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THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

QoOD  progress  has  been  made  dariDf(  the  past  year  in 
Mversl  branches  of  photography,  and  especially  m  those 
processes  which  make  the    printing    machine,    whether 
tjpoj^iaphic  or    lithograohic,  a    means  of   rapidly  mul- 
tiplyiog  photographs.    The  ink  photographs  of  Sprague 
are  in   reality    photographs,    and  are    rapidly    printed 
by  the   nsoal  steam    lithographic    machine.    The  first 
pictare  by  Spragne^s   process   which   was   issaed  with 
a  photographic  journal  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the 
PflOTOGBAPHic  News  on  December  8th,   1882,  and  the 
numerous  photo-iok  supplements  which  we  have  iasaed 
doriDg  the  past  year  serve  to  prove  the  wide  applicability 
of  the  method  in  question.    Sprague*s  metfcod  of  photo- 
lithograpby  has  also  been  employed  pretty  extensively  for 
the  purpose  of  book   illustration,  and  we  have  already 
noticed  Fay's  *«  Royal  Road,"  and  NeiPs  "  MelisWs  Vic- 
tory,*' as  examples  indicating  its  value  in  this  respect. 
SbU  we  must  not   forget  that    photo-lithographs    from 
nature  are  by  no  means  new,  as  in  1866  we  issued  with  the 
Photographic  News   (No.  398)  a  photo-lithograph  by 
Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers,  of  Leamington,  and  this  appears 
to  OS  fully  equal,  if  not  fluperior,  to  the  wor*iC  done  at  the 
present  time  oy  Messrs.  Sprague    (eee  Bullock  Brothers' 
Patent^  No.  2954,  1865,   and  Photographic  News  1866. 
p.  282).    Why  did  not  the  process  come  into  general  use  ? 
may  be  asked.     It  is  not  difficult  to  give  the  answer. 
Eighteen  years  ago  lithographic  printing,  especially  by  the 
gt^im  machine,  was  somewhat  neglected  in  England,  and  a 
photographer  who  bad  succeeded  in  producing  a  transfer 
m  the  required  grain  or  stipple  would  have  had  a  difficulty 
m  finding  a  lithographer  capable  of  putting  it  on  stone  or 
printing  it  satisfactorily  ;  but  now  the  case  is  different. 
There    are    several    lithographic    machine    printers    in 
London  who  can  do  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  work, 
sod  considering  the  comparative  ease  with  which  satis- 
fsotory  transfers  in  stipple  may  be  obtained,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  a  considerable  advance  in  litho-photographlc 
work  donog  the  coming  year.     From  litho-photographic 
to  typo-photographic  printing  is  but  a  step,  as  any  litho- 
graphic impression  can  be  transferred  to  zinc  and  con- 
verted into  a  type  block  by  etching  away  the  uncovered 
parts  with  nitric  acid.     The  notable   progress  made  in 
bloek  work  during  1883  is  so  fully  detailed  in  the  PnoTO- 
QRAPHic  News  and  also  the  **  Annals  "  of  the  Year-Book, 
that  we  need  do  no  more  than  mention  the  names  of  Ives. 
Mdsenbach,  Woodbury,  Zuccat),    and    Waterhouse,   as 
laving  worked  successfully  in  this  direction. 

The  rapid  production  of  photographic  pictares  by  ex 
posing  successive  portions  of  a  band  of  sensitive   material 
onder  a  negative  was  referred  to  in  our  first  number  of 
the  past  year  as  a  method  likely  to  bscome  important,  and 


we  found  some  admirable  machine-exposed  pictures  of 
th's  kind  in  the  Brussels  Exhibition  ;  while  two  *' novel" 
exposing  frames  have  been  patented  during  the  past  year. 

Major  Waterhouse's  important  and  thorough  investiga- 
tions on  asphaltum  in  its  relation  to  photo -mechanical 
methods  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  forth  useful  fruit ;  and 
indeed,  we  may  rtfer  to  hia  series  of  articles  on  photo- litho- 
graphy as  being  far  more  comprehensive  and  detailed 
than  anything  before  published. 

The  need  of  accuracy  in  the  ns3  of  terms,  and  uni- 
formity as  regard}  certain  photographic  dimensions,  has 
long  been  felt,  and  something  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  work  of  unification.  The  Fhotograpbij  Society  has 
established  standards  for  screws  and  flanges,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  more  will  be  done  by  the  Congress  of 
photographers  which  is  to  assembla  at  Brussels. 

The  gelatin 0 -bromide  process  has  now  become  all  but 
univeisal  for  ordinary  negative  work  in  England  ;  and  its 
application  to  the  production  of  positive  p'intson  paper- 
notably  enlarsrements,  but  also  small  prints— is  rapidly 
extending.  Vigorous  pictures  are  much  more  easily 
secured  if  the  paper  is  enamelled  with  a  composition  of 
b-irium  sulphate  and  gelatine,  before  the  sensitive 
emulsion  is  applied. 

The  potash  developer,  as  advocated  by  Sto^ze  and  Eder, 
appears  to  possess  advantages,  and  many  practitioners 
have  adopted  it.  Full  particulars  as  to  its  use  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Photographic  News  ;  it  will  also  be  found 
in  the  Year-Bogk. 

The  view  which  judges  now  take  regarding  the  law  of 
copyrigbt  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  employ 
assistants  to  take  negatives  for  them.  If  a  master  is  pre- 
sent when  a  negative  is  taken,  and  assists  by  his  direc- 
tions or  advice,  be  is  the  author  of  the  photograph.  Sup- 
posing, on  the  other  band,  that  the  assistant  is  seiit  to 
take  a  negative  of  some  distant  scene,  he  is  the  author  of 
the  photograph,  and  the  registration  must  be  taken  out  in 
his  name,  the  copyright  being  then  transferred  to  the 
master.  Sucb  an  assistant  produces  a  picture  for  the 
master  in  the  same  sense  as  a  literary  man  produces  a  book 
for  a  publisher. 

Applications  of  photography  to  science  have  been  made, 
and  we  may  mention  the  successful  woik  done  by  Messrs. 
C.  B%y  Woods  and  Lawrance  in  connection  with  the  solar 
eclipse  ;  and  also  the  extensive  use  made  of  photographic 
records  at  the  Saltpetriere  Hospital  in  Paris  by  M.  Char- 
cot. 

The  New  Patent  Law  (see  page  725  of  our  last  vol.)  is 
now  in  operation,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  much  benefit 
will  result  fro  n  the  increased  facilities  now  offered  to  in- 
ventorp.  So  ne  six  or  seven  new  societies  htve  been 
formed,  and  the  number  of  photographic  amuteurs  has 
copsider^^bly  increased,  and  we  have  not  to  record  very 
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Beveie  losses  thninKh  death.  Amone  those  who  &re  no 
more  ve  may  mentioo  : — Ur.  Fearsall,  who  was  associate 
with  Brande  and  Faraday ;  Mr.  John  Beattie ;  Ur.  J. 
IjesaeU,  the  late  president  of  the  EdtnbarKh  Society  ;  Mr. 
Colin  Sinclair ;  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Pettit,  of  Keswick,  wbow 
death  wan  recorded  in  onr  last  nninber. 


LIGHTNING  PHOTOGRAPHED. 
We  hare  already  spoken  of  Uerr  Aobert  Haeosel's 
aaooeaafnl  aeries  of  litfbtning  photogrspha ;  today  we  are 
abie  to  place  before  oar  readers  one  of  bia  pictured.  Kerr 
Uaensel,  bo  our  coDtetnporary  La  Nature  tells  us,  is  a 
akilf  al  photogrspbei  reaiding  at  Beicbemberg  in  Bohemia, 
and  bia  lightniag  pictures  were  lalceo  on  tbe  6tb  July  las^ 
between  ten  o'clock  in  the  eTeniug  and  midnight. 


Wbeatatone,  who  has  measured  tbe  duration  of  a 
of  hghtniDg,  aays  that  it  occuptea  but  the  millionth  pait  of 
k  second,  and  although  to  tbe  homan  eye  the  effect  appears 
far  longer,  this  is  due  simply  to  pereiatence  of  vision. 
The  geiatioo-bromide  plate,  however,  only  receives  an 
exposure  of  this  brief  daration,  and  it  says  mucb  for  the 
MDutiTeneaa  of  modem  films,  to  flod  that  these  are  able  to 

{iTodnee  a  picture  in  so  abort  a  t'm*.  The  pHnt  we  pub- 
lah  ia  a  pboto-etohing  from  a  photo-graTure  made  from 
the  origiual  plate  by  M.  Gillot  of  Paris,  ao  that  the  result 
ia  in  all  refpects  a  pore  photograpli,  ani  has  not  been 
toDched  by  hand. 

Herr  Ha«nsel,  to  secure  his  photographs,  simply  set  up 
hia  camera  to  ilie  dark  night,  with  slide  drawn  aod  abutter 
open.  Ten  exposures  were  made,  and  four  vi-ry  good 
negatives  aecured.  Aa  far  as  he  could  judge  by  setting  up 
his  apparatus  next  morniog,  ond  obaerriog  tbe  same  ob- 

fittB  as  were  iacluded  in  his  views  of  the  previous  nif;bt. 
err  Haeuael  coniidered  the  flaabea  to  be  some  1,700 
metres  diataot — about  a  mile,  therefore — at  the  time  he 
photographed  them. 

Aa  our  readers  are  well  aware,  photographa  of  lightning 
flashes  have  b^en  obtained  in  this  country,  but  the 
setiea  of  Herr  Haenael  is,  we  thiufc,  the  most  perfect  yet 
Mcnred. 


Dr.  Eder  was  the  Snt,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  give  definite 
qnaotities  for  the  manafacture  of  gelatine  emolaioUi 
ammouia  being  nsed  to  gain  senaitiveneae.  He  gave  from 
time  to  time  much  information  on  the  anbject,  aod 
amonffat  othei  statements  of  his  there  ia  one  to  the  effect 
that  the  qnantity  of  ammonia  required  to  cauae  senaitiTe- 
neaeis  not  proportionate  to  tbe  diver  salt  held  in  suspen- 
aioQ  by  the  gelatine,  but  is  proportionate  to  the  qo&nti^ 
of  water  which  ia  used ;  that,  in  other  irnrd*,  there  a 
not  required,  when  a  certain  amount  of  uitraUi  of  ailver 
ia  employed,  a  certain  corre*ponding  quantity  of  ammonia, 
but  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of 
ammonia  io  the  emulsion  which  ia  being  rendered  aeod- 
tive,  BO  that,  the  qaantity  of  silver  salt  remaining  the  aauMy 
we  have  to  increase  tbe  qnantity  of  ammonia  if  we  nse 
more  dilute  solutions. 

Oar  experience  confirma  this,  or  even  somewhat  more 
than  conBrma  it,  inaemuoh  as'  we  find  that,  if  aensitiveseas 
ia  to  be  gained  in  the  same  length  of  time,  we  require 
rather  a  larger  percentage  of  ammonia  with  weak  aolutionn 
than  with  strong.  To  take  a  definite  example  :  when  using 
100  grsioB  of  siKer  nitrate  to  form  an  emulsion,  we  may 
use  any  quantity  of  water  from  about  two  to  four  ouncea 
la  the  tatter  caae,  we  will  have  to  add  aomewhat  more 
ihan  double  as  muuh  ammonia  aa  in  the  first. 

It  ia  curioua  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  dtscnssion 
as  to  what  is  the  maximum  amount  of  ammonia  which 
may  be  added  to  an  emulsion  without  producing  fag. 

The  original  formula  of  Dr.  Eder  gave  the  qoantily  to 
be  added  as  from  three  to  five  per  cent.,  tbe  atreo^  of 
the  ammonia  being  auch  that  the  specific  gravity  la  '88. 
He  also  gave,  as  tbe  temperature  at  which  stewing  was  to 
be  performed,  from  90°  to  tO0°  Fahr. 

It  has  been  our  experience,  and  we  think  will  bare  been 
that  of  most  other  eiperimeutera,  that  with  auch  kqoantity 
of  ammonia,  and  employing  such  a  temperatnr«,  no 
reasonable  time  of  stewing  would  give  a  very  sendtire 

We  fouod  that,  stewing  for  htlf-an-hour,  which  wai 
what  Dr.  Eder  recommended,  we  got  a  Bendtiveneu  of 
perbapa  a  fifth  or  aHith  that  of  an  average  commercial 
plate  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  seDtitiveneaa  which  would  be  re- 
presented by  10«  or  12°  of  Warnerke's  senutometer.  By 
longer  stewing  we  got  greater  aengitivenesi,  even  up  to 
that  of  a  good  commercial  plate,  or  about  17°  or  1S° 
aenaitometer,  bat  we  found  ontaelvea  in  difBooliiea  witb 
the  gelatine,  which  lost  its  powers  of  setting  after  bdni 
kept  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  the  temperatures  mentioned 
in  the  presence  of  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  emmonix 
Thia  difficulty  could  of  coarse  be  got  over  by  using  only 
a  part  of  the  gelatine  at  first,  and  adding  the  remainder 
juat  before  putting  tbe  emulsion  on  one  sids  to  set  for 
washing.  We  prefer,  however,  to  employ  means  whereby 
we  can  gain  rapidity  withons  tbe  long-cootioued  atewiag 
which  we  have  mentioned. 

So.ne  timeagowe  deaeribedcei tain ezperimentain which 
we  had  used  much  higher  temperatures  than  those  naoall; 
locommendetl  when  ammonia  enteie  into  the  compoaltJon 
of  the  unwashed  emulsion.  We  at  that  time  adhered  to 
tbe  per  centege  of  ammonia  recommended  by  Dr.  Eder, 
but  increased  the  temperature.  At  IGO''  Pab.  we  got 
Fmolaiou  as  rapid  aa  aoything  which  we  had  ever  handled, 
and  plates  which  gave  tine  dense  nesalivea. 

We  have  aioce  tried  the  effect  of  keeping  the  tempera- 
lure  down,  aod  of  adding  larger  quantities  of  ammonia. 
Wc  have  been  somewhat  eurprieed  to  Dud  how  a  large 
quantity  cae  be  added  without  producing  fog.  We  flud 
no  tendency  to  fog  even  with  ten  per  cent^  of  ammonia,  and 
aomewhat  concentrated  aoluiions,  tbe  temperature  of 
stewing  being  100'*  Fab.,  and  tbe  length  of  time  tbirly 
minutes. 
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To  make  oar  statemeDt  more  definitei  we  gire  the  exact 
qnjuDtitiee  experimented  with : — 

No.  1. 

^yernitrate      200graind 

Water      2  ounces 


No.  2. 
Bromide  of  potaniam    . . . 
Iodide  of  potaeriam 
Kelson's  No.  2  gelatine  ... 

▼•  aver        •••         •••         *•■ 


...  180  grains 
...    10    „ 

•  t.      OU       ff 

2  oonoes 


No.  8. 
flsrd  gelatine  (soaked  in  water)    100  grains 

No.  4. 
Ammonia  *88      1  ounce 

No.  6. 
Uaid  gelatine  (soaked  in  water)    100  grains 

Tlie  emnlsification  is  performed  at  a  high  temperature 
with  Noe.  1  and  2.  No.  8  is  then  added,  and  the  tempera- 
tore  either  raised  or  lowered  as  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
100^  IVihr.  Na  S  is  then  added,  and  the  temperature  is 
again  raised  to  100^  Fabr.  It  is  kept  so  for  half-an-hour, 
the  solution  being  constantly  stirred.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  No.  5  is  added.  There  will  probably  be  just  enough 
heat  left  in  the  emulsion  to  melt  it ;  if  not,  a  little  warmth 
must  be  applied,  bat  iu  any  case  as  little  as  possible ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  melted,  the  emulsion  must  be 
cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  is  not  recom- 
mended to  be  added  at  first  is  that  if  it  were,  the  action 
of  the  ammonia  would  so  far  reduce  its  setting  powers 
that  there  would  be  no  getting  it  into  a  condition  fit  for 
waahing.  Indeed,  there  is  liability,  even  when  the  half 
of  the  gelatine  is  added  only  at  the  last,  to  want  of  stiff- 
noMi  the  larse  quantity  of  anunonia  used  robbing  the  gela- 
tnie  of  moch  of  its  setting  property.  Here  the  use  of 
hidkioinate  of  potash  will  be  fonnd  to  give  a  good  result 

IVe  would  recommend  the  use  of  bichromate  with  any 
enulaion,  as  it  undoubtedly  re4nce8  the  chances  of  fog, 
and  does  not  in  our  experienoe  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of 
aft  emulsion.  Two  grains  may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of 
emulsion  immediately  after  the  sensitizing  proceas,  either 
by  boiling  or  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  is  gone  through.  It 
inil  be  found  that  a  somewhat  stiffer  jelly  results  in  its 
presence  than  without  it.  It  is,  of  course,  necessanr  to 
wash  the  emulsion  somewhat  longer  than  if  no  bichro- 
mate be  naedy  but  not  for  the  excessive  lengths  of  time 
which  we  have  heard  stated.  We  find  an  emulsion  in 
whieh  thtte  is  bichromate  to  have  reached  its  maximum 
of  sfluntivenesB  after  half  an  hour's  washing,  if  it  be  finely 
divided. 

The  formula  which  we  have  given  will  be  found  to  give 
a  vsfy  sensitive  emulsion,  and  plates  which  give  great 
density. 


UTILIZING  SCRAP  UOLD. 

These  are  not  a  few  photographers  who  are  sufficiently 
eaterpnsing  to  prepare  their  own  chloride  of  gold,  though 
in  a  manner  which  the  powers  that  be  do  not  approve  of, 
Bsmely,  by  dissolving  up  a  gold  coin.  This  is  an  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  bnt  an  ingenious  gentleman  has 
mggested  to  us  that  the  little  difficidty  m^iy  be  surmounted 
by  procuring  the  coin  of  Bome  other  realm,  say  of  France 
or  America,  from  a  money-cbaoger,  who  will  only  demand 
a  trifling  premium  for  the  accommodation.  We  merely 
repeat  the  hint,  and  leave  the  reader  to  take  it  for  what  it 
may  be  worth  ;  but  for  the  present  only  wish  to  throw  out 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  small  and  comparatively  valueUss 
odds  and  ends  containing  gold  may  be  put  to  some  use  by 
the  photographer.  Theie  are,  probably,  few  families  where 
■ome  piece  of  broken  jewellery  is  not  occasionally  laid 


aside  as  not  being  worth  the  expense  of  being  repaired,  and 
such  trifles  are  often  allowed  to  accumulate  in  some  conve- 
nient toilet  receptacle,  as,  in  spite  of  the  gold  they  contain, 
the  sum  that  would  be  offered  for  them  by  a  goldsmith 
would  be  almost  nominal.  In  a  family  boasting  a  disciple 
of  photography,  these  scraps  may,  with  but  little  trouble 
or  knowledge  of  chemical  manipulations,  be  put  to  some 
use  by  extracting  the  precious  metal  and  converting  it  into 
chloride. 

The  gold  used  for  ornamental  purposes  ordinarily  con- 
tains from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pre* 
cious  metal,  the  other  metals  alloyed  with  it  being  silver 
and  copper,  or,  more  frequently,  both  of  them ;  but  very 
many  articles  which  are  regarded  by  their  owners  as  gold, 
consist  of  a  mere  shell  or  casing  of  the  precious  metsl, 
the  interior  being  filled  in  or  weighted  with  lead.  Even 
when  the  proportion  of  copper  in  the  alloy  is  high,  we 
have  not  found  that  ita  presence  interferes  in  any  way  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  gold  chloride  as  a  toning  agent  for 
ailver  prints ;  still,  cases  may  arise  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  the  chloiide  of  gold  free  from  copper,  and  we 
will  briefly  indicate  such  means  as  are  most  suitable  for 
the  photographer. 

On  a  commercial  scale,  gold  of  very  low  quality  is'often 
boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  as  a  means  of  removing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  copper  and  silver,  but 
this  method  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  to  the  photo- 
grapher, as  boiUog  sulphurio  acid  is  a  dangerous  agent  for 
an  amateur  chemist  to  meddle  with,  and  an  attempt  to 
part  low  gold  by  the  sulphurio  acid  method  might  lead  to 
a  serious  accident  if  a  test-tube  or  small  glass  flask  were 
used.  A  suitable  platinum  pan  is  not  often  to  be  found 
in  the  photographer^s  chemical  comer. 

In  accordance  with  the  more  usual  aqua  regia  method, 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  aoid  to  one 
part  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  taken,  and  the  flask  containing 
the  alloy  and  the  acid  is  gently  warmed  till  the  metal  is 
completely  dissolved,  great  care  being  tjiken  that  the 
liquid  does  not  boil,  as  otherwise  the  free  chlorine,  which 
is  the  active  ageni  in  dissolving  the  gold,  would  be  driven 
off.  If  great  care  be  exercised  in  regulating  the  heat,  it 
will  suffice  to  use  as  much  of  the  mixed  acids  or  aqua  regia 
as  is  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  weight  of  the  metal  to 
be  diesoWed ;  but  we  recommend  eight  or  nine  times  the, 
weight  in  ordinary  cases.  The  silver  is  of  course  con- 
verted into  chloride,  but  as  this  is  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochlorie  acid  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  filtered* 
out,  but  the  chloride  of  copper  remains  in  solution.  The 
solution  is  then  evaporated  down  in  a  porcelain  dish  till 
nearly  all  the  free  acid  has  been  separated.  A  little 
water  is  then  added,  and  evaporation  continued.  The 
mixed  chlorides  are  then  dissolved  in  about  twenty 
times  their  weight  of  water,  and  as  much  powdered 
oxalic  aoid  as  the  liquor  will  dissolve  is  stirred  in,  a 
small  excess  of  the  oxalic  acid  doing  no  harm.  After 
this,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours, 
by  which  time  all  the  gold  will  be  precipitated,  and  may 
now  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water 
to  remove  soluble  materials. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  done  now  but  to  convert  the 
gold  into  chloride.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  plscing 
it  in  a  glass  flask,  and  diesolviog  it  in  eight  or  nine  times 
its  weight  of  aqua  regia  (that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  nitric  acid  and  three  parts  of  hydrochloric),  but, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  the 
mixed  acids.  When  ail  the  gold  is  dissolved,  the  solution 
is  poared  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  evaporated  on  the 
water  bath  until  acid  fumes  are  no  longer  evolved.  Water 
is  now  added  to  the  extent  of  one  drachm  for  each  half 
grain  of  (pare)  gold  dissolved  ;  and  this  solation  will  be 
found  about  equal  in  stren^^th  to  that  made  by  dissolving 
commercial  chloride  of  gold  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
one  grain  to  the  dram. 
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Though  these  little  operations  take  some  time  to  de- 
scribe, they  give  roaUy  Tery  little  trouble  in  the  perform- 
ance, and  only  require  the  ordinary  amount  of  care  which 
the  photographer  has  to  give  to  most  of  his  work.  Too 
much  trouble  is  perhaps  involved  to  render  the  working 
up  of  scrap  gold  a  method  to  be  generally  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  chloride,  but  it  will  be  found  useful, 
and  certainly  economical,  to  thus  utilize  any  odds  and  ends 
that  may  be  lying  about.  The  amateur,  especially,  who 
likes  to  make  things  for  himself,  may  derive  muoh  satisfac- 
tion from  making  his  own  chloride. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   ENGRAVING. 

In  our  previous  article  on  the  subject  of  Photographic 
Engraving,  some  of  the  x>ftirent  processes  were  passed  in 
review,  notably  that  of  Fox  Talbot,  who  was  the  first  to 
produce  a  photo-engraved  plate  fit  for  publication.  Al- 
though Talbot's  process  was  confined  to  the  production  of 
copper  and  steel  plates,  yet  it  proved  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  periodical  illustration,  prints  havin^r  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Photographic  News  in  1858  and  1859. 
For  all  that,  the  claims  of  Paul  Pretsch  as  an  original  and 
successful  investigator  in  this  branch  of  photography  must 
not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  to  his  labours  that  we  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  indebted  for  the  production  of  commercial 
printing  blocks  that  can  be  employed  with  letterpress  in 
book  illustrations. 

Pretsch  discovered— by  taking  advantage  of  the  twofold 
proi^rties  of  a  bichromated  film  of  gelatine,  viz.,  its  becom- 
ing insoluble  under  the  action  of  light,  and  of  the  portions 
unaffected  by  light  retaining  an  affinity  for  water— that  a 
cast  in  high  relief  could  be  obtained. 

M.  Poitevin,  an  engineer,  even  at  an  earlier  date  than 
Talbot  or  Pretsch,  laboured  in  the  same  field.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  1842  in  attempting  to  produce  photo-engravings 
on  the  basis  of  Daguerreotype  plates.  After  the  picture 
had  been  developed  with  the  fumes  of  mercury,  and  before 
it  was  fixed,  the  plate  was  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
of  an  electric  battery,  and  placed  in  an  electric  bath.  Cop- 
per was  only  deposited  on  the  parts  not  protected  by  the 
coating  of  silver  iodide,  and  the  plate  was  subsequently 
fixed,  and  the  silver  laid  bare  where  it  had  been  protected 
by  its  coating  of  silver  iodide.  The  copper  was  then  oxi- 
dised by  heat,  and  treated  with  mercury,  which  attacked 
the  silver.  It  was  next  coated  with  gold  leaf,  the  gold 
amalgamating  with  the  mercury,  the  plate  being  afterwards 
etched  with  nitric  acid,  the  acid  attackiog  the  plate  where- 
ever  it  was  unprotected  by  the  amalgam. 

This  process,  however,  came  to  no  practical  issue,  and 
the  illustrious  pioneer  was  constrained  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  photo-lithography,  in  which  his  experiments  were 
crowned  by  a  greater  measure  of  success.  Ue  coated  a 
lithographic  stone  with  bichromated  albumen,  and  after 
allowing  the  mixture  to  dry  spontaneously,  by  the  action 
of  light  the  albumen  became  insoluble  and  resisted  water 
A  stone  so  coated  and  exposed  under  a  negative  united 
readily  with  fatty  ink,  while  the  parts  unaltered  by  light 
had  an  affinity  for  water.  Potevm^s  process  was  brought 
to  wonderful  perfection  in  the  hands  of  M.  Lemercier. 

M.  fialdus  appears,  as  an  independt-nt  worker,  in  1854, 
to  have  produced  some  notable  examples  of  photograp^c 
engiaving  on  copper  plate  by  the  use  of  chromic  salt  and 
gelatine,  thus  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Talbot ;  while 
M.  Gamier,  in  1855,  proceeding  in  the  line  of  research 
instituted  by  Poitevin,  exposed  a  brass  plate  to  the  vapours 
of  iodine,  printed  it  under  a  negative,  and  after  exposure 
treated  it  with  mercurv,  which  amalgamated  with  ihe  part 
unaltered  by  light.  The  subsequent  steps  are  marked  by 
originality  in  so  far  as  he  unfolds  a  new  property  in  the 
repellent  action  of  the  mercury  when  treated  with  print- 
ink  ink.  When  an  inked  roller  was  passed  over  the  plate, 
the  ink  adhered  only  to  the  parts  unaffected  by  mercury. ' 


DR.  GORE'S  RESEARCHES  ON  I'HE  REDUCTION 
OF  METALUC  COMPOUNDS  BY  VARIOUS 
GASES  AND  VAPOURS. 

The  most  important  photographic  methods  are  founded 
upon  the  easy  reducibility  of  metallic  compounds ;  their 
reductions  being  ordinarily  effected  by  the  joint  action  of 
light,  and  a  redudng  agent,  the  presence  of  light  serving 
to  determine  the  reaction.  Although  the  reduction  of 
silver  compounds  is  the  main  feature  of  very  many  photo- 
graphic reactions,  it  is  not  necessary  !o  ^et^k  far  for  in- 
stances in  which  other  metals  undei^o  either  complete  or 
partial  reduction.  Ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  the  ferrotu 
condition  in  Pellet's  cyanotype  method,  and  also  in  the 
platinotype  process,  while  the  partial  reduction  of  chro- 
mates  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  carbon  printing  and  most  photo-mechanieal 
methods. 

Dr.  George  Gore,  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  published 
details  of  experiments  which  show  how  energetic  are  the 
reducing  properties  of  certain  gases  or  vapours  which  are 
frequently  present  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  His  expe- 
riments with  coal  gas,  and  with  the  products  of  its  com- 
bustion, are  especially  interesting,  as  they  elucidate  the 
well-known  fact  that  such  gaseous  products  frequeotlj 
cause  insolubility  of  carbon  tissue,  or  other  forms  of  bi- 
chromated gelatine  ;  and  that  they  cause  many  of  the  Irre- 
gular surface  reductions  met  with  on  sensitive  surfaces 
containing  silver  salts  is  extremely  probable.  Mr.  Gore 
says: — 

1.  A  mixture  of  dry  and  pure  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
anhydride  gases,  passed  in  a  stream  slowly  through  varioiu 
liquids,  had  the  following  effects  :— A  solution  of  bichloride  of 
palladium  was  rapidly  decolourised,  and  all  its  metal  precipitated 
as  a  black  powder.  One  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum  was  slowlj 
decomposed,  and  yielded  a  small  amount  of  yellow  precipitate 
in  two  or  three  days. 

8.  By  passing  carbonic  oxide  during  two  days  through  a 
solution  of  potassic  cyanide,  with  a  rod  of  bright  magnesiam 
half  immersed  in  it,  the  liquid  became  brown,  and  the  metal 
was  coated  with  a  blackish  film  in  the  liquid.  Magnesium  alone 
in  a  similar  solution  did  not  turn  the  liquid  brown  in  three 
days. 

4.  A  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  palladium  exposed  to  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride  (or  to  para 
hydrogen  alone)  had  the  whole  of  its  palladium  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  state  in  a  period  of  twen^-four  hours. 

6.  An  atmosphere  of  coal-gas  was  maintained  in  contact 
with  the  following  dilute  liquids,  each  of  which  had  a  vertical 
platinum  wire  partly  immersed  in  it.  The  liquids  were  in  open 
bottles  in  a  dark  place.  Dilute  solution  of  piOladic  chloride  :- 
Rapid  reduction  to  the  state  of  metal  as  a  film  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  the  liquid  in  four  hours;  the  solution  became  colourless  in 
a  few  days ;  some  of  the  metal  was  also  precipitated  as  a 
black  powder,  and  some  as  an  adhering  bulky  lump  on  the  end 
of  the  wire.  With  dilute  terchloride  of  gold,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  beautiful  films  of  metal,  bright,  and  of  exceeding 
thinness,  were  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution.   Muoh 

gold  was  also  deposited  on  the  bottom  end  of  the  wire.  The 
bns  formed  successively  and  sank.  The  liquid  was  not  wholly 
decomposed  in  three  weeks.  Solid  crystals  of  auric-chloride 
were  gradually  reduced  to  metal.  Solution  of  platinic  chloride 
was  only  slightly  decomposed  in  ten  weeks.  Wth  a  solution  of 
argentic  nitrate  :- Signs  of  decomposition  occurred  in  a  few 
hours.  In  fourteen  days  a  deposit  of  metal  had  formed  on  the 
sides  of  the  glass  botUe  ;  bat  the  whole  of  the  sUver  was  not 
deposited  in  seven  weeks. 

6.  The  gaseous  products  (containing  acetylene)  of  a  blown 
down  and  smoky  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  were  collected  over 
waber  and  passed  through  vaious  liquids.  They  rapidly  de- 
composed a  solution  of  palladic  chloride,  and  less  quickly  one 
of  terchlonde  of  gold ;  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  was  sl^htiy 
affected,  and  one  of  chloride  of  iridium  and  potassium  remained 
unaltered. 

The  films  of  gold  and  palladium  formed  upon  the  surface  of 
a  Uquid  by  contact  of  a  gas,  or  between  two  liquids  at  their 
dividmg  Ime  by  a  non-miscible  solution,  might  prove  of  aerrice 
m  some  physical  experiments. 
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It  is  worthy  of  coDuderation  whether  the  redaction  of  metals 
to  the  Dative  state  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  may  not  io  some 
esaee  have  been  effected  by  contact  of  their 'solutions  with  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  derived  from  coal  and  other  mineral 
subfltanceB  of  organic  origin. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  LAW. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  year,  the 
Board  of  Trade  gave  notice  that  all  fresh  applications 
would  be  dated  for  Jannary  Ist,  and  be  treated  under  the 
new  law ;  bat  whether  they  really  intended  to  act  up  to 
this,  or  only  wished  to  prevent  applications  being  made 
daring  the  laBt  few  days,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  filings  went  on  as  usual  at  the  Patent  Office  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  except  that  during  the  last  day  or  so  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for 
proyiaional  protection,  doubtless  from  persons  who  were 
afraid  of  being  forestalled  in  the  rush  of  specifications  ex- 
pected on  New  Year's  day. 

In  yisiting  the  Patent  Office  on  Wednesday,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  a  record  of  only  262  applications  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  but  among  these  there  were 
three  of  direct  interest  to  the  photographer  —  Uart, 
eameras;  Van  der  Weyde,  yignetting  photographs; 
and  Morgan,  picture  mounts.  The  first  patent  oi  the 
whole  series  (No.  1)  is  that  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  for  an 
spparatuB  to  diyide  dough  into  loaves,  while  Mr.  Uart*s 
nateot  is  numbered  8,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenbam  comes 
m  as  No.  10,  with  an  improvement  in  electric  lamps 
emitting  light  in  a  vacuum. 


GOOD  SITTERS. 

Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  have  written  ''  Good  Custo- 
mers *'  at  the  head  of  our  article,  for  as  it  stands  the  title 
Bcaicely  expresses  our  meaning.  In  fact,  the  more  we  look 
at  the  heading,  the  less  we  like  it ;  readers  outside  the 
photographic  world  may  take  it  we  are  about  to  speak  of 
the  incubating  virtues  of  certain  domestic  fowl,  while 
those  who  continually  hover  about  the  posiag  chair  will 
naturally  believe  it  is  the  docility  and  amiability  of  sitters 
who  do  as  they  are  told,  we  are  going  to  admire  and  en- 
large upon.  So  that  our  heading  is  really  a  very  bad  one, 
and  if  it  were  not  too  late  for  the  printer  to  make  an 
alteration,  we  should  ask  him  to  do  it. 

Still,  with  all  its  faults,  the  title  may  serve  as  well  as  any 
other  to  the  few  random  words  we  have  to  say  about  photo- 
graphera  and  their  good  sitters  and  customers.  Defined  by 
many,  the  client  who  falls  under  this  denomination  is  he 
who  doea  not  ask  for  a  re-sitting,  who  makes  no  fuss,  and 
g^rea  orders  for  aeveral  dozen  of  his  carte,  with  one  or  two 
painted  enlargements  to  follow.  This,  we  take  it,  is  what 
photographers  are  apt  to  term  a  good  sitter,  and  what  they 
gener^y  look  for.  It  is  the  good  aitter,  of  all  ethers,  most 
stodios  desire  to  secure;  whether  the  means  taken  to 
attract  and  to  enaure  the  sitter  being  a  good  one  are  suc- 
cesBfol,  the  photographer  alone  can  tell. 

For  it  is  no  use  shutting  one's  eyes  to  thia  fact ;  that 
there  are  among  the  photographic  community  many  who 
hsTS  done  their  best  to  spoil  sood  sitters.  No  calling  or 
profeaaion  exists  that  has  not  its  black  sheep,  and  we  shall 
ha?e  the  sympathy  of  every  righteous  brother,  when  we 
say  that  half  the  troubles  phot^raphers  suffer  from  are 
doe  to  the  unscrupulous  dealings  of  those  who  hang  on  to 
the  akirts  d  the  profession.  Fortunately,  with  every  day 
that  passes,  photography  is  taking  a  higher  standing,  and 
the  public  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is  not  every- 
body who  blackens  his  fingers  with  chemicals  that  can  make 
a  picture,  even  if  he  can  take  a  photograph.  Still  the  public 
have  generally  a  very  absurd  notion  of  the  price  of  first-claas 


photographs — due  in  a  great  measure  to  former  experiences 
— and  the  consequence  is  they  are  often  disinclined 
to  pay  reasonable  prices,  simply  because  they  believe  these 
are  uncalled  for,  and,  therefore,  extortionate. 

In  proof  of  this,  ask  any  gentleman  or  lady  outside  the 
ken  of  photography  what  he  or  she  presumes  to  bQ  the 
salary  of  a  first-class  artiat  in  the  studio  ?  Take  any  one 
of  the  first  half-dozen  establishments  in  town,  where  the 
principal  himself  does  not  occupy  himself  with  posing,  and 
enquire  what  pay  these  gentlemen  demand  and  receive. 
The  answer  will  moat  certainly  be  very  much  below  the 
actual  fact.  Your  friend  would  atare  indeed  if  you  men- 
tioned such  sums  as  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  a  year  as 
the  salary  of  a  capable  artist-photographer,  and  yet  these 
salaries  are  given  not  only  in  the  best  establishments  in 
town,  but  in  the  provinces,  too.  Or,  again,  putting  the 
highest  class  of  assistant  on  one  side  for  a  moment,  ask 
what  income  the  principal  who  acts  for  himself,  not  as  a 
business  man,  but  as  an  artist-photographer,  would  con- 
sider an  eqai?alent  for  the  services  which  have  gained  for  . 
him  a  high  reputation.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  no  due 
consideration  is  ever  given  by  outsiders  to  this  point,  who 
would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  such  authorities 
as  the  late  Adam-Salomon,  Fritz  Luckardt,  H.  P.  Robin- 
son, &o.,  to  name  a  few  of  the  elite,  expect  as  comfortable 
an  income  as  the  thriving  painter,  barrister,  doctor,  or 
other  professional  man. 

It  is  thoughtlessness  on  this  head,  combined,  as  we  have 
said,  with  a  mistaken  notion  that  anyone  with  black  fingers 
can  dabble  in  the  black  art,  that  robs  the  photographer 
of  many  a  good  sitter.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  reasons, 
and  we  merely  touch  upon  it  first  as  it  is  the  great  natu- 
ral difficulty  the  photographer  has  to  get  over.  But  he 
must  not  lay  the  fiattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  there- 
fore the  matter  is  out  of  his  hands ;  that  if  he  gets  a  good 
sitter,  he  may  praise  Allah,  and  that  if  he  does  not,  the 
fates  are  against  him.  Where  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
public  robs  him  of  one  good  sitter,  his  own  shortcoming^ 
rob  him  of  half-a-dozen.  In  fact,  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence as  one  of  the  public  goes — and  it  is  not  insignificant 
— ^we  would  say  it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  photographer 
himself  who  makes  a  sitter  good  or  the  reverse.  Even 
when  a  customer  enters  with  mistaken  notions  as  to  the 
capacity  of  photography  and  photographers,  it  is  often 
in  the  power  of  a  good  photographer  to  make  a  good  sitter 
of  the  visitor.  But  this  is  no  doubt  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task ;  what  is  neither  di^cult  nor  delicate  is  to  keep  a 
good  sitter  when  you  have  got  him,  and  this  many  photo- 
graphers fail  to  do  most  singularly. 

We  are  ready  with  chapter  and  verse  to  prove  our  case, 
so  we  trust  the  reader  wul  hear  us  to  the  end.  Here  is 
instance  No.  1.  Not  a  twelvemonth  ago,  a  lady  was  intro- 
duced to  us,  and  one  of  her  first  questions  was  as  to  a  studio 
we  could  recommend  for  a  portrait.  The  lady  was  not  fair, 
but  dark ;  she  was  handsome,  with  good  bearin^r,  and  a  fine 
figure.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  the  matter  of  advice,  if 
you  never  give  any,  is  a  good  maxim  to  act  upon  in  these 
circumstances ;  but  as  the  lady  found  we  would  give  no 
positi?e  opinion,  she  asked  for  a  negative  one.  Did  we 
think  Mr.  Tripod^s  a  good  studio  ?  she  asked,  for  she  had 
seen  some  charming  pictures  of  Miss  Esther  Vane  in  the 
ahop  windows ;  she  nad  indeed  almost  made  up  her  nund, 
but  she  would  so  like  somebody  else^s  idea  on  the  subject. 
Our  opinion  was  briefly  that  it  was  a  very  good  studio, 
and  the  lady  in  consequence  visited  it  under  a  double  re- 
commendation. That  is  to  say,  there  was  every  reason 
why  she  should  be  pleased  j  she  paid  a  fee  of  a  guinea  and 
a-half  without  murmur  or  dissent,  and  there  was,  in  a  word, 
the  making  of  a  good  sitter  out  of  her.  And  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  proof  submitted  was  that  of  a  plate  under- 
exposed in  every  comer,  and  taken  altogether  in  the  most 
sloYenly  fashion.  It  is  true  a  few  lines  came  with  it, 
stating  that  if  the  picture  were  considered  unsatisfactory, 
the  firm  would  readily  give  a  re-sitting ;  but  that  meant 
the  sitter's  former  trouble  was  all  thrown  away,  and  that 
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the  carefal  dresaing  up  in  finery  and  the  apportionment  of 
another  moining  were  all  to  be  done  orer  again.  Could 
not  some  one  hare  taken  the  tronblo  to  inspect  that  nega- 
tire ;  or  was  the  customer  estimated  at  low  value,  since  she 
paid  her  money  promptly,  and  did  not  give  a  West  End 
address  ?  From  a  brief  account  we  received  of  her  visit, 
the  most  scant  attention  seemed  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  her. 

This  was  a  London  experience.  Here  is  one  from  the 
provinces,  from  a  studio  established  in  one  of  our  fashion- 
able resorts.  A  gentleman,  a  military  man,  brought  us  a 
little  brown  vignette  of  his  better  half.  **  Here,  look  at 
this ;  I  know  you  will  give  me  a  true  opinion— what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  "  We  did  not  say  what  we  thought  of  it  then, 
but  we  will  now ;  the  paper  was  yellow,  and  the  features 
and  hair  were  nnsharp  everywhere.  You  could  almost 
make  out  a  double  eye-brow  on  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
and  there  were  double  hairs  all  over  the  forehead.  Yet 
that  picture  had  been  paid  for  handsomely,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance told  me  he  had  looked  forward  to  visiting 
Summertown,  in  order  to  vieit  this  well-known  studio. 
Out  of  curiosity,  we  made  it  our  business  to  enquire  after- 
wards about  these  two  particular  pictures,  i^ud  we  may  add 
that  in  both  cases  an  assistant  had  done  the  work ;  still, 
this  fact,  obviously,  does  not  take  the  responsibility  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  principal. 

But  these,  will  say  some  of  our  readers,  are  isolated  and 
unfortunate  cases  that  may  happen  occasionally  in  the 
most  oarefully-conducted  studio.  We  cannot  agree  'with 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending 
is  the  discipline  of  the  studio.  When  it  is  first  opened,  and 
when  the  actions  of  all  come  up  to  those  good  intentions, 
which  they  say  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the 
studio,  everything  goes  well  and  satisfactorily.  But  if 
followed  by  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  whether  this  has  to 
do  with  the  appointments  of  the  studio  or  its  personnel, 
then,  from  that  moment,  you  bec^in  to  turn  good  sitters 
into  bad  ones.  Directly  yon  commence  to  judge  this 
sitter  or  that^  to  show  this  one  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
tention, and  that  one  less—in  short,  as  soon  as  you  begin 
tomfdce  a  distinction  between  them  in  treatment — you  run 
the  risk  of  losing  many  a  good  sitter.  You  set  yourself 
up  to  judge,  and  as  often  as  not  you  judge  wrong.  To 
troat  all  studiously  alike  with  the  same  strict  precision  and 
consideration  is  the  only  wise  plan,  and  the  only  way  of 
ensuring  good  sitters. 

If  any  further  proof  were  wanting,  we  have  but  to  point 
to  the  "  Half-a-dozen  Portraits  "  of  which  we  spoke  last 
year.  In  these  cases,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  main- 
tained the  secret  of  our  visit  so  closely  that  in  not  one 
studio  were  we  recognized.  And  what  were  the  results  of 
oar  experience.  That  althonch  we  passed  as  a  good  sitter, 
as  one  who  was  easily  satisfied,  and  who  paid  without  mur- 
mur what  was  asked,  in  three  instances,  at  any  rate,  out 
of  six,  we  were  dissatisfied.  Thinking  and  acting  as  one  of 
the  public,  we  should  never  repay  a  second  visit  to  three 
of  the  studios,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  did  not  re- 
ceive due  attention ;  we  should  try  our  fortune  elsewhere. 
From  this,  it  would  almost  seem  that  half  of  our  studios 
do  not  deserve  to  have  good  sitters.  In  any  case,  this  is 
dear  to  our  mind— that  good  sitters  may  often  be  made 
by  the  photographer  himself,  and  if  they  fail  him,  the  fault 
lies  more  with  the  studio  than  with  the  sitter. 


Iffext  week,    our    « By-the-Bye "  will  be   on    *<Bad 
Sitters." 


PERMANENCE  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

BT  JOBR  G.  HOBSIT. 

Oil  the  28th  of  November,  twenty  yean  ago,  I  was  employing 
mj^  leisure  exaotl;^  as  1  am  to-day,  producing  photographio 
prints,  but  not  prints  from  negatives  obtained  by  the  easy  dry 
plate  process  of  to^dayi  nor  under  quite  such  convenient 


circomatances  as  we  are  accustomed  to  here  in  LiOndon. 
Then  (November  28th,  1863)  I  resided  ashortdiataooe  froia 
the  city  of  Sidney  in  Aostralia,  sarrounded  by  sandhills 
which,  in  this  particular  month  of  the  year,  are  always 
extremely  hot  and  unpleasant,  and  render  it  necessary,  when 
working  near  them,  to  hasten  the  collodion  plate  throogh 
the  process  oi  exposure  to  development  Except  from  rain, 
we  were  entirely  dependent  for  our  supply  of  water  on  a  wdl 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  our  cottage.  What  I  re- 
quired I  had  to  draw  aud  carry,  and  as  this  was  hard  and 
warm  work,  especially  in  summer,  I  did  not  waste  much 
over  washing  prints. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  impoasibilitj  of 
producing  permanent  prints  oa  albumenized  paper.  My 
object  in  ooDtributin^  these  few  lines  is  to  prove  tneoontrary, 
if  twenty  years  is  lafficient  lapse  of  time  to  do  so,  and  I 
think  it  is.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  I  produced  piints  from 
whole-plate  negatives  on  paper  prepared  by  myself.  After 
toning,  I  carried  them  direct  to  the  fixing  bath,  there  to 
remain  for  twenty  minutes,  then  gave  five  changes  of  water, 
allowing  half-an-hour  between  each,  finishing  off  with  hot 
water  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  then  dried  them. 

One  of  the  prints  then  so  treated  (E  put  the  date  on  it  at 
the  time),  after  lying  in  a  drawer  for  about  ten  yeam,  has 
since  for  a  similar  period  been  hanging  framed  in  my  bed- 
room, and  is  as  clear  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  I  produoed  it. 
Others  of  same  batch  have  been  kept  between  the  leaves  of 
books,  and  are  equally  perfect  and  unchanged.  May  we  not 
from  these  facts  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  beautiful 
prints  are  not  so  evanescent  as  many  of  my  fellow  scribblen 
would  have  us  believe  ?    I  think  so. 


^  §idtamtjsi  td  i^tfifffiras^. 


ALBiminZSD  PAFEB  (Printiag  on),^Oontifwed. 

Fixing, — ^This  operation  consiBts  in  disGolving  away  the 
redundant  silver  chloride,  and  bringing  the  print  into  such  a 
condition  that  it  may  be  freely  exposed  to  a  strong  light  without 
being  injured.  The  most  saitable  agent  we  are  acquainted  with 
for  dissolving  the  silver  chloride,  and  the  one  oniversidly  em- 
ployed for  the  parpose,  is  sodium  thiosalphate  (Na^O.),  known 
among  photographers  as  ''hypo.'*  This  salt,  thoogh  a  most 
valaable  photographic  agent,  may  do  serious  injury  to. the  photo- 
grapher should  it  be  allowed  to  mingle  witii  other  matwials  used. 
To  DC  forewarned  is  to  be  forearm^ ;  therefore  the  student  will 
be  most  carefal  not  to  spill  any  about  the  floor,  to  be  atterwards 
kicked  up  in  the  form  of  dust ;  neither  must  he  drop  a  portion 
into  any  other  solution,  nor  wipe  his  hands  on  the  towel  while 
fixing,  without  having  previously  washed  them.  Innumecable 
failures  may  be  tnced  to  a  little  laxity  in  the  above  respects. 

The  quantity  of  solution  to  be  made  up  must  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  work  in  hand.  Small  batches  consisting  of  only  a 
couple  of  dozen  prints  of  small  size  can  be  fixed  in  a  pint  of 
solution ;  but  for  qoantities  of  ten  or  fifteen  sheets,  a  bath  Con- 
taining at  least  tluee  gallons  should  be  used.  We  recomm^ 
the  fixing  solution  to  be  prepared  some  time  previously,  and  it 
vnll  be  well  to  perform  this  and  the  operation  of  fixing  the  prints 
in  a  separate  apartment  The  proportion  of  eiystal  to  water 
should  be  about  1  to  6.  When  smaU  quantities  are  employed,  it 
is  usual  to  make  it  fresh  every  day,  and  slightly  alkaline  by  means 
of  ammonia,  thus  preventing  the  liberation  of  sulphurous  add, 
the  presence  of  which  would  inevitably  cause  the  prints  to  fade. 
After  the  bath  has  been  used  once  for  prints,  it  need  not  be 
thrown  away  because  it  is  inexpensive ;  it  will  answer  quite  as 
well  for  fixing  gelatino-bromide  fihns  as  if  freshly-prepared,  and 
should  be  eventually  treated  with  liver  of  sulphur  to  recover  the 
silver. 

Opinions  differ  regarding  the  use  of  a  fixing  solution  more  tium 
once — and,  as  we  have  pointed  oa^  for  small  quantities,  once 
only  should  be  the  rule.  When  large  quantities  of,  say,  four  or 
five  gallons  are  used  to  fix  as  many  hundred  prints,  the  solution 
may  be  employed  at  least  three  successive  days,  provided  it  be 
strengthened  each  day,  and  kept  sliehtly  alkaline. 

To  make  a  small  quantity,  dissolve  sodium  thiosulphate 
4  ounces,  in  wann  water  20  ounces.    When  cold  add  aa^aonic 
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bjdnfe,  5  minima.  A  wide-monthcd  bottla  will  be  a  ntef  nl  Teste^ 
lo  keep  for  tliii  quntitT  of  bath. 

Ponr  the  Gxing  solntion  into  *  deep  flat  dish,  having  tba  toned 
and  washed  printi  in  a  vessel  of  irater  near  at  hand  ;  traaifer  the 
print*,  one  bj  one,  from  the  renel  of  water  to  the  fixing  bath  in 
tbe  foUowiag  manner.  With  the  right  hand  withdraw  a  print 
from  the  water,  dropping  it  into  the  fixing  solution.  With  the 
left  band  press  it  face  clowDwardi,  continuing  the  operation  until 
■jl  the  prints  are  added.  Let  the  vessel  used  for  washing  be  put 
in  ita  place  before  the  right  hand  be  allowed  to  touch  the  fixing 
■olution.  By  a  strict  observance  of  this  rule,  another  canse  S 
failnre  is  removed.  If  man;  prints  are  to  be  treated  it  is  better 
for  (ma  peraon  to  drop  the  prints  into  the  tolntion,  white  another 
'    nT"^'—  them. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  agitate  the  prints  during  Siation  as 
vba  toning,  otherwise  ttwni,  and  eventual];  fellow  patehea, 
■ill  iwult.  To  prereot  such  an  oecnrreDce,  keep  tumiog  tbe 
phate  one  by  one  face  upwards ;  next  turn  them  all  face  down- 
wiidi,and  continae  turning  them  for  ihe  space  of  fifteen  minutes 
fnim  the  time  the  last  print  was  added  from  tbe  wash[ng  water. 

The  prints,  if  treated  as  we  have  described,  will  be  tboroughlj 
fiied,  and,  if  examined  br  trannnitted  liebt,  will  appear  clear  in 
the  white  porbons.  Collect  the  prints  lu  bnik,  drain  off  the 
npaflnone  liqiud  as  much  as  posiiiblo,  and  separate  them  in  a 
vMsl  of  claku  water.  At  leut  four  chuges  of  water  ghonld  now 
be  given,  Hpanting  the  prints  each  time.  The;  Bboold  be  next 
placed  «ep>nt«l7  on  a  thaet  of  plate  gUss,  or  a  Sat  porcelain  dish, 
nd  prewed  with  a  apcnge  to  rernove  as  tnuch  of  the  water  from 
Ihm  aa  ponible,  after  which  thej  may  be  pat  in  the  washing 
^•calni. 

)r<wluy  Appluinttt. — Photographers  are  more  divided  in 
opiaioa  m  to  which  ie  really  the  beat  mode  of  washing  their  prints 
allet  fixing,  than  might  be  expected;  eseh  one  avers  bis  method 
to  be  correct  both  in  principle  and  practice.  Doubtless  this 
ariMtin  MMM  meaanre  ttirougb  individual  circamitances,  among 
Ikm  beinc  water  anpply,  quantity  of  work,  and  inventive 
oifuAj.  To  meetioa  the  scores  of  contrivances  we  have  seen 
wedd  be  more  likely  to  confuse  than  to  teach ;  therefore  we  will 
mention  two  only  lo  illnstrate  rapid  and  slow  washing  respeciively. 
ne  first  of  theaa  is  Mr.  Marshall  Wane's  rapid  cylindrical 
■uher,  deKribed  in  "Studios  of  Europe,"  pp.  189-190, 
and  shown  in  flg.  .1.  The  outside  cylinder.  A,  is  simply  a 
{  of  tin  to  keep   in  the  water;  the  inside  cylinder,   B, 
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itx  C,  perforated  witb  flue  boles,  to  allow  tbe  waUr  to 
n  all  over  tbe  surfsceof  thopriuts.  C,  deep  glaxed  sarthen- 
ware  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the  prints,  a  number  of  ftae  hales 
being  made  in  the  boitnm  for  the  water  to  pass  through.  D, 
outer  vessel,  of  the  same  material,  fitted  with  sjpbou  (S),  to  per- 
mit the  wash-water  being  removed  from  the  bottom  at  regiilar 
iutercals,  dependant  upon  the  rate  of  supply.  Three  or  four 
hours'  washing  with  such  an  arrangement  will  be  found  ample 
for  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  the  lalts  retained  in  the  poiea 
of  the  paper  after  fixation.  That  i)  more  than  can  be  said  ol  tbe 
custom  of  soaking  prints  a  dozen  or  more  hours  in  water,  with  one 
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that   terolvei,   is   •   few   inches    smaller    thou    the   exterior 
one,    and   it   \t   smply    a    frame-work   covered   with    twine 
letting.    Hie  prints  are  laid  on  this  netting  in  the   ac 
waabii^,   tbe  water   being  tnpplied   bj  small  holes  pie 
ia  tabes    patsing    thiongn  the    drum.    Prints   washed 
means   ol   this   arrannment   for   twenty   minntes,   after   the 
pnnou  treatment  of  loni  changes  of  watet  and  pressing  witb 
tbe  sponge,  are  not  fonnd  to  contain  any  trace  of   the  fixing 

Mit. 

Tbe  other  apparatus  is  a  simple  and  effective  aciangement  ii 
Isodsd  for  ilotrer  wubing  and  larger  quantities.  We  tMlieve 
is  muafictored  by  DanlUo  and  Co.,  LambeUi,  from  the  deaia 
dHt.'W.  fitcher  (Bg.  S].    A,  water  supply.    B,Hiiceovetl 


FBENCH  CORBESPONUENCE. 

PHOTO-TfrOORAFBI— ruOTOGRAPBIC   COPTRIOHT    QUESnON 

— Calico  Dishes  and  Funnels— Celluloid  Varnish 

FOK  Gelatine  Negatives. 

Fhoto-typography. — The  qaestion  relating  to  the  tnnifor- 
matioD  of  a  tiegativa  or  poaitire  print,  baviog  soft  grads- 
tiotis  of  shftdow,  into  a  typographic  negative  with  hatohed 
or  stippled  ahading,  ie  becoming  more  important  every 
day ;  yet  it  is  sarpneing  to  see  how  tittle  used  are  the  pro< 
ceases  prodacing  this  traoeformation.  For  example,  we 
have  been  iu  the  habit  lately  of  receiving  with  the  NEWS 
very  fine  impressions  by  the  "Ink-photo"  process  of 
Ueaars.  Spnigae  and  Co.  To  reproduce  these  lithoerapbic 
impressions  as  typographic  negatives  requires  only  that  one 
of  theae  prints  be  reduced,  using  the  negative  thus  obtained 
for  an  impreasioa  on  bitumenized  zinc  Tbe  result,  when 
bitten  with  acid,  would  be  a  remarkable  typt^raphic  nega- 
tive. Finding  that  none  bas  availed  himself  of  the  appli- 
cation ol  this  process,  I  have  undertaken — as  a  demonstra- 
tion only — to  reprodnce  one  of  these  prints,  of  which  the 
typoDraph  wilt  be  pablishedin  my  treatise  on  photo-t^po- 
grapBy,  now  in  the  press.  By  a  careful  examination  under 
a  magnifying  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  prints  realise 
all  the  requisite  cocditione  for  givin?  typographic  imager 
A  network  of  fine  black  Hues,  clearl^  separated  by  white 
spaces  without  any  continnoDS  haU-Unt,  will  be  observed. 
The  custom  of  interposing  striated  or  granulated  pellicles 
between  the  negative  and  sensitive  film  causes  a  hazy  half- 
tint  over  the  white  sjtaces,  and  a  far  more  complete  lasnlt 
is  obtainable  from  unagea  similar  to  those  by  the  "ink- 
photo  "  or  Woodbury  films  previously  inked.  The  inter- 
posing  of  as  artificial  network  should  therefore  ba 
abandoned  nuleas  in  exceptional  cases.  If  a  regular  grain 
over  the  high  lights  is  desired  in  certain  parts  of  a  typo- 
graphic negative,  the  bitumen  image  having  been  printed 
from  the  negative  and  developed,  the  engraving  plate  is 
re-coated  with  bitumen,  and  exposed  under  a  network,  and 
again  developed.  It  is  easier,  perhaps,  after  the  first  ex- 
posure, to  trace  with  fatty  ink  tne  desired  network  on  the 
plate,  a&d  afterwards  let  it  bite  witb  acid  as  nsoal. 

Photographic  Copyri^U—lbfi  qantion  of  copyright  of 
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photographic  works  ia  following  its  course  at  tbe  Senate 
A  comniisiion  has  been  appoiuted  to  study  M.  Bardonx^s 
bill.  Tbe  point  is  whether  our  legislative  body,  after  con- 
sidering photographic  copyright  equal  with  that  of  works 
of  art  in  general  in  most  international  commercial  treaties, 
will  contradict  this  course  by  depriving  photographic 
works  in  France  of  protection.  The  Photographic 
Society  of  France  and  the  Syndicate  are  both  takiD|;  active 
measures  to  avoid  such  an  undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

Calico  Dishes  and  Funnels. — I  have  lately  been  studying 
the  possibility  of  diminishing  as'  much  as  possible  the 
tourist's  photographic  baggage,  by  making  calico  dishes 
and  funnels.  Strong,  w^Il-made  stuff  is  cut  into  pie:;es  of 
the  desired  shapes,  and  coated  with  normal  collodion ; 
afterwards  varnished  with  celluloid  in  a  warm  place,  the 
stuff  being  about  30^  or  35^  Cent.  Dishes,  &c ,  may  thus 
be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  used  for  developing,  fixing, 
and  washing  of  plates  or  pellicles.  Pellicles  without  paper 
or  collodion  as  support  are  much  more  easy  of  manipulation. 

Celluloid  FarnuA. —Celluloid  varnish  is  excellent  for 
gelatine  negatives,  bnt  difficult  to  spread  evenly.  This 
substance  is  proof  against  water  and  other  agents,  with 
the  exception  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Still,  the 
protection  of  the  negative  is  rendered  more  complete  than 
with  any  other  varnish.  Leon  V  idal. 


The  International  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
announced  to  open  on  April  23rd.  There  has  been  some 
doubt  expressed  whether  photography  will  find  a  place 
under  its  roof,  bnt  as  the  exhibition  is  advertised  as  **  Uni- 
versal,*'  and  is  to  contain  sections  for  art,  science,  and 
industry,  photographs  and  photographic  appliances  must 
perforce  be  admitted. 

We  are  very  diffident  about  the  wisdom  of  printing 
Herr  Haensers  photograph  of  lightning,  which  appears  in 
our  columns  this  week ;  it  is  so  unlike  any  picture,  painter 
or  draughtsman  has  ever  produced.  The  orthodox  zigzag 
is  entirely  wanting,  and  there  is  not  a  single  sharp  angle 
throughout.  In  fact,  the  photograph,  with  its  gentle 
curves,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  our  artists  always  put 
before  us. 


The  Meisenbach  process— the  method  by  which  our  por- 
trait of  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  produced — ^is  surely,  if 
slowly,  making  way.  The  best  of  the  German  comic 
papers,  Fliegende  BldlleTf  last  week  contained  a  very  good 
specimen,  the  original  being  a  pencil  or  crayon  sketch,  and 
not  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  like  those  usually  chosen  for 
reproduction  by  <*  process." 

Captain  Abney,  in  the  Bulletin  Beige,  says  that  the 
Platinotype  Company's  intensifying  solution  contains 
chloride  of  potassium  and  mercuric  chloride  dissolved  in 
water. 


The  first  number  of  Ze  Progres  PhotograpUque^  edited  by 
M.  Leon  Wnlff,  has  just  appeared. 


Dr.  Liesegang  claims  to  bavo  issued  no  less  than  eleven 
editions  of  his  handy  little  look  on  carbon  printing  ;  the 
last  issue  of  Kohk  Druck,  which  reaches  us  with  the  date 
of  1884  printed  on  its  title  page,  will  no  doubt  be  received 
with  the  same  favour  as  its  predecessors. 


It  is  said  that  the  *<  Sunshine  Recorder  *'  at  Kew  had  a 
holiday  during  Christmas  week.  Seemingly,  this  '*  Re- 
corder "  has  been  doing  nothing  ever  since. 


By  the  way,  we  see  that,  according  to  Dr.  Liesegang,  the 
first  photographic  business  established  was  that  of  Pro- 
fessors J.  W.  Draper  and  Morse,  in  America,  who  began 
work  in  1839,  the  same  year  as  Daguerre  announced  hia 
discovery. 

It  is  more  than  a  dozen  years  since  Mr.  Spiller  called 
the  attention  of  the  Photographic  Society  to  a  white  ivory- 
like material  called  Xylonite,  manufactured  from  gun- 
cotton,  camphor,  castor  oil,  and  a  suitable  pigment.  We 
ourselves,  at  the  time,  made  experiment  with  the  mate- 
rial in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  for  developing  carbon 
prints,  its  white  and  pliable  nature  giving  hopes  of  suc- 
cessful employment  for  this  purpose.  But  we  found  the 
snr  ace  was  not  sufficiently  like  enamel,  being  waxy  and 
liable  to  scratch.  For  knife-handles,  pianoforte  keys,  and 
billiard  balU,  the  material  has,  however,  found  a  wide 
application. 

In  Faris  they  evidently  use  billiard  balls  of  this 
description,  for  at  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Foissoni^re, 
says  the  Ghhe,  '*  as  two  persons  were  playing  the  other 
evening,  two  of  the  balls,  after  coming  into  contact  rather 
sharply,  ignited  and  not  only  destroyed  themselveSy  but 
also  set  fire  to  the  cloth  of  the  table."  The  proprietor, 
naturally  indignant,  threatens  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  manufacturer  of  the  balls,  and  with  this  view  has  sent 
sundry  fragments  of  them  to  be  analysed.  If  the  balls 
are  made  of  soluble  guncotton,  this  will  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  the  chemist,  an*!  tbe  fact  that  such  balls  are 
liable  to  ignite  by  cannoning  will  be  a  bar  to  the  farther 
use  of  this  material  in  connection  with  billiards. 


We  seem  to  have  made  a  serious  mistake  the  other  day 
in  describing  M.  Chapiro  of  St  Petersburgh  as  <*  Court 
Photographer.''  It  should  have  b^n  *<By  special  ap- 
pointment to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.*'  Daily  papers, 
please  copy. 

Tbe  nomination  of  candidates  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  must  be  made  daring 
the  present  month.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that 
he  who  receives  most  nominations  is  usually  elected,  and 
that  a  candidate  well  ** requisitioned"  is  almost  certain 
of  success.  No  doubt  popular  candidates  have  an  ad- 
vantage, but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  that  elec- 
tioneering traits  are  introdaced  among  the  memben  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Society. 

A  correspondent  announces  in  the  Times  the  disooveiy 
of  two  inscriptions  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar  on  Lebanon. 
The  inscriptions  are  engraved  on  rock,  right  and  left  of  a 
pathway,  and  although  their  translation  has  already  been 
mode  by  M.  Pognon,  a  clever  Assyriologist,  the  Times  oor- 
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nspDodeat  says :  '^  It  is  rer j  desirable  that  at  least  pho- 
tographs of  them  shoald  be  executed,  and  mocddings 
taken  before  the  origlaals,  already  so  serioasly  injured  and 
exposed  to  the  ▼andalistn  ofthenatires,  have  suffered  new 
and  irretrievable  harm/*  Pleasure-seekers  are,  it  ap- 
pears, one  of  the  scourges  of  Syria,  and  as  these  Arabs 
will  do  anything  to  get  money,  such  a  discovery  as  this  is 
never  safe.  To  photograph  it  is  a  kind  of  assurance 
against  loss,  and,  therefore,  its  reproduction  in  this  wise 
should  be  undertaken  without  delay.  The  inscriptions,  it 
seems,  which  are  headed  by  the  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
relate  to  the  felling  of  cedar  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lebanon. 


"The  old  curiosity  shop  "  of  Charles  Dickens,  where 
lived  in  fancy,  if  not  in  fact,  little  Nell  and  her  grand- 
father, is  doomed.  To  many  people,  a  memento  of  the 
quaint  old  pile  that  inspired  Dickens  to  write  his  touch- 
ing story  would  be  very  welcome,  and  the  best  memento 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  photograph.  The  hooae  is 
Na  11,  Portsmouth  Street,  Lincaln's  inn  Fields,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  hist  houoe  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-iu-the- 
flelds.  for  some  time,  the  old  premises — ^they  are  now 
used  as  a  store  for  waste  pipsr— have  been  in  a  shaky  con- 
dition, and  on  Boxing  Day  steps  were  taken  to  have  the 
building  shored  up. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  fourteen  observing 
parties  stationed  around  the  North  Pole,  of  whom  we  have 
seyeral  times  spoken  in  these  columns,  have  been,  able  to 
fulfil  their  duties  succeasfully,  and  return  home  without 
mishap.  The  stations  were  chosen  by  Professor  Wild,  the 
President  of  the  International  Polar  Committee,  and  most 
of  the  European  nations,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  sent 
repreaentatives.  The  time  allotted  for  the  observations 
was  a  twelvemonth,  and  they  were  carried  on  simnltane- 
oosly  stall  the  stations,  viz.,  from  August  1882,  to  August 
1883.  Beudes  meteological  and  magnetioal  instnunents, 
most  of  the  parties  were  provided  with  photographic  ap- 
paratus, of  which  very  good  use  seems  to  have  been  made. 


TnUh  employs  a  new  phrase  in  criticism ;  instead  of  re-> 
peatiDg  Hamlet's  oft-quoted  dictum  about  out-heroding 
Uerod,  our  contemporary  speaks  of  a  bigger  and  intenser 
nature,  as  a  photographic  enlargement  of  the  character. 


An  object  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers  is 
announced  for  sale  next  Thursday,  among  the  effects  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett,  F.R.S.,  at  Sandrock,  Maresfield. 
This  is  no  other  than  '<  the  original  invention  of  Helio- 
giBphie  by  Mouf.  Nioephere  Nicpce,  with  his  autograph 
memoir."  This  manusotipt  would  be  of  considerable  value 
in  any  historical  collection,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will 
find  a  sympathetic  purchaser.  The  auctioneers  entrusted 
with  the  sale  are  Messrs.  Austen  and  Son,  of  Marling  Place, 
Wadhurst 


There  has  always  been  an  objection  to  awarding  medals 
to  portraits  pore  and  simple.     How  can  any  judge  decide 


upon  the  work  of  a  portrait,  unless  he  knows  the  original? 
while  its  contributor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  sends  a 
fancy  portrait  or  figure  study,  may  run  the  risk  of  being 
put  out  of  the  portrait  class,  and  relegated  to  the  **  genre  '* 
collection,  which,  strange  to  say,  usually  commands  but  an 
inferior  award.  A  model  for  the  best  type  of  beauty  would 
at  once  clear  away  doubts  of  this  kind,  and  any  oostumet 
however  fanciful,  and  pose,  however  romantic,  would  be 
admissible.  Indeed,  the  competition  would  be  an  incentive 
to  strive  after  something  outside  the  conventionaL 


No  doubt  much  would  depend  upon  the  model  chosen, 

but  this  is  a  matter  as  important  almost    to  the  painter 

as  it  would  be  to  the  photographer.    The  obtaining  of  a 

charming  model  is  of  itself  a  display  of  taste,  for  it  is  not 

every   damsel,  however    comely,  who   satisfies   artistic 

ex'gencies.    Again,  while  this  lady's  oval  face  and  olive 

complexion  would  serve  well  as  a  **  Maid  of  Athens*'  if 

she  were  draped,  say,  as  '*  Ophelia,"  the  result,  despite  the 

model's  beauty,  would  be  probably  a  failure ;  and  in  the  same 

way,  obviously,  a  "Hetty  Sorrel  "or  "Dolly  Varden" 

could  not  pose  as  Cleopatra.     Here  at  once  is  plenty  of 

artistic  scope  for  the  photographer.    Next  come  pose  and 

expression ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  lighting,  all  of 

which  would  give  competitors  plenty  to  do.    In  the  end, 

possibly,  it  might  be  that  the  judges  inclined  to  one  type  of 

beauty  rather  than  another,  but  this  must  remain  one  of 

the  elements  of  chance,  to  be  found  in  every  competi- 
tion. 

Though  Mr.  Pancoat's  remarks  at  the  Photographic 
Society  on  photographers  who  exhibit  pictures  from  ne- 
gatives which  they  have  neither  prepared  nor  developed 
excited  a  murmur  of  response  from  the  meetings  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  That  which  governs  excel- 
lence in  photographs  now-a-days  is,  to  use  a  somewhat 
hackneyed  phrase,  their  artistic  merit.  Superb  manipu- 
lative photography  is  quite  out  of  count  if  the  subject  be 
ilUchosen  or  ill- arranged.  Time  was  when  photographic 
excellence  alone  was  sufficient,  but  that  was  before  we 
had  become  masters  of  our  materials.  In  many  first-class 
studios  the  photographer— <yr,  as  he  should  be  called,  the 
artist— does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  development, 
but  concentrates  his  whole  attention  on  the  posing  and 
lighting  of  the  figure,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the 
picture.  Where  it  is  a  matter  of  out-door  photography, 
development,  however,  is  in  many  respects  like  the  laying 
on  of  colours  in  painting  ;  judgment,  skill,  and  tact  are  all 
necessary. 

The  great  point  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  picture  shall 
really  be  the  result  of  care  and  study,  and  not  a  mere 
"  fiuke."  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  quite  ignorant  of 
the  rudiments  of  artistic  composition  to  obtain  by  chance 
a  most  charming  picture ;  but  for  every  one  so  obtained 
he  will  show  with  equal  pride  twenty  abortions.  Mr. 
Pancoast  probably  alluded  to  such,  and  if  so,  everyone  will 
agree  with  him,  that  photographic  societies  ought  not  to 
be  overrun  with  new  members  whose  only  photographic 
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qaftlificatioQ  is  that  of  befog  able  to  uncap  the  lens.  A 
recent  test  to  secure  only  good  men  wonld  be,  previous  to 
election^  the  sabmission  of  (say)  a  dozen  pictures,  which,  if 
uniformly  good  artistically,  would  show  that  they  had  not 
been  secured  by  stray  shots.    . 


Jpropos^  it  may  be  no  breach  of  confidence  to  point  out 
that  at  a  competition  held  not  long  since,  an  award  was  de- 
cided on  this  yery  ground.  Between  two  series  of  photo- 
graphs very  nearly  equal  in  merit,  the  choice  fell  on  the 
series  which  showed  the  most  uniform  compliance  with  the 
canons  of  art  The  unsuccessful  photographer,  though  he 
bad  produced  some  beautiful  pictures,  had  made  m* shakes 
in  others,  which  clearly  indicated  that  his  results  were  not 
altogether  dissociated  from  accident. 


(stent  JfnteUigentt. 


Applications  for  FroviBional  Protection. 
5896.  Alvxakdbb  Bobland,  of  Wilmslow,  in  the  couitj  of 
Chester,  for  an  inyention  of  **  Improvements  in  and  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  photographic  negatives  to  he  nsea  in  the 
processes  of  photo-lithograph  j,  photo -zincography,  photo- 
engraving, photo- etching,  or  photo-type  productiona— Dated 
28th  December,  1883. 

Keta  Patent  Law.  1884. 
8.  Habt, ''Photographic  cameras,"  known  as  portable  folding 

or  tourists  cameras. 
114.  Van  db  Wbtdb,  "  Frodocine  vignetted  photographs." 
175.  W.  MoBQAif,  <*  Production  ofpicture  and  other  like  mounts." 

Orant  of  Provisional  Protection.  . 
6G81.  William  Kobebt  Laxb,  of  the  firm  of  Haseltine,  Lake, 
and  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  Soatham^ton  Baildingjs,  London,  for 
an  inyention  of  *<  improvements  m  and  relating  to  colour- 
printing,  also  partilj  applicable  for  producing  coloored  photo- 
ffiaphs  uid  for  similar  paiposes." — A  communication  to  him 
from  abroad  by  Aagaste  Bisson,  of  Paris,  France,  HeUographic 
Engraver.— Dated  8th  December,  1888. 

Patent  Etealed. 
4782.  John  Edwin  Atkinson,  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of 
Kent^  for  an  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  nse 
in  transporting  and  exposing  sensitized  photographic  plates  or 
fihns."— Dated  4th  October,  1888. 

Speoifloationa  Published  during  the  Week. 
281<t.  Benjamin  Josbph  Babnabd  Mills,  of  the  firm  of  Harris 
and  Millr,  of  28,  Southampton  Boildings,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  Patent  Agent,  for  '*  A  new  mode  of  and  apparatus 
for  packing  and  preserving  sensitive  plates.'* — ^A  communication 
to  him  from  abroad  by  Antoine  Lumi^re,  of  Bae  St.  Victor, 
Monplaisir,  Ijons,  in  the  Bepnblie  ot  France.— Dated  the  7tli 
of  May,  1888. — {This  Invention  r9o$i»ed  FrwitiotuU  Jhroteetion 

The  mvention  consists  of  a  metallic  box  intended  to  contain 
previonsly  prepared  dry  plates  for  photographic  purposes,  and  to 
preserve  them  from  all  exterior  action  of  light,  of  humidity,  or  dE 
any  other  agent  which  could  injure  them.  The  height  of  the  box 
is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  plates  which  it  is  to  contain,  these 
latter  are  held  therein  in  parallel  grooves  formed  of  a  corrugated 
sheet  soldered  to  the  lateral  walls,  which  are  thus  strengthened. 
The  four  vertical  faces  are  also  strengthened  by  projecting  ribs  of 
various  forms.  The  cover  is  provided  with  a  shoolder  pmllel  to 
its  edges,  which  limits  its  application  to  the  box  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cover  without  teaching  the  upper  edges  of  the  plates  which 
project  above  the  box.  The  plates  are  thus  held  perf  ecUy  without 
contact,  and  can  be  Msily  placed  and  withdrawn  hy  their  upper 
edge.  All  sides  composmg  the  cover  of  the  box  are  carefmly 
soldered  by  the  overlapping  of  one  of  tliem  over  each  edge  in 
such  manner  as  to  render  tiie  whole  perfecUy  tight  The  closing 
is  ^ected  by  a  sealing  with  cement,  with  seaung-wax,  or  any  other 
material  preventing  the  entry  of  light,  covered,  if  required,  with  a 
band  of  doth  or  paper. 


2338.  JosiAH  Adams  the  younger,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  oounty  of 
Lancaster,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  manafiMsture  of  ooloued 
photo^^phic  pictures." — {Thi»  Invention  received  Frovieional 
Protection  only). 

My  plan  of  operation  \h  to  place  the  photographic  image  on 
the  back  of  the  plate,  then  pamt  its  outer  si^ace  either  after 
varnishing  or  otherwise.  When  the  paint  is  dry,  coat  the  entire 
liack  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc,  gam,  and  bslsam,  or  oxide 
of  sine  and  a  drying  oil.  In  place  of  oxide  of  nnc,  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  may  be  used,  if  the  colours  used  do  not  chemically  de« 
compose  it,  or  other  suitable  chemically  neutral  pigment  oould 
be  used  with  either  of  these  menstrua.  While  the  gum,  whidi 
can  be  gum  copal,  gum  elemi,  or  other  like  transparent  fpxukt  >■ 
still  wet»  a  sheet  of  pure  white  cellulose  paper  is  laid  on  in  audi 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  enclodDg  of  air-bubbles,  and  gently 
pressed  against  the  photograph,  so  &at  the  menstruum  in  which 
the  oxide  of  zinc  or  other  pigment  is  susiNended  shall  penetrate 
the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  be  thus,  by  capillary  attraction,  with* 
drawn  from  the  sorfac  e  of  the  photograph.  The  paper  is  sJlowei 
to  dry  on  the  plate,  and  as  evapouration  goes  on  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  paper,  still  more  of  the  menstruum  is  withdrawn 
from  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  result  is,  when  the  whole  has 
set,  a  dear,  dosely-adhering  coat  envelope  the  surCaee  of  the 
plate,  and  an  eflfect  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  opal  glasa  is  ob- 
tained. Instead  of  pure  cellulose  paper,  other  bibuh>ua  mate- 
rial oould  be  substituted,  but  it  must  be  absorbent,  not  brittie, 
and  absolutely  neutral  cheriiically.  The  bibulous  matter  in 
some  instances  can  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Thus*  if  a 
varnish  menstruum  be  used,  it  can  be  laid  on  thick,  and  before 
setting,  the  outer  surface  repeatedly  but  gentiy  washed  with 
ether.  The  ether,  haying  a  stirong  attraction  for  the  menstruum, 
rapidly  draws  it  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  leaving  the  pig- 
ment against  the  latter.  The  result,  however,  is  not  as  good,  as  it 
is  liable  to  scratch  or  rub  off,  and  is  but  a  poor  and  expensive 
subetitute  for  the  process  already  described. 

Patent  Oraated  in  France. 

164,972.  SoHLOTTBBHoss,  for  **An  automatic  appaiatns  for 
exposing  flexible  and  elastic  bodies  to  the  action  of  solar  reyi 
and  other  agents."— Dated  19th  April,  1888.— Class  12. 

165,104.  ToMMASi,  of  Paris,  for  *<  A  photo-electric  seleniom- 
regulator."— Dated  25th  April,  1888.— Glass  12. 

Patents  Granted  in  Amerioa. 

leeued  Deeember  lUAn 
289,951.  Yf.  Ibtino  Adams,  Mont  Clair,  New  Tork,  *'  Fhoto- 

g^phic  developing  pan   or  tray."    Filed  Aug.  1888.    No 

modeL 
A  glass  bath  with  a  well  at  one  end,  like  the  weU-knowa 
<*  Borton  batii." 

Itsued  Deeetnher  IHth. 
290,217.  Jay  Dkitsiiobe,  Niles,  Mich.,  "BCaehinefor  retouching 

photographic    negatives."  —  Filed  August   29,   1888.     (No 

model). 


Ciairn,^!,  In  a  retouching-machine,  the  loop  ^  in  combination 
with  the  pencil  d  and  the  cord  or  string  ff,  substantially  as 
described. 

2.  In  -a  retouching  machine,  the  elastic  section  a  in  the  coid 
or  strinar  ^,  in  combination  witii  a  retouching-pencily  substanti- 
ally as  described. 
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3.  In  a  retoacbiog-machine,  the  combiDation  and  arrange- 
meat,  with  the  cord  or  strings,  of  the  bar  b,  the  eye  h,  the  loop 
/,  the  eye  it,  the  ring  a,  the  rod  r,  and  the  weight  tOf  substanti- 
iJl J  9»  described. 

290,655.  Chablks  L.  Wright,  New  York,  N.Y.,  "  Process  of 
oolooring  photographs.*' — Filed  April  18, 1883.  (No  speci- 
mens,) 

CUim. — 1.  The  process  of  making  coloured  photographs,  sub- 
stantially aa  herein  described,  which  consists  in  applying  to 
photographic  paper  in  a  raw  state  an  even  coating  of  a  mixture 
of  sgg-albumen,  neutral  sulphate  of  barium,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, salicylic  acid,  and  glycerine,  then  sensitizing,  printing, 
toning^  and  fixing  in  the  ordinaiy  manner,  and  then  softening 
the  albumen  coagulated  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  with 
concentrated  ammonia,  then  applying  the  colours  in  a  mixture 
of  albumen,  salicylic  acid,  glycerine,  aqua-ammonia,  and  water, 
and  then  settiag  the  colour  in  the  prints  by  passing  them  through 
a  bath  of  alcohol,  water,  and  nitric  acid,  in  or  about  the  propor- 
tions asset  forth. 

3.  The  process  of  preparing  photographic  paper  to  receive  the 
inpresdon  from  the  n^patiye,  substantially  aa  herein  described, 
which  eonsiata  in  applying  to  the  paper  an  even  coating  of  a  mix- 
tore  of  Qgg-albumen,  neutral  sulphate  of  barium,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  salicylic  acid,  and  glycerine,  in  or  about  the  propor- 
tions as  set  forth. 

8.  The  process  of  colouring  photographic  prints,  which  con- 
nrts  in  applying  the  colours  in  a  mixture  of  albumen,  salicylic 
acid,  glycerine,  aqua-ammonia,  and  water,  and  then  passing  the 
eoloored^  prints  through  a  setting-bath  of  alcohol,  water,  and 
nitric  add,  in  or  about  the  proportions  as  set  forth. 

290,587.  Edward  Klaubkb,  Louisville,  Ky.,    '  Box  for  Photo- 
gn^hic  Dry.PUtes."— FUed  June  11th,  1883.    (No  model). 


Ckim.^A  diy-plate  box  having  near  one  end  the  rectangular 
abotments  b,  with  their  edges  e  trulv  vertical  and  in  line  with  each 
other,  and  between  the  abutments  the  interspace  or  recess  <f,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  thumb,  and  sits  oat  safficientlpr  from  the 
sdjacent  end  wall  of  the  box  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the 
thwnb  for  removing  the  dry-plates,  substantially  as  specified. 


CUA.FTEEUS    ON    LA.NDSCAPE. 
No.  1. — ^In  the  Field. 

BT  H.  p.  KOBINSON. 

I  AM  afraid  that  in  these  chapters  a  great  deal  more  will 
be  found  concerning  my  own  personality  and  prod  actions 
than  a  modest  writer  wonld  wiiliugly  admit ;  bat  I  cannot 
see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  for  fear  the  reader 
ahoold  find  the  indiridaality  offensively  prominent,  I 
apologise  beforehand  and  hope  to  be  forglTen. 

The  nature  of  the  information  I  wish  to  convey,  and  the 
lesions  I  desire  to  inculcate,  seem  almost  to  demand  that 
I  ihoald  teach  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  pictures  which  have  been  the  outcome 
of  that  experience  would  be  the  most  suitable  illustrations. 
It  ODght  to  be  evident  that  pictures  which  have  been  actu- 
ally produced  by  photography  will  better  show  the  pecali- 
ttities  and  limitations  of  the  art  than  any  other  method  of 
illoitration.  At  the  same  time,  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  the  great  masters  of  painting  and  the  allied  arts  are 
not  to  be  neglected ;  indeed,  withoat  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  arrangement  of  a  picture 
80  that  the  greatest  amount  of  pictorial  effect  shidi  be  got 
out  of  any  given  material,  the  student  is  scarcely  ready  to 
take  the  field.  For  oar  present  purpose,  however,  we  will 
appose  the  pupil  has  some  slight  inkliog  of  this  knowledge, 
ttd  is,  to  some  extent,  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Compo- 
ation  and  Chiaroseuio. 


Before  you  go  out  with  the  camera  in  your  band,  it  would 
be  well  to  decide  what  you  intend  to  do.  A  camera,  if  of 
any  size,  is  but  an  encumbrance  the  first  time  you  inspect 
an  unknown  diBtrict  in  search  of  subjects.  A  note-book 
and  pencil  are  much  more  appropriate  implements,  and  a 
view-meter  may  be  useful,  but  the  camera  is  best  left  at 
home.  Of  course,  I  know  that  when  you  are  hurried,  as  on 
a  tour,  you  have  no  time  to  make  these  preliminary  arrange- 
ments; but,  under  such  circumstances,  you  are  not  so  much 
looking  afier  pictures,  as  endeavouring  to  secure  reminis- 
cences of  your  travels,  in  the  nature,  as  it  were,  of  sketches. 
Oor  present  object  is  to  make  pictures.  Equipped,  then, 
with  note-book  and  pencil,  you  may  go  forth  prospecting. 

When  you  meet  with  a  scene  that  strikes  yon  as  giving 
unusually  fine  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  good  picture, 
don't  throw  it  away  by  making  a  careless  use  of  it,  such  ss 
taking  it  at  the  wrong  time  of  day,  or  without  the  neces- 
sary figures  and  accessories  to  make  all  out  of  it  that  can 
be  made.  Don't  leave  the  arrangement  of  it  until  you 
want  to  expose  the  plate.  Think  it  all  out  thoroughly 
before  the  time  of  action  comes,  so  that  you  may  have 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  execute  when  the  moment 
arrives — when  the  weather  is  propitious  and  all  things 
are  conducive  to  a  successful  result.  Waste  your  time 
and  plates  as  much  as  you  like,  but  don't  throw  away  a 
fine  subject.  Besides  being  the  nearest  road  to  success,  it 
is  a  saving  of  time  to  'Hbink  before  you  leap." 

As  an  illustration  of  how  time  may  be  saved  by  pre- 
liminary inspection,  I  may  state  that  in  addition  to 
walking  several  miles,  I  once  exposed  thirty  15  by  12 
plates  in  nine  hours.  These  were  all  landscapes  with 
figures— each,  more  or  less,  telling  a  story.  A  few  of 
the  plates  were  used  for  duplicate  exposures,  so  as 
to  make  more  sure  of  difficult  or  favourite  subjects  ;  but 
twenty-two  of  the  resulting  pictures  have  since  appeared 
in  exhibitions,  and  some  have  taken  medals,  so  their 
quality  must  have  been  up  to  a  certain  mark.  This  rapidity 
is  easily  accoonted  for.  We  were  staying  at  a  countiy 
house,  and  had  been  troubled  with  unsuitable  weather  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  had  little  else  to  do  but  look  out 
subjects  and  make  a  complete  study  of  them.  So  the  work 
was  all  cut  and  dried  when  the  fitting  day  arrived.  And 
what  a  day  it  was !  It  was  worth  waiting  for.  The  light 
seemed  to  alter  to  suit  every  effect  1  desired.  A  slight 
sketch  was  made  for  each  picture,  and  the  subject  and  title 
decided,  the  models  selected,  and  the  exact  place  and  pose 
assigned  to  each  figure.  There  was  nothing  left  to  be  done, 
speaking  metaphorically,  but  to  turn  the  handle  and  grind 
out  the  tune. 

When  a  view  is  selected,  you  should  consider  it  as  a 
painter  would  if  he  were  going  to  make  an  important  work 
of  it.  You  have  not  so  much  power  of  modification  as  he 
possesses,  therefore  your  skiU  and  ingenuity  must  make  up 
for  the  loss.  In  most  cases  there  is  more  to  be  done  than 
some  photographers  are  aware.  The  chiaroscuro  is  very 
considerably  in  the  photographer's  hands.  It  is  proverbiiu 
that  everything  will  come  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait ; 
and  if  he  is  not  hurried— and  I  am  not  writing  for  the 
American  tourist — he  can  select  from  twenty  different 
effects  of  light,— from  the  long  shadows  of  early  morning, 
through  the  almost  shadowless  noon,  to  the  softened  lights 
and  deepened  shades  of  coming  evening. 

The  composition,  also,  is  capable  of  great  modification 
Variations  of  a  foot  or  two  in  the  point  of  view  will  often 
very  materially  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  imd 
masses.  The  removal  of  the  limb  of  a  tree  or  less  obtru- 
sive twigs  and  branches,  will  sometimes  disclose  a  picture 
which  scarcely  existed  before.  The  opening  of  a  gate  may 
serve  to  give  variety  of  line  and  opportunity  for  figures 
that  did  not  previously  exist.  I  have  even  seen  the  flood- 
gates of  a  weir  opened,  so  that  a  photographer  might  ob- 
tain the  effect  he  required.  When  all  has  been  done  that 
can  be  done,  take  yet  another  look  round  to  see  that  nothing 
has  been  forgotten.  Above  all,  don't  trust  to  your  memory 
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for  ftny thing.  Moke  sketches  sod  notes,  i>o  that  nolh'mg 
may  be  left  to  chsnce ;  ;oa  vitl  then  be  free  io  your  miod 
to  proceed  with  the  selectioD  of  joar  aeit  subject. 

An  there  are  no  two  thtags  alike  in  nature,  no  tno  blades 
of  grass,  nor  even  t«ro  Bccurstelj  correspondiDg  aides  of 
the  same  face,  it  ia  difficnlt  for  ma  to  be  Tery  psiticular  and 
minnCe  sboat  the  airaagemeut  of  aoy  special  view  or 
Tiews,  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  consist  a  good  deal  ia 
DBgatiTe  advice.  I  can,  however,  refer  slightly  to  some 
■nbjecU  that  have  sot  jet  been  much  hackneyed  or  made 
the  oominon  property  of  every  photographer,  like  the 
raioa  of  our  castles  and  abbeys,  oar  churches  aod  water- 
falls. This,  by-the-bye,  reminds  me  that  1  did  not  aotice 
any  represootatioa  of  Conway  Castle  in  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Society.  We  misa  onr  old  friend. 
The  venerable  rnin  has  never  been  absent  any  previous 
year,  Kenilworth  aud  Warwick,  however,  were  still  to 
the  fore. 

Enough  use  has  not  been  made  of  the  sky.  "We  aome- 
times  see  a  photograph  of  a  good  sky  with  a  bit  of  sea— 
witness  Mayland'a  apleodid  "Sea  and  Cloud,"and  the  uae 
of  a  second  negative  in  ordinary  Undscapes  has  fortu- 
nately become  common,  notwitbstandiog  the  opposition 
the  method  met  with  for  several  years  —bat  we  Eeldom  see 
what  might  be  called  a  sky  picture ;  that  is,  a 
picture  the  principal  subject  of  which  is  the  sky,  the  land 
and  Egar«s  taking  a  secondary  position  Here  is  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  k  od  of  effect  I  mean 


It  w.iB  a  quite  poasible  subject.  I  was  forgetliog  all  about 
ihBBhooiing  when  a  dead  pheasant  plunged  at  my  feet  «nd 
)woke  me  from  my  dream. 

In  the  selection  of  a  view,  great  attention  should  be  p»ia 
to  (he  foreground.  The  foreground  ie  of  so  roncli  im- 
portanoe  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  a  Tiew_  u 
not  well-fitted  in  this  respect,  it  can  never  be  an  effectire 
picture.  An  uninteresting  plain  of  smooth  meadow,  for 
instance,  is  sufficient  to  rnin  a  view,  however  beaatifnl 
the  middle  distance  and  disUnce  may  be.  A  landacape 
photograph  seems  to  require  a  good  foreground  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  picture.  Other  parts  of  the  scene  mnst 
compose  well,  and  be  in  hirmony,  but  it  is  not  necenary 
that  they  shall  be  of  importaoce,  while  if  the  foregronnd 
be  weak  or  ill -composed,  no  strength  or  importance  in 
other  parts  will  save  the  picture. 

It  is  fortunate,  hoyever,  that  the  foreground  is  joet  that 

fart  of  the  scene  over  which  the  artist  haa  must  coittroL 
t  would  be  useless  to  go  into  any  detail  aa  to  the  arrange- 
s  of  foregrounds  -,  the  disposition  of  each  can  onl;  be 
settled  as  each  case  arises,  but  I  here  give  an  illoatni- 
tion  of  bow  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  foreground  has 
been  ameliorated  by  the  introduction  of  figures. 


The  peottUar  charm  of  aer  al  pi  .  .  _ .  _ 

neglected.       The  clear,  bright  day,  when  all  objects 
sharply  defined,  is  still  the  sort  of  weather  in   which  the 
photographer  delights.    'I  here  are  lovely  pictures  to  be  g 
in  the  mist,  but  lbs  oppOTtanitiea  for  these  effects  are  rai 
Some  years  ago  I  rose  very  early  each  day  for  a  week 
the  attempt  to  get  a  gronp  or  two  of  mushroom  gatherers 
in  the  morning  mist.    But  "  The  breezy  call  of  incense- 
breathing  morn"  was  wasted,  and  I  was  not  rewarded  for 
my  constancy.     Who  has  not  seen  and  admired  the  beau- 
tiful, dreamy,  indefinite  effect  of  mist  among  the  nearly 
leafless  trees  of  autumn,  when  the  sun,  trying  to  pierce 
through  the  vaponr-taden  atmosphere,  las  reproduced  a 
scene  from  fairy-land? 

Such  a  scene  as  this  I  saw  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  vaa  out 
with  a  shooting  party,  and  was  one  of  what  ia  called 
the  "  forward  guns."  I  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  a  beau- 
tiful cover.  A  fine  mist  partly  obscured  everything,  but 
flo  slightly  that  the  strong  sunlight  penetrated  sud  Ulumi- 
Dated  the  foreground,  which  oousiBted  chiefly  of  a  light, 
broken  clay  bank  that  gave  great  breadth,  and  threw  back 
the  mist- enveloped  trees.  A  kesper  in  dark  brown 
velveteen,  with  a  black  retriever  at  heel,  listening  to  the 
beaters  workieg  their  way  from  the  far  side  of  the  wood, 
lidded  life  to  the  scene,  and  gave  point  to  the  composition. 


In  th  s  case  there  was  a  pretty    varied  belt  of  trees  in 

he  m  ddle  d  stance  and  a  wooded  he  ght  in  the  distance 
he  foreground  was  a  plain  p  ece  of  pajk  and  with  useful 
lumpB  of  gorsa  and  braken  sea  tered  about  but  a  photo 
g  aph  of  th  s  won  d  have  no  cU  m  to  be  a  p  ctnrc  Ths 
B  mple  introdac  on  of  a  coup  e  of  flgnres  w  th  some  httle 
act  on  n  them  br  aks  up  the  plainness  of  the  field  g  ves 
iLtereat  and  accentnat«e  the  composit  on 

The  student  hav  ng  now  made  up  hia  m  nd  what  he  is 
go  ng  to  do  may  go  and  do  it  fle  ahould  see  that  ha 
mechanical  arrangemeuEs  are  so  complete  and  easily  sc- 
cesBible  that  he  will  scarcely  have  any  necessity  to  tbink 
of  them  ;  but  for  fesr  he  should  have  to  do  so,  let  bim  pat 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  get  an  assistant  to  look  after 
the  luggage,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  on  the  groiuid 
capable  of  good  work  if  yon  hare  been  doing  duty  at  a 
heavy  porter  on  the  way.  All  preUminaries  should  be  so 
complete  tliatno  doubt  or  hesitation  should  be  poaeibla 
The  battle  should  he  fought  and  the  victory  won  before 
the  cap  is  taken  off  the  lena,  or  the  trigger  of  the  shattec 
is  pulled. 

{To  he  continued.) 


'.   nothing  ol 
a  the   Buggeatian  it 

From  the  relation  which  ooaein  bean  to  gelatine,  albumga, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  group  of  liodisi  known  ia  tbe 
chemiit  u  the  proteia  pomponndf ,  I  wu  induced  to  try  it  u  * 
vehicle  for  the  aanailJTe  Balte  of  silver ;  more  by  way  of  eaxia^ 
than  with  any  eipeetaUon  of  recwviug  good  resulte.     Hent 
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tbeltt^  the  oompftrative  success  which  attended  my  experiments, 
altboogh  conducted  in  rather  a  hap  hazard  manner,  lias  induced 
me  to  make  known  the  facts. 

Casein  as  it  occurs  in  its  ordinary  state  of  solution  in  milk, 
has  certain  properties  which  are  entirely  different  from  those 
poanssed  by  casein  obtained  perfectly  free  from  alkali. 

To  obtain  it  in  the  latter  condition,  ordinary  skim  milk  is 
itkea  and  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  every  trace  of  cream, 
and  then  coagulated  by  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The 
ooagolum  or  cheese  thus  formed  is  pressed  in  a  flannel  cloth  to 
free  it  from  the  whey ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  (sal  soda),  from  which  it  is  again  pre- 
ctpttated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  collected  and 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  washed  in  a  flannel  bag  with  water 
containing  two  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  object  of  the 
washing  ia  to  free  the  casein  from  fat.  It  is  then  mixed  with 
pure  water,  in  which  it  swells  and  gradually  dissolves,  especially 
if  the  temperature  be  slightly  raised. 

The  casein  in  a  pure  condition  may  be  thrown  down  by 
careful  neutralization  with  an  alkali,  and  the  precipitate 
washed. 

So  formed,  casein  dissolves  only  slightly  in  cold  water,  rather 
better  in  hot  water,  but  not  at  all  in  alcohol.  It  forms  solutions 
with  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda  which  no  longer,exhibit  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  chloride  of 
ammonium,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  other  neutral  alkaline  salts, 
fonning  on  evaporation  a  film  of  homy  casein.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  mineral  adds,  bat  ia  precipitated  on  addition  of  excess  of 
add.  The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  we  have  said, 
disaolves  readily  in  water,  but  before  doing  so  swells  up  like 
gelatine.  It  was  this  property  which  confinned  my  notion  of 
its  probable  use  as  a  substitute  for  gelatine. 

I  accordingly  made  use  only  of  this  combination  of  casein  with 
hydrochloric  add  without  experimenting  with  the  pure  casein, 
the  properties  of  which  I  have  merely  quoted  to  direct  the 
attention  of  those  who  may  desire  to  experiment  further. 

I  tried  several  combinations,  using  the  bromides  of  zinc, 
cadminnij  and  ammonium ;  making  the  emulsions  by  the  cold 
and  by  the  hot  method. 

I  found  that  a  predpitaUon  of  the  casein  invariably  occurred 
on  adding  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  by  the  cautious  addition  of 
pore  ammonia  and  subsequent  gentle  boiling,  a  complete  solutior 
was  effected,  and  a  rather  fine-grained  emulsion  produced,  which, 
when  poured  warm  upon  the  plate,  flowed  tolerably  well,  and 
hardened  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  plates  produced  were 
sensitive  to  the  light,  giving  impressions  in  fifteen  seconds. 

But  I  do  not  consider  the  rapidity  of  the  platens  of  any  value 
in  my  experiments,  knowing  that  by  proper  use  of  the  chemicals 
any  degree  of  sensitiveness  may  be  obtained — my  object  being 
merely  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  employment  of  casein  as 
avehide  for  aensitiBation.  Ab  far  a?  my  knowledge  extends,  I 
hare  not  heard  any  mention  made  of  its  use,  and,  therefore, 
hope  that  these  few  and  imperfect  essays  may  have  their  value 
in  stimulating  some  one  possessed  of  more  knowledge  and 
experience. — Fhiladelphia  photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BLOCK  METHODS. 

Dkar  SiBy— Now  that  so  mach  is  being  said  aboat 
priority  in  saocessf ul  photo-typography,  I  must  insist  upon 
the  recognition  of  a  fact  which  appears  not  to  be  generally 
known  ootside  of  this  coantry.  It  is  this :  the  ^^  Ives' 
Procesa "  is  the  first  patented  or  published  process  which 
was  introduced  into  truly  successful  commercial  operation. 
I  see  that  this  claim  is  now  made  for  the  process  of  Meisen- 
bieb.  Meisenbach^s  original  speciBcatioo  dates  nearly  four 
yeata  later  than  my  owo,  and  nearly  one  year  latf  r  than  my 
U.  S.  patent  on  that  form  of  the  process  which  is  now  in 
me.  Moreover,  my  process  was  in  successful  commercial 
operation  here  some  months  before  the  patent  was  issued, 
and  has  turned  out  hundreds  of  plates  every  year  since. 

A  southern  trade  journal  (published  semi-monthly)  com- 
meaced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Ives^  process  portraits 
ia  January,  1883,  which  appeared  regularly  for  more  than 
ux  months,   and  still    coDtinae  to  appear    at   irregular 


intervals.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  series  of  photo- 
typographio  portraits  which  ever  appeared  in  a  regular 
periodical  publication,  printed  in  a  page  of  type  matter. 

A  great  many  other  Ives^  prooess  plates  have  been  used 
in  illustratiog  newspapers  and  magazines  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  we  have  letters  which  prove  that  they  have 
asaally  given  unqualified  satisfaction. — Bespectfnlly  yours, 

Philadelphia^  December  Sth,  1883.  FasD.  B.  Ivks. 

GREBNLSH- YELLOW  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

Drar  Sir, — It  may  interest  yonr  readers  to  know  that  I 
am  still  using  the  green  light,  and  would  bo  very  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  use  any  other  ;  but  why  photographers  go  on 
with  the  ruby  light  I  cannot  understand,  as  I  found  it  most 
injurious  to  my  eyesight. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Debenham^s  experiments  confirm  my 
views  as  expressed  on  page  764  of  your  volume  for  1882; 
but  does  he  use  it  in  his  dark-room  ?  I  think  if  the  dry 
plate  makers  used  it  they  would  find  a  great  advantage  in 
beiug  able  to  see  better.— Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

W.  S.  Bradbuaw. 

[Mr.  Bradshaw  recommends  (loc.  cit.)  one  thickness  of 
ground  glass,  one  of  green,  and  one  of  deep  orange.— 
Ed.  p.  N.] 

THE  HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  to  have  tho  experience  of  some 
of  your  practical  contributors  as  to  development  with 
bydrokinone.  I  have  used  it  according  to  Mr.  Pockliog- 
ton^B  formula,  and  I  have  succeeded  well  when  a  full  ex- 
posure has  been  given ;  but  with  instantaneous  work,  the 
image  almost  disappears  in  the  hypo  bath  (full  strength). 
Though  I  shall  try  all  I  see  in  the  News  on  the  subject,  I 
think  the  experiences  of  the  photographic  fraternity  will 
be  acceptable  to  many  cf  your  readers,  myself  included.— 
Yours  truly,  G.  St.  John  Bigqs. 

BRISTOL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.— 
AWARD  IN  CLASS  IX. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  send  you  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Association,  with  regard 
to  the  above  award.  For  the  clearer  information  of  tboae 
interested,  I  may  say  that  the  regulation  for  Class  IX.  reads 
thus: — '*  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  enlargement  of  any 
subject,  and  by  any  proceBS,  provided  it  be  the  work  of  the 
exhibitor^ 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  inadvertently  omitted  to  state  that 
the  enlargement  exhibited  by  him  was  not  his  work,  when 
sending  his  exhibits,  the  result  being  that  a  difficulty  now 
arises,  and  with  much  regret  the  Council  feel  that  the 
least  unsatisfactory  course  is  the  one  they  have  adopted. — 
Yours  faithfully,  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel,  Hon.  Sec. 

Resolution. — "  That  in  conaequence  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin 
having  disclaimed  the  medal  awarded  to  him  in  Class  IX., 
the  enUirgement  in  question  not  being  his  own  work,  but  that  o} 
the  Autotype  Company ^  and  the  conditions  of  exhibition  in 
this  class  thereby  not  having  been  complied  with,  the 
Council,  with  reluctance,  feel  compelled  to  retain  the 
medal.^' 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOrOGRAPHY  IN  NEW 

YORK. 

Sir, — On  receipt  of  your  much  esteemed  journal  of 
November  30th,  it  stated  that  instantaneous  pbotographa 
in  America  appear  to  be  somewhat  a  novelty.  The 
Illustrated  World  of  New  York,  thiDking  it  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  a  photographer  should  be  successful  in  obtaining 
photographs  of  views  of  iuterest  in  and  about  tlie  city,  and 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  photographs 
were  taken  with  absolute  fidelity,  the  exposure  of  the 
plates  being  so  brief  that  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
machiuery  of  the  steam  tug  in  which  the  camera  stood 
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had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  pictures.  **  Such  photo- 
graphs, the  Photographic  News  says,  in  England  are  of 
everyday  occurrence," 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  iastantaneous  photographs  have 
been  taken  in  and  abau%  New  York  years  before  the 
bridge  was  completed.  Enclosed  I  send  you  three  instan- 
taneous pictures  which  epeak  for  themselves.  One  was 
taken  by  the  writer  in  the  fall  of  1880,  from  the  West 
Street  steam  ferry  boat,  and  you  can  see  the  road- way  of 
the  bridge  was  just  commenced.  The  others  were  taken 
down  the  bay  in  the  Spring  of  1881,  from  a  small  oat  boat, 
and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  craft  that  has  more  motion,  in  a 
sea  way,  than  that  description  of  boat,  I  don't  know  it. 

Three-fourths  of  our  iastantaneous  negatives  are  made 
by  amateurs,  and  the  bromo-gelatine  plates  were  used  by 
them  at  least  two  years  before  the  professional  photo- 
graphers introduced  them  into,  their  galleries.  Now,  in 
1883,  when  they  occasionally  make  instantaneous  views, 
they  think  that  they  are  doing  something  very  wonderful 
for  the  profession. 

The  fact  is  that,  with  us,  portraiture  is  the  only  branch 
that  pays,  and  neither  pains  nor  expense  are  spared  by  the 
professional  to  make  it  a  success. 

Landscape  photography,  and  all  out-of-door  work,  ia 
almost  unknown  to  thetn,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  few 
pictures  for  sale  iu  the  stores. 

The  amateur  photographera  on  this  side  of  the  water 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  let  the  amateurs  of  England 
suppose  that  they  have  never  derived  any  benefit  from  the 
many  valuable  articles  which  havel^een  contributed  to  the 
photographic  journals  by  the  English  amateurs,  and  found 
their  way  over  here,  much  to  our  enlightenment.  It  is 
true  we  are  few  in  number,  but  we  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  we  will  be  many.  We  have  difficulties  tj  encounter 
of  which  you  have  no  conception ;  even  the  standing  of  an 
amateur  is  not  with  us  as  with  you  ;  the  very  acceptation  of 
the  word  with  the  press  means  a  beginner  or  novice,  and  a 
man  that  will  work  for  the  love  of  the  work,  and  nothing 
more,  is  only  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

There  are  numbers  of  doctors  who  never  get  a  call,  of 
brokers  that  never  make  a  sale,  of  lawyers  who  never  have 
a  case  in  court,  men  of  ample  means,  but  who  have  to  make 
a  pretence  of  business  because  it  is  respectable  to  do  so, 
and  who  no  doubt  would  find  photography  a  more  pleasing 
oocnpation  if  they  could  brave  public  opinion. 

Please  accept  my  excuse  for  offering  this  explanation, 
which  has  overflowed  its  limits,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
yours  truly,  Lewis  Atkinson, 

[Mr.  Atkinson^s  note  is  accompanied  by  some  delighful 
little  sea  sketches  taken  by  photography. — Ed.  F.N.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Sir,— In  the  report  of  the  Society's  meeting,  and  of  the 
paper  read  at  that  meeting  on  the  14:th  December,  1883, 
by  an  error,  the  name  of  Mr.  McGbie  was  substituted  for 
Mr.  J.  H.  Halvey.  Will  you  kindly,  in  justice  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Halvey,  make  this  correction  ?— Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Hon,  Secretary, 

[A  notification  to  the  same  effect  appeared  in  our 
columns  last  week. — Ed.  P.N.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  DICKENS' 

WORKS. 

Dear  Sir,— Beading  your  Yeak-Book  for  1884,  what 
you  say  on  page  141  in  reference  to  a  society  or  an  associ- 
ation to  take  negatives  of  places  referred  to  by  Dickens 
struck  me  as  being  a  very  good  idea,  and  I  should  think 
could  be  managed  by  a  few  amateurs  who  liked  to  take 
it  up.  It  only  wants  some  one  to  start  it,  I  am  sure,  to 
be  a  success,  and  so  I  wriie  to  you  to  ask  you  to  kindly 
publish  this  in  your  paper,  so  that  any  amateurs  who  mav 
like  to  take  it  up  can  write  to  me,  and  then  we  can  see  if 
we  are  able  to  get  up  an  association  for  that  puipose.    If 


you  would  publish  what  you  say  in  the  YeaiuBook  with  this 
letter,  it  would  give  your  readers  an  idea  of  what  ia 
wanted.  Letters  can  be  addrer  sed  to  me  at  the  subjoined 
address,  or  at  my  house,  **  OiJe  Villa,"  Beulah  Hill,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E.— Yours  truly,  A.  E.  Dresser. 

2,  Park  Terrace^  Bognor, 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  assistance  in  our  power 
towards  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme.  Our  readers  can 
themselves  refer  to  the  Year-Book,  page  141.— Ed.  P.N.] 


Qlasqow  Photoobaphic  Association. 

A  coNVfiBSAziONB  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  was  held 
in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
18th  inst.  Councillor  Eobbrtson,  president  of  the  Association, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  opening  remarks  expressed  hit 
pleasure  at  seeing  bo  many  members  and  friends  gathered  to- 
gether, and  hoped  they  would  spend  a  happy  evening. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  conversazione  was  the  exhibition  of 
photographic  and  philoeophical  apparatus,  tastefully  arranged  on 
tables  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  which  was  beautifully  illumin- 
ated by  the  incandescent  lamps  of  the  Edison  and  Swan  electric 
light  Co.'s.  The  lights,  which  were  encased  in  delicately  coloured 
globes,  and  arrang^  in  festoons,  had  a  very  fine  appearance,  re- 
flecting great  credit  on  Mr.  Grant,  manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Smbllib,  of  the  National  Telephone  Co.,  had  fitted  up  seta 
of  telephones  and  telegraphs.  These  instruments  were  very 
much  appreciated,  and  messages  were  flashed  from  one  end  of 
the  liall  to  the  other  the  whole  evening,  one  wire  doing  duty  for 
both  iostruments.  An.  electric  pen  and  several  other  articles 
were  exhibited  by  the  same  gentleman. 

Mr.  White,  optician,  sent  an  attractive  contribution,  including 
graphoscopes,  revolving  stereoscopes,  a  fine  set  of  Geialer's 
tubes,  a  galvanic  battery,  &c. 

Messrs.  Marion,  of  Ijondon,  amongst  other  things,  showed  an 
Eojalbert  camera,  Cowan*s  changing  box,  and  an  Academy 
camera,  which  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  local  dealers  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Co., 
McGhie  and  Bolton,  and  Kelso  and  Co.,  who  had  all  well- filled 
tables,  showing  the  finest  apparatus  and  the  latest  novelties  of 
the  season. 

Mr.  Maotbab  lent  a  grimo-kistoscope,  an  instrument  invented 
for  the  use  of  caricaturists.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
stereoscope ;  its  lenses  are,  however,  made  to  revolve  by  clock- 
work, and  a  portrait  inserted  intu  it  undergoes  many  mirth  pro- 
voking transformations. 

A  few  specimens  of  work  were  also  exhibited.  Walter  Mao- 
farlane,  Esq.,  showed  some  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath's  large  Auto- 
types, which  were  very  fine;  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Stevens  ex- 
hibited some  very  good  specimens  of  their  bromo -argentic  en- 
largements on  opal  and  canvas ;  and  Messrs.  Annan  had  a  large 
photo-engraving  of  bir  Noel  Paton's  **  Fairy  Raid " ;  while 
Messrs.  Maclure  and  Maodonald  showed  some  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Lichtdruck  printing.  Passing  on  from  these  signs  of 
profession,  we  come  to  some  exhibits  which  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  antiquarian. 

The  Prbsidbnt  exhibited  a  complete  list  of  Daguerreotype 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Abbott,  of  Dundee,  sent  some  specimens  illustrating  the 
early  stages  of  photography,  including  a  lens  made  by  himsalf 
about  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Church  showed  the  first  pneumatic  plate-holder,  made 
about  1852. 

A  volume  of  Calotypes  iu  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thos.  Annan, 
taken  and  printed  about  the  year  1844  by  the  late  D.  0.  BUll, 
R.S.  A.,  showed  very  little  signs  of  fading.  Having  been  taken 
in  direct  sunlight,  they  have  a  pictorial  breadth  ^ly  wanting 
in  the  smoothly  touched-up  portraits  of  the  present  day. 

The  meeting  was  enlivened  by  a  considerable  display  of  ama- 
teur talent  in  music,  song,  and  recitation,  and  altogether  a  very 
pleasant  evening  was  spent.  The  meeting  terminated  with  votes 
of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors,  committee,  and  chairman. 

LoHDON  AND  PllOVlXCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS80CIATI05. 

A  ICEETINO  of  this  Society  VNis  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult, 
Mr.  A.  CowAir  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  W.  IL  AsHiUN,  with  a  view  of  testing  whether  mercurio 
iodide  aolatioii  acted  as  an  accelerator  wheQ  added  to  a  sodic 
devebper,  ezpoeed  three  plates  in  a  very  duU  light  on  the  previ- 
ouB  daj,  and  developed  as  follows  :-* 

No.  1.  EiqKxrare  five  seconds  : — 
x^ro         ...         t».         ••• 

JvDF  •«•  .••  ••• 

Ammonia  *880    ... 

WW  a vcr      *••         •*■         «•• 


..• 


2  grains 

2      „ 

2  drops 

1  ounce 


•.• 


2  grains 

2    „ 

1  ounce 
8  drops 

2  grains 
2    „ 

1  ounce 


Koi  2.  Exposure,  five  seconds  :  — 

Jt  yro  •••         *•■         .ta         ••• 

bJSV  ••«         ■••         »••         ... 

Saturated  solution  of  washing  soda 
Mereoxic  iodide  solution 

Ko.  3w  Exposare,  twenty-five  seconds :— 

K  jJNjf  •••  ..•  *••  ••• 

l\  Of  •••  •••  •••  •«• 

Sataittted  solution  washing  soda 

li  bad  been  claimed  that  exposures  can  be  reduced  four-fifths  by 
thia  means.  He  (Mr.  Ashman)  could  not  corroborate  this. 
No.  2  would  be  seen  to  possess  more  detail  than  No.  1,  each 
hanriiig  received  one-fifth  the  exposure  of  No.  8. 

Ur»  W.  Cols  said  a  saturated  solution  of  soda  would  be  a 
stioBger  alkali  than  the  ammonia  and  water  used  in  No.  1. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DsBEffHAif  thought  if  the  ammonia  plate  had%>een 
dSToic^ied  longer,  or  received  one  half  the  quantity  of  soluble 
bromide,  it  would  have  produced  the  same  result ;  or  if  the  plate 
had  been  developed  with  as  much  ammonia  as  it  would  bear,  it 
would  have  been  quicker. 

The  Chaibman  enquired  whether  the  mercuric  iodide  was 
disidfed  in  excess  of  iodide  or  excess  of  mercuric  chloride ; 
he  oonndered  the  difilarence  in  the  manner  of  mixing  material  to 
theresnlt. 
Mr.  Ashman  said  he  used  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  iodide. 
Ifr.  A.  L.  Hbndkrson  considered  the  gain  was  due  to  the  in- 
tenaifyiDg  action  of  the  mercury  ;  he  did  not  think  it  was  gene- 
rally known  that  no  restrainer  was  required  with  sodic  deve- 
lopers. Glycerine  and  colloid  substances  generally  were  all 
rtstiainers ;  he  had  obtained  the  best  results  with  5  mimims 
ol  a  SO-grain  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Habt  suggested  Hie  use  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda ; 
he  saw  no  advantage  in  using  common  soda,  which  contained 
sulphate  and  other  impurities. 

Mr.  DxBSNHAK  enquired  how  long  the  plates  were  in  the 
dsveloping  solutions. 

Mr.  ASHICAN  replied  that  No.  1,  being  sufficiently  dense,  was 
removsd  from  the  developer  at  the  eod  of  three  and  a-half 
minutes;  Nos.  2  and  3  required  seven  minutes  to  obtaiu  suffici- 
ent density. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  properties  of  mercury 
wiUi  iodide,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Hart, 
Tonny,  Debenham,  Ashman,  and  others  took  part, 

The  Ghaisman  suggested  that  Mr.  Ashman  should  expose 
equally  two  more  plater,  developing  one  with  saL  soda,  and  the 
other  with  sal.  soda  and  an  addition  of  mercuric  iodide. 

Mr.  Hbitdesbon  said  on  the  last  occasion  Mr.  Stames  lent  his 
lamp  to  him  to  try  a  few  experiments ;  he  exposed  a  fairly-rapid 
diy  plate  in  four  divisions  close  to  the  lamp  for  30,  60,  90,  and 
L20  seconds,  and  a  wet  plate  in  three  divisions  5, 10,  and  15 
minutes  respectively.  In  each  case  there  was  a  deposit ;  but 
after  intensifying  and  clearing  the  wet  plate,  the  five  minutes'  ex- 
posed portion  disappeared,  leaving  a  very  good  indication  in  the 
other  two.  He  had  since  tested  one  of  Mr.  Stames'  plates  in  the 
soDtttometer,  and  obtained  9.  If  Mr.  Wamerke  considers  10  on 
his  sensitometer  a  good  speed  for  a  wet  plate,  the  slowness  of 
Mr.  Stames'  plate  wuuld  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  their 
expeiiments.  Mr.  Stames,  acting  on  the  suggestions  offered  at 
the  last  meeting,  has  altered  his  lamp.  The  back  is  matt, 
and  the  front  glazed  with  cathedral  green;  a  plate  ex- 
posed to  this  light  at  a  distance  of  15  inches  for  1,  2,  and  3 
miniites  respectively,  turned  round,  and  exposed  10  and  20 
seoonds,  was  not  acted  upon,  there  being  light  enough  to  coat 
plates  three  yards  from  the  lamp. 

Mr.  Stakkes  exposed  four  plates  up  to  15  minutes  at  a  dis- 
tanee  of  27  inches ;  no  efiect  was  visible. 

Mr.  Debenhax  enquired  if  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  find  the 
combination  of  green  and  yellow  gave  more  light  than  ruby. 

Mr.  Hbmdebson  had  not  made  many  experiments,  but  he 
pnfored  canary  medium  to  anything  he  nad  met  with  up  to  the 
present,  this  being  a  greenish  yeUow. 


Mr.  CoLB  asked  for  information  on  the  best  means  of  restoring 
a  faded  silver  print. 

Mr.  Heett-brson  said  there  was  several  ways  :  one  would  be  to 
wash  out  all  the  starch,  soak  it  in  iodine  followed  with  platinum, 
thus  converting  the  image  into  the  latter  metal,  and  washing 
thorougtdy  afterwards ;  another  plan  would  be  to  bleach  the 
image  wiUi  bichloride  of  mercury  followed  with  lime  water, 
not  ammonia  or  hypo,  which  would  probably  dissolve  it  entirely. 
Some  time  ago  he  brought  an  old  print  up  by  means  of  acid 
pyro ;  in  any  case  a  good  wet  plate  negative  should  first  be  taken. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TuNKT  promised  to  send  some  examples  of  paper 
negatives  for  examination  recently  shown  before  the  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

It  was  announced  that  the  proceedings  will  commence  punc- 
tually at  eight  o'clock  on  lecture  nights,  when  all  who  may  be 
intei^sted  in  the  subject  are  invited  to  attend.  The  next 
lecturette  will  be  given  on  January  10th,  on  "  Printing.*' 


9;alfc  in  tii  S^tnbia. 


Labob  Woodburittpb  Moulds  bt  the  Stannotypb  Pboce£s. 
— We  understand  that  some  especially  large  moulds  have 
recently  been  made  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  in  the 
laboratories  of  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Treadaway,  and  Co.,  at  South 
Norwood,  the  subjects  being  beyond  the  power  of  the  hydraulic 
presses  available  in  this  country.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
-moulds  have  been  made  by  the  roller  press,  but  we  have  never 
seen  one  in  which  that  truth  of  surface  which  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  really  good  print  was  secured;  and  in  the 
case  we  refer  to,  we  unoerstand  that  the  Stannotye  process  was 
only  adopted  after  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  obtain 
good  results  by  Uie  roller  method  (see  Photoguaphic  News 
1888,  p.  660). 

A  Method  of  Photombtby.  —  We  read  in  a  Continental 
journal  of  Dr.  H.  Hammerl  and  his  very  ingenious  method  of 
reducing  the  intensity  of  a  light  for  photo-metrical  cempuison, 
by  cutting  off  one-half,  three-fourths,  or  even  nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  the  light,  so  that  what  remains  is  easily  measured.  It 
consists  in  placing  in  the  path  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  the 
screen  a  revolving  metallic  disc  from  which  are  cut  sectors  that 
allow  a  portion  of  the  light  to  pass  through,  but  cut  off  and  ab- 
sorb the  remainder.  If  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  all  the  sectors 
taken  together  equal  180^,  one-half  of  the  Hght  will  be  inter- 
cepted, while  the  other  half  passes  through.  Experiments  shoiv 
that  three  sectors  will  suffice  to  give  an  uniform  illumination 
with  a  moderate  speed  of  revolution.  The  sisse  of  these  sectors 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  light  to  be  cut  off. 
When  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  light  to  one-uird,  each  sector 
must  have  an  angle  of  40^.  If  each  sector  has  an  angle  of  12*^, 
the  light  will  be  reduced  to  one-tenth,  and  so  on.  When  two 
discs  are  employed,  each  having  three  sectors  of  60^  each,  they 
can  be  so  arranged  on  the  axis  as  to  give  any  desired  result.  If 
a  single  disc  is  employed,  the  openings  should  not  be  true  sectors, 
having  a  definite  angle  at  the  centre,  but  cut  so  that  the  angle 
increases  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  in  a  definite 
ratio.  This  may  be  so  chosen  that  the  weakening  shall  regularly 
increase  from  centre  to  circumference  just  as  the  distance  from 
the  centre  increases.  When  this  form  of  disc  is  employed,  the 
usual  greased  spot  on  the  screen  must  be  elongated  instead  of 
round,  and  as  long  as  this  opening.  One  end  of  this  spot  will 
be  dark,  the  other  light,  and  it  must  be  noticed  where  this 
change  occurs,  and  the  amount  of  weakening  read  by  a  scale  on 
the  disc  itself. 

Endowment  of  Rbbbabch. — ^We  have  frequently  expressed 
our  conviction  as  to  futility  of  paying  money  to  aid  research. 
No  discovery  of  any  importance  has  ever  been  made  through  a 
promise  of  filthy  lucre,  and  the  world  at  large  has  never  been 
kept  out  of  an  invention  because  encouragement  was  lacking  to 
unearth  it.  But  the  great  objection  to  paying  away  money  in 
Uiis  way  is,  that  it  does  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  starving 
student  or  needy  chemist,  but  simply  to  those  who  have  the 
most  interest-.  The  poor  inventor  is  as  poor  as  ever,  for  the 
money  falls  to  the  cUonouriug  ones  in  the  front  row,  who  look 
to  these  windfalls  as  a  regular  addition  to  their  income.  Let 
anyone  look  over  the  yearly  list  of  recipients,  and  he  will  not 
find  one  in  ten  who  has  deserved  reward  more  than  any  other  of 
his  brethren.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
find  the  gentle  auUior  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  of  that 
wonderfiU  ballad  **  The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,"  hurling  a 
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shaft  at  the  monstrous  sham,  in  the  dever  lines  headed  '^  Fame's 
Penny  Trumpet-" 

Blow,  blow  yonr  trumpets  till  they  crack, 

Ye  little  men  of  little  souls ! 
And  bid  them  huddle  at  your  back — 
Gh)ld-8Uoking  leeches,  shoals  on  shoals 

Fill  all  the  air  with  hungry  wsils — 

"  Reward  us.  ere  we  think  or  write ! 
Without  your  Gold  mere  Knowledge  (ails 

To  sate  the  swinish  appetite ! " 

Ard,  where  great  Plato  paced  serene, 

Or  Newton  paused  with  wistful  eye, 
RuMh  to  the  chace  with  hoofs  unclean 

And  Babel'damour  of  the  sty. 

Be  yours  the  pay,  be  theirs  the  nraise; 

We  will  not  rob  them  of  their  aue, 
Nor  Yex  the  ghosts  of  other  days 

By  naming  them  along  with  you. 

«  *  *  * 

Oo,  throng  each  other's  drawing-rooms. 

Ye  idols  of  a  pretty  dioue : 
Strut  Your  brief  hour  in  borrowed  plumes. 

And  make  your  penny-trumpets  equesk : 

Deck  your  dull  talk  with  pilfered  shreds 

Of  learning  from  a  nobler  time. 
And  oil  each  other's  little  heads 

With  mutual  Flattery's  golden  slime. 

And  when  the  topmost  height  ye  gain, 

And  stand  in  Glory's  ether  clear. 
And  grasp  the  prize  of  all  your  pain — 

80  many  hundred  pounds  a  yeac^~ 

Then  let  Fame's  banner  be  unftirled ! 

Sing  PeBsns  fur  a  victory  won ! 
Ye  tapers,  that  would  light  the  world. 

And  oast  a  shadow  on  the  Sun. 

Zetcis  Carroll, 

DioOMFOSinoN  OP  lODOFOBM  AND  Calouxl  bt  Liobt. — Mr. 
S.  J.  Bendiner,  of  New  York,  points  out  that  a  mixture  of  iodo- 
form and  calomel — such  as  is  not  unfrequently  prescribed  by 
physieiatti  as  a  dosting-powder  for  sores— is  more  or  less  afiboted 
by  light,  even  when  the  chemical  rays  are  excluded,  and  at 
orainsry  temperatures.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  mixture, 
in  a  test  tube,  the  decomposition  takes  place  more  rapidly,  with 
evolution  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  and  hydrochloric  add 
gas,  which  latter  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper  introduced  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  test  tube.  As  an  explanation  of  there- 
action,  the  author  dtee  the  behaviour  of  mercurio  chloride 
towards  iodoform  mentioned  in  Fliickiger's  Pharmac.  Chemie. 
When  these  substances  are  brought  together,  iodo-chloroform, 
a  substitution  product  of  chloroform,  is  produced,  which  is 
almost  identical  in  odourwith  the  latter : 

lodo-  Mercuric  Merouric         lodo- ohloro- 

fonn.  oUoride.  iodide.  form. 

CHIj    +    flgCl,    =    Hgl,    +    CHC1,I 

A  similar  reaction  probably  occurs  with  mereurous  chloride. 
-^Vharm,  Bund$ehau  (Hoffinann's),  1883,  246. 

pHOToaRAPHic  Club. — At  the  next  meeting,  on  Wednesday, 
January  9,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  *<  Reducing  Over- 
dense  Negatives.** 


90  %tttttiiuovHitvXi. 

*«*  We  eanuot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commiaications. 

O.  St.  John  Bioos.—It  is  not  ordinarily  kept  by  stationers,  but 
you  can  obtain  it  through  any  photographic  stock  dealer. 

Majo&-Obnbral  p.— 1.  We  will  post  you  a  sample,  but  you  may 


thus  serve  as  a  rough  standard  for  depth  of  colouriog,  but  not 
for  the  tint,  as  the  cathedral  green  has  a  yellowish  cast.  2.  It 
certainly  looks  rather  pazzliofl^  at  first,  but  as  the  commercial 
preparation  referred  to  is  decidfedly  acid  to  test  paper,  the  first 
ahsumption  falls  to  the  ground,  and  we  havo  verified  the  state- 
ment that  thirty  minims  are  approximately  neutralised  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  minim  of  ammonia.  3.  Commercial  pearlash  is 
quite  pure  enough  for  the  purpose  referred  to. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Chbstbbxan.— Thank  you  for  note  just  to  hand.    Hope 
yon  have  received  Ybab-Book. 


LiTHO. — ^Nothing  which  has  yet  been  published  gives  sueh  a  full 
and  practical  account  of  the  various  photo-lithographic  methods 
as  the  artides  by  Major  Waterhouse,  which  commenced  on  page 
483  of  our  volume  for  1882.  The  articles  will  be  re-printed  in 
book  form. 

J.  C. — ^We  do  not  know  0/  one. 

Arthub  Hollis. — If  you  i«rill  send  us  particulars  as  to  its  compo- 
sition, we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  preparing  some,  and  trymr 
a  few  experiments  regarding  its  merits  as  a  reducer.  It  would 
interest  our  readers  but  little  to  read  of  trials  made  with  a  mixture 
of  unknown  composition. 

Aspirant. — ^No  two  persons  will  g^ve  you  exactly  the  same  advice 
with  regard  to  enlarging,  but,  circumstanoea  as  you  are,  we 
should  recommend  you  to  set  about  it  as  follows : — Lay  your 
original  negative  in  a  printing  fhime,  and  after  having  piac(Bd  a 
gdatino-bromide  plate  bdiind  it,  expose  to  gas-light  for  a  suffici- 
ent time  to  impresJB  the  latter.  We  should  suggest  half  a  minute 
at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  an  ordinary  burner,  as  a  first  trial 
of  exposure.  Develop  the  plate  just  as  you  would  for  a  negative, 
and  you  will  obtain  the  required  transparency.  This  trans- 
parency is  plsced  in  the  carrier  of  the  enlarging  camera,  the  film 
being  directed  towards  the  lens ;  and  either  of  the  lenses  you  men  • 
tion  will  answer  your  purpose,  provided  that  your  enlarging  camera 
is  suffideutly  long  to  enable  you  to  obtain  the  required  degree  of 
amplification ;  but  it  may  prove  necessary  to  use  the  short  focus 
objective  with  which  the  pictures  were  originally  taken.  The 
wet  collodion  process  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  the  gdatino- 
bromide  method  formaxing  the  enlarged  negative;  but  before 
giving  yoursdf  the  trouble  of  providing  all  the  reqaiaites  for  the 
wet  method,  jou  had  better  ^  how  you  can  succeed  with  the 
diy. 

A.  B.  C. — ^Either  prepare  them  on  glasses  of  the  exact  size  roouired, 
at  on  plates  which  will  cut  to  the  required  size.  Varnish  with 
the  usual  negative  vamidi,  and  mount  m  the  frames  with  ordinary 
putty.  Naturally,  either  the  varnished  side  should  be  inside,  or 
an  extra  glass  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  first.  You  can 
mount  silver  prints  on  glass  by  the  method  described  in  the  Ybar- 
Boox  (see  article  on  '*  Colouring  photographs  against  glass  *'). 

J.  Bbbrtmam. — We  are  sorry  you  have  not  the  results  of  yonr 
experiments  to  hand,  and  we  will  communicate  the  contents  of 
your  letter  to  some  who  are  working  with  the  process.  If  you 
hsdused  adabber  in  a  good  condition,  we  do  not  think  you  would 
have  experienced  the  dogging  up  you  refer  to.  The  fibres 
should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  inx,  and  yet  the  actual  quantity 
present  must  be  very  small.  This  condition  is  realised  by  forcing 
a  large  quantity  of  ink  with  the  dibber,  and  then  removing  the 
bulk  of  it  by  working  the  dabber  against  a  piece  of  dean  rag  or 
canvas.    Try  a^in. 

A.  H.  C. — The  picture  is  very  pleasing  and  deddedly  effiBotive. 

Constant  Rbaobr. — For  general  work  wa  should  prefer  either  the 
first  or  the  second.    There  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 

Bismuth. — Next  week. 

S.  W.  S. — See  Mr.  Berkeley's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Photographic  Nbws. 

Papyrus. — The  facts  are  as  von  suppose ;  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  foUow  that  your  conclusions  are  correct. 


Biiiploym«iit  mrantod. 

Manager  of  Marion's  Works. — 0.  Francis,  Marion's  Works,  Southgaie,  V. 
Retoucher  ft  Assist.  Operator. — A  B.,  6,  Osvald-rd.,  Milverton{Leuniogt<m 
Frinter  ft  Toner,  Berhn  Medals.— G.  Dendle.  27,  Portland-st.,  llfraooombe. 
Young  Lady  for  Reception  Room.— 8.  F.,  89,  Qiosvenor-rd.,  8.W. 
Enlarger  or  Drv-plate  Maker.— B.,  7,  Northumberland-ter.,  RegentVpk. 
Operator,  drv  plate  manufhctorer.— J .  R.  H..  11,  Lewinham  Uigh-rd.,  8.E. 
Operator,  retoucher,  all  rouad.— Mr.  Ems,  12,  Bartholomew-ter.,  ExetM-. 
Reception  Room,  book-keeper,  &c.— M.  R.,  84,  High-et.,  Sittiaffboume. 
Lady,  to  mount,  spot,  ftc— A.S.,  3, 8ilohester-rd.,  St.  Leonaxd*-on-Soa. 
Retoucher,  can  operate.— H.  A.  Q„  85,  Brooker-st*,  Hove,  Brighton. 
Retoucher,  operator,  or  manaser. — J.  Jones,  79,  Euston-st. ,  £tuton-rd. 
Operator,  gen.  assist.,  good  aU-round.— T.  W.  59,  Tredegar-rd.,  B. 
Retoneher  and  assist,  orerator.— A.  R.,  27,  Cross-st.,  Byde,  I.  W. 


Printer,  Toner,  ft  Yig.  (first-olass).— J.  H.  Ooldie,  7,  Temple-St.,  Swansea. 
Spotter,  good.— W.  and  A.  H.  Fry,  68,  East-st.,  Brighton. 
Portrait  Painter,  experienced. — W.  H.  Ledgard,  Lumb-la.,  Bradford. 
Young  Man  (wet-plate)  for  Gopying.— Hill  &  Oo.,  45,  Essex-st ,  Strand. 
Port.  Painter  (lady  or  gent.)— J.  M.  D.  Worsnop,  154,  Leeds-rd.,  Bradfoid 
Artist  for  carbon  entargementis  &o.— 0.  F.  Treble  ft  Co.,  S71a,  Brizton-id. 
Silver  Printer,  quick  ft  ezperienoed.— 0.  F.  Treble  &  Co..  871a,  BxixtoD-id 
Lady,  ezp.,  for  mounting  ft  spotting.— Mr.  Gandy,  6,  Bi^hoMgat<'-withoQt. 
Printer,  artistic  vtgnotter. — £.  D  Lavender,  Tweedy-bldgs. ,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Artist  for  monochrome,  carbon  enlargement,  ftc— Lex,  rkote.  JV>Mr«OiBoe. 
Miniature  Painter,  first-class. — Lex,  Photo.  Nemt  Offloo. 
Filters,  artificial  light  apparatus.— Luxonaph  Co.,  North-end,  Croydon. 
Learner,  for  retouch.— N.  M.,  0/0.  Show  ft  Co.,  Wa*dour-st..  Oxford-st.,  W. 
Operator,  first-class,  ft  to  retouch. — Hodson,  8,  Markct-pL,  Retlbrd. 
Bnlar^r  for  general  work.— D.  8.,  Photo.  Newt  OfBue. 
Dry-pUtG  man,  first-class.— Dry  plate,  87.Thorotjn-st.,  Brixton. 
Operator  and  retoucher.— F.  Baum,  c/o  Disdcri  ft  Co.,  4,  Bi0(A-.'>t.,  W. 
Female  Assistant  Printer.- F.  Baum,  c/o  Disderi  ft  Co.',  4,  Brook-st..  "W. 
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DIFFUSED  LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK-UOOM. 

Some  experiments  we  have  recently  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  illnmiDation  of  dark-rooma  bear  so  much 
npon  a  matter  of  eyery-day  importance  to  the  photographer, 
that  we  do  not  delay  to  pnbliah  them.  The  tests,  we  may 
mention  at  the  oataei,  were  made  with  a  view  to  selectiog 
a  material  for  the  developing  room  rather  than  for  emul- 
aion  making,  for  it  atanda  to  reaaon  that  illumination 
which  may  well  serye  the  former  purpose,  may  not  answer 
the  latter. 

Our  experiments  were  yery  simple.  A  steady-burning 
fiah-tail  gas-buroer  was  employed  aa  a  standard  light,  and 
as  thia  was  not  more  than  an  hour  in  actaal  uae,  we  could 
rely  npon  its  constancy.  In  employing  a  light  for  deve- 
loping, there'  muat  alwaya  be  a  aort  of  **  give  and  take " 
arrangemen^,  or,  in  other  worda,  the  photographer  muat 
weigh  the  disadvantages  of  admitting  a  little  injarioua 
light  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of  aeeing  what  he  is 
doing ;  and  the  beat  medium  for  a  dark-room  window  is 
naturally  that  which  admita  anfficient  light  to  work  by, 
and  which  quantity  of  light  doea  leaat  injury  to  the  senai- 
tive  film. 
We  made  oar  teats  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  estimate  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  admitted. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  visual  value  of  the  light  admitted. 

3.  To  note  the  pleasant  character  or  otherwise  of  the 
light 

Naturally,  the  test  for  actinic  light  came  first,  for  unless 
this  was  satisfactory,  there  was  no  need  to  go  further.  The 
well-known  Warnerke  transparent  screen  with  numbered 
aquares  1  to  25  was  employed  as  negative,  and  put  in  a 
printing  frame  with  a  gelatine  plate  behind  it.  1  hia  plate 
in  each  inatance  was  exposed  to  the  gas-burner  for  the 
apace  of  two  minutes  exactly,  at  a  yard  distance,  precisely, 
from  the  flame.  The  development  (pyrogallol)  waa  in  all 
instances  the  same. 

In  front  of  the  Warnerke  screen,  pressing  against  it,  was 
tried:— 

1.  One  green  and  one  orange  glass  combined :  Reault, 
the  Na  13  very  legible. 

2.  Two  green  gUases  and  one  orange  glass :  Result,  the 
No.  9  very  legible. 

3.  One  orange  glaas  and  one  ruby  glass :  Result,  No.  1 
slightly  visible,  and  a  trace  of  No.  2. 

i.  A  atout  yellow  paper,  anpplied  by  Harvey  Reynolds : 
Result,  no  trace  of  the  scale  visible. 

5.  Four  sheets  of  yellowish  tissue  paper,  known  as 
"atoQt  buff,"  and  used  for  copying  letters:  Result,  no 
trace  of  the  scale  visible. 

6.  Three  aheets  of  <*  lumberhand  "  paper — a  light  yellow 
picking  paper  universally  employed :  Result,  no  trace  of 
the  fcale  visible. 


In  the  face  of  theae  reaults,  it  was  unnecessary  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  with  experiments  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  visual  tests  were  next  taken.  For  this  purpose — 
for  want  of  a  better  apparatus — a  Sciopticon  lantern  was 
lit,  burning  a  double  paraffine  wick.  The  lantern  has  in 
rear,  as  moat  of  our  readers  know,  when  the  reflector  is 
turned  back,  a  clear  opening  whence  the  flame  ia  distinctly 
seen.    This  opening  was  closed  successively  by  :^ 

1.  One  orange  glass  and  one  ruby  glass:  Result,  the 
double  flame  of  the  lamp  waa  to  be  aeen  diatinctly  through 
the  ruby  glare,  and  amaU  type  waa  legible  within  six  inches 
of  the  coloured  glaas. 

2.  Four  sheets  of  *'  stout  buff  " :  Result,  the  double  flame 
of  the  lamp  wa?  not  to  be  seen  at  all,  but  the  visual  effect 
was  such  that  small  type  could  be  read  at  more  than  twelve 
inches  distance. 

3.  Three  aheets  of  lumberhand  :  Result,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  No.  2. 

4.  Stout  yellow  paper  (one  sheet)  of  Harvey  Reynolds : 
Result,  same  as  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Finally  came  the  question  as  to  which  was  the  pleasantest 
light  V  The  red  glare  of  the  glaaa  screen  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced against,  in  favour  of  the  papers,  all  of  which  gave 
a  most  agreeable  illumination.  The  Harvey  Reynolds 
gave  the  palest  light,  then  came  the  **  stout  buff " ; 
while  the  lumberhand  was  slightly  more  orange  than 
either  of  the  others. 

Indeed,  the  difference  was  so  alight  between  the  three 
papers,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  choice,  and  our  readers 
who  wish  to  employ  paper  acreena  may  elect  aa  thev  will. 
On  the  side  of  the  "  stoat  buff,"  it  may  be  advanced  that 
being  tbin,  you  may  use  it  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  folds  ; 
while  the  lumberhand  is  slightly  thicker,  and  the  Harvey 
Reynolds  thicker  still.  Against  the  buff  may,  perhaps,  be 
urged  that  it  ia  unsized  ;  while  the  Harvey  Reynolds  and 
lumberhand  are  sized.  The  **  stout  buff,^*  examined 
chemically,  is  shown  to  contain  both  salts  of  iron  and 
chromium,  the  latter,  no  doubt,  introduced  in  the  form 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  A  very  dilute  acid  discharges 
the  yellowish  colour  from  the  paper  at  once.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  a  very  suitable,  yellow 
pap3r  might  be  prepared  by  the  photographer  himself, 
using  a  aolution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This,  combining 
with  the  size  of  the  paper,  forms,  of  courae,  a  pigment 
that  darkens  sMghtly  in  light,  but  the  amount  of  gelatine 
and  chromate  silt  employed  could  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

We  may  add  thU  we  examined  our  combination  of 
orange  and  ruby  glass  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  in 
comparison  with  the  ** atout  buff'*  paper.  The  glaaaes 
extingaiahed  from  the  orange  region  the  whole  of  the 
more  refrangible  portion  of  the  apectrum ;  while  even 
four  thicknesaea  of  '^ atout  buff''  failed  to  extinguish  the 
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green.  In  short,  tbep&{ier  let  pua  red,  orange,  yellow, 
and  green,  while  the  gluiea  only  pennitted  the  red  and 
orange  to  get  through. 

How  ia  the  superiotitj  of  the  paper  to  be  aoconnted  for 
in  these  apparently  contradictorjr  oircanutancet?  Wot  on 
the  one  hand  the  photograpbio  and  7iBual  testa  prove  the 
paper  to  be  more  valuable,  while  on  the  other,  the  spec-  . 
troacope  sivea  jadgment  in  faroar  of  the  glaBsee. 
We  think  the  reaaon  ia  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is 
one  that  haa  before  led  os  to  advise  not  too 
blindlj  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  spectroscope. 
It  ia  a  mere  qaeatioo  of  diffuaion  of  light. 

In  support  of  this  theorf,  there  is  the  fact 
that  in  melcing  the  visual  test  with  the  rubj  and 
orange  glass,  thee^e  saw  plainly  the  doable  flame 
of  the  lamp,  and  jet  ItM  visual  light  was  omitted 
than  when  a  paper  acreen  was  need,  which  effec- 
tually prevented  anj  view  of  the  flames.  To 
pnt  It  another  way,  if  we  desired  to  look  at  the 
San,  we  should  not  employ  the  paper  screen,  but 
Bhould  have  perforce  to  use  glsss — the  raby  aod 
green  wonld  do  very  well — for  the  rays  in  the 
latter  case  are  not  ao  mnch  interfered  with,  if  it 
were  aimply  the  opacity  of  the  paper  ptilp  itatlt 
■topping  the  light-^it  does  stop  some,  of  course 
—then  there  would  be  ao  absence  of  visual  ligbt ; 
but  as  we  have  shown  in  all  three  samples  of 
paper  tried,  much  more  light  of  this  kiod  got 
throagh  than  traversed  the  glass  screen.  Still, 
diffused  white  light  will  not  do,  for  white  paper, 
even  when  thick,  lets  through  a  vast  amount  of 
injuriOQs  illumiuatioo  ;  this  most  be  of  a  yellow 
or  rnddy  character  to  be  comparstirely  hsnuleas. 

We  next  went  a  step  further.  We  took  in 
hand  ooce  more  the  ruby  aod  orange  glass,  and 
went  back  to  make  another  aclinic  experiment 
M'e  have  said  that  the  Warnerke  screen,  when 
^ese  two  glasies  were  upon  ir,  printed  off  a  faint 
No,  1  aqd  No.  2  of  the  scale.  We  exposed  pre- 
cisely as  before,  but  we  lifted  off  the  ruby  glos^, 
and  snbatituted  in  its  place  a  chcet  of  ground 
slats.  We  were,  therefore,  exposing  a  bromide 
film  undrr  a  single  ornnjje  glass  and  ground  glass.  What 
waa  the  result?  Why,  fully  equal  (o  tbat  pieriously  ob- 
tained ;  there  was  no  trace  of  aoy  No.  of  the  Warneike 
BCale. 

Tbe  ground  glaas  and  orange  glass  were  now  taken  to 
the  aciopticon  lamp,  in  order  to  make  the  vianal  test.  Ai 
in  the  case  of  the  papers  (hat  unlike  the  ruby  and  orange 
glasses),  the  formation  of  tbe  fiames  could  not  be  made 
out,  and  when  an  essay  was  made  at  reading,  tbe  small  type 
was  found  to  be  legible  at  more  than  three  feet  Silance. 

The  experiment  speaks  for  itsalf^  and  it  is  ao  simple  that 
any  of  oar  readers  may  lepeat  it  m  a  few  minutes.  To 
employ  ground  glass  for  dark-room  nindowa  is,  as  we  are 
aware,  no  novelty,  but  the  eitect  lo  which  yellow  diffused 
light  may  be  ased  with  impunity  has  never  been  so  clearly 
shown  ;  nor  do  we  think,  has  a  aingle  sheet  of  orange  glass 
combioed  with  groand  glass  ever  been  proposed  for  dark- 
room illumination. 

We  are  far  from  asyicg  that  yellow  or  orange  diffused 
light  is  tbe  most  advantageous — giving  least  actin'c  and 
most  visual  light— for  dark-rooms;  that  is  a  matter  for 
after  experiment.  Meanwhile  we  trust  our  readers  will 
give  orange  and  ground  glass  a  trial  in  their  developing 
rooms. 


The  " Fentaphane,"  aa  Mr.  Uedland  calls  bis  new  lan- 
tern, ie  provided  with  a  paraffin  lamp,  or  rather  a  battery 
of  lamps,  for  there  are  no  less  than  five  wicks ;  while  the 
intensity  of  the  illamioation  is  such  as  is  cslculsted  to 
rather  aurprise  those  who  have  been  used  to  the  old  fonn 
of  lantern.  The  especially  novel)  feature  of  the  "penta- 
phanc  "  is  the  arrangement  of  tbe  front,  this  being  pro- 
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vided  with  an  ingeniooa  arrangement  for  showing  opaque 
objecta.  If  the  mirror,  which  is  shown  mounted  at  an 
angle  of  40°,  is  lowered  by  mesosof  tbe  casement  bar,  and 
tbe  objective  ia  screwed  into  the  lower  flsnge,  all  is  ready 
for  exhibiting  the  ordinary  transparent  slides ;  but  to  raise 
the  mirror  and  screw  the  lens  into  the  upper  openine  is 
not  the  work  of  ten  seconds.  Uf  conraeitwill  be  obvioBs 
to  our  readers  how  the  light  ia  reflected  upwards  upon  an 
opaque  object  which  ia  to  be  exhibited  (aa,  for  example,  the 
portrait  shown  in  the  diagram). 

Ue  would  suggest  one  alight  alteration  which  would  make 
tbe  lantern  even  more  serviceable  as  an  iastniment  for 


A    HEW    ABRANGEMENT    OP    THE    OPTICAL 
LANTERN. 

Few  scientiBc   iaetrumente  are  now  so  papalar  as  . 

lantern,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  improvements  are  i  Thompson's  lantedh. 

frequent,  and  we  now  place  before  our  readers  a  sketch  'scienUfio  demonstration,  and  that  is.  the  addition  of  a 

o(  one  of  the  Utest  models,  i  ho.iMntal  stage  between  the  two  flanges,  and  a  third  flange 
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at  the  top  of  the  front  compartment*  A  mirror  (silvered 
on  the  face)  or  a  prism  must  now  be  added  to  the  objective, 
and  we  have  an  arrangement  having  all  the  oluuracteristic3 
of  the  convenient  InBtrument  which  Prcfeasor  Sylvanus 
Thompson  recently  need  at  the  the  Society  of  AHs. 

If  the  proposed  addition  were  made  to  Medland's 
lantern,  we  ehonld  have  an  inetrnment  well  adapted  for 
•11  the  parposea  of  the  science  lecturer.  Ordinary  chemical 
deoompositiona  oonld  either  be  shown  in  aTerticiJ  cell,  or 
an  open  trough  on  the  horizontal  stage ;  the  former  arrange- 
ment being  generally  more  convenient  for  precipitations 
and  colour  tests,  the  precipitant  being  allowed  to  flow 
slowly  from  the  point  of  a  pipette ;  while  the  horizontal 
anangement  is  better  for  such  an  experiment  aa  the  for- 
Biation  of  the  so-called  ammonium  amalgam  on  the  growth 
of  crystaL  Electrical  and  magnetic  experiments  are 
especially  easy  on  the  glass  stage,  as  Professor  Thompson 
BO  ably  demonstrated  on  the  occasion  we  referred  to.  It  is 
also  extremely  easy  to  develop  a  collodion  negative  before 
a  large  audience  if  a  pale  yellow  glass  is  placed  on  the 
stage.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  branches  of  experimen- 
tal acienoe  which  would  not  profit  by  the  extensive  use  of 
tiie  lantern.  Another  circumstance  which  gives  the  hori- 
sontal  stage  arrangement  value  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
monatration,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  lecturer  can  point 
out  the  characteristics  of  his  diagram,  or  even  write  on 
the  slide,  the  prism  or  mirror  serving  to  correct  the 
rereraal  caused  by  the  lens. 


reflected  upon  it  from  the  troughs  h^  h,  A  contrivance  at 
c,  where  the  trough  is  pivoted,  keeps  the  trough  turned 
towards  the  sun  in  the  best  position  to  receive  the  ray^. 

Fig.  2  wiU  explain   the  apparatus  yet  more   clearly. 
The  heater  or  boiler  is  shown  again  at  a,  and  the  reflecting 


A  SUN  STEAM  ENGINE. 

The  construction  of  a  motor  or  engine  set  in  action  by 
sunlight  is  not  new.  More  than  a  year  ago  there  Was  a 
motor  of  this  nature  exhibited  in  Paris,  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens,  the  steam  generated  on  a  clear  morning  in  May 
being  sufficient  to  set  in  action  a  printing  machine  by 
whidi  a  small  newspaper  was  printed.  This  French  sun- 
motor  was  fihaped  like  a  huge  umbrella,  open,  but  in- 
verted ;  the  concavity  of  the  umbrella  reflected  the  sun*s 
rays  upon  the  stick,  which  was  simply  a  blackened  tube 
containing  water.  The  heat  concentrated  upon  the  tubular 
boiler  was  sufficient  to  get  up  steam  in  half  an  hour,  and 
to  regularly  work,  as  we  have  eaid,  a  small  engine  as  long 
as  sunlight  lasted. 

Captain  Ericsson's  sun  steam-engine,  or  sun -motor,  as 
he  prefers  to  call  it,  is  not  unlike  the  French  apparatus  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  There  is  a  thin  tubular 
boiler,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  but  this  contains  either  steam 
or  air.    This  cylinder  is  shown  at  a  in  fig.  1.    This  boiler 


is  also  blackened  to  absorb  the  sun's  rays,   which  are 


surfaces  of  the  trough  at  b  h,  while  the  dotted  lines  R  R 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  rays  fall  upon  the  trough 
and  are  reflected  again  upon  the  boiler  a. 

Captain  Ericsson  says  of  the  trough,  in  Wature : — **  The 
bottom  consists  of  straight  wooden  staves  supported  by 
iron  ribs  of  parabolic  curvature,  secured  to  the  sides  of  the 
\rough.  On  these  staves  the  reflecting  plates,  consisting  of 
flat  window  glass  silvered  on  the  under  side,  are  fastened. 

**It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  method  thus 
adopted  for  concentrating  the  radiant  heat  does  not  call 
for  a  structure  of  great  accuracy,  provided  the  wooden 
staves  are  secured  to  the  iron  ribs  in  such  a  position  that 
the  silvered  plates  attached  to  the  same  reflect  the  solar 
rays  towards  the  heater.  Fig.  2  represents  a  transverse 
section  of  the  latter,  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and 
sections  of  the  reflecting  plates  ;  the  direct  and  reflected 
solar  rays  being  indicated  by  vertical  and  diagonal  lines. 

**  Referring  to  the  illustration,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
trough,  11  feet  long,  and  16  feet  broad,  including  a  parallel 
openiog  in  the  bottom,  12  inches  wide,  is  sustained  by  a 
light  truss  attached  to  each  end ;  the  heater  being  sup- 
ported by  vertical  plates  secured  to  the  truss.  The 
heater  is  6^  inches  in  diameter,  11  feet  long,  exposing 
130  X  9*8  =  1274  superficial  inches  to  the  action  of  the 
reflected  solar  rays.  The  reflecting  plates,  each  S  inches 
wide  and  26  inches  loog,  intercept  a  sunbeam  of  130  X 
180  =  23,4000  square  inches  section.  The  trough  is  sup- 
ported by  a  central  pivot,  round  which  it  revolves.  The 
change  of  inclination  is  effected  by  means  of  a  horisontal 
axle — concealed  by  the  trough— the  entire  mass  being  so 
accurately  balanced  that  a  pull  of  five  pounds  applied  at 
the  extremity  enables  a  person  to  change  the  inounation 
or  cause  the  whole  to  revolve.  A  single  revolution  of  the 
motive  engine  develops  more  power  than  needed  to  turn 
the  trough,  and  regulate  its  inclination  so  as  to  face  the 
sun,  during  a  day's  operation. 

**  The  energy  developed  in  the  heater  works  a  steam- 
engine,  the  working  cylinder  being  6'  inches  in  diameter, 
with  8  inches  stroke.  The  piston  rod,  passing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  operates  a  force-pump  of  5  inches 
diameter.  By  means  of  an  ordinary  cros^-head  secured  to 
the  piston-rod  below  the  steam  cylinder,  and  by  ordinary 
connecting  rods,  motion  is  imparted  to  a  crank  shaft  and 
fly-wheel,  applied  at  the  top  of  the  engine  frame  ;  the 
object  of  this  ariaagemeot  beincr  that  of  showing  the 
capability  of  the  engine  to  work  either  pumps  or  mills. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  flexible  steam-pipe  em- 
ployed to  convoy  the  steam  to  the  engine,  as  well  as  the 
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steam  chamber  attached  to  the  upper  eod  of  the  heater, 
have  been  excluded  in  the  iHnstratiODB.  The  avera^re  speed 
of  the  engine  during  the  trials  last  summer  was  120  turns 
per  minute,  the  absolute  pressure  on  the  working  piston 
being  35  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  steam  was  worked 
expansively  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3,  with  a  nearly  perfect 
vacuum  kept  up  in  the  condenser  inclosed  in  the  pedestal 
which  supports  the  engine  frame. 

<*  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  experts  need  not  be  told  that 
the  sun-motor  can  be  carried  out  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
benefit  very  materially  the  sun-burnt  regions  of  our 
planet." 


GELATINO-BROMIDE    PAPER  FOR   POSITIVE 

PICTURES. 

FouRxn  Article. 

In  the  previous  article  we  described  a  means  of  obtaining 
enlargements  by  converting  the  dark-room  into  an  enlarg- 
ing camera;  we  also  touched  on  the  salient  points  regard- 
ing vignetting,  and  a  suitable  illumination  for  an  enlarging 
camera  or  lantern  by  means  of  artificial  light.  We  uiall 
continue  the  consideration  of  the  latter  subject  a  little 
further  in  the  present  article,  by  giving  a  few  practical 
details  of  the  method  of  fitting  and  using  such  an  appa- 
ratus. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  possessed  of  an  ordinary  optical  lantern,  or  a 
scioptioon;  their  requirements  are  exactly  falfillefl,  the 
sciopticon  being  well  suited  for  producing  the  smaller  sizep. 
The  luxury  of  a  lantern  is  not  found  in  every  household, 
but  the  means  of  construcUng  a  suitable  arrangement  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  possessed  of  a  len?.  Proba- 
bly nothing  better  for  the  purpose  can  be  desired  than  the 
tin  biscnit  box  suggested  by  Morgan  and  Kidd,  and  used 
by  those  gentlemen  when  demonstrating  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  and  other  subsequent 
gatherings.  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  remembered, 
served  the  purpose  of  emitting  the  rays  which  traversed 
from  a  paraffin  lamp,  through  condenser,  negative,  and 
lens,  to  tne  focal  plane  on  which  was  arranged  the  sensi- 
tive paper.  One  of  the  sides  was  fitted  with  ruby  glass, 
which  permitted  development  being  carried  on  in  safety, 
there  being  no  other  source  of  light  in  the  room  after  the 
lens  had  l^en  capped. 

Mens.  Uutlnet,  when  illustrating  his  mode  of  enlarging 
recently  in  this  country,  employed  a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment, excepting,  however,  a  long  foous  lens  was  used,  and 
no  condenser  employed.  The  use  of  louff  focuS  lenses  do 
not  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  a  condenser  ;  they  are 
employed  simply  on  account  of  their  greater  covering 
power,  the  duty  of  the  condenser  being  to  provide  an  equal 
illumination  to  all  parts  of  the  small  negatives.  To  over- 
come the  difficulties  met  with  when  no  condenser  is  avail- 
able, it  is  customary  to  employ  a  screen  of  ground  glass, 
which,  while  permitting  a  more  equal  illumination  by 
diffusion,  necessitates  the  use  of  a  much  longer  box,  in 
order  that  rays  of  light  emitted  from  an  Argand  gas  or 
paraffin  lamp  may  be  evenly  diffused  over  the  ground 
glass  screen,  no  light  being  allowed  to  escape  beyond  the 
rays  emitted  through  the  lens  during  focussing  and 
exposure. 

The  requirements  are,  then,  a  metal  or  other  case  which 
shall  be  light-tight  (except  when  the  lens  is  nnoovered) 
fitted  with  a  metal  chimney  to  carry  off  the  heat  from  the 
lamp,  a  lens,  and  small  camera  attached  to  a  hole  in  the 
front,  a  frame  for  seourely  holding  the  negative  in  the 
position  usually  occupied  by  the  dark-slide  in  the  camera 
(^film^  side  of  negative  towards  the  lens) ;  immediately  behind 
this  is  fixed  a  four  or  six-inch  condenser,  according  to  the 
size  plate  used.  Failing  this,  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  and 
behind  this,  at  a  suitable  distance,  a  gas  or  paraffin  lamp 
with  a  suitable  reflector.    The  accompanying  sketch  will 


upon  wnicu  vne  sensicive  masenai  is  piacea  lo  reoeiTo  »ua 
enlarged  image,  should  be  capable  of  sliding  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  camera,  as  shown  at  A  A.    The  distance 


between  the  lens  and  negative  should  also  be  adjustable,  as 
shown  by  the  rack-aod-pinion  at  B  ;  the  reason  having  been 
pointed  out  on  page  786  of  the  last  volume. 

Contact  Printing, — The  great  ease  combined  with  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  positives  can  be  printed  ia 
contact  with  negatives  and  afterwards  developed,  renders 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
commercial  world.  With  regard  to  the  qaality  of  surface 
being  snitsble  for  the  smaller  siies,  we  may  say  there  is  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  surface  as  smooth  and 
transparent  as  a  highly-glased  albumen  print  if  such  a 
result  be  considered  desirable,  for  very  little  consideration 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  more  difficult 
to  squeegee  the  freshly-prepared  gelatine, positive  down  on 
a  collodionized  glass  plate  than  it  is  a  carbon  print,  as  in 
the  Lambertype  processor  the  ordinary  enamelling  of  silver 
prints. 

In  the  production  of  certain  subjects,  exceptions  may  be 
taken  to  the  neutral  character  of  the  colour.  To  such  ex- 
ceptions we  would  say  that  the  objection  can  be  met  by 
employing  citro-chloride  of  silver  emulsified  in  gelatine. 
Such  an  emulsion  spread  on  a  suitably  surfaced  paper  can 
be  printed  out  in  less  time  than  is  required  for  printing  on 
ordinary  sensitized  albumenized  paper ;  the  after  operations 
of  toning,  fixing,  and  washing  being  the  same,  and  the  re- 
sults are  quite  equal  in  every  respect ;  but  on  this  subject  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  at  a  futare  time. 

There  Is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  printing  at  least  twenty 
impressions  an  hour  on  bromide  paper  from  one  negative, 
ana  we  think  that  circumstances  alone  should  largely  in- 
fluence photogra[.hers  to  favour  its  use  wherever  possible  ; 
t>esides,  a  very  agreeable  tone  is  obtained  by  develop- 
ment with  ferrous  oxalate,  which  may  be  modified  by  the 
after  process  of  toning  if  this  be  considered  necessary. 

Briefly,  then,  negatives  aru  charged  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  placing  the  gelatine  surface  in  contact  with  the  varnished 
side  of  the  negative  in  a  printins-frame,  and  erected  at 
right  angles  to  the  source  of  Tight.  If  one  sccond^s 
exposure,  one  foot  from  a  gas  jet,  gives  a  good  result,  then 
any  number  of  such  exposures  may  be  made  without  any 
variation. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  given  degrees  of  magnitude,  and 
the  probable  or  approximate  duration  of  exposure,  have 
each  received  a  due  share  of  attention  previously,  and  on 
the  subject  of  developing  we  need  say  very  little,  beyond 
mentioning  that  ferrous  oxalate  or  alkaline  pyrogallol  may 
be  successfully  employed  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  citric  acid  or  an  alkaline  citrate,  such  as  the  salt, 
citrate  of  notash.  By  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
a  citrate,  aevelopment  is  somewhat  retarded  ;  but  there  is 
a  decided  ^ain  in  the  character  of  the  image  obtained,    in 
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miog  farroua  oxalate  developer,  it  is  foand  that  the  em- 
ployment of  saturated  solation  of  ferroas  salphate  and 
potasuam  oxalate  give  mach  better  results  than  when  less 
ooooeotrated  solations  are  used.  Each  solution  should  be 
filtered  before  mixing,  and  one  part  of  the  iron  solution 
ihould  be  added  to  four  parts  of  potassium  oxalate  solution 
(act  the  oxalate  to  the  iron) ;  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  a 
grain  of  bromide  of  potassium  per  ounce  of  developer  will 
be  found  a  very  good  working  proportion.  Should  the 
poeitive  be  too  much  exposed,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
image  developing  up  very  quickly,  and  wanting  in  contrast, 
it  may  be  saved  by  pouring  ofif  the  develeper,  diluting  it 
with  an  equal  volume  of  old  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and 
letarning  it  again  to  the  developing  tray  with  the  addition 
ol  a  few  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  potasi^ium 
bromide.  As  a  rule,  when  the  exposure  has  been  too  little, 
no  amount  of  coaxing  will  produce  a  good  positive,  the 
rasolt  of  such  being  a  black  and  white  print,  totally  de- 
ficient in  harmony  of  tone.  Instead  of  doctoring  up  suoh  a 
Nsolt,  it  is  by  far  wiser  to  make  a  second  exposure,  just 
doabling  the  time  given  to  the  first.  Qn  no  account  should 
tke  positive  remain  in  the  developer  until  the  tones  are  well 
cot  and  the  shadows  very  strongly  marked,  because  a  deep- 
eoing  action  always  taikes  place  in  the  fixing  bat^.  The 
ftrength  of  the  fixing  bath  is  the  same  as  for  silver  prints, 
ooe  to  five;  but  the  time  of  immersion  need  not  be  quite  so 
loDg,  ten  minutes  being  ample  for  all  purposes.  After  a 
prolonged  washing,  to  rid  toe  paper  of  the  last  traces  of 
the  sodium  salt,  they  are  passed  through  acidified  water 
(tvo  per  cent,  solation  of  sulphuric  acid),  again  washed, 
dried,  and  finished ;  should  there  be  any  tendency  to  peel- 
infr,  the  acid  bath  may  be  saturated  with  common  alum. 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  formulse  here  ;  anything  the 
reader  is  not  familiar  with,  will  be  found  under  the  heading 
of  '*  Standard  Formulsd,**  in  the  piesent  Ykae-Book. 


CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  LANTERN. 

Thsre  is  always  a  charm  about  a  pretty  and  striking 
experiment  that  an  audieace,  whatever  its  nature,  seldom 
fails  to  appreciate.  Let  an  experiment  be  ever  so  simple, 
or  let  it  be  only  partially  calculated  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  a  lecture,  it  is  not  only  young  people  who  delight  in  it, 
bat  *'  children  of  a  larger  growth  *'  will  evince  an  interest 
in  and  applaud  it.  On  a  good  experiment  the 'success  of  a 
lectors  will  often  depend,  providing  it  is  done  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale.  Even  famous  men  of  science  look 
to  successful  demonstrations  to  gain  the  attention  of  their 
audiences.  And  not  only  in  the  lecture  room,  but  at 
home,  also,  may  sach  experiments  be  turned  to  account, 
aod  instruction  follow  what,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  fre- 
quently said  to  the  contrary,  is  done  quite  as  much  for  the 
nke  of  amusement. 

Photographers  are  not  slow  t^  take  advantage  of  this 
popularity  of  experimenters,  and  often  we  see  this 
exemplified  in  the  proceedings  of  societies,  where  the 
practicil  demonstration  of  a  process  draws  the  attention 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  scarcely  give  it  a  passiog 
thought,  but  who  go  away  to  repeat  the  experiment,  or  try 
the  process  in  their  own  laboratories  or  dark  rooms.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  esdinate  how  much  gelatino-bromide 
paper,  to  take  a  notable  example,  is  indebted  for  its 
popularity,  among  amateurs,  at  least,  to  the  way  its 
development  has  so  frequently  been  shown  in  public ; 
thoogh,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that 
its  own  good  qualities,  its  ]^ractical  usefulness,  and  readi- 
ness of  manipulation,  furnish  the  main  reasons  why  it  is 
in  demand.  There  is  one  class  of  experiments,  however, 
which  has  hardly  received  all  the  attention  it  deseryes — 
Bvnely,  chemical  experiments  performed  in  the  lantern, 
an  image  being  thrown  on  to  the  screen.  Not  only  are 
such  experiments  attractive  in  themselves,  but  they  may 
be  put  to  real  service  in  showing  on  a  large  scale  many  of 


the  principles  on  which  the  science  of  photography  (to 
bring  the  matter  home  to  our  readers)  depends.  The 
apparatus  required  is  simple  and  easily  constructed,  the 
small  amount  of  trouble  involved  being  amply  repaid. 

The  first  desidirata  (next  to  the  lantern)  are  a  few  suitable 
cells.  We  mention  two  ways  in  which  these  may  be  con- 
structed. The  first  method  is  to  obtain  two  pieces  of  clear 
glass,  preferably  thin  patent  plate,  of  a  suitable  size. 
Then  cut  some  narrow  strips  of  thick  plate  glass,  and 
smooth  the  edges  by  rubbing  them  down  on  a  piece  of  flat 
stone  ;  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  strips  should  also  be 
rubbed  down  to  give  them  a  ground  surface,  which  will 
afford  them  a  stronger  hold.  The  cell  may  then  be  put 
together  by  warming  the  glass  and  applying  marine  glue, 
with  the  aid  of  a  heated  piece  of  iron,  an  old  file — for 
instance — or,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  that  useful 
domestic  implement,  the  kitchen  poker.  One  disadvan- 
tage of  marine  glue,  however,  is  that  the  heat  from  the 
lantern,  if  it  is  in  for  a  long  time,  may  cause  it  to  leak. 
Another  good  way  of  joining  the  glass,  and  one  which  re- 
quires less  skill,  is  to  cement  it  with  bichromated  gelatine, 
and  expose  to  light ;  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  advisable 
to  paint  the  cemented  edges,  inside  and  outside,  with 
sealing-wax  varnish  or  gold  size  applied  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil.  Gold  size  may  itself  be  used  to  cement  the  glass ; 
but,  except  for  microscope  cells,  we  do  not  care  for  this, 
A  very  good  form  of  cell  may  be  made  by  enclosing  two 
pieces  of  glass  in  a  wooden  frame  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
carrier  but  thicker,  these  two  pieces  of  glass  being  separated 
by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  or,  better  still,  a  strip  of  solid 
rubber  such  as  is  used  for  catapults,  bent  round  to  form 
the  bottom  and  sides ;  the  glass  plates  are  placed  suffi- 
ciently near  together  to  squeeze  the  rubber  and  make  a 
watertight  joint.  One  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  cell 
is,  that  it  can  readily  be  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned  when 
necess  ary. 

Few  of  the  lanterns  now  manufactured  require  any 
alteration  to  render  them  available  for  this  class  of  work. 
In  most  of  them  the  fitting  which  receives  the  slide  carrier 
— in  this  case  the  cell — is  open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the 
sides ;  if  the  lantern  does  not  already  possess  this  conve- 
nience, an  opening  must  be  cut.  A  few  minor  pieces  of 
apparatus  required  are— a  small  funnel,  one  or  two  pipettes, 
and  a  thin  glass  stirring  rod. 

We  give  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  experiments 
which  may  thus  be  shown  to  a  large  audience — precipita- 
tions, for  instance,  as  by  dropping  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  into  a  solution  of  a  chloride,  or  vice  versa j  and  sub- 
sequentiy  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hypo ;  or  the  pre- 
cipitation o&mercuric  iodide  by  adding  potassic  iodide  to 
mercuric  chloride.  On  the  screen  the  particles  will  appear 
to  move  upwards  instead  of  falling  down ;  but  this  only 
enhances  the  effect.  A  very  pretty  experiment  is  to  add 
a  drop  of  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  to  a  weak 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  by  way  of  illustrating  iron 
processes ;  another  pretty  effect  is,  add  a  solution  of  a 
sulpho-cyanate  to  a  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride ;  the 
absorption  of  iodine  by  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  bleach- 
ing action  of  such  compounds  as  sodio  hypochlorite  on  a 
solution  of  some  dye,  such  as  turmeric  or  indigo  ;  the 
effects  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  solutions  of  blue  and  red 
litmus,  &c.,  &c.  So  many  experiments  will  naturally.oocur 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
enumerate  more.  One  of  the  best  things  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  in  this  way,  though  it  is  hardly  within  the 
province  of  the  photographer,  was  the  electrolysis  of  a 
substance,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  being  used  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
acid  was  added.  As  the  chlorine  gas  was  evolved  in  little 
bubbles  at  the  positive  pole,  the  indigo  was  rapidly 
bleached,  the  experiment  being  rendered  very  striking  by 
dividing  the  cell  into  two  parts  with  a  little  roll  of  blotting- 
paper,  a  terminal  being  placed  in  each  of  the  two  division^ 
of  the  cell. 
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JOHN  HBNRY  DALLMEYEE. 

*<  On  the  dOth  nU.,  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  John 
Henry  Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  of  Sannyfield,  Hampstead,  and 
19,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  in  his  53rd  year,"  is  the 
announcement  of  sad  news  indeed,  that  comes  to  us  from 
beyond  the  seas.  The  gentle  spirit  of  a  great  and  good 
man  has  fled,  his  unwearying  brain  has  ceased  to  throb, 
and  the  world  is  the  poorer  of  one  who  was  as  kindly 
as  he  was  gifted,  as  modest  as  iie  was  rich  in  talents.  A 
generous  master,  a  sympathetic  friend,  with  the  soft  heart 
of  a  woman,  and  the  warm  impulse  of  a  true  benefactor, 
the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
him  with  a  yearning  regret  that,  sad  to  say,  is  but  rarely 
felt  in  this  work*a-day  world  of  ours. 

*'  HiB  life  was  ^ntle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np 
And  say  to  the  world,  <  This  was  a  mao!' " 

Only  53 !  And  yet  his  name  has  been  for  a  genera* 
tion,  almost,  prominently  before  the  world  of  astronomy, 
micrography,  and  photography.  That  no  man  is  a  pro- 
phet in  bis  own  country  is  a  proverb  well  exemplified  in 
the  late  Mr.  Dallymeyer.  For  his  work  as  a  scientific  op- 
tician, honours  came  to  him  spontaneously  from  abroad, 
but  at  home  he  was  known  simply  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  America  bore  high  testi- 
mony to  his  works,  he  earned  the  thanks  of  high  officers  in 
Austria  and  Germany,  Russia  constituted  him  a  Chevalier, 
and  France  nominated  him  Olficer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

These  honours  were  rendered  for  special  optical  work 
ontaide  the  domain  of  photography ;  but  it  is  by  his  eminent 
services  in  the  construction  of  improved  lenses  for  the 
camera,  that  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  best  known  to 
our  readers.  His  instruments  are  universally  prized. 
Their  high  cost  is  no  bar  to  their  general  employment, 
and  in  the  studios  of  every  civilised  nation  the  Dallmeyer 
lens  is  to  be  found.  Nor  was  this  success  undeserved ; 
for  rumour  says  that  every  instrument  that  passed  out  of 
the  Dallmeyer  establishment,  passed  first  through  the 
maater*s  hands. 

Sad  to  relate,  the  strain  of  work  was  too  much  for  a 
brain  so  delicately  poised.  For  nearly  three  years  past, 
the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
work ;  indeed,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  health  that  he  under- 
took this  voyage  to  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Fortu- 
nately his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Dallmeyer,  had  been 
fitted  by  parental  and  (Jniverslty  training  to  undertake 
the  fathers  duties,  so  that,  despite  the  latter's  al»ence, 
the  establishment  in  Bloomsbnry  Street  haq^gone  on  in 
the  same  methodical  and  straightforward  manner ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  under  tiie  same  able  direction,  it  will 
still  continue  to  prosper. 


BAD  SITTERS. 

Wc  spoke  recently  of  ffood  sitters,  and  we  said  that  if 
these  were  strangers  to  the  studio,  it  was  as  much  the  fault 
of  the  photographer  himself,  as  anybody  else.  In  other 
words,  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  many 
visitors  to  the  studio,  it  was  in  the  photographer's  hands 
to  make  them  into  good  sitters.  We  are.  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  this  is  not  so  with  bad  sitters.  These  latter, 
or  at  any  rate  the  greater  number  of  them,  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  best-tempered  principal  or  most  painstaking 
assistant.  They  are  baa  paymasters  and  bad  models ;  they 
are  **  uppish  *'  and  discontented  when  they  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  studio,  and  they  display  the  same 
nnamiable  qualities  when  you  bow  them  out  for  the  last 
time. 

And  who  are  tiie  bad  aitteiB  ?    Well,  one  class  of  them 


is  easily  named — ^that  which  knows  something  about  photo- 
graphy. Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
there  is  no  worse  sitter  than  the  soi-disant  photographer, 
and  the  less  he  is  acquainted  with  the  art,  the  more  an- 
satisfactory  he  is.  He  knows  **  the  whole  box  of  tricks,** 
he  tells  you,  and  you  may  infer  also  that  if  he  pays  you 
money,  he  is  well  aware  it  is  being  thrown  away  more  as  a 
charity  than  anything  else.  He  knows  all  about  it,  bless 
you  I  It  is  no  use  your  trying  to  take  him  in  with  your 
posing,  your  lighting,  your  retouching ;  you  may  pretend  to 
spend  half-an-hour  arranging  drapery,  in  managing  the 
illumination,  in  attempting  to  secure  this  position  or  that 
expression;  but,  thank  Goodness!  you  can't  hoodwink 
him. 

Of  course,  we  exclude  from  this  category  all  who  are 
capable  of  taking  good  pictures,  for  these  know  full  weU 
what  is  involved  in  securing  high-class  negatives  one  after 
another,  which  shall  be  soft  and  brilliant,  and  shall  not 
offend  against  good  taste  nor  well-known  art  canons.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  the  honest  artist-photographer, 
whether  he  is  an  accomplished  amateur  or  skilled  pro- 
fessional, takes  a  pleasure  in  plaguing  his  brethren  ;  we 
repeat,  he  knows  better,  for  he  is  well  aware  how  much  skill, 
judgment,  tact,  and  patience  are  necessary  to  the  falfilment 
to  good  work.  Bnt  it  is  not  so  with  those  who  have  bat  a 
smattering  of  the  art  of  photography,  who  know  that  yon 
must  put  your  head  under  the  cloth  to  focus,  and  must  poll 
out  the  dark  slide  before  you  can  expose.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  cost  per  dozen  of  the  dry  plates  yon  are 
using,  and  they  know,  too,  the  price  of  the  albumenized 
paper  upon  which  you  will  presently  print  their  effigies. 
£ven  the  work  of  retouching  has  no  mysteries  for  them ; 
they  are  thoroughly  aware  it  is  done  with  a  finely  pointed 
pencil — you  can*t  have  the  point  too  fine,  you  know — 
and  they  volunteer  the  information  that  silver  prints  are 
given  to  fading,  unless  you  take  great  care  in  the  washing 
of  them. 

This  sitter  it  is  who  tells  you  he  has  a  brother,  a  most 
accomplished  painter,  who,  if  not  actually  a  Boyal  Acade- 
mician, lives  next  door  to  one.  His  cousin,  too,  is  a  most 
famous  man  of  science,  and  with  him  he  is  going  to  tidce 
up  photographv,  not  as  a  mere  picture -taker,  out,  serioosly, 
to  nnd  out  all  kinds  of  things — colours,  you  know,  and  in- 
stantaneous plates,  and  that  sort.  He  never  gives  yon  a 
mementos  peace  the  whole  time  he  is  in  your  studio  ;  he 
exhausts  you,  himself,  and  every  subject  that  happens  to 
turn  up.  There  is  nothing  he  does  not  know,  and  he  re- 
gards It  as  an  insult  if  you  ask  him  to  comply  with  this  or 
that  demand.  The  first  moment  he  enters,  he  demon* 
strates  his  superior  wisdom,  and  you  will  do  well  if  yon 
can  keep  your  temper  in  listening  to  his  platitudes. 

Next  in  the  list  oi  bad  sitters  to  him  who  knows  some- 
thinff  of  photographic  manipulation,  is  the- man  or  woman 
who  nas  been  an  art-student  at  some  time  or  other.  The 
Utter  acts  upon  this  simple  and  deliffhtf ul  notion :  that 
he  is  an  artist,  and  the  photographer  is  not.  Their 
singularly  fresh  and  unaffected  beannff  in  the  studio  not 
unuequentlv  baffles  the  photographer  utoffether,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  lb  sometimes  constrained  to  seek  sanctu- 
ary in  the  dazk-room,  there  to  recall  once  more  his  pn^wr 
position.  Is  he  «'  boss  of  the  concern,"  he  asks  hunself, 
after  the  manner  of  a  defiant  Yankee,  or  is  he  not  ?  If  he 
possesses  courage  and  self -contiol,  he  will  go  back  and 
have  his  own  way  ;  still,  he  is  the  wiser  man  who  kills  his 
fish  with  plenty  of  line,  for  to  lose  one*s  patience  and 
temper  is  often  to  lose  the  quarrv  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  a  sitter  is  bad  only  because  he  has  brought  as 
companion  |'an  artist  to  pose  him.'*  In  some  studios 
such  posing  is  not  permitted ;  in  others,  the  photographer 
takes  care  to  secure  his  fee,  stipuktes  that  his  work  Is 
undertaken  without  responsibilitv,  and  then  follows  Dog- 
berry's advice  to  let  him  go,  and  thank  goodness  yon  axe 
rid  of  him.  One  day,  at  a  public  dinner,  a  neigfaboiir 
asked  us  whether  the  Mr.  Medallist  at  the  other  end  ol 
the  table  was  the  well-known  photographer  who  had  se- 
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cored  80  nuinj  awarda.  Oar  reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 
"Ah,  I  knew  him  well  when  he  was  at  Seaboarne ;  I  often 
looked  into  hie  stadio,  and  he  need  to  aak  me  to  pose  his 
fiitten  for  him.*^  Naturally,  this  was  very  interesting, 
bat  when  we  made  known  to  our  neighbour  that  Mr. 
Medallist  was  a  personal  friend,  and  that  we  would  intro- 
doee  him  after  dinner,  the  art  gentleman  declined  the 
honour,  and  thought  Mr.  MedaUiat  would  scarcely  re- 
member him  after  so  many  years.  If  we  had  not  offered 
the  introduction,  our  new  friend  would  doubtless  have 
dilated  upon  the  yaluable  aid  he  had  given,  and  possibly 
Isid  claim  to  the  medals  bestowed  on  the  photographer. 

If  the  art  student  has  studied  sculpture,  he  may  be  able 
to  gi?e  the  photographer  a  few  valuable  bints  ;  but  if  be  is 
a  painter  who  has  no  knowledge  of  photojtraphy,  then  he 
wm  most  assuredly  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  If 
proof  of  this  were  wanting,  look  at  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  great  painters  that  have  been  produced — of 
Millais,  of  HoU,  of  Marcus  Stone,  where  these  gentlemen 
bare  posed  themselves.  Millaie,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth 
aod  his  arms  tightly  folded  across  his  breast — ^his  favourite 
poic,  apparently,  before  the  camera — ^is  the  acme  of 
wretchedness  and  angularity.  No  doubt  the  clever 
painter  thought  he  was  placing  himself  in  a  most  free-and- 
euy,  here-you-are  sort  of  position,  and  probably  he  him- 
self felt  free-and-easy  enough  at  the  moment  he  was 
photographed ;  but  in  the  result  no  pose  could  be  more 
constrained.  The  exception  that  proves  the  rule  to  all 
this  is  Rejlandcr^s  picture  oi  GuatavDorc,  which  has  all  the 
grue  and  repose  that  an  artist  photographer  can  bestow. 

If,  then,  the  great  painter  often  fails  when  he  enters  the 
domain  of  photography,  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
gentleman  who  formerly  studied  in  an  architect's  office,  or 
the  lady  who  attended  an  art  school  once  in  her  life? 
This  model  always  knows  better  than  the  phptographer  ; 
wonld  rather  sit  when  asked  to  stand ;  and  prefers  to 
show  his  full  face,  although  the  line  of  his  nose  is  not 
straight,  his  lips  thin,  and  his  eyes  unequal.  We  envy  no 
photographer  who  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  bad 
sitter  of  this  kind,  and  well  knows  that,  do  what  he  will, 
he  cannot  give  satisfaction.  If  he  lets  such  a  model  have 
it  all  his  own  way,  the  result  will  be,  in  nine  cases  cut  of 
ten,  a  woeful  failure.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
litter  to  be  naive,  bright,  and  unconstrained,  generally 
ends  in  the  poartrayal  of  insufferable  conceit ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  a  simpdring  pose  will  result  in  that  dying- 
dock  expression  whicn  is,  psrha  ps,  the  most  ludicrous  of 
an.  Posing  oneself,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  is  not 
onlike  acting.  An  amateur  actor  may  deport  himself  as  a 
gentleman  well  and  gracefully  in  the  drawing-room,  but  let 
him  try  to  emulate  Charles  Matthews  on  the  stage,  and  he 
wiU  find  he  has  over-matched  his  capacity.  He  may  please 
himself  vastly,  and  be  altogether  at  his  ease,  when  he 
throws  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  or  when  he  puts  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  his  feet  upon  a  couch  ;  but  to 
the  audience  his  whole  appearance  is  awkward  and  vulgar. 
And  ao  it  is  in  the  posing-chur :  it  is  not  one  pose  in  ten 
that  subsequently  pleases  the  person  who  has  chosen 
and  assumed  it. 

The  true  artist,  let  it  be  said  to  his  credit,  seldom  inter- 
feres with  the  work  of  the  photographer ;  he  is  not  a  bad 
sitter,  and,  therefore,  to  him  our  words  do  not  apply.  So 
many  of  our  good  painters,  too,  have  taken  up  with  photo- 
graphy of  late,  and  have  found  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
a  sncoesaicn  of  even  tolerable  pictures,  that  every  day 
that  passes  secures  more  of  their  sympathy. 

Bad  sitters  are,  for  the  most  part,  then,  those  who,  having 
a  smattering  of  photography  or  a  smattering  of  art.  use 
thdr  slight  knowledge  to  plague  the  photographer.  There 
are  other  bad  sitters,  no  doubt— sitters  who  do  not  pay, 
sitters  who  are  mean,  and  sitters  who  are  given  to  re-sitting 
oat  of  all  conscience.  But  these  cannot  be  grouped  into 
cbsses,  and,  since  they  do  not  belong  to  any  community, 
ire  not  worth  special  oondderatioD. 


The  next  «'By-the-Bye"  will  be  **  Who  is  a  photo- 
grapher?" 

♦ 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Maudit's  Shutter —Starch  in  Emulsion— Drying 
Plate  Apparatus  —  Medical  Photographs  —  Direct 
Life-size  Print  —  Diachylon  Plaister  for  Fixing 
Pellicles— Development  and  Fixing  of  a  Pellicle- 
New  Photo-typooraphs. 

Af.  Maudifs  Shutter  applied  to  Binocular  Lenses.'^^At 
the  interesting  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
EVance,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  most  striking  feature 
was  the  adaptation  of  M.  Maudit^s  shutter,  with  piston,  to 
stereoscopic  lenses.  The  piston,  placed  between  the  two 
objectives,  is  worked  by  two  little  jointed  levers,  which 
both  sink  at  the  same  moment,  causing  the  piston  to  allow 
the  slides  of  the  drop  shutter  to  fall  at  the  same  moment. 

Effect  of  Starch  in  Emulsion. — M.  Audra,  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  sensitiveness  of  gelatin o -bromide  emulsion,  has 
tried  the  effect  of  introducing  starch.  He  has  not  attained 
the  desired  result,  but  proofs  printed  on  the  emulsion  with 
the  addition  of  starchy  matter  have  all  the  character  of 
prints  on  ground  glass.  No  doubt  M.  Audra  will  be  able 
to  make  some  practical  use  of  this  effect  produced. 

Drying  Box  for  Plates, — M.  Roger,  director  of  photo- 
graphic works  to  the  Minister  of  War,  has  invented  a  dry- 
ing-box for  gelatine  plates.  It  is  an  arrangement  of 
grooved  rails  sliding  over  one  another,  the  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  plates  being  entirely  of  glass.  A  suitable 
ventilation  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  allows  of  the  plates 
drying  in  seven  or  eight  hours.  Plates  of  various  sizes 
may  be  dried  in  the  same  drying-box  by  the  ingeniooa 
arrangement  of  sliding  into  grooves. 

Mediccd  Photographs.—Dr,  Richer  and  M.  A.  Londe  have 
produced  some  remarkable  medical  photographs  by  the 
photo-electric  apparatus  previously  described — the  same 
subject  having  been  reproduced  successively  at  regular 
interYals,  more  or  less  frequent,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

M,  Chalofs  Direct  Zife-sixe  Print, — M.  Ghalot,  the  able 
successor  to  M.  Franck,  has  shown  a  life-size  portrait  of  a 
man  taken  direct  ifith  a  Darlot  lens  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  photograph  is  45  by  60  centimetres  in 
dimension.  The  exposure  was  forty  seconds  on  a  gelatine 
plate  at  a  focal  distance  of  112  centimetres,  taken  by  a 
Ught  of  medium  intensity.  The  picture  is  mounted  on  a 
very  firm  black  mount,  with  gilt  bevelled  edges,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  admirable. 

Use  ofP^chylon  P/a»/«r.— During  the  meeting  I  showed 
an  improvement  in  the  use  of  diachylon  plaister  for  sup- 
porting pellicles.  The  sticky  side  of  the  plaister  is  applied 
to  the  wooden,  celluloid,  or  metal  slide,  and  firmly  pressed 
down  so  as  to  exclude  all  air-bubbles  The  tissue  is  then 
wetted,  and  with  care  separated  from  the  waxed  surface, 
which,  adhering  to  the  slide,  is  read^  to  receive  the 
pellicle,  applied  by  pressing  it  down,  a  piece  of  clean  paper 
intervening  between  it  and  the  hand.  After  exposure,  the 
pellicle  is  easily  detached  without  loosening  the  sticky 
surface,  which  may  be  used  several  times  with  care.  I 
next  developed  and  fixed  one  of  M.  Stebbing^s  pellicles  in 
a  full  light.  I  commenced  operations  by  introducing  the 
pellicle  into  the  ferrous  oxalate  bath,  with  exposure  to 
liffht  The  exposed  pellicle  was  contained  between  two 
slips  of  blackened  celluloid,  tinfoil  being  glued  round  the 
edges  of  one  and  folded  over  the  other.  The  whole  thing  is 
plunged  into  the  developer,  and  the  tinfoil  unfolded,  'rhe 
operations  of  developing,  fixing,  and  washinff  took  place  in 
pocket-dishes  made  of  calico  coated  with  celluloid  varnish, 
the  liquids  being  afterwards  returned  to  their  respective 
botUes  by  means  of  pocket-funnels  of  the  same  materials. 
The  pellicle,  increased  in  size  by  one  quarter,  was  taken 
from  the  water,  placed  between  blotting-paper,  fixed  on  a 
glass  plate,  dried,  and  finally  coated  with  a  film  of  normal 
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collodion,  and,  when  the  one  side  was  dry,  cutoff  the  plate, 
and  the  film  spread  over  the  under  side. 

Herr  Meisenbach's  Photo-typographs. — Some  beaatiful 
photo-typograpbs,  by  Herr  Meisenbach,  of  Munich,  were 
greatly  admired  b^  all  present.  Ihey  show  great  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  inventor ;  some  portraits,  especially  one 
of  Saran  Bernhardt,  of  which  a  remarkable  example  has 
appeared  recently  in  the  News,  show  a  delightful  softness 
in  the  half -tints.  These  pictures  do  credit  to  Herr  Meisen- 
bach,  and  it  does  not  concern  us  bere  to  discuss  who  claims 
the  priority  of  this  application;  therefore  we  hail  with  joy 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  process  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge.  Leon  Yidal. 


kind  might  be  done  in  photography,  and  an  excellent  plan 

would  be  for  some  of  our  societies  who  get  up  exhibitions 

to  ofier  medals  for  the  best  beauty  types  exhibited  on  their 
walls. 


A  New  Year's  wish  :  That  our  readers  will  try  a  combi- 
nation  of  orange  glass  and  ground  glass  in  their  develop- 
ing rooms,  aud  that  it  will  serve  to  lighten  their  labours. 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  our  colleague,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Eder,  of  Vienna,  has  been  awarded  the  silver  medal  of 
progress  by  the  Photographic  Society. 


It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Herr  HaenseVs  photo- 
graphs of  lightning  may  serve  to  explain  certain  phenomena 
which  have  been  placed  on  record  in  regard  to  persons  who 
have  been  struck  by  what  the  newspaper  reporter  is  fond 
of  calling  the  *' electric  fluid."  There  are  many  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  the  tree-like  impressions  having 
been  developed  on  the  body  after  the  latter  had  been  struck 
by  a  lightnmg-flash.  The  narrators  have  in  each  case 
called  the  impression  a  representation  of  some  tree  near 
which  the  person  struck  had  been  standing,  and  naturally 
so,  because  the  zigzag  path  of  a  lighthing-flash  as  we  see  it 
in  no  way  resembles  a  tree.  But  photography  has  a  knack 
of  upsetting  conventional  notions,  and  so  it  has  in  this 
case.  Herr  HaenseFs  photograph,  given  in  our  last  iseaei 
has  distinctly  a  tree-like  appearance. 


It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
illustration  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  last  volume 
of  the  Graphic,  and  which  is  issued  with  the  last  number, 
is  drawn  from  an  instantaneous  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Acworth.  The  picture  represents  the  pigeons  of  the 
Piazzi  of  St.  Mark  being  fed  by  three  fair  and  graceful 
young  ladies. 

The  Photographic  Congress,  to  be  held  this  year  at 
Brussels,  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  by  Russian 
photographers.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  subjects  should  be  put  before  the  Congress,  and 
so  much  importance  does  the  St.  Petersburg  Society  attach 
to  it,  that  for  president  of  this  committee  has  been  chosen 
a  general  officer  who  but  a  few  years  ago  held  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


The  chief  aim  of  the  Congress,  as  our  readers  know, 
ifl  to  bring  about  unity  in  the  matter  of  photographic 
sizes,  forms,  and  formula  expressions,  as  also  in  the  matter 
of  names  and  terms,  so  that  one  process — ^like  collotype,  for 
example— shall  not  be  called  by  a  dozen  different  titles. 
One  thing  our  Russian  friends  seem  to  favour  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  English  whole-plate  and  half-plate  sizes,  in 
place  of  the  French,  as  the  former  lend  themselves  more 
economically  to  studio  work.  The  invitation  to  English 
photographers  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  will  reach  this 
country  through  the  Foreign  Office. 


To  artists  whose  talent  lies  in  freedom  of  style  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  photography  must  prove  a  welcome 
boon.  Miss  Thackeray,  writing  of  her  father  as  an  artist, 
says :  **The  hours  which  he  spent  upon  his  drawing-blocks 
and  sketch-books  brought  no  fatigue  or  weariness  ;  they 
were  of  endless  interest  and  amusement  to  him,  and  rested 
him  when  he  was  tired.  It  was  only  when  he  came  to  etch 
upon  steel,  or  to  draw  for  the  engraver  upon  wood,  that  he 
complained  of  effort  and  want  of  ease ;  and  we  used  often  to 
wish  that  his  drawings  could  be  given  as  they  were  first 
made  without  the  various  transmigrations  of  wood  and 
steel  and  engraver^s  toil  and  printer's  ink.*'  This  facsimile 
reproduction  is  now  a  thing  of  every-day  occurrence, 
though  much  more  common  in  the  American  illustrated 
periodicals  than  in  English.  Unfettered  by  the  conven- 
tionalities of  treatment  which  drawing  on  wood  imposes, 
the  artist  can  indulge  his  fancy,  and  attempt  effects  quite 
impossible  in  the  old  days. 


Some  time  ago  the  Graphic  instituted  a  Gallery  of 
Beauties,  which  was  contributed  to  by  such  men  as  Mil- 
lais,  Leslie,  and  other  Royal  Academicians.  These  artists 
were  each  asked  to  paint  a  picture  which  should  represent 
their  idea  of  feminine  beauty,  and  in  this  way  various  types 
were  brought  together,  with  which  the  public  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  familiar.    Something  of  the  same  I 


The  experiment  of  a  daily  illustrated  paper  has  failed  in 
New  York.  The  affairs  of  the  New  York  Daily  Oraphic 
are  now  being  wound  up,  its  liabilities  being  779,500  dols., 
and  assets  only  140,000  dols.  The  Graphic  made  use  of 
photography  in  the  production  of  its  pictures,  and  had  a 
photographic  editor  on  the  staff.  Practically,  however, 
the  outcome  was  not  startling,  the  major  part  of  the 
illustrations  being  taken  from  electros  of  blocks  in  the 
European  illustrated  papers.  A  process  which  will  readily 
transfer  from  the  negative,  and  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  newspaper  printing  machine,  not  particularly  good 
paper,  and  the  carelessness  of  machine  operations,  has 
yet  to  be  devised. 


The  late  M.  Gambetta  was  a  photograph  hunter.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  went  to  Rome,  he  made  a  collection  of 
the  photographs  of  all  the  cardinals,  and  picked  out  the 
photograph  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  saying,  "That  is  the  man 
who  will  be  Pope"— a  tribute  to  the  truthfulness  of 
photography,  as  all  students  of  physiognomy  will  allow. 
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The  Globe  complsinB  of  the  shabbiness  of  the  Gambetta 
demoDBtratioD,  and,  by  way  of  jostifying  the  aasertion,  re- 
marks :  **  M.  Spaller  made  a  speech,  and  a  photographer 
read  a  poem/*  Why  the  presence  of  a  photographer — 
the  Globe  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  his  name, 
althoagh  the  Times  did — should  add  shabbineas  to  a  de- 
monstration, our  contemporary  did  not  explain. 


M.  Ferrand,  of  Lyons,  an  expert  in  hand-writing,  has 
continued  his  experiments  touching  the  scrutiny,  by 
means  of  photography,  of  ink  marks,  whether  in  the  form 
of  caligraphy  or  blots.  His  first  success  was  in  a  criminal 
case  in  which  a  certain  No.  was  illegible  because  of  a  big 
blot  npon  it ;  it  was  a  question  of  tracing  a  bill  of  50,000 
francs,  and  this  blot  had  been  designedly  dropped  over  tbe 
Terifying  No.  M.  Ferrand,  by  haying  recourse  to  photo- 
graphy, proved  the  No.  underneath  to  be  1,200,  which  had 
been  converted  into  1,203  and  then  blotted.  The  No.  was 
read  more  plainly  in  the  negative  than  in  the  print ;  but 
still  it  could  not  be  mistaken. 


From  the  United  States  comes  also  a  story  of  detection 
by  photography.  A  New  York  merchant  was  accused  of 
having  falsified  certain  documents  in  recovering  a  fire 
aasurance.  Nothing  definite  could  be  proved  against  him 
until  a  blotting-pad  was  examined.  This  bad  no  suspicious 
ink  marks,  but  one  sheet  bore  impressions  as  if  it  had 
been  underneath  a  paper  upon  which  somebody  had 
scribbled  with  pencil.  An  expert  conceived  the  idea  of 
photographing  the  sheet  with  the  indented  marks.  The 
electric  light  was  employed,  and  a  gelatino-bromide  plate, 
with  a  result  truly  surprising.  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  calcula- 
tions and  all  the  fraudulent  figures  were  reproduced  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  clearest  handwriting. 


M.  Henri  Becquerel  has  m\de  a  most  quaint  experi- 
ment.   It  is  well  known  to  many  photographers  that  the 
phosphorescent  paint,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  after 
being  excited  by  light,  may  have  its  glow  extinguished  by 
red  rays,  whether  these  red  rays  come  through  red  glass, 
or  are  represented  by  the   red  end  of    the    spectrum 
Further,  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  the  red  region  of 
the  ^ectrum,  but  the  region  beyond  that,  which  is  dark, 
acts  in  the  same  way,  and  is  also  capable  of  extinguishing 
the  phosphorescence.    The  red  region  of  the  spectrum 
and  the  so-called  infra-red  region,  have  already  been  in- 
vestigated by  photography,  and    now  M.  Becquerel  has 
made  a  thorough  research  into  the  darkness  beyond  the 
redy  by  observing  its  behaviour  upon   a  phospherescent 
body. 

M.  BecquerePs  singular  result  is  this.  He  has  found  that 
in  the  perfectly  dark  part  of  the  spectrum  there  are  in- 
tense lines,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  visible  spectrum  there 
are  vivid  lines.  These  lines — in  a  perfectly  black  region, 
remember — he  is  able  to  record  upon  his  phosphorespent 
tablet,  incandescent  sodiuni  vapour,  for  example,  produc- 
Dg  two  well-marked  dark  bands  upon  his  plate.    Of  these, 


the  photo-observer,  no  less  than  the  orilinary  optical  ob« 
server,  had  hitherto  no  knowledge. 


As  the  infra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  but  a  very 
weak  action  upon  a  bromide  film,  a  modification  of 
BecquereFs  process  might  possibly  be  applied  to  photo- 
graphically record  the  lines  in  this  region.  That  is  to 
say,  after  the  phosphorescent  tablet  has  been  impressed  in 
the  above  manner,  by  the  intense  lines  extinguishing  the 
phosphorescence,  the  tablet,  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
bromide  film,  would  print  off  the  intense  bands  on  the 
latter,  and  thus  the  fleeting  results  on  the  phosphorescent 
tablet  would  be  permanently  fixed  by  photography. 


Mr.  Chesterman  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  Sun« 
shine  Record  of  Stw  Petersburg,  issued,  we  believe,  from 
the  State  Paper  Department,  where  M.  George  Scamoni 
exercises  control.  In  tbe  Russian  capital,  as  with  us, 
November  is  a  gloomy  month  ;  for  only- nineteen  hours 
during  a  possible  of  225  in  that  month  did  tbe  sun  favour 
our  Russian  friends  with  a  visit.  In  June,  however,  they 
are  very  privileged,  for  there  were  318  hours*  sunshine  out 
of  a  possible  555,  which  means  that  during  every  hoar  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon,  it  shone  for  34  minutes.  Next 
to  June  is  April,  the  sunniest  month  in  St.  Petersburg ; 
while  the  average  all  the  year  round  of  sunshine  is  21 
minutes  out  of  every  possible  hour. 


Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  late  Mr. 
Dallmeyer^s  servicea  to  science,  was  that  borne  by  Pro- 
fessor Stokes,  after  lecturing  before  the  Photographic 
Society  in  February,  1873.  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  said  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society,  had  done  more  to  reconcile 
theoretical  and  practical  optical  science  than  any  man  of 
his  generation^ 

Gaptun  Abney  is  good  enough  to  call  our  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  we  printed  **  potassium"  instead  of 
*<  platinum  "  last  week.  He  stated  tbat  the  intensifying 
solution  of  the  Platinotype  Company  contains  chloride  of 
platinum  and  mercuric  chloride—not  chloride  of  potassium. 


We  have  already  pointed  out  that  bichromated  gelatine, 
among  other  of  its  valuable  attributes,  is  a  capital  cement 
for  repairing  broken  articles  of  glass  or  china  ;  indeed,  one 
of  these  days  it  would  be  well  to  enumerate  the  many  use- 
ful services  it  will  serve.  Not  long  ago  a  patent  was  taken 
out  for  waterproofing  walls  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
and  glue ;  while,  mixed  with  a  little  glyceriae,  the  mixture 
is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  marine  glue. 


By  the  way,  although  everybody  is  aware  that  bichro- 
mated gelatine  was  largely  used  in  place  of  sausage  skins 
during  the  Franco-German  war  for  enveloping  tl  e  well- 
known  pea-sausages,  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
idea  brought  its  suggestor,  Dr.  Jacobsen,  of  Berlin,  a 
handsome  fortune. 
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ApplioationB  for  Provisional  Protection. 

819.  Samuel  Dunbsith  McEkllen,  of  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
ohoBter,  Watch  Manufacturer  and  Jeweller,  for  ''Improve- 
ments  in  photographic  cameras." — ^Dated  2nd  January,  1884. 

416.  Georob  Duncan  Macdouqald,  Chemist,  of  Dundee,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  North  Britain,  for  an  invention  for  "  Im- 
proyements  in  apparatus  for  storing,  conveying,  and  applying 
developing  and  other  chemicals  required  or  suitable  for  the 
production  of  photographic  pictures." — (Complete  Specifica- 
tion). Dated  2nd  Januaiy,  1884. 

712.  Fbbdbrick  Hazbldine,  of  Lant  Street,  Borough,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  Contractor,  for  an  invention  for  '*  Improved 
apparatus  for  use  in  washing  photographic  prints  and  other 
articles  or  materials.*' — (Complete  Specification). — Dated  4th 
January,  1884. 


CHAPTERS    ON    LANDSCAPE. 

BY  H.  P.  KOBINSON. 

No.  2.— What  to  Photograph. 

<*  What  is  heantiful  must  be  decided  by  each  man  for  bim- 
Belf ,  and  at  his  peril,"  says  an  able  writer.  *  *  There  are  some 
who  maintain  that  all  nature  is  beautiful.  Fortunately,  we 
can  now  disprove  this  monstrous  position  by  our  daily  ex- 
perience of  photographs.  Even  if  they  were  quite  true  in 
effect,  form,  or  expression,  they  would  often  be  more  or 
less  ugly.  They  are  usually  planned  and  made  by  men  of 
some  c  hemic  a]  knowledge,  but  tasteless,  and  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  fine  art.  Consequently,  the  photographers 
unconsciously  offer  us  the  mean  and  ugly  mixed  up 
with  some  beauty." 

The  writer  of  course  refers  to  unselected  nature, 
or  nature  selected  without  intelligence.  The  photo- 
grapher can  have  no  claim  to  the  proud  title  of 
**  artist "  if  he  is  content  to  take  things  as  they  are. 
Art  has  been  said  to  exist  in  all  nature,  and  we  hare 
only  to  learn  the  art  of  seeing  it  pictorially,  to  re- 
produce it  in  our  paintings  and  photographs.  This 
is  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  A  work  of  art  is  a  work  oforder^  and  if 
the  artist  is  to  put  the  stamp  of  his  own  mind  on  his 
work,  he  must  arrange,  modify,  and  dispose  of  his  materials 
so  that  they  may  appear  in  a  more  agreeable  and  beautiful 
manner  than  they  would  have  assumed  without  his  inter- 
ference. In  the  field  the  artist  may  select  the  time  of  year, 
the  time  of  day,  the  direction  of  light,  the  conditions  of 
the  weather — for  which  he  has  sometimes  to  exercise  one 
of  the  greatest  qualities  of  a  photographer,  patience — the 
point  of  sight,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  arrangement  of 
the  masses.  Figures  may  be  introduced  to  join  two 
masses  of  cither  light  or  dark  together,  and  to  give  life  and 
motion  to  the  scene,  scale  to  the  parts,  balance  to  the  com- 
position, and — it  is  only  carrying  the  thing  a  little  further 
— a  house  may  bo  pulled  down  or  a  tree  up-rooted.  That 
this  is  not  a  fanciful  statement,  I  may  say  here  that  I  once 
employed  two  men  a  day  in  clearing  a  wood  to  afford 
access  to  a  particular  scene  I  wanted  to  photograph.  In 
the  studio,  effects  are  still  more  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  The  arrangement  of  light,  the  pose,  back- 
grounds, accessories,  and,  if  he  is  a  master,  he  can  also, 
within  limits,  control  the  expression  of  his  sitter.  In 
this  chapter  on  **  What  to  Photograph,"  however,  we  will 
forget  the  studio,  and  keep  out  in  the  fresh  air. 

Li  taking  local  views,  art  muse,  to  some  extent,  be  sacri- 
ficed to  utility.  It  is  not  essential  that  a  local  view  should 
be  pictorial.  If  some  picturesqueness  can  be  secured,  so 
much  the  better,  but  the  object  is  to  give  a  portrait  of  the 
place.  If  a  castle  is  the  object,  it  must  be  made  to  appear 
bold  and  prominent,  and,  above  all  things,  dear.  Atmo- 
spheric effect,  80  beautiful  in  other  pictures,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  clearness  of  a  local  view.    If 


a  distant  mountain  comes  in  the  scene,  it  must  be  made  to 
look  as  large  and  prominent  as  possible.  If  a  church  is 
the  sabject,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  every  porch 
and  window  than  to  get  a  good  effect  of  light  and  shade. 
But  my  object  in  these  chapters  is  to  heljp  the  student  to 
make  a  picture  which  may  have  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a 
work  of  art,  and  local  views  in  their  intention  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  maps  and  plans.  Nevertheless,  a  caref  at 
study  of  the  rules  of  art  will  enable  the  photographer  to 
improve  these  useful  productions,  and  the  very  fact  of  re- 
presenting them  may  add  interest  to  a  scene.  As  Browning 
says  :— 

*'  For,  don't  you  mark,  we're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see." 

A  local  object  need  not  be  taken  at  its  worst.  The  ugliest 
thing  with  which  man  has  disfigured  nature — a  square  block 
of  stuccoed  house— may  have  to  be  photographed ;  it  may 
be  the  first  hotel  in  the  town,  for  instance,  and  an  impor- 
tant local  view.  I  have  seen  such  an  object  taken  squarely 
in  a  f  nil  light,  when  it  would  have  been  easy  to  get  it  in 
perspective  by  moving  the  camera  a  few  feet  I  purposely 
give  a  plain  and  bald  example,  that  the  effect  may  be  more 
easily  seen.    The  principle  may  be  applied  to  most  subjects . 

Many  photographers  find  it  difficult,  even  in  the  most 
beautiful  country,  to  find  aoythiog  to  photograph,  whilst 
others  cannot  turn  in  any  direction  without  seeing  subjects 
for  their  art.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  first 
mentioned  have  learnt  to  see,  and  the  others  have  not. 
Subjects,  or  the  materials  for  subjects,  abound  everywhere ; 
but  the  art  of  seeing  them  is  a  cultivated  sense,  and  does 
not  come  by  nature. 


It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  all  art,  even  very 
good  art,  is  the  work  of  what  is  vaguely  called  genios, 
except  ti^at  genius  which  has  been  admirably  defined  as 
the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.  I  willingly  admit 
that  the  greatest  art  is  the  product  of  inborn  genius — added 
to  labour — but  there  is  very  little  work  in  anv  art  that 
touches  the  highest  point,  and,  therefore,  little  that  is  not 
the  product  of  acquired  talent 

The  constituents  of  a  picture  are  plentiful,  but  they  have 
to  be  found  and  arranged.  A  picture  may  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  landscape  material,  without  being  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  a  picture.  It  may  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  facta  to  make  up  half-a-dozen  pictures,  without 
being  one  in  itself.  There  must  be  something  more  than 
imitation.  Imitation,  merely,  is  not  sufficient  for  art,  though 
it  is  a  great  requisite,  and,  in  photography  especially,  is  a 
factor  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  It 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  although  Rnskin  says  that  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  imitation  is  the  most  contem^tibla 
that  can  be  derived  from  art.  It  is  at  once  weak,  indo- 
lent, and  spurious  art  which  breaks  down  the. natural  for 
the  sake  of  the  artificial ;  it  is  easily  detected,  and  the 
trick  exposed.  At  the  same  time,  imitation  is  no  more  to 
art  than  grammar  is  to  language.  But  imitation  may  be 
subordinated,  even  in  our  imitative  art.  Literal  fact  may 
give  way  to  higher  truth. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  photographers,  especially 
the  least  experienced,  to  select  fine  scenes  in  nature  for  the 
pnrposea  of  their  art;  while  simpler  subjects,  if  properly 
treated^  are  much  more  likely  to  yield  picturesque  eseotB. 
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A  collection  of  views  of  cities,  or  other  famous  places, 
will  pass  from  tbe  mind  and  be  only  remembered  as  a  set 
of  yerj  fine  photographs ;  while  a  few  simple  photographs 
of  bits  of  country  with  a  figure  or  two,  well-posed  and 
lighted,  will  dwell  on  the  mind  for  years.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  maybe  explained  in  two  words^^' human  interest." 
There  is  the  interest  in  the  figures  themselves  apart  from 
the  artist,  then  there  is  the  interest  in  how  the  artist  has 
done  hia  work.  Then,  perhaps,  the  title  will  help,  as  it 
should  do. 

There  is  no  scope  for  a  title  in  a  view,  you  can  only  call 
it  by  the  name  of  tbe  place  it  represents ;  but  in  pictures 
of  incident,  although  the  subject  shown  describes  itself, 
the  title  is  not  unimportant.  Some  of  the  finest  effects 
are  those  which  consist  of  broad  masses  of  light  and 
shadow.  Breadth  of  effect  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
qualities  in  art ;  it  harmonizes  everything,  and  will  give 
beauty  to  the  ugliest  objects.  A  great  deal  may  be  done 
by  selecting  the  time  of  day.  A  subject  that  may  be  flat 
and  weak  with  the  sun  shining  full  on  it  in  the  morning, 
may  have  every  element  of  the  picturesque  in  the  after- 
noon, with  the  sun  shining  from  the  side  or  behind  the 
view.  To  select  a  view  with  the  sun  shining  in  the  front 
of  the  lens  was  once  thought  to  be  most  unorthodox.  It 
used  to  be  a  direction  to  the  young  photographer  to  have 
tbe  sun  at  the  side  of  the  view,  perhaps  a  little  in  front. 
It  is  curious  bow  we  all  run  in  grooves.  It  is  only  during 
the  last  few  years  that  photographers  have  shown  any  dis- 
position to  throw  off  their  trammels,  and  take  their  pictures 
where  tbey  found  them  so  lighted  as  to  be  most  conducive 
to  pictorial  effect.  It  is  but  recently  that  photographers 
have  dared  to  try  to  be  original,  and  then  only  after  a 
good  deal  of  *'  showing  how." 

In  connection  with  the-  effect  of  lighting  I  have  referred 
to,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  allude  to  a  picture  of  mine  as 
an  illustration  without  giving  a  sketch,  as  copies  are  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  my  readers,  the  picture  having  been 
distributed  as  a  presentation  print  by  the  Fhotographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  scene  with  some 
variations  in  the  figures  was  selected  for  a  like  purpose 
by  the  Edinburgh  Fhotographic    Society.      I  refer  to 
*'  Wayside  Gossip."    I  had  often  considered  this  particu- 
Itf  view  as  to  its  capabilities  of  affording  a  picture,  and 
given  it  up  as  not  containing  sufficient  interest.    It  was 
nearly  south,  and  I  had  either  seen  it  in  the  morning  or  the 
evening,  when  the  light  fell  flatly  upon  it.    But  one  day  I 
passed  the  place  at  noon,  and  found  it  changed  as  if  by 
magic — '<  the  daily  miracle  of  the  sun  " — into  a  most  pictu- 
resque scene.    The  trees,  formerly  an  uninteresting  collec- 
tion of  stems  and  leaves,  were  transformed  into  broad 
maflKs  of  ahadow,  delicately  tipped  and  outlined  with 
silvery  light.    The  foreground  was  a  fine  breadth  of  light. 
There  was  little  thought  reqaired  to  decide  where  the 
figures  ought  to  go.  The  spot  on  the  lake-dam,  where  the 
two  figures  are  seated,  seemed  to  insist  that  some  figures 
should  be  placed  there.    After  one  plate  had  been  exposed 
it  struck  the  photographer  that  a  third  figure  would  add 
variety  and  interest,  and,  perhaps,  a  title,  so  another  model 
was  added  to  the  group — the  standing  figure  resting  on 
a  stick — and  a  second  plate  exposed  without  moving  the 
camera.    If  my  reader  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
print  of  this  picture,  he  will  notice  the  almost  stereoscopic 
effect  of  figures  lighted  in  this  manner.     The  standing 
^figure  in  particular  seems  to  come  quite  solid  from  the 
background.     This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
edging  of  light  round  the  figure    which   this  kind  of 
Ughtittg  gives,  and  the  gradation  in  that  part  of  the  land- 
scape which  forms  the  immediate  background. 

Gelatine  plates  practically  open  up  a  new  world  to  the 
photographer.  lie  can  get  at  subjects  that  hitherto  he 
could  not  approach,  and  he  can  depend  upon  securing  them, 
whether  nature  ia  playing  with  thunderstorms  or  sun- 
beama,  with  considerable  certainty.  He  is  also  in  a  much 
ntd]«r  slate  to  take  a  pioture  when  ealled  upon  suddenly 


than  the  old  process  would  allow.  This  should  induce 
him  to  take  advantage  of  what  may  be  called  the  accidents 
of  nature.  Many  of  these  accidental  effects  have  never 
been  well  represented  in  photographs ;  such  as  a  rain 
cloud,  for  example,  or  the  weird  effect  of  cloud  shadows 
passing  over  hill  and  valley.  Transient  atmospheric 
effects  are  always  worth  securing;  so  also  are  animal 
studies.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  photographer  to 
decide  beforehand  that  he  would  do  a  picture  of  cows  in  a 
stream ;  but  he  should  be  ready  to  avail  himself  of  such  a 
chance  if  it  should  occur. 

As  another  instance  of  accidental  effects,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  several  times  exposed  a  second  plate  on  a  view 
containing  water,  because,  after  the  first  had  been  exposed 
with  the  water  still,  a  puff  of  wind  had  raffled  the  lake  in 
places,  and  added  surface  to  the  mirrored  depths.  Quick 
plates  enable  the  photographer  to  see  the  beauty  of  these 
accidents  of  nature.  In  the  olden  time— say  four  or  five 
years  ago — ^a  puff  of  wind  would  have  been  considered 
a  ntusance. 


HANDY  METHOD  FOR  LONG  AND  SHORT  FOCUS 
WITH  FINE  ADJUSTMENT. 

BY  THOMAS  FOTHEKOILL. 

Having  recently  made  a  large  camera  for  enlarging,  to 
which  I  wanted  a  quick  and  ready  method  for  long  and 
short  focus  combining  a  fine  adjustment,  the  result  of  con- 
siderable planning  and  scheming  led  me  to  hit  upon  the 
following  plan.  Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  will  at 
once  recognize  the  article  that  suggested  the  idea— viz , 
the  nut  of  the  leading  screw  of  the  screw  cutting  lathe. 
Finding  that  now  I  have  it  in  practice  it  meets  all  my 
requirements,  and  is  everything  I  would  desire,  the 
thought  struck  me  a  rough  sketch  and  description  in  the 
News  may  be  of  service  to  others. 
Diagram    1  is    the   supposed   folding    tail-board    of 


Pig,  1. 
camera ;  a  a,  flush  hinges  for  folding ;  h  6,  sloping  braes 
plates  fitting  in  receptacles  in  bottom  of  camera ;  Cy  fine 
double  thread  focussmg  screw.    Diagram  2,  a  squaie  nut 


^ 


Fig,  2.       Fig.  3. 

cut  in  two,  as  marked  at  a,  afterwards  soft  soldered,  then 
tapped  to  screw  (c,  diagram  1),  and  separated  by  again 
heating.  At  the  bottom  of  each  half  is  a  pin,  b  &,  and 
these  pins  work  in  radial  slots  of  a  cam  plate,  as  shown  in 
diagram  3,  d  (/  and  6  6.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
points  d  d  are  much  nearer  the  centre  of  plate  than  those 
of  t  e.  To  this  cam  (which  with  nut  is  enclosed)  is  fastened 
a   handle,  /  (diagram   4),    so    that    by   turning    this 


Fig.  4. 

handle  the  points  &  &  on  nut  (diagram  2)  are  forced  from 
each  other,  and  the  pins,  occupying  the  position  otdd  (dia- 
gram 3),  are  moved  to  e  e,  or  vice  versa^  and  the  nut  opened 
or  shut ;  consequently  the  screw  c  (diagram  1)  is  liberated, 
allowing  the  camera  to  be  freely  moved  either  backward  or 
forward.  Diagram  4  is  the  under  side  of  the  piece  of  wood 
canying  the  nut  (which,  with  cam,  ih  enclosed  in  a  brass 
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boXf  g)^  and  od  the  top  of  which  are  fastcDed  the  two 
plates,  b  h  (diagram  1),  for  securing  camera,  which  can  be 
plased  on  either  the  one  or  the  other,  hh^  plates  of  brass, 
slightly  projecting  to  fit  in  groove,  shown  \>j  dotted 
line,  /  (diagram  1) ;  ik,  groove  for  focossing  screw  to 
work  in. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  be  tempted  to  adopt  the 
idea,  and  fail  to  fully  comprehend  the  detail,  if  he  will 
write  to  me  through  the  Editor,  I  should  be  glad  to  render 
him  any  assistance  I  can.  A  glance  at  a  self-acting  lathe 
will  help  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 


A  REALLY  GOOD   METHOD  OF  PRINTING   IN 

CLOUDS. 

BY  W.  CLEMENT  WILLIAMS. 

The  following  method  of  printing  in  clouds  will  be  found 
to  be  most  reliable  and  simple  in  practice.  For  prlutiog 
the  landscape,  take  a  piece  of  sensitized  paper,  rather 
broader  than  the  negative  to  be  printed  from ;  this  will 
enable  us  to  afterwards  balanoe  the  proportion  of  sky  and 
foreground  when  cutting  down  the  print,  for  it  often 
happens  there  is  too  little  sky,  or  too  much  foreground,  or 
<*  more  of  a  sort,'*  than  is  advisable  to  retain.  Place  the 
negative  and  paper  in  a  large  size  printing  frame,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  paper  being  crumpled  where  it  projects  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  negative.  All  the  portions  desired  to  re^ 
main  white,  for  afterwards  receiving  the  sky,  must  be  care- 
fully masked  by  throwing  over  the  frame  a  velvet  or  other 
dark  cloth,  and  folding  so  as  to  cause  it  to  follow  the  out- 
line of  the  horizon  line  of  the  negative  anderneath ;  small 
lead  weights  being  phced  at  frequent  intervals  to  keep  all 
in  proper  shape.  Up  to  this  point,  the  only  wrinkle  in- 
troduced is  the  use  of  larger  paper  for  modifying  sky  and 
foreground,  the  finished  picture  still  remaining  the  same 
size  as  the  original 

My  **  new  idea  "  consists  in  dispensing  altogether  with 
black  paper  outline  masks,  and  the  frequent  failures 
incidental  thereto  owing  to  abrupt  joinings,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  peifect  registration  line  is  provided  in  its 
place  to  work  to.  With  this  parenthesis,  we  will  return 
to  the  above  picture  in  course  of  printing.  Now  take  a 
piece  of  French  chalk,  and  after  snarpening  to  a  point, 
sketch  a  horizon  line,  and  follow  the  outline  of  the  one 
before  us,  but  a  little  lower  down  on  the  picture.  This 
will  be  found  to  adhere  to  the  glass  firmly ;  it  may  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  again  become  visible  on 
breathing  on  it,  and  so  a  transparent  guide  mark  is  pro- 
duced that  will  not  in  anyway  interfere  with  the  printing 
by  casting  a  shadow  under  it.  This  horizon  line  is  not  so 
essential  in  printing  the  landscape,  bntis  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  the  sky  comes  to  be  printed.  In  the  present 
case,  after  the  velvet  shaded  outline  has  printed  a  short 
time  (in  the  shade,  not  sunlight)  it  is  pushed  a  little 
towards  the  chalked  line,  and  in  a  little  while  longer  on 
the  outline,  then  in  the  same  way  gradually  back  to  the 
true  horizon.  When  the  landscape  is  sufficiently  printed, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  horizon  is,  if  anything,  very  slightly 
vignetted,  but  this  will  be  corrected  when  the  sky  is 
printed  in. 

Now  take  the  sky  negative  in  your  hands,  and  bring  the 
face  of  the  print  in  contact  with  it,  and  hold  up  to  the 
light  to  enable  you  to  see  how  the  horizon  of  the  print  cuts 
into  the  cloud  forms ;  after  sliding  the  print  with  the 
thumbs  along  the  surface  of  the  negative  until  the  compo- 
sition of  cloud  and  landscape  make  the  best  picture, 
clip  the  same  together  with  spring  clips,  and  then  with 
the  French  chalk  pencil  trace  the  horizon  line  of  the 
print  on  the  glass  stde  of  negative.  To  do  this,  you  must 
again  hold  up  to  the  light.  Now  place  once  more  in  a 
large  printing  frame,  remove  clips,  and  fasten  up  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  relative  positions  of  print  and 
negative.  On  turning  over  the  frame,  the  transparent 
chalk  outline  will  denote  where.the  velvet  doth  should  be 


placed  for  effectually  masking  the  landscape,  and  a  line 
sketched  parallel  to  it  with  chalk  as  before  will  show  how 
far  to  move  the  cloth  during  printing.  This  chalk  line 
effectually  takes  the  place  of  a  correct  mask  and  counter 
mask  line  ;  the  velvet  cloth  and  lead  weight  are  a  perfect 
mask,  all  edges  being  softened,  which  is  not  the  case  ia 
any  other  method  I  have  tried ;  it  is  an  idea  of  my  own, 
and  I  hope  it  may  prove  as  successful  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  try  it,  as  it  has  in  mine. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  photographs  and  apparatus  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Society  was  opened  this  morning  (January  7tb) 
at  the  Catlers'  Hall,  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Brittain.  The 
pictures  are  over  four  hundred  in  number,  and  comprise  speci- 
mens of  all  known  processes,  from  different  parts  of  tne  coantiy. 
The  photographs  are  carefidly  arranged,  and  include  not  only 
many  fine  foreign  scenes,  but  charming  views  of  local  interest, 
and  portraits  of  many  prominent  men.  Perhaps  the  most  finely 
treated  work  in  the  exhibition  is  one  sent  by  Messrs  Valentine 
and  Sons,  of  Dandee — five  snow  scenes  in  the  country,  exquis- 
itely done,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  trees  delicately  clothed  in 
white,  the  frozen  stream,  and  the  lane  down  which  there  is  just 
a  suspicion  of  footsteps.  The  two  pictures,  "A  May  morning  on 
the  Wear,"  and  <'  Nature's  Mirror,"  exhibited  by  Messrs.  M'Liesh, 
of  Darlington,  are  fine  examples  of  the  gelatine  dry  process,  and 
this  firm  send  other  two  photographs  of  merit.  "  Miller's  Dale,*' 
and  '*  Bradgate  Park,  Leicestershire,"  are  the  titles  of  two  silver 
prints  of  great  softness,  an  effect  produced  by  rendering  them 
transparent  and  giving  them  a  white  back-ground.  These  pic- 
tures are  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Broadhead,  of  Leicester,  but 
the  one  of  Miller's  Dale  is  scarcely  representative,  for  it  reveals  no 
limestone  rocks,  no  gigantic  Chee  Tor.  Messrs.  Adam  and  Scan- 
Ian,  of  Southampton,  send  five  portraits,  different  positions,  of 
Sir  W.  Siemens,  suimirably  done,  and  above  these  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  photograph  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man— an  en- 
largement, an  excellent  likeness,  by  the  Autotype  Company, 
from  one  taken  by  Mr.  G-.  Patterson,  of  Bamsey. 

A  number  of  studies  of  great  ability  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbiidge ;  one  of  them,  '*  A  Merry  Tale^" 
in  which  several  country  women  have  stopped  in  a  field,  and 
are  laughing  over  some  story,  is  very  adroit  in  compoaition.  A 
Chesterfield  photographer— Mr.  A.  Seaman— exhibits  a  very 
large  number  of  artistic  pictures,  some  of  which  have  historic 
interest.  There  is  an  attractive  little  photograph  of  the 
Revolution  House  at  Whittington,  where  in  1688  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  and  others  plotted  the  revolution  which  ended  in 
King  James's  overthrow.  There  are  also  views,  exquisite  for 
their  detail  and  contrast,  of  Bolsover  Castle,  where  Charles  I. 
was  feasted.  Bat  not  the  least  valuable  is  the  one  showing 
Chesterfield  Market  Place  on  the  day  of  the  fair — ^the  cattle, 
Uie  farmers,,  and  somewhat  unsightly  Market  Hall,  Glumangate 
Comer,  High  Street,  are  all  got  into  the  picture,  which  is  very 
faithful  and  distinct.  The  Rufford  Meet  at  Sutton  HaJl; 
Hardwick  Inn,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington's  Derbyshire  mansion ;  the  pond  and  wooded  bank 
at  Tapton  Grove,  the  bit  of  Westbar,  and  the  church  with  tlie 
crooked  steeple,  are  also  capitally  done  by  this  artist.  Mr.  G.  V. 
Yates,  of  Sheffield,  sends  sevend  fine  specimens  of  portraiture 
obtained  by  the  gelatine  process,  and  also  a  number  of  bromide 
enlargements,  one  particularly  commendable — that  of  Dr. 
Atkins. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Hicks  sends  some  nice  enlargements;  and  Mr. 
Ainley  contributes  a  case  of  portraits  and  some  novelties — gas- 
light pictures  on  Morgan's  paper.  An  admirable  portrait  of  the 
ex-Mayor  (Mr.  Michael  Hunter)  taken  by  Messrs.  Maule  and 
Fox,  is  one  of  the  exhibits ;  and  not  far  from  it  are  three  careful 
enlargements  on  bromide  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Foxon.  Close  by  Mr.  * 
Taylor,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  has  on  view  two  splendid 
views,  showing  the  real  character  of  Miller's  Dale,  with  its  pret^ 
stream,  varied  foliage,  and  giant  rocks.  Just  beyond,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Hatfield,  the  treasurer  of  the  Society,  contributes  several 
frames.  In  one  of  them  is  a  delightful  little  picture  of  the 
village  street  at  Bolsover,  with  the  old-fashioned  inn  the  Angel ; 
and  in  others,  amongst  composition  pictures,  are  three  fasoinatiug 
photographs  of  childred  bird-nesting  and  fishing.  The  scenes 
at  Blackpool,  too,  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  rough  seas  that  are 
always  dashing  on  the  shore,  are  a  credit  to  tUs  exhibitor.    A 
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frame  of  work  sent  by  Mr.  £.  Peakowe,  of  Qlossop  Head,  is 
diitiDguished  for  its  detail  and  finish,  the  portraiture  groirps 
and  interiors  being  alike  goDd.  The  ex-president  (Dr.  T.  H. 
Morton)  sends  a  number  of  interesting  views,  mostly  taken  in 
India,  and  also  a  series  of  micrographs.  TUe  autotype  enlarge- 
ments representing  cottage  life,  and  sent  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  are 
also  veiy  attractive  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  splendid 
photographs  Bent  by  Messrs.  G.  West  and  Sons,  which  have 
taken  no  less  than  three  gold  medals.  Mr.  H.  J.  Palmer  sends 
a  valuable  collection  of  views  of  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Swiss  Scenery ;  and  Bfr.  W.  Davies  contributes  a  frame  of  Derby- 
dura  scenes  beautiful  in  manipulation.  Messrs.  Alfred  Davv, 
M.  Auty,  T.  S.  Yeomans,  K  Maleham,  A.  Chadbum,  T.  Firth, 
Dakin,  J.  H.  Dickinson,  W.  England,  also  add  materially  to  the 
beauty  and  completeness  of  the  exhibition  by  their  con- 
tributions. In  the  corridor  of  the  hall  is  a  large  and  important 
e(dleetion  of  apparatus. — Sheffield  Evening  Star, 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 

ZINCOGRAPHY. 

B7  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.G., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India, 

Chapter  XV.— Asphalt  Frqcess,— (concluded). 

In  some  cases  it  is  nnnecesfiary  to  coat  the  plate  with 
printing  ink,  but  only  to  expose  the  plate  covered  with 
uphallam  to  the  light,  then  develop  in  turpentine,  which, 
tiioagh  it  will  not  dissoive  the  aaphaltum,  will  soften  it  and 
Tender  it  easily  removed  from  a  great  part  of  the  ground 
with  a  soft  brash ;  the  remainder  can  then  be  removed  with 
the  charcoal. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  M.  de  la  Noe  uses  glass 
plates  coated  with  asphaltum  at  about  12  per  cent,  for 
making  negatives  by  contact  printing  from  tracing. 

Captain  Biny,  of  the  French  fingiaeers,  also  attached  to 
the  Topographical  Brigade  at  the  Invalides,  has  desciibed 
in  the  Monileur  de  la  Phutographie  for  1881  another  method 
of  engraving  the  zinc  plates  as  follows  :-^ 

The  bitumen  image  on  the  zinc  plate  being  inked  and 
gammed,  the  plate  is  passed  rapidly  into  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  brushed  with  a  soft  brush  to  clean  the  surface.  It 
is  then  well  washed  with  water,  and  plunged,  still  wet,  into 
a  coppering  bath,  where  it  remains  five  or  ten  minutes. 
The  zinc  thus  becomes  coated  with  an  adherent  film  of 
copper  in  all  the  patts  unprotected  by  the  bitumen.  The 
heavy  parts  of  the  image  become  lighter  and  clear  up  under 
the  action  of  the  coppering  bath.  When  the  zinc  is  well 
eovered  with  copper  it  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  washed 
and  dried,  and  then  placed  in  a  bath  containing  benzine, 
which  removes  the  bitumen  forming  the  image,  leaving 
the  clear  zinc  showing  on  the  copper  ground. 

When  the  image  has  been  thoroughly  removed,  the 
plate  is  washed  with  a  strong  jet  of  water  to  remove  -all 
the  beozine,  and  is  then  rubbed  with  a  cloth  or  a  sponge 
io  a  tab  of  water.  That  done,  and  without  wiping,  the 
plate  is  placed  in  the  same  bath  of  weak  nitric  acid  as  was 
used  for  the  cleaning,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  this 
only  bites  the  zinc  forming  the  image,  leaving  the  copper 
untouched.  In  about  fifty  or  sixty  seconds  a  fine  topo- 
gftvure  plate  is  produced,  which  is  inked  and  worked  just 
in  the  same  way  as  described  by  M.  de  la  Noe.  In  this 
process  an  ordinary  reversed  negative  must  be  used  iu- 
•tead  of  an  original  drawing  or  positive  traospareocy. 

For  giving  a  very  light  coating  of  copper,  Captain 
Biny  tues  the^following  coppering  bath  :— 

Sat.  sol.  bichloride  of  copper  ...     100  parts 

Liquor  ammonia 150     „ 

Water       3000     „ 

If  a  strong  coating  is  required,  he  adds  to  the  foregoing, 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  saturated  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  till  the  blue  tiut  has  neailyd'Stp- 
peared.  The  coppering  is  then  slower,  but  nearly  as  firm 
at  with  the  battery. 

M.  Mongel,  the  chief  of  the  Photographic  Ateliers  of 


the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  Paris,  has  simplified  M. 
de  la  Noc's  process  of  topogravare,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
second  exposure  to  the  light. 

The  zinc  plate  is  first  of  all  washed  over  with  the  pre- 
paration of  gallic  acid  used  for  etching,  or  protecting  the 
surface  from  printing  ink.  It  is  then  thoroughly  washed, 
dried,  and  coated  with  asphaltum.  It  is  exposed  to  light 
under  a  drawing  or  a  transparency,  and  developed  in  the 
usual  way  with  turpentine. 

After  washing,  the  plate  is  treated  with  acetic  acid 
diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  which  restores  to  the 
lines  forming  the  image  their  faculty  of  receiving  greasy 
ink.  The  plate  is  then  washed  and  dried,  and  inked  aU 
over  with  the  roller  ;  the  bitumen  forming  the  reserves  is 
washed  away  with  benzole,  and  the  plate  is  inked  in  again 
and  is  ready  for  printing. 

The  plate  may,  if  desired,  be  bitten  in  with  nitric  acid 
at  three  per  cent,  as  described  by  M.  de  la  Noe.  It  is 
washed,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  other  operations 
follow  as  above  described. 

In  trying  this  process  with  the  usual  zincographic  etch- 
ing fluid  containing  gum,  the  writer  found  it  difficult  to 
ensure  the  adherence  of  the  bitumen  over  the  gummy 
coating  of  the  zinc,  however  well  the  latter  might  be 
washed.  1  he  simple  decoction  of  nntgalls  would  proba- 
bly be  better. 

Bitumen  may  also  be  used  for  photo-lithographic  trans- 
fers, but,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  process  of  the 
kind  has  come  into  general  use. 

A  transfer  process  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Dublin,  has  already 
been  noticed. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  patented  a  tissue 
for  this  purpose,  made  by  coating  tracing  paper  with  a 
mixture  of  printing  ink,  asphaltum,  benzole,  and  fatty 
matter  with  or  without  bichromate  of  potash.  The  paper  ' 
is  exposed  to  light  with  the  plain  side  under  the  negative, 
developed  in  tuipentine,  dried,  and  transferred  to  a  damp 
cold  stone. 

M.  Despaquis,  of  Paris,  has  proposed  tissues  made  by 
coating  sheets  of  gelatine  with  bitumen,  a  film  of  gum 
being  interposed  between  the  bitumen  and  its  support,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  latter  after  transfer 
of  the  bitumen  to  stone  or  zinc.  The  print,  having  been 
exposed  and  developed,  is  laid,  while  still  wet  with  turpen- 
tine, upon  the  stone,  or,  if  it  has  been  dried  after  develop- 
ment, it  is  moistened  again  with  turpentine  before  being 
laid  on  the  stone.  A  sheet  of  thick  moist  blotting-paper 
somewhat  overlapping  the  print  is  placed  upon  it,  and 
pressed  down  to  drive  off  air-bubbles.  One  or  two  dry 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  are  placed  over  the  wet  one,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  few  sheets  of  glass.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  dried  sheets  are  removed.  Water 
is  applied  with  a  sponge  to  the  last  sheet,  and  the  gelatine 
being  softened,  the  gum  is  dissolved  and  the  film  comes 
away,  leaving  the  bitumen  image  on  the  stone.  The 
gelatine  has  the  advantage  of  transparency,  and,  being  quite 
unaffected  by  the  turpentine  ustfd  in  developing,  does  not 
extend,  cockle,  or  warp.  The  method  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  the  scale  of  the  image  is  not  altered  in  any 
way,  either  durmg  the  development  of  the  image,  or  in 
transferring  to  stone  or  zinc.  As  several  transfers  can  be 
joined  up,  the  process  is  suitable  for  large  work. 

From  the  above  and  the  previous  chapter,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  manipulations  of  the  asphaltum  processes 
are  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  when  once  the  conditions 
of  success  are  attained,  exceedingly  beautiful  results  can  be 
secured  with  very  little  trouble,  fiut  the  uncertain  quality 
and  properties  of  the  material,  even  when  purified  by 
ether;  the  comj  aratlvely  long  exposure;  the  invisibility 
of  the  image  ;  and  the  nicety  required  in  developing  to  just 
the  proper  poiut,  are  diificulties  which  militate  against  the 
extended  adoption  of  asphaltum  in  photo-lithographic 
work.  Nevertheless,  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  repro- 
duction of  rerj  delicate  line  work,  and  will  give   very 
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much  finer  resalts  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
ooliochromate  processes,  or  even  collotype. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  photographic  working  of  as- 
phaltum  requires  a  mnch  more  thorough  investigation  than 
it  has  hitherto  received ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the 
interest  in  these  processes  is  reviving,  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  subject,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  be 
increased. 


THE  CHARLES  DICKENS  ALBUM. 

Dear  Sib, — ^Mr.  A.  B.  Dresser,  in  last  week's  issue, 
makes  an  appeal  to  amateurs  and  others  to  assist  in  form- 
ing a  eoUection  of  photographs  illustrating  the  works  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens— a  good  idea  that  should  be 
carried  out  before  the  negatives  that  may  already  have 
been  taken,  fade,  crack,  or  injure,  in  their  several  owners' 
plate-boxes. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  four  12  by  10  clear  and 
vigorous  negatives  of  '*  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground  "  (•*  Mr. 
Mopes  the  Hermit"),  and  the  "Maypole,"  *»  Chigwell 
Row,"  mentioned  in  **  Barnaby  Rudge." 

If  characters  are  to  be  included,  they  must  of  course  be 
<(  properly  made  up."  I  would  willingly  undertake  a  share, 
or  certain  number  of  these,  free  from  any  expense. — I  am, 
air,  yours  tiuly,  Ruby  d'Or. 

HYDROKINONB  DEVELOPER. 

Sib, — Mr.  St.  John  Biggs'  failure  with  hydrokinone  in 
the  case  of  instantaneous  exposnres  is  probably  due  to  in- 
«  sufficient  development.  Hydrokinone  is  a  very  slow  deve- 
loper, and  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  will  probably  be 
none  too  much  time  to  give  an  "  instaotaneoas."  I  have  a 
couple  of  negatives  taken  on  Nelson's  extra  rapid  (20^),  with 
an  exposure  of  ^  of  a  second,  before  me  as  I  write.  They 
were  developed  with  the  formula  referred  to  by  Mr.  Biggs, 
and  are  so  dense  as  to  be  practically  unprintable  three  dark 
dave.  I  may  add  that  minute  details  of  embroidery  on  a 
child's  dress,  the  grain  of  the  bricks  in  a  red  brick  wall,  and 
dark  wood  door  behind  the  child,  are  given  in  these  nega- 
tives with  perfectly  unnecessary  sharpness.  The  lens  was  a 
cheap  so-called  aplanatic  one  of  French  manufacture,  6-inch 
focus,  full  aperture,  autumnal  light,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  fairly  good  character. — Your  truly, 

Henry  Focklington, 


the  former  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  preparation  of  platcB, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  my  plates  are  clearer  than  they 
were  when  using  the  accustomed  ruby. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  that  the  light 
I  use  is  without  chemical  action,  but  if  it  and  the  ruby  light 
are  used  of  such  intensity  as  each  to  afford  a  certain  amonnt 
of  light  to  work  by,  there  is  less  action  on  the  plate  with 
the  green-yellow  than  with  the  ruby. 

To  any  photographer  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  trying 
red  light,  and  wishing  to  see  the  particular  colours  of  glass 
and  paper  that  have  snoceeded  with  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
post  patterns. — I  am,  yours  obediently, 

W.  £.  Debenham. 

Massingham  House,  Haverstock  HUl,  N,  W, 


GREENISH-YELLOW  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bradshaw's  question  as  to  whether 
I  use  the  green-yellow  light  in  my  dark-room,  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  stated  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies  when  I 
spoke  upon  the  subject,  that  I  had  for  some  time  past  had 
my  dark-room  window  fitted  with  green  glass  and  deep 
yellow  paper,  and  that  it  answered  so  well  with  me  that 
several  other  dark-rooms  had  in  consequence  been  similarly 
fitted,  and  that  in  every  case  the  greatest  satisfaction  had 
been  expressed. 

Amongst  other  combinations,  I  tried  one  similar  to  that 
mention^  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  but  did  not  find  orange  glass 
BO  safe  as  yellow  paper  in  conjunction  with  green  glass.  It 
is,  however,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Bradshaw  says,  better  than  a 
ruby  light,  which  would  give  the  same  amount  of  luminosity 
to  the  eye,  and  the  value  of  his  testimony  in  the  matter  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  how  he  insists  upon 
technical  excellence  in  his  work. 

I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  by  being  asked  whether 
I  venture  to  use  the  kind  of  light  that  I  advocate  for  pre- 
paring plates,  or  whether  for  that  purpose  I  do  not  still  use 
rnby  light.  As  I  have  shown  that  for  an  equal  amount  of 
luminosity  to  the  eye  there  is  less  chemical  action  on  the 
plate  with  the  green-yellow  thao  with  ruby  lights  I  use 
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At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  the  Gallery,  5Ay 
Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Glaishes 
F.R.S.,  President  in  the  chair,  * 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  A.  G.  Dew  Smith,  M.A.,  and  A.  Tagliaferro, 
were  admitted  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Pbesidbnt  said  it  became  his  painful  duty  to  announce 
to  the  meeting  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  D&Umeyer, 
which  is  reported  to  have  occurred  on  board  a  vessel  within  sight 
of  the  shores  of  New  Zealand.  Members  and  council,  looking  up 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  opinions,  all  sympathized  with 
his  family  in  their  great  loss,  which  would  not  only  be  felt  by 
them,  but  the  Society,  the  optical  world,  and  England. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  showed  a  folding  lantern  made  of 
cardboard  and  bookbinders*  cloth,  and  sufficiently  high  to  bum 
an  ordinary  candle  in ;  the  colour  emitted  being  red.  The 
many  advantages  it  possessed  when  travelling  being  his  excuse 
for  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Deb  EM  ham:  Has  Mr.  Addenbrooke  tried  any 
other  medium  than  red  ?  This  colour  having  been  found  in- 
jurious to  the  eyesight,  whereas  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  green 
would  not  be  so.  The  mixture  of  yellow  and  green  gives  a  better 
illumination,  and  is  a  much  more  pleasant  light  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  said  the  quantity  of  work  he  did  not 
being  large,  he  had  not  found  the  light  injurious ;  he  had  not 
tried  the  mixed  colours  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Debenham. 

The  Pbesidbnt  observed  that  the  lantern  appeared  to  be  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  they  were  always  glad  to  have  practical 
ideas  placed  before  the  Society.  Mr.  Spurge  being  present^  the 
adjourned  discussion  on  his  paper  would  be  resumed,  and  if  any- 
thing new  had  cropped  up  since  the  paper  was  read,  he  should 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Spurge  would  let  them  know. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Spubob  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
paper.  He  passed  round  the  several  examples,  showing  the 
effect  produced  by  16  and  25-candle  gas  respectively,  using  Mr. 
Wamerke's  sensitometer  side  by  side  with  his  own,  the  duration 
of  exposure  being  varied  from  two  seconds  to  266  seconds.  The 
standard  light,  being  four  of  Mons.  Giroud's  standard  gas 
burners,  one  mm.  in  diameter,  arranged  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  white  screen,  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.,  the  length 
of  the  flames  being  equal — that  is,  67 '5  mm.,  and  regulated  by 
two  cross  lines.  Between  the  opening  formed  by  the  two  jete 
near  the  centre  the  sensitometer  is  placed,  and  an  exposure  ef 
sixty  seconds  was  mentioned  as  a  suitable  exposure.  The  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  this  plan  was  that^  being  made  from  measure- 
ment, it  could  be  made  by  anyone  who  possessed  a  foot  rule. 

Mr.  DEBBNHAii  said  elaborate  mathematical  calculations  are 
very  useful,  and  should  be  very  exact.  In  this  case  there  was 
uncertainty,  a  radical  fault  attached  to  all  sensitometers. 
Plates  exposed  to  extraneous  lights  or  from  other  causes,  may 
render  the  sensitometer  reading  sixteen  times  greater,  without 
the  plate  being  any  faster  in  reality.  The  new  point  waa 
the  employment  of  the  gas  unit,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
or  not  any  advantage  is  gained  over  magnesium  ?  -  Gas  may  vary 
from  many  causes  ;  barometric  pressure  will  change  its  power. 

The  Pbesidbnt  reminded  the  speaker  that  a  governor  being 
used,  variation  would  not  be  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  Debenham,  continuing,  said  it  was  a  question  whether  gas 
burning  continually  at  the  aperture  would  not  of  itself  make  the 
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instrnment  nncertam  ;  altogether,  he  considered  it  less  certain 
tlian  the  Wamerke  sensitoineter. 

Hr.  T.  SKBAfrriAN  Davis  had  very  litUe  to  add  to  the  remarks 
of  the  previous  speaker.  In  the  present  instance,  they  were  con- 
sidering the  reliability  of  gas  as  a  constant  source  of  light,  and  in 
Mr.  Wamerke's  they  had  a  given  quantity  of  magnesium  ribbon 
consamed.  It  being  established  that  some  batches  of  plates  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  red  rays  than  others,  left  rcom 
lor  inaccuxary.  Does  tiie  same  ratio  hold  good  between  gas, 
magnesioiiL  and  daylight?  He  (Mr.  Davis)  conld  understand 
exposing  pbtes  of  one  make  to  Uie  same  source  of  li^ht,  the  unit 
woold  then  be  reliable :  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  between  it  and  camera  exposures,  there  are  so  many 
chanees  of  failing,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  perfect 
standard. 

Hr.  Spubob,  in  replying,  remarked  that,  supposing  the  plates 
to  be  fogged  in  preparation,  or  exposed  to  any  extraneous  light, 
the  ratio  of  degrees  would  not  be  affected  anv  more  with  gas  than 
by  the  phosphorescent  unit.  The  standard  size  of  the  gas  jet  was 
that  of  M.  Oiroud,  of  Paris,  and  a  variation  of  0*05  in  the  size  of 
the  hole  would  not  affect  the  intensity  more  than  0015 ;  while 
the  quality  of  the  gas  employed  may  vary  thirty  per  cent  It 
would  be  seen,  in  the  example  marked  I.,  two  plates  were  exposed, 
side  bv  ude,  to  the  gas  flame  and  in  the  camera  respectively,  the 
x»tio  bemg  1  to  48.  The  objection  regarding  plates  of  varying 
eompodtion  holds  good  with  the  phosphore^ieent  unit ;  but  in  the 
case  of  bromide  and  bromo-iodide,  the  variation  may  be  overcome 
by  having  a  constant  for  each  class  of  plate.  In  his  sensitomeier 
there  is  no  medium  between  the  plate  and  source  of  light.  All  his 
experiments  were  conducted  side  by  side  with  the  phosphorescent 
Qmt.  Gas  poor  in  quality  answered  equally  well,  provided  the 
line  of  measure  be  taken  from  the  principal  luminous  point,  not 
the  lenitth  of  the  fliune. 

The  Pbbsident  announced  that  nominations  must  be  sent  in 
not  later  than  Monday,  January  21st. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  act  as  auditors  were :— Mr.  G.  L. 
Addenbrooke  and  Mr.  C.  Ray  AVoods.  Scrutineers  '.—Messrs. 
W.  K.  Burton,  W.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan,  and  F.  HoUyer. 

The  retiring  oflaceis  are  Captain  Abney,  F.B.S.,  vice-president ; 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  treasurer ;  Messrs.  Bedford,  Bolton,  Eogland, 
Dallmeyer,  Mawdsley,  and  Captain  Darwin. 

South  London  Photoobapbio  Socibtt. 
Thb  annual  lantern  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  8rd  inst,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
a  Uuqge  number  of  members  and  their  friends  being  present. 
The  chair  waa  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Howard,  vioe-preaident 

The  Chaibman,  after  remarking  on  the  continued  popularity 
of  the  annual  gatherings  of  members  and  friends,  inaugurated, 
like  the  Technical  Meeting,  by  the  South  London  Society,  said 
there  were  not  quite  so  many  slides  sent  in  this  yesr  as  on  some 
former  ooeasions.  fle  had  no  doubt  some  of  the  members  had 
■lides  witli  them.  Among  those  sent  in  he  was  pleased  to 
announce  contributions  from  Messn.  F.  Beasley,  Junr.,  F.  A. 
Bridge,  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  W.  Brooks,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Gale,  H.  God- 
bold,  Hepworth,  R.  Trueman  Wood,  F.  York,  and  othera.  Mr. 
Bridge  had  very  kindly  offered  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
sabjeets,  and  Mr.  Brooks  had  undertaken  the  duties  at  the 
lantern.  Some  music  was  also  promised,  and  he  thought  an 
enjoyable  evening  would  be  spent. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bbidqb  said  there  were  not  so  many  slides  as  they 
aaually  had  j  he  supposed  several  of  the  membere  had  formed 
the  same  opinion —i.e.,  every  one  else  is  sure  to  send  dides.  If 
all  the  membere  had  entertained  the  same  opinion,  the  Soeiety 
vrould  have  oome  poorly  off.  In  case  of  a  scarcity,  he  had  pro- 
vided for  such  by  bringing  the  series  used  to  illustrate  his 
lecture  on  Holland. 

The  first  slides  projected  on  the  screen  (a  disc  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter)  were  by  Mr.  Beasley,  Junr.,  on  gelatine 
plates  toned  with  mereury.  These  were  followed  by  Mr.  H. 
Trueman  Wood's  series  on  gelatine -chloride  plates  of  his  own 
make. 

Mr.  Brooks  then  showed  a  very  fine  slide  of  the  president, 
and  another  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  whereupon  Mr.  Bridge  sang 
Mr.  flugh»'  vereion  of  the  **  Spider  and  the  Fly,"  which  caused 
much  amusement. 

A  aeries  of  microsoopio  subjects  by  Mr.  York ;  Daicrosoopic  and 
landM^M  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  on  gelatino-chloride  plates ; 
views  in  Holland,  taken  by  Mr.  Bridge,  and  prepared  on  collodion 
emulsion  (contact  printing)  by  Mr.  Brooks ;  also  a  series  taken 
in  Wales,  and  produced  in  the  same  manner  by  those  gentlemen ; 


Mr.  Gale*s  series  on  wet  collodion,  Mr.  Smith's  by  the  Wood- 
bury process,  Mr.  Hepworth*s  on  gelatine  bromide,  Mr.  Cobb's 
street  views  by  the  same  process,  Mr.  W.  Ayres'  comic  sketches 
on  wet  collodion,  Mr.  Wheeler's  and  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks' 
Holhmd  collection,  were  all  phased  through  the  lantern.  During 
a  brief  interval  between  each  exhibitor's  slides  being  shown, 
vocal  music  was  admirably  rendered  by  Miss  Harrison,  Mr.  Page, 
and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  latter  gentleman,  as  usual,  presiding 
at  the  piano. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  those  ladies  and  gentleman  who  contri- 
buted to  the  evening's  entertainment  brought  the  prooeedings 
to  a  close. 


London  and  Provincial  Photoorafhic  Association. 
Thb  usufld    meeting   of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thunday, 
the  8rd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debbnham  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  asked  if  any  membere  had  had  expeii- 
enoe  in  using  an  old  pyro  developer. 

Mr.  A.  Mackib  said  that  some  time  since  he  received  about 
two  ounces  of  an  old  pyro  developer  that  had  been  kept 
twelve  months,  Mr.  Cowan  having  previously  developed  eigut 
plates  with  same.  He  (Mr.  Maokie)  developed  half  an  exposed 
plate  with  this  developer  the  plate  being  in  the  developer  one 
hour  and  a  quarter  :  the  plate  was  not  stained.  The  other  half 
of  plate  he  developed  with  a  fresh  solution  in  four  minutes.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  old  developer  gave  the  best  negative. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hendbrson  said  about  three  yeara  ago  he  had,  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  prepared  a  solution  of  pyro,  ammonia, 
bromide,  and  free  bromine.  After  keeping  it  twelve  months  he 
had  found  it  cdow;  he  had  still  some  left,  with  which  he 
promised  to  make  experiments,  and^  report  at  a  subsequcLt 
meetmg. 

Mr.  Mackib,  referring  to  a  notice  he  had  seen  of  Mr.  Hender  • 
son's  method  of  cleaning  a  gelatine  plate  by  placing  it  over  a 
solution  of  oyaniie  of  potassium,  said  he  had  put  a  negative  on 
the  top  of  a  bottle  containing  cyanide  for  some  days  without 
effect. 

Mr.  Hbndbbson  said  he  had  noticed  an  account  of  Mr. 
Spiller's  experiments  in  this  direction  in  the  Nbws  Almanac. 
He  accounted  for  the  slowness  alluded  to,  that  sufficient  free  air 
had  probably  not  been  allowed  between  the  cyanide  and  plate. 
In'  Mr.  Mackie's  case  he  obeerved  that  the  plat^  should  have  been 
soaked  firat  in  water. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  reference  to  a  remark  as  to  the  best  means 
of  removing  silver  stains  from  a  negative  caused  by  damp  silver 
paper,  said  he  had  found  a  solution  of  two  ounces  nitric  acid 
and  five  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  alum  quite  clear  a  plate 
of  any  stain  from  this  cause. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  of  stained  negatives,  Mr.  Hender- 
son remarked  that  the  bleaching  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alum  on  a  gelatine  plate  taken  direct  from  the  fixing  bath  with- 
out washing,  was  much  greater  than  if  washed  firet.  He  attri- 
buted this  to  the  sulphurous  add  liberated  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  hydrochloric. 

Mr.  F.  Parsons  shoijred  a  finder  for  a  large  camera,  con- 
structed to  view  the  object  from  the  side  ;  it  was  a  box  about 
two  inches  square,  with  a  small  lens  in  front  to  focus  with,  a 
mirror  fixed  obliquely  inside  throwing  the  reflection  on  to  a  glass 
screen,  forming  a  small  oamera-obsoura,  a  japanned  tin  projector 
shading  the  screen. 

Photograpbbrs'  Bbxbvolbnt  Association. 
Thb  Board  of  Management  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  3nd 
lost.,  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messre.  Carroll,  Dugdale,  Cotrell,  Dubbin,  Logan,  and  Wilkin- 
son were  elected  membere  of  the  Association. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  annual  general  meeting  should 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  80th,  at  181,  Alderagate  Street, 
at  8  p.m.  All  membere  who  can  attend  are  requested  to  do  so, 
and  membere  of  the  profession  are  earnestly  invited. 


9;al&  in  tit  Sitniia. 

Spbctritm  Bb8babch—M.  Henri  Becquerel  has  been  pursuing 

his  researches  upon  the  infra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum.    For  the 

investigation  of  this  region  there  are  four  methods,  the  first  of 

them  involving  the  use  of  a  line-thermopile  and  a  roclc-salt  prism ; 
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the  second,  Abney's  photographic  method  ;  the  third,  Langley's 
method,  with  bolometer  and  a  reflecting  diffraction  grating;  the 
fonrUi,  that  of  Becqnerel,  depending  npon  the  discovery  that  the 
infra-rays  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the  glow  of  a  phos- 
phorescent body  exposed  previously  to  ultra-violet  rays.  M.  Bec- 
qnerel finds  that  water,  for  example,  gives  in  the  region  to  which 
tnis  method  is  applicable  three  well  marked  absorption -bands, 
having  wave-lengths  respectively  of  9d0,  1,080,  and  1,280.  The 
newert  result  of  Becquerel's  researches  is  worth  more  than  pass- 
ing mention.  He  finds  that  there  exist  in  this  wholly  invisible 
region  of  the  spectrum  bright-line  spectra — equally  invisible,  of 
course — ^just  as  in  the  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum,  observable 
in  the  radiations  of  hot  vapours.  Thus,  incandescent  sodium 
vapour  prints  upon  the  previously  **  insolated  "  phosphorescent 
substsjice  two  well-marked  lines  (wavelengUis  819  and  1098), 
corresponding  to  two  bright  lines  hitherto  unknown.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  region  which  is  capable  of  being  explored  by  this 
novel  process  is  from  wave-length  7G0  to  1,300,  or  exceeding  in 
extent  that  of  the  whole  of  the  visible  and  ultra-violet  rays. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine,  BROHiirB,  and  Iodine  in 
PHBSENOB  OF  ONE  ANOTHBB. — Mr.' F.  Maxwcll-Lyte,  referring 
to  the  recent  paper  of  Paul  Julius  on  the  *'  Decomposition  of  SUver 
Chloride  by  bromine,  and  of  Silver  Bromine  by  Iodine." — 
Doubtless  these  experiments  were  made  by  him  with  a  view  to 
the  separation  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  from  one  another. 
In  this  connection  the  folio  nring  will  be  found  a  convenient 
method  : — The  haloids  having  been  precipitated  together  with 
ailver,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  collected,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  is 
now  dissolved  in  about  thirty  or  forty  times  its  weight  of  water 
by  the  addition  of  the  least  possible  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. A  quantity  of  pure  bromide  of  potassium  is  now  added, 
which  need  not  be  above  the  weight  of  the  precipitate.  The 
cyanide  is  now  decomposed  by  the  f^dition  of  an  excess  of  dilute 
Bolphuric  acid.  The  precipitate,  in  which  anv  silver  chloride  has 
become  by  this  means  converted  into  silver  bromide,  is  now  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  is  once  more  dissolved 
by  the  least  possible  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  and  to  this  is  now  added  one  and  a- 
quarter  times  the  orig*'nal  weight  of  the  precipitate  of  potassium 
iodide.    The  cyanide  is  now  again  decomposed  by  dilute  sul- 

Shuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  once  more  collected  .on  a  filter, 
ried,  and  weighed.  In  this  last  precipitate  all  the  silver  is  con- 
verted into  iodide,  excepting  such  as  was  iodide  already.  In  the 
second  experiment  all  became  bromide,  excepting  such  as  was 
bromide  or  iodide  already,  ifrom  the  weights  then  obtained  from 
the  firsts  second,  and  third  weighings,  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  may  easily  be  calculated.  I  use  this  plan,  dissolving  in 
cyanide,  as  I  find  sometimes  that  the  soluble  iodide  or  bromide 
may  not  suffice  to  decompose  completely  the  bromide  or  iodide 
respectively.  The  cyanide  nised  may  be  the  oidinary  commercial 
.  cyanide,  providing  alwayt,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  be  free  from 
iodide. 

pHOTOanAPHio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting,  on  Wednesday, 
January  16,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  bie  ''On  Qelatine 
Plates  for  Lantern  Slides  Camera  for  Exposures." 


00  %am%uau}nu\%. 


*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommunloations. 

C.  R.  B.  D. — ^It  is  intended  that  a  glazed  tile  should  be  used,  and 
the  softening  of  this  glaze  is  sufficient.  If,  however,  an  unglazed 
tile  is  employed,  the  following  will  serve  your  purpose  ;  it  must 
be  poured  on  over  the  picture  before  it  is  fired. 

Cornish  stone         40  parts 

JjOtftX  a*.  *•.  ••»  ...  ...  O  ,, 

Soda  carbonute      5 

White  lead 75 

Flint  glass 10 

JP  llUv  •  •  ■       •••      •••      •••      •••      •••  mO 


Photo.— If  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  designs 
you  refer  to,  you  will  certainly  incur  considerable  risk  in  repro- 
ducing them  as  you  propose ;  if,  however,  you  have  no  wish  ^  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  th3  copies,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  proprie- 
tors would  give  you  permission  to  reproduce.  2.  It  is  protectod, 
and  it  makes  ne  difference  whether  your  copy  is  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  original.  Ton  do  not  seem  to  clearly  perceive  that  yoa 
have  no  more  right  to  appropriate  the  whole  or  any  pan  of  a  work 
of  art  belonging  to  auotner,  than  you  have  to  take  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  cash  stored  in  your  neighbour's  strong  box. 

8.  Porter.— If  your  paper  is  kept  in  a  moderately  damp  place,  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  too  dry  when  floated  on  the  sensitizing  bath, 
it  is  very  likely  that  you  will   not   experience   the  difficulty 
again. 

Arthur  Stanlbt.— As  regards  the  Stannotype,  you  should  write 
to  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Treadaway,  &  Co.,  of  Manor  Eoad,  Lower 
Norwood. 

J.  H.  Lbwis.— We  have,  as  you  requested,  sent  you  the  address  on 
a  post-card. 

Edwin  Grant.— 1.  Under  such  circumstances  one  would  call  160 
high.    2.  We  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

J.  Bbrrtman.— There  is  a  descropancy,  and  we  will  make  en- 
quiries. 

Gbouob  Perry. — A  trifle  over  thirty  grains. 

A  Subscriber.— Hang  them  on  small  screw  eyes,  fastened  into  the 
saah-bars. 

B.  P.  Oboson.— We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  made  commercially ; 
but  our  description  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  a  workman  to 
construct  the  apparatus. 

G  ■  &  Co. — We  have  g^ven  you -all  the  informa(i3n  in  oar 

power  by  post,  but  should  advise  you  to  construct  it  for  your- 
selves. 

Bismuth.— The  following  melts  at  the  temperature  you  mention: — 

Cadmium  1  part 

X  in      ...  ••.        .••        •••        •••        •••  ^  pan* 

x#eaQ   .«.  ••.        *••        ••.        .•*        •••  ^ 

Bismuth  ...        ...        .••        •••        •••  7 

D.  G.  A.— 1.  The  reproductions  can  be  made  by  the  ordinary  zinc 
transfer  process.  2.  Intaglio  pUtes  for  printing  suitable  grainay 
can  be  parchased  from  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Kimber,  of  West 
Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  London. 

Dr.  Schlbussnbr.— We  have  posted  you  a  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  containing  the  description,  and  imagine  yon  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  construcling  the  machine. 

A,  S.  Hopkins. — We  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it  at  a  leather-seller's. 


Fuse  these  together,  and  grind  with  water  until  a  creamy  liquid 
is  obtained. 

F.  W.  VoLKMAR. — Both  are  excellent  instruments,  and,  indeed,  so 
similar,  that  it  U  not  possible  to  recommend  either  as  superior  to 
the  other. 

A.  B. — Try  Mr.  Plener's  plan  of  immersing  the  plates  in  a  very 
dilute  hydrofluoric  acid— a  few  drops  to  eacii  ounce  of  water. 
When  the  film  is  off  the  glass,  squeegee  it  on  a  waxed  glass  plate 
to  dry ;  it  will  separate  easily  frum  this. 


Bmployment  UTantetf. 

Operator,  dry  plate  manufacturer.— J.  R.  IT..  11,  Lewisbam  High-id.,  8.E. 
Operator,  retoucher,  all  round. —Mr.  Ems,  12,  Bartholomew-ter.,  Exeter. 
Reception  Room,  book-keepor,  &e.— M.  R.,  81,  Uigh-st.,  Sittingboume. 
Lady,  to  mount,  spot,  &c.— A.8..  8,  Silohestcr-rd.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Retoucher,  can  operate.— H.  A.  0„  35,  Brooker  st-,  Hove,  Brighton. 
Retoucher,  operator,  ormanaoer.- J.  Jones,  79,  £u8ton-«t.,  Euston-rd. 
Operator,  gen.  assist.,  good  all-round.— T.  W.  59,  Tredegar-rd.,£. 
Retoucher  and  assist,  operator.— A.  R.,  27,  Gros»-«t.,  Ryae,  I.  W. 
Salesman  to  photo,  ft  frame  makers.— L.  W.,  18,  Plantatton-rd  ,  Oxford. 
Operator,  colourist,  ftc— S.  George,  Sherwood-rilla,  Brunswick-pk.,  N. 
Neg.  Retoucher,  lady.— H.  F.,  Gaskell's,  15,  Sussex-rd.,  S.  Kensington. 
Reception-Room  or  Shop.— 0.  M.,  2,DoTer-ter.,  Doyer-st.,  Sittingboume. 
Retoucher,  I^y,  flrst-class.- E.  M.,  Phcto,  Netoi  Offloe. 
Spotter  ft  Hoanter.-Mlss  Stewart,  2,  Albany-tet.,  Bonmemouth. 
Retoucher  &  Spotter.— L.  F^  30,  Swanmore-rd.,  Isle-of-Wight. 
Silver  Printer,  nrst-dass.-F.  G.,  Photo.  XevsOBLce. 
Reoeption-Room,  Lady  — F.  W.,  16,  Chry»8ell-td.,  Brixton. 
Retoucher  (Lond.  only),  c/o.  J.  S.  Oookerton,  2,  Hanover-pL,  Regent* s-pk. 
Retoucher  &  Assistant  operator.— Artist,  19,  Waterloo-st.,  Souihsea,  Hants 

BmploymMit    Offered. 

Artist  for  carbon  enlargements,  &c.— 0.  F.  Treble  ft  Co.,  S71a,  Brixton-rd. 
Silver  Printer,  quick  ft  expcrionccd.-C.  F.  Treble  ft  Co.,  871a,  Brixton-rd 
Lady,  exp.,  formoimting  ft  spotting.- Mr.  Oandy,  6,  Bishopsgat^-without. 
Printer,  ariisticvignctter.— £.  D  Lavender,  Tweedy-bldgs.,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Artist  for  monochrome,  carbon  enlargements,  &c. — Lex,  Tkoto.  New*  Offloe. 
Miniature  Painter,  first-class  — Lex,  Photo.  New*  Offloe. 
Filters,  artificial  light  apparatus. — Luxograph  Co.,  North-end,  Croydon. 
Learner,  for  retouch.— N.  M.,  c/o.  Shew  ftCo.fWardour-st..  Oxford-st.,  W. 
Operator,  first-class,  ft  to  retouch.— Hodson,  8,  Market-pl. ,  Retford. 
Bnlar/cr  for  general  work.— D.  B.f  Photo.  Ntnc*  Office. 
Dry-plate  man,  first-class.— Dry  plate,  37,Thorntan-st.,  Brixton. 
Operator  and  retoucher.— F.  Baum,  c/o  Disdcri  ft  Co.,  4,  Brook-st.,  W, 
Female  Assistant  Printer. — F.  Baum,  c/oDisderi  ft  Co.,  4,  Brook-tt.  W. 
Painter  in  Oiln,  Club  work.— K.,  Pho'o.  New*  Offloo. 
Printer  &  Toner,  good  Vignetter— Mr.  Vanderwoyde,  182,  Rfgent-st.  W. 
Photo-litho.  Oper.  (Iransfoxv,  collotypes,).— Stewart,  Photo,  New*  Offloe, 
Lady,  Toutb,  and  Apprentices. —3,  The  PaYement,  Olapham  Common. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  SPARK  CONSIDERED  AS  A 

STANDARD  LIGHT. 

To  the  modem  photographer  some  gystem  of  photometry 
or  actinometry  has  become  almost  an  imperati?e  neceaeiiy, 
•od  already  several  rival  methods  have  made  their 
gppearanoe,  the  merits  of  which  entitle  them,  more  or 
lets,  to  scientific  consideration  and  respect 

It  mnst  be  conceded  that  any  system  to  be  reliable  (and 
therefore  practically  perfect)  must  embody  a  constant,  and 
andoabtealy  that  constant  should  be  the  acting  property 
^the  Ugkt,  It  is  no  part  of  oar  object  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  any  system  which  has  so  far  obtained  publicity  ; 
oar  um  is  to  improve  thereon  ;  and  whilst  we  give  every 
credit  to  the  manifest  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their  proposerSi 
we  take  the  liberty  of  contrasting  or  comparing  their 
lygtems  with  the  one  we  are  now  about  to  advance ;  our 
tpology  will  be  in  our  earnest  desire  to  advance  science, 
and  eipeeially  photometry. 

We  have  often  considered  whether  out  of  electrical 
bwB  there  oould  not  be  formulated  a  light  standard 
which  should  be  capable  of  being  copied  or  set  up  in 
any  pari  of  the  world,  and  which  could  be  spoken  of 
hk  terms  of  figures  signifying  unity,  just  as  in  electrical 
saenee  there  are  units  or  constants.  No  one  who  has 
experimented  with  electrical  machines,  such  as  the  old 
type  of  frictional  cylinder  or  plate  machines,  can  fail  to 
Ittve  been  struck  with  the  intense  luminosity  of  the  sparks 
drswn  therefrom ;  but  frictional  machines  are  too  compli- 
cated for  our  present  purpose,  and  are,  indeed,  superseded 
by  the  more  modem  machines,  called  induction  machines, 
Bucfa  ss  that  of  Holts,  or  the  more  recent  invention  of 
Yoss.  We  wiU  not  now  stop  to  study  the  principle  and 
fanetions  of  these  machines,  but  will  at  onoe  pomt  cut 
that  the  diseharge  or  spark  between  the  terminals  of  the 
Yoss  machine  conveyed  to  our  minds  the  belief  that  a 
eonstant  eonld  be  oslcnlated  therefrom,  and  we  proceeded 
to  reduee  it  to  practice. 

R  must  be  understood,  that  no  claim  is  laid  to  novelty 
mtiie  use  of  electric  sparks  in  connection  with  photo- 
grajphy— that  has  been  done  years  and  jrears  ago— the 
dum  we  shall  now  advance  is  in  utilizing  the  sparks 
from  the  Yoss  induction  electric  maehiness  a  standard  unit 
of  light,  and  we  will  proceed  to  show  how  this  is  done.  A 
second  article  will  treat  of  the  machine,  ito  construction, 
ptiseipLea  of  action,  its  convenience  of  use,  the  laws  which 

Sy  to  bear  out  the  theory  of  a  constant  or  unit,  and 
BMthods  of  using  the  machine  for  the  purposes  of  our 
sobject,  together  with  snggestioos  for  simplifying  the 
anaogementi  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  express  in  figures 
the  conditions  for  a  definite  standard. 

If  we  take  a  Yoss  machine,  and  revolve  the  plate  in  a 
dsikened  room,  and  as  sooa  as  a  maoifsstetion  of  electri* 


cal  disturbance  is  visible,  we  approach  the  knobs  of  the 
discharger  to  about  an  inch  apart,  we  shall  notice  bright 
straight  sparks  leaping  across,  accompanied  by  a  snapping 
sound.  One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  apparent  similari^ 
of  the  sparks  as  tbey  fly  in  quick  succession  from  knob  to 
knob;  m  the  darkened  room  their  illuminating  effect 
upon  the  walls  and  surroundings  has  the  appearance  of 
even  greater  regularity  than  when  we  look  at  the  spark 
itoelf,  for  the  eye  is  liable  to  error  by  becoming  fatigued 
or  habituated  to  a  dazzling  light.  If  we  turn  the  handle 
of  the  machine  so  as  to  get  one  hundred  sparks  with  the 
balls  or  knobs  of  the  discharger  set  at  one  inch  apart,  we 
get  a  quantity  of  light  of  an  actinic  character,  which  our 
photometric  experiments  lead  us  to  believe  is  a  reliable 
stantlard — a  standard  light. 

There  are  conditions  tbat  may  interfere  with  the  accuracy 
of  such  a  stondard ;  we  say  may  interfere  just  in  the  same 
sense  as  there  are  conditions  that  may  interfere  with  the 
correct  performance  of  the  most  perfectly  made  chrono- 
meter, or  any  other  piece  of  machaoism ;  but  the  disturb- 
ing conditions  are  such  as  are  not  fatal  to  the  system,  nor 
are  they  so  serious  as  those  which  appertain  to  the  employ- 
ment of  gas  or  other  combustible  illnminant^,  or  the  ufo 
of  the  excited  tablet  of  ph'^sphoresoent  sulphide  of  cnlcium 
— ahas^  luminous  paiut.  ^  e  shaU  compare  these  things 
by-and-bye. 

The  whole  of  the  following  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  the  dark  room,  and  may  be  repeated  without 
leaving  that  apartment  The  ^*  screen  "  employed  was 
the  nearest  thing  that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  vis.,  the 
screen  of  a  Warnerke*s  sendtometor,  and  for  the  present 
purpose  serves  well  enough  to  illustrate  our  remarks, 
Dccause  it  enables  us  t)  express  by  Us  fiyvrts  the  resulte 
obtained  by  the  system  we  are  now  discussing.  But  after 
we  have  esteblished  the  fact  of  the  stondard  ught,  we  shall 

{>roceed  to  draw  further  attention  to  the  stondard  sulphur 
ight  screen,  which  was  first  soggested  in  these  columns. 
If  our  readers  will  refer  to  page  &  of  the  volume  for  1881 
they  will  find  deteils  as  to  the  only  standard  light  screen 
or  sensitometor  scale  vet  proposed,  the  gradations  being 
obtained  by  varying  thicknesses  of  the  element  sulphur. 

A  standard  light  and  ^  stendacd  screen  would  not  be 
perfect  unless  we  used  a  standard  or  normal  developer. 
Accordingly  we  performed  all  our  experiments  with  a  deve- 
loping solution  compounded  as  follows  :— 

Pyrogallic  acid  1  grain 

Bromide  of  potassium  1    „ 

Ammonia  (*880)         2  minims 

Wat  r 1  ounce 

We  preferred  to  use  the  ammonia  and  bromide  dis^Wed 
in  the  water  by  taking  60  minims  of  ammonia  and  30  grains 
of  bromile  and  dissolving  in  80  ounces  of  water;  this 
sufficed  for  thirty  experiments. 
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Taking  from  a  box  of  plates  of  our  own  make  (and  whose 
sensitiveness  was  sach  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  term 
** rapid'')  one  plate  6^  by  4^  was  cut  into  two  quarter- 
plates;  we  next  cut  them  in  twain,  and  had  thus  four 
pieces  from  the  same  plate  to  ezptrriment  upon.  Placing 
the  <* screen"  of  Wamerke's  sensitometer  in  the  usual 
quarter-plate  printinjir  frame,  we  put  thereon  one  piece  of 
the  cut  plate,  closed  the  frame  as  usual,  and, first  covering 
the  glaFs  side  with  a  piece  of  black  cardboard,  we  took  it 
to  the  Yoss  machine,  which  stood  on  the  bench  not  very  far 
from  our  developing  table,  and  which  is  also  near  to  the 
stove  which  warms  the  laboratory.  Placing  the  frame 
glass  side  up,  and  still  covered  by  the  black  card,  on  the 
base  board  of  the  machine  between  the  two  little  jars 
which  support  the  discharger,  it  is  exactly  six  inches  from 
the  face  of  the  screen  to  the  axis  of  the  3park  between  the 
knobs.  Then  we  turn  the  handle  of  the  machine ;  it  soon 
I'  takes,"  in  electrical  parlance,  and  sparks  fly  between  the 
inch- separated  knobs ;  we  now  withdraw  the  black  card 
and  count  a  hundred  sparks,  and  then  stop.  It  will  thus 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  expose  the  sensitive  plate  beneath 
the  screen  to  a  hundred  sparks  one  inch  long  at  a  distance 
of  six  inches. 

We  now  proceed  to  develop  with  the  standard  developer 
just  named.  The  impression  quickly  appears,  and  we  see 
the  first  two  columns  of  figures,  from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  quite 
distinctly  within  one  minute,  and  then  we  observe  the  otht- r 
numbers  coming  up  in  the  third  column  and  iudications  of 
those  in  the  fourth,  until  developing  action  seems  to  stick 
at  the  ghost  of  17  or  18.  These  results  correspond  pretty 
closelv  with  the  figures  revealed  by  the  cartful  use  of  War- 
nerke  s  system  with  luminous  tablet ;  hence  we  prefer  for 
the  present  to  adhere  to  the  hundred  sparks  one  inch  long 
At  six  inches  distance,  and  for  other  reasons  which  we  will 
indicate  further  on. 

Our  next  experiment  was  with  the  piece  of  the  same 
plate  from  the  opposite  diagonal  corner,  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  unequal  in  thickness  of  the  coating  of  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver.  We  proceeded  with  this  exactly  as 
before  described,  and  on  developing  we  ob>ained  indenti- 
cally  the  same  figures  and  general  charaoteristics  as  in  the 
first  experiment,  the  only  slight  difference  being  attribut- 
able to  the  thick  ridge  of  the  film  at  the  pouring-off  comer 
of  the  plate.  To  settle  any  question  as  to  the  doubt  of  the 
constancy  of  our  light,  we  had  the  remaining  two  pieces  of 
the  plate  to  fall  back  upon,  and  to  eliminate  any  possible 
error  due  to  variations  in  the  energy  of  separate  developers 
we  exposed  the  remaioing  two  pieces  of  the  plate  one  after 
the  other,  and  developed  them  in  one  dish  together,  with 
one  ounce  of  the  normal  developer.  The  two  developed 
exactly  alike,  they  started  together,  and  the  figures  became 
visible  with  such  identically  similar  density  that  the  con- 
viction is  forced  upon  us  that,  within  reasonable  bounds 
and  under  ordinary  conditions,  this  light  is  a  constant,  an 
unit,  and  a  standard  of  most  reliable  nature. 

Yet,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  determined 
upon  further  experiments.  We  preferred  to  employ 
known  plates— known  in  the  sense  that  their  make,  history, 
and  sensitiveness  are  familiar  to  us,  not  that  we  would  like 
to  flatter  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  because  such  and 
such  a  plate  was  quick  and  another  was  slow,  so  the 
electrical  standard  light  should  prove  it,  but  rather  that 
we  should  take  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  system  first, 
and  then,  knowing  the  speed  of  the  plates,  to  sum  up  aud 
1 6  turn  the  verdict  »•  proven."  We  therefore  took  dowu  a 
totally  different  make  of  plate,  and  proceeded  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  and  every  time  with 
the  like  result.     The  second  set  of  experimenu  were  with 

Slates  which  were  slow,  and  vhose  behaviour  under  the 
eveloper  aft^r  canaera  exposures  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  first  lot  of  plates;  their  behaviour  under  our 
standard  light  system  in  every  respect  convioced  us  of  the 
superiority  of  the  electrical  discharge  light,  as  compared 
with  the  phosphorescent  tiiblet,    The  experiments  were 


repeated  over  and  over  again  with  unvarying  reanltB — 
results  which  we  might  have  led  oorselves  to  exped  whea 
we  reduce  a  system  to  simplicity,  to  eliminate  grand  errorci 
and  minimise  small  ones. 

Befoie  we  proceed  further  we  had  better  explain  wby 
we  advocate  pyro.  as  a  normal  devdoper,  and  why  we  give 
the  proportion  of  bromide  so  high.  Ferrous  developers 
are  very  useful,  but  their  energy  depends  too  much  upon 
temperature,  the  d^ree  of  saturation  of  the  components, 
and  the  purity  of  the  oxalate  used.  Photometric  ex- 
periments are  worthless  if  not  clear,  exact,  and  preolse. 
Fog  on  a  gelatine  plate  can  so  hdp  the  pbotometrio  image 
as  to  make  it  really  misleading ;  therefore  the  formula  for 
the  normal  developer  embodies  an  amount  of  bromide 
sufficient  to  keep  most  plates  clean  under  development,  so 
that  the  figures  or  ghosts  of  figures  may  be  clearly  made 
out 

Given,  a  staodard  light,  a  standard  screen,  and  a  nor- 
mal developer,  development  by  time  might  appear  to  be  the 
only  other  condition  necessary  to  assess  the  sensitiveness 
of  a  given  plate ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  is  notorious  that 
some  plates  will  flash  out  under  the  developer  and  are 
done ;  others  are  slow  to  start  and  sluggish  in  arriving  at 
the  end,  and  yet  their  sendtiveness  and  quality  may  be 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  named.  Therefore  we  fear  we 
cannot  at  present  advocate  developing  by  time,  but  rather 
leave  it  to  be  pursued  as  is  usual  when  plates  ard  under  - 
treatment  for  obtaining  as  much  detail  as  the  exposure 
wUl  give,  stopping  the  action  of  development  when  fog 
threatens  to  set  in.  This  is  very  easy  in  photometric  de- 
velopment, for  there  is  generally  a  space  of  clean  bromide 
along  one  edge  of  the  plate,  whose  int^rity  is  a  guide 
to  the  duration  of  development. 

Now  of  all  the  standards  of  light  proposed,  probably  day- 
light would  be  the  worst,  gas-light  next,  the  Btandar4 
candle  next ;  the  phosphorescent  tablet  has  its  merits,  bat 
is  far  from  being  entitled  to  be  called  a  standard,  beeanse 
not  one  inch  nor  one  foot  of  magnesium  wire  can  saturate 
a  tablet  with  light  as  compared  with  sun-light ;  then,  again^ 
its  rapid  decline  during  the  first  minute  is  a  serious  dis- 
turbing element,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  varying 
tempeiatures,  which  are  known  to  alter  the  light  given 
off  an  excited  surface  of  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium. The  material,  too,  is,  as  we  well  know,  too  variable 
in  its  very  make  to  entitle  it  to  be  reckoned  as  a  constant 
article. 

In  the  electrical  discharge  system,  as  typified  in  the 
Voss  machine,  the  disturbing  elements  are,  the  condition 
of  the  air  through  which  the  spark  passes,  and  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  condensers  (two  small  Leyden  jars),  and 
the  material  of  which  the  knot>s  of  the  discharger  are  made. 
These  will  be  treated  of  in  our  next  article ;  meanwhile,  any 
Voss  machine  may,  under  ordinary  conditions,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  standard  in  relation  to  itself,  if  not  to  othos 
of  similar  make. 


SILVER  PKINTING. 
The  Discussion  on  Mb.  Ashman's  Lectube. 
The  lecture  lately  given  by  Mr.  Ashman  at  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  was  in  itself 
very  instructive,  and  was  rendered  even  more  so  by  the 
discussion  which  followed.  Fortunately,  there  were  pie- 
sent  several  of  the  older  photographic  workers,  who  have 
practised  silver  printing  for  more  than  a  qaatttrof  a  cen- 
tury, and  to  whom  we  naturally  look  for  information  as 
to  the  permanency  of  prinU  got  by  different  methods.  It 
would  appear  that  theoretical  reisoniog  on  the  subject  of 
the  permanency  of  silver  prints  is  Lttlo  to  be  rel  ed  upon ; 
not,  probably,  because  the  theories  are  wrong,  but  because 
we  have  not  Uken  into  account  alt  the  factors  which  govern 
the  matter.  When,  many  years  ago,  the  alkaline  toning 
bath  was  introduced,  and  the  habit  of  toning  and  fixing 
in  one  solution  was  given  up,  we  were  told  that  perma* 
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Aeao^  would  result.  Has  it  ?  Most  oertainly  not ;  but  we 
imagioe  that  there  is  a  general  impression  among  photo- 
grspbera  that  at  anj  rate  a  nearer  approach  to  perma- 
nenoy  haa  resulted  from  the  change.  From  the  informa- 
tion given  at  the  meeting  wiiich  we  refer  to,  it  would 
api>ear  more  than  doubtful  whether  eren  this  much  may 
DO  said  with  troth. 

The  lecturer  had  confined  his  remarks  for  the  most 
part  to  the  albumenizing  and  sensitizing,  bat  the  discus- 
non  drifted  in  f  he  direction  of  toning.  Mr.  Ayres  handed 
loand  aeyeral  large-sized  prints,  which  had,  he  said^  been 
prodaced  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  had  since  been 
kept  *' anyhow."  These  were  as  perfect  prints  as  we  have 
efer  seen.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  either  fading  in  tone, 
or  of  yellowing  of  the  whites.  The  first  question  which 
was  asked  of  the  exhibitor  was  in  what  bath  they  had  been 
toned,  and  no  little  surprise  was  evinced  when  Mr.  Ayres 
mUed  that  they  had  been  treated  by  the  sel  d'or  or  mixed 
giMd  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath.  The  sut  prise  was 
atill  greater  when  Mr.  Ayres  went  on  to  say  that  the  prints 
which  bad  been  toned  by  him  in  this  bath  had,  without 
SBeeptioiif  shown  greater  permanency  thsn  those  toned  in 
the  alkaline  toning  solations,  which  is,  at  the  present  day, 
all  but  nniTersally  need.  This  statement  was,  however, 
fully  borne  ont  by  Mr.  York,  than  whom  no  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  better  evidence  on  such  subjects.  Sefer- 
enee  was  msde  by  a  member  to  a  certain  aeries  of  stereo - 
aei^e  alides  which  had  been  produced  about  twenty-five 
yean  ago,  and  which,  he  said,  were  now  as  bright  and  un- 
fiMled  a»  when  new,  whilst  others  of  more  recent  date, 
whish  had  been  kept  along  with  them,  were  faded. 

It  happened  thi^  the  author  of  this  series  was  in  the 
Boom,  Mid,  in  reply  to  a  question,  he  aaid  that  they  had 
been  toned  by  the  sel  d'or  bath.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  A  lingle  one  among  tiie  elder  workers  who  did  not  in- 
done  the  statement  tbat  the  most  permanent  silver  prints 
that  had  been  produced  were  those  which  had  been  toned 
bj  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold  toning  baths.  It 
waa  not  stated  that  all  prints  so  toned  were  permanent ; 
nsrely  that  amongst  those  so  toned^  were  to  be  found  the 
noflt  permanent.  The  pertinent  question  was  asked: 
Why,  tf  the  sel  d*or  baUi  could  give  the  most  permanent 
prints,  had  it  also  given  prints  which  had  faded  as  npidly 
as  did  the  snlphnr-toned  prints,  which  were  in  vogue  be- 
foTBgold  was  used  at  all?  The  answer  was  clear  enough. 
The  ael  d*or  bath  is  totally  different  in  its  action  from  the 
alkaline  gold  bath.  The  latter  bath  ceases  to  tone  whenever 
the  gold  which  is  in  it  has  all  been  deposited.  The  former 
doea  not,  becanae  by  the  time  that  the  gold  has  been  ez- 
hansted  from  it  there  are  present  all  the  coustituents  for  a 
solphiir  toning  bsth ;  that  is  tosay,  there  is  hyposulphite  of 
soda  with  dinolved  in  it  sulphite  of  silver  got  from  the  de- 
eompoaition  of  the  chloride  of  silver  of  the  prints  which  were 
lint  toned  in  it.  As  a  eonaequence,  the  bath  continued 
to  tone  after  the  gold  was  ezhaosted,  and  photographers 
wishin|f  to  make  a  small  saving  continued  to  use  it, 
immning  that  they  were  toning  their  prints  with  gold, 
ithm%  in  reality  they  were  osing  the  old  sulphur  toniog 


The  most  experienced  printers  of  tho  meeting  were  of 
opinion  that  if  the  sel  d^or  bath  were  properly  used,  a  certain 
proportion  of  gold  chloride  being  used  for  each  sheet  of 
paper  toned,  and  the  baths  being  afterwards  poured  away, 
a  great  increase  in  the  permanency  of  prints  would  be  the 
result 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  possible  reasons  for  the 
greater  permanency  of  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  a  mixed 
hath  thim  those  toned  in  separate  baths,  but  may  mention 
one  likely  cause  which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son. 

When  toning  is  done  first,  and  fixing  afterwards,  the 
toning  IS  performed  in  the  preseoca  of  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  paper.  When  toning  and  fixing 
are  done  together,  the  toning  is  not  commenc^  till  at  any 


rate  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  haa  been  removed  by 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  presence  of  salts  of  silrer 
in  the  paper  during  toning  have  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  permanency  of  the  print.  It  is  weU  known  that  if  but 
little  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  be  washed  out  of  the 
paper  before  toning,  the  operations  will  t'ike  place  with 
great  rapidity.  The  prints  are,  however,  much  less  perma- 
nent than  than  those  which  have  been  thoroughly  washed 
before  toning  commences. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. We  hope  that  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  long  enough  experience  in  the  matter  to  form  an 
opinion,  will  let  us  know  what  that  opinion  is. 

Another  subject  which  was  treated  of  both  by  the 
lecturer  and  those  members  who  joined  in  the  discussion 
was,  that  of  *'  ready-sensitized  paper."  The  opinions  given 
by  those  who  had  experimented  in  the  matter  was,  that 
none  of  the  published  formulsd  gave  papers  the  same  as 
those  to  be  purchased  commercially.  Jt  would  appear 
that  the  means  of  making  a  sensitized  paper  which  will 
keep  well,  tone  easily  without  fuming,  and  give  a  good 
quality  of  print,  is  one  that  has,  as  yet,  been-  kept  a  trade 
secret. 


MR.  H.  J.  NEWTONS  ACCELERATOR. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  our  reports  of  societies  that  the 
suggestion  emanating  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  (New  York) 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  to 
the  washing  soda  developer,  to  act  aa  an  accelerator,  is 
receiving  some  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
subject  has  been  under  discussion  on  two  occasions 
recently  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association,  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  subject  one  of 
experiment  averring  tbat  the  addition  was  beueficiil, 
although  they  did  not  find  the  enormous  gain  claimed  for 
it  by  the  introducer.  « 
Mr.  Newton  makes  two  solutions  as  follows : — 


A. — Bichloride  of  mercury 
Water  

B. — Iodide  of  potassium  ., 
Water , 


30  grains 
4  ounces 

90  grains 
1  ounce 


When  these  are  dissolved,  B  is  slowly  added  to  A.    The 
result  should  be  a  cUar  solution,  tho  excess  of  potasBium 
iodide  dissolving  the  re  1  precipitate  formed  on  (he  tirat 
addition. 
The  developer  is  composed  of  :«• 

Carbonate  of  soaa  (dry)  ...    25  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda 4      „ 

Pyrogallol 2     „ 

Water       i  ounce 

Our  own  trial  consisted  in  exposing  three  plates,  five, 
fifteen,  and  twenty-five  seconds  respectively.  The  con- 
ditions as  regarda  'lens,  diaphracm,  and  strength  of  light 
being  the  same  in  each  case.  The  plate  which  received 
the  krgest  exposure,  viz.,  twenty- five  seconds,  was  de- 
veloped for  six  minutes  in  a  developing  solution  com- 
pounded as  above,  and  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best 
negative  of  the  three.  The  plate  which  jreceived  fifteen 
seconds*  exposure  was  developed  four  minntes  in  a  simi- 
lar solution  to  the  first  plate ;  the  details  being  nearly 
all  out  when  two  drops  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  solu- 
tion were  added,  and  the  development  continued 
another  four  minutes.  Finally  the  plate  exposed  five 
seconds  was  treated  similarly  to  the  first  as  regards  length 
of  time  in  the  first  developing  solution :  then  thiee  drups 
of  the  so-called  accelerator  were  added ;  the  development 
continued  three  minutea  longer,  then  another  three  drops 
of  accelerator,  the  development  being  prolonged 
another  three  minutes.  Six  drops  more  were 
added,  making  tiydve  in  all,  and  time  of  developing 
increased  to  eighteen  minutes  in  all.  The  result  was 
a  Wh   disappointing.    The    negative   was    purposely 
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very  tuach  nnder-expcsed,  it  is  trnc ;  bat  we  had  some 
hope  at  the  outset  tLat  we  ahonld  be  able  to  get  a  print- 
able  uentiTp.  Soch,  however,  did  Dot  prove  to  be  the 
Mse.  Whateyer  wo  might  be  able  to  do  with  ammODia,  or 
aoda  alone,  ici  the  way  of  forcing,  we  ooald  not  do  with 
iodide  of  meieary  added.  There  appeare  to  be  a  ceitain 
amouDt  of  intennitf  gained  bj  a  sAght  addition  of  the 
meicnric  solatioa.  The  ume  may  also  be  said  of  iodide 
of  potiBsiDm,  tiuoture  of  iodine,  and  several  other  aab- 
stances ;  and  with  certain  batches  of  plates  we  tbiak  the 
addition  recommended  is  likely  to  prore  beneficial.  In 
oar  bands  iodide  of  mereary  doee  not  sopply  those  sterling 
qoalities  attainabls  by  a  foil  exposure. 

Modifying  the  conditionB,  by  oroittiag  the  salpbite 
Boda,  making  the  soda  solution  stiODger,  and  also  adding 
fifty  per  cent,  more  iodide  of  polaasmm  to  the  meronry 
solution  (five  drops  of  this  mixture  being  added  to  the 
developer  before  etortingj,  we  obtained  a  better  rrsult,  the 

S bites  being  exposed  nnder  similar  conditions  to  those 
escribed  above. 


sunlight,  yellow  pmssiate  of  potash  is  fonned,  and  tbe 
Bolariied  parts  become  blue.  These  part*  thea  swell  np 
easily,  and  ire  more  solnble  in  water  (exactly  the 
_  ae  of  what  takes  place  when  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  is  exposed  to  light).  Here,  therefore,  ia  tbe 
principle  of  a  new  pholc^^phio  procesa, 

Dtntily  of  an  Agueous  Solution  oj  Oxalate  of  I^Uuh.— It  ia 
easy  to  test  the  amount  of  salt  in  a  sotutiou  of  erystalliced 
oxalate  of  potash  by  means  of  the  hydrometer.  An  ordi- 
nary hydrometer  of  Banm^,  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in  every 
laboratory,  will  answer  the  parpoee,  if  only  recoorae  ia  had 
to  the  following  table,  which  I  bare  prepared  tor  the 
purpose : — 

Tbo  Solution  contaloi  Scuitf  at  lit  0.      D<si«n«  taamS. 

1  part  oxalate  of  potaah  in 

a  part*  water    ...      1159      ...      201»  B. 


NOTES  BEARING  ON  THE  GELATINE  EMULSION 
PROCESS. 
BT  SR.  J.  M.  eher. 
HeiT^  Fibre  for  Filiering  Eiuuhiona.— To  prevent  air- 
babbles  in  the  filtration  of  emnlaion,  it  isiisnal  1o  employ 
cotton-wool  as  filtering  medium.   This,  however,  freqnenlly 
gets  pressed  together,  and  then  the  fiitering  takea  a  long 

time.    Moch  more  quickly  acts  sheep's  wool  oi   "  " 

hemp.    I  now  employ  the  latter  exolnsively,  and  < 
a  piat  of  emulsion  in  a  miaute.    A  funnel  having  a  little 
bnib  at  tbe  top  of  the  neck, 
shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  is 
adrantageons,  I  find. 

To  Introduce  Nitrate  of  Ura- 
niu-H  ia  Qelatine  Entulrion  is  a  pro- 
cess not  attended  with  inccesssc 
far  as  1  have  tried.  All  the  kinds 
of  gelatine  I  h&ve  been  able  to 
procure  coagulste  with  thia  salt 
more  or  less.  Two  per  cent,  was 
sufiicient  to  f orm  a  sinewy  mass, 
and  I  found  no  advantage  was  to 
be  gained  by  the  addition. 

Oxalate  of  Uranium  andPoloA, 
employed  as  a  developer  for 
■  gelatine -bromide  plates,  did  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  raised 
-  ,  '  powerfnl  rednoing  qualities.  The 
nraniam  salt*  wits  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  soluiion  of 
oxalate  of  potash.  A  dark  brown  solution  is  formed  which 
has  a  strong  reducing  action  upon  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 
•alts.  Used  ss  a  derclopor  npon  a  gelatin o- bromide  film, 
it  gives,  however,  but  a  very  weak  image.  Not  ouly  was 
the  sensitiveness  very  Bmsll,  but  the  picture  very  thin.  The 
gelatine  became  tanned  like  leather,  and  perhaps  herein 
WSB  the  explanatiao  of  the  above  phenomenon. 

Red  Prussiale  nfPotath,  which  destroys  every  descriptii 
of  light  fog  in  gelatine  platea,  renders  most  kinds  of  gels- 
tine  insoluble,,  a  fact  that  vm  UDknown  to  me  some  years 
ago,  when  1  saggested  (his  subetsnce  ss  an  antidote  to  fog. 
A  solution  of  hard  gelatine,  treated  with  red  pmssiate  of 
potash,  remsiDBclcsr,  but  yields  on  coolinga  csked  mi 
which,  on  warming,  melts  with  difficulty,  if  it  melts  at 
Unce  dried,  its  insolubility  ia  iacresaed.     The  admixture 
of  this  salt  may  therefore  be  employed  as  a  hardening 
material, 

A  mizlure  o/Gilalme  ami  Bed  Prussiattof  PotiuK  it  Sejisi- 
tine  to  Light. — As  I  have  just  said,  a  dried  mixture  of  the 
above  is  almost  insoliiblo  in  waim  water,  aud  swells  np 
bat  little,  if  at  all,  in  cold  water.    By  exiwsnrc  to  direct 
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The  PH-expoture  oj  (Trlotiiio-ftrMiufe  Pfatei;— It  ie  well 
known  that  the  pre-exposnro  of  all  hinds  of  plotM, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  has  a  favourable  influence  upon  their 
sensitiveness.  The  following  experiment  shows  how  the 
sensitivenesa  may  be  increased  two  to  threefold.  An 
emnUion  prepared  with  carbonate  of  silver  and  aramoniai, 
with  half- an -hoar's  heating  to  M**  C,  was  fonnd  to  give 
No.  15  on  the  Wamerke  soale.  A  plate,  however,  stood 
close  to  a  red  lamp  (candle)  for  two  minntea,  previoaa  (o 
exposure,  gave  No,  19  on  the  Wamerke  sensitometer. 
By  standing  a  plate  elooe  to  tbe  red  tamp  for  six  niaatea. 
Nob.  19  and  20  were  legible.  PnshiDg  the  experiment 
farther,  the  piste  fogged. 

TheAclwh  of  VfbrrKlk  vpon  On  Sei»tUive»tn  of  6  ^latime 
P/afw.— A  well-dried  aad  vigoronsly  working  plate  has  ite 
behavionr  at  once  changed  if  it  is  heated  at  the  baok  from 
60  to  130°  C.  My  friend  Mr,  Flener,  a  well-known 
correspondent  of  the  News,  commnnicated  to  me  this  faet. 
The  pUtes  beoome  roneh  thinner  by  ihe  action  of  wormtli, 
and  certain  ports  of  a  film  may  be  so  attacked  that  thej 
have  no  density  at  all,  Experimente  condneted  on  my 
own  part  bore  out  this  discovery  of  Mr.  flener. 
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WHO  IS  A  PHOTOGRAPHER? 
A  QRUHBLi,  long  if  not  load,  has  recently  been  beerd  aa 
the  subieot  of  anthorship  in  a  photograph,  but  it  WM 
reeerved  to  Mr.  Panooost,  the  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
FhotogTiphic  Societv,  to  pnt  tbis  grambia  into  wotde. 
We  thiuk  a  good  deal  of  credit  is  dae  to  Mr.  Pancoast  for 
formulatjiig  tbe  grievanoe — or,  rather,  supposed  grjevane* 
—for  it  is  only  in  this  way  tliat  the  matter  geta  fairly  dis- 
enssed.  The  introduction  of  modern  dry  plates,  aaid  Mr. 
Panoosst,  is  responsible  lot  tbe  creation  of  a  new  clasa  of 
amateur  photographen.  "These  men  bay  their  plate*, 
expoee  them,  and  take  them  to  a  photographer  to  be 
developed ;  then  they  come  to  ihe  Society  and  say,  '  X 
made  this  picture,'  The  question  is,  how  much  did  they 
make?  All  they  did  was  the  uncapping  of  tbe  lent,  and 
once  in  a  wsy  tiiey  got  a  picture,  but  very  often  they 
did  not." 

These  are  Mr.  Poncoast's  words  as  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  and  we  say  we  owe  a  debt  oE 
gratitude  to  that  gentleman  for  speaking  oat  nu  the 
subject.  For  it  is  now  possible  to  diecasB  tbe  state  of 
things  pat  before  ub,  and  estimate  it  at  its  real  value.  Wa 
have  heard  the  same  complaint,  pnt  forward  in  almost 
ihe  same  words,  many  a  time  daring  the  past  few  jeara, 
and  the  question  natnrally  aiises:  b  there  anything  in  it  ? 
To  be  frank  in  oar  reply,  we  think  not.    We  believe  that 
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there  is^  so  instance  on  record  ol  any  man  obtaining  credit 
as  a  skilled  photographer,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a 
medal  or  of  fame,  for  prints  secored  under  the  circnm- 
stanoes  mentioned  by  Mr,  Pancoast*.  No  donbt  instances 
ooold  be  produced,  among  professional  photographers,  in 
which  principals  have  obtained  kudos  for  work  done  by 
assistants,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  point.    The  com- 

eint  i^  that  one  who  knows  nothing  of  photography 
ngs  forward  work  with  the  woids,  **Imade  this 
jneture,*'  when  he  has  done  no  more  than  expose  the  plate 
in  the  camera.  Oar  view  of  the  matter  is  this :  that  in 
sine  cases  out  of  teo,  the  picture  exhibited  by  a  noyice  of 
this  kind  will  show  no  more  merit  than  was  to  be 
antimpated  from  its  mode  of  production ;  and  when  your 
brand  new  amateur  says,  *'  I  made  thia  picture,"  you  will 
fully  believe  what  he  says. 

Bat  supposing  an  ignoramus  shows  you  even  a  dossen 
prints  from  plates  which  he  has  simply  exposed,  what 
then  ?  The  pictures  will  call  for  no  comment.  They  will 
never  raise  the  ire  of  a  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  a  Seymour 
Conway,  or  a  Whaite,  to  name  three  welUkuoirn  artist- 
photographtfs  who  make  their  own  plates  and  make  tiieir 
pictures  as  well.  Were  our  novice  at  photography  even 
a  fine  landscape  paint 3r,  possessing,  therefore,  the  keenest 
eye  to  composition,  he  would  be  equally  impotent  to  bring 
forth  pictures  comparable  in  any  way  with  the  photo- 
graphs that  take  awards  at  our  exhibit  ion?.  The  novice, 
we  grants  obtains  material  assistance  in  getting  his  plate 
developed  for  him,  although,  here,  he  is  not  likely  to 
seeore  the  ^d  of  men  in  the  foremost  rank — men  who  have 
won  medals,  aud  know  how  hard  they  are  to  win.  But  he 
has  the  exposure  to  make  himself,  acd  a  man  profoundly 
ignorant  of  photography  and  its  capacity  could  only 
secure  a  good  picture  by  the  most  fortunate  fluke  in  the 
world.  To  obtain  then  a  series  would  be  viitually  an 
impossibility,  we  hold ;  at  any  rate,  nobody,  we  venture 
to  say,  has  ever  heard  of  a  man  taking  out  a  camera 
half-a-dcsen  times  only,  and  exhibiting  as  the  result  a 
frame  of  tho^e  soft,  delicately- pendiled  views,  with  trans- 
parent shadows  and  hasy  atmospheric  effects,  such  as 
good  photographers  find  no  difficulty  in  producing  year 
after  year,  and  showing  in  our  exhibitions. 

To  choose  the  proper  direction,  to  judge  of  the  lighting, 
to  adapt  photograpny  to  chiaroscuro,  to  maintain  proper 
contrast  pnotographiially  as  well  as  artistically  ;  in  short, 
to  bend  your  tools  to  furnish  a  successful  picture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dozen  technical  details  connected  with 
fceuBsiiig  and  exposing — to  do  all  this  is  necessary  to  the 
getting  of  a  successful  photographic  picture.  The  igoo- 
nunns  may,  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  circumstance,  hit 
upon  success  in  all  these  matters,  and  then,  if  the  plate  is 
not  spoilt  in  development,  he  may  bring  forth  a  photo- 
graph to  rival  one  of  Russell  Manners  Gordon.  But  we 
most  say  we  liave  never  seen  any  such  marvel,  nor  heard 
of  one.  What  we  have  seen^many  a  time  and  oft,  are 
little  brown  prints  representing  scenes  of  travels,  which 
fdfil  their  object  well  enough  as  mementoesfor  the  travel- 
ler, and  which,  to  the  traveler  himself,  are  of  value ;  but 
thne — ^the  result  of  a  few  hoars'  practice  with  the  camera 
—no  more  enter  into  serious  competition  as  pictures  with 
the  productions  of  a  Robinson,  a  "Bedford,  a  Payne 
Jennings,  or,  to  instance  three  clevef  amateurs,  a  Bright- 
man,  a  Gale,  or  a  Manfield — than  would  the  sketches  of  a 
boarding-school  Miss  vie  with  the  water-colour  drawings 
of  LeiUm,  Varley,  or  David  Cox.  There  is  surely  no  harm 
in  genUenien  making  use  of  photography  even  to  the  most 
limited  extent,  if  it  so  pleaseth  them,  and  until  they  usurp 
the  honours  of  an  exhibition,  we  may  well  afford  to  smile 
when  they  say,  **  I  made  this  picture.*'^ 

No  doubt,  of  two  gentlemen  who  exhibit  pictures  equally 
fiae^  the  one  who  has  made  his  own  plates  and  his  own 
•iaulsiai  deserves,  as  a  photographer,  more  honour.  Un- 
fortOBtttely,  or  perhi^  fortunately,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
of  mibitB  are  exactly  alike,  and  jurors  are  not  fre- 


quently called  upon  to  adjust  the  beam  so  nicely.  But  we 
must  mind  not  to  be  carried  too  far  with  this  argu- 
ment. If  a  man  produces  his  own  plates  as  well  as  liis 
own  pictures,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  lens  and  his  camera 
are  home-made ;  nor  is  the  paper  on  which  the  pictures  aie 
printed  prepared  by  him,  if,  indeed,  it  has  been  sensitized 
with  his  own  hands.  In  the  good  old  days,  the  photo- 
grapher rarely  made  his  own  collodion  and  iodizing  mix- 
ture, albeit,  he  generally  made  his  own  bath  ;  so  that  he 
has  a  very  good  precedent  for  considering  that  he  is  not 
called  upon  at  the  present  time  to  produce  the  sensitive 
film  upon  which  the  picture  is  taken. 

^  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  who  can  prepare 
his  own  emulsion,  and  prepare  it  well,  enjoys  tnis  un- 
doubted advantage :  that  he  knows  more  about  the  plates 
he  is  using,  and  hence  has  the  more  chances  of  final  success. 
And  aq  it  is  by  final  success  that  he  and  his  brother  will 
be  judged,  this  making  of  his  own  emulsion  handicaps 
his  rival. 

Development  in  many  cases  is  a  work  of  infinite  skill, 
especiallv  in  the  case  of  the  out-door  photographer,  and 
this  is  why  we  say  that  if  a  man  gives  over  his  plates  to 
another  to  develop,  the  results,  if  good,  are  never  likely  to 
be  of  first  quality.  Any  photographer  will  convert  the  ex- 
posed plates  into  dear  bnght  negatives  for  him,  but  let  the 
former  be  ever  so  skilful,  you  cannot  expect  the  same  re- 
sult as  a  Russell  Manners  Gordon  naturally  gets  by  slowly 
and  gently  developing  a  subject  he  is  familiar  with.  We 
say  slowly,  becaase  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  beauty 
of  the  picture  is  thoroughly  under  control.  Mr.  Gordon 
once  said  that  to  develop  two  plates  in  a  day  was  quite 
enough  for  any  amateur,  and  although  he  remarked  this  in 
respect  to  the  old  gum-gallic  process,  it  holds  good,  with 
slight  modification,  at  the  present  day.  Now  Ignoramus 
is  scarnely  likely  to  get  a  Gordon  to  develop  his  plates,  and 
therefore  we  repeat  that  his  photographs,  inadequately 
exposed,  are  likely  to  be  inadequately  developed  as  welL 

We  are  speaking  here  of  out-door  photography  only, 
because  the  new  class  of  amatenr  that  some  of  us  are 
afraid  of  does  not  practise  in  a  well-ordered  establish- 
ment. The  development  of  plates  taken  in  the  usual 
conduct  of  a  studio  is  another  matter  altogether,  and  may 
be  undertaken  almost  mechanically.  The  sensitiveness  of 
the  plates  used  is  so  well-known,  the  lighting  so  much 
under  control,  that  in  several  first- class  studios  the  deve- 
lopment is  now  done  by  time  and  in  a  rocking  trough, 
several  plates  being  treated  simultaneously.  Here  the 
whole  of  the  artistic  photographic  work  is  done  at  the 
time  of  exposing.  The  late  M.  Adam-Salomon,  certainly 
our  premier  portraitist,  did  not,  as  a  rule,  develop  his 
plates,  but  contented  himself  with  the  lighting  and  posing 
of  the  model ;  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  he 
scarcely  entered  his  owo  dark-room,  but  engaged  the  most 
skilful  photographer  he  could  6nd  to  aid  him  in  the  photo- 
graphic work.  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard — to  give  another 
authority — on  the  other  hand,  never  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  a  portrait  to  be  undertaken  by  auyone  bat  himself, 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that  when  he  worked  the  collo- 
dion  process  he  frequently  made  use  of  daylight,  half  way 
through  the  development,  to  intensify  the  picture. 

The  development  of  out-door  plates,  even  when  the 
emulsion  has  much  latitude  of  exposure,  is  then  very 
different  to  treating  films  lighted  uniformly  in  the  studio. 
We  come,  therefore,  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new 
class  of  amateur  is  quite  welcome  to  all  the  honour  and 
glory  he  is  likely  to  get  from  his  method  of  co-operative 
photography,  and  that  though  he  may  be  weU  content  with 
such  prints  as  he  obtains,  these  are  never  likely^^prive 
the  careful  and  painstaking  photographer  of  his  rightful 
due. 


\^ 


The   "By.the-Bye"    next  week  will    be  "Something 
Practical  About  Lenses." 
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CAMERA  LUCIDA— PALETTA  OBSCURA.    A  STUDY  IN 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 

BT  HUIIB  ylSBST.* 

Mr  Bubject— the  union  of  pdnting  and  photography— ia  not  bo 
■hort  as  jou  or  I  might  wish  it  to  be,  yet  1  have  tried  to  make 
it  ae  teme,  as  a  subject  bo  crammed  with  incident,  and  so  ex- 
haustless  in  manner,  could  be  made.  Yet,  if  you  will  try  to  en- 
dure it  to  the  end,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Photographers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  of  them,  are  a  jealous- 
minded  race.  Th^  don't  think  enough  pf  their  art,  or  of  them- 
selves. They  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  painters  despise  them, 
while  in  reidity  the  painters  of  to-day  hang  on  to  them  as  a 
dninken  husband  is  apt  to  hang  on  to  his  good-templar  wife 
during  this  festiye  New  Year  season ;  or,  to  be  more  poetic  in 
simile,  as  a  half-drowned  saQor  will  dutch  on,  teeth  and  nails,, 
to  the  hard  rock  which  may  have  broken  up  his  rotten  old  boat^ 
but  now  keeps  him  alive  in  the  middle  of  the  surf.  The  painters 
of  to-day  have  become  realistB,  and  photography  is  reaUsm,  or 
nothing. 

A  photographer,  to  be  able  to  produce  a  good  picture,  must  be 
a  true  painter  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  wonl ;  so  a  painter 
ought  to  know  the  right  qualities  about  a  good  photograph, 
whether  he  knows  the  mixing  of  the  chemicals  or  length  of  ex- 
posure, or  process  of  focussing,  Ac,  or  not,  although  to  be  able 
to  compete,  the  tricks  of  the  trade  have  to  be  learned.  Witness 
Napoleon,  Sarony,  Mora,t  and  such  men,  with  their  fancy  dodges 
and  splendid  effects,  and  SeaTey,  with  his  unapproachable  back- 
grounds. 

Thus  my  title  is  almost  superfluous,  for  punting  and  photd- 
graphy,  requiring  the  same  diroctaon  of  talent,  are  already  united  ; 
only  it  may  be  of  a  little  service  to  hear  a  painter  avow  the 
marriage  publicly,  which  is  so  constantly  bemg  consummated 
on  the  qiuet. 

It  is  in  your  work,  as  in  ours,  the  doom  to  be  annoyed  con- 
stantly with  talented  triflers  who  dip  a  finger  into  all  the  sd- 
ences,  and  are  for  ever  ready  to  dispute  the  point  with  the 
originators — ^buyers  of  brains— who  ima^ethat  their  cash  gives 
them  full  liberty  to  find  all  sorts  of  faults,  or  suggest  improve- 
mento  upon  the  worker's  designs ;  who  will  not  buy  unless  their 
idiotto  improvements  are  executed  to  the  last  letter,  and  who 
afterwards  lay  the  whole  blune  of  the  spoiling  of  the  pie  upon 
the  baker,  when  the  guests  condemn. 

Having  a  direct  object  in  view,  I  need  not  trouble  you  about 
diemicals,  or  lenses,  Aurora  lights,  or  secrets  that  you  all  now 
know  much  better  than  I,  but  will  come  direct  to  what  is  of 
vital  interest  to  us  both  in  our  wedded  state— vis.,  the  seeking 
how  we  may  put  as  much  of  the  soul  of  nature^  with  her  innate 
force  of  feehng  and  motion,  into  our  pictures  as  possible ;  the 
men,  modem  and  andent^  who  may  best  aid  us  by  the  examples 
and  teachings  they  have  left  as  a  legacy  to  us ;  a  quiet  consider- 
ation of  what  th^  really  have  done  for  us ;  a  right  straight  look 
at  the  men  themsdves,  unbiassed  by  veneration  or  prejudice, 
with  a  conmderation  as  to  how  much  we  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  legades  left  to  us. 

The  first  aim  of  our  inyeBt]igat&>n  is,  therefore,  the  Sxa^t 
ImiitUion  of  Nature— %,e,^  the  outward  form  and  appearances  of 
nature,  the  body,  in  fact,  of  that  mystic  Ddty  whom  all  men 
worship,  no  matter  what  is  the  dogma,  whether  they  have  a 
creed  or  whether  they  be  creedlees. 

Secondly,— The  Feeling,  Sentiment,  or  Seneatume  of  Nature — 
how  her  appearance  touches  us,  as  we  look  upon  her  in  the 
wealth  and  loveliness  of  her  colouring,  also  how  we  may  keep 
that  sentiment  alive  in  our  light  and  shade. 

Here  the  painter,  with  his  colours,  gets  abetter  hand  and  a 
long  start  ahead  of  the  photogr^ber,  engraver,  and  etcher ;  and 
it  is  here  that  if  those  workers  in  light  and  shade  can  keep  the 
sentiment  as  well  as  the  painter  in  colours^  they  ffain  a  double 
and  richer  triumph — the  triumph  of  a  raoer  who  has  been 
heavily  and  unfairly  handicapped  at  the  beginning  of  the  race. 

Thirdly, — The  Moiione,  Aetione,  Passages,  JBxpreseions,  and 
Impreeeione  of  Nature,  Then,  both  in  photographer  and  painter 
the  man  himself  is  brought  out,,  whether  he  is  a  trained 
mechanic  or  a  bom  genius. 

Lastly, — Ths  Ferfeet  Image  ,the  whole  innate  force,  which  ist  he 
sjarit  and  soul  of  that  matchless  creation  towards  which  we 
must  all  constantly  turn  (as  the  sun-flower  turns  or  the  daisy 

•  Scad  bflfote  ths  Mlstaish  PhoCegni»lile  iooltqr. 
^  Three  of  the  phetogrmphs  Bhown  at  the  OMetlng  were  by  Sarony  and 
Mora,  kindly  lent  by  /.  L.  Cox,  Esq.,  representatlTe  of  the  firm  of  Haaon 
and  Co. 


opens  to  the  glance  of  day)  for  the  light  and  life  of  our  artistu 
beings. 

Let  us  drop  the  weak  word  artist  out  of  considerattoa  aJ- 
together.  Personally  I  abhor  it,  as  denoting  nigger  minstrel, 
sword-swallower,  or  that  undeflnable  member  ox  sode^^  y/fho 
plays  with  single  foils  and  sable  hairs  inside  a  studio,  enriehed 
with  Turkey  ruggery,  old  armour,  and  marble  busts.  Ia^  u^ 
who.  are  workers,  be  plain  peinterB  and  nhotographers,  neiy 
heeding  the  comforts  of  our  surroundings,  having  only  todo  wtth 
objects  as  aooesaories  to  our  work,  thinking  only  upon  the  utilii^ 
of  every  nick-nack  we  may  have,  aiming  only  at  the  result  with* 
out  considmng  the  trouble  or  the  inconvenience  to  the  apfanal 
who  is  bringing  it  all  about,  every  conception  or  experiment 
being  an  undiscovered  oountiT  whidi  we  mean  to  find  all 
out  and  make  our  own — Stanleys  or  Thompsons  with  cnir 
Africas ;  Pioaros  oonquering  and  annexing  our  Mexioos  ;  plain* 
hard-working,  earnest  painters  and  photographers;  brotaenin 
one  grand  service — Art. 

I  think,  at  the  present  day,  painters  reoogniie  this  fmiumil 
stand  even  more  than  photographers  give  them  credit  for  doisg ; 
they  know  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  cameim  for 
making  matters  ludd  which  were  before  obscure.  Witness  ibe 
gaUoping  hoises  done  by  instantaneous  procees,  the  shape  of 
waves  in  full  action,  the  rushing  of  waterfalls,  and  the  ooa- 
tortious  of  musdes  in  moments  of  great  excitement.  How 
many  of  the  old  masters  knew  what  a  horse  at  fall  speed  wee 
like !  and  what  eye-openers  to  battle-pdnters  those  photographe 
have  been.  None  of  the  sea-painters  were  able  to  draw  a  wave 
in  all  its  subtHties  and  froth  accessories  as  painters  now-»-days 
may  do  if  they  study  the  imprint  of  a  flying  second ;  we  maw 
also  have  clouds  in  their  strata,  as  they  actually  are^  with 
shadows  perfect,  in  those  artistic  studies  coming,  like  the  insAi* 
tntion  of  Christinas  cards,  more  and  more  into  vogue  evesr  yew 
that  we  live.  And  painters  do  use  them  constantly,  waeilier 
they  admit  the  fact  or,  induced  by  a  false  pride,  pretend  that 
they  do  not  I  see  in  everr  exhibition  glaring  evidences  of  bay- 
carts  and  field  horses,  yao^ts  and  diips  of  all  degrees,  bla&kfy 
copied,  with  hardly  any  disguise,  from  the  photogwhic  studiee 
suspended  in  the  shop  windows.  Clear  photographic  studies, 
faitnfully  drawn  out,  and  in  the  painting  knocked  about  a  Httie, 
sometimes  not  so  true  as  the  original  to  Nature,  blurred  aad 
mystified  into  that  obscurity  which  does  for  feeling  with  tiie 
crowd,  the  most  original  bit  of  painting  being  the  msn's  s%im- 
ture  who  sells  it,  that  strictiy  being  his  own,  and  not  the  eofqr* 
right  of  dther  the  photographer  or  the  horse. 

And  why  not?  Clouds  wHl  not  wait  on  our  pencils  and 
palettes  being  set ;  horses  will  not  stand  until  we  draw  oat  a 
faithful  enough  study  of  their  forms,  nor  ships  pause  until  we 
get  in  all  the  rigging.  The  winds  are  against  it,  and  the  wares. 
Hie  hours  flying  along  and  tearing  down  theBun-ahadows  before 
we  have  fixed  one  line  of  them  on  our  paper  or  canvas  join  in 
the  protest,  leering  at  our  deliberation,  and  mocking  us  as  alow 
coacnes  in  these  steam-engine  days,  we  trying  to  crawl  oa  az 
miles  an  hour,  and  dreaming  that  we  can  enter  into  eompetitaon 
with  the  mile-a-minute  express. 

The  pride  which  keeps  the  artist  silent,  or  makes  htm  deny 
the  cha^e  of  photo-borrowing,  is  an  utterly  false  pride^  and  the 
sooner  it  is  knocked  out  of  sight  the  better  for  all  parties. 
Why  should  we  not  correct  pur  sketches — done  for  the  sake  of 
the  colour  and  feding,  and  not  for  the  form'— from  faithful 
photographs  ?  It  does  not  hinder  us  from  bdng  orilginal  in  tlie 
after-treatment,  although  it  may  save  us  much  time  in  the 
elaboration  of  sketch*details.  Why  not  save  our  predous  tiiBe 
for  something  so  much  more  worthy  of  it— the  picture  ?  * 

Hitherto  I  have  wanted  so  much  to  be  original  that  out  of 
consdentioos  soraplea  I  would  not  use  the  photographw  studiee 
which  some  of  my  friends  have  sent  me.  I  looked  upon  them 
longingly,  and  put  them  out  of  sight  rductantlT,  and  so  vent 
down  to  sea-boards  and  meadows,  catching  rneumatica  and 
toothache,  and  wasting  hours  upon  hours,  and  many  WoaUe 
sheets  of  Whatman*s  band -made  paper,  trying  to  draw  oat  all 
the  rigging  of  ships,  and  the  shapes  of  cows,  losinff  the  effect 
often  in  my  endeayoum  to  get  the  manipulation,  and  In  lealitgr 
not  getting  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  might  have  cot  wiUi 
half-an-hour's  rapid  dashing  on  of  colour  eflfeeti^  and  a  mo* 
ment's  focussing. 

At  present  I  know  littie  or  nothing  about  the  art  of  photo- 

•  Only  not  to  the  enoonrageinent  of  lasy  habits,  at  tisMS  (for  the  nlsaol 
practice),  a  painter  oosht  to  draw  the  moat  minnto  point  detail  with  tta 
Mndl,  aa  a  sinser  ptaotiaea  Mb  aealea,  otherwiae  for  the  object  tbi  photo. 
■  18  BMBt  to  be  rehed  upon  fte  tenth  in  aU,  eae^gft  perepeetive. 
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gnphyy  but  I  intend  to  make  it  my  daty  to  leam  a  little  more, 
^-tBOOUKh.  to  be  able  to  sigbt  a  picture  oorrecUj,  take  and  de- 
▼«lop  a  diy  plate,  and  af terwarcu  fix  a  print ;  lor  I  can  see 
plainly  that  time  is  eoming  on  with  rapid  strides  to  the  point 
when,  along  with  his    present  utensils  of  colour-boxes  and 
iketehiog  blook,  the  painter  will  require  to  earry  his  camera  and 
sftMid,  box  of  dry  pUtes,  and  head  oovering.    And  how.  proper 
is  it  that  it  should  be  bo»  a  little  experience  will  prove  to  every 
COM.    An  old  castle  or  abbey,  or  the  view  of  a  town,  or  even  the 
mafUn^i  upon  the  trees,  it  would  take  us  days  to  outline ;  the 
biiilduigs  of  the  town,  the  fret-work   about    the  abbev  and 
castle,  or  knots  and  gnarling  of  the  woodland^and  even  then  it 
would  be  incomplete.    To  illustrate  my  meaning,  look  at  even 
ifaft  nest  eareful  outline   pencil  drawings  of  Turner,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  outline  draughtsmen,  when  he  liked,  or  the 
■erapolous  and  untiring  delicacy  of  his  admirer,  Professor  John 
Boakio,  with  his  peneil,  and  compare  those  efforts  with  the  lines 
aboot  even  the  most  common-plaoe  photograph  of  a  building  or 
tree-trunk,  and  I  need  say  no  more  on  tfiat  point.    The  painter 
has  loefc  the  half,  and  distorted  the  reet ;  and  although  the  draw- 
iag  may  apneer  more  attractive  at  first  sights  the  photograph 
will  be  the  best^  for  it  embodies  the  first  grand  principle  of  a 
painter's  trsin&ig— faithful  imitation  of  the  object  which  he 
to  represent.    Photographers  are  apt  to  labour  under  the 
notion  that  we  do  not  recognise  this  plain  fact  of  ar- 
Msaty ;  but  we  do,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  manli- 
to  own  it,  that  is  our  cowardice  and  not  our  blindness. 
Be  oontent^  thenf ore,  when  you  go  into  eshihitions  and  see  the 
■ristj  rsanib  of  your  photographio>stndiee  in  the  realism  of  to- 
day nsngiog  all  round :  that  is  recognition  enough  of  the  obli- 
gsnons  paMte  owes  to  camera. 

To  consider  the  first  of  our  united  art  aimB«-vi&,  '*  The  Fwiet 
Imiiatiom  o/Ifm  ure" — as  she  appears  to  us,  and  as  she  appears  to 
oUieis.  Ae  eye  is  the  oripn  to  which  we  all  appeal,  and  I  do 
not  know  a  more  flcUe  umpire— except^  perhaps,  the  ear.  I  had 
a  friend  once  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  who  had  weak  eyes,  and 
oaed  blue  spectacles  for  the  gjUring.  He  never  was  satisfied 
with  my  colouring,  the  ydlows  always  had  such  a  green  appear- 
•nee.  "  Why  won't  joa  stick  to  pure  chrome  ? ''  he  useid  to 
mkf  asrioQsly  transfixing  me  with  two  blank  window  panes  of 
deep  indigo.  Many  peoi^e  are  colour-blind,  yet  not  entirely  so, 
and  more  is  the  pify ;  but  just  on  one  pointy  tike  the  eun^etroke 
pf  Sir  Roger  Tiekbirne ;  and  the  worst  is,  thej  iu«  not  aware  of 
tiiat  particular  pointy  and  feel  quite  put  out  if  it  is  explained  to 
them.  They  will  think  the  man  an  ass  who  tries  to  prove  them 
wrongy  for  if  they  are  strong  upon  any  pointy  it  Is  upon  that 
partisalar  points  I  have  proved  it  doaens  of  times  in  cases  of 
partial  sun-stroke  and  colour-blindness.  I  mean,  just  a  slight 
wipe  out  of  the  mental  slate,  a  bluniog,  or,  as  it  were,  a  Dutch 
cflbci  in  the  caee  of  sun-stroke ;  or  adeUcaoy  of  perception  want- 
ing in  the  colour-blindness,  a  gause  veil  dropped  over,  not  nearly 
so  apparent  as  the  blue  glasses,  or  the  lack  of  distinction  between 
red  and  green,  for  daltonism,  like  this,  ought  to  be  palpable,  both 
to  tbe  snJrerer  and  his  suffbring  friends.  There  is  also  a  distor- 
tion of  vision  apart  from  nearness  or  longness  of  sights  which  is 
a  very  troublesome  agent  to  fight  against  for  the  producer  of 
pictures,  a  Kttle  nerve  gone  agee  through  partial  paralysis,  or  an 
accident  before  birth,  and  everythingiB  different  to  him  than  to 
any  one  eUe,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  spasmodic  and  occasional  in 
its  efiiBcts,  and  then  woe  to  tibe  picture  that  comes  under  his  lash 
(if  a  critic)  at  the  moment  the  twisted  fit  is  on  him. 

T^  artsBts  sit  down  to  one  landscape  and  make  ten  different 
pictures^  end  the  camera  drops  in  and  makes  the  eleventh,  like 
none  of  the  ten,  but  wonderfully  Hke  the  original,  as  those  ten 
dillnrent  pairs  of  e^es,  will  tesl^y,  in  spite  of  their  varied  dis- 
tcrtaons.  Ten  different  critics  look  at  a  picture  and  find  out 
difbrent  fitults,  each  j^raisingas  virtues  tne  faults  of  the  nine 
ctiicrs.  Ten  women  wiH  look  upon  oneman,  and  ten  ohances  to 
cne^  they  will  all  find  different  ugUnessss  about  him,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tenth,  whom  he  may  htfve  ehoeen,  and  yet  thev 
will  all  unite  in  agreeing  that  she  wasn't  worthy  of  him ;  which 
dearly  proves,  I  think,  that  this  form-distortion  of  vision  is 
only  pntiaL 

KsMism  is  the  jpemion  of  the  day,  both  in  writers  and 
painten;  and  this  pasnou  photpgn^hy  is  only  too  well 
<|alified  to  grati^.  To  note  down  a  scene  or  describe  an 
emotion  by  the  aid  of  its  most  minute  outer  symbolism,  as 
faikhlul]^  and  as  free  from  con^plexity  as  possible,  seems  to  be 


known  to  us,  and  so  likely  to  be  of  most  use  in  our  search  after 
excellent  examples.  Amongst  the  old  masters  I  would  quote 
Albert  Durer,  Eembrandt,  and  David  Teniers.  I  take  those 
three  great  names  as  samples,  because  their  manners  are 
distinctly  separate,  because  their  systems  and  tricks  for  reaching 
effect  are  eanly  penetrated. 

(To  be  continued,) 


An  International  Photographic  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
this  year  in  Berlin,  is  spoken  of.  Unfortunately,  the  Ger- 
man Sodeties  do  not  seem  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  at 
present  there  is  little  prospect  of  making  the  gathering 
representative  of  Germany,  let  alone  civilised  nations 
generally.  The  German  Photographic  Society,  which  has 
its  head-quarters  at  Weimar,  will  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Berlin,  and  this  circamstaace  apparently  gave  the 
idea  of  an  exhibition.  Bat  the  biggest  of  the  Berlin 
societies  has  not,  so  far,  ratified  the  scheme,  and  without 
this  aid  its  prosperity  is  very  doubtf al. 


The  last  weekly  return  of  sunshine  made  by  the 
Astronomer-Royal  shows  au  improvement,  for  he  tells 
OS  that  while  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  fifty-six 
hoars,  it  shone  no  les9  than  three  hours  at  Greenwich. 
The  previous  week  the  number  of  hours'  sunshine  was 
oflBkdally  retanedaa  0. 

The  photographic  album  was  scarcely  likely  to  escape 
long  the  attention  of  moralists.  Last  Sunday,  at  one  of 
the  suburban  churches,  tbe  preacher  put  very  forcibly 
before  his  congregation  the  uncertainty  of  life.  **  Look 
at  your  family  album  of  ten  years  ago,  and  see  how  many 
faoes  appear  in  its  pages  that  are  now  mere  memories  of 
the  past."  The  illustration  is,  indeed,  apt,  for  it  comes 
home  to  ns  all. 


Hie  names 
wffl  be  those 


sami^les  of  this  style 
which,  by  engravings  and  etching!^  arebest 


We  have  before  nrged  upon  our  readers  never  to  dis- 
turb ftn  album  of  portraits  that  embraces  friends  and 
relatives.  A  book  of  potables  or  of  beauties  you  may  do 
with  as  you  please,  but  spare  your  household  gods.  If  a 
friend  gives  you  a  better  portrait,  take  it,  but  let  the  old 
one  be ;  and  when  your  album  is  filled,  put  it  away,  and 
allow  no  one  to  meddle  with  its  pictures.  Gradually,  as 
years  go  on,  its  value  will. increase  apace,  and  in  time  to 
come  you  will  possess  a  treasure  which,, to  your  inmost 
self,  is  beyond  price.  That  book  to  you  will  contain  more 
old  stories,  tender  recollections,  odd  fancies,  byegone 
memories,  and  touching  reminiscences — half  solemn,  half 
sad— than  are  bound  up  in  the  weightiest  volume  of  history 
or  romance. 


Not  only  to  the  old,  but  to  the  youog,  is  the  family  album 
a  cherished  treasure,  as  a  short  story  we  can  tell  amply 
proves.  A  little  girl  of  five,  of  parents  who  had  emigrated 
to  Australia,  learnt  all  she  knew  of  her  cousins  in  far- 


,  .       .      .  away  England  through  this  volume,  and  so  often  had  she 

^S.'S^^l'^^^  it  M  uT^o?^:?!;  '^^^  the  brigW  fee.  that .  lo»ging  to  b.  with  them  w« 


lor  ever  in  her  soft  little  heart    A  friend  once  told  her  the 
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Btorj  of  the  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  how,  having  been  an- 
gratef ally  treated  by  the  burgomaster,  the  piper  eutioed 
away  ail  the  little  children  of  the  Tillagey  who  followed 
him  into  a  chasm  in  the  moantains,  and  were  never  seen 
again.  "  Did  they  die  ?  *'  said  the  child.  •«  Oh  no ;  there 
was  mosic  and  lights  and  dancing,  and  they  lived  on 
merrily,'*  was  the  reply.  '*  Were  there  any  consins 
there  ?  "  asked  the  little  exile,  wistf  oily. 


The  ordinary  gelatine  negative  may  be  stripped  with  a 
little  care,  if  the  glass  to  which  the  film  is  attached  is  well 
polished  and  free  from  any  of  those  tiny  points  of  roagh- 
ness  that  common  glass  frequently  displays ;  to  strip  from 
patent  plate  is,  indeed,  easiest.  With  a  pen-knife  you  cut 
through  the  film  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  and 
carefully  raise  it ;  warmth  will  sometimes  asdst  the  ope- 
ration.  As  the  film  is  scarcely  thicker  than  gold-beater's 
skin,  yon  must  be  careful  not  to  breathe  upon  it,  for  mois- 
ture thus  unevenly  applied  brings  about  partial  cockling, 
that  is  afterwards  difficult  to  remedy. 

Mr,  Plener's  method  of  stripping  is,  however,  applicable 
to  any  plate  whatever.  The  negative  is  immersed  in  ex- 
tremely dilute  hydrofluoric  acid — a  few  drops  to  each 
ounce  of  water — and  as  the  acid  penetrates  the  film  and 
etches  the  glass,  instant  separation  takes  plaoe,  and  the 
film  floats  off.  It  ean.be  dried  fiat  by  squeegeeing  it  on  a 
slightly  waxed  glass  plate,  from  which  it  separates  easily 
when  dry.  If  a  more  rigid  film  is  required,  a  sheet  of 
plain  gelatine  should  be  soaked  and  sque^eed  down  over 
the  film. 


The  regulation  made  by  the  Belgium  Photographic  As- 
sociation, that  its  members  would  be  admitted  to  Uie  Ex- 
hibition on  presenting  a  card  with  a  portrait  upon  it,  seems 
to  have  exercised  a  singularly  rejuvenescent  influence. 
Everybody  became,  on  the  spot,  ten  years  younger— at 
least,  in  their  portraits.  Well-known  members,  whose 
beards  had  been  streaked  with  silver  for  years  past,  pre- 
sented pictures  of  black-beaided  Adonises,  and  those 
whom  Father  Time  had  robbed  of  their  ambrosial  looks 
appeared  once  more  with  well-dressed  coiffure.  Fortu- 
nately, the  secretary  was  present  with  the  check-taker 
at  the  inauguration,  or  there  might  have  been  some 
difficulty  in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open. 


New  aspects  of  the  copyright  question  are  continually 
cropping  up.  The  latest  is  comprised  in  a  somewhat  novel 
point  recently  raised  before  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Correc- 
tional Police.  Some  miniature  portraits  bad  been  photo- 
graphed with  the  consent  of  the  artist,  and  afterwards 
coloured.  The  art  of  colouring  photographs  has  in  Paris 
been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  in  this  case  the 
oopies  were  so  faithfully  rendered  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  miniature.  A  suit  for 
piracy  was  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  ktter,  and  the 
Tribunal  decided  that  copyright  in  a  painting  extended  to 
every  form  of  reproduction^  and  that  tiie  offering  of  photo* 
graphs-^thoogh  they  may  be  taken  with  the  artist's  con* 


sent — coloured  for  sale  was  an  infringement  of  eqpyrigbt 
in  the  picture,  and  is  prohibited. 


Many  enterprising  photographers  have  found  Board 
schools  do  them  good  service.  Their  plan  is  to  get  the 
permission  of  the  msster  to  photograph  the  various  ctaasesy 
and  as  in  all  probability  each  child's  mother  will  want  m 
copy,  the  photographer  can  afford  to  sell  the  latter  at  a 
low  price,  and  yet  get  a  good  profit.  The  constant  changes, 
too,  which  are  going  on  in  schools  render  a  fresh  series 
every  year  possible,  and  so  a  regular  source  of  income  may 
be  depended  upon. 


But  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  photographer  should  kill 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggSL  Talking  with  the 
master  of  a  large  Board  school  the  other  day  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  said  that  he  had  refused  permission  t^  liave  the 
school  photographed  on  the  ground  of  the  trouble  it  oost 
him  personally.  **Just  imagine," he  remarked;  *'Ihave 
fourteen  classes,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
stand  for  my  portrait  fourteen  times,  because  the  \h)jb 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  picture  which  did  not 
contain  a  portrait  of  the  head  master  as  well  as  the  pupil 
teacher.  Then  there  may  be  one  or  two  failures,  so  that 
sixteen  times,  at  the  least,  I  may  reckon  I  have  to  stand  for 
my  portrait.  But  this  is  not  alL  The  photographs  are 
sent  to  the  school,  they  arrive  in  batches  of  two's  and 
three's,  I  have  to  distribute  them  and  hear  the  complaints 
of  those  who  are  kept  waiting  for  their  proofs ;  I  have  to 
collect  the  specimens ;  and  virtually  I  am  turned  into  a 
photographer's  assistant." 


We  were  compelled  to  own  that  there  was  justice  In  ov 
friend's  complaints,  and  ground  for  his  refusal ;  but  we 
may  also  remark  that  he  let  fall  a  hint  which  photographers 
who  go  in  for  this  elass  of  business  might  do  well  to  note. 
*'The  photographer,"  he  went  on  to  say,  *' pressed  me 
very  much  to  have  the  school  done,  and  wanted  to  know 
how  he  could  make  it  up  to  me.  Of  course  such  a  thing  as 
a  pecuniary  equivalent. was  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
flatly  refused.  But  I  don't  know  if  he  had  offered  to  sub- 
scribe a  guinea  to  our  Teachers'  Association  that  I  should 
not  have  consented." 


The  comet  Pons-Brooks  has  had  the  honour  of 
photographed.  This  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
Observatory  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Societyi  West 
Kirkby.  The  exposure  was  fifty-three  minutes,  and  the 
appearance  on  the  plate  is  that  of  a  droular  haze  without 
any  taiL    A  heavy  dew  was  falling  at  the  time  of  exposure. 


Another  view  as  to  the  best  light  for  the  dark  room. 
Meeting  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  the  other  day,  he  greeted  us 
thus : — <*  All  through  our  factory  we  use  one  thickness  of 
cherry  fabric,  and  a  sheet  of  white  tissue  paper,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  artificial  light.  The  tissue  paper  has  a 
truly  remarkable  effect  in  diffusing  the  light,  while  the 
*'  cherry  "  tint  is  more  agreeable  to  my  eyes  than  either 
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the  glaring  colour  of  raby  glass,  or  the  heavy  gloom  of 
orange.  We  nse  no  daylight  in  our  dark  rooma,  aa  its 
Tariationa  would  quite  upset  our  work.^' 


f  Stent  JfntiUigence. 


AppUeationB  for  Provisional  Froteotion. 

912.  RoBSRT  Qallavd-Maboiv,  of  Hambleton  House,  Promenade, 
Doog^  Ideof  Man,  Schoolmaster,  for  an  invention  for  "  An 
iastniment  to  be  o^lled  the  miorophotoaoope."— Dated  8th 
January,  1884. 

984.  WiLUAM  Hximr  Duvoan,  of  Coalbrookdale,  in  the  county 
ol  Shropehlre,  Engineer,  for  an  invention  for  '*  Improvements 
in  appantua  for  changing  djaaolving  views.** — Dated  8th  Janu- 
ary, 1884. 

1042.  Samuel  Dukseith  McKiujar,  of  18,  Brown  Street,  in  the 
dtyof  Manchester,  Watch  ManultMJturer  and  Jeweller,  for  an 
invention  for  **Anew  photographic  exposing  apparatus." — 
Dated  9th  Jamiaiy,  1884. 

Ills.  Taox&s  SvoBST  Davis,  of  Halifax,  io  the  county  of  Toik, 
Photographer,  for  an  invention  fur  "  An  improved  oonttruc- 
tioo  of  apparatus  for  photographing  without  the  aid  of  day- 
ficfat"— Dated  10th  January,  1884. 

1^06.  LxoH  Wabhsbxb,  of  Champion  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  Gentleman,  for  an  an  invention  for  **  Improvements 
in  shutten  for  photographic  purposes.** — Dated  11th  January, 
1884. 

1251.  Obobob  Rydux,  of  52,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  county  of 
IGddlesex,  for  an  invention  for  "  Improvements  in  treating 
and  producing  coloured  photographic  transparencies  for  de- 
coration and  productioB  of  various  designs  on  sheet  or  plate 
^ass^  glass-ware,  talc,  gelatine,  bladder,  parchment,  or  paper, 
ao  as  to  represent  stained,  cut,  embossed,  or  enamelled  (^ass 
in  one  or  any  number  of  colours  t>r  designs.*' — Dated  1 1th 
Jaauaty,  1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 
8476.  RiOHiLBD  Bbown,  Bobbet  William  Babbxs,  and  Joseph 
Bbll^  all  of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  for  an 
invention  of  *'  Improvements  in  means  for  and  methods  of 
prodndng  designs  upon  paper  or  other  fibrous  or  soft  material, 
or  upon  metaUic  sorfaees.^— Dated  14th  July,  1888. 

Speeifloaption  PubUshed  during  the  Week. 
2495.  JOHK  Imeat,  of  28,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane^  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  '*  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  treatment  of  photographic  paper." — oom- 
mtmicated  to  him  from  C.  Cros  and  A.  Yeigeraud,  both  of 
Paaris  in  the  BepubUo  of  France.  {This  InveiUion  received 
JhrwiaioHol  Froieetion  onijfo) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  and  treatment  of 
photographic  paper  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  by  the  action 
of  li^t  the  dark  lines  of  designs  drawn  on  transparent  sur&ces 
sucii  as  tracing  paper,  ^lass,  and  the  like,  or  the  images  of  flat 
objects  that  can  be  applied  to  the  prepared  paper.  The  paper 
can  be  prepared  either  during  its  manufacture  by  mingling  with 
the  pulp  the  sensitive  mateKuls»  or  these  can  be  apphed  to  the 
paper  at  some  stage  of  its  manulaoture,  when  it  can  be  moist- 
ened, or  after  its  manufacture,  whether  the  paper  be  sized  or 
not.  Thus,  there  may  be  added  to  the  pulp  which  is  to  be  oon- 
▼erted  into  paper,  a  sensitixing  solu|ion  of  about  eleven  parts 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  IzO  parts  of  dry  glucose  in  1,000 
parts  vrater,  the  quantity  of  the  solution  being  such  tiiat  the 
scnaitixing  ingredients  constitute  an  addition  of  about  sixteen 
per  oent.  to  the  weight  of  the  dry  paper.  For  sized  paper  the 
propyrtion  of  sensituing  material  may  be  considerably  less.  Or, 
agam,  manolactured  paper  may  be  gelatinized  in  the  usual  way, 
impregnating  it  with  a  solution  of  about  ten  parts  bichromate 
of  potassa,  100  parts  dry  glucose,  and  twenty-five  parts  gelatine 
in  1000  parts  water.  Paper  thus  prepared  is  particularly  appli- 
cable for  obtaining  designs  in  organic  colouring  mattm.  For 
developEng,  a  scdution  of  about  ten  parts  nitrate  of  silver,  twenty 
psrts  acetic  add,  and  fifty  parts  alcohol  in  1,000  parts  water  gives 
a  mddy  odour,  which  alter  washing  and  drying  in  the  light  be- 
comes daik  brown.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  reducing  salts  of 
copp«  or  von  •ooh  m  oxalates  or  ammoniitoo-BulphiteB^  carbon- 


ates of  soda,  and  potasaa  may  be  then  applied.  By  the  action  of 
^he  latter  substances,  carbonate  of  silver  is  produced  which  be- 
comes blackened  by  exposure  to  light.  Another  developing 
solution  consiBts  of  about  twenty  parts  acetate  of  lead,  twen^ 
parts  acetic  add,  and  fifty  parts  alcohol  in  1,000  parts  water. 
This  gives  a  yellow,  which  is  blackened  by  hydrosulphuric  add 
gas.    Development  in  dark  violet  colour  may  be  effected  by  ap- 

S lying  a  mixture  of  about  twenty  parts  extract  of  logwo<M, 
fty  parts  alcohol,  and  five  parts  carbonate  of  potassa,  with  1,000 
parts  water,  and  then  washmg  with  water  addulated  with  oxalic 
add  to  remove  t  he  colour  from  the  ground.  In  all  these  opera- 
tions, alcoholic  liquids  are  preferable  to  pun  water,  as  they  dis- 
solve leas  the  bichromate.  For  the  glucose  employed  m  the 
senntizing  mixture,  dextrine,  sugari  or  gelatine  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 


CHAPTERS  ON  LANDSCAPE  AND  OUTDOOR- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  H.  P.  ItOBIKSOM. 

No.  3.— Models, 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  photographers  have  given 
anything  like  adequate  attention  to  the  figures  they  in« 
troduee  in  their  landscapes.  Anything  that  happens  to  be  at 
hand,  from  a  Cockney  tourist  to  the  porter  who  carried  the 
camera,  was  once  thought  quite  good  enough  for  every  occa- 
sion. Now,  I  am  glad  to  see,  something  better  is  thought 
necessary,  and  if  this  is  not  obtained,  the  photograph  is 
a  very  ordinary  photograph  indeed ;  and  is  usually,  if  ad- 
mitted at  all,  passed  over  in  an  exhibition  as  a  common- 
place production.  The  sins  against  fitness  become  fewer 
every  year,  while  anything  really  ynlgar  in  taste  is 
extremely  rare. 

There  are  those  who  go  for  absolute  purity  of  production, 
unmitigated  nature,  who  will  admit  nothing  in  a  picture  but 
what  is  indigenous  to  that  picture,  so  to  speak ;  but  Art, 
according  to  Lord  Bacon,  is  man  added  to  nature,  and 
unmitigated  nature  is  certainly  not  art.  I  do  not  fear  to 
say  that  nature  alone,  as  a  picture,  has  far  less  interest 
than  the  same  nature  represented  by  a  great  artist 
''What  are  you  painting?  '*  said  I  to  one  of  my  painter 
friends  when  we  were  out  on  a  certain  painting  and  photo- 
graphing excursion ;  '*  your  sketch  does  not  seem,  if  I  may 
be  excused  the  criticism,  to  be  exactly  a  coloured  photo- 
graph of  the  scene  you  have  before  you."  *<  I  am  not 
painting  a  local  ytew,"  wi|s  the  reply,  '*  I  am  painting 
what  nature  suggests  to  me.'^  Now,  as  regards  models,  I 
seldom  find  the  "  real  thing  "  to  quite  answer  my  purpose. 
The  aboriginal  is  seldom  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  of 
use,  especially  if  you  have  '*  intention"  in  your  work 

I  remember  a  case  in  Wales  very  much  to  the  purpose. 
Some  artists  who  were  of  our  party  came  home  from  a 
walk  one  day,  enthusiastic  about  the  beauty  of  a  girl  they 
had  seen  in  a  field  two  miles  away,  planting  potatoes.  I 
must  go  next  day  and  photograph  her.  I  went,  and  found 
they  had  not  exaggerated ;  she  really  was  a  beauty,  and 
hfr  clothes  also  were  lovely,  both  in  colour  and  in  delapi- 
dation.  Knowing  how  shy  the  Welsh  peasant  is,  I  got  the 
gamekeeper  who  carried  my  camera  to  speak  to  her  firsts 
and  I  approached  the  subject'  warily  by  beginning  an  agri- 
cultural talk  with  her  mother.  After  a  time  I  got  the 
girl  to  stand  for  a  picture,  but  it  was  a  dead  failure — all 
the  '*  go  "  was  gone  out  of  her,  and  she  looked  as  frightened 
as  a  hunted  hare.  After  another  trial,  she  objected  to  be 
tortured  any  more,  and  ran  k'way.  I  persuaded  her  mother 
to  bring  her  to  the  house  next  day.  She  camCf  and  I  got 
the  housekeeper  to  talk  to  her,  and  left  her  for  an  hour  to 
get  used  to  the  place  and  people.  I  then  tried  a  picture, 
I  posed  her  by  the  side  of  a  pool  tvith  picturesque  sur- 
roundings. Naturally  she  had  a  most  winning  smile^  but 
I  could  not  succeed  in  calling  up  anything  better  than  a 
soowL  I  pit  a  fine  picture  in  every  respect,  except  in  the 
one  essential -^the  expression.  Tlie  picture  has  since  been 
called,  **  The  Welsh  Ophelia  contemphiting  suicide.*' 

Bat  if  fine  nature,  in  the  way  of  natorid  modeUs  is  not 
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to  be  obUined,  art  rappliM  the  nrned^i  m  I  mm  now 
ftoing  to  show. 

I  &m  qnit«  conseioai  th&t  I  am  lajiog  mjwlf  open  to 
the  chuve  of  miuqaerading,  bot  art  is  a  state  of  eompro- 
misea  and  sacrificea,  and  I  cannot  bnt  think  that  what  is 
lost  in  abaolate  nnrelentiof;  oataralneat  when  anbstitntiog 
tnuned  models  for  the  Dewl;-caught  raw  natare,  ia  com- 

inMted  (or  in  man;  wa;a.  Oraueful  flgnres,  if  not  orer 
-  jne,  gire  an  ideal  tinge  to  the  picture  that  lifts  it  above 
the  deverest  transcript  of  mere  prosaic  fact. 

Mj  models  tnaj  be  oilled  to  some  ei1«iit  arliBcial,  bat 
they  are  so  near  the  real  thing  as  to  be  taken  for  it  bj  the 
real  natiTes,  just  ai  the  trout  does  not  seem  to  know  tbe 
difFetence  between  the  nataral  and  artificia!  Ay,  One  day 
two  of  my  models  were  wilkins  across  the  psrk,  and  a  game- 
keeper, seeing  them  for  tbe  first  time,  made  after  tbem, 
Bhonting  in  the  high  tone  that  aonnds  like  qaRrrelling  to 
the  stranger  when  he  Ent  hears  it  in  Walee.  As  they 
wonld  not  stop  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  way  to  all  he 
knew  in  both  langoages.  and  did  not  ceaae  to  ritnperate 
till,  getting  near  them,  he  found  to  his  disoiay  they  were 
■'the  daughters  of  tbe  house." 

This,  I  think,  shows  that  oar  imitation  ia  aofficiently  like 
the  original  for  artistic  purposes. 

My  modela  are  trained  to  strict  obedience,  and  to  make 
BO  ■DggestioES.  'It  the  photographer  has  realty  got  an  idea 
in  hianead,  be  had  better  carry  out  that  idea.  Any  inter- 
ference, even  from  anperior  iiitelligence,  iesure  togo  wrong. 
Some  people  Bie  wonderfolly  patient  uoder  tbe  application 
of  information,  bnt  I  conFeea  that  1  am  so  peculiarly  '-- 
atitnted  thst  the  moet  admirable  advice,  when  I  am  ii 
middle  of  posing  e  group,  quite  npeeta  the  ideae  I  bad,  and 
I  don't  fiad  it  possible  to  adopt  those  offered.  Therefore, 
from  my  own  experience,  I  wonld  recommend  that  if  a 
friend  feels  the  twitcbings  of  sufficient  skill  to  offer  advioe, 
yoahad  better  allow  your  candonrtoesoeed  your  conrteay, 
and  order  him  ofi  at  once.  Two  heads  knocking  together 
prodooe  anything  bat  harmony. 

In  speaking  of  my  models  ia  what  I  have  written  above, 
I  allaaetotfaoae  that  have  appeared  in  many  of  my  pictures 
the  last  few  years.  They  are  not  ilwaya  the  same  persona ; 
in  fact,  I  get  as  mnch  change  in  that  reepect  as  possible,  to 
avoid  monotony.  It  ia  almoeb  as  difflcnit  to  get  variety  in 
dresMS  as  in  persons.  I  always  endearoar  to  secure  a 
piotnresqne  dress  when  I  see  it.  It  ia  not  always  easy  to 
explain  what  yon,ieally  mean  when  you  meet  a  girl  in  a 


Some  modela  reqoire  conaiderable  edacation,  oUiers 
ke  to  it  at  ODOe.  One  young  lady,  who  bod  no  thongfat 
of  utting,  and  I  no  thought  of  asking  her  to  do  so,  as 
she  was  theo  almost  a  straeger  to  me,  made  one  of  the 
best  models  1  ever  photographed.  We  had  no  intention 
of  photographing,  bnt  the  camera  was  in  the  hoase,  and 
half- a-do zee  plates,  and  we  had  nothing  better  to  do.  The 
first  picture  she  posed  for  is  represented  in  the  sketch. 
We  had  no  coBtomes  with  us  ;  but  a  sun-bonnet,  bon^t 
Regent  Street,  and  intended  to  be  worn  while  playing 
tennis,  was  as  picturesque  as  one  made  of  calico  in  the 
eonntry.  A  wlute  apron  borrowed  from  a  aervaot,  and  a 
haDdkerohlef  tied  round  the  neck,  traosfomied  the  daiatf 
young  lady  into  a  comely  eonntry  maiden.  She  waa 
posed  against  a  tree  by  the  pond,  and  told  to  hxft  a 
thonsand  miles  away,  and  thiek  of  the  fntnre,  and  Uie 
reealt  has  been  couaidered  a  suceera.  The  same  model, 
balf-an-faonr  afterwards,  with  verj  little  chaoge  of  diVes, 
nade  a  very  good  repreaentition  of  a  Forilan  maiden 
itaoding  by  a  wiadow  in  an  old  oak-paaelled  room;  mad 
the  remaining  four  plates  were  lued  np  to  like  advantage. 
TouDg  children  make  good  modela;  but  yon  miwt 
capture  them  wild.  To  ask  their  mothers  if  yon  aiay  have 
them  is  fataL  They  insist  on  dressing  them  in  tbeto 
Sanday-sehool  clothes,  to  "have  their  pietnret  tod^." 
Now  a  dirty  country  child  is  often  a  delightftd  lamp  ol 
pictartsqae  humsnity;  bnt  when  it  ia  ''washed,  and 
dressed  all  in  its  beat,"  it  ia  about  the  most  pri(^;ish  Ut 
of  nature  I  kcow.  It  loses  all  ita  freedom,  and  becomea 
stiff  and  awkward- 
Old  people  are  often  very  useful  In  landicapea.  Witb 
them,  as  with  children,  yon  may  take  the  real  native.  It 
is  between  the  years  ten  and  thirty  that  the  gnaine 
peaaaat  ia  so  difficult  to  manage. 


lonely  country  lane,  and  yon  offer  to  bay  her  clothes,  bnt  a 
little  perseverance  and  s  good  offer  usually  succeed.  A 
oouDt^  girl's  dtess  is  not  often  worth  more  than  eighteen 
penoe,  and  if  you  turn  tbe  pence  ioto  shillings,  and  look 
DiuiiieaB-like  all  the  lime,  you  may  make  pret^  sure  of 
watUog  off  with  the  property,  or  at  all  eventa  getting  it 
MDt  to  fon  next  day. 


knows  the  story  of  Rejlaii 
wonderful  "  Head  of  John  tbe  Baptist  in  a  Charger." 
Sejiander  saw  thia  head  on  the  ahonldera  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  town  in  which  he  then  resided.  The  curiona  thing 
ia,  that  he  did  not  so  much  see  the  modem  gnitlemaa  aa 
always  the  picture  which  the  head  aoggeated.  It  waaaome 
months  before  the  artist  ventared  to  ask  the  modal  to  land 
his  head  for  his  ponoee,  and  years  before  he  obtained  hia 
consent  The  reenit,  from  an  art  jwint  of  view,  was 
splendid,  and,  oonsidered  photographically,  a  mystery. 

Uae  of  the  best  modela  I  ever  employed  waa  an  old  man 
ot  74  Ue  waa  a  crossing-sweeper.  I  should  never  have 
aooomplished  one  of  my  best  works  if  I  bad  not  seen  him 
sitting  at  a  table  in  my  stndio,  waiting  till  I  could  talk  to 
him.  I  not  only  saw  the  old  man  there,  but,  mentally,  tlw 
old  lady,  and  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  altbongb,  aa  it 
happened,  he  was  ritting  before  an  Italian  landscMM  baA- 
ground.  The  old  man,  by  his  attitnde  and  expresaiMi,  gawQ 
uiegeitoof  tbeidea;  theoldlady  had  tobe  found,  and  tbe 
cottage  bailt,  but  tliey  appeared  to  me  then  quit*  viBblw 
andsolidly.  Thia  was  the  picture  called,  "WhentheDqrs 
Work  is  Bone."  I  believe  a  great  many  pictures  originate 
in  the  same  way,  of  which  more  tu  the  next  ohaptar. 


Ths  subject  of  this  evening's  lecturette  or  panr,  whlcbevvr  you 
prefer  to  coll  it,  has  t>«en  entitled,  "Friuliiw?'  Tbe  isslniasiif 
this  subjeatii,  howsTer,  far  beyond  my  cspudliliea,  iinoe  we  find 
it  dating  back  aa  an  art  to  a  very  remote  psriod  ;  my  rentssfca 
will  therefore  be  ooDfined  to  th^  kind  of  printing  adopted  by 
{diotographers,  and  known  aa  rilver  nitetlDg  on  albumcsdsed 
paper ;  or  what  ml^t  with  truth  be  dedgnated,  "  the  fugitive 
photographic  prinbng  prooeaa." 

'  do  not  wiah  to  occupy  your  time  this  evening  with  a  lengthy 
-rlniinti  (if  all  f  h>  nriniia  methods  of  printing,  [diotogranUe 
Us  i&ek 
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led  op  to  their  elaboration,  afl  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  our 
wcrihy  eurator,  who  was  the  instigator  of  this  effort  of  mine,  will 
not  rest  contented  until  he  has  made  you  acquainted  with  the 
eeeret  workings  of  all  and  every  process  based  on  photographic 
reBearcfa.  Unfortunately  for  me,  there  are  no  secrets  attached 
to  this  subject  which  are  not  known  to  you  all,  unless  it  be 
that  the  ordinaiy  silver  print  is  not  the  most  imperishable 
souvenir  of  photogn4>hic  art  one  can  possess. 

SxampU  1. — Here  are  some  samples  which  speak  for  them* 
selves.  These  were  all  printed  on  the  19th  May  last,  and  the 
faded  ones  have  been  exposed  in  a  damp  atmosphere— ^viz.,  a 
cellar ;  those  prints  which  have  not  faded  have  been  kept  under 
tliie  ordinary  conditions  of  the  atmosohere.  You  will  notice  the 
ezteaordinaiy  influence  of  damp  on  tnese  prints. 

The  subject,  then,  we  have  to  deal  with  to-night  is  the  means 
employed  to  obtain  positive  images  on  a  suitably  prepu^  sur- 
face of  silver  chloride,  incorporated  in  albumen,  by  the  direct 
action  of  light,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  deal  with  this 
matter  in  successive  steps. 

If  we  expose  ordinary  white  paper  to  the  sunlight,  no  change 
is  seen  to  take  place ;  neither  uiould  we  notice  much  difference 
If  we  soaked  a  piece  of  pure  Swedish  filtering  paper  in  a  solution 
of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  dried  it,  and  exposed  it  to  light;  but  if 
we  were  to  coat  the  Bwedish  paper  with  gelatine,  arrowroot,  or 
■ome  similar  organic  substance  previous  to  silvering  it,  we  should 
find  that  the  paper  would  readily  darken  in  the  light.  Ytom. 
this  we  gather  that  an  organic  compound  of  silver  is  formed, 
which  is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  light  than  a  layer  of  the 
pure  salt  would  be. 

Example  2.^Here  are  some  prints  which  have  been  produced 
on  filtering  paper  soaked  in  gelatine,  and  silvered  in  the  ordinary 


Chloride  of  silver  behaves  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to 
nitrate  when  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
excepting  that  chloride  of  silver  is  more  sensitive;  for  this 
xeaaon,  as  a  sensitizing  salt  for  making  prints,  it  has  long  been 
the  photographer's  sheet  anchor.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  specu- 
late, I  would  say  that  chloride  of  silver  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  printing  procees  of  the  future ;  not  in  combination  with 
albumen,  however,  but  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  collodion  on  a 
anUiste  of  barium  surfaced  paper.  At  no  distant  date  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  you  some  examples  printed  as  I  have  indi- 
cated« 

Example  8.  — ^In  this  tube  we  have  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
in  water ;  you  will  notice  it  is  c^uite  transparent.  I  will  add  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  immediately  a  copious 
floooolent  pred^ate  of  silver  chloride  is  formed.  If  I  wash 
some  of  thii  chloride  of  silver,  and  expose  it  to  light,  it  readily 
dai^ens.  The  same  also  happens  when  a  soluble  chloride,  such 
as  eommon  salt,  is  added.  I  will  take  one  of  these  tubes, 
containingsiiver  chloride,  and  expose  it  to  burning  magnesium 
riUxm.    Tou  win  notice  it  has  darkened  considerably. 

For  the  purposes  of  printing,  we  find  it  more  convenient  to 
form  our  silver  chloride  in  a  very  much  finer  state  of  division 
on  the  Borfaoe  we  intend  to  act  on  as  a  Imsc  for  the  picture,  and 
ehenrical  deoom|poeitton  is  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  1  have  just  shown  you. 
A.  given  proportion  of  one  or  more  of  the  soluble  chloride  salts 
is  incorporated  in  the  albumen  coating  given  to  the  paper. 
When  this  salted  albuminized  paper  is  floated  on  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  soluble  salt  becomes 
changed,  and  an  extremely  finely-divided  layer  of  silver  chloride 
leBoltr,  the  coating  of  albumen  being  rendered  insoluble,  or 
coagulated  bv  the  nlver  nitrate. 

in  this  tube  I  have  some  white  of  egg  (albumen) ;  upon  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  silver  nitrate  solution,  you 
will  notice  a  white  cloud  formed ;  this  is  coagulated  albumen* 

Dilute  sQver  solution  does  not  coagulate  albumen  perfectly; 
forlhia  reaton  stronger  solutions  are  used  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  When  weak  solutions  are  used,  portions  of  albu- 
men wi&  be  dissolved,  producing  an  effect  called  stripping,  and 
may  be  reopgniced  by  a  semi-opaque  scum  floating  on  the  surface 
of  tiie  aems&ing  bath ;  also  dull  patches  and  streaks  on  the 
paper  itself. 

Etan^^  4.— -Here  are  some  examples  of  albumenized  paper 
which  have  been  floated  for  the  space  of  three  minutes  each  on 
flUrer  solutions  of  six  grains,  nme  grains,  and  twelve  grains 
per  ooBce  respectively,  fuming  thirty  minutes.  It  will  be 
netieed  that  the  9  and  12  grain  examples  are  very  good,  but 
those    on  6   gndna    have  very  little  albumen  left.    Nearly 
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all  the  paper  used  by  silver  printers  throughout  the  universe  is 
manufactured  in  the  south-east  of  France,  or  in  Saxony,  and  is 
designated,  according  to  the  mill  from  which  it  issues,  either 
Saxe,  Rives,  or  Renat  **  New  Rives."  These  papers  are  sent  out 
sized,  ready  for  albumenizing,  which  latter  operation  is  per- 
formed very  extensively  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  Each 
albumenizer  has  his  own  pet  formula,  and  some  degree  of  seereo^ 
is  observed  by  them  all.  The  formula  here  appended  is  a  fanr 
specimen,  and  yields  excellent  results.  To  ever^^  gallon  of  fresh 
albumen,  free  from  yelk  or  germ,  add  the  following  :— 

Ammonium  chloride     

Barium  chloride 

'  Qladal  acetic  acid  

Soft  water  previously  boiled     . . . 

When  dissolved,  add  gradually  to  the  albumen,  beating  con- . 
stantly  until  the  whole  is  a  froth ;  after  twenty-four  hours'  sub- 
sidence, the  mixture  may  be  strained  through  fine  cambric,  and 
is  ready  for  use.  Coating  is  performed  by  floating  the  smoothest 
side  of  the  PH>w  ^^  the  aJbumen  bath  for  the  space  of  thirty  or 
forty  seconds  according  to  the  nature  of  the  paper ;  the  sheet  is 
then  dried  on  laths  or  rods  at  a  temperature  about  90**  F.  In 
Germany  the  sheets  are  pinned  up  by  two  comers  to  dry.  The 
coarseness  of  texture  sometimes  noticed  in  silver  prints  is  due  to 
the  paper  being  coated  on  the  wrong  side.  Drying  at  too  high  a 
temperature  gives  a  brilliant  surface,  but  causes  blistering  in  the 
after  process.  Drying  at  too  low  a  temperature  causes  dullness. 
The  quantity  of  albumen  required  to  coat  a  ream  of  paper 
weighing  10  kilogrammes  will  be  about  2  gallons.  Various 
tints  may  be  given  to  the  paper  by  the  addition  of  suitable  liquid 
dyes  mixed  with  the  albumen.  Albumenizing  and  sensttisisg 
cannot  at  present  be  successfully  performed  at  one  operation ;  as 
far  as  experiments  have  been  niade,  all  attempts  to  preserve  the 
paper  have  failed,  and  the  results  have  not  proved  satisfactory. 
Sensitizing,  therefore,  becomes  a  distinct  operation.  I  may 
fairly  assume  that  many  present  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  readj 
sensitized  paper  ;  stiU  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  this 
subject  as  one  of  the  stafl;es  necessary  to  obtain  a  result,  ^ver 
nitnte  and  sodium  chloride,  if  pennitted  to  attack  eadi  other  in 
the  presence  of  water,  form,  as  everybody  knows,  silver  chloride 
and  sodium  nitrate.  In  i»ractice  it  is  not  neceesaiy  to  deal  witJi 
exact  equivalent  proportions,  it  being  sufficient  to  ensure  an  ex- 
cess of  silver  nitrate  strong  enough  to  prevent  "Stripping,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  produce  bronzing  of  the  shadows  to  any  amne- 
dable  extent.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  *' Text-Books," 
"Lessons,"  and  other  places,  what  happens  when  silver  chloride 
it  exposed  to  light,  and  no  doubt  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
reaction  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  We  will  suppose  we  aie 
using  a  paper  salted  as  above  mentioned,  viz.,  a  paper  coated 
with  6  grains  of  soluble  chloride  per  ounce  of  albumen.  We 
should  make  up  the  sensitizing  bath  at  least  fi?e  or  six  times  that 
strength,  say  40  grains  of  silver  nitrate  per  fluid  ounce  of  water. 
Half  a  gallon  of  this  solution  would  give  us  a  bath  on  whidi 
half  a  quire  of  paper  could  be  sensitized.  It  would  then  be  ne- 
cessary to  replenish  with  more  silver,  as  about  290  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  would  have  been  converted  into  chloride,  or  absorbed  in 
the  pa^.  Other  nitrates  with  silver  are  used  by  some  printen, 
the  prmdpal  being  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash.  They  are 
said  to  effect  a  earing  of  silver,  but  they  are  seldom  used  by 
practical  printers.  I  have  appended  a  formula  which  has  worked 
well  in  my  hands  : — ^Nitrate  of  potash  35  grains,  nitrate  of  silver 
80  grains,  water  1  ounce. 

The  time  require  1  for  fioatinj;  on  such  a  bath  wOl  be  from  six 
to  eight  minutes,  and  ammonia  fuming  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous when  good  results  are  desired.  There  is  really  no  dis- 
tinct advantage  gained  by  the  addition  of  any  other  substance  to 
the  silver  solution.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  now  show  yea 
untoned  prints  sensitized  on  the  following  :~ 


Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

... 

•.« 

...  10  grains 

Nitrate  of  potash . .  • 

*•• 

... 

...  10      „ 

Sugar-candy 

... 

••• 

...  10      „ 

Water        

••• 
Also 

.«• 

...    1  ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver    ... 

••• 

.*• 

...    5  grains 

Nitrate  of  potash  ••• 

.  ••• 

«.. 

...    5      „ 

Sugar*candy 

.«. 

••• 

...      0        „ 

W^ater        ...        ... 

... 

... 

...    1  ounce 

The  results  are  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  prints  shown 
from  a  weak,  plain  silver  bath. 

(To  he  contiuued). 
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HYDROKINONEDEVELOPER. 

Sir, — From  what  Mr.  Fooklington  says,  I  imagine  his 
experience  of  his  developer  is  in  portraiture.  I  have 
attempted  landscape  and  marine  subjects,  the  latter  instan* 
taneoos  (so-called),  with  the  result  I  stated :  that  I  lost  a 
great  deal  more  in  fixing  with  hypo,  of  the  full  strength, 
than  I  did  with  pyro  developer,  and  consequently  had  a 
thin  negative  requiring  intensifying.  As  a  very  old  photo- 
grapher, I  am  not  given  to  under-development,  and  in  the 
oases  referred  to  the  development  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
give  a  deep  brown  tint  to  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
negative,  which  cannot  be  wholly  removed  by  clearing 
solution.  I  thank  Air.  Pocklington  for  his  formula,  which 
I  think  the  best  of  several  I  have  tried.  I  may  add,  that 
BO  far  as  1  have  gone  with  hydi^okinone,- 1  bcSieve  it  to 
admit  of  shorter  exposure  thau  any  other  developer  I  have 
nsed,  and  am  consequently  desirous  of  continuing  to  use 
it. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  (x.  St.  J.  B. 

PHOTOGRAPHY   IN  THE   ULTRA-RED  REGION. 

Sir,— In  reference  to  your  note  on  page  25  of  last  week's 
News  regarding  the  interesting  work  of  M.  Henri 
Becquerei,  permit  me  to  say  that  several  of  the  lines  in  the 
infra-red  region  of  the  spectrum  due  to  metallic  vapours 
were  first  noted  by  me  in  a  paper  co  the  Royal  Society  in 
1881,  and  that  many  more  have  since  been  mapped  by  me 
from  photographs.  The  absorptions  by  liquids  m  the  same 
region  can  also  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  1882  in  a 
paper  by  Colonel  Festing  and  myself.  M.  Becquerel's 
method  of  observation  is  most  ingenious,  but  photography 
leaves  it  far  behind,  both  for  detul,  sharpness,  and,  I  may 
add,  accuracy.  With  photography,  the  use  of  the  high 
dispersive  power  of  a  doaely-nuea  prating  is  easy,  whikt 
with  phosphorescence  the  dispersion  employed  is  of 
necessity  small. — Yours  faithfully,    W.  de  W.  Abnet. 

A  MODIFIED  FERROUS-OXALATB  DEVELOPER. 

Sut,— Amongst  many  modified  ferrous-oxalate  deve- 
\open  I  have  experimented  with  during  a  prolonged  series 
of  experiments  with  developers  in  general,  the  following 
promises  so  well  that  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
submit  it  to  your  readers. 

To  one  ounce  of  the  usual  ferrous  oxalate  developer  add 
one  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Fully,  but  not  over-expose,  and  develop  as  usual.  Wash 
well,  and  fix.  The  colour  of  the  negative  ortransparensy 
is  a  rich  full  black  with  clear  shadows.  For  lantern  trans- 
parencies on  slow  plates,  the  developer  has  in  my  hands 
given  most  excellent  results. 

I  defer  any  statement  as  to  the  results  obtained  with 
other  chlorides  to  a  later  period.    Henbt  Pocklington. 

HOW  ENLARGEMENTS  ARE  SUPPLIED  TO 
CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  informed  that  a  large  wholes  ile  firm 
of  dealers  in  photographic  materials  has  entered  into 
arrangements  with  a  well-known  Co-operative  Stores  to 
supply  them  with  finished  enlargements,  which  are  retailed 
by  the  Stores  at  an  advance  of  49.  on  the  wholesale  price 
charged  to  the  members  of  the  profession.  Now  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  profession,  if  they  think  that  a  wholesale 
house  is  acting  fairly  by  them  in  thus  indisputably  taking 
away  their  most  profitable  work? 

If  my  information  be  correct,  I  should  surmise  that 
photographers  will  not  care  to  deal  with  those  who,  not 
satisfied  with  doing  a  whlesale  business,  seek  to  under- 
sell the  whole  profession  in  this,  and  I  firmly  believe  in 
every  other  branch  of  our  business.  —  1  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  obediently,  X.  Y.  Z. 

Janwiry  12th. 


GELATINO-STARCH  EMULSION. 
Sir, — In  M.  VidaPs  letter  in  your  last  issue,  I  note  that 
M.  Audra  has  been  experimenting  with  a  gelatino-starch 
emulsion.  In  some  experiments  made  about  a  year  ago,  I 
found  that  while  the  replacement  in  a  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion  of  half  of  the  gelatine  by  a  small  proportion  •£ 
starch  did  not  affect  the  sensitiveness,  the  resulting  films 
were  capable  of  being  fixed  and  washed  as  quickly  as 
those  of  collodion.  I  think,  however,  that  for  ordinary 
purposes,  starch  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  **  ground 
glass  "  appearance  referred  to  by  M.  Audra  always  oocun 
in  the  resulting  negatives.  This  granulanty  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  starch  paste  is  not  a  solution,  but 
a  suspension  in  water  of  the  swollen  granules. — Yours,  &c., 

Arnold  Spiller. 


LOKBON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOOBAPBrc  ASSOCUTIQN. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  iDst., 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  the  chair, 

The  Chairman,  in  a  few  introductory  remarks,  called  upon  Mr. 
W.  M.  Ashman,  to  deliver  his  lecturette  on  ^  Printing,**  this 
being  the  fourth  of  the  series  announced  to  be  given  at  regular 
intervala    (see  page  42.) 

The  diacusaiou  on  the  subject  was  opened  by  the  Chairman. 
He  did  not  think  any  one  believed  preserved  paper  gave  better 
results  than  freshly  prepared,  or  as  good.  In  common  with 
many  amateurs,  he  tried  the  method  spoken  of  by  the  lecturer, 
and  most  or  all  of  the  published  methods,  but  could  not  equal 
freshly  prepared.  In  testing  commercial  papers,  he  could  not 
get  a  trace  of  add,  and  must  say  the  secret  of  manufacture  was 
well  kept. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenrah  considered  it  strange  the  secret  should 
be  kept  back  so  long.  Did  Mr.  Ashman  fume  the  paper 
preserved  on  the  bath  recommended  ?  In  his  ezperienoe^  fumed 
paper  discolours  in  the  frames  more  readily  than  unfumed. 
Had  the  Chairman  tried  the  perchloric  add  method  t  It  does 
not  require  fuming,  is  not  acid,  and  will  keep  a  year,  giving  a 
passable  print  not  quite  equal  to  freshly  prepared  paper. 

The  Chairman  had  not  tried  perchloric  add ;  he  thought  any 
volatile  add  might  answer. 

Mr.  F.  York  found  many  advantages  in  having  a  stock  of 
sendtive  paper  always  at  hand.  Hia  practice  waa  to  atop 
printing  on  Saturdays,  and  make  a  stock  of  ^g^jper  on  that  day. 
The  paper  is  floated  three  minutes  on  a  60-gmn  neutral  silver 
bath,  followed  by  floating  one  minute  on  a  30-grain  bath  con- 
taining 5  grains  per  ounce  of  dtric  add.  There  ia  no  losi  of 
silver  m  the  second  bath,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  add  ;  for  this 
reason  he  added  1  grain  add  solution  when  required.  The 
paper  keeps  a  month ;  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  toning ;  iC  the 
pnnts  were  immersed,  before  toning,  in  a  soda  solution,  1  ounee 
to  each  gallon  of  water,  he  did  not  find  fuming  necessary. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HsNOBRSON  disagreed  with  tiie  lecturer  on  some 
pdnts.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  gain  in  the  propoaed 
adoption  of  gelatine  and  collodion  instead  of  albumen.  Dr. 
Vogel,  Mr.  Cowan,  and  he  (Mr.  Henderson)  had  experimented 
in  that  direction.  If  the  lecturer  had  gone  a  little  further  with 
his  experiments,  and  saturated  the  five-grain  silver  solution  with 
nitrate  of  potaah,  and  fumed  the  paper,  he  would  get  rich  prints 
and  perfect  coagulation  of  the  albumen.  In  answer  to  Mir. 
Debenham,  he  found  perchloric  acid  wanting.  What  waa  really 
required  was  a  paper  which,  when  preserved,  can  be  worked  in 
quantity  as  well  as  it  does  in  an  experiment  with  a  few  prints. 
He  had  succeeded  very  well  with  oxidate  of  anmionia  and  honey. 
In  his  experience,  fumed  paper  kept  better  than  unfumed. 
Paper  could  be  preserved  with  as  little  as  7^  of  a  grain  of  dtrio 
add  per  ounce. 

The  Chairman  had  no  difficulty  in  working  prescived  paper 
in  quantity. 

Mr.  W.  M.  A.TRES  ahowed  some  prints  in  fine  condition  toned 
by  him  twenty-two  years  ago  by  the  lime  and  gold  toning  bath, 
the  lime  being  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1  of  gold  ;  the  fixing 
bath  being  1  of  hypo  to  20  of  water. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Ayres  to  mentiim 
that  he  gave  him  some  prints  about  that  t|me,  which  are^  at  the 
present  moment,  about  the  best  he  possesses.  Perhaps  Mr- 
Ayrss  will  say  how  he  produced  them  ? 
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Mr.  Atbks  said  that  the  printe  mentioned  were  toned  and 
fixed  at  one  operation — i^.,  the  old  hypo  and  gold  process. 

In  the  course  of  a  general  discussion  on  the  merits  of  alkaline 
toning  per$u8  hypo  and  gold, 

Mr.  ToBK  said  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  process  was  due  to 
eontinuing  the  toning  action  after  the  gold  was  exhausted, 
thereby  toning  by  sulphur.  The  proper  way  to  mix  the  bath  is 
to  diiaolve  1  part  of  hypo  in  four  parts  uf  water  ;  then  add  gold 
terchloride  gradually  to  it. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Habt  was  of  Mr.  York's  opinion.  If  photographers 
ironld  atiok  to  fresh  hypo,  there  would  be  less  fading.  Me  made 
it  a  praetice  to  use  a  pint  of  every  solution  per  sheet  of  paper. 
After  several  changes  of  water,  the  prints  were  passed  through 
the  eliminating  solution,  washed  again,  and  dried^  the  whole 
operation  oooupymg  less  than  four  hours. 

Mr.  W.  T.  WILKINSON  adopted  citric  acid  for  preserving 
paper  m  Indb ;  when  the  air  was  very  dry,  he  resorted  to 
fondng. 

lir.  W.  H.  Fbbstwich  said  no  difficulty  existed  in  toning 
praeerved  paper,  if  the  prints  are  soaked  in  washing  soda,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  York. 

Mr.  HENBXRaoK,  referring  to  the  sei  d'or  bath,  said  he  used  to 
pot  his  prints  into  ssJt  and  water  without  washing,  then  into  the 
hypo,  and  tone  them  afterwards ;  the  results  were  more  permanent 
thsn  tibe  present  ^rstem. 

Mr.  W.  Ck>LB8  thought  the  discussion  had  not  been  confined  to 
the  snbject)  which  did  not  include  toning  and  fixing.  He  should 
Uke  to  Mk  the  lecturer  how  best  to  vignette  an  under-exposed 
negative,  and  the  best  way  of  softening  intense  shadows ;  he 
used  a  board  suspended  from  a  roasting  jack  to  get  good  blend- 

^Mr.  ASBMAN,  replying  to  Mr.  Debenham,  said  he  fumed  the 
preeerred  paper  before  printing.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
lamed  paper  would  keep  longer  than  unfumed.  Beplying  to  Mr. 
Oole,  he  said  ihe  distance  between  the  opening  and  the  nt^ative 
would  determine  vignettes  being  well  graduated  or  not.  Under- 
exposed negatives  requiring  greater  distance  than  those  properly 
exposed,  any  semi-opaque^colour  could  be  applied  on  tbe  back 
of  the  negative  to  block  the  intense  shadows;  tissue  paper 
■nawered,  so  also  would  black  varnish  applied  with  an  old  stencil 
hmsh. 

Mr.  Hbhdbbson  showed  three  negatives  to  illustrate  the  gain 
in  speed  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton's  s^X  soda  developer  with  the 
mareoric  iodide  added,  as  already  published.  No.  1  plate  ex- 
poeed  2  seconds  ;  No.  2,  exposed  4  seconds ;  No.  3,  exposed  4 
seoonds.  No.  1  was  quite  equal  to  Nos.  2  and  8.  They  were 
developed  as  follows  :— No  1.  Ordinary  sal.  soda  develo|)er.  No 
raetrainer.  S  drops  of  mercuric  iodide  added.  No.  2.  Ordinary 
sbL  soda  developer.  No  restrainer.  Without  addition.  No.  8, 
Ordinaiy  ammonia  pyro  and  potassium  bromide.  He  confaidered 
the  gain  at  least  two  to  one. 

ICr.  Haddon  asked  if  iodide  of  potassium  alone  would  not 
answer  as  well.  In  developing  gelatine -chloride  plates  with  Dr. 
Bder^s  formuln,  if  iodide  of  potassium  is  substituted  fur  common 
•alt,  the  image  develops  in  a  few  seconds,  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve  minutes. 

Mr.  Hbndibbon  had  used  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  making  emulsions  lately.  When  filtered  through  wash 
leather,  nothing  particular  was  noticed,  but  if  not  passed  through 
leather,  there  was  a  very  fine  sandy  deposit.  In  the  example 
shown,  half  the  plate  ^owed  green  fog ;  the  other  portion  had 
been  removed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alum ;  the  deposit  could 
be  distinetly  seen  in  both  portions. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  lecturer,  it  was 
simoanoed  that  the  next  lecturette  wOl  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hart^  F.C.S.,  on  "  Residues,"  February  14th  ;  the  following  by 
Mr.  T.  Bolu,  F.C.a,on  "Phototype  Printing,"  March  ISth. 

PHOTOaBAPUIO    SOOIETT    OF    IbKLAND. 

Thb  nsual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Boyal  Collie  of  Science,  Stephen's  Qreen,  E.,  Mr.  Ghbbnwood 
PiM  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  Joseph  DoUard,  William  Rigby,  J.  C.  King, 
and  P.  Cioatbwaite  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  CowaN  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  late  visit  to 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Brit4in's  recent  exhibition. 
He  alio  passed  round  a  number  of  copies  of  photographs  there 
ttdkibited,  those  of  Professor  Donkin's  Alpine  views  being  par- 
tieolaily  beaattful. 

In  the  discnssion  which  followed,  Dr.  Pbabsall  thought  that 


amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals,  might  learn  a  great  deal  from 
colour  artists,  in  the  way  of  producing  picturesque  as  well  as 
really  artistic  pictures,  for,  as  he  remarked  often,  by  shifting  the 
camera  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  by  using  a  little 
judgment  in  the  choosing  of  the  subject,  very  much  better  pic- 
tures would  more  often  be  seen  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to. 

Mr.  Watson  exhibited  Messrs.  Atkinsons'  new  camera  and 
instantaneous  shutter,  which  was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion. 

The  next  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  on  February  8th. 

Glasgow  and  Wkst  of  Sootland  Aicateub  PHOToaBApHio 

ASBOCTATION. 

A  MBBTiNQ  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  Toes  - 
day,  January  8th,  Mr.  Hugh  Bbid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members 
were  admitted :— Messrs.  Ross,  Wingate,  Horsefield  Bannerman 
Barr,  Smillie,  Percy,  and  McKenzie. 

Mr.  W.  Snill  Amdbrson  was  called  upon  to  give  a  demon- 
stration of  enlarging  on  argentic  gelai  mo-bromide  paper.  He 
employed  an  optical  lantern  fitted  with  a  double  wick  lamp, 
and  made  two  snccessfol  enlargements  from  half -plate  nega- 
tives. Hie  demonstration  was  watched  with  interest  by  a  large 
attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Pabkbb  was  then  called  to  expkin  his  sky-shade,  which  he 
said  he  had  pleasure  in  doing  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  an  improvement  that  had  been  made  on  it  by  Mr. 
Skinner.  The  improvement  consisted  in  replacing  the  brass 
collar  fitting  the  hood  of  the  lens,  by  a  strong  rnbW  hand,  by 
which  means  the  shade  could  be  fixed  to  any  size  of  lens. 

In  reply  to  the  President, 

Mr.  Pabkeb  said  that  the  exposure  when  using  the  shade  was 
about  doubled. 

The  Photqobaphio  Nkws  and  British  Journal  annuals,  pre- 
sented by  the  respective  Editors,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  February  meeting  Mr.  T.  N. 
Armstrong  woald  give  a  demonstration  of  transparency  printing 
and  mounting  on  glass. 

Votes  of  wanks  having  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Parker,  and  the  Editors  of  the  annuals,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


EoiNBUBOH  Photoobaphic  SociBTr. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Monday,  7th 
January,  Mr.  William  Nbilson,  President^  in  the  chair.  The 
room  was  inconveniently  crowded,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
membera  being  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  passed,  the 
following  were  unanimously  elected  ordinsiy  members  :— Messrs. 
W.  Adams,  H.  B.  Melville,  WiUiam  Peek,  William  H.  Muir,  J. 
Clinton  Nott,  William  Meikle,  James  Lessels,  W.  Cutbertson, 
Andrew  Paterson,  and  Mies  Ann  C.  S.  Oalder. 

Mr.  H.  H.  PiLLANS  proposed :— That  the  Council  be  em- 
powered to  extend  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £o  every  year,  in  pur- 
chasing books  towards  f omiing  a  library  for  the  Society.  That 
the  Council  may  suspend  this  payment  any  year  they  may  think 
that  the  funds  of  the  Society  do  not  warrant  siich  expenditure. 
That  the  Council  determine  what  books  shall  be  purchased, 
where  kept,  and  how  made  available  to  members. 

Mr.  Fbaseb  suggested  that  the  Secretary  might  communicate 
with  other  societies  in  Eklioburgh  to  bring  about  united  action 
for  the  secuiing  of  suitable  rooms  where  various  bodies  might 
hold  their  stated  meetings,  with  accommodation  for  books, 
apparatus,  Ac,  and  a  permanent  caretaker. 

Ultimately  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Henbbbsov, 
that  the  question  of  &e  tooma,  &c,  be  referred  to  the  Council 
with  full  powers. 

Mr.  HnuB  Nisbbt  then  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  *'  Camera- 
Ludda— Paletta  Obscura :  The  Union  of  Painting  and  Photo- 
graphy "  (see  page  88).  Mr.  Nisbet  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a 
numtHsr  of  photographs  from  various  sources  and  by  rapid  char- 
coil  sketching.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 
tion, and  the  beautiful  word  painting  elicited  frequent  applauso. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  Pbbsidbnt  said  the  Society  wm  much 
obh'ged  to  Mr.  Nisbet  for  his  interesting  and  practical  address, 
which  was  both  instructive  and  suggestive.  In  some  respects, 
however*  he  difiercd  from  what  had  been  advan^^.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  painter  who  relied  on  photography  wouM 
find  t^at  it  tended  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  brush, 
and  conduce  to  a  mere  hard  rendering  of  details.  Photography 
had  its  own  province  in  black  and  white  ;  but  coloured  oanvai 
involved  a  different  principle— the  principle  of  selection.    The 
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detafli  of  nakire  were  grand  by  their  dimenaioiiB  ;  but  if  these 
were  crowded  into  a  small  canvas  they  became  paltry,  not  con- 
veying a  feeling  of  nature.  The  business  of  the  painter  was  not 
to  gire  a  pdtry  imitation  of  nature,  but  to  tranidate  nature  into 
art,  by  missing  out  non-essential  details  so  as  to  enhance  the 
leading  features  of  the  scene  on  which  its  character  depended. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  ToKNT  said  the  meeting  could  not  separate  without 
according  to  Mr.  Nisbet  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  most 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture.  There  must  be  few,  ff  any, 
in  the  audience  who  had  not  felt  their  souls  stirred  by  the 
graphic  word-pictures  that  had  been  presented.  The  perusal  of 
the  lecture,  he  hoped,  would  owke  every  photographer  proud  of 
his  art^  and  awake  in  each  a  stronger  ambition  to  realize  the 
ideal  he  had  placed  before  him ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  aUo  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  unconcealed  prejudice  that  is  some- 
timfiB  evinced  «gunst  the  productions  of  the  camera  by  those 
who  use  ezdnsively  the  palette  and  the  brush. 

Dr.  Thompson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with 
appliMise. 

Mr.  J.  M.  TinuiBULL  exhibited  an  ether  generator,  and  Dick- 
■on's  improved  burner  for  the  lantern. 

Mr.  J.  CEiaHTON  exhibited  a  large  coUectipn  of  photographs 
bv  Mr.  Foster,  of  Coldstream.  These  were  hang  round  the  walls 
of  the  room,  and  were  examined  with  great  interest,  Mr.  Nisbet 
making  use  of  many  to  illustrate  his  lecture. 

A  number  of  photographs  by  Messrs.  Orighton,  Mathesou, 
Mmray,  and  Dr.  Sidey  were  distributed  by  ballot. 

The  attention  of  members  was  directed  to  the  first  '*  Popular  " 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  28nl  inst.,  and  members  wera 
requested  to  send  in  their  transparencies  to  Uie  curator  or  seore- 
taiy  as  soon  as  possible.  None  would  be  exhibited  received 
after  the  19th  inst. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  TumbuU,  Mr.  Crighton, 
the  oontribators  to  the  baUot,  and  the  chair,  the  meeting  ad- 
Jonmed,  to  meet  again  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday, 
7th  February. 

Halifax  PHoroaRAPHio  Socixrr. 
Thx  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
IDr.  BiBTWHiSTLX  in  the  chair. 

After  a  lengthjr  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
proposed  exhmibon  should  be  held  as  early  as  arrangements  coold 
be  made,  and  a  committee  of  management  was  appointed  to  settle 
all  details. 

The  question-box  was  found  to  contain  the  following  qaenr : 
^Tlie  opinion  of  the  Society  is  solicited  as  to  the  relative  ments 
of  ferrous  oxalate  on  the  one  hand,  and  alkaline  pyrogallic  on  the 
other,  as  developers,  more  especially  bearing  on  the  latitude  each 
ailorded  for  meeting  the  extremes  of  over-  and  under-exposure  ?  ** 

Mr.  Illingworth,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Smith  (of  Sowerby  Bridge), 
in  ofiiBring  their  opinions  as  professionals,  concurred  in  giving  pre- 
feience  to  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer,  their  experience  being 
tliyat  if  the  exposure  was  not  fie^y  nit  upon  there  would  be  a 
great  difficulty  in  producing  a  good  negative,  and  the  loss  of  time 
involved  under  such  ciretmistanees  meatat  to  the  professional 
money  as  well  as  inconvenience.  When  a  plate  required  forcing, 
the  results  would  be  harsh  and  hard.  Mr.  Illingworth,  however, 
found  a  great  improvement  in  results,  and  a  considerable  lessening 
of  this  evil,  when  forcing  had  to  be  adopted,  by  reducing  the 
ferrous  salt  and  increasing  the  oxaUte  of  potash.  He  was  also 
imder  the  impression  that,  np  to  a  certain  point,  an  under-exposed 
plate  developed  ouicker  with  feirous  oxalate  than  wiih  pyro.,  but 
iMyottd  this  much  slower,  and,  as  far  as  latitude  was  concerned, 
pyro.  held  the  palm  when  taken  as  an  all-round  developer. 

Mr.  J.  E.  JoNss  believed  that  when  strong  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  were  desirable — **  k  la  Rembrandt "  for  instance— ferrous 
oxalate  was  the  best,  but  pinned  his  faith  to  pyro.  for  general 
purposes. 

Mr.  Glbdhill  liked  pyro.  best  because  of  the  greater  latitude 
it  afforded  by  modification,  bat  when  good  blacks  were  required, 
M  in  the  case  of  tranroareneies  for  the  lantern,  then  ferrous  oxalate 
was  to  be  recommended. 

Mr.  BuLMEB  had  heard  a  deal  said  about  pvro.  staining,  but 
he  could  get  as  clean  and  bright  negatives  with  pjro.  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  with  ferrous  oxalate.  Most  advocates  of  the  iron 
developer  referred  to  the  staining  question  as  being  an  evil  in- 
aeparable  irom  the  use  of  pyro.  Stains  could  be  produced  with 
any  developer  if  not  used  intelligently.  Ue  was  not  prejodiced 
against  ferrous  oxalate,  bat  preferred  pyro.  on  aceoont  of  the 
great  power  it  afforded  for  regalating  the  character  of  negative. 

Mr.  OonoeiUor  Buxru  well  knew  there  would  always  be  ex- 


ponents of,  or  partisans  of,  both  sides  of  the  pyro.  and  iron  qnea- 
tion,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  parties  should  uphold  and 
praise  the  one  that  pleased  them  the  most    He  would  point  to 
the  striking  fact  that  on  the  Continent  ferroas  oxalate  reigned 
supreme  as  a  developer,  bein^  used  daily  by  a  large  body  of 
workers  eminent  in  their  profession,  and  there  could  be  no  qoestton 
that  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  could  compete  favourably  with 
the  very  best  results  produced  in  England.    He  was  sure  the  iron 
developer  was  but  imperfectly  understood  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.    One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  was  owing  to  deve- 
lopment being  stopped  too  soon  ;  he  always  allowed  it  to  proceed 
until  all  trace  of  a  picture  had  become  lost  to  sight  when  viewed 
by  reflected  light ;  in  fact,  the  plate  should  appear  '<  dense  to 
blackness.*'    when  fixed,   such  pictures  would    be  found   to 
possess  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  good  negative.    Possibly 
many  who  tried  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  in  its  eariy  days 
condemned  it  without  sufficient  trial,  and  he  ventured  to  think 
that  if  it  had  received  the  same  amount  of  study  or  attention 
conferred  upon  pyro.,  it  would  to-day  have  held  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  first  rank  of  developers.    As  regards  latitude,  he 
claimed  for  it  anything  that  could  oe  conceeded  for  the  alkaline 
method.    Dr.  Eder,  and  other  eminent  scientists,  distinctly  stated 
that  any  amount  of  latitude  was  obtainable,  and  if  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
erred  in  this,  his  own  views  of  the  question,  he  did  so  in  good 
company.    Dr.  fider's  formula  for  his  concentrated  iron  developer 
gave  as  mucti  latitude  for  forcing  as  ammonia  did,  and  that  with- 
out  its  drawbacks.    He  remembered  the  suggestion  thrown  out 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  two  plates  should  be  selected 
of  exactly  the  same  description,  and  exposed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions—or, rather,  under-exposed— and  then  developed  with  iron 
and  pyro.  respectively.    He  tnonght  this  would  prove  of  practical 
value  if  followed  ;  the  result,  he  was  sure,  would  remove  moch 
misconception.    The  proper!  ion  he  generally  (adopted  was  1  part 
of  iron  solution  to  4  parts  of  oxalate  of  potash  solution,  vairing 
it  at  times  to  1  to  8.    He  began  development  by  using  very  little 
iron,  gradually  adding  more  as  the  action  proceeded,  removing 
the  plate  as  each  addition  was  made.    For  bromo4irgentic  paper, 
he  used  A -ounce  of  iron  solution  to  Zj  ounces  of  the  oxalate,  the 
whole  added  to  about  24  ounces  of  water.    Referring  to  Mr. 
Gledhill's  remarks,  he  thought  the  colour  of  a  transparency 
depended  as  much  on  the  character  of  the  plate  as  on  the  deve- 
loper.   He  had  obtained  beautiful  warm  browns  with  ferrous 
oxalate.  He  had  tried  Newton's  washing-soda  devebper,  but  had 
not  succeeded  in  getting  negatives  free  from  a  general  ydlow 
cast  of  stain,  which  deepened  if  any  forcing  was  resorted  to. 

Mr.  BixTWHisTLE  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Smith  had  said  in  favour 
of  the  iron  developer.  It  was  a  magnificent  discovery,  and,  he 
believed,  the  developer  of  the  future.  He  had  never  found  it 
weak,  although  he  used  only  one  part  of  iron  solution  to  eight  of 
oxalate.  He  liked  slow  development,  and  often  got  the  beet 
results  by  first  bringing  out  the  details  with  an  old  and  previously 
used  developer,  and  finishing  off  with  a  new  one.  He  believed 
the  real  meaning  and  bearing  of  a  "  saturated  "  solution  was  only 
imperfectly  understood,  and  did  not  think  the  mere  dissolving  the 
oxalate  or  iron  until  crystals  remained  deposited,  was  a  saturated 
solution  giving  the  greatest  concentrated  developing  energy  poeai- 
ble.  The  addition  of  citric  add  was  a  grand  step  forward,  altering 
all  this  wonderfully.  If  both  solutions  were  not  properly  satu- 
rated, a  precipitate  would  be  the  result  directly  they  came 
together,  which  would  detract  from  its  developing  power. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Williams,  while  acknowledging  he  had  not  given 
Dr.  Eder*s  latest  formula  a  trial,  and  conceding  a  high  place  to 
the  iron  developer,  still  felt  bound,  by  his  past  experiences,  to 
give  his  verdict  in  favour  of  alkaline  pyro.  He  agieed  ?rith  the 
previous  speakers  who  attnbuted  a  greater  latitude  to  pyro.,  but 
although  this  was  a  great  power  to  recommend  a  system,*  he  was 
afraid  undue  prommence  had  been  given  to  it.  He  believed  that 
iron  had  a  stronger  proportionate  affinity  or  energy  for  developing 
the  higher  lights,  and  rapidly  bringing  these  out,  than  fot  parts 
acted  upon  more  feebly  by  light,  and  consequently  a  want  of 
roundness  and  softness  follows  its  use.  With  pyro..  He  case  being 
different,  the  high-lights  and  deep  shadows  are  brought  forward 
more  regularly,  and  in  harmony  with  one  another— this  irregu- 
larity of  action  or  special  affinity  being  marked  in  other  chemical 
operations  in  connection  with  photcgmphy.  He  quite  agreed 
with  slow  development  and  this  was  his  invariable  rule,  but 
always  liked  to  complete  development  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  it  was  commenced,  which  did  not  happen  on  one  occasion 
when  using  ferrous  oxaUite.  When  using  pyro.,  and  under-ex- 
posure was  suspected,  a  preliminary  soaking  of  the  plate  in  a 
4-graio    solution  of  pyro.  having  the  least  ponible  trace  of 
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,  Imt  BO  bromidfl^  previous  to  tlio  -deWopment  proper, 
iPoaU  be  foiiiid  advanUgeous  at  other  times.  Soaking  the  plate 
Ib  ammoBia  sdntion,  and  after  washing  in  pjro.  with  a  trace  of 
bromide^  is  another  good  plan.  For  many  years  he  had  used  gly- 
esrineand  water  to  soak  plates  in  for  abont  ten  miaatcs  before 
dereloping,  which  prepared  it  for  the  even  and  rapid  action  of 
the  developer,  and  so  prevented  any  nndae  proportion  of  ammonia 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  was  Uien  passed  nnanimonsl^r  to  the 
Photogbapbic  Nxws  and.XxAR-Boox,  also  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Brititk  Joumml  for  the  gift  of  Year-Book  and  Almanart,  and 
a  Tcry  intensting  meeting  was  brought  to  a  dose. 

NxWCAJBTLI-OH-TrNI  ANI)  NOBTHSBN  COUKTIES'  PflOTOQBAJ^IO 

Association. 
Tbb  annoal  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the 
Colkge  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th  iaelBBt,  Mr.  Jambb  Dowbbt  in  the  chair. 
The  third  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Secretair  as  follows  :— 
Tour  Gonneil  have  pleasnve  in  offering  to  you  the  third  annoal 
ngait.  The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  and  prosperous  one. 
Sinee  the  last  report  was  issued,  four  members  have  resigned,  and 
ftwt  names  have  been  removed  from  the  books.  The  Society 
nov  nnmbers  81  members.  Eleven  gentlemen  have  joined  during 
the  year.  The  ordinary  monthly  meetings  have  been  well  attend- 
ed. Four  ont-door  meetings  were  hdd,  and  were  very  successful ; 
Ifr.  Maling's  kind  offer  of  a  medal  contributing  laiigely  to  this 
lenlt.  Three  practical  demonstrations  have  been  given,  and 
tiro  laatem  demonstrations.  These  were  highly  appeciated.  The 
laoeess  of  the  Societv's  exhibition,  held  in  the  Central  Exchange 
Art  Gallerv,  was  well  assured— the  list  of  contributors  containing, 
aa  it  didp  the  names  of  numerous  well-known  prize-winners.  The 
£xhibition  was  highly'  spoken  of  by  the  local  press  and  by  the 
nhotographic  jourmds.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are 
dae  to  the  GonncO  of  the  College  of  Physical  Science  for  placing 
their  rooms  at  our  service ;  to  tiie  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich^  Messrs. 
Goold,  Thomas  M.  Laws,  J.  B.  Payne,  J.  Pike  (two), 
lei  Sawyer  (two),  and  A.  A.  Campbell  bwinton  for  the  oon- 
ition  ft  papers;  also  to  the  President^  Mr.  R  Jobling,  and 
Ifr.  George  Spruce  for  acting  as  judges  at  the  ExhibitioD.  Tour 
Comcil  trust  that  a  liberal  supply  of  papers  will  be  forthcoming 
at  the  ensuing  meetings,  and  rely  on  your  generous  support  and 


The  Tbbabubbb  (Bfr.  P.  M.  Laws),  on  presenting  the  financial 
atatement,  said  it  was  satisfactory,  considering  the  severe  strain 
than  had  been  upon  the  f uuds,  to  be  able  to  show  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  at  all.  Not  only  had  the  expenses  inci- 
denlal  to  uie  Exhibition  to  be  met,  but  the  presentation  prints 
lor  the  preceding  year  had  to  be  paid  for.  To  defray  the  oost  of 
the  latter  alone  the  balance  of  1882  was  reduced  to  less  than  five 
ponnds.  The  entire  cost  of  the  Exhibition  was  £31  Is.  6d.,  and 
when  the  sum  rttUsed  by  advertisements  in  the  eatabgue  was 
deducted,  the  aetnal  disbnrssment  for  the  Exhibition  was  £24  8s.  4d. 
Am  a  set-df  against  these  two  items  in  the  balance  sheet,  each 
member  received,  for  1882,  a  print  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  iu 
valoe  to  his  annual  subscription  ;  whilst  for  but  year  members 
leeeived  an  exhibition  ticket  entitling  them  to  a  fortnight's  free 
adnusslon  to  the  Art  Gallery.  The  balance-sheet  shows  an  advance 
of  ewht  subscriptions  over  last  jeu  ;  and  three  more  were  re- 
ceived after  the  accounts  were  audited.  There  were  still,  however, 
six  snbeeripUons  in  arrears.  All  things  considered,  the  Associa- 
tioii  was  financially  in  a  very  satisfactory  position,  there  being  a 
mall  balance  on  tiie  right  side. 

The  reports  were  favourably  criticised  and  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  J.  r.  Gibson  proposed  in  eulogistic  terms  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Seoetary  and  Treasurer. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Sawyer  and  the  Chairman  the  vote  was 
eairied  with  acclanaation,  as  were  also  thanks  to  the  President,  the 
Auditor,  and  the  Exhibition  Snb-Committee. 

The  Chaibman  presented  to  the  Association,  on  behalf  of 
Oolonel  Sheppee,  a  handsome  portfolio. 

The  Secbbtaby  was  requested  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciataon  to  CoL  Sheppee  for  his  useful  and  much-wanted  gift. 

The  scrutineers  (Messrs.  T.  M.  Laws,  Ridley,  and  Gray)  a^)- 
pointed  to  examine  the  voting  papers  reported  the  result  of  their 
mvestigation  as  appended  :— 

iVsatdbil— Col.  Sheppee. 

Viee-PreMid^nU—VioU  A.  8.  Herschel  and  Prof.  P.  Bedson. 

Hon.  JVuuurtr — Mr.  P.  M.  Laws. 

GNMi^i^— Messrs.  Au^,  Dodds,  Downey,  Gibson,  Goold,  Gal- 
tovaji  PayiM^  Mating,  Bidley,  and  Sawyer. 


S<m.  Secretary -^^b,  J.  Pike,  11,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle, 

Auditor — ^Mr.  E.  Schumann. 

In  'aooordanoe  with  notice  given  at  the  previous  meeting,  the 
Hon.  Sbcbbtabt  moved  to  alter  rule  61  by  making  the  sub- 
scription for  ladies  5s.  per  annum,  and  said  that  his  object  was 
to  increase  the  number  of  members,  to  assist  the  funds,  and  to 
make  the  Association  more  social  in  character.  Of  course  such 
lady-members  would  receive  presentation  prints  aiid  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  members,  except  with  regard  to  holdiog 
office.    The  motion  was,  after  some  litUe  discussion,  passed. 

The  adjourned  discussion  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Swinton's  paper,  en- 
titled *'  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Photography  in  Na- 
tural Colours,"  re^  before  the  AssociatLon  December  llih, 
18d3,  was  opened  by  the  Secretary,  and  was  sustained  with 
much  animation  by  Messrs.  Qibson,  Downey,  Pae,  Sawyer,  Laws, 
Swinton,  and  other  gentlemeo.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Gibson  the  discussion  was  again  adjourned,  pending  the 
result  of  some  promised  further  discussion. 

LeBDS  PHOTOaBAPHIG  SOOISTT. 

The  u  sual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  January  10th.  at  the 
Philosophical  HaU. 

Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  presidential  address,  said  that  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  photography  in  these  latter-day  dry-plate  days,  and  the 
extent  to  which  Uie  art  was  inteliigantly  practised  by  scores  of 
people  to  whom  it  was  the  chief  occupation  of  leisure  hours, 
seemed  to  many  sufficient  reason  for  ihe  establishment  of  a  Pho- 
tographic Society.  Leeds  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  towns 
in  wluch  the  process  of  Da^erre  gained  a  habitation.  To  the 
late  Mr  Huggou  must  be  given  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
resident  portrait  photographer  in  the  town.  That  gentleman 
taught  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  process.  Hore  than 
thirty  years  ago  a  small  band  of  enthusiastic  workers,  including 
Messrs.  Wm.  Fieldhouse,  Wm.  Gardham,  Wm.  Halliday,  Thos. 
Briggs,  Thos.  Dixon,  Thos.  Hope,  R.  J.  Fowler,  Wm.  Pumphrey 
(of  York)^  and  Henry  Brady,  F.B.S.,  oentred  round  the  vioe- 
president  {Mr,  J.  W.  Ramsden),  and,  thanks  to  his  liberality, 
the  Yorkshire  College  possessed  a  number  of  the  results  of  the 
eftorts  of  the  first  Photographic  Society  of  Leeds.  This  Society 
seemed  to  have  been  comparatively  short-lived,  and  to  have 
become  merged  in  a  general  soientifie  society.  The  photographic 
section  of  this  Society  lost  its  independent  existence  on  the 
creation  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London.  IJnder  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Teaadale,  the  Leeds  Society  was  resuscitated 
about  two  years  ago  as  a  section  of  the  local  Natural  History 
Society,  and  from  that  had  sprung  the  present  body.  Of  the 
vitality  of  this  org<inisation  the  newly-elected  President  had 
little  doubt.  Its  members  already  numbered  more  than  fifty, 
and  included  most  of  the  best'known  amateur  and  many  leading 
professional  photographers  in  the  district.  Having  given  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  photog^phic  societies  in 
Leeds,  Professor  Thorpe  deUveored  an  interesting  address,  whose 
object  waa  to  further  the  sdeutific  and  experimental  side  of  the 
art,  and  to  show  how  fruitful  and  promising  is  this  department 
of  chemical-physics.  There  was  much  in  the  early  work  of 
photography  which,  read  in  the  light  of  to-day,  merited  intelli- 
gent examination.  Many  of  the  earlier  methods  were  still 
worthy  of  attention ;  indeed,  some  of  them  were  capable  of 
affording  results  whi(^,  in  point  of  artistic  merit  and  technical 
excellence,  were  hardly  surpassed  by  the  productions  of  our 
modem  processes.  Any  association  that  would  make  pretensions 
to  be  a  photographic  society  in  a  real  and  complete  sense  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that»  of  all  the  pictorial  arts,  photo- 
graphy had  the  most  direct  and  immediate  coimection  with 
physical  science.  Photography  was  essentially  a  branch  of 
applied  chemistry  and  physics.  Everybody  recognised  thie,  yet 
little  was  done  towards  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  wree  essentially  connected  with  thescientific  or  theoretic 
Bide  of  photography.  For  example,  practically  nothing  was 
known  beyond  the  fact  of  the  phenomenon  that  a  gelatino- 
bromide  plate,  after  exposure,  will,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  gradually 
lose  the  impress  which  is  called  the  latent  iiaage.  There  was  in 
fact»  no  lack  of  questions  relating  to  the  scientific,  and  especially 
the  chemical  side  of  photography,  many  of  which  might  be 
answered  by  systematic  experiment.  There  was  the  perennial 
question  of  canary  versus  rubv  medium,  the  influence  of  thick 
and  thin  films  of  gelatine,  and  the  causes  which  determine  the 
deterioration  of  platen.  After  giving  other  instances  wherein 
experiment  and  ressarch  might  be  rewarded,  the  President 
pointed  oat  that  the  number  of  scientific  workers  in  photoc^phy 
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was  really  yery  small.  The  field  waa  atill  open,  and  rich  in 
promise  to  the  intelligent  worker.  In  no  branch  of  science  could 
resulU  be  more  easily  got ;  the  returns  and  the  profits  were 
equally  quick  and  great.  Some  there  were  who  looked  upon 
photography  as  a  mere  pictorial  art>  and  had  scant  q^pathy 
with  the  scientific  aspect  of  their  work.  To  these  gentlemen 
the  Sk>ciety  was  ready  to  give  every  appreciation,  while  welcoming 
among  them  all  who  were  willing  to  contribute  to  the  syste- 
matic aiid  sdentifio  development  of  the  art 

« 

Bristol  and  West  of  Ehgland  Amatbub  Fhotoobafuio 

Absociation. 
Tkb  deferred  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  December 
Ist^  at  the  Association's  Studio,  Portland  Street^  Kingsdown, 
Mr.  T.  Davbt,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.    - 

The  previous  meeting's  minutes  having  been  confirmed, 

The  Tbbasubeb  (Mr.  C.  Brightman)  read  the  accounts  and 
balance  sheet,  which  showed  the  Asiociation  to  be  in  a  healthy 
finandal  condition. 

The  Hon.  Secbbtabt  (Mr.H.  A.  Hood  Daniel)  stated  that 
the  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers. 

Col.  Plaifaib  suggested  that  it  might  save  time  to  re-elect 
all  the  officers  together ;  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  better  to  elect  each  officer  separately,  that  plan 
was  adopted,  with  the  following  result  :^ 

PreHdent^Ur.  T.  Davey. 

Viee-preiidmit^Ueiv.  W.  J.  Whiting  and  Col.  Playfoir. 

Treasurer^Mr,  E.  Brightman. 

jffon,  Seereitiry — Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel. 

One  of  the  existing  vacancies  on  the  coundl  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  J.  Plmlips. 

The  meeting  then  formed  itself  into  committee,  and  discussed 
the  extensive  arrangements  requisite  to  be  made  for  the  success- 
ful oanying  out  of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition, 
with  regard  to  which  the  report  given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  was 
of  a  very  satisfactory  nature,  esi>ecially  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  exhibits,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  signified 
their  willingness  to  act  as  jurors. 


9ti  CnriiBotifttiits. 


TLvSk  itt  i\t  9tnM0. 

Photogbafhio  Sooiktt  of  Qbbat  Bbitain.  —  The  next 
mid-monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  wiU  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  January  22nd,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  Bast. 

A  Photoobaphic  Acnoir.—At  the  Metropolitan  County  Court 
of  Bloomsbury,  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  case  of  Ashber  v,  Clark 
was  heard  before  Mr.  Judge  Baoon,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
being  both  photographers.  The  action  was  brou^^t  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  recover  the  sum  of  £12  15s.  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. From  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  it  transpired  that  in 
May,  1882,  he  lent  the  defendant,  who  was  anxious  to  take 
some  large  heads,  a  camera  with  lenses  for  that  purpose,  and 
althou^  he  had  made  repeated  applications  to  the  defendant  for 
its  return,  he  had  failed  to  obtain  it,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
obliged  to  bring  the  present  action  to  recover  its  value.  In 
repljT  to  the  learned  judge,  the  plaintiff  said  that  the  camera 
ongmally  cost  him  £12  10s.,  but  he  had  expended  more  money 
on  having  extra  fronts  to  receive  other  lenses  for  it.  The  plain- 
tiff's solicitor  produced  letters  written  by  the  defendant  promis- 
ing to  return  the  camera  in  June  last,  but  he  had  never  done 
so.  The  plaintiff  said,  in  conseauence  of  Uie  inconvenience  he 
had  been  put  to,  he  had  to  purchase  another  instrument,  which 
cost  him  £9  lOs.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had 
pawned  the  camera,  and  he  o£Rsred  to  redeem  it  if  he  would  give 
him  the  duplicate,  but  he  could  not  obtain  even  that.  At  this 
stage  of  the  case,  the  learned  judge  said  the  plaintiff  was  clearly 
entitled  to  judgment  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs  on 
that  amount.    Judgment  was  entered  accordingly. 

The  Allbobd  DBOOMPOsrrioN  of  Prosphokous  Amhydbidb 
BT  SUMLIQRT.  -  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Lewes  have  made  a  series 
of  experiments  which  lead  tiiem  to  conclude  that  the  results 
Obtained  by  Irving  are  consequent  upon  the  use  of  an  impure 
phosphorous  anhydride,  it  being  apparently  contaminated  with 
minute  crystals  of  phosphorous ;  and  the  darkening  observed  on 
its  exposure  to  light  doubtless  arises  from  the  conversion  of  this 
phosphorous  into  the  amorphous  variety. 

Photogbaphio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  on 
Wednesday,  Janaaiy  28rd,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  '*0n 
the  FrepuBtion  of  Clond  Negatives,  and  Using  Them," 


Majob-Gbnbbal  p.— 1.  Oas  or  candle  flame  may  very  well  be 
trusted  for  sGneitiEing.  Thank  you  for  aaggestioa,  which  we  ^11 
certainly  act  upon. 

Chas.  O.  Williams. — ^A  method  based  upon  the  principle  you  refer 
to  is  not  likely  to  prove  satisfactory,  but  you  may  gather  all  the 
information  you  desire  from  an  article  on  page  402  of  our  last 
Volume. 

Stains. — It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  an  inequality  in 
the  albumen  coating.    Try  another  sample  of  paper. 

T.  Lbwis.— 1.  Wa  should  advise  you  not  to  allow  lets  than  an  inoh 
between  them.  2.  They  arise  firam  the  use  of  an  nnsnitable  gda- 
tine.     Trf  Nelson's  X  opaque. 

J.  H.  W.  B. — We  should  advise  you  to  communicate  with  Captain 
Abney.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department^ 
South  Kensington,  will  reach  bim. 

A.  O.  Lbvt. — It  has  been  too  long  in  the  developer.  You  should 
have  gi?en  double  the  exposure. 

South  Dbvon. — The  term  isgenerallj  applied  to  gelatine  contain- 
ing a  soluble  bichromate,  such  as  the  bichromate  of  potasrinm  or 
ammonium,  and  we  may  mention  the  following  as  examples  of  its 
use.  '  A  sheet  of  gelatine  is  soaked  in  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bidiromate  until  it  is  flaccid,  after  which  it  is  carefully 
laid  on  a  ah^t  of  glass  andra^dly  dried.  Such  a  film,  if  exposed 
under  a  negative,  loses  its  property  of  swelling  in  water  where 
acted  u^n  oy  light,  end  if  the  exposed  film  is  soaked  in  water,  a 
picture  IS  obtained  in  relief.  Take  another  example.  Six  parte 
of  gelatine  and  one  of  bichromate  of  ammonium  are  dissolved  in 
thirtjr  parts  of  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  a  layer  of  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  dry  on  a  levelled  glass  plate.  When  expoeed 
and  soaked,  the  plate  may  form  the  matrix  upon  which  copper  ia 
deposited  by  the  electro^rpe  process.  Printing  plates  are  often 
made  by  methods  of  this  character. 

Edwik  Gbant.— About  two  ounces  of  water  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  gelatine,  and  this  will  be  found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  emnl- 
sion  to  a  convenient  conmstency  for  working. 

Alfred  M.  Shabp.— 1.  The  difference  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  cold  solutions  soften  the  gelatme  film  much  more  slowly 
than  warm  liquids,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  should  nsB' 
fer  to  increase  the  ammonia  rather  than  reduce  the  amount  of  bro- 
mide. It  is  not  likely  that  anything  was  wrong  with  the  sample 
of  ruby  glass,  but  you  probably  expected  too  much  8f  it.  Yon 
will  see  a  note  about  the  use  of  cherry  fabric  and  white  tissue  paper 
in  another  part  of  the  Nj^ws. 

F.  O.  M.— Thank  you ;  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  it. 

E.  Williams. — Decidedly  make  a  claim  upon  the  publishers. 
Mention  that  you  have  proof  which  you  can  supply  them  with ; 
that  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  your  work.  You  seem  to 
have  a  very  good  case. 

H.  Spink  and  w-.  K.— Mr.  Obome,  of  Red  Lion  Square,  snppliea 
earthenware  washing  troughs,  grooved. 

Ibon. — Under  the  exceptional  cireumstanoas  to  which  you  refer, 
we  should  advise  you  to  make  a  contact  tiaas^aran<^  on  a  gela- 
tine plate,  and  to  intensify  this.  From  the  mtenslfled  trana- 
parancy  you  will  obtain  a  reproduced  negative. 

R.  W. — It  is  oheaner  than  the  ordinary  lantern,  but  we  ahould  cer- 
tainly not  regaru  it  as  better. 

Bbv.  H.  B.  Habb.— We  have  forwarded  it. 


BasploynMnt  IVanted. 

Salesman  to  photo,  ft  fnme  makers.— L.  W.,  18.  Plantation*rd ,  Oxfoxd. 
Opoator.  oolottrist,  Ac— 8.  Qeorge.  Sherwood-yilla,  Brunswiok-pk.,  N. 
Neg.  Retouoher,  lady.—M.  F.,  GasKell'B,  15,  Suasex-rd.,  8.  Kenarngton. 
Reoeption-Boom  or  Shop.— 0.  If .,  S,  Dover-ter.,  DoveiHst.,  SitMngbonrae. 
Retoucher,  Lady,  flnt-dMS.— E.  M.,  PkoU.  N^ma  Oflioe. 
Spotter  ft  Mounter. —Xifls  Stewart,  3,  Albany-ter.,  Bournemouth. 
Retoucher  ft  Spotter.— L.  F^  SO,  Swanmore-rd.,  lale-of-'Wight. 
Silver  Printer,  1lrtt-class.—F.  Q.,  Photo,  News  Ofloe. 
Reoeption*Room,  Lady.— F.  W..  19,  ChryneU-rd.,  Brixton. 
Retoucher  (Lond.  only}*  o/o.  J.a.  Oockerton,  2,  Haaovar*pL,  Refeat*s-pk. 
Retoucher  ft  Assiatant  Curator.— Artist,  19,  Waterloo-at.,  Sonthsea,  Hants 
Oarbon  lnla«|;er,  Painter,  ftc— O.  Fischer,  ft4,  Bwnorstt.,  W. 
Recep.  xoom  and  manage  (Lady).— Rembrandt,  A,  High-rt.,  Ryde,  I.W. 
Retoucher,  worit-up  black-and-white  (Ladv).— w.  J.,  Photo.  If  two  Oflioe. 
Operator,  manager.— A.  E.  Walker,  lie,  Abbeyfleld-Td,  Pittsmoor,  Sheffield 
Opeiaior  or  manager.— W.  D.,  3,  Nursery-vils,  Bounds  gin,  NewSeuthgate 

llmpleyinent   Offered. 

Fitter*,  artificial  light  aoparatus.- Luzograph  Oo.,  North-end«  Oroydioa. 
Learner,  for  retouoi.— N.  M.,  c/o.  Shew  ft  Co.,  Wardoor-st.,  Oidbid-st.9  W. 
Operator,  flrst-olaaa.  ft  to  retouch.- Hodson.  8,  Market-pl.,  Retfocd. 
■niarfferfor  general  work.— D.  8.,  Photo.  Jftwi  Offloe. 
Dry-plate  man,  first-class.— Dry  plate,  37,  Thomton-st,  Brixton. 
Operator  and  retoucher.— F.  Baum,  c/o  Disderi  ft  Co.,  4,  Btook-tt.,  W. 
Female  Assistant  Printer.— F.  Baum,  c/o  Disderi  ft  Oo.,  4,  Brook-St..  W. 
Painter  in  Oils,  Club  work— K.,  Pho'o.  News Ofilce. 
Printer  &  Toner,  good  Vignetter.— Mr.  Vanderweyde,  18S,  Rejrant-et.,  W. 
Photo-litho.  Oper.  (tmnsierr,  oollotppes,).— Stewui,  Photo.  News  Offioe. 
Lady,  Youth,  and  Apprentices.— S,  The  Pavement,  Olapham  Oommon. 
Operator,  copy,  enlarge,  fto.-^.  Mudd  and  Son,  St.  Ann's-^q.,  Manchester. 
Assistant  Pnntcr,  to  reside  in  house.- W.  J.  Anckom,  Arbroath,  N.B. 
You'h,  to  sensitise,  muunt,  ftc— Tomer  ft  Killicki  10,  Bansbury-pk.,  If. 
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A  NEW  PLAN   OF  REDUCING  THE  INTENSITY 
OF  GELATINE  NEGATIYEa 

Maht  metbods  have  been  proposed  for  rednoiog  the  in- 

taoaiiy  of  too  powerf ally  developed  negatives,  which  have 

thus  become  too  dense.    Some  of  these — as,  for  instance, 

peichloride  of  iron  and  iodine — attack  the  shadows  rather 

too  Tigorousljy  and  hence  reqaire  to  be  used  with  mnch 

diaoretion ;  but  still  they  have  found  advocates  among 

praotioal  men.    Others  use  chloride  of  copper  (or,  what 

amoonts  to  the  same  thing,  a  miztore  of  snlphate  of 

copper   and  chloride  of  sc^linm).  In  this  process,  the 

copper  ehloride  forms  a  thin  film  of  chloride  of  silver, 

wlule  snbohloride  of  copper  is  precipitated.     Subsequent 

treatment   of   the  negative  with   hyposulphite  of  soda 

solatioii  dissolves  this  chloride  of  sUver,  and  leaves  behind 

a  thinner  film  of  silver. 

Herr  L.  Belitzki,  of  Nordhauaeo,  has  recently  brought 
forward  another  weakening  method,  which  is  particularly 
snutable  for  negatives  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate.  It 
is  "based  upon  the  observation  that  the  green  crystals 
which  are  formed  in  all  old  oxalate  developers,  if  disaolved 
in  hyj^ulphite  of  soda  solution,  form  a  ready  means  of 
redocing  too  dense  negatives  which  have  not  been  inten* 
Btfied. 

The  pare  solution  of  the  green  double  oxalate  of  iron 
and  potMih  will  not  attack  silver,  and,  therefore,  even  if 
left  for  hours  in  contact  with  a  negative,  will  not  weaken 
thefifan. 

Bat  a  mixture  of  the  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  potash 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  does  attack  silver,  the  iron 
MJt  yielding  np  its  oxygen  to  the  silver,  and  forming  silver 
oxide,  whicm  in  a  nascent  condition  is  at  once  dissolved 
faj  the  hyposulphite. 

Herr  Belitiki  dissolves  from  5  to  10  parts  of  the  green 
doable  salt  in  100  parts  of  hyposulphite  solution  freshly 
prepared  (ordinary  concentration)  ;  but  as  he  prefers  to 
make  use  first  of  aJl  of  a  weak  solution,  only  five  per  cent. 
of  the  ^een  double  salt  is  employed  to  commence  with. 


the  solution  is  but  a  matter  of  course,  a  pipette  or  brush 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  stronger  mixture,  con- 
taining ten  per  cent  of  double  salt,  may  be  employed  for 
taking  stains  out  of  Unen,  shirt-cuffs,  &o. 

This  observation  of  Beli'skPs  at  once  explains  how  it 
is  that  negatives  devdoped  in  old  and  often-used  ferrous 
oxalate  solution  have  usually  such  thin  films.  It  teaches 
us,  therefore,  that  all  who  develop  with  ferrous  oxalate 
should  always  employ  freshly- prepared  solutions;  too 
much  density  can  slways  be  cured  afterwards  in  the  way 
we  have  just  shown. 


DIFFUSED  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

A  FORTNiOHT  siucs,  WO  described  some  experiments  under- 
taken to  secure  a  pleasant  and  safe  light  for  the  deve- 
loping room,  and  we  showed  tbat  an  ordinary  fish-tail  gas- 
burner  at  a  yard  distance  could  be  trusted  for  the  space 
of  two  minutes  behind  a  screen  of : 

1.  Four  sheets  of  "  stout  buff  "  paper. 

2.  Three  sheets  of  Inmberhand  paper. 

3.  One  sheet  of  thick  Harvey  ^ynolds  yellow  paper. 

4.  A  sheet  of  orange  glass  and  a  sheet  of  ground  glass. 

As  daylight  varies  so  much  from  time  to  time,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  employiog 
artificial  light  for  developing ;  and  certainly  one  of  the  best 
metbods  of  dark-room  illumination  is  to  have  the  fiame 
outside  the  room,  although  controlled  from  the  inside.  All 
vapours  and  gases  are  thus  excluded  from  the  apartment 
in  which  the  photographer  finds  himaelf. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  adapting  the  orange  and 
ground  glass  window  to  any  artificial  light,  and  by  making 
use  of  an  additional  orange  plate  and  a  second  ground 
glass  any  ordinary  source  of  illumination  may  be  so 
tempered  as  to  be  perfectly  safe  within  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  of  a  plate. 

Still,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  comfort  of  day- 


-^       ^  ,  f    -  .  .        light  as  an  illuminant ;  and  as  most  dark  rooms  get  their 

?^.^!??u"^???!?y_®^.^  _?1*?*^*'  it  w^^oured  mto  I  light  in  this  way,  we  have  made  a  few  experiments  with 

orange  and  ground  glaas  to  ascertain  how  these  can  be 


I,  and  the  fixea  negative,  which  need  not  be  washed, 
10  then  put  in,  and  taken  out  from  time  to  time  to  be 
examined  as  a  transparency.  As  the  weakening  of  the 
negative  goes  on  for  a  little  while  after  it  is  put  into 
water  and  washed,  Belitzki  recommends  that  the  film  be 
removed  from  the  bath  before  it  is  quite  thin  enough. 

llie  mixture  of  the  green  double  salt  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda  may  be  preserved  in  a  dark  place  most  perfectly, 
and  can  be  used  again  and  agaiu.  As  soon  as  a  yellow 
precipitate  makes  itself  seen,  the  liquid  should  be  filtered, 
and  when  it  gets  too  weak,  it  ia  strengthened  by  the 
additioa  of  a  few  more  crystals  of  the  green  salt.  That  a 
portioa  of  a  negative  may  be  reduced  in  iatensity  with 


safely  applied  to  such  apartments.  No  one  is  likely  to 
have  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  falling  u pen  his  dark-room 
window,  BO  we  did  not  start  with  these  conditions.  We 
took  for  our  experiment  a  developing  room  having  windows 
looking  into  a  well-lighted  studio,  the  windows  in  ques- 
tion measuriog  24  inches  by  80  inches.  These  were 
glazed  with  a  single  sheet  of  orange  and  ground  glass, 
with  the  result  that  the  so-called  dark-room  bscame 
almost  as  light  as  the  studio  adjoining. 

A  plate  exposed  (covered  with  a  strip  of  cardboard)  for 
two  minutes  in  this  room,  one  yard  from  the  windows, 
showed  very  distinct  traces  of  light. 
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Half  the  window  was  now  temporarily  blocked  up  wicb 
a  deal  board,  and  the  other  half  covered  with  a  second 
sheet  of  orange  glass.  There  was  now  a  window  measur- 
ing 24  inches  by  15  inches,  of  tolerably  large  dimensioos, 
therefore,  which  was  alaied  with  two  sheets  of  orange 
glass,  and  one  sheet  ofground  glass. 

A  plate  was  put  into  a  dark  slide,  and  placed  six  inches 
from  the  window ;  the  slide  was  pulled  up  one-third  for  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  and  at  the  lapse  of  tnis  time,  pulled 
up  two-thirds  for  half-a-minute.  Afterwards  it  was  deve- 
loped, one-third  of  it  having  been  exposed  forty- five 
seconds,  and  a  second  third  thirty  seconds,  within  six 
inches  of  the  window  :  the  plate  developed  clean. 

A  plate  exposed  in  the  room  for  sixty  seconds  at  a 
distance  of  one  yard  from  the  window,  also  developed 
dean. 

There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  pleasant  yellow 
light  afforded  in  these  circumstances  was  perfectly  safe. 
In  case  of  a  casual  increase  in  the  light,  a  curtain  of 
tammy  would;  doubtless,  furnish  any  further  protection 
that  might  be  necessary. 

A  further  experiment  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
which  will  show  now  much  more  light  may  be  employed 
with  a  lltde  judgment  The  board  blocking  up  half  the 
casement  was  taken  down,  and  now,  in  addition  to  the 
former  window,  there  was  another  equally  large 
(24''  X  15' )  glazed  with  a  single  orange  and  ground  glass, 
and  admitting  therefrom  a  vastly  increased  amount  of 
liffht.  A  plate  was  taken  out  of  a  dark  slide,  and  a  strip 
of  cardboard  held  against  it,  at  the  back  of  the  dark  room, 
at  a  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  window  (where  you 
m^ht  have  easily  seen  to  read  a  newspaper),  and  kept  in 
this  way  for  thirty  seconds  prior  to  its  development  Tlie 
experiment,  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  work  of  a 
dnmsy  operator,  proved  successful,  for  the  plate  de- 
veloped clean.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that 
for  a  developing  room,  ruby  light  is  not  actually  necessary ; 
if  Tour  yellow  light  is  too  powerful  at  any  time,  temper 
it  b^  adding  another  sheet  of  orange  glass,  or  by  em- 
ploying, as  in  the  old  wet  procese,  a  curtain  of  tammy. 


THE  ELECTRIC  SPARK  CONSIDERED  AS  A 
SIANDARD  LIGHT. 

Second  Article.— The  Voss  Electeical  Machine. 

The  Voss  machine  differs  from  the  older  types  of  electrical 
machines  inasmuch  as  its  action  is  not  dependent  upon 
friction,  but  it  acts  simply  by  induction,  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  the  induced  and  accumulated  energy  developed 
i4the  dynamo-electric  machine.  In  the  dynamo  there 
lurks  a  minute  initial  charge  of  magnetism,  which  sets  up 
a  current  in  the  armature  when  that  is  revolved,  and  this 
current  intensifies  the  magnetic  field  until  its  utmost 
limit  is  reached.  So  in  the  '*  induction  **  or  <*  influence  " 
machines  of  Uoltz  and  Voss,  the  small  initial  charge  pre- 
sent can  by  mechanical  force  be  caused  to  accumulate 
until  the  potential  reaches  the  limit  of  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit. 

The  machine  we  shall  now  describe  has  a  mahogany 
polished  base-board  staodiog  on  feet^  and  at  the  right-hand 
side  there  slides  out  a  bar  of  wood,  carrying  a  pillar  of 
wood,  through  which  passes  a  brass  tube  to  serve  as  the 
bearing  of  the  spindle  of  the  driving  ^mlley,  round  which 
passes  the  driving  cord,  whose  tension  is  kept  up  by  sliding 
out  and  clamping  the  slotted  bar.  At  the  back  of  the 
base-board  a  strong  wood  pillar  is  firmly  fixed,  and  this 
serves  to  carry  the  axle  ot  the  revolving  pUte.  There 
are  two  glass  plates ;  the  larger,  A,  is  12^  inches  diameter, 
and  has  a  hole  2}  inches  diameter.  This  plate  rests  on 
an  ebonite  rod  let  into  the  back  pillar,  and  upon  two  small 
ebonite  feet  screwed  into  the  base-board.    The  edges  of 

the  glass  are  nicely  smoothed,  and  on  the  farthest  side   __. _.  ._    ^      , 

there  are  pasted  four  discs  of  tinfoil  connected  in  pairs  by  |  especidly  if  the'  dJs&nce'betireen  the  knobs  be  great^  such 


a  strip  of  foil,  as  shown  at  F  F.  Over  these  discs  two  paper 
shields,  6,  are  pasted,  and  each  pair  is  also  connected  bj 
foil  with  the  elbow-shaped  brush-holders,  H  H. 

The  moving  plate  is  10^  inches  diameter,  and  has  a  hole 
in  its  centre  for  mounting  it  on  the  axis.  On  the  face 
neareat  us  there  are  fixed  six  discs  of  tinfoil,  D,  and  od 
each  disc  is  cemented  a  metallic  button.  The  two  plates* 
one  fixed  and  the  other  moving,  are  mounted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  it  is  this  air-spaoe  that  oon- 
stitntes  the  induction  field  between  the  discs  on  the  two 
plates.  The  moving  plate  is  insulated  by  ebonite  from  the 
axis  on  which  it  turns,  llie  collectors  £  E.are  fixed  on  to 
the  end  of  the  axis  nearest,  and  are  prolonged  to  the  4fis- 
chargers  C  C,  which  rest  up(m  the  two  smiul  Leydeo  jars 
L  L,  whose  outside  coaitings  are  eotmeeted  by  a  wire  be- 
neath the  base-boaffd.  The  upright  set  of  oombs  shewn  in 
the  sketch  are  more  eorsecUy  termed  aeutralixera,  and 
serve  to  discharge  the  moving  piste  of  any  residual  charge 
not  taken  up  by  the  collectors  before  the  discs  on  plate 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  opposite  set  of  discs  on 
the  inducing  plate.  In  practice  this  nentralizer  is  placed 
with  its  upper  part  more  inclined  towards  the  left,  and 
towards  the  discs  F.  The  brushes  U  U  are  beat  ee  that 
they  just  tip  the  metallic  buttons  on  the  face  of  the' 
revolving  plate. 

The  plates  and  the  jars  are  carefully  coated  with  thin 
shellic  varnish.  The  machine  described  is  the  smallest 
size  usually  made,  and  is  not  expensive.  A  far  better  in- 
sight than  any  written  description  can  be  obtained  by 
procuring  one  of  the  machines  and  taking  it  asunder  and 
then  replacing  it,  and  by  studying  its  form  and  action 
much  will  be  learned  of  its  principle  which  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  in  a  few  pages  of  the  News. 

The  machine  can  be  used  to  work  vacuum  tubes,  for 
which  purpose  it  performs  remarkably  well — better,  we 
think,  than  the  induction  oofl.  The  method  of  usiog  the 
machine  is  as  follows  : — 

A  dry  and  preferably  warm  room  is  desirable.  la 
summer  the  machine  will  not  require  so  dose  an  observ-  ' 
ance  of  this  as  in  winter,  when,  upon  days  like  last 
Christmas  Day  and  Boxing  Day,  the  atmosphere  eveiT- 
where  is  charged  with  moisture;  this  necessitates  w 
warming  and  drying  of  the  machine,  just  to  dissipate  the 
invisible  film  of  damp  which  condenses  on  the  glass  plates. 
A  film  of  moisture  conducts  the  electricity  away  as  fast  as 
it  is  evolved,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  breathing  on  the 
plates  when  the  machine  is  in  action ;  this  causes  the  * 
« current"  to  oease  or  reverse  its  polarity.  The  machine 
should  be  olean^t.6.,  free  from  dust— for  when  a  machine 
is  used,  so  long  as  it  is  in  an  excited  condition,  it  attracts 
all  the  dust  of  the  apartment,  so  much  so  as  to  become 
quite  coated  over  with  a  black  film  of  dirt,  which,  of  counwy 
interferes  with  its  perfect  performance.  When  oleaning 
the  machine  there  need  be  no  hesitation  In  using  a  damp 
cloth  if  afterwards  the  machine  be  set  near  a  fire  or  stove 
so  as  to  dispe  1  the  moisture.  As  soon  as  the  plates  be- 
come dry  and  warm,  the  machine  will  perform  without 
any  delay ;  whenever  a  machine  refuses  to  "  take,'*  it  may 
be  certain  that  there  is  moisture,  dirt,  or  damp  somewhere. 
On  dry,  frosty  days,  the  machine  will  usually  respond 
directly,  even  after  standing  all  night  in  a  cool  room,  for 
then  no  duubt  the  moisture  of  the  apartment  has  become 
condensed  upon  the  windows,  especially  if  the  temperature 
outside  is  much  lower  than  insiae. 

The  machine  beiog  dry  and  the  apartment  warm,  on 
turniog  the  handle  according  to  the  natural  order  of  things 
— VIZ.,  from  left  to  right  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock— we  soon  see  or  hear  the  machine  '*  take,"  and  the 
sparics  pass  between  the  knobs  of  the  dis  -harger.  In  a 
dark-room  the  whole  machine  seems  alive ;  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  violet  streams  of  fire  flowing 
towards  the  collectors  of  the  discharger,  and  if  we  slacken 
the  rate  of  turning   we    see    the   machine   ^  reverse, ** 
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mm  4|  indiea,  th«  muinmiii  length  of  ipark  we  hne  been 
abla  to  obUin  with  the  macbiae  described.  If  the  koobs 
1m  dnwo  beyond  one  fneh  ^nrt,  the  gpark  is  no  longer 
rtnight,  bat  becomes  more  or  less  forked,  like  lightning, 
•ad  often  the  epftrk  trsTsmese  zig-ugnetheqailtc  doable 
tba  diituoe  between  the  knob*.  When  the  machine  is 
tkna  etniued  it  would  be  exceedingly  duigeroiu  to  intet- 
poM  the  person  so  u  to  reoeira  I  hefnll  force  of  &  disohsige 
ofmchhigh  tension.  A  few  sboaka  and  Bmsrt  twinges 
will  aoon  teach  the  operator  what  to  touch  and  what  to 
Kvoid.  Let  oa  now  approach  the  knobs  to  within  one 
■nok  of  each  other,  and  fix  them  there  aothat  the;  will  not 


shake  bj  the  jarring  of  the  machine  Ja  action  ;  then  stody 
the  spark  at  one  inch,  and  obeerre  how  rery  similar  eaoh 
spark  is  to  its  precursor. 

Now  let  us  remove  the  two  jars  which  aapporii  the  right 
Hod  left  halres  of  the  discharuer :  on  ravolving  the  plate, 
the  spark  between  the  kaobs  is  no  longei  luminona,  bat 
appears  to  be  compoeed  of  a  bundle  of  thin  thready  Tiolet- 
tmted  sparks,  which  conTey  to  the  mind  the  impression  that 
the  discharge  between  the  kooba  is  really  a  "  cnrrent,"  and 
Buch  we  be&eTe  it  to  be.  The  actinic  force  of  this  dis- 
charge is  extremely  low,  and  prores  that  the  capacity 
for  diarge  ai  the  machine  per  k  may  be  ignored  in  onr 


■HHtiPri  form  we  shall  preaently  point  oat. 

U  we  I>lace  a  ^eoe  of  plun  ^ass,  say  a  qusrter'plate,  on 
Mteh  ol  the  brasa  diet  from  which  the  jars  were  removed, 
wad  OB  each  ^ce  of  glass  place  a  ihilKeg,  and  oonaeot  the 
^tifliinga  iritb  the  arms  of  the  discharger  by  two  straight 
riliiw  of  braas  wire,  we  thereby  make  two  miniature 
Livden-jsis,  in  faet,  wboaeanrfaoea  are  not  abore  one-fifth 
of  the  jars  proper.  On  turning  the  handle  of  the  maobine, 
we  get  sparks  decidedly  more  laminona  than  when  no 
jiatm  were  naed. 

If  we  replace  the  sliilliogi  by  half-crown  pieces,  we 
obtain  a  marked  increase  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark, 
Tbla  all  proTes  that  it  is  the  atorage  capacity  of  the  jars 
which  inDuencea  the  lumiuosity  of  oor  spark. 

Let  o>  now  lake  two  pieces  of  rather  thin  glass,  say  fire 
fnebea  iqnaie,  and  cut  fonr  pieces  of  tin-foil  exactly  three 
iniJies  square,  and  with  paste  fix  a  piece  on  either  side  of 
eaeh  pane  of  glass,  learing  an  inch  o(  margiti  round  each 
piece  of  foil.  When  dry,  clean  both  >idea  and  give  each 
pane  a  coat  of  thin  shellac  varniah,  made  by  dissolring 
shellac  in  ordinary  "  finish  "  or  apirite.  We  hive  now 
made  what  are  termed  "  falminating  paae»,"  which  arc 
really  the  coatiogs  of  Leyden-jars  spread  out.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difflcnlt  to  meaaure  the  ares  of  the  iuiide  and 
oataida  eoatia&e  of  two  small  jsrs,  bat  with  onr  two  picoes 
of  thin  gU»  Uie  difficnlty  Taniihes,  for  we  can  cut  our 
tiiiMIa  euotly  three  inchei  sqaare  to  a  hair'a  breadth ; 


and  here,  be  it  understood,  is  one  of  the  strongest  points 
of  oar  claim  to  a  standard,  for  what  can  be  more  definite 
than  such  data  as  these  ? 

We  will  now  place  our  two  standard  panes  on  the  plaoe 
usually  occupied  by  the  jars,  and  connect  their  apper  sides 
with  the  two  brass  wires  to  the  discharger.  On  operating 
the  machioe,  we  obtain  sparks  closely  reaembliog  the  jar 
spark,  bat  we  have  definitely  fixed  the  nnit  of  sarface— 
viz.,  iiiree  inches  square. 

The  law  which  operates  apon  this  matter  ia  very  clear. 
The  limit  of  charge  of  given  snrfacea  depends  upon  tha 
potential  of  the  machine,  and  the  eabstance  of  the  dielec- 
tiic  (the  glass) ;  bnt  these  limits  ate  not  strained  whei« 
the  striking  distance  (the  length  of  spark)  ia  smalL  For 
small  distanoea,  the  striking  distance  is  directlv  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and  inversdy  propor- 
tional to  the  extant  of  the  coated  surfajes;  in  other 
words,  it  is  proportionat  to  the  electric  density.  The 
luminoeitj,  also,  is  i^iefly  dependent  upon  the  electric 
density  (limited  by  tlie  area  of  the  condensers),  and  is 
influenced  by  the  nalnre  of  the  bodies  between  which  the 
spark  psBsea,  the  atmosphere,  and  barometric  pressure. 

Practically,  most  of  these  conditions  do  not  influence  the 
result  if  we  work  with  a  view  to  uniformity,  because,  with 
a  machine  made  to  gauge,  the  atmospheric  density  is  about 
the  only  really  disturbieg  element  likely  to  interfere. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  uniformity,  therefore,  we 
advocate  a  standard  machine,  the  plates  of  which  caa  be 
made  to  gauge,  the  brasswork  alBo|to  patterns,  interchange- 
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able»  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  affair  just  like  so  many  bullets 
cast  from  one  mould ;  the  chief  care  being  devoted  to  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  condenserSf  and  the 
coated  area.  Brass  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as  a  pretty 
constant  article  for  the  metal  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
snch  matters  as  residual  charge  and  atmospheric  pressure 
may  be  disregarded.  The  rest  are  merely  matters  of  de- 
tail. 

The  data  now  given  will  bear  examination  from  a  prac- 
tical, as  well  as  a  theoretical,  point  of  view.  In  the  use 
of  the  phosphorescent  tablet,  vast  errors  may  arise  in  ex- 
citing the  tablet,  but  still  more  seriously  in  fixing  the 
pericd  between  the  end  of  excitation  (the  period  during 
whidi  the  most  rapid  decline  occurs  in  tbe  luminous  sur- 
face), and  the  commencement  of  the  luminous  action  upon 
the  sensitive  plate  behind  the  screen.  Further,  the  distaince 
between  the  luminous  tablet  and  the  screen  is  about  half- 
an«inch,  therefore  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  paper  is 
sufficient  to  mar  the  results.  In  our  electric  spark  system 
time  is  not  an  element ;  it  matters  not  whether  the  one 
hundred  sparks  be  drawn  as  quickly  as  the  mind  can  count 
them,  or  whether  they  pass  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute ; 
and  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  trifling  error  at  six  inches 
difflerenoe  between  light  and  screen  can  weigh  with  one- 
hundredth  of  the  force  it  would  do  if  only  separated  by 
half -an-inch  ?  Time  being  left  out  of  the  calculation,  if 
we  count  one  spark  too  many  or  one  short,  it  merely  makes 
a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  a  <][uantity  totally  inappreci- 
able. The  hundreath  spark  will  have  the  same  actinism 
as  the  first :  there  is  no  "  decline." 

Another  careful  point  to  be  studied  would  be  the  one 
inch  of  separation  of  the  knobs  of  the  discharger.  We 
shall  eliminate  any  error  here  by  either  making  the  balls 
a  fixture,  or  else  makiog  the  printing- frame  and  discharger 
all  in  one  piece,  with  knobs  set  inalterably  at  a  fixed  inch. 
Phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  is  made  which 
absorbs,  and  therefore,  gives  off  all  the  different  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  How,  then,  can  it  be  pretended  that  con- 
atanoy  can  be  claimed  for  an  article  of  which  one  tablet 
may  be  made  giving  off  a  violet,  and  another  a  tinge  of 
red  ?  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  luminous 
tablet  is  a  standard  within  itself,  in  relation  to  itself ;  that 
woold  depend  upon  the  excitant,  and  the  duration  of 
excitation  ;  and  maybe  a  farthing  candle  would  be  equally 
entitled  to  be  considered  a  standard.  Then,  again,  tempe- 
rature has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  return  of  light  from  a 
phosphorescent  tablet.  For  instance,  if  we  excite  a  tablet, 
and  a  finger  or  thumb  comes  in  contact  with  its  back, 
probably  just  by  the  time  an  exposure  is  being  made  the 
heat  of  the  digit  will  have  penetrated  sufficiently  to  cause 
that  part  to  give  off  an  increase  of  light  capable  of  forcing 
out  an  additional  number  or  two.  No  such  errors  as  the^e 
are  possible  by  the  proper  employment  of  the  electric 
spark  system. 

^  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  ensure  constancy  in  the 
air  through  which  the  spark  passes  by  enclosing  the  knobs 
in  a  glass  vessel  containing  pure  dry  air  sealed  from  the 
outside  atmosphere ;  but  we  really  do  not  think  thi^  is 
necessary.  If  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  such  that  the 
machine  will  perform  properly,  we  believe  the  spark  will 
be  found  remarkably  constant. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  standard  machine  should  be 
set  under  an  air-tight  glass  case,  on  a  stand  a  la  sewing 
machine,  and  driven  by  a  geared  pinion  through  the  base. 
A  tray  of  chloride  of  calcium  would  keep  the  air  dry,  as 
would  be  indicated  by  a  strip  of  carbon  tissue  and  a 
^loride  of  cobalt  test  paper  suspended  within  the  case. 
The  balls  of  the  discharger  could  come  out  through  two 
holes  in  the  glass  bushed  by  ebonite  washers.  If  manu- 
factrared  in  numbers,  the  capacity  of  the  jars  for  charge 
could  be  measured,  and  all  made  electrically  equal ;  in 
other  words,  any  number  of  machines  could  be  turned  out 
giving  sparks  of  the  same  actinic  force. 

TkiBj  theo)  is  our  Standard  Electric  I4ght. 


SOMETHING  PRACTICAL  ABOUT  LENSES. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  tbe  theoretical  study  of  optics, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  photographic  lens.  On  the 
contrary,  until  the  photographer  has  got  into  his  heftd 
some  idea  of  the  oonstmotion  of  lenses  and  the  laws  that 
govern  their  focus,  he  is  likely  to  blunder  a^ol1t  everj 
time  he  ventures  upon  the  simplest  of  optical  |.ioblems, 
and,  what  is  worse  still,  do  inferior  work,  by  reason  of 
ignorance  of  the  tools  he  possesses. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  acquiring  knowledge  which  faila 
to  stick  m  one^s  memory.  The  school- boy  is  pat  at  hia 
dates  while  at  school,  and  cau  tell  yon  quickly  the  year 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  died,  or  the  day  that  Kin^ 
Qenry  YIII.  proclaimed  himself  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
Unfortunately,  unless  he  gets  something  more  than  the 
mere  theoretical  date  by  heart — unless  he  takes,  forio- 
stance,  an  interest  in  some  fact  or  event  in  connection  with 
that  date — this  gradually  fades  away  like  a  latent  image 
that  is  never  developed,  and  his  mind  is  once  more  a  blank. 
So  it  will  happen  to  the  photographer  who  only  takes 
optics  theoretically,  and  never  experiments  practically  with 
his  lenses ;  and  our  object  at  the  present  moment  is,  while 
leaving  theory  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  is  quite  capable 
of  doing,  to  demonstrate  how  a  few  hours  of  the  dull 
weather  may  be  profitably  spent  in  learning  something 
practical  about  one's  lenses. 

Some  photographers  are  in  possession  of  a  whole  battery 
of  lenses ;  others  manage  to  do  a  vast  amoant  of  work  with 
three  or  four.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  sup- 
pose our  photographer  has  half-a-doaen.  They  are  of 
various  kinds  and  have  different  names  ;  but  beyond  know* 
iug  that  he  usually  employs  this  one  for  carte  pictures, 
that  for  out-door  work,  a  third  for  copying,  &c.,  he  knows 
little  definitely  about  them,  and  his  assistant  probably 
less. 

Now  a  straightforward  way  of  comparing  the  capacitiea 
of  lenses  in  a  practical  fashion,  is  to  adopt  some  oommon 
object,  say  a  two-foot  rule,  and  to  look  at  this  on  the 
focuseing  glass  of  yocr  camera  at  a  medium  distance,  say 
twelve  feet  from  the  lens.  You  have  then  always  a  measure 
of  the  capacity  of  a  lens  in  your  eye.  My  So.  I  lens,  you 
will  say  to  yourself,  makes  the  two-foot  rule,  at  a  distance 
of  twelve  feet,  aj^pear  exactly  5^  inches  long,  while  my  Na  S 
lens  shows  an  image  of  3f  inches,  and  my  No.  7  gives 
an  image  of  but  1  inch.  To  make  matters  quite  dear,  you 
try  all  your  lenses,  and  note  the  results  on  a  card,  thus : 

Comparison  of  Lenses. 


Siu  of  a  iwO'Jooi  object  at  12  feet 

No.  1.— Copying  lens  (focal  length  261  inches)      ...  51  inches 

No  2.— View  lens  (focal  length  20*  inches) 4      „ 

No.  8.— Portrait  lens  (focal  length  17f  inches)         ...  3}    „ 

No.  4.— Portrait  lens  (focal  length  12  inches)  ...  f^  „ 

No.  6.— Wide  angle,  view  (focJ  length  7  inches)     ...  ly^  inch 

No.  0.— Portrait  lens  (focal  length  6  inches) lA  .. 

No.  7.-View  (focal  length  6  inches)...        p  ,'; 

Two  or  three  copies  of  this  card  are  made  and  put  up  in 
the  studio,  work-room,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  in  view 
of  everyone  in  the  establishment.  In  this  way,  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  lenses  is  soon  made,  and  when  some 
picture  has  to  be  taken  beyond,  say,  the  ordinary  carte  por- 
trait, the  photographer,  whether  he  is  principal  or  assistant, 
has  in  his  mind  what  lens  is  most  likely  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions required.     He  has  but  two  factors  to  bear  in  mind 

the  two-foot  rule  and  the  disUnce  of  tweWe-feet— and  he 
can  at  once  give  a  good  guess  which  of  his  lenses  to  soitw 
into  the  camera  forthwith. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  portrait  lens 
and  the  landscape  lens  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  bat 
the  distinctions  here  are  not  so  marked  as  they  nsed  to  be 
before  the  days  of  gelatine.     The  out-door  photographer, 
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who  has  many  lenses,  employs  that  which  embraces  the 
view  he  wants,  and  is  of  longest  focus,  that  is  to  say,  if 
he  desires  the  largest  pictare  he  can  get.  But  some- 
times space  18  limited  for  the  camera — he  cannot  get  back 
Car  enoogh — and  then  he  mnst  needs  employ  his  short-focas 
instrament,  and  put  np  with  abnormal  effects  in  the  fore- 
gnmnd.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
8ie  rale  to  employ  as  long  a  focns  lens  as  possible  has  ex- 
eeptions,  and  a  very  important  one  came  under  our  notice 
the  other  day.  A  technical  dispute  arose  as  to  the  abrasion 
of  a  metal  sarfaoe ;  it  was  so  slight  that  to  the  uneducated 
eje  the  abrasion  could  not  be  distinsuished  from  ordinary 
tool  markings,  and  a  photograph  taken  with  a  long-focus 
lens,  to  get  the  image  as  big  as  possible,  scarcely  assisted 
the  disputants.  But  when  a  short-focus  lens  was  employed, 
the  sweep  of  the  abrasion  was  concentrated,  and  a  smaller 
hot  much  more  sharply-defined  image  of  the  defect  was  at 
ODCe  prodaoed. 

A  practical  experiment  touchinff  the  focus  of  lenses  will 
alio  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  photographer  a  fact  other- 
wise not  sufficiently  appreciated.  If  a  map  or  plan  has  to 
be  reproduced,  to  take  an  example,  the  photographer, 
naturally  enough,  takes  out  his  copying  lens  to  do  the  work. 
He  stretohes  the  map  upon  a  flat  drawing-board,  gets  his 
camera  le7el,»nd  foooses.  Now  he  is  uinally  enjoined  not 
to  foous  the  IfDs  on  the  very  centre  of  the  map,  nor  on  the 
outermost  margin,  but  at  a  spot  midway  between  these ;  in 
other  words,  if  the  map  has  a  diameter  of  four  feet,  he  is 
to  focus  one  foot  from  the  central  point.  This  is  the  ad- 
tIob,  we  say,  generally  given  in  handbooks  and  manuals. 
Now  a  simple  experiment  will  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
this,  and  he  will  ever  after  bear  in  mind  the  lesson  taught 
hiiB. 

Let  him  take  his  No.  1  lens  with  its  26^  focus,  and  at  a 
distance  of,  say,  twelve  feet,  set  up  a  dozen  slips  of  card, 
each  of  them  half-an-inch  apart  A  deal  board  with  cross 
cats  half  sawn  through,  will  do  to  stick  the  cards  in  one  be- 
hind the  other,  each  snooeeding  card  being  a  little  higher,  so 
that  all  are  seen  from  the  front.  The  cards  are  one  and  all 
nurked  with  a  fine  cross  in  Indian  ink  and  a  consecutive 
namber,  the  eard  nearest  the  lens  bearing  the  figure  1.  The 
focus  is  accurately  adjusted,  we  will  say,  on  No.  6,  and  a 
pictare  is  taken.  What  is  the  result?  Why,  what  any  pho- 
tographer with  a  moment's  thought  would  have  foreseen. 
The  cards  5  and  4  are  tolerably  in  focus,  to  judge  by  the 
Indian  ink  crosses,  but  3,  2,  and  1  are  altogether  blurred  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  7  and  8  in  tolerable  focus, 
but  10  are  9  and  10.  In  short,  at  this  distance— 12  feet— 
our  copying  lens  may  be  said  to  blur  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  focus  and  about  two  inches  behind  the  focus,  the  inter- 
fals  varying,  of  ooarse,  with  the  distance  of  the  lens  firom 
the  object. 

How  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Everyone,  as  we 
have  said,  who  has  considered  the  subject,  would  say  the 
resolt  was  exactly  what  he  had  expected.  And  yet  the 
gsnsral  advice  given  in  copying  a  map  or  plan  has  al- 
ways been  to  focus  half-way  between  centre  and  margin ; 
m  other  words,  to  throw  half  the  object  in  front  of  the 
focus  and  half  of  it  beyond.  This,  under  any  circum- 
ilaBoes,  cannot  be  right,  and  the  photographer  who  once 
will  piaotically  make  the  experiment  we  have  suggested 
win  never  fall  into  the  error.  He  will  know  that  one-third 
bsfeie  and  two-thirds  beyond  the  focus  is  generally  much 
neaiei  the  mark ;  and  having  learnt  this  lesson,  he  will  find 
it  to  be  a  indnable  one  almost  every  day  of  his  life. 

la  what  way  one  lens  varies  from  another  lens  may  be 
made  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  by  simply  photo- 
gmphiag  a  diagram  through  a  transparent  scale.  This 
tnosparent  ipale  may  be  produced  upon  a  glass  plate 
oovsrad  with  matt  varnish,  or  a  film  of  albumen,  and  con- 
nsti  of  a  series  of  true  squares  and  true  circles  one  inside 
the  other,  fto.  The  scale  is  prodaoed  either  by  means  of  a 
MDoil  and  ordinary  drawing  instroments,  or  hj  transfening 
mm  lithogiaphio  paper  to  the  glass  by  the  aid  of  transfer 


ink.  This  scale  is  put  into  a  dark  slide  and  used  as  a 
focussing  glass,  in  the  first  instance,  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed being  a  large  diagram  similarly  marked  with  a 
series  of  true  circles  and  true  squares,  only  larger,  easily 
produced  by  any  one  in  the  possession  of  a  set  of  drawing 
instruments.  One  of  the  squares  or  circles  of  the  diagram  is 
made  to  coincide— as  well  as  may  be — with  one  upon  the 
scale,  and  then  a  sensitive  film  is  adjusted  immediately  be- 
hind the  transparent  scale,  and  a  photograph  taken.  The 
resulting  image  will  be  naturally  *'  out  ofdrawing  "  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  squaie  photographed  through  the  lens  will  not 
tally  with  the  square  photographed  by  contact.  The  latter 
image  will  be  true,  the  former  more  or  less  distorted,  and 
any  one  wishing  to  test  two  lenses  for  distortion,  has  here 
set  before  him  a  plain  unvarnished  story  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated.  If  he  wishes  to  know  in  what  way  a  por- 
trait lens  differs  from  a  view  lens,  or  how  far  he  can  trust 
his  wide-angle  instrument,  he  has  but  to  secure  a  photo- 
graph of  his  standard  diagram  through  his  standard  scale 
to  find  out.  It  is  well  for  the  photographer  to  keep  by  him 
a  scale  result  from  each  lens — taken  at  a  given  distance— 
which  will  aid  as  much  as  the  other  card  we  have  men- 
tioned in  keeping  him  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of  hif 
lenses ;  while  the  fact  of  hie  having  made  a  practical  ex- 
periment is  more  likely  to  fix  the  knowledge  m  his  mind 
than  all  the  reading  in  the  world. 

The  <«  By-the-Bye  "  next  week  will  be  <'  Stadio  Dreasing 
Rooms." 


A  Digest  of  Patent  Law,  and  Oases  Incorporating  the 
Provisions  of  the  Patents  for  Invention  Act,  1883.  By 
H.  A.  Gridley,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law.  {Marcus 
Ward  and  Co,). 

So-called  manuals  of  patent  law  issued  by  patent  amenta 
exist  in  abundance ;  but  as  these  are  ordinarily  written 
with  a  view  of  bringing  clients  to  the  agencies  issuing 
them,  it  is  not  desirable  that  too  much  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  them.  The  hand-book  of  patent  law  now 
before  us  is,  however,  a  work  of  a  very  different  charaoter, 
as  it  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  written  mainly  for  the  use 
of  the  legal  profession  ;  but  the  language  used  is  so  dear 
and  free  from  unnecessary  technicalities,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  any  person  should  misunderstand  it. 

The  concise  abstracts  of  leading  cases  are  of  especial 
value,  as  in  legal  matters  it  is  quite  as  important  to  con- 
sider the  interpretation  which  judges  put  upon  the  livw  as 
it  is  to  study  the  law  itself.  • 


THE   SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  BAYS  WOODS. 
No.  1.— INTRODUCTOBY. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  Wedgwood^ 
Ni^pce,  and  others  were  making  some  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  producing  pictures  by  the  aid  of  the  sun,  a  new 
method  of  investigating*  the  nature  and  properties 
of  light  was  brought  alwut  by  the  use  of  a  triangular 
glass  prism  combined  with  a  narrow  slit.  Spectro- 
scopy and  photoffraphy  may  almost  be  regarded  aa 
twin  sciences,  for  though  the  former  was  the  first  to  assume 
a  really  practical  shape,  the  births  of  the  two  sciences 
were  contemporaneous,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
many  of  those  experimenters  who  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  one  have  been  equally  urdent  disciples  of  the 
other.    Both  studies  have   been  mutually  dependent  on 

*  The  w]ittf*8  attention  waa  diawn  to  this  experiment  by  FrofMSor  O. 
H.  Hastings,  Ph-D.,  d  John  HopkliiB  VxdTmity,  Baltimore,  V,B,  Aa  to 
whether  it  originates  with  him,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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one  another,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  greater  debtor ;  if  photography  has  had  to  go 
to  the  spectroscope  for  ezplanations  and  revelations  con- 
cerning many  of  its  obscure  points,  the  spectroscope  is,  in 
ifcs  turn,  no  less  indebted  to  photography  for  its  recording 

E)wer,  so  much  more  trustworthy  than  human  vision. 
iUier  sdence  might  have  progressed  independently  of  the 
other,  but,  happily,  such  misfortune  was  rendered  impossi- 
ble by  the  facility  with  which  men,  almost  intuitively,  per- 
ceived the  relationship. 

This  partial  independence  of  two  branches  of  science, 
both  dependent  on  one  common  phenomenon-— light— is, 
unfortunately,  however,  the  reason  why  some  at  least  of 
the  votaries  of  the  one  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
other.  Photographers,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  the  worst 
sinners  in  this  req)eet,  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing that  their  science  has  assumed  a  commercial  aspect,  and 
has  thus  become  an  art.  The  wonder  is,  after  all,  that  so 
many  photographern  follow  with  interest  the  accounts  con- 
tinually beinff  published  about  spectroscc^ic  work.  And 
yet,  except  when  these  accounts  are  chiefly  intended  for 
phofeograffhers,  and  occasionally  even  then,  they  are 
neoesMrily  somewhat  technical,  and  correspondingly 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  who  do  not  make 
Bpeotroscopy  a  special  study. 

That  a  large  number  of  workers  do  not  interest  them- 
aelves  in  mch  matters  is,  under  the  circumstances,  scarcely 
a  matter  for  surprise.  It  is  for  this  class  that  the  writ^ 
proposes  to  give  a  short  series  of  articles  on  the  "Spectro- 
scope and  its  Belation  to  Photography,*'  as  the  reader 
will  see  b:^  the  title  at  the  head  of  tnis  column.  Whilst 
endeavouring  to  make  the  subject  clear,  it  is  proposed 
neither  to  write  a  comprehensive  treatise  for  those  already 
interested  in  the  subject,  nor  vet  an  excessively 
elementary  account  for  that  much-catered -for  entity, 
'*  the  meanest  understanding," 

The  individual  of  fairy  legend  and  folk-lore,  who  went 
to  deep  for  a  hundred  years  or  so,  seems  to  have  a  counter- 
part in  the  annals  of  science.  The  "sleeping  beauty," 
which,  under  t^e  hand  of  Newton,  bid  fair  to  arise  and 
astonish  and  attract  the  world,  was  scarcely  even  unveiled 
till  the  touch  of  Wollaston  roused  the  dormant  power, 
and  brought  it  into  a  world  of  life.  Why  Newton  failed 
to  diMover  the  spectroscope  the  reader  knows ;  he  used  at 
first  a  round  hole,  and  then  a  wide  instead  of  a  narrow  slit, 
and  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  man  of  science  went 
on  repeating  the  experiment,  and  the  artist  glibly  talked 
about  Uie  primary  colours,  without  getting  one  step 
further.  Newton's  simple  experiments  can  be  readily 
repeated  with  even  a  common  cnandelier  prism.  A  ray  of 
white  light  from  a  hole  in  tiid  shutter  of  a  darkened  room 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  prism,  and  fall  upon  a  screen. 
It  is  then  seen  to  be  split  up  into  seven  different  colours. 
A  spectrum  thus  formed  is,  nowever,  a  veiy  impure  one, 
for  the  different  colours  overlap  one  another. 

When  Wollaston  substituted  a  fine  slit  for  the  circular 
aperture,  he  not  only  got  a  purer  set  of  colours  and  better 
gradation  of  tint,  but  he  round  that  the  spectrum  was 
crossed  by  a  number  of  fine  black  lines.  Only  twelve  years 
elapsed  before  676  of  these  lines  were  mapped  out  by 
Fraunhofer,  in  honour  of  whom  they  are  called  Fraun- 
hoferic  lines.  These  lines  may  be  seen  with  the  very  crudest 
piece  of  apparatus ;  the  rough  prism  used  for  ornamental 
purposes  referred  to  above  will  show  them,  although  the 
glass  is  not  so  dense  and  so  uniform,  nor  the  surfi^  as 
well  polished,  aa  in  the  prisms  used  for  spectroscopic 
purposes* 

Draw  down  the  window  blind  till  the  light  only  comes 
through  a  narrow  chink.  Take  i^  triangular  prism,  with 
two  sides  at  an  angle  of  about  60''  if  bandy ;  go  to  the  end 
of  the  room  opposite  the  window,  and  look  through  the 
prism,  holding  it  in  a  horiasontal  position.  Some  of  the 
darker  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  may  then  be  seen. 
Another  way  of  seeing  these   lines,  and  one  which 


may  be    new    even    to  many    of  those    familiar  with 


the  subject,  is  to  use,  not  a  narrow  chink,  but  a  hole  of 
any  shape,  or  even  the  whole  apertare  ol  the  wiudow. 
Standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  holding  the 
prism  vertically,  get  the  eye  and  the  prism  into  such  a 
position  that  the  whole  of  the  window  is  seen.  It  wul 
appear  white  along  its  main  breadth,  with  the  edges  of  the 
framework  fringed  with  colour.  Now  turn  thepnaoa 
round  till  one  edge  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
window,  slightly  shifting  the  position  of  the  eye  at  the 
same  time.  As  the  position  of  the  prism  is  altered, 
the  window  will  appear  gradually  to  contract  till  ita 
opposite  edges  meet^  when  the  dark  lines  will  appear— the 
accompanying  diagram  showing  the  two  positions ;  the 
diagram  is  made  in  plan— that  is,  looking  down  from  abore 


PRI&M 


First  Poatioa. 


Second  Poiitian. 

As  mentioned,  a  prism  of'  ordinary  glass  is  quite  snfll^ 
cient  for  the  purpose;  in  fact,  with  very  dense  gliMi 
the  effect  is  not  so  rosdily  obtained.  If  the  obaerrer, 
instead  of  using  an  aperture  such  as  a  window  or  doorwaXt 
looks  at  the  sun  in  this  manner,  he  will  be  able  to  see  a 
very  large  number  of  lines,  and  this,  remember,  withovl 
the  aid  of  a  slit.  The  reader  would  not  thank  us  for  the 
mathematical  explanation  of  this,  but  will  donbtleM 
be  able  to  see  that  what  takes  place  is,  practically  speakingy 
of  the  nature  of  foreshortening. 

But  to  return  :  Fraunhofer,  in  A.D.  1814,  mapped  576 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  his  apparatus  oonsiatrng  oni/ 
of  a  slit  and  a  prisuL  A  further  addition  was  made  by  a 
famous  optician,  Mr.  Simms,  who  added  what  is  known 
as  the  ooUimator  and  telescope.  The  first  oonsitts  of  a 
lens  placed  in  front  of  the  telescope,  and  so  arranged  thtil 
the  slit  is  in  its  focus.  The  utility  of  this  will  *be  at  oaoe 
apparent,  for  all  light  passing  through  the  slit  and  faQiitt 
upon  the  lens  is  rendered  parallel,  and  is  thus  utiliiea, 
instead  of  the  small  amount  of  parallel  ravs  that  pass 
through  a  fine  slit.  The  object  of  the  telescope  is  to 
collect  these  rays  and  pass  them  all  throush  the  small 
apertare  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  pnndple  of  the 
telesoope  here  is  the  same  as  in  viewing  a  distant  object— 
a  landscape  or  a  celestial  sphere.  The  object-glass  of 
the  telescope  brings  the  rays  to  a  focus,  and  forms  an 
image  of  the  spectrum.  This  image  the  spectrum  photo- 
grapher receives  upon  his  plate ;  the  observer  adds  the 
eyepiece  of  the  telescope  and  magnifies  it    This  ia  sfin 
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0ie  uBoal  form  of  spectrosoops,  and  in  oar  next  aiticle  we 
purpose  shovring  in  detail  the  constniotion  of  each  an 
instrameat  aaited  to  the  requirements  of  a  photographer, 
tod  the  adjaatmenta  oeceaeary  in  order  to  obtain  the  beet 
resalla  that  the  apparatus  will  give. 


FEENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photoo&aph  of  the  Solab  Corona— Shape  of  a  Pocket- 
Cambba— The  Lens  fob  Same— Construction  of  the 

1>ABK  SUDES^BiTUMEN  OF  JUDEA. 

M.  Jwmen's  Photograph  o/  the  Solar  Corona, — ^The  annual 
nambar  of  the  Bureau  da  Longitudes  for  188i  contains  a 
photcmraph  of  the  aon^a  corona  daring  the  total  eclipse  of 
May  oth,  1883,  taken  by  M.  JaooeD,  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  The  pictare  has  been  neither  retonche  1  nor  en- 
luged  It  was  taken  in  an  inetrumeot  mounted  in  the 
dinetioa  of  the  parallax,  with  a  lens  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  1-20  metre  focal  leogth.  The  exposure  lasted 
daring  the  whole  of  the  eclipse,  about  five  minutes. 
M.  Janssen  aaya  that  his  photograph  shows  a  more  extended 
eoRNia  than  was  visible  in  the  telescope.  The  photo- 
metric meaaure  of  the  intensity  of  the  corona's  luminosity 
at  Caroliae  Island  was  greater  than  the  illumination  from 
the  fall  moon.  This  shows  the  importance  of  photo- 
graphy in  astronomical  observationp. 

tkt  Shape  of  a  Pocket-Camera. — As  is  always  the  case 
in  foggy  weather,  at  this  moment  there  is  very  little  doing 
m  photographic  matters.  It  is  therefore  fittiug  to  discuss 
m  a  few  words  the  interestiog  subject  of  pocket-photo - 
gnphy.  Up  to  now  I  have  never  met  with  a  so-called 
'^poeket-cameFa"  really  fulfilling  its  name  with  regard 
to  absolute  portability  and  power  of  taking  a  number  of 
prints.  Moat  of  them  have  been  constructed  for  use  with 
gtasB  platesy  a  very  serious  drawback  to  both  essential 
qualities.  The  first  thing  iS|  what  shape  is  more  suitable 
for  this  desideratam— the  opera-glass  or  revolver  ?  The 
SQiver  must  be  a  negative  one.  The  opera-glass  form 
hu  the  objection  of  alio  win  jf  such  a  small  space  to  be 
utilised.  The  square  inicribA  within  the  circumference 
of  the  glass  ia,  as  the  annexed  diagram  shows,  very  much 


Fig.  1. 

nullerthan  the  circle,  so  that  with  the  thickness  of 
the  grooves,  glasses,  &c.,  the  whole  space  at  command 
tt  ssaroely  luilf  the  area  of  the  oireumferenoe.  It 
is  neoeasary  at  all  times  to  get  a  result  large  enough  to 
be  cleariy  legible  without  resortlnff  to  enlarging.  The 
nme  objection  is  to  be  met  with  in  Enjalbert^s  photo - 
iSTohrer— n^gativee  4  centimetres  square,  however  sharp, 


JFVf.  2. 

MSBOtlaiga  eaoogh.  This  disadvantage  obliges  me  to 
isjsot  both  format  and  I  greatly  ngret  that  the  opara-glaaa 
{onBSimiQtbe  employed,  as  anyone  naing  it  would  not 
exdte  sospbion.    A  monocular  form  of  field -glass  migh. 


be  adopted,  perhaps,  allowing  of  a  slightly  larger  negative 
to  be  taken,  but  one  would  have  to  look  through  the  large 
end,  the  lens  being  at  the  smaller  end.  I  have  therefore 
abandoned  all  idea  of  simulatiog  a  field-glass  or  firearms, 
and  have  returned  to  a  rectangular  shape.  By  referring 
to  diagram  (fig.  2)  the  oonstr notion  of  my  pocket  camera 
will  be  seen.  T  T'  T'^  represent  the  drawers,  similar  to 
those  of  a  telescope,  the  space  A  C  encloses  a  dark-slide 
shut  in  by  the  back  A  A'.  The  base  D  D'is  firmly  hinged 
on  to  C  I)«  and  at  Ea  little  upright  support,  E  1,  allows  of 
the  exact  focal  distance  O  F  being  preserved.  Negatives 
of  6  by  6  centimetres  may  be  taken  in  this  camera  measur- 
ing 95  by  75  by  15  millimetres.  The  dimensions  of  the 
liffht  doable  dark-slides  are  90  b^  65  by  2^  millimetres,  six 
of  which  may  be  easily  enclosed  in  a  box,  two  such  boxes 
containing  twenty-four  sensitive  pellicles. 

Lens  to  he  Used  with  Pocket  Camera. — 1  prefer  to  use  an 
aplanatic  lens  for  groups,  views,  monuments  of  8  to  10  cm. 
focal  length,  and  exposed  in  the  place  of  the  diaphram  by 
a  rapid  drop-shutter  acting  by  a  litttle  bolt  or  trigger. 
The  lens  and  shutter  shoald  be  carried  separately,  and  fixed 
on  the  camera  when  required  for  use.  Along  A  B  is  a  rulct 
so  that  the  object  aimed  at  may  be  properly  centred, 
while  the  ledge  A  M  has  a  screw  at  each  entremity,  so 
that  the  two  knobs  are  in  a  line  with  the  object  when  ex- 
posing. 

Construction  o/ the  Dark  iS/u2e8.-— With  regard  to  the  dark 
slides,  they  are  constructed  of  pasteboard  j  m.m.  thick, 
the  slide  bearing  on  each  side  a  pellicle  6  by  6  c.  m. 
adhering  to  the  surface  by  means  of  diachylon  (as 
previously  described  in  my  last  letter\  The  base  of  the 
actual  slide  is  held  down  by  the  bacx  lid  while  the  en- 
closing case  can  come  out  at  an  opening  at  the  side  Up  to 
a  certain  length  ;  when  it  is  stopped,  aU  light  is  prevented 
from  entering  by  two  springs  covered  with  black  velvet 
tightly  clasping  the  exterior  of  the  slide.  Boxes  con- 
taining the  slides  in  sixes,  have  sliding  openings  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  to  ensure  the  same  plates  not  being  ex- 
posed twice  over ;  they  should  be  put  in  at  the  top  and 
taken  oat  at  the  bottom  for  use,  the  words  **  in^'  and 
<*out  "being  written  on  the  respective  lids  (see  fig.  3). 


^ 


Fig.  3. 

This  whole  apparatus  may  be  really  used  with  preoisioo, 
not  treated  as  a  plaything.  It  is  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  walking-stick.  The  camera  may  be  carried  in  a 
leather  case,  to  keep  out  dast,  &c. 

Bitmien  of  Judea,^-M.takj  who  use  bitamen  of  Judea 
for  impressions  on  zinc  are  not  aware  that  its  propert  ies 
may  be  considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of   ooid-tar;   I  have    used  it  with  success  in 
solutions  of  the  bitumen  in  benzine.  Leon  Yidal. 


A  Arte  Photographica  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine  published  ia  Oporto,  in  the  Portuguese  language, 
M.  Carlos  Kelvas  and  Mile.  Relvas,  two  diBtinguished 
amateurs,  are  on  the  editorial  staff. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographers*  Benevolent 
Association  will  be  held  on  the  30th  inst. ;  the  Society 
has,  so  we  hear,  increased  its  balance  at  the  bankers 
daring  the  past  year. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  there  is  a  prospect  of  Professor 
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BonkiQ  becoming  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Fhoto 
graphic  Society ;  no  better  choice  could  be  made. 


Oar  proposal  to  use  orange  and  ground  glass  in  the 
dark-room,  so  as  to  ensure  a  minimum  of  actinic  and  a 
maximum  of  Yisual  light,  is  finding  favour  on  many  sides ; 
on  another  column  we  print  a  letter  from  an  able  amateur — 
Mr.  Blake,  late  M.P.  for  Leomiuster— who  seems  to  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  adapting  the  combination  to  a  day- 
light window. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  whose  name,  at  any  rate  in 
connection  with  composite  portraits,  is  known  to  most 
photographers,  has  recently  published  two  works  io 
connection  with  family  records.  The  first,  namely, 
<<  Record  of  Family  Faculties,**  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  blank  forms,  in  which  the  owner  is  to  fill  in 
data  about  his  great  grandfather  and  mother,  &c.,  &c.,  and, 
in  fact,  giro  the  most  exact  records  he  can  about  his  family, 
and  Mr.  Galton  will  give  prizes  to  the  yalue  of  £500  for 
the  best  writing  up  of  these  records.  The  other  book  is 
the  "  Life  History  Album,*'  which  the  owner  is  also  to 
keep  up  and  illustrate  with  photographic  portraits 
of  himself. 


The  *'  Life  History  Album "  will  represent  a  man's  or 
woman's  life  from  birth  to  death.  It  is  divided  into 
periods  of  fi^e  years,  up  to  75  years  of  age.  The  first 
periods  will  be  filled  up  by  parents,  and  only  when  you 
hare  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  are  you  to  write  in 
details  about  health,  occupation,  diet,  habits,  &c.  Every 
five  years  you  are  to  be  photographed  and  a  portrait 
pasted  in  the  book,  so  that  when  you  have  passed  the 
three-score  years  and  ten,  there  wiU  be  before  you  a  little 
picture  gallery  showing  how  you  have  reached  the 
meridian  of  life  and  gradually  but  surely  declined  after- 
wards. The  volume  will  hardly  be  lively  reading  to  its 
owner,  and  we  are  quite  sure  the  illustrations  will  not 
raise  his  spirits,  for  ever  and  agun  he  will  be  looking 
at  the  last  page  and  wondering  when  it  will  be  fiUed.  A 
man  feels  little  interest  in  his  decline  and  fall  off,  and  less 
still  will  be  felt  when  he  is  dead  and  gone. 

Baron  Earl  von  Jagemann,  one  of  the  court  photo- 
graphers to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  died  at  Vienna. 
He  received  from  the  State  the  large  gold  medal  of  science 
and  art 


photography,  and  the  brother  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  ia 
also  said  to  be  in  the  profession. 

M.  de  Maupas  is  publishing  the  history  of  the  Ooap 
d'Etat  in  1851,  which  he,  as  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris,  waa 
iostrumental  in  carrying  out.  The  barricades  and  their 
defence  in  Paris,  at  that  time,  were  never  quite  believed 
in,  and  some  say  that  Napoleon  had  a  hand  both  in  aettiiig 
them  up  and  breaking  them  down.  In  those  days  photo- 
graphy was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  note  of  theie 
things,  or  M.  de  Maupas  might  have  illustrated  his  book ; 
though,  possibly,  such  records  would  not  have  been  welcome, 
after  all»  for  camera  pictures  have  a  way  of  interfering 
very  seriously  with  the  romance  of  a  story. 


. 


Does  the  first-class  professional  photographer  abroad 
occupy  a  higher  position  than  his  brother  in  this  country  ? 
We  think  so.  For  instance,  there  is  no  photographer  with 
us  equal  in  rank  to  the  late  Herr  Earl  von  Jagemann,  of 
Tienna ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  M.  Levitsky,  in  the 
gay  capital  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  is  an  undoubted  mem- 
ber of  the  aristocracy.  In  Paris,  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
pire at  any  rate,  several  of  the  best  photographers  moved 
in  high  circles ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Stuttgart  and  Dresden.  Indeed,  as 
we  go  further  afield,  the  rank  of  the  photographer  seems 
to  increasoi  for  there  is  a  Persian  Prince  who  practises 


The  barricades  of  the  Oommunists  in  1871  were  not 
only  photographed,  but  were  depicted  while  in  course  of 
construction.  We  are  in  possession  of  a  series  of  these 
pictures,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  a  photogn^h 
showing  the  barricade  stretching  across  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
above  which  is  seen  the  pedestal  of  the  Yenddme  column, 
for  the  column  itself  is  not  there.  It  was  these  photo-  . 
graphs  that  afterwards  gave  the  most  damaging  evidence 
against  certain  Communists,  who  could  not  deny  their  por- 
traits when  they  were  shown  themselves  superintending  the 
work  of  obstructing  the  streets.  Perhaps,  if  similar 
photographs  were  in  existence  of  the  'making  of  the  1851 
barricades,  M.  de  Maupas  would  not  find  his  writing  go 
quite  so  smoothly. 

With  reference  to  incandescent  lighting,  we  taid  (p.  886 
of  our  volume  for  1882) :— "  If  it  could  be  made  practio- 
able  to  work  incandescent  lamps  at  a  high  temperature,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  experiments,  the  cost  of  incandescent 
lighting  would  immediately  fall  to  about  one- fortieth  that 
of  gas,  as  the  high  incandescence  does  not  require  a  oor- 
respondingly  increased  consumption  of  electrical  energy.*' 
Professor  Adams,  in  speaking  at  the  Society  of  Telegrai^iks 
Engineers  the  other  day,  pointed  out  the  same  thing ; 
but  he  did  not  say  that  we  were  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact. 


A  photographic  partnership  was  the  cause  last  week  of 
a  singular  instance  of  disagreement  between  judge  and 
jury,  llie  case  was  heard  at  the  Sussex  assises,  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Wing,  a  photographer  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
suing  the  defendant,  Mr.  H  Barmach,  to  recover  £50  as 
damages  for  non-fulfilment  of  a  partnership  agreement. 
The  plaintiff^s  case  was  that  he  negotiated  with  defendant 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately  it  was  arranged  defendant 
should  purchase  a  half  share  of  the  business  for  £500. 
The  deed  was  drawn  up,  bnt  at  the  last  moment  the 
defendant  refused  to  conclude  the  contract,  alleging  that 
he  had  not  received  sufficient  evidence  of  the  stability  off 
the  concern.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
evidence  that  he  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  until  the 
stability  of  the  business  had  been  proved  (o  his  satis- 
faction, and  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  go  into  the  matter 
until  he  had  become  a  partner.  It  waa  also  contended 
plaintiff  had  really  put  an  end  to  the  agreement  by  writing 
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that  if  the  agreement  was  not  signed  by  a  certain  date, 
he  ehonld  not  accept  him  as  a  partner.  The  jury  found  a 
yerdiot  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  fall  amount ;  but  the  judge 
WIS  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  should  be  for  the 
defendant,  and  ordered  judgment  accordingly. 


Trayelling  photographers  should  read  Mr.  B.  H. 
Buton^s  letter  in  another  column.  During  a  journey  to 
America,  in  re-packing  his  exposed  plates,  he  'Maid  the 
first  plate  film  downwards  on  the  packing  paper,  and  the 
other  platea  film  downwards  upon  each  other  with  nothing 
between  them.**  The  plate  next  the  packing  paper,  it 
appears,  got  scratched  sometimes,  but  the  others  were 
none  the  worse.  Howeyer,  Mr.  Buxton's  trayelling  ex- 
perience— and  it  is  not  small — seems  to  show  that  the 
best  mode  of  packing  plates  is  fihn  to  film  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  blotting-paper  between. 


^me  of  the  Berlin  photographers  complain  that  after 
sensitizing  albumenized  paper,  the  silver  solution  some- 
times runs  off  in  rirulets,  as  if  the  surface  of  the  paper 
were  greasy,  and  in  this  way  ware-like  streaks  are  pro- 
dneed.  A  remedy  for  the  defect,  according  to  Uerr 
Roloff,  is  to  blot  off,  immediately  after  sensitising,  with 
bibulous  paper,  a  plan,  as  everybody  knows,  frequently 
adopted  in  this  canntry. 

Since  photographers  are  as  seriously  injured  by  piracies 
as  painters  and  engravers,  we  may  well  be  believed  when 
we  say  that  we  heartily  sympathiae  with  the  recent  com- 
plaints in  the  Times  against  the  wholesale  traffic  in  un- 
authorised photographic  reproductions.  But  we  do  not 
think,  with  the  Fine  Art  Society,  that  if  the  pictures  of  our 
Royal  Academy  were  photographed  and  sold  in  open 
market  immeliately  after  the  Academy  opened^  that  "  the 
value  of  artistic  copyrights  would  tumble  from  hundreds 
to  tens  of  pounds  in  a  day." 

'On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  if  a  few  artists 
with  big  names  suffered  from  such  a  course,  the  great 
majority  of  painters  would  be  considerably  benefited. 
Where  one  engraving  of  a  painting  is  now  sold  for  a  few 
guineas,  hundreds  of  photographs  would  be  disposed  offer, 
say,  five  or  ten  shillings  a-piece  ^supposing  the  photographs 
were  thoroughly  well  executed  and  of  handsome  dimen- 
sloDSL  In  Paris  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
years,  and  large  numbers  of  the  favourite  pictures  in  the 
year's  Sahn,  whether  these  are  by  known  or  unknown 
arttsts,  are  sold.  That  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  to 
the  detriment  of  engravers  and  to  the  publishers  of  en- 
gravings, like  the  Fine  Art  Company,  unless  the  latter 
inarch  with  the  times,  is  exceedingly  likely,  but  it  is  a 
change  that  must  come  sooner  or  later,  especially  as  both 
BVanoe  and  Germany  are  well  on  the  way  towards  it. 

We  even  doubt  whether  the  great  artists  would  suffer 
by  the  wider  publication  of  their  works  by  the  aid  of  some 
photographic  process.  But  the  advantage,  as  we  have 
said,  would  be  with  the  rising  artists,  who  would  thus 
get "  published  '*  to  the  world  forthwith,  and  realise  some- 


thing for  the  copyright  of  their  paintings.  In  a  word,  a 
rising  painter,  no  matter  how  young  or  obscure,  if  he 
produced  an  attractive  picture,  would  have  equal  chances 
with  the  ^lite  of  his  profession,  of  reaching  the  public  eye. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  evidently  does  not  study  the 
Photographic  News  as  it  should.  Last  week  appeared 
an  article  a  column  in  length  detailing  the  woes  consequent 
upon  paterfamilias  announcing  in  the  Times  an  increase 
to  his  family.  Among  other  troubles,  he  refers  to  the 
pertinacious  offers  of  photographers  who  photograph  the 
printed  announcement,  and  send  him  a  copy  begging  for 
sixpence  in  return.  Paterfamilias  says  he  is  the  first  who 
has  called  attention  to  the  grievance,  but  in  this  he  is  wrong, 
for  a  correspondent  did  the  thing  before  him  in  our 
'<  Notes  "  of  June  22nd  last  year. 

Photographic  apparatus  forms  a  part  of  the  very  com- 
plete balloon  equipment  which  has  just  been  despatched 
by  the  French  Government  for  China. 


Photography  is  not  exempt  from  the  law  of  political 
economy.  When  the  retouching  of  negatives  was  first 
introduced,  the  demand  for  skilled  retouchers  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply^  and  high  rates  of  payment  could  be 
obtained.  That  happy  time  is  passed,  and  the  supply  of 
retouchers  now  exceeds  the  denoAud.  Wages  for  this  class 
of  work  are,  we  are  informed,  about  one-third  less  than 
they  were  three  or  four  years  ago. 


It  seems  more  than  likely  that  photography  will  be 
pressed  into  the  service  to  measure  electric  light.  More 
than  two  years  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  we  published 
some  tests  made  to  ascextain  the  light  given  by  yariou* 
Swan  lamps  in  this  way,  and  the  results  were  exceedingly 
promising.  The  photographic  record  would  always  be 
useful  in  confirming  the  ordinary  photometric  test,  for 
electric  lights  are  frequently  difficult  to  estimate  correctly. 


Sstent  ^ttkUiomt. 

Applioattons  for  Provisional  Froteotion. 

1497.  David  Hoylbs  Cussons,  79,  Bold  Btree^  Liyexpool, 
photographic  chemist,  and  Williah  Tulliffb  Tubhxb, 
79,  Bold  Street,  Livexpool,  apparatos  manofacturer,  for  an 
invention  for  ''Increasmg  the  local  length  or  range  of  an 
ordinary  photographic  camera  by  means  of  a  collapsible 
extension  front. "—Dated  ICth  January,  1884. 

1622.  Albxandeb  Cbawfobd  Lamb,  of  Beform  Street,  Don- 
dee,  in  the  comity  of  Forfar,  hotel  proprietor,  for  an  invention 
for  '*  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras."— Dated  17th 
January,  1884. 

1794.  BoBEBT  BoLBS  Gabdb,  engineer  student,  Training  School 
for  En^pneer  Students,  Devonport,  Devon,  for  an  invention  for 
'*The  improvement  of  photographic  shutters."— Dated  21st 
January,  1884. 

1814.  Fbbdbbio  William  Habt,  of  8  and  9,  Kingdand  Green, 
London,  in  the  county  of  MidcUesex,  manufacturer  of  sdentiiie 
instruments,  for  an  invention  for  ''Portable  folding  trbod 
stands;  improvements  therein."— Dated 2l8t  January,  188£ 

Notice  to  Prooeed. 
4471.  KioHABD  Bbowk,  and  Bobbbt  William  Babnbs,  and 
JoBBPH  Bxll,  all  of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  for 
an  invention  of  **  Improvements  in  means  for,  and  metboa  of 
producing  designs  upon  paper  or  other  fibrous  or  soft  matenaL*' 
Dated  I9th  September,  1888. 
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Speoifioation  Published  during  the  Week. 
2677.  Albxandbb  Mbltills  Clabk,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M .  and 
W.  Clark,  of  68,  Gbancerr  Lane,  in  the  countj  of  Middlesez, 
Fellow  of  the  InBtitnte  of  Patent  Agents,  for  ''improveBients  in. 
and  in  apparatus  for,  changing  and  storing  photographers 
hackffronnos  and  other  movable  scenery."  (>>mmanicated  to 
him  from  abroad  bj  William  Evans  Lindop,  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  provmce  of  Ontario  and  dominion  of  Canada. 

This  invention  oonaista  of  a  gate  or  switch-like  frame  pro- 
vided  with  rails  at  top  and  bottom,  together  with  a  series  of 
staUs,  eadi  having  rails  at  corresponding  heights  to  those  of  the 
gate  to  receive  a  background,  the  gate  or  switch  being  so  pivoted 
that  it  may  be  brought  opposite  to  anjr  one  of  these  stalls  so  that 
the  background  therein  mav  be  readily  run  on  to  the  gate  for 
use  from  any  one  of  the  stalls,  and  vice  versa.  The  backgrounds 
have  rollers  at  back,  which  run  on  the  rails  of  the  gate  sod  sus- 
tain the  background  in  position,  and  the  gate  is  pivoted  or  hinged 
to  any  suitable  support  at  one  end  or  at  some  intermediate 
point,  and  its  hinge  rod  made  double- jointed  or  cranked  in  order 
to  enable  the  gate  to  be  shifted  about  for  altering  the  position  of 
the  background.  The  stile  of  the  swinging  end  of  the  gate  is 
provided  with  one  or  more  spring  catches  to  engage  with  the 
posts  of  the  stalls  to  hold  the  gate  while  changing  the  back- 
ground. A  spring  holds  the  other  end  of  the  gate  at  the  same 
time,  said  spring  being  attached  to  the  floor  to  receive  the  bottom 
part  or  crank  of  the  Unge  rod,  and  fastened  at  one  end  only,  in 
order  that  the  other  end  may  slide  along  the  floor  and  be  de- 
pressed l^  the  crank  which  passes  Into  a  notch  in  the  spring, 
wherelnr  the  hinge  rod  is  held  in  the  required  line  with  the 
stalL  Where  space  will  allow  of  it  the  staUs  will  be  extended 
in  a  straigfat  Une,  and  backgrounds  of  said  construction  employed ; 
but  to  provide  for  storing  the  backgrounds  in  lees  space  they  may 
be  made  flexible  by  means  of  narrow  strips  or  slats  properly 
jointed  toeether,  the  stalls  being  curved  so  as  to  turn  comers  or 
run  In  drdes,  or  nearly  so  if  desired.  The  rollers  on  the  back- 
grounds are  mrooved  for  running  on  the  rails ;  but  grooved  rails 
may  be  employed  with  rollers  to  run  in  them  if  desired,  and 
other  modincations  of  the  details  may  be  made.  The  gate  is 
provided  with  a  castor  wheel  on  its  free  end  to  prevent  it  from 
sagging,  and  by  preference  the  lower  gulde-rous  on  the  back- 
grounds (when  used)  will  be  located  under  the  lower  rails  of  the 
gate  to  have  better  effect  in  bending  the  flexible  backgrounds  to 
theraito. 

Patents  Oraated  in  America. 

291,044.  IBTING  B.  Sneix,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  **'Broeem  of 
colouring  photographs."— Filed  July  12, 188S.  (Specimens.) 
This  invention  consiBts   in  the  use  of   "Diamond  package 

dyes  "  In  conjunction  with  gum  and  sugar. 

291,782.  Bbhjaxin  F.  Halb,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  "Apparatus  for 
drying  photographic  paper."— 'Filed  May  9, 1888.  (No  model). 


Claim.— 1.  The  herein-described  apparatus  for  drying  photo- 
giaphio  paper,  consisting  of  the  box  A,  provided  with  suitable 
air  inlet  and  outlet  passages,  the  redprocating  frame  I,  bars  K, 
having  paper-clips  L  L,  and  one  or  more  heating  devices,  T  T, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

2.  The  oombinatium,  with  the  box  A,  provided  with  suitable 
sir  inlet  and  outlet  passages,  of  the  reciprocating  frame  I, 
adapted  to  support  the  paper  during  the  drying  operation,  the 
removaUe  soreen  O,  and'a  suitable  heating  device,  T,  substanti- 
ally as  and  for  the  purposes  set  fotth. 


PKIKTING. 

3T  W.  M.  AMBMAS* 

Fmmro,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  not  looked  upon  with 
much  favour  in  this  country,  but  why,  I  cannot  say.  My  ex* 
perience  commenced  in  this  city  fully  twenty  je&rs  ago,  and  I 
have  continually  practised  it  both  here  and  in  America  since  thafc 
time.  It  has  been  said  that  the  climate  of  America  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  fuming  is  neoeasary,  but  here  there  is  no  advantaige 
gained.  This  is  simply  nonsense  ;  America  is  far  too  lugs  a 
country  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  any  particular  eUsMta. 
She  possesses  climatee  of  all  sorts,  and  as  m v  experience  of  f uoaini^ 
extends  over  some  thousands  of  miles,  I  hold  that  fuming  is  desir- 
able in  any  climate. 

When  hydrate  of  ammonia  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
pungent  fumes  of  the  gas  are  given  off.  If  these  fumes  be  ool- 
lected  in  a  closed  box,  and  sensitized  paper  is  placed  therein,  the 
sensiUveness  is  considerably  increased— in  fact,  nearly  doubled^* 
and  the  colour  of  the  print  becomes  purple,  or  blue,  aoooffdlng 
to  the  eneigy  of  the  gas,  and  the  duration  of  its  action.  Among 
other  advantages,  fuming  permits  les«i  concentrated  silver  solu- 
tions to  be  employed  in  sensitising.  Less  time  is  occupied  in 
printina^,  also  toning,  meaning  eoonomy  in  time  and  materialt 
and  mealiness  is  never  seen.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that 
pictures  printed  on  fumed  paper  give  such  better  results  in 
copying  than  those  pictures  which  are  printed  on  unfnmed  paper* 
I  stronglj^  advotate  the  adoption  of  ammonia  fuming  by  all  those 
engaged  m  printing  from  gelatine  dry  plates,  being  convineed 
that  it  only  requires  a  fair  trial  to  render  its  use  genersL  Far- 
chase  liq.  ammonia  fortis  s.g.  *880,  In  capsuled  bottles  or 
Winchester  quarts.  The  present  price  is  not  more  than  sixpenoe 
per  pound.  Use  a  measured  quantitv,  say  2  ounces,  in  a  aaooer 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  air-tight  box ;  lay  the  sheet  to  be 
fumed  on  netting  stretched  an  inch  or  two  below  the  lid ;  tbe 
distance  between  the  liquid  and  the  surface  of  the  paper  should 
be  fifteen  inches  at  least.  To  ascertain  the  proper  time  to  fume 
any  given  sample  of  paper — ^for  the  different  makes  vair  enor- 
mously—it is  bistter  to  start  by  exposing  the  paper  in  the  bos  lor 
one  minute  ;  cut  off  a  comer  aikl  expose  it  to  dayli^t.  If  the 
colour  is  red  as  it  darkens  in  the  light,  the  action  has  been  m- 
suiBcien^  and  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  return  the  paper  for  at  lease 
another  mioute  ;  at  the  end  oi  this  time  another  small  pieoe 
may  be  cut  off  and  exposed  as  before*  This  time  it  may  print 
grey,  afterwards  becoming  purple ;  this  is  an  indication  tnat  the 
paper  is  sufilcientiy  fumed  for  aU  ordinary  purposes.  TKussaoiple 
of  paper  we  have  been  usinff  for  the  last  few  months  requtraa 
thirty  minutes'  fuming,  and  a  few  years  ago  we  were  using  paper 
which  required  an  hour  and  a-haU .  When  there  is  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosi^ere,  and  a  weak  silver  bath  is  employed,  a  peodiar 
mottied  appearance  is  sometimes  seen,  although  the  purple 
colour  has  been  attained.  This  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
longer  period  of  floating  on  the  silver  solution,  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed fuming  until  the  blue  stage  has  been  reached.  As  a  ndcb 
paper  should  be  floated  untU  it  is  seen  to  lie  perfect^  flat  on  tbe 
solution,  whether  it  requires  three  minutes  .or  ten  to  obtain  that 
result.  When  paper  has  been  acted  upon  too  long  by  the  am* 
monia,  also  when  not  quite  dry,  a  grey  metallic  lustre  and  gene- 
rallv  flat  appearance  is  obtained.  Such  prints  will  not  tone 
well,  neither  will  burnishing  improve  them  very  much. 

On  the  subject  of  preserved  sensitive  paper  I  can  say  but 
little.  Like  others,  I  have  made  many  experiments,  raoging 
between  citric  add  of  at  least  flfteen  years  ago,  and  carbonate  of 
soda  leaves  of  a  later  period.  Although  I  luve  preserved  paper 
perf ectiy  white  for  more  than  a  year,  I  cannot  say  the  results  are 
preferable  to  those  obtained  on  paper  freshly  silvered  everv  day. 
The  formula  used  for  preserving  the  paper  I  have  just  alluded 
to  is  aa  follows : — 

After  sensitiziDg  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  and  while  the  sheet  Is 
still  wet,  the  back  of  the  paper  should  be  floated,  for  the  space 
of  Ave  minutes,  on  the  following  solution : — 

Picked  gum-arabic      Sounoes 

Water 100     „ 

When  dissolved,  add~- 

Citricacid 2  ounces 

A^MW^AW   OVW*  ...  •••  ...  ...  ii 

strong  hydrochloric  add       2 


$9 


n 


The  paper  should  be  dried,  and  packed  in  a  dosed  melaDio 

Vl^etting  isa  troublesome  operation  unless  one  is  constant^ 
praetudng ;  and  amateurs,  as  a  rule,  would  richer  print  theur 

•  Goatinued  frtm  page  48. 
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piotares  plain,  than  be  bothered  wibh  cuttiDg  out  and  adjusting 
masks,  'without  any  very  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  results 
th^  are  likely  to  obtain.  Probably  the  shape  is  suitable 
enough  if  it  were  looked  after ;  but  the  system  of  placing  it  in 
position,  and  leaving  it  to  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  chance,  is 
not  a  system  favourable  to  good  work.  Who  among  us  has  not 
occasionally  forgotten  or  neglected  a  vignette,  and  upon  remov- 
iog  the  prmt  from  the  pressure-frame  discovered  too  much  this 
siae,  or  too  little  that— a  sort  of  one-sided  e£fect. 

I  won't  ask  your  permission  to  let  me  wade  through  the  dozen 
and  one  difterent  ways  of  obtaining  a  vignette,  since  a  recent 
description  of  every  practical  method  has  been  made  familiar  to 
US  in  the  Kews  ;  but  will  merely  mention  that  any  suitable  shaped 
opening  in  an  epaque  substance  would  give  all  the  blending  uat 
can  be  desired,  if  ptaoed  in  a  diffused  light  at  sufficient  distance 
from  the  negative  to  produce  a  well-softened  outline.  An 
airaogement  similar  to  Uie  one  I  now  show  you  answers  very 
well  rar  ordinary  negatives.* 

JBtan^  5. — ^In  a  case  of  very  thin  or  under-exposed  negatives 
the  opening  may  be  covered  with  tissue  paper,  ground  glass,  or 
a  pbto  coated  with  purple  dye  dissolved  in  collodion  and  spirit 
vmish.  When  the  ^cture  is  half  printed,  should  Uiere  appear 
to  be  soy  defideiuqr  in  blending,  the  smaller  mask  may  be  re- 
plaoed  l^  a  Luger  one,  and  for  some  subjects  a  brief  exposure 
may  be  given,  removing  the  vignetting  mask  entirely.  Some 
n^gative^  vrill  not  give  such  good  results  printed  out  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  their  dimensions,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
vtgnctte  them,  neither  is  it  convenient  to  print  only  so  much  as 
if  really  good,  thus  reducing  the  size  materially.  Under  these 
ciieuaiBtMieaB  a  mask  of  the  required  siae  and  shape,  with 
plenty  of  margin,  is  secured  to  the  faulty  negative.  Pnnts  from 
this  masked  ne^tive  will  have  white  margins.  In  everyday 
prsotice  this  ^hite  nuugin  is  given  a  tint  somewhat  lighter  than 
^  general  depth  of  the  subject.    This  is  done  in  the  following 


AampU  6.— The  ainc  shapes  now  being  passed  round  wilbe 
foond  to  exactly  fit  the  paper  masks,  any  number  of  which  may 
be  easOv  cut  with  a  sharp  penknife. 

Two  blocks  of  xinc  are  eat  to  ihe  sixe  of  every  shape  used,  one 
beifl^a  litUe  smaller  than  the  other.  A  mask  is  cut  from 
seosttfled  paper  from  the  larger  sine  block,  and  the  counter-part 
or  inner  portion  is  cut  from  the  smallest  block  ;  the  difference 
in  the  siie  of  the  two  blocks  being  sufficient  to  enable  the 
■asUer  oBe,  atta«shed  to  a  glass  plate,  to  block  the  jMOture 
entirety,  and  thus  enable  the  margin  to  be  printed  deep  enou£^ 
to  proSbioe  «  pleasing  eflbot  without  the  necessity  of  a  white 
line. 

Cload  efieofai  are  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most 
pnelacal  being,  to  obtain  a  series  of  good  cloud  negatives, 
selecting  the  most  suitable  for  the  subject.  Without  wishing 
to  dictate  in  any  way  as  to  which  is  the  best  method  of  printing 
in  eloiids  from  a  negative,  I  will  tell  you  which  I  think  is  the 


NegativeB  having  i^ood  density  in  the  sky  P2[^<'*^  rarely  re- 
qoire  stopping  out  b^ond  ordinaiy  shading.  When  the  subject 
win  allow  hi,  a  duster,  or  strip  of  thin  sheet  lead  suitably 
Htanged  outside  the  pressure  frame,  will  stop  most  of  the  light 
fram  passing  through  that  portion  of  the  negative.  Some  land- 
seepe  and  srofaitecturBl  subjects  would  be  difficult  to  vi^ette 
in  this  way  ;  nothing  short  of  obseuiing  the  whole  of  the  sky  by 
■Mens  of  an  opaqne  substanoe  will  be  found  to  answer.  The 
beet  mediam  I  Imow  of  is  black  varnish.  Care  must  be  taken 
■ot  to  use  it  too  thin  and  allow  |t  to  spread  beyond  the  parts 
tobeeovered. 

JBiumpl0  7. — ^Having  a  print  such  as  I  now  show  you,  it  only 
requires  to  be  expoeed  under  a  sky  negative  for  a  diort  time 
in  diffiotted  daylight,  covering  np  me  pctnre  as  much  as  can 
ooBveniently  be  dene.  The  sky  negative  should  overlap  the 
subject  a  little,  nnlees  there  are  spedal  reasons  for  not 
doing  so. 

Hmvy  shadows  may  be  softened  very  effectually  by  means  of 
dabbing  an  old  brush  slightly  chai^ea  with  black  varnish  on 
the  native.  To  facilitate  working  m  foliage  when  insufficiently 
indicated,  several  retouching  pencils  may  be  boutad  together, 
tiius  multiplying  the  number  of  strokes  with  considerably  less 
labour  to  the  operator,  and  better  effects  are  obtained  thim  by 
using  an  ordiniury  stump  and  powdered  graphite.  Some  photo- 
gn|Ms  grind  the  back  surface  of  their  ne(|;atives  to  facilitate  re- 
tooddng;  others  attach  tradng  paper  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

*  A  aketchwiU  be  foand  on  page  631  ol  oar  last  volume. 


Comblniog  portions  of  one  negative  with  portions  from  another 
requires  both  patience  and  skill.  It  is  easy  enough  to  print  the 
head  from  one  negative  on  the  shoulders  from  another ;  bot  it 
does  not  always  look  well,  either  a  white  or  dark  line  caused  by 
over-lapping  or  the  reverse  being  very  often  too  evident; 
vignetting  does  not  produce  any  better  result^  and  sometimes 
grave  errors  are  made  in  the  lighting.  I  have  always  succeeded 
better  by  cutting  out  accurately  the  portions  required  from 
untoned  prints  of  the  various  negatives,  using  a  sharp  pen-knife 
for  the  purpose.  If  a  line  of  any  kind  is  perceptible  when  the 
parts  are  combined,  it  is  better  to  let  it  be  a  wMte  line,  for  this 
can  be  eaaly  removed  in  the  finishing. 

There  are  a  great  many  matters  connected  with  this  subject 
which  might  occupy  the  attention  of  our  Society  for  several 
evenings.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  more 
than  a  tithe  of  them  just  now. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  method  ol 
testing  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  any  given  solution, 
preferably  ah  acid  solution.  In  this  tube  is  placed  some  pure 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  this  one  ^ver  solution  plus 
nitrate  of  potash. 

Example  8.— This  mercury  bulb,  termed  an  aigentometer^  is 
so  indexed  that  floating  in  distilled  water  at  60^  F.  it  standi  at 
zero.  If  100  grains  of  silver  nitate  be  added  to  each  ounoe  of 
distilled  water  the  bulb  should  register  100^  ;  if  I  were  to  add 
barium  or  ammonium  nitrate  instead,  I  should  get  a  veiy  different 
result.  The  solution  I  am  now  operating  with  contains  10  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water.  We 
shall  find  upon  testing  it  with  the  argentometer  that  it 
does  not  register  9  grams.  If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  a 
pure  solution,  what  degree  of  certainty  can  there  be  when 
operating  with  an  old  bath  containing  nitrates  and  albu* 
men  ?  I  have  also  another  solution  composed  of  ammo- 
nium thio-cyanate  78  grains  in  17  ounces  of  distilled  water ; 
this  is  the  equivalent  proportion  to  react,  volume  for  volume,  on 
a  ten-grained  silver  solution.  These  burettes  are  graduated  in 
cubic  centimetres ;  I  will  run  off  5  cubic  centimetiea  of  sflver 
into  this  beaker,  to  it  I  will  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  a  colour  indicator  such  as  ammonia  ferric  alum.  I  wiU 
now  run  into  this  mixture  exactly  6  cubic  centimetreB  of  the 
re-agent^  and  you  will  see  the  reaetion  is  complete  the  moment 
the  colour  remains.  Having  a  stock  of  the  re-agent  made  at  any 
convenient  strengUi,  preferably  normal  or  deci-normal,  the 
greatest  accuracy  is  obtained  m  testing  any  given  solution  con* 
taining  silver.  Those  who  employ  the  French  system  of 
measurement  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  decinonnal 
solutbns,  viz.,  17  grams  of  diver  nitrate  per  litre  of  water,  and 
7*6  grams  of  ammonium  thio-cyanate  per  litre.  The  silver 
solutwn  is  merely  used  as  a  standard  test  for  the  re«ag«nt* 
Each  cc.  of  the  re-agent  ie  equal  to  *017  grams  of  silver  nitrate, 
or  *0108  of  pure  metallic  rilver ;  thus  in  testing  we  multipty  the 
number  of  cc's  employed  to  act  on  each  cc  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion by  tiiat  number  of  times  '017.  An  easy  way  to  ascertain 
how  many  grains  per  fiuid  ounce  contained  in  a  definite  nnm« 
ber  of  grains  per  litre,  is  to  multiply  by  70,  and  divide  bjf 
160 ;  thus  the  decinormal  solution  of  17  grams  of  silver  multi- 
plied by  70  and  divided  by  160  equals  7  and  tV  gnins  per 
practically,  7i  grains  per  ounce. 


CAMERA  LUCODA— PALETTA  OBSCTTRA.    A  STUDY  IK 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 

BT  HUIIB  MSBXT.* 

AlIi  good  original  work  is  got  from  copying  and  following  those 
who  uare  gone  before  I  could  quote  scores  of  painters  since 
the  days  of  Durer,  Rembrandt,  and  Teniers,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  who  gain  fame  only  throu^  being  DureriteS) 
Remlwandtists,  or  Tenierians,  with  a  htUe  of  their  own 
personalities  thrown  in,  as  those  old  masters  did.  Durer  flung 
m  and  mixed  up  a  part  of  himself  (which  he  could  not  keep  out) 
along  with  the  training  of  Michael  Wolgemuth.  Rembrandt 
hashed  up  Zwanenburg,  Lastman,  Pinas,  with  a  host  of  otben, 
along  with  the  son  of  his  own  mother,  to  produce  the  mightieBt 
giant  of  the  art  race,  which  we  all  try  to  cop^  whenever  we 
want  to  feel  free  from  the  feeding  bottle  It  is  the  fate  of  all 
great  men  to  copy.  Blake  says,  *'  The  difference  between  a  bad 
artist  and  a  good  is  that  the  bad  artist  Menu  to  copy  a  great 
deal,  and  the  good  one  does  copy  a  great  deal.** 
To  imitate  Rembrandt  properly  get  hold  of  the  first-  High 

•  ContinneA  from  page  89. 
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Street)  Cowgate,  or  Leith  baaket  woman  that  you  can  chaDoe  to 
meet — a  herrinff  or  orange  vendor  will  do — ta!ke  her  as  she  Bits 
without  arranging  a  sin^e  fold,  adding  to,  or  remoying  one  iota 
about  her ;  take  her  on  the  fftreet  or  in  the  close,  or  as  she 
BC[ua(a  down  inside  the  half-darkened  doorway  of  her  own  little 
shop.  She  can  neither  have  too  little  nor  too  much  about  her  if 
she  struck  you  distinctly  while  you  passed  as  being  picturesque. 
Never  mind  the  lighting,  or  tlunk  to  be  original ;  as  she  stands, 
or  sits,  or  squats,  she  is  the  woman  for  your  camera ;  out  with 
it,  and  secure  her  before  she  can  wink  or  know  what  you  are  up 
to,  and  you  have  caught  the  whole  secret  of  Rembrandt*s 
power  and  realistic  talent. 

In  patching  and  touching  your  plate,  which  to  me  seems  to 
represent  the  second  working,  think  upon  all  the  dodges  of  the 
etchers-^Hayden,  Hamerton,  Herkomer,  Whistler,  kc  If  you 
have  a  chemical  to  eat  down  certain  parts  of  it  broadly,  leaving 
the  prominent  parts  (be  sparing  of  prominent  parts)  standing 
out  dense,  do  not  niggle  with  your  pencil  point  over  much,  ex- 
cept it  is  to  blur  out  an  accessory  which  may  be  too  distinct.  I 
do  not  know  much  about  priutiag  photographs,  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  here  that  the  genius  of  the  photographer 
may  be  brought  out.  If  I  were  a  photographer  I'd  never  leave 
a  plate  while  it  was  printing  for  a  second.  I'd  try  all  sorts  of 
dodges  upon  the  sun  with  pieces  of  paper  having  little  ecceatric 
holes  torn  out  where  I  wanted  an  artifidal  shadow  to  fall  across 
my  plate,  by  exposing  the  print  altogether  at  times  so  as  to 
mellow  any  extreme  Tights,  painting  touches  of  white  on  it  to 
bar  out  the  sun  altogether  where  I  wanted  a  mysterious  gleam, 
whether  it  was  on  my  picture  or  not,  and  never  rest  until  I  had 
made  it  my  own.  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course,  in  all  this  ;  but 
it  is  the  idea  which  now  strikes  me ;  or  all  that  may  be  done 
already,  or  considered  infra  dig,  or  ille^timate;  yet  here,  I 
think,  as  in  the*  treating  of  a  painted  picture,  I  imagine  the 
photog^pher  can  liberate  himself  entirely  from  the  trammels 
of  custom,  and  never  be  at  a  loss  for  fresh  tracks. 

In  landscape  photography  I  constantly  observe  good  pictures 
rendered  imperfect  tluough  the  fatal  power  of  the  camera,  which 
must  print  every  object  before  it,  and  yet  in  the  printing,  even 
more  than  in  the  sorting,  of  the  plate  I  think  much,  if  not  all  of 
this,  might  be  obviated  by  ^  careful  study  and  following  up  of 
the  tricks  of  Rembrandt  If  it  is  the  foreground  whi(£  is  too 
plainly  marked,  why  not  take  another  foreground  plate,  and 
clearing  off  all  not  required,  place  it  over  the  other  plate,  and 
so  let  the  sun  strike  through  both  and  blurr  that  comer ;  or 
make  a  dark  shower  doud,  as  in  the  engraving,  "  The  Three 
IVees,"  by  covering  boldly  portions  of  the  plate  with  paper  and 
allow  the  rest  to  print  darker,  or  by  adroit  covering  and  expos- 
ing simplifying  the  whole  arrangement  and  create  divisions  where 
you  want  them ;  a  ray.  of  li^ht,  or  a  part  blackened,  or  any  de- 
vice that  occurs  to  you,  which  is  what  we  call  inspiration  ? 

The  magic  of  Rembrandt  rests  in  this,  that  he  seldom 
cxeates,  M  he  takes  advantage  of  oircumeiancee  and  local  incidetUt 
to  intensify  the  story  he  is  teUing  you. 

To  return  to  Teniers  (for  a  moment  in  passing),  I  cannot 
bring  to  mind  one  of  his  pictures  which  I  have  seen  that  could 
in  any  way  be  improved  in  the  composition,  added  to,  or  taken 
from ;  every  accessory  tells  its  own  portion  of  the  general  story, 
and  this  I  would  once  more  poiot  out  to  the  composer  of  a  picture, 
along  with  a  few  wise  laws  which  occur  to  me  while  I  write. 
The  prindpal  object  ia  the  first  object  which  rises  up  before  the 
mind's  eye,  and  fixes  the  composition  when  the  story  is  heard 
or  read ;  therefore  the  main  object  to  be  considered  and  first  set 
up  or  drawn  in.  After  we  get  the  first  object  set  up,  the  others 
all  fall  into  placelbo  suit  that  central  or  main  object^  and  Uus 
rule  holds  with  the  arranging  of  light  and  shadow,  as  well  as 
form — one  minute  centre  of  light  through  which  the  half-lights 
range— and  the  deepest  shadow  when  you  can  best  afford  it. 
The  central  form,  the  central  light  is  of  paramount  importance, 
all  the  rest  a  matter  of  convenience,  chance^  and  discretion. 
Think  less  about  what  you  may  put  in  to  help  your  picture  as 
upon  what^ou  may  keep  out,  to  give  it  importance  and  repose. 

Every  sitter  has  a  fine  point  about  him  or  her— find  it  out. 
The  best  side  of  the  face,  a  nice  arm,  or  good  hand — they  will 
reveal  it  to  you  unconsciously,  before  you  have  sighted  them  ; 
and  make  that  your  first  object^  aikl  all  the  rest  subordinate^ 
and  to  help  that  out.  Don't  seize  two  points  in  one  model ; 
decide  which  is  the  meet  useful,  and  take  that  without  regret,  dis- 
carding all  the  others.  It  may  be  that  the  only  good  bit 
is  a  hat,  or  a  feather,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  a  brooch.  Th»  point 
that  first  attracts  your  eye  pleasantly  is  the  point  upon  which 
to  make  your  centre  A  yiwm,  and  around  whiofa  you  will 


arrange  the  rest.  If  it  is  an  article  of  dress,  of  jeweHerfy  then 
bring  the  light  to  bear  upon  it,  and  make  all  the  rest  m  half- 
shades. 

Study  nature  for  ever,  if  you  would  have  any  photogn^hs  yoa 
take  different  from  the  last  photograph.  Never  take  a  sitter  at 
once  ;  leavethem  alone  to  knock  about  your  studio  while  you  pre- 
tend to  be  sorting  something  else,  but  watch  them  unawares ;  you 
will  see  a  natural  touch  before  long,  a  peculiar  habit  iriiicfa  they  are 
not  aware  of,  but  by  which  many  of  their  friends  know  them.  ^  Fix 
on  that  as  your  character  key*note,  and  work  up  features,  podtton^ 
and  accessories,  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  peculiarity ;  and  with 
this  borne  always  in  mind,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  face  and 
neck  anatomy,  without  whidi  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
touch  up  a  negative  properly,  I  know  of  no  reason  wherefore  « 
photographer  should  not  g^ve  us  as  complete  a  character  atadj 
as  any  painter,  ancient  or  modem,  from  Milhds  back  to  Albert 
Durer. 

Yet)  before  that  state  of  perfection  can  be  acquired,  pennit 
me,  as  one  of  the  public  and  also  as  a  frequent  sufferer,  to  enter 
my  protest  against  head-rests  and  long  si^^ting,  to  those  who 
stUl  practise  tibese  abominations.  No  natural  expression  or  easy 
posture  can  ever  be  gained  until  instan  taneous  plates  ara  mca 
for  every  one.  Before  they  can  well  settle  in  their  self-choaen 
places  and  posture,  have' them  down  and  rhsk  it— the  chance  oC 
a  spoilt  picture  is  better  than  a  conventional  poettian;  alao 
this  debasing  system  of  smoothing  away  wrinkles,  and  blotches^ 
and  character  traces.  I  never  can  see  a  real  hmh,  wrinkled 
face  now-a-days,  except  in  some  of  the  tin-types. 

Of  course  I  know  the  cry  is  raised  tJiat  the  puUic  will  have 
those  wax  productions ;  but  as  one  of  the  public  I  have  not  yet 
had  my  own  likeness  taken  quite  right.  For  instance,  in  repooe» 
I  hang  my  head  on  one  side,  and  I  have  always  been  made  to 
hold  it  straight  up,  like  a  soldier  at  "  attention."  Again,  my 
nose  is  neither  of  a  Greek  nor  Roman  caste,  and  yet  I  never  do  get 
that  nose  put  in  as  I  see  it  in  a  mirror,  or  as  its  humpy  shadow 
is  cast  upon  the  wall ;  or,  as  a  gentleman  once  dosed  up  a  wordy, 
if  not  very  convindng  numbw  of  reasons  against  my  having 
dther  the  qualities  to  make  a  poet^  painter,  or  passable  kbomer, 
by  exclaiming^  "  Why,  just  look  at  your  nose ;  did  yon  ever 
know  a  dever  man  with  a  nose  like  tliat  f "  This  photographed 
nose  of  mine  has  afforded  me  and  others  aome  amusement ; 
sometimes  it  has  been  so  refined  that  •  I  fell  to  reviling  Nattoe 
for  bdng  so  far  inferior  to  the  artist  who  fimshed  it  off  so  welL 
Once  it  came  home  a  splendid  Roman,  with  the  light  upon  it  eo 
intensified  by  pencil  work  that  it  stood  out  in  bold  enough  relief 
to  have  won  a  Waterloo,  if  big  noses  oould  have  done  that.  I 
have  one  portrait  which  I  am  keeping  to  leave  to  posterity ;  it 
is  so  Byronic  and  epiritueUe  that  future  young  ladies  wul  no 
longer  wonder  why  my  wife  has  married  me.  TMs  refined  like- 
ness, and  my  love  songs  together,  ought  to  do  the  trick. 

Tet  I  have  some  photographs  very  near  perfection.  One  re- 
presenting my  two  little  daughters,  done  by  our  friend  Mr. 
Tunny.  Professor  John  Ruskin  writes : — ^*  The  face  of  the  diild 
on  the  spectator's  right  hand  is  the  loveliest  in  expression  I  ever 
saw  in  a  photograph."  Also  some  by  my  friend  Mr.  John  Foeter,^ 
of  Coldstream,  cattle  pieoe,  and  landscape  breathing  of  balm 
atmospheric  effect.  He  gets  up  to  work  outside,  at  three  o'do^i 
on  summer  mornings,  the  hour  when  Nature  is  like  a  hlnahing 
virgin,  all  dewy  loveliness  and  purity.  I  have  also  worka  done 
by  Mr.  V^liam  M'Qhee,t  of  0.  Daris,  strong  and  massive^  some 
by  our  member,}  Mr.  Samuel  Tamkin,  of  Wood  and  Co.,  some  hf 
Mr.  Pope,  instmctive  aind  graceful ;  also  one  of  Newhaven  Fiali 
Market,  8  o'clock  a.m.,  by  Mr.  Knolles,  the  best  group  of 
artistic  pontions  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  for  the  natural  swing  of 
one  figure  in  it,  to  me  a  Creasure  priceless.  Of  course,  I 
merely  specify  the  works  of  those  friends,  as  th^  are  the 
only  members  whom  I  am  yet  acquainted  with,  or  have  sped* 
mens  from,  knowing  well  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  only 
individual  members  out  of  a  great  Scottish  army  of  eameel^ 
origind  workers  in  art. 

*  The  (mow  Boenes  are  ezqui^te,  and  one  exhibited  of  a  camp  fire  with 
figures,  a  perfect  triumph  of  misty  refinement ;  the  fooes  seen  throuah  the 
mndce  ptftiedwiy  to  be  ohseryed.  I  would  also  oaU  the  reader's  atteiw 
tion  to  his  oattle  stadies,  and  the  printing  done  on  rough  haad-nada 
paper,  flat,  and  like  sepia  and  Indian  ink  work,  oiUy  far  man  xeBned  than 
hand  work  oould  be. 

t  The  two  studies  shown  by  Mr.  M*Ohee  are  art  pertrdts  U  my 
youngest  dau«±iter8,  a  head  thrown  purposely  (at  my  reauest)  a  litfle  oiii 
of  focus,  so  as  to  soften  the  eflfoet.  #    ^       / 

t  This  enlargement,  by  Mr.  Tamkin,  is  exhibited  for  the  axCistie  vagafr^ 
nebs  and  suggestiTeness  of  this  prooess  when  done  witii  eaie  and  skill 
as  in  this  ease:  the  feeling  of  an  Indian  ink  or  diarood  drawing  is 
tbofottghiy  given. 
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bk  Fnnoe  there  is  a  school  rising — who  mth  the  brash  are 
ttyvag  to  compete  with  the  camera — th4  JmprestumisiSf  who, 
along  with  the  camera,  are  yet  fated  to  produce  a  great  revolutloD 
in  art.^  They  aim  at  giving  the  impression,  effect,  or  sensation 
of  an  instantaneoos  action  or  emotion  or  phase  ;  not  the  phase 
sxaotly,  bat  the  swift  impression  which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  with  form,  as  it  were,  that  is,  with  paints 
sod  bnishes  striving  to  embody  the  soul  of  Nature,  and  when 
the  two  are  joined,  Uie  result  will  ht^perftction. 


DIFFUSED  LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

Dear  Sir, — Encoaraged  by  the  very  satisfactory  tests 
88  to  efficient  dark-room  illamination  in  a  recent  nnmber 
of  Ihe  Photographic  News,  I  removed  the  two  thicknesses 
of  nby  glass  from  the  window  of  my  developing  room, 
sod  replaced  it  with  orange  and  groand  glass,  as  you 
reeomn»ended.  The  orange  used  was,  I  sappose,  of  too 
pile  s  colour ;  at  any  rate,  I  foond  it  admitted  light  enoagh 
to  give  me  very  fair  transparencies  by  contact  printing  in 
fnmej,  and  I  began  to  think  I  must  replace  the  raby. 
To-day  I  tried  another  thickness  of  the  same  light-tinted 
orange,  the  groand  glass  being  sindwiched  between  the 
two  panes  of  orange.  The  result  has  astonished  and 
delighted  me.  I  can  see  to  read  diamond  print  six  feet 
from  the  window ;  yet,  on  testing  six  of  Roach's  rapid 
gdatine  plates,  by  placing  them  in  backs,  the  shutters  of 
which  were  each  half  opened,  and  placing  them  cl'>se  to  the 
wndow  for  two/foor,  six,  and  eight  minutes,  each  plate, 
when  immersed  in  the  hypo  bath,  showed  clear  glass,  and 
hftd  no  trace  on  either  of  them  as  to  which  portion  had,  or 
which  had  not,  been  covered  by  the  slide  or  shatter  of  the 
bsek.  This  trial  was  made  at  1.30,  when  the  sun  was 
shilling  very  brightly.  It  is  right  that  I  should  add  that 
my  window  has  a  northern  aspect,  bat  it  is  not  screened 
l^  eidier  trees  or  buildings. 

1  feel  that  1  owe  yoa  a  very  large  debt  of  gratitude.— 
Tours  very  gratefully,  Thomas  Blake. 

lebanon,  Ems,  Hertfordshire^  January  17th, 

LIGHT  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING  ROOM. 

Dear  Sir, — A  brief  paragraph  in  yonr  last  issue  has 
bioogfat  me  a  number  of  letters  from  persons  interested  in 
Ihe  proper  illamination  of  the  developing  room.  It  is 
.quite  correct  that  gas  lanterns,  covered  with  one  thickness 
A  cherry  fabric  having  white  tissue  paper  outside,  have 
heen  in  successf al  use  here  for  a  long  time.  The  lanterns 
have  glass  about  12  by  8  inches,  and  the  fabric  is  put  on 
hj  parting  it  round  the  edges  in  contact  with  the  white 
fflSM.  T%en  place  the  tissue  paper  on  in  the  same  way. 
The  object  of  the  tissue  is  to  soften  the  light  coming 
thnmgh  the  small  openings  in  the  texture  of  the  fabric, 
and  blend  everything  in  one  uniform  tone. 

I  was  probably  misunderstood  to  have  said  this  is  also 
used  in  the  dry  plate  works.  This  is  not  so.  The  most 
npid  plates  may  be  developed  close  to  such  a  lantern  with- 
out danger.  Probably  some  experimenters  will  try  ex- 
poaiDg  a  plate  a  short  distance  off  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  &id  it  fogs.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  for  that  reason 
neither  I  nor  ordinary  people  would  keep  plates  close  to 
it  without  occasion.  The  dark  slides  are  of  course  some 
distance  off  the  lamp,  and  the  plate  is  quickly  placed  under 
developing  solution,  and  all  goes  well. 

Like  many  others,  I  have  read  recent  utterances  on  the 
injurioos  effects  of  ruby  light  with  some  surprise.  I 
thought  that  every  one  was  now  aware  that  ruby  was  un- 
nseessaiy.  From  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  say  that  in 
ftH  the  l«ge  establishments  it  is  the  practice  to  use  large 
&ud  lanterns  with  eitber  gas  or  petroleum  lamps,  and 
either  glass  of  lightish  colour,  or  cherry  fabric,  to  develop 
bj.   I  should  have  said  the  uise  of  ruby  was  abandoned. 


In  the  Midlands  it  is  the  habit  of  most  large  houses  to 
use  lamps  covered  with  canary  medium,  a  piece  of  which  I 
enclose.  Notwithstanding  its  very  light  colour,  it  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  may  be  used  on  a  large  scale.  Searchers 
after  "  cathedral  green  ''  may  save  themselves  trouble  by 
using  one  or  other  of  the  above  well-tested  means  of 
illumination. 

Permit  me  just  a  word  on  the  alleged  injury  to  the 
human  eye  of  the  colours  of  lamps  used  in  dry-plate 
photography.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  ruby  or  red 
injures  the  eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  the  optic  nerves  have 
an  almost  entire  rest  in  them.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  focus 
of  vision  is  changed.  What  really  injures  the  eyes  is  the 
everlasting  reading,  writing,  smoking,  and  glare  of  gas* 
light  on  white  paper  of  modem  life.  Under  Uie  dry-plate 
system  the  life  of  the  nhotographer  is  infinitely  more 
hygienic  than  under  collodion— the  nerves  are  relieved 
from  endless  strain  of  worrying  details  of  baths  and 
collodion.  Of  coarse  more  spectacles  are  wanted  as  we 
all  get  older ;  but  the  number  is  not  increased  by  the  use 
of  dry  plates. — 1  am,  very  obediently,        Samuel  Frv. 


PACKING  PLATES. 

Dear  SiR,«<It  may  intertst  travelling  photographers  to 
know  I  have  jus^  finished  developing  about  120  ten  by 
eight  gelatine  plates,  exposed  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  from  which 
I  have  now  about  one  hundred  negatives,  more  or  less 
good.  The  pUtes  were  packed  in  dozens  in  the  ordinary 
way,  each  dozen  put  into  a  waterproof  bag,  and  then 
packed  with  straw,  in  two  one-inch  boxes  lined  with  tin, 
which  were  soldered  up  when  done  with.  On  repacking 
after  exposure,  I  laid  the  first  plate  film  downwards  on  the 
packing  paper,  and  the  other  plates  film  downwards  upon 
each  other  with  nothing  between  them.  The  plates  with 
the  film  next  to  the  paper  got  a  good  deal  scratched,  but 
only  in  two  or  three  cases  sufficient  to  shpw  upon  the  print, 
whilst  the  others  were  not  at  all  the  worse.  I  had  not  a 
single  case  of  leakage,  although  on  one  occasion,  both 
boxes,  together  with  the  horse  on  which  they  were  packed,, 
rolled  abcut  thirty  feet  down  a  steep  rocky  incline.  Nor 
did  I  get  any  of  the  plates  fogged,  though  I  often  had  to 
change  under  a  blanket  in  a  tent  in  bright  moonlight. 

When  rightly  exposed  and  developed,  the  plates  do  not 
appear  to  lutve  suffered  the  least  from  the  long  time  which 
elapsed  between  exposure  and  development 

As  a  result  of  two  years*  travelling  experience,  I  intend 
this  year  to  take  for  a  six  months*  trip  in  America,  an 
8^  by  6^  camera,  20  inch  single,  13  inch  rapid,  and  8  inch 
portable  symmetrical  lens,  20  dark  slides,  charged  before 
leaving  home,  each  one  in  a  waterproof  bag,  and  every 
two  in  a  telescoping  tin  case,  with  a  tight  india-rubber 
band  round  the  join. 

Besides  these  I  shall  take  forty-two  plates  packed  in  half 
dozens,  film  to  film,  with  a  mask  of  thin  blotting-paper 
between  each  plate,  and  shall  repack  them  in  the  same  way. 
Each  half  dozen  will  have  iis  own  waterproof  bag,  and  the 
seven  bags  will  be  packed  with  straw  or  tow  in  a  three- 
quarter  inch  wooden  box  lined  with  tin  and  soldered  down. 
I  shall  thus  only  have  to  change  plates  once  during  the 
whole  journey,  which  will  save  an  immense  amount  of 
aggravation  and  bad  temper.  —Yours  truly, 

B.  H.  Buxton, 


NOTE  ON  PHOTOMETRY. 

Sir,— I  would  like,  with  yonr  permission,  to  correct  an 
error  appearing  in  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  in  reference  to  the  adjourned  diB- 
cussion  upon  my  paper  on  a  "  New  unit  of  light  in  connec- 
tion with  seusitometry.*^  My  reply  was  to  the  effect  that, 
having  tried  various  sources  of  illumination,  my  experi- 
ence enabled  mQ  to  say,  that  with  plates  of  uniform  compo- 
sition, but  differing  iu  sensitiveness,  the  relative  time 
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reoaired  to  produce  a  correBponding  minimum  effect  upon 
either  of  them  remained  constant,  the  result  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  composition  of  the  light  employed.  On 
the  other  hand,  vhen  comparing  plates  differing  in  their 
composition  with  any  given  source  of  light,  the  relative 
time  necessary  to  produce  a  corresponding  minimum  effect 
upon  each  does  not  remain  constant  when  a  comparison 
is  made  with  any  other  source  of  light  differing  in  compe- 
tition to  that  employed.  This  difficulty  I  propose  to  sur- 
mount by  employing  a  constant  The  result  obtained 
when  comparing  plates  with  any  given  source  of  light 
would  then  have  to  be  multiplied  by  the  constant  corres- 
ponding to  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  light 
used,  to  that  yon  intend  to  employ  with  the  plates. 

Kmdly  allow  me  to  add  in  reference  to  the  above  that  I 
bave  been  giving  great  attention  to  this  subject  for  the 
last  three  years,  with  the  result  that  I  have  more  com- 
plete apparatus  than  that  described,  which  is  based  upon 
the  same  principle. — I  remain,  yours  truly, 

James  B.  Spurge. 

F.S.— These  conclusions  are  embodied  in  my  paper 
printed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  vii.  (new  series), 
page  160,  lines  16  to  35. 

THE  MIXED  HYPO  AND  GOLD  BATH. 

SiRy— I  am  glad  to  see  our  old  friend,  the  mixed  bath, 
18  being  stirred  up  again.  Old  photographers  are  begin- 
ning to  find  the  pruts  they  made  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
yean  ago  retain  their  colour  and  tone  much  better  than 
those  of  more  recent  date. 

Since  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Aahman^s  paper,  I  have 
looked  up  some  prints  I  made  over  twenty-three  years 
ago.  I  am  able  to  fix  the  date  to  a  dav,  as  they  were 
printed  and  hurriedly  finished  with  very  little  washing,  to 
take  with  me  to  Dublin;  as  I  sailed  and  crossed  the 
Channel  the  same  night  the  Royal  Charter  was  lost  on  the 
Welsh  coast,  I  well  remember  the  time.  These  prints 
were  made  the  day  previous,  and  would  be  in  October, 
1859. 

The  prints  have,  as  Mr.  Ayres  remarked,  been  kept 
**  anyhow."  Others  in  the  same  scrap-book,  toned  by  the 
alkaline  method,  though  not  half  the  age  of  these,  are  any- 
thing but  satisfactory. 

The  danger  of  returning  to  the  old  method  is,  in 
economical  or  inexperienced  hands,  the  toning  with  sul- 
phur instead  of  gold,  as  upon  the  exhaustion  of  Uie  gold, 
the  bath  seems  to  tone  equally  well.  Only  allow  a  certain 
quantity  of  ffold  per  sheet  of  paper,  and  I  think  we  need 
not  be  afraid  fading  prints  will  be  returned  to  us  during 
the  time  even  the  youngest  photographer  amongst  us  wiU 
renuun  on  duty.— I  am,  yoars,  &a,        T.  G.  Whaite. 


iMttertnfls  at  Sitttuiia. 

Fhotoobaphio  Booibtt  of  Gbbat  Britain. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  22nd  lust.,  the  mid-monthly  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Oallery,  Sa,  Pall  Mall  East,  Captain  Abnbt,  Vice, 
president,  in  the  ohair. 

Mr.  H.  J.  NawTON's  method  of  accelerating,  as  described  on 
IMge  35  of  our  issue  for  last  week,  was  brought  under  diKus- 
sion,  and  both  Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Aahman,  who  had  very  care- 
foUy  tried  the  method,  came  to  concluaiona  identical  with  those 
v^oh  we  had  previously  arrived  at,  the  addition  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kewton  acting  merely  as  an  intensifler,  and  not  serving  to 
materially  reduoe  the  exposure  required.  A  praotieal  disadvan- 
tage is,  however,  the  circumstance  that  a  precipitate  of  sub- 
iodide  of  mercury  forms,  and  settles  upon  the  plate.  The  de- 
posit thus  formed  appears  jtself  to  become  intensified  in  some 
wagr,  and  firmly  fixed  to  tlie  film.  The  addition  proposed  bj 
Ke#ton  is,  however,  not  to  be  recommended  under  any  circum- 
stances until  the  image  is  well  out. 

Mr.  Debbnhak  then  l»t>ught  forward  a  lantern  in  which  one 


side  was  glazed  with  a  thickness  of  orange  glass  and  one  of  ground 
glass,  covered  with  a  thickness  of  stout  white  paper ;  another 
side  of  the  same  lamp  being  provided  with  a  thi^^ees  of 
cathedral  green  and  jellow  paper;  these  gave  a  light  about 
equal  as  to  visual  brightness,  and  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Debenham  indicated  that  the  actinic  action  of  each  was  about 
the  same.  A  thickness  of  cherry  fabric  and  one  of  tissue  paper 
gave  a  light  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  with  those  prev^usly 
mentioned  ;  however, 

Mr.  IUt  Woods  thought  it  more  brilliant,  but  the  aetinio 
action  was  certainly  greater. 

The  CBAIRMA.N  referred  to  the  chromates  of  lead  as  non-actinic 
media.  He  had  tried  them  made  into  gelatinous  emulsion  and 
precipitated  into  the  pulp  of  paper,  and  had  not  found  them  vecy 
satisfactory.  He  pomted  out  that  ordinary  white  Ugfat  may  be 
used  in  the  developing  room  it  it  be  considerably  reduced  in 
amount,  and  precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  undue  exposure  of 
the  plate ;  indeed,  he  had  often  developed  a  plate  in  full  gaslight 
by  taking  the  precaution  of  keeping  his  hack  to  the  light.  The 
canary  medium  l^  itself  is  not  good  when  iodide  plates  are  used, 
as  much  green  passes.  On  the  whole,  the  Chairman  considered . 
the  so-called  stained  red  to  be  one  of  the  best  mediums  to  employ 
when  a  single  thickness  only  is  lued.  Ordinary  ruby  allows  ao 
much  blue  to  pass  as  to  make  it  a  very  unsafe  medium. 

Mr.  CowAN  had  obtained  an  excellent  and  very  safe  light  by 
allowing  gaslight  to  impinge  on  a  sheet  of  tin  plate,  and  f3ter  re- 
fiection  to  traverse  yellow  paper  and  cathedral  glass. 

A  question  was  then  read,  having  reference  to  the  deeirahili^ 
or  otherwise  of  soaking  a  plate  before  development,  and  the 

Chaibuan  said  that,  when  working  in  extremely  hot  and  diy 
dimates,  there  is  a  dedded  advantage ;  indeed,  if  the  film  be  not 
soaked,  one  practically  loses  the  effect  of  half  the  exposure. 


Qlabgow  Photogbafsio  Assooiation. 
The  sixth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Religious   Institution  Rooms  on  the  10th  inst.,    Councillor 
Robbbtson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  and  of  the  conversazione  were 
read  and  approved  of. 

The  Chaibman  then  invited  the  members  to  inspect  a  number 
of  platinotype  prints  lent  by  the  Platinotype  Company.  Theee 
were  very  much  admired,  and  several  gentlemen  testifled  to  the 
simplicity  and  woikableness  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Patok  said  it  was  the  simplest  process  he  had  ever  tried. 
He  had  had  no  trouble  from  the  very  first,  and  showed  some 
excellent  specimens  of  work  in  proof  of  his  statements.  He 
also  showed  some  portraits  printed  both  on  albumenized  and 
platinotype  paper  for  comparison;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  that  the  gloss  of  the  albumen  print  gave  it  an 
advantage  over  the  pUtinotype  for  portraits.  Mr.  Paton  said  be 
had  twice  tried  to  enamel  the  platinotypes,  but  had  not  been 
euccecsfiil ;  he  thought  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Company  was 
not  suitable.  The  prints  always  had  a  greasy  appearance  after 
enamelling. 

The  question  was  then  asked  whether  solar  enlargements 
could  be  done  on  platinotype  paper  ? 

Mr.  MoLbllan  said  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  it,  but 
that  a  very  long  exposure  would  be  required.  It  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  make  an  enlarged  negative,  and  en- 
laigefrom  that. 

Mr.  Philson  showed  some  enamelled  silver  prints  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  his  promise  at  the  meeting  on  Jbhe  22nd  November, 
when  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  best  method  of  mounting 
enameUed  photos.  Some  of  the  prints  exhibited  (Mr.  Phflson 
explamed)  were  mounted  with  starch  before  bemg  stripped 
from  the  glass.  The  others  were  mounted  with  gelatine  Jooff 
the  edges ;  the  surface  of  these  were  sUghtiy  dulled,  howevei^ 
where  the  gelatine  touched  the  back. 

Mr.  Paton  also  showed  some  enameUed  prints  mounted  with 
geUtme.  These  showed  no  mark  of  the  mountant,  owing  to 
his  having  used  a  thick  paper  to  back  up  the  print  when 
enamelling. 

Some  discussion  then*  took  pkoe  oonoeniing  the  permanency 
of  enamelling  photos,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  meetioff 
was  that  enamelling  very  much  increased  the  permanency  of 
Sliver  prints.  "^  ' 

The  Chaihman  said  he  had  noticed  a  camera  advertised  by 
Uie  Boovill  Manufacturing  Company,  in  the  Hew  York  FhUth- 
graphic  Timet,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  the  revolving 
back,  which  enables  the  operator  to  make  either  an  upriiglS 
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or  oUoDg  pictare  after  he  hai  the  plate  in  the  slide.  This  was 
adwrtiBed  as  Hanning*s  patent^  a  truly  novel  instrument.  He 
■id  thai  statement  was  hardly  correet^  and  exhibited  one  on 
•nelly  the  same  prineiple  made  for  him  fully  twenty  years  ago, 
iriueh  had  also  the  advantage  of  moving,  so  as  to  take  eight 
pietarpi  on  one  plate  without  changing  the  poaiCton   of  the 


Mr.  Blacklr  said  he  had  heard  neither  of  Councillor 
Bobsrtson's  nor  the  SooviU  Company's  cameras,  but  he  had  had 
one  made  quite  recently  on  the  same  principle,  which  he  would 
ufaibit  at  the  next  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  the  Platinotype 
Company,  to  Messrs.  Paton  and  Philson,  and  to  the  Chairman. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


LcuiDOir  ABD  PaoYiiroiAL  Photoobaphic  Amocution. 

A  mbuko  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  Haddoh  occupying  the  chair. 

Ur.  W.  E.  DsBENHAK  showed  a  wood  dipper  intended  for 
THtieal  fixing  baths,  somewhat  similar  lo  Mr.  Henderson's  sliding 
itud  dipper,  the  base  or  cross-piece  being  much  wider  in  this  case, 
thus  enabling  two  20  by  16  inch  plates  to  be  fixed  at  one  time. 
Two  grooves  in  the  base,  and  transverse  slots  running  at 
■wsiirir  il  distances  from  the  main  slot,  enable  the  plates  to  be 
fimly  ssoored  by  the  stud. 

Mr.  A.  CowAir  exhibited  a  7  by  5  camera  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Toik,  the  novM  feature  consisting  in  being  able  to  swing  the 
bdlows  (conical)  whenever  it  is  desired  to  alter  the  position  from 
TBrtiesl  to  horisontal,  by  means  of  a  revolving  plate  attached  to 
tkealidiog  front,  a  sliding  piece  in  baseboard  permitting  the  range 
of  foeos  being  extended  from  2}  to  17}  inches,  at  the  same  time 
eonfflRiiig  rigidity.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  considered  it  a  most  com- 
pset  camera,  and  having  neither  swing  front  or  swing  back, 
ihoiild,  after  the  recent  discussion,  be  named  the  **  York  camera." 

Mi.  J.  K.  Habx  :  Does  not  the  small  conical  bellows  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  picture  ?  He  had  seen  a  form  of  reversible  gusset 
ampler  than  the  one  shown. 

ltt»  CowAH  said  it  did  not  matter  how  small  the  cone  of  the 
bdlows  is»  provided  it  does  not  obstruct  the  margin  of  the  lens. 

ISi,  A.  Mackib  :  Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  a  swing  and 
rimig  front  over  a  swing-back  ? 

Mr.  CowAK  :  The  taiount  of  back  swing  would  be  more  than 
the  firont ;  he  noticed  that  a  swing  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
front  prodnoed  apparently  greater  eftect  than  the  same  amount 
of  swing  at  the  back. 

Mr.  Maokib  :  In  the  cases  of  swinging  the.front  and  raising  it, 
the  central  line  of  rays  would  reach  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Udbnhak  contended  that  the  effect  of  swinging  either 
tte  front  or  back  of  acamera  wotQd  practically  be  tiie  same,  and 
iDutrKtsd  hii  views  by  means  of  diagrams  on  the  black  board, 
in  whidi  he  clearly  showed  that  neither  had  an  advantage  over 
the  other. 

Kr.  Mackib  said  that  in  usin^  a  lens  that  would  only  just 
savor  the  plate,  he  thought  that  m  photographing  a  high  building 
thoe  wonid  bean  advantage  in  using  the  swing  and  rising  front 
ow  tilting  the  camera  and  swinging  the  back. 

A  disounive  discussion  ensued,  in  which  both  Mr.  Debenham 
and  Mr.  Maekie  illustrated  their  remarks  with  diagrams. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Stajuvbs  brought  a  modification  of  his  lamp  before 
thsmsetiDg;  the  sides  of  which  were  of  cardboard  or  stout 
Imwn  paper  instead  of  wood  ;  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are 
nsdeof  block  tin,  so  arranged  that  the  paper  or  cardboard  can 
he  ssttly  fixed  in  portion  when  required  ;  an  ordinary  risiting 
eard  placed  in  front  of  the  candle  flame  shields  the  room  from 
whits  Ught.  The  body  of  tfie  lamp  being  lined  with  tnns- 
psrent  tissue  paper  of  a  suitable  colour  is  said  by  Mr.  Stamee  to 
ondt  a  safe  light  into  the  apartment. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Wilkinson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 
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AvcxLAHD  Photooraphio  Socibtt. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Rolison's  Commercial  Rooms,  Auckland, 
New  Zoaland,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the  Auckland  Photo - 
gnphie  Society  was  formed,  and  the  following  officers  elected : — 

fmiimt^i,  M.  Clarke. 

yUi»Pr€iideHU--W.  J.  Hurst,  M.H.R.,  and  John  Chambers. 

^Mr«foyy_J.  H.  Sinclair.  Treoiurer-^Cltment  Bartley. 

The  first  field  day  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  the 
Mth  ol  November,  in  the  Domain,  and  the  weather  being  fine,  a* 
nuobor  ol  photographs  were  tnken. 


MK88B8.  NBORxm  and  Zambba  forward  us  their  new  cata- 
logue of  photographic  apparatus,  which,  among  other  matters  of 
interest^  contains  particulars  of  reversing  prisms  for  photo- 
mechanical work. 

Thb  Dbcat  Or  ENaBAYiKG.— The  Daily  Telegraph  confirms 
the  plaint  of  the  Fine  Art  Company,  that  photographic  piracy  is 
destroying  the  art  of  engraving.  *'  The  extent  of  the  evil  done 
may,'' says  the  Telegraphy  **  to  a  slight  extent  be  guessed  when  we 
find  the  representative  of  the  Society  stating  that,  in  the  course 
of  four  years,  his  finn  have  published  six  engravings,  for  the 
copyright  of  which  the  artists  received  more  than  seven  thousand 
pounds,  while  the  cost  of  the  engraving  amounted  to  over  ten 
thousand.  Within  a  month  of  the  issue  resnectively  of  these 
prints,  photographic  copies  of  them  were  hawked  about  for  half- 
a-crown  apiece.  It  then  continues  to  say,  that  "  engraving  on 
metals  is,  at  the  present  day,  menaced  on  all  sides.  It  is 
threatened  by  'photogravure,'  a  process  of  which  it  may  be 
Slid  that  'it  would  be  engraving  if  it  could,'  and,  again,  by 
etching,  the  development  of  which  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  beini  simply  astounding.  But  the  most  formidable  and  the 
most  unfair  comoetitor  of  Mialcography  is  the  sun.  Photography 
will  never  completely  kill  portrait-painting,  for  the  reason  that 
human  vanity  is  eternal,  and  that  the  sun  never  flatters — indeed, 
in  association  with  the  lens  of  a  camera,  it  often  distorts,  exag- 
gerating facial  unoomeliness  and  putting  arms,  legs,  and  hats 
disastrously  out  of  focus.  The  sun,  however,  when  it  is  an  en- 
graving that  has  to  be  focussed,  is  a  pitiless  and  unerring  forger. 
With  microscopic  fidelity  the  minutest  touch  of  the  dry  point,  as 
well  as  the  boldest  stroke  of  the  graver,  will  be  tranisferred  to  the 
plate  of  the  negative  and  thence  to  the  paper  of  the  the  positive. 
Finally,  the  sun  is  wondrously  successful  in  forging  engravings 
executed  in  the '  mixed '  manner — that  is  to  say,  in  a  combinataon 
of  etching,  line,  stipple,  and  meaaotint.  It  seems  clear  enough, 
however,  that  'it  photographic  foiigeries  of  costly  engravings  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  by  the  'sneak '  pedlars  at  half-a-crown  apiece, 
we  must  be  within  measurable  distance  of  a  period  when  there 
will  be  no  more  new  engravings  for  the  sun  to  forge.  The  print 
publishers  will  abandon  the  unequal  contest  in  despair ;  and  the 
artists  will  cease  to  net  handsome  sums  by  the  sale  of  their  copy- 
right**  Seeing  that  the  Fine  Art  Company,  on  its  own  showing, 
hiw  only  published  six  engravings  in  four  years,  few  artists  will 
suffer,  even  when  the  present  state  of  things  do  come  to  an  end. 
Our  contention  is,  that  if  painters,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
published  more  frequently  through  photogranhy,  an  enormous 
majority  of  them,  and  not  only  a  few,  woula  benefit  by  their 
copyrights,  while  piracies  would  be  far  less  frequent. 

Emplotbb  DiNRXB. — On  Thursday  evening,  January  17thy 
by  the  kind  consideration  of  Mr.  Norman  May,  photo^pher, 
his  employ^,  with  a  few  of  their  friends,  were  enabled  to  spend 
together  a  few  very  pleasant  hours  of  social  recreation.  The 
party  numbered  in  all  about  25  ;  they  assembled  in  the  new, 
handsome,  and  spacions  rooms  of  the  Beauchamp  Hotel,  where 
a  bountiful  and  elegantly-served  repast  was  provided.  The  time 
that  remained  after  dinner  was  filled  up  with  mutual  congratu- 
lations, songs,  and  meny  chat ;  all  enjoying  themsdveB  heartily. 
— Malvern  Advertiur,  January  18,  1884, 

Dbtbction  of  CflLOBiNE,  Bbominb,  AND  looiNB.— Mr.  FrsnciB 
Jones,  F.R.S.B.,  writes:— "I  have  lately  introduced  a  method 
(suggested  to  me  by  the  process  employed  on  the  large  scale  for 
the  manufacture  of  iodine  and  bromine),  which  is  based  on  the 
same  principle,  but  carried  out  in  a  simpler  and  more  con- 
venient mmner,  and  which  serves  extremely  well  for  the 
detection  of  the  three  elements.  The  process  is  carried  on  in 
the  following  way : — Place  a  itnall  quantity  of  the  mixture  to 
be  tested  in  a  good  sized  test-tube,  add  a  few  pieces  of 
manganese  dioxide,  and  then  a  little  water.  Add  now  one  drop 
only  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  acid  to  ten  of  water) ;  a 
brown  tinge  indicates  the  presence  of  iodine.-  Boil  the  mixture, 
and  confirm  the  presence  of  iodine  by  the  violet  vapours  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.  Continue  the  boiling  till  these  vapours 
cease  to  appear,  then  add  another  drop  of  sulphuric  add  and  boil 
again  till  they  cease.  If  necessary,  repeat  this  addition  of  acid 
and  boiling  until  violet  vapours  have  entirely  ceased.  Now  add 
about  two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  dilute  acid  and  boil  again ; 
brown  vapours  indicate  bromine.  Continue  the  boiling  until 
the  vapours  no  longer  smell  of  bromine,  then  add  one  cubic 
centimetre  dilute  add  and  boil  again.    When  the  vapounno 
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longer  imeliof  bromiae,  allow  the  rendue  to  cool  completely; 
add  an  equal  balk  of  ttrong  tulphuric  aoid,  and  warm ;  a  green 
gas,  bleaching  a  piece  of  moist  red  blotting-paper  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  indicates  chlorine.  Occasionally  some  bromine 
comes  off  on  addition  of  the  strong  acid,  but  if  so  it  is  soon  got 
rid  of,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  chlorine,  which  is  chiefly  evolved 
on  warming  the  mixture.  As,  moreover,  moist  red  blotting- 
paper  is  far  more  (quickly  acted  on  by  chlorine  than. by  bromine, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two 
elements.  I  have  compared  the  results  obtained  by  my  students 
when  using  this  and  other  methods,  and  find  they  are  far  more 
■ncoessful  with  the  new  method. " 

Pbotogbaphic  Club.— At  the  meeting  on  Januaiy  30th,  the 
sabjeotfor  discussion  will  be  "The  Preparation  of  Lantern 
Slides."  This  being  also  an  evening  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  slides  in  the  lantern,  members  and  visitors  are  invited  to 
bring  interesting  subjects  to  be  shown. 


90  %attwanvi}ttrx\%. 

*«*  We  oannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commanications. 

♦»*  Seprint  of  thejlrtt  number  of  the  current  volume,  Subj^cribers 
are  informed  that  this  is  in  hand,  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 

John  Wuitbla.w.— The  sectional  drawing  which  you  send  corres- 
ponds to  an  ordinary  quarter- plate  portrait  lans,  and  it  may  serve 
very  well  for  a  beginner.  If  yon  Bad  it  on  trial  to  be  a  fairly 
good  lens,  it  may  probably  be  worth  20  <.  or  30a. ;  but  if  you 
simply  purchase  it  at  a  shop,  and  Uke  the  risk  of  faults,  you 
should  not  give  more .  than  lOs.  to  16«.  The  front  lens,  if  placed 
in  a  revived  position  in  the  back  of  the  mount,  will  servo  for 
taking  vieirs  on  6  by  4  glasses,  or  even  on  half-plates. 

South  Dbvok.— 1.  You  wUl  find  a  drawing  and  all  the  informa- 
tion you  require  on  page  449  of  our  volume  for  1882.  2.  From 
any  dealer  m  nhotographic  apparatus. 

J.  Chamlbt.— 1.  They  are  not  manufiusturers,  but  merely  described 
tte  method  of  working  the  process.  Write  to  the  Platinotvpe 
Company.  '. 

Thos.  Blakb.— 1.  We  cannot  altM^ether  agree  with  the  opinions 
of  the  writer  referred  to.  2.  Mischief  is  notlikely  tooccur  unless 
ttM  plate  contains  chloride  of  silver ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  well  to 
*™  the  precaution  of  examining  them  in  a  subdued  light. 

W.  8.  MooN.—Beference  was  made  to  his  papers  on  photo-litho- 
graphy, most  of  which  were  published  in  the  Photoobaphic 
I«  BW6  during  the  past  year. 

B.  Williams.— The  difficulties  you  refer  to  are  very  real :  but 

A  ''2?  •5?'"*  "***  expect  too  much  of  an  extremely  rapid  lens. 

A.  H.  E.-— Nothing  is  better  than  a  strong  muoilage  freshly  made 
from  the  best  gum-arabic.  o        --o  '  " 

Amatbub  (CroydonJ.— It  is  a  solution  of  bitumen  in  benzole,  a 
■maU  proportion  of  fine  lamp-black  being  usually  ground  up  with 
tte  mixture.  The  "liquidjet»'  sold  By  MasJrs.  Hopkin  id 
ivuiiams  IS  a  simple  bituoiinous  varnish  without  the  pigment. 

THOa.  B.  Wb8t.— It  should  not  be  so  hot  as  to  be  unpleasant  to 
the  back  ox  the  hand. 

P.  8T0KOB.—We  cannot  tell  vou  of  a  certain  method  of  reducinir 

« imder  the  eircumstanoes ;  but  the  knowledge  you  have  gained 

will  serve  to  prevent  the  occurrence  again. 
INQUIBBB.— 1.  Ton  may  probably  obtain  them  by  advertising  for 

them,    2.  Quite  a  matter  of  opinion. 
X.  Y.— Simply  a  false  pretence :  difficult  to  detect,  certainly,  but 

puniahable  as  a  fraud,  if  money  is  obtained  by  the  untruthful 

TCpresentation. 

^•t^*^  5T^f**2  *?  ^'-  Eastman,  Dry  Plate  Works,  Rochester. 
New  York,  U.  8.  A.  ' 

^•^'^^^^^'—^Tomih^  WlUesden  Waterproof  Paper  Company, 
WiUesden  Junction,  London,  N.W.  ^    ^' 

A.  B.— 1.  We  will  consider  the  matter,  but  should  not  undertake  it 
wittout  makmg  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  clear  up 
jertein  poinU  which  appear  doubtful  at  present.  2.  As  much 
fluoride  of  sodium  as  will  rest  on  a  threepenny  piece,  dissolved  in 
10  ounces  of  water,  and  about  a  drachm  of  bisulphate  of  potassium 
will  serve  as  a  convenient  substitute. 

Ombatobs*  Spbcimbns.— Specimens  forwarded  by  the  foUowinir 
inanswer  to  advertisements,  maybe  had  on  application  at  our 
office:— E.  Trapnell,  W.  James,  i.  Spencer,  and  J.  G  Pratt. 

AOBicuLTUBiBT.—l.  The  camera  you  describe  is  evidently  an  ei- 
tremely  oW.faahionfd  one,  and  it  possesses  but  little  oommeroial 
value.  We  should  recommend  you  to  purchase  one  of  the  cheap 
ouarter-plate  cameras  which  are  now  in  the  market.  2.  You  wiU 
find  the  addresses  of  several  firms  in  our  advertisement  columns. 

J.  ».— You  would  find  it  convenient  to  amn^e  with  a  patent  azent 
a«  regMdsthe  foreign  patents.  Most  agents  issue  some  kind  of 
te  lirtof    '  "^'*"^«  0'  •8«»°y ehaiiges.    Consult  the  Directory 


S.  Samublson.—I.  Try  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  ex- 
posure. A  very  good  method  will  be  to  draw  the  shutter  one- 
fourth  of  the  way  up,  and  to  expose  one  second ;  after  which  yoa 
can  draw  it  up  half-way,  and  expose  for  three  seconds,  and  ao  on. 
2.  Iron  sash  bars  will  take  the  putty  very  well  if  they  are  well 
painted  bdfore  they  become  msty.    3.  Chloride  of  copper. 

CoLLOTTPiBT.— Chrome  alum  may  be  added,  but  you  must  be  oaae- 
ful  not  to  ove*do  it.  A  convenient  way  is  to  niake  np  a  solution 
containing  5  grains  to  each  ounce,  and  to  add  them  as  required. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  your  batch  of  mixture  should  not 
require  more  than  half  a  drachm. 

M.  T.  B.  DuTTON.—The  silver  solution  has  doubtless  penetrated 
the  poreus  body  of  the  ware,  and  rendered  the  vejsel  quite  unfit 
for  further  use ;  glass  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Chbomatb.—  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  streng  aloohol,  but  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  ef  alcohol  and  water  will  dissolve  sufficient 
for  your  purpose. 

J.  Habvbt. — 1.  We  have  never  heard  of  large  surfaces  htaag 
covered  under  such  circumstances.  It  would  m  better  to  reton^ 
the  negative.    2.  They  answer  as  well  as  anything  we  know  of. 

J.  F. — We  cannot  judge  unless  we  know  something  of  your 
qualifications. 

C.  O.  Todd.— 1.  There  is  often  a  tendency  to  blister  if  the  paper  la 
extremelv  dry  when  fioated  on  the  sensitizing  bath.  Try  the 
effiBct  of  hanging  the  sheets*  up  in  a  cellar  or  oUier  damp  locality 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  sensitizing.  2.  The  collodion  is  |>robably 
over-iodized  for  the  bath  you  are  using,  and  the  remedy  is  either 
to  icoTdase  the  strength  of  the  bath,  or  to  use  a  little  less  iodiaer 
in  mixing  your  collodion.  3.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readOy 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  hence  the  result  which  appeared  so  in- 
comprehensible to  you.  4.  It  should  be  prepared  by  diasolvin^ 
unvulcanisod  india-rubber  in  benzole,  and  the  solution  ought  to  be 
of  such  a  consistency  as  to  fiow  slowly  over  a  plate.  The  most 
suitable  rubber  to  employ  is  that  which  is  sold  as  *'  masticated 
rubber,"  and  care  must  l>e  taken  that  real  benzoic  is  used,  and  not 
the  light  petroleum  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  benzoline. 
5.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of  preventing  the  adhesion  of 
the  electro  deposit  is  to  silver  the  original,  but  an  extremely  thin 
film  of  silver  will  answer  the  purpose.  To  a  thirty-grain  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  add  sufficient  of  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  to  re-dissulve  the  precipitate  which  is  first  formed, 
mix  the  liquid  with  sufficient  whiting  to  form  a  thick  cream,  and 
rub  this  upon  the  copper  by  means  of  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 

C.  BuRLSDEN.— 1.  Ultramanne  is  ordinarily  used,  and  it  is  merely 
intended  as  a  <'  foil "  against  the  yellow  tint  of  the  material. 
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VARIOUS   CLEARING  SOLUTIONS  FOR 

NEGATIVES. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  coosiderable  advance  in  the 
metDB  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographer  for 
obftaitting  negatives  developed  by  the  alcaltne  pyrogalUc 
metiiod  which  ahow  none  of  the  yellow  coloar  that,  until 
recently,  waa  considered  a  neceasary  qoality  of  a  pyro- 
developed  gelatine  negative. 

AU  mnat  well  remember  the  plaints  of  the  poor  printers 
aboat  three  years  ago,  when  the  use  of  gelatine  negativ  ea 
beoame  general,  and  how  they  grumbled  about  the  deceiv- 
ing appearance  of  the  negativea,  and  the  time  it  took  to 
gti  a  doaen  prints.  In  enlarging,  the  drawback  of  the 
bad  colour  waa  felt  almost  more  than  in  priotiag. 

The  matter  is  changed  now.  We  venture  to  say  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  best  photographic  studios 
the  pyro-developed  negatives  which  are  handed  to  the 
pRoters  take  little,  if  at  all,  longer  to  print  thai  did  the 
wet  plate  negatives  of  the  olden  times.    . 

The  habit  of  always  using  the  alum  bath,  which  was 
fint  introduced  merely  as  a  means  of  preventing  frilliog, 
btthad  much  to  do  with  the  change.  Many  kinds  of 
plates,  if  simply  treated  with  alum  between  development 
aod  fixing,  give  a  colour  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  but  it 
ii  lobe  not^  that  some  require  a  little  more  than  this.  It 
it  not  generally  known  how  much  difference  there  may  be 
between  one  film  and  another  in  regard  to  their  liability 
to  take  the  yellow  stains  of  the  pyro  developer.  We  have 
eiposed  two  plates  by  different  makers  for  the  same  length 
of  time  in  the  camera— the  sensitiveness  was  about  the 
wne — and  have  afterwards  developed  them  side  by  side  in 
the  same  dish.  The  development  went  on  at  aboat  the 
•aae  rate  in  each  case,  aod  no  difference  was  noticeable 
between  the  one  plate  and  the  other  till  after  Axing,  when 
ooe  was  found  to  show  only  the  faintest  trace  of  a  yellow 
ookar,  whilst  the  other  waa  almost  brown  in  the  shadows. 
Treatment  of  the  first  plates  with  alum  before  fixing 
made  them  ffive  negatives  of  perfect  colour.  The  others 
still  showed  oonaiaerable  yellowness,  even  when  treated 
with  a  neutral  alum  solution. 

This  difference  was  not  merely  accidental,  but  was 
noticed  at  all  times  between  the  plates  of  the  two  makers. 
We  have  found  that  even  those  films  which  tend  most 
of  all  to  yellowness  will  give  a  good  colour  if  the  alum  used 
before  fixing  be  rendered  a  little  acid.  An  alum  bath  so 
itrongly  add  as  is  often  used  for  clearing  after  fix- 
iog,  has  the  effect  of  very  materially  reducing  the  density 
of  the  negative  if  used  before  fixing ;  bat  one  composed  as 
follows  does  not  have  such  an  effect :  — 


fixing,  and  have  found  the  result  to  be  that  all  plates  gave  na 
negatives  of  excellent  colour.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
to  wash  the  plates  thoroughly  after  they  have  gone  through 
this  bath,  and  before  they  are  placed  in  the  fixing  solution, 
otheiwise  it  would  appear  that  th^  acid  has  some  decom- 
posing action  on  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  a^  plate 
which  has  been  treated  with  the  acid  alum  solution  be 
rinsed  but  slightly,  and  then  be  placed  in  the  fixing  bath, 
a  powdery  deposit  may  form  on  the  film.  This  is  presuma- 
bly some  form  of  sulphur. 

As  regards  deariuff  solutions  to  be  used  after  fixingi  we 
have  found  that  of  all  the  various  mixtures  of  alum  solu- 
tion and  acids  which  have  been  proposed,  few  give  a 
better  result  than  the  following : — 

Saturated  solution  of  alum...        ...    1  pint 

Hydrochloric  acid 1  ounce 

This  mixture  appears  to  act  quite  as  well  as  one  in  whidh 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  replaced  by  citric  acid,  whilst  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  much  cheaper. 

This  acid  solution,  like  all  others  that  we  have  tried,  has 
the  property  of  somewhat  reducing  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tives which  are  treated  with  it.  This  may  be  a  great 
advantage  at  times,  but  at  others  it  is  the  very  reverse. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  recently  introduced  a  clearing  solu- 
tion, for  which  he  claimed  that,  whilst  it  gave  a  favourable 
S rioting  colour  to  a  negative,  it  in  no  way  reduced  the 
ensity.  The  solution  which  Mr.  Edwards  recommends 
is  mixed  as  follows  :— 


Saturated  solution  of  alum... 

Citiieacid .  

We  have  advantageously  used  such  an  alum  bath  before 


... 


1  pint 
1  tlram 


Alam         ...        ... 

Citric  acid  ...  •  ... 
Salphate  of  iron  ... 
Water         


... 
... 
... 
... 


...    1  ounce 
...    1      „ 
...    3  ounces 
...  20 


»» 


The  negative  is  to  be  treated  with  this  solution  imme- 
diately after  fixing,  and  slight  rinsing  under  the  tap ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  not  to  be  entirely 
washed  away. 

We  have  recently  been  using  this  solution,  and  find 
that,  applied  as  Mr.  Edwards  directs,  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desii^  Used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  acid  clearing 
solution  as  the  latter  often  is— that  is  to  say,  on  a  negative 
which  has  been  fixed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  possibly 
dried— it  appears  to  have  little  advantage  over  tne  older 
method. 

We  have  also  been  more  successful  in  performing  silver 
intensifications  with  this  solution  than  with  any  other 
which  we  have  tried.  The  negative  to  be  intensified  is 
thoroughly  washed  to  get  rid  of  all  hypo  ;  it  is  then  placed 
for  some  minutes  in  the  solution,  the  jformula  for  which 
we  have  jast  given,  and  afterwards  flowed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  samesolntion,  into  which  has  been  dropped 
a  little  of  a  twenty-grain  eolation  of  silver  nitrate. 

If  the  negativea  to  be  intensified  be  quite  clear  in  the 
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shadows,  we  have  found  no  difficaltj  in  intensifying  them 
in  this  manner  up  to  any  desired  extent.  But  if  they  be 
even  a  little  foirged  we  have  found  great  difficulty,  as,  in 
Buch  a  case,  the  shadows  appear  to  intensify  almost  as 
much  as  the  high-lights. 

There  is  a  stain  quite  different  in  nature  from  the  ordi- 
nary pyro  stain,  which,  although  it  resembles  it  somewhat 
in  appearance,  is  in  reality  a  much  more  objectionable 
phenomenon.  It  usually  comes  when  a  negatives  has  been 
imperfectly  fixed — when,  perhaps,  all  the  visible  bromide 
of  silver  has  been  dissolved  away,  but  when  there  has  still 
been  left  in  the  film  a  certain  portion  of  some  silver  com* 
pound.  The  colour  is  not  evident  at  first,  but  comes  on 
after  the  negative  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  for 
a  few  days.  It  is  rather  a  fog  than  a  stain.  A  stain  covers 
a  negative  as  well  in  the  denser  as  in  the  more  transparent 
parti,  although  it  may  be  most  visible  in  the  latter,  and 
therejfore  has  no  effect  but  to  make  it  somewhat  slower  in 
printing.  A  fog,  such  as  the  one  in  question,  appears  to 
attack  the  shadows  only,  or  at  least  more  strongly  than  it 
does  the  high-lights,  and  thus,  reducing  the  contrast,  ruins 
the  negative. 

The  ordinary  yellow  pyro  stain  is  generally  pretty 
evenly  distributed  over  the  film.  The  fog  which  we 
mention  is  usually  confined  to  one  portion,  namely,  the 
one  wbich  has  been  the  last  to  fiv.  For  this  reason  it  is 
more  detrimental  tban  it  would  otherwise  be. 

It  is  not  acted  upon  by  either  citric  acid  and  alum,  or 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alum.  We  have,  however,  found 
that  it  will  generally  give  way  to  a  solution  prepared  as 
follows  :— 


Saturated  solation  of  alum 
Nitric  acid      


1  pint 
1  ounce 


PRESERVING  SENSITIZED  PAPER. 

The  custom  existing  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  to 
employ  a  concentrated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  albumenized  paoer  sensitive  to  the 
rays  of  light,  can  by  no  means  be  considered  an  axiom  only 
of  the  past,  since  we  have  it  recorded  quite  recently  that 
practical  men— such  as  Valentine  Blanchard,  Frederick 
X  ork,  and  others  desirous  of  conferring  keeping  properties 
to  the  sensitive  surface— invariably  stait  with  a  liberal 
quota  of  the  silver  salt.  An  analysis  of  all  the  published 
methods  will  be  found  to  result  in  a  general  average  of 
sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  the  sensi- 
tizing solution. 

Besides  the  evidence  adduced  by  those  practical  photo- 
graphers who  preserve  their  paper,  and  make  no 
secret  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  do  it,  we  find  the 
commercial  papers  themselves  are  rich  in  silver  nitrate, 
giving  a  farther  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  that  the 
best  results  are  only  obtained  by  a  judicious,  and 
not  a  cheeseparing  expenditure  of.  silver.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  go  to  either  of  tbe  extreme^*,  such 
as  sensitizing  on  a  bath  80  or  100  grains  strong,  as  at  one 
time  almost  universally  employed  for  ordinary  work,  or 
the  excessively  dilute  five-grain  bath  mentioned  at  one  of 
the  recent  society  meetings.  That  a  reliable  method  uf 
preserving  sensitized  paper  in  a  most  peifect  manner  is 
not  geneially  known,  must  be  apparent  to  most  of  us. 
We  aU  understand  the  method  of  preserving  with  citric 
acid,  and,  perhaps,  some  may  have  fonnda  little  difficulty 
when  the  operation  of  toning  took  place  ;  this  little  trouble 
may  be  easily  avoi-led  by  adopting  Mr.  York's  suggestion, 
viz.,  to  soak  the  piiots  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  after  washing  away  the  free  siUer,  and  before 
toning.  One  per  cent,  will  be  found  a  good  strength  to  make 
the  soda  bath,  and  five  minutes  will  be  ample  time  to  neu- 
tralize any  acid  left  in  the  pores  of  the  paper. 

Many  other  acids  have  been  from  time  to  time  reoom- 
inended|  such  t^  nitric  aoid^  QX^liOi  perchloric^  also  some 


of  these  acids  combined  with  an  alkaline  base,  together 
with  alum,  camphor,  borax,  various  gums,  glycerine,  and 
other  substances.  \Ve  have  also  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
method  published  in  these  columns  as  far  back  as  1871, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  plan  of  alL 
A  neutral  sensitizing  bath  is  employed,  the  exact  strength 
of  which  is  not  very  important,  so  long  as  good  prints 
can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  most  ini- 
poriant  thing  to  observe  is,  to  well  dry  the  paper  before 
packing  away  between  the  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  which 
have  previously  been  soaked  in  a  seven  or  eighi  p3r  cent 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  thoroughly  dried 
afterwards,  if  carefully  packed  away  in  a  moderately  air- 
tight case,  such  paper  will  keep  a  long  time ;  the  bibnlooa 
sodic  papers  doing  duty  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  toning  prints  which 
have  been  preserved  by  means  of  the  sodic  paper ;  bat 
there  is  at  times  a  mottled  appearance,  caused  either  by 
acidity  of  the  sensitizing  bath,  or  dampness,  or  both.  Pos- 
sibly the  occurrence  of  this  defect  occasionally  may  be  the 
means  of  deterrinvr  many  from  adopting  this  method,  for 
tbe  convenience  to  have  paper  always  ready  is  great 
indeed.  We  are  inclined  to  think  albumenized  paper 
keeps  white  after  floating  for  a  longer  period  than  for- 
merly without  any  extra  precautions  being  observed.  If 
it  were  washed  and  fumed  in  the  manner  we  advocated 
some  years  ago,  we  see  no  reason  why  sufficient  stock 
could  not  be  prepared  on  a  dull  day  to  last  three  months 
or  longer. 


ISINGLASS,   GELATINE,  GLUE,  AND  SIZE. 

A  DISTINCTION  is  often  made  between  the  above-mentioned 
substances ;  but,  in  reality,  no  very  sharp  line  of  demarca* 
tion  can  be  drawn,  and  the  term  gelatine  fairly  indndee 
all  of  them.  Of  the  chemistry  of  gelatine  we  propose  to 
say  nothing,  except  to  remark  that  it  is  a  highly  nitro- 
genized  animal  substance,  and  therefore  quite  distinct  in 
its  nature  from  the  so-called  vegetable  gt^latines,  such  sa 
agar-agar,  Irish  moss,  or  the  so-called  th%o.  We  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  about  these  quasi  gelatines  on  a 
future  occasion,  bnt  shall  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
true  gelatines  of  animal  origin. 

Isinglass,  which  is  tbe  most  ezpensive  kind  of  gelatine 
in  the  market,  is  the  swimming-bladder  or  sound  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fish,  and  the  principal  yield  is  obtained  froa 
the  sturgeon.  Isinglass  is  used  by  some  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  collotypio  plates,  and  the  oircnmstaoce  that  it  yields 
a  very  structureless  film  is  in  its  favour.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  employed  to  any  great  extent  for  emulsion 
work ;  but  some  years  ago  we  prepared  some  plates  witii 
isinglass  instead  of  the  eheaper  gelatines,  and  the  result 
Was  very  satisfactory,  the  films  being  extremely  uniform, 
and  no  tendency  to  blistering  was  noticeable.  Considering 
the  small  quantity  used  in  plate  making,  the  high  price  of 
isinglass  should  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  its  use. 

Ordinary  gelatines  may  be  classified  into  bone  gelatines 
on  tbe  one  hand,  and  skin  gelatines  on  the  other,  the 
former  being  ordinarily  made  by  soaking  the  bones  in 
diluta  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the  mineral  matter 
(principally  caloiom  phosphate),  and  boiling  tbe  residue 
with  W'lter  until  solution  takes  place.  A  little  alum  is 
generally  added  in  order  to  separate  f  itty  matter,  and  the 
hot  solution  is  allowed  to  set,  after  which  the  jelly  is  cut 
into  flakes,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  good  current  of  air. 
bkin  gelatine  is  made  from  cleansed  hides  in  a  similar 
manner,  ooly  the  preliminary  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  not  required  ;  but  it  is  very  usual  to  fame  the  skins 
wiih  sulphurous  acid  in  order  to  whiten  them.  Recessive 
heating  is  carefully  avoided  iu  the  manufacture  of  gela- 
tines, as,  otherwise,  the  setting  power  of  the  material 
becomes  less,  a  considerable  proportion  passing  over  int^ 
the  condition  of  soluble  gelatine  or  meta-gelatine ;  when 
a  gelatine  is  made  from  dirty  or  partially  decomposed 
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material,  or  if  an  undue  heat  has  been  employed  in  ita  pro- 
daction,  it  passes  ioto  commerce  as  glue.  Many  impurities 
may  be  removed  from  (gelatine  by  mixing  white  of  egg 
with  the  slightly  warm  solution,  and  then  heating  to  about 
IGlOP^  in   order  to  coagulate   the  albutnen,   which   then 

X rates  as  a  kind  of  scum,  and  carrier  with  it  fatty  and 
r  impurities.  The  white  of  one  egg  will  serve  to 
clarify  balf-a-pouod  of  gelatine.  In  ordinary  cases,  manu- 
facturers do  not  clarify  even  the  fine  kinds  of  gelatine  with 
eicg  albumen,  but  they  make  use  of  the  low-priced 
albamen  obtained  from  blood. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  gelatine  depends  mainly  on 
iti  setting  power  and  the  strength  of  the  jelly  produced. 
Eder^s  method  of  testing  gelatines,  which  has  already 
been  fully  described  in  the  Photographic  News,  may  be 
again  briefly  described. 

The  samples  to  be  examined  are  dissolved  in  nine  parts 
of  water,  and  all  the  jellies  are  allowed  to  set  in  similar 
beakers,  the  temperature  being  adjusted  as  near  to  15^ 
Centigrade  as  possible.  The  resistence  of  each  sample  is 
now  measured  by  a  convex  disc  or  cup  about  half-an-inch 
in  diameter,  to  the  inside  of  which  is  attached  a  metal 
stem  surmounted  by  a  funnel.  The  convex  disc  is  now 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  jelly,  and  the  stem  is  steadied  by 
a  auttable  gaide,  while  the  funnel  is  gradually  loaded  with 
shot  until  the  disc  breaks  into  the  jelly ;  the  sample  which 
resists  the  greatest  weight  being  the  best. 


DIFFUSED  LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

Db.  Yoqel  writes  us: — '^  I  have  repeated  your  ioterest- 
iog  experiments  on  the  illumination  of  dark-rooms,  and 
in  the  main  with  the  same  results;  but  I  must  remark 
that  all  kinds  of  orauga  glass  are  not  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  first  I  tried  was  lightly  tinted,  and  I  did  not 
SQOceed  with  it  at  all.  Another  darker  kind,  which  ab- 
sorbed all  t'le  most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  was 
belter ;  but  I  must  coufess  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  when  you  say  that  the  spectroscopical  results  contra- 
dict the  photographic  ones.     It  seems  so,  but  it  is  not  so. 

**  I  compared  carefully  the  absorption  of  the  ruby  glas3 
and  the  orange  glass  for  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum,  and 
observed  easily  that  the  orange  glass  absorbed  decidedly 
more  of  the  red  rays  than  the  ruby  glass.  That  gives  an 
explanation.  Red  rays  do  really  act  on  the  ordinary  gela- 
tino-bromide  film  (I  obtained  a  photograph  of  the 
red  line  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum  three  years  ago),  and 
therefore  it  is  easy  to  suggest  that  the  very  bright  red 
light  which  a  ruby  glass  lets  pass  will  have  about  the  same 
chemical  actiou  as  the  dull  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays 
together,  which  an  orange  glass,  combined  with  ground 
glass,  allows  to  pass. 

'*I  worked  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  yourself.  I 
exposed  bromide  plates  under  a  Wamerke  screen  for  two 
minates,  to  a  fish-tail  burner,  at  a  distance  of  a  meter, 
and  covered  the  screen  with  ruby  glass  first,  then  with 
orange  and  ground  glass  combined.  In  both  cases  I  got 
the  same  number  (10).  The  illuminating  quality  for  the 
naked  eye  I  determined  by  covering  one  of  my  paper 
photometer  screens  with  the  glasses  above  mentioned,  and 
observing  the  last  number,  which  I  could  recognize  when 
looking  through.  In  this  way  I  could  recognize  ^o.  6 
behind  the  ruby  glass,  aad  No.  8  behind  the  orange  and 
ground  glass  combined. 


PHOTO-ENURAVING  PROCESS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  specimen  of  Klic  photo- 
engraving process  which  we  issued  with  the  Year- Book 
for  1882. 

The  process  itself  was  a  secret  at  first,  but  we  aic 
informed  that  the  principle  of  working  is  as  follows  : — 

A  copper  plate  is  dusted  with  powdered  asphalt,  and  the 


plate  is  heated,  so  that  the  asphalt  becomes  nearly  melted. 
A  negative  carbon  print  is  now  transferred  on  to  the 
copper  plate,  and  the  plate,  now  covered  with  the  negative 
in  carbon,  is  etched,  at  first  by  a  strong  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  which  penetrates  only  the  thinnest  parts 
of  the  picture ;  then  by  a  weaker  solution  of  the  same 
salt,  the  solution  etching  through  the  thicker  parts.  By 
employing  more  and  more  diluted  solutions,  it  is  possible 
to  etch  through  thicker  and  thicker  layers  of  gelatine,  so 
that  only  the  high-lights  remain  unetched. 

One  advantage  of  the  Klic  process  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  plates  are  very  quickly  finished.  Goupil,  who 
takes  an  electrotype  from  a  grained  relief,  requires  several 
weeks  for  depositing  metal  of  sufilcient  thickness.  The 
etching  process  of  Klic  is  rapid,  and  plates  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  day  or  less. 

Ohernetlefs  Photo-engraving  Process. — The  eminent  photo- 
graphic chemist,  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  improvements  in  photographic 
matters,  has  invented  a  quite  new  process,  which  gives 
results  like  Goupil  photogravure.  He  has  sent  excellent 
proof-pictures  by  hia  process  to  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography  in  Berlin. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Obernetter  prints  is  the 
richness  of  the  tone  in  the  lights,  and  the  principle  of  the 
method  is  stated  to  be  as  follows.  A  dispositive  is  made 
by  the  Obernetter  method  on  a  plate  containing  a  maximum 
of  silver  and  a  minimum  of  gelatine,  and  the  film,  having 
been  stripped,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of 
iron  and  chromic  acid,  so  as  to  convert  the  whole  of  the 
silver  into  chloride.  This  film,  charged  with  chloride  of 
silver,  is  now  placed  in  contact  with  a  copper  plate,  and  the 
copper  gradually  decomposes  the  silver  chloride,  metallic 
silver  being  liberated.  This  decomposition  of  the  chloride 
is  of  course  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  etching  of  the 
plate. 

The  new  principle  now  published  is  an  important  one, 
and  we  have  found  that  if  a  collodion  positive  or  an  or- 
dinary gelatino-bromide  transparancy  is  converted  into  a 
chloride  picture  by  suitable  means,  it  easily  etches  a 
copper  pla'c  with  which  it  is  pressed  in  contact.  We  found 
the  method  described  by  Mr.  E.  de  Zuccato  in  these 
columns  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  converting  the 
silver  picture  into  chloride,  viz.,  treating  with  a  mixture 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium. 

If  the  film,  before  being  placed  on  the  copper,  be 
moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  the 
etching  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  otherwise. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  new  method  of  etching 
coppers  plates  has  been  patented  in  this  country,  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  try  a  few  experiments  with  the 
process,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  method  is  also  adapted  for  the 
production  of  high  or  typographic  plates,  but  in  this  case 
the  lines  of  the  cliloride  of  silver  picture  must  correspond 
to  those  parts  of  the  block  which  are  required  to  print 
white. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  producing  typographic 
etchings  on  copper  will  find  an  article  treating  of  the 
subject  on  page  338  of  our  last  volume. 


STUDIO  DRESSING  ROOMS. 

The  studio  dressing  room  is  a  more  important  feature  of 
the  studio  than  people  imagine.  Even  photographers  who 
have  shown  tasti  and  tact  in  the  fitting  of  these  retiring 
rooms  often  have  but  limited  ideas  as  to  their  use,  while 
many  more  regard  them  as  altogether  superfluous.  Of 
course,  the  sitter  who  pays  but  five  shillings  a  dozen  for 
his  pictures  can  hardly  expect  the  same  appointments  and 
the  same  handsome  fittings  as  are  found  in  studios  where 
one  or  two  guineas  is  the  fee  simple ;  but  he  may  be  treated 
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with  precisely  the  same  consideration,  and  the  best  the 
stadio  affords  shoald  be  given  to  him  as  to  every  visitor 
alike.  In  a  word,  whatever  the  rank  or  degree  of  the 
stadio,  there  is  no  reason  why  order,  neatness,  and 
discipline  should  not  be  ri^oroasly  observed  ;  these  have 
noagnt  to  do  with  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  establish- 
ment, bat  are  simply  the  signs  of  a  good  and  painstaking 
mana^r. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  dressing-room  as  a  ready 
means  of  showing  the  sitter  polite  attention.    Your  recep- 
tion room  may  be  gorgeously  npholstered,   hung  with 
attractive  paintings,  and  furnished  with  laxarious  settees 
and  sofas ;  but  all  this  is  done  for  the  glorification  of  the 
establishment,  rather  than  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitor. 
In  a  way,  it  is  a  species  of  advertisement.    The  sitter 
regards  it. all  with  something  of  admiration  and  awe,  and 
communes  with  himself  over  the  prosperity  of  the  establish- 
ment   Nay,  the  grandeur  around  often  tells  plain  Mr. 
Smith  that  the  least  he  can  spend,  in  these  circumstances, 
is  a  five  pound  note,  and  presently  he  hands  over  this 
amount  with  a  smile  to  the  young  lady  in  charge  of  the 
books,  although  but  ten  minutes  before,  as  he  came  up 
BtairS|  he  had  fixed  his  outgoing  rigidly  at  a  guinea.     We 
repeat,  money  spent  upon  a  grand  reception-room  is  dis- 
bursed with  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  prompts 
the  physician  to  set  up  his  elegant  carriage  and  pair,  and 
oaoses  the  secretary  of  a  public  company  to  secure  hand- 
some premises  in  a  handsome  thoroughfare.    The  reception- 
room^  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  business  concern ;  the 
dressing-room  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  as  elegant  as  you 
please,  is  a  sort  of  discount  to  the  paymenti^  and  a  welcome 
solatium  in  case    this  payment  is  deemed    high.    You 
desire,  or  at  any  rate  you  should  do  so,  to  render  your 
sitter    every  attention— to  assure    him,    that    since    he 
has  placed  himself  in  your  hands,  you  will  take  every  care 
of  him,  and  treat  him  courteously  in  return  for  his  confi- 
dence.   How  can  all  this  be  done  better  than  by  placing 
at  his  disposal  a  neat  little  private  room  ?    A  sitter  feels  at 
once  that  there  is  something  here  tendered  him  outside 
the  hard-and-fast  bargain,  and  he  values  the  attention 
highly.    It  is  like  giving  a  man  a  good  cigar ;  it  is  one  of 
the  cheapest,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  genuine,  compli- 
ments you  can  pay. 

As  well-appointed  dressing  rooms  form  part  of  nine 
stadioB  out  of  every  ten,  it  may  seem  that  these  remarks  of 
ours  have  been  forestalled  by  photographers.    This  is  not 
80,  however.    We  are  well  aware  of  the  existence  in  most 
establishments  of  dressing-rooms,  and  in  our  "  Studios  of 
Europe "  we  have  again  and  again  complimented  photo- 
graphers on  the  taste  and  elegance  with  which  these  are 
fitted.  In  Mr.  Feri^us'  studio  at  Largs,  we  found  no  less  than 
five  dressing-rooms  en  suite^  all  of  them  bright,  clean,  and 
admirably  appointed.    In  like  manner  the  chief  studios  of 
London,  Paris,  Berlip,  Vienna,  &c.,  were  supplied  with  I 
suitable  dressing-rooms,   the   principals  in  most  cases, 
indeed,   taking  exceptional  pride  in  this  part  of  their 
establishment    But  to    judge    from  our  experiences  on 
the  other  hand,  as  one  of  the  public,  it  is  very  certain 
that  many  photographers  do  not  make  proper  use  of  the 
charming  little  boudoira  into  which  we  have  been  ushered 
time  after  time,  on  presenting  a  card  with  the  name  of  this 
journal  upon  it     We  fear,  sometimes,  the  manager  is  too 
careful  of  these  private  apartments.     He  dreads  letting 
everybody  into  the  well -furnished  little  chambers,  and  so 
it  happens  that  only  now  and  again  a  sitter  is  shown  into 
them.    At  any  rate,  this  fact  speaks  for  itself :  that  of  six 
London  studios  visited  by  us  last  year,  as  a  paying  sitter, 
in  only  one  case  was  the  invitation  extended  to  us  to  walk 
into  a  dressing-room. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  a  lady,  entering  the  half-dozen 
establishments  we  visited,  would  have  been  differently 
treated  in  this  respest  Bnt  it  is  not  this  point  at  all  that 
we  want  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  photographers.  In 
^0  caae  were  we  received  otl^erwiae  than  with  courtesy. 


What  we  want  to  urge,  however,  is,  that  a  studio  which 
does  not  make  full  use  of  the  advantages  it  possesses,  acts 
with  unwisdom.     Here  it  is,  in  a  position  to  confer  certain 
compliments  and  attentions,  and  yet  fails  to  do  so.    Not 
once  in  a  dozen  times,  probably,  will  a  gentleman  sitter 
find  it  necessary  tc^make  any  alteration  in  his  dress,  bat 
he  none  the  less  desires  to  look  at  himself  before  posioff 
before  the  camera.    This,  it  is  true,  he  can  do  very  weu 
in  the  studio  itself i  at  a  glass  usually  placed  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  if  his  hair  wants  brushing  and  Bmo'>^bing,  the 
latter  operations  can  equally  well  be  ffone  through  while 
the  assistant  waits  beside  him.    But  human  nature  tells 
us  aU  this  will  be  hurriedly  and  awkwardly  done,   and 
often  at  some  self-sacrifice  of  respect    A  grown-up  man 
doesn^t  like  everybody  to  watch  his  toilet ;  he  is  much 
more  reticent  over  it  than  his  wife  or  sister,  for  he  is  not 
supposed  to  possess  those  little  vanities  and  conceits  that 
woman  is  heir  to.    Nevertheless,  when  a  solitary  wisp  is 
all  that  is  left  of  his  raven  locks,  or  the  grey  whisken  re- 
quire a  comb  to  lend  them  the  ambrosial  curl  of  yore,  he 
prefen  to  make  the  best  of  what  is  left  him  unwatched 
and  unseen.    There  is  very  little  to  do,  perhaps,   but  he 
does  not  care  to  parade  his  weaknesses,  for  all  that    Be- 
sides, he  wants  to  put  his  cravat  straight,  to  be  quite  sure 
his  collar  is  down  at  the  comera,  and  that  his  shirt  front 
has  not  that  crease  across  the  breast  where  he  knows  it 
inevitably  comes  if  he  does  not  mind.    A  lady  would  ose 
powder  and  hare*s   foot  with  the  greatest  nonchalance, 
where  the  lord  of  creation  shrinks  to  comb  his  moustache. 
Now  all  this,  of  course,  is  ver^  childish,  and  very  petty  ; 
unfortunately,  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  pity,  therefore,  photo- 
graphers do  not  recognize  it.    That  they  do  not,  is  proved 
by  our  own  experience,  for  we  found  that  in  most  instances 
a  looking-glass  and  brush  and  comb  in  the  stadio  are 
deemed  to  fulfil  every  reqnirament      If  a  gentleman, 
when  he  comes,  hurriedly  looks  into  the  mirror,  and  sits 
down  in  the  posing  chair  without  delav,  he  does  this  as 
much    from  nervousness,  or  from  a  fear  of   appearing 
ridiculous,  than  from  any  other  reason. 

The  photographer  prides  himself  on  the  idea  that  in 
posing,  he  himself  takes  care  that  nothing  in  the  sitter's 
toilet  is  awry,  but  the  former  knows  nothing  of  his 
visitor^s  idiosyncrasies  or  tender  points.  At  any  rate,  the 
photo jtrapher  cannot  value  the  personal  fads  of  the  sitter 
so  highly  as  the  latter,  and  therefore  a  little  thing  that 
escapes  the  artist's  glance  may  condemn  the  picture  in  the 
eyes  of  the  model.  For  this  reason,  we  hold  that  gentle- 
men and  ladies  alike  should  be  invited  to  enter  a  dressing, 
room,  if  the  photographer  desires  them  to  receive  every 
attention. 

There  is  an  intermediate  plan  which  is  sometimes 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  and  which  is  certainly  better 
than  the  looking-glass  and  brush-and-comb  arrangement. 
This  is  to  have  a  recess  or  alcove  in  the  studio,  into  which 
the  sitter  may  retire  for  a  few  moments  while  the 
assistant  is  getting  ready.  The  sitter  is  out  of  sight  of  the 
photographer  while  making  a  last  survey  of  his  features 
and  dress,  and  there  is  not  the  formality  or  loss  of  time 
involved  in  entering  a  dressing-room.  Only,  it  is  very 
necessary  in  this  case,  as  the  alcove  is  apt  to  get  dusty  and 
dingy,  that  scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  keep  everything  here 
neat  and  clean.  Better,  a  thousand  times,  have  no  toilet 
conveniences  at  all,  than  have  them  doubtful  as  to  cleanli- 
ness. 

In  some  studios  it  is  customary  to  have  a  moveable  toilet 
table,  which,  after  changing  a  pose,  is  wheeled  in  front  of 
the  sitter,  in  case  she  (for  it  is  rare  that  a  gentleman  re- 
quires the  aid  of  a  mirror  and  powder,  or  hair-brush,  at 
such  brief  intervals)  may  wish  to  re-arrange  her  head- 
dress or  make  other  alteration.  In  this  case  the  toilet- 
table  must  be  of  elegant  shape  and  fitted  with  taste  and 
exceeding  care,  for  the  fierce  light  that  beats  down  into 
the  centre  of  a  studio  displays  unmercifully  any  signs  of 
slovenliness. 
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Bttt  we  bftve  no  need  to  inaUt  upon  DeatDeuand  oleanli- 
DOM— tbere  should  be,  by -tbe-bje,  Mfew  tbiogi  m  possible 
in  the  dreuiDC-room — for  i  want  of  theae  baa  never  pro- 
claimed itaelf  in  any  atodioa  we  bave  viaited.  Our 
principal  aim  Las  been  to  point  ont  the  ahortsightedncM  of 
pbotc^raphera  who  poseesa  well 'appointed  dre  mid  g -rooms, 
and  do  not  nae  theni ;  to  all  sitters  alike,  gentlemen  as 
welt  as  ladiea,  should  the  invitation  be  given  to  enter 
them,  for  it  does  not  by  any  means  always  follow  that 
thoae  who  seem  least  to  care  for  peraonal  appearances  are 
least  fastidious  oter  their  toilet.  The  photographer  shoald 
remember  that  the  very  esaence  of  the  sitter's  vieit  is  to 
perpetaate  his  personal  appearsuee,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  therefore,  if  he  were  abaolntely  indifferent  about 
hia  toilet  on  such  an  occaaioo. 

The  Bj-the-Bye  next  will  be  "  ijuocaBi  in  Fhotograpbj." 


Jk  Sictimrarg  of  TQ^atantrnkU- 

AIBTTKEXIZED  ?ArXB  (Printing  ottj.—Oontituied. 
W.UHno  by  limply  leakiDg  in  a  tab  or  pan  with  fnqoent 
cbanga  of  water  is  a  method  largely  practised,  althonjth  some- 
what tei}ioas  and  Uborioos ;  bat  a  simple  expedient  of  attaebing 
onecomer  of  escb  print  to  a  cork,  as  laggested  by  Major  Senior 
in  a  oommanicatioQ  to  the  Photographic  Nkwb,  is  a  valaable 
one,  as  this  arranKement  tends  to  keep  the  prints  vertical  in  the 
water.    Uajor  Senior  says;— 

Aitange  a  auA  A,  and  a  tab,  B,  as  in  drawing,  regalating  the 
ma  of  the  water  from  the  two  taps,  C  and  D,  so  that  aa  mach 
water  will  mn  off  at  D  as  enters  the  tab  fi  at  C.    The  tab,  B, 


Fiff.  3. 
ninst  be  fall  of  water,  and  the  prints,  having  been  toned,  fixed 
aad  washed  in  one  or  two  chanireB  of  water,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
iapecflnotiB  traces  <rf  the  aods,  taey  are  snspended  by  one  corner 
to  data  corks  by  means  of  pins ;  two  pletnna  to  one  cork,  as  > 
rn^  will  be  beet— via,,  one  on  eidier  side  of  the  flat  ends.  Com- 
mon sense  wQl  snggest  to  the  operator  to  attach  the  pictures  so 
that  the  snrptas  pCTtion  of  the  paper  of  the  print  will  be  near  the 
cork,  and  to  do  the  triauning  slier  the  washmg  and  drying. 

Major  Senior's  idea  may  be  impioTsd  apon  by  not  only  pinning 
one  comer  of  each  print  to  the  cork  wbi(^  ia  to  serve  as  a  float, 
bat  also  pinning  to  the  diagonally  opposite  coraen  of  the  prints 
to  the  loaded  corks.  The  best  way  of  loading  the  eorhs  is  to  eat 
>  piece  td  lead  tn^g  into  rings  or  means  of  a  saw,  and  to  slip 
one  <d  these  over  each  cork.  Small  phial  owks  mi?  be  need  in 
ca^  case.  Unless  one  oomer  of  the  print  ia  loaded  it  somelimes 
banpensthatair-bellawhichfoimaponiteanseit  lofloat  Dp  and 
lie  hoiisontally  npon  the  sorface, 

SypaSlininmori, — To  avoid  the  tedioas  operation  of  thorongh 
wiafaing,  it  has  been  suggested  to  change  the  chemical  composi- 
tion oftheiaJts  left  in  the  paper  after  fliing,  and  thereby  destroy 
tlw  property  they  possess  in  snob  a  high  degree  of  rendering  the 
print  evaneeeent.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  result  may  m  a 
measnre  be  attained  by  immnrsing  the  print,  after  fixing,  in  a 
dilate  sdntion  of  «ther  lead  nitme,  tan  da  javillt,  or  common 
potash  alom.  As  these  eliminators  are  not  so  mnch  in  favonr 
-■' ■'■ ■■'■  -'   ental 


'   emploTing   tham,  thereby    opening  np   a  field    of 
isesrcb  for  vie  student  if  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  it. 


The  lesd  solation  ia  made  by  dissolving  one  a 
nitrate  or  acetate  in  eight  onuses  of  warm  distilled  water — two 
oancea  of  the  above  solation  to  each  gallon  of  soft  water  will  be 
fojnd  to  be  a  workable  proportion.  A  stronger  solatian  trill 
change  the  tone^to  a  cold  alatey  coloor,  snd  a  weaker  one  will 
not  bring  abon't  the  required  decompoHition.  That  such  has 
taken  place  may  be  known  by  the  solation  becoming  cloudy. 

Thi'  piinta  sboald  beimmersed  in  the  bath  for  tbe  space  of  five 
mioates,  keeping  them  constantly  moved  aboat  as  in  toning  and 
filing.  At  the  end  of  the  time  slated,  remove  them  to  a  vessel 
of  clean  cold  water,  give  them  three  changca  in  all,  separating 
each  time,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  drying  and  mounnng. 

£aa  dtjuBiUt  is  made  as  follows.  With  three  quarts  of  water 
mis  half-a-pound  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  then  dissolve  one  pooud 
of  carbonate  of  potash  m  one  quart  of  water ;  mix  the  solutions, 
and  filter  for  nse.  Four  ounces  of  the  above  solution  to  each 
gallon  of  water  will  be  a  very  good  strength  to  use ;  treat  in  the 
same  manner  as  tesd  nitrate,  or  acetate. 

Ahim. — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  ordinaiy  potash  alom ;  of 
this  use  four  ooncee  per  gallon  of  water,  and  idlow  the  prints  to 
be  moved  abont  for  tea  minutes,  then  wash  in  several  changsa  of 

Mounting. — There  are  several  systems  of  mounting  in  vogna 
among  photographers,  bat  they  may  be  all  clssaeo  under  two 
headings,  and  for  convenience  we  will  call  them  the  dry  and  wet 
methods.  The  flrgt-uamedof  thaee  consists  in  d^ug  the  photo* 
graph  (an  operation  to  be  mentioned  hereafter),  applying  some 
iDCh  anbstance  as  good  starch  paste  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
give  an  even  surface  free  from  grit,  hard  clots,  hairs,  £c.,  and 
either  attach  it  to  the  cardboard  or  oUier  support  immediat^y,  at 
permit  it  to  dry  spontaneously,  attaching  it  to  the  mount  at  any 
time  afterwards  that  may  be  convenient.  If  tbe  amateur  desirea 
the  latter  plan,  he  must  proceed  as  follows: — Pass  a  wet  sponge 
twice  over  the  cardboard  monnt  where  the  photograph  is  to  rest ; 
place  the  print  in  the  required  position,  ana  press  it  gently  to  en- 
sore  its  retaining  that  position.  Having  done  so,  pass  them 
both  through  a  roUing-press,  which  completea  the  operation. 
Tba  photograph  shotdd  be  uppermost,  and  the  operation  performed 
qi^ehly,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  tearing  under  the  roller;  one 
advantajge  this  svatem  has  over  others  being  that  no  tmequal 
stretching  takes  place  in  the  print.' 

The  second,  or  what  « e  wiU  term  the  wet  system,  may  be 
briefiy  stated  thns : — Each  print  should  he  plaoed  separately,  face 
downwards,  on  a  clean  wet  Unen  clOth,  the  saperdaous  water 
being  blotUd  off  by  the  same ;  then  the  mountiug  aubstance 
apphed  to  the  bauks  of  as  many  as  ciu  be  conrenientry  manaf^ 
— say  thres  or  four — after  which  tber  are  placed  in  the  desired 
position  on  the  mount,  and  prened  down  by  means  of  a  paper- 
ftnife  and  sheet  i.f  white  paper ;  the  operation  being  repeated  so 
long  as  any  prints  remain  on  the  clouu  Whenever  possible,  we 
advue  two  persons  to  perform  the  operation,  one  to  apply  tha 
monntant,  and  the  other  to  attach  the  print  to  its  sappoit ;  it  will 
not  only  make  the  work  more  agreeable,  but  it  will  reduce  the 
chances  of  the  albumenized  suifsce  being  touched  with  some  of 
the  monntaut,  provided  both  persons  are  equally  carefol.  Shoald 
snch  a  mistake  occur,  the  excess  must  be  removed  immediately 
by  means  of  a  wet  sponge^  as  it  may  mterfere  with  the  after- 
operation  of  bumiabing,  &o. 

as  fifty,  or  more,  may  lie  on  the  top  of  each  other'  witbont 
danger)  ;  drain  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  top  print  may  then  bo 
brushed  all  over  the  back  wiih  some  of  the  mountui,  lifted  by  a 
comer,  and  placed  in  its  proper  position  on  the  mount.  It  should 
then  be  well  mbbed  down  with  the  paper-knife  until  even-.* 

Siece  of  writmg  paper  placed  between  the  photograph  and  knifa 
uring  the  mbbing  prevents  scratcheaor  tears— apply  some  of 
the  monntant  to  tbe  nex^  and  repeat  until  all  are  flushed.  This 
will  be  fonnd  a  very  convenient  mode  when  only  a  few  doien  are 
to  be  mounted. 
XoiMlanli. — For    various    resions    it    is   probable  that    i 


manner  [or  laundry  work,  vis.,  mixing  Qlenfleld'a,  or  any  other 
good  class  of  starch,  with  a  httle  cold  water  until  a  very  stiS 
paste  is  obtained ;  Uieu  add  bviiing  tfattr  (stinhig  Tigsronsly) 
until  a  dear  pasta  results.  Should  the  pasia  not  Its  of  a  good 
consistency — viz,,  rather  limpid— discard  it,  and  m^e  beeh, 
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using  a  little  less  cold  water  to  mix  the  starch ;  and  be  sure  the 
heated  water  to  be  added  is  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F. 

Two  oances  of  dextrine  mixed  with  half-a-pint  of  cold  water, 
and  added  to  ^e  above  starch  paste  in  equal  proportions,  the 
mixture  being  heated  on  a  water  or  steam  bath  to  212°  F.,  is 
said  to  make  a  verj  strong  and  useful  mountant  for  photographs ; 
it  is  an  excellent  adhesive,  is  not  easily  affected  hj  moisture,  and 
more  useful  for  mounting  photographs  in  scrap  books  than  starch 
alone.  Next  in  order  of  merit  is  thin  glue,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  small  proportion  of  an  antiseptic,  such  as  salicylic  acid. 
Many  large  firms  of  photographers  have  not  used  any  other 
mountant  for  years. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPUY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BT  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India, 

Chapter  XYI. — Nboativi  Transfbr  Froobssbs. 

The  next  processes  to  be  noticed  are  the  col  loch  rem  ate 
transfer  process,  in  which,  instead  of  a  greasy  image,  the 
colloid  ground  is  transferred,  leaving  the  image  itstlf  in 
reserve  on  the  stone  or  zinc  plate,  to  be  inked  up  by  the 
application  of  a  roller  or  pad  charged  with  printing  ink, 
which  attaches  itself  on  the  lines  where  the  stone  or  place 
is  bare,  but  not  on  the  parts  where  the  colloid  coating  has 
been  transferred. 

One  of  the  earliest  processes  of  this  kind  was  publish ed 
in  the  Nbwb,  vol.  ?ii.,  page  414,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis,  of 
Dublin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  ingenious  and  fertile 
worker  in  the  early  days  of  photo-lithography,  His  method 
ifl  OS  follows : — 

A  jelly  is  formed  consisting  of— 

Water         4  ounces 

Gelatine     ...         ...     1  ounce 

Glycerine 1  drachm 

with  bichromate  of  potash  to  saturation  at  80^  F.  The 
solution  is  filtered  carefully,  then  spread  on  glass  plates,  and 
allowed  to  stiffen  till  the  surface  will  not  stick  to  the  dry 
finger  or  to  the  negative  plate  placed  against  it.  If  the 
upper  surface  be  not  smooth,  the  film  may  t>e  reversed  on 
to  another  plate  or  cardboard.  It  is  exposed  to  light  under 
a  negative  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  laid  face  downwards 
on  a  clean  lithographic  stone,  and  gently  pressed  into  con- 
tact all  over ;  this  requires  some  dexterity.  The  time  the 
film  should  remain  in  contact  with  the  stone  varies  accord- 
ing to  ciroumstaooes.  When  judged  sufficient,  the  film  is 
lifted  off,  and  the  stone  rubbed  over  with  re-transfer  or 
printing  ink.  The  ink  is  washed  off  with  turpentine  and 
gum  water,  and  the  stone  inked  in  and  printed  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  best  known  of  these  methods  is,  however,  that 
patented  in  June,  1863,  by  Mr.  W.  Toovey,  of  Brussels,  in 
whose  hands  the  process  gives  very  perfect  results,  both  in 
line  and  half-tone ;  but  it  requires  special  appliances  for 
giving  the  heavy  pressure  required,  and  some  skill  in  ad- 
jasting  the  amount  of  moisture  to  be  given  to  the  transfer. 

The  specification  of  Mr.  Toovey's  patent  will  be  found  in 
the  News,  vol.  viii.,  p.  158.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  it.  Smooth,  even  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  in  pure  water,  saturated  with  bichromate  of  potash. 
When  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  to  light  behind  a  negative, 
so  that  the  parts  forming  the  image  may  l>ecome  insoluble. 
The  exposed  print  is  then  laid  faoe  downwards  on  a  polished 
or  grained  stone,  according  as  the  subject  is  in  line  or  half- 
tone, and  previously  arranged  in  a  hydraulic  or  other 
powerful  percussion  press.  Several  sheets  of  damped  paper 
are  laid  over  it,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  a  heavy  pressure, 
so  that  the  water  in  the  damped  paper  may  be  forced 
through  the  photographic  print,  and  dissolve  the  gum  in 
the  unexposed  parts  of  the  sensitive  coating,  which  has, 
therefor^,  remained  soluble.  The  dissolved  gum  attaches 
itself  to  the  stone,  while  the  exposed  parts,  being  insoluble, 
pfoteot  it.    When  the  stone  has  remained  in  the  press  a 


sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  small  traces  of  gnm 
in  the  deepest  shadows  attaching  themselves  to  the  stone, 
the  pressnre  is  removed,  the  stone  withdrawn  from  the 
press,  and  the  paper  carrying  the  photographic  print  is 
carefully  lifted  up,  leaving  a  bare  negative  imafife  on  a 
gummed  ground.  The  stone  is  then  well  dried,  and  covered 
all  over  with  oil  or  greasy  ink,  applied  with  a  loller  or 
otherwise.  The  greasy  ink  is  thus  brought  ioto  contact 
with  all  parts  of  the  stone  unprotected  by  tbe  gum.  The 
coating  of  ink  is  washed  off  with  turpentine,  and  all  the 
surface  gum  removed  by  was^hing.  The  stone  is  then  rolled 
in  with  ordinary  lithogiaphic  printing  ink,  which  brings 
the  positive  image  in  black,  and  it  may  be  printed  from  in 
the  usual  way.  Owing  to  the  great  pressnrp,  the  gum  and 
bichromate  are  forced  into  the  stone  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  prepare  it  so  completely  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
''  etcning  "  in  the  usual  way  with  gum  and  nitric  acid,  and 
the  stones  will  stand  an  unusually  long  impression. 
The  same  method  is  applicable  to  zinc. 

Captain  Hannot,  in  writing  on  this  process  in  his  J>ook 
already  quoted,  draws  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  gnm 
usud  in  tnis  process  being  of  the  most  soluble  quality,  and 
free  from  acidity.  It  is  well  to  take  large  lumps  of  the 
best  gum-arabic  or  Senegal,  and  having  washed  off  the 
hardened  outside  conting  with  warm  water,  to  use  the  inside 
for  making  the  solution  ;  a  lump  of  lime  or  chalk  may  be 
added  to  keep  it  neutral. 

In  vol.  viii.  of  tbe  Nbws,  p.  197,  there  is  a  descrtptton 
taken  from  Les  Mondes  of  two  similar  methods  of  trans- 
ferring an  uninked  collochromate  print,  proposed  by  M.  de 
Lafollye,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  loss  of  halt-tone  and 
fine  details  that  occurs  in  the  processes  in  which  the  collo- 
chromate image  is  inked  and  washed. 

Paper  is  coated  in  the  usual  way  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  gum  and  an  alkaline  bichromate,  and  exposed 
to  light  beneath  a  negative. 

The  exposed  print  is  then  floated  face  upwards  on  • 
water-bath  so  that  the  moisture  may  penetrate  and  soften 
the  unexposed  parts  of  the  image,  while  the  solariidd  parts, 
being  insoluble  and  impervious  to  water,  will  remain  dry. 
At  a  certain  point,  to  be  ascertained  by  experience,  the 
print  is  removed  from  the  water,  and  may  be  transferred  to 
the  stone  in  two  ways. 

The  first  is  to  place  it  face  downwards  on  a  lithographio 
stone  and  apply  pressnre.  The  paper  is  removed,  and 
leaves,  as  in  Toovey's  process,  a  reserve  of  gum  in  the 
lights,  while  in  the  shades  the  impermeability  of  the 
surface  prevents  the  gum  from  adhering  to  the  stone.  The 
stone  may  now  be  dried  and  inked  with  a  roller,  but  the 
following  method  of  inking  is  recommended.  A  olean 
stone  is  coated  evenly  with  transfer  ink ;  a  sheet  of  aato- 
graphic  tiansfer  paper  is  laid  on  the  inked  stone,  and  being 
passed  through  the  press  receives  an  even  coating  of  ink. 
The  inked  sheet  is  now  laid  over  the  gummy  image  on  the 
stone,  passed  th tough  the  press,  and  afterwards  wetted  so 
as  to  be  easily  removed.  The  imk  will  attach  itself  only 
to  the  bare  parts  of  the  stone,  and  not  to  those  protected  by 
gum.    The  stone  is  then  washed  and  inked  in  as  usnal. 

In  the  second  method,  which  is,  however,  not  strictly  a 
negative  process,  the  exposed  print,  moistened  as  before  to 
just  the  proper  point,  is  placed,  image  downwards,  upon  • 
stone  that  has  been  rolled  in  with  transfer  ink,  and  is 
passed  through  the  press.  If  the  sheet  were  dry  its  whole 
surface  would  be  covered  with  ink,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
where  the  moisture  has  penetrated  the  gummy  coating  the 
ink  will  not  attach  itself  to  the  paper,  while  it  does  so  in 
the  impervious  parts  forming  the  image,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  action  of  light  upon  them. 

The  inked  transfer  print  is  freely  washed  with  water  to 
remove  the  soluble  bichromate  and  any  slight  soiling  of 
the  whites.  In  washing,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ose  the 
slightest  friction^  which  might  damage  the  finest  pftrti  ^ 
the  image.  The  print  is  then  dried  and  transferxed  in  the 
usual  way.  * 
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M.  Lallemacd,  ia  hU  ^*  Nouveanx  Procddes  (Tlmpression 
photographique  el  de photoltthographique,  describes  a  method 
of  Degative  photo-lithngrapby,  aod  observes  that  by  the 
aotion  of  aa  alkaline  bichromate,  gum  becomes  less  soluble, 
while  gelatine  becomes  more  so.  Papers  prepared  with 
gelatine  are  therefore  not  soitable  for  this  process  as  those 
prepared  with  gum,  either  alone  or  mixed  witb  linseed 
mocilage,  and  be  gives  the  following  formalae  for  the 
■ensitive  coating : 

1. — Sat.  sol.  bichromate  of  potash     ...  100  parts 
Thick  gnm  (2  gum  arable,  3  watei)  50 

2. — Sat.  sol.  bichromate  of  potash    ...  100  parts 

Thick  gum 40 

Very  thick  liosecd  mucilage  at  ten 


per  cent 


20 


By  well  heatiug,  the  mucilage  seems  to  become  thinner, 
and  solution  No.  2  Is  not  thicker  than  No.  1. 

Paper  is  floated  over  the  mixture.  For  very  fine  results 
■Sbumeniaed  paper  may  be  used,  or  paper  coated  with  a 
RDgle  coat  of 

Water        600  parts 

Gelatine 50 

Aluin         ...        ...        ...        ...      5 

The  paper  when  dry  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative. 
After  exposure  the  print  is  laid  in  a  damp  book  and  taken 
out  as  soon  as  it  is  limp.  It  is  placed  gently  on  the  stone, 
and  made  to  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  small  roller.  The 
back  of  the  print  is  then  wetted  very  lightly  witb  a  sponge, 
taking  care  not  to  use  too  much  water. 

After  one  or  two  minutes  the  corner  of  the  paper  is 
ikited  to  see  if  it  comes  off  easily,  and  if  an  even  coating  of 
gnm  has  been  transferred  to  the  stone,  and  wben  the  time 
is  considered  favourable,  the  paper  is  gently  removed.  If. 
the  operation  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  stone  will 
•how  a  negative  image  of  surprising  delicacy  and  sharp- 
ness. The  borders  are  gummed,  and  when  the  ooating  is 
quite  dry,  fatty  ink  (by  preference  a  solution  of  resinate  and 
olsate  of  iron  in  benzole)  is  applied  to  the  stone,  and  the 
-other  operations  are  the  same  as  in  the  proceases  previously 
dsteribed. 

In  another  method  suggested  by  M.  Lallemand,  the  ex- 
posure given  to  the  bichromated  gum  paper  is  only  a  few 
leconda.  The  print  is  damped  and  transferred  to  the  stone 
as  before.  The  back  of  the  paper  is  then  very  slightly 
moistened,  and  it  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark-room.  After 
about  an  hour  water  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  print,  and 
when  the  paper  becomes  detached,  the  gum  is  washed  off 
with  plenty  of  water.  The  stone  is  left  to  dry,  then  inked 
all  over,  damped,  and  cleaned  up  with  the  roller.  This 
method  is  also  negative,  and  the  gum  prevents  the  ink  taking 
on  the  ground,  while  the  layer  of  insoluble  gum  forming 
the  image  prevents  the  soluble  gum  from  acting  on  the 
stone.  When  the  image  has  been  brought  well  out  with 
the  roller,  it  is  etched  with  gum  and  acid,  and  is  then  ready 
for  printing. 

M.  Lallemand  remarks  tbist  the  great  point  to  be  observed 
in  all  these  processes  is  not  to  moisten  the  exposed  print 
too  much  before  transferring  it  to  the  stone.^  If  the  surface 
.  is  allowed  to  become  sticky  or  soft,  the  fine  lines  will  be 
blocked  up.  The  paper  should  just  be  limp,  and  the  pres- 
soieapplied  will  make  it  adhere  to  the  atone. 

{To  be  amtwuedf). 


photographs,  and  open  to  take  a  lesson.  The  work  was 
full  of  the  photographs,  wbich,  with  exception  of  only 
several,  were  all  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Frith  had 
always  been  a  careful  and  good  printer,  and  these  prints 
did  him  credit.  What  had  been  originally  pure  whites, 
though,  namely  the  skies,  had  a  light  greenish  tint,  but 
not  spoiled  or  faded  like.  The  rest  of  the  images,  includ- 
ing high-lights  (but  not  the  highest  as  in  skies),  suoh  as  of 
walls,  pillars,  statues  in  pure  sunshine,  had  the  original 
colour — a  warm  purple  white;  whilst  the  half > tones  and 
deepest  shades  were  all  tints  between  a  purplish-brown  and 
black.  In  fact,  the  images  were  as  rich  in  tone  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  No  doubt  they  had  been  pro- 
tected in  the  book  from  the  changing  effects  of  light  and 
heat ;  but  still  the  prints  showed  a  triumph  for  albumeuised 
paper. 

J^ut  what  I  learnt  from  these  piiats  wap,  that  the  parts 
(such  as  skies)  that  in. printing  had  been  entirely  shielded 
from  any  light  by  the  perfect  opaqueness  of  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  nej2:ative  had  changed  to  a  light  pea 
green;  whilst  the  parts  that  had  been  affected  in  the 
least  degree  (or  to  the  deepest),  and  therefore  had  taken  on 
even  the  smallest  coating  of  gold  in  the  toning  bath, 
showed  not  a  particle  of  cbapge  or  green  tinge  ;  in  fact, 
the  contrast  between  the  sun-lighted  stonework  and  the 
sky  was  quite  striking  in  every  instance. 

The  two  lessons  I  deduce  from  the  above  are,  first,  that 
the  gold  is  a  perfect  protection,  not  only  to  the  shadows, 
but  also  to  the  very  lightest  tinge  in  white  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  albumen ;  second,  that  a  pure  white  from 
correeponding  opaqueness  of  those  parts  in  the  negative 
has  no  protection  of  gold,  and  is  found  to  change  to  some 
tint  according  to  the  original  preparation  and  composition 
of  the  albumen  coating.  In  some  cases  the  changes  will 
be,  as  in  this  instance,  to  a  cool  pea  green  ;  in  others,  to  a 
light  ochrish-yellow  tint,  &c.  This  also  tallies  witb  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  pure  whites  round  the  vignettes  re- 
quire longer  or  stronger  fixing  than  ordinary  lights  in 
prints,  otherwise  the  white  quickly  changes. 

Now  the  practical  observation  from  the  above  is— 
'*  pure  whites  are  not  safe,  but  most  change." 

Again,  and  lastly,  the  practic«l  suggestion  is,  <*If  you 
want  your  prints  not  to  change  at  all,  the  albumenized 
paper  or  print  must  be  exposed  all  over  to  light  just  aufli- 
cient  to  make  it  take  on  the  least  coating  of  gold  in  the 
highest  lights.  The  whole  print,  you  will  observe,  would 
thus  be  protected  by  gold.  The  loss  of  absolute  whiteness 
in  the  highest  lights  need  scarcely  be  observed,  and  in  the 
case  of  harah  and  hard  pictures,  there  would  be  really  aa 
improvement  by  the  method. 


AN  AID  TO  THE  PERMANENCY  OF  ALBUMEN 

PRINTS. 

BT  WILUAH  L.  COLLIE. 

I  WENT  into  a  sale  room  the  other  day,  and  amongst  the 
books  was  a  work  published  twenty  years  ago  containing 
s  large  number  of  stereoscopic  views  of  Egypt  and  its 
TdDsples  (chiefly)  by  Frith.    I  am  always  curious  about 


New  Zealand  has  beaten  Australia  in  forming  the  first 
photographic  society  at  the  Antipodes;  as  we  reported 
last  week,  the  Auckland  Photographic  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  on  November  2. 


The  Society  of  Photographers*  Assistants  formed  a  year 
ago  at  Vienna  has  met  with  extraordinary  success.  There 
are  no  less  than  two  hundred  members  now  beloogiog 
to  this  body,  which  has  a  location  of  its  own,  and  holds 
regular  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  techical  and  scien- 
tific progress.  The  only  other  active  body  of  this  nature 
seems  to  be  the  New  York  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers,  although  it  is  true  there  is  in  Zurich  a 
Schweitzer  Photographcn  Gehilfen  Verein,  of  whose 
doings,  however,  one  hears  very  little. 
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Those  aboat  to  build  studios  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing the  experienoe  of  a  oorrespondent  He  has  two  stadios, 
an  iron-framed  one,  the  other  with  ordinary  wood  sashes. 
The  first  has  been  built  about  seven  years,  the  second  about 
twelve,  and  both  were  the  best  of  their  kind  so  far  as 
workmanship  is  concerned.  His  experience  is  that  while 
the  iron  studio  has  never  leaked  since  it  was  first  put  up, 
the  wood  one  has  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble, 
deq>ite  paintingfi  and  pnttyings  every  other  year.  It  is 
only  just  to  the  wood  studio  to  say  that  the  pitch  is  not 
so  steep  as  it  might  be ;  but,  after  making  allowance  for 
this,  the  superiority  of  iron  frames  seems  evident 


Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy, 
has  designed  an  emblem  for  the  Ediuburgh  photographers, 
which  is  likely  to  find  favour  beyond  the  Scotch  capita). 
Here  is  a  desoription  of  it  on  the  best  authority : — 

*'  Photography  is  represented  in  the  character  of  a  femile 
figure— as  the  daughter  of  Nature,  Science,  and  Art.  She  is 
seated  with  a  mirror  in  hind,  having  a  pore  reflection  of  herself 
seen  in  it.  She  has.  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  everything  that  is 
false  and  concealed.  She  is  represented  as  having  torn  the  mask 
(which  many  woold  live  by)  from  her  face^  and,  being  ashamed 
of  snch  attonpt  at  deception,  she  hides  it  behind  her  back.  Every- 
thing that  comes  from  her  hand  has  a  relation  or  bearing  on 
Nature,  Science,  and  Art.  These  are  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  insect  life^  and  the  head  of  Arthor*s 
Seat  (the  lion),  all  which  make  up  the  motto  surrounding  her." 


We  hear  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Bamum's  white  elephant, 
and,  80  far  as  *^  word-painting  "  is  ooncemed,  the  portrait 
of  the  beast  has  been  before  us  many  a  time.  Still  there 
is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  elephant  is  not  so  white  as  it  is 
painted.  In  these  oircnmstanoes,  it  is  strange  that  a 
master-showman  of  Mr.  Bamum^s  standing  should  not 
have  bethought  himself  of  the  camera,  and  had  his  ele- 
phant properly  photographed.  We  say  *<  properly  photo- 
graphed" from  his  point  of  view,  because  that  point  of 
view  might  include  the  applioatton  of  a  little  whitewash. 
Surely  Mr.  Bamum  must  have  forgotten  the  dictum  of 
his  countryman  Artemus  Ward,  wherein  he  tells  us  it  is 
true  that  the  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots,  but  you  can 
do  it  for  him. 

Dr.  Hoggins  last  week  broke  a  lance  with  the  English 
Mechanic.  In  a  reaumd  of  the  Progress  of  Photography 
in  1888,  our  contemporary  observed,  apropos  of  Dr. 
Huggins*  photographs  id  the  solar  corona,  obtained  from 
the  uneclipsed  son :  *' It  is  now  ruspeoted  that  the  pseudo- 
oorcmal  stmoture  viuble  in  his  negatives  may  have  its 
origin  in  refleelion  from  the  dark  backing  of  his  photo- 
graphie  plates,  such  backings  being  painted  on  with  a 
bnish."  This  statement  brought  forward  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Hoggins,  oooohed  in  what  the  joomal  itself  oharacter- 
iseaas  '<  strong  language,"  and  elidted  the  explanation 
that  the  editor  had  not  seen  any  of  the  photographs,  and 
founded  what  he  wrote  *'  on  information  derived  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  himself  examined  some  of  Dr.  Huggins's 
earlier  negatives,  which,  in  his  opinion,  showed  indubit- 
able traoes  oi  reflection  from  the  backing  of  the  plate." 


As  it  appears,  however,  that  the  varnish  was  spread  with 
a  flat  wooden  spatula,  and  not  a  brush,  the  editor  admits 
that  his  supposition  with  regard  to  the  brash  marks  was 
incorrect. 


The  following  is  a  good  plan  of  enamelling  cardboard  or 
pasteboard,  according  to  the  Papierzeilung,  Dissolve  ten 
parts  of  sheUac  in  a  sufficiency  of  alcohol,  and  add  ten 
parts  of  linseed  oil ;  to  each  quart  of  the  mixture  add  also 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  cardboard 
may  be  immersed  in  this  solution,  or  the  latter  may  be 
applied  with  a  brush ;  before  application,  however,  the 
paper  surface  must  be  polished  with  sand  or  pumice 
powder. 

The  Times  can  be  very  comic  when  it  likes.  Last  week 
we  mentioned  the  fact  of  photographic  apparatus  having 
been  dispatched  to  the  French  army  of  occupation  at 
Tonquin,  and  our  leading  contemporary  now  gives  further 
information.  The  cameras  are  part  of  the  balloon  equip- 
ments ;  for,  aocording  to  the  Times,  <*  a  complete  photo- 
graphic apparatus  is  attached  to  each  car,  which  can  turn 
out  100  impressions  a  second^  and  printed  instantaneously.'* 
This  sounds  exceedingly  important,  although  scarcely  so 
clear  as  it  might  be ;  but  in  describing  what  the  balloon 
equipment  and  corps  is  wanted  for,  is  where  the  Times 
makes  its  point.  <<  It  is  intended  to  act  specially  in  am- 
buscades, and  IB  attached  t  o  the  artillery/' 


Fancy  lying  in  ambush  with  a  balloon !  Our  American 
humorists  in  their  wildest  fancy  never  invented  anything 
half  so  funny,  while  the  ostrich,  hiding  his  head  in  the 
sand,  appears,  by  comparison,  the  emblem  of  conning. 
But  the  French  balloons  are  evidently  not  ordinary 
balloons,  for  they  have  no  gyration— the  knotty  problem 
that  plagues  all  photographers — and  will  probably  be  able 
to  do  without  ballast,  for,  adds  the  Times,  their  equipment 
includes  **  the  new  electro-magnetic  balancing  bar,  which 
prevents  the  balloon  from  gyrating,  and,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  the  means  of  eventually  dispensing  with  ballast.*' 
Perhaps  '*  the  new  electro-magnetic  balancing  bar,"  besides 
doing  away  with  gyration  and  ballast,  also  renders  the 
balloon  invisible  when  the  detachment  is  to  "  act  specially 
in  ambuscades  !" 


A  very  old  photographic  swindle  has  been  revived  in 
Leicestershire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Fellows  have 
been  going  about  the  country  pretending  to  photograph 
the  mansions  of  the  principal  residents,  and  in  some  caaea 
taking  the  portraits  of  members  of  their  familiea.  Of 
course,  in  pursoanoe  of  the  good  old  photographic  eoatom, 
the  money  was  demanded  beforehand,  and  this  having 
been  obtained,  the  **  photographers "  immediately  de- 
camped. The  police  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  these 
gentry,  who  gave  a  false  bosiness  address  in  Nottingham, 
but  without  result. 


We  can  recal  an  instance,  however,  where  a  kindred 
deception  was  practised  wiUiout  any  swindle  being  in- 
tended.   A  photographer  who  could  not  afford  to  keep  an 
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anistaiik  was  compelled  by  family  affairs  to  be  absent  from 
his  studio  a  whole  day.  It  was  in  the  height  of  sammer, 
sitters  were  certain  to  call,  aud  the  loss  of  a  day*s  takings 
was  a  seriooa  matter.  Luckily,  a  friend,  who  was  some- 
what of  a  *'  cool  hand,"  Yolunteered  his  assistance,  and 
cleverly  overcame  the  difficulty.  He  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  photographic  manipulation,  but  had  been  in  the 
studio  several  times,  and  was  familiar  with  the  procedore 
of  dealing  with  the  sitter.  All  that  he  did,  therefore,  was 
to  disappear  in  the  dark  room,  come  out  with  an  empty 
carrier,  gravely  pose  the  aitter,  solemnly  focus,  and  equally 
solemnly  take  off  the  cap  after  goinc;  through  the  orthodox 
formula  of  requesting  the  sitter  to  **look  pleasant.*'  In 
each  ease  he  declared  the  portraits  to  be  a  marvellous 
succeas,  and  great  was  the  disappointment  when  each 
person  who  sat  that  day  afterwards  received  a  note  from 
the  photographer,  to  the  effect  that  the  negative,  unfortu- 
nately, was  broken,  and  would  he  or  she  kindly  sit  again. 


A  *' young  and  ardent  photographer"  tells  us  a  "good 
story,"  which  he  declares  to  be ''  well-founded."  This  it 
certainly  is,  for  the  ''story  "  is  founded  upon  certain  notes 
in  these  columns,  published  more  than  two  years  ago. 
However,  we  have  no  desire  to  spoil  sport  further  than  to 
make  this  rectification,  especially  as  it  is  a  harmless  tale 
enough,  and  destined,  no  doubt,  simply  to  recal  the  incon- 
venience of  traveUinpf  with  silver  bath  and  collodion  in 
the  old  wet-plate  days. 

Here  it  is.  Two  young  friends,  all  excitement  over  a 
prospeotive  photographic  excursion,  secure  a  railway 
carriage  to  themselves,  and  pack  away  their  apparatus  as 
safely  aa  they  can — the  camera  on  the  cushions  opposite, 
the  tripod  and  tent  under  the  seat,  a  small  box  of  chemicals 
and  the  nitrate  bath  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  the  netting 
overhead.  Maps  are  consulted,  a  note-book  brought  into 
requiaition,  and  some  points,  the  results  of  previous  excur- 
sions, examined  with  interest  At  one  of  the  stations  a 
paaeenger  enters,  with  tall  collar,  broad  shirt-front,  glossy 
hat,  and  blue  tasseled  cane,  one  who  might  have  been 
irreverently  termed  a  **  masher,''  only  that  mashers  had 
not  been  invented  then.  The  new-comer,  however,  does 
not  disturb  the  young  photographers ;  it  is  very  hot,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  is  fast  asleep,  extended  at  full  length 
upon  the  cushions  of  the  carriage. 


Presently  a  soft  noise  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
photographers.  It  is  like  that  of  rain-drops  pattering  on 
the  roof.  They  listen;  the  sounds  are  in  the  carriage 
itself,  breaking  up  the  intervals  between  the  long-drawn 
sighs  of  the  sleeping  beau.  In  an  instant  the  truth  is 
revealed ;  the  bottle  of  bath  has  sustained  a  fracture,  and 
the  liquid  is  dropping  merrily  upon  the  starched  shirt- 
front  of  thei^  fellow-pas ienger.  Horror  I  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Shall  they  wake  their  companion,  and  brave  the 
wrath  of  a  violent  swain,  on  ids  way,  perhaps,  to  visit  his 
lady-love  ?  They  are  brave  lads,  the  young  photographers, 
but  they  do  not  dare  this.  Hastily  coUectiog  their  im- 
pedimeatSy  they  quietly  steal  from  the  carriage  at  the  firs  * 


station,  leaving  the  gorgeous  one  in  the  blissful  realms  of 
dreamland,  and  to  develop  photographically  as  the  sun 
shone  on. 


Every  month  sees  photography  employed  more  and  more 
in  book  and  periodical  illustration.  One  of  the  most 
spirited  pictures  in  the  elaborate  Christmas  number  of  the 
Paris  Figaro — notable,  by  the  way,  in  addition,  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  illnstrations  are  in  some  form 
of  '*  process,"  and  in  every  sense  are  works  of  art — is  a 
coloured  sketch  entitled,  **  A  Qast  of  Wind."  The  effect 
of  wind  is  conveyed  in  a  singularly  truthful  manner — a 
circumstance,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
the  basis  of  the  picture  was  instantaneous  photography. 
The  Graphic  has  long  made  use  of  photography,  and  the 
frontispiece  in  the  New  Year's  number  was  drawn  also 
from  an  instantaneous  photograph.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  photo«illustrated  journal  is 
Scrap$t  a  paper  which  in  a  few  weeks  from  its  birth  haa 
attained  a  very  large  circulation.  All  the  pictures,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  are  photographic  reproduotioDS, 
the  majority  from  original  sketches,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  without  photography  such  a  paper  would 
be  impossible. 

Herr  £d.  Lendemann  has  been  studying  the  eompazatife 
brilliancy  of  the  stars  by  means  of  photography,  and  has 
submitted  the  results  of  his  work  to  the  Naturalists' 
Society  of  Moscow.  His  endeavour  is  to  work  out  a  method 
of  photometry  whereby  the  light  of  all  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  measured  by  photography.  Our  readers  may  re« 
member  that  M.  tlanssen  proposed  to  apply  the  photo- 
graphic  film  to  the  same  purpose  two  years  ago. 


Ssteitt  JlnttUigmce. 


Applioations  for  Frovisional  Froteetion. 

1898.  CB4BLI8  Sands  and  John  James  HuirTBB,  both  of  dO, 
Cranboum  Street,  Leicester  Square,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
Bex,  Hanu&Mturera  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  for  an  inven- 
tion for  "  Improvements  in  the  ooostruction  of  phoftographio 
cameras."— Dated  22nd  January,  1884. 

1908.  HxMBT  IUftbb,  Artist,  1,  ^ingawood  Place,  Dacre  Park, 
Lee,  Kent,  for  an  invention  for  "  Combining  proceas  with  en- 
graving for  relief  printing  aurfacea.**— Dated  22nd  January, 
1884. 

Bpeoification  Published  during  the  Week. 
2799.  J.  J.  Saohs,  '*  Apparatus  to  be  nsedin  the  prepaiatioa  of 
metal  surfaces  for  etching,  engraving,  &c." 
This  invention  relates  to  means  for  applying  the  sand  blast 


CHAPTERS   ON    LANDSCAPE   AND    OUTDOOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  H.  P.  KOBmSON. 

No.  IV.— The  Genesis  of  a  Picture. 

It  will  bring  the  subject  of  picture -making  more  home  to 
the  student  if  I  take  a  picture  that  has  been  reaUy  done 
in  photography,  and  describe  its  life-history  from  ita  eon« 
ception  to  its  realisation  in  a  negative. 

And,  first  of  all,  how  do  subjects  originate  ?  In  greftt 
part  this  question  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  Many  of  my 
pictures  arise  before  my  mind's  eye  in  a  most  inexplicabb 
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manner,  and  remain  there  till  I  lay  the  ghoBta  by  making 
sketches  of  them.    I  see  these 

**  Dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye." 

absolutely  and  definitely,  and  can  recall  them  when 
I  please.  They  come  like  a  dreim,  bat  do  not 
fade  away  till  they  are  *  done  with.  I  often  try  to 
trace  any  circumstance  that  might  have  giren  birth  to  the 
thought  contained  in  the  visual  design,  but  can  seldom 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  to  go  much  into 
this  part  of  the  subject  can  have  little  of  interest  or  use 
for  the  student.  These  visionary  images  come  without 
rhyme  or  reason  ;  the  designs  that  will  most  instruct  the 
learner  will  be  those  that  come  from  boih  these  proverbial 
causeS'those,  in  fact,  which  have  some  tangible  cause 
that  can  be  traced  and  assigned  for  being  born. 

Most  designs  obtain  their  origin  from  suggestions  found 
in  nature.  A  picturesqae  bit  of  landscape  will  almost 
certainly  suirgest  to  the  artistic  eye  where  a  figure  or 
figures  should  be  placed  { this  will  lead  on  to  the  questions : 
"What  are  they  to  do,  how  should  they  do  it,  and  how 
be  dressed?  Then  the  subject  ought  to  appear  to  the 
artist,  and  it  will  do  so  if  he  tries  his  best  to  Ece  it ; 
although  it  might  be  only  a  poor  or  hackneyed  one,  he  will 
find  that  experience  will  improve  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  ideas.  It  is  astonishing  how  practice  assists 
the  imagination.  That  art  breeds  art  is  a  well-k^own 
aphorism,  and  it  is  aa  true  that  subjects  breed  subjects. 
The  picture  you  last  produced  leads  up  to  the  next,  and 
the  better  you  make  ic  the  better  will  be  those  that  follow. 
The  student  after  much  practice  will  find  himself  half 
unconsciously  storing  up  hints  of  wayside  beauty  and 
Baggestive  facts,  and  composing  them  in  his  mind  into 
pictures,  always  with  an  eye  to  their  possibility  in  photo- 
graphy. 

In  my  own  practice  I  never  now  feel  in  want  of  a  subject' 
They  seem  to  come  naturally  when  required,  but  this  is 
the  result  of  experience  rather  than  a  natural  gift,  for  1 
■remember  many  years  ago  being  for  a  whole  twelvemonth 
without  a  sinffle  idea.  Neither  could  I  work  one  np  by 
any  means.  1  tried  every  device  I  could  think  of.  I  read 
a  great  deal,  visited  picture  galleries,  and  tried  to  borrow 
thoughts  from  illustrated  books,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  no 
workable  idea  would  arise.  I  was  fallow  for  about  a  year, 
and  then  the  faculty  returned,  and  has  always  been  more 
or  less  present.  This  I  put  down  to  constant  use,  and  I 
mention  it  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  beginner, 
who  may  ooeasionally  find  that  his  mind  is  a  blank.  It 
would  uB  almost  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  more  of 
vour  ideas  you  used  np,  the  less  you  would  have ;  but  this 
18  not  the  case.  I  know  this,  not  from  my  own  experience 
ouly,  but  from  questioning  many  artists. 

Sometimes  incidents  you  meet  with  in  the  streets,  or  in 
country  walks,  wHl  suggest  subjects,  not  necessarily  the 
actual  incident  one  sees,  but  something  that  mav  be 
worked  into  some  other  scene,  with  perhaps  many  altera- 
tions.   Sometimes  a  fine  pose  may  be  seen,  or  a  lonely  bit 
of  light  and  shade  ;  sometimes  an  expression  or  a  quaint 
costume ;  and  all  these  things  should  be  noted  for  future 
use.    No  suggestive  bit  should  be  allowed  to  escape ;  all 
diould  be  sketehed  or  note<1.    It  is  ^[ood  practice  also  to 
try  to  analyse  why  the  pose  is  beautiful,  or  the  light  and 
shade  effective.    This  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  light 
and  shade  and  composition  will  enable  you  to  do,  and  to 
do  this  easily,  the  student  will  find  an  added  pleasure  to 
his  life — another  feather  in  the  wing  of  hb  artistic  flight. 

We  will  now  take  a  picture  that  has  been  really  pro- 
duced by  photography,  and  see  how  it  was  conceived  and 


lo  the  Photooraphig  News  for  March  29,  1883,  will  be 
found  a  double  page  reproduction  of  this  picture  by  the 
'*  Ink  Process.''  A  reference  to  it  may  assist  the  reader  in 
understanding  what  follows. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  a  country  house  in  North  Wales 
five  young  ladies  in  evening  costume  were  amusing  them- 
selves after  dinner.  One  of  them  was  relating  some  fnnn/ 
circumstance  to  the  others,  who  arranged  themselves  in  m 
picturesque  group  round  the  story-teller.  Here  was  the 
^erm  of  the  picture.  A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  composition.    The  illustration  is  a  reproduc- 


tion of  the  jotting  in  my  note-book,  and  I  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  the  practice  of  making  rough  sketches  of  com* 
position  and  light  and  shade  is  very  useful,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  a  few  descriptive  notes.  It  t^iches  the 
student  how  to  observe,  if  it  does  no  other  good.  Correct 
drawing  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  the  "  effect  **  is  what 
should  be  noted.  To  return  to  the  picture.  Bv  an  easy 
transition  the  miod  easily  changed  the  young  ladies  into 
peasant  girls,  and  suggested  suitable  surroundings.  A 
sketch  was  made  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  dress  for  each 
figure  decided  on.  In  selecting  the  costumes,  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  group,  and  its  relation  to  the  landscape,  were 
not  forgotten,  neither  were  the  accessories — the  Dasketa, 
jug,  and  stick.  The  colours  were  taken  into  account  ouly 
as  to  how  they  would  translate  into  black  and  white. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  group  should  form  part  of  our 
work  for  the  next  day ;  but^  as  often  happens  in  the 
mountainous  districts  in  Wales,  man  proposes,  and  the 
weather  imposes :  the  morning  opened  with  a  deluee  of 
rain  which  continued  more  or  less  for  several  days. 
Those  days  were  not  wasted,  for  young  ladies  now-a^daya 
can  not  only  play  tennis,  but  some  of  them  can  shoot  and 
throw  the  fiy,  to  say  nothing  of  ratting  and  ferreting! 
At  last  the  storms  were  over,  and  the  sun  shone  %gain,  but 
with  a  great  deal  more  wind  than  a  photographer  thioka 
pleasant.  However,  we  determined  that  we  would  have 
some  pictures,  good  or  bad,  that  morning.  We  were  getting 
hungry  for  work,  and  a  conscientious  photographer  is  aa 
anxious  to  make  a  good  bag  as  a  sportsman,  but  a  photo* 
grapher^s  desire  for  picture- making  is  nothing  to  that  of  a 
set  of  really  enthusiastic  models.  Mioe,  I  know,  go  into 
the  business  with  the  greatest  energy.  Off  we  stsjrfced  to 
a  quiet  lane  ab^ut  a  mile  away.  The  photograph  eon- 
veys  no  idea  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  five  girls  iu 
their  humble  but  brilliantly  coloured  garments.  The  effects 
of  colours  under  the  green  hedgerows  and  through  the 
fields  was  quite  beautiful.    The  choruses  stmg  on  the  way 


had,  perhaps,  nothing  to  do  with  photography ;  but  the 
finiahedr  To  imafyse  and  dissect  a  picture  in  a  cold- 1  foxgloves  and  other  wild  flowers  the  singers  gathered 
blooded  way,  as  I  am  going  to  do  now,  is  to  rob  that  pic- 1  came  in  very  useful  in  the  picture.  Arrived  at  the  selected 


ture  of  any  poetry  it  may  contain,  and  leave  nothing  out 
a  mechanical  interest ;  but  I  know  no  better  means  of  con- 
veying the  information  ;  I  will  therefore  take  one  of  my 
own— that  one  I  have  called  '*A  Merry  Tale*'  will  he 
amtaUe  for  the  purpose. 


spot,  the  camera  was  unpacked,  and  the  models  placed  ap- 
proximately in  their  proper  places,  interfering  branches 
cut  away,  and  everything  got  ready,  so  that  the  last 
moments  might  be  devoted  to  the  cmite  final  touches, 
expressions,  and  other  little  things.    Ae  sun  shone  a  celd 
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■leellf  blue,  ftod  the  vind  was  bo  troDbleiome  tbat  we  bid 
some  thoaghia  of  giTiag  it  up  after  all ;  but  we  decided 
we  had  taken  too  mnch  troable  to  go  home  without 
spoQiog,  at  leut,  one  plate. 

Now  for  the  Brraagement  of  the  gronp.  The  girl  to  the 
left  wai  uttiog  np  at  fint,  ae  will  be  aeen  in  the  aketcb, 
bnt  being  ft  jouDg  hand  at  the  bnsinesa,  ehe  coold  not  con- 
trol herself,  afid,  enjoyiDg  Ibe  fun,  threw  herself  back  on 
the  back  icteamiog  with  kaghter.  Thia  waa  »  happy 
■ccideot,  which  mach  improred  the  compotitiou,  and  waa 
seised  immediatelf.  She  was  at  once  shouted  to  to  keep 
h«r  ]ilftce,  which,  being  an  easy  one,  required  little  farther 
thought  OD  the  part  of  Ibe  photographer,  who  oonid  now 
turn  bia  attention  to  the  other  fignrea.  The  next  fif^re, 
the  one  in  theltrawhat,wa8  a  steady  old  stager  with  plentj 
of  experience  and  no  nerrea ;  she  reonired  but  a  moment's 
attention.  The  next  figure,  always  dramatio  in  pose,  and 
with  a  eharmiog  expresaion,  ia,  perhaps,  in  conaeqnence  of 
her  other  good  qnalities,  ratber  shakey  aa  a  aitter.  She 
rvqaired  a  reat  of  some  kind.  The  stick  was  nsef  ol  here, 
and  waa  of  immense  valae  in  the  eompoaition.  A  bit  of 
straight  line  to  contrait  a  number  of  oarTea  is  always 
effective.  This  settled  the  three  6gDrea  that  were  easi^t 
to  keep  alill.  The  etandiog  figure  being  by  far  the  moi 
difficult  position  to  keep, — for  a  standing  Sgure  nilhont 
lest  often  aways  like  a  pendulum,— was  left  until  last 
The  figure  telling  the  story  was  now  settled  ;  the  pose  of 
the  Sgare  came  easy,  the  model  being  an  admirable  story- 
teller, and  thoroughly  up  to  her  bnainess ;  but  it  was  ne- 
ceaaary  to  give  all  poisible  effect  to  the  hand,  for  the  hand 
if  well  placed  would  do  more  towards  showing  the 
intention  of  the  pictore  than  anything  elae  in  it.  It,  in  a 
way.  leads  the  chorus  of  expressions.  It  emphaaiiea  the 
aitnation, — it  makes  you  feel  the  girl  is  speaking.  It  waa 
■o  arraagsd  that,  to  make  it  more  oocapicuooB,  it  ahoold 
appear  partly  in  snulight  and  partly  in  shadow,  and  everr 
leaf  or  twig  that  oame  behind  it  was  hnrridiy  removed. 
The  standiug  figure,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  keep 
the  pose  for  above  a  minute  or  two,  was  placed  last.  The 
jng,  basket,  and  fosglovea,  which  form  the  key  note  of 
the  compontion  in  tiie  foreground,  had  been  previously 
arranged,  and  all  was  ready.  But  a  laat  glance  from  tiie 
camera  ihowed  the  photographer  that  the  tree  was  exactly 
over  the  head  of  the  standing  figure,  and  cut  the  oom- 
podUon  into  two  parts.  This  would  never  do.  Bnt  in- 
stead of  meting  the  figure  the  camera  waa  moved.  Thia 
oorrccted  the  error  to  some  extenL  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  moved  it  a  little  furUier,  but  it  was  feared 
the  other  tree  would  interfere  with  the  story<teller. 
few  last  words— at  the  special  reqneal  of  the  models  I  use 
ficiicioDS  names — "Now,  girls,  let  this  be  our  best  picture. 
'  Mabel,  acream  I  Kdith,  asteadyinterestinit  only  for  yon; 
Flo,  your  happiest  laugh ;  Mary,  be  sure  you  don't  move 
jonr  band  or  all  the  good  expreasioos  will  go  for  nothing. 
Bee,  I  will  say  nothing  to  you,  but  leave  you  to  fate. 
Steady  1  Done  I"  and  two  seconds'  expoeure  settled  the 
matter.  I  scarcely  expected  a  successful  result,  the 
thing  was  ao  difficult ;  but  as  the  wind  was  blowing  almott 
a  gale,  I  did  not  care  to  try  another  plate.  Aa  it  hap- 
pened, 1  found  when  I  developed  the  plate  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  I  had  got  B  good  negative.  The  sky  was  white 
ftnd  black  ;  hot  the  use  of  a  second  negative,  delicate  and 
not  too  obalnuively  printed,  soon  put  this  matter  to  right*. 
Thia  aeema  a  long  atorj  to  tell ;  but  the  picture  waa 
exposed  in  under  aix  minntes  from  the  time  the  models 
took  their  plaoea.  This  quiokneM  is  one  of  the  seorett  of 
neceos,  but  when  your  picture  la  to  inolode  figures 
it  should  not  have  the  appearance  of  hurry,  for 
"  hnrtT  hinders  bsate,"  and,  beaidea,  has  the  effect  of  finrry- 
ing  ytnir  models :  it  should  be  the  result  of  an  perfect 
knowledgeof  what  you  wantto  do.  A  model  should  never 
be  kept  waiting  longer  than  ia  absolutely  neoessary.  It 
b  bett«r  to  give  up  little  things  rather  than  to  lose  a  Ine 
effect. 
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Lessok  IX. 
To  liwi  the  1-oeaiJor  a  Narrow  Pencil  of  ParaUtl  flffj*  at 
Spkmeal  Surface.— Let  D  B  C  A  be  a  block  of  glasa  with 

.  apheticsl  end  of  which  A  B  C  is  a  section,  and^  O  the 

centre.    Let  rays  from  G  fall  o    '       " 


Let  us  consider  one 


Jiff.  i7. 
rsy  falling  on  A;  join  O  A,  and  produce  it  to  D  ;  then 
D  A  U  ii  the  angle  of  inddenee ;  let  F  A  O  be  angle  of  re- 
fraction* (remembering  Ihst  O  D  is  perpendicular  to  the 
spherical  surface)  ;  tien  F  fi  will  be  the  focal  £'"         " 

lin  DAQ  _  ain  OAQ_Oq_  ; 
■in  AUB  ~  nn  AOB      aQ 
ainAQB,  sinFOA_PA    g 
nTiC"     TO" 


uFAO 


uDACt^ 


'^~  mTAO  ~  an  AOB       da  FAO 
_0G„FA_OO„FB 

wheu  the  triangle  BQA  is  amaU.    Let 

0B=— r  BF=- f  BQ=« 
Then 


Let  u=ao ,  then  n=/,  the  priooipal  focus  for  parallel  ntys, 
and 

7"  ~^ 


Thisai^liestoa  concave  spherical  sotfsce,  Temember- 
ing  that  in  anch  a  caae  /  is  positive  instead  of  negslive. 
The  ease  of  convergent  and  divergent  beams  can  auo  be 
consideTed.aB  wehave  done  at  the  end  of  the  next  problem. 

TojindtteFoctitofaLeiu. — Let  Q  be  the  aoiuee  of  light, 
— r  the  radius  of  I>BE,  r'  of  D  A  E,  P  the  podUon  ot 


BQ=:u,  AP=e',  and  AF=o 
Trom  the  formula  of  the  previous  problem — 


Now  Buppoae  the  rays  to  start  from  F,  then  it  is  a 


uia  on  ihe  Ml  haul  lUa  al  B.  Is  whiofa  < 


lOntlhail^t-lund  iida.    I^iigotvmldnnislatlwi 


it  WBoU  ban  lo  tw  p 
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Out  the  focni,  after  one  refnction  with  gliBB,  i 
F,  which  is  a  Tirtnal  foooe,  eioce  it  ia  on  the  ai 
lenaaaF. 


J^.  48. 

Ue&ce,  in  thia  caae,  A  Q  mast  be  negative.     Appljing 
the  aame  formnla  to  again  find  P,  we  get— 

r,      AP    AF 
when  the  thlcknasa  of  the  lena  ia  amal),  AP=BP= 


■542  -860   /, 

/i  =  20-82  inchM. 
Again,  from  formula  (A)  we  have 

-i —  =  -660('- — — ^  r  =  114-2  inches. 

20-33  V  U       r  J 

We  therefore  have  a  cambinatioa ;  the  radii  of  the  ocawn 
gldss  HUrfacea  are  — 12  and  +1^  ia,  the  rdrlij  of  the  fiint 
ulata — 12  aad  +114-2  iachea.     Bj  the  fotmuli — 

J_-J_+-i- 
the  focaa  of  the  corabioation  is— •!7-6  iachea. 


{ii) 


r'  "r'^AI 
Snbtneting  (i)  from  (ii)  we  get— 

Now  let  f>  be  OD ,  then  -=  O,  and  »  becomes  /,  the 
focoa  for  parallel  raya,  ie  the  principal  f ocas. 

A  diacuiaion  of  Uie  laat  equation  will  ahow  the  follow- 
ing inferenoe. 

Convex  Zeiw.— Semembering  that  u  ia  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  leos  to/,  via  negative  so  long  as  u  ia  greati 
than  — /,  when  u=f,  then  c  U  inanite.  When  u  is  lei 
than  —  f,v  becomea  positive,  showing  that  the  rajs  pn. 
ceed  from  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  priueipal 
focOB  after  r^raction,  are  divergent,  and  that  they  have 
only  a  virtnal  foeus  on  the  same  aide  of  the  lens  as  u. 

Oimcape  lew. — Bemembering  that /lies  on  (A«»anie  ode  of 
the  lena  asthe  incident  beam,  andisalwavs  positive,  it  is 
manifeet  that  aa  long  as  -^  is  positive,  —  will  always  be 

positive— that  is,  a  dive^nt  beam  always,  on  refraction, 
diverges,  having  a  virtnal  f ocot.  If  u  be  negative  (that  is, 
a  convergent  beam  oourerging  to  a  point  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tens),  e  will  positive  till  /=^u,  whan  it  wLi 
become  negative,  and  there  will  be  a  real,  and  not  a  vir- 
tnal f ocas.  This  is  often  the  case  when  a  converging  beam 
from  a  convex  tens  falls  on  a  concave  lens. 

Example. — It  ia  required  to  achromatize  for  the  indigo 
and  orange  rays  an  eqai-convex  crown  glass  lens,  whose 
corves  have  a  12  inch  radius,  by  a  flint  glass  in  oontaot  with 
it ;  one  carve  of  the  latter  to  be  also  0112  inch  radius. 

From  the  table  we  find— 

3=1-C43  a  =  I'fi42— I'62a  =  -o:3 
f(i=l-flSO  A  =  l'GeO~l-6.j6  =  -026 
The  tocaa/of  the  crown  glass,  ia  found  by  the  formnla- 

i=^-(^-4  ■■••(') 


L=  ■642X-i=l^inohes. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

DuAit  SiK,— A  noie  to  the  interesting  article  in  your 

lue  of  January  18ib,  »  A  Study  in  Liglit  acd  Shadow,  " 

remarks  that   however  much  a  painter  onght  to  practise 

the  correct  drawing  of  detail,  yet  ■*  tbe  photograph  ia  moat 

to  be  relied  on  for  truth  in  all  txctpl  pergpeatioe.      To  thia 

leptioa  truth  and  error  seem  to  me  so  miaghd — ihe 

truth,  no  doubt,  present  to  the  writer's  mind,  while  error 

ill,  I  tear,  be  the  lusaniog  misapprehended  by  maay — 

that,  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me,  I  will  venture  a  few 

One  interic» 


rords  on  the  subject. 


Now  using  the  (ormala— 


''1-1"  ■  /.      ft-l 


..  i-=o....(B) 


ealty  was  great,  the  necessary  angle  of  view  enormoa& 
A  plate  IS  by  15  inches  was  covered  by  a  lena  I  had  put 
together  of  little  more  than  nine  inches  equivalent  focus. 
Distortion,  in  the  ordinary  tense,  was  tally  corrected,  all 
vertical  lioes  being  parallel,  and— for  it  is  remarkable  how 
few  of  the  faults  supposed  inseparable  from  extreme  wide 
angles  are  really  inherent,  and  how  many  may  be  evaded 
in  selecting  the  best  point  of  view,  both  as  to  vertical 
and  horizontal  position— the  artigtic  effect  has  not  wanted 
for  admirers.  Nevertheless,  my  assistant  heard  one  ad- 
mirer of  it,  as  it  stood  in  my  window,  auswered  by  his 
friend's  remark :  "  But  it's  all  wrong,  you  know."  To  such  a 
critic  it  is  invu'n  to  point  out  that  the  perspective /n»t 
the  point  of  vietc  lekcUd  cannot  err,  cannot  be  really 
wrong.  Nor  is  it  quite  conolauve  to  recommend  him 
carefully  to  shut  one  eye,  to  place  the  other  near  the 
middle  of  the  picture  at  the  proper  distance,  and  observe 
how  perfectly  every  detail  fuls  into  ita  natural  position. 
He  wants  a  picture  Ia  hang  on  his  wall.  He  has  seen  an  ' 
etohiag  or  a  iketch  which  plensed  him,  and,  though  con- 
fessedly coarse  and  inaccurate  in  detail  as  compared  with 
the  photograph,  it  certainly  needs  no  painful  adjosbment 
of  the  eye,  bnt  is  seen  comfortably  at  any  distanoe.  Of 
courae,  a  man  has  good  right  to  choose  and  please  Mm- 
self.  But  the  question  is,  wliich  is  light,  and  which  wrong 
— the  photograph  or  the  sketch  ?  The  critic  in  qnestion  ia 
quite  sure  it  is  the  photograph  which  is  "  all  wrong,  yon 
know."  UnFortuna(«ly,  the  inartistic  abuse  of  ahort-focus 
lenses  too  often  origioates  and  strengthens  this  coDclnaion, 
foe  few  there  be  who  know  how  the  judioiols  draughts- 
uian  most  modify  the  trne  perspective  that  he  may  pro- 
duce a  result  more  pleasing,  and  more  like  what  the  hrwa 
apprehends  through  the  naturally  moving  eye,  than  is  the 
truly  repteeenting,  but  falsely  seeming,  photograph.  Bnt 
is  il  fair  to  the  photographer,  or  to  bis  art,  to  say  just 
this?  Each  must  work  with  his  tools,  and  both  painter 
and  photosrsphei  have  noble  tools  to  work  with.  Let, 
however,  £e  inlmilBble  perfection  of  natural  vision  be 
better  reet^nized.  We  see  a  landscape  or  an  interior,  not 
by  simultaneously  oombining  direot  vision  straight  befora 
us  with  oblique  vision  all  round,  bat  by  perpetually  turn- 
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mg  our  eyes  in  all  direotioDS,  and  perceiTlng,  as  a 
nmalteneoas  whole,  that  which  is  actually  viewed  directly 
insuoeessive  parts.  That  he  may  better  represent  this 
effect^  the  draughtsman  so  applies  his  rules  as  to  substitute 
for  the  true  perspective,  from  the  best  attainable  point,  a 
false  one,  but  which  would  be  true  from  one,  desirable  per- 
haps, bat  unattainabk, 

I  have  not  touched  on  aerial  perspective.  That,  to 
photographers,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  lighting,  of 
exposure,  and  of  printing.  It  is  our  art  and  oar  glory, 
of  photography  by  the  shortcomiogs  of  its  professors,  and 
only  thoughtless  critics  will  really  judge  the  capabilities 
whether  they  be  want  of  atmosphere,  or  an  ugly  point  of 
view.  Perspective  is  one  of  many  points  on  which 
photographers  and  painters  may  mutually  learn  the  one 
from  Uie  other. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Wheeler. 


SOME  DEVELOPERS  FOR  GELATINOBROMIDE 

TRANSPARENCIES. 

SlR,~The  following  developers  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  fffive  very  good  results  when  used  with  slow  plates : — 

Ferrous  Oxalate.  ^-To  each  ounce  of  saturated  solution  of 
feiTOos  sulphate  add  20  gr<)ins  of  tartaric  acid,  and  call 
them  "normal  ferrous  sulphate,"  and  mark  it  **  A  *^  solu« 
tioD.  Make  up  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of 
potash,  and  mark  it  *'  B.^' 

De9eloper  No.  1. — This  has  been  recently  published,  but 
n  repeated  here  to  complete  the  series.  To  6 J  drachma  of 
'*B*^  add  1}  drachms  of  *^  A,"  and  to  the  mixed  deve- 
loper, which  we  will  call  ^'  C,"  add  1  to  3  drops  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  mercury  bichloride.  Fully  expose  and 
develop.    This  gives  a  very  rich  black  tone. 

No.  2. — ^To  1  ounce  of  developer,  **  C,"  add  1  drop  of 
Newton's  accelerator  {so-called  **  iodo-chloride  of  mer- 
eary  *').    Colour  mnch  as  last,  but  rather  deeper. 

JVo.  3. — ^To  1  ounce  of  **G"  add  3  drachms  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  This  gives  a 
verj  warm,  rich,  engraving  black  tone. 

No.  4. — 1  give  this  as  a  key  to  the  action  of  the  others, 
hot  do  not  recommend  it  in  practice,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Expose  fully.  Immerse  the  plate  in  -^  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  half  a  minute,  well  wash,  and  develop  in 
developer  '^  0.**  Colour  much  the  same  as  in  Nos.  1  to 
3,  bat  not  so  intense. 

Memo. — Uranium  chloride  has  not  as  yet  given  con- 
current  results  in  my  hands. 

PyrogaUoL  ^S  grains  pyrogaUol  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
1  ounce  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  carbonate. 
Developer  »« D." 

Developer  No.  5.— To  the  2  ounces  of  ''  D  " add  3  drachms 
of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  anmonium  chloride,  or  follow 
the  procedure  of  No.  4.  Colour  a  greenish  black  tone, 
which  comes  out  well  on  the  screen,  and  is  considered  very 
good  by  some  who  have  seen  it.    i  don^t  like  it. 

Memo. — The  green  colour  given  to  negatives  developed 
by  Newton's  accelerator  is  probably  not  sab-iodide  of 
nereory,  but  is  due  to  some  pyrogallol  derivative,  of  which 
more  some  time.* 

Hifdrokinone. — A  wide  range  of  colour  can  be  obtained 
with  this  developer.  I  confine  myself  to  formulae  which  I 
have  sufficiently  tested. 

No.  6. — Uydrokioone  die  solved  in  alcohol  1  grain  to  the 
dnehm,  and  used  j^.  the  proportion  of  1  drachm  to 
7  drachms  of  water.  Call  this  *' A  A."  To  1  ounce  of 
*<A  A*'  add  1  ounce  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  objection  to  this  developer,  that  it 
is  liable  to  stain  the  him  a  persistent  brownish  yellow, 
may  be  overcome  by  allowing  a  full  exposure,  and  stop(>iog 
development  the  monient  the  last  details  are  out,  wiU 
wishing  the  plate  before  fixing,  and  taking  care  that  the 

*  I  here  satisfied  myself  that  the  halogen,  and  not  the  base,  is  the  active 
tieneat  in  that  aocelentor. 


hypo  remains  nnooloured.  There  is  hydrokinone  and 
hydrokinone  in  the  market.  The  pure  article  only  should 
be  used.*  Colour :  a  warm  brownish  black.  The  addition 
of  I  of  a  grain  of  sodium  sulphite  to  each  ounce  of  deve- 
loper warms  the  tone  a  little,  and  allows  of  longer  exposure 
in  the  case  of  a  thin  negative. 

No,  7. — ^Take  of  *'  A  A  *^  one  ounce,  and  an  ounce  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Allow  an  ex-* 
posnre  of  about  three  times  what  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  normal  ferrous  oxalate.  Development  is  very  slow,  and 
some  practice  is  required  before  one  can  exactly  hit  the 
moment  when  development  should  be  stopped.  By  trans- 
mitted light  the  transparency  has  a  very  rich,  warm, 
brown  colour,  which  is  veiy  fine  on  the  screen.  The 
silver  deposit  is  very  fine  grained,  and  the  plate,  when 
viewed  by  reflected   light,   looks   yellow   and  very  un- 

Sromising  of  good.  On  the  screen,  however,  it  is  hardly 
istinguishable  from  a  Grst-class  well-toned  collodion  one. 

No,  8. — Take  one  ounce  of  *'  A  A,"  ^  ounce  sodium 
carbonate,  ^  ounce  ammonium  carbonate  solutions  as 
given  above.    Development  is  quicker,  colour  darker. 

No.  9. — ^Take  1  ounce  of  '*  A  A.*'  1  ounce  of  the  10  per 
cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution,  3  dra'shms  of  ttiu  per 
cent,  ammonium  chloride  solution.  Development  is 
moderately  quick,  colour  a  very  good  warm  brown,  which 
is  susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of  variation  by  adding  more 
or  less  of  the  ammooium  chloride  to  the  sodium  carbonate. 

No.  10. — Take  1  ounce  of  **  A  A,"  1  ounce  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  to  which  has  been  added  3  to  5  grains 
of  citrate  of  potash.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
hydrokinone  developers,  except  that  the  colour  is  not  so 
warm  as  Nos.  7  and  8. 

All  of  the  above  give  very  satisfactory  results  with  clear 
glass  where  clear  g!a8s  ought  to  be.  If  a  clearing  solution 
be  required,  either  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochlorio  acid 
in  alum  water  may  be  used,  but  with  care  none  will  bb 
required.  H.  Pocklington. 

PACKING  PLATES. 

Sir, — As  I  see  that  the  question  of  packing  plates  is 
again  in  your  columns,  will  you  allow  me  to  sujrgest  to 
your  readers  a  plan  1  have  lately  adopted.  It  is  at  once 
so  simple  and  efficacious,  that,  once  tried,  I  venture  to 
think  nothing  further  will  be  required.  It  is,  in  fact, 
so  very  simple,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  must  be  in 
use.  At  the  sane  time,  I  have  never  seen  it,  or  heard  it 
mentioned. 

My  plan  consists  merely  in  clipping  an  india-rubber 
band  on  one  or  both  ends  of  the  plate  (an  ordinary  band 
as  sold  in  the  sixpenny  boxes),  and  placing  another  on  it, 
film  to  film.  They  can  then  be  dropped  back  into  the 
boxes,  or  two  or  more  pairs  put  together  and  a  stouter 
rubber  band  placed  round  them  all,  which  will  keep  them 
quite  tight  In  either  case,  there  is  no  fear  of  scratching, 
as  the  films  are  kept  perfectly  apart.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  bands  would  cut ;  but  1  do  not  find  this  to  be  the 
case  unless  the  very  small  ones  are  used. — Yours  truly, 

C.    PiLKINGTON. 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING  ROOM. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  to  you  last  week  Mr.  Fry  says : — "  It 
is  erroneous  to  suppose  ruby  or  red  injures  the  eyes;  on 
the  contrary,  the  optic  nerves  have  an  almost  entire  rest 
on  them.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  focus  of  vision  is  changed. 
What  really  injures  the  eyes  is  the  everlasting  reading, 
writing,  smuking,  and  glare  of  gaslight  on  white  paper.'^ 

My  experience  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Fry.  So  long 
as  I  used  cherry  medium,  I  was  obliged  to  wear  glasses 
in  the  developing  room,  and  if  I  worked  more  than  a  short 
time,  I  could  not  read  without  discomfort  until  a  long 
pel  iod  after  I  left  the  room. 

*  That  ▼hich  I  have  pureha8e4  'rom  Keynolds  mnd  Branson,  Leeds,  giTes 
very  satisfactory  results. 
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Oaring  my  recent  visit  to  Scotland,  I  took  so  many 
views  that  I  aeked  my  son  to  help  me  in  the  evening,  bat 
after  a  week's  devdoj^ing  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  as  be 
fonnd  considerable  iojaiy  to  his  eyes  from  the  red  mediam. 

My  son  more  often  nses  candles  and  oils  than  gas,  and 
his  smoking  propensities  are  limited  to  a  few  cigarettes  a 
week.  I  am  a  non-smoker,  and  my  eyes  haye  not  been 
injured  by  gaa 

Since  I  have  adopted  the  green  and  yellow  glass,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Debenham,  I  can  work  in  the  deve- 
loping room  for  many  hours,  and  can  read  with  comfort 
immediately  after  leaving  it.  Moreover,  I  do  not  now 
reauire  my  glasses.  Witli  reference  to  the  safety  of  the 
Imht,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  developed  manv  hundreds 
^plates  hj^  it,  and  have  never  had  tJhe  smallest  injury 
arise  from  it 

Farther,  on  one  occssion,  I  considerably  under-exposed 
a  very  rapid  plate,  and  continued  the  development  for  a 
long  period,  and  still  no  injury  was  done.—Your  obedient 
servant,  Hemrt  Uarben. 

EXPANSION  OF  ALBUBiEI^IZED  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — Here  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  The  two 
prints  I  send  you  are  from  the  same  negative,  and,  now 
they  are  dry,  measure  the  same  exactly,  if  you  soak  them 
in  water  for  an  hour,  and  compare  them  while  damp,  you 
will  find  that  the  one  will  stretch  long  ways,  and  the  other 
will  get  wider.  If  either  of  these  were  mounted  it  would 
'*  stay  put,"  and  if  a  portrait,  the  face  would  be  either  too 
long  or  too  broad.  This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  re-sittioga. 
The  expansion  is  generally  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  print  is  pasted  in  mounting,  but 
here  yoa  will  see  it  occurs  before  mounting.  Priots  can 
now  be  printed  to  stretch  either  way.— Faithfully  yours, 

Printer. 


OUT.DOOB  PHOTOGRAPH  X,  ETC. 

Dear  Sir,— In  your  **  Notes  "  a  week  or  two  back  you 
mention  that  it  is  forbidden  to  sketch  or  photograph  Battle 
Abbey. 

The  same  prohibition  seems  to  extend  to  his  Qrace  of 
Cle?eland's  northero  seat^Raby  Castle.  AccompanyiDg 
this  is  the  result  of  a  shot  at  the  castle  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. The  lines  seem  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  but  I  believe 
they  are  not  straight  in  the  original.  On  reaching  the 
Castle  gate,  camera  in  hand,  the  hall  porter  informed  me 
that  no  one  but  a  Barnard  Castle  photographer  was  allowed 
to  ''  take  "  the  Castle.  However,  on  my  asauraoce  that  I 
was  only  doing  it  for  my  own  pleasure,  he  mollified,  and 
I  was  preparing  to  try  the  old  gateway  with  portcullis  still 
hanging,  when  a  smart  shower  put  an  end  to  my  operations. 

Is  it  not  time  you  gave  a  leader  on  the  smallest  useful 
photograpbio  outfit — a  criticiem,  say,  of  Stebbiog's  camera, 
and  the  Academy,  with  specimens  of  work  done  by  them  ? 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  **  put-out-of-sightable  " 
camera  stand?  A  small  camera  might  sometimes  be  a 
pleasant  companion  on  a  Sunday,  but  few  people  would 
oare  to  be  seen  carrying  a  tell-tale  tripod.  Could  one  put 
that  mahogany  one  of  Shew*s  that  you  saw  at  Pall  Mall, 
up  one's  sleeve  or  into  a  tail-coat  pocket  ? 

Another  sabject— the  ferrous  oxalate  developer— 
whether  to  use  it  weak  or  strong,  how  to  judge  when  the 
neffative  is  dense  enough,  and  at  what  period  you  may 
hold  it  up  to  the  gas.— Tours  faithfully, 

W.  S.  FOTHERGILL. 


NOTE  ON  PHOTOMETRY. 

'  Sir, — I  feel  that  I  must  write  and  thank  you  for  per- 
mitting my  correspondence  to  take  up  your  valuable  space, 
although  I  fear  that,  owing  to  the  way  it  has  been  in- 
serted— viz.,  by  combining  under  one  heading  the  two 
separate  commnnioations  upon  two  distinct  subjeota— 


the  readers  of  your  estimable  paper  will  hav.e  some 
difficulty  in  comprehending  it.  The  latter  part  of 
my  letter  as  inserted,  referred  to  the  method  of  photo- 
metry devised  by  Dr.  H.  Hammert,  which  was  noticed  by 
^ou  and  published  under  **  Talk  in  the  Studio,"  in  your 
issue  of  January  4th,  1884.  This  is  of  importance  to  me, 
as  I  hope  to  claim  priority  for  that  method.— I  am,  sir, 
yours  truly,  James  B.  Spurge. 

THE  DECAY  OP  ENGRAVING. 

Sir, — We  see  that  you  have  taken  note  of  our  letter  to 
the  juries  respecting  the  decay  of  engraving,  and  by  im- 
plication take  the  side  of  the  contraveners  of  the  law. 

Of  this  we  do  not  complain,  but  you  have  misconstrued 
a  sentence  in  our  letter  which  we  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  rectify. 

The  six  engravines  to  which  we  referred  as  published 
by  us  were  merely  half-a-dozen  out  of  a  very  large  number, 
which  we  selected  as  being  those  on  which  we  had  paid 
for  copyright  and  engraving  a  specially  large  price. 

There  is  hardly  an  engraver  or  etcher  of  note  who  has 
not  been  during  the  period  named  working  for  us. — We 
remain,  yoursobediently,  Marcus  B.  Huish. 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

Sir, — ^This  subject  having  been  brought  forward  by 
yourself  and  correspondents,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  thereon. 

Doubtless  we  are  all  somewhat  apt  to  generalize  from 
insufficient  data,  which  accounts  for  the  varying  results 
obtained  by  different  experimentalists. 

The  safeness  of  any  medium  for  filtering  the  light  de- 
pends partly  on  the  strength  of  the  light  falling  on  it, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  films,  and  distance  from  the  window 
at  which  they  are  developed.  I  have  worked  in  a  room  lit 
by  borrowed  light  from  the  studio,  and  found  the  illumi- 
nation very  unequal,  the  shifting  of  a  blind,  curtain,  or 
background  b  zing  sufficient  to 'darken  the  room  consider- 
ably. 

I  have  also  worked  (and  am  again  doing  so)  in  a  room 
with  a  southern  aspect,  with  the  consequence  that  when 
the  sun  is  out  one  in  nearly  blinded,  while  on  a  dull  day 
it  is  a  case  of  developing  by  feeling  rather  than  eight. 

llie  light  is  Oltered  through  the  thickness  of  the  cheriy 
fabric  so  much  praised  by  Mr.  Fry.  My  room  being  narrow 
from  back  to  front,  I  have  to  hold  the  negative  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  window,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  trust  to  that  protection  for  the  summer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  distressing  glare  on  the  eyes.  Ruby  and 
red,  I  take  it,  differ  simply  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  As  to 
the  injurious  effect  of  red  light  on  the  eyesight,  when 
doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide  ?  Mr.  Fry  says  red  has  no 
bad  effect,  but  on  the  contrary  rents  the  optic  nerves,  and 
does  not  change  the  focus  of  vision.  As  far  as  the  restful 
feeling  goes,  I  can't  speak  very  highly  of  its  soothing  effect 
on  my  "optics  ;  "  and  how  comes  it  that  Mr.  Ackland,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society,  eaid  that  working 
in  a  red  light  produced  weakness  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
and  that  Dr.  G.  A.  Herschell,  in  a  recent  paper  published 
by  him,  says  that  it  does  tend  to  alter  the  focus  of  the  eye, 
and  its  power  of  accommodation  for  distance  through  the 
pupil  being  continaaliy  dilated,  while  in  extreme  cases 
there  is  danger  of  colour-blindness  setting  in  ? 

Mr.  Fry  is  right  in  his  remarks  abotft*  reading  and  writ- 
ing continually  with  the  glare  of  gaslight  on  white  paper 
near  the  eyes — ^all  the  more  reason  for  taking  the  greater 
care  not  to  tax  them  unduly  during  the  day. 

Cherry  fabric  is  a  great  advance  on  the  very  deep  ruby 
which  some  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  but  I  think 
everyone  who  has  seen  this  side  bv  side  with  the  chrome- 
yellow  paper  and  gi-een  glass,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Debenham, 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  on  the  ground  of 
colour  and  quantity  of  light  transmitted. 
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Mr.  Fry  also  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Debenham  aboat 
the  yellow,  althoagh  rejectioff  the  green  ;  but  on  compar- 
ing canary  medium  with  the  pn^een  glass  and  chrome 
yellow  paper  in  front  of  a  light  the  other  day,  the  mottled 
appearance  of  the  canary-medinm  seemed  to  be  a  great 
drawback  to  its  use,  while  the  ^reen  glass,  along  with  the 
other  paper,  gave  a  tint  which  might  certainly,  in  compari- 
son with  red,  be  really  entitled  to  be  called  restful  to  the 
eye.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  compound,  Mr.  A.  Co  van*8 
experiment  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 

A  Wratten's  plate  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes  close  to 
ita  without  showing  any  fog  when  developed  and  fixed,  is 
pratty  good  evidence  as  to  its  value  for  dark-room  illumi- 
nation,  though  *' ordinary  people  "  would  not  hold  their 
negatives  so  close  in  the  ordinary  way. 

X  am  altering  my  window  so  as  to  have  plain  white  glass 
oatside  for  admitting  white  light  when  not  developing ; 
this  framework  is  mtule  to  open  so  as  to  let  in  a  lit'le  fresh 
air  when  required.  In  front  of  this  will  be  sliding  frames 
glaxed  with  cathedral  green  glass  (the  darker  shade  in 
this  case  because  of  the  southern  outlook),  and  over  this 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  chrome  yellow  paper,  to  be  ob- 
tained, I  believe,  at  Kichards's  in  St.  Martinis  Lane.  A 
movable  curtain  in  front  of  the  window  will  enable  me  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  light  when  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
In  the  space  between  the  two  windows  I  shall  make 
arrangement  for  using  artificial  light  when  necessary  — 
either  gas,  petroleum,  or  spirit  lamp  and  salt  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Ashman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  new 
developing  rooms  are  constructed,  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  fact  that  the  successful  working  of  the  gelatine 
proceaa  requires  elbow  room,  ventilation,  and  easy  control 
of  the  illumination. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Cathedral  Green. 


Edinbuboh  Photoobaphic  Bocnrrr. 

Tbm  first  Popular  Evening  was  held  in  Qaeen  Street  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  28rd  January. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  aboat  160  pictures,  selected  from 
works  produced  by  the  members  dariog  the  past  year.  Many 
were  oi  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  the  very  large  audience  fre- 
quently showed  its  appreciation  by  applauding  the  views,  which 
were  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  McKean*8  holder. 

The  contributors  were — ^Messrs.  R.  Murray,  O.E.,  William 
MtrJwill,  F.  Briglmen,  A.  Matheson,  R.  Irving,  Jas.  Crighton, 
W.  Neilson,  M.  Wane,  Eraser,  Notman,  A.  B.  Stewart,  F.  Moffat, 
Bashford,  Crooke,  Macdonald,  McKeau,  M.  Scott,  H.  Watson,  and 
8.Tamlrin. 

The  transparencies  woreproduced  by  "  coffee  "  plates,  coUof^i  )- 
chloride^  gelatino-chloride,  bromide,  and  by  the  wet  process,  and 
most  pleasing  effects  were  also  p.XMiaeea  by  different  toning 
agents.  Messrs.  Tumboll  and  MeKean  manipulated  the  lantern, 
and  Mr.  Bashford  occupied  the  platform. 

LoHDOn  AHD  Pboyincial  Photooraphic  Associatiost. 

A  MBKTcro  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  24  th  ult., 
Mr.  W.  Coles  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A  GowAir,  referring  t) recent  attempts  to  improve  dark- 
room illumination,  had  obtained  a  very  safe  light  by  reflecting 
the  light  from  a  gas  jet  on  to  yellow  paper,  thence  through  three 
thif^nniica  of  yellow  paper  and  one  of  green  glass.  A  plate 
exposed  in  eeotious  up  to  fifteen  minutes  was  not  affected,  and 
another  p'ate,  one-halPof  which  was  ozpoied  ten  minutes,  and 
then  both  halves  exposed  in  the  camera,  the  exposed  half  cjuld 
not  be  diatioguiahed  from  the  other. 

Mr.  W.  £.  DBBKNH.iM  :  Is  there  as  much  light  as  with  the 
ordinary  ruby  ? 

Mr.  CowAiv  :  Yea,  there  is  m<)re ;  the  advantage  gained  by 
reflecting  enables  a  greater  8pic3  to  be  evenly  illumin^tjd. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  showed  three  plates  exposed  five  minutes 
under  a  transparency,  twelve  inches  fromi  an  oil  lamp,  gUzed 
: — No.  I,  ruby  glass  and  orange  paper,  oiled  ;  No.  2,  yellow 
^aasaadground  glass,  as  recommended  in  theNsws ;  No.  3,  yellof^ 


paper  on  each  side  of  greenish  window  glass.  After  developing 
twenty  minutes,  and  fixing,  no  image  was  obtained.  Three  more 
plates  were  exposed  to  an  ordinary  spirit  lamp,  containing  salt,  for 
the  space  of  five  minites,  and  developed  twenty  minutes.  No.  1, 
twelve  inches  from  the  naked  flame,  resulted  in  a  very  much 
under-exposed  negative.  No.  2,  eighteen  inches  from  the  flame» 
ground  glass  screen  interposed,  very  weak  image.  No.  $,  same 
distance  as  No.  2,  opil  glass  interposed,  image  barely  perceptible. 
When  ruby  glass  is  interposed,  the  sodium  flame  destroys  the 
red  colour.  Mr.  Ashman  said  no  one  would  think  of  exposing  a 
plate  as  many  seconds  as  he  had  minutes,  and  he  thought  the 
experiments  were  sufficient  to  recommend  the  spirit  lamp  to 
travellers. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  WsLLiNGTON  exhibited  several  lantern  slides  pro- 
duced on  ffelatine  bromide  p'ates.  At  the  request  of  several 
members,  Mr.  Wellington  gave  the  formula),  as  follows : — 


Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

.*• 

... 

...  50  grains 

Qelatine 

... 

a  •  t 

..    20    „ 

Water       

B 

•  •• 

...    5  ounces 

Potassium  bromide 

•  •• 

... 

...  40  grains 

Gelatine  bromide  .. 

... 

... 

...  tio     „ 

Water       

... 

.«• 

...     6  oua:?s 

Convert  the  silver  nitrate  into  silver  citrate  by  means  of  citrate 
of  ammonia,  re-dissolving  with  ammonia.  Mix  A  and  B  at 
150^  P.,  allow  to  cool,  then  thoroughly  wash.  The  plates  handed 
round,  which  were  very  fine,  and  of  different  tones,  were  all 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  1  to  3,  with  the  addition  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  varying  fn)m  20  to  80  grains  per  ounce  of 
developer,  according  to  the  colour  desired  ;  black  tones  would  not 
require  any  bromide.  The  exposures  ranged  from  thirty  seconds 
to  six  minutes,  six  inches  distant  from  a  fish-tail  burner.  Mr. 
Wellington  noticed,  when  usinx  citrate  of  potash,  to  form  citrate 
of  silver,  and  raising  the  temperat-ure  to  150®  F.,  the  blue  stage 
was  reached  in  ten  minutes  ;  whereas  with  ammonium  citrate, 
two  hours*  boiling  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Qabrbt  passed  round  slides  produced  on  Mr.  Cowan's 
chloride  plates,  developed  with  the  No.  8  published  formula,  the 
exposure  being  six  seconds  to  diffused  daylight  at  4  p.m. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  made  further  experiments  with  the  sal -soda 
developer  and  mercuric  iodide,  and  concluded  that  there  is  very 
litUe,  if  any,  gain  over  the  ammonia  developer.  The  only  effbot 
gained,  seemed  to  be  a  alight  intensity,  which  could  be  detected 
in  the  negatives  and  prints  passed  round. 

Mr.  CowAK  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Ashmon  ;  he  made  several  experiments,  cuttlog  down 
the  exposure  to  a  quarter.  Varying  the  amount  of  mercuric 
iodide,  and  the  time  of  its  action,  he  did  not  consider  it  an 
accelerator ;  its  action  appeared  to  slightly  intensify  the  plate, 
which  could  be  done  by  other  means  quite  as  well. 


9;al&  in  t(t  Staina. 


So  DTK  LONDOX  Photoobaphio  Sogibtt. — Toe  next  ordinary 
monthly  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  7th, 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  subject  will  M,  **  Wilfesden  Paper  and 
Canvas,  and  some  of  their  uses  in  connection  with  Photography.** 
The  following  from  the  question-box  will  also  be  discnssed : 
*'  Are  pictures  upon  *  ready -sensitised  *  paper  likely  to  be  more 
or  less  peimanent  than  those  upon  paper  freshly-prepared?  " 

C^LLULOio  Dbvblopiho  DiSHBS.-Mr.  Hart  sends  us  some 
charming  little  dishes  made  of  this  strong,  light,  ivory-like  mate- 
rial, which  ought  to  become  popular  in  the  laboratory.  Their 
strength  and  lightness  should  adapt  them  admirably  for  tiavelling. 

A  Clear- Vision  Tbermometbr.— The  difficulty  of  reading 
the  ordinary  thermometer  in  a  dim  light  has  often  been  felt,  and 
those  who  like  to  keep  a  thermometer  hanging  in  the  dark-reom 
will  be  interested  in  an  ingenious  little  instrument  which  is  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  Holborn.  As  the 
mercury  rises,  it  caases  the  tnbc  to  overbalance,  and  the  lube 
itself  thus  becomes  the  index. 

**  iNousTRrAL  Ci'RiosrnBs,*'  by  Alex.  A.  Japp,  LL.D.  (T.  F. 
Unwio).  —This  volume  treats  of  several  industrial  matters,  such 
as  the  production  of  leather,  porcelain^  needles,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  on  photography,  but  this  seems  to  be  merely  au 
advertisement  of  a  Hegent  Street  studio, 


so 
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RiowT  Dbtslopmexttb  of  the  Woodbuktttpi  Pbogbsb. — 
On  lionday  iMt,  the  fint  of  a  serioB  of  three  lectures  on 
** Photo-Me(Bh>nic>l  Printing  Methods*'  was  deliyered  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Bolas.  Several  modifications  of  the 
Woodbuzytype  process  were  treated  of,  and  Ifr.  Woodbory's 
new  Stannotype  was  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  we  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  the  Btannotype 
stood  on  a  table  thirty  inches  wide  by  six  feet  long.  Next 
Monday  the  lecture  will  be  on  <'  Photo-Block  Methods." 

Tbb  Obiginal  and  THfe  PicTUBE.— At  Stockton  County  Court 
on  Tuesday,  Mary  Ann  Best,  wife  of  Edward  Best,  blacksndth, 
South  Stockton,  sued  Willuun  Baker,  photographer,  for  two 
guineas,  being  the  amount  paid  to  defendant  for  a  painted  por- 
trait of  plamtiff.  Seven  shillings  had  been  paid  into  court,  and 
plaintiiFhad  received  one  dozen  cartes^e-visite,  value  ten  shillings. 
Miss  Baker  appeared  for  defendant.  The  portrait  was  exhibited 
in  court,  and  its  striking  contrast  to  plaintiff  created  considerable 
amusement.  Miss  Baker  said  the  portrait  had  been  executed 
three  yean  since,  and  was  exactly  like  what  plaintiff  then  was. 
His  hfloour  pointed  out  a  distoition  in  one  of  tiie  eyes,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  colour  in  the  portrait,  plaintiff  being  a  hand- 
some buxom  fresh-coloured  lady.  Miss  Baker  remark^,  amidst 
much  laughter,  that  women  change  a  very  great  deal  in  the 
■pace  of  tmree  years.  A  verdict  was  given  for  plaintiff,  the  price 
of  the  cartes  received  being  deducted. — Cumberland  Mercury , 
January  26M. 

Thb  iLLUHiNATiNa  PowEB  OF  Ethtlbne.— Dr.  Percy 
Frankland  has  obtained  results  which  may  be  thus  briefly 
summarised  : — (1.)  That  pure  ethylene,  when  burnt  at  the  rate 
of  5  cubic  feet  per  hour  from  a  Referee's  Argand  burner,  emits 
a  light  of  68'5  standaid  candles.  (2.)  That  the  illuminating 
power  of  equal  volumes  of  mixtures  of  ethylene  wi^  either 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  marsh-gas  is  less  than  that  of  pure 
euiylene.  (8.)  That  when  the  proportion  of  ethylene  in  such 
mixtures  is  above  68  per  cent.,  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
mixture  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  dilutent. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  ethvlene  in  such 
mixtures  is  low,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  mixture  is  con- 
siderably the  higihest  when  marsh-^  is  the  dilutent,  and  the 
lowest  when  the  ethylene  ii  mixed  with  carbonic  oxide. 
(4.)  That  if  6  cubic  feet  of  ethylene  be  uniformly  consumed 
irrespectively  of  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  the  calculated 
iUnminating  power  is  in  eveiy  case  equal  to  or  actually  greater 
than  that  of  pure  ethjrlene  until  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  is 
is  attained.  This  intnnsio  luminosity  of  ethylene  remains  almost 
oonstant  when  the  latter  is  diluted  with  carbonic  oxide,  until 
the  ethylene  forms  only  40  per  cent  of  the  mixture,  after 
which  it  rapidly  diminiahes  to  zero,  when  the  ethylene  forma 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  mixture.  When  the  ethylene  is 
diluted  with  hvdrogen,  its  intrinsic  luminosity  rises  to  81 
candles  when  the  ethylene  constitutes  80  per  cent  of  the  mix- 
ture^ after  which  it  rapidly  falls  to  zero  when  the  ethylene 
amounts  to  only  10  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  eUiy- 
lene  and  jnarBh-^|as,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  former  ia 
augmented  with  increasing  rapidity  as  the  proportion  of  marah- 
gas  rises,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  ethylene,  m  a  mixture  con- 
taining to  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  being  between  170  and  180 
candles. 

pROTOQBAPHio  Club  —At  the  next  meeting,  on  Wednesday, 
February  6th,  the  sabject  for  discussion  will  be  "  On  Portable 
OuDMrss.** 


90  Cinn»sv0ttdtttls. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Fkaek  Jollt.— 1.  Please  read  onr  two  articles  on  the  subject  again ; 
the  last  one  gives  you  all  the  information  jou  require.  No 
yellow  fabric,  except  the  well-known  tammv.  la  alluded  to.  2.  If 
yon  will  make  the  deaoription  brief,  we  oonla  find  room  for  it  in 
an  early  number,  and  would  be  much  obliged  to  yon  for  it. 

L.  L.— -1.  Tea.  2.  To  neutralize  the  acidity.  Ihe  other  pointa 
are  too  many  and  too  complex  to  anawer  in  thia  column.  Shall 
we  come  and  atop  a  week  with  yon  P 

C.  H. — You  do  not  aay  whether  the  apota  are  noticeable  as  soon 
as  the  prints  are  made,  or  whether  they  only  appear  after  the 
lapae  of  aome  conaiderable  time.  In  any  caae,  we  ahould  adviae 
yon  to  change  the  paper  aa  an  experiment.  Do  not,  however, 
oondnde  that  any  aample  of  paper  obtained  from  another  atock- 
dealer  ia,  of  neceaaity,  from  a  frcah  aource. 

J.  L.  BoBiN.— It  ia  not  y«t  publiahed,  but  it  will  probably  ba  iaaued 
in  about  six  weeks. 


J.  Pabkbb.  —Full  details  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  our  volume  for  1881 ;  the  first  of  the  aeriea  bmn  on 
page  488.  The  Tbab-Boox  for  1882  also  contains  partfcnlars 
(p.  168). 

B.  F.T  .—One  of  the  best  direct  copying  methods  is  that  described 
on  page  689  of  our  laat  volume ;  and  a  anitable  arrangement  for 
aocarately  enlarging  and  reducing  plans.is  figured  on  page  144  of 
H.  Baden  Pritcbard'a  <<  Photography  and  Photogntphem " 
(pnblished  at  our  ofilce) . 

J.  H.  W.  B.— It  was  the  fresh  gold  that  put  it  into  working  order 

again ;  withont  thia  addition,  we  fancy  you  would  have  found  it 

worthleaa.  ^ 

H.  B.— We  will  do  our  beat  to  obtain  information  which  may  be 

uaeftil  to  yon,  and  if  we  are  auoceaaAil,  we  will  communicate  with 

you  by  poat. 
W.  B.  LowNDBS.— -About  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce,  if  it 

ia  not  to  be  kept  for  a  very  long  time.    ^  much  aa  two  p^rains 

may  be  added  without  occaaioning  any  miachievioua  re-action. 
J.  FoaTBB.— We  can  trace  two  kinds  of  apota :  one  ariaing  from 

dnat  aettlmg  on  the  platea  while  drying,  and  the  other  from  care- 

leaa  filtration  of  the  emulaion. 
Photo.— Perhapa  yon  u«e  water  which  ia  uncommonly  soft.    Try 

the  effect  of  hardening  it  by  adding  an  ounce  of  Bpaom  aalta  to  a 

largepailfuL 
T.  B.  B.— No  doubt  aome  kind  of  protection  ia  neceasary ;  but  we 

do  not  think  your  scheme  looks  altogether  practical. 
W.  M.  Dunn.— So  many  of  the  nnmbera  are  out  of  print,  that  the 

remainder  would  be  of  but  little  value  to  you.     xou  had  better 

advertiae  for  a  aecond-band  copy  of  the  folume. 
A.  A.  B.— 1.  It  ia  the  anbjectof  an  existing  patent,  and  you  must 

take  a  licmco.    2.  The  beat  way  ia  to  determine  the  atrength  of 

the  aolution  by  a  volumetric   method.     See  "  A  Plea  for  the 

Burette"  in  <<  Photography  and  Photographera.*' 
G.  Fbost  Alton.— 1.  A  aymmetrioal  or  rectilinear  objective  of 

about  fifteen  inchea  equivalent  focus.    2.  Tes,  but  you^  cannot 

hope  to  make  a  good  biu^in  nnleaa  you  poaaeaa  some  considersble 

-knowledge  and  experience. 

C.  T.  Chbstbbman.- Thank  you  very  much  for  your  note,  of 
which  we  shall  gladly  uae  certain  portion! . 

Ad.  Eooxs.- Write  to  Mr.  Medland,  Optician,  Borough,  London. 

R.  C.  CoLSON.— The  drcumatance  that  you  failed  to  odd  sufficient 
hydrochloric  add  to  rediasolve  the  whole  of  the  precipitate 
explaina  the  matter.  Moat  likely  there  was  but  a  trace  of  zmc  in 
the  eolation 

V.  Hall.— 1.  Your  cuatomer  haa  need  you  very  badly,  but  in  Ihe 
» of  a  written  agreement  it  ia  hardly  likely  that  you  will 


absence  of  a  written  agpreement 
be  able  to  obtain  any  redresa. 
barium.    3.  Yea. 


2.  It  consists  of  sulphate  of 


Vit  i]^ot00rai;6u  Befins  %tyisk^. 


Carbon  Xnlarger,  Painter,  &o.— Q.  Fischer,  ft4,  Beroera-rt.,  W. 
Beoep.  toom  and  manage  (Lady). -Rembrandt,  6,  High-st.,  Ryde,  I^. 
Retouoher,  work-up  black-and-white  (Ladj).— W.  J..  Pnoto.  -«^«wi Offloe. 
Operator,  manaffer.— A.  E.  Walker,  US,  Aobeyfleld-rd,  Pittamoor,  Sheffield 
Operator  or  m-nager.—W.  D.,  2,  Nuraery-Tils,  Bouqda-grn,  Ncw8ou^«te 
Assistant  (Lady),  tint,  spot,  &c.— A.  G.,  6.  Heaton-nl.,  Hoaton-rd.,  8.«. 
Collotype  Printer,  ezpe.— B.  Blr«h,  8,  Alphar-ter.,  Boslon-rd.^anwdl. 
Operator  and  Retouoher,  or  to  manage.— Operator,  18,  Telfoid-rd.,  w . 

Mounter,  Spotter,  Books  (Lady).— A.  B.  Q.,  Photo.  Newt  Office.      

Opera.  &  Rotoudi,  idl  branohea.— Pyro,  Ia,  Priooo-of-Walea-rd.,  NorwidLi 
Operator  and  Retoucher.— Manager,  EafitoTerHou9e,  Bitton,  near  BnstoL 
Assistant  Operator.— A.  O.  R.,  Roeetla  Cottage,  Weeks,  Ryde,  I.W. 
aetMUoher  ftAsaist.  (Young  Lady).-Mis8  J.,  10,  Bdith-rd.,  Pepkham,  BJE. 
Lady  for  Reoeption-Room,  — E.  D.,  5p,  Orockherblown.  Oaidiff,  8.  Wales. 
Yignetter,  good  hand,  flrst-olass  firm.— G.  £.  Laon,  Market-st.,  Brighton. 
Retoucher.— F.  Piper,  56,  Walford-id.,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Artist,  for  Monochrome  and  Water  Colour.- Z.  A.,  Photo.  Newt  Offioe. 
Operator,  deyer  atUghting,  &c.— F.W.,  1,  CUylanda-rd.,  Clapham-rd.,  8.W. 
Reception  Room,  ToungLady  of  exp.— M.  A.  O.,  Photo.  New  Office. 
Reception  Boom,  Shop,  Books,  &c.— W.  C,  160,  Arlington-rd.,  N. 
Youth,  aa  Assist.  Op.  or  Printer.— L.  D.,  Oambndge-gardans,  Netting  Hill. 
Assistant  Operator  and  Printer.— E.  D.,  576,  Sunderland-at.,  Punhoo. 

Brnployment    Offered. 

Assistant  Printer,  to  reside  in  house.— W.  J.  Anokom,  Arbroath,  N3j 
Youth,  to  sensitise,  mount,  ftc- Turner  ft  Killick,  10,  Bamsbury-pk.,  X. 
Saleawomnn  and  Stock-keeper,  to  spot,  ftc— J.  E.  Bliss,  Cambridge. 
Retoucher,  fliat-dass.— W.  McLeish,  71,  Northgate,  Darlincton. 
Young  Lady  P.  inter.— Oartside  and  Risley,  Photo.  Newt  Office. 
Betoucher,  clever.— J.  Hawke,  Qeorgenit.,  Piymouth. 
Dry-Plate  Coaters,  experienced.— Pre.-»twich,  155,  Gity-rd.,  E. 
Photo-lithographer,  experienced.— Photo.,  150,  Queen  Yictoria-at.,  E.G. 
Photo,  expe.  hixfest  cameras.— E.  Meyerstein,  380,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Retoucher,  tor  high-clas^  work.— Mavius  and  ViTash.  49,  Ann-it.,  Belfast. 
Operator  fbr  N.W.  Provinces,  India.— India,  Photo.  Newt  Offioe. 
Photo.  Artist,  first-class,  all-round  hand.— W.  Knight,  47,  Coney-sL,  York. 
Young  Woman,  charge  of  Painting  Room.— W.  Winter,  Midlond-rd.,  Derby. 
Printer  and  Toner,  young,  for  City.- Viaduct,  Photo.  Newt  Offioe. 
Retoucher,  flr^t-dass.— Xegietti  ft  Zambra,  Photo.p)ept,.  Crystal^alaoe. 
Printer  ft  Toner  (female)  tu  manage.— Holden  ft  Co.,  42,  City-rd.,  BristoL 
Photo-lithog.,  perm,  if  comp.— X.,  c'o  Smith  ft  Co.,  Gresham  House,  B.C. 
Traveller,  to  Sell  Backgrounds.- Photo.,  5a,  York-ter.,  Clapham. 
prints,  skilful  Yignetter.— Morgan  and  Kidd,  Helio  House,  Greenwich. 
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ZUCCAXaS  idETHOD  FOR  THE  TRANSLATION 
OP  A  PHOTOGRAPH  INTO  LINES  FOR  TYPO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTING. 

The  accarate  iranslation  of  the  (j^radations  of  the  ordiDary 
photograph  into  a  black-and-white  grain  or  stipple  exactly 
eotreaponding  in  intensity  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
original,  is  andonbtedly  the  main  problem  to  be  solved  in 
makiDg  a  phototype  block,  as,  if  this  grained  picture  is  once 
obtaiDed,  it  can  easily  be  reproduced  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  making  a  photo-lithographic  transfer,  patting 
this  down  npon  a  plate  of  zioc  or  type  metal,  or  copper, 
and  etohiog  into  relief  by  well-known  means.  If  the 
original  grained  picture  is  produced  in  transfer  ink,  one 
step  in  the  proceas  is  obviated,  as  there  is  no  neceissity  to 
re- photograph,  bat  the  grained  picture  is  transferred 
directly  to  tne  metal. 

In  the  coarse  of  Mr.  Solas'  recent  lecture  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  varioas  methods  of  translating  the  photograph 
into  grain  or  stipple  were  considered  at  some  length ;  but 
especial  importance  was  attached  to  those  methods  in 
which  the  Woodbnry  relief  becomes  a  medium  or  step 
between  the  negative  and  the  grained  image ;  methods  in 
which  mechaui^  rather  than  optical  agencies  step  in  for 
effecting  the  required  translation. 

Oar  readers  are  familiar  witn  the  original  method  of 
Irea,  in  which  a  surface  of  grained  paper  is  pressed  against 
a  Woodbnry  relief  that  has  been  covered  over  with 
printing  ink,  and  the  more  recent  process  in  which  a 
plaster  cast  of  a  relief  is  inked  by  means  of  an  elastic 
stamp,  having  a  surface  crowded  with  minute  pyramids, 
the  inked  impression  being  then  stripped  off  on  a  collodion 
film ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  ezoellence  of  the  work  which  can  be  produced  by  Ives^ 
method. 

Mr.  Zoccato  has  recently  patented  three  methods  for 
the  mechanical  translation  of  the  relief  into  an  ink  picture 
(Noa.  4,152,  4,163,  and  4,154, 1883),  and  these  methods 
were  described  and  iUostrated  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
abore. 

According  to  the  first  method,  a  plate  of  type  metal,  or 
similar  substance  of  moderate  haraness,  is  moulded  or 
planed  so  that  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  series  of 
V'Shaped  ridges,  closely  packed  together,  and  this  plate 
is  inked  by  a  roller  or  dabber.  A  sheet  of  thin  transfer 
paper  is  now  laid  over  the  inked  plate,  and  on  this  is 
placed  the  relief,  after  which  pressure  is  applied  by  the 
hydraulic  press.  Under  these  circurLStances  the  inked 
ridges  become  crashed  down  more  or  less  according  to  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  various  parts  of  the  relief,  and 
the  imprint  of  the  more  or  less  flattened  ridges  is  trans- 
feired  to  the  paper  with  lemarkable  clfarness  of  outline. 
The  impreasion  in  transfer  ink  thus  obtained  is  now  trans- 


ferred directly  to  a  metal  plate,  and  this  is  etched,  so  as  to 
leave  the  lines  in  relief.  By  this  means  a  typ ographic  block 
is  obtained,  which  presents  many  of  the  characters  of  a 
wood-engraving,  the  lines,  although  varying  in  width, 
being  continuous  except  in  the  extreme  whites,  and  where 
they  unite  to  form  the  solid  blasks ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant feature  is  the  circumstance  that  the  clear,  sharp 
boundaiies  of  the  lines  serve  to  give  the  blocks  most  ex- 
cellent printing  qualities. 

In  other  cases,  Mr.  Zuccato  inks  a  piece  of  silk  or  other 
network,  and  interposes  it  between  a  zinc  plate  and  the 
relief :  a  piece  of  paper  being  placed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  inked  gauze  it  necessary.  In  this  way,  the  stipple 
depends  on  the  crushing  down  of  the  threads,  and  a  cross- 
barred  picture  is  obtained.  Mr.  Zuccato's  third  method 
consists  in  pressing  the  reliefs  against  a  metal  plate  upon 
which  an  ins  stipple  has  been  imprinted,  and  tne  unequal 
spreading  out  of  the  ink  determines  the  production  of  the 
picture. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  second  method  and  the  third 
are  quite  secondary  in  importance  to  the  first,  as  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  the  exceptionally  clear-cut  lines  which 
have  been  found  to  result  wnen  the  grooved  plates  of  type 
metal  are  used. 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  we  would  call  special 
attention  to  the  '*  Crayontype  **  of  M.  Eggis,  a  description 
of  which  will  be  found  on  page  789  of  our  last  volume. 
M.  E^gis  lays  a  sheet  of  the  so-called  "carbon*'  or 
"  manifold  "  paper  or  other  inked  paper  on  the  Wood- 
bury relief,  and  over  this  a  sheet  of  grained  transfer  paper, 
and  he  now  applies  pressure.  A  stippled  picture  is  formed 
on  the  transfer  paper,  and  this  may  be  transferred  directly 
to  zinc  or  to  a  hthographic  stone. 


PACKING  AND  STORING  DRY  PLATES. 

DuBiNa  the  winter  months,  a  great  many  photo- 
graphers, both  professional  and  amateur,  will  be  buc^  in 
the  preparation  of  dry  plates  for  use  when  the  finer 
weather  sets  in.  The  mode  of  packing  and  storing  these 
plates  is,  perhaps,  as  important  a  detail  as  any  of  the  many 
processes  connected  with  their  preparation  ;  and,  probably, 
not  a  few  batches,  otherwise  carefully  prepared  in  every 
respect,  have  been  injured  by  want  of  attention  to  this 
final  stage  of  dry-plate  manufacture. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  film 
should  be  absolutely  bard  and  dry  before  packing.  To 
ascertain  this  fact,  it  is  not  advisable  to  rub  the  fingers 
over  the  film,  for,  even  if  perfectly  clean,  the  finger  is  liable 
to  injure  the  film  by  its  pressure  a!one.  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  pressure  tends  lo  diminish  sendtiveness, 
and  thus  to  produce  marks  which  are  rendered  plainly 
visible  upon  development.    If  the  film  appear  perfectly 
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homogeneooB  and  flat  by  reflected  light,  and  the  glass  is 
thoronghly  warm,  there  is  little  need  to  fear  that  the  gela- 
tine is  not  sufficiently  dry. 

Now  comes  the  important  point  in  packinji: — viz.^  the 
complete  separation  of  the  films  from  one  another.  Many 
amatenrs  are  content  to  place  the  plates  face  to  face,  in 
pairs,  the  films  being  separated  by  small  pieces  of  paper 
carelessly  placed  between  each  pair.  We  ha^e  even  seen 
commercial  plates  packed  in  this  manner. 

Now,  actual  experiment  performed  upon  plates  packed 
with  a  small  piece  of  paper  placed  near  each  end,  will 
prore  that  light-colonred  patches  may  be  produced 
upon  each  plate,  which  not  only  correspond  in  ont- 
line  with  the  shape  of  the  pieces  of  paper,  but  which 
eren  reveal  the  ragged  fibres  which  are  usually 
present  upon  the  torn  edges  of  some  of  the  coarser 
Kinds  of  paper.  Of  coarse,  in  this  case,  the  cause  is 
evident — unequal  pressure  having  diminished  the  sensi- 
tiveness at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  paper.  II  the 
pieces  of  paper  are  carefully  folded,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  rack,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  plates  can  be  inserted, 
this  effect  is  of  but  little  consequeoce ;  although,  even  in 
this  case,  insensitive  bands  often  appear  on  the  edges  of 
the  negative  after  development,  and  sometimes  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  picture.  The  paper- 
rack,  therefore,  should  be  as  narrow  as  possible  in  the 
grooves,  and,  if  possible,  should  not  exceed  the  breadth 
of  the  rim  in  the  dark  slide  upon  which  the  plate  rests 
daring  exposure. 

When  travelling  with  dry  plates,  it  not  nnfrequently 
happens  that  these  pieces  of  paper  slip  out  when  a  packet 
is  undone  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  dark  slides. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  preferable  to  pack  up  in  small  batches 
for  oat-door  work,  having  not  more  than  four  or  six  in  a 
packet,  according  to  the  number  of  slides  employed.  By 
this  plan  there  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble 
also ;  for  when  once  a  few  plates  are  Uken  from  a  packet, 
the  remunder  no  longer  pack  up  neatly  without  con- 
siderable' trouble,  especially  as  the  process  of  changiog 
has  often  to  be  conducted  in  absolute  darkness.  Perhaps 
for  out-door  work  there  is  no  better  plan  than  that  of 
Mr.  England.  This  consists  in  placing  between  the  films 
little  frames  of  cardboard,  made  just  the  size  of  the  plate ; 
but  for  large  quantities  this  plan  would  be  a  little 
troublesome. 

The  method  adopted  by  some  professional  makers,  of 
separating  the  films  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  not  always 
to  DC  recommended,  as  not  only  is  there  some  danger  of 
scratching  it  the  films  are  not  perfectly  flat,  but  there  is 
also  a  possibility  that  the  pressure,  being  exerted  uni- 
formly over  the  whole  film,  will  cause  a  general  diminution 
in  sensitiveness. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  storage,  the  great  enemy 
to  be  guarded  against  is  damp,  which  causes  fogging  and 
staining  by  decomposing  the  gelatine  film.  Probably, 
however,  either  a  dry  room,  or  a  cupboard  near  a  chimney, 
will  be  available  in  most  cases.  Still  a  very  hot  cupboard 
is  undesirable  for  storing  plates. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  upon 
the  storage  of  negatives.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
for  amateurs  especially,  who  have  not  an  endless  supply  of 
rack- boxes,  to  find  negatives  varnished  and  packed  away 
with  sheets  of  paper,  perhaps  newspaper,  between  thew. 
In  this  case  it  generally  happens  that  after  a  few  months, 
when  the  negatives  are  unpacked  again,  the  surface  of  the 
varnish  is  quite  spoiled,  being  covered  with  matt  blotches 
if  the  paper  used  was  plain,  and  with  an  exact  impression 
of  the  printed  matter  if  newspaper  was  used.  Now, 
although  the  printing  qualities  of  such  negatives  might  not 
be  totally  ruined,  the  presence  of  these  defects,  which  are 
often  plainly  visible  by  transmitted  light,  cannot  but  injurw 
the  negative  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  absence  of  rack- 
boxes  it  would  probably  be  preferable  to  stand  the  nega- 
tives on  a  shelf  with  nothing  between  them  whatever. 


Between  exposure  and  development,  it  appears  that  two 
chief  evils  only  need  be  guarded  against  in  packing,  viz., 
scratching  the  film,  and  imperfect  exclusion  of  light ;  bat 
in  no  case  should  printed  matter  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
film,  nor  should  two  films  be  allowed  to  press  upon  one 
another ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  if  an  exposed 
gelatine  plate  be  pressed  in  contact  with  another  unexposed 
plate,  a  second  image  may  be  developed  upon  the  latter, 
the  latent  image  having  been  communicated  from  one  to 
the  other.  Although  this  statement  f  crh:«ps  requires  f  oiler 
explanation  and  confirmation,  it  suggest  i  ihe  propriety  of 
separating  exposed  films  from  one  another  with  as  much 
care  as  tl^  unexposed  plates. 


THE   SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY- 

BY  C.  BAY  WOODS. 

No.  2.— The  Parts  and  Adjustments  of  the  Insteument. 

To  say  that  the  prism  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
instrument  is  almost  superfluous.  The  essential  properties 
of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  are  as  follow :— Clearness  and 
freedom  from  inequalities  in  the  structure  of  the  glass, 
high  dispersive  power,  and  accurately  plane  and  well- 
polished  surfaces.  Ordinary  crown  glass  is  not  available, 
as  it  does  not  possess  sufficient  dispersive  power^-or,  in 
other  words,  it  does  not  widen  out  the  spectrum  to  the 
most  desirable  extent.  Flint  glass  is  that  geneially  used, 
and  is  to  be  obtained  of  different  densities  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required.  For  photographic 
purposes,  a  clear,  white  quality  is  the  best ;  and  though 
this  has  not  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  densest  kind,  it  is 
as  well  to  sacrifice  a  little  dispersion  to  purity  of  colour, 
the  denser  glass  having  an  objectionable  yellow  hue  in 
addition  to  a  liability  to  tarnish. 

Various  other  media  are  frequently  used  for  spectro- 
scopic work,  such  as  quartz  and  Iceland  spar,  which  are 
often  required  for  special  purposes,  such  as  photographing 
the  extreme  ultra-violet  rays. 

Some  liquids,  such  as  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  and  certain 
dense  organic  compounds,  are  also  brought  into  requisi- 
tion ;  but  they  are  useful  mainly  for  lecture  demonstra- 
tions. Slight  changes  in  temperature  will  cause  such  varia- 
tions in  density  throughout  a  bisulphide  of  carbon  prism, 
for  instance,  as  to  render  it  useless  for  fine  work. 

The  principles  of  optics  which  give  to  a  prism  its  chief 
value  as  an  aid  to  scientific  research  are  too  well  known 
to  photographers  to  need  more  than  a  brief  glance.  When 
a  ray  of  Tight  passes  at  an  angle  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other of  different  density,  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  its 
course.  A  very  good  illustration  of  this — ^bat  one  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  popular  text-books— has  been  given 
in  what  takes  place  when  a  body  of  men  marching  across 
a  piece  of  solid  ground,  come  to  a  piece  of  boggy  sail,  the 
boundary  of  which  is  not  perpendicular  to  their  path, 
lliose  who  rea'sh  the  bog  first  find  their  movements  im- 
peded, and  their  comrades  in  the  front  rank  who  are  still 
on  solid  ground  get  a  little  in  advance.  As  a  nataral 
consequence,  when  both  sides  of  the  rank  find  themselves 
in  the  bog,  it  is  found  that  their  course  has  been  more  or 
le3s  altered.  The  refraction  or  bending  of  a  light  wave  in 
passing,  say,  from  air  to  glass  is  similar  to  t^is :  **  That 
end  of  the  wave  which  first  reaches  the  medium  will  be  the 
first  retarded  by  it,  the  other  portions,  as  they  enter 
the  glass,  being  retarded  in  succesaion/''*'  If  the  sides  of 
the  glass  are  parallel,  an  equal  amount  of  bending  in 
an  opposite  direction  takes  place,  and  the  ray  passes  out 
along  a  path  parallel  to  that  at  which  it  first  enters  the 
glass.  If  the  sides  are  not  parallel,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
prism,  yet  another  path  is  followed. 

But  in  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light  composed  of  waves 
which  have  not  all  the  same  length,  something  else  takes 

•  TyndaU  on  "Light." 
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place.  The  ray  of  white  light  is  split  ap  into  its  many  con- 
stitneDts,  that  light  composed  of  the  longest  waves  being 
leas  bent  cot  of  its  course  than  the  light  of  shorter  wave 
length.    This  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram : 


Tiff.  2. 

A  raj  of  white  light  strikes  the  prism  at  an  angle ;  part 
of  it  is  reflected,  and  the  remainder  passes  into  the  prism 
and  is  split  up  into  its  several  constituents,  these  different 
rays  being  still  more  spread  out  on  emerging  into  the  air. 
The  violet  rays,  on  account  of"  their  shorter  wave  length, 
are  most  refracted,  and  are  therefore  called  the  most  re- 
frangible rays  of  the  visible  spectrum,  the  red  rays,  which 
are  least  bent  out  of  their  course,  being  called  the  least  re- 
frangible. Between  these  come  those  rays  which  produce 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye  the  sensations  of  indigo  or  dark 
blae,  bine,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  At  each  end  of  the 
visible  spectrum  are  rays  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye, 
amd,  as  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  articles,  have  to  have 
their  presence  made  known  by  other  means. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  mention,  incidentally,  a 
little  difficulty  that  the  reader  may  meet  with. 

Figure  2  practically  shows  Newton's  experiment  of 
paasiog  a  beam  of  sunlight  through  a  prism,  and  letting  it 
(the  light)  fall  upon  a  screen,  the  violet  rays  emerging 
frofDi  that  part  of  the  prism  nearest  the  base  (BC),  and 
the  red  from  a  part  nearest  the  apex  (A).  Bat  if  the 
reader  employs  his  ey^  instead  of  a  screen,  as  in  the  ex- 
periments detailed  in  the  previous  article,  he  will  notice 
Uiat  the  reverse  of  this  seems  to  take  place,  and  the  red 
appears  nearest  the  base.  The  following  diagram  will 
explain  this  apparent  anomaly. 


RED 


Fig,  3. 


VIOLET 


The  direction  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  is  shown  as  in 
iig.  2,  but  the  experimenter  sees,  not  the  band  of  colour 
formed  by  the  rays  as  they  fall  upon  the  screen,  but  the 
alit  itself,  displaced  and  elongated  into  a  band  of  colour. 
The  dotted  lines  give  the  apparent  positions  of  the  slit  as 
shown  by  the  red  and  violet  rays. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  prism  comes  the  alit,  for  on 
the  trueness  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  of  definition  of  a  spectroscope  depends.  The  slit 
plate  is  oflually  constracted  of  brass,  the  slit  itself  being 
formed  by  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  of  which  id  mounted 
in  a  groove,  so  that  the  slit  can  be  opened  and  closed  at 
pleasure.  The  edges  forming  the  slit  are  f^round  down 
uke  a  thin  wedge,  and  these  edges  must  be  perfectly 


straight  and  smooth  in  addition  to  being  parallel.  In  the 
best  instruments  the  edges  themselves  are  formed  of  a  hard 
alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium,  and  their  distances  apart 
are  regulated  by  a  screw,  to  which  is  attached  a  circle 
and  vernier  to  read  off  the  width  of  the  opening.  It  is  as 
easy  to  mentally  picture  a  perfect  slit  as  it  is  to  define  a 
straight  line,  but  the  practical  accomplishment  of  theformer 
Lb  almost  as  difficult  as  the  latter.  The  slightest  ineqnaUty 
in  the  slit,  even  that  caused  by  a  few  specks  of  dust^  will 
show  itself.  Before  commencing  work,  it  is  advisable  to 
open  the  slit,  and  clean  the  jaws  with  a  piece  of  soft  wood, 
such  as  a  lucifer  match  cut  to  a  point  Where  great 
delicacy  is  not  essential,  a  slit  may  be  formed  by  attach- 
ing a  piece  of  tin-foil  to  a  piece  of  glass,  and  cutting 
through  the  tinfoil  with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor. 

For  the  collimator  and  telescope,  achromatic  lenses  are 
not  essential,  though  desirable.  Lenses  of  about  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  focal  length  will  be  found  most  Aoitable  for  a 
single  prism  spectroscope.  The  slit  should  be  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  ooUimatiog  lens ;  the  right  place  is  moat 
readily  fouod  by  turning  the  tube,  to  which  are  attached 
the  coUimating  len?  and  slit,  towards  the  sun,  holding  a 
slip  of  paper  between  the  jaws  of  the  widely-opened  slit, 
and  focussing  the  imas^e  of  the  sun  upon  it.  Absoluts 
accuracy  is  not  essential.  The  collimating  lens  should  be 
large  enough  to  fill  the  prism,  and  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
or  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  (they  both  amount  to 
the  same  thing),  should  be  large  enough  to  take  in  all  the 
light  coming  from  the  priBm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  should  possess 
an  arrangement  for  focussing.  The  focus  varies  consider- 
ably for  different  rays,  as  the  photographer  will  find, 
especially  if  he  uses  non-achromatic  lenses,  and  he  must  use 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  swing- back  to  get  all  the 
rays  in  focus  at  one  and  the  same  time.    Fig.  4  is  a 
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diagrjimatic  illustration  of  a  spectroscope  used  for  photo- 
graphing the  corona  in  1882,  and  the  amount  of  swing- 
back  represented  there  was  scarcely  more  than  was  required 
for  all  the  rays  from  ultra-violet  to  infra-red.  The  same 
diagram  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  slit,  collimator, 
prism,  and  camera.  In  the  instrument  referred  to,  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  was  constructed  of  wood.  The 
photographer  may  readily  convert  his  camera  and  lens  into 
a  temporary  telescope  for  eye  observations  by  turning 
aside  the  ground  gh»8,  and  holding  his  magnifier  in  its 
place. 

It  only  remains  now  to  describe  the  adjustment  of  the 
prism,  relative  to  collimator  and  camera.  The  prism,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results,  must  be  adjusted  for  what 
is  called  *'  minimum  deviation,**  that  is,  it  should  be  in 
such  a  position  that  the  ray  leaves  the  prism  at  the  same 
angle  at  which  it  enters  it  The  following  is  an  easy 
method : — 

A  source  of  light  is  placed  near  the  slit,  before  the 
camera  or  telescope  is  put  into  position,  and  the  observer 
then  looks  at  the  slit  through  the  prism.  The  prism  is 
then  slowly  turned  round.  By  moving  it  in  one  direc- 
tion the  spectrum  will  move,  as  it  were,  towards  that  side 
which  the  violet  is  nearest  to,  till  at  last  it  moves  right 
out  of  the  field  of  vision.  If  the  prism  is  then  revolved 
in  an  opposite  direction,  the  spectrum  will  again  come  into 
view,  a-id  appear  to  move  more  and  more  tawaidi  the  rei 
till  it  comes  to  a  standstill ;  by  continuing  the  same  motion 
the  &p3ctru<n  will  then  move  back  again.  At  the  point  of 
rest   is   the  pioper  position,   when  the  prism  will  be 
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longhly,  at  the  angle  of  minimiim  deviatioD.  A  glance  at 
fig.  2  will,  however,  show  that  this  angle  ia  not  the 
same  for  each  ray.  The  photographer  will,  therefore, 
watch  more  particularly  the  blue  rays,  and  leave  bis 
prism  where  those  rays  appear  stationary.  When  there  is 
more  than  one  prism,  the  first  one  is  adjusted,  then  the 
second  ia  added,  and  so  on,  till  they  are  all  in  position. 
It  is  usual,  however,  for  spectroscopes  to  possess  a 
mechanical  arrangement  by  which  all  the  prisms  are 
adjusted  at  once.  The  camera  may  then  be  put  in  position, 
and  the  spectrum  foeussed  on  the  ground  glass. 

A  handy  form  of  spectroscope  with  which  the  photo- 
grapher is  familiar,  one  suited  for  eye  observations  such 
as  examining  the  light  that  passes  through  a  particular 
kind  of  glass,  is  the  direct  viaion  spectroscope,  the  con- 
gtruction  of  the  prism  of  which  is  shown  below. 

Fiff,  6. 


(Compound  prism  for  direct  TlsioD. 

By  the  use  of  a  combination  of  flint  and  crown  glass,  the 
rays  are  made  to  follow  a  straight  jiath,  whilst  some  of  the 
dispersion  is  retained.  The  action  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that  of  an  achromatic  lens,  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  are  done  away  with,  whilst  the  deviation  is  re- 
tained. 


SUCCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Some  time  ago  we  discussed  in  these  pages  the  status  of 
the  photographer,  and  we  said  that  he  held  no  recognised 
position  in  society  any  more  than  did  the  painter,  littera- 
teur or  others  of  artistic  calling,  in  short,  like  the  author 
who  might  be  Poet-Laureate  or  penny-a-lioer,  and  the 
natnter  who  might  be  a  Sir  Joshua  or  a  dauber  of  sign- 
Doards,  the  photographer  simply  enjoyed  the  position 
his  works  earned  for  him.  There  was  nobody  for  him  to 
lean  against,  and  if  be  did  not  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  hSi  work  was  good,  the  world  held  him  cheap  indeed. 

These  circumstances  the  photographer  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  If  he  wishes  to  have  name  and  fame  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  he  must  act  precisely  as  do  his  elder 
brethren.  **  How  do  the  paints  and  the  author  get  a 
position  ?"  he  should  ask  himself,  and  then  he  might  resolve 
to  act  on  the  same  lines  to  win  a  standing  for  himself. 

The  painter  paints  a  picture,  puts  his  name  upon  it,  and 
sends  the  work  where  it  is  likely  to  be  seen  and  to 
find  a  purchaser.  The  author  does  the  same ;  he  writes  a 
book  with  his  own  name,  or  a  nom  de  plume^  attached,  and 
also  takes  it  where  he  is  likely  to  find  a  purchaser.  If 
the  painting  and  the  book  are  good,  the  name  attached  to 
the  good  work  becomes  more  or  less  famous,  and  there  is 
a  demand  for  more  such  works  from  the  producer  of 
them.  Thus,  the  painter  and  the  author  who  make  good 
things  acquire  fame  and  fortune,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
those  whose  names  are  attached  to  works  of  a  mediocre 
stamp  are  neglected,  and  neither  secure  a  standing  in  their 
profession,  nor  little  else  but  bread  and  cheese  to  live 
upon. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  photographer.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  hear  a  gentleman  exclaim :  ''  I  never  send  out  a  picture 
that  is  not  really  good,  and  I  always  make  a  point  of  des- 
troying bad  prints."  Now,  why  does  he  say  this — ^why 
is  the  dictum  put  forward  in  a  virtuous  strain,  as  if  the 
speaker  had  done  something  noble  and  heroic  ?  Either  it 
is  the  general  way  of  conducting  affairs,  or  it  is  not.  Yet, 
to  judge  from  the  speech  as  we  often  hear  it,  it  really 
^eems  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary  way  of  photographers. 


Of  course  we  know  very  well  that  in  very  cheap  studioi 
there  is  not  the  same  care  taken  as  in  others  of  higher 
class,  but  it  is  not  of  the  former  we  are  speaking.  We 
here  sllude  to  those  who  have  taken  u{)  photography  as 
a  profession,  and  who  are  disappointed  if  a  due  share  of 
fame  and  money  do  not  fall  to  their  lot. 

Photographers,  we  feel  sure,  too  often  forget  this.  They 
have  taken  some  trouble  to  produce  a  brilliant  card  mount, 
emblazoned  with  name  and  address,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
elegant  outpourings  in  the  way  of  pro^iSvS  of  performance, 
and  they  too  often  paste  upon  this  mount,  which  is  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  and  trumpet  out  their  name  and  where- 
abouts, a  shabby  inferior  print.  There  are  a  dozen  pictures 
to  be  mounted  and  sent  ofiF,  and  perha^  fourteen  to  select 
from  when  the  batch  is  brought  in  for  inspection.  Six  of 
the  picturea  are  very  good,  and  those  you  pass  at  once  ; 
anouer  four  are  pasaable;  and  then,  to  make  up  the  twelve, 
you  select  the  least  bad  of  the  others.  In  this  way  you 
incur  little  waste,  and  as  the  customer  is  a  chance  one,  or 
has  ordered  but  a  dozen  cartes  and  nothing  else,  this  arrange- 
ment you  think  will  do  very  welL  Another  and  better 
plan,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  have  mounted  only  the  six 
best,  and  to  have  printed  another  batch,  but  to  do  this 
entails  further  expense  and  further  trouble  ;  besides,  ten 
out  of  the  dozen  photographs  are  very  passable  pictures, 
after  alL  So  your  oeautif ul  moun t  with  its  glazed  back  and 
gilt  edges,  bearing  your  name  in  a  magnificent  scroll,  is  put 
at  the  back  of  a  little  dowdy  print,  and  forth  goea  the  latter 
into  the  world  to  proclaim  what?— that  you  are  an  artist 
of  only  second-rate  ability. 

Follow  the  print  you  send  out,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and 
see  what  happens  to  it.  The  purchaser  has  bought  it  and 
the  others  that  make  up  the  dozen,  not  for  his  own  album, 
but  simply  for  giving  away.    In  other  words,  the  dozen 

Sictnres  you  send  him  are,  from  one  point  of  view,  a 
ozen  advertisements  that  go  into  strangers'  hands.  These 
strangers,  very  probably,  have  no  knowledge  of  your 
existence  as  a  photographer,  but  now  they  look  at  the  back 
of  the  smart  cfunl  given  them,  and  read  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. What  follows  is  but  a  matter  of  course.  If  it  is  a 
fine  picture  of  friend  Jones,  or  a  charming  representation 
of  Mrs.  Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strang^  are  natoralij 
very  pleased  ;  but  the  strange  thing  about  it — and  this  our 
readers  should  remember— is,  that  if  the  picture  is  a  good 
one,  neither  Jones  nor  Mrs.  Thomson  get  any  credit ;  this 
all  goes  to  the  photographer.  The  latter  gains  much, 
therefore,  whenever  he  turns  out  a  good  picture,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stranger  note  his  name  at  once,  and  if  either 
of  them  want  a  portrait  of  themselves  or  of  the  dear  baby, 
to  the  photographer  do  they  go  direct,  whose  picture  has 
pleased  them  so  highly.  In  fact,  the  family  album,  from 
its  owner's  point  of  view,  is  ofttimes  regarded  as  a  book 
of  patterns,  and  he  who  has  supplied  the  best  pattern  in 
the  collection  is  likely  to  obtain  tne  most  custom. 

The  sitter  himself,  therefore,  although  you  do  your  best 
to  please  him,  is  not  really  the  person  with  whom  you 
have  most  influence.  He  or  she  has  only  bought  the 
pictures  to  give  away,  and  is,  in  fact,  acting  as  your  adver- 
tisiog  agent.  Unfortunately,  this  fact  is  frequently  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  photographer  thinks  that  if  by  hook  and 
crook  the  customer  is  satisfied,  and  pays  his  money,  the 
transaction  is  a  profitable  one.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Sitters  there  are— not  very  many,  perhaps,  but  still  in 
goodly  number — ^who  do  not  care  a  straw  how  you  depict 
them,  so  long  as  the  portraits  are  tolerably  well  executed, 
and  they  give  away  their  photographs  just  as  you  send  them. 
They  publish  your  work,  so  to  speak,  for  good  or  evil,  and 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  oad  portraits  work  their 
producer  incalculable  harm.  The  Stranger  family  may 
have  thought  well  of  you  before,  because  they  heard  from 
the  Smiths  how  good  you  were  with  children ;  but  since 
old  Brown  gave  them  that  hideous  portrait  of  his  taken  at 
your  studio,  they  have  changed  their  opinion,  and  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  enter  your  doors. 
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Thus,  the  selectioD  of  good  prints,  and  the  destructioD 
of  bad  ones,  is  no  virtue,  after  all ;  it  is  simply  a  policy 
that  is  not-merely  honest,  but  is  the  only  one  likely  to 
bring  snceess  to  the  photographer  who  practises  it.  It 
is  the  policy  that  is  practised  e?ery  day  by  the  author  and 
by  the  painter  who  is  snocessf  ul ;  wherever  your  name  goes 
—and  the  photographer  takes  care  his  name  goes  on  every 
one  of  his  mounts — the  work  in  connection  with  it  must 
be  sterling  good.  Therefore,  if  the  work  is  inferior,  either 
destroy  i^  or  do  not  put  yonr  name  to  it  Dr.  J.  F. 
Carpenter,  the  author  of  **  What  are  the  wild  waves 
saying,*^  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  popular  ballads, 
ODcegave  us  an  apt  illustration  of  this.  Uis  usual  fee, 
after  he  had  become  a  noted  song- writer,  was  ten  guineas 
for  every  ballad,  and  one  day,  when  he  called  at  his  pub- 
lishers, the  latter  complained  of  this  charge  as  being 
somewhat  high.  "  We  have  got  a  young'  fellow  just  fresh 
from  Cambridge  to  do  some  capital  sonnets  for  us,  and  we 
only  give  him  a  gninea  a-piece  for  them,"  was  their  state- 
ment. Replied  Mr  Carpenter :  "  Well,  and  I  will  do  you 
some  capital  sonnets  for  a  guinea  a  piece — as  many  as*you 
like ;  only,  yoa  mustn't  attach  my  name  to  them.'' 

This  is  only  fair.  When  you  have  earned  a  good  name 
for  good  work,  you  must  be  very  circumspect  about  using 
that  name.  Unless  the  work  is  in  every  way  first-class, 
yonr  reputation  is  sure  to  suffer.  **  Just  make  me  a  sketch, 
and  put  yonr  name  to  it,"  is  a  frequent  request  made  by 
thoughtless  people  to  artists  of  standing;  while  Charles 
Diekens  was  frequently  bothered  by  editors  of  small 
periodicals  for  a  story,  however  slight  and  short,  with  his 
name  at  the  top.  No  one  koew  better  than  Dickens 
"what's  in  a  name,"  and  no  one  was  more  chary  of 
depreeiating  that  good  name  by  work  of  an  inferior  order 
than  the  famous  novelist. 

So  we  say  that,  since  photographers  are  ever  ready  to 
pat  forward  their  name — and,  indeed,  make  rather  a  parade 
of  it— thev,  of  all  people  iu  the  world,  should  be  careful 
what  work  is  coupled  to  it  Every  print  sent  out  from 
ihdr  establishment  is  an  advertisement  of  that  establish- 
ment, and  aa  they  sow,  so  surely  will  they  reap.  While 
they  will  never  lose  credit  for  good  work,  they  will  sooner 
or  later  most  assuredly  suffer  when  bad  pictures  are 
inseparably  connected  ^ith  their  name;  whether  it  is 
mere  tiionghtlesiness,  or  something  worse  that  leads  them 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  their  shorteomings  must  perforce 
leeoil  upon  themselves. 


DR.  BDER'S  RECENT  RESEARCHES. 

BT  WALTER  B.  WOODBURY. 

The  properties  of  the  ferricyauide  of  potassium,  in 
combination  with  gelatine,  discovered  by  Dr.  Eder,  and 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bolas  at  the  first  of  the  series  of  Cantor 
LwtureSy  may  possibly  cause  a  complete  revolution  in 
carbon  printing,  and  most  processes  of  a  kindred  nature, 
where  the  gelatine  has  to  be  washed  away,  as  in  the 
Woodburytype,  Staunotvpe,  &c.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  points  to  be  solved,  such  as  relative  sensitiveness  to 
light— principally ;  although,  not  having  had  any  experi- 
ence with  this  combination,  I  should  imagine  that,. if 
iiisolnbOity  of  the  gelatine  occurs  on  mixing  with  the 
ferric  salt,  there  would  at  ooce  arise  a  difficulty  in  getting 
either  paper  or  glass  coated  with  the  mixture.  But  if  it 
ootdd  be  employed,  as  are  now  sensitive  carbon  or  Stanno- 
type  tissue,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  its  use. 

A  complete  reversal  of  all  the  processes  would  naturally 
occur.  The  carbon  process  would  require  a  positive,  and 
the  Stannotype  a  negative  to  work  from,  thus  completely 
changing  the  existing  order  of  things.  In  the  latter  pro- 
cess, all  that  would  be  required  wouhl  be  to  keep  sheets  of 
pUte  glass  coated  permanentiy  with  gelatine,  and  sensitize 
as  required  for  use,  to  expose  under  a  negative,  and  wash 
away  the  parts  rendered  soluble  by  light,  coating,  when 
dry,  with  tinfoil,  as  usual.    No  reversal  of  the  image  would 


take  place,  as  the  surface  image  from  the  negative  would 
naturally  be  reversed,  and  brought  right  again  in  the 
print.  This  is  a  most  important  feature  in  all  photo- 
mechanical processes,  and  formed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Woodbury  process  a  serious  drawback,  until  by  accident  a 
relief  was  laid  with  the  wrong  surface  in  contact  with  the 
lead  (turned  inside  out,  in  fact)  with  no  apparent  difference 
in  the  resulting  prints.  Since  tben  this  method  has  been 
adopted  in  all  Woodbury  printing,  except  where  film  or 
reversed  negatives  were  handy.  In  what  Mr,  Bolas  termed 
the  first  iStannotype  process  (although  the  name  was  only 
given  to  the  later)  the  same  dii^culty  appeared,  all  prints 
being  reversed,  which  called  forth  the  remark  from  a  cele- 
brated German  firm  that  this  fact  took  all  the  cream  off 
the  system.  This  additional  reason  to  those  given  by  the 
lecturer  was  the  cause  of  its  abandonment. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Experiments  WITH  Warnerke's  Phosphorescent  Photo- 
meter—Action OF  Water  and  Hyposulphite  of  Soda 
ON  Gelatine  Emulsions — Non- Stretching  Pellicles- 
Photographic  Laboratort  at  the  Museum  of  Decora- 
tive Arts  —  Physiognomy  Album  —  Pocket  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus. 

M.  de  la  Nat's  Practical  Experiments  wUh  Warnerk^s 
Phosphorescent  Photometer, — At  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  Commandant  de  la 
Noe,  director  of  the  topographical  brigade,  gave  the  result 
of  his  observations  on  our  friend  Warnerke's  photometer. 
After  a  series  of  regular  observations  carried  on  for  a  year, 
it  was  found  to  register  apparently  lower  at  noon  than  in 
the  morning  or  evening.  A  table  of  the  curves  of  each 
series  of  observations  has  been  drawn  up  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  action  of  full  daylight  upon  the 
retioa  of  the  eye  caused  it  to  be  partially  insensible  to 
perceive  the  true  degree  of  luminosity.  For  instance,  an 
observer  at  noon  notes  the  degree  visible  to  him  in  the 
open  daylight ;  he  sees,  perhaps,  No.  14.  Another  obser- 
ver, having  previously  remained  in  a  dark  place  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  looking  at  the  iostrnment,  was 
able  to  see  the  entire  series  of  degrees  on  the  transparent 
scale.  Evidently  this  action  of  light  on  the  retina  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  correct  reading  of  the  veritable  degree. 
M.  de  la  Noe  wished  to  control  these  observations  by 
means  of  Warnerke's  sensitoiueter,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
results  he  had  foreseen — that  is,  to  the  registering  of  one 
degree  higher  at  noon  than  at  8  a.m.  or  4  p.m.  Ihe  sensi- 
tive plate  receiving  the  impression  from  the  phosphores- 
cent is  not  influenced  in  the  same  way  as  the  eye,  and 
manifests  an  actinic  result  agreeing  with  the  intensity 
of  light. 

Action  of  Water  and  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  on  Gelatine 
Emulsions, — M.  Audra  has  been  pursuing  with  success  his 
researches  relating  to  selatino-bromide.  He  read  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  paper  at  the  meeting,  on  the 
action  produced  on  gelatine  plates  by  ammonia,  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  water.  One  half  of  each  plate  was 
treated  with  the  agent,  while  the  other  was  left  under  its 
normal  condition.  He  stated  that  a  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  hypo  in  solution  was  sufficient  to  show  a  marked 
action.  A  plate  was  half  immersed  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
washed,  and  the  whole  plunged  into  the  ferrous  oxalate, 
when  the  portion  submitted  to  the  hypo  was  more  quickly 
developed.  M.  Audra,  therefore,  recommends  the  use  of 
one  gramme  of  hypo  in  a  litre  of  water  as  an  accelerator. 
The  washing  also  seems  desirable.  The  action  of  ammonia 
is  similar,  but  less  active.  Water  produces  a  marked 
effect.  The  moistened  portion  of  the  plate  does  not  give 
an  image  so  quickly  at  the  commencement  of  the  develop- 
ment, but  the  water,  owing  to  the  salts  held  in  solution, 
tends  to  fog  the  plate.  The  retardation  seen  at  first  is 
due  to  the  time  elapsing  before  the  ferrous  oxalate  caure- 
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place  the  water  by  acting  upon  the  already  bwoIIod 
surface. 

M,  Bornstein's  Nori' Stretching  Pellicle, — My  last  commDni- 
cation  on  the  subject  of  pellicles  has  set  M.  Bomstein  to 
work  in  the  direction  of  finding;  the  means  of  produciog 
pellicles  not  subject  to  enlargement,  and  consequent 
r^lUnfir  up,  during  the  processes  of  washing,  developing, 
and  firing.  One  may  thus,  according  to  need,  choose 
pellicles  stretching  and  enlarging  themselves,  or  those 
remaining  their  original  size. 

Foundation  of  a  Photographic  Laboratory  at  the  Museum  of 
Dejoratlve  ^Irte.— This  Museum  is  about  to  be  endowed 
with  a  laboratory  for  the  photographic  reproduction  of 
objects  of  industrial  art  which  are  there  exhibited.  By 
this  means  industrial  workmen  will  be  enabled  to  procure 
at  low  prices,  through  the  Central  Union  Society  of 
IlecoraUve  Art*,  pictures  of  articles  of  furniture  and 
lewellery,  porcelain,  textile  draperies,  hanging,  &c.  The 
ntting  up  of  the  laboratory  has  been  entrusted  to 
M,  Davanne  and  myself ;  the  excellent  operator  in  charjre 
of  the  work  is  M.  Ferdinand  Roux. 

M.  Chapiro's  Album,^M.  Oonstantin  Chapiro,  of 
bt  retersburg,  has  presented,  both  to  our  Society  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  copies  of  his  magnificent  album, 
m  which  are  illustrations,  by  photography,  of  Nicolas 
Golgol  8  ♦'  Memoires  d'un  Fou."  This  work  is  remarkable 
from  all  points.  It  opens  out  a  vast  horizon  to  the  appli- 
cation of  photography.  It  consists  of  scenes  in  the 
romance  in  which  a  talented  actor,  M.  Andreef  Bourlak, 
throws  himself  into  the  part  of  the  hero,  and  photo^ 
graphed  by  M.  Chapiro.  At  this  first  trial,  it  is  a  master- 
stroke, and  it  IS  to  be  hoped  that  before  Jong  more  compU- 
cated  studies  will  be  issued. 

Completion  of  the  Pocket  Photographic  Apparatus.—To 
return  to  more  personal  details,  I  showed  at  the  meeting 
my  pocket  caniera  and  dark-boxes.  It  has  been  met  with 
great  approval  from  the  numerous  photographers,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  who  have  examined  them.  The 
lens,  having  focal  length  of  10  millimetres,  covers  sharply  a 
surface  of  7  by  7  centimetres ;  it  is  a  little  gem  by  M.  Fran- 
^ais.  To  complete  everything,  there  only  remains  the  tripod 

S^  'on°^  *^?^  ^  "^"^  ^^"^  describe.  I  have  a  bamboo  of 
25  or  30  centimetres  in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  length 
of  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  The  cane,  split  up  into  three 
portions,  forms  the  three  legs,  their  lower  extremities  having 
an  iron  spike,  and  cUmping  together  when  closed.  In  the 
hoUow  of  tne  bamboo  is  another,  of  nearly  the  same  length 
as  the  first,  bat  of  one  centimetre  in  diameter.  *  A  screw  is 
fixed  at  Its  upper  end  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  the 
camera.  At  the  top  of  the  larger  split  cane  are  hinged 
together  the  three  segments,  the  slender  cane  passing  up 
imd  down  to  the  required  height  through  the  centre,  where 
It  18  fixed  by  screwing  up  or  unscrewing,  loosening  or 
tightening  it  When  the  apparatus  is  closed,  two  rings 
keep  the  legs  together,  while  a  knob  screwed  on  at  the 
upper  ends  keeps  the  inner  stick  in  its  place.  The  camera, 
with  double  dark-box  and  lens,  weighs  only  140  grammes 
Oust  under  5  ozs.)  j  the  stand  can  therefore  easily  support 
It.  1  hope,  as  soon  as  this  is  completed,  to  send  an  exact 
drawing  to  the  Photographic  News,  as  that  will  show 
far  better  the  various  details  of  the  apparatus,  which  I 
oau  a  photographic  vade  mecum.  Leon  Vidal. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.a, 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Chaptbb  XVL— Nsoativs  Trahbfse  Pboobssbs. 

A  »«0CBM  of  this  kind  was  introdnced  some  years  ago  into 

the  Goot  Printing  Office,  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  by  Mr.  J. 

BnarKey,  with  considerable  suooeses. 


From  a  description  given  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Docken,  the 
details  of  the  process  are  as  follow  :— 

A  sheet  of  albamenized  paper  is  sponged  on  the  plain 
side,  and  laid  on  a  plate  of  glass,  albnmen  side  up.  It~  is 
then  evenly  brushea  over  with  a  compoaition  prepared  by 
nii^^ing 

Starch  ..  1  ounce 

«v  aier  •■•         ...         .«.         •.•     x       ,, 

Bichromate  of  potash       60  grains 

Sagar  ...         ...        60      „ 

When  the  bichromate  and  sugar  are  dissolved,  add 


Gum-arabic... 
Water 


2  ounces 
2      ., 
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and  filter  through  fine  muslin. 

The  paper  is  dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  under  a 
negative  as  usual. 

The  mode  of  transfening  varies  according  as  the  subject 
is  taken  on  obe  negative  or  several.  In  the  first  case,  the 
exposed  print  is  placed  between  damp  blotting-paper  till  il 
becomes  tacky.  Jt  is  then  placed  face  downwards  on  a 
lithographic  stone  and  passed  through  the  press.  The  back 
is  then  sponged  with  water  until  the  paper  will  lift  away, 
leaving  upon  the  stone  all  the  gum  mixture  which  has  not 
been  afiected  by  light.  The  stone  is  then  thoroughly  dried, 
and  brnehed  over  with  a  thin  fatty  ink  composed  of 

Burgundy  pitch      2  ounces 

Gum  mastic 4 

Bee's-wax 8 

Shellac         4      ^^ 

Brown  soap 2      „ 

melted  in  a  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  and  burnt  for  about  ten 
minutes  in  order  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  fatty  matter. 
It  is  thinned  with  turpentine  to  the  consistence  of  oollodioD, 
and  should  be  kept  well  corked. 

As  soon  as  the  coating  of  ink  is  dry,  it  is  washed  off  again 
with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  the  stone  is  then  sponged  with  gum- 
water,  and  rubbed  over  with  an  inky  rag,  which  at  once 
develops  the  design,  and  the  stone  is  then  ready  lor  printing^^ 
in  the  usual  way. 

,  If  the  subject  has  been  taken  on  more  than  one  negetive, 
the  exposed  sheets  are  placed  on  stones  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  lithographic  retransfer  ink,  to  which  a  little  gold 
size  or  other  drier  has  been  added.  The  same  manipulation 
as  before  is  gone  through,  but  in  this  case  the  paper  not 
only  leaves  its  unchanged  gum  on  the  ink^d  stone,  but  the 
insoluble  lines  forming  the  image  take  tke  ink  from  the 
stone,  so  that  the  design  is  on  the  papei  in  retransfer  ink. 
The  sheets  are  then  dried,  joined  as  required,  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  stone. 

The  manipulation  is  very  easy  in  both  methods,  and  the 
stone  is  ready  for  the  printer  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  exposure  of  the  paper  beneath  the  negative.  For 
the  second  process  it  is  better  to  use  thin  bank  poet  paper. 

In  his  treatise  on  "  Photo-lithography,"  M.  Geymet  has 
given  a  very  detailed  and  practical  description  of  a  negative 
process  with  gummed  paper. 

Albumenized  paper,  the  albumenized  surface  of  which  has 
been  coagulated  with  alcohol  or  by  steaming,  is  floated  for 
three  or  four  minutes  on  a  solution  of  bichromated  gum, 
made  by  adding  equal  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  thick  gum-water  containing  100  parts 
of  gum-arabic  in  150  parts  of  water. 

The  solution  must  be  carefully  filtered  through  muslin, 
and  be  free  from  bubbles.  The  paper  is  then  drained,  and 
dried  in  the  dark.  It  must  be  used  fresh,  or  not  more 
than  one  day  old. 

About  two  minutes'  exposure  in  the  shade  is  sufficient 
even  in  a  moderate  light.  The  impression  should  be  viai- 
ble,  but  scarcely  marked.  If  the  exposure  is  carried  on  till 
the  image  appears  of  a  golden  yellow  it  will  be  impossible 
to  transfer.  By  the  light  of  a  candle  the  image  should 
J  net  appear  of  a  green  olive  colour. 

The  exposed  print  is  then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  wet 
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blotting-paper,  gummed  tide  ap.  A  sbeet  of  wbite  pfti>er 
ia  Uid  oTer  the  gammed  paper,  and  when  thia  begins  to 
itiek  to  the  print,  the  latter  is  readj  to  be  tranafeired. 

The  diffionlt  part  of  the  operation  now  begins,  and  aae- 
Maa  depends  on  the  even  damping  of  the  print,  which 
Bhoald  jnat  be  limp  and  moist  withont  being  wet. 

The  stone  shonid  be  eligbtlj  warmed  betora  a  fire  or  in 
the  sao,  and  being  adjusted  to  the  press  the  paper  is  laid 
face  downwards  opon  it,  and  cohered  with  fi.Te  or  six  sheets 
of  ordinar;  paper  and  a  sheet  of  soft  cardboard.  The 
^mpan  is  then  lowered,  and  the  stone  passed  throngh  the 
pttm  •ome  eight  or  ten  times. 

A  wet  aponge,  from  which  the  water  has  been  sqneeied 
out,  is  now  passed  leTeral  times  over  the  back  of  the  paper 
Bdhering  to  the  atone.  After  five  or  sis  minntM,  a  corner 
of  the  ^rint  is  raised  gently,  and  the  state  of  the  transfer 
n  examined  with  care.  If  it  appears  snccessful,  the  paper 
dionld  be  carefnlly  polled  off  the  stone ;  if  it  resists,  it 
■honid  be  sponged  and  tried  again  after  a  few  minntes. 

A  good  or  bad  transfer  can  be  distingnisfaed  at  once. 
When  the  paper  is  withdrawn,  the  image  sbonld  show 
itaeU  cleui  and  sharp  in  a  brilliant  ;ellow  on  the  white  or 
greTBtone^ 

Ae  edgca  and  all  parts  of  the  stone  auprotected  bj  gnm 
mie  gnmmed,  and  then,  when  the  atone  is  ttkorougblj  dry,  it 
is  brnahed  over  with  retransfer  ink  robbed  down  with  tor' 
poitine. 

A  wet  sponge  is  now  passed  over  the  whole,  and  the 
image  appears  at  once,  but  may  be  gnj  and  weak,  owing 


rain  the  first  titarched  print  from  the  cloth,  adjnst  it  over,  bnt  sot 
tonching  Ibe  moant,  ontil  the  margin  appeats  eqnal  alnng  the 
top  and  two  tides ;  now  lower  the  top  edge  on  Ibe  mount,  and 
gradoall;  the  remainder.  If  this  has  been  sueceHlnlly  accom- 
plished, which  msj  be  seen  at  a  glance,  cover  with  white  piper, 
and  cnb  the  print  well  down  all  over  with  the  paper-knife. 
Shoold  sny  of  the  monntant  be  eqaeezed  oat  at  the  edgec^  it 
shoold  be  removed  with  the  spouga.  When  the  whole  ot  the 
prints  have  been  mounted,  place  them,  ficedownwarda,  on  a  clean 
Burhce  in  a  cnrrent  of  air ;  they  do  not  alter  in  shape  so  much 
this  way  as  when  left  to  dry  face  upwards.  To  prevent  the 
pbotc^trspbs  from  curling  inwards,  Mr,  C.  Keuchel  constiucta 
ETOoved  wooden  stabs  or  stiips  of  moulding  having  a  seccian,  as 
Siown  in  Sg.  4,  each  slab  being  a  trifle  over  two  feel  in  length , 

--2|.|H- 


The  mounts  are  pushed  in  Ibis  grooving,  six,  end  to  end,  so  that 
they  btcome  arched.  After  mounting,  they  are  again  slid  into 
thegroovmg,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  dry.  When  the  prints 
are  nearly  dry,  they  are  in  the  best  condition  for  rolling,  an 
operation  we  will  briefly  de»:rit>e,  since,  for  largo  pictures,  at 
least,  the  rolling-press  is  a  necessity.  The  subjoined  Sgore,  as 
will  at  once  be  seen,  represents  a  rolling -prastj  the  motable  bed 
being  of  polished  steel,  and  the  pressure,  which  is  capable  ot 
acting  on  the  print  by  &"■*'■  «'  *■**=  -^H'"  "*^  ■**-!  Ka.4  »  «><«■_ 


wquem 
Thei 


a  uiiimeee  of  the  retransfer  ink.    Thia  ii 


fhe  stone  is  wiped  with  a  damp  sponge  and  allowed  to 
dry.thea  covered  with  thick  gam-paper,  rubbed  in  well 
witn  the  hand,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  After  eome  hoars 
ibt  atone  is  washed,  and  then  bmdied  over  wilJi  weak 
amd  and  water.  It  ia  inked  in  acid  treated  in  every  mj 
like  an  ordinary  lithographic  transfer. 

In  caae  ot  an  accident,  or  of  its  being  desired  to  moke 
dapticat«  traodere,  the  original  gamming  tnmsfer  print 
m^  be  inked  b;  pssein^  it  throngh  the  prees  on  a  stone 
eovered  with  retransfer  ink.  It  is  then  washed,  and  can 
be  tianaferred  in  the  same  way  as  on  ordinary  inked  photo- 
ImmfeT  inint. 

{To  be  amtihwd). 


^  iicftettaijt  at  i^oto^rav^. 

ALBITKEIIZZD  PAPEB  (Fiinting  on] Contiiuud. 

Drying  Pritili.~ll  we  desire  to  dry  prints  of  large  siie,  it  is 
adviiahla  to  keep  them  as  flat  as  possible,  and  thereby  avoid 
oaeke  and  teen.  Blot  off  the  superfluout  water  by  means  of 
tbe  linen  cloth  previously  recommended.  Place  two  prints  of  the 
■me  lixe  back  to  back,  and  suspend  by  two  American  clips  in  the 
Aying-room ;  but  not  from  the  clips  uaed  for  the  sheets  of  sensi- 
"-- '  When  they  curl  »t  the  lower  corners,  reverse  them 

side  down,  b 

>e  flat  enough  for  moit  purposes, 
apended  in  strings  of  two  or  three 
.  I,  one  below  another  like  stops,  and  when  nearly  dry,  they 
will  drop  off ;  if  they  are  collected  and  plaeod  face  downward 
aader  a  weight,  they  will  become  flat  and  remain  so. 

Now  let  as  sopposa  that  the  priata  are  of  cabinet 
moonted  on  csdinary  cabioet  mounts,  not  reduced  to  the  required 
iise  before  (eoing ,  and  we  have  decided  to  cut  them  by  means  of 
tba  glass-shape  sod  sharp  knife ;  under  these  circumstaoees  the 
^iats  most  be  dry,  and  the  cnttjng -shape  held  down  flrmly  on  the 
fnnt  to  obtain  the  beat  results.  To  mount  them,  place  six, 
slbomeDiied  nde  downwards,  on  a  clean  linen  cloth,  pass  a  brush 
wen  cbargedwith  starch  paste  overeBch,separate]r.  working  from 
end  to  end,  and  from  dde  to  side,  being  oaretol  not  to  get  any 
ttsidt  DUdnneatfa,  or  leave  any  lumps  or  eztransons  pieces  on  the 
psint ;  have  ready  at  hand  a  pile  of  mounts^aome  sheets  of  clean 
ftfv,  apaper-kmfe,  and  a  damp  sponge,     with  the  paper -knif- 


— Uiat  IS  to  say,  turn  them  upside  down,  bat  still  back  to  back ; 
when  taken  down,  they  will  be  flat  enough  for  moit  purposes. 
Prints  of  moll  liie  m»  be  snspended  in  strings  of  two  or  three 


of  the  roller  and  steel  bed,  u 


Fig,  S. 


latod  by  the  adjusting  screws  at  the  top.  Brush  the  •nrfsce  of  the 
print — also  the  polished  steel  plate — with  a  camel-hair  brash,  or 
rah  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  to  remove  particles  of  dust  or 
paper ;  place  the  print,  albumen  aide  in  contact  with  the  steel 
plate,  and  pass  it  through  the  prees  twice,  which  flattens  the 
picture,  and  prodncee  an  even  and  polished  surface.  By  hestjng 
the  plate  a  more  brilliant  surface  will  result.  Balling -presses 
are  mannfacturad  for  Iwth  cold  and  hot  roUing,  and  can  be  pro- 
cared  at  anf  ot  the  stock  honsas.  Where  rollmg  is  not  per- 
missible, as  in  the  case  of  scrap-books,  a  good  plan  is  to  attach 
the  print  in  the  usual  way  to  the  leaf  of  the  book,  damp  the  back 
ot  the  iMf  slightly  with  a  sponge,  and  set  aside  to  dry,  placing  a 
piece  of  stout  caidboord  on  each  side  of  the  leaf.  A  ttrons  pasta 
should  be  need,  such  as  the  following,  and,  when  dry,  Uie  sur- 
face con  be  very  much  improved  by  patsinff  a  warm  iron  over 
it,  snbstitutiag  plate-glasa  for  the  cardboard  bmesth  :— 
Best  Bermuda  arrowroot,  oi 
Kingsford's  Oswego  com-  ! 
.  flour        .,,  ' 

Water 
Nelson's  No.  2  gelatine    ,.,         160  grains 

MethyUted  spirit 2  ounees 

Carbolic  acid         12  drops 

Mix  the  arrowroot  and  a  small  qtuutity  of  tba  water  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  (ben  add  the  remainder  of  the  water  and  the 
gelatine  a  little  at  a  time ;  hoQ  on  a  watv  bath  for  five  miimtes, 
stirring  the  whole  time,  and  allow  to  cool ;  before  quite  cold,  add 
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••• 


••• 


...    1  ounce 

•••    *    }} 
...  2  oances 


ft 

the  spirit  andc  trboUo  acid.    TIlLb  mixture  wiJi  keep  a  long  time 
if  well  corked. 
Another : — 

Dextrine 

Water        ...        .„ 
Methjlated  spirit ... 

Mix  the  spirit  aud  water,  stir  in  the  dry  dextrine,  until  a  smooth 
paste  is  obtained ;  heat  on  a  water-bath  until  a  clear  brown  solu- 
tion results. 


The  subject  of  photography  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Encyehpmdia  Britannica  will  be  treated  by  Captain  Abney. 


Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  the  laat  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  an  accomplished  photographer. 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Photographic 
Clab,  it  now  comprises  seventy-three  ordinary  members 
and  nine  honorary  members.  The  meetings  are  held 
at  Andert^n^s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  every  Wednesday 
evening. 

By-the-bye,  we  see  that  Edinbargh  has  now  a  Photo- 
graphic Clab,  which  seems  to  be  prospering. 


A  good  deal  of  Interest  was  felt  at  Mr.  Bolas's  lecture 
on  Monday  evening,  on  the  subject  of  the  velvet  roller 
and  the  composition  of  the  ink  employed  with  it,  in  photo- 
lithographic work.  For  this  reason  we  mention  that  Mr. 
Newlands,  who  so  skilfully  assisted  Mr.  Bolas  on  that 
occasion,  furnished  the  recipe  for  the  photo-lithographic 
transfer  ink  given  in  '*  The  Studios  of  Europe,"  for  use 
with  the  velvet  roller. 


Mr.  W.  Webster,  junior,  an  amateur  of  many  years' 
standing,  has  taken  a  landscape  illuminated  by  the 
beautiful  after-glow  with  which  we  have  been  frequently 
favoured  during  the  winter.  The  photograph  was  secured 
early  in  December,  after  four  o'clock,  the  camera  pointing 
west ;  and  there  is  pretty  plain  evidence  that  the  sun  was 
well  below  the  horison  at  the  time.  Although  considerably 
under-exposed,  the  picture  is,  in  some  respects,  a  very 
good  one. 

Another  recommendation  for  illuminating  the  dark-room. 
Herr  Schumann  writes  in  the  WochenblaU  that'  he  has  for 
some  time  past  abandoned  the  ruby  screen  for  his  lamp 
using,  instead,  orange  glass  ground  on  one  side.  Lately, 
however,  he  has  employed  nothing  but  brown  tissue  paper, 
oiled.  Three  thiokaesses  of  this  paper  are  usually  suffi- 
oient,  supported  upon  a  plate  of  ordinary  window-glass. 

In  all  these  experiments,  the  principle  of  <*give  and 
take,"  we  repeat,  always  plays  an  important  rdle.  Some 
light  must  be  admitted,  if  the  photographer  is  to  see  what 
he  is  doing,  and  naturally  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  td 
admit  a  b'ght  that  does  the  least  amount  of  mischief.  If 
it  were  only  a  question  of  keeping  out  every  actinic  ray,  a 


deal  board  or  brick  wall  would  answer  the  purpose  best  of 
all.  As  it  is,  we  would  recommend  the  photographer, 
whether  he  employs  orange  or  ruby  glas3,  to  use  a  ground 
surface  as  well,  since  the  more  the  light  is  diffused,  the 
less  dangerous  is  it  to  the  sensitive  film.  That  even  two 
thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  will  admit  plenty  of  actinic  light 
may  be  proved  by  placing  them  in  front  of  a  quick-acting 
lens ;  in  these  circumstances  we  have  secured  a  picture  of 
a  cluster  of  tall  chimneys  on  a  fine  day  with  a  three 
minutes'  exposure. 

We  hope  next  week  to  devote  a  little  space  to  touriB^ 
photogiaphy,  and,  if  aU  goes  well,  to  commence  a  short 
series  of  papers  <VOn  a  Trip  to  the  Great  Sahara  with  a 
Camera ;  by  a  Cockney."  We  fear  there  will  not  be  room 
both  for  our  **By-the-Bye  "  aud  for  the  Cockney  lucubra- 
tions, and  in  this  case  the  latter  will  take  the  place  of  the 
former  for  a  time. 


They  are  still  hard  at  it  in  Germany  threshing  out  the 
subject  of  whether  the  King  of  the  Belgians  did  or  did  not 
infiuence  the  Brussels  jury  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robinson. 
Why  does  not  Mr.  Robinson  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
tell  us  frankly  what  inducement  it  was  he  held  out  to  Hia 
Majesty?  The  onus  certainly  lies  with  our  friend  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Silesia  is  not  dead,  we  are 
assured,  but  suffering  from  suspended  animation. 


How  to  make  gold  ink.  The  Chemist  and  Druggist  says  : 
Take  equal  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of 
lead ;  put  them  on  a  filter,  and  pour  over  them  twenty 
times  the  quantity  of  warm  distilled  water.  As  the  fil- 
trate cools,  iodide  of  lead  separates  in  golden  scalea. 
This  is  collected  when  the  filtrate  has  quite  cooled,  washed 
with  cold  water  on  a  filter,  and  rubbed  up  for  an  ink  with 
a  little  mucilage.  The  ink  thus  made  must  be  shaken 
every  time  it  is  used. 

Two  photographic  relics  of  some  value  have  fallen  into 
our  hands.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Nicephore 
Nidpce  came  to  England  in  1827,  he  addressed  the  Royal 
Society  in  respect  to  his  invention,  lodging  with  Mr. 
Bauer,  the  secretary,  a  memoir  of  his  process  and  a  photo- 
graph fixed  from  nature.  Mr.  Bauer,  it  was,  who  subse- 
quently, in  1839,  when  Nidpce  was  dead  and  forgotten, 
reclaimed  for  the  French  inventor  some  of  the  fame 
Daguerre  had  wholly  monopolised,  llie  representations 
of  Mr.  Bauer,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  secured  to 
M.  Isodore  Nidpce,  the  son,  a  pension  of  4,000  francs  from 
the  French  Government,  which  awarded  Daguerre,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  annuity  of  6,000  francs. 


When  Mr.  Bauer  died,  the  memoir  and  the  photograph 
in  question  psssed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  J.  Bennett, 
a  well-known  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  gentle- 
man being  recently  deceased,  his  scientific  collection  has 
been  sold,  and,  in  default  of  a  better  offer,  the  two  relies 
in  question  have  come  into  our  possession.    They  will 
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fonn  the  subject  of  a  critical  examinatioD,  and  f ttrniah  the 
text  for  a  forthcoming  <*  By-the-Bye." 


Astronomical  observations  are  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  pergonal  inconvenience,  and  even  risk.  For  the 
fatore,  however,  they  may  be  undertaken  with  safety, 
even  by  persons  of  delicate  constitation.  Mr.  Howard 
Grubb,  whose  name  as  a  maker  to  lenses  is  known  to  every 
photographer,  described  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Physi- 
cal section  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  a  new  form  of 
equatorial  telescope,  of  which  all  the  optical  and  large 
mechanical  parte  were  in  the  open  air,  while  the  eye-piece 
was  in  a  room.  Mr.  Grubb*s  designs  (pictares  of  which 
were  showikin  the  lantern)  represented  the  observer 
seated  in  an  easy  chair,  at  the  side  of  which  were  handles 
ooatrolUng  hydraalic  michinery,  by  which  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  telescope  were  effected.  An  arrangement 
to  attain  the  same  end  has  been  used  in  France,  but  is 
much  more  expensive  and  complex  than  Mr.  Grubb*s 
apparatus. 

The  French  Government  has  resolved  to  despatch  a 
adentific  mission  to  Java  in  April  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
fltodying  and  reporting  on  the  recent  volcanic  phenomena. 
A  photographer  will  accompany  the  mission. 


Messrs.  Braun,  q|^  Dornach,  who  were  the  earliest 
workers  in  the  carbon  process,  will  shortly  issue  the  first 
part  of  their  series  of  carbon  printed  reproductions  of  the 
principal  pictures  of  the  Dresden  Gallery. 


Photography  is  not,  it  seems,  the  only  process  capable 
of  taking  an  instantaneous  portrait.  The  silk  weavers  of 
Lyons,  it  seems,  are  able  to  run  it  very  hard.  At  the 
eatablishment  of  M.  Carquillat,  just  deceased  (who  is 
deoeribed  as  the  most  remarkable  silk  weaver  Lyons  has 
produced),  it  was  customary,  when  it  was  desired  to 
compliment  a  distinguished  visitor,  to  conduct  the  latter 
to  the  atelier  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  *^  at 
a  moment's  notice "  weave  a  portrait  of  him  in  silk. 
These  portraits  bad  acquired  quite  a  Earopeau  reputation 
— at  least  so  says  the  £cho. 


The  discolouration  of  paper  is  frequently  a  source  of 
worry  to  the  photographer.  Brownness  and  yellowness 
thatoome  simply  from  the  natural  action  of  light  upon 
the  paper  pulp  are  oft-times  attributed  in  a  photographic 
print  to  some  chemical  reaction,  and  the  photographer  is 
held  responsible  for  the  sin.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  long  ago 
tiiat  an  outcry  was  raised  that  carbon  prints  fade,  and  it 
was  not  until  very  satisfactory  proof  was  forthcoming  that 
the  transfer  paper,  and  not  the  image,  was  at  fault,  that 
ceeptioa  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  idea. 


There  are  several  reasons  why  paper  yellows  in  time, 
and,  aa  everybody  knows,  all  ancient  pages  show  the  defect 
more  or  less  acutely.  But  modern  papers  discolour  yet 
more  quickly  than  those  formerly  manufactured,  and  one 
reason  for  this  is  that  many  of  them  contain  a  good  deal  of 
woody  fibre.    Wood  browns  in  contact  with  the  air  com- 


paratively soon,  'and  then  there  ia  the  disadvantage  that 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  is  spoilt,  ani  it  is  leas  dura- 
ble. In  fine  papers,  such  as  the  photographer  uses,  there 
should  be  no  woody  fibre  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  little, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  useful  to  have  the  means  at  hand  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  wood.  The  Ckronique  Industrie 
elle  gives  a  very  simple  test  for  the  purpose,  which  is,  to 
moisten  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric 
and  three  parts  nitric  acid  ;  a  yellow  colour  at  once  results 
if  the  paper  contains  wood,  the  depth  of  colour  indicating 
the  proportion  that  is  present. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell  are  sending  round 
specimen  prints  to  publishers  and  proprietors  of  news- 
papers, and  the  qualities  their  procees  may  possess  for  bode 
illustration  will  therefore  be  practically  tested.  The  weak 
point  of  the  specimens  was,  however,  at  once  *'  spotted  " 
by  a  shrewd  publisher  who  has  had  a  long  experience  of 
illustrated  journals.  '<  Yes,*^  he  said,  **  they  are  very  nice, 
but  when  the  inventors  daim  that  their  process  will  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  newspaper  machinery,  and  may  be 
{>rinted  on  rough  paper,  one  ought  to  see  specimens  so 
produced.  These  samples,  printed  with  care  and  on  first* 
rate  paper  with  a  highly  glased  surface,  tell  me  nothing  of 
what  the  process  can  do  under  other  circumstances." 
There  is  some  force  in  the  objection. 

Bold  indeed  could  be  the  sculptor  who  would  venture 
to  set  aside  old  ideas,  and  represent  the  horse  in  actioot  as 
Mr.  Muybridge's  camera  depicted  him.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  true  attitudes  are  so  completely  unlike  those  of  the 
conventional  repreeentations,  that  Funny  Folks  gives 
sketches  after  Muybridge,  as  burlesque  saggestions  for  the 
new  equestrian  statues  to  be  erected  on  Blackfriars  Bridge. 


istmt  ^vAtlliQmu. 

Applioation  for  Frofisional  Protection. 

2312.  Alfbeo  Qbobqe  Brookes,  of  55,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the 
ooonty  of  Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents, 
for  an  invention  for  "  Improvements  in  Uie  method  and  appa- 
ratus to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for  print* 
iDg  or  etching  by  the  aid  of  photography." — A  communication 
to  him  from  abroad  by  Edward  Konkler,  of  8t.  QalL  in  the 
republic  of  Switzerland,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Jaoqoee  Brunner, 
of  Kussnacht,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  the  aforesaid  re- 
public, Photographer  and  Art  Printer.— Dated  29th  Jaaaarv, 
1884. 

Ifl'otioe  to  Proceed*^ 

4705.  RiCHiiBD  Brown  and  Robert  Williah  Babmbs  and 
JosBpa  Bbll,  all  of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  ior 
aa  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  art  of 
obtaining  by  photography  definite  photographs  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  typographic  blocks  and  m  the  art  of  photo* 
lithography  and  like  arts.''— Dated  8rd  October,  1888. 


Patents  Qranted  in 
292,181.  Proctor  R.  Shuoo  and  Geobob  Botu^  New  Yoric, 

N.  Y.    '*  Process  for  making  relief  printing  plates  or  blocks." 

Filed  March  19,  1883.     (No  spedmena) 

Claim^l,  The  sensitive  plate  composed  of  gelatine,  albumen, 
glycerine,  resin,  and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

2.  The  method  herein  specified  of  hardening  relief  gelatine 
plates,  consisting  in  treatment  of  su<^  gelatine  pUites  successively 
to  baths  of  solutions  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  ammonium  hydrosulphite,  substantially  as 
set  forth. 
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No.  V. — Subjects.  The  Urigih  op  Ideas, 
No  writer  on  art,  aa  f&r  u  I  am  anare,  has  ever  veatnred 
to  sa;  anjtbiDK  on  tbe  subjeot  of  the  cooceptian  or  on- 
rin  of  eubjecta  for  pictures  or  other  worki  of  art. 
Raskin,  it  is  true,  in  his  Mldom-refi'I  aecond  volume  of 
"  Modem  Painters,"  treats  of  the  ImagioaliTe  Fncolty, 
but  in  thii  he  loara  far  aSore  tbc  hrai  of  the  orJiaar; 
raadsr.  The  origin  of  ideaa  is,  p««rbapa,  a  metaphyaicat 
rather  than  an  artistic  matter,  and  should  be  left  to  the 
Wliten  on  what  is  called  "  pare  raaaon  ;  ''  bat  there  ia, 
perhaps,  a  word  or  tiro  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that  maj 
be  appropriate  here. 

Iq  uia  last  chapter  I  sbowdd  how  a  certain  picture  ori- 
ginated aud  was  oarried  out'.  There  are  many  other  ways 
in  which  ideas  may  oocur.  And  I  most  ezpluu  herp,  that 
I  ani  not  press  mpt  hod  a  enough  to  be  trying  to  teach  the 
art  of  imaginatioa,  which  is  impQBsible,  bat  how  the  imagi- 
nation may  be  encoaraged,  stimulated,  and  strengthened. 
!3onie  people  hare  a  sort  of  dormant  imsgimtion,  which 
only  wonta  waking  ap  to  be  of  great  ralue. 

SubjacU  sometiine<  start  ap  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner.  I  well  remember  one  that  occurred  a  few  jetsa 
atfo.  We  were  walking  through  an  orchard  on  oar  way  to 
TMotograph  a  aoene  that  had  been  previoasly  selected,  and 
bad  to  paai  through  a  door  ia  a  fence  into  the  road.  One 
of  my  models,  who  had  a  stick  in  her  band,  ran  forward 
to  open  the  door,  and,  when  it  was  open,  turned  round  to 
greet  oBUwe  passed,  quoting,  laughingly,  the  old  oniserjr 
tfajme — 

"Open  the  gate  and  let  her  Ibnash, 
For  ahe  la  Fatty  Watty'a  oow.'*^ 


or  the  smile  died  on  the  face.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
thanks  also  to  the  disadraotaget  of  dry  plates  as  then 
made,  the  picture  was  not  good  enongh  to  exhibit ;  the 
emolsion  being  much  thicker  on  one  part  of  the  plate 
than  another,  the  picture  was  not  quite  up  to  exhibition 
pitch-  The  film  was  uneven  in  Ike  torong  place!  These 
aneven  films  aometimes  give  good  effects.  I  once  look 
a  medal  with  a  picture  that  had  very  little  to  recom- 
mead  it  to  the  attention  of  the  judges  except  a  startling 
arrangement  of  ohiarojcnro  which  1  attributed  entirely  to 
the  unevenly  coated  plate. 

In  (he  photograph  to  which  I  have  jaat  referred,  the 
subject  appeared  with  all  its  surroundiags  complete,  and 
did  not  require  any  alteration  or  correction;  but  some 
subjects  oocnr  ia  which  the  figures  are  not  exactly  in  titm, 
and  these  must  be  treated  with  thougtit  and  jndgmeot. 
Shortly  after  the  "  For  the  Cows  "  was  taken,  I  aaw  the 
lodel  oa  the  bank  of  a  stream,  ahoutiag  to  her  com- 
panions, "  Can  I  jump  it  ?  "  Here  was  a  subject  at  once  ; 
but  the  background  was  ugly  and  unsuitable.  Another 
was  at  onee  hunted  ap,  and  found.  As  it  happened,  the 
nook  in  which  the  figure  appears  was  inaceeaaible  to  the 
model ;  ahe  could  neither  jump  the  water,  nor  get  to  the 
appointed  spot  in  any  nnalded  way.  But  a  trifle  like  this 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stop  enthnsiastio  photo- 
graphers. My  models  and  helpera  are  often  more  enthnsi- 
''aatic  than  1  am  myself.  In  this  ease,  the  helper  I  had 
with  me  picked  up  the  young  lady  in  hia  amu,  and  waded 
across  tbe  stream  with  her. 


What  a  lovelr  pose  she  fell  natorally  into  as  she  spokel 
I  give  a  little  iUnstratiou  of  it,  but  the  sketch  only 
faintly  recals  the  original.  The  title  was  "  For  the  Cows.'' 
This  must,  of  course,  be  secured  at  onoe;  no  sketch, 
ftnd  leaving  till  another  da^,  was  admissible.  Thanks  to 
the  advantages  of  the  gelatine  process,  and  a  camera  that 
is  ready  for  action  in  little  more  than  a  minute,  an  expo- 
sore  was  made  before  tbe  poso  had  lost  itj  freahneaa 


Adaptation  from  the  works  of  others  is  a  delicate  proeen 
which  I  can  only  sogiceat  in  a  very  vague  way.  There  are 
some  painters  who  will  copy  aphotograph  and  call  it  thmr 
own  in  the  most  unblnsbiag  manner.  Even  if  that  photo- 
graph should  contain  a  perfecUy  original  idea,  aomething 
never  thought  of  before,  they  will  argue— "  Ohl  it's  only 
an  accident  in  nature  the  machine  hai  met  with  ;  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  be  the  photographer's  own  thought — 
they  never  think,  because  tliey  use  a  machine."  I  would 
caation  the  photographer  to  be  honest,  or,  aoTway,  not  to 
indulge  in  wliolesale  robbery.  It  is  not  right,  for  instanoe, 
to  dress  np  aflgnre  exactly  like  a  figure  in  an  engraving, 
([ive  it  the  same  pose,  and,  in  fact,  reproduce  the  engrar- 
ing  as  nearly  as  yoar  means  permit,  and  then  exhibit  tbe 
photograph  aa  your  own  original  thought.  On  the  oth«r 
hand,  I  consider  it  legitimate  to  "  convey  "  a  hint  from  a 
painting  or  engraving.  A  slight  hint  may  originate  a 
perfectly  new  design  ;  bnt  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime 
t3  earry  off  Ideas  wholesale  and  call  them  your  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  quite  new  incidents  even  in  this 
kaleidoscopic  world  of  oara ;  and  we  should  find,  perhaps, 
that  they  would  not  be  andcrstood  if  we  did.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  that  it  is  by  imitating  the  inventions  of 
otben  that  we  learn  to  invent.     WilTian  Morris,  in  bis 
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kctores  on  "  The  Leaser  Arts,"  boldly  aays :  *•  I  do  not 
think  it  too  much  to  say  that  no  man,  however  original  he 
may  be,  can  sit  down  to-day  and  draw  the  ornament  of  a 
cloth,  or  the  form  of  ao  ordinary  vessel  or  piece  of 
famitnre,  that  will  be  other  than  a  development  or  a 
degradation  of  forms  used  handreds  of  years  ago."  If 
Solomon  was  right  that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
son,  nature  also  teaches  us  that  everything  that  has  the 
appearance  of  novelty  is  not  really  new,  bat  simply  a 
variation  on  some  previous  form  evolved  from  something 
th&t  has  gone  before.  Evolution,  therefore,  in  picture- 
making,  I  hold  to  be  right ;  but  the  picture  you  produce 
from  Ske  germ  you  have  adapted  should  no  more  resemble 
the  original  in  composition  or  subject  than  a  man 
resembles  a  gorilla.  There  may  be  a  suspicion  of  likenecs ; 
but  it  should  suggest  only  a.  far-off  relationship. 

Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  autobiography,  tells  us  that  all 
his  plots  were  of  his  own  devising,  except  one  which  was 
drawn  oat  for  him  by  his  brother.    His  remarks  on  origi- 
nality of  subject  come  in  very  appositely  here.    **I  men- 
tion this  particularly,"  he  says, '' because  it  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  I  had  recourse  to  some  other  source 
than  my  own  brains  for  the  thread  of  a  story.    How  far 
I  may  have  unconsciously  adopted  incidents  from  what  I 
have  read,— either  from  history  or  from  works  of  imagi- 
nation,— I  do  not'  know.    It  is  beyond  question  that  a  man 
employed  as  I  have  been  must  do  so.    But  when  doing 
it  I  have  not  been  aware  that  I  have  done  it.    I  have 
never  taken  another  man's  work,  and  deliberately  framed 
my  work  upon  it.    I  am  far  from  censuring  this  practice 
in  others.    Our  greatest  masters  in  works  of  imagination 
have  obtained  sueh  aid  for  themselves.    Shakespeare  dug 
out  (rf  such  quarries  wherever  he  could  find  them.    Ben 
Jonaon,  with  heavier  hand,  built  up  his  structures  onhis 
stadies  of  the  classics^  not  thinking  it  beneath  him  to  give^ 
without  direct  acknowledgment,  whole  pieces  translated 
both  from  poets  and  historians.    But  in  those  days  no 
such   acknowledgment'  waa  usnaL    Plagiary  eiisted,  and 
was  Tezy  common,  but  waa  not  known  as  a  sin.    It  is 
different  now ;  and  I  think  that  an  author,  when  he  uses 
eiUuEur  the  words  or  the  plot  of  another,  should  own  as 
mnch,  demanding  to  be  credited  with  no  more  of  the  work 
than  he  has  produced.^' 

Then  what  vast  numbers,  of  subjects  are  to  be  got  from 
reading !  I  like  to  reduce  all  I  have  to  say  to  practice,  or 
to  give  a  definite  example.  I  will,  therefore,  take  a  poem, 
and  endeavour  to  show  how  subjects  are  suggested  by  it. 
I  take  Qrav*s  '*  Blegy  in  a  Country  Cburehyiml,"  because 
it  is  so  weU  known,  and  has  been  so  well  **  worked"  by 
artiste. 

Twilight  has  not  been  much  used  as  a  theme  for  photo- 
graphers ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  easy  now  to  produce  all  the 
effects  to  be  noticed  at  the  close  of  day.  what  could  be 
more  suggestive  for  pictures  of  this  sort  than  the  opening 
of  Gray's  poem  ?  It  is  so  well  known  that  I  will  not  quote 
it;  but  can  anything  be  finer  or  more  poetical  for  a  picture 
than  that  called  up  by  the  lines : — 

"  Now  Hides  the  gllmmftring  landioApe  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  atUliiess  holds." 

And  there  is  scarcely  a  bit  of  country  in  England  that 
would  not  afford  materials  to  illustrate  the  lines.  To  London 
photographers  they  are  especially  available — as,  if  they 
wantHteral  fact,  Stoke  Pogis,  where  the  poem  was  written, 
is  within  easy  distance,  and  the  actual  scenery  maybe  used, 
especially  the  **  ivy-mantled  tower.**  But  the  scene  that 
Gray  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  poem  is  not  neces- 
saiy.  A  prosaic,  fact-giving  photograph  is  not  required  ; 
the  sentiment  of  the  scene  is  the  quality  the  student  must 
endeavour  to  secure  and  represent. 

The  poem  is  full  of  picture-giving  lines ;  some  are  so 
{dainly  descriptive,  such  as-^ 

*'  The  ploaghmaa  homeirards  plods  his  weary  way,*' 

as  to  require  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  see  them  at 


once ;  others  are  suggestive,  and  all  the  more  valuable  on 
that  account.    Of  this  kind  is  the  line— 

**  Brashing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away." 

In  the  poem  this  line  applies  to  a  poetic  youth,  but  the 
artist  is  not  called  upon  to  literally  follow  the  poem ;  the 
line  itself  may  be  tasen  without  the  context,  and  there 
ara  then  infinite  possibilities  in  it  for  other  applications 
— for  instance,  it  would  apply  to  a  village  maiden  skipping 
aloDg  the  fields  at  t^e  break  of  day,  basket  on  arm  or  nay- 
rake  on  shoulder. 

Milton's  L* Allegro  and  irPenseroso  are  also  full  of 
lines  that  ought  to  wake  the  student's  imagination,  and  it 
would  be  good  practice  for  him  to  look  for  pictures  with 
his  mind's  eye  of  the  scenes  suggested.  It  would  also  be 
useful  study  for  him  t-o  look  over  the  titles  of  pictures  in 
an  old  Academy  catalogue,  and  when  he  comes  to  one  that 
strikes  his  fancy,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
composition  as  it  presents  itself  to  his  imagination. 

I  repeat,  and  insist  most  strongly,  that  the  best  sub- 
jects are  those  that  come  spontaneously  to  the  well-prao* 
tised  artist,  and  the  suggestions  I  have  made  are  only 
intended  to  show  the  student  how  to  stimulate  and  edu- 
cate his  imagination.  He  must  recollect  that  if,  in  taking 
suggestions  irom  the  work  of  others,  he  does  not  get  very 
far  from  the  germ  of  the  thought,  and  if  his  design  is  any 
more  like  the  original  than  Monmouth  was  like  Macedon, 
his  design  is  but  second-hand ;  and  even  supposing 
the  public  does  not  find  him  out,  there  will  be  his  own 
conscience  still  left ;  and  if  it  is  anything  like  a  decent 
conscience,  it  will  be  bad  for  it  to  be  luiunted  by  the 
ghost  of  plagiarism. 


OUT-DOOK  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear^Sir,— Your  co-respondents  who  complain  of  the 
refusal  to  permit  photographers  to  take  views  of  such 
places  as  Battle  Abbey  and  Raby  Castle  should  not  be  so 
easily  deterred. 

I  have  had  several  similar  experiences,  and  a  letter  to 
headquarters  has  always  obtained  the  desired  permission. 
The  porter  in  one  place  referred  me  to  a  firm  of  solicitora 
in.  the  town,  saying  that  only  one  local  man  was  allowed  to 
take  photographs.  On  application  to  them,  they  regretted 
very  much  that  they  could  not  give  permission.  Not  satis- 
fied, I  wrote  to  the  Duke  (not  of  Cleveland)  himself,  and 
by  return  of  post  received  the  required  permit  from  his 
secretary  or  factotum.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  local 
man  has  squared  with  the  porter  and  agents,  and  a  passing 
photographer  may  not  have  the  time  or  perseverance  to  go 
farther. 

m 

I  may  remark  thitt  nobody  has  any  business  to  prevent 
a  view  from  being  taken  from  a  public  roadj  apd  if  I  re- 
member right  (for  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  photo- 
graphed there)  the  principal  front  of  Battle  Abbey  faces 
the  road.— Yours  trnly,  Bussell  Bedofieldw 
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DIFFUSED  LIGHT  IN  THB  DAKK-ftOOM. 

Sir, — In  reading  your  article  on  **  Diffusi9d  Light  for 
the  Dark  Room*'  in  your  issue  of  January  11th,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Marshall  and  myself  in  1880,  in  which  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  ruby  glass  ground  would  accomplish  the 
object  of  transmitting  light  enough  to  enable  the  operator 
to  perform  his  work  comfortably,  and  would  shut  out 
enough  to  prevent  the  fogging  of  his  most  sensitive  plates. 
It  was  to  remove  the  objection  of  the  dazzling  effect  of 
the  red  glass  that  Mr.  Marshall  suggested  the  grinding  of 
the  colourless  surface  of  the  glass.  The  result  is  thus 
Btatisd  in  an  article  written  for  the  National  AsBOciation  in 
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1881 : — **  It  gives  the  glass  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
orange  hue,  removes  the  dazzling  effect,  and«  while  it 
cats  off  a  portion  of  the  light,  diffuses  what  is  left  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  nngronn'l  glass/* 

So  yoQ  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  year  interesting  experi- 
ments in  England  in  1884  were  substantially  anticipated 
by  us  in  Boston  in  1880.  You  suggest  the  combination 
of  an  orange-coloured  glass  and  a  ground  glass,  and  we 
suggested  the  grinding  of  a  red  until  it  looked  like  a  dark 
orauffe  glss^.  We  saggested  at  the  same  time  that  the 
addition  of  a  ground  glass  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
grinding  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  coloured  glass. 

In  your  paper  for  April  2,  1880,  I  have  given  you 
another  instance  of  similar  and  simultaneous  experiments 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  One  of  your  corres- 
pondents, on  February  18,  suggested  the  grinding  of  ruby 
glass  for  the  developing  room,  and  I  received  your  paper 
on  the  same  day  that  my  proof  of  an  article  arrived  from 
the  office  of  the  PhUaddpIua  Photographer  announcing 
the  same  suggestion.  I  am  glad  that  our  experiments 
brought  us  both  so  nearly  to  the  same  conclusion. — 
Yours  truly,  Thomas  Gaffield. 

Boston^  January  24, 1884. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  print  Mr.  Graffield's  note,  who  was 
certainly  one  Uie  first — if  not  the  first —  to  advocate  the 
use  of  ground  glass.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  the  same 
thing  to  "suggest  the  combination  of  an  orange- coloured 
fflass  and  a  ground  glass,^*  and  the  **  grinding  of  a  red  until 
it  looked  like  a  dark  orange  glass.*'  We  mean  that 
*'  orange-coloured  ^  glass  and  '*  red  "  glass  are  different.— 
Ed.  F.N.] 

§K0tttl>in0s  0i  S^tttttim. 

LoxDON  AVD  Fbovihgial  Photoobafhic  AssociATioir. 

A  MSETnro  of  this  Sodety  wis  held  on  Thursday,  the  3  Ist  u  It., 
llr.  F.  W.  Habt,  F.aS.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  OowAN  exhibited  a  lamp  combining  the  principal 
features  of  Mr.  Debenham's  cathedral  green  glasB  and  y^low 
paper,  with  the  doubly-reflected  rays  obtained  by  Mr.  Stames. 
The  aemioiroolar  back  upon  which  the  rays  are  reflected  is 
covered  with  yellow  paper,  and  forms  a  safe  light  for  developing 
at  a  distance  ot  four  feet.  When  thislight  is  filtered,  by  alidioff 
into  the  grooves  shown  in  the  sketch  one  thickneas  of  oathednJ 


green  glais  and  four  thioknesaea  of  yellow  paper,  it  produoea  no 
effbot  on  a  n^iid  plate  exposed  fifteen  minutes  doae  to  theacreen. 
The  experimenta  reported  laat  week  were  made  with  a  aimilar 
lamp  24  bv  18  inchea. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HiKDEBSOK,  referring  to  his  experiments  with  Mr. 
Stames'  lamp,  said  it  would  be  remembered  that  a  wet  plate  waa 
badly  foggea  by  exposure  to  that  light ;  he  did  not  think  a  per- 


fect light  had  been  discovered  yet  An  Edinbui:^  photographer 
waa  experimenting  with  complementary  colours  on  a  acreen,  and 
he  believed  it  would  be  in  that  direction  a  aafe  Hght  would  be 
obtained.  He  alao  paaaed  round  aome  developing  traya  made  of 
varniahed  wood  with  glaaa  bottoms,  having  a  well  at  one  end, 
aimilar  to  the  horizontal  awing  b^th ;  a  piece  of  string  being 
stretched  acroas  to  prevent  the  plate  adhering  to  the  bottom  c9 
thediah. 

Mr.  W.  M.  AsHiCAir :  String  would  be  found  a  source  of 
annoyance— oat-gut  ¥rould  be  letter ;  but  neither  would  be  as 
suitable  as  fine  brass  binding-wire. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wbllimoton  aaid  he  foigot  to  mention  in  the 
formula  he  gave  last  week  that  200  grains  of  gelatine  were  to  bo 
stirred  in  aa  the  emulsion  ia  iJlowed  to  cool ;  he  ahowed  plates 
coated  with  this  emulsion,  in  which  halation  waa  very  great,  and 
enquired  the  cause. 

The  Chairman  :  The  plates  are  too  thinly  coated.  Had  Mr.. 
WelUogton  tried  backing  the  plates  ? 

Mr.  WSLLiiroTON  had  not.  With  regard  to  the  colour,  the 
developer  waa  modified — viz.,  ferroua  oxalate,  1-8,  with  the 
addition  of  thirty  minima  of  a  120 -grain  aolution  of  bromide  of 
potaaaium.  The  opal  picture  received  two  minutea'  exposure 
from  an  oil  Sciopticon  ;  as  much  emulsion  as  possible  waa  poured 
off  the  p^te  after  coatinff. 

Mr.  DEBVNHAM  and  Mr.  Cowan  thought  the  ahadows  were 
amply  rich  enough  to  give  a  good  reault  with  a  auitable  nsga- 
tive. 

Mr.  A.  Mackib  aaid/  in  reference  to  the  anjng^back  queation, 
he  had  fully  considered  it,  and  must  now  admit  that  Mr.  Deben- 
ham  was  perfectly  right 

The  members  then  resolved  themaelvsa  into  committee  to 
consider  the  reaignationa  of  Mr.  0.  B.  Outchey  and  Mr.  J.  J 
BrisinshaW'the  two  secretaries. 

Ultimately  the  office  of  oo-aeoretary  waa  aboliahed,  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Briginahaw,  Park  Villa,  Qrosnover  Fark  Boad,  Waltham- 
stow,  was  appointed  secretary. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  Chairman  (Mr.  F.  W.  Hart)  woold 
deliver  hia  <*lecturette/'  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.  on 
"  Reridues." 


QLASQOW  FhOTOGSAPHIO  AflSOGIATlOir. 

TBI.  aeventh  general  meeting  of  the  aeasion  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  24th  Januaiy, 
Councillor  RosnnsoN  in  the  chair.  Beaides  the  usual  membere, 
there  were  present :  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  and  Mr. 
J.  O.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  whom  the  Chairman  introduced  to 
the  meetmg. 

The  minutes  of  laat  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved 
of,  the  question-box  was  opened,  and  found  to  contam  this 
question : — "What  is  the  best  method  of  An^malilfw  mLier 
printat" 

Mr.  Usi>  said  the  process  was  exceedingly  simple.  A  gjbss 
plate  is  cleaned,  rubM  with  French  chalk,  and  coated  with 
collodion.  When  dry,  the  collodion  is  vamidied  with  a  thin 
coating  of  gum-dammar  in  benzole  to  prevent  the  gelatine  mount- 
ant  permeating  the  collodion.  The  print  ia  then  mounted  down 
on  the  plate  with  gelatine,  a  thin  aheet  of  ^ti^per  is  mounted  on 
the  htuoK  of  the  print  with  the  aame  medium,  and,  when  dry,  it 
ia  atripped  from  the  glaaa. 

Some  diacusaion  then  took  place  as  to  the  adviaability  of  tuaag 
varnish  on  the  collodion — the  aigumenta  lor  and  against  being 
about  equal. 

Mr.  Hbndbbson  thought  eoamelling  photographa  a  mistake 
altogether.  In  hia  experience  they  f^ed  considerably  quidbsr 
than  plain  albumenized  prints.  He  thought  the  additum  of  the 
benzole  vamiah  to  the  collodion  was  a  decided  improvement. 

Mr.  Bladllst  showed  a  circular  camera,  constructed  almost 
like  an  expanding  paateboard  collar-box  or  circular  ooncertina ; 
the  lid  (on  which  the  focussing  scieen  and  slides  work)  revolving 
on  the  body  of  the  box,  so  that  either  an  upright  or  oblong 
picture  can  be  taken  without  changing  tiie  camera.  This  lid 
IS  prevented  from  coming  off  by  means  of  four  sorews  or  pins 
working  in  a  groove  cut  round  the  box.  The  front  part  of 
camera  is,  as  it  were,  the  bottom  of  the  box  out  out.  To  this 
one  end  of  the  bellows  is  attached,  the  other  to  the  inside  edce 
of  the  box  next  the  lid.  The  beUowa  is  made  octagonal,  but  ue 
ends  readily  aocommodate  themselves  to  the  droular  form.  The 
tail-board  is  simply  a  fiat  rod  (about  one  indh  brMd  by  three- 
eighths  inch  thick),  cut  in  two,  and  each  half  hinged  to  the  tri- 
angular top  of  the  tripod,  so  as  to  fold  down  against  stand  when 
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not  ia  use.  Whenin  aw  theyarekept  in  pontion  bjapmohiaf 
■aew  and  nnaU  plateswith  aooket.  The  fociunng  arrangement 
ia  that  of  a  raok-and-^on,  the  laek  being  inserted  along  the 
bottom  of  the  rod.  The  focussing  screen  is  not  hinged,  but 
alidea  in  the  same  groove  as  the  dark  slide,  and  is  prevented  by 
A  check  from  coming  out  entirely.  A  small  spring  is  fixed 
between  the  box  and  lid  so  as  to  snap  and  retain  in  upright  or 
oblong  position.  The  wood  is  plane  tree  ebonized,  and,  being  all 
tnnied,  the  oust  ia  very  little. 

Mr.  If  cObie  exhibited  several  pieces  of  apparatus,  including  a 
camera;  also  a  drying  box,  21  inch  by  12  by  12,  which  was  capa- 
ble of  holding  six  dooen  quarter  plates.  The  ledges  on  which 
Uie  plates  rest  (face  downwards)  aro  bevelled.  The  ventilators, 
top  and  bottom,  have  dust  checks  ;  a  continuous  stream  of  cold 
air  peases  over  the  surface  of  the  plates,  which  dry  in  from  six 
to  eight  hours  ;  also  a  dir  plate  lantern  with  three  distinct  forms 
of  Hghtr-ruby  light  with  a  shade  forUhe  eyes,  white  light  for 
makinc  transparencies  ;  and  opal  glass  for  examining  developed 
plates  adapted  for  either  gas  or  oil.  He  also  exhibited  a  studio 
■hatter,  the  flap  of  which  was  divided  in  two  parts,  and  opened 
sidewmys  by  a  pneumatic  arrangement. 

Mr.  LoKNB  Campbill  showed  a  picture  of  a  transformation 
■esne  in  a  pantomine ;  it  was  exceedmgly  sharp  and  well  defined 
in  every  part. 

Tlie  SsciurrABT  showed  the  result  of  some  experiments  he  had 
made  with  some  extra  sensitive  ready  sensitized  paper  which  he 
h»^  received  from  Mr.  Otto  Scholzig.  The  experiments  proved 
the  paper  slightly  mora  sensitive  than  ordinsry  paper,  but  moro 
difflwilt  to  tone* 

Tlie  Chaibmah  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  7.  MoLellan  to  intro- 
dnee  m  discussbn  on  "  The  Cause  of  Fading  in  Silver  Priots." 

Mr.  McLellah  commenced  by  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  from  a  general  as  well  as  a  photo- 
graphlo  pomt  of  view.   We  could  not,  he  said,  look  over  our  own 
or  our  frienda*  albums,  but  we  wero  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
iset  that  many  of  the  so-osUed  old-  fashioned  photographs  were 
npadly  fading  away.    This  was  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  since 
these  old  photographs  were  often  the  only  remaining  portndts 
of  departed  friends,  and  their  value  consequently  increased  with 
jcsn.    He  remarked  that  in  Ids  opinion,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
fiuUng :  one  which  might  occur  at  an  early  stage  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  photogi^i,  and  which  could  genoally  be  attributed 
to  fMiIty  manipulation   on   the    part  of   the  operator ;     but 
tbe     more    important    form     was    that    which    took   place 
after    many    years,    and    which    could    not     be     accounted 
for    in   this  way.      He  had   given    the  matter  a  good    deal 
of  eonsideration,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  tins  in«dious  form  of  fading  was  entirely  due  to  atmospheric 
infliience.    He  said  that  some  yean  ago  he  was  interested  in  a 
chciiucal  investigation  undertaken  to  discover  the  cause  of  decay 
in  the  leather  bindings  of  the  books  in  a  gentleman's  library. 
Theee  books  were  submitted  to  analysis,  and  found  to  contain 
eonsiderable  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  only  legitioiate 
ezplnnation  of  this  seemed  to  be,  that  the  sulphur  compounds 
Uk   the  gas  on  burning  were  converted  into  sulphurous  acid, 
which  was   absorbed  by  the  books,  and  ultimately    became 
flfri^fwiMi  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  acHSOunting  for  the  corrosjon 
of  the  book-bindings.     He  said  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  also 
tbe  cause  of  the  fading  of  photographs  after  keeping  for  many 
ycsoa.    In  order  to  put  it  to  the  test)  an  old  faded  photograph 
whidi  had  hung  upon  the  walls  for  fifteen  years  was  torn  into 
pieces  and  immersed  in  water ;  this  became  strongly  add  on  testing 
with  litmus  paper,  and  on  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  gave  a 
denes  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium,   proving  the 
fjiODBOcici  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  water  also 
deeolooziiied   permsnganate    of  potash,  which   suggested   the 
preeenco  of  some  reducing  agent.    He  said  that  his  experiments 
up  to  the  present  were  meruy  preliminary  tests,  and  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  go  into  the  subject  quantitatively,  and  strongly 
xeeotnmended  it  to  the  members  as  an  important  subject  for  in- 
vestigatioa.      ka  interesting  diwuesion  followed,  and  several 
members  having  intimated  their  intention  to  investigate  the 
sabject  experimentally,  the   Chairman  proposed  that  the  dis- 
coflsion  ahould  be  continued  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  on 
the  2lst  of  February,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  A.  Dnthie 
should  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  that  evening. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  was  then  elected  an  honorary  member, 
sDd  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  Paisley,  an  ordinaiy  member.  The  meeting 
doeed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  of  apparatus, 
Messrs.  McLellan,  and  the  Chairman. 


LivBBFOOL  Amatkub  Photoobathic  Association. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Free 
Libraiy,  on  Thursday,  the  Slst  ult.,  Mr.  B.  Boothbotd,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  having  been  rdad  and  con« 
firmed,  the  Chairman,  after  a  few  graceful  valedictory  remarks, 
vacated  his  post,  and  Dr.  Kenyon,  the  Plresident  for  1884,  took 
the  chair. 

Messrs.  Cockbain,  Irvin,  Kerry,  Morris,  Parkyn,  Robinson, 
Smith,  snd  Watts  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Sbcbbtabt  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Leslie,  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  8oire$, 
The  conuderation  of  this,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Ban- 
ner, seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  was  deferred  till  next  meet- 
ing. 

Dr.  Kenton  then  delivered  the  following  Inaugural  Address  :~- 
"  Looking  at  our  doings  from  outside,  we  find  ourselves  as  photo- 
graphers engaged  in  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  wonder- 
working processes  of  this  eventful  age.  The  dream  of  the 
necromancer  of  the  middle  ages  is  well-nigh  fulfilled  by  us  every 
day.  If  we  cannot  actually  transmute  the  baser  metals  to  gold, 
we  can  transmute  inert  and  sordid  matter  into  the  pure  goM  of 
ethereal  beauty.  We  can  bring  to  li^^ht  the  secrets  of  the 
invirible  changes  of  the  minutest  molecules.  We  can  seize  with 
a  rapidity  which  would  satisfy  the  recording  angel  the  fieeting 
actions  of  time.  We  resemble  those  ancient  sorcerers  in  lees 
agreeable  wajs.  Like  theirs,  our  proceedings  are  not  very  highly 
esteemed  by  the  common  herd.  Fortunately,  we  receive  more 
compassion  than  blows ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  not 
always  so  highly  appreciated  as  we  could  wish.  Witness  Capt. 
Abney's  story  of  the  Spanish  peasant  who  gave  him  a  halfpenny." 
The  Chairman  then,  after  a  very  interesting  record  of  lis 
photographic  experiences,  which  was,  as  he  stated,  in  some  degree 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  science,  proceeded  to  remark  :— 
"  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  a  rival  attraction  which 
Ib  absorbing  much  attention,  and  which  ia  not  altogether  a  rival, 
either,  but  has  special  claims  upon  us  as  photographers.  The 
development  of  the  tricycle  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
is  comparable  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  gelatino-bromide^ 
and,  like  it,  has  created  a  new  industry  of  even  naUonal  import 
auce.  There  is  a  closer  aflinity  between  cycling  and  photo- 
graphy than  ia  at  first  sight  apparent. 

'^To  paraphrase  a  familiar  saying,  much  though  I  love  photo- 
graphy— great  as  is  the  charm  of  devising  and  accumulating 
apparatus  and  of  working  the  varying  and  multitudinous  pro- 
cesses— I  love  the  objects  I  wish  to  photograph  even  more :  the 
mountains  and  rocks,  the  landscapes,  the  sea,  the  clouds,  objects 
of  arohiteotural  interest,  and  the  countenances  of  one's  friends. 
It  is  because  these  are  so  dear  that  photography  is  most  beloved 
as  a  means  of  securing  a  closer  communion.  And  what»  I  should 
like  to  know,  more  deeply  engraves  upon  one's  soul  the  features 
of  a  delightful  country  than  riding  through  it  on  a  tricycle  ? 
The  very  exertion— nay,  toU — of  the  journey  ensures  an  acute 
rememlM*ance  of  its  details ;  and  what  more  promotes  good 
fellowship  than  the  freemasonry  of  the  wheel  ?  As  in  photo- 
graphy there  is  scope  for  exertion,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  heavy 
weight  to  be  carried  about,  and  there  is  a  delicate  machinery  to 
be  cherished  with  almost  humane  affection.  As  in  the  pursuit 
of  photography,  diversified  scenery  is  brought  into  view. 
There  is  abundant  scope  for  ingenuity  and  invention,  both  in 
mechanism  and  field  of  operations.  What  is  more  to  the  point : 
in  the  tricycle  we  have  a  most  useful  means  of  transporting 
photograpnic  apparatus.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  I  took  with 
me  on  a  **  Salvo^'  tricycle  through  the  heart  of  Wales  a  7  by  5 
camera,  stand  and  plates,  along  with  a  knapsack,  weighing  alto- 
gether some  thirty  pounds.  On  my  "Climber "tricycle  (a fifty- 
two  inch)  I  can  comfortably  carry  a  Bouch's  12  by  10  camera, 
and  half-a^loaen  plates,  with  stand.  As  muiy  of  the  cycling 
clubs  are  forming  photographic  divisions,  it  might  be  worth 
while  for  us  to  think  of  forming  a  cycling  division. 

"  Passing  on  to  consider  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
year  in  the  practical  working  of  photography,  we  have  to  notice 
that  in  the  {^latino-chloride  process  one  source  of  weakness 
seems  to  have  been  effectually  removed — a  source  of  weakness 
due  to  the  very  perfection  of  gelatino-bromide  in  regard  to  sen- 
sitiveness. In  geUtino-chloride  we  have  the  means,  apparently, 
of  doing  with  gelatine  what  hitherto  has  still  to  be  locked  for 
elsewhere,  namely,  the  perfection  of  transparencies,  whether  for 
lantern  purpose*,  enlargements,  or  reproduction  of  negatives.  I 
hope,  in  direct  printing  on  g«Aatino-chloride  plates,  many  of  us 
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will  find  greater  ease,  certainty,  and  economy  than  in  the  deve- 
lopment proceee.  And  I  venture  to  hope  that,  through  gelaUno- 
chloride  emulrion,  we  may  come  to  a  perfect  paper  process — one 
which  will  give  the  perfection  of  a  glass  transparency  on  paper, 
free  from  the  loss  of  detail  and  finish  sustained  in  the  toning  and 
framing  of  ordinary  pH^^r  piinta.  This,  it  occurs  to  me,  might 
surely  be  attained  by  some  such  process  as  by  ooating  Messrs. 
Qoodall  and  Stevens'  enamel  paper  with  gelatino-chloride. 

"  The  magnificent  enlargements,  exhibited  by  Professor  Don- 
kin,  of  Swiss  mountain  peaks,  are  a  great  encouragement  for 
those  who  look  to  obtaining  from  rmall  plates  enlarged  nega- 
tives  equal  to  large  pictures  taken  direct ;  and  here,  again,  I 
would  suggest  that  gelatino-chloride  will  come  in  useful,  for  a 
biflUant  transparency  may  by  this  process  be  obtained  from  a 
negative  otherwise  unfit  for  enlargement. 

"  There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  cameras,  but 
■erious  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply  the  want.  This,  I  sub- 
mit, will  only  be  sati&ed  with  an  automatic  arrangement  for 
exposing  plates  or  films  carried  en  matse,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  a  great  step  would  be  secured  if  the  sliding  shutter  of  the 
dark  slide  were  replaced  b^  a  hinged  shutter  opening  entirely 
within  the  camera ;  this  might  easily  be  done. 

"  In  the  working  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  our  resources  in  the  introduction  of 
the  citrates,  as  a  means  of  obviating  the  results  of  over- 
exposure, and  in  the  improved  methods  of  silver  intensification. 
The  use  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  developer  appears  to  be  gaining 
ground,  and  I  have  myself  had  very  satifactory  experience  of  its 
usefulness. 

*'  A  great  improvement  in  the  illumination  of  the  dark-room 
for  development  purposes  is  now  obtained,  and  this  seems  likely 
to  find  its  perfection  in  the  use  of  a  monochromatic  light  such  as 
is  announced  from  Paris  to  be  obtainable  by  a  mixture  of  spirit 
and  perohlorate  of  soda  burned  in  a  spirit  lamp.  This  ia  said  to 
give  an  abundant  vellow  light  free  from  actinic  influence.  For 
the  illumination  of  dark  interiors  or  portraiture  by  night,  where 
a  short  exposure  is  desirable,  we  have  had  brought  forward  in 
the  oxy-magnesium  light  the  very  acme  of  an  inexpensive  and 
portable  device. 

« In  this  connection  I  may  point  out  that  for  copying  pictures 
and  small  objects,  where  a  longer  exposure  is  admissible,  the 
lens  of  a  graphoscope,  for  renderiog  parallel  the  rays  of  a  paraffine 
lamp,  answeis  admirably,  whilst  for  making  enlargements  on 
gjeUtino-bromide  paper  from  small  negatives  the  same  lens,  used 
along  with  a  smaller,  shorter-focus,  double-convex  lens  to  act  as 
a  condenser,  will  be  found  effective  with  the  same  simple  source 
of  light,  the  precautions  necessary  beiog  to  place — 1.  The  con- 
denser at  or  about  its  focal  distance  from  tne  lamp.  2.  Place 
the  graphoscope  lens  at  or  about  its  focal  distance  from  the  con- 
denser. 3.  Having  placed  the  negative  close  to  the  graphoscope 
lens  in  the  slide  of  the  camera,  to  use  for  m dicing  the  image  a 
lens  of  longer  focus  than  the  graphoscope  lens,  and,  if  possible 
at  least  so  large  an  aperture  as  that  of  rapid   symmetrical 

Mr.  J.  A.  FoRRBST  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Corkhill 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President^  officers,  and  judges 
of  the  past  jfrear. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  election  of  honorary  members,  it  was 
agreed: — ''That  the  election  of  honorary  members  be  by  ballot, 
and  their  re-election  annually  should  not  form  part  of  Rule  Y." 

The  Obairmah  distributed  certificates  of  honourable  mention 
to  the  following  gentlemen,  whose  pictures  had  gained  prizes 
in  the  competition  for  1883  :  -  Messrs.  Beer,  Ellerbeck,  Hall, 
Eirkby,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Ellbrbsok  f  Hon.  Treasurer)  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  Association,  pointing  out  that,  owing  to 
the  large  and  rapid  growth  of  the  numbers  of  the  member*,  and 
the  very  large  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  economise  the  working  expenditure  considerably, 
nnce  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  give  each  member  a 
presentation  print  of  the  cost  of  half  his  subscription,  and  pro- 
vide him  with  tea  at  each  of  the  meetings. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  present  each  of  the 
members  entitled  to  it  with  an  unmounted  enlaigement  of  the 
usual  size. 

The  Hon.  Sbcbetabt  gave  a  report  of  the  Society's  exhibition 
at  the  Associated  Soiree,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  labours  of 
Messrs.  Crowe,  Forrest,  and  Ouyton  in  co-operating  with  himself 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Paliibr  also  related  his  experiences  at  Sheffield  on  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Sxhibition  there,  to  which  the  liverpool 


Amateur   Photographic  Association  had  contributed  a   large 
number  of  exhibits. 

Mr.  McEellen,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  and  explained  his  new 
portable  and  ingenious  camera,  and  received  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  meeting. 

The  Rev  H.  J.  Palmer  wished  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Donkin  in  sending  down  for  their  enjoy- 
ment that  evening  his  splendid  transparencies  of  his  views  in  the 
High  Alps,  and  a  hearty  vote  oi  thanks  was  proposed  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J  Knot  then  showed  Professor  Donkin*s  pictures  in  the 
oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  and  also  a  number  of  other  slides  contri- 
buted by  Dr.Kenyon,  Mr,  Newhall,  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Mr.  A. 
Scott,  and  others. 

Heartv  votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  and  carried  to  Mr.  Knott 
and  Professor  Donkin  and  the  other  exhibitors  of  slides. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  showed  a  new  carrier  for  the  Jantem  by 
Mr.  McEean,  of  Edinbuign,  for  instantaneoasly  changing  the 
pictures*  on  the  screen.  Its  ingenious  construction  was  much 
admired.  Mr.  Beer  also  exhibited  a  portable  adjustable  view- 
meter  of  fine  make  and  finish,  designed  by  himself  and  made  for 
him  by  Mr.  Crowe. 

The  Rev.  H.  Palmer  exhibited  some  fine  enlargements,  by 
Morgan,  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  of  negatives  taken  by  him 
at  Gbartres  and  in  Switzerland. 

The  Council  finally  decided  upon  an  enlargement  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
«  North  Portal  of  Chartres  "  as  the  presentation  print  for  1883. 

Some  prints  on  a  new  doubly-albnmenised  secsitive  paper,  by 
Mr.  Scholzig,  were  to  have  been  exhibited  and  discussed;  but^ 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  these  and  other  matters  were 
postponed  to  the  next  meeting. 


Photograpbbes*  Benevolent  Asbociatiok. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Society's  office  on  January  30th,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Ganly,  F.  T.  Beeson,  and  W.  H.  Penn 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Skcrbtart  then  submitted  his  re}>ort,  with  balance  sheet 
and  summary  of  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  its  foundation 
as  follows : — 

Secretary's  Meport, 

In  submitting  my  report  of  the  business  done  by  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  year,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  although  the  total  receipts  are  not  equal  to  those  of  1882, 
the  position  of  the  Society  is  really  improved,  a  considerable 
increase  of  members  having  been  enrolled  daring  the  last  few 
months,  and  the  funds  of  tlie  Association  having  increased  from 
£189  188.  Id.,  to  £169  9s.  8d.,  being  a  clear  gain  of  £l  9  lis.  7d. 
daring  the  year. 

Seeeipts. — The  honorary  members  have  contributed  £2488.  6d., 
the  ordinary  members  £17  6s.,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  evening 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  £6  6s.  7d.,  making 
a  total  of  £47  16s.  id. ;  the  d^erence  between  receipts  for  1882 
and  1888  (£10  Os.  lid.)  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  year,  several  genUemen  combined  to  hold  a  soir^  and 
ball,  which  realized  £19  16s.  6d.  in  aid  of  the  funds.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  experiment  was  not  repeated  for  1888.  Further, 
the  proceeds  from  the  exhibition  are  £3  19s.  6d.  below  those  of 
last  year ;  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  reduction  in  the  iacome 
of  the  Association  has  not  arisen  from  a  decrease  in  the  honoiaij 
or  ordinary  members'  subscriptions,  which  combined  are  £3  ISa. 
in  excess  of  this  source  of  revenue  in  1882. 

Expenditure—The  assistance  given  has  been  of  verymodenfce 
amount.  Non-members  still  continue  to  apply  for  assiitaaoe, 
and  if  the  rules  allowed  such  applications  to  be  entertained,  the 
funds  of  the  Association  would  be  rapidly  reduced ;  the  plea 
generally  given  in  reply  to  the  query  as  to  why  applicants  had 
not  joined  the  Association  being,  "  Oh,  I  did  not  know  of  ita 
existence. '  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  they  found  it  when 
^i!«^*^^.7"  required.  The  working  expenses  have  been 
£22  8s.  6d.,  or  £l  16b.  3d.  less  than  last  jwr. 

Board  of  Management  Report, 
It  is  again  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  submit  its  annual  state- 
ment to  the  subscribers  and  to  the  members  of  the  Association, 
and  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  information  as  to  the  preceding 
year  contained  in  the  Secretary's  report  given  above.  The  facts 
Uus  year  are  less  encouraging  than  in  the  previous  one.  There 
has  been  a  welcome  inoreaee  in  the  receipts  from  honorary 
sources  through  the  generous  contribution  of  E.  Horner,  Esq, 
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but  the  receipta  from  ordinary  members  exhibit  a  slight  de- 
creaae.  Conaidering  the  lengUi  of  time  the  Asaociation  has  been 
in  aziatence,  the  amount  of  publicity  liberally  afforded  by  the 
photographic  preaa,  and  the  advantagea  derived  from  the  annual 
benefit  night  at  the  ezhibitionB  of  the  photographic  aocietiea, 
your  Board  cannot  but  feel  that  the  progreaa  made  towarda  the 
realisation  of  ita  aima  is  but  alow.  At  present  the  great  majority 
of  the  photographic  profeaaion,  both  maateraand  men,  are  pracU- 
eally  indifferent.  It  behovea  the  membera  to  consider  whence 
ariaea  thia  apathy,  and  what  means  can  be  taken  to  remove  it. 

The  organization  of  the  Society  ia  arranged  on  an  entremely 
eeonomiod  acale,  and  it  appears  to  the  Board  nothing  further 
can  be  done  in  thia  direction  if  any  adminiatration  is  to  be 
maintained.  "Wlih  a  very  trifling  extra  outlay  ten  timea  the 
pcoaent  work  of  the  Aaaociation  can  be  carried  on,  in  which  case 
tha  proportion  of  the  expendiCure  to  effective  results  would  com- 
pare fayourably  with  any  benevolent  organization  extant. 

Tbe  foundation  of  a  Photographers'  Benevolent  Aaaociation 
has  been  laid.  There  is  an  accumulated  fund  of  about  £160, 
and  an  effective  adminiatration ;  but  for  a  real  success  the  hearty 
oo-inperation  of  the  membera  of  the  photographic  profesaion  ia 
aboolutely  essential. 

The  Aaaociation  has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment for  many  of  its  members,  has  furnished  means  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  the  provinces  when  required,  and  has 
rendered  material  pecuniary  assistance  to  many  whom  adverse 
eireomatanceB  have  placed  in  the  poaition  to  need  it. 

Ifea  power  of  doing  good  is  necesaarily  limited  by  the  reaouroea 
at  ita  diapoaal.  It  haa  now  entered  the  tenth  year  of  ita  exiat- 
enoH,  and  may,  perhaps,  claim  to  merit  the  largest  support  it 
needs  for  effective  working. 

Both  reporta  were  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  said  the  report  had  placed  before  its 
members  the  position  of  the  Society,  and  stated  that  the  Board, 
which  consisted  of  the  faithful  few,  would  be  glad  to  receive  co- 
operation, and  asked  for  suggestions  which  would  tend  to  increase 
interest  in  the  Aasodation. 

Hx.  A8HJ£AN  aaid  the  rule  making  two  clasaes  of  members 
appeared  to  be  a  misiake,  and  to  his  knowledge  deterred  some 
of  the  profession  from  supporting  the  Society.  There  was  no 
objection  to  receiving  donations  from  anyone,  and  to  any  amount, 
ba^  why  an  annual  subscriber  of  one  guinea  should  not  partici- 
pate eqnsJly  with  the  half-guinea  subscriber  seemed  a  puzzle  to 
mnoy;  he  would  suggest  altering  the  rule.  Another  matter 
wee  the  amount  of  subscription.  Why  not  reduce  it  to  5s.  ? 
Haatera  and  men  would  gladly  pay  that  amount,  who  now  with- 
hold a  guinea  or  half -guinea.  When  employera  became  regular 
Bubacribera,  they  will  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  needy  cases 
to  the  funds. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Thobitk  considered  the  rule  admitting  two  classes 
ol  members  was  one  which  needed  altering ;  he  was  not  pre- 
pnred  to  go  so  far  aa  the  previoua  apeaker,  and  reduce  the  sub- 


Cboaiderable  diacuasion  took  place,  in  which  the  Chairman, 
r.  Bolph,  and  othera  joined.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  waa 
flbnongly  in  favour  of  one  kind  of  eubscription — only  members, 
in  fact,  to  be  on  the  payment  of  10s.  6d.  annually.  It  was  felt 
fiivt  that  the  justice  of  the  case  demanded  that  every  member 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Association ;  and  secondly, 
that  many  gentlemen  would,  in  addition  to  the  fee  of  inember- 
■faip,  ^ve  further  subscription  or  donation.  It  waa  resolved 
that  steps  diould  be  taken  to  alter  the  rule. 

llie  Aaaociation  having  sustained  a  loss  during  the  year  of  two 
offioera— J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  of 
whose  benevolence  the  Society  has  had  testimony,  and  C.  G. 
CMHna,  Esq.,  a  good  working  member  of  the  Board— the  meet- 
ing desired  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  relatives 
of  these  gentlemen. 

The  following  are  officera  for  the  enauing  year  : — 
FMtf-iVvtufm/— Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M. A.,  F.G.S: 
Truste09^Co\.  Stuart  Wortiey,  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E., 

TreMurer — H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Esq. 

Auditora-Qt,  Taylor,  Eaq.,  and  J.  S.  Rolph,  Esq. 

Board  of  Management — W.  S.  Bird,  Esq.  (chairman),  H.  J. 
Ihome,  B^.  (deputy  chairman),  Messrs.  W.  M.  AshmskU,  H.  J. 
Barton,  T.  Bolaa,  A.  J.  Brown,  F.  H.  Berry,  £.  O.  Oanly, 
J.  A.  B.  Hall,  A.  E.  Hyde,  F.  J.  Mitchell,  J.  S.  Rolph,  J.  B. 
Sanndera,  and  R.  B.  Wilkinaon. 

Secretary — H.  Harland. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  thanka  to  the  dhairman. 


Postal  Photographic  Socihtt. 

A  committee  meeting  was  held  February  Ath,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair,  and  after  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  candidates  were 
elected  members :~H.  Q,  M.  Conybeare  ;  A.  Suzanne;  Rev.  A. 
M.  Macdona  ;  Rev.  H.  Victor  Macdona ;  Rev.  J.  Carter  Browne, 
D.D. ;  Rev.  Locke  Macdona ;  John  Hollway ;  Rev.  H.  Von  £. 
Scott ;  H.  E.  Lees  ;  T.  Mansell ;  Harold  Sands  ;  F.  Pardee. 

It  was  resolved  that,  for  the  future,  '*  All  pictures  of  whatever 
size,  intended  for  XK)mpetition,  be  excluded  unless  mounted  on 
card  of  the  uniform  size  of  15  by  12  inches,  and  uniform  thidL- 
nesa,  four  sheet." 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  Photographic  News  and  of  the 
Britith  Journal  of  Photography ^  for  copies  of  their  respective 
Almanacs  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

Competition  No.  3,  which  had  completed  its  first  ronndi  waa 
then  examined.  Mr.  Baylis  had  acted  as  scrutineer  of  the  voteSi 
and  announced  the  numbers  as  follows : — 

Claet  I, — Landscape  of  size  between  6  by  4  to  10  by  8 — lat 
prize,  H.  H.  Cunningham  ;  Snd  prize,  Q.  Bankart« 

Claet  JJ.— Portrait  of  member  taken  by  himaelf — ^piice, 
W.  Adcock. 

CloBt  III. — Architectural  subject— Ist  prize^  F.  Gk>rham 
Tioehurst ;  2nd  prize,  G.  Bankart. 

Dr.  Horace  Day  then  moved  that,  in  order  to  raise  the  quality 
of  the  prints  in  the  albums^  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best  picture 
in  each  album  as  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  members  ;  but  that 
each  member  to  have  one  vote  simply  for  the  best  picture,  and 
that  the  prize  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  enlargement  in  carbon 
from  the  negative ;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  so  long  as  funds 
permitted  it,  this  course  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  had  made  a  report  to  the  Society  upon 
samples  sent  it  of  Scholzig's  sensitized  albumenized  paper,  and 
on  ocorah'a  canary  medium,  and  it  was  ordered  he  should  be 
thanked  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 


Photoobaphio  Sooutt  of  Obkat  Britain. — ^The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  February 
12,  at  8  p.  m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  report  of  tiie 
council  and  the  financial  report  will  be  read,  the  election  of 
officers  take  place,  and  other  hasiness  brought  forward. 

Photo-Mechanical  Prihtino  Methods. — ^Mr.  Bolas,  inhis 
second  lectnre,  delivered  at  the  Society  of  Aits  on  Monday  last, 
treated  of  methods  of  making  typographic  blooks  by  photoRrftphic 
agency,  and  also  of  photo-lithographic  methods.  It  waa  pointed 
out  thaty  at  the  present  time,  the  production  of  a  transfer  m  fatty 
ink,  or  of  a  picture  in  a  definite  grain  or  stipple,  is  equivalent  to 
the  production  of  a  block,  so  weU  is  the  method  of  zinc  etching 
understood.  The  lecturer  said  that  the  more  recent  improve- 
ments depended  upon  the  translation  of  the  Wooddury  relief  into 
grain  or  Ime.  Among  the  principal  methods  of  effecting  this  may 
be  mentioned  Woodbury's  method  of  making  a  grained  relief  by 
exposing  Woodbunrtype  tissue  under  a  grained  positive  (see 
page  667  of  our  voL  for  1888] ;  the  methods  of  Ives  (see  pages 
498  and  677  of  vol  for  1888) ;  Eggis  (page  789  vol.  for  1888), 
and  the  hitherto  unpublished  processea  of  Zuccato.  These  latter 
methods  are  fully  described  on  page  81  of  our  present  issue.  A 
transfer  was  inked  up  by  means  of  the  velvet  roller,  Mr.  Newlands 
assisting;  and  the  advantages  of  an  ind*a-mbber  roller  for 
machine  or  hand  printing  were  alluded  to.  The  india-rubber 
roller  shown  consisted  of  an  outer  coating  of  red  vulcanized 
rubber,  a  liittle  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  about  half-an-inch 
of  fine  felt  being  between  the  rubber  and  the  stock. 

DiNVBR  TO  Mr.  a.  L.  Henderson. — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
of  London,  waa  entertained  at  dinner,  on  the  25th  ult.,  in 
Young's  Hotel,  Cockburn  Street,  by  the  Edinbuigh  Photographic 
Club,  when  about  forty  gentiemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny.  After  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  had  been  drunk,  the  Chairman  gave  the  toaat 
of  the  evening, "  Our  Guest,  Mr.  Henderson.*'  Mr.  Hendersoui 
on  rising  to  respond  to  the  tcait,  expressed  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  meeting  ao  many  members  of  the  Club  and  other 
friends.  He  said  that  on  his  first  visit  to  Edinbuigh,  about 
forty -five  years  ago,  he  bad  neither  a  shirt  on  hia  ba(^  nor  a 
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ahilling  in  his  pocket  When  of  suitable  age  he  went  to 
aaaist  a  diepenBing  chemist  in  Frederick  Sti«ety  Edinbargh. 
After  being  for  a  time  assistant  to  a  chemist,  he  went  to  London, 
and  stated  how  he  had  saved  enough  to  purchase  his  first 
camera  and  lens,  and  how,  hj  gradual  steps,  he  attained  a 
position  in  London.  He  mentioned  that  it  was  while  Tisiting 
th«  great  Exhibition  that  he  first  saw  some  ceramic  photo- 
graphs, and  when  examining  them  he  said  that  he  thought  he 
could  {nrodocd  better  work ;  and  in  a  fortnight  after,  he  had 
produced  work  which  it  was  thought  not  only  equalled,  but 
excelled  that  in  the  Exhibition.  Bir.  Henderson,  in  conclusion, 
advised  all  photographers  above  everything  to  acquire  a  good 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  thanked  the  Photo  Club  very 
warmly  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and  said  it  was  a 
meeting  he  would  never  forget  as  long  as  he  lived.  Other  toasts 
were  duly  honoured,  and  during  the  evening  numerous  songs 
were  sung. 

A  liooMLiOHT  PlOTUBS. — An  old  contributor,  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Whitehouse,  sends  us  a  remarkable  moonlight  view  of  a  New 
York  Street^  and  he  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Metcalfe 
from  the  window,  of  his  residence,  on  the  night  of  December 
18th  last ;  the  exposure  lasting  from  6.30  to  11.80.  It  is  quite 
fuUy  exposed,  details  being  visible  even  in  the  deep  shadows ; 
but  the  observer  can  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  something  un- 
nsoal  about  the  lighting.  The  picture  is  bright  and  well  con- 
trasted like  a  sunlight  picture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
genersl  direction  from  which  the  light  comes.  It  strikes  one  as 
curious  to  be  able  to  peep  into  some  of  the  brightly  lighted 
rooms. 

At  tee  Photoqiuphkb'b.— ''Chin  a  little  higher,  please. 
There,  that  is  better— look  at  that  nail."  **  Which  one  ?  ' 
**  That  big  nail  near  those  two  little  ones.  Tour  head  is  turned 
again ;  press  it  back  sgainst  the  support.  There,  that  is  better. 
I  am  all  ready ;  now  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  assume  a  cheerful 
expression."  '*  Beg  pardon,  but  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  you 
are  going  to  chaige  me  for  these  photographs."  **  Sevpnteen 
dollars.    Now  look  pleasant" — The  Eye, 

pHOTooRAPHio  Olub.— At  the  next  meeting  on  February  18th, 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  *<  Development  of  Qelatino- 
Chloride  plates." 


9u  %untManulnvA%. 

*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Nitric—  1.  A  solution  of  perohloride  of  iron  etches  both  copper 
and  steel  very  readily,  and  one  advantage  is  the  circumstance  that 
no  fames  are  given  off.  2.  Saturate  it  with  iodine,  but  take  care 
that  the  solution  is  quite  cold  when  the  iodine  is  added.  3.  Either 
the  collodion  has  been  made  with  a  sample  of  pyrozyline  which 
possesses  unusual  contractile  prMperties,  or  the  plate  was  not 
properly  eleaned.  4.  Sulphur  answers  very  well,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  over-heat  it,  as  it  becomes  viscous  at  a  temperature 
not  "mrj  much  higher  than  its  melting  point. 

Enwnr  A.  Jbwitt.— Write  to  the  WiUesden  Waterproof  Paper 
Company,  Willesdsn,  N.W. 

Enw.  Rbbvbs.— You  can  easily  ascertain  if  it  is  a  fact  by  msking 
the  following  simple  experiment.  Cut  a  print  in  two  parts,  and 
attach  one*ha1f  of  the  print  to  a  mount  from  an  old  batch  which 
has  proved  serviceable,  and  the  other  portion  to  one  of  the  new 
mount  cards.  If  both  si>ecimens  are  now  kept  under  precisely 
similar  conditions,  you  will  soon  obtdn  a  conclusive  snswer  to 
yonr  question ;  and  if  the  new  mounts  have  eaused  the  mischief, 

Sm  should  be  able  to  recover  ample  damages  from  the  manu- 
cturers. 
D.  W.^Thank  you  for  the  sample  of  paper,  which  appears  to  be 

excellent. 
Ad.  Eoois.~We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive  a  description  of  the 

apparatus. 
T.  H.  B.— The  process  is  quite  open,  and  unencumbered  by  any 
patent     In  the  "Studios  of  Europe"  you  will  find  fali;par- 
ticnlars  for  practically  working  it. 

A.  O.  B. — 1.  We  do  not  think  that  it  possesses  sufficient  eupf  ri- 
ority  to  compensate  for  certain  trifiinf  disadvantages.  2.  The 
discrepancy  isdne,  as  jou  surmise,  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  formulae. 

B.  TuNNis. — Nothing  will  servo  your  purpose  better  than  Abney's 
*<  Instmotions,*'  which  is  to  be  obtsined  from  our  publishers. 

Ckas.  Livxrstoxb.— Disregard  the  thrbsts,  as  the  patent  i«  worth- 
less. We  published  full  details  of  the  same  process  as  early  as 
loQv. 

B.  B.  C— It  is  not  sufficient,  and  if  you  will  read  the  article  through 
careAUly,  yon  will  understand  the  reason. 


A.  HoNBT.— 1.  Either  the  Collotype  or  the  Woodburyiype  process 
will  answer  your  purpose.  The  Stannotype  is  a  modiflcation  o| 
the  latter,  especially  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  business 
photographer.    2.  Write  to  Mr.  Woodbury. 

J.  P.— 1.  The  silver  can  be  thrown  down  firom  the  waste  hyno  solu- 
tions by  stirring  in  a  little  strong  solution  of  sulnhide  or  potss- 
stnm.  Allow  the  black  deposit  to  settle,  and  add  a  little  more 
of  the  sulphide.  If  no  more  of  the  black  precipitate  is  formed, 
sufficient  sulphide  was  added  in  the  first  instance.  The  black  pre- 
cipitate may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  fusing  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  2.  The  waste  pyro  developer  (gelatine- 
bromide)  contains  no  silver,  and  is  vslueless.  3.  By  the  action  of 
beat  on  gallic  acid,  air  being  exduded  as  far  as  possible. 

A  Young  Litho.— You  will  find  full  particulars  on  psge  838  of 
our  volume  for  1883. 

J.  Moon BT.— The  shilling  hand-book  published  by  the  Autotype 
Company  may  snswer  your  purpose ;  or  you  can  obtain  the  more 
comprehensive  hand-book  of  Dr.  Liesegang,  this  latter  bMng 
published  by  Sampson,  Low,  and  Co. 

J.  Habvbt.— Aniline  dye^.  such  as  Judson's,  will  answer  as  well  aa 
anything,  but  thoy  should  be  considerably  diluted  with  sicohol. 
It  is  often  better  to  work  witn  solutions  so  weak  that  several 
applications  are  required. 

A  Bbadbb. — The  exposure  g^ven  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  times 
as  much  as  was  required,  and  '*  reversed  action  "  set  in.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  obtain  a  good  negative  by  the  reversed  action  of 
light,  but  it  may  be  done  by  impregnating  the  film  with  bichro- 
mate of  potassium,  and  exposing  under  the  original  negative  for 
a  few  mmutes. 

W.  S.  Atwood.— Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  shall  appear  next 
wedc. 

J .  BuBND&BD. — ^From  your  description  we  should  think  that  your 
negatives  are  not  sufficientiy  dense. 


'^\t  il^otafrB^^lc  i[etos  ^gtttri^. 


Aflflistsnt  (Lady),  tint,  spot,  &o.— A.  G.,  5.  Heaton-vil.,  Heaton-rd.,  8.B. 
OoUotTpe  Printer,  ezpe.—S.  Bireh,  S,  Alpha-ter.,  Boston-rd.,  Hanwell. 
Operator  and  EetoneSer,  or  to  mans^.— Operator,  18,  TeIford-4d.,  W. 
Mounter,  Spotter,  Books  (Lady).— A.  E.  G.,  Photo.  News  Offloe. 
Opera.  &  Botonch,  all  branches.— Pyro,  1a,  Prinoe-of-Wales-rd.,  Norwich^ 
Operator  and  Retoucher.— ICanager,  Eaatover  House,  Bitton,  near  Bristol. 
Assistant  Operator.— A.  G.  &.,  Siaeetta  Cottage,  Weeks,  Byde,  I.W. 
Retoucher  &  Assist.  (Young  Lady).— Miss  J..  10,  £dith-rd.,  Feckbam,  S.E, 
Lady  for  Reoeption-Koom.  — E.  IJ.,  50,  Crockherbtoirn,  GardilT,  8.  Wales. 
Vianetter,  good  hand,  flrst-olass  Arm.— G.  £.  Lann,  Market-st.,  Brighton. 
Retoucher.— F.  Piper,  56,  Walfoxd-id..  Stoke  Newington,  y. 
Ax^st,  for  Monochrome  and  Water  Colour.— Z.  A.,  Photo,  Ntw$  Office. 
Operator,  clever  at  lighting,  &c.— F.W.,  1,  CUylands-rd.,  Clapham-rd.,  S.W. 
Reception  Room,  Young  Lady  of  exp.— M.  A.  G.,  Photo,  JVetPt  Offloe. 
Reception  Room,  Shop,  Books,  &o.— W.  C,  160,  Arlington-rd.,  N. 
Youth,  as  Assist.  Op.  or  Frin'.er.— L.D.,0amhridge-garden8,  Hotting  Hill. 
Assistant  Operator  and  Printer.— B.  D.,  576,  Sun'terland-st,  Pimlico. 
Reoep.  Room,  Mounter,  ftc.— M.  W.,  66,  Parma-cres.,  Glapham  Junction. 
Printer  or  Gen.  Assist,  (young  man).— Evanii,  9,  Churoh-flt.,  Folkestone. 
Reoeption  Room,  Mount,  Spot,  Books.- F.  W.,  Chryssell-rd.,  Brizton-rd. 
Printer  and  Toner.— Printer,  24,  Crick-st.,  Burdett-rd.,  £. 
Operator,  Retoucher,  Enlarger.— Alpha,  115,  High-st.,  Camden-town. 
Artist,  well  up.— P.  Eckhart,  105,  Hall-pl.,  Hall-pk.,  Paddington. 
Retoucher  and  Oolourist  (lady).-^.  J.,  Photo,  Htwe  Office. 
ArtUt,  medallist.- Miss  A.  H,  88,  Stoke  yewinffton-id.  N. 
Opttator  or  Manager.— A.  E.  Walker,  Bastwood,  Notts. 
Assist.  Printer  &  vignetter.— G.  E.  Cann,  Market-st ,  Brighton. 
Assistant  Operator,  or  Manage  Branch.— H.  W.,  Finshury-drous,  B.O. 
General  Asttst.,  good  all  round.— X.  Y.  Z.,  i8,  Ledhury-rd.,  Bayswater. 
Assist.  Op.,  &c.  (town  only).— C.  H.  E.,  50,  London-st.,  Tottennam-ct..rd. 
Assist.,  can  print,  tone,  paint  enlaig.— Silver,  40,  Gower-st,,  Birmingham, 
Assist.,  enl.  on  Morcan's  pap.— F.  P.,  16,  Rochester^.,  Camden-rd.,N.W. 
Assist.,  retouch  heads  for  puolication.— Retoucher,  Phvto,  Jiowe  Oflloe. 
Reoeption  Room,  aa  Improver.— X.  Y.  Z.,  5,  Jesse-ter.,  T 


Bmtfloyinant    <Mr«r«d, 

Saleswomui  and  Stock-keeper,  to  spot,  ftc— J.  E.  Bliss,  Camhridge. 
Retottoher,  flrst-daas.— W.  McLeish,  71,  Nortbgate,  Darlington. 
Young  Lady  P<inter.— Gartside  and  Risley,  Photo.  Nome  Office. 
Retoucher,  dever.— J.  Hawke,  George-st.,  Plymouth. 
Dry-Plate  Coaters,  experienced.- Prestwich.  155,  City-rd.,  E. 
Photo-lithographer,  experienced.— Photo.,  150,  Queen  Vietoria-et.,  E.G. 
Photo.,  expe.  laxgest  cameras.— &  Meverstein,  860,  High  Holbom.W.O. 
Retoucher,  for  high-dasa  work.— Mavius  and  Vivash.  49,  Ann-st.,  Belfast. 
Operator  Ibr N.W.  Provinces,  India.— India,  Photo,  Now*  Office. 
Photo.  Artist,  first-class,  all-round  hand. -W.  Knight,  47,  Coney-st.,  York. 
Young  Woman,  charge  of  Ptinting  Room.— W.  Winter,  Midland-rd.,  Derby. 
Printer  and  Toner,  young,  for  City.- Viaduct,  Photo,  Ne»$  Office. 
Retoucher,  flrdt-dass.— Negietti  &  Zambra,  Photo.  Dept,.  Crystal  Palace. 
Printer  &  Toner  (female)  to  manage. -Holden  &  Co.,  42,  Clty-rd.,  Bristol. 
Photo-lithog.,  perm,  if  comp.— X  ,  c'o  Smith  &Oo.,  Gresham Houses  B.C. 
Trareller,  to  Sell  Backgrounds.— Photo.,  5a,  York-ter.,  Glapham." 
Printer,  skilful  Tiaoetter.— Morgan  and  Kidd,  Helio  H juse,  GTt>enwich. 
Silver  Printer  and  Toner  (good).— W.  Wilson,  77,  De  Boauvoir-rd..  N. 
Photo-Lithogr«pher  ftPhoto-Ktcher.— Meek  &  Co.,  4,  Oablo-st.,  Li^-frpool. 
All-round  hand,  wet  ft  dry.— Tune  &  Co.,  Warrington  House. Tottenham. 
I  Retoucher  of  first-slasi  abiUty.— H.  W.  Winter,  Alexandre  Booms,  Derby. 
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USING    CONCENTRATED    SOLUTIONS   IN 
MAKING  EMULSIONS. 

A  UTTLE  time  ago  we  made  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
the  amoont  of  ooaceniration  or  dilation  of  the  solutions 
used  in  making  emalsioas.  Farther  experiments  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  were  then  working  show  resalts 
that  make  ns  wish  to  add  a  little  to  what  we  said  before. 

The  general  tenor  of  onr  obserFations  to  which  we 
refer,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  water  used  to 
diis(d7e  the  salts  from  which  emulsions  are  made — that  is 
to  say,  the  Bilver  nitrate  and  the  bromide,  and  sometimes 
iodide  of  ammonium  or  potassiam — has  a  great  Inflaence  on 
the  length  of  time  taken  to  gain  sensitireness.  That  the 
leai  the  water — in  other  words,  the  more  concentrated  the 
solutions — ^the  shorter  is  the  time  required  for  sensitire- 
ness  to  be  gained. 

We  now  repeat  this  statement,  but  more  emphatically, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  variation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  water  used  in  emulsifying  and  in  subsequent  boil- 
ing has  more  influence  in  the  time  taken  to  get  a  bine 
bfomide  of  silyer.  than  the  variation  of  any  other  constt- 
tnent  of  the  emulsion,  so  long,  at  least,  as  dioae  conati- 
toents  are  used  within  the  limits  of  proportion  which  are 
eoDsidered  permissible  in  emulsion  work. 

To  take  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  there  will  be  much 
lets  variation  prodnced  in  the  time  required  to  gain  sensi- 
tifeoesa  by  varying  the  excess  of  bromide  from  the  smallest 
that  is  commonly  used,  than  there  will  be  by  varying  the 
amount  of  water  used  to  dissolve  the  salts,  from  the  smallest 
gifen  in  any  formula  to  the  largest  given  in  any  formnla. 
And  yet  we  scarcely  hear  mention  of  the  quantity  of  water 
is  a  factor  in  the  question  of  gaining  sensitiveness.  So 
much  is  it  neglected,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  formulsa  given  withont  any  mention  being  mode  of  the 
quantity  of  water  in  which  the  salts  are  to  be  dissolved. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  solations  are  used  neutral, 
the  factor  whioh  has  the  next  greatest  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  time  whioh  will  be  taken  for  sensitiveness  to  be 
ninea,  is  the. amount  of  excess  of  bromide  irhioh  is  used. 
The  greater  the  excess,  the  more  rapidly  will  sensitiveness 
he  gained,  and  this  is  more  the  case  when  the  solutions  are 
ooooentrated  than  when  they  are  dilute.  A  certain  increase 
in  the  excess  of  bromide  will  enable  sensitiveness  to  be 
gained  in  half  the  time  it  was  before,  if  the  solutions  are 
ooooentrated.  With  dilute  solutions,  the  same  increase  of 
excess  of  bromide  will  have  comparatively  little  inflaence 
on  the  time  taken  to  gain  sensitiveness. 

The  amount  of  gelatine  need  in  emulsifying  and  during 
boiling  has  much-  less  inflaence  on  the  time  necessary  to 
gain  sensitiveness  than  is  generally  supposed.  Indeed,  we 
have^  found  that  ae  may  vary  the  amount  of  gelatine  used 
within  very  wide  limits,  without  muoh  influencing  the  time 


required  to  convert  the  silver  bromide  from  the  variety  red 
by  transmitted  light,  to  that  blue  by  the  same. 

We  shall  heie  be  more  specific,  and  give  two  precise 
formulae  to  illustrate  the  general  statements  which  we  have 
been  making  above. 

No.  1. 
A. — Silver  nitrate 

Water        

B. — Bromide  of  potassium 

Gelatine 

Water       


... 


...  200  grains 
...      2  ounces 
...  170  grains 
...     50      ,, 
2  ounces 


No.  2. 
A. — Silver  nitrate 

Water 
B.— Bromide  of  potassiam     ... 

Gelatine 

Water 


••• 
... 


..a 
... 


... 
... 


... 
... 


...  200  grains 
5  ounces 
...  170  grains 
60     „ 
5  ounces 


... 


It  will  be  seen  that  between  No.  1  and  Na  2  there  is 
nothing  varied  except  the  amount  of  water  used.  Never- 
theless, if  all  solations  be  used  neutral,  it  will  be  found  that 
after  emulsifying,  Na  1  can  soaroely  be  raised  to  near  the 
boiling  point  before  the  conversion  from  red  to  blue  bro- 
mide is  complete.  Placing  the  quantity  ^iven  in  a  g^Iazed 
jar  in  boiling  water,  ten  minntes  only  has,  in  oor  experience, 
elapsed  before  a  blue  and  sensitive  bromide  has  resulted. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  formula  Na  1 — whioh,  by  the 
way,  is  only  of  use  for  a  precipitation  process — we  have  had 
to  boil  from  two  to  three  hours  to  bring  about  the  desired 
change. 

We  are  now  assuming  that  the  solutions  are  neutral. 
By  making  both  or  one  of  them  decidedly  acid,  longer 
time  will  be  necessary  to  gain  sensitiveness  in  the  case  of 
both  formula  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  ease  of  No.  2,  it  will  be 
found  almost  impossible  to  get  it. 

The  solutions  may  be  made  even  more  concentrated 
than  we  have  mentioned  in  formula  No.  1 ;  but,  in  this 
case,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  satisfaetonf 
emulsion  to  begin  with,  unless  we  use  a  good  deal  of  aoio. 
With  neutral  solutions  so  very  concentrated  as,  for 
example,  we  would  have  if  we  used  in  No.  2  an  ounce  and 
a-hali  of  water  only,  instead  of  the  two  ounces  given^  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  ruby  emulsion  to  start 
with,  and  have  even  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  silver  bromide  in  suspension  at  all.    A  bromide 

?reyish  blue  by  transmitted  light  has  been  got  at  once, 
'his  is  fairly  sensitive,  if  used  ss  it  is,  but  gives  plates  of 
very  poor  quality. 

Our  present  practice  is  to  so  proportion  the  quantities 
used,  that  we  may  get  sensitiveness  in  a  time  somewhere 
between  the  two  limits  which  we  have  mentioned.  We 
fancy  that  the  best  result  is  obtained  when  about  half- 
aurhour  of  boiling  is  required  to  cause  the  change  from 
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red  to  bloa  bromide.  Thii  is  the  oaae  wUh  the  putiotilaf 
■amplcB  of  ohemlciJB  whiah  we  ue  now  nring  when  the 
folloning  modificatioa  of  the  lormulB  jiut  giren  in 
u»d:— • 

4.— Silfer  nitrate 

W»ter       


Gelttiae  (NUBOn's  No.  2) 
Strong  hjdrochloria  Mid 
Water       


,  200  grains 
3^oniicea 
.  170  gaine 
.  60  „ 
.  1  mimim 
3i  ounces 


UtUf-ftn-honr  of  boiling  with  thi<  gives  a  rapid  plate, 
the  ocnTeraioa  from  red  to  blae  bromide  being  tbeD  com- 
plete. Sdll  greater  rspiditjr  can  be  gained  bj  ooDtinaing 
Wling  for  fiftj  minntea  or  an  hoar.  Boiling  bejond  this 
prodnoei  fog  in  ooi  hands. 


zaCHOKKE'S  IH8TAH  TAKE0U8  SHUTTER. 
As  tDgenions  application   o(    the  goiding-cam  principle 
governs  the  opening  and  abutting  of  Qiis  apparatna,  and  a 
ret;  little  explanation  will  aerre  to  make  the  subjoined 
diagrams  intwligible  to  the  reader. 

The  actual  screens  or  flaps  Terj  cloaelr  resemble  those 
of  Mr.  Spink's  shatter,  which  was  fignred  on  page  S21  of 
our  Tolnme  (or  1882  ;  bnt  the  meohaoioal  principles  upon 
which  it  acts  are  quite  different 

B  (figs.  1  and  2)  is  «  disc  of  metal  which  can  be  made  to 
reTolve  on  its  axis,  and  in  this  plate  a  deep  cam-ohannel, 
somewhat  resembling  the  outline  ol  an  hour-glass,  is  cat, 
sa  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  bent  arms  B  B,  which 
cany  the  half  discs,  are  provided  with  studs,  which  can  play 
freely  in  the  oam-ohaunel.    Kow  it  is  obvious  ttkat  if  the 


bnUHi  disc  be  turned  ronnd  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  as  in  fig.  2, 
the  ahotter  will  be  open,  while  a  further  mOTOment  of  a 
quarter  of  a  drcle  will  close  it  again.  A  lerer  and  catch 
(IJ  seiTes  to  fix  the  rerolriiig  disc  at  either  one  of  two 
ftaata,  one  being  a  quarter  of  a  circle  from  the  starting 
podtion,  and  the  other  point  half  a  circle  from  the  initial 
podtion,  and  it  can  be  released  from  either  of  these  po«i- 
tiona  by  a  pienmatic  ball,  situated  on  the  other  aide, 
(Bg,  8),  lifting  the  catch  throagfa  Uie  agency  of  the  lerer 
&.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  spring  conteined  in  a 
box,  U  (fig.  3),  aarvee  to  constantly  preia  the  disc  B  back 
towards  ita  startiug  imint,  and  this  sprine  can  be  wound 
npto  any  reqairedaegree  of  tension,  so  uat  the  speed  of 
the  dintter  may  thua  to  adjusted  with  great  exactness. 

It  will  be  aeeu  that  the  Zsohokke  shutter  eombinea  in 
itieU  the  main  points  of  exeellenM  which  one  looks  for  in 
■aclianainiantns — viz.,  opening  from  the  centre,  compact- 
ness in  lotion  to  tbe  aperture  covered,  and  steadiness  of 
motion.  It  wiU  give  an  exposure  as  short  as  one-fiftieth 
of  a  second,  and  one  as  long  as  half  a  second.  The  maker 
is  Steiuheil,  of  Munich,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into 
thia  country  by  Messrs.  Megretti  and  Zambra. 


CBATUN  ENLARGEMENXa 
TBe  softnoM  and  permanency  of  enlai^ed  poitrails,  care- 
fully executed  in  coloured  crayons,  renden  them  very 
attractive,  and  specially  valuable  in  many  instances,  as 
works  of  art 

The  usual  method  of  producing  life-siied  crayon 
mctores  is  b^  pisoing  a  dispositive  in  an  ordinary  magic 
lantern,  focniaing  the  image  of  the  sise  reqnired  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  crayon,  and  then,  in  thedarkenedroom,  sketchiag 
in  the  lominona  picture  wiUi  great  nicety  and  exactness. 

Such  a  sketch  can  be  finished  afterwards  by  the  aid  of 
«  guide  print  from  original  negative,  or  better  still  by 
(me  or  two  sittings  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  In  the 
lundi  of  a  noUy  good  artist  moh  a  picture  leaves  little 


to  be  desired,  being  exceedingly  life-like  and  pleasing. 
Uowever,  the  demand  upon  the  artist's  power  is  very 
great,  and  the  expense,  consequently,  considerable ;  and 
the  likeness  is  sometimes  lost ;  still,  if  the  enlargement  be 
taken  on  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper,  by  one  of  the  processes 
recently  described  in  theae  pages,  the  likeness  is  insured, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  same  soft  hlend- 
ings  of  light  and  shade  on  a  paper  with  a  surfsce  so 
different  from  that  of  crayon  paper.  We  have  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  prepare  a  very  snitable  paper  for 
tluB  purpose  by  simply  mixing  with  each  ounce  of  food 
geUtiue  bromide  emnUion,  a  small  te'aipoonfiU  of 
powdered  pumice-stone  previously  sifted  through  Sua 
muslin.  This  is  stirred  up  well,  and  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
coated  therewith  by  either  of  the  methods  we  have  before 
suggested.  Such  an  emulsion  adheres  rather  badly  to  the 
paper,  especially  if  the  latter  is  used  without  drying  ;  but 
th^  difficulty  is  soon  got  over  by  the  use  of  a  snbstntum. 
That  which  has  provM  satisfactory  and  most  easily  made 
and  applied,  in  our  case,  is  the  one  described  by  Csptain 
Abney  some  two  yean  ago,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  n 
small  quantity  ol  gelatine  in  acetic  acid,  oy  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  then  diluting  the  solution  with  methylated 
spirit  We  see  no  nsaesrity  (or  precipitatiug  the  gdatine 
as  recommended,  and  then  re-dissolving  Uie  precipitate 
in  more  acetic  add. 

This  can  easily  be  broshed  over  the  paper,  or  poiued 
over  if  the  paper  be  previonsly  i^ned  to  a  flat  board. 
Drying  can  be  hastened  by  heat  The  paper  dionld  be 
wetted  in  water  before  applying  the  emuuion.  An  ex- 
ceedingly thin  coating  is  require^  as  nothing  more  than  a 
very  thin  grey  image,  full  of  detail,  is  ueceasary  as  a  per- 
fect base  for  future  operations  with  coloured  crayons. 
The  emulsion  must  be  well  stirred  before  applying  to  paper, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  coated  sheet  should  not  at 
onoe  be  exposed  in  the  camera  or  dark-room,  aa  soon  as 
the  coating  has  set  Development  ahonld  be  arreated  as 
soon  as  detail  is  out,  as  no  strength  of  dark  deposit  should 
be  there  to  interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  ctuoon  to  be 
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applied ;  only  a  aafficient  faint  gaide  to  the  artist  to 
render  the  retention  of  the  likeness  certain  with  ordinary 
care.  *  Leas  artistic  skill  being  required,  leas  expense  is  in- 
curred, and  any  photographer — ^professional  or  amateur — 
"who  can  make  a  few  ounces  of  good  emalsion,  can  easily 
prodaee  a  life-size  head  ready  for  the  hands  of  the  ooloar- 
ist  In  crayon. 

We  may  mention  that,  in  oar  hands,  the  sabstratam 
jost  described  has  answered  perfectly  for  opal  work,  either 
in  gelatine  or  collodion,  especially  in  cases  where  annoyance 
is  caused  by  dnst,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  rapidly  by  heat 
before  any  dust  can  adhere  to  it.  The  emnfaion  as  above 
can  be  used  for  opals,  and  will  give  a.matt  sorface  as  with 
paper,  and,  L'ke  the  latter,  they  can  be  coated  and  used  at 
ottce,  Boilicient  emnlaion  only  being  taken  from  the  stock. 
It  ia  well  in  this  case  to  soak  plates  or  paper  in  water 
before  development,  or  air-bells  may  form  white  spots  in 
the  ultimate  picture. 


TKIP  TO  SAHARA. 

BY  A  COCKNEY. 

On  a  yellow  'bus  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Boad.  Mind 
yon,  I  don't  say  that  this  is  the  straightest  way  to  the 
Great  Desert.  I  believe  that  if,  after  passing  the  '*'  Horse- 
shoe," you  were  to  turn  into  Endell  Street,  and  take  Covent 
Garden  on  your  way,  it  would  be  nearer.  Bat  then  the 
yellow  'buses  from  the' "  Mother  Redcap  '*  doa*t  pass  that 
waj,  and  the  driver  is  obliged  to  go  by  his  usual  route, 
whether  you  are  bound  for  the  Sahara,  or  St.  Martinis  Lane. 
So  there  is  no  uie  grumbling ;  I  pay  my  twopence  at  St. 
Martin's  Church  like  a  philosopher,  and  walk  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

Charing  Cross.  The  luggage  porter  takes  a  long  time 
looking  through  the  little  volume  I  hand  him  when  he 
aaks  me  for  my  ticket.  I  have  begged  him  to  label  my 
ba^  for  Marseilles,  and  he  is  now  deeply  interested  in  the 
book  of  travel  they  have  given  me  at  the  booking-office  in 
exchange  for  £17  18).  *'  Where  is  the  Girdle  Railway 
coapon  ?  "  he  presently  asks.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 
I  should  have  thought  the  thick  little  volume  of  tickets 
woald  have  satisfied  any  reasonable  porter,  for  they  are 
there  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  So,  after  looking 
orer  the  porter's  shoulder  for  a  while,  I  hazard  that  it  may 
he  among  the  Spanish  sheets.  But  he  is  not  satisfied,  and 
as  he  labels  the  luggage,  suggests  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
for  me  later  on. 

Oat  into  a  London  mist  across  the  river  we  go,  our 
train  rather  uncertain  of  its  way  at  first,  evidently,  for  it 
slows,  and  halts,  and  backs  at  times.  But  this  is  only 
while  we  are  still  among  the  fog  and  the  chimney-pots.  By 
the  time  we  reach  New  Cross  the  carriages  are  spinning 
al€»ng  at  high  speed,  aod  green-turfed  Chiuehurst  and  leafy 
SeviNioaks  are  past  and  away  before  there  is  well  'time  to 
settle  down  to  the  morning  paper. 

Bad  news  from  Egypt  again  I  And  the  Queen's  speech 
aa  nnialeieBting  as  ever.  Short  disjointed  paragraphs  Her 
Majesty  adopts,  in  order  to  make  the  stale  news  she  tells 
as  look  tempting.  Bah  I  What's  the  good  of  saying 
Gofdoa  has  gone  to  Khartoum,  and  that  the  Madagascar 
difficulty  with  the  French  is  as  good  as  over?  I  should 
think  so,  indeed.    Why,  it  all  happened  last  year. 

Dover.  Two  sudden  dips  into  darkness  under  Shakes- 
pearls  Cliff,  and  we  are  on  the  Admiralty  Pier,  with  the 
fretful  waves  washing  as  restlesslv  as  ever  against  the 
ffranite  aea-wall.  ''The  Calais  boat  opposite;  Ostend 
rather  on  I "  shout  the  men  in  blue  jerseys  worked  with 
red ;  and  so  we  go  opposite  and  down  a  steeply  inclined 
gangway  all  wet  and  slippery  with  recent  swabbing. 

A  close  paint  smell  in  the  cabin,  as  usual.  A  well-cut 
ham  and  plenty  of  brandy-and-water  seem  to  be  the  only 
refreshments,  although  it  is  true  there  are  some  smart  pints 
of  champagnes-all  gold  and  white  labels— on  the  table 
too,  bat  nobody  ever  touches  them.     Somehow  X  ney^r 


care  for  high  living  on  board  a  steamer.  I  am  not  a  bad 
sailor,  of  course — nobody  is ;  but  I  always  prefer  to  munch 
a  dry  biscuit,  and  to  lie  down  on  a  couch,  if  I  can.  It  is 
a  habit  I  have,  that  I  have  acquired  by  something  inside 
generally  telling  me  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do. 

We  are  getting  on.  This  black  structure  of  tarred 
planks,  that  rises  from  the  low  stretch  of  yellow  sand,  is 
Calais  harbour,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  our  swiftsteamer, 
with  its  sloping  white  funnels,  is  running  between  the  high 
black  piles  on  either  side.  There  is  the  same  crushing, 
rugs  and  parcels  in  hand,  to  get  ashore ;  the  same  rush,  as 
of  old,  across  to  the  line  of  carriages ;  the  same  hoisting 
and  pushing  into  the  comfortably  stuffed  drab-Uned 
coaches  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord. 

"  Viugt-cinq  minutes  d^arrdt!"  shouts  the  white-aproned 
gar9on,  with  a  view  to  induce  you  to  descend.  <*  Twenti- 
faive  meenetst "  he  adds,  when  you  shake  your  head ;  and 
then,  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear,  he  rubs  a  big  25  on  the 
glass  with  his  fingers.  At  this,  as  I  am  getting  up  my 
Spanish,  I  venture,  '*Habla  Espagnol?"  doubtfully;  he 
looks  up,  walks  away  sulkily,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 
The  waiter^s  disgust  does  not,  however,  so  much  matter 
just  now,  for  as  soon  as  the  train  starts,  one  of  mr  frieuds 
unpacks  a  fowl,  while  I  get  out  my  ham  sandwicnes,  and 
these,  with  a  ''  demi "  of  Burguody,  which  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  purchase  on  passing  through  the  buffet, 
make  up  a  splendid  banquet  that  we  thoroughly  enjoy 
after  our  sea  trip. 

And  now  I  am  well  on.  the  way,  I  ought  to  say  a  few 
words  about  my  outfit.  There  is  plenty  of  room  here  in 
the  comfortable  railway  carriage  for  examining  it  all,  and 
plenty  of  time,  too,  before  we  get  to  Marseilles  to-morrow 
rooming  at  ten.  I  have  got  my  camera  in  a  little  water- 
proof case  in  the  netting  overhead,  so  we  will  have  it  down 
to  look  at.  Here  it  is  lying  on  the  cushion,  a  brand-new 
half-plate  apparatus  of  shining  mahogany  and  weU-polished 
brass  fittings.  The  fact  is,  I  was  rather  afraid  of  my  ancient 
experiences,  and  have  left  behind  my  two  little  cameras 
that  served  me  so  well  in  my  knapsack  joumies  a  dosen  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  One  of  them  weighed  1^  lbs.,  and  the 
other  2|  lbs.,  but  they  only  took  5  by  4  plates  ;  stall  I  have 
some  misgivings  about  weight  and  bulk,  and,  as  I  look  at 
my  shining  friend  on  the  seat  opposite,  1  am  beginning  to 
think  whether  I  should  not  have  d<Hie  better  to  have  been 
a  little  more  modest 

The  fact  is,  the  term  *'  tourist  photographer  "  wants  to 
be  better  defined.  I  am  a  tourist  photographer,  I  take  it, 
and  as  such,  thought  I,  I  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  one 
of  the  best  manufacturers  and  purchase  a  *'  tourist  camera." 
There  are  several  advertisers  in  the  i  ear-Book,  bo  to  the 
r£AR-B0OK  I  turned  for  information.  There  was  not 
much  choice  as  to  price  or  to  weight,  I  found,  so  a  decision 
was  soon  arrived  at.  1  have  carried  a  camera  into  most 
countries  of  Europe^ to  Norway  in  the  North,  and  Italy 
in  the  South-^but  my  last  trip  was  five  years  ago^  before 
gelatine  plates  were  in  every-day  use.  So,  in  a  way,  I  am 
quite  a  novice  as  '*  teurist-photographer,"  and  in  these 
circumstances  it  behoves  one  to  be  humble  and  to  take 
advice.  I  have  taken  it,  and  henoe,  apparentiy,  my  some- 
what uncomfortable  position. 

Yet  stay ;  I  mnat  plead  guilty  to  being  obstinate  <m  one 
point.  It  is  this.  Mv  half -plate  camera  being  a  **  tourist- 
camera,**  must,  perforce,  oe  all  right,  and  though  it 
weighs  no  less  than  four  pounds  ana  aJialf ,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  as  many  as  seventeen  catches  and  screws  of 
one  kind  and  another,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit.  But  the  case,  being  a  mere  article  of  packing,  I 
was  not  bound  to  carry,  and  so  I  have  left  it  behind.  '*  I 
want  a  mere  cover  of  waterproof  canvas  with  flaps,*'  was 
my  demand,  and  in  satisfaction  of  this,  there  was  sent  home 
a  stout  leather  cart-horse  like  equipment  with  heavy  canvas 
sides,  weighing  8  lbs.  3  os.  A  friend  told  me,  just 
before  starting,  that  this  sort  of  oa8t-ir<Mi  portmanteau 
might  be  uaefui,  after  ftU,  incase  the  oamera  got  kicked 
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ftboatb  But  then,  I  do  not  mean  to  kick  it  about,  but  to 
carry  it,  very  carefully ;  so  I  have  put  the  apparatus  in 
a  thin  waterproof-cover,  weighing  three  ounces,  and  this, 
rolled  up  in  my  overcoat  and  slung  in  a  coat-strap,  will 
Batiafy  me.  The  three  pounds  of  portmanteau  my  friend 
will  be  quite  welcome  to  if  he  will  accept  them. 

But  as  to  the  definition  of  a  "  tourist  photographer.'' 
I  don't  know  if  I  am  right,  but  my  idea  of  him  is  this : 
that  he  is  somebody  out  for  a  holiday,  and  carries  a 
camera  with  him,  much  as  he  would  a  note-book  or 
album ;  he  wants  to  have  a  pleasant  trip  or  tour,  and 
bring  home  pictorial  notes  or  sketches  of  tnat  tour.  That 
is  my  object  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  is  why  I 
caU  myself  a  tourist  photographer.  A  pleasant  holiday 
is  my  first  aim ;  to  bring  home  reminiscences  of  ib  is  the 
second.  Therefore,  the  photographic  apparatus  must  be 
subordinated  altogether  to  the  pleasuring,  and  this  is  not 
the  case  if  the  tourist  is  a  slave  to  his  camera,  and  is  over- 
burdened by  his  outfit.  Of  course,  if  the  object  were  to 
make  the  journey  a  paying  concern  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, or  if,  as  amateur,  the  chief  aim  were  to  secure  a 
complete  set  of  views  of  value  from  a  geographical  or 
artistio  standpoint,  it  would  be  another  matter  altogether, 
and  then  you  would  be  a  travelling  photographer  more  than 
anything  else.  The  two  things,  I  hold,  are  quite  distinct, 
and  it  is  because  I  choose  to  be  the  more  modest  of  the 
two,  I  do  not  want  to  carry  an  unnecessary  burden. 

(hie  moment.  Here  is  Paris,  with  its  tall  white  buildinss 
growing  up  around  us,  the  acres  of  whitewash  occasionally 
varied  by  structures  of  pale  green.  Legends  in  big  black 
letters  are  written  everywhere  about  the  Bon  Diable,  and 
the  Magasin  du  Louvre,  and  Caf^  Estaminet,  and  Defense 
d'afficher.  But  I  am  not  going  into  Paris,  but  around  the  city 
by  the  Girdle  Railway,  about  which  my  friend  the  porter 
at  Charing  Gross  was  so  anxious.  It  is  a  long  way  round, 
by-the-bye,  to  the  Lyons  terminus,  but  once  here,  if  you 
have  your  wits  about  you,  there  is  a  capital  dinner  to  be 
got,  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  eat  it  in. 

But  to  resume  what  I  was  saying  about  the  tourist 
photompher.  Supposing  he  is  satisfied  to  work  with  a 
half -plate  camera,  i  contend  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  an  apparatus  weighing  less  than  mine  does,  viz.,  4^  lbs. 
without  lens  or  dark  slides.  The  diligences  in  Algeria 
limit  the  traveller's  luggage  to  85  lbs.,  and  yet  my  photo- 
graphic outfit,  restricted  as  it  is,  comes  to  two-thirds  of 
this  weight 

Here  are  the  items  :— 

Camera     ..* 

Rubber  ease        

Stand  and  top     

Three  dark-sudes  (double) 
Lens,  shutter,  and  cloth... 
Six  dozen  plates  (thin  glass) 
Divers 
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lbs. 

on 

4 

8 

0 

8 

2 

2 

1 

14 

1 

0 

15 

0. 

0 

7 
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My  camera,  it  i?  true,  is  not  only  stout  and  firm  and 
exoellently  made,  but  is  capable  of  being  fitted  with  half- 
a-dozen  lenses  of  different  focus,  can  be  employed  for 
oopying,  and  has  every  appliance  that  the  most  refined 
photOCTapher  desires.  But  I  would  wilUngly  dispense 
with  the  ability  of  a  tourist-camera  to  be  used  for  eopyini? 
if  a  pound  or  pound  and  a-half  of  its  weight  were  struck 
off ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  most  bona  fide  tourists 
would  say  the  same.  Unless  some  Arab  in  the  Great 
Sahara— by-the-bye,  this  Sahara  is  a  long  way  off  at  present, 
but  I  suppose  if  the  train  goes  rattling  on  in  this  way  for 
a  bit  longer,  shaking  your  bones  Uke  an  unstrapped  tripod 
I  shall  soon  come  within  measurable  distance  of  it— I  say 
unless  some  Arab  in  the  desert  should  bring  a  faded  carte 
of  his  mother-in-law  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  ex- 
^r^^x  ^^^^  ^®'*'®  ^®'  •  ^^^  copies,  I  do  not  quite  see 
W  What  use  the  copying  arraogement  wiJJ  be  to  me.    In  al 


word,  the  so-called  tourist  camera  of  to-day  seems  to  me  a 
most  delightful,  ingenious,  and  well-constructed  instru- 
ment, and  to  be  pre-eminently  suited  for  every  purpose  in 
the  world  except  that  of  a  tourist  photographer. 

But  it  is  time  for  bed  now.  We  left  Macon  behind  aa 
hour  ago,  and  the  rattle  and  din  of  a  F.L.M.  carriage  is 
apt  to  make  you  sleepy  after  a  ride  of  a  dozen  hours.  My 
companions  are  already  in  a  state  of  torpor  in  different 
comers  of  the  carriage,  snugly  ensconced  against  the  softly- 
padded  cushions,  and  twisted  up  into  unshapely  masses  in 
their  shawls  and  rugs.  Dozing  is  easy  nncier  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  only  when  the  train  comes  to  a  full 
stop,  and  strange  nasal  shouto  are  heard  through  the  still 
night  that  you  get  awakened.  On  we  go  again— on — on— > 
until  I  begin  to  see  picturesque  Arabs  around,  and  palm 
trees,  and  the  Great  Saha 

No,  that  big  station  with  the  lights  was  Lyons.  I  rub 
the  glass  and  look  out  at  the  fierce  moustached  officials 
hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  chill  morning  air.  The  last 
time  I  was  in  Lyons  I  remember  was  in  1858,  when  on  my 
first  visit  to  Switzerland,  and  now  I  am  off  to  the  Great 
Saha  .... 

By  Jove !  how  bright  the  daylight  is,  as  it  comes  in 
beating  in  upon  us  all  drowsy,  begrimed,  and  unwashed. . 
That  broad  river  must  be  the  Rhone,  hurrying  on  ite  way, ' 
like  ourselves,  to  Marseilles ;  and  soon  i^terwards  on  the 
left  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Marseilles  at  last.  Eight  hundred  miles  is  not  bad 
travelling  for  the  first  day.    I  get  together  my  rugs  and 

Farcels,  and  make  ready  for  the  Custom's  examination, 
shall  have  to  pass  my  packets  of  dry  plates,  done  up  in 
hal^dozens,  and  lying  perdus  in  certain  articles  of  apparel 
in  my  Gladstone  bag.  By-the-bye,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  packing  dry  plates ;  the  fact  is,  that  you  can 
say  a  good  deal,  but  do  very  little  with  them,  when  it  comes 
to  packing.  I  mean  that  you  canH  get  out  of  it  that  they 
really  are  heavy  and  bulky.  Now  I  don't  thinks 
"  Messieurs  k  la  aonane,  s'il  vous  plait." 

Pray  excuse  me  finishing  just  now.  The  boat  for 
PhilippeviUe  starts  at  5  p.m.,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  on 
board  I  will  proceed. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  DIAPHRAGMS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES. 

BY  DB.  SOOTT.* 

Many  an  amateur,  on  commencing  landscape  work,  is  troubled 
by  the  various  stops  applied  to  the  lens  he  poMesaes  not  bearing 
any  definite  relation  to  the  fixed  aperture  of  the  lens,  so  that 
even  if  he  knows  the  rule  to  square  the  exposure  for  each  deeiease 
m  size  of  the  stop,  he  is  still  in  trouble  on  account  of  the  nmn- " 
hers  on  them  not  having  any  definite  relation  ;  and  further,  if 
he  tries  tousa  another  lens  after  having  got  used  to  his  own,  he  is 
rathCT  worse  off  than  before,  for  a  time  at  least.     All  photo- 
graphers know  that  different  lenses  poesen  different  rapidities, 
birt  yet  this  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  the  whole 
differenoe  lying  m  the  stops. 

In  order  to  define  aoourately  the  sise  of  a  diwhragm  used  in 

any  lens,  a  *'^"'~"*''"  " "—    -         •      ••    ••  ^  •^* 

written  as 

/ .    This  ^  ^ 

the  length  of  the  focus  of  the  lens^'divided'by  some  figure  that 
will  give  the  size  of  the  stop. 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  lens  of  eight  inches  focus,  and  find  by 
measurement  that  the  laigest  stop  be  half-an-inch,  on  dividing 
the  latter  mto  fh»  former,  we  get  16  as  a  result  Now  write  thu 
as  ^^  and  we  have  the  exact  relation  of  the  stop  to  the  focal 
length.  If  another  atop  measures  quarter-inch,  the  resulting 
fraoUon  wiU  stand  ^.  By  this  simple  means  we  see  at  once  thaS 
the  latter  stop  is  one-half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  that  it  will 
require  four  times  the  exposure.  Again,  ahould  it  be  necessary 
to  have  two  different  lenaes  in  use,  as  it  may  not  always  be  possi- 
ble to  have  them  of  the  same  class— a  short  focus  symmetrical, 
and  a  long  focus  single  landscape  lens,  for  example— some  means 
of  comparmg  the  rates  of  exposure  should  be  at  hand.    In  two 

•  Atotiactof  aFapsrnaAtefimtbePhotogn^gBeoistjgf  litlaBd. 
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1,  I  &id  thit  ths  (uU  kpar- 
tureof  theaiD^e  lens  is  ^,  nhila  Ui&t  of  tha  Bjmmstricsl  lani 
■a  ^  Oa  aqiuuing  theae,  the  reUtioD  Btaada  pretty  naor  u  1  is 
te  H,  BO  ttut  tha  Utter  tani  lequires  in  increaae  of  eipoaura  in 
that  ntio.  Prom  thia  we  las  lliit  sU  leiuaa  pouew  the  Bame 
rafndity,  praridtd  ttu  ttops  btar  thi  lame  rtlstion  to  Iht  focui: 
tbe  gnat  diftenuioo  ia   ' 


a  ths  npid  Isnaea  o' 


gnphic  Sooiety  of  Gre&t  Britain  have  rsoammattded  what 
tamed  ■  "umfonn  ijpitein  "  of  numberiog  the  ttopa.  Thsv 
recammend  that  aU.atopi  baving  the  tonnula  ,  be  stamped  with 
tbe  figme  1,  this  being  thslargeit  aperture  tlut  it  la  at  preaent 
poaaibla  to  make,  and  srer;  ot&ar  atop  with  that  number  which 
would  indioate  the  ezpoanre  in  comparison  with  the  standard  j , 
wiUumt  regard  wheUier  all  tha  atopa  oaa  be  found  in  the  lena  or 
not.     The  fignrss  would  run  thua 


^  1    ■' 

T  ]    TT 

f|rfr 

-» 

/ 
US 

^ 

_/, 

i 

■1  ' 

.j    > 

IS 

32 

64 

lis 
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"Fba  intannedata  ooas  bj  cileulated  in  propurtioD.  IE  thia  was 
«anied  out  by  all  makan,  no  nmttar  what  tens  we  took  up,  the 
eooet  i^ditf  oonld  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

I  oaloilate  tha  formula  of  the  Tarioua  atopa  in  the  lent, 
■nd  aaiirt  thra«  or  four  of  those  that  bear  a  direct  proportion 
to  omIi  othtr,  ao  tliat  the  eipoaure  may  be,  say,  the  middle  atop, 
four  timra  tlu  full  aperture,  and  tbe  email  one  foor  times  the 
middle^  and  oonsequently  uteen  timea  the  fall  aperture. 


OOPYBIQHT  LAM  IN  BBIEF. 
CoFTKisHT  HMMU  the  ad«  and  exeliuiTe  right  to  oo^,  re- 
prndooe,  and  multiply,  by  any  means,  and  in  any  manner,  any 
original  jminHngj  drawing,  photograph,  or  other  vaA  of  art. 

Ct^irrigbt  accnies  to  uie  tuthm-  of  a  work  of  art,  by  Ttrtoe  of 
aatboiahip,  and  lasts  for  his  or  her  natural  life,  and  seven  years 
aftm- death. 

A»  looii  as  the  copyright  in  any  work  is  registered,  in  ao 
eatdanoe  with  the  proTisions  of  ths  Aot  of  Parliament  known  is 

a  same  as  auj  other  personal 

A  [oopsrly  registered  copyright  will  enable  the  owner  to  take 
laiiiiinlinHa  and  recover  penalties  wsinst  any  one  who,  without 
pmnJBon,  oopiss  or  Jmitwt-B,  whoUy  or  partially,  the  whole  or 
inj  portion  of  the  original  work  of  art  to  which  each  copyright 


^ndirt 


Dndar  the  Copyright  Act,  an  original  negating  or  the  photo- 
graolua  oopy  of  i^  ia  nonsidered  a  work  of  art. 

A  fdu)t<i)papber  CM  nukeanagati*eof  alsndsaape,of  natoril 
objects,  of  anhiteoture ;  in  shorty  of  any  objeot  or  objects  Id 
whieh  there  is  no  copyright,  and  Iho  ontrect  registmtion,  ao- 
■conliDg  to  the  Act,  will  secure  to  him  his  copyright  in  that 
particular  negative  or  phatogrsph.  He  cannot,  however,  prerent 
taj  oUier  person  makmg  another  negative  of  the  same  obiecta, 
even  from  the  suns  point  of  view,  and  as  nearly  as  poMible  under 


^    _    ir  take  the  portrait  of  a  peno 

. v  ol'tha  Bc^al  Family,  muiiaian,  actor,  Ac,  &o. — eopy- 

ligbt  can  only  be  seoored  by  a  signed  agreement,  made  at  or 
baCne  the  time  of  sitting,  between  the  person  whose  portrait  ia 
mad^  and  tite  penon  who  makea  the  negative.  IE  this  be  not 
doM^  and  the  namss  of  the  parties  to  the  sgreement  properly 
fined  up  in  the  repstration  form,  there  will  be  no  oopyrigbt. 

U  a  ffrtKp  of  persona  be  taken,  it  will  be  nee  b  wiry  to  have 
(he  sigsMtura  of  every  member  of  tha  group  to  the  agreemttit. 

Seeing  that  copyright  accrues  only  to  the  tiiiar  of  the  work, 
a  [oindpal  cannot  send  out  his  operator  to  execute  hie  commis- 
■km,  and  then  take  the  copyright  to  himself ;  it  will,  in  every 
case,  aocrns  to  th«  author  of  the  work- 
in  the  proent  state  of  the  law,  it  would  team  to  be  absolutely 


work,  or  Ii»«  it  done  nitdar  bis  personal  direction  and  super- 
vUea,  ha  most  have  an  samgnment  of  ths  copyright  from  the 
jmaaa  he  smplojs,  and  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  la  the  true 

Fortuiti  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  o(  budaen  have  no  oq>y- 


'ight,  except  by  spedal  agreement ;  bat  that  does  not  give  the 
light  to  the  photographer  to  print  from  the  uc^^tive  for  hie  own 
purpoaes.  He  ie  bound  to  use  the  negative,  if  he  retains  it,  only 
to  the  order  of  lua  employer. 

The  owner  of  a  copyright  picture  cannot  have  it  reproduced 
or  copied  unleea  he  afta  poasessee  the  copyright. 

Authom  of  original  works  should  seoure  copyright  by  r^is* 
tration  as  early  aa  poauble ;  illicit  copying  of  an  original  work 
before  the  oopyright  is  registered  is  actionab!e,  and  confers  no 
copyright. 

In  tranafera  of  photwraphic  buajneiaee,  each  oopyright 
ne^tive  must  be  duly  aamgned,  and  the  assignment  roistered 
at  Stationers' Hall;  uoleM  tlus  is  done,  the  purchaser  of  the 
buiiaess  does  not  acquire  the  oopyt^gbta. 

Proper  copyright  foroucan  be  obtained  for  one  penny  each 
at  Stationers'^  HalL 

The  penalties  for  infringement  ore  very  heavy,  the  offender 
upon  conviotian  b«iag  liable  to  beadjudged  to  forfut  a  aumnot 
exceeding  ten  ponnda  for  every  copy  aold,  or  offered  for  sale. — 
Aut«typt  Ifelu. 


Satrat  StdilUamu. 


AppllcationB  fbr  FroviBioiuil  PiToteatlaii. 

27S7-  Fbedbkiok  WooDWi.BD  BiUNBOH,  of  Iioeda,  in  the  coan^ 
of  York,  Pharmaceutical  Cbaioist,  for  an  invention  of  "  Im' 
provemeotHin^otogrsphic'shutters.'  "—Dated  Feb.  6,  ISB4' 

2981.  Walter  Bentlri  Woodbubt,  of  South  Norvrood,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  for  the  ioventicn  for  "  Iiaprovement*  in 
methods  for  producing  printing -blooka  by  meana  of  photo- 
graphy."—Dated  8th  February,  188*. 

2987.  Albibta  Maat  F&ancm  Cisnv,  of  200,  Bq^t  Street, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  W.,  Artiat  and  Inventor  of  Easy 
Artistic  Froceases,  for  an  invention  for  "  The  ea^  copying  and 
toning  of  photographic  and  other  prmta.  — Dat«d  8th 
February,  I88i. 

3017.  Joseph  Nobbis,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  coun^  of  War- 
wick, for  an  invention  for  "  Impcovemeuts  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornamental  building  slaba  or  tiles." — Dated  9lh  Feb- 
ruary, 1334. 

S026.  JOHH  and  ALfBS)  QBOBal  Hopkini.  of  Amwell  Cot- 
tage, Hoddeadon,  in  the  county  of  flerta,  Photogn^heis,  for 
an  invention  for  "  A  new  apparatua  for  the  exponog  of  photo- 
graphic  sensitive  plates  in  oameiss."— (Complete  Spedfios- 
tion)— Dated  9th  February,  183*. 

Patent  Sealed. 

3918.  Joseph  Julics  3*ces,  of  8,  Union  Court,  Old  Broad 
Street,  in  the  dly  of  London,  for  an  invention  of  "  Improva- 
manta  in  the  manufacture  of  pliable  plates  and  Eurfaces  aa  a 
substitute  for  glaa  for  photographic  and  other  purposes." — A 
oommuoication  to  him  nomMeMienr*  Pickeisaen  and  Becker, 


Claiin, — I.  In  a  photogn^hic^'ahutter,  'the  combination  ol 
frwne  X,  having  apcoi^  B,  didet  A  A',  spring  F,  studs//. 
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conl  Cooed ^wid  wlwalorpuIlafD,  all  uianged,  opanted, 
ftnd  aontiDlled  MibsUntially  m  deacdbed,  uid  im  the  purpoae 

2.  In  ft  pbotogTftphio  ihntter,  fnms  X,  tuTulg  aparturs  B, 
uid  (UdM  A  A',  in  oomluifttioD  with  roring  F,  cord  «,  puUa;  or 
wheel  E,  oaid  d,  paU«y  or  wheel  D,  and  ooriC,  tllsuMtantull; 
H  deraribad,  ud  for  Uw'poipon  apedSed. 


^  lictiimBrQ  of  i^otira)^^. 


graph 
Sot  re 


la  it  is  capable  of  prodacdiii; 


bumiihar  diilan  onlj  from  the  hot  rolliDg-preia,  inasmuch  as  the 
piint  ia  dragged  bj  a  roashened  roller  over  a  higblj  pcdiahed  and 
hardened  steel  bar,  which  is  stationaiy  and  heated,  inatsad  of 
pasMg  between  Iwo  polished  ateel  rollen,  or  ■  steel  bed  and 
roller,  as  in  fif.  9.    Fig.  7  is. a  sketch  of  a>  ocdinaiy  burnisher. 


10  enanre  neeeM  witu  tne  Dum 
he  phctognph,  and  th»e  are  ae 
he  hlghaat  difTee  of  poliah  ia  ol 
n  the  dry  state  bj  means  of  a  fli 


■  with  the  bnniiahsr,  it  ia  neeessarj  to  lubricate 
reaeTeral  waya  of  doing  this;  perhape 
is  obtained  with  card  soap  robbed  on 

J J  — —  ..  a  flannel  pad.     Some  pruernmng  an 

akohoUc  atdation  of  so^i  made  b;  disMlving  aiztj  graioB  of  onid 
soap  in  a  amall  qoanti^  d  water,  adding  methjlated  spirit  to 
make  twen^oniees.  Voistai  a  tnft  of  cotton -wool  with  the 
loap  spirit,  and  tab  the  •oitaoe  of  tha  photograph  on  evetj  part ; 
in  nunntes  afterwatds  it  maj  be  passed  ttirongh  the  boL  bar- 
mshar,  care  being  exeiciaad  not  to  scorch  the  photograph,  or 
make  a  halt  wtule  it  is  pasnng  orei  the  healed  bar.  Care  is  also 
necessary  to  ptefsnt  parades  of  dnst  entaringbetween  the  bar  and 
the  photogi^h,  as  sctatehea  wonld  be  piMnoed  on  the  subse- 
quent prints  1  shonld  thia  happen,  the  hamisbing  tool  should  be 
rabbed  on  an  oil  stone,  with  a  little  powdered  emei7,  Snishmgon 
an  eawT7  knifeboard  to  bring  np  the  paUeh.  Aa  many  penons 
object  to  dang  sou)  In  anj  lonn  on  tbe  photogn^h  ther  will 
flndaverrgoodsabelitateinwaz.  The  following  baa  been  lately 
NcommeDdad  ai.  ma  of  the  pbotographic  soeietiM,  and  wa  have 
fonad  that  it  answen  weU  ;- 

Bemoline  spUit      1  pint 

Paraffin  wax  30  grains 

Among  other  nodes  of  obUiaing  gUMd  nurfuet  on  photo- 


2  drachma 


;raplu  besides  rolling  and  Erarniahing,  lo-called  enamelling  moat 
«  mentioned,  the  finished  resnlt  giving  a  very  Boa  glase,  as 
highly  polished  as  a  glasa  plate.  Tba  procesa  conaiata  in  placiag 
""  ilbnmenized  snifaee  o(  a  pbotograpb,  in  a  moirt  candition,  in 
act  with  a  poliahed  glass  pkle,  which  bos  received  acoabng 
nnial  collodion,  and  a  somewbat  dilate  solntion  of  gelatine ; 
when  dry,  the  print  will  drop  off.  For  the  information  of  those 
of  oar  readers  who  hare  never  tried  tbe  process,  we  will  desoriba 
the  operaUons  :— 

TVanspaient  gelatine       1  ounce 

Water       8  ounces 

nebonr,  then  add — 

Qtycerine  ...         ~         10  drops 

I  a  water  bath  unUl  the  gelatine  is  diasolred ;  filter  whQa 
hot. 

Normal  Oallodion. 

Prro^line  

Methylated  ether 

Methylated  alcohol        2      „ 

These  prt^wrtiona  may  be  altered  to  niit  the  cotton  nsed.  Honnt 
the  photograpbi  by  means  of  gelatine,  as  above,  on  thm  card> 
board ;  what  is  known  u  Bristol  board  being  Te:7  suitable. 
When  quite  dry,  toooh  oat  any  white  spots  which  may  be  eansed 
by  dost  during  printing,  or  (anlts  in  the  negative^  afterward* 
placinK  tbem  in  a  dish  of  cold  water  to  soften  the  board.  This 
will  take  place  in  abont  ten  minntee,  more  or  lees.  The  prints 
sbonld  remain  ontil  quite  aoit,  as  anccess  depends  in  a  great 
mouoreon  their  pliabihty  at  tlua  stage.  The  time  that  elapaea 
while  the  moonted  prints  are  drying  may  booeenpied  in  prqMiing 
tbe  plates.  Patent  plate  free  from  imperfection*  shonld  b« 
cleaned  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  well  washed,  and  polished  with 
tripoli,  or  any  of  the  sabalancsa  nsnally  employed  for  plate 
cleaning ;  powdered  French  chalk  (talc)  ia  dnated  on  the  sarface, 
and  removed  with  the  polishing  clolb.  Pass  a  camri-hair  broah 
oTOc  the  plBtee  to  remove  any  particles  of  dnst,  then  coat  them 
with  normal  collodion  in  the  same  manner  as  coating  a  wet  plate 
or  vainishiDe  a  negatire;  when  set,  rear  on  end  to  dry.  A 
nnmber  of  plates  may  be  coated,  as  they  will  be  none  the  wosse 
for  keeping.  We  will  sopposa  tbe  monntad  photogiapha  have 
been  loak^  as  directed,  and  are  soft;  remoTe  tbem  from  tiie 
diah  of  water  to  a  clean  damp  cloth ;  blot  off  tbe  ezeass  of  water, 
and  leave  them  in  tbe  cloth -antil  they  are  rcqaired  for  the  nest 

The  gelatine  should  be  re-melted  in  a  flat  porcelain  dish  ovar 
a  water  Bath  ;  into  the  eolation  immerse  one  of  the  dry  collodion 
plates,  and  one  of  the  phott^raphs  from  the  damp  cloth.  To 
bring  these  two  into  perfect  contact  requires  a  little  sbU  and 
pracciee.  From  our  deecrtption,  however,  it  ebonld  not  be  foond 
at  all  difflenlt.  With  tbe  left  band  hold  the  pUte,  collodion  aida 
nppermoit,  jnit  nnder  the  enr^oe  of  the  solution  ;  with  tbe  right 
hand  lower  tha  print  gndnally  on  to  the  plate,  eonmiencing  at 
the  boUom  and  working  upwards.  Theb^.trfthe  nrintdmnld 
be  held  ontwnrds,  so  as  to  forma  slight  enrve  ;  by  taia  means  it 
will  be  easy  to  see  the  air-bells  gndnally  poshed  oat  as  the  two 
sarfacet  eama  in  contact.  Having  accomphahed  this  satisfae- 
turily,  lay  the  plate  down  on  the  bench,  and  well  aqne^m  the 
back  of  Uie  photograph  to  remove  any  wteesa  of  air  and  gelatine 
impriaoned  u   the  wv.      When  all    the   prints  have  bean 

Sneegeeddown  on  their  respective  platee,  place  them  is  a  cnireat 
diyair,  and  leave  them  for  twelve  bonra  j  at  the  end  of  that 


paaaed  ronnd  the  enter  edges  to  give  them  a  start.' 

usual  for  photo^nq)heta  to  deliver  these  so-called  enam^ed  photo* 
graphs  to  theiz  clients  in  this  eondition ;  they  are  genecaUy 
stamped  up  by  an  emboaringpreA  Tha  margin,  after  being 
redneed  to  the  reqidred  site  (prints  intended  for  enamelling  need 


glue  to  an  ordinary  thick  card  n 


a'cabioat  er  lainc 
ndfto 

vent  tlie  centre  falling  in  by  reason  of  changes  in  tbe  atmeariiain. 
ItwiUbeseen  that  the  bi^aat  degree  of  Snish  can  be  obtained 
by  this  method.  Fietnn*  printed  as  cameo  Tign*ttai,medaIlienB, 
and  cnAion-ahapee  with  piinted-in  margin,  as  dsacribed  in  a 
foimar  leason,  are  particnlarly  salted  to  thia  cka  of  work.  Fig.  7 
isa  skstoh  of  an  embossing  praaa.  The  print  is  adjoitod  so  Uiat 
whan  the  pressnre  i*  exerted,  the  metal  die  fits  exactly  orer  the 
maak  line  selected  in  printing ;  that  is  to  say,  an  (ml  uisd  in 
prialiBg should bt of  theiuiedimniicai  atthodit  oiawen- 
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bossing  proa.  Do  not  ftpplj  too  much  prassare,  and  immediately 
nmore  Uie  pnn^  for  nnleas  the  cardboard  be  of  anusaaUy  good 
qnalitj,  it  will  in  all  probability  baxst.  Many  inexperienced 
peiscMis  &11  into  error  in  this  particnlar,  and  throw  the  blame  on 
the  press  or  the  cardboard.  To  ayoid  snch  failnres,  allow  the 
piint  to  remain  nnder  less  pressnre  for  a  longer  period,  say  one  or 
two  minutes. 

{To  he  contvmed). 


SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PHOTOQAAPHT. 

BTDB.  TULLOOH.* 

Iv  photography,  where  so  much  depends  upon  manipulations 
and  prooesBM,  technicalities  require,  and  do  actually  receive,  great 
altflotion.  The  vast  majority  of  papers  read,  and  discussions 
haldatphotogn^hio  society  meetings,  are  upon  technical  matters ; 
and  while  a  great  deal  has  to  be  done  yet  before  our  formulae 
can  be  ooiuidered  perfect,  or  apparatus  all  that  could  be 
wished  for,  I  think  the  time  would  be  well  spent  were  we  to 
lesvB  these  well-wom  groores  occasionally,  and,  taking  a  broader 
Tiew  of  the  situation,  consider  in  what  precise  direction  improve- 
msiit  is  most  uigently  required.  This  idea  was  forced  upon  me 
the  other  day,  when,  having  the  opportunity  of  comparing  a  photo- 
graphio  landscape  with  an  engraving  taken  from  the  very  same 
spol^  I  had  to  confess  that  the  photograph  lacked  in  a  woeful 
dfligne  the  breadth  and  fine  jnctonal  quality  of  the  engraving. 
Nor  was  this  due  to  any  libwtias  which  the  artist  had  taken  to 
improve  his  picture  at  the  expense  of  ti^th,  as  could  easily  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  photograph.  What,  then,  constituted 
the  difibrenoe,  and  why  was  there  a  fine  breadth  of  offset  in  the 
engraving  and  a  particular  absence  of  it  in  the  photograph,  when, 
in  both  cases,  the  very  same  subject  had  been  chosen. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  give  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
ths  principal  shortcomings  in  a  photog^phio  picture,  and  as  the 
subject  is  both  wide  and  difficulty  I  make  no  pretension  to  do 
mcBe  than  skim  the  surface.  To  be  concise,  and  at  the  same 
time  intelligible^  I  will  consider  the  subject— 1st,  as  to  outline ; 
andt  as  to  light  and  shade;  and  8rd,  as  to  colour. 

Ist,  as  to  outline.  A  design,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  forcible 
in  proportion  as  it  is  simple.  An  artist  secures  breadth  by 
seising  the  salient  points  and  presenting  them  unbroken  by 
paltry  dstaiL  For  this  reason,  the  photographic  outline  is  too 
complex  to  be  effective.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  it 
is  BO  far  a  copy  of  nature,  it  is  a  very  diminutive  copy,  and  will 
not  bear  the  same  elaboration  as  the  original.  Besides,  seeing 
Ihst  objects  in  very  different  planes  have  to  be  adequately  re- 
presented on  the  flat  as  being  at  different  distances,  some  plan 
must  be  fallen  upon  to  do  this.  One  of  the  most  important  aids 
in  tikis  direction,  is  the  suppressing  of  outline  here  and  there,  and 
the  simpHHcation  of  it  where  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  la  this 
way,  a  foreground  may  be  made  to  come  forward,  while  the 
diatanre  seems  to  retire.  Of  course,  the  camera  has  no  such 
modifyiag  power,  and  although  we  often  see  in  the  photographic 
piotmre  an  ontUne  which  would  be  better  softened,  or  another 
aeoentuated,  we  have  no  way  of  photographically  effecting  it. 

This  equally  iotricate  outline  over  the  whole  len^  and 
bcesdth  ef  the  picture  not  only  destroys  distance,  but  it  is  not 
a  onrect  representation  of  what  we  see,  for  it  will  be  found,  if 
the  eye  be  fixed  upon  a  certain  object)  that  the  outline  grows 
less  and  less  intncate  as  it  nears  the  margin  of  our  view. 
Looking  along  an  avenue  of  trees,  for  instance,  wfth  our  eyes 
fixnd  upon  a  certain  point,  althou^  we  have  a  vague,  general 
impression  of  the  trees  immediately  on  our  tight-hiuid  and  our 
left,  we  do  not  distangtiish  every  leai  and  every  litUe  spray  as  the 
photographic  lens  reproduces  them.  If  the  eye  were  m  focus  at 
QSie  sod  the  sanne  time  upon  an  object  a  few  foot  in  advance,  and 
apon  another  hatf-a-mUe  awaj,  our  peron)tion  of  distsnce  would 
not  be  nearly  so  perfect  as  it  is,  and  yet^  depth  of  focus  in  a  lens 
ii  sonsidend  a  ven^  important  feature. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  if  our  jnotores  ought  to  be  blunt  or 
blurred  towards  the  m^rgina )  By  no  means.  The  impression 
which  the  eye  receives  of  objects  not  predsely  at  the  point  of 
eighty  is  sot  a  bluxved  image.  The  general  impression  of  outline 
is  pecf edbly  sharp,  but  the  eye  cannot  follow  it  in  all  its  little 
tortuosities.  If  an  artist  would  be  successful  in  conveying  the 
Imuieiwion  which  a  certain  scene  had  upon  him,  he  must  manage 
to  bring  the  eye  to  rest  upon  his  canvas  precisely  where  his  own 
leslsd  when  the  orighial  imimsiion  was  produced.    He  does 

betae  the  Dnadse  snA  Bask  of  Beoiland  PMsgnshle 

AModatien. 


this  by  carefully  working  up  from  simple  forms  at  the  maigin, 
to  th  e  most  complex  at  the  point  of  sight.  In  this  way  the  eye 
is  carried  forward  to  the  focus  of  the  picture,  and  finally  chooses 
as  a  centre  the  very  spot  which  was  the  centre  of  his  own  im- 
pression. I  cannot  see  how  the  photographic  outUne,  which  is 
as  pointed  and  precise  at  the  margin  as  in  the  very  eye  of  the 
picture,  can  lead  one  on  into  the  distance ;  rather,  I  should  say, 
is  the  attention  arrested  and  fixed  by  what  should  have  been 
only  a  stepping  stone.  The  point  of  manmum  interest  is  never 
at  the  maigins  of  my  field  of  vision,  uid  yet  I  hare  frequendy 
seen  it  here  in  photographs.  Vignettes  have  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  artistic  of  photographic  productions,  and  this,  I 
am  convinced,  simply  because  the  margins  are  robbed  of  thmr 
undue  importance.  To  recapitulate,  then,  X  consider  that  the 
photographic  outiine,  being  equally  intricate  throughout,  by 
scattering  the  interest,  robs  the  picture  of  the  charm  and  force 
ol  one  common  centre. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  BatiBfactory  balance  sheet,  and  a  notable  inere-* 
ment  in  the  membership  roll,  are  good  indioationB  of 
the  prosperity   of  the   Photographic   Society  of  GFreat 
Britain. 


The  general  work  of  the  Society  daring  the  past  year, 
as  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Taesdaj,  has  not 
been  oharacterised  by  any  atrtkiog  innovatiDns,  but  by 
steady  progress.  The  Society's  Official  Joamal,  under 
the  management  of  Captain  Abnej,  has  cost  some  £14 
less  than  last  year,  and  some  nsef ol  pieces  of  property 
have  been  acquired. 

Our  readers  will  see  by  the  abstracted  report^  which  we 
print  in  another  column,  that  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  becomes 
a  Vice-President,  and  Prof.  Donkin  takes  the  office  of 
Hon.  Secretary,  while  two  new  names  will  now  find  a 
place  in  the  list  of  Members  of  Council. 


It  is  passing  strange,  to  some  of  us,  to  hear  oontemporaries 
of  Dagnerre  speak  of  him  and  his  iaventiou  when  some 
thirty-three  years  ago  the  world  was  startled  with  the 
Duurvels  of  DagaerMotype.  Oar  friend  Mr.  J.  £.  Mayall| 
of  New  Bond  Straet,  was  one  of  the  few  who  depicted  the 
great  Frenchman  in  the  camera,  and  this  photograph,  our 
readers  will  remember,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  Yiab* 
Book  of  1881.  Bat  Mr.  Mayairs  pwsoaal  experiences  aie 
as  nothing  oomparedto  those  of  the  venerable  Secretary  of 
the  French  Aoademy  of  Sciences,  for  M.  Damas  lemembeied 
Dagnerie  in  1827,  twelve  yean  before  Daguerreotype  was 
known  to  the  world. 


"I  was  a  yonng  man  then,"  is  M.  Dumas*  story 
— M.  Dumas,  we  may  mention,  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  the  centary««and  most  have  been  about  27, 
when  a  message  was  sent  into  my  laboratory  that  somebody 
wished  to  see  me.  I  asked  the  yisitor  in.  It  was  Madame 
Daguerre.  She  came  to  consult  me  on  the  subject  of  her 
husband's  investigations.  So  far,  he  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  she  did  not  oonceal  the  anxiety  under  which 
she  laboured.  *  Was  there  any  chance  of  the  dream  of 
her  husband  erer  being  realised?'  she  desired  to  know 
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'  or  whether,'  abe  added  timidlf ,  >  it  woald  not  be  well 
to  WMa  him  from  them,  before  it  wu  too  l&te  ?  "  In  a 
word,  Midame  Dftgnerre  wm  of  opinioa  that  her  hasbaDd 
was  goiag  mad.  Damas  baatily  reawared  the  wife,  and 
Boon  aftewards,  Eaj»  the  Teuerable  ohamiat,  "I  had  the 
satitfaotioD  of  knowhig  that  I  had  not  been  miatakea ; 
Dagaerre  diiicoTBr«d  the  aotatioa  of  tho  problem  he  had 
been  searohing— a  disooTeir  that  made  him  famone." 
Thna  the  Seme  PkotegrapMqiu. 

The  UDflnished  appeuanee  eo  often  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  cartes  or  other  portraits  coming  from  the  atadio  of 
the  amatear  ia  mainly  due  to  the  cironmataDce  that  the 
mouote  are  ordinarilf  blank  ones;  aach,  iodeod,  aa  no 
profeaaional  photographer  would  nee.  As  an  exception 
to  thia  naiial  order  of  thinga,  we  may  mention  that  an 
amatenr  photographer,  who  ia  a  large  ohemioal  manofac- 
tnm  in  the  north  of  England,  recently  aent  na  aome 
cartes  which  were  on  moonta  imprinted  in  quite  the  bnei- 
neas  style,  there  being  a  place  for  the  nnmber  of  the 
picture,  and  an  aononncement  that  enlargements  could 
be  aatisfaottaily  made  from  the  uegatire.  The  principal 
line,  howerer,  waa  "Amatenr  Photographer,"  not 
"ArtiBtio  Pbotcgi^het." 

Pancy  balla  and  fan^  baiaaTB  are  great  boona  to  photo- 
graphen.  Ail  the  Udiee  who  took  part  in  the  Peesant 
FestiTftl  at  the  Albert  Hall  this  week  were  previonaly 
photographed  in  the  oostames  in  wluch  they  weie  to 
appear,  and  the  collection  promiaet  to  be  a  Tcry  interesting 
one.    hieaus.  KUiot  and  Fry  were  the  photographers. 

PhotogrBphen  who  go  in  for  ■'  Clab  "  portrsita  woald  do 
well  to  be  ewpioioaa  of  erer-snergetic  osnTusen.  Means. 
Taylor,  of  Brighton,  have,  within  the  last  few  days,  been 
compelled  to  proeeonte  a  penon  in  their  employ ;  the  oic- 
onmatanoea  indicating  that  the  "  Olnb  "  system  has  (o  be 
oondncted  with  gnat  caotion  to  STcnd  the  poidbility  of 
btad.  The  cnstom  at  Momts.  Taylor's  establishment  was 
for  the  oanrassen  to  pay  orer  two  ahillingi  on  each  order, 
they  recMring  in  retntn  the  foil  oommiNion  ol  fifteen  per 
coil,  on  the  amoont  of  the  oider,  The  person  in  qncstion 
^tered  npon  his  dntiss  in  Jnne  last,  bnt  after  a  time  bos- 
pinon  b<^an  to  be  axmted  by  the  immenie  nnmber  of  orders 
he  obtained ;  and  it  wia  afletwards  disooterad  that  a  large 
somber  of  addreata  in  hia  book  were  wrong,  about  £21 
hanng  then  been  paid  to  him  in  oammiHion.  In  the  case 
Bsleoted,  the  proseontion  broke  down,  ae  it  wsa  elicited  that 
the  prisooet  bad  repaid  by  instalment*  all  that  was  dee  in 
this  partionlar  instanor.  It  la  stated,  howerer,  Uist  there 
were  noBecooa  other  obarges,  and  the  prisoner  was  remanded 


As  the  case  ia  lUU  tub  judioe,  oomment  npon  it  can  scarcely 
be  made  ;  bat  then  is  a  point  to  which  attention  may  be 
drawn,  as  it  iUastralas  one  serious  diffioolty  of  the  dnb 
system,  namely,  the  collection  of  the  instalments.  A 
drcnnwtaBce  noticed  by  Means.  Taylor  wss  that  in  the  order 
book  of  the  aooued  his  own  address  wss  pat  down  aa  being 


the  address  of  leTeral  cnatomers.  When  asked  to  eiplHn 
he  ssid  these  caatomers  did  not  wish  to  be  cslled  npon 
by  cscTSBsen,  snd  he  had  therefore  tbonght  it  best  to  insert 
bia  own  address  iostesd  of  theirs,  and  this  eiplanation  was 
helieved.  Bat  that  it  waaio,  leads  to  the  inferenoe  that 
the  firm  was  aware  of  the  sensitiveneM  of  the  public  in  re- 
gard to  belonging  to  photographic  portrut  dabi.  It  woald 
be  iostTuotiTe  to  have  the  esperieoce  in  this  mstter  of  those 
who  had  much  to  do  with  olnbi,  and  to  learn  how  the  diffl- 
lalty  is  best  got  orer. 

From  Germany  we  receire  an  ingenious  dropping  bottl& 
In  the  stopper  are  filed  two  grooree,  A  and  B,  these  groorea 
extending  rslher  more  than  half  way  np.  When  the 
stopper  is  so  placed  io  the  neck  that  one  groove  ccrre- 
sponds  to  the  lip  C,  and  the  other  groove  to  the  vent  pipe 
D,  it  is  easy  to  poor  the  liquid  out  in  drops  ;   but  when 


the  atopper  ia  torned  round  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  bottle 
is  perfectly  dosed.  We  find  that  aa  equally  effident 
apparatns  can  be  made  from  an  ordinary  bottle  by  filing 
groorea  in  the  stopper  as  deecribed,  and  in  the  ueok  as 
shown  at  £  and  F.  An  ordinary  rata-tail  file,  moistenod 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  answers  well. 

Sdenoe  in  the  purple  hss  taken  the  place  of  the  starring 
alchemist  of  old.  The  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  who  had 
not  many  shillings  when  he  came  to  Eoglan'l  thirty  yean 
ago,  has  left  property  to  the  value  of  almost  half  a  million, 
his  personality  alone  being  valned  at  £3S0,000.  For  one 
scientific  man  in  tiie  last  generation  whose  income  waa 
three  or  four  thonsand  a  year,  there  are  a  hnndred  to-day 
who  make  as  much  out  of  scientific  advice  and  loientifio 
teaching.  In  the  days  of  3ir  Humphrey  Dary,  and  eran 
Faraday,  there  was,  indeed,  no  snob  thing  as  earning  a 
fortune  by  science,  and  although  the  old  alchemist  was 
for  erer  trying  to  make  gold,  he  nerer  snooeedad.  Nor 
was  tesohing  considered  a  lucrattre  profession  £fty  yeara 
ago ;  yet  to-day  profeesors  may  be  found  in  the  Scotch  and 
English  capitals  who,  in  return  for  an  arerage  of  two  or 
three  hours'  tuition  a  week,  receive  an  income  amounting 
to  thousands  of  ponnds. 

The  salaries  of  official  scienlifio  men  are,  certainly,  none 
too  high,  when  we  compare  them  to  thoaa  enjoyad  by  other 
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profesBions.  AX  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  (ioTernmeDt  rarely  absorbs  the  whole  of  a  man's 
time,  so  that  his  official  salary  is  usually  but  a  portion  of 
his  income.  Among  the  *'  plums,"  may  be  classed  the 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  at  South  Kensington,  held  by 
Dr.  Frankland,  which  is  worth  £1,609  ;  the  Inspectorship 
of  Fisheries  and  Professorship  of  Biology  brings  in  the 
holder  £1,500 ;  the  Chemist  of  the  Mint,  with  a  second 
appointment,  receives  £1,125,  while  a  round  thousand  each 
is  the  yalne  of  such  appointments  as  Astronomer-Royal, 
Chemist  to  Inland  Revenue,  Inspector  of  Explosives, 
Chief  Blining  Inspector  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  at 
Kensington,  &c.,  &c.  Be  these  gentlemen  well  or  ill  paid, 
there  were  no  such  lucrative  appointments  open  to 
scientific  men  of  the  last  generation. 


A  contributor,  wishing  -to  hire  a  suitable  place  for 
gelatino-bromide  experiments,  advertised  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  for  a  dry  cellar  near  Charing  Cross,  no  window 
necessary.  A  well-dressed  man,  whose  awkward  manner 
and  unready  answers  at  once  proclaimed  him  a  detective, 
called  on  our  friend  and  said  he  had  such  a  cellar,  but  in 
response  to  the  natural  enquiry  as  to  its  whereabouts 
he  seemed  confused,  and  ultimately  gave  a  fictitious 
address.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  new  **  dynamite 
staff"  of  Scotland  Yard.  If  this  officer  will  only  take 
the  trouble  to  revisit  our  friend's  chambers  in  the 
Adelphi,  he  will  not  only  find  there  abundance  of  all  such 
materiala  as  are  used  in  making  dynamite,  but  also  several 
Tery  strangely  devised  pieces  of  clockwork.  At  our  own 
laboratory,  also,  he  might  find  in  addition  to  these, 
everything  required  for  making  bad  coin  and  forging 
bank  notes ;  and,  what  looks  even  more  questionable,  a 
foU-siaed  reproduction  of  the  bank  note  watermark,  made 
by  the  photo-filigrane  method  of  Mr.  Woodbury.** 


CUAFTEBS    ON    LANDSCAPE  AND    OUT-DOOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

No.  6.— On  Sea  and  Shoke. 

Befobe  the  advent  of  gelatine  plates,  photographs  of  the 
aea  were  the  unfulfilled  dream,  rather  than  the  accomplish- 
ment, of  the  photographer.  It  is  true  that  some  very 
creditable  results  were  produced  (chiefly  by  the  sid  of 
double  printing),  especially  for  the  stereoscope,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  of  larger  sizes  ;  but  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  the  marvellous  achievements  thai  are  now  open  to  the 
followers  of  our  art. 

But  with  the  sea,  now  we  have  the  means  of  photo- 
graphing it,  we  are  doing  to-day  almost  exactly  what  the 
earliest  photographers  did  with  landscape ;  we  are  content 
to  take  almost  anything  that  presents  itself  to  us,  and  think 
it  good  if  it  is  sharp.  The  possibility  to  get  the  tumult- 
noos  waves  in  so  short  a  time  that  they  appear  in  the 
print  to  have  been  quite  still,  is  such  a  surprise  that  many 
photographers  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  the 
rimple  pleasure  of  surprise  is  enough  for  some  people, 
bearing  out  the  adage  *Mittle  things  please  little  minds ;  *' 
but  when  the  novelty  of  quickness  wears  off,  they  will 
find  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  done  than  has  yet 
been  accomplished.  At  present  there  is  too  much  dis- 
podtion  to  rely  on  accident.  A  photographer  will  go 
down  to  the  sea  and  fire  off  some  dozens  of  plates  in  the 
hope  that  a  few  of  them  will  turn  out  prizes.    This  is 


photographing  with  the  hope  of  a  miracle  happening, 
which  I  need  not  say  is  not  art. 

In  producing  plates  quick  enough  to  receive  the  ever- 
changing,  restless  sea  with  ease  and  certainty,  the  photo- 
grapher has  had  placed  in  his  hands  weapons  with  which 
he  may  conquer  a  new  realm.  And  this  addition  to  his 
conquests  will  be  fortunately  more  appreciated  in  our 
country  than  any  other,  for  Englishmen  love  the  sea,  and 
are  never  happier  than  when  on  its  surface  or  its  shores. 
Subjects  are  more  plentiful  on  sea  and  shore  than  in  other 
places.  Nearly  my  first  experience  with  gelatine  plates 
was  on  the  sea,  during  a  yachting  cruise  on  the  CljaQ  and 
among  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Plates  and  shutters  have  greatly  improved  since  that 
time,  but  I  was  astonished  at  the  wonderful  ease  with 
which  good  negatives  could  be  gob  even  on  the  unstable 
base  of  a  yacht  in  fall  sail.  One  of  the  difficulties  was  to 
get  the  horizon  even  approximately  level.  The  roll  of  the 
boat  was  not  of  much  consequence,  but  the  pitch,  if  it 
happens  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  was  often  fatal.  Re- 
cent experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  difficulty  can 
be  modified  by  using  a  camera  stand  with  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  with  the  camera  loosely  fixed,  so  that  it  can 
be  turned  about  quickly  by  the  hand.  With  this  arrange- 
ment^ and  a  finder,  combined  with  a  pneumatic  exposer, 
many  difficulties  disappear.  A  finder  is  of  great  use,  for 
without  one  the  photographer  may  discover  that  a  Tesael 
has  escaped  from  the  fiela  of  the  picture  altogether,  or  left 
only  her  mizen  behind  her,  like  little  Bopeep's  sheep. 
There  sre  seversl  good  finders  sold  now,  but  they  are 
most  of  them  too  elaborate  for  my  use.  I  like  every  piece 
of  apparatus  to  be  as  simple  as  I  can  get  it^  and  am  even 

?repared  to  give  up  some  advantages  to  attain  simplieitjr* 
'he  following  plan  I  find  to  answer  sufficiently,  and  it  is 
always  at  hand,  and  never  requires  separate  setting  up. 
The  ground  glass  of  my  camera  is  hinged,  and,  when  the 
slide  is  in,  fidis  flat  on  the  top.  On  the  glass  are  drawn 
three  lines,  one  directly  down  the  centre,  the  other  two 


from  £  to  the  opposite  comers.  When  the  glass  is  flat 
on  the  camera,  by  placing  the  eye  at  £  and  looking  along 
the  central  line,  as  you  would  along  a  gun-barrel,  yon  get 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  by  looking  down  the  diago- 
nal  lines,  you  find  how  much  will  be  included  in  the  angle 
of  view.  The  diagonal  lines  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
focus  of  the  lens  you  are  using, — and  this  reminds  me 
that  a  long  focus  lens  is  better  for  a  sea-view  than  a  wide- 
angle.  There  are  two  or  three  things  worth  considering 
in  taking  ships  at  sea.  I  quite  belicTe  that  all  things  are 
possible  now-a-days,  but  some  are  easier  than  others.  A 
ship  going  broadside  on  is  more  liable  to  show  moTement 
than  one  coming  end  on.  The  cause  of  this  is  plain.  If 
a  vessel  is  going  parallel  with  you,  it  infinitely  more 
quickly  exposes  fresh  sk^r  behind  it  than  does  a  ship  that 
is  coming  towards  or  going  from  you.  The  latter  coTem 
the  same  space  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  former, 
and  allows  a  more  prolonged  exposure.  It  is  for  this  rea^ 
son  that  photographs  of  railway  trains  going  at  full  speed 
have  been  so  easy, — they  are  ail  taken  end  on.  A  vessel 
sailing  in  the  same  direction  as  yourself  will  aUow  of  a 
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longer  expoinre  thui  one  that  ie  meeting  yon.  and  objects 
on  ihe  deck  of  the  ressel  on  which  jonr  camera  is  placed 
vUl  &II0V  of  very  prolongaed  exposure  even  when  the 
boat  is  roUiog  oonaiderablj,  always  making  allowance  for 
the  jerking  of  the  rigging.  It  will  be  fonnd  that  camera, 
Teiaeli  and  all  the  objects  on  it  roU.together,  and,  other 
things  beiug  eqaal,  have  no  effect  on  the  definition.  The 
extraordinary  photographs  of  yachts  exhibited  at  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  by  Ur,  West,  of 
Gosportj  showed  that  matvelloai  resnlts  oonld  he  attained. 


many  futures  in  taking  these  pictures,  bnt  mnah  as  I  ob- 

iect  to  "  flukes,"  when  a  photographer  produces  some 
lUndreda  of  such  pictures  as  these  ia  a  season,  as  I  be 
liere  Mr.  Wast  has  donp,  I  cannot  put  down  his  snccess 
enticel^to  accidenL 

Bnt  it  is  on  and  from  the  ehore  that  the  photographer 
ought  to  expect  to  find  his  best  sabjects.  Life  on  ttie 
ahore  is  f ull  of  pictores.  The  sailoca  and  their  occnpa- 
tlona  afford  plenlj  of  incidents,  vhile  the  sands  and  shingle 
sod  oliffs  sapply  pioturesqae  surrounding.  There  ia  only 
one  aspect  of  the  sea  which  defies  the  olcTerest  painter  or 
artist  ofauy  kind  to  get  anything  pictorial  ont  of  it.  A 
dnll  smooth  sea  vith  nothing  on  it  ia  the  most  monotonona, 
inripid,  and  characterless  thing  in  nature.  It  is  fortanate 
that  this  effect  seldom  exists  for  many  days  together,  and 
the  photgrapher  who  goes  to  the  sea  will  find  plenty  to  do, 
it  he  has  the  power  of  seeing  what  to  do,  and  knows  bow 
to  do  it. 

If  my  reader  lives  at  the  sea-side,  there  ooghtto  he  little 
t&at  I  can  paint  oat  to  him  ;  but  to  the  stranger  who  wants 
to  do  real  work,  I  should  say  select  an  intelligent  boatman, 
and  engage  him  to  carry  your  camera.  Through  him  yon 
will  get  to  know  other  sailors.  Listen  to  their  yarns  and 
be  liberal  with  tobacco,  and  yo<i  wilt  hare  a  chance  of 
getting  pictnrea  that  could  scarcely  be  got  on  any  other 
terms.  If  you  manage  them  properly,  they  will  Iwcome 
greatly  interested  in  your  work,  and  oe  always  anxious  to 
Eelp,  and  the  assistance  they  can  gire  is  very  real.  Boats, 
ropes,  lobster  pots,  and  other  '■  common  objects  of  the 
shore,"  are  heavy  to  move,  and  the  boatmen  are  always 
willing  helpers,  always  supposing  yon  get  the  right  side  of 

I  hare  known  half-a-dozen  -sailors  work  like  slaves 
laanohing  and  beaching  a  great  lugger  tor  the  benefit  of  a 

Ehotographer ;  and  I  must  confess,  on  the  other  hand ,  I 
are  seen  them  very  obatructive. 

Charming  pictures  may  be  made  of  figures,  boats,  &c., 
taken  on  the  oeaoh,  using  a  second  negative  for  the  sea  and 
sky.  AH  the  precautions  necessary  for  securing  truth  in 
a  similar  kind  of  picture  on  land  must  be  more  than  ever 
observed  in  a  shore  view.  The  photographer  would,  of 
ooUTse.  not  be  gnilty  of  the  mistake  of  using  a  sea  and  sky 
lighted  from  a  different  direction  to  that  of  the  foreground, 
but  there  are  other  things  that  conid  scarcely  happen 
inland  that  mast  be  looked  to  here. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  subject  was  a  group  of  figures 
looking  out  on  a  rsgiug  sea,  it  would  never  do  to  take  the 
group  on  a  calm  day ;  the  figures  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  aea,  and  it  ia  very  posBible  that  there  would  be 
included  in  the  foreground  objects  such  a  thing  as  a  boat 
with  its  sails  set  to  dry,  which  would  of  course  be  torn  to 
ribbons  in  soch  a  gale  as  was  represented  by  the  sea. 

These  otwerratjons  are  very  commonplace  and  trite, 
but  it  is  ostODiahing  bow  easily  obvious  blunders  will 
cte^  Into  photographs  when  they  are  anything  but  the 
ordinary  thing  done  at  one  exposure.  In  the  Ust  ex- 
hibition 1  noticed  several  sea  views  into  which  the  aky  had 
been  printed  from  a  separate  negative.  In  these  the 
olonda  were  seen  to  go  down  to  and  behind  the  horizon. 
Now  this  is  an  effect  that  is  never  seen  except  in  the 
dearest  of  latitudes ;  it  ocoasionaUy  nearly  oocnra  in  Com- 
wall,  whwt  tha  air  ia  Mmetimei  extremdy  dear,  bnt  I  hare 


never  seen  it  further  North  during  the  obsorrationa  o( 
many  yeara.  There  is  always  suffioient  density  of 
atmosphere  to  give  a  line  of  what  may  be  called  plain  sky 
for  some  space  above  the  horizon— that  is,  between  the 
clouds  and  the  sen. 

Many  fine  pictures  can  be  got  of  the  wares  breaking  on 
the  shore,  from  the  dash  of  the  giant  waves,  eraahiogaod 
smsshiuK  theniselves  into  foam  on  the  shingle,  to  the 
beaatifnl  effect  of  long,  rolling  wares  creeping  stowljr  over 
the  wet  reflecting  sand.  The  chief  qnalifi cation  a 
photographer  requires  for  taking  this  kind  of  picture  is 
presence  of  mind  combined  with  ready  thought,  so  tliat  be 
may  beable  tosay  at  theinstant,  "This  isgoodl  "  andpnll 
the  trigger ;  or,  "  This  won't  do  I "  and  leave  it  alone. 

The  shore  is  very  fertile  la  suggestions  for  subjects. 
The  accessories  are  so  picturesque  that  they  call  aloud  to 
be  photographed  and  pictures  containing  figures  can  often 
be  snatched  with  great  ease  The  photograph  from  whiok 
the  illustration  is  taken  was  exposed  without  the  little 


girl  knowing  anything  about  it  The  camera  was  fooQsaed 
on  the  crab  baskets,  and  the  little  gtrl  came  to  play  with 
them.  The  elder  girl,  who  had  been  acting  as  model  in 
several  pictures,  at  a  hint  from  the  photographer,  walked 
quickly  to  the  baskets,  stooped  down  to  apeak  to  ths  child, 
and,  before  she  could  look  up,  the  picture  was  taken. 

To  the  artist  photographer  a  fishing  village,  pictureqndy 
situated  between  overhanging  cliffs,  presents  dosens  tx 
available  subjects.  The  space  covered  may  be  small,  bat 
the  ever-varying  life  of  the  place  presents  oontumal 
chanse.  On  tbe  beach  the  trawlers  may  be  drawn  ap  bi^ 
and  dry,  keeled  over  on  their  sides,  the  fisber-folk  mending 
their  nets,  or  spreading  ont  their  tanned  sails  to  dry  on 
tbe  shingle,  while  chiMren  swing  and  plav  on  the  ropes 
witb  which  the  boats  ars  made  fast.  The  odds  and  ends  of 
the  shore  always  present  opportunities  for  groups  and 
single  figures  of  finhermen  sna  girls  following  their  occn- 
pation.  The  windlssses,  piles  of  lobster  pots,  creels,  bits 
of  rope,  anchors,  barrets,  and  tar-corered  building^ 
all  suggest  picturesque  incident,  and  drsmatic  aituatianB. 
The  t«turn  of  the  fishing  fleet  is  full  of  lively  incidents. 
Before  the  boats  get  to  Und,  there  are  always  groups  of 
tarpaulined  men,  with  their  wattled  creels,  waiting  to  land 
the  cargo.  When  the  boat,  after  pausing  a  moment — a 
fine  opportunity — on  the  top  of  tbe  last  wave,  is  driren 
straignt  ashore,  she  heels  over,  and  tiie  expecting  gronpa 
rush  to  her  leeward  gunwale  to  receive  the  glistening  and 
splashing  fisb — live  soles,  giant  rays,  pollock,  whiting, 
red  gurnard,  and  perhaps  a  conger  or  two.  Here  is  a 
picture  that  could  only  come  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
wait,  bnt  which  happens  daily,  and  is  certainly  possible- 
Then  the  sale  of  the  fish  on  the  beach  by  Dutch  auction, 
the  removal  of  the  fish  to  market,  or  the  packing  them  in 
boxes  or  barrels ;  all  these  give  subjects.  So  aSo  do  the 
children  on  the  sand ;  but  this  ia  so  oDrions,  and  baa  been 
BO  (rfteti  don^  that  I  will  say  no  more  about  iL 
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ON  COATING  PAFEB  WITH  GE LATINO-BROMIDE 

OF  SILVER. 

BY  L,  DIXON. 

HAViNa  tried  all  the  ways  that  have  been  pablished  for 
coating  paper  with  emokion,  and  others  that  have  sag- 
gested  themselves  as  a  likely  way  to  attain  this  object,  I 
have  met  with  but  indifferent  success  with  any  oi  them 
compared  to  the  ssmples  that  are  offered  in  the  market. 
The  writer^s  object  in  recording  his  experience  is  to  state 
how  each  method  has  failed,  so  that  others  may  profit 
thereby  who  have  been  working  in  the  same  direction. 
First — we  selected  the  method  adopted  for  coating  carbo  n 
iissne.  By  patting  an  endless  bana  of  paper  of  twelve  feet 
lengths  to  revolve  r9und  a  roller  at  the  top  of  about  seven 
inches  diameter,  the  bottom  was  suspended  by  the  weight 
of  another  roller  inside,  which  kept  it  stretched  into  a 
trough  containing  the  emulsion ;  turning  the  top  roller 
caused  the  paper  to  revolve,  letting  the  bottom  skim 
over  the  snnace  of  the  liquid  emulsion.  This  method 
I  found  would  not  give  an  even  coating,  running  in 
streaks. 

I  next  tried  brushing  on  the  emulsion  when  in  a  jellified 
state,  and  then  running  the  same  over  a  tin  containing 
boiling  water.  This  way  dried  the  ^per,  instead  of  lique- 
fying the  brush  marks  and  making  it  run  even. 

I  then  tried  floating  the  paper  on  the  emulsion.  This 
gave  bubbles  and  spots  of  various  kinds. 

By  the  next  method  I  got  the  best  results  of  any  tried, 
getting  a  wood  roller  (say)  of  1}  inch  diameter,  and  rolling 
a  band  of  paper  as  tightly  on  it  as  possible ;  the  length  of 
the  paper  must  be  the  length  of  the  room.  Putting  my 
emulsion  in  a  half-round  trough,  having  made  a  centre 
hole  at  each  end  of  the  roller,  snd  made  the  pins  to  rest 
on  each  end  of  the  trough,  1  take  hold  of  the  two 
comers,  and  draw  the  paper  off  the  roller  while  the  same  is 
revolving  in  the  emulsion,  taking  care  to  keep  the  paper 
flat  on  the  floor.  A  minute  or  two  by  this  method  wUl 
eoat  a  twenty-foot  length,  if  the  floor  is  long  enough  for 
this  size.  I'he  short-coming  of  this  plan  is  the  expansion 
and  cockling  of  the  pi^er  before  the  emulsion  has  set. 

If  this  article  is  not  too  long  I  will  give  another  way, 
which,  for  those  who  want  enlargements  for  painting  upon, 
offers  on  economical  grounds  an  advantage,  and  very  easy 
to  do.  Cut  the  sheets  the  size  you  require,  dip  them  over 
head  in  water,  then  place  them  one  over  the  other  ;  roll 
all  the  water  out  you  can ;  take  a  sheet  off  the  top  and 
plaoe  it  on  a  levelled  slab,  perfectly  flat ;  pour  as  much 
emulsion  upon  it  as  will,  when  spread,  cover  the  head  ; 
carry  it  over  with  a  broad  flat  brush.  This  must  be  done 
very  quickly  before  it  sets.  The  emulsion  must  be  made 
rather  thin,  so  that  it  will  prevent  setting  so  quickly. 

When  the  image  is  thrown  upon  the  paper,  make  sure 
the  head  is  where  the  emulsion  is  floated.  When  exposed, 
hold  a  cardboard  over  the  part  sensitized,  while  you  pencil 
the  outlines  of  the  body ;  the  latter  being  painted  solid, 
answers  the  purpose  equally  well  with  pencilling  instead 
of  having  the  whole  sheet  coated. 


ready-sbnsTtized  paper. 

Deab  Sir, — As  at  the  present  time  the  question  of  ready- 
sensiuzed  paper  is  being  diBcnssed,  I  should  like  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  mentioned  in  the 
last  number  but  one  of  the  News,  viz.,  preserving  the 
sendtazed  paper  between  leaves  of  bibulous  paper 
previously  soiuced  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

This  plan  I  adopted  soon  after  its  suggestion  in  the 
News  in  1871,  and  have  continued  its  use  to  the  present 
time»  and  would  strongly  advise  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  tado  flOy  andif  they  me  the  pceoaolioiui  yoamentioiied 


the  week  before  last,  I  do  not  think  they  will  give  it  up, 
flnding,  as  they  assuredly  will,  the  comfort  oF  having  a 
reliable  method  of  preserving  sensitized  paper,  giving  the 
best  results,  and  keeping  a  reasonable  time.^I  am,  sir, 
yours  very  respectfully,  W.  8.  Atwood. 

THE  PACKING  OP  PLATES. 

Sia, — I  was  much  interested  in  reading  your  article  on 
**  Packing  of  Plates,'^  in  your  last  number. 

During  my  summer  rambles  with  the  camera,  this  has 
been  one  of  my  difficulties,  and  I  had  such  a  lesson  last 
August,  whilst  in  Switzerland,  that  I  came  home  determined 
to  find  out  some  better  method  of  packing  than  by  placing 
strips  of  cardboard  between  the  edffes.  As  one  has  to  work 
gelatine  plates  in  such  a  subdued  light,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  see  that  the  strip?  keep  their  place,  and  if  they  happen 
to  slip  away,  «>cratohe8  and  marks  caused  by  the  pressure 
mav  result. 

For  the  future  I  ilitend  to  use  those  cheap  cardboard 
boxes  which  Mr.  Edwards  sends  out  with  his  plates.  I 
always  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  storing  away  my  plates, 
and  when  on  a  tour,  they  render  changing  a  very  easy 
matter ;  the  only  possible  objection  being  their  bulk.  This, 
I  think,  might  be  sacrificed  for  comfort  and  perfect  safety. 
— I  am,  yours  truly,  W.  U.  Pliistib. 


Srombrags  at  S^oAtiiu. 

The  Photoorapbio  Sogiitt  of  Gbbat  BiiTAnr, 

The  ordinavy  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  12th  inat.,  Jakes 
Glaishbb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (president),  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Messrs.  Norman  May,  J.  S.  Knight,  J.  T.  England,  and  B.  S. 
Kidd,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  secretary's  report : — The 
mental  activity  which  has  previously  prevailed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  geUtino-bromide  process  has  now  subsided,  the 
dry-plate  question  having  ceased  to  be  a  burning  one.  Although 
lees  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  year  than  in  former 
years,  valuable  diaeussionB  have  taken  place  on  matters  of  gene- 
ral interest.  The  Ooundl  refer  with  8atiBfaetiod"to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  standard  screws,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit,  two 
sets  having  been  prepared,  one  in  hard  metal,  and  one  in  soft ; 
their  use  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  consider  it  desirable  to 
make  any  change.  The  Society  possesses  two  optical  lanterns 
made  bv  the  late  J.  H.  Dallmeyer— one  a  scioptioon  mi  lantern, 
the  other  an  oxy-hydrojs^n  lantern ;  these  have  already  done 
great  service  in  ezMbiting  slides  at  the  last  exhibition.  The 
nukjority  of  the  pictures  shown  at  the  1888  exhibition  were  pro- 
duced by  the  gelatine  proees^  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence 
being  attained,  many  considering  it  the  finest  displav  the 
Society  has  yet  exhibited.  Doubtless  the  chief  factor  is  due  to 
the  rapidity  of  exposures  now  permissible.  In  connection  with 
the  awards,  photographers  alone  composed  the  jurors.  The 
demand  for  wtHl  space  is  getting  every  year  larger,  and  some 
pictures  last  year  were  rejected ;  as  the  number  of  rejections  in- 
crease, a  higher  standard  of  work  will  probably  result.  The 
Society  now  numbers  863  members,  tae  largest  number  on  the 
roll  for  some  years  past. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read,  on  which  he  (the 
Treasurer)  remarked  that  the  Sodety  had.  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  If  the  Society  were  in  a  position 
to  do  it,  he  should  suggest  investing  all  subscriptions  received 
from  life  members ;  but  at  present  he  thought  it  better  to  use 
the  funds  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  may  deem  best  in  oon- 
ferring  benefit  on  the  general  photographic  community.  No 
doubt  in  time  these  advantages  would  be  recognised,  with  the 
result  of  largely  inoreaong  the  ranks  of  the  Society. 

The  reports  having  been  read  and  adopted. 

The  Chaieican  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bird 
(the  lyeasurar)  for  his  arduous  duties,  and  hoped  this  year 
would  enable  him  to  devote  as  much  time  for  the  Sodelnr's 
welfare  as  he  had  done  in  the  past,  and^  that  he  would  be  sola 
to  oive  them  M  good  a  report ;  better  hie  could  not. 


ioS 


iraEiraoTOGfeAifHic  i^ws. 
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Mr.  Addenbbookb,  in  Beconding  the  motion,  said  the  clear 
manner  in  which  the  accounts  and  vouchers  were  hud  before  him 
and  his  co-auditor  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods,  rendered  their  work  of 
the  most  meagre  character.  The  motion  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  Chairman  noted,  during  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer'it 
report,  that  the  Society's  Journal  had  cost  some  £14  less.  Al- 
though the  Editor  has  been  out  of  health,  he  has  been  able  to 
show  a  very  good  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society.  He  was 
quite  sure  they  were  all  very  much  obliged  to  Capt.  Abney  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  their  Joumali  and  he 
asked  for  a  warm  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  accorded. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  Addenbrooke^and  C.  Ray  Woods,  were 
accorded  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Ohairxan  said,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  their 
guidance,  the  silver  progress  medal  is  awarded  for  scientific  re- 
search, not  only  through  the  past  year,  but  through'  preceding 
years  also.  The*  medal  has  been  aweuxled  to  Dr.  Eder  for  his 
previous  work.  In  asking  the  IVeasurer  to  transmit  ^e  medal' 
he  would  couple  with  it  the  Society's  best  wishes  for  hia 
prosperity,  health,  and  happiness. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  current  year  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  retiring  was  annoxmced  as  foUows  :— > 

Fresidmt-^Wc.  James  GUisher,  F.R.3. 

Vice-Fresident-^Coh  Stuart  Wortiey. 

IV-»a«i#r#r— Mr,;W.  S.  Bird. 

Seeretary^-Vvoi,  Donkin. 

Members  of  the  CouncU—Ca^T^t.  Abney,  P.R.S.,  Mr.  F.  Bedford, 
Mr.  T.  Bohis,  F.O.S.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  Mr.  W.  England,  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes.  ^ 

The  Ghaibman  asked  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Burton, 
Cobb,  Cowen,  and  Hollyer,  for  their  arduous  services  as  scruti- 
neers, which  was  accorded. 

Col.  Stuabt  Wobtlbt:  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentie- 
men, — ^I  am  anxious  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  most 
estimable  and  worthy  President.  Although  the  duty  fell  on  him 
(Col.  Stuart  Wortiey)  last  year,  he  could  only  say  as  last^  that 
the  success  of  the  Society  is  due  to  the  President.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  man  who  could  do  the  work  like  him ;  he 
was  always  present^  and  was  referred  to  for  his  experience  on  all 
occasions ;  the  energy  he  devoted  to  the  Society  was  astonishing. 
His  (Col.  Worthy)  own  experience  in  coundl  made  him  speak 
up  for  their  president,  and  he  could  say  from  his  heart  he  hoped 
their  old  friend  may  be  spared  many  years  to  preside  over  them. 

Mr.  J.  Spilleb  was  sure  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker 
were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  all.  Mr.  Glaisher  was 
always  to  be  found  in  his  place^  and  had  been  so  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ;  he  heartily  seconded  the  motion. 

Captaik  Abnby  :  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  the  vote  in  a 
formal  manner. 

Carried  b^  acclamation. 

In  returmng  thanks,  the  Pbbbisbnt  said  he  should  always 
work  to  put  the  Society  in  the  best  possible  position ;  but  the 
Colonel  must  remember  what  a  good  council  he  had  to  assist 
him.  With  such  a  good  council.  Treasurer,  and  Editor,  he 
ought  to  succeed  ;  towards  that  end,  all  in  his  power  he  would  do. 
Professor  Donkin  had  been  elected  on  the  Council ;  he  is  now 
elected  secretary.  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  not  been  able  to  be 
with  us,  although  he  desired  to  be.  I  shall  ask  the  members  to 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  late  secretary,  Mr.  Ifaxwell  Lyte. 

Gamed  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Maich  11th. 

South  London  Photoobaphio  SociErr. 
Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  mst.,  the  President^  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A..  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  December,  and 
ttie  Intern  meeting  held  in  January,  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

TheVBSSWWT  announced  that  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  was  entitled 
to  «ie  Society's  diplomas,  he  being  the  successful  competitor, 
^h  in  landscape  and  figure  subjects,  in  tiie  January  competi- 
tion ;  tiiese  would  be  presented  Uter  on  in  the  evening.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  not  the  interest  taken  in  these  competi- 
tions they  had  expected ;  in  fact,  one  month  tiiey  had  no  com- 
peUtors  at  aU.  Some  change  had  been  suggested  in  committee, 
and  he  would  Mk  Mr.  Bridge  to  state  what  occurred,  and  the 
aecmon  amved  at. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  :  The  President  asks  me  to  state  what  ha9 
occurred  in  committee  regarding  these  competitions.  Briefly,  I 
may  say  that  the  practice  hitherto  of  passing  round  blanks  Mch 
evening,  to  be  filled  with  a  titie  suggested  by  each  individual 
member,  has  been  the  means  of  our  getting  a  very  large  number 
of  suitable  subjects,  from  which  onlv  one  figure,  and  one  land- 
scape subject,  is  selected ;  all  the  others,  however  good,  being 
wasted.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  manner  of  proceeding  is 
a  loss  of  force,  and  that  it  will  be  much  better  for  the  President 
to  select  tiie  subjects  this  evening  for  the  whole  year,  drawing 
them  from  two  hats  (one  for  landscapes,  and  the  other  for 
figures)  consecutively,  until  the  whole  number  of  subjects  drawn 
are  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present.  Members 
will  thus  have  the  greater  part  of  the  year  b^ore  them  to  make 
their  pictures,  as  opportunity  presents  itself.  The  competition 
pictures  are  to  be  delivered  in  time  for  the  December  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  desirable  to  inake  some  change,  for 
the  present  month  they  had  no  competition  at  alL  Sending 
round  papers  was  a  trouble  to  the  members ;  a  subject  is  written, 
a  member  (generally  a  lady)  is  asked  to  draw  one  of  the  selec- 
tions ;  if  thirty  subjects  of  each  kind  have  been  selected,  only 
one  of  each  are  made  use  of,  the  others  being  wasted ;  so  tho 
committee  considered  it  better  for  the  chairman  to  draw  ten  of 
each  kind — figure  and  landscape — from  the  subjects  given, 
thereby  saving  trouble  to  the  members,  besides  giving  them  the 
whole  of  the  year  to  obtain  their  results.  He  hoped  this 
arrangement  would  prove  successful.  It  was  really  suzprisiog 
how  the  competitions  had  fallen  off,  as  everything  has  been 
decided  by  the  votes  of  the  members  themselves,  and  the  succen- 
ful  competitor  has  generally  had  a  very  large  majority  of  votea. 

The  Chairman  :  In  the  absence  of  a  paper  this  evening,  our 
excellent  friend  Mr.  Bridge  has  undertaken  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  Willesden  paper. 

Mr.  Bbidqb  :  As  I  could  not  get  a  paper  from  any  of  the 
members,  one  of  whom  said,  "  Try  WlUesden  Paper,"  I  ventured 
a  letter  to  the  manager,  and  received  a  very  courteous  repL7> 
Visiting  the  Fisheries'  Exhibition  in  common  with  everybody 
else,  I  noticed  the  roof  was  covered  with  Willesden  Paper,  so 
started  off  to  Willesden^  and  was  very  politely  shown  over  the 
premises  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Healey,  the  manager,  who  has  attended 
here  to-night  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  him. 
**  Willesden  paper ''  is  a  paper  treated  with  ammoniaoal  sub- 
chloride  of  copper.  It  is  water^proof ,  rot-proof,  and  almost  thkff- 
proof .  It  is  made  in  l-ply,  2 -ply,  and  4-ply  thiokneaaes ;  1  -ply  is 
not  absolutely  waterproof,  on  account  of  the  fine  pin-holes  not 
being  perfectly  closed ;  2-ply  consists  of  2  papers  welded  together, 
forming  a  thicker  substance ;  4-ply  consists  of  two  2-plyB 
welded  together,  and  so  tightly  do  they  stick,  that  it  is  possible 
to  boil  them  for  half-an-hour,  and  you  cannot  separate  them. 
Here  is  some  portion  of  a  registered  envelope  with  linen  at  the 
back,  and  here  is  some  paper  treated  at  Willesden.  These  will 
be  boiled  for  half-an-hour,  when  the  envelope  ynH  be  nothing 
but  a  pasly  mass.  Here  are  some  samples  of  Willesden  pmr 
which  nave  been  soaking  in  water  since  the  2nd  ultimo,  also 

f»ieces  of  ordinary  paper  which  have  been  soaldng  the  same 
ength  of  time.  The  Willesden  paper  is  quite  dear,  the  other 
is  littie  but  pulp.  Now  what  is  it  used  for  ?  We  may  want  to 
cover  a  building  away  from  the  studio.  Here  is  a  dark-room 
they  have  taken  the  tix>uble  to  build  up  here  for  us,  also  a  boat 
or  trough  of  4-ply  material  with  two  pails  of  water  in  it. 
Another  thing  suggested  itself  to  him,  Und  that  was,  a  covering 
for  printing-frames  when  a  sharp  shower  comes  on.  It 
can  be  obtained  a  yard  and  a-half  wide,  so  that 
the  frames  could  be  quickly  sheltered.  There  was  no 
fear  of  trouble  with  the  Board  of  Works  (which  was  a  wonderful 
convenience,  in  his  experience),  because  it  is  so  light  and  portable. 
Another  use  would  be  a  backing  for  picture-frames.  It  is  also 
valuable  for  packing  dry-plates.  For  dishes  it  is  about  the 
handiest  stuff  he  had  yet  seen,  it  being  only  necessaiy  to  fold  it 
up  and  stick  the  comers  with  elastic  glue.  The  main  question 
for  photographers  would  be  :  How  about  the  chemicals  acting 
on  tiie  copper  and  ammonia  ?  He  developed  a  dry-plate  that 
day  in  one  of  these  extemporized  dishes,  and  detected  no  differ- 
ence. Some  samples  would  be  passed  round  coated  with  lao 
varnish ;  also  collodion ;  hyposulphite  of  soda  had  been  in  one  of 
them,  but  it  was  easily  washed  away.  A  sample  of  note-paper 
was  also  shown,  but  they  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  light 
enough  for  some  purposes.  Mr.  Bridge  also  steted  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  useful  in  making  up  slides  forthelantem, 
as  a  substitute  for  maho«any.  There  would  be  a  loss  of  an 
ounce  and  a-half  in  weight  on  eaoh  slide^  whioh  meant  a  good 
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dnl  when  anyone  waa  trareUing  with  some  hundreds  of  slidea. 
The  reaolt  of  the  boiluig  was  then  shown ;  the  registered  en- 
▼dope  was  reoogniased  only  by  the  linen  rag  which  covered  it. 

The  CsAiBMAir  said  he  was  sure  they  were  all  very  much 
obliged  to  Uieir  vivacious  treasurer  for  bringing  the  subject 
before  them.  Even  if  there  were  some  things  not  quite  photo- 
gnx^c,  it  permitted  divers  opinions  being  expressed  on  them, 
and  valuable  ideas  followed.  From  what  he  had  seen  this  even- 
ing,  and  previously  at  the  Fisheries'  Exhibition,  he  thought  the 
material  would  be  very  valuable  to  photographers,  and  hoped 
there  would  be  a  Rood  discussion.  He  remembered  Mr.  Leon 
Wamerke  telling  them  that  on  a  trip  to  Bussia  a  lot  of  his  appa- 
ratus was  spoilt  with  water ;  if  it  had  been  covered  with  material 
of  this  kind,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  saved. 

Kr.  W.  M.  AsHXAH  enquired  whether,  in  welding  the  paper 
together  to  obtain  thickness,  it  could  not  be  formed  into  dishes 
for  development  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HeIlet  said  they  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  water- 
proof gpLue  or  mucilage  witii  which  to  hold  the  surfaces  together. 
ThB  first  principle  was  to  volatilize  the  ammonia  by  beat; 
dipping  the  parts  into  a  suitable  solution,  they  could  be 
•tamp«l 

Mr.  W.  Bbooks  :  Does  an  alkali  or  an  acid  affect  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hialbt:  An  acid  bath  would  affect  the  copper,  in  which 
ease  it  would  not  be  water-proof. 

Mr.  Enio  found  the  material  useful  for  backgrounds ;  there 
is  a  texture  in  it  which  gives  the  soft  effect  obtained  with 
woollen  backgrounds. 

Mr.  B.  CocKnra  desired  to  know  if  the  width  was  limited  to 
a  yard  and  a  half,  because,  the  wider  it  could  be  made,  the  more 
luelul  would  it  become. 

Mr.  Healby  said  the  outlay  would  be  so  considerable  for 
machineiy,  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  directors  would  incur 
tiie  expense  until  th^  saw  the  absolute  need  of  it. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  :  Could  any  paper  pulp  be  made  water-proof 
by  treating  it  with  copper  ? 

Mr.  HsALET  said  Mr.  Bridge  mentioned  that  in  building  up 
the  paper  there  is  some  of  the  mucilage  between  each  sheet, 
whioh  is  found  the  beet  way  of  attaching  the  fibres. 

Mr.  Bbooks  thought  the  paper  useful  for  collodion  emulsion 
work,  if  a  good  surface  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  F.  HowASD  said  many  amateurs  had  abandoned  making 
their  own  gelatine  plates,  because  of  iLe  difficulties  of  dark-room 
aoeommodation.  A  suitable  dark-room  built  of  this  material 
was  just  what  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Hbaubt  mentioned  that  f erricyanide  of  potassium  was  the 
beet  test  for  '' Willesden  paper."  This  re-agent  turns  it  a  rich 
ehooolate,  an  indelible  fixed  stain. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Bridge,  which  that  gentleman 
prefarred  to  pass  on  to  Mr.  Healey,  the  representative  of  the 
Willesden  Paper  Company. 

The  Chaibicak  then  lianded  Mr.  E.  Dnnmore  the  diplomas 
for  hia  pietoree^''  Out  m  the  Cold,"  and  ''  The  ViUage  Church." 

Hie  Tbkasdbbb  passed  round  samples  of  albumenized  paper, 
whieh  bad  been  forwarded  to  him  by  a  gentleman.  No  particu- 
lan  were  given  as  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 

The  following  from  the  question-box  was  next  discussed : — 
"  Are  pictures  upon  ready-sensitized  papers  likely  to  be  more 
or  len  permanent  than  those  on  paper  freshly  prepared  ?  ** 

Mr.  Bbooxb  had  noticed  streaks  of  a  lemon  tint  in  several 
printB  on  ready-sensitized  paper;  these  markings  generally 
Deeame  apparent  after  the  printo  had  been  kept  a  few  months. 

Mr.  "Habbtbon'b  experience  had  not  led  him  to  think  ready- 
■ensitiaed  paper  to  be  any  less  permanent  than  freshly  prepared  ; 
he  had  frequently  noticed  blue  patches  in  some  of  the  prints,  as 
If  unequal  toning  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  ^BXDGE  was  able  to  corroborate  Mr.  Brook's  experience, 
hot  he  should  rather  call  the  streaks  brown  than  yellow. 

Mr.  F.  HowABD :  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  ready-sensitized  or  freshly  prepared  paper 
which  confers  permanency,  as  the  quality  of  the  negatives.  To 
illustrate  his  remarks,  he  now  handed  round  a  print  with  de- 
soription  appended  which  was  printed  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  by  the  description  it  would  be  seen  that  the  negative 
waa  weQ-exposed  and  of  good  density ;  toning  being,  of  course, 
of  equal  value. 

Mr.  E.  FoxLBB  could  endorse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Howard.  He 
(Mr.  Foxlee)  had  several  prints  over  twenty -five  years  old  which 
were  as  good  as  fresh  prints.  After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time  he 
oonld  always  trace  prints  from  thin  negatives  or  dense  negatives. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Atbbs  passed  round  prints  made  by  him  twenly- 


Vo  years  ago,  the   particulars  of  which    we   reported   last 
month. 


6,  ** Mother  and  Child";  7,  "Wrath";  8,  "Rustics";  9, 
"  Gone  "  ;  10,  "  Age  and  Youth."  Landscape  :—  1,  "  A  Shady 
Nook"  ;  2,  "Country  View,  including  a  Church  with  Ivy  "  ;  8, 
"  A  Study  of  Leaves  '* ;  4,  **  Clouds  and  Trees '' ;  6,  '*  A  River 
Scene  '* ;  6,  «'  Hay  Making  " ;  7,  "  The  Harvest  Field  "  ;  8,  «  A 
Roadside  Inn  " ;  9,  •«  Summer  "  ;  10.  «  Village." 

The  CnAiBHAN  suggested  that  the  subject  of  old  photographs 
be  introduced  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  and  Mr.  E. 
Dunmore  promised  to  open  the  discussion. 


London  and  Pbovincial  Photoobaphic  Assocution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hbndebson  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  passed  round  some  developing  trays  cast  in 
celluloid.  They  were  made  in  both  opaque  and  tnmsparent 
material,  and  had  a  well  at  one  end  to  allow  of  the  tray  being 
held  up  for  inspection  of  the  plate. 

In  reply  to  a  member,  Mr  Habt  said  they  were  moulded  in 
steel  moulds  under  hydraulic  pressure,  the  cost  of  the  mould 
for  the  size  exhibited,  quarter-plate,  being  £9. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  discussed  : — "  Are 
albumenized  paper  prints*  made  from  citro -chloride  of  silver, 
more  permanent  than  prints  made  on  ordinary  sensitized  paper  ? " 

Mr.  Habt,  some  twenty  years  ago,  had  tried  organic  acids 
mixed  with  albumen,  but  discarded  them,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  toning. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  a  print  pressed  with  a  very  hot 
iron  would  not  be  likely  to  be  more  permanent. 

Mr.  Debbnham,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  did  not  think 
burnished  prints  had  been'f ound  to  be  more  permanent ;  in  fact, 
it  was  rather  the  reverse.  Silver  became  much  redder  in  tone 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  gold  also  probably  underwent  a  similar 
change.  He  did  not  think  the  chuage  of  colour  in  an  ironed 
print  was  due  to  the  disappearance  of  gold. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  a  Rev.  Mr.  Read  some  years 
ago  took  out  a  patent  for  a  marking  ink  for  which  he  claimed 
great  permanency ;  in  its  composition  tartaric  acid  played  an 
important  part.  Perhaps  paper  sensitized  as  described  in  the 
question  might  give  more  permanent  results  if  subjected  to  heat. 

Mr.  Dbbenham  :  Tartrate  of  silver  decomposes  by  heat,  and 
leaves  metallic  silver  in  the  fibre  of  the  material.  Considerable 
heat  is  required  to  reduce  it,  and  an  excess  of  heat  will  not 
cause  it  to  become  brown  in  colour.  He  should  not  be  prepared 
to  accept  as  a  fact,  without  good  proof,  that  an  ironed  print  on 
paper  prepared  on  a  citrate  bath  would  be  more  permanent  than 
ordinary  prepared  prints. 

Mr.  Haddon  enquired  if  the  change  of  colour  took  place  in  a 
print  which  was  perfectly  dry  before  being  put  in  the  burnisher. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Habt  said  that  when  gold  was  precipitated  as  fine  gold 
and  dried  at  a  moderate  heat— imder  boiling  point^t  was  of  a 
rich  brown  colour  ;  but  when  the  heat  was  increased  to  nearly 
redness,  the  metal  became  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  that  pro- 
bably prints,  when  heated,  underwent  a  molecular  change,  which 
caused  a  different  refiection  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Babkeb  thought  the  image  was  a  compound  of  silver  and 
organic  matter,  and  that  the  citrate  of  silver  compound  would 
be  the  more  stable. 

Mr.  Bbiginshaw  asked  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  an  old  carbon  sensitizing  bath. 

Mr.  Haddon  suggested  evaporating  a  measured  quantity 
and  weighing. 

The  following  question  was  next  discussed :— *'  Is  there  any 
method  of  coating  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion,  so  that  aftw 
developing  ike  film  can  be  stripped  off  instead  of  waxing  ?  " 

Hie  Chairman  suggested  the  following  as  a  likely  method, 
viz.,  coat  the  paper  witii  a  varnish  soluble  in  alcohol  previous  to 
coating  with  the  emulsion ;  the  developed  negative  might  be 
placed  in  a  bath  of  alcohol,  and  the  film  stripped  off. 

Mr.  Babkeb  thought  that  if  a  parchment-like  paper,  similar  to 
that  used  by  Messrs.  Morgan,  was  French  chalked,  it  might 
answer  the  purpose  ;  he  had  been  told  by  a  frieud  that  French 
chalk  might  be  left  on  a  plate  very  thickly  without  injury  to 
the  film,  and  he  could  himself  verify^  the  statement  from  ex- 
periments siope  made, 
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Mr.  BuBGESS  had  aUo  left  the  ohAlk  on  the  glass  without 
injuring  the  film. 

in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  advantages  claimed 
for  fumed  paper  applied  equally  to  ready  sensitued  paper. 

The CuAXBMAV  said  in  lua  experience  fuming  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage. Ready  sensitiEed  paper  could  scarcely  be  over-fumed. 
The  operation  should,  however,  be  performed  jndioiously.  In 
his  practice,  two  sheets  of  paper  were  put  back  to  back  about 
two  inches  from  the  top  of  a  box,  underneath  them  being  a  saucer 
containing  the  ammonia.  The  paper  was  laid  on  a  piece  of 
fishing-net  stretched  across,  and  the  lid  of  the  box  was  air-tight. 
No  marks  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  net,  the  same  piece  having 
been  in  use  some  time. 


Photogbaphbbs'  BEsrEVOLSNT  Association. 

Thb  Board  of  MAnagement  held  ifcs  usual  monthly  meetmg  at 
181,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  the  6th  inst. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
oonfiimed,  Mr.  L.  W.  Green  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Wood  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Ashman  submitted  some  proposed  alterations  in  the  rules 
which  were  discussed.  It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  <^  the 
Board  on  March  (»th  should  be  special,  in  accordance  with  Rule 
18. 

The  other  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


tion,  *'0n  the  Value  of  Diaphragms  in  Photographic  Lenses'* 
(see  page  100). 

There  was  a  very  well-sustained  debate,  some  of  the  members 
having  found  the  system  of  diaphragms  as  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  appoint-ed  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  of  very  g^reat  value. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Scott,  who  had  prepared  a  table  show- . 
ing  the  relative  value  of  the  stop,  and  the  exposures  necessaiy 
to  obtain  good  pictures,  Mr.  Watson  was  enabled  to  compare 
this  table  with  the  actual  exposures  made  during  a  tour  in 
Wales  last  summer,  and  on  only  one  occasion  was  there  any 
difiPerence  between  this  note-book  and  table. 

Mr.  Gbebnwood  Pnc,  as  also  Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  lantern  transparencies  produced  on  gelatino4Llbumen 
plates,  the  diflferenoe  between  these  plates  and  &e  prdinaiy  gela- 
tine plates  being  very  marked ;  the  former  being  much  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pirn  also  exhibited  some  further  resulia  he 
had  obtained  on  '*  Eosine  "  plates. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Woodwabd  also  showed  some  speci- 
mens of  enlarging  made  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  whidi 
were  very  good. 

Mr.  J.  v.  Robinson  passed  round  a  C.D.V.  portrait  whieh 
had  been  taken  in  an  ordinary  sittiog-room  at  night,  the  subject 
having  been  lighted  by  two  ordinary  gas  jets,  the  exposure  being 
about  fourteen  seconds. 


COYENTBT  AND  MIDLAND  PhOTOOBAPHIC  SodSTT. 


KoBTH  Staffobdshibb  Photoobaphio  Assooiation. 

Thb  monthly  meetixig  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  Mr.  C.  Alfieui,  Vice- 
presidentk  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  t^e  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
signed,  Messrs.  J.  Beardmore,  W.  Woodall,  M.P.,  InshuU,  and 
Taylor  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Chaibman,  addressing  the  meeting,  apologised  for  his 
non-abilU  y  to  demonstrate  the  progress  of  enlarging  from 
negatives  upon  argentic  paper,  on  account  of  an  accident 
which  had  lately  befallen  his  condensers,  they  having 
been  cracked,  and  the  new  ones  ordered  not  having  come 
in  time  for  the  meeting.  He  would,  however,  give  the  members 
an  invitation  to  Mb  own  laboratory  next  month,  when  he  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  redeeming  his  promise.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  called  upon  Mr.  Allison — who,  he  was  glad  to  see,  had 
brought  some  fur-sized  negatives — to  give  a  demonstration  in 
printing  direct  upon  this  paper. 

Mr. .  w.  B.  Allison  said  that  having  heard  a  day  or  two 
previously  of  their  Chairman's  accident^  in  case  it  would  not 
have  been  repaired  in  time  for  the  meeting,  he  had  brought  a  few 
negatives  and  some  of  Messrs.  Gk>odall  and  Steven's  enamel 
argentic  paper,  to  prevent  entire  disappointment.  The  room 
having  been,  darkened,  printing-frames  were  filled  as  usual  in 
ordinary  silver  printing,  and,  a  gM  burner  being  lighted,  ex- 
posures varying  from  one  to  two  minutes  were  given  at  about 
four  feet  from  the  frame.  The  resulting  pictures  were  all  deve- 
loped successfully  with  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  were 
greatiy  admired  both  for  their  vigorous  depth  and  the  purity  of 
the  whites  obtained  with  this  paper,  the  pictures  somewhat 
resembling  platinum  prints  highly  glazed. 

Thu  simple  printing  process  was  much  admired,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  paaaed  to  Mr.  Allison. 

The  Chaibman  handed  round  a  splendid  set  of  about  thirty 
lantern  slides,  made  by  contact  printing  upon  bromide  plates. 
The  quality  of  the  slides,  with  perfectiy  clear  glass  in  the  high- 
lights, showed  that  in  careful  and  skilful  hands  alkaline  pyro- 
gallio  development  is  e<}ual  to  any  other. 

A  vote  of  thanks  havmg  been  passed  to  the  Chairman,  the 
meeting  separated. 


Photogbaphio  SoonsTr  ov  Ibxland. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen's  Green,  E.,  Mr.  Woodwobth 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  Samuel  Boyd  was  elected  a  member,  and  Messrs.  J.  Robin- 
son and  R.  Brown  were  proposed  for  membership,  and  will  be 
ballotted  for  at  next  meeting. 

The  Q^iiBicAN  then  call^  on  Dr.  Scott  for  his  oommunica- 


At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President^  Mr.  W.  Andbbws,  who  (after  the  business  of  the 
meeting)  called  upon  Mr.  A.  E.  Rollason  (Hon.  Sec),  to  roftd 
a  paper  on  ^  Exposures  by  the  Oxy-Magnesium  Light." 

Mr.  Rollason  said  that  this  phase  of  photography  was  quite 
new  to   him.      It   was   suggested    that  if  members   would 
bring  cameras  to  the  meeting  a  few  exposures  might  be  made. 
He  had  made  several  tiials  of  tiie  light,  and  found  it  very  aetinic^ 
but  somewhat  difficult  to  manage  without  proper  apparatus. 
The  light  was  too  strong  for  direct  illumination,  and  roquired 
the  interposition  of  a  medium  to  soften  the  light.     In  thk  case 
the  light  would  be  much  improved  if  placed  in  a  focus  of  a  large 
refiector.    Reflectors  were  also  required  to  soften  the  shadows, 
which  were  found  to  be  vety  dense.    As  several  gentlemen  who 
had  brought  cameras  were  now  ready,  and  tiie  President  volun- 
teering to  sit  for  the  first  trial,  preparations  were  at  once  made 
for  exposure.      Two  twenty -ounce  gas  jars  were  filled  at  the 
pneumatic    trough    with    oxygen    gas    (kindly    given    for 
the   occasion  by    M.    S.  J.  Lloyd}.    The    magnesium    wire 
was  bent  round  a  test-tube  into  a  spiral  form,  and  fastened  to  the 
stopper  at  the  top  of  the  jar.    The  jar  was  then  placed  about  tan 
feet  from  the  sitter,  slightly  to  his  left,  on  a  camera-stand  about 
four  feet  high,  while  the  camera  was  to  the  right  hand.    AH  being 
ready,  the  wire  was  then  removed  from  tiie  jar,  lighted,  and  re- 
immersed  in  the  gas.    The  exposure  was  as  near  as  posafible 
about  eight  seconds ;  the  lens,  a  single  landscape  of  nine  indies 
focus,  No.  2U.S.  stop;  the  plate,  W.  T.  Baynton's  ''Coventry 
Dry  Plate."    TMs,  upon  development,  proved  to  be  a  failure,  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  stop  and  slowness  of  the  lens,  which 
the  next  exposure  conclusively  proved    This  was  made  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  same  make  <xEplate^  exposure,  &c., 
but  with  a  portrait  lens.    Ko.  10  U.S.  stop  was  a  deo^edsuooeaSy 
and  resulted  in  a  capital  negative.    The  last  was  a  group  taken  on 
a  Wratten  and  Wainwright  instantaneous^  with  the  portrait  lens, 
same  stop,  but  with  two  lights  burning,  one  at  ten  feet  and  the 
other  at  fourteen  feet  from  the  group.      The  exposure  was 
thought  to  be  about  twenty  seconds,  and  on  development  tioned 
out  &irly  good.    The  plates  were  developed  (at  the  meeting) 
exactly  alike  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Danks  in  a  careful  and  efficient 
manner,  considering  the  fact  that  neither  the  plate  nor  the 
correct  exposure  was  known  to  him. 

On  the  whole  the  experiment  was  fairly  successful,  and  several 
members  expressed  a  wish  to  further  try  the  capabflities  of  the 
light  on  a  future  occasion. 

After  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  Mr.  Rollason  and  Mr. 
Danks^  the  meeting  terminated  about  ten  o'clock. 


The  Shbffield  Photoobaphio  Sooiktt. 

Thx  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  5th,  Mr.  Councillor  S.  Firth  in  the 
chair.  There  was  such  a  nomeious  attendance  of  members,  as  to 
give  rise  to  some  talk  of  a  laiger  room. 


Fbbeitabt  15,  1884.  J 
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It  beiiig  the  first  meeting  after  the  Exhibition,  many  interesting 
natters  were  conversed  npon  concerning  it  It  was  proposed  that 
each  member  note  down  sach  ideas  and  suggestions  on  Exhibition 
anangements  as  he  maj  consider  of  use  for  next  year,  as  it  was 
manimonsly  decided  to  have  one. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfibld  then  proposed  that  the  Society  vote  their 
beet  thanks  to  the  many  gentlemen  thronghont  the  countiy  who 
so  kindly  eontribated  to  ttie  Exhibition,  which  was  unammoosly 
acceded  to. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  a  special  vote 
be  sent  to  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmer  and  the  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Society  for  Uieir  large  and  interesting  contributions. 

1^  following  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously  elected 
members : — Messrs.  Johnson,  Hibbert,  Shields,  Motteishaw,  and 
HnybalL 

Kr.  J.  H.  BiLwsoK  then  showed  a  negative  with  some  map -like 
fines  indented  in  the  film,  which  caused  much  discussion  as  to  the 
eaose. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  members  should  commence  a  com- 
pstitioa  Hlostrating  a  subject  to  a  given  word  suggested  bv  the 
Frandent,  and  the  best  pictures  to  be  put  in  the  Society's  large 
album,  with  full  partiouiais  of  the  method  of  produotion ;  the  fint 
show  of  pictnres  to  take  plsce  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  April, 
aad  the  word  to  be  "  Ck>ntentment." 

After  locAdng  over  and  discussing  a  number  of  prints  brought 
hy  Dr.  Morton,  J.  H.  Dickenson,  Mr.  Seaman,  Mr.  Pilley,  and 
other  members^  a  very  pleasant  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


DOUBBB  AHD  EaBX  OV  SOOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Thx  fifth  regular  meeting  for  the  Session  was  held  on  Feb.  7th, 
in  Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee,  when  there  were  about  thirty 
meoibers  present. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved,  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  tiie  subject  for  the  next  monthly  competition  be 
•'Portrait taken  in  Boom." 

Four  new  members  were  admitted,  and  one  new  application  was 
banded  in. 

The  routine  business  having  thus  been  disposed  of,  the  Chair- 
man (Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine)  called  on  Dr.  Tulloch  to  resd  his 
pi^por  cm  "  Shortcomings  of  Photography  "  (see  p.  103). 

A  Teiy  animated  discussion  then  took  place,  the  Chairman 
loading  off  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  institute 
a  Mmparison,  as  Dr.  Tulloch  had  done,  between  an  engraving  and 
a  photograph,  unless  the  latter  was  printed  on  rough  paper 
or  in  platinotTpe ;  and  he  also  said  that  the  widerspread  use  c^ 
lughly  albomenised  paper  for  large  pictures  had  done  much 
towards  pceventicg  the  artistic  development  of  photo- 
s' YALBirTnVB  remarked,  that  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
shadows  at  the  edges  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  use  of 
wide  angle  lenses. 

Mr.  Q.  D.  Macdouoald  thought  that  the  too  great  intensity 
of  the  shadows  could  be  remedied  by  a  full  exposure.  Dr.  Tul- 
loch  stated  that  in  a  picture  there  should  only  be  one  point  of 
pore  black,  whereas  in  a  photograph  there  were  dozens  of  sudi 
pointa. 

The  CuAiBKAN  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
TaUoc^ 

Hir.  QXDDBS,  Arbroath,  then  made  a  few  remarks  reading 
**  Halation :  its  C  ause  sad  Cura"  In  his  opinion  halation  was 
caoaed  hy  the  sptLce  between  the  back  of  the  plate  and  the  daik 
■Me,  and  he  found  that  the  evil  was  completely  remedied  by 
laying  a  pieoe  of  Uackened  cardboard  on  the  back  of  the 
pUe. 

Tbe  CHAiXMAir  said  he  thought  this  would  not  be  of  use 
nnleas  it  was  placed  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass. 

Hir.  Macdouoald  thought  thattiie  cause  of  halation  was 
ihat  ih»  particles  of  silver  bromide  dispersed  the  light  through 
tfaa  film ;  and  he  also  said  that  compound  lenses  were  much  more 
apt  to  induce  halati<m  than  single  lenses. 

Vt.  MaTHXWBOH  had  got  halation  in  a  plate  which  had  even 
been  backed  with  burnt  sienna. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Geddes  was  passed. 

A  question  was  found  in  the  question-box  :— ''  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  fuming  ready  sensitized  paper ! "  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  there  was  a  alight  benefit  to  be 
deitved  from  this,  as  it  neutralized  the  add  in  the  paper,  and 
caoaed  it  to  tone  more  readily. 


8;al&  t»  tj^e  Sitntno. 


CoLOTTPic  PaiNTS.'— We  have  received  some  excellent  prints 
from  Mr.  Riley,  of  Humberstone  Road,  Leicester,  and  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  turned  out  finished  prints  within  four  hours  from 
the  receipt  of  the  negative. 

Artistic  Photo -lithoobafht. — ^We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswood  an  FdUion  de  Luxe  of  the  *'  Jackdaw  of 
Rheims,''  reproduced  by  litho-photography  from  the  artist's 
designs  ;  the  work  having  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  (George  Sims.  Although  there  have  been  several  printings, 
the  register  is  perfect. 

Society  of  Arts. — ^Mr.  Solas'  third  lecture  was  delivered  on 
Monday  last,  and  recent  methods  of  producing  photo-intagUo 
plates  were  described,  and  some  experiments  were  made 
illustrating  the  application  of  photo-engraving  to  the  decoration 
of  pottery. 

BiOHBOMATBD  Qelatins  FOB  DAMP  Walls.— ^0/2r«  Monthly 
says: — "This  bichromate  of  potassium  is  useful  stuff  for  many 
purposes  beside  carbon  work.  A  friend  of  ours  occupied  a  house 
which  boasted  of  an  English  basement,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon 
with  those  domesticated  cellars,  the  walls  were  damp.  After 
having  wasted  the  '*  substance  of  years  "  in  trying  to  mtroduce 
the"dry  prooess,"  he  came  to  us  for  advice.  We  suggested 
bichromate  of  potsssium.  He  applied  this,  mixed  with  size.  He 
allowed  a  sufficient  time  for  the  light  to  act  upon  it  and  render 
it  insoluble  before  going  over  it  a  second  time.  Paper  now 
'*  hangs  on  those  itiner  widls,"  and,  as  far  as  dryness  goes,  a  bone 
is  nowhere  beside  it." 

Hawthobnb  and  his  Photoobaph.— Mr.  Henry  A.  Bright, 
Hawthorne's  most  intimate  Knglish  friend,  gave  we  following 
account  to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  in  contradietion  of  a  state- 
ment that  lus  father  was  entrapped  by  Mr.  Motley  into  having 
lus  photograph  taken.  ''I  went  with  him,"  he  says,  "to  a 
photographer,  as  he  had  pronused  me  a  photograph  of  himself. 
He  gave  his  name,  and  Mayall  came  up  in  a  great  state  of  ex- 
citement. Hawthorne  got  very  shy,  and  grasped  his  umbreUa 
as  if  it  were  the  last  friend  left  him.  This,  of  course,  was 
taken  away  from  him  by  the  photographer,  and  a  table  with  a 
book  upon  it  was  put  in  its  place.  '  Now,  sir,  please  to  look 
intense ! '  He  vras  afterwards  told  to  look  smiling  (at  the  por- 
trait of  a  ladv  1).  I  chose  the  '  intense '  one,  and  afterwards 
had  a  copy  of  it  taken  for  Hawthorne's  friend,  Mr.  Fidds.** 
After  Hawthorne's  death,  a  copy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Fields,  others 
were  sent  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow.  The  originsl 
hangs  in  Mr.  Bright's  own  room. — Echo. 

Nbw  Papbb  MATBBiAL.-~Consul  Qade,  of  Ghristiannia,  has 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Qovemment  a  report  relative  to 
a  new  industry,  or,  rather,  the  use  of  a  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  which  will  soon  be  in  use  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Among  the  raw  materials  already  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  are  rags,  esparto,  straw,  and  wool ;  but  all 
these  are  expensive,  and  this  new  and  cheaper  one,  which  consists 
of  white  moss,  will  now  be  added  to  the  Ust.  The  moss  Is  found 
in  immense  quantities  in  Norwav  and  Sweden,  but  it  is  not  the 
living  plant  as  it  grows  in  the  fidds  which  is  used  for  mining 
paper,  but  the  remains  of  this  kind  of  moss  which  have  gradually 
accumulated  in  the  woods.  The  mouldering  which  the  moss  has 
gradually  undergone  constitutes  a  preparation  for  the  j>aper 
manufacture  made  by  nature  hersdf .  A  factory  is  now  building 
for  the  manufacture  in  Sweden,  and  examination  has  shown  thaS 
near  this  place  many  millions  of  pounds  of  the  raw  material  are 
to  be  found ;  in  faot^  a  qusntity  suffident  to  support  a  large 
manufactory  for  many  years.  Paper  of  difierent  thicknesses, 
and  pasteboard  made  of  the  white  moss,  have  already  been 
shown,  the  latter  even  in  sheets  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  as  hard  as  wcMDd,  and  can  easily  be  painted  and  polished. 
This  manufacture  is  said  to  be  very  well  suited  for  taking  the 
place  of  wood  for  many  purposes.  It  has  all  the  good  qualities, 
out  none  of  the  defects  of  wood,  as  it  ndther  cracks  nor  warps. 
The  pasteboard  can  consequently  be  used  for  door  and  window- 
frames,  and  for  architectural  ornaments  of  all  kinds  of  furniture. 
— Jnwrnal  of  the  Soeiety  of  Arte, 

PHOToaBu»Hio  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  February  20^ 
the  subject  for  discusdon  will  be  **  On  the  best  methods  of  ob- 
taining black  and  white  negatives  on  dry  plates." 
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90  CimrMffattdettti. 


*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Ttro. — 1.  The  objeotire  to  which  you  refer  would  probably  suit 
your  purpose  better  than  any  other  in  the  market.    2.   To  the 
optioal  centre  of  the  lens. 
W.  ii.  O. — We  will  do  our  best  to  servo  you,  but  cannot  be  quite  sure 

of  being  successful . 
BoBEHT  Shaw. — ^If  you  wish  to  have  the  best  work,  you  cannot  do 

better  than  to  go  to  the  maker  of  the  lens  for  what  you  require. 
J,  FosTBE. — ^We  will  make  the  experiment  as  you  suggest,  and 

write  to  you.as  to  the  result. 
Hbath  and  Bullinoham. — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the 
firm,  but  imagine  you  might  obtain  the  information  by  applying 
to  the  Autotype  Company. 
£.  W.— 1.  You  should  demand  the  compensation  you  refer  to,  but 
the  tardy  registration  may  somewhat  complicate  the  matter  if  the 
case  comes  on  for  trial  in  a  court  of  law. 
H.  P.  T. — Thanks  for  suggestion,  which  will  undoubtedly  assist  us. 
O.  M.  — 1.  Perhaps  you  had  better  try  Spooner's,  in  the  Strand. 
2.  The  maker  will  doubtless  give  you  all  the  information  if  you 
write  to  him. 
Walter  Pollard.— 1.  But  little  hss  boon  done,  and  that  little  is 
hardly  satisfactory.    Br.  Liesegang,  however,  publishes  a  small 
book  on  the  subject,  and  if  you  write  to  him,  he  will  doubtlnss 
send  you  particulars.    2.  We  think  you  have  succeeded  very  well 
indeed  in  the  case  of  the  fern  picture.    For  a  subject  requiring 
more  vigour  you  should  size  one  side  of  the  paper  by  iloating  it 
upon  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine— say  one  part  in  ten  of  water — 
and  afterwards  you  should  sensitize  it  by  floating  it  with  the 
gelatinized  side  downwards.    Under  no  circumstances  are  you 
likely  to  obtain  the  vigour  and  full  gradations  of  a  silver  print. 
W.  S.  S. — The  first  article  of  the  series  appeared  on  page  48i  of  our 
volume  for  1882,  but  as  many  of  the  numbers  are  out  of  print,  it 
is  impossible  for  our  publishers  to  supply  you  with  a  complete 
set.    You  had  better  advertise  for  the  volumes  of  1882  and  1883. 
G.  Maokib. — Dissolve  ten  ounces  of  gelatine  in  sixty  ounces  of 
water,  and  to  one-half  add  three  ounces  of  chloride'  of  barium, 
while  fourounoBS  of  sulphate  of  sodium  are  added  to  the  other 
half.    On  mixing  the  solutions,  a  kind  of  emulsion  is  obtained, 
which  is  allowed  to  set,  and  is  washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Melt, 
and  add  chrome  alum  solution  until  it  begins  to  thickan,  when 
enough  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  to  restore  the  fluiditv. 
H.  B.  (JEloohester).—Wehave  forwarded  the  letter  as  desired. 
O.  K.— 1.  Several  use  it.    2.  Write  to  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 

Comnany,  Rochester,  New  York,  United  States  of  Amenca. 
M.  S.  P. — We  are  not  sure  just  at  the  moment,  but  will  endeavour  to 
asoertain  the  address  of  the  advertiser  to  whom  you  refer.  2.  If 
you  address  a  letter  for  Mr.  Crowe,  to  the  care  of  the  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  Livernool  Amateur  Association  (Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Clare 
Mount,  Wallasey),  it  will  doubtless  reach  him.  3.  We  believe 
not,  but  a  moderately  skilled  mechanic  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  one.  4.  It  should  not  cost  more  than  £2  or  £3,  and 
could  be  had  from  any  dealer  in  photographic  apparatus. 
£.  A.  Maxwbll.— It  never  came  mto  general  use  in  this  country, 

and  we  believe  the  inventor  has  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
8,  W.  S.— Your  case  seems  pretty  dear,  and  you  had  better  now 
make  a  definite  claim  to  cover  the  loss  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected.  Of  course  the  other  party  may  reasonably  claim 
facilities  for  making  an  exactly  comparable  experiment,  anU  in 
your  letter  making  a  claim,  you  should  offer  to  assist  him  in  this. 
You  should  claim  for  loss  of  business  as  well  as  for  the  value  of 
the  goods  destix)yed.  Of  oourse  our  advice  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  mounts  were  supplied  expresslv  for  photo- 
graphic use,  and  that  they  occasioned  the  damage.  When  goods 
are  supplied  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  by  a  person  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  them  for  this  purpose,  there  is  held  to  be  an 
implied  guarantee  that  they  are  fit  for  the  purpose. 
J.  C.  L.— You  might  perhaps  do  well  to  write  to  Mari 

of  Soho  Square. 
S.  C.  Rilbt. — ^Thank  you  for  the  collotypes,  which  are  very  good ; 

you  will  find  a  few  words  about  them  in  another  place. 
N.  K. — ^As  you  are  evidently  a  novice,  we  should  advise  you  to  begin 
with  an  apparatus  for  pictures  6  by  4  inches,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  obtain  information  as  to  prices,  &c.,  from  the  dealers  who  ad- 
vertise in  our  columns. 
P.  H.  Davibs. — The  lantern  you  describe  will  answer  the  purpose 
very  well  indeed,  and  full  information  as  to  the  method  of  working 
will  be  found  in  the  Ybar-Book. 
A.  Richard.— All  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  lenses, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  might  not  work  satis- 
factorily as  a  combination.    You  might  try  about  six  inches,  as 
an  experiment. 

H.  Jahvis.— Thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  we  shall  use  shortly. 

I^*--!'  We  shall  publish  a  short  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
shortly.  2.  No ;  it  is  generally  convenient  to  leave  about  2  feet 
fM  a  skirting.    3.  About  7  feet.    4.  Not  much  less  than  10. 


Marion  and  Co., 


Latbbna.— The  reflector  will  not  add  very  much  to  the  illcmina- 
tion,  but  you  had  better  let  it  be  larger  than  the  condensers. 

Enquirbr. — It  looks  tons  as  if  the  mounts  were  in  fault;  but 
you  had  better  test  the  matter  by  cutting  some  prints  in  two,  and 
mounting  one  half  of  each  on  the  new  cards,  the  second  halves 
bong  mounted  en  cards  whidi  have  proved  satisfactoxy.  }t  b31 
the  samples  are  kept  in  a  slightly  damp  place  and  under  simUar 
conditions,  you  may  soon  ob&in  sufficient  information  to  justify 
you  in  making  a  claim.    See  answer  to  S.W.S. 

Frank  Labhax.— 1.  If  you  have  purchased  the  negatives,  you 
must  have  a  proper  transfer  of  copyright  for  each.  2.  Certainly 
not.  3.  Sucn  additions  would  not  affiact  the  copyright  of  the 
original,  and  even  if  no  copyright  exists  with  respect  to  the  origi* 
nal,  you  can  register  a  copyright  as  regards  the  altered  pictures. 
4.  Yes. 

Dry  Plate.— 1.  To  harden  the  water,  add  a  little  sulphate  of 
magnesium  (Epsom  sidts) — ^from  one  to  three  grammes  to  each 
litre.  2.  Simply  because  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  heat  the 
large  quantity,  and  it  cools  more  slowly.  3.  By  using  hard 
water,  you  obtain  the  emulsion  in  a  more  concentrated  condition 
— that  is  to  say,  it  absorbs  less  water  during  the  process  of 
washing.  An  emulsion  can  be  more  onickly  washed  in  soft 
water,  and  it  is  easy  to  harden  it  by  soaking  for  a  few  minutes  in 
aloohol.  As  regards  quality  of  the  resulung  emulsion,  we  do 
not  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  bard  water  or  soft 
water  is  used,  provided  that  no  speefally  iniurions  material  is 
present  in  either  case.  Write  again  if  we  have  not  made  all 
clear  to  you. 

W.  Davbt.— We  will  endeavour  to  ascertain.  Have  you  Dr. 
Liesegang's  little  hand-book  on  the  subject  P 

W.  E.  Uraio. — 1.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  precipitate  subsides  satis- 
factorily, and  you  pour  off  very  carefully ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
wdl  to  wash  once  or  twice  more.  2.  We  could  mention  several 
who  ooat  on  the  bare  glass,  but  some  adopt  the  other  method* 
3.  Adda  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 


fimplojnaent  H^anted. 

Betouoher  &  Astnst.  (Young  Lady}.— Miss  J.,  10,  Edith-rd.,  Feckbam,  8.S. 
Lady  for  Beoeption-Koom.  — E.  J).,  50,  Crockherbtovn,  Cardiff,  S.  Wales. 
Yignetter,  good  hand,  first-class  flrm.— O.  E.  Lann,  Market-st.,  Brighton. 
Betoucher.— F.  Fiper,  56,  Walford-rd.,  Stoke  Neiwiiigton,  N. 
Artist,  for  Monochrome  and  Water  Colour. — Z.  A.,  Photo.  Ne%M  0£Boe. 
Operator,  dever  at  lighting,  6to.— F.W.,  1,  Olaylands-rtl.,  Clapham-rd.,  8.W. 
Beception  Boom,  ToungLady  of  exp.— -M.  A.  O.,  Photo.  JfewaOOLoe, 
BeoepUon  Boom,  Bhop,  Books,  &o.— W.  0.,  160,  Arlingtoo-rd.,  N. 
Tonth,  as  Assist.  Op.  or  Printer.— L.  D.,  Oambridge-gurdens,  Notting  Hill. 
Assistant  Operator  and  Printer. — ^E.  D.,  576,  Sunderland-st.,  Fimlico. 
Beoep.  Boom,  Mounter,  Ac. — M.  W.,  68,  Farma-cres.,  dapham  Junotion. 
Frinter  or  Gen.  Assist,  (young  man).— Evans,  9,  Church-st.,  Folkestone. 
Beoeption  Boom,  Mount,  Spot,  Books.— F.  W.,  ChrysaeU-rd.,  Brixton-rd. 
Frinter  and  Toner.— Frinter,  24,  Crick-st.,  Bnrdett-rd.,  E. 
Operator,  Betouoher,  Enlarger.— Alpha,  115,  High-st.,  Oamden-town. 
Artist,  well  up.— F.  Eckhart,  105,  Hall-pl.,  Hall-pk.,  Paddington. 
Betoucher  and  Colourist  (lady).— J.  J.,  Photo,  Jfewa  Office. 
Artist,  medallist. — Miss  A.  H.,  88,  Stoke  Newinflrton-rd.  N, 
Operator  or  Manager.— A.  E.  Wuker,  Bastwooa,  Notts. 
Assist.  Frinter  &  Yignetter. — O.  £.  Cann,  Market-st.,  Brighton. 
Assistant  Operator,  or  Manage  Branch.— H.  W.,  Finsbury-oiretts,  B.O. 
General  Assist.,  good  all  round.— X.  Y.  Z.,  49,  Ledbury-rd.,  Baysvater. 
Assist.  Op.,  &c.  (town  only).^0.  H.  E.,  50,  London-st.,  Tottentiam-ot.-rd. 
Assist.,  can  print,  tone,  paint  enlaig.— Silver,  40,  Gower-st.,  Biimin^am, 
Assist.,  enl.  on  Morgan's  pap.— F.  P.,  16,  Boohetteiveq.,  Camden-rd.,  IT.W* 
Assist ,  retouch  heads  for  puDlication.— Betoucher,  Photo,  Jfewt  Office. 
Beoeption  Boom,  as  Improver.- X.  T.  Z.,  5,  Jesse-ter.,  Beading. 
Assist.  Operator,  could  manage.— F.  B.,  2,  James-st.,  Iffley'^d.,  Oxford. 
Beoeption  Boom  or  Shop  (Lady).— A.8,,  77,  City-rd.,  X. 
Operator,  wet  or  dry.— 0. 0.,  26,  Duke-st.,  Bloomsbury. 
Betoucher.  flrst-class.— Artist,  15,  Hastinga-st.,  King's  Cross,  N.W. 
Artist  in  Oil  and  Water.— J.  J.  Gibson,  S2,  Pembroke-sq.,  Kensington.  W. 
Op.  &  Bet.,  wetor  dry.— F.  J.  M.,  6,  Brookham-ter.,  Willabridge,  nr.  Bristol. 
Operator  and  Betouoher.— Alpha,  10,  Hotspur-st..  Kennington-rd.,  8.£. 
Retoucher  and  Min.  Artist- Miss  Lea,  448,  Coldharbour-U.,  Brixton. 
Silver  Frinter  and  Toner.— F.  C.  M.,  S5,  Vinoent-sq.,  Westminster. 
Gen.  Assist.,  all  round.— G.  L.,  49,  Ledbury-rd.,  Bayswater,  W. 
Op.  &  Betoucher,  50/-  weekly.— H.  H.,  146,  Cheetham-hill,  Manchester. 
Gilder,  Joiner,  Fitter-up.— A.  J.,  81,  Charles-st.,  Southboro*,  Kent. 


BmploynMiit 

Young  Woman,  charge  of  Fiinting  Boom.— W.  Winter,  Midlaad-td.,  Derby. 
Frinter  and  Toner,  young,  for  Oity.— Viaduct,  Photo.  Newi  Office. 
Betoucher,  first-class.— Negretti  &  Zambra,  Photo.  Dept,.  OiystaJ  Palace. 
Frinter  &  Toner  (female)  to  manage.— Holden  ft  Co.,  42,  City-rd.,  Bristol. 
Photo-lithog.,  perm,  if  comp.— X.,  o'o  Smith  &(3o.,  Greaham  Houses  B.O. 
Traveller,  to  Sell  Backgrounds.— Photo.,  5a,  York-ter^(31apham. 
Printer,  skilful  Yignetter.— Morgan  and  Kidd,  Helio  House,  Greenwich. 
Silver  Printer  and  Toner  (good).=-W.  Wilson,  77,  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  N. 
Photo-Lithographer  &  Photo-lStcher.— Meek  ft  Co.,  4,  <}able-6t.,  Ltv^raool. 
All-round  hand,  wet  ft  dry.— Tune  ft  Co.,  Warrington  House,  Tottenham. 
Betoucher  of  first-class  ability.— H.  W.  Winter,  Alexandra  Booms,  Derby. 
Printer,  first-class,  to  Manage.— Byrne  ft  Co.,  Biohmond,  Surrey. 
Printer  ft  Toner,  dry-plate.— H.  Friedmann,  The  Ghrove,  Stratford,  E. 
Assist.  Landscape  Printer.— Carl  Norman,  Graphic  Villa,  TbmbridgeWdls 
Oi>erator  for  Ireland.— D.  W^  o/o  Marion  And  Co..  Soho-og. 
Printer,  young  and  clever.— Jr.  8.  Oatford,  Art  Gallery,  Ilfraoombe. 
Assistant  Operator  immediately.— F.  O.,  c/o  Marion  ft  Co.,  8oho-a^. 
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FADING  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS   OWING  TO 
IHYPOSULPBITE  IN  THE  MOUNTS. 

FADUH2  and  fogitire  as  ordinary  silver  prints  are  admitted 
to  be,  the  photographer  who  works  oaremUy  and  takes  such 
piecantions  as  are  generally  reoognized  to  be  desirable, 
nay  reckon  on  a  life  of  at  least  six  or  eight  yean  for  his 
pictnres ;  j^rovided,  of  oourse,  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
especially  mjarions  ioflaences  such  as  damp,  when  fading 
may  set  in  at  a  mnoh  earlier  stage. 

A  grea^  and  by  no  means  anreoogniaed  evil,  is  the  gene- 
tml  ose  of  sodinm  hyposalphite  as  an  **antichlor/*  after  the 
bleaching  of  the  paper  palp;  and  it  not  onfreqnently 
happeBS  that  a  laige  qaantity  of  the  deleterious  salt  A'emains 
in  the  paper  from  which  photographic  moants  are  made. 
It  is  acaioely  necessary  to  say  that  a  print,  if  attached  to 
aoch  a  monnt,  is  calcaUted  to  rapidly  fade  away. 

Tbere  is  no  disgnising  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mounts  in  the  market  contain 
ao  much  sodinm  hyposalphite  as  to  canse  the  rapid  fading 
of  any  albumen  print  mounted  thereon,  and  photographers 
are,  perhaps,  more  interested  in  this  matter  than  may,  at 
fiitt  sight  appear.  What,  indeed,  id  calculated  to  so  much 
damage  the  reputation  of  a  photographer  as  for  his  pictures 
to  fade  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks— or  even  days  ? 

A  ready  means  exists  of  testing  for  hyposulphite,  and  for 
teatingy  a  card  should  be  cut  up  and  soaked  for  about  half- 
an-hour  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  and  after  the 
water  has  been  filtered  off,  it  should  be  tested  with  iodide 
of  starch  solution,  as  directed  on  page  114  of  our  volume 
for  1883.  We  quote  the  directions  for  preparing  the 
iodide  of  starch  soiation : — 

'*  To  prepare  the  iodide  of  starch  soiation,  about  twenty 
graina  of  staich  are  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  cold  water, 
after  which  a  teacupf ul  of  bcnlinff  water  is  poured  in,  so 
aato  break  up  the  graina  and  form  a  very  dilate  atareh 
paate ;  when  this  is  quite  cold,  tincture  of  iodide  is  stirred 
in,  not  more  Uian  one  drop  being  added  at  a  time,  until 
an  intenaely  blue  liquid  is  obtained.  A  little  of  this  is 
next  dilated,  until  the  blue  shade  is  only  jud  perceptible, 
when  a  teaapoonf  ul  is  placed  in  a  white  saucer ;  and  if  a 
aolation  containing  as  smidl  a  quantity  aa  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain  of  hyposulphite  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  the 
aaocer,  the  blue  colour  will  disappear." 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  testing  very  accurately,  two 
white  saacers  should  be  used,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch  solution  poured  in  each.  When 
the  addition  of  the  liouor  in  which  the  pieces  of 
eard  have  been  soaking  is  made  to  the  contents  of  one 
saucer,  an  equal  quantity  of  water  should  be  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  second  saucer.  In  this  way  the  least 
diminution  of  blueness  becomes  visible ;  the  contents  of  the 
eeoond  saucer  serving  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 


If  a  mount  taken  from  a  batch  showg  any  indication  of 
hypo  when  tested  as  above,  the  cards  should  be  rejected 
without  hesitation. 

There  is  no  doabt  as  to  the  liability  of  a  photographic 
stock  dealer  for  all  mischief  which  msy  happen  as  a  conse- 
quence of  faulty  mounts  which  he  may  supply  ;  not  only 
sabstantive  loif,  bat  what  is  far  more  important — damage 
to  ropotation.  One  essence  of  an  implied  guarantee  is^  the 
supplying  of  goodd  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  vendor  is  responsible  if  they  are  not  fit  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  photographer 
who  boys  his  mounts  from  an  ordinary  stationer  or 
printer  has  no  guarantee,  as  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  person  supplying  them  has  a  suflScient  know- 
ledge of  photography  to  understand  what  is  needed.  If, 
however,  the  printer  is  in  the  habit  of  supplying  photo- 
graphers with  moants,  he  would  beheld  responsible  for  their 
quality  in  respect  to  photographic  use. 

Before  making  a  claim  for  compensation,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  a  print  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one 
part  be  mounted  on  a  card  known  to  be  reliable,  while  the 
other  half  is  similarly  mounted  on  the  questionable  card- 
board. If  both  are  now  kept  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions as  to  moisture  and  temperature,  the  rapid  fading  of 
one  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  faulty  nature  of  the 
mount. 

We  may  mention  that  we  have  numerous  complaints  of 
damage  caused  by  mounts,  often  several  in  one  week ;  and 
the  photographic  fraternity  would  be  under  considerable 
obligations  to  anyone  who  should  make  those  who  supply 
such  mounts  pay  for  their  neglect. 


NOTES  ON  MR.  HARPS  LECTURETTE. 

Mr.  Hart*8  leoturette,  delivered  to  the  membera  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Asaooiation,  waa  aa 
instructiTe  aa  it  was  interesting.  It  is  some  time  since  the 
subject  of  residues  has  been  considered  in  a  paper  brought 
before  the  notice  of  any  of  the  photographic  societies,  al- 
though it  ia  one  of  those  subjects  which  concerns  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  even 
now  is  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  Judging  from  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference 
existing  among  the  various  practitionerain  the  percentage 
recoverable ;  Mr.  Hart  averring  that  in  his  own  practice 
he  ia  able  to  recover  as  much  aa  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  silver  and  gold  employed.  Some  very  practical 
suggesiiona  were  offered ;  among  them  we  note  Mr.  Ayrea' 
plan  of  pouring  the  liqaetted  metal  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
thuB  obtaining  a  granulated  form,  at  once  familiar  to  most 
of  ua.  In  this  state  the  metal  may  easily  be  cleansei 
I  from  impuritiea  should  any  exist 
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Mr.  York,  who  coodacts  his  operations  on  a  large  scale, 
finds  paraffine  oil  barrels  of  good  service  for  holding  the 
Yarions  liquids  daring  precipitatioD,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended them  for  this  pnrpose.  V\*^e  know  several  photo- 
grajjhers  who  have  pressed  paraffine  oil  barrels  into  their 
service  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  from  our  intimate  ac- 

Suaintanoe  with  their  nsetalness,  we  can  thoroughly  endorse 
Ir.  York's  good  opinion  of  them  for  the  purpose  named. 
One  great  thing  in  favour  of  their  adoption  is  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  at  which  they  can  be  obtained  from  any  oil- 
man's} viz.,  something  like  half-a-dozen  shillings  each ; 
while  for  durability,  they  remain  unsurpassed.  So  far  as 
we  are  aware,  no  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from 
the  small  amount  of  oil  attached  to  and  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  wood  ;  should  anyone  feel  fastidious  on  this 
■core,  the  barrels  are  easily  cleansed  with  a  few  pails  of  hot 
water  containing  some  common  potash,  following  this  treat- 
ment by  a  prolonged  sokaing.  An  ordinary  wood  tap  in- 
serted about  four  inches  from  the  bottom  permits  the  super- 
natant liquid  being  drawn  ofiP  without  disturbing  the  pre- 
cipitate. Probably  the  majority  of  photographers  are  more 
interested  in  the  most  efficient  method  of  collecting  the 
residues  than  the  after  operations  of  refining,  which  on  any 
but  the  most  limited  scale  can  be  so  much  better  performed 
by  professed  refiners  than  by  the  photographer  with  limited 
means  at  his  disposal ;  and  here  we  may  say  that  the  use  of 
common  salt  in  the  treatmeut  of  washing  waters  and  other 
eolations  containing  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  frequently,  nay, 
nearly  always,  attended  with  losp.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
far  more  effectual,  both  in  the  matter  of  time  for  precipita- 
tion, and  certainty  of  result. 


A  SHUTTER  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 

Am  old  form  of  shutter,  made  by  Dallmeyer  in  18C1,  has 
recently  been  brought  again  into  notice  as  extremely  well 
adapted  for  atudio  work.  We  take  the  sketch  from  the 
Journal  ofihe  Photographic  Society^  November  15, 1861. 


^B^biibB 


A  is  a  small  box  which  fits  on  the  hood  of  the  lens,  and 
the  front  or  flap  B  is  kept  up  bv  an  elastic  cord  C  ;  while 
in  this  position  it  serves  as  a  shade  for  the  lens.  Inside  the 
box,  at  the  top,  is  a  roller  working  on  points  at  each  end, 
and  over  this  roller  passes  the  shutter;  this  being  made 
of  a  flexible  material  composed  of  strips  of  wood  glued  on 
thin  leather.  In  the  section  the  flexible  shatter  u  shown 
hj  the  thick  line.    A  loop  of  stringi  d  e,  dependa  from  the 


two  ends  of  this  curtain,  and  on  the  loop  three  ring^,  D, 
F,  and  E,  are  fastened,  while  to  the  nog  F  a  tassel  is 
attached  by  means  of  a  string,  g.  By  pulling  down  either 
the  rin^  D  or  the  ring  E,  the  shutter  oecomes  closed,  and 
it  may  be  opened  for  focussing  or  for  a  long  exposure  by 
pulling  the  tassel  g^  after  which  it  is  closed  again  by  pull- 
in§f  either  E  or  D.  For  a  quick  exposure,  it  is  merely  neoea- 
sary,  after  closing  the  shutter,  to  pull  1)  or  E,  whichever 
happens  to  be  at  the  top.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  lens  is  uncovered  first  and  covered  last,  this 
being,  in  ordinarv  cases,  no  disadvantage.  If,  however,  it 
is  wished  to  make  the  shatter  open  from  the  centre,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  make  the  flexible  shatter  somewhat 
lon^r,  and  to  cat  two  round  holes  in  it. 

By  han^ng  a  weight  to  the  ring  D  or  E,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  adopting  a  pneumatic  release,  the  shutter  may  be 
mside  automatic. 

Although  the  above-described  shatter  is  excellently  well 
adapted  for  studio  use,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  con* 
venient  for  landscape  purposes. 


TRIP  TO  SAHARA. 

BT  A  COCKNEY.* 

The  Customs'  officer  at  Marseilles  did  not  think  much  of 
me  or  my  luggage.  *^  Rien  &  declarer?  "  ho  said,  briefly, 
waving  a  bit  of  chalk.  No,  I  said,  there  was  nothing  con- 
traband about  me  ;  I  only  had  a  few  dozen  photographic 
plate;*,  **AhI  ah  I  plaques  photographiques— si,  sil" 
and  he  smiled  knowingly :  *'  &  collodion  ou  li  la  gelatine  ?  '* 
He  asked  the  question  much  as  a  gar^on  at  Vdfoar's 
demands  whether  you  will  take  your  artichokes  h  Phuile  or 
d  la  mucef  Finding  him  so  well  grounded  in  matters 
photographic,  I  naturally  rejoined  that  people  did  not 
travel  with  collodion  now.  *<  Ah,  well,  you  havn^t  many, 
in  any  case,*'  was  his  rather  disdainful  remark.  I  may  add 
that  he  scorned  to  look  at  them. 

Marseilles,  with  its  broad,  handsome  streets,  has  several 
good  stadios ;  but  the  time  between  the  arrival  of  train 
and  starting  of  boat  for  Philippeville  leaves  you  little 
leisure  for  anything  beyond  a  stroll  in  the  town  and  a 
breakfast  in  peace  and  quiet,  very  grateful  after  the  rattle 
of  an  express  train. 

Algeria  is  usually  visited  by  taking  steamer  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  Algiers ;  bat  there  is  another  not  less 
direct  route  to  the  town  of  Fhilippeville,  which  is  more 
east  than  Algiers.  The  latter  route  is  on  the  highway  to 
Const antine,  the  most  romantic,  as  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, of  Algerian  towns ;  while  a  railway,  moreover,  helps 
one  a  hundred  miles  and  more  south,  towards  the  Great 
Desert  The  French  Government,  indeed,  promises  an 
extension  of  this  railway  right  into  the  Desert— fifty  miles 
over  the  sands — to  Biskra,  a  large  oasis,  important  on 
account  of  its  large  plantations  of  date  palms,  no  less  than 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  junction  of  three  caravan  routes 
going  south  into  the  Soudan.  Biskra  is,  in  fact,  my  goal 
for  the  present,  and  at  5  p.m.,  on  the  day  following  my 
start  from  London,  I  am  on  one  of  the  fine  steamers  of  the 
CompagniA  Tramatkmtiqke^  bonod  for  Philippeville.  I 
think  the  distance  is  about  500  miles,  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain ;  all  I  know  is,  that,  after  a  most  pleasant  voyage  of 
two  nights  and  a  day,  I  am  landed  on  the  African  coast  in 
the  grey  of  a  morning. 

But  I  am  getting  on  too  fast.  A  word  about  the 
steamer.  My  London  ticket  is  entitling  me  to  pririieges 
unprecedented,  of  which  I  must  make  some  mention.  Not 
only  does  it  give  me  my  meals  free,  but,  from  an  important 
document  hung  up  in  the  cabin,  I  am  told  what  my  strict 
rights  are,  so  that  the  steward  cannot  take  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Thus,  the  breakfast  and  dinner  he  must  serve 
with  napkins  <^  damass^es,'*  while  my  service  most  le 
**porcelaine  de  choix,*' and  my  glass  <*  cristal  de  choU." 
1  am  rather  proud  of  this,  as  I  strut  the  quarter-deck,  tot 

•  Oontintud  from  ph^  100, 
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I  know  that  the  second -class  passengers  (by  this  same 
aanoiincement  in  the  cabin)  are  only  to  eat  off  *'  porcelaine 
ordinaire,"  and  driok  out  of  *'  cristal  ordinaire."  More- 
OTer,  this  same  interesting  prononciamento  specifies  the 
hoon  of  meaU,  and  of  how  many  plats  they  are  to  con- 
siflt ;  how  I  am  entitled  to  coffee  and  cognac  ;  and,  in 
ease  there  are  more  than  seyen  first-olass  passengers  (and 
I  am  glad  to  say  there  are),  I  am  to  have  the  choice  of 
four  desserts  instead  of  the  three. 

Bat  there  is  a  dark  as  well  as  a  golden  lining  to  my 
cload  of  travel  jost  now,  to  which  I  must  allude.  I 
menlioned  in  my  first  letter  how  carefully  I  had  cut  down 
erery  oonce  of  baggage,  for  you  need  not  be  an  old 
traveller  to  know  that  your  peace  of  miod  depends  upon 
the  state  of  your  bi^gage.  Well,  I  am  carrying  into  the 
desert  an  article  which  one  of  my  companions  designates 
the  "  nightmare."  It  is  a  dark-room  reflector  lantern  of 
Marion's,  and  its  history  is  this.  A  good  friend,  whose 
adviee  I  sought  on  the  subject  of  a  trip  to  Algiers,  said, 
*'  Go  to  Biskra^  and  I  will  give  you  a  line  to  an  old  comrade 
I  have  there  juat  now."  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to 
be  lost,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Biskra  gentleman ;  in  my  note 
1  spoke  of  a  speedy  visit,  and  asked  if  I  could  be  the  bearer 
of  any  little  ooject— photographic,  microscopic,  scientific, 
or  what  not.  To  him,  also,  the  opportunity  was  too  good 
to  be  lost,  apparently,  and  the  day  before  starting  came  a 
note,  bidding  me  look  on  page  10  (I  think  it  was)  of  the 
Year- Book,  and  bring  him  one  of  the  lauterDS  there  men- 
tioned. I  did  not  know  the  size  of  the  lantern  at  that  time  ; 
I  do  now.  It  is  half  the  size  of  the  Gladstone  bag  I  carry, 
while  on  account  of  its  f ragUe  character — for  glass  and  all, 
it  is  still  in  the  same  cardboard  box  forwarded  from 
Marioii*8 — the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  handling  it. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  I  start  np  in  my  berth  two  or  three 
times  at  night,  and  cry  out  about  that  lamp.  *<  What  on 
earth  do  you  want?  "  says  my  companion  underneath  me  in 
a  querulous  voice,  as  he  raises  himself  and  his  warm  clothes. 
"  My  lamp,"  is  my  reply ;  **  I  want  my  lamp."  "  Oh  ! 
bless  yoor  lamp ;  there  it  is  where  you  put  it,  in  a  corner  of 
yoor  berth." 

The  captain  and  doctor  breakfast  and  dine  with  us,  and 
enjoy  their  meals  so  heartily  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  they  are  never  so  well  cared  for  as  when  passengers  are 
with  them  to  secure  damassed  napkins,  choice  porcelain, 
eat  glass,  and  four  desserts.  The  doctor  discovered  his  wine 
eor£dd  on  two  occasions,  and  got  it  changed  by  the  steward ; 
bat  I  noticed  he  did  not  find  out  the  defect  until  he  had 
drank  three-quarters  of  the  botUe.  I  noticed,  too,  despite 
the  magnificence  of  the  catering,  the  gliding  in  the  saloon, 
tbe  marble  panels,  and  shining  mirrors,  there  was  some  sea 
sickness  on  board,  which  the  all-pervading  grandeur  was 
powerless  to  avert. 

A  dear  blue  sky,  and  a  sea  still  more  blue,  there  were  to 
gaze  apon  all  day,  but  from  early  morn  till  late  into  the 
night  not  a  single  craft  hove  in  sight.  The  whole  live- 
long day  passed  away  upon  the  silent  sea  without  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  for  it  seems  that  not  until  you  get  close  to 
the  African  coast  do  you  get  into  the  track  of  vessels. 

What  will  the  first  glance  at  Africa  be  like,  and  on 
what  will  you  spend  your  first  plate?  is  a  question  I 
ask  myself.  Murray  in  his  Guide,  I  find,  says  that  for 
erery  lion  you  kill  you  get  £20,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
reeoaping  my  expenses  by  encounteriog  a  monarch  of  the 
Atlas.  As  to  photographing  lions,  I  did  ask  one  of  my 
friends  before  I  came  away  what  sort  of  lens  he  thought 
best  for  the  purpose,  and  he  recommended  one  of  long 
foeaa — ^the  longer  the  better,  he  said.  Now,  as  mine  has 
not  a  very  long  focus,  I  think  I  shall  let  the  lions  be ;  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  going  among  the  Arabs  and  taking 
some  picturesque  groups.  And  then  it  occurs  to  me  that 
I  read  only  last  year  of  a  £uropean  traveller  in  Africa  who 
was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  natives  while  occupied  in 
foeassing  with  his  head  buried  in  the  dark  cloth.  Keally 
I  don't  half  like  the  prospect  before  me,  and  begin  to  wish 
I  was  back  again  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Hoad, 


I  wonder,  too,  whether  sand  shoes  will  be  any  use  in  the 
desert — whether  the  yellow  pair  I  wore  on  Margate  sands 
last  year  would  have  been  comfortable  wear  ?  Whether — 
but  I  had  better  be  off  to  bed,  and  look  after  that  dark- 
room lantern,  for  we  land  at  daybreak. 

Whirr — whirr — whirr  goes  the  cable,  and  rattle,  rattle, 
goes  the  donkey  engine — we  are  there.  I  jump  up ;  the 
sun  has  not  yet  risen,  but  it  is  light  enough  and  clear 
enough.  In  ten  minutes  I  am  on  deck  to  get  a  first  peep 
of  Af ric's  shore.  Alas !  no  yellow  sands  washed  by  the 
azure  sea,  no  tall  palm  trees  rising  straight  towaros  the 
burning  sun,  no  camels  laden  with  spices  of  Araby  to  greet 
the  eye,  but  instead,  a  green  hill  dotted  with  pleasant 
white  houses,  for  all  the  world  like  Yevey  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  or  not  unlike  the  smiling  Kothsay  on  the  Clyde. 
This  is  Philippeville.  I  land,  my  precious  (!)  dark  lantern 
in  hand,  and  my  camera  enveloped  in  an  overcoat  and  en- 
cased in  light  waterproof,  strapped  over  my  shoulder. 
All  is  quiet  on  the  quay,  for  it  is  very  early,  and  not  half- 
a-dozen  people  are  stirring.  Still,  somebody  has  left  four 
heaps  of  old  blanketing  on  the  granite  parapet,  while  yet 
two  other  similar  heaps  are  lying  on  the  ^tone  steps  of 
the  hotel  as  I  enter.  These  heaps  of  blanket  I  find  out 
afterwards  are  Arabs,  to  whom,  it  appears,  the  country 
belonged  before  the  French  relieved  them  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  blankets  turning  into  dusky  Arabs  is  only  the  first 
surprise  of  many.  To  one  who  sees  an  Eastern  country 
for  the  first  time,  the  early  impressions  are  wonderful. 
Here  comes  a  whole  procession  of  Ali  Babas  and  their 
little  donkeys,  laden  with  wood ;  here  is  Mustapha,  the 
tailor,  seatud  cross-legged  at  his  open  shop-window  ;  herd 
is  the  Grand  Vizier  on  horseback;  here  is  poor  little 
Mooek  with  his  big  turbaned  head  and  b^ndy  legs ;  and 
here  are  baggy- trousered  Ganems  by  the  score. 

Outside  the  town  by  a  dusty  road,  and  there,  instead  of 
a  quickset  hedge,  is  one  of  gigantic  cacti.  The  cactus 
leaves  measure  fifteen  inches  long,  and  the  hedge  is  a 
dozen  feet  high— as  you  look  upon  it,  leaf  growing  out  of 
leaf,  a  living  example  of  the  error  of  trying  to  be  mde- 
pendent,  and  doing  without  stalk  or  stem,  for  the  failure 
18  so  painfully  ludicrous,  it  reminds  you  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  wonderful  tropical  plants  they  put  in  the 
transformation  scene  of  a  pantomine  ;  the  whole  thing  is 
to  the  Cockney  -eye  so  stupidly  exaggerated. 

I  must  wait  for  the  night  before  1  can  fill  my  dark  slides, 
so  the  cactus  hedge  must  wait  too.  The  damp  sea-air  is 
particularly  injurious  to  gelatine  plates,  as  everybody 
knows,  so  I  have  had  my  packages  carefully  enveloped  in 
tin-foil,  which  previous  experience  has  told  me  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  assuring  from  damp.  I  might  make  use 
of  the  red  lamp  I  carry,  for  filling  my  slides,  but  I  prefer 
to  follow  Mr.  Cowan's  advice,  and  work  in  the  itA,  I 
open  my  slides  and  put  them  in  proper  order  on  the  bed — 
it  is  a  most  safe  changing  table — and  then  having  carefully 
placed  all  six  plates,  face  downwards,  in  their  places,  I 
take  a  series  of  printed  numbers,  which  I  have  for  the 
purpose,  ready  gummed  and  perforated,  and  as  I  detaoh 
and  moisten  one  after  another,  I  stick  ihem  consecutively 
on  the  back  of  the  plates,  according  to  the  numbers  the 
slides  bear.  A  little  rehearsal  in  tibe  dark  is  all  tJiat  is 
necessary  to  proceed  smoothly  afterwards ;  and  if  you 
will  only  take  time,  and  mind  what  you  are  about,  you 
can  work  as  surely  as  by  candlelight. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES,  AND  THE  RECOVERY  OF 
THE  VALUABLE  METAL  THEREFROM. 

BY  P.   W.   HABT,  P.O.S.* 

In  selecting  the  subject  for  the  lecture  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  request  me  to  deliver  before  this  Society  this  evening,  I  have 
chosen  one  to  which  I  have  given  considenible  attention  for  the 

*  Re&d  before  the  Loiiion  and  FroTincial  Photogr«phic  4'8ooiation^ 
ThU  Treatise  it  Copj/right, 
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past  thirty  yean,  so,  without  foither  preface,  I  enter  into 
praetioal  working. 

FUBNAOBS  AMD  APPUANCIS. 

When  pofleible,  it  is  best  to  construct  a  fire-brick  furnace. 
This  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Dig  a  pit  about  6  by  8,  and 
8  feet  deep ;  lay  a  foundation  of  brick  3  by  2  at  one  end  ;  on 
this  form  the  ash-pit  of  the  fire,  12  inches  wide,  14  from  back 
to  front,  and  four  bricks  high  laid  on  their  sides ;  this,  with  the 
fire-clay  luting  or  cement,  makes  it  about  11  inches  high-— of 
course,  open  in  the  front.  Over  the  front  lay  a  plate  of  iron 
5^  inches  wide,  21  inches  long,  and  |  thick.  Lay  across  the 
pit,  at  back,'  an  inch  bar  f  thick.  You  ¥rill  now  have  an  open- 
ing of  12  inches  between  the  iron  edges ;  on  these  the  loose  fire- 
ban  are  to  rest.  Now  build  up  the  furnace,  12  by  14  inches,  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pit,  putting  an  iron  bar  (5  by  {)  across 
the  pit  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  another  2  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  fire-ban  as  stays  to  the  front.  For  the  chimney 
remove  some  earth  behind  the  body  of  the  furnace,  12  inches 
deep  from  top,  14  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  long ;  in  this  exca- 
vation, form  the  throat  of  the  chimney  of  fire-brick  4^  inch 
square,  the  top  being  4^  inch  below  top  surface  of  furnace ;  at 
the  end  raise  a  chimney  9  inches  square  inside  for  two  or  three 
feet,  where  insert  a  damper  plate,  then  contract  gradually  to  a 
hei^t  of  12  or  15  feet ;  the  upper  portion  of  6  feet  may  be  a 
stout  4-inch  flue-pipe.  Next  fill  in  the  sides  and  back  with 
pieces  of  common  brick  and  dry  earth,  and  with  an  iron  cover 
m  two  parts  and  a  grating  over  the  pit^  your  furnace  is  complete 
at  a  cost  of  about  £3.  Other  furnaces  are  built  on  the  floor-leve], 
as  my  own,  wi^  hood  for  carrying  off  fumes  from  chemical  opera- 
tions ;  then  there  are  portable  furnaces  of  fire-brick  cased  in 
iron ;  and  lasUy,  the  extreme  of  portability  is  reached  in  the  gas 
furnace.  These  latter  are  very  convenient  for  trial  reductions  of 
small  quantities,  but  when  using  a  No.  8  clay  crucible,  which 
is  a  very  moderate  siso  for  reductions,  the  pit  furnace  will 
be  found  tlie  cheapest  form  of  all ;  next  to  that  the  iron-cased 
fire-brick ;  such  an  one  also  forms  an  excellent  appliance  for 
keeping  the  work-room  warm ;  their  cost  is  from  £4  to  £6, 
to  ti^e  a  Ko.  6  pot.  For  fuel  use  g^  coke— select  the  dense 
Ught-ooloured  or  grey-looking,  reject  all  the  spongy  black  pieces 
and  all  dust ;  break  the  hard  dense  pieces  into  such  siies  as 
will  pass  readily  between  the  pot  and  sides  of  the  furnace. 
To  prepare  the  furnace  for  use,  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
bMS  a  fire-clay  stand  or  piece  of  fire-brick  about  2^  inches 
thick ;  on  this,  for  special  precaution  till  experience  in  firing  is 
gained,  place  a  skittle  pot  stand  easily  fitting  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  ;  this  will  protect  the  bottom  against  currents  of  air 
through  hollow  places  in  the  fire  near  the  grate.  Now  place 
plenty  of  wood  all  round  the  stand,  a  light  sprinkling  of  coals, 
and  some  of  the  softer  coke,  set  light,  and  let  it  bum  up  gradu- 
ally ;  the  skittle  pot  stand,  crucible  and  cover,  the  meantime  being 
placed  mouth  downwards  over  the  cover  of  the  furnace  a  little 
apart,  to  allow  the  hot  gasses  to  gradually  dr^  and  heat  up 
the  pot  and  stand.  By  this  time  the  fire  will  need  attention.  Put 
a  8-mch  layer  of  broken  coke  on  that.  Now  put  the  skittle  pot. 
stand,  stiU  mouth  downwards,  and  the  crucible  on  the  top  of  that ; 
cover  up  the  f um4k>e.  ^  They  will  now  advance  gradually  to  a 
low  red  neat  Then  shift  the  crucible  to  one  comer  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  stand  to  opposite  comer.  The  tongs  must  always 
be  heated  up  before  touching  the  cracible.  Clear  away  the 
ignited  fuel  from  over  the  solid  stand,  and  place  the  open 
stand  on  it,  and  into  it  the  crucible,  now  mouth  upwards, 
and  place  the  cover  on.  Now  consolidate  the  fire  with  the 
poker  and  fill  up  all  round  with  fresh  coke^  ramming  with  the 
poker  as  you  proceed  till  it  be  level  with  top  of  crucible ;  partiiJly 
close  the  damper  so  as  to  only  keep  the  fire  at  a  bright  rad  heat. 
The  crucible  is  now  ready  for  its  charge  after  glazing ;  to  do 
this,  throw  in  a  few  lumps  of  borax ;  when  this  has  swollen  up  to 
a  spongy  mass,  take  the  iron  stirrer  (never  use  the  poker)  kept 
solely  for  the  crucible  use,  and  rub  it  all  over  the  inside  of  the 
red-hot  crucible.  We  will  now  leave  this  and  retrace  our  steps, 
and  consider  the  collection  and  preparation  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Chloridb  of  Silteb. 

The  precipitation  and  collection  at  the  present  time  is  mainly 
from  the  print  washing  waters.  These  are  best  precipitated  with 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid;  this  in  a  weak  solution  has  no 
solvent  power  over  the  chloride  of  silver,  neither  does  it  add 
materially  to  gravity.  Common  salt^  as  usually  employed,  is 
objectionable  on  bow  grounds ;  the  proeipitate  does  not  subside 
■0  readily  when  it  is  employed,  and,  beiog  a  dieap  substance. 


unthinking  openton  nsually  add  ten  or  twenty  times  more  than 
needed  for  the  purpose^  and  thus  increase  both  evils.  For  the 
receptacles  of  the  washing  waten  conical  jan  in  stoneware,  with 
the  greater  diameter  at  uie  bottom,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others. 

After  each  addition  of  wadiing  water  and  acid  it  is  vigorously 
stirred  and  left  to  subside,  then,  on  clearing,  a  j^ass  developing- 
cup  or  measure  is  dipped  in  to  obtain  a  sample^  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric add  added,  and  if  there  is  no  opalesoenoe  proluoed,  the 
dear  solution  can  be  decanted  by  tipping  the  jar  or  syphoning 
off,  or  an  upward  filter  syphon  employed,  such  as  I  introduced 
about  1868,  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  journals  of  the 
time. 

This  goes  on  till  a  condderable  depodt  is  collected  at  the 
bottom.  The  jar  should  now  be  filled  up  with  dean  water  to 
take  up  any  foreign  salt  or  excess  of  add,  and  when  clear,  pour 
or  draw  off  as  close  as  posuble ;  nour  the  reddue  on  to  a  shallow 
dish,  and  put  into  an  oven  or  other  warm  place  to  dry  off. 

liETHODS  OF  RiDUOnOV,  WR  AHD  DBT. 

The  wet  is  as  follows  :— Instead  of  pouring  the  thick  residue 
fiom  the  jar  into  a  diallow  dish,  let  it  be  placed  in  an  open- 
mouthed  jar,  into  which  place  a  small  porous  pot  such  as  is  used 
fO^  voltaic  batteries ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  porous  pot»  procurea 
bladder,  fill  it  with  weak  add  solution,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
plate  of  sine  with  a  copper  wire  attached ;  to  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  attach  a  plate  of  silver  (an  old  spoon  will  do),  and  leave^  it 
undisturbed  for  twentv-four  houn ;  by  this  time  the  diloride 
wiU  have  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  dnc  remaining: ; 
porous  septum  and  plate  of  silver  is  now  removed,  and  ad- 
hering partides  of  silver  washed  off.  The  silver  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  vessel,  and  repeatedly  washed  till  a  sample  of 
the  clear  solution  gives  no  predpitateor  cloudiness  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  liquid  can  now  be 
finally  drained  off,  and  the  predpitate  dried  for  sale  or  use ;  if 
for  sale,  it  had  better  be  put  into  a  borax-glaxed  clay  crudble 
with  about  five  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  mdted,  and  poured  into  the  ingot  mould. 

Ths  Dbt  OB  FVBVAOB  Opbbatiok  ok  Chlobidb  of  Bilthr. 


JProe0$$  A, — ^The  thoroughly  dried  chloride  of  silver  is 
with  powdered  resin  in  the  proportion  of  two  ^arts  of  the  chlo- 
ride to  one  of  redo,  passed  through  the  fine  sieve  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  well  packed  in  the  cradble,  and  submitted  to  a 
low  rod  heat.  In  the  decompodtion  of  the  resin,  its  hydrogen 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  chloride  of  silver  reduces  the 
latter  to  the  metallic  state,  the  hydric  chloride  paadng  off 
quietly,  leaving  the  silver  mixed  with  some  carbon.  The  whole 
is  tiien  turned  out  on  to  an  iron  plate  to  cool,  the  crudble 
immediatdy  returned  to  the  furnace,  and  a  mixture  made  of  two 
parts  diy  carbonate  of  soda,  one  part  nitrate  of  potash,  one  part 
dried  borax.  To  these  add  sixteen  parts  of  the  sQver  and 
carbon  mixture,  and  pass  through  the  30-hole  neve  to  tho- 
roughly mix.  The  cradble  should  now  be  of  a  bright  red 
heat ;  ladle  in,  and  allow  each  ladlef  ul  to  deflagrate  and  parti- 
ally fuse,  and  so  continue  until  the  whole  is  added.  Now  see 
that  the  fire  is  well  poked  down,  and  the  coke  dose  in  all  round 
the  crudble,  and  the  furnace  filled  up  to  the  levd  of  the  top  of 
the  cradble,  put  on  the  cover,  and  gradually  increase  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  to  the  yeUow-white  heat,  idter  five  to  ten 
minutes  of  the  strong  heat,  remove  the  cover,  and  stir  up  the 
contents  of  the  crudble,  and  on  withdnwing  tbe  stirrer,  gather 
up  on  its  end  a  portion  of  the  flux  floating  on  the  suriace,  and 
examine  it.  If  it  is  spedded  with  small  beads  of  metal,  give  it 
a  gentle  stir  round,  and  allow  it  to  subdde  a  few  minutes  longer ; 
then  gather  up  a  fresh  portion  on  the  end  of  the  stirrer;  this 
time  it  will  most  likely  be  practically  free  from  beads  of  the 
metd.  Check  the  draught  of  the  furnace.  With  the  hot  tonga 
grip  the  crudble  on  the  oppodte  side  to  the  lip,  then  steadily 
pour  out  the  contents  into  the  ingot  mould,  whidi  must  be  per- 
fectly dry  and  warm,  and  rubbed  over  with  chalk.  Have  ready 
to  hand  a  light  wire  hook  to  scrape  out  the  crudble  if  necessary. 
The  pot  can  now  be  put  on  one  nde^  as  it  is  net  worth  risking 
another  reduction  therein. 

Froc99»  i?.— The  chloride  must  be  quite  dry,  the  cracible  pre- 
pared as  before  directed.  Take  three  parts  dxy  carbonate  of 
soda,  four  parts  dry  carbonate  potash,  three  parts  carbonate  of 
cddum,  and  quarter  of  a  part  of  flne  white  sand.  All  these 
must  be  veiy  dry  and  intimately  mixed  by  passing  through  the 
sieve  two  or  thne  times.    Take  an  equal  weight  ol  this  mixed 
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flux  and  the  chloride,  pass  them  through  the  sieve  for  thorough 
mJTing^  and  then  place  ia  a  bowl  by  the  side  of  the  furnace. 
Hie  crucible  ahould  now  be  of  a  bright  cheny  red  heat.  Intro- 
duce a  saaXi  ladleful  into  the  pot,  and  allow  all  efferveecence  to 
paaa  off  before  introducing  a  further  quantity,  and  bo  on  till  the 
crucible  ia  about  two-thirds  full  of  a  semi-f  used  magma.  Now 
cover  the  furnace,  and  allow  the  heat  to  rise  to  the  yellow, 
occasionally  looking  in  the  furnace  to  see  that  the  fire  has  no 
open  channels  through  it,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  crucible  is 
in  quiet  fusion.  On  stirring  the  contents,  it  should  feel  very 
limpd,  and  on  withdrawing  the  stirrer  it  should  have  a  thin 
coating  td  flux,  not  showing  the  slightest  bead  of  metaL  The 
contents  may  now  be  poured  out  as  in  the  A  process. 

(^Tohe  continued,) 


THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINO-BROMIDB 

NEGATIVES. 

BT  DR.    U.  W.  VOOEL. 

The  nomeroos  difficultieB  incident  to  the  intensifioation  of 
gelatine  negativeB  mre  sufficiently  well  reoogniied  by  all 
workers ;  while  collodion  negatives  offer  no  special  diffi- 
culties, and  several  methods  are  available,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  mercuric 
chloride,  potassium  permanganate,  platinum  chloride,  and 
lead  ferricyanide.  All  these  methods  of  intensification— 
uk),  indeed,  many  others — have  been  tried  for  gelatine 
plates,  but  with  but  little  practical  result^  eicept  as  regards 
the  mercuric  chloride  process.  Eveu  this  has  had  its 
opponents,  who  assert  that  negatives  intensified  with 
mercury  are  not  permanent.  Indeed,  not  a  few  photo- 
graphers have  found  to  their  disgust  that  such  negatives, 
which  were  stored  up  for  future  order,  had  become 
damaged  even  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  year.  These  circum- 
stanoes  have  created  a  distrust  with  respect  to  intensifica- 
tion, and  manufacturers  are  continually  asked  to  supply 
plates  which  willyield  sufficiently  vigorous  negatives  in  the 
first  instance.  This  is  all  very  weU  in  a  good  light  and 
under  favourable  conditions;  but  in  the  bad  light  of 
winter  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  obtain  vigorous 
negatives  directly,  so  a  satisfactory  method  of  intensi- 
fication is  essential  in  every-day  practice. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  many  methods  which  are  extremely 
satisfactory  for  intensif^ng  collodion  plates,  are  not 
adapted  for  gelatino-bromide  work  ?  It  is  only  of  late  that 
the  question  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  ;  it  is  because 
in  ike  case  o/a^latineplate^  the  intensifying  materials  not  only 
act  on  the  true  imaoe,  but  also  on  the  ffekUine  film  ;  while  the 
collodion  itself  is  absohtleUf  inert  towards  the  identicals  used. 
In  addition  to  the  many  mati^rials  employed  in  intensifying 
are  extremely  difficult  to  work  out  of  the  geUtine  film,  and 
if  any  portion  is  left  behind,  mischief  may  set  in. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
Dr.  Eder  has  published  some  interesting  observations,  to 
the  effect  that  uranium  salts  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
exercise  a  coagulating  affect  on  gelatine,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  mixture  of  these  compounds,  which  has  no  action  on 
the  basis  of  a  collodion  picture,  must  considerably  tan  'or 
harden  a  gelatino-bromide  film,  and  therefore  the  intensi- 
fying action  cannot  be  freely  exerted  upon  the  image 


of  the  film,  and  not  mainly  on  the  surface,  as  is  the  cas® 
with  a  collodion  picture.  The  image  is  far  more  accessible 
to  the  intensifying  agencies  in  the  latter  case,  and  hence 
a  pyro.  or  iron  and  silver  intensifier  will  act  satisfactorily, 
although  so  extremely  slow  in  its  action  on  a  gelatine 
plate. 

The  best  intensifier  is,  therefore,  that  which  exercises  no 
action  whatever  upon  the  gelatine  film,  and  at  the  same 
time  penetrates  it  with  the  greatest  facility.  We  may 
safely  say  that  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the 
mercurial  intensifiers  fulfil  these  conditions  most  com- 
pletely, and  various  methods  of  mercurial  intensification 
have  been  carried  into  practice.  We  have  in  the  first 
place,  simple  treatment  with  mercuric  chloride  followed 
by  ammonia,  and  also  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
chloride  with  potassium  iodide  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda  (Edwards).  Then  again  we  have  a  similar 
mixture  in  which,  cyanide  of  potassium  takes  the 
place  of  the  hypo  (Eder^;  this  latter  working  very 
satisfactorily,  excepting  so  far  as  the  cyanide  becomes  de- 
composed by  exposure  to  air,  the  carbonate  of  potassium 
so  formed  tending  to  produce  frilling.  Negatives  intensi- 
fied by  the  method  of  Edwards  certainly  have  a  tendency 
te  become  yellow,  and  those  simply  treated  with  bichloride 
and  subsequently  with  ammonia  are  less  liable  to  change ; 
but  unless  the  hypo  has  been  thoroughly  removed  by  wash- 
ing them  later  are  liable  to  alteration.  Not  less  important 
than  the  thorough  removal  of  all  traces  of  the  fixing  salt, 
is  the  effectual  washing  away  of  the  whole  of  the  excess  of 
mercuric  chloride  before  the  plate  is  treated  with  ammonia. 
If  both  washings  are  thoroughly  performed,  the  method  of 
intensification  in  question  (mercuric  chloride  followed  by 
ammonia)  is  very  satisfactory,  and  intensified  negatives 
appear  to  be  quite  permanent.  The  slight  change  of  tint 
which  takes  place  on  exposure  to  light  is  of  no  importance. 


The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  also  to  the  ordinary 
lead  intensifying  process,  in  which  the  solution  consists  of 
a  mixtare  of  ]ei&-nitrat«  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  the 
gelatine  being  hardened  as  in  the  prerious  case.  Potas- 
sium pennanganato  darkens  not  onnr  the  image,  but  also 
the  whole  of  the  film  in  the  case  of  a  gelatine  negative, 
while  in  the  case  of  iodine  it  is  not  possible  to  brMk  off 
the  intensification  at  the  right  moment,  owing  to  the 
difiBcnlty  with  which  the  reagent  is  washed  out  of  the 
film. 

Another  circumstance  which  very  considerably  inoieases 
the  difficulty  of  intensifying  the  gelatino-bromide  image, 
is  the  drcomstance  that  it  exists  wholly  in  the  substance 


HEKRI  BECQUEREL  AND  PHOSPHOBOGRAMS. 

BT  OAPTAIX  W.  DX  W.  ABMXT,   B.I.,  V.R.S.* 

I  HAVB  thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Henri  Beoquerel  has 
succeeded  in  viewing  and  measuring  a  part  of  the  infra-red 
spectrum  by  means  of  phoephoreeoenoe.  He  notices,  first  of  all, 
wat  if  phosphorescent  substances  have  a  preliminary  exposure 

g'ven  them,  their  luminositjr  is  increased  if  thev  be  subjected  to 
»at^  but  lasts  a  shorter  time.  If  an  excitea  phosphorescent 
body  be  heated  in  the  dark,  the  luminosity  is  seen  first  to  become 
exalted,  and  then  rapidly  to  die  away.  If  a  spectrum  Ib  pro- 
jected on  the  surface  of  a  phosphorescent  toblet,  the  infra-red 
and  red  rays  exert  this  same  influence  as  does  heat  Thu8>  if  a 
phosphorescent  plate  be  first  exposed  to  light,  the  violet  part 
renders  it  more  luminous,  whilst  the  green,  red,  and  infra-red 
rays  render  it  non-luminous.  If  the  plate  bo  again  sUghtly 
warmed,  the  rays  which  have  not  been  extinguished  shine  out 
with  a  greater  intensity,  and  we  have  very  dark  lines  in  the  fK>lar 
spectrum  standing  brightly  out  on  a  black  backgroucd.  In  this 
manner  Edmond  Beoquerel,  in  1866,  showed  some  of  the  infra- 
red solar  lines. 

By  stopping  off  the  spectrum  at  an  early  part  of  the  prooeed- 
ittg,  the  infra-red  rays  appear  brighter  than  the  rest,  owing  to 
the  heating  efiect  of  the  spectrum  lying  in  that  region ;  but  this 
brightness  rapidly  dies  away,  and  leaves  blackness  in  ite  place. 
Thus,  this  part  of  the  spectrum  can  be  viewed  in  either  of  two 
ways,  either  showing  dm  Unes  on  a  luminous  background,  or 
luminous  Unes  on  a  dark  background.  Another  method,  first 
used  by  Edmond  Beoquerel,  was  to  exdto  the  plate  with  white 
light  whilst  the  spectrum  was  allowed  to  fall  on  it ;  but  in  this 
esse  it  was  necenary  that  the  extingmshing  rays  should  pre- 
ponderate in  intensitv  over  the  exciting  rays. 

Blende  (hexsgonal),  reduced  to  fine  powder,  dusted  over  a 
gummed  card,  gives  a  gjraeu  phosphorescent  surface,  which  is 
rapidly  extinguished.  The  expenments  were  conducted  as 
follows : — Solar  rajs  were  reflected  by  the  mirror  of  a  helioetat, 
and  passed  through  two  parallel  slits.    The  rays  which  passed 
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through  the  first  fine  slit  fell  on  a  prism  of  60**  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  then  on  a  lens  which  formed  an  image  on  the  blende 
screen.  Through  the  second  slit,  which  was  wide,  rays  of  light 
fell  on  a  flint  glass  piism,  and  then  on  the  screen  without 
passing  through  Uie  lens.  Thus,  the  infra-red  of  the  first 
spectmm  could  be  superposed  over  the  violet  of  the  second,  which 
latter  excited  tbe  phosphorescence,  whilst  the  former  ex- 
tinguished it. 

Henri  Becquerel  states  that  the  blende  allowed  him  to  go 
further  in  the  infra-red  than  other  substances  did,  though  he 
tried  the  following : — 


SubHanee, 
Hexagonal  blende  ... 
Barium  sulphide    ... 


ti 


Strontium  sulphide 


n 


Calcium  sulphide 


•  •• 


Phosphoreictnee, 
green. 

yellow-orange, 
green, 
yellow, 
green, 
yellow, 
greeu. 

bluish-green, 
greenish-blue  ( 
deep  blue        ) 


been  described  before  by  myself.  The  annexed  cut  ^ves  the 
drawing  made  bv  Becquerel.  In  another  cut  he  has  given  the 
wave-lengths,  which  are  as  follows : — 


The  edge  of  A"' 

Magnesium  line  between  A"'  and  A" 
Line  to  left  of  A 


*•• 


A" 
...        ...        ...        *•• 

Centre  of  A'  

Another  magnesium  line  ... 

£t         •••  •••  ...  .•• 

«&        •••  ••.  .••  ... 


... 
••« 
••■ 
•  *• 


12,200 

1 1,810 

10,970 

10,820 

9,360 

8,760 

8,190 

7,940 

7,600 


very  luminous. 


These  bodies  are  all  beautifully  phosphorescent  substances. 
l«*rom  these  experiments,  he  has  mapped  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
determined  some  of  the  Imes  due  to  metal,  some  of  which  have 


These  lines  are  not  quite  in  the  position  determined  by  the  grat« 
ing  and  photography,  but  are  as  near  as  can  be  expected  from 
the  method  employed.  The  details  given  by  photography  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  given  by  phosphorescence.  Thus  in  the 
photographs,  between  A  and  Z  a  photograph  will  show  150  lines, 
whilst  in  the  phosphorescent  spectrum  but  12  are  shown.  The 
greate&t  wave  length  shown  is  14,800,  a  wave  length  which  has 
nearly  to  be  doubled  before  the  limit  of  the  solu-  spectrum  is 
reached,  as  shown  by  Langlev,  Abney,  and  Colonel  Festing. 
The  lowest  wave  length  reached  by  them  was  28,000.  With  the 
grating  22,000  has  been  reached  in  the  photographs.  The  region 
examined  by  Becquerel  is  that  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  by 
means  of  photography,  and  it  seems  as  if  below  that  point  phoe- 


Solar 
spcctruni. 


Sodium. 


Fotassium. 


Culdam. 


Magnesium 


Thallium. 


Silver. 


Ehorescence  Is  incapable  of  giving  any  knowledge.  The  fact, 
owever,  that  phosphorescence  can  give  so  much,  is  interesting ; 
but  preat  sharpness  of  detail  can  never  be  hoped  for,  since  one 
particle  of  phosphorescent  matter  will  excite  a  neighbouring  one 
to  a  certain  degree.  The  facts  stated  above  as  to  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  temperature  at  which  the  phosphorescent  tablet  is 
allowed  to  radiate  has  a  practical  bearing  on  the  sensitometer 
now  used,  showing  that  the  rate  of  emission  may  vary  in  summer 
and  winter,  if  there  be  any  great  variation  in  the  temperature. 
Mr.  Wamerke  has  tested  tbis  matter,  however,  and  it  la  probable 
that  the  interval  be  allows  to  elapse  before  exposing  the  plate  to 
its  action  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  negative  results 
he  obtained. 


SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PHOTOaRAPHY. 

BTDB.  TULLOCH.* 

With  regard  to  light  and  shade^  I  consider  they  are  not  true  to 
nature  rendered  by  photography.  Examine  even  the  very  best 
of  photographs,  and  compare  it  with  what  you  see  in  nature,  and 
you  must  confess  that  the  amount  of  black  in  it  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  you  ever  see  in  broad  beautiful  daylight  Cast  your  eye 
over  a  landscape  and  note  that  three-fourtJ^  of  the  whole  is  in 
half-tone,  the  other  fourth  divided  between  high  light  and  deep 
shadow.  Photograph  the  same  lands^pe,  ana  you  will  find  a 
yexy  dififorent  proportion.    A  tree-trunk  or  a  large  boulder 

*  Ck>ntinucd  from  page  103. 


innocent  of  black,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  oome  out  with 
shadows  <*  Tartarian  "  in  thei<depth.  Let  the  light  fall  off  ao 
little  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  appreciate' the  shade  at  all,  the 
sensitive  plate  will  render  it  fouiioli.  The  camera  and  the  eye 
do  not  value  light  by  the  same  standard  at  all:  we  judge  by  its 
luminosity,  the  camera  by  its  actinic  force — hence  the  confusion. 
Here  we  have  a  soft,  delicate  shadow,  apparently  only  a  little 
less  intense  than  the  high  light ;  unfortunately,  being  reflected 
light)  it  has  not  actinic  force  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  lumin- 
osity, and  is  rendered  in  the  photograph  as  being  many  timee 
bladcer  than  it  seems  to  the  eye  to  be.  But  not  only  in  in- 
dividual parts  does  this  hold  good,  for  the  whole  general  tone  of 
the  photo^ph  is  lowered  from  the  very  same  cause.  Those 
who  practise  landscape  photography  must  have  noticed  how 
equally  luminous  the  landscape  and  sky  at  times  would  appear 
to  be.  A  photograph  of  the  scene,  however,  represents  the  earth 
as  many  times  blacker  than  the  sky,  and,  whereas  in  nature  the 
distant  hills  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  clouds,  there  was  in 
the  photograph  a  line  of  demarcation  painfully  plain. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  since  we  judge  of  light  and  shade  by 
degrees  oi  luminosity,  and  the  sensitive  plate  by  actinic  value^ 
and  since  shades  are  often  luminous  wiUiout  being  chemically 
active,  I  consider  that  light  and  shade  as  we  see  it  is  so  far  not 
correctly  rendered  in  a  photograph. 

But  photography  has  still  another  important  shortcoming.  I 
refer  to  the  erroneous  colour  values  which  it  gives  us.  I  have 
already  suggested,  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  light  and  shade,  the 
falling  off  of  actinic  force,  even  in  feeble  shi^ows,  is  out  of  all 
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proportion  to  the  falling  off  of  ita  apparent  luminosity.  I  have 
DOW  to  go  a  step  further,  and  remiod  you  that  in  the  matter  of 
colour,  of  two  tints,  the  brighter  to  the  eye  may  be  rendered  the 
darker,  and  the  darker  to  the  eye  come  out  the  brighter.  This  is 
an  entire  reversal  of  our  sensations,  and  I  need  scarcely  point 
out  how  serious  a  fault  this  is.  To  be  utterly  false  to  nature  is 
bad  enough,  but  were  we  left  the  same  range  of  contrasts,  even 
if  they  were  erroneous,  our  pictures  might  still  be  beautiful,  as 
witness  many  charming  efiects  in  portraiture,  where,  although  the 
various  tints  of  the  subject  are  erroneously  given,  the  error  is  as 
often  on  the  side  of  heightening  contrast  as  reducing  it.  In 
laadac^^w  work  we  are  less  fortuuate,  for  the  prevailing  colours 
in  a  landscape  being  various  tints  of  yellow,  brown,  or  green,  all 
of  about  the  same  actinic  value,  we  entirely  lose  the  beautiful 
contrast  which  we  see  with  our  eyes. 

Not  only  does  the  picture  suffer  in  artistic  effect  from  this, 
bnt  should  it  happen  that  two  objects  of  about  the  same  actinic 
value  lie  side  by  side,  no  matter  that  one  is  orange  and  the  other 
a  dark  olive  green,  they  will  be  run  together,  and  probably  in 
many  parts  indistinguishable  from  each  other,  thus  introducing 
an  element  of  great  confusion.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  this 
tome  time  ago,  photographing  at  the  Gaunseley,  near  Breechin. 
To  look  up  the  water  from  the  bridge  the  scene  was  beautiful. 
A  few  large  boulders  at  the  edge  of  the  stream  were  the  darkest 
objects,  then  the  wet  banks  only  a  little  lighter,  then  the  dry 
earth  above  in  stiil  lighter  tints  of  red  and  brown,  above  that, 
dry  grass  strewn  with  wiUiered  leaves,  and  last,  the  trees — every- 
thing from  light  yellow  to  deep  sombre  olive  green.  I  was  con- 
siderably disappointed,  on  printing  from  this  negative,  to  find 
that  to  diatinguish  this  tree  from  that,  or  to  discover  where 
rocks  terminated  and  banks  began,  I  had  to  hold  the  print  within 
four  inches  of  the  eye.  There  were  no  beautiful  contrasts — 
indeed,  a  few  feet  away  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  even  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  beyond  that  there  was  a  sky,  and  some- 
thing white  (water  perhaps),  running  down  the  centre  of  the 
picture. 

Having  gone  over  what  appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the 
principfll  shortcomings  of  photography,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  a  few  words  as  to  how  these  faults  are  to  be  expur- 
gated. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  convinced  myself  that  "  gelatino- 
bromide"  has  done  nothing  for  us  artistically  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  quite  sure  that  the  various  shade  and  colour 
values  were  more  cornptly  given  by  coUodioUi  I  would  not  for 
this  reason  resort  to  collodion,  but  would  rather  hope  that  very 
soon  we  may  be  able  to  prepare  plates  exceeding  gelatine  in 
rapidity,  and  collodion  in  quality. 

Certainly  the  improvement  which  we  stand  most  in  need  of, 
as  far  as  the  chemical  department  is  concerned,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plate  giving  us  colours  rendered  correctly  in  black-and- 
white  according  to  their  visual  values. 

With  regard  to  the  excessive  amount  of  detail,  I  would  obli- 
terate much  or  little  of  it  according  to  circumstances,  by  printing 
upon  paper  with  a  proportiopately  rough  surface.  Small 
pictures  to  be  viewed  in  the  hand,  since  breadth  is  not  of  so 
much  importance,  could  be  printed  upon  a  moderately  smooth 
Borlaos,  while  large  photographs,  intended  for  the  decoration  of 
walls,  requiring  breadth  and  force,  and  where  detail  to  an  ex- 
cessive amount  would  be  out  of  place,  would  be  better  printed 
upon  rougher  surfaces. 

With  regard  to  the  intensely -black  shadows,  I  would  obviate 
that  by  umng  a  printing  process  capable  of  printing  only  to  a 
certain  depth. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  would  exclude  albumenized  paper. 
A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  throw  off  the  trammels 
of  the  vitiated  taste  brought  about  by  albumenized  paper  pic- 
tures. We  have  been  so  long  used  to  the  pure  high  lights  and 
de^  blade  shadows,  that  a  picture  with  less  spice  in  it  (so  to 
apeak)  is  apt  to  strike  one  as  wanting  ii;L  contrast-,  or  to  have  a 
wadied  out  appearance.  This  impressionlshould  very  soon  wear 
off,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  then  we  would  recognize  how 
viiJent  an  effect  is  produced  by  printing  upon  such  a  surface. 
With  reeard  to  the  fine  contrasts  which  we  lose  from  non- 
actinie  cmown  in  nature,  I  see  no  other  way  than  to  add  them 
by  hand. 

I  saw  it  mentioned  in  the  photographic  journals  not  long  ago, 
that  on  the  Continent,  in  copying  works  of  art,  correct  colour 
values  were  added  by  skilled  artists.  Of  course,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  in  copying  paintings,  it  is  just  as  neoessary  in  photo- 
gra^iing  from  nature.  I  have  tried  the  plan  of  covering  the 
bade  of  the  n^ative  with  tracing-paper,  and  working  upon  that 


with  the  pencil  and  stump.  So  far  I  have  not  been  Buooesaful, 
the  parts  added  being  distinguishable  in  the  print*  More 
recently  I  have  produced  enlarged  negatives  from  small  trans- 
parencies, using  "gelatino-bromide"  paper.  There  are  more 
successful  and  most  effective  alterations  can  be  mikde  either 
with  colour  or  pencil.  The  negative,  even  after  it  is  waxed,  is 
not  nearly  so  transparerent  as  glass,  and  the  shadows  do  not 
print  to  such  a  pitchy  black,  giving  thereby  a  truer  effect.  The 
very  slight  grain  of  the  paper  is  rather  an  improvement  than 
otherwise,  especially  in  large  pictures. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  CANARY  MEt)IUM. 

BY  TH08.   H.  W.  KN0LLB8.* 

SoMB  time  ago  your  Secretary  gave  me  some  of  the  canary 
medium,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  try  it  and  give  him  the  results 
I  arrived  at. 

^  The  sketch  I  show  you  will  explain  the  kind  of  room  and 
lij;ht  I  have  to  work  with.  It  is  a  small  room,  twelve  feet  by 
nine  feet,  lighted  from  the  ceiling,  which  at  one  side  slopes  from 
near  the  floor.  The  window  is  two  feet  six  inches  by  one  foot 
six  inches,  and  I  fitted  a  box  below  it  open  on  the  top,  and  faced 
,  with  the  canary  medium  to  give  me  a  Ught  directly  in  front 
when  developing.  This  box  has  a  shutter  of  brown  'pBjpet 
stretched  on  a  frame  to  cut  off  as  much  light  as  is  wished.  The 
window  has  also  a  frame  fitted  to  it,  which  is  put  up  with  four 
buttons,  and  it  also  has  a  brown  paper  shutter  to  regulate  the  light. 

As  my  window  faces  east,  these  shutters  are  necessary  when 
the  sun  is  bright.  I  put  on  the  fnune  three  thiclmesses  of 
the  canary  medium ;  these  I  oiled  in  the  same  way  as  was  usual 
with  the  ruby  paper.  The  flood  of  light  was  very  great,  so 
much  so  that  your  Secretary,  when  he  came  into  the  room, 
made  the  remark,  '*  What  white  light !  " 

By  drawing  the  cord  to  the  shutter  I  can  make  the  room 
as  dark  as  I  please.  After  closing  this  shutter  I  selected  two 
plates,  one  a  Fry,  the  other  a  Bennett,  and  proceeded  to  make 
transparencies  from  two  negatives  selected. 

I  then  let  the  shutter  drop  right  down,  so  that  the  full 
flood  of  light  came  upon  the  plate.  The  light  at  this  time  was 
so  strong  I  could  see  a  pin  on  the  floor  nine  feet  from  the 
window.  These  two  plates  I  now  show  you>  They  are  quite 
freefrotnfoff.  Tbe  developing  diah  was  on  the  table  two  feet 
six  inches  below  the  window,  and  the  plates  were  frequently 
lifted  for  examination.  I  then  proceeded  to  make  another 
transparency  from  a  rather  thin  negative,  and  placed  it  at  a 
distance  of  ten  inches  from  the  frame  wiUi  the  same  light  as 
before,  and  exposed  it  for  five  minutes,  the  result  being  a  pretty 
fur  picture.  From  this  it  was  clear  that,  however  well  a  plate 
might  be  developed  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  six  inches  from  the 
window,  the  light  wae  far  from  being  a  safe  one  to  trust  too  much 
to.  I  then  removed  the  oiled  paper  and  substituted  two  sheets  ot 
the  paper  unoiled,  and  exposed  another  plate  for  five  minutes, 
the  result  being  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  portrait.  I  then 
oiled  one  of  these  sheets  of  paper,  and  exposed  another  plate  for 
five  minutes  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  in  this  case  got  much 
more  detaiL  From  this  it  would  appear  that  two  sheets  of 
paper  is  the  quantity  required  for  a  lignt  directly  in  front,  while 
one  sheet  oOed  and  one  unoiled  if  the  direct  light  is  cut  off  by 
the  shutters,  as  I  use  them,  give  a  very  pleasant  and  safe  light 
to  work  by.  I  found  even  the  two  thicknesses  of  the  canary 
medium  gave  a  much  more  comfortable  light  to  work  by  than 
the  old  ruby,  which  was  so  very  trying  to  tne  eyes.  I  intended 
going  over  these  again,  ^ving  an  exposure  of  three  minutes,  but 
the  weather  bein^  dull  i  had  to  give  it  up^  but  hope  to  have 
another  opportunity  before  long. 


Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  P.R.S.,  wUl  give  the 
first  of  a  coarse  of  six  lectures  on  *<  Photographic  Action 
Considered  as  the  Work  of  Radiation,''  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  on  Saturday  next  (March  1). 


A  strange  thing  we  noticed  the  other  day  when  baying 


•  Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Sooicty. 
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some  photographs  of  Algerian  life.  Some  bore  the  Dame 
of  a  photographer  at  Algiers,  and  some  of  them  emanated 
from  Oran.  Bat  the  best  cartes  and  cabinets  were  mounted 
on  plain  card.  Why  was  this  ?  Were  the  negatiyes  taken 
and  printed  by  an  amateur  who  did  not  desire  his  name  to 
go  with  them,  or  were  the  pictures  purchased  unmounted 
by  the  shopkeeper  and  finished  by  him  ?  We  rather  think 
the  first  must  be  the  true,  ezplanation,  for  a  shopkeeper 
would  never  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  to  adrerttse  him- 
self. 


Several  German  photographers  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  African  traveL  It  is  but  a  little  while  ago  that 
we  recorded  the  death  of  Herr  Kemele,  who  travelled  with 
Gerhardt  Rohlfs  through  the  Libyan  Desert ;  and  it  is 
hardly  a  twelvemonth  since  another  member  of  the  Father- 
land was  stabbed  by  Arabs  while  with  a  camera  in  the 
desert.  The  two  photographers  who  are  missing  from 
Baker's  force,  and  of  whose  death  there  can  now  be  little 
doubt,  were  also  of  German  nationality. 


vancein.the  reception-room;  others  place  it  upon  their 
cards  of  terms ;  while  others  again  either  convey  the 
announcement  verbally,  or  hang  it  up  in  the  stndto.  Of 
all  these  plans,  we  think  the  most  effective  is  that  of  put- 
ting it  up  in  the  studio.  There  is  always  a  clau  who 
object  to  pay  in  advance,  and  the  scruples  of  these  are 
often  overcom3  whoa  they  see  something  has  been  done 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer ;  while  the  latter,  on  his 
part,  may  work  more  consoientiously  and  with  more  spirit, 
if  what  he  does  in  the  studio  will  influence  the  payment  of 
fees. 


It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  courtesy  which  has  existed 
in  many  quarters  among  professional  photographers,  in 
permitting  a  visitor  the  use  of  their  dark  rooms  for  changing 
plates,  is  not  fading  away.  A  oorrespondent^  a  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  familiar  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibitions, 
writes  us  that  he  has  recently  made  tours  in  Ireland  and 
also  in  Italy,  and  he  always  found  that  a  few  words  of 
introduction  on  his  part  sufficed  to  secure  him  the  hospi- 
tality he  desired.  In  Italy,  he  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  desire  to  serve  him  by  several  brethren  of  the 
craft—A  disposition,  he  says,  all  the  more  praiseworthy, 
since  our  friend  was  taking  photographs  similar  to  those 
his  hosts  had  on  sale.  In  this  way  the  mauvais  quart 
tPkewre  of  ehanging  plates  at  night  in  an  hotel  bedroom 
was  converted  into  half  an  hoar's  pleasant  chat. 


Moreover,  the  plan  of  notifying  payment  by  a  notice  in 
the  studio  has  the  advantage  of  plainly  patting  the  matter 
before  your  patron.  There  is  always  plenty  of  time  for 
the  visitor  to  look  about  him  between  the  taking  of  this 
pose  and  that,  and  he,  seeing  the  pains  you  are  at  to  please 
him,  must  be  very  hard  indeed  to  move,  if  he  is  not 
willing  at  the  end  of  the  sitting  to  pay  your  fee.  Many 
photographers  request  simply  a  deposit^sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  negative — and  leave  the  rest  of  tlie 
payment  till  the  prints  are  supplied.  In  Berlin,  somO 
make  it  a  custom  to  require  half  the  fee  to  be  paid  on  the 
first  visit ;  but,  as  we  say,  there  are  many  things  to  recom- 
mend the  putting  up  a  notice  in  the  studio  itself,  and 
taking  the  money  after  posing. 


A  sign  of  the  times  is  very  evident  in  one  of  the  chief 
illuitrated  papers  of  Paris,  U  Monde  illusiri.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  paper  we  counted  thirteen  illustrations,  and 
of  these  no  less  than  eleven  were  taken  from  photographs. 
But  this  is  not  the  chief  point ;  underneath  each  picture 
was  its  title,  and  in  the  form  of  a  sub-heading  were  the 

words  « Dessin  de  ;   Photographic  de ^,*'  the 

photographer  thus  receiving  full  honours  witli  the 
draughtsman.  In  the  edition  we  saw,  were  the  names  of 
several  well-known  Paris  photographers,  to  wit:  Beat- 
linger,  Numa  Blanc,  Mulnier,  Ladrey,  &c 


Another  examination  for  diplomas  will  be  instituted  this 
spring  by  the  French  Syndicate.  Last  year,  it  may  be 
remembered,  about  a  dozen  assistants  presented  themselves 
as  candidates,  and  nearly  all  of  these  obtained  certificates 
of  various  grades.  This  time  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
augmentation  in  the  number,  for  some  of  the  principal 
European  firms  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  employ 
these  certificated  assistants. 


In  Paris  several  of  them  have  found  lucrative  employ* 
ment;  while  in  Madrid,  the  management  of  the  first 
photographic  atelier  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Paris  diploma.  We  hear  that  St.  Petersburgh  and  Vienna 
are  also  enquiring  for  these  certificated  assistants,  and 
we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  some  of  our  London 
establishments  would  be  open  to  them. 


We  also  note  that  the  lUustrated  London  News  is  begin- 
ning to  give  due  credit  to  those  photographers  to  whom  it 
is  indebted,  ss  one  of  Mr.  Faulkner*s  charming  studies, 
given  as  a  supplement  this  week,  bears  his  name  in  the 
place  of  honour.  It  is  a  charming  study  portrait  of 
the  Princess  Louise,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  red  chalk 
colour  to  which  Mr.  Faulkner  is  so  partial. 


Borne  studios  put  up  their  notices  about  payment  in  ad- 


Many  photographers,  in  travelling,  pack  theur  filma 
between  sheets  of  paper,  and  if  the  packages  are  small 
there  is  not  much  to  fear  from  such  an  arrangement.  Bat 
it  behoves  one  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
pi^r  to  be  employed  for  interleaving  the  plates.  No  one 
is  likely  to  employ  ordinary  printed  paper,  which  almost 
inevitably  leaves  impressions  behind  on  the  sensitive  film? 
so  we  need  not  say  a  word  on  that  score.  Almost  as  bad 
are  harsh-fibred  papers,  in  which  the  woody  fibre— there 
is  wood  in  nearly  every  paper  manufactured  now-a-dayi— 
is  incompletely  pulped,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  abrade  the 
film.  Some  papers  there  are  again,  which  are  very  acid, 
and  although  the  photographer  is  not  likely  to  employ  any 
other  but  very  dry  sheets,  still  this  is  a  feature  to  be 
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borne  in  mind.  A  good  bibalous  paper  is  Bnitable,  thoagh 
best  of  all  is  Swedish  filtering,  which  is  the  parest  paper 
in  tho  market 


When  the  German  Photographic  Society  hold  their 
annnal  meeting  in  Berlin  this  sammer,  a  gold  medal  will  be 
giYen  for  the  beat  portrait,  irrespective  of  the  candidate's 
nationalitj.  Conditions  are  briefly :  The  portrait  must  be 
taken  In  1884  npon  a  gelatine  plate,  and  be  printed  npon  a 
whole  sheet  of  albamenized  paper ;  it  most  not  be  vig- 
netted,  and  every  candidate  moat  send  four  framed  por- 
traits. Artistic  retouching  is  desired,  but  rough  prints 
must  also  be  sent  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges,  and 
details  as  to  exposure  and  lens  are  to  be  appended.  The 
pictures  must  not  be  forwarde^l  anonymously,  but  with  a 
motto  attached,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  August,  to  Uerr 
Karl  Schwier,  at  Weimar, 


There  appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  steadily  producing 
geUtino-bromide  plates  throughout  the  summer  than  by 
working  by  night  instead  of  by  day.  During  the  past 
season,  several  establishments  commenced  work  at  9  p.m. 
instead  of  early  morning,  and  these  were  enabled  to 
continue  their  labours  without  a  break. 


Fine  art  on  advertising  hoardings  was  talked  about 
a  good  deal  when  Gasseirs  brought  out  their  Magazine  of 
Art  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  remambered  that  Herk- 
omer  produced  for  this  firm  an  immeose  art  placard,  which, 
after  all,  with  its  group  of  classic  figures,  was  rather  bald 
and  anintsrestiag.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  no 
one  followed  the  example  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  and  engaged 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  princely  fees, 
to  do  likewise.  Yet,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  plenty  of  art  productions  on  our  hoardings,  if  photo- 
graphy were  called  in  to  aid  in  the  matter,  and  this,  too, 
form  comparatively  small  outlay. 


All  that  is  necessary  is  to  choose  a  little  picture  suitable 
for  enlargement  as  a  placard.  Such  artists  as  Du  Maurier, 
Fred.  Barnard,  and  John  Proctor,  whose  pictures  in  black 
and  white  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  public  for  years 
past,  do  not  demand  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  guineas 
for  the  most  charming  productions,  and  there  is, no  rea- 
BOQ  why  their  pictures  should  not  be  enlarged  by  photo- 
gn^hy  to  gigantic  proportions.  The  enlarged  photograph, 
being  an  absolute /oc  simile,  could  be  inexpensively  con- 
verted into  a  huge  printing  block,  by  a  subordinate  hand, 
and  the  result  would  be  an  effective  poster,  having,  at  a 
distance,  all  the  charm  of  the  original.  The  reason  why 
our  present  wall  pictures  are  coarse  and  inartistic,  is 
simply  because  the  hand  that  does  them  is  either  unskilled 
or  nnosed  to  such  big  worL  By  having  recourse  to  the 
enlarging  camera,  the  best  artists  in  black  and  white  might 
be  pressed  into  tiie  service,  and  effective  and  tasteful  pla- 
cards wonld  be  forthcoming  at  small  eosf. 

Hie   long-talked-of   Photographic   Museum  at  South 
Kensington  is  gradually  assuming  an  existence.    Several 


objects  of  historical  interest  connected  with  the  invention 
have  already  been  collected,  and  Captain  Abney,  who  has 
taken  the  matter  under  his  wing,  is  sang^uine  of  makii 
the  collection  a  very  complete  one. 


Unfortunately,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  Museum 
altogether  complete,  unless  it  is  international,  for  France 
and  America,  let  alone  other  countries,  will  not  readily 
part  with  any  relics  connected  with  early  photography  they 
may  possess.  Fortunately,  Nicephore  Niepce,  when  he 
visited  England  in  1827,  left  behind  many  interesting  ex- 
amples of  what  he  then  termed  heliographie,  and  some  of 
these  are  now  in  safe  keeping  in  this  country. 


In  presenting  the  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical 
Society  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  for  his  photographs  of  celes- 
tial bodies,  the  president  gave  a  very  interesting  resume  of 
Mr.  Common's  work.  Mr.  Common  was  first  engaged  in 
celestial  photography  in  1874,  and  was  then  working  with 
a  5|-inch  reflector.  Apparatus  of  increased  power,  and 
designs  to  meet  special  requirements,  were  sabstituted  from 
time  to  time,  until  a  gigantic  disc  of  three  feet  diameter 
was  finally  employed.  The  first  attempt  to  photograph  the 
nebula  in  Orion  in  January,  1880,  was  a  failure,  but  Mr. 
Common,  instead  of  abandoning  the  idea,  made  such  im- 
provements in  the  clock-work  arrangement  as  enabled 
him  afterwards,  in  March,  1882,  to  obtain  the  photograph 
which  has  excited  so  much  admiration.  The  presidont 
laid  great  stress  npon  one  fact  which  Mr.  Common's  ex- 
periments seem  to  have  established — the  necessity  for  long 
exposures  in  celestial  photography.  It  appears  that  the 
longer  the  exposure,  the  better  the  detail ;  and  even  with 
an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  the  limit  of  usefulness 
was  not  reached.  **  The  success  of  these  long  exposures," 
remarked  the  president,  '^  with  this  powerful  instrument, 
has  opened  out  a  new  field  of  research,  by  which  the  accu- 
mulating effect  of  the  light  of  faint  stars,  too  faint  even 
for  observation  by  the  eye,  have  been  regirtered  upon  the 
photographic  plate."  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  without  the  gelatine  process  Mr.  Common's  photo* 
graphs  would  have  been  impossible. 


l^vkvii  SntiUi0entt. 


Applioatioiis  for  Letters  Patent. 

8211.  John  Hsnrt  Johitsok,  of  47,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Gentleman,  for  an  invention  for  "  Im- 
provementB  in  the  production  of  surfaces  for  printing." — A 
oommuniation  to  him  from  abroad  by  Auguste  Toomoux,  of 
Paris,  in  the  repubUc  of  France. — Dated  18th  February,  1884. 

3510.  Hbnxt  Bratt  Shasp,  of  5,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Optician,  for  an  invention  for 
**  Improvements  in  portable  legs,  supports,  or  standards^  for 
.  the  stands  for  cameras,  stereoaoepefl^  teleeoopes,  theodolites, 
music,  easels,  surveyors*  staffs,  and  other  purposes."— 'Dated 
18th  February,  1884. 

Speoifloations  Published  during  the  Week. 
3258.  JosBPH  Julius  Sachs,  of  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street, 
in  the  City  of  London,  for  '*  Improvements  in  the  production  of 
desijpis  upon  rollers  or  surfaces  for  printing,  stamping,  or  em« 
boBsmg.'' 
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The  claiming  clauses  are:  First.  Producing  designs  upon 
rollers  or  surfaces  for  printing,  stamping,  or  embossing,  by  first 
submitting  the  said  rollers  or  surfaces  to  the  action  of  a  sand- 
blast, or  the  impact  of  hard  particles  to  produce  a  f grained 
ground  thereon,  then  applying  a  sensitive  solution  to  the  said 
grained  ground,  or  transferring  or  producing  thereon  a  design  in 
greasy  ink  or  other  resist,  and  subsequently  treating  the  said 
rollers  or  surfaces  so  prepared  substantially  as  and  for  the  pur- 
pose hereinbefore  described. 

Second.  Producing  designs  upon  rollers  or  surfaces  for  print- 
ing, stamping,  or  embossing,  by  first  submitting  the  said  rollers 
or  surfaces  to  the  action  of  a  sandblast  or  the  impact  of  hard 
particles,  so  as  to  produce  a  grained  ground  thereon,  then  cover- 
ing or  protecting  a  portion  or  portions  thereof  with  a  stencil 
or  resisting  medium,  and  again  treating  with  sand  or  hard  par- 
ticles in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  ground  with  different 
g^ins,  then  applying  a  sensitive  solution  to  the  compound 
ground  thus  produced,  or  transferring  or  producing  thereon  a 
design  in  a  greasy  ink  or  other  resist,  and  subsequently  treating 
the  said  rollers  or  surfaces  so  prepared  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purposes  hereinbefore  described. 

l^hird.  In  the  production  of  designs  upon  rollers  or  surfaces 
for  printing,  stamping,  or  embossing,  effecting  the  etching,  en- 
graving, or  biting-in  of  the  design  under  a  vacuum  or  partial 
vacuum  or  during  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  and  gases  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  described. 

Patents  Ghranted  in  America. 
292,884.  Leopold  Wolf,  New  York,  N.Y.,  **  Combined  toilet- 
mirror  and  photographic  album."    Filed  May  31,  1883.     (No 
model). 

Claim. — I.  The  combination,  with  an  upright  supporting- 
frame,  of  a  centrally-pivoted  and  reversible  pmel  having  a  mirror 
at  one  side  and  a  photograph-album  attached  at  the  other  side, 
the  album  being  centrally  pivoted  to  the  back  of  the  mirror- 
panel,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination,  with  an  uprignt  supporting-frame,  of  a 
centrally-pivoted  and  reversible  panel,  having  a  mirror  at  one 
side,  and  a  photograph-album  at  the  other  side. 

8.  The  combination  of  the  upright  supporting'Arame,  and  a 
centrally-pivoted  and  reversible  mirror-pand,  with  a  locking  de- 
vice applied  to  one  of  the  pivots,  substantially  as  described, 

4.  The  combination,  with  an  upright  supporting-frame,  of  a 
reversible  mirror-panel,  turning  on  centre  pivots,  and  the  upper 
pivot  being  provided  with  a  spring-pressed  looking  device,  while 
the  lower  pivot  is  provided  with  a  torsion-spring,  by  which  the 
turning  of  the  xnirrorin  the  supporting-frame  is  facilitated  when 
the  locking  device  of  the  upper  pivot  is  released,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Se-istue, 
10,448.  Gio.  S.  North,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  '* Photographic 
camera."    Ftted  Oct.  30,  1883.    Original  No.,  276,455,  dated 
April  24,  1883. 


CHAPTERS    ON    LANDSCAPE  AND    OUT-DOOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  H.  P.  i:OBIXSON. 

No.  7.— The  Sky. 
I  SHOULD  like  to  begin  this  chapter  with  a  bold  proposi- 
tion with  which  some  photographers  may  not  entirely 
agree.  It  is  this:  The  beauty  of  recent  photographic  land- 
scapes d€i)ends  in  a  very  great  degree  on  the  introduction  of 
skies  from  separate  negatives. 

In  the  first  edition  of  *»  Pictorial  Effect,"  I  found  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  serious  defence  of  the  legitimacy 
of  skies  in  photographs,  especially  when  printed  from  a 
separate  ncgatiye.  If  I  attempted  to  do  so  now  I  should 
only  excite  laughter,  the  practice  of  adding  a  sky  is  so 
uniTersally  accepted.  The  use  of  anything  in  photo- 
graphy used  to  be  measured  by  the  possibility  of  its  abuse. 
The  capabilities  of  any  method  when  in  skilled  hands 
were  seldom  taken  into  consideration.  The  question 
always  was :  Is  it  possible  for  ignorance  to  go  wrong  with 
it  ?  But  if  we  measured  every  art  by  the  mess  that  could 
be  made  of  it  by  those  who  not  only  know  no  better,  but 
seem  to  have  no  capacity  for  learning  better,  then  no  pro- 
gress would  be  made  in  the  world.    It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 


method  I  have  always  advocated  universally  adopted,  but 
it  is  not  so  cheerful  to  see  how  the  blunders  that  can  be 
made  with  it  still  exist.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
practice  has  so  far  extended  that  even  auctioneers'  photo- 
graphs of  houses  to  let  now  have  their  natural  skies ;  but 
it  is  vexing  to  see,  as  I  did  this  morning  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion, a  whole  collection  of  these  useful  photographs  with 
exactly  the  eame  sky  used  for  each,  and  that  without  re- 
spect to  the  direction  from  which  the  light  came.  Photo- 
graphy, as  I  have  often  remarked,  should  be  confined  to 
the  possible.  Now  I  need  not  explain  tbat  it  is  impossiblo 
for  the  same  clouds  to  exist  in  the  same  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  no  miracle  in  nature  could  pro- 
duce the  same  sky  effect  exactly  in  separate  places  or  on 
separate  days.  But  this  is  not  the  lowest  depth :  I  hare 
seen  in  exhibitions  photographs  ascribed  to  various  photo- 
graphers, all  of  them  with  the  same  sky  !  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  tbat  these  photographers  must 
have  ea'sh  bought  their  sky  negatives,  printed  them,  and 
unblushingly  sent  them  to  the  exhibition  under  their  own 
name  I    This  is  artistic  immorality. 

The  sky  is  the  commonest  thing  we  have — ^it  is  always 
with  us.  It  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  seldom  give  it 
more  than  a  passing  thought.  **It  is  a  strange  thiog^** 
says  the  author  of  **  Modern  Painters,'*  "  how  little  in 
general  people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of 
creation  m  which  nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of 
talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her 
works,  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to 
her.  There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which 
some  more  material  or  eesential  purpose  than  the  mere 
pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of  their 
organization ;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might, 
as  far  as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days  or 
thereabouts,  a  great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought 
up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well-watered,  and  so  all 
left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with,  perhaps,  a  film  of 
morning  or  evening  mist  for  dew.  And  instead  of  this, 
there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature 
is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture, 
glory  after  glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite 
and  constant  principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it 
is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intended  for  oar 
perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man,  wherever  placed, 
however  far  from  other  sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty, 
has  this  doing  for  him  constantly." 

A  good  deal  that  is  suggested  in  the  above  still  remains 
to  be  done.  There  is  still  room  in  our  exhibitions  for 
picturos  in  which  the  sky  is  made  the  principal  instead  of 
an  adjunct.  This  I  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter  ; 
here  it  only  remains  for  me  to  suggest  to  the  student  what 
to  do,  and  especially  what  to  avoid. 

In  many  subjects,  such  as  sea  views  and  distant  expanses 
of  country,  it  would  be  easy  to  take  the  sky  on  the  same 
plate  as  the  landscape,  and  in  seascapes  it  should  always 
be  done  when  fine  effects  can  be  secured ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  the  best  pictorial  results  can  be  produced  by  this 
means.  All  skies  that  appear  in  nature  are,  of  course,  to 
some  extent  suitable  to  the  views  of  which  they  are  the 
background,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  always  the 
most  picturesque,  or  conducive  to  pictorial  effect ;  there- 
fore all  I  have  to  say  about  obtainmg  the  clouds  on  the 
same  negative  as  the  foreground,  as  some  critics  still  main- 
tain is  the  only  legitimate  way,  is,  get  them  if  yon  can, 
and  if  the  sky  and  foreground  make  an  agreeable  whole^ 
be  thankful,  and  exhibit  the  picture ;  but  if  it  is  not  a 
pictorial  success,  then  that  sky  must  be  sacrificed,  and  a 
more  suitable  one  printed  in  its  place.  The  method  of 
obtaining  sky  negatives  and  printing  them,  have  been  so 
often  described,*  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
details  here ;  but  I  would  recommend  the  student  to 
always  secure  a  fine  or  useful  sky  whenever  the  chance  occurs 

*  Sc«  «SilTGr  Printing,"  by  H.  P.  Robinfloa  and  Captain  Abncy. 
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to  bim.    Neyer  mind  whether  you  see  any  immediate  use 
for  it ;  make  a  collection,  and  they  will  always  be  ready  to 
select  from.     In  taking  your  landscapes,  always  bear  the 
akj  in  mind.     If  not  a  rule,  it  was  at  least  a  leading  direc- 
tion with  the  old  landscape  painters,  that  the  landscape 
should  fill  up  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  picture,  and 
the  larger  proportion  be  devoted  to  the  sky.    This  will  be 
oonspicuously  noticeable  in  the  pictures  of  Wilson,  Cuyp, 
Ruysdae),  Hobbema,  and  others  of  the  old  masters ;  but 
photographers  have  found  it  best  to  nearly  fill  their  pic- 
tures with  their  subject    The  early  practitioners  were 
compelled  to  this,  in  a  manner,  by  the  difficulty  of  treat- 
ing the  sky,  and  they  got  rid  of  as  much  as  they  could  of 
it ;  but  our  modern  methods  have  changed  all  that,  and 
we  can  represent  the  »ky  as  perfectly  as  any  other  part  of 
nature.     But  the  practice  of  crowding  the  space  with  the 
aabjectby  placing  the  horizon  high  up  in  the  picture  still 
survives.    Let  me  recommend  the  student  to  try  something 
different.    Try  a  picture  over  a  flat  or  sHghtly -undulating 
piece  of  ground,  such  as  is  to  be  found  on  almost  all  of  our 
commons ;  if  you  can  conveniently  get  a  figure,  or  a  cow, 
or  sheep,  or  a  cart  and  horse,  to  help  to  make  up  the  f)ic- 
ture,  turn  the  camera  towards  the  sun,  of  course  shading 
the  lens  from  the  direct  rays,  and  make  a  negative  occu- 
pying about  one-third  of  the  plate.    You  will  find  that  the 
sunlight,  skimming  along  the  upper  edges  of  all  the  forms, 
produces  a  good  and  novel  effect.    Frint  this  nejj^ative 
rather  dark,  filling  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  picture 
with  a  sky  negative  taken  under  the  same  conaitions, 
bat  not  necessarily  at  the  same  time,  and  if  everything 
has    been   done   well,  you    will  find  you  have    got  a 
fine    effect,      i  have  recommended  you    in    your  first 
attempt  to  turn  your  camera  to  the  sun,  because  the 
clouds  in  Uiat  position  are  often  very  beautiful  in  form, 
and  strong  in  light  and  shade,  and  therefore  more  easy  to 
photograph ;  but  it  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
the  sky  is  possible  and  generally  beautiful  in  any  of  its 
phases  as  regards  the  sun,   from  morning  to  twilight 
There  are  a  few  precautions  that  must  be  observed.    The 
light  must  always  fall  on  the  clouds  from  the  same  direction 
i^t  i»  falls  on  the  landscape.    Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
oongruous  than  a  foreground  lighted  from  the  right,  and 
the  sky  illuminated  from  the  left    It  is  these  departures 
from  truth  that  bring  discredit  on  our  art.      The  sky 
should  belong  in  character  to  the  landscape,  and  shotdd 
agree  with  and  not  fight  against  the  view.     If  the  objects 
in  the  view  are  important,  the  sky  should  be  kept  quiet ; 
but  if  the  subject  is  some  very  bold  or  striking  cloud,  then 
the  landscape  should  be  kept  subordinate. 

The  state  and  character  of  clouds  vary  with  the  altitude 
at  which  they  are  formed.  The  visible  sky  consists  of  a 
graduated  series  of  systematic  forms  of  cloud,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  region  and  specific  character. 

Skies  taken  high  up  or  looking  toward  the  zenith  should 
never  be  used  near  the  horizon.  Besides  the  variation  in 
shape  of  jclouds  at  different  altitudes,  they  alter  greatly 
according  to  their  position  in  the  sky ;  this  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  perspective ;  and  there  are  some  clouds,  such  as 
the  cirrus,  that  are  never  seen  except  high  in  the  heavens. 
Well  defined  clouds  are  seldom  or  never  seen  near  a  low 
horizon.  Owing  to  the  mist  which  always  exists  even  on 
the  finest  days,  the  sky  tends  to  plainness  ss  it  nears  the 
horizon ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  over  the  sea. 

CJlond  forms  sre  of  great  use  in  aiding  and  correcting 
composition.  The  great  variety  of  lines  and  forms  and 
masses  of  light  and  shade  to  be  found  in  a  good  collec- 
tion of  sky  negatives  ought  to  enable  the  photographer 
to  produce  presentable  results  out  of  indifferent  landscape 
materials.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  lines  of  com- 
position in  a  scene  are  not  what  an  artist  would  wish, 
and  that  no  attention  to  point  of  view  will  materially 
improve  the  arrangement  A  picture  of  this  kind  may  be 
saved  by  a  right  use  of  a  sky.  Opposing  lines  may  be 
introduced,  and  balance  restored. 


All  this  must  be  done  with  knowledge.  This  know- 
ledge will  come  easy  to  the  observing  student,  but  it  must 
be  a  knowledge  of  nature  as  well  as  of  art  I  hold  it  llgi- 
timate  for  the  photographer  to  produce  his  effects  by  any 
means  so  that  they  are  so  true  to  nature  that  experts  in 
nature  shall  not  be  able  to  deny  their  truth. 


TOURISTS'  CAMERAS. 

Sir, — Please  allow  me  to  second  right  heartily  the  senti- 
ment of  your  *' Cockney"  contributor,  that  the  usual 
tourists*  cameras  are  good  for  everyone  but  tourists.  The 
almost  universal  defect  is,  that  the  designers  assume  the 
time  of  the  user  to  be  of  no  value,  and  give  him  a  multi- 
plicity of  screwings  and  adjustments  to  make  and  unmake 
over  each  view.  I  lose  seven  minutes  in  ^'putting  up," 
and  seven  in  '*  taking  down,^'  over  each  view — total  loss, 
fourteen  minutes.  With  three  double  dark  slides,  this 
means  eighty-four  minutes  nearly — totally  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  over  six  plates,  with  great  additional  waste 
when  the  camera  has  to  be  turned  on  its  side. 

As  the  camera  must  have  a  case,  there  is  no  reason  it 
should  not  be  mounted  inside  that  case,  with  the  lens  last 
used  "  in  position,"  ready  for  employment  again.  Beneath 
the  camers,  inside  the  case,  snould  be  space  for  dark 
slides,  and  when  the  mounted  camera  is  screwed  close,  the 
space  in  front  of  the  lens  can  be  occupied  with  a  move- 
aole  leather  rectangular  receptacle,  containing  the  extra 
lenses  and  minor  necessaries. 

The  two  ends  of  the  case  should  pull  out  entirely,  so  as 
not  to  flap  about  when  there  is  wincl. 

The  front  of  the  camera  should  first  screw  out,  and  the 
back  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to  give  power  to  use  a  lens 
of  three  times  the  length  of  the  plate  in  focus. 

The  necesaarily  rigid  parts  of  the  camera  can  be  skeleton 
framework,  filled  up  with  bellows  woik.  The  rigid  parts 
of  the  case  should  be  skeleton  work,  covered  in  with  strong 
waterproof  cloth. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  all  tourists*  cameras,  which 
are  not  ready  for  use  when  fixed  by  one  screw  on  the' top 
of  the  camera-stand,  will  be  unsaleable. 

Lucerne^  February  19th.  W.  H.  Harrison. 


London  and  Provincial  Fhotoorafhic  Assocutton. 

A  MBETiNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst^f 
Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting  with  any 
introductory  remarks,  but  call  on  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  to  deliver 
his  lecturette  on  "  Residues." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S.,  then  read  a  paper  (see  page  115}, 
daring  which  he  illuBtrated  his  remarks  with  various  experi- 
ments, precipitating  silver  chloride  from  an  old  silver  bath, 
dissolving  an  alloy  in  dilute  citrio  add,  and  estimating  the 
amount  of  silver  therein  by  means  of  sodium  chloride ;  also 
precipitating  silver  sulphide  from  hypo  fixing-baths,  by  means 
of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur).  A  sample  of  paper-ash 
was  paBsed  round,  the  lecturer  preferriug  to  store  it  in  that  form 
rather  than  allow  large  quantities  of  paper  cuttings  to  accumu- 
late. A  small  single  fluid  voltaic  element  was  also  shown, 
illustrating  the  gn^ual  reduction  of  silver  chloride  to  the 
metallic  state  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  negative  (silver) 
plate.  This  method  was  recommended  for  testing  the  value  of 
small  quantities  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  treat  the  bulk ;  the 
resulting  metal  being  weighed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  esti- 
timated  volumetrically.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  W. 
M.  Ashman,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  chloride  of  aodium  stuid- 
ard  solution,  the  lecturer  replied  that  it  was  empirical,  suited 
only  to  the  graduation  of  the  instrument  used.  He  did  not  think 
photographers  were  favourable  to  the  French  system  of  cubic 
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centimetres;     they  were  far  more  familiar  with  ounces  and 
drachms. 

The  CHAIBMA.N :  Mr.  Hart  has  not  mentioned  the  addition  of 
spent  deyelopers  to  the  fixing  solution.  Are  they  of  any  use  to 
reduce  the  silyer  7 

Mr.  W.  M.  A.YBES  :  Would  not  engineer's  coke  be  better  for 
furnace  operations  ?    It  gives  a  more  intense  heat  than  ordinary 
gas  coke  I 

Mr.  F.  YoBK  lately  built  a  furnace  to  compare  results  ob- 
tained by  sending  his  residues  to  the  refiners,  but  had  not 
gained  much  by  it.  For  several  years  he  had  kept  an  account 
which  showed  that  he  realized  fifty  per  cent.  ;  a  friend  said  he 
realized  sixty-five  per  cent.,  and  expected  to  get  seventy ;  this 
induced  him  to  try  more  accurately.  He  divided  a  batch  into 
three  equal  proportions,  reduced  one  portion  himself, and  sent  the 
other  portions  to  different  refiners ;  the  value  of  each  was  about 
the  same  in  the  end.  His  residues  were  collected  in  paraffine 
oil  barrels.  Two  barrels  are  used ;  when  the  first  one  is  full,  it  is 
allowed  to  precipitate,  during  the  time  the  second  is  being  filled. 
The  same  system  is  adopted  with  the  fixing  solutions.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  lecturer  why  the  various  salts  mentioned  were 
employed  in  reducing ;  he  never  used  any  other  than  carbonate. 
What  advantage  was  there  gained  by  the  addition  of  nitrate 
and  borax?  He  thought  the  process  of  burning  paper  slow. 
He  placed  a  perforated  tin  in  the  chimney,  and  burnt  it  very 
rapidly.  Furnace  coke  was  much  better  than  gas  coke.  He  also 
wished  to  know  the  object  of  adding  sand  to  the  flux  ? 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  :  In  reference  to  reducing  ashes  in  small 
quantities,  what  gain  is  tl.ere  ?  One  refiner  EMd  it  was  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  salt  mixed  with  the 
ovbonates.    Is  that  addition  beneficial  ? 

Mr.  A.  L.  HiSNDERSON  wished  to  know  how  the  gold  was  re- 
covered from  a  large  quantity  of  residues ;  he  sent  gold  and 
silver  together  to  the  refiners,  and  was  allowed  for  each 
separately. 

Mr.  Bark£R  asked  where  the  lecturer  obtained  his  sulphide, 
he  found,  as  a  rule,  the  smell  was  abominable.  He  did  not 
see  any  granules  on  examining  the  depositing  arrangement.  Mr. 
Hart's  great  experience  would  enable  him  to  say  whether  the 
silver  and  chlorine  are  separated  indiscriminately,  or  does  one 
become  positive  and  the  oUier  negative  throughout  the  whole 
mass. 

Mr.  W.  Cole  :  Has  the  method  of  reducing  by  the  addition 
of  glucose  been  tried  by  the  lecturer  ? 

The  Chaibkak  said  the  list  of  questions  was  sufficientiy  long, 
and  called  upon  the  lecturer  to  reply. 

BCr.'  Habt,  in  reply  to  the  questions,  said  pyrogallol 
added  to  the  fixing  solution  darkened  it  very  much ;  he  should 
hesitate  adopting  any  process  which  would  add  obscurity  to  the 
solutions  treated.  He  used  coke  of  both  kinds,  when  he  got  a 
refractory  batch  containing  alumina.  When  the  furnace  is 
oiged  to  the  hjgheet  extent,  he  would  use  furnace  coke  always 
instesd  of  the  oidinaijr  gas-coke ;  but  in  addressing  photographers 
who  are  not  professional  refiners,  he  advised  the  kind  which 
is  easiest  procured. 

Mr.  Adaics:  Carbon  from  broken  retorts  would  be  better 
still. 

Mr.  Habt,  continuing :  It  would  be  tiecessary  to  use  a  very 
high  chimney  to  get  such  fuel  to  bum.  Broken  battery  plates 
he  mixed  with  ordinary  coke,  and  burnt  it.  With  regard  to  the 
per  cent,  recovered  by  Mr.  York.  Taking  the  value  of  silver  as 
nitrate,  and  gold  as  chloride,  he  got,  in  his  own  operations, 
eighty-five  per  cent.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  because  it  is  cheaper 
than  potash.  Mr.  Tork  should  use  soda  ash.  If  Mr.  York  pre- 
cipitated his  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  he  could  pour  off 
the  snpemataot  liquid  in  two  hours.  Borax  is  used  when  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  foreign  metals.  Boracic  acid  has  a  great  affinity 
for  the  oxides  of  all  tiie  metals.  The  use  of  sand  vn  to  prevent 
burning  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  pot  When  added  in  a  fine 
state,  it  acts  on  the  alkaline  flux  instead  of  the  pot.  Salt 
Is  principally  used  in  making  assay  when  foreign  matter  is 
present.  If  only  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  silver  be  put  in,  the  mix- 
ture would  be  rendered  so  fluid  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  every 
particle  of  the  metal.  The  object  in  burning  paper  in  smaU 
quantities  Is  to  lessen  the  bulk  and  the  risk.  Many  fires  have 
been  caused  by  incautiously  burning  paper  cuttings.  Sul- 
phide does  not  emit  a  disagreeable  smeU,  if  only  so  much  is 
used  as  is  actually  required.  Glucose  is  more  expensive,  therefore 
he  did  not  think  it  worUi  while  mentioning  it.  He  kept  his  gold 
and  silver  residues  apart,  treating  them  separately ;  there  was  a 
low  otherwise.    The  theory  of  the  depositing  action  was,  that  a 


current  of  electricity  started  at  the  zinc  plate  passed  through  the 
liquid  to  the  silver  plate,  thence  by  the  connecting  wires  to  com- 
plete the  circuit ;  in  its  passage  through  the  liquid  the  molecules 
are  decomposed,  hydrogen  is  liberated  on  the  negative  plate,  chlo- 
rine is  displaced  and  the  silver   reverts  to  the  metallic  state* 

Mr.  Babkeb  :  That  does  not  answer  my  question. 

The  Chairman  suggested  Mr.  Barker  making  an  experiment 
for  himself.  The  action  would  be  seen  to  start  at  the  positive 
pole,  and  gradually  spread  until  all  the  silver  is  reduced. 

Mr.  Ashman  :  Would  not  a  zinc  plate  alone  be  sufficient  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Atbes  preferred  pouring  the  molten  mass  into  a  paH  of 
water. 

The  Chairman  said  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  due 
to  Mr.  Hart  for  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  he  brought  the 
subject  before  them.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Debenham,  and  passed  unanimously. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  C.  Darker  would  give  a  demonstra- 
tion with  the  lantern* on  the  28th  inst.,  illustrating  the  *'  Ap- 
plication of  Polarized  Light  to  Photography." 

The  next  lecturette  wUl  be  given  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  on 
**  Phototype  Printing,"  March  18th. 

Glasqcw  Photoobafhio  Association. 

A  POFULAB  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  Christian 
Institute,  70,  Bothwell  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst,  Mr. 
John  Parker,  Vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  Councillor 
Robertson,  in  the  chair. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  magic  lantern  exhibition , 
arranged  and  manipulated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Swan. 

A  very  fine  series  of  twenty  transparencies  from  one  negative, 
showing  the  multitude  of  pleasing  tones  which  may  be  got  in 
transparencies,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Cowan,  of  London,  was  very  mueh 
admired. 

Mr.  L.  Dixon,  of  Colne,  exhibited  some  collodio-chloride  trans- 
parencies printed  by  contact,  most  of  which  were  very  fine. 

The  other  contributors  were: — Messrs.  York,  Woodbury, 
England,  Wilson,  Lang,  &c. 

There  was  a  very  large  turn-out  of  members  and  friends,  and 
the  meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  contributors 
of  transparencies,  and  to  Mr.  Swan. 

Leeds  Photoqbaphig  Societt. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  Febraaiy 
6th,  the  President,  Dr.  Thorpe,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Reffit  introduced  the  subject  of  photographic  en« 
larging,  with  a  demonstration  of  direct  enlarging  upon  gelatino- 
bromide  paper.  In  introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Reffit  said  that 
he  thouglit  a  short  outline  of  the  various  enlarging  processes 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  members,  especially  those  who  had 
recently  taken  up  photography.  Daguerreotype  or  photogr^hy 
on  a  polished  silver  surface  was  introduced  iu  the  year  1839.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  brought  out  his  invention  of 
making  paper  negatives,  from  which  any  number  of  positive 
copies  could  be  obtained.  This  paper  was  very  sensitive  to  light. 
In  1861  Scott  Archer  published  the  collodion  process,  by  which 
the  photographic  image  was  produced  on  glass,  and  from  this 
time  photographers  began  to  exercise  their  in^nuity  in  finding 
out  the  best  means  of  enlarging  photographs,  in  conseqhence  m, 
the  many  difficulties  and  drawbacks  in  taking  laige  photographs 
direct.  Having  photographs  on  glass  by  the  collodion  process^ 
and  Fox  Talbot's  process  of  preparing  very  sensitive  paper  by 
means  of  iodide  of  silver,  it  needed  but  little  in^nuity  to  adapt 
the  well-known  magic  lantern  to  the  production  of  enlai^^ed 
photographs.  [Mr.  Reffit  here  illustrated  his  remarks  by  gmng 
through  m  form  the  various  processes  of  taking  a  small  i-fdate 
portrait,  developing  and  enlarging  the  same  to  life  use.J  One 
of  the  means  employed  in  addition  to  the  lantern  was  the  solar 
camera  or  lantern,  as  introduced  by  Woodward.  This  was  not 
extensively  used  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  small  amount 
of  actual  sunshine.  Paper  enlaigements  thus  produced  were 
very  permanent.  Mr.  Harrison,  a  well-known  Leeds  photo- 
grapher, had  exhibited  two  such  enlargements  in  his  wmdow, 
exposed  to  Uie  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  twenty-five  yaan» 
and  they  riiowed  no  traces  of  fading.  Enlargements  on 
iodide  of  silver  paper  were  largely  employed  for  enlarged 
portraits  to  be  finished  in  crayon,  water-colour,  or  oil- 
Messrs.  Winter,  Bros.,  of  Vienna,  using  a  similar  process  for  en- 
larghig  on  calico,  do  a  large  business  in  enlarged  portnitSi  for 
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srtifltB  nang  the  electric  light  as  an  illumiDant  Another  prooea 
WM  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  from  a  small  albumenized  papei* 
print*  or  from  a  print  bj  thePlatinotype  process.  Specimens  of 
Doth^  were  exhibited,  the  copy  from  the  Platinotype  print 
showing  little  or  no  effect  of  grain  of  small  paper  photograph. 
Good  lesolts  were  obtained  by  making  a  transparency  by  carbon, 
^rj  collodion)  gelatine,  or  gelatino-chloride  by  contact  with  nega- 
tive, and  the  enlarging  by  means  of  the  copying  camera  and  day- 
light [SCr.  Beffitt  then  exhibited  a  copying  camera,  and  described 
▼uioofl  arrangements  for  enlarging — such  as  horizontal  window 
arrangements,  vertical  skylight»  with  table  underneath  to  receive 
tmaga,  &e.,  &c.]  An  enlargement  could  also  be  made  by  making 
an  enlarged  transparency  on  glass  of  size  required,  which  could 
be  touched  np  to  improve  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  copied 
by  contact  on  dry  collodion,  gelatine,  or  carbon.  A  method  ex- 
tensively practised  amongst  those  who  did  a  trade  in  club  por- 
tnuta  was  to  dean  a  plate  of  glass,  which,  after  dusting  with 
talc  or  French  chalk,  was  collodionized,  sensitized  in  silver  bath, 
exposed  with  small  negative  in  copying  camera,  and  developed 
to  a  less  degree  than  a  lantern  slide.  A  plain  sheet  of  paper  was 
coated  with  gelatine  and  squeegeed  upon  film.  After  drying, 
the  pbture  was  stripped  from  the  glass  and  mounted. 
A.  and  G.  Taylor,  of  Forest  Hill,  do  a  large  business 


in  this  class  of  enlargements,  employing  twenty-four  copying 
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fitted  with  twenty-four  of  P^lmeyer's  No 
lenses.  Mr.  Reffit  mentioned  that  he  had  a  letter  from 
the  late  ^  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  which  Mr.  D.  recommended 
the  B  series  of  lenses  as  the  most  suitable  for  enlarging,  and  he 
also  suggested  that  four  diameters  was  the  extent  to  which 
enlargement  should  be  carried.  Enlaigements  on  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  were  easy  to  make,  and  its  introduction  by 
MesBia,  Morgan,  Hutinet,  and  others,  would  do  much  to  make 
enlaiiging  popular  with  amateurs.  The  paper  being  very  sensitive, 
enlargements  could  easily  be  made  with  a  lantern  and  paraffine 
lamp.  Mr.  Reffit  then  demonstrated  the  process  of  enlarging 
Ujpon  gelatino-bromide  paper,  using  an  optical  lantern  and  four- 
wick  lamp,  and  with  tlunBe  minutes'  exposure  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducii^  a  very  fine  enlargement,  size  from  a  quarter  plate 
negative  to  28  by  18  inches.  Mr.  Reffit's  paper  was  fully 
niaatrated  by  means  of  diagrams,  apparatus,  specimens  of  en- 
larging, and  enlarged  negatives  by  all  the  processes  mentioned. 
Messrs.  Teasdale,  Thorpe,  Holmes,  and  Thornton  took  part  in 
the  discnasion  that  followed. 

The  following  articles  were  exhibited : — ^Small  pocket  camera 
with  attached  plated  box  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Hosforth ;  instan- 
taneous shutter  by  Mr.  Bradford ;  instontaneous  shutter  by 
Mr.'Branson ;  adaptable  carrier,  for  unmounted  lantern  slides,  by 
Mr.  Teasdale ;  gelatino-bromide  enlaigements  by  Mr.  Rod  well ; 
a  veiyfine  carbon  enlargement  by  Mr.  Kamsden. 

The  next  meeting,  Thursday,  March  6th,  will  be  an  open 
lantern  night.  Members  wishing  to  send  slides  for  exhibition 
moat  send  particulars  of  them,  processes  by  which  they  were 
taken,  ftc.,  to  the  Secretaiy,  22,  Carr  Road,  Leeds,  not  later  than 
March  4th. 


xposore  proceeded  with.    He  preferred  negatives  of  moderate 
density-— not  too  thin,  bnt  with  clear  shadows.    The  time  of 
exposure  conld  only  be  learned  bv  experience,  the  qoality  of 
negative  and  power  of  light  being  the  chief  factors.    The  follow- 
ing was  the  formul»  employed :— 


*  •• 


... 


No.  1. — Oxalate  of  potash 

Boiling  water 

No.  2. — Protosnlphate  of  iion 

Water 

No.  3. -Citric  acid     ... 

Water 

For  use  taken  of  No.  1. 
„         No.  2. 
„         No.  3. 
Fixing:— Hypo 
Water 

Fix  twenty  minutes. 
Hardening  bath : — Alum 

Water    ... 


.  • . 


..t 
...        ••• 
...        ... 

...        ••• 

•.•        ... 

•■• 


... 


... 


. . . 


6  oonces 
80    ., 

2  oonces 
10    „ 

3  ounces 

10    „ 
8  ounces 

2    „ 

k  onnce 
12  oances- 
40    „ 

2  omces 
20    „ 


Edikbu&oh  Photoqraphio  Sooiett. 

The  foorth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  6,  Mr.  William 
NBEI.80N,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members : — 
Messrs  Daniel  Finlayson,  F.R.P.S.,  Andrew  Forbes,  Edward 
Bebenham,  Jolins  Peike,  W.  S.  Anderson,  and  Hunter  Muir.  - 

Mr.  T.  D.  PopB  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  mode  of  producing 
gdatino-bromide  enlargements  on  paper.  Two  very  success- 
ful enlargements  were  produced  of  good  colour,  which  were 
brilliant,  yet  soft.  In  the  course  of  the  demonstration,  Mr.  Pope 
said  it  waa  imperative  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  carefnl  washing  between  development  and  fixioe, 
in  order  to  avoid  stains.  While  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  very  liable 
to  reeeive  stains  from  damp  fingers.  He  particularly  recom- 
mended that  the  developer  be  poured  into  the  dish,  and  the 
exposed  paper,  previously  soaked  in  water,  floated  thereon,  face 
down,  as  the  (Jan  usually  recommended,  of  pouring  the  developer 
on  the  print,  in  his  hands,  tended  to  produce  unevenness  and 
stains.  When  the  image  was  fairly  visible,  then  turn  it  face  up. 
In  practice  he  had  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  nailed  on  the  wall 
of  his  operating  room  with  the  various  sizes  marked  on  it.  The 
image,  thrown  on  the  desired  space  from  a  lantern,  was  duly 
foeassed  to  the  required  size ;  the  light  then  being  turned  down, 
H  piece  of  dry  argentic  paper  was  tacked  on  the  space,  and  the 


Mr.  Samuel  Tamkin  said  his  experience  fully  supported  that 
of  Mr.  Pope's,  in  that  greater  freiadom  from  defects  resisted 
from  floatmg  the  p^aper  in  development,  and  also  advised  that 
dishes  only  a  very  little  larger  th^n  the  paper  should  be  employed. 
He  handed  round  a  large  number  of  bromo-argentic  paper  prints 
with  duplicate  on  ordinary  albumenized  paper.  It  was  noticed 
that  in  some  cases  the  bromide  prints  were  the  most  suitable 
expression  of  the  subject  In  reply  to  question  he 
said  the  difl^erence  in  tone  was  due  to  modifications  in 
the  developer.  The  cold  bluish  green  tone  was  got  by  the  use 
of  that  generally  employed,  viz. : — Saturated  solution  of  oxalate 
of  potash,  three  ounces  ;  saturated  solution  of  proto-sulphite  of 
iron,  one  ounce.  He  understood  that  an  excess  of  iron  caused 
yellowness ;  he  therefore  increased  the  proportion  of  oxalate,  and 
gave  a  much  longer  exposure.  By  this  means  the  prints  deve- 
loped as  quickly  as  well -exposed  dry  plates,  the  colour  waa  better, 
and  the  whites  were  remarkably  pure.  He  found  it  of  great  im- 
portance to  time  the  exposure  correctly,  for  though  a  great  deal 
is  said  about  the  latitude  allowable  in  this  as  in  the  working  of 
gelatine  plates,  in  neither  should  the  best  results  be  looked  for 
unless  the  exposure  had  been  correctly  timed.  It  was  in  this 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  proper  qualities  of  a  negative 
became  of  value,  because  with  such  knowledge  on  operator  might 
produce  dozens  in  succession  without  a  ftulure.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  immerse  or  float  the  wetted  paper  face  down  in  the 
developing  dish  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pope.  When  small  work 
is  attempted,  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  mounting  and  finiBh<* 
ing,  as  the  surface  is  much  more  liable  to  Injury  than  albumen- 
izMl  paper.  He  had  found  prints  lost  brilliancy  by  being 
burnished. 

Mr.  M'Kran  believed  a  six-inch  condenser  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  TuBNBULL  said  no  advantage  would  be  gained  by  a  six- 
inch  condenser  for  carte  work ;  in  fact,  such  a  size  would  be  a 
positive  disadvantage. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pope,  proposed  by  Mr.  Craig-Christiey 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  discussion  on  '*  Canary  Medium  "  then  took  place,  initiated 
by  Mr.  KnoUes  (see  p.  119). 

Mr.  Bow  said  he  had  found  the  ruby  lamp  too  trying,  and  he 
was  endeavouring  to  devise  a  substitute.  The  result  of  his  ex- 
periments he  hoped  to  embody  in  a  paper,  which  he  pronused 
to  bring  before  the  Society  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Tamkin  had  tried  the  "  Canary,'*  and  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  He  found  three  thicknesses  of  pale  yellow  tissue  ptaper 
was  really  better-^his  window  was  not  under  influence  of  direct 
sunlight. 

Mr.  Bashfobd  said  that  by  the  oourtesy  of  Mr.  Scorah,  of 
Bradford,  he  had  been  enabled  to  distribute  samples  of  canary 
medium  to  several  members,  and  laid  pieces  on  the  table  for 
others  who  might  care  to  experiment  with  it.  He  thought  that 
the  opacity  of  the  paper  played  an  important  part  in  its  useful- 
ness, as,  according  to  Mr.  Knolles,  the  medium  was  unsafe  if 
oiled.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  illumination  was 
most  pleasant,  and  with  two  thicknesses  Mr.  Knolles  had  shown 
it  was  quite  safe,  the  negatives  and  transparencies  produced 
being  entirely  free  from  fog.  He  drew  the  attention  of  experi- 
menters to  a  statement  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  that  though 
the  light  when  examined  by  a  spectroscope  might  exhibit  a  de- 
cided green,  yet  it  might  be  quite  safe  for  the  dark  room.  He 
lUso  noticed  that  some  experimenters  had  endeavoured  to  arrive 
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at  a  Bolation  of  the  difficulty  by  taking  negatives  of  surfaces 
covered  by  vaxioui  pigments.  These  thought  that  the  least 
actinic  pigment  ought  to  iniicate  the  safest  colour,  and  be  a 
guide  to  judge  of  the  sensitiveness  of  pUtes.  He  thought  ex- 
periments in  that  direction  were'  likely  to  be  misleading,  and 
believed  that  pigments  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  the  colours 
ai  seen  in  nature ;  their  action  on  sensitive  surfaces  was  entirely 
different.  He  considered  it  an  easy  matter  to  produce  the  most 
osntradictory  evidence  when  the  pigments  of  the  arti6t*s  colour- 
man  were  employed,  but  the  photographer  generally  had  to  go 
direct  to  nature,  and  it  was  only  by  experimenting  with  nature's 
colours  or  their  equivalents  that  the  photographer  would  be 
materially  benefited. 

Mr.  TuBNBDLL  exhibited  a  modification  of  Mr.  M'DougalPs 
lantern  carrier,  in  which  the  parallel  sides  were  made  of  metal 
instead  of  wood,  thus  allowing  this  ingenious  contrivance  to  be 
suffidently  reduced  in  width  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  the 
Bciopticon.    He  also  exhibited  Gadett's  new  exposure  shutter. 

Mr.  Wardale  presented  the  Society  with  a  non-actinio  lantern 
of  new  design  for  use  in  demonstrations. 

The  thai&s  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  Mr.  Wardale,  also 
to  Mr.  Knollee,for  his  carefully  conducted  experiments,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 

Newcastle- om-Ttke  and  Nobthern  Coukties*  Fhotografbio 

Association. 


The  usual  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Assooiation  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  12th  instant,  in  the  College  of  Physical 
Scienoe,  Newcastle,  Mr.  A.  L.  Steavsnsou,  J.P.,  of  Tynemouth, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  £.  DOBDS  read  a  papei  entitled  "  Notes  on  Ruby  Light." 
He  said  that  he  had  confined  his  attention  principally  to  the 
testing  of  various  coloured  media  suggested  in  the  photographic 
journals,  &c.,  and  had  decided  in  favour  of  ruby  glass.  He, 
however,  ahoved  in  a  lantern  brought  for  the  purpose,  several 
variously-ooloured  glasses  and  papers,  some  of  which  were  highly 
suitable,  the  best  of  them  being  Mr.  W.  K  Debenham's  cathedral 
green,  combined  with  rag  yellow  paper,  and  a  stained  red  glass 
combined  with  a  saffron-coloured  parchment  paper. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  observed  that  he  used  cherry  fabric,  but 
always  with  artificial  light. 

Prof.  Hbbschel  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  from  expe- 
xienoe  regarding  the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds   of 
non-actinic  colours  which  had  been  exhibited  to  them  that 
evening  for  dark-room  illumination.    The  non-actinic  property 
depended  so  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  chemicals  used,  as  well 
as  of  the  light  tested,  that  it  must  be  in  great  measure  a  subject 
for  experiment  with  different  sensitive  plates.    But  Uie  exact 
measurements  to  which  Mr.  Dodds  had  submitted  them  showed 
very  clearly  that  for  manipulations  of  ordinary  dry  plates  there 
was  a  large  choice  of  very  different  looking  colours,  of  which 
several  were  almost  equally  harmleas  and  inactive.     Regarding 
the  fatiguing  effect  of  ruby-glass  light  upon  the  eyes,  the  com- 
jpdaint  against  it  was,  probably,  in  some  degree  well  founded,  as 
its  low  refrangibility  must  lengthen  the  visual  focus  distances  of 
objects  examined  by  it,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  either  to  hold 
such  objects  at  a  greater  distance  than  usuiJ  from  the  eyes,  or 
else  to  strain  the  adapted  muscles  of  the  eye  to  bring  a  distinct 
focus  on  the  retina  the  image  of  such  objects  when  they  are  held 
close  at  hand;  and  especially  when  they  are  so  dosely  examined 
and  inspected  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  by  holding  them  very 
near  the  face,  in  ordinary  light,  for  minute   discrimination. 
Short-sighted  persons  have  a  natural  advantage  over  those  whose 
usual  sight  is  either  normal  or  long  focussed  in  the  power  of 
minute  observation;   and   in   ruby  light  such  persons  would 
feel  at  home,  or  would  at  least  be  on  a  level  of  scrutinising  ap- 
titude and  ability  with  ordinaiy-sighted  persons  in  ordinary 
light.    Normal-sighted  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  would  feel 
as  if  the  long-aighted  infirmity  natural  to  old  age  had  overtaken 
them  before  its  time,  obliging  them  either  to  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  close  inspection,  or  to  strain  the  focussing  muscles  of  the 
eye  fatiguingly  to  require  the  faculty  of  distinctness  of  sharp- 
focnssed  definition  stolen  from  theu-  vision  by  the  Ughb  when 
attempting  to  enlarge  the  view  of  an  object  in  the  usual  way  by 
looking  at  it  closely.    The  young  generation  of  normal-sighted 
photographers  will,  no  doubt,  be  led,  by  a  prevailing  use  of  ruby 
glass,  to  give  the  focussing  muscles  uf  the  eye  exceptional  exer- 
cise in  one  particular  direction.    This  will  either  (if  over  prac- 
tised) tend  to  make  them  shortniighted  for  ordinary  light,  or  VL 
only  exercised  enough  to  extend  and  not  to  dispLioe  the  range  of 


muscular  efficiency,  will  furnish  easy  early  traioing  in  an  useful 
means  of  mitigating  the  usual  tendency  to  deterioration  of  the 
eye-sight ;  and  It  will  prepare  eyes  so  exercised  in  youth  to  com- 
bat more  successfully  than  untried  eyes  could  do  the  infirmity 
of  vision  natural  to  old  age,  and  the  defect  of  long-sightedness 
which  normal  eyes  acquire  sensibly  even  in  the  advancing  years 
of  mature  life,  without  making  it  necessaiy  to  hold  a  page  of 
print  at  arm's  length,  in  order  to  see  its  letters  clearly.  A 
moderate  use  of  ruby  light,  although  somewhat  fatiguing  to 
normal  eyes,  must,  accordingly,  be  rather  likely  to  have  a  whole- 
some and  invigorating  than  a  deleterious  and  injurious  effect 
upon  the  sight.  It  would  be  a  useless  light,  however,  for  colour- 
blind persons  ;  and  the  sense  of  red  colour  in  normally-consti- 
tuted eyes,  it  may  be  conjectured,  would  be  quickened  and 
heightened  at  the  same  time,  without  dindvantage,  with  the 
extended  power  of  focus 'adaptation.  But  a  great  range  of  other 
colours,  not  ranking  nearly  so  low  in  refrangibility  as  ruby-red, 
it  has  been  shown  clearly  by  Mr.  Dodds'  illustrations  and  experi- 
ments, is  open  to  selection  and  to  adoption  in  a  dark-room  with 
perfect  safety,  by  those  who  may  be  averse  to  suffering  the  feel- 
ing of  inconvenience  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  bright  red, 
even  if  its  trying  effect  on  the  eyes  should  be  closely  proved  to 
be  not  only  harmless,  but,  io  reasonable  limits  of  exposure  to  it, 
of  useful  service  and  ultimate  benefit  to  their  efficiency. 

The  Chaieman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dodds  for 
his  paper,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Sboebtabt  exhibited  and  described  a  camera^  sent  for 
that  purpose,  by  Mr.  McKelleu,  of  Manchester. 

Some  fine  transparencies  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Mawson  and 
Swan,  taken  on  gelatino-chloride  plates  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture. 

Mr.  Dodds  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  who, 
in  reply,  expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  come  oftener 
to  the  meetings,  which  he  said  were  always  instructive. 


The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in 
the  County  Hotel,  Neville  Street,  Newcastle,  on  Friday  last,  the 
16th  instant.  Professor  Herschel  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Pike,  and  others.  Mr.  Garland 
occupied  the  vice-chair,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ross  and  other 
members  of  the  Assooiation. 

The  Chaibmak  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  which  were 
drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Way  gave  the  toast  of  "Photographic  Art  and  Societies,'* 
and  spoke  of  the  value  of  an  art  education. 

Mr.  Gibson  responded. 

The*^^iCB-CHAiBKAN  ppoposed  "  The  Newcastle  and  Northern 
Counties'  Photographic  Association."    He  deprecated  the  art 

ealousies  which  seemed  to  exist  among  even  our  great  men. 
e  thought  that  there  should  be  more  generosity  of  disposition 
shown  towards  students  by  those  who  had  made  a  life  study  of 
art.  A  different  spirit  prevailed  among  Continental  artists, 
from  whom  our  native  painters  had  derived  a  good  deal  of  their 
knowledge  of  art.  He  trusted  their  Association  would  tend  to 
break  down  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  prevailed,  and  the 
fear,  so  to  speak,  that  their  ideas  or  knowledge  of  art  might  be 
acquired  by  anybody  else.  Our  countrymen  in  the  past  had 
experienced  no  such  narrowness  or  jealousy  from  the  old 
masters,  and  Englishmen  should  be  more  willing  than  they 
were  to  hand  down  to  those  who  aspired  to  follow  them,  all  tho 
knowledge  of  the  art  they  could  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

The  Chaibman  responded. 

Mr.  Ross,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  proposed  the  toast  of 
'*  The  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Northern 
Counties'  Photographic  Association,"  which  was  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Laws,  Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Other  toasts  followed,  and  the  proceedings  were  pleasantly 
interspersed  with  songs  and  pianoforte  and  violin  solos,  the 
instrumental  music  being  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  de  Pelsenaire 
and  Mr.  H.  Sawyer. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Sootlahd  Akateub  Photoobaphio 

Association. 

A  HEEiiNO  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
12th,  Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the 
following  new  members  were  elected :— Messrs.  Downie,  Bischoff- 
housen,  Chalmers,  W.  Millar,  Ganroway,  and  J.  Barr. 

The  Pbbsident  proposed  that  the  Association  purchase  a 
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qoABtity  of  irays,  measares,  a  lamp,  and  other  apparatus,  to  be  I 
used  at  meetings  when  practical  demonstrations  were  given,  and 
the  council  were  directed  to  carry  ont  the  proposal. 

Mr.  T.  N.  ABHBTRONa  then  read  papers  on  **  Mounting 
PHnts  on  Qlass."  and  on  "Transparency  Printing."  For 
mounting  on  glass,  he  used  starch,  first  coating  the  glass, 
and  then  the  diunp  print,  and  squeegeeing  the  two  together. 
He  found  the  use  of  the  squeegee  much  facilitated  by  coating 
the  back  of  the  print  with  starch,  which  acted  as  a  lubri- 
cant, prerenting  the  prints  from  being  torn.  He  had  tried 
gelatine,  but  foonl  the  starch  method  simpler,  and  quite  as  satis- 
ftctory  in  result. 

After  Mr.  Armstrong  had  given  a  successful  demonstration  of 
the  process, 

Mr.  J.  Y.  McLxLLiK  suggested  that  the  addition  of  oxgall  to 
the  starch  would  make  it  take  more  kindly  to  the  polished  surface 
of  the  glass. 

Mr.  Faloohkr  enquired  if  a  mixture  of  starch  and  gelatine 
hid  been  tried? 

Mr.  JoHV  Pabksb  said  he  had  used  the  gelatine  process  far  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it,  preferring  it  to 
the  starch  method  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  found  no 
fiffieolty  in  the  gelatine  setting  too  rapidly,  as,  during  the 
opention  of  mounting,  he  kept  the  glass  over  a  dish  of  iKtiling 
water,  the  heat  from  which  prevented  the  setting  of  the  gelatine. 
He  thought  there  was  greater  transparency  in  gelatine,  and  that 
it  was  less  liable  to  decay  than  starch.  Further,  there  was  the 
advantage  that,  if  necessary,  the  gelatine  could  be  rendered 
insoluble  by  brushing  the  back  of  the  print  with  a  solution  of 
chrome  alum.  He  used  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine,  and,  instead 
of  applying  it  with  a  brush,  immersed  the  print  entirely  in  the 
solution. 

Mr.  Abicstbono  said  he  had  tried  a  mixture  of  starch  and 
gelatine,  but  found  no  advantage  over  pure  staich.  He  thought 
starch  was  less  liable  to  deca^  than  gelatine,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  print  might  be  subjected  to  damp. 

Mr.  Abustbono  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  transparency 
printing  by  contact  and  through  the  camera,  using  gelatine- 
chloride  and  bromide  plates. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks^to  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Bolton  Photogbaphic  Society. 

Amebtuo  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths  on  the  7th 
inst,  Hr.  E.  N.  Abhwobth  in  the  chair. 

The  minut«i  of  previous  meeting  having  been  re^  and 
oonfiimed, 

Mr.  HoKiLLBir,  of  Manoheeter,  explained  the  principles  and 
details  of  his  new  camera.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
ventor has  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  and  ioconvenienoes 
of  the  old  style  of  camera,  and  has  scoured  lightness  and  compact- 
ness without  sacrificing  rigidity. 

Mr.  JoBii  Tatlob  gave  a  very  instnictioe  explanation  of  the 
different  modes  of  enamelling'  sUyer  prints,  and  showed  the 
process  from  the  cleaning  of  the  plates  to  the  stripping  of  the 
finished  print. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton  gave  the  paper  on  **  Platinotype  Printing ' ' 
which  he  had  promised  for  the  previous  meeting.  Mr.  Dalton 
is  a  very  clever  manipulator,  and  his  demonstration  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  season.  His  method  and  neatness  were  very 
oonspicoooB,  and  showed  at  their  best  the  beauties  and  simplicity 
of  the  cTooesB. 

Mr.  Habwood  had  promised  to  give  a  lantern  exhibition,  but 
being  unavoidably  detained,  Mr.  Thos.  Parkinson  very  kindly 
officiated. 

The  Platinotype  Company  kindly  lent  to  the  meeting  a 
number  of  samples  of  their  work,  which  a£forded  another  en- 
joyable element  in  a  verv  successful  meeting.  It  was  now 
getting  late,  and  the  further  business  was  postponed,  and  the 
pfoeeedings  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  sll 
who  had  assisted  in  securing  one  of  the  best  attended  meetings 
the  Society  ever  had. 
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when  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  trans, 
parencies  by  the  Society's  oil  lantern. 

The  Alleged  Fbauds  by  a  Oamvassbb. — The  club  agent 
recently  charged  at  the  Brighton  Police  Court  with  defrauding 
Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor  (see  page  104)  has  been  committed  for 
trial  at  the  next  Borough  Quarter  Sessions. 

Books  Illustbatkd  bt  Spbaque's  Ikk-Photo  Pbocess.— 
We  have  received  "  Luther  Miller's  Ambition  "  and  "  Two 
Saxon  Maidens  "  from  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  Union,  the 
illustrations  being  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co.  from 
the  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  artist.  The  special  advantage 
is  the  perfection  with  which  weak  or  broken  lines  are  reproduced. 

Messbs.  Bbowtt,  Barnes,  and  Bell. — A  proposal  is  made  to 
transfer  the  business  of  this  firm  to  a  joint  stock  company, 
having  a  capital  of  £130,000,  and  it  is  now  intended  to  issue 
shares  to  the  extent  of  £80,000.  It  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  company  look  to  the  development  of  the  photo- 
filigrane  process  and  the  manufacture  of  phototype  blocks 
(Luxotype)  as  main  factors  in  the  success  of  the  proposed  Com- 
pany. Together  with  the  prospectus  of  the  new  concern, 
we  receive  a  long  list  of  general  press  opinions  as  to  the  value  of 
these  methods.  The  Citp  iV#M,  Fife  yetct,  two  Manchester 
papers,  five  Liverpool  publications,  two  Sunderland  papers,  and 
the  Birmingham  Oicl  are  quoted  as  testifying  to  the  value  of  the 
filigrane  process ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  opinion  of  a 
single  photographic  authority  referred  to.  With  respect 
to  the  Luxotype  the  case  is  different,  as  we  not  only  ^d  the 
testimony  of  The  JRock,  BelVe  Life,  and  one  or  two  other  metro- 
politan papers  as  to  its  value,  but  the  opinions  of  no  less  than 
sixteen  provincial  papers;  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  most 
flattering  notice  from'a  technical  journal,  The  Photographed' :  still 
we  do  not  quite  know  which  publication  is  referred  to.  Can  it 
bsLthe  Russian  journal  Fhotographery  or  Mr.  £.  L.  Wilson's  ably 
conducted  Philadelphia  Photographer?  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  photo-block  methods  will  find  some  details  in  our 
Yeab-Book,  pp.  25,  78,  and  also  several  examples  of  photo- 
typographic  engraving. 

Photogbaphic  Gldb.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  February 
27th,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  "  On  the  Preparation  of 
Lantern  Slides."  As  this  will  be  a  lantern  evening,  members 
and  visitors  are  invited  to  bring  slides. 
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Photoobaphic  SocnsTT  OF  Gbeat  Bbitaiit. — The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
Febnuury  26tb,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Qallery,  5a,  Pall  Mail  East 
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*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

A.  M.  S. — 1.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  with  all  qualities  of  gelatine 
plates,  buia  little  judgment  will  be  required  in  adjusting  the  pro- 
portion of  No.  3  solution.  2.  The  time  required  depenoi  mainly 
upon  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  gelatinous  film,  and  it  mav, 
assuming  the  correct  exposure  to  have  been  given,  vary  from  the 
tenth  of  a  second  to  several  minutes.  As  a  g^enl  rule,  the 
image  will  appear  more  quickly  when  the  developer  is  made  up 
with  soft  water  than  when  hard  water  is  used.  3.  If  under- 
exposed, increase  the  proportion  of  No.  3 ;  but  if  an  unduly 
long  exposure  has  been  given,  do  the  reverse.  4.  Use  the  largest 
stop,  wnich  will  give  you  the  required  definition  all  over  the  field. 
5.  We  cannot  tell,  and  it  apnears  to  us  that  there  would-  be 
nothing  gained  by  enquiring.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  gentleman  named,  and  will  send  a  letter  for  him 
to  our  office,  we  will  forward  it.  6.  We  are  sorry  that  we  could 
not  see  our  way  to  give  you  the  above  information  by  means  of  a 
private  letter,  as  we  only  do  this  when  an  early  answer  is  of 
special  importance,  or  it  may  be  undesirable  to  answer  in  this 
column.  Your  stamps  have  been  returned.  Write  to  us  again 
if  you  require  further  information. 

Vannin. — Dagron,  of  Paris,  supplies  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
you  could  obtain  them  to  order  from  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of 
Soho  Square. 

J.  H.  B.  S.— Under  the  circumstances  we  will  do  nothing,  although 
we  had  intended  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  the  delay. 

G.  Mackie. — 1.  A  weak  solution  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  enables 
one  to  keep  the  reaction  better  under  control.  About  ten  grains 
to  an  ounce  is  a  convenient  strength.  2.  If  too  muoh  is  added, 
it  will  completely  coagulate  even  if  warm,  but  only  enough  should 
be  employed  to  produce  the  faintest  symptoms  of  thickening. 
3.  The  amount  of  acetic  acid  required  will  depend  altogether  on 
the  quality  of  the  gelatioe.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  more  than 
enough  to  reatore  the  original  fluidity  of  the  mixture.  4.  All  can 
be  done  in  daylight  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  emulsion  is 
applied. 
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C.  p.  Gibson. — The  sensitive  paper  is  exposed  together  with  the 
printing  frame  containing  the  negative  and  tissQe,  nntil  such  a 
thii  is  impressed  on  the  sensitive  paper  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  somoient;  the  scale  of  tints  round  the  circular  opening 
affording  a  standard  for  oomparison.  For  verv  long  exposures,  a 
piece  of  thin  orange  gehitine  is  plaeed  over  the  sensitive  paper. 
When  the  instrument  is  used  for  camera  work,  it  is  exposed  in 
the  direction  of  the  proposed  view,  and  the  time  roquirea  to  im- 
press a  given  tint  is  noted.  The  exposure  given  is  long  or  short, 
according  to  the  time  required  to  give  the  standard  tint.  By  en- 
doong  stamps,  you  g^ve  us  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  returning 
them. 
Alpha.— 1.  You  can  obtain  it  flrom  Mr.  Comelissen,  22,  Great 
Queen  Street,  Drury  Lane,  London.  2.  Richmond's  Grammar 
of  Lithography,  published  by  Wyman.  We  believe  it  costs  four 
or  five  snilllngB.  3.  No,  the  pressure  method  will  give  a  much 
better  result.  4.  The  copying  press  will  answer  very  well  for 
early  experiments.  Cement  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass  to  the 
bed,  and  another  to  the  platen.  5.  Fine  Rives  paper  is  used. 
but  it  requires  to  be  coated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lac,  ana 
very  caruhUy  .rolled.  If  yon  require  further  information,  write 
•fain. 

G.  WIL60K.— We  have  done  as  you  requested. 
L.  8. — The  address  of  the  patentee  has  been  forwarded  to  you. 
W.  Daybt.— Br.  Lieamng's  book  is  in  Germsa  and  costs  half-a- 
crown.     If  you  sena  a  I*.  0.  O.  for  2s.  9d.  to  Dr.  Liesegang, 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  receive  it  by 
return  of  post.    The  title  is  *<  Photographisohe  Schmelz-farben- 
bilder."    See  also  an  article  which  appeared  on  page  241  of  our 
volume  for  1882. 
J.  Baldwin. — ^A  pickle  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid 
removes  the  films  very  eflfoctnally.     One  part  of  bichromate  in 
twenty  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
answers  well. 
Thos.  Stokob.— Thank  you  foi  the  picture ;  the  idea  is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 
T.  H.  HvTOHiNOS.— The  Eastman  machine  is  figured  on  page  564 

of  our  volume  for  1883 :  also  on  page  188  of  the  Trar-Book. 
Dbt  Platb. — 1.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  manufiEUiture  gelatine 
perfectly  constant  as  regards  quality,  and  although  both  kinds 
mentioned  will  answer  well,  we  have  of  late  obtained  better 
results  with  No.  2.  2.  It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
whether  the  water  in  the  external  vessel  boils  gently  or  violentlj  ; 
all  excess  of  heat  being  oonsumed  in  converting  the  water  into 
steam.  Many  have' met  with  the  same  difficulty,  but  in  every 
case  which  we  have  investigated,  the  failure  has  either  arisen 
from  the  over-heating  of  the  mixture,  or  by  traces  of  partly 
decomposed  gelatine  from  previous  workings  finding  their  way 
into  the  emulsion.  When  ammonia  is  used,  extra  care  must  be 
taken  to  guard  against  accidental  contamination  by  dirty  vessels. 
Stirring  with  a  stick  which  has  be^i  previously  used  will  often 
deteriorate  a  large  batch  of  emulsion,  merely  causing  thin  images 
in  one  case ;  while  in  another  instance,  green  fog  may  ensue. 
Violent  agitation  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  mischievous  action. 
4.  Ton  are  quite  right,  as  after  a  certain  point  the  grain  becomes 
much  coarser  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  sensitiveness. 
Tiy  the  ammonia  process  once  more  with  additional  care,  and  we 
are  convinced  you  will  obtain  first-class  results. 
W.  Obchabd. — We  are  glad  you  have  been  so  fortunate,  and  we 

can  understand  that  you  have  no  wish  to  make  a  change. 
M.  J.  ADCocK.-^Regi8tration  will  not  do,  you  must  take  out  a 
patent.    At  a  cost  of  £4  you  can  obtain  a  patent  good  for  four 
years.    See  article  on  page  754  of  our  volume  for  1883. 
Axxibtt.— 1.  The  best  way  is  to  paint  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a 
bituminous  varnish,  such  as  Brunswick  black.    Tes.    2.  It  may 
be  useful  in  some  cases,  but  we  do  not  ordinarily  employ  it. 
F*  Babbbtt. — 1.  The  »pots  appear  to  be  due  to  hyposulphite  in 
the  mount.    Read  leader  on  the  subject  in  present  issue,  and  try 
the  experiments  referred  to,    and  if  you  find  proper  ground 
for  doing  so,  make  a  daim  against  the  dealer  who  suppliS  them. 

2.  The  developer  cannot  readily  reach  those  parts  which  have  re- 
ceived the  fullest  exposure,  and  it  exhausts  itself  upon  the  less 
vigorously  impressed  portions.  Ton  should  use  very  thinly- 
coated  plates,  and  an  emulsion  contsining  a  minimum  of  gelatine. 

3.  No,  just  the  same  exposure  as  if  done  in  the  umuil  way. 

4.  Replace  the  spring  by  four  weaker  ones — one  for  each  comer 
of  the  plate. 

SroTS.— 1.  They  appear  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  hyposulphite 
in  the  mounts.  Bee  answer  to  F.  Barrett,  as  your  mounts  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  make  as  his.  Probably  you  had  better  consult 
a  soUdtor.  2.  It  is  annoying,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  remedy. 
3.  In  some  cases  we  have  found  its  use  to  be  advantag^us. 

Tboublbbomb  Lad.— Grind  the  dry  oolours  with  white  of  egg,  and 
applj  the  mixture  with  a  brush  in  the  usual  way.  The  fiat 
portion  of  a  glass  stopper  answers  very  well  as  a  muller.  When 
the  work  ia  dry,  apply  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  render  the 
albumen  insoluble.  2.  The  only  way  is  to  apply  the  adhesive 
material  to  the  sdges  only ;  the  central  part  being  protected  by  a 
CVt-OQt  disc  during  its  application.    3.  There  is  none. 


J.  I.— 1.  We  think  that  about  £1,000  may  be  somewhere  near  the 
mark;  providing,  of  course,  that  we  have  not  misunderstood  your 
statements.    Stfll  you  must  remember  that  we  express  no  d^ded 
opinion.    2.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  very  pleasing. 

DAMP.—It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  joo.  use  the  gelatine 
in  the  furm  of  size,  or  whether  yon  commence  with  dry  gelatine.  If 
the  former,  we  would  suggest  melting  four  fwnnds  of  sise,  and 
stirring  in  three  ounces  of  finely-powdered  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium. The  mixture  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  bichromate  ia 
dissolved,  as  it  is  extremelv  liable  to  become  insoluble.  If  vou 
use  solid  gelatine,  do  not  take  such  a  low  quality  as  common  glue, 
but  employ  a  cheap  hard  fiake  gelatine,  which  can  usually  be 
bought  tor  about  one  shilling  a  pound.  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
this  in  three  pounds  of  water,  and  stir  in  the  above-mentioned 
quantity  of  bichromate. 

A.  M.— Itis  veryjdifflcult  to  form  an  opinion,  as  we  do  not  know  aU 
the  oircumstanoes,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  mischief 
arisos  from  some  i>eculiarity  in  the  qunlity  of  the  paper  used ;  try 
another  sample.  It  is  importmt  to  allow  the  prints  torsmain  for 
a  sufficient  time  in  the  fixing  bath ;  and  the  solutions  should  be 
freshly  made. 
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Bmployiiio&t 

Reoep.  Boom,  Mounter,  &c.— M.  W.,  68,  PannaHsres.,  Glapham  Junction. 
Printer  or  Gen.  Assist,  (young  man).— Evanp,  9,  Church-tt.,  Folkestone. 
Beocplion  Room,  Mount,  Spot,  Books.— F.  W.,  Chryssell-rd.,  Brixton-rd. 
Printer  and  Toner.— Printer,  24,  Gridc-st.,  Burdett-rd.,  E. 
Operator,  Betoueher,  Enlarger.— Alpha,  115,  High-st.,  Gamden-town. 
Artist,  well  up.— P.  EckhaTt.  105,  Hall-pl.,  Hall-pk.,  Faddington. 
Retoucher  and  Colourist  (lady).— J.  J.,  Photo,  Newt  Office. 
ArtUt,  medallist.- Miss  A.  H.,  88,  Stoke  Kewineton-rd.  K. 
Operator  or  Manager.— A.  E.  Walker,  Bastwood.  ITotts. 
Assist.  Printor  &  Yignotter.— Q.  E.  Cann,Market-flt,  Brighton. 
Assistant  Operator,  or  Manage  Branch.— H.  W.,  Finsbury-drcus,  E.G. 
Oeneral  Asttst.,  good  all  round.— X.  Y.  Z  ,  49,  Ledbory-rd.,  Bayswater. 
Attist.  Op.,  Ac.  (town  only).-G.  H.  E.,  60,  London-«t.,  TottenbamH)t.->rd. 
Assist.,  can  print,  tone,  paint  enlarg.— Silver,  40,  Qower-st,  Binnin|^m, 
Assist.,  enl.  on  Morgan's  pap.— F.  P.,  16,  RooheBter-sq.,  Gamden-rd.,N.W. 
Assist ,  rotouch  heads  for  puolication.— Betoueher,  Photo.  IffBt  Office. 
Reception  Boom,  as  Improver.- X.  Y.  Z.,  5,  Jesse-ter.,  Beading. 
Assist.  Operator,  could  manage.— F.  B.,  S,  Jamee-st.,  Iffley-id.,  Oxford. 
Reception  Room  or  Shop  (Lady).— A.S„  T7,  Gity-rd.,  K. 
Operator,  wet  or  dry.— G.  O.,  26,  I>uke>st.,  Bloomsbury. 
Betoueher,  first-class.— Artist,  15,  Hastings-st.,  King's  Gross,  N.W. 
Artist  in  Oil  and  Water.— J.  J.  Qibson,  82,  Pembroke-eq.,  Kensington.  V. 
Op.  ftBet.,  wetordry.— F.  J.  M.,  6. Brockham-ter.,  Willsbridge,  nr.  Bristol. 
Operator  and  Betoueher.— Alpha,  lO,  Hotspo^-st..  Kennington-rd.,  S.B. 
Bttottdherand  Min.  Artist— Miss  Lea,  448,  Goldharbour-la.,  Brixton. 
Silver  Printer  and  Toner.— F.  0.  M.,  35,  Vinoent-eq.,  Westminster. 
Qen.  Assist.,  all  round.— O.  L.,  49,  Ledbury-rd.,  Bajrswater,  W. 
Op.  &  Betoueher,  50/-  weekly.- H.  H.,  146,  Oheetham-hill,  Manchester. 
Gilder^ oiner,  Fitter-up.— A.  J.,  SI,  Gharles-st.,  Southboro',  Kent. 
Printer,  generally  useful.— F.  Foy.  7,Market-st.,  Deal. 
Finishing  Enlargements  at  home.— L.  B.,  Bpring  House,  Merton^.W. 
Operator,  land.,  portrait.,  monooh,  crayons.— w.  D.,  8baw-rd.,  Dudley. 
Reception  Room,  Shop,  Mount,  finish^  fto.— B.  A..  Phato.  Netot  Office. 
Gol.  ft  Bet.  (Lady).— B.  McOowen,  SO,  Grand  Parade,  St.  Leonard's-o-8ea. 
Retoucher,  Operator,  Printer.— V.  G.  Yealett,  8,  Qneen-aq.,  Bath. 
Managet,  exp.— Photographer,  Adelaide-rd.,  St.  Pancras,  Ghichester. 
Operator,  Copyist,  clever  with  children.— G.  O.,  25,  Duke-st.,  Bloomsbury. 
Betoudier,  flrst-ciaas,  in  London.— Artist.  15,  Hastings-st..  King's  Cross. 
Operator,  can  speak  French.— O.  P.,'4,  Stamford-et.,  Blacktriara-rd.,  S.B. 
Retoucher,  first-class.- P.  Marks,  Ia,  Britannia-st.,  Gity-rd.,  E.G. 
Betoueher,  work  at  home. —J.  Fisher,  7.  Westmoreland-pl.,  Gi^-rd„  E.G. 
Shopman,  town  preferred. — E.  D.,  17,  Brunswick-st.,  w.G. 
Operator  &  Betoueher.- light,  94^  D  Susit,  Queen's-pk.,  K.W. 

BmplojiiMint   Offered. 

Silver  Printer  and  Toner  (good).— W.  Wilson.  77,  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  N. 
Photo-Lithegrapher  ft  Photo-Etcher.— Meek  «  Go.,  4,  Oable-st.,  liv^rpooL 
AU-round  hand,  wet  ft  dry.— Tune  ft  Co.,  Wazrinaton  House,  Tottenham. 
Retoucher  of  first-class  ability.— H.  W.  Winter,  Alexandra  Rooms,  Derby. 
Printer,  first-class,  to  Manage.— Bjrne  ft  Co.,  Riehmond,  Suney. 
Printer  ft  Toner,  tfv-plate.— H.  FriedmaHn,  The  Grove,  Stratford,  E. 
Assist.  Landscape  Printer.— Garl  ITonnan,  Graphic  Villa,  TtenbridiB«  Wells 
Operator  for  Ireland.— D.  W.,  c/o  Marion  and  Co.,  8oho-eq. 
Printer,  young  and  dever.— J.  8.  Catford,  Art  Gallery,  Ilfracombe. 
Assistant  Operator  immediatelv.— P.  G  ,  do  Marion  ft  Co.,  8oho-eg. 
Operator,  clever,  for  three  months.— Silas  Eastham,  Southport 
Betoueher,  three  days  a  week.— J.  S.  Bayfield,  10,  High-st:,  Kotting^hilL 
Betoueher,  dever.— John  Hawke,  Oeorge-st.,  Plymouth. 
Assist.  Oper.,  first-class  Betouch.— Disderi  ft  Co..  4.  Brook-et.,Hanover-eq. 
Out-door  dry-plate  Operator.— B.  Ward  ft  Go.,  166^  PiocadUly. 
Sil.  Print,  ft  Ton.— Mrs.  Harbome,  800,  Victoria-rd.,  Aston,  Birmingham. 
English  Lady  for  France  (shop).- E.  E.  Y.,  24,  Mark-la.,  B.C. 
Out-door  Operator,  Monochrome,  Retouch. — A.  K.,  Photo.  Nowt  Oflloe. 
Operator,  generally  useful.- A.  H.,  68,  Vullerton-zd.,  Wandsworth. 
Operator,  first-class,  for  Oity  firm.— J.  B.,  Photo.  Newt  Office. 
Assist.  Printer,  goodVignet.— J.  Ruckmaan.  5,  Watfleld-rd.,  Baling  Dean. 
Operator  for  Ireland,— I).  W.,  o/o  Marion  and  Co  ,  8oho-aq. 
Artisr,  for  blaok-and-white.— O.  N.,  118,  High-st.,  Notting  Hill. 
Printer  and  Toner,  firat-dass.— Cobb  and  Son,  Welingtouret.,  Woolwich. 
Printer  and  Toner,  to  manage.— Vender  Weyde,  182,  Regent-et.,  W. 
Oollotype  Printer,  Woodburytvpe,  ftc.— X.  X.,  38,  Poultry,  E.G. 
Artist,  skilful,  at  50/-  per  week.— Winter,  Derby. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  EASTERN  ASIA. 

Babok  Stillfried,  an  AoBtrian,  who  baa  had  twenly 
years*  experience  of  travel  in  Siam,  China,  Japan,  and 
other  Eastern  coantriea,  has  jast  retarned  to  Europe,  and 
has  brooght  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  photographs 
to  Vienna.  In  the  first  place,  he  travelled  as  an  amateur 
photographer,  but  he  ultimately  made  a  profession  of  the 
art. 

Stfllfried  makes  very  interesting  observations  as  to  the 
position  of  photography  in  Eastern  countries,  and  he  says 
that  the  first  photographer  settled  in  Siam  about  1857. 
He  was  a  miasionary,  and  he  first  converted  a  native  to 
Christianity*  and  then  taught  him  photography.  This  con- 
vert is  stiU  in  Siam,  and  is  neither  a  good  Christian  nor  a 
high  class  photographer ;  still,  he  turns  out  his  work  at  so 
low  a  prioe  that  no  European  can  compete  with  him. 

The  Chinese  are  far  more  industrious  than  the  Siamese, 
and  after  the  late  war  of  England  and  France  with 
China  had  terminated,  several  professional  photographers 
settled  down  in  the  celestial  empire  and  took  native 
assiatants ;  but  ultimately  the  assistants  commenced  on 
their  own  account,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  several  thousand  Chinese  who  make  a  living 
by  photogrsiphy.  _  The  requirements  of  their  customers 
sre  by  no  means  difficult  to  satisfy,  only  the  peculiar  viewa 
of  the  Chinese  as  to  lighting  and  perspective  must  be 
studied. 

In  a  portrait  the  face  must  be  as  white  as  possible ; 
indeed,  it  is  usual  to  place  the  sitter  in  direct  sunshine. 
AU  shading  in  the  face  must  be  removed  by  retouching, 
white  lead  being  used  for  painting  on  the  positive  pic* 
tores ;  so  that  eyea^  mouth,  and  nose  are  merely  black 
dots  or  strokes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  re- 
semblance to  the  original  is  lost. 

Landscape  photography  scarcely  exists  in  Chins,  but  the 
Chinese  photographer  is  continually  seeking  what  he  can 
never  find  —  an  objective  which  will  prmluce  pictures 
ootrectly,  according  to  the  native  view.  He  would  only 
be  contented  with  an  instrument  capable  of  reproducing 
the  first  house  and  the  last  house  of  a  street  view  equally 
Isrge.  For  this  reason,  the  Chinese  ordinarily  take  only 
8Qdi  photographs  as  include  but  a  single  building. 

In  Japan,  the  conditions  under  which  commercial  photo- 
graphy has  developed  itself  are  somewhat  different,  nine- 
tentlu  of  the  Japanese  photographers  having  been,  at  one 
time  or  another,  assistants  to  Baron  Stillfried.  As  soon 
is  one  of  these  assistants  imagined  himself  to  have  learned 
enoogh  to  work  independently,  he  ordinarily  left,  and 
established  himself  on  his  own  account.  When,  however, 
these  newly- established  photographers  found  that  they 
eoold  not  make  good  pictures,  they  concluded  that  there 
VS8  some  mystery  in  regard  to  the  preparations  used,  and 


in  several  cases  it  has  happened  that  when  a  Enropean 
photographer  ha^  been  working  in  the  streets,  large  sums 
have  been  offered  for  his  working  appliances  taken  as  a 
whole. 

In  conclusion,  we  msy  say  a  few  words  about  the  pic- 
tures which  Baron  Stillfried  has  on  exhibition  at  the 
Stubering  Museum.  The  collection  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  photographs,  as  there  are  water-colour  and  outline 
drawings,  also  a  few  miscellaneous  objects.  The  active 
traveller  Stillfried  is,  indeed,  no  conventional  artist,  but 
he  deals  clearly  with  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  his  col* 
lection  is  thoroughly  illustrative  of  the  countries  and  the 
people,  while  the  sacred  and  profane  buildiogt  or  monn- 
menta  are  abundantly  represented. 

As  far  as  the  Chinese  collection  is  concerned,  we  are 
more  especially  interested  in  a  panorama  of  Hong-Kong. 
In  Siam  we  are  introduced  to  the  governors  in  their  state 
robes.  We  halt  in  the  summer  residence,  and  in  the 
harem ;  while  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  European 
architecture  in  the  style  of  a  Gothic  church,  and  in  the 
hotels.  We  also  see  the  sacred  gala-elephants,  and 
find  much  to  admire  in  the  country  round  Bankok.  Per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  scenes  are  the  meat  inte- 
resting of  all.  Magnificent  gardena,  avenues  of  cedars, 
charming  many-branched  waterfslls,  glaciers,  pagodas  with 
rich  wood-carvings,  quaint  old  symbolical  doors,  and  sacred 
groves  being  among  the  striking  featurea  of  the  scenery. 

Character  studies  abound,  and  among  the  female  singers, 
dancers,  and  the  tea-house  waitresses,  one  finds  many  not- 
able types  of  face ;  while  pugilists,  gladiators,  and  beggars 
all  afford  subjects  calculated  to  interest  the  physiognomist. 


STRIPPING   THE   FILM    FROM   GELATINE 

NEGATIVES. 

Wb  have  frequent  enquiries  as  to  the  best  means  of  re- 
moving a  gelatino-bromide  negative  from  its  glass  support 
so  that  it  can  be  used  either  as  a  direct  or  reversed  nega- 
tive, and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  generally  known 
that  about  two  years  sgo  Mr.  Plener  described  a  method 
which  answers  well  under  all  circumstances,  whether  a 
substratum  has  been  used  or  not. 

If  a  negative  is  immersed  in  extremely  dilute  hydroi 
fluoric  acid  contained  in  an  ebonite  dish,  say  half  a 
leaspoooful  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  the  film  very  soon 
becomes  loosened,  and  floats  off  the  glass,  this  circumstance 
being  due  to  the  solvent  action  which  the  acid  exercises 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  as  soon  as  it  has  penetrated 
the  film.  If  the  floating  film  be  now  caught  upon  a  plate 
which  has  been  slightly  waxed,  and  it  is  allowed  to  dry  on 
this  plate,  it  will  Income  quite  flat  and  free  from  wrinkles. 
To  wax  the  plate,  it  should  be  held  before  the  fire  until  it 
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ia  moderately  hot,  after  whioh  it  is  rabbed  over  with  a  lamp 
0^  wax,  ana  the  excess  is  polished  off  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.    When  the  film  is  dry,  it  will  leave  the  waxed 

glass  immediately,  if  one  corner  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  pen- 
nife.  The  film  will  become  somewhat  enlarged  during 
the  aboye-described  operation ;  but,  by  taking  suitable  pre- 
cautions, this  enlargement  may  be  ayoided.  It  is  also 
oonyenient  to  prepare  the  hydrofluoric  acid  extem- 
poraneously by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  fluoride  of 
sodium ;  and,  in  maoy  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  thicken  up 
the  film  by  an  additional  layer  of  gelatine. 

The  following  directions  embody  these  points.  The 
negatiye,  which  must  be  unyarnished,  is  levelled,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  gelatine  solution  (one  in 
ek[ht)  about  as  thick  as  a  sLxpenoe.  This  done,  and  the 
gSatine  set,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  alcohol  for  a  few 
minutes  in  order  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
from  the  gelatinous  stratum.  The  next  step  is  to  allow 
the  plate  to  remain  for  five  or  six  minutes  in  a  cold  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  with  twelve  parts  of 
water,  and  in  the  meantime  two  parts  of  sodium  fluoride 
are  aissolved  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  an 
ebonite  tray  being  used.  A  volume  of  the  dilate 
aolphurio  add  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  fluoride  solution  is  next  added  from  the  first 
didi,  and  th6  plate  is  then  transferred  to  the  second 
djah,  when  the  film  soon  becomes  liberated.    When  this  is 


the  case  it  is  plaoed  once  more  in  the  dilute  aulpharie 
acid.  After  a  few  secands  it  is  rinsed  in  water,  and  laid  on 
a  sheet  of  waxed  glass,  complete  contact  being  establ:  I  ^d 
by  means  of  a  squeegee,  and  the  edges  are  clam^ea  aown 
by  means  of  strips  of  wood  held  in  position  by  American 
clips  or  string.  All  excess  of  snlphuric  acid  may  now  be 
removed  by  soaking  the  plate  in  methylated  alcohol,  after 
which  it  is  dried.  It  is  as  well  to  add  a  few  dn^  of 
ammonia  to  the  last  quantity  of  alcohol  used. 

The  plate  bearing  the  film  negative  is  now  placed  in  a 
warm  locality,  under  which  circumstances  a  few  houra 
will  suffice  for  the  complete  drying  of  the  pellicular 
negative,  after  which  it  may  be  detached  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  lifting  the  edges  with  the  point  of  a  penknife. 


TABLE  OF  APEBTUBES  OF  LENSE& 

The  Table  which  we  append  ia  intended  for  the  use  of 
thoae  who,  not  caricg  to  have  a  new  set  of  stops  out  for  a 
lens,  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  num- 
bers of  the  Groat  Britain  Society's  standard  the  existing 
stops  of  a  lens  correspond. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Photographio 
Society  of  Great  Britain  took  as  a  unit  a  lens  whose  dia- 
meter of  aperture  ia  ^  its  focal  length,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
said,  which  works  at  {.    .A  stop  of  half  the  area  of  tbia 
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to  be  called  <*  2'*;  one  of  ^,  "3";of^,  <<4'*;  andso  on. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time,  determined  that  the  standard 
atopa  should  be  those  to  which  the  figures  **1,*'  "2,** 
"4,"  *«8,*'  "16,'*  &c.,  would  attach  each  stop,  thus  neces- 
sitating double  the  exposure  which  was  required  by  the 
one  before  it  The  figure  attached  to  a  stop  would  thus 
always  indicate  how  miny  times  longer  an  exposure  would 
be  reqoired  with  that  stop  than  with  a  lens  working  at  ^, 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  lens  with  stops  cut 
before  the  Society's  standards  were  published,  the  dia- 
meters will  be  so  adjusted  as  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
bers "  1 "  •«2,"  "4,"  "8,"  &c.,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  such  a  set  of  stops  will  be  as  convenient  in  use  as 
those  whioh  are  cut  to  correspond  with  these  figures. 
Nevertheless,  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  used 
will  be  much  increased  if  they  be  stamped  with  figures 
whioh  indicate  their  relation  to  the  standard  unit,  and  as 
a  consequence  their  relations  to  one  another.  The  object 
of  the  Table  is  to  facilitate  such  stamping. 

We  shall  take  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  Table, 
and,  to  make  the  example  as  practical  as  may  be,  we  have 
taken  up  one  of  our  own  lenses,  and  have  measured  the 
atops.  The  lena  is  a  portrait  one  of  14-inoh  equivalent 
foons;  the  fall  aperture  is  8  inchea;  the  diameters  of 


the  stops  respectively  2^  inches,  1}  inches,  1  inch,  |  inch 
and  I  inch. 

We  refer  to  the  Table,  and  find  opposite  14  inches  in  the 
first  column,  and  under  8  inches  in  the  top  line,  "  1^S6.'* 
This  gives  the  ratio  which  the  area  of  the  lens  full  aper- 
ture bears  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  ia  4  of 
14  inches,  or  3^  inohea.  Under  24  inches  ik  e  find  '*  2-42  "  ; 
under  1}  inchea,  ^*  4  " ;  under  1  inch,  <*  12*2" ;  under  f 
inch,  *•  81^4  ;  "  under  |  incA,  "  87*1." 

These  figures  stamped  on  the  diaphragms  give  na  the 
lelative  exposures  required  with  the  different  stops. 


RAPID   DIRECT   PRINTING  FROM  THE  WOOD- 

BURYTYPE  RELIEF. 

Oua  readers  are  fsmiliar  with  Ives'  method  of  making  a 
transfer  or  *•  mother  print,"  by  iokiog  the  Woodbury 
relief  and  taking  an  impression  on  paper  which  has  been 
indented  or  grained,  so  as  to  leave  pyramidal  projections 
(vol.  xxvii.,  page  498),  and  we  have  recently  made  an  ex- 
tension of  the  method,  by  which  direct  prints  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Woodbury  relief  at  the  rate  of  over  a  thousand  an 
hour  on  the  ordinary  maohine.   A  Woodbury  relief  whioh  had 
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been  developed  upon  a  thick  slab  of  plate-glaes  was 
moauted  like  a  surface  block  by  the  side  of  some  type 
matter  on  the  bed  of  a  printing  machine,  and  the  machine 
waa  fed  with  paper  which  had  been  grained  by  preflsare, 
joat  like  ord ioary  book- binder's  cloth.  Under  these  oircom- 
■taooea  prints  were  produced  with  a  perfect  gradation  of 
half-tone,  from  the  more  or  less  complete  crnshing 
down  of  ihe  pyramidal  projections  upon  the  paper 
by  the  inked  relief;  while  the  impression  from  the 
type  itself  was  clear  and  sharp.  It  may  be  mentioned 
taat,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  grained  paper  should 
ODly  coat  a  trifle  more  than  plain  paper,  and  it  is  possible 
to  see  important  commercial  applications  of  the  method  just 
deaoribed.  Among  these  we  may  mention  its  applications 
to  the  decoiation  of  book  coTcrs  (leather  or  cloth),  linen, 
calico,  or  even  wood,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  impress, 
a  soitable  indented  grain  in  the  first  place. 

A  few  words  may  also  be  said  as  to  similar  applications 
of  tbe  so-called  Crayontype  method,  described  by  Mr.  Ad. 
JBggis  in  our  last  Yolnme  (p.  789).  If  a  few  copies  are  re- 
quired, the  Woodburytype  relief  should  be.  mounted  on  the 
bed  of  a  press  or  machine,  and  each  sheet  of  grained  paper 
as  fed  in,  should  be  faced  o?er  with  a  sheet  of  the  so-called 
nanifold  tissue  or  carbon  paper.  Either  the  commercial 
crayon  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eggis  may  be  used,  or  such 
pyramidal  paper  as  is  referred  to  above;  while  excellent 
lasnlta  can  be  obtained  on  grained  leather,  textile  fabrics,  or 
wood.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specially  purchase  the  carbon  paper,  as  aoy  thin  paper 
or  fabric  slightly  inked  with  printer's  ink  will  answer  well ; 
▼ery  thin  silk  being  especially  suitable.  When  the  image  is 
to  be  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc  for  etching,  it  is  well  to 
nae  a  special  transfer  ink. 

A  form  of  card  printing  machine  exists,  in  which  a  band 
of  a  Ik  that  passes  between  the  type  and  the  paper  carrii^s 
the  ink  supply ;  the  impression  being  in  reality  a  set-ofi 
from  the  inJced  band.  By  mounting  a  Woodburytype 
lelief  in  such  a  machine,  and  printing  on  grained  cards, 
photo-mechanical  prints  might  be  produced  with  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  rapidity,  and  type  matter  could  be  printed 
aide  by  side  with  the  photograph— a  business  card,  we 
will  suppose,  with  a  photographic  ?iew  of  the  premises,  or 
a  Tiaiting  card  with  a  portrait. 


A  TBIP  TO  THE  GREAT  SAHARA  WITH  A 

CAMERA. 

BY  A  COCKNEY.* 

These  la  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  weat  of  Philippeville  on  a 
gteen  hill  alope  that  reminds  you  of  the  North  Walk  at 
Lynton,  except  that  there  is  here  more  foliage,  also  an 
abiukdanoe  of  caoti,  aloes,  and  orange  trees.  After  four 
o'clock  the  temperature  is  delightful ;  but  the  sun  is  hot 
and  glaring  enough  about  noon.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  again,  there  is  an  excursion  worth  takiogto  the  Tilta 
of  a  M.  Landon,  whose  gardens  are  redolent  with  the 
odoura  of  heliotrope,  hedged,  in  some  cases,  with  blooming 
geraniums  three  or  four  feet  high.  Ttie  low,  white  Tilla 
stBolf  is  not  remarkable,  except  for  the  faot  that  on  one 
nde  thereof  is  a  huge  wooden  kennel,  in  which  repose  a 
fion  and  lioness.  His  majesty  is  still  a  tawny  youth  of 
three  years,  with  magnificent  mane  and  tail ;  he  is  behind 
bars^  of  course,  but  the  side  wall  of  the  house  abuts  his 
domain,  and  he  can  put  his  nose  in  at  the  scullery  window, 
and  flo  worry  the  cook,  when  he  chooses.  Let  grumbling 
Ber¥ing-maias  at  home  think  of  this;  they  can,  at  any 
rate,  peep  out  of  their  area  windows  without  meeting  with 
anything  more  formidable  than  a  policeman. 

There  is  a  railway  to  GoDBtaotiDe ;  bnt  four  hours  are 
necessary  to  get  over  the  sixtj  miles.  Gonstantine  was  the 
last  stronghold  to  stand  against  the  French,  and  without 
eanooa  its  poaition  is  simply  impregnable.  Only  on  one 
side  can  you  enter  the  town  without  a  bridge,  and  this  but 
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by  a  narrow  causeway.  Otherwise,  Gonstantine  is  per* 
fectly  isolated,  perched  on  a  lofty  rock,  separated  by  a 
yawning  abyss  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  some  places 
the  rocky  walls  of  the  town  rise  to  the  giddy  height 
of  one  thousand  feet;  amd  where  the  principal  bridge 
spans  the  ravine,  there  the  ugly  cleft  below,  in  which  th^ 
rapid  Rummel  makes  its  way,  is  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
down,  a  far  more  striking  picture  than  the  far*famed  Via 
Mala  at  its  worst.  The  Eagle's  Nest  is  the  Frenchman's 
name  for  this  city,  and  most  appropriate  is  it  for 
Gonstantine. 

In  the  narrow  streets  of  Gonstantiue  you  are  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  Arabs.  They  sit  at  every  doorway,  stand  ft 
every  comer,  squat  on  the  grass  matting  of  every  room  you 
look  into.  The  snow-white  blanket  or  boumous,  in  which 
nine  out  of  ten  envelop  themselves,  gives  the  imprsaaioii 
that  you  are  in  a  city  of  ghosts — ^tbat  is,  when  you  have 
once  got  out  of  the  notion  that  everybody  has  just  taksna 
bathy  and  is  wrapped  in  his  white  pewnoir.  In  the 
principal  streets  there  are  still  plenty  of  Europeans ;  but 
once  penetrate  into  the  bodv  of  the  town,  and  the  small 
shops  and  bazaaraare  crowded  with  **  blankets";  while  the 
narrow,  tortuous  alleys — not  unlike  the  old  part  of  Geneva, 
but  much  sweeter — are  as  thickly  populated  as  an  ant-hiU. 

My  first  plate  has  yet  t6  be  exposed.  From  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel  we  can  see  the  market,  in  front  of  which  are 
gathered  blanketed  Arabs  by  the  score,  of  every  shade  of 
colour,  from  the  light  olive  of  the  north,  to  the  jet  black 
Nubian.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  Jones— I  will  call  him 
Jones  for  short  —we  shall  screw  on  the  camera-stand  and 
take  a  view  then  and  there.  He  is  quite  agreeable.  '*  We 
can  then,"  I  added,  *^  go  into  the  Arab  quarter  after- 
wards." Jones  gives  his  unqualified  assent.  <<  We  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  the  native  bazaars  when  we 
like,"  I  say  airily.     "  Of  course  we  shall,"  says  he. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  a  couple  of  cowards.  We  would 
rather  take  a  picture  under  ahelter  of  the  hotel,  than  trust 
ourselves  among  the  natives.  Fortunately  we  grow 
ashamed  of  ourselves  before  the  picture  is  taken.  '^  Gome 
on  out  now  ;  what  do  you  say  ?  "  is  presently  put  forward, 
rashly,  and  before  we  can  repeat  our  valiant  resolution, 
we  are  off  down  the  street  armed  with  the  camera  ana 
dark  slides. 

C^ est  le  premier  pas  qui  coUte,  and  when  we  have  taken 
our  first  step  into  one  of  the  side  streets,  the  task  is  more 
than  half  finished.  The  lassitude,  do-nothing  character  of 
the  solemn  Arabs  in  their  winding-sheets  is  quickened  for 
a  moment  at  the  sight  of  the  camera,  and  the  white  teeth 
of  the  darkies  grin  with  pleasure.  By  the  way,  your  tame 
Arab  never  seems  to  smile ;  you  may  look  at  him  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  he  will  not  betray  the  least  surprise ;  he  is 
bereft  of  all  curiosity,  and  does  not  move  for  minutes  to- 
gether. *'  What  magoifioent  models  for  the  camera  I  "  my 
readers  will  say ;  for  myaelf,  I  only  hope  that  some  of  my 
clumsy  efforts  to  secure  a  group  of  them  may  be  suoeess- 
ful. 

Here  is  a  native  coffee  house,  a  ^'eaf^  Maure,"  as  it  is 
called,  for  Moorish  seems  a  term  adopted  by  Arabs  who 
are  settled  in  a  town.  Two  or  three  *'  blankets "  are 
squatting  at  the  door,  to  give  apito  ds  risistanee  for  the 
picture,  and  I  hope  to  drop  my  abutter  in  time  to  get  a 
few  passers-by.  I  do  get  passers-by,  but  not  a  few.  They 
come  in  troops.  A  friendlT  Arab  shouts  in  French,  atnr- 
banned  Turk  roars  in  Turkish,  a  donkey-boy  cries  out  in 
Arabic,  and  I  holloa  in  English.  The  scene  grows  lively, 
but,  thank  goodness  I  •  everybody  is  delighted.  A  stalwart 
negro  in  blue  breeches  and  gold-lace  embroidery  comes  up 
chuckling,  so  I  take  him  bv  the  -shoulders  and  push  him 
beside  the  caf^  door.  Sambo  enjoys  the  joke  immensely, 
but  won^t  stand.  So  the  shutter  has  to  fall  on  what  it  can. 
A  second  plate  is  pushed  in;  the  crowd  is  beginning  to 
enjoy  my  entertainment  immensely,  but  they  won't  keep 
back.  They  tbiok  my  joggling  with  the  camera  oapitu 
fun,  and  take  it  for  a  peep-show,  evidently  ;  they  surround 
me  closely.    Again  do  1  sally  forth,  and  aiake  » lane  for 
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th«  lens,  aod  a  leoond  time  1  let  mj  shatter  drop  because 
1  mast ;  it  is  a  ease  of  a  crowd  or  nothing. 

Next,  for  a  view  of  Constantine  itself,  perched  upon 
the  top  of  the  cliff.  I  shoulder  the  camera,  raise  my  hat, 
and  move  off.  The  crowd,  fortunately,  do  not  follow,  but 
fall  back  at  once  to  their  former  state  of  quiescence  to  dis- 
cuss me  and  my  apparatus  at  leisure.  What  splendid 
mbdels  pass  on  my  way  down !  Here  is  a  white-bournoused 
S«acen,  mounted  upon  a  beautiful  Arab  horse,  with  a  skin 
of*  white  satin  and  full  flowing  tail.  Look  at  the  man's 
erect  carriage,  clothed  in  white  from  head  to  foot — at  his 
hf^dsome  trappings — at  his  gotd-stitched  harness,  his  chair- 
like  saddle,  and  quaint  shoe-like  stirrups.  It  reminds  you 
oC  the  pictures  of  the  Crusaders,  and  awakens  in  the 
Cockney  mind  those  wondeif  ul  pictures  of  Skelt,  published, 
L  think,  in  Fetter  Lane,  a  penny  plain  and  twopence 
coloured.  Or  look  at  this  tall  young  aristocrat  of  an 
Arab  with  cachemire  toga,  yellow  leather  stockings,  and 
embroidered  slippers,  a  veritable  Masher  Mahomedan. 
But  they  disdain  even  to  look  at  me  or  my  camera ;  they 
betray  not  the  least  knowledge  of  your  presence,  and  do 
not  give  a  glance  in  your  direction. 

I  choose  a  small  stop  for  my  architectural  picture,  and 
use  the  cap  instead  of  tbe  shutter,  for  I  mean  to  give  an 
exposure  of  two  or  three  seconds  this  time.  By  the  way, 
tbe  shutter  I  use  is  a  neat  little  drop  diaphragm  of  Hunter 
and  Bands,  made  of  ebonite,  to  which  I  have  affixed  in 
front  a  projecting  wire  for  hood  or  shade.  I  have  chosen 
it  not  only  for  its  simplicity,  but  because,  with  a  little  care, 
its  action  may  be  varied  considerably.  A  suitable  weight 
(I  employ  a  bunch  of  keys)  put  astride  the  diaphragm  makes 
it  fall  very  rapidly  for  quick  exposures,  while  if  you  want 
to  retard  the  fall,  a  plan  whicn  has  several  times  been 
mentioned  in  these  columns  may  be  adopted  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  This  is  simply  to  twist  tne  shutter  appa- 
ratus round,  so  that  instead  of  the  diaphragm  falling  per- 
pendioularly,  it  glides  slowly  down  in  a  slanting  position, 
■ay  at  an  angle  of  45^.    Thus— 


I  do  not  know  any  other  shutter  at  once  so  simple  and 
effective  for  the  tourist  photographer. 

I  find  my  friend  Jones's  nmorella  exceedingly  useful 
just  now  to  help  in  shading  the  camera,  for  the  light  is 
exceedingly  fierce  and  bright,  at  any  rate,  to  one  who  but 
a  week  a^  groped  about  in  a  London  fog.  Two  views  of 
Ck>nstantme  from  the  bridge  are  soon  taken,  and  then 
there  remain  two  other  films  to  expose,  to  exhaust  my 
alidea.  There  is  an  encampment  of  camels  outside  the 
town,  but  as  I  expect  to  meet  plenty  of  these  among  the 
palm  trees  of  the  oasis,  I  pass  them  over,  and  turn  my 
steps  to  the  Place  Negrier,  where  there  are  some  attrac- 
tive native  shops  close  by  the  Hosque.  Sharp  is  the  word, 
if  yon  want  to  expose  t)efore  a  crowd  gathers  ;  and  this 
tiine,  with  a  little  more  experience  of  native  character  to 
guide  me,  I  do  pretty  well.  Two  shopmen  seated  on  their 
■hopboard,  talking  to  a  lounging  customer,  also  seated — 
for  no  one  thinks  of  buyioff  and  selling  without  sitting 
down^are  my  chosen  models,  and  within  five  minutes  I 
retire  with  impressions  of  them  upon  a  pair  of  plater. 

Now  I  get  used  to  it,  I  find  photography  a  capital  intro- 
duction to  the  good  folk.  Their  solemnity  vanishes,  they 
grow  animated,  and  those  who  know  a  few  scraps  of  French 
9li»t  and  joke  nuwt  affably.    Na^,  the  austere  turbanned 


Mahommedan,  whom  you  half  feared  might  throttle  yoa 
with  your  own  dark  cloth,  sympathises  with  you  heartily, 
keeps  the  crowd  from  pressing  against  the  camera-stand, 
and  bids  the  gamins  stand  still.  In  fact,  they  are  too 
good.  If  I  were  now  asked  the  shortest  way  to  make 
friends  with  them  off-hand,  I  should  say,  take  a  camera 
with  you  and  photograph  away  in  their  midst. 

The  second  day's  work  is  not  less  pleasant  than  the  first 
There  is  a  palace  here,  but  it  is  modern,  and  of  fifth-rato 
order,  so  I  do  not  throw  a  plate  away  upon  it.  I  content 
myself  again  with  the  Arab  quarter,  trying  a  picture  here 
and  there  in  the  slums.  The  Arab  women,  as  my  readers 
know  well  enough,  are  rarely  seen  out*of -doors,  and  when 
they  do  come  out,  they  have  their  faces  covered  with  a 
white  visor-like  mask,  that  has  a  small  slit  to  see  through. 
I  tried  once  or  twice  to  cateh  an  Arab  damsel,  but  cannot 
say  yet  whether  I  succeeded. 

The  Jewish  quarter  of  Gonstantine  is  quite  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  Arab  quarter.  The  Jewesses — who  com- 
mingle freely  with  the  Arabs— adopt  a  custom  the  reverse  of 
their  Arab  sisters.  They  are  dressed  out  in  the  most  gor- 
geous of  coloured  raiment,  they  wear  bracelete,  rings,  and 
gewgaws  in  profusion,  and  their  arms  and  necks,  as  well  aa 
their  faces,  are  bare.  They  all  iodine  to  embonpoint,  and, 
strrnge  to  say,  while  you  rarely  see  an  Arab  woman  in 
the  street,  so  you  scarcely  see  a  Jew.  I  presume  these 
latter  all  dress  in  blankete,  and  are,  tbertf ore,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  Arabs. 

M.  Ghazal,  who  has  a  studio  at  Constentine,  and  to 
whom  M.  Leon  Vidal  was  good  enoagh  to  give  me  a 
note  of  introduction,  permitted  me  the  run  of  his  pre- 
mises, and  allowed  me  to  change  my  plates  in  his  dark- 
room. This  was  a  great  convenience^  and  I  beg  to  thank 
him  here  for  his  kindness.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  of 
my  intention  of  going  into  the  Sahara.  '*  Ton  are  qnite 
safe  as  far  as  Biskra,  and  may  go  on  to  Turgurth,  if  yoa 
like,  three  dajs  further."  Beyond  that,  it  seems,  travel- 
ling is  rather  dangerous,  because  you  always  get  killed. 
Jones  and  I  will,  therefore,  be  content  to  visit  Uie  Biskra 
oasis,  whijh,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  the  second  or  third 
from  the  north. 

M.  Ghazal  was  delighted  with  my  little  camera,  and 
praiaad  English  camera-makers  to  the  skies ;  he  had  also  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  plates  of  English  makers,  but  he 
pronounced  them  all  fart  chers.  I  will  not  translate,  for 
fear  of  offending  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  my 
countrymen. 

There  are  two- or  three  things  that  I  cannot  quite  make 
out  in  this  photographic  tour  of  mine.  For  iosteoce,  why 
is  it  that,  after  I  have  taken  a  couple  of  pictures  of  some 
native  i>azaar,  I  always  come  immeaiately  afterwards  upon 
another  basaar  scene  that  is  ton  times  bettor?  Why,  wnen 
I  have  pitohed  upon  a  good  subject,  it  seems  to  lose  most 
of  ite  picturesque  character  by  the  time  I  have  f  dcussed 
it?  Why,  when  I  am  patiently  waiting  to  expose,  there 
should  come  into  the  picture  not  an  All  Baba  with  his 
donkey,  but  a  town-dressed  Frenchwoman,  with  her  con- 
ventional frill-capped  daughter? 

The  refiector  lantern  friend  Jones  and  I  are  carrying 
into  the  Desert  is  aU  right  up  till  now.  It  has  borne  the 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  travel  well,  and  there  remain  but 
two  hundred  more  for  its  journey  into  ihfi  interior.  And 
for  the  interior  we  now  start,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  of 
four  days  at  Gonstentine. 

1  will  say  two  .wcrJs  about  this  sUrt  ere  I  close.  Jones 
and  I  both  feel  we  are  in  for  it  now :  but  we  are  getting  so 
used  to  blankete  and  their  wearers,  thkt,  bless  you !  we 
wooldn^t  mind  hustling  a  small  one — that  i9,  in  the  day- 
time, and  if  he  were  alone.  We  even  walk  out  of  an  evi-n- 
iog  without  being  the  least  afraid,  and  go  among  groups 
of  the  silent,  white  figures,  quite  boldly,  although  they 
look  very  much  like  the  domestio  ghost  or  common  bogey 
of  childhood. 

But  the  start  for  the  interior.    Well,  tmth  to  tell,  it  is 
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not  rery  aerions,  after  ali.  We  bay  tickets  at  the  railway 
station  for  Batna,  and  get  into  a  carriage  nncommonly  like 
one  on  the  North  London  lire  that  takes  yoa  to  Broad 
Streetw  in  fact,  the  French  threaten  a  railway  not  only  to 
the  confines  of  the  Sahara,  bat  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
Deaert,  ao  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  diniog-room  car  to 
Timbactoo,  just  as  there  is  one  now-a-days  to  the 
Biviera  and  to  Rome. 


ART  AND  CONCEIT. 

It  has  always  atrnck  as  as  a  carioas  fact  that  in  the  long 
eontroTorsy  tonchiug  photography  and  fine  art,  and  the 
qaealion  whether  or  no  the  photographer  is  an  artist,  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  applying  the  simplest  toaoh- 
etone  of  all.  By-issues  of  every  kind  hare  been  raised, 
while  the  basis  of  all  argument  is  ignored.  like  a  chemist 
wbo  commits  the  fault  of  beating  about  the  bush  to  tell 
what  sort  of  metal  there  is  ia  a  body,  when  no  metal  at  ail 
exists,  so  the  discussion  seems  to  have  missed  the  proper 
starting  point  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole 
question  could  be  satisfactorily  solved  out-of-hand  by  a 
single  question  and  answer,  but,  at  any  rate,  photo- 
graphers would  thereby  establish  a  prima  facie  case.  One 
simple  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  to  ask,  of  such  or  such 
a  man — is  he  conceited  ?  If  he  is,  then,  prima  facie,  he  is 
an  artist. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to 
ereiy  other,  but  they  are  very  few.  Again,  one  class  of 
artists  is  more  conceited  than  another,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  saying  that  some  are  less  conceited  than 
others.  The  sctor,  the  painter,  the  poet,  the  scolptor.  the 
mosician,  the  novelist— all  are  endowed  with  conceit,  and 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  met  many  photographers  out 
of  conceit  with  their  worka,  we  assert  that  they  nave  gone 
a  good  way  to  be  considered  artists,  although  it  might  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  converse  is  always  true,  and  that 
every  conceited  man  or  woman  is  an  artist. 

And  now  having  said  so  much,  we  will  go  further  and  say 
that  conceit  is  inherent  to  art  Nor  is  there  any  great  harm 
in  being  conceited,  if  only  you  are  true  to  yourself  and 
acknowledge  the  fact.  Charles  Dickens  once  naively 
admitted  in  a  preface— we  think  that  of  Dombey  and  Son 
—that  however  kind  his  kindly  critics  were,  and  however 
meritorious  they  thought  his  book,  none  of  them  entertained 
such  a  high  opinion  of  it  as  he  himself.  And  so  we  say, 
that  as  long  as  yoa  will  but  acknowledge  your  conceit  if 
it  is  only  to  yourself,  all  may  be  well,  for  yoa  carry  within 
you  the  antidote  as  well  as  the  poison.  How  difficult  it 
IS  to  do  this,  only  the  successful  man  knows.  His  works 
are  ao  loudly  commended,  his  talent  so  highly  vaunted, 
his  praises  so  widely  sung,  that  if  he  be  young  and  inex- 
perienced, no  wonder  he  loses  his  wits,  and  hcJf  fancies 
iiimself  the  demi-god  the  critics  make  him  out. 

Conceit  in  artists  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  or  their 
works  come  face  to  face  with  the  public,  and  for  this  reason 
it  ia  that  the  actor  has  usually  more  of  this  virtue  or  vice, 
whidiever  he  chooses  to  call  it,  in  his  composition.  Being 
bat  a  human  being  with  his  weaknesses  like  the  rest  of  us, 
but  subject  more  than  other  people  to  the  insidious  in- 
fiaeoce  of  loud  praise,  he  feels  tne  result  more.  Praise 
and  flattery  to  tragedian  or  comedian  are  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils,  the  aole  indication  of  his  success  or  failure  ; 
can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  he  will  sacrifice  most  all  to 
obtain  them,  and  that  the  encomiums  repeated  again  and 
again  shoald  heighten  the  estimate  he  forms  of  himself  ? 
So  gross  may  his  conceit  become  in  these  circumstances, 
that  it  loses  all  power  of  discrimination,  and  so  long  as 
praise  comes,  and  comes  in  quantity,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  its  quality.  After  a  whOe,  if  successful,  he  is  no  longer 
saljsfied  witii  a  modicum  of  soft-soap  and  frothy  lather ; 


it  must  needs  be  mixed  in  a  backet  and  poured  over  his 
head  and  down  his  back,  to  approach  in  quantity  what  he 
feels  to  be  his  due. 

Scarcely  less  conceited  are  other  artists,  albeit  the 
litterateur  now  and  then  has  the  advantage  of  receiving  a 
lesson  which,  if  taken  to  heart,  occasionally,  though  rardy, 
raises  the  doubt  in  bis  mind  whether  he  is  so  much  better 
than  his  fellows.  The  literary  man,  you  see,  is  of  the  same 
trade  as  his  cridcs,  and  his  mind  is  now  and  again  balanced 
by  brethren  in  the  craft,  who  form  another  eatimate  of  his 
worth,  and  tell  him  what  that  estimate  is  in  print  In  the 
case  of  other  artists,  there  is  no  such  wholesome  corrective, 
for  they  are  not  their  own  critics.  When  a  good  criticism 
appears,  it  is  acknowledged  as  only  due ;  when  it  is  a  bad 
one,  it  receives  no  attention,  since  it  has  obviously  been 
written  by  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  subject  he  dis- 
cusses. 

But  are  photographers  conceited  about  their  work? 
Since  they  are  younger  brethren  in  the  world  of  art,  do 
they  not  relegate  themselves  to  a  humble  position  ?  We 
fear  not.  Some  years  since  there  was  an  animated  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  of  over-praising  pictures  at  tho 
Annual  Exhibitions.  Some  half  dozen  gentlemen  spoke 
very  warmly  on  the  matter ;  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  more  conducive  to  art  in  photography  if  the 
criticisms  on  their  pictures  were  more  strict  and  severe. 
In  a  word,  they  would  like  to  see  the  pictures  at  the  exhi- 
bitions criticised  sharply.  *<Tell  us  our  faults,"  they  said 
frankly,  after  the  style  of  the  Archbishop  in  Gil  Bias,  **  and 
we  shall  be  only  too  pleased.*'  And  yet  of  these  genUe- 
men,  we  remember,  there  was  one  who  has  not  exhibited 
since  that  day,  and  another  has  labelled  his  pictures  that 
they  were  not  for  competition.  In  a  word,  these  anxious 
ones  desired  sharp  criticism — ^for  others.  Their  position 
was  so  well  assured,  they  have  been  praised  so  often  and  so 
highly,  that  criticism  could  not  affect  them.  Yet,  take 
them  at  their  word  and  try  them.  Act,  as  did  Gil  Bias  to 
his  patron  the  Archbishop ;  hint  to  them,  as  gently  and  as 
lightly  as  you  can,  after  the  example  of  the  Spanish  hero, 
and  see  if  the  result  is  not  precisely  what  he  found  it  to  be. 
The  man  who  is  so  high  up,  who  has  monopolised  all  the 
praise,  who  has  received  the  utmost  adulation,  whose 
position  is  assured,  is  just  the  one  of  all  others  who  resents 
the  least  word  of  doubt  as  to  the  perfection  of  his  picture. 
In  fact,  be  is  so  accustomed  to  praise  that  he  shows  you 
picture  after  picture,  study  after  study,  with  inviting 
glances  and  sententious  grunts.  He  simply  does  so  to  en- 
sure a  stream  of  grateful  homage  from  your  lips :  nothing 
else  is  possible.  That  is  your  idle.  Your  friend  plies 
you  more  and  more ;  yoa  are  so  sensible  and  so  *cate  in 
your  judgment,  he  implores  you,  if  you  see  a  fault,  to 
mention  it.    And  so  at  last  you  fall  into  the  trap. 

You  are  delighted,  enraptured,  in  ecatacy;  and  then, 
having  thus  far  shown  your  high  appreciation,  you  think 
he  may  be  tempted  to  accept  one  little  word  of  doubting 
criticism.  The  spell  is  broken.  He  is  off  at  once ;  the 
pictures  are  collected  with  a  hasty  hand,  the  portfolio  is 
closed,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  may  be  heard  whisper- 
ing what  a  fool  Brown  is,  he  having  actually  hinted 
that  the  foreground— that  fine  foreground  of  brake  and 
bramble  in  my  cottage  picture,  don't  you  know — was  too 
stxiking,  and  interfered  with  the  principal  idea  of  the 
picture. 

But  surely  there  are  plenty  of  photographs  exhibited 
year  by  year  which  are  quite  open  to  criticism,  and  for 
which  nobody  would  claim  perfection!  Undoubtedlv, 
although  here  sometimes  the  proviso  must  be  made  —noboay 
but  the  author  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  authors  of 
humble  efforts  are  generally  those  that  need  criticism  the 
least,  for  they  are  well  aware  of  their  shortcomings,  and 
make  no  profession  to  be  perfect.  With  them,  therefore, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  for  thev  do  not  eome  within  this 
rambling  dissertation.  Our  object,  if  we  had  any,  was  to 
I  simply  point  out^  that  sinoe  art  and  conceit  go  hand  in 
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hind,  It  seemed  to  us,  photographera  had  tm  good  a  claim 
•Baoyof  their  ptonder  brethren  to  be  considered  artists. 
Still,  the  reader  of  these  lines  must  not  forget  the  old 
Baring  olanse  about,  *'  present  company  always  excepted," 
and  l^ur  in  mind  that  we  had  no  idea  of  instanciog  him 
particnlarly  in  introdnoiog  onr  theme ;  he  is  one  of  the 
exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 


COMBINED  EASEL  AND  CAMERA-STAND. 

BT  T.  G.  WHAITE, 

This  stand  is  designed  specially  for  the  use  of  artists,  and 
intended  only  for  the  small  cameras  employed  by  them. 
It  ia]'made  of  bamboo,  and  each  leg  being  in  three  pieces, 
the  two  upper  ones  sliding,  when  packed,  within  the 
lower  one.  By  placing  the  thicker  end  of  the  leg  on  the 
ground,  very  great  strength  and  rigidity  are  obtained. 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  stand  hitherto  made  with  the 
thicker  end  at  the  top,  approaching  the  camera,  shakes 
more  or  less  with  a  moderate  breeze. 


A,  toaoket  to  hold  small  oamon.  B  B,  sliding  screws,  to  reoeiTO  oanyas 
or  sketdh-block.  0,  hook,  to  seoorc  OBnTas.  D,  leg  as  packed  for 
ttaTeUinf. 

The  stands  I  use  are  all  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  thick 
end  on  the  ground.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  I 
have  never  lost  a  picture  by  vibration  of  stand. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  leg  drops  within  the  centre 
one,  to  enable  the  artist  to  take  bis  photograph  from  his 
*^  oamp*stool  *'  point  of  view,  if  desired. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES,  AND  THE  RECOVERY  OF 
THE  VALUABLE  METAL  THEREFROM. 

BT  r.  W.  HABT,  V.O.S.* 

SnrsinvB  Pafeb  Cxtttinos. 
Tbi*  best  reoeptade  for  these  is  a  basket ;  if  any  are  put  in  wet 
or  damp,  they  will  dry.  Let  this  not  be  a  place  to  throw  in  all 
Unds  of  rubbish,  as  every  pound  weight  of  such  will  cost  you 
at  least  half-a-crown  in  firing,  flux,  and  time.  It  is  not  at  all 
imusttal  to  diseover  in  the  aahes  sent  to  the  smelter,  burnt  nails 
•ad  aorewa,  portions  of  BcisBorB,  parts  of  brass  hmges,  sine,  and 
lead.  Of  course  this  more  than  useless  rubbish  makes  up  a 
weighty  parcel,  but  rest  assured  that  you  cannot  have  that 
separated  from  the  sflyer  except  at  a  considerable  cost ; 
having  collected  a  batch  of  silver  paper,  it  is  better  to  reduce 
ifaem  to  ashes  periodically  in  cjwe  of  acddeut  from  fire  when 
stored  in  large  quantities.  One  pound  weight  of  dry  cuttings 
>ields  about  one  ounoe  of  ashes  of  a  light  drab  colour.  If 
Dumt  in  thiek  compressed  uortionB,  or  with  insufficient 
ahr  for  combustion,  the  ash  will  be  more  or  less  black;  the 
blacker  it  is  the  more  flux  will  have  to  be  used,  conse- 
quently, larger  pots,  more  fuel,  and  expenditure  of  time.  For 
small  ptfoels  of  cuttings  an  old  iron  tray  (or  sheet  of  iron)  maybe 

•  OonHmiei  ITom  page  U7. 


used ;  place  a  row  of  bricks  round  on  edge,  lay  some  iron  rods 
across  to  make  an  extempore  grating.  Select  a  place  to  bum 
without  strong  currents  of  air — under  a  wide  open  chimney  is 
best,  or  in  open  air  on  a  calm  day  ;  lay  the  cutUngs  lightly  on 
the  iron  rods,  and  continue  to  supply  gradually ;  collect  the  ashea 
to  one  side  occasionally  as  they  cease  to  show  any  ignited 
portion,  then  press  them  down  tightly.  I  will  now  suppose  that 
one  pound  in  weight  has  -been  obtained  ;  mix  with  that  quantity 
six  ounces  nitrato  of  potash  or  soda,  eight  ounoes  dry  carbonate  ot 
soda,  and  six  ounces  dry  carbonate  of  potash.  Grind  the  whole 
together  in  a  mortar,  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
mixture,  and  if  it  is  a  sample  o3f  ash  free  from  rubbiah,  the 

fToportions  will  give  a  fluid  flux  with  a  moderate  yellow  heat, 
f  useless  waste  paper,  cards,  kaoUn,  &c.,  have  been  burnt 
with  the  cuttings  proper,  it  may  take  double  that  amount 
of  flux  to  produce  a  sufficiently  fluid  state  to  allow  the  fine 
particles  of  silver  to  subside ;  hence  the  necessity  of  keeping 
your  residues  as  clean  as  possible.  Having  oonsolidated  your 
mixturo  of  ash  and  flux,  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Portions  of 
pins,  nails,  &c.,  however  few,  should  be  thrown  on  one  side, 
for,  bear  in  mind,  the  value  of  the  metal  recovered  will  be 
according  to  ite  freedom  from  alloy.  The  crucible  pre- 
pared as  before,  and  of  a  dull  red  heat,  is  now  filled  up  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top ;  keep  the  firo  about  the  same  red  neat 
until  you  have  got  in  the  full  chaige.  The  mixturo  com- 
mences to  scintillate  quietly,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  combin- 
ing with  the  carbon  and  traces  of  common  metal  escaping  the 
sieve.  When  this  sparkling  has  discontinued,  press  the  now 
doughy  mass  down  with  the  stiirer,  and  fill  up  the  crucible 
again,  not  allowing  the  temperaturo  of  the  firo  to  rise.  Bepest 
the  operation  for  the  third  time.  The  crucible  contents,  idEter 
the  third  pressing  down,  may  be  about  half  full ;  raise  the  heat 
gradually,  occasionally  stirring  the  contento  of  the  crucible,  and 
be  very  careful  as  it  Uquefies  that  no  fuel  falls  into  the  molten 
flux,  or  it  will  most  likely  boil  over.  Always  have  an  inch  iron 
cold  bar  at  hand  to  plunge  into  the  flux,  to  reduce  the  tempera* 
ture,  in  case  of  a  sudden  boil  up  ;  the  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  till 
the  contente  of  the  pot  settles  down  to  quiet  fusion,  and  until  a 
sample  M  the  flux  brought  out  on  the  stirrer  shows  no  sign  of 
beads  as  large  as  a  small  pin's  head.  Then  shut  on  the  cover  of 
the  furnace,  and  get  up  the  heat  to  full  yellow  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  pour  as  bef  oro  directed. 

Htfo  FtaONGS. 

Freeipitating  Method,— TJae  a  jar,  as  described  for  washings  ci 
printo  and  other  nitrate  solutions.  Propare  a  stock  of  conoen- 
trated  solution  of  crude  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  in 
a  stoppered  Winchester.  Have  a  small  cup  of  about  an  ouner 
capacity,  and  add  one  measure  to  (say)  3  gallons  of  fixing  solution^ 
stir  up  the  solution  vigorously,  and  the  precipitate  will  meet 
likely  have  a  medium  brown  colour.  Let  it  subode  a  few  hours ; 
then  take  a  dip  of  the  dear  solution  in  the  cup,  and  dipping  a 
glass  rod  into  the  concentrated  sulphide,  let  one  drop  fall  into 
the  cup ;  if  a  thick,  dense  brown  predpitato  falls,  add  another 
measuro  of  sulphide  to  the  bulk ;  stir  again,  and  allowto  subside. 
If,  on  again  testing  the  clear  solution,  you  only  obtain  a  dear 
brown  stain,  the  metal  is  all  but  thrown  down;  addonlyadraohm 
of  sulphide,  and  test  again  after  an  Interval  for  dearing ;  the  pre- 
cipitate will  now  exhibit  a  browmsh-blaok  odour,  and  the  dear 
solution  will  be  limpid  like  water ;  if  yellow,  it  would  be  a  proof  ol 
excess  of  sulphide,  which  is  to  be  avoided — ^gold  being  partially 
soluble  in  such  a  solution.  Having  proceeded  in  this  way,  thero 
will  be  no  unpleasant  smell  ;  and  if  the  fixing  is  conducted  on 
the  system  I  have  indicated  elsewhere,  the  quantity  of  sulphide 
can  he  put  in  at  once,  and  only  one  testing  needed. 

The  dear  solution  is  decanted  or  syphoned  off  as  in  the  case 
of  the  chloride,  when  suffident  predpitate  is  collected  at  the 
bottom,  to  make  it  advisable  to  dear  out  on  to  a  shallow  pan, 
after  the  washing  away  of  soluble  salts.  The  predpitate  is  then 
dried  off  in  an  oven,  or  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  at  a  strong 
heat,  and  preserved  to  a  convenient  time  for  redudng.  There 
are  other  processes,  but  they  are  far  inferior.  One  is  to  keep 
scraps  of  zinc  in  the  fixing  solution  vessels ;  the  metal  ie  a  long 
time  going  down,  and  l»  complicated  with  zinc.  The  fixing  solu- 
tion containing  silver  can  also  be  reduced  to  the  meteUic  steto 
by  electro-chemical  action,  but  after  so  many  years'  experience, 
none  of  the  many  methods  proposed  from  time  to  time  give  so 
litUe  trouble,  nor  do  they  work  so  perfectly,  as  the  sulphide  pre- 
dpitation.  When  properly  carried  out  as  indicated  above,  there 
is  no  annoyance  whatever  from  unpleasant  smdls.  If  any  sul- 
phur have  been  deposited  from  the  addition  of  add  to  the  hypQ, 
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cpr  long  ezpoeure  to  the  air,  tbe  sulphide  of  silver  will  have  in 
admixtare  free  Bolphur.  It  will  then  be  adnaable  to  expose  suob 
mixture  on  a  roasting  dish — ^a  shallow  fire-clay  saaoer^at  a  low 
red  heat,  the  furnace  top  ofE^  so  that  the  air  has  access.  The 
free  sulphur  will  then  bum  off  with  its  characteristic  blue  flame. 
Now  take  (saj)  one  pound  of  the  roasted  sulphide  of  silver ;  add 
about  seven  ounces  nitrate  of  soda»  four  ouuoes  dried  borax,  six 
ounces  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  half-ounce  of  fine  sand.  Mix 
in  the  mortar,  and  pass  through  the  sieve  once  or  twice ;  put  it 
into  a  bowl,  and  place  near  the  furnace  so  as  to  be  convenient  to 
ladle  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  small  portion  at  a  time,  allowiog 


deflagration  to  subside  before  adding  further  portions.    Finally,  lopment  may  be  carried  on  at  will  in  cases  of  over-  or  ander* 

raise  the  heat  gradually  to  the  yellow  stage,  stirring  occasion-  exposed  pictures.    The  paper  is  treated  exactly  as  an  ordi- 

ally,  and  when  mlm  fusion  hss  set  in,  cover  the  furnace  and  keep  nary  plate,  without  one  having  the  least  cause  to  fear  frilling, 

np  a  strong  heat  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes ;  make  examina-  detacnment  from  the  sensitive  film,  or  rolling  up  during  the 

tioB  of  the  flux  for  beads,  and  if  free  from  such,  and  the  flux  on  processes  of  fixing,  washing,  Bus,    The  paper  Keeping  flat 


breakiDg  exhibits  a  glassy  fracture,  the  contents  may  be  poured 
into  the  ingot  mould.  This  metal  (if  from  gold-toned  prints) 
€0tit4una  gold,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  separate  for  parting 
assay,  otherwise  it  is  best  to  combine  the  separate  ingots  from 
the  pot  into  one  bar  for  single  silver  assay. 

Spxnt  Qold  Toning  Baths. 
GoQeet  these  in  conical  glass  vessels — ^precipitating  jars ;  such 
vessoh  are  obtainable  holding  about  nine  pints,  or  as  small  as 
assay  flasks  of  one  or  two  ounces.  First  acidify  the  solution  with 
sulphuric  acid,  then  add  about  half-an-ounce  of  hydrochloric 
aeid  to  the  gallon.  Next  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  add  gradually,  stirring  with  a  light  smooth  rod  of  wood 
until  no  further  doudinees  is  observed  on  looking  through  the 
glass.  Allow  the  solution  to  stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
then  add  a  drop  or  two  of  iron  solution  to  the  now  bright  solu- 
tioD,  and  note  if  it  produces  any  cloudiness ;  if  so,  add  more  sul- 
phate of  iron  solution,  stir  up,  and  allow  to  suVaide  again ;  as 
the  precipitate  is  very  valuable,  it  may  stand  for  two  or  three 
4ays  to  collect  the  finer  particles  from  this  high  gravity  solution. 
Wnen  so  subsided,  deamt  very  carefully,  and  then  fill  up  the 
with  water  rendered  add  with  sulphuric  acid ;    a  few 


announce  a  new  product  of  the  same  kind,  but  even  better 
in  its  results.  It  is  M.  Balagny's  reversible  pelliole  paper. 
As  it  has  been  patented,  we  do  not  wish  to  penetrate  the 
secret  of  its  manufacture,  tbe  most  important  point  being 
that  it  is  excellent,  and  does  honour  to  tbe  inventor,  who 
has  been  two  years  diligently  working,  in  order  to  bring  it 
up  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  In  describing  it,  the 
good  quality  of  the  emulsion  is  first  obsetvable :  being  deve- 
loped in  tbe  otdinary  way  with  either  ferrous  oxalate  or 
pyro,  it  gives  negatives  of  great  intennity,  and  the  deve- 


hours  will  now  be  suffident  for  subddence.  Decant  again,  and 
repeat  three  or  four  times,  redudog  the  quantity  of  acid  each 
time^  the  last  being  plain  water.  Collect  the  predpitate  in  a 
povoelaln  dish  or  crudble;  dry  off  in  an  oven  :  the  result  is  a 
mixtare  of  metalio  gold  and  chloride  of  silver.  Mdt  in  a  small 
smootli  crudble,  called  assay  gold  pots,  with  a  portion  of  the 
flux  recommended  for  the  reduction  of  chloride  m  process  B. 
Do  not  neglect  to  first  glaze  ^e  pot  with  borax,  leave  the  button 
of  metsal  in  the  pot  till  cold,  then  break  off  the  button  to  obtain 
it,  dean,  and  weigh.  Now  take  three  times  its  weig^ht  of  metallic 
silver  from  your  other  reduction,  and  mdt  together  in  a  plumbago 
pot,  and  pour  the  melted  metal,  as  soon  as  liquid,  into  a  pail  of 
water  ;  collect  the  granulated  metal ;  wash  with  distilled  water. 
Then  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  add  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  gold 
will  be  left  as  a  rich  brown  powder,  which  has  to  be  washed  after 
4ecanting  the  add  nitrate  of  silver  solution  ;  then  boiled  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  nitric  acid,  and  again  well  washed,  testing  the 
waahing  to  see  if  any  silver  is  contained  therein.  Finally,  dry 
for  sale  or  use. 

GsiiATnix  EwJuiON  Residues. 
I  have  used  two  methods  for  extracting  the  silver  from 
gelatine  solutions.  In  working  on  batches  of  six  to  ten  gallons 
contained  in  chemical  stoneware  pans,  the  solution  is  made 
■trongly  add  with  hydrochloric  a<»d,  and  sine  plates  placed 
therein.  I  now  pass  into  the  mixture  steam  at  about  twenty 
pounds'  pressure  to  boil  up  rapidly,  and  continue  the  boiling 
far  at  least  twenty  minutes ;  the  bromide  of  silver  is  thereby 
oqnverted  into  metallic  silver,  which  is  allowed  to  subdde.  For 
small  quantities  I  warm  up  tiie  solution,  dilute  condderably 
with  hot  water,  and  add  some  hydrate  of  soda  solution,  then 
Iraposolphite  of  soda  to  dissolve  the  bromide,  and  so  obtain  a 
dear  solution.  Hie  silver  is  now  precipitated  with  sulphide  of 
potasnnm,  and  collected  as  directed  under  *'  Hypo  Fixings  " 
above  described. 


renders  it  easier  of  manipulation  than  a  glass  plate.  Directly 
the  image  is  fully  developed,  it  is  washed,  dipped  in  a  five 
per  cent,  alum  bath,  and  m  twelve  percent,  of  hypo  in  eola- 
tion. It  is  again  washed,  and  treated  according  to  the 
difterent  ways  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  pellicle : — 1.  It 
may  be  a  negative  on  glass  ;  or — 2.  Reversed  on  the  glass. 
3.  On  a  gelatine  film  in  the  state  of  a  pellicle.  4.  On  gela- 
tine between  two  coats  of  normal  collodion.  5.  It  may 
be  transparent  (in  the  whites  of  the  negative)  like  a  glam 
negative.  I  do  not  say  that  other  similar  papers  do  not 
realize  some  of  these  desiderata,  but,  to  my  mind,  none 
do  so  completely  and  practically.  After  the  last  washing, 
which  may  be  accomplished  without  fear  of  detachment,  the 
negative  is  taken  out  of  tbe  water,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
image  pressed  against  a  glas^  plate  dusted  over  with  French 
chalk,  then  coated  with  1*5  per  cent,  normal  collodion, 
and  this  again  covered  with  a  film  of  gelatine  aboat^  of  a 
millimetre  in  thickness.  One  can  always  have  a  certain 
number  of  the  plates  ready  for  use.  The  plate,  with  the 
pellicle  paper  upon  it,  is  dried  first  between  olotting-paper, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  the  paper  may  be  palled  off,  and 
the  pellicle  ooated  with  the  same  normal  collodion.  As 
soon  as  the  whole  is  drv,  the  image  can  be  detached  from  the 
glass  with  a  penknife  in  the  form  of  a  pelliole  thin  enough 
to  allow  prints  to  be  taken  off  from  either  side,  yet  saffi- 
oiently  strong.  To  preserve  the  negative  on  glass,  the 
pellicle  has  only  to  be  firmlv  pressed  against  a  dean  glaM 
to  exclude  air-babbles,  and  left  to  dry.  The  paper  may  be 
afterwards  removed.  Normal  collodion  or  any  other  varnish 
can  be  applied.  To  make  it  adhere  to  gelatine,  first  roughly 
dry  between  blotting-paper,  and  attach  the  pellide  paftor 
to  a  piece  of  gammed  paper,  dry  thoroaghly,  and  pall  off 
the  vehicular  paper.  .  Goat  a  glass  with  gelatine,  and,  when 
set,  immerse  in  water,  and  float  the  pellicle  on  to  it,  ex- 
pressing all  air-bubbles,  and  dry.  The  gummed  paper  ia 
removed  by  damping  the  back.  Not  having  come  across 
any  similar  paper  offering  so  many  advantages,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending;  its  use,  especially  in  mjr  dark- 
slides  for  pellicles,  as  furnishing  the  best  results  with  the 
maximum  of  lightness.  M.  Puech,  21,  Flaoe  de  la  Made- 
Idne,  Paris,  is  the  agent  for  M.  Balagny's  paper. 

Completion  of  Leon  VidaVs  Pocket  Apparatus.^^The  wxike^' 
photographio  apparatas  which  I  already  desoribea  in  a 
former  oommunication  is  now  being  oonstraoted  by  a  Paris 
house.  The  pattern  stand,  lens,  and  shatter  are  fiaished. 
I  have  modified  my  dark  slides  so  that  they  may  beased  either 
for  glass  plates  or  paper  and  pellides.  At  the  request  of 'a 
certain  number  of  amateors,  I  have  somewhat  increased  the 
dimensions  without  forfeiting  the  claim  to  portability. 
The  pictures  measure  seven  and  a  half  centimetres, 
sufficiently  large  for  projecting  on  a  soreen.  The  doable 
dark  slide  for  plate  or  pelliole  measures  four  millimetres  in 
thickness,  ninety  in  length,  and  seventy  in  breadth  ]  the 
six  slides  only  occupying  thirty  millimetres  altogether  in 
thickness. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BALAaNT  Pelucle  Paper— Vidal's  Pocket  Apparatus— 

Double  Dark  Slides— New  Product  for  Photographic  fi^r^a  Material  for  Photographic  Dishes,  ^, — ^Experiments 
Accessories — H.  Liebert  on  Photographt  in  America,  g^e  being  made  with  the  snbstanoe  resaltinf^  from^  the 
Bakmy  PdU:de  PawT.^^EmiigTownin^  tad  distillation  of  the  bark  of  the  silver  bicoh. 

M.  Thi^bMit's  mefsible  peUiob  paper,  I  have  now  to  I  With  a  slight  addition  of  gotta-percha  it  replaces  the 
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entire  use  of  this  lut*  named  snbetftnoe,  haWng  the  ad- 
▼antage  of  being  mnoh  cheaper.  With  caoatohonc  in  com- 
bination it  makes  a  kiod  ot  ebonite,  bnt  less  brittle. 

M,  Lieberfs  Book  "  Ph»tograi^y  in  America.^'* — This  work 
of  M.  Liebert*s,  published  by  Tignol ,  has  reached  its  fonrth 
edition.  It  is  illnstrated  with  nameroas  and  interesting 
specimens.  As  to  the  text,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  remark 
whether  it  contains  important  additions  or  modificationp. 

Imm  Tidal. 


Votes. 

Fev  awsirda  are  so  well  desenred  as  the  gold  medal 
which  the  Boyal  Astronomioal  Society  hss  accorded  to 
Mr.  Ainalie  Common  for  his  astronomical  photographs. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  the  "  Nebula  of  Orion,"  which 
was  issued  with  Ko.  1,819  of  the  Fhotooraphio  News; 


jor  Ghermside,  the  Engineer  officer  who  aids  Admiral 
Hewett  in  the  defence  of  Suakim,  is  a  photographer  of 
experience,  and  read  a  paper  some  twelve  years  ago  at  the 
Photographic  Somety  on  Arctic  photography. 


earthworks  and  defences,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Aiabfy  have  been  made  a  subject  of  special  study  by  Captain 
Glaifce  RB.,  who  has  illustrated  his  report  by  numerous 
photographs  taken  in  the  East 


We  had  in  hand  the  other  day  a  letter,  speaking  of  the 
utility  of  photography  in  warfare,  and  prognosticatiDg  for 
the  art  a  rery  wide  military  application.  The  note  was 
dated  1868,  and  bore  the  signature  of  an  Engineer  officer, 
who,  at  the  taking  of  San  Sebastian  in  1812~three  yean 
befdre  the  battle  of  Waterloo— en  joyed  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  was  in  chief  command  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners 
during  that  memorable  assault.  This  opinion  on  photo- 
graphy ^VM  expressed,  therefore,  by  one  of  the  very  old 
■ehooly  a  oonneeting  link  between  the  kat  century  and  this, 
tha  writer  being  no  other  than  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir 
John  Bargoyne. 

An  excellent  aeries  of  photographs  was  taken  at 
Tiotoiia  Station  before  any  portion  of  the  wreck  was 
oleared  away ;  and  one  may  expeet  that  a  careful  study  of 
them  will  bring  to  light  many  circumstances  which  were 
orerlooked  in  the  hurried  examination  which  preceded 
the  clearing  away  of  the  ruins. 


A  young  French  explorer,  M.  Foureau,  u  contemplating 
a  journey  through  the  Sahara  to  Timbuctoo,  and,  iollowing 
the  Niger,  to  come  out  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  He 
estimates  his  expenses  at  £6,000,  which  will  include  the 
osit  of  a  small  steamer  capable  of  conveyance  overland.  His 
experience  as  a  traveller  In  the  Sahara  is  already  very  great, 
added  to  which  he  is  a  man  of  considerable  scientific  attain- 
mentSL  But  what  will  interest  our  readers  more,  is  to  hear 
that  M.  Foureau  contemplates  making  extensive  use  of 
photography  in  his  journey.  He  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  amateurs,  and  already  he  has  mapped  out  and 
jAdographed  the  principal  landmarks  and  oasss  that  lie  in 


a  direct  line  south  of  the  principal  French  routes  through 
Algeria. 

M.  Foureau  generally  travels  with  a  hundred  plates  con- 
tained in  fifty  light  slides.  He  is  then  free  from  the  carea 
of  complicated  changiog-boxcs,  and  has  no  use  for  a  dark- 
room until  he  comes  back  from  his  flying  journey.  On  hie 
contemplated  tour  to  the  Niger,  however,  he  proposes  to 
leek  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  although  he  himself  will  still  do 
all  the  photographic  work  he  can.  Strange  to  say,  the 
only  difficulty  that  delays  his  start  is  the  flsg  under  which 
he  will  journey.  Gordon  Bennett  will  place  every  facility 
at  his  disposal  if  he  will  but  take  the  American  flag  with 
him,  but,  being  a  Frenchman,  he  naturally  has  some  delicacy 
about  doing  this.  He  himself  is  willing  to  bear  tome  of  the 
expense,  but  wants  the  French  Govemment  to  bear  a  goodly 
share  of  it.  in  any  case,  M.  Foureau,  with  natural  endow- 
ments to  aid  his  science  and  experience,  is  the  beau  ideal  of 
an  explorer. 

Sometimee— though,  fortunately,  not  very  often— photo- 
graphers are  taken  to  task  for  setting  up  their  camersa  in 
forbidden  places  on  the  Continent.  The  following  letter, 
therefore,  written  from  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  ia 
interesting,  if  only  to  show  that  tourist  photographers  have 
now-a-days  nothing  to  fear  so  far  as  French  possessions  go* 
The  official  note  says : — ^11  n'exbte  pas  en  France  on  en 
Alg^rie  de  r^glement  qui  puisse  empdoher  un  voyageur  de 
prendre  les  vues  qui  peuvent  lui  convenir.  Laseule  restric- 
tion, que  Ton  pourrait  apporter  k  cette  liberty,  couceme  les 
fortifications  ou  travaux  de  defense,  et  dans  ce  cas  le  Ministre 
de  la  Guerre  pourrait  seul  donner  les  autorisations  ntos* 


saires. 


»» 


In  rsspect  to  her  galleries  and  museums,  France  is  even 
more  liberal  than  we  are.  It  is  possible,  by  the  mere  asking, 
to  carry  a  camera  into  the  majority  of  the  fine  art  galleries, 
and  copy  works  of  art.  That  is  to  say,  Uie  authorisation  is 
rarely  refused  to  any  one  who  will  sign  the  official  regula- 
tions drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  photographers,  the 
principal  rule  being  that  only  dry  plates  be  used  in  the 
work.    In  these  days  of  gelatine,  this  regulation  will  fetter 


no  one. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  having  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  British  Guiana,  has 
resigned  his  post  as  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Foetal  Photographic 
Society.  Pending  the  selection  of  his  successor,  commu- 
nications should,  we  are  informed,  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  M.  Baylis,  3,  Plowden  Buildings, 
Temple. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Photographic  Society  in  1880,  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich  spoke  strongly  of  the  absolute  safety 
of  the  blow-through  form  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  apparatus. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  his  views  did  not  meet 
with  acceptance,  and  Mr.  Cadett,  Mr.  Norton,  and  several 
others  gave  instances  of  the  contrary.  The  lamentable 
accident  at  Oldham^the  actor  in  which,  it  may  be  men* 
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tioned,  was  a  pbotograpber— is  sufficient  to  proye  that 
extieme  oaution  is  needed  in  the  manipnlation  of  the  gas 
bags.  Whether  or  not  the  accident  was  dne,  as  asserted,  to 
the  displacement  of  a  heavy  weight  on  the  oxygen 
bag,  and  to  cansing  a  '^anck  back,"  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  lantern  exhibitions  are  attended  with  danger. 


It  is  needless  to  say  anything  as  to  the  danger  attending 
the  use  of  the  mixed  gases,  as  all  admit  it ;  but  more  or  less 
risk  seems  to  accompany  the  nse  of  oxygen  in  almost  every 
case.  If  it  is  stored  in  an  old  robber  bag  an  explosive  mix- 
tnxe  is  extremely  liable  to  arise  through  the  presence  of  a 
oonbnstible  dost,  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
rubber,  while  a  zinc  gas-holder  is  not  safe,  as  hydiogen  is 
gradually  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  metal  opon  water. 
The  iron  bottle  is  perhaps  the  most  saggestive  of  danger,  as 
if  a  spark  reaches  the  interior  the  iron  barns,  and  as  the 
bc^le  becomes  weakened,  H  bursts  with  a  terrific  explosion. 
In  the  case  of  the  iron  bottle  which  burst  some  years  ago  at 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  iron  was  kindled 
by  the  heat  occasioned  daring  the  compression  of  the  gas. 
Wa  are  informed  that  it  was  an  ether-oxygen  arrangement 
which  occasioned  the  acoideni  at  Oldham,  and  the  principal 
force  of  the  explosion  was  exerted  downward,  the  apparatus 
having  been  forced  through  the  floor. 


The  dispute  between  M.  Meissonnier  and  Mrs.  Mackay 
tonchea  a  point  on  which  photographers  are  much  inte- 
rested. Ought  a  photographer  to  yield  to  what  he  believes 
IB  caprioe  or  vanity  on  the  part  of  a  sitter,  and  give  the 
latter  a  re-sitting,  though  he  feels  the  portrait  found 
fault  with  is  both  truthful  and  artistic?  Theoretically, 
most  would  hold  that  he  ought  not,  but  practically,  the 
majority  of  photographers  find  themselves  forced  continu- 
ally to  make  the  concession.  The  main  point,  after  all, 
is  to  please  one's  customers,  and  unless  one  happens  to  be 
a  Meiflsonnier,  and  can  afford  to  be  independent,  it  does 
not  pay  not  to  be  so.  A  good  test  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  motive  for  re-sitting  is  to  insist  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  first  negative  and  print  This  will  cause  the  sitter 
to  think  twice,  and  will  prevent  the  disagreeable  announce- 
ment by  the  sitter,  after  an  immensity  of  trouble  has  been 
taken,  **  Well,  I  think,  after  all,  I  prefer  the  first  por- 
trait.'* 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  when 
disputes  on  this  point  are  settled  in  the  Law  Courts,  the 
dedston  of  the  judge  upholds  the  opinion  of  the  photo* 
grapher.  Only  last  week  a  case  was  heard  in  the  City  of 
London  Court,  where  the  Stereoscopic  Company  brought 
an  action  to  recover  the  price  charged  for  photographing 
a  stall  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition.  The  defence  was  that 
the  photograph  was  not  properly  taken,  the  particular 
ianlt  being  that  it  was  too  light.  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr, 
who  has  an  awkward  habit  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  said 
this  was  all  **  rubbish,"  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
photograph  taken  better.  It  is  true  that  the  photograph 
in  this  case  was  not  a  portrait,  but  fanciful  objections  are 
no*  oonfined  to  portraits. 


The  official  scheme  for  the  organization  of  the  Central 
Institntion  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
has  been  issued.  It  recommends  that  practical  laboratory 
instruction  be  given  in  these  branches  of  industry  in 
which  artistic  effects  are  produced  by  a  combination  of 
art  with  processes  involving  applications  of  science,  such 
as  photo-engraving  on  metals,  photo-lithography,  and 
photography. 

A  photographic  exhibition  is  to  take  place  in  North- 
ampton in  December  next,  and  applications  for  space 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  Manfield,  The  Museum, 
Northampton.  Northampton  possesses  no  photographic 
society,  but  it  has  had  for  some  time  past  a  **  photographic 
section ''  attached  to  the  local  **  National  History  Club,*' 
and  the  members  have  decided  to  hold  a  Photographic 
Exhibition.    Particulars  will  be  found  in  another  place. 


In  Italy  they  do  not  quite  seem  to  fathom  the  value  of 
photographic  portraits  as  a  means  of  identification  by  the 
police.  A  young  Englishman  has  disappeared  in  Borne, 
and  his  friends  are  naturally  anxious  to  find  him.  What 
better  aid  oonld  the  police  have  in  their  miasion  of  search 
than  a  few  photographs  of  the  missing  one?  Accordingly 
the  friend  sent  post  haste  to  a  photographer,  requesting  an 
immediate  supply  of  copies  from  a  certain  n^ative.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  portrait  were  sent  to  Boms 
fothwith,  and  the  friends  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
promptitude.  But  it  appears  that  the  Boman  police .  had 
po  idea  that  the  pictures  were  to  serve  any  useful  purpose, 
and  treated  them  as  a  gift  from  certain  eccentric  Bnglish- 
men. 


A  French  amateur  of  our  acquaintance  has  a  very  simple 
way  of  measuring  his  pyrogallic  acid.  He  finds  that  the 
little  bode  spoons  shaped  like  a  spade  that  usually  take  the 
place  of  mustard  spoons  in  France,  hold  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  gramme  of  pyrogallol,  and  therefore  he  calculates 
by  spoonfuls  instead  of  grammes.  A  powder  like  pyro- 
gallic acid  heaps  itself  very  uniformly,  and  therefore  the 
plan  may  be  trusted  with  some  certainty ;  if  the  little 
measure  can  be  relied  upon,  there  is  no  necessity  to  weigh 
your  pyrogallol  nine  times  out  of  ten. 


latent  Jf«tiUi0«na. 


Applicationa  for  Provisional  Froteotion. 

8722.  Jauks  Stubbock,  of  Dundee,  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
North  Britain,  for  an  invention  for  ''Improvements  m 
apparatus  for  changing  the  sensitive  plates  in  photographic 
oameras."— Dated  2l8t  February,  1884. 

8866.  Thqmab  Jamxs,  87,  Benthaw  Street,  Liverpool,  county  of 
Lancashire,  sewing  machine  agent,  for  '*  Improved  phototype 
blocks  to  print  in  the  ordinary  typejnress,  to  produce  halx- 
tones  and  gradations.'*^Dated  26th  February,  1884. 

8866.  JosiAH  William  Saumds&s,  Datid  Thomas  Davibs,  and 
Jamis  Albxandsb  Maodonald,  trading  as  Saunders,  Davies, 
and  Maodonald,  of  Ryland  Works,  Upper  Tower  Street^ 
Birmingham,  brassfounders,  for  *'  Improvements  in  head- 
rests' for  perambulators,  invalids'  chairs,  barbers'  and  photo* 
graphors'  chairs,  and  for  other  like  purposes." — ^Dated  25tl| 
February,  1884. 
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Patents  Filed  28th  Febraary,  1884. 
4152.  Eooenio  db  Zucoato,  of  Oharterhouae  Street,  ia  the  city 
of  LondoD)  for  an  invention  of  "  An  improved  method  or  pro- 
cess of  producing  prints  or  transfers  of  photographic  pictures." 
—Dated  28th  August,  1883. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing prints  or  transfers  of  photographic  pictures,  and  is  carried 
ix)to  practice  in  the  following  manner  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  take  what 
is  known  as  a  "  Woodbury  type  relief  "  of  the  picture  of  which  it 
is  desired  to  print  a  transfer,  and  I  lay  this  relief  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  or  uialogous  material,  placed  on  a  slab  or  plate  (such  as 
those  hereinafter  described),  having  a  smooth  surface,  which  is 
inked  with  printer's  ink  so  as  to  form  a  grain,  stipple,  or  series  of 
closely-packed  Hues  or  dots ;  I  tLen  press  ike  said  relief,  the 
paper,  and  the  slab  or  plate  together  by  suitable  mechanical 
means,  whereupon  the  printer's  ink  will  more  or  less  completely 
**  set  off,"  and  be  impressed  on  the  paper  or  analogous  material, 
and  thus  form  a  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  picture,  or  ink -photo- 
print corresponding  to  the  said  ''  Woodburytype  relief."  This 
grained,  stippled,  or  lined  image,  or  picture,  may  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  metal  or  lithographic  stone  by  any  method  known  to 
printers ;  or  the  grained,  stippled,  or  Uoed  image  or  picture  may 
be  photographed,  and  a  transfer  made  therefrom  by  any  method 
known  to  photo-lithographers  and  photo-zincographers.  The 
term  *' Woodburytype  relief  "  ia  understood  by  photographic 
printers,  but  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  I  desire  t^  state 
that  I  mean  a  gelatine  film  in  which  the  varying  tints  of  a  photo- 
graph are  represented  by  varying  thicknesses  of  gelatine,  or  any 
substitute  for  the  said  *' Woodbortype  relief,"  such  as  a  cast  or 
mould.  The  materials  which,  for  the  purposes  of  my  invention, 
I  regard  as  analogous  to  paper,  are  such  thm,  flexible,  or  yielding 
materials  as  will  readily  take  an  impression  in  printer^s  ink. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  traciog-doth,  ribbed  or  grained 
transfer  papei,  tin  or  other  foil,  gold-beater's  skin,  silk  fabric,  or 
other  suitable  tissue.  To  explain  what  I  mean  by  "  a  slab  or 
plate  having  a  smooth  surface  which  is  inked  with  printer's  ink 
BO  as  to  form  a  grain,  stipple,  or  series  of  closely-packed  lines  or 
dots,  "  I  quote  the  foliowmg  as  examples,  viz. : — 

1.  Aliihographer's  stone  upon  which  a  stipple  or  lined  J^und 
of  any  kind  is  imprinted 

2.  A  zinc  plate  upon  which  a  stipple  or  lined  ground  of  any 
kind  is  imprinted. 

8,  A  slab  of  any  kind  upon  which  a  tint  or  stipple  inprinter^s 
ink  has  been  inscribed  or  transferred. 

4.  A  slab  or  sheet  of  paper,  either  enamelled  or  plain,  upon 
which  a  tint  or  stipple  in  printer's  ink  has  been  impressed,  in- 
scribed, or  transferred. 

By  the  term  **  printer's  ink  "  I  mean  any  ordinary  pri^ting  ink 
in  which  a  pigment  is  incorporated  with  an  oily  vehicle ;  or 
nmilar  fatty  ixilDS  such  as  are  especially  made  and  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring.  When  I  re-photogn^h  the  ink-photo- 
print, I  sometimes  use  an  ink  of  which  the  vehicle  is  glycerine, 
mudlage,  or  a  similar  substance.  Soft  wax,  fat,  varnish,  soap,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  materials,  may  in  some  cases  be  used  in  place 
of  ink  when  the  image  is  to  be  transferred  to  stone  or  metal. 
Having  thus  fully  described  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner 
of  performing  the  same,  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  claim^The 
production  of  a  picture  or  transfer  by  pressing  paper  or  analogous 
material  between  a  "  Woodburytype  relief/'  and  a  slab  or  plate 
lined,  grained,  or  stippled  vrith  ink,  substantially  as  described. 

4153.  EuoBNio  DB  ZoccATO,  of  Charterhouse  Street,  in  the  city 
of  London,  for  an  invention  of  *'An  improved  method  or 
process  of  producing  prints  or  transfers  of  photographic  pic- 
tures."—Dated  28th  August,  1883. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  or  process  of 
producing  prints  or  transfers  of  jphotographio  pictures,  and  is 
carried  into  practice  in  the  foliowmg  manner.  That  is  to  say,  I 
saturate  or  ink  a  piece  of  fine  network  or  other  textile  fabric 
either  with  printers'  ink  or  with  a  transfer  ink,  such  as  is  used 
b^  lithographers,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  meshes  or 
nbs  of  the  fabric  are  blocked  up  with  ink,  but  that  each  rib  or 
thread  is  well  saturated.  This  inked  fabric  is  placed  in  contact 
with  a  sheet  of  pAper ;  and  either  upon  the  laid  paper,  or  upon 
the  inked  material,  I  place  a  *'  Woodburytype  relief''  and  the 
whole  is  then  subjected  to  pressure  by  suitable  meclumical 
means.  I  can  so  var^  the  working  of  my  invention  as  to  ink  the 
''Woodburytype  relief"  itself;  but,  in  this  case,  the  paper  or 
analogous  material  must  always  be  placed  between  the  raief  and 
the  fabric.  The  pressure  causes  the  ink  to  **  set  off"  from  the 
inked  material  on  to  th«  PH^^i  upon  which  is  thus  formed  a 


picture  in  a  kind  of  stipple  correspondinff  to  the  *'  Woodbuiytjpe 
leUef."  This  stippled  picture  is  then  eitner  transferred  to  metal 
^r  stone  by  any  method  known  to  printers,  or  it  may  be  i^oto- 
graphed,  and  a  second  transfer  in  fatty  ink  made  by  methods 
Known  to  photo -lithographers  and  photo-zinco^p^hers.  I  can, 
if  desired,  so  practise  my  invention  as  to  obtain  the  grained  or 
stippled  image  directly  upon  a  plate  of  zino  or  other  metal,  or 
upon  a  lithograpbic  stone.  For  this  purpose,  I  first  lay  the  inked 
fabric  upon  the  plate  or  stone ;  I  then  place  the  '*  Woodbuiy- 
^ype  relief  "  upon  the  said  inked  fabric,  and  apply  pressure  by 
suitable  mechanical  means  as  before.  Fine  wire  gauze  may,  in 
fomc  CMOS,  be  used  in  place  of  the  textile  fabric,  and  I  may 
mention  silk  gauze,  ribbed  silk,  ribbed  or  grained  transfer  paper, 
and  bookbinder's  cloth  as  examples  of  the  fabrics  I  use  sncit 
tabrics  as  are  thin,  yielding,  and  flexible,  being  beet  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  my  invention.  The  term  "Wood- 
buiytype  relief  "  is  understood  by  photographic  printers  ;  but» 
^  prevent  any  misapprehension,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  mean  a 
gelatine  film  in  which  the  varying  tints  of  a  photograph  are 
represented  by  varying  thicknesses  of  gelatine,  or  any  substitute 
for  the  said  ''  Woodburytype  reUef,"  such  as  a  cast  or  mould. 
Those  materials  which  for  the  purposes  of  my  invention  I  regard 
as  analogous  to  paper,  are  such  thin,  flexible,  and  yielding 
materials  as  will  readily  take  an  impression  in  printer's  ink. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  traciog  doth,  tin  or  other  foi!, 
gold-beater's  skin,  a  collodion  pellicle^  silk,  fabric,  or  other  suit- 
able tissue.  By  printer's  ink  I  mean  any  ordinary  printing  ink 
m  which  a  pigment  is  incorporated  with  an  oily  vehicle  ;  or 
similar  fatty  inks  such  as  are  especially  made  and  sold  for  the 
purposes  of  transferring.  When  I  re-photograph  the  ink-photo- 
print, I  sometimes  use  an  ink  of  which  the  vehicle  is  glycerine, 
mucilage,  or  similar  substance.  Soft  wax,  fat,  varnish,  soap,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  materials  may,  in  some  cases,  replace  ink 
when  the  image  is  to  be  transferred  to  stone  or  metal. 
Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  claim — 
First.  The  production  of  a  picture  or  transfer  by  pressing  an 
inked  textile  fabric  or  the  like  against  paper,  or  other  suitable 
material,  by  means  of  a  "  Woodburytype  relief"  substantially  as 
described. 

Second.  The  production  of  a  print  or  transfer  on  paper  or 
analo^us  material,  which  is  pressed  between  a  textile  ubrio  or 
the  like,  and  an  inked  "  Woodburytype  relief,"  substantiaJly  as 
described. 

4154.  EnaSNio  de  Zuocato,  of  Charterhouse  Street,  in  the  oitgr 
of  London,  for  an  invention  of  **  An  improved  method  or  pro- 
cess of  producing  prints  or  transfers  of  photographic  pic- 
tures."—Dated  28t£  August,  1883. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing prints  or  transfers  of  photographic  pictures,  and  is  carried 
into  practice  in  the  following  manner.   That  is  to  say,  I  take  wlu^ 
is  known  as  a  "  Woodburytype  relief  "  of  the  picture  desired  to 
be  printed  or  transferred,  and  I  lay  this  relief  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  or  analogous  material,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper 
or  other  matenal  I  place  a  roughened,  grained,  stippled,  or  lined 
plate, 'which  has  been  inked  on  its  roughened  side  with  printei^a 
ink.    The  roughened  side  of  the  plate  must  be  next  the  pi^er 
or  analogous  material.    I  then  press  the  said  lelief,  the  paper, 
and  the  inky  roughened  plate  together  by  suitable  mechanical 
means,  whereupon  the  printer's  ink  will  "setoff"  or  be  im- 
pressed on  the  paper  or  analogous  material,  and  thus  form  a 
grained,  stippled,  or  Uned  picture  or  ink-photo-print  correspond- 
ing to  the  Woodbuxytype  relief.    This  grained,  stippled,  or  lined 
image  or  picture  may  be  transferred  to  metal  or  lithographic 
stone  by  any  method  Known  to  printers ;  or  the  grained,  stippled, 
or  lined  image  or  picture  may  oe  photographed,  and  a  transfer 
made  therefrom  by  any  methods  known  to  photo-lithographei^ 
and  photo-zincographers.    The  term  ''Woodburytype  relief" 
is  understood  bv  photographic  printers,  but  to  prevent  any  mis- 
apprehension, I  desire  to  state  that  I  mean  a  gelatine  film  in 
which  the  vaxying  tints  of  a  photograph  are  represented  byvaiy- 
ing  thicknesses  of  gelatine,  or  any  substitute  for  the  said  Wood- 
burytype relief,  such  as  a  mould  or  cast    Those  materials  which, 
for  the  nurposee  of  my  invention,  I  regard  as  analogous  to  paper, 
are  such  tlun,  flexible,  or  jfielding  materials  as  will  readily  take 
an  impression  in  printer's  mk.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
tracing  doth,  tin  or  other  foil,  gold-bMters'  skins,  silk  fabric,  or 
other  suitable  tissue.    By  a  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  plate  I 
mean  a  plate  of  any  moderately  hard  material,  of  which  at  least 
one  sur&ce  is  roughened,  grained,  or  lined.    Ajb  examples,  I  majr 
on  the  one  hand  mention  a  metal  plate  or  block  of  wood  which 
has  been  grooved  or  Btq^ded,  a  oast  of  this  pkle  or  block  ia 
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•bonHe,  diy  gelatine,  or  oelloloid ;  and  on  the  other  haod,  a 
■heet  of  emery  doth,  aand*paper,  or  bookbinder's  doth.  By 
printer^a  ink  I  mean  any  ordinary  printing  ink  in  which  a  pigment 
ia  incorporated  with  an  oily  vehicle ;  or  aimilar  fatty  inks  auoh 
as  are  especiaUy  made  and  aold  for  the  purposes  of  transf erriog. 
When  I  re-photograph  the  ink-photo-print,  I  sometimes  use  an 
ink  of  which  the  vehicle  is  glycerine,  mucilage,  or  a  similar  sub- 
stance. Soft  wax,  fat^  vanush,  soap,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
materials,  may  in  some  cases  replace  ink  when  the  image  is  to 
be  transfierred  to  stone  or  metal.  Having  thus  fully  described 
my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  of  performing  the  same,  I 
wuh  it  understood  that  I  daim — 

The  production  of  a  picture  or  transfer  by  pressing  paper  or 
other  sutiahle  material  against  an  inked  roughened  pUte  or  the 
like  by  means  of  a  "  Woodbury  type  relief,'*  substantially  as 
described. 


CUAPTEELS    ON    LA.NDSCAPE   AND    OUT-DOOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

No.  8.— Anihals. 

When  Landseer  asked  Sydney  Smith — ^to  whom  all  witty 
■ayiogs  are  attributed — ^to  sit  to  bim  for  a  portrait,  the 
Oanofi  of  St.  Panl's  replied ;  <*  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that 
he  ahoald  do  this  thing  ?  *'  A  fair  suggestion  that  the 
mat  animal  painter  may  not  be  able  to  render  the  human 
noe  divine.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when. the  several 
branohes  of  photography  shall  have  their  distinct  pro- 
fessors ?  Will  the  landscape  man  ever  boast  that  he  can 
aIw>  photograph  the  figure,  as  some  landscape  painters  now 
pride  themselves  on  their  drawing  of  the  human  form,  as 
something  exceptional  ?  Will  the  portrait  photographer 
eiver  find  himself  so  entranced  by  his  portion  of  the  art  that 
he  ean  never  find  time  to  do  a  bit  of  landscape  or  archi- 
teetare  ?  If  ever  any  student  of  oar  art  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  confine  himself  to  one  department,  it  will  be  the 
animal  photographer.  Just  as  Mark  Twain  says,  there  is 
more  to  a  blue  jay  than  any  other  bird,  so  there  is  more  to 
animals,  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  than  all  the 
rest  of  creation.  If  you  want  to  get  the  best  results,  you 
must  make  a  more  minute  study  of  your  **  sitters  "  than  is 
necessary  even  with  the  superior  animal— >man.  You  cannot 
expect  to  get  the  best  expression  out  of  a  Scotch  terrier  at 
your  first  interview,  or  the  amiable  purr  of  a  oat  at  an 
early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  found  it  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  getting  the  best  and  most  character- 
istic portraits  of  his  sitters  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
with  them;  so. with  what  we  compUmentarily  call  the 
brute  creation,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  the  best  results  if 
we  oome  upon  them,  camera  in  hand,  as  total  strangers. 

There  are  few  animals  that  cannot  be  photographed,  as 
Mr.  York  and  Mr.  Dixon  have  shown  in  their  marvellous 
pictures  of  animals  taken  in  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  but  it 
is  not  of ' '  wild  beasts  "  that  1  have  anything  to  say  here.  It 
is  the  domestic  animal  that  is  more  likely  to  engsge  the 
attention  of  those  for  whom  I  write.  Infinite  care  and 
patience  are  required  to  photograph  animals :  but  some  are 
much  more  difficult  than  others.  It  is  seldom,  for  instance, 
that  a  cat  will  allow  herself  to  be  approached  by  a  stranger 
on  photographic  thoughts  intent ;  while  it  is  imagining  a 
vain  thing  to  take  her  to  the  studio  or  other  strange  pliuse 
for  the  purpose  of  having  her  portrait  taken.  Of  all  the 
domestic  animals,  the  cat  insists  most  on  having  an  ''  At 
Home  "  portrait.  The  dog  is  different.  He  does  not  care 
where  he  has  his  portrait  taken,  so  that  it  is  done  in  the  least 
possible  time,  and  without  much  fuss.  The  large  dogs,  as 
a  rule,  take  it  in  a  lazy,  contemplative  manner ;  while  the 
small  dogs — by  far  the  most  difficult — seem  to  want  to 
know  all  about  it,  and  are  not  easily  controlled  or  kept 
within  range  of  the  focus.  It  is  difficult  in  writing  to  give 
any  suggestions  about  the  management  of  any  animals 
"  under  the  lens  " ;  but  you  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that 
violent  noises  used  to  attract  the  attention  of  dogs  will 
have  a  contrary  effect  to  the  one  intended.    A  qujet  little 


noise  made  with  the  mouth,  scratching  a  paper,  or  gentle 
rapping  out  of  sight,  will  almost  always  make  a  dog  look 
up ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  expression 
may  be  controlled  by  these  or  similar  means ;  while  every- 
body knows  the  exciting  influence  of  the  ^ord  "  rats  "  on 
dogs  of  the  terrier  kin£  But  this  should  always  be  kept 
as  a  last  resource,  for  no  well-educated  t-errier  can  sit  still 
for  long,  however  obedient  he  might  be,  when  he  hears 
the  word  *^  rats  **  whispered  in  however  gentle  a  tone.  A 
panting  dog  is  always  a  nuisance  to  the  photographer. 
This  difficulty  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  a  drink  ;  but 
the  water  should  be  given  just  before  the  exposure  is  to 
take  place,  as  the  effect  soon  wears  off.  It  may  be  partly 
checked  by  keeping  the  dog  from  running  about  for  some 
time  before  the  operation.  Very  much  more  characteristio 
pictures  of  dogs  ought  to  be  got,  now  we  can  take  snap 
shots  at  them,  than  in  the  olden  times. 

Of  all  animals  taken  to  the  photoffrapher,  the  horse  is 
the  most  frequent.  Everybody  who  has  ahorse  thinks  it 
the  best  horse  of  the  kind  ever  invented,  and  wants  its  por- 
trait. It  is  fortunate  that  he  is  a  good  sitter.  The  photo- 
grapher has  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  that  the  position  is 
easy— for  even  horses  can  pose — and  that  the  expression  is 
bright.  A  horse  cannot  smile,  but  he  can  do  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  expression  with  his  ears  and  the  pose  of  the 
head.  The  one  thing  to  lookout  for  is,  if  possible,  to  get 
the  four  legs  to  show.  It  often  happens  that  the  two  near 
legs  hide  the  other  two,  and  the  horse  looks  as  if  he  were 
standing  on  two  pegs.  A  horse  standing  so  is  exceedingly 
ugly ;  but  there  is  a  fashion  even  in  the  way  horses  scana, 
and  I  lately  refused  to  photograph  a  lady  on  a  horse 
because  her  groom  insistea  that  the  horse  should  stand 
with  the  legs  level,  and  stuck  out  at  both  ends  of  the  animal 
in  the  fashionable  way. 

Horses  are  easily  kept  stilL  They  will  ]>rick  up  their 
ears  and  listen  to  a  noise— either  the  shaking  of  a  news- 

?aper  or  a  whistle— for  almost  any  length  of  exposure, 
'here  are  some  fidgety  horses  that  nothing  will  keep 
quiet,  but^  fortunately,  they  are  not  numerous.  Many 
will  champ  the  bit  unceasingly ;  but  this  can  sometimes  be 
prevented  by  loosening  the  curb.  The  real  worry  comes 
from  the  incessant  whisking  of  the  tail  in  hot  weather, 
when  flies  are  troublesome.  The  only  way  to  get  over  this 
is  to  take  the  horse  on  a  cooler  and  cloudy  day.  If  a  por- 
trait of  the  horse  is  required,  it  is  much  better  to  do  it 
out  of  the  sun.  The  violent  Ught  and  shade  of  sunshine 
is  apt  to  spoil  the  likeness. 

With  the  paipter,  cattle-pieces  have  always  been  favour- 
ites; The  names  of  Cuyp,  Paul  Potter,  Ward,  and  Cooper, 
recal  triumphs  in  cattle-painting  in  generations  that  are 
past  or  passing,  while  the  modern  school,  so  different  from 
its  predecessors  as  to  be  almost  a  new  art,  has  its  constant 
admirers.  But  by  whatever  school  they  are  produced,  pic- 
tures containing  cattle  and  sheep  will  always  find  favour 
with  the  country-loving  £nglish  people.  Now  I  do  not 
know  that  photographers  have  yet  offered  to  the  public 
anything  very  admirable  in  the  way  of  cattle-pieces.  If 
they  have  been  produced,  they  have  certainly  notappeare  d 
in  our  exhibitions.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  shown  us  in  one 
little  gem  which  he  called  **  Noon,"  a  perfect  group  of  cattle 
in  a  stream ;  Mr.  Qale  has  turned  agricultural  norses  to 
good  pictorial  account,  and  a  few  sheep  are  found 
occabionally  in  landscapes ;  but  the  fcreat  cattle  photo- 
grapher has  not  yet  arisen.  Capital  pictures  could  be  ob- 
tained :  the  things  required  are  opportunity,  patience,  and 
skill.  The  photograpner  who  wants  to  succeed  must  make 
his  opportunities,  and  he  possesses  the  two  other  qualifi- 
cations, or  he  is  not  in  a  state  to  gain  much  advantage 
from  reading  this  book.  A  fortnight's  residence  at  a  farm* 
house  ought  to  put  many  fine  subjects  in  the  student's 
way.  Milking  time  is  always  a  good  subject,  one  that 
comes  ever  fresh,  however  treated.  **  Feeding ''  is  a  theme 
that  always  supplies  food  for  tiie  artist  Feeding  cattle* 
feeding  pigs— feeding  sheep  (a  splendid  snow  subject)— 
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feadiD^  ehickoDB— feediog  pigeooa,  daoka,  and  geew  > 
there  is  do  end  to  the  opportDoitieo  these  opeTatiooa  afford- 
In  taking  BDcb  pholographa  of  animala  as  are  here 
■nggeitsd,  don't  forget  that  your  object  ia  not  lo  much 
to  get  a  portrait  of  a  difGcnlt  snbiect,  a«  to  make  a  picture. 
There  are  aome  who  think  that  [f  tbey  succeed  in  getliog 
the  beast  atill,  thej  have  done  all  that  ia  proposed  ;  bat  this 
ia  oulj  arer;  minor  detail— there  ia  composition,  light  and 
ahade,  and  all  that  Koes  to  make  a  picture,  to  be  coneidered. 
A  groap  of  sheep  in  a  level  meadow,  lighted  flatlj  from  in 
front,  would  be  worthteis  as  a  picture ;  while  the  same  sheep 
riewed  from  the  other  side,  with  the  light  joet  edgiog 
their  backs,  might  be  very  pictaresque.  Sheep  are  easily 
managed,  and  rerj  useful  in  a  laudaospe.  If  a  group  are 
lying  in  a  row,  or  in  positions  that  do  not  "  compoae,'' 
walking  a  few  steps  towards  them  will  induce  a  few  of 
them  to  rise  and  look  about,  giving  the  photographer  the 
effect  he  wants.  If  they  are  inclined  to  straggle  and  escape, 
«  JDdieioas  assistant,  by  quietly  walking  round  them,  can 
easily  induce  the  group  to  remain,  while  the  imitation  of 
the  bark  of  a  dog,  or  a  whistle,  will  quickly  prodace  life 
and  ezpressicn  without  frightening  them  away.  Cows, 
when  in  the  open,  are  rather  more  difficult  to  manage. 
They  are  given  to  bolting ;  but  they  are  not  entirely  nn- 
manageable.  But  whether  easy  to  get  at  or  difficult, 
refrain  from  exposing  the  plates  if  the  "  effect "  ia  not 
good— the  world  ia  already  flooded  with  indifferent 
photographs.' 


LESSONS  IN  OPTICS  FOA  PHUTOGBAPHEBS. 

BT  CAPTAIN  W.  DB  W.  ABHET,  K.E.,  F.B.S. 

Lewom  X. 
Ittumination  of  the  FUld  irJitn  Uting  a  Sto^.— With  a 
■ingle  tens,  either  in  the  rear  or  in  front  of  a  lens,  there  '- 
Bot  much  diffionlty  in  calculating  the  brightness  of  i 
image,  compared  to  that  which  would  be  given  with  a  full 
aperture.  Let  ns  take  as  an  example  the  case  of  a  lens 
inth  a  atop  in  front,  which  ia  nsaally  the  position  in  single 


Let  a  t  be  the  diaphragm  in  front  ol  the  lens  show 
■eotion,  andsnppose  that  we  bare  a  point  lying  in  the  i 
plane  as  that  of  the  paper,  and  their  direction  in  one 
in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  in  another  above  the  axis. 
These  two  poaiiiona  are  representative,  ainoe  the  aeetion 
of  the  lens  may  be  taken  at  any  part  through  itaaxia.  Let 
K  K,  Kj  K.  be  parallel  rays  coming  from  the  point  in  the 
axis,  and  M  M,  M'  M'  parallel  rays  eoming  from  the  point 
above  the  axis.  Then  it  is  evident  that  in  the  vertical 
direction  the  available  apertnre  in  the  first  ose  ia 
and  in  the  latter  only  a  c,  whilst  the  fnll  apertnre  will  be 
available  in  both  cases  in  the  horizontal  direction.  Thns 
the  aperture  which  is  circular  as  aeeu  along  the  axis,  is 
alliptieal  when  seen  along  the  direction  MM,  or  in  any 
direction  other  than  the  siia.  Now,  the  area  of  a  circle 
is  to  that  of  an  ellipae  as  the  aqnare  of  the  diameter  of  the 
one  to  the  prodnet  of  the  lust  and  gteatett  diameter  of  the 


other.  In  the  ease  in  point,  the  greatest  diameter  of  th* 
latter  is  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Tbere< 
fore  the  available  apertnre  along  the  axis  ia  lo  that  aloog 
the  direction  M  M,  as  a  6  to  a  c. 

[Mathemttically  it  may  be  expressed  tbos.  Let  *  be 
the  angle  which  the  direction  of  every  ray  makes  with  the 
axis,  and  a  be  the  diameter  of  the  aperture ;  then  th« 
available  aperture  for  the  inclined  rays  is  cos  *  timea 
that  available  along  the  axis. 

'^lample  1.— Kaya  falling  at  an  angle  of  90^  with  tlia 
from  a  distant  point,  and  also  along  the  axia,  earns 
from  distant  points :  what  ia  the  available  aperture  in  tha 
two  cases,  soppoaing  the  area  of  the  aperture  to  be  nnity? 


Therefore  the  image  of  the  point  away  from  the  axis  will 
only  be  -866  timea  aa  bright  aa  the  central  image,  that  >i, 
about  J  aa  bright, 

Bxatnple  2. — In  a  wide-angle  lens  the  angle  embraced  ia 
90*  at  times ;  find  the  ratio  of  available  apertures  aa  beforo 
for  two  points  of  light,  one  lying  in  the  axis,  and  the  otfaar 
46°  fiooi  it. 

«  =  460  «Dd  CO*  I  =  -707] 

From  this  caase  alone,  then,  there  would  be  a  dinunn- 
tion  of  intensity  of  illamioation  at  the  margina  of  a  plat* 
in  comparison  with  that  at  the  centre ;  but  there  is  atUl 
another  reason  why  it  Is  diminished.  If  the  plata  wars 
spherical,  ao  that  the  refracted  beam  always  struck  at  th* 
aame  distance  from  near  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  tUa 
diminution  of  the  aperture  for  oblique  rays  would  be  a 
measnre  of  the  diminntion  of  illumination  ;  but  the  t^u 
are  received  on  a  plauo,  which  makes  an  angle  with  them, 
and  the  image  ia  therefore  apread  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
the  distance  of  the  image  is  further  from  the  lena.  If  a 
single  lens  be  used  without  a  atop,  there  would  still  be  • 
difference  in  illnmiuatiou  from  the  same  cauao  aa  above 
de  a  Bribed. 

[Approximately  it  may  be  taken  that  the  angle  that  th« 
ray  makes  with  the  plate  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
which  the  incident  ray  make  with  the  axis  of  the  lena,  wd 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  image  ia  apread  out  to  aa 
area  ^^'^.  when  (  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  iltnmiDa- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  the  field  to  that  making  ao  angle  of 
•  with  the  field  is  ss  1  to  cos  •  on  this  account ;  and  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  available  apertnre,  we  have  alreadj 
abown  it  was  aa  1  lo  cos  (  ;  therefore  the  comparalire  tctu 
illuminations  due  to  both  caases  are  aa  1  to  cos's. 

In  the  examples  given  above,  the  illumination  of  the  field 
wonld  be  1  to  -886*,  or  1  to  };  and  I  to  -lOT,  or  1  to  }. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  thst  aa  the  inclination  of  the 
rays  to  the  axis  inoreases,  so  will  the  illnmination  fall  off 
on  this  account  alone.  Thna,  with  a  wide-angle  lens  em- 
bracing 90°,  as  in  the  example,  if  the  central  portion  of 
a  plate  was  just  sufficiently  exposed  in  five  seconds,  the 
margifis  wonld  require  ten  seconds  to  give  equally  good 
exposure.  In  practice,  this  falling  off  al  the  expoanre  is 
often  visible  in  negatives  taken  with  a  wide-angle  lena. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  oonsideration  is  this :  th* 
siie  of  plate  which  ia  nsed  ahonld  never  exceed  that  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  rays,  going  thronsh  a  diaphragm, 
atrike  the  lens.  Thus,  a  point  Ijring  in  Uie  directiooNN 
wonld  strike  part  of  the  lens  and  uuMy  the  mount,  henoa 
there  wonld  be  a  vast  falling  off  ra  illumination,  of  ooaraa 
very  much  greater  than  that  calculated  above. 

The  Effect  of  any  Stop  other  than  a  Cireaiar  On«.—Il  haa 
often  beNi  proposed,  but  not  quite  so  often  been  con- 
demned,  to  use  a  alit  or  rectangular  diaphragm  instead  of 
a  eiroular  one.  It  may  be  worth  while  for  a  moment  to 
see  what  this  leads  to,  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  a 
stop  is  to  do  awaj^  witli  the  evil  effects  of  aptierieal  aberra- 
tion and  astigmatism.  If,  then,  a  rectangnlar  stop  be  nsed, 
one  aids  of  which  ia  longer  than  anoUier,  it  ia  evident  that 
the  projection  of  that  apertnre  on  to  the  lens  will  be  rect- 
angular.    If,  in  the  tborteat  dimensiona,  it  is  jut  capable 
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of  giving  definition  in  one  direction,  it  ia  evident  that  in 
the  direction  at  right  aneles  to  it  there  mast  be  want  of 
definition.  Or  again,  if  the  longest  dimension  be  capable 
of  giving  definition,  then  the  shortest  side  of  the  rectangle 
moat  be  needlessly  small.  It  may  be  said  that  this  being 
■0,  a  sqnare  is  the  best  shape  to  give ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  diagonals  are  longer  than  the  sides,  and  the 
Mine  argument  applies  as  before.  Hence  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  circular  form  is  the  best.  Sometimes 
it  is  an  advantage  to  give  the  foreeround  a  slightly  longer 
exposure  than  we  sky,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  incline 
the  stop  at  such  an  angle  that  it  shall  appear  circular  to  rays 
coming  from  the  foreground.  In  such  a  case,  a  smaller  stop 
would  have  to  be  used,  and  thus  a  longer  exposure  would 
be  neoeeaaiy.  The  best  means  of  securing  this  advantage 
is  bv  a  flap  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens,  or  by  some  other 
kindred  contrivance.  For  our  own  part,  we  say,  keep  your 
stops  vertical  by  all  means,  as  then  you  can  take  the  full- 
est advantage  of  the  lens  you  are  using. 

Working  Aperture  of  Stops  in  a  DoubU  Combination. — ^The 
real  working  size  of  a  stop  in  a  double  lens  cannot  be  accu- 
lately  guaged  by  its  character  in  relation  to  the  full  aper- 
ture. The  plan  to  adopt  is  to  accurately  focus  a  distant 
object^  then  to  replace  the  focussing  screen  by  a  sheet  of 
oardboard  in  which  a  small  hole  has  been  punched  in 
the  axis  of  the  lens.*  On  the  front  lens  will  appear  a 
circle  of  light  when  a  candle  flame  is  held  near  the  hole, 
and  the  diameter  of  this  should  be  taken  as  the  workiug 
aperture  of  the  disphragm  (stop).  The  front  lens  may  be 
removed  if  necessary,  and  a  piece  of  translucent  writing- 
paper  substituted  for  it,  when  the  measurements  can  very 
readily  be  made. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Die  BaOMSiLBER-GELATiNE.    Ihre  Bereitung  und  Anwen- 
dnng  an  pbotographischen  Aufuahmeo.    Vierte  Auflage. 
Fon  Dr.  Faul  E,  Ziesegang. 

We  have  here  a  new  edition  of  an  excellent  little  manual 
of  the  gelatine-bromide  method,  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  can  conveniently  work  from  a  Qerman  handbook  will 
find  much  that  is  useful.  The  chapter  on  failures  is  very 
eomprehensive  and  well  arranged,  and  we  find  fall  in- 
formation on  such  subjects  as  the  reproduction  of  nega- 
tifes,  eidarging,  and  the  treatment  of  residues. 

Some  interesting  historical  notes  as  to  the  discoverv  of 
the  gelatine  process  are  to  be  found  in  the  book,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  earliest  experiments  recorded 
were  made  by  Nidpce  de  St.  Victor  in  1847,  but  these  ex- 
periments seem  U)  have  relinquished  been  because  the 
film  dissolved  too  easily  in  water.  Ni^pce  said  that  gela- 
tino-iodide  plates  give  remarkably  clear  images. 

We  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Liesegang's  excellent  little 
handbook. 


ALBOMIUIZSB  PAPXB  (Printing  on).^Cfontinued. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  enamelline,  it  will  be  well  to 

Sive  directiona  for  removing  the  white  and  other  spots  caused  by 
net  in  printing  and  imperfections  in  the  negative.  Water 
colours  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  provided  the  medium  can- 
not be  easily  removed  by  water.  Sacna  substance  we  have  in 
spike  oil  of  lavender.  For  white  spots,  mix  India  ink,  Indian 
red,  and  nentral  tint  with  spike  oil  of  lavender  to  the  consistency 
of  cream ;  test  it  for  shade  of  colour  by  tonchinff  ont  a  white  spot. 
Use  a  sable  brush  with  good  point.    Let  the  brash  be  charged 

*  This  may  be  quite  oloaely  enough  to  be  formed  bv  iuUur  to  lines  to 
tbe  opposite  asffles  of  the  oud,  and  taking  the  point  of  inteneotion  ae  the 


freelr  i»ith  colour,  and  then  worked  nearly  dry  on  the  palette  ; 
by  adopting  this  measure,  the  beginner  will  soon  be  able  to  touch 
prints  successfully,  an  achievement  he  would  not  attain  if  the 
brush  were  loaded  with  colour.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  take 
out  a  white  spot,  and  put  in  a  black  one — a  cirenmstance  some- 
times met  with  among  professional  spotters.  If  the  colour  is  the 
same  shade  as  the  photograph,  then  proceed  to  remove  all  the 
white  spots,  levelling  them  carefnlly  into  the  snrrounding  parts. 
Dark  spots  may  be  lightened  with  Chinese  or  lino  white  and 
Indian  red  mixed  with  spike  oil  as  before.  All  the  working  up 
that  is  intended  to  put  on  the  print  should  be  done  after  mounting, 
and  before  soaking  in  the  vesscd  of  cold  water.  Another  vehicle 
is  sometimes  used  for  mixing  the  colours,  vis.,  gelatine  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  chhome  alnm  to  render  it  insoloble.  Theke 
are  other  methods  of  obtaining  enamelled  surfaces,  differing  from 
the  foregoing,  inasmuch  as  the  vehicle  gelatine  is  dispensed  with 
in  one,  and  both  gelatine  and  collodion  in  another.  In  the 
fermer  case,  the  glass  is  coated  with  wax  in  one  of  its  solvents 
(either  bensoline  spirit,  or  methylated  ether  will  do),  over  this  the 
plate  receives  a  film  of  plain  collodion  in  whioh  the  solvents  are 
about  equally  proportioned.    Thus : — 


Pyroxyline  (Hopkins  and  Williams) 

Methylated  alcohol  

,,           euer  ...        ■•«        ••« 
Oastoroil 


}  ounce 
10  ounces 
10      „ 
20  drops 


Moisten  the  cotton  with  2  ounces  of  alcohol,  then  add  the  ether. 
Finally  add  the  remaining  8  ounces  of  alcohol  in  which  the 
castor  oil  has  been  previously  dissolved.  When  set,  it  should  be 
washed  in  cold  water  until,  when  water  is  poured  on,  streaks  and 
greasy  lines  have  disappeared. 

Unmounted  prints  previously  soaked  in  water  are  to  be  placed 
wet,  ia  contact  with  the  plate,  in  the  same  manner  described 
above,  water  bemg  the  vehicle  this  time  instead  of  gelatine. 
Upon  examining  the  front,  no  small  spots  should  be  visible,  said 
spots  being  air-bubbles.  Cover  the  baok  with  two  thicknesses 
oi  note-paper,  or  one  of  American  cloth ;  squeegee  thoroughly, 
and  set  aside  to  dry.  The  other  plan,  which  dispenses  with  beta 
collodion  and  gelatine,  has  only  been  recently  brought  under  the 
notice  of  one  of  the  photographic  societies,  and  therefore  may  be 
new  to  many  besides  beginners. 

The  glass  plate  is  well  poliBhed  with  tripoli  or  one  of  the 
usual  plate-cleaning  substances..  It  is  then  dusted  all  over  with 
finely-powdered  French  chalk  the  tfdc  being  formed  into  a  pad 
with  flannel,  which  should  be  used  to  do  the  polishing ;  the 
plate  should  then  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  A  well 
soaked  print,  placed  in  contact  with  the  plate  as  previously 
described,  will  adhere  so  long  as  moistare  be  present ;  when  dry, 
which  will  happen  in  the  course  of  an  hour  in  a  warm  ropm,  the 
print  will  drop  off.  PrinU  treated  with  collodion  alone  may 
iiave  mounts  attached  to  them  by  means  of  either  starch,  glne^ 
or  gelatine,  by  brushing  the  mountant  on  the  mount  and  print, 
and  when  rubbed  down  in  contact,  put  under  pressure  for  an 
hour.  Bnt  when  neither  collodion  nor  gelatine  is  used,  as  in  the 
last  method,  the  plate  requires  to  be  coated  with  some  suitable 
substance  on  the  talc,  to  prevent  the  print  sticking  fast  to  the 
glass.  If  it  be  desired  to  attach  a  mount,  the  alcoholic  soap 
solution  used  for  burnishing  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
eff'octually,  preventing  the  mountant  permeating  through  to  the 
glass,  or,  ratner,  holdmg  on  to  it. 

Spotting. — ^Tfais  may  take  place  either  before  or  after  rolling, 
if  that  mode  of  finishing  be  adopted  ;  bnt  many  persons  prefer  to 
do  the  spotting  first,  in  order  that,  when  finished,  the  snrfkce  shall 
be  equal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dull  marks  caused  by  the  spotting- 
out  brush  will  not  show.  The  same  may  be  said  in  the  case  of 
bumishing ;  but  if  the  burnisher  is  used  very  hot,  the  touching 
colour  wiU  become  a  shade  warmer  than  the  photograph,  necessi- 
tating its  removal.  As  the  print  in  such  a  case  would  require  re- 
spotting  on  the  burnished  surface  with  a  suitable  colour,  to  match 
the  colour  of  the  photograph,  and  containing  more  gum,  obviously 
the  time  Occupied  in  the  first  work  would  be  wasted ;  therefore, 
one  or  two  trials  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  shade  of  colour 
necessary  to  match  prints  of  aUy  particular  tone.  Moreover,  it 
will  be  found  easier  to  touch  out  a  spot  on  an  unrolled  print,  on 
account  of  the  surface  being  more  spongey .  The  colours  employed 
are  Indian  ink,  Indian  red,  and  neutnd  tint,  mixed  wiih  dilute 
gum  water  or  albumen  until  the  desired  tint  is  obtained.  Ivory 
black  may  be  added  if  desired.  For  warm-toned  photographs 
Indian  red  will  predominate,  whereas  blue  or  grey-toned  photo- 
graphs require  a  larger  proportion  of  neutral  tint.  The  lakes^ 
Mthough  useful  for  obtaming  exact  shades,  are  not  luiBciently 
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pnuMient,  therefore  do  not  use  them ;  all  that  is  neceasaiy  can 
M  easily  done  by  means  of  the  abore  mixture.  Gommonee  by 
lightly  stipplmg  out  a  white  spot  in  the  half-tint,  using  only  the 
point  of  a  small  sable  pencil  charged  as  previously  described  for 
the  purpose.  When  finished,  it  should  be  difficult  to  de*^ect  where 
the  spot  existed;  but  if  it  is  visible,  and  just  a  trifle  lighter,  it 
■lay  be  remedied  by  one  or  two  light  touches  of  the  brush,  after 
tdoBg  up  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  colour  from  the  palette. 
On  the  oontniy,  H  the  spot  is  easily  dtsoemed  by  being  darker 
tiian  thesuiToanding  portion,  remove  it  entirely,  and  start  afresh. 
Patience  is  absolutely  neeessaiy  if  one  wishes  to  spot  prints  well, 
lor  it  is  certainly  a  tedious  operation ;  thsrefore,  we  say,  persevere 
with  the  first  spot  until  perfoetion  has  been  attuned,  then  all  the 
others  will  become  easier. 

Next  to  spots,  it  may  be  neeewanr  to  subdue  a  too  prominent 
light,  which  we  will  caU  a  patch  ;  when  small,  stipple  in  with  the 
point  of  a  brush  slightly  charged  with  colour ;  out  when  the  patch 
to  be  workisd  on  is  large,  cross  hatching  will  be  found  quicker  and 
better.  Charge  the  brush  well  with  colour,  and  make  short 
strokes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  down  strokes  of  a  pen,  com- 
mencing at  the  top  with  three  short  strokes,  crossing  them  with 
two  in  the  opposite  direction.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  patch 
has  been  covered ;  when  dry,  stipple  lightly  between  the  short 
strokes  by  means  of  a  fine-pointed  brush  containing  very  little 
colour,  until  the  whole  is  perfectly  levelled.  Black  spots  may  be 
covered  with  Chinese  white  slightly  toned  down  with  a  little  of 
the  ordinary  touching  colour.  Working  up  to  almost  any  extent 
may  be  performed  by  persons  poa8essin|f  the  necessary  taste  and 
skiu.  Bnadows  can  be  strengthened  with  neutral  tint,  or  ivory 
black  mixed  with  gum ;  lighfi  may  be  worked  over  with  Chinese 
white,  the  middle  tmts  stippled  with  ordinary  touching-out  colour 
and,  where  needed,  such  as  the  shadows  in  the  face,  a  mixture  of 
black  and  white.  Whether  spotting  is  done  before  or  after  roll- 
ing or  burnishing,  an  encaustic  paste  is  useful  to  have  ready,  for 
several  reasons  ;  dull  spots  caused  by  extra  touching,  or  by  finger 
marks,  may  be  easily  removed,  the  surface  becoming  brighter 
than  with  burnishing  alone.  What  is  of  greater  importance, 
howerer,  is  the  permanence  it  is  said  to  confer.  Many  persons 
claim  that  when  the  pores  of  the  paper  are  filled  with  wax,  the 
photograph  is  protected,  to  a  large  extent,  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. Besides  polishinfl:  photographs,  it  will  polish  the 
apparatus,  if  applied  with  a  uttJe  friction. 

£ncaustic  paste  is  essentialty  bee's- wax  reduced  to  a  paste  with 
one  of  its  solvents,  such  as  turpentine,  and  however  much  it  may 
savour  of  furniture  cleaning,  it  will  be  found  quite  as  useful  for 
putting  a  fine  polish  on  a  photograph,  let  it  be  new  or  old.  An 
excellent  paste  is  made  as  follows : — 


White  wax 
Turpentine 


••• 


I  ounce 
6  ounces 


Dissolved  by  gently  heating  over  a  water  bath ;  when  cold,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  If  the  smdl  of  turpentine  is  objectionable,  one 
ponce  of  spike  oil  of  lavender  may  be  substituted  for  a  similar 
quantity  of  turpentine :  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Apply  the 
paste  to  the  photograph  bv  means  of  a  small  piece  of  flannel,  rub- 
Ding  it  lengthways,  but  all  over ;  then  work  in  a  circular  direction, 
using  the  same  flannel,  until  the  wax  appears  to  be  all  rubbed 
into  the  print.  Make  a  pad  of  clean  flannel,  and  Uy  on  the 
friction  for  a  few  seconds,  working  as  before  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion ;  if  you  get  tired,  don*t  make  a  halt  on  the  print,  or  it  may 
cause  a  mark ;  if  the  polish  is  not  satisfactory,  apply  more  wax, 
and  repeat  the  operation,  flnishing  off  with  a  clean  piece  of  old 
cambric. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Adam- Salomon,  the  great  master  in 
portrait  photography,  and  who  has  not  heard  of  his  celebrated 
encaustic  paste  ?  In  case  there  be  such,  we  will  give  the  formula 
for  his  beneflt : — 

Pure  virgin  wax  ... 
Gum  elemi 

Bensole 

Essence  of  lavender 
Spike  oil  of  lavender 

Melt  on  a  water  bath,  mixing  thoroughly,  and  strain  through 
muslin ;  or  the  gum  elemi  may  be  dissolved  in  the  solvents,  and 
ths  melted  wax  added  after  filtration  ;  to  make  it  thinner,  add  a 
litUe  more  essence  of  lavender. 

The  silver  printer  should  read  the  aitlie  BxrovoHisro,  as  most 
negatives  are  unproved  by  a  little  woik.  Befeience  should  also 
be  made  to  BiSiODBs  and  Silybb  SoiynoNs. 


*•• 


.«• 


... 


... 


...  600  parts 
...    10    ,. 
...  200    „ 
...  800    „ 
16    „ 


••• 


l^xBcuhingf  at  S^BOtiUt. 

The  Photogbaphic  Sooicty  of  Gbkat  BsiTAiir. 

A  MEiTiNa  was  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East^  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  26th  inst.,  Mr.  Sebastian  Datis  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaibman  said  they  intended  to  give  those  who  were 
present  an  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  value  of  the  simple 
forms  of  lantern  in  which  oil  light  is  used.  For  educational 
purposes  or  exhibition  in  a  small  room,  the  oil-lamp  gives  an 
ample  lights  and  Mr.  Davis  had  found  that  almond  oil  answers 
weU  as  a  fuel  for  the  lamp,  giving  a  soft  and  agreeable  light. 
One  disadvantage  of  the  oil  lamp  in  comparison  with  the  lime- 
light arises  from  the  circumstance  that  when  the  radiant  is 
luge,  it  is  difficult  to  reaUse  those  optical  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  an  uniformly-lighted  disc.  The  paraffine  lamp  has  been 
much  modified  for  lantern  work,  but  principally  by  re-duplicating 
the  burner. 

Some  sUdee  were  then  projected  on  the  screen,  various 
lanterns  being  used.  Mr.  Davis*  lamp,  burning  almond  oil, 
did  not  give  quite  such  a  brilliant  light  as  the  Sciopticon 
Lantern  belonging  to  the  Society,  but  the  illumination  waa 
more  uniform  m  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis'  lantern.  Other  psiaffine 
lanterns  were  tried,  but  those  having  three  or  four  wicks  re- 
spectively did  not  show  any  corresponding  advantage  over  tha 
Sciopticon. 

Among  the  sUdes  shown  were  some  on  gelatino-bromide  plates 
by  the  method  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Wellington  (see  page  79).  Thoee 
whidi  had  received  a  short  exposure  with  quick  devebpment  were 
cold  and  greyish  in  tone,  while  in  the  cases  where  the  exposure 
had  been  increased  fifty  or  eighty  fold,  and  the  development  had 
been  very  slow,  a  rich  red  tone  resulted.  For  the  oomposition 
of  the  developer,  see  below. 

LONDOK  AND  PbOVINCIAL  PHOTOGBAPHia  ASSOCUTIOX. 

A  MEETINQ  of  this  Sodety  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  21st  lost., 
Mr.  F.  Piper  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  WBLLiNOTON  exhibited  several  transparendes 
printed  by  contact,  the  tones  ranging  from  black  to  red. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Wellington  stated  that  he  used 
bromide  plates  prepared  according  to  the  formula)  he  gave  at 
the  meeting  held  on  the  24  th  ult.  The  deyeloper  used  was  « 
modification  of  ferrous-oxalate,  as  follows  (S  parts  of  No.  1  to 
1  part  of  No.  2.)  : — 

No.  1. 

Oxalate  of  potash  2  ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonium 20  grains 

Water      20  ounces 

No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron 4  drachms 

Citric  add...        ...         ...        ...        •■■    2        „ 

Water       20  ounces 

The  difierence  in  tone  was  obtained  by  varying  the  proportiona 
of  restrainer  (bromide  of  potassium)  and  the  time  of  exposore. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhah  enquired  if  Mr.  Wellington  had  made 
any  experiments  of  this  kind  on  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
plates  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  same  results  could 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Wellivoton  had  not  experimented  vdth  ordinary  plates. 

Mr.  Debbnhaic  considered  it  a  very  decided  move  to  Im  able 
to  geUsuoh  qualities. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hbmdebson  ssid  there  appeared  to  be  distinct 
qualities  peculiar  to  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  either  of 
which  for  particular  purposes  were  advantageous  ;  possibly  the 
two  might  be  combined.  Speaking  of  restrainers,  he  said  the 
most  powerful  restrainer  he  knew  was  boracio  acid. 

Mr.  Welunqton  :  How  much  stronger  is  it  than  bromide  of 
potassium  ? 

Mr.  HiNDEBSON  could  not  give  the  relative  restraining  power, 
but  it  is  almost  unworkable,  it  is  so  powerful.  Speaking  of 
canary  medium,  he  had  exposed  two  plates  7|)  15,  and  22| 
minutes  respectively  to  light  emitted  from  a  gas  jet  placed 
two  feet  behind  the  canary  medium  ;  the  plates  being  exposed 
six  feet  from  the  medium,  an  excellent  light  was  obtuned,  and 
safe  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  being  no  indication 
of  fog.  Mr.  CoWan  developed  one,  and  he  the  other.  Mr. 
Cowan  Slid  he  exposed  lus  plate  in  the  camera  masked,  before 
developing,  there  was  no  trace  of  fog.  There  were  200  square 
inches  of  light. 
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Thtt  Cbaibmaii'8  ezperienee  diffarad  fron  tiafc  of 
Hadenoa  and  Gowaa;  he  rthtiinM  a*tnii0innn6yaft«r>weiit7 
niiiiita^  0xpomm  to  oumy  medium,  illuminated  by  a  paraffin 
bmp ;  ibe  flame  was  one  foot  from  the  medium,  and  the  exposure 
made  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  light. 

Hr.  Dbbbkham  was  of  opinion  that  yellow  light  is  the  meet 
■uitable  for  bromide  plates.  Canary  medium  may  be  good,  but 
not  80  good  as  the  lamp  shown  by  Mr.  Cowan  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Host  aamples  of  canary  medium  are  faulty,  owing  to  insufficient 
oare  in  manufacture.  In  the  lantern  he  found  canary  medium 
■afer  than  two  ruby  glasses,  or  ruby  and  orange  pot-metal. 

Hr.  W.  Cole  :  Has  Mr.  Henderson  used  canary  medium  with 
dajUght f 

Ifr.  HniDBBSoir :  Yes ;  but  having  oiled  it,  a  wet  plate  can 
be  easily  fogged  through  it  It  is  a  mistake  to  oQ  the  paper  or 
make  it  transparent. 

Mr.  J.  M.  TuBHBULL  (Edinburgh)  said  the  photographers  in 
Bdinbnigfa  had  given  oanary  medium  a  trial,  but  found  orange 
paper  answer  every  purpose. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  read : — *  *  Does  the 
■nlphite  of  soda  developer  destroy  the  half-tones  to  an  appreci- 
able extent  ?  " 

The  Cbaibmak  found  it  did  so. 

Ifr.  CoLK  said  the  use  of  citric  acid  to  neutralize  the  alkalinity 
prevents  it  coming  into  more  general  use.  If  sulphurous  acid 
wwe  used  to  neutralize,  or  if  the  sulphite  were  employed  without 
neatralising^  it  would  work  very  well.  In  the  case  of  thinly- 
ooated  plates,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  sulphite  out,  as  the 
colour  migfat  be  beneficial  in  printing. 

Ifr.  F.  W.  Haet  exposed  two  trial  plates  from  diffisrent  batches 
ol  emulsion,  giving  a  full  exposure  to  compensate  for  the  large 
qusntity  of  citric  acid  be  added  to  neutralize  an  alkaline  sample 
of  sulphite  of  potash  ;  both  plates  were  over-exposed.  He  then 
exposed  two  more,  giving  each  one  second,  ^    One  plate  was 

eorreetty  timed  and  perfect,  the  other  slightly  under-exposed  ; 
he  could  scarcely  think  citrate  had  a  slowing  action. 

Mr.  TiTBHBULL  found  sulphite  of  soda  to  vary  considerably. 
Solpliarous  add  was  the  proper  add  to  neutralize  with,  in  lus 
opinion. 

Mr.  F.  YOBK  spoke  favourably  of  sulphurous  add  for  the  pur- 
pose named.  By  filtering  through  marble  t^terwards,  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  fis^iDBBSON  said  he  had  been  treatiog  emuUion  with 
dilnte  sulphuric  add  to  remove  the  particles  of  decomposed  gela* 
tine  adhering  to  the  sensitive  salt.  After  adding  more  gelatine 
end  washiDff,  he  obtained  a  slow  emulnon,  very  clear  in  the 
shadows.  He  was  now  trying  the  addition  of  pepsine  for  the 
same  object — ^viz.,  dealing  the  shadows — and  found  it  did  not 
alow  tiie  emoldon. 

The  Chaismax  :  Has  anyone  tried  emulsifying  with  castor  oU 
instead  of  gelatine  ?  He  made  a  batch,  but  had  not  yet  seen  the 
developed  results.  His  object  in  trying  castor  oil  was  to  be  free 
bom  decomposed  gelatine. 

Mr.  Dkubham  asked  the  Chairman  how  he  obtained  a 
mixture. 

The  Chaibxan  replied  that  he  dissolved  the  salts  in  distilled 
water,  adding  the  bromide  first  and  the  nlver  afterwards. 

Mr.  DiBEBHAM  should  expect  to  find  them  floating  on  the 
■orface ;  they  would  not  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Abhxak  :  There  it  no  reason  why  castor  oil  should 
not  be  employed.  If  an  emuldon  can  be  prepared  in  a  mudlage 
like  gnm-arabie,  why  not  in  castor  oil  ? 

Mr.  CowAB  :  Because  one  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  is 
not. 

Mr.  Habt  :  A  perfect  emulsion  of  castor  oil  can  be  made  with 
gum  trwacanih. 

Mr.  UBDBB80B  enquired  if  the  Chairman  obtained  a  fine 
predpitate. 

The  Chaibman  said,  as  fine  as  any  with  gelatine ;  the  formula 
is  as  follows : — 


add  another  S  draohms  of  gelatine.    Hake  up  to  6  ounoes  in  all. 

Some  donbts  being  expraaed  as  to  the  whole  of  the  oil  being 
washed  away,  it  was  suggested  that  a  final  wash  in  alcohol  would 
dissolve  any  remaining  traces. 

Mr.  TimNBULL  passed  round  a  modified  holder  for  lantent 
slides.  When  the  slide  is  in  position  it  is  held  by  a  trigger, 
which,  being  released,  permits  the  slide  to  drop  through^  nmilar 
to  the  drop  shutter. 

Mr.  Habt  showed  a  model  of  working  parts  of  head-rest,  com* 
bining  every  posdble  movement  required. 


l/oIk  itt  iit  S^ivhie. 


Castor  dl 

Sflver  nitrate 
DistiUed  water 


••• 


B 


Bromide  of  potasdum  ... 
Distilled  water 


1  ounce 


100  grains 
6  drachms 


80  grains 
1  ounce 


Add  B  to  the  oil,  then  A,  boil  twenty-five  minutes ;  then  add 
Kflbon't  No.  1  gelatine^  2  draohms,  aet^  and  wash ;  alter  washing, 


SoxTiH  London  Photoobaphio  Societt.— The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.O.,  on  Thursday,  March  6th,  at  eight  o'dock, 
when  the  adjourned  disousdon  on  "Whether  pictures  upon 
ready-sensitised  paper  are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  permanent 
than  those  on  ordinary  paper,"  will  be  resumed,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Dunmore  will  read  a  paper  upon  "  Old  Photographs." 
Members  and  friends  having  '*  old  photographs  *'  (of  the  method 
of  production  of  which  they  can  give  particulars)  will  oblige  by 
exhibiting  them. 

KOBTHAHPTON  InTEBNATIONAL  PhOTOOBAPHIO  ExSIBITIOK. — 

This  will  open  on  December  15,  1884,  and  will  remain  open 
until  January  10,  1885.  Conditiofu,^!.  There  will  be  an 
entrance  fee  of  5s.  to  be  paid  by  each  exhibitor  in  competition 
whose  exhibits  cover  less  than  t?renty  square  feet,  and  lOs.  to 
those  whose  exhibits  cover  more  than  twenty  square  feet.  2.  All 
pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  mounted  and  framed,  wit^ 
the  artist's  name,  address,  and  price  (if  for  sale)  on  the  back  ; 
the  titles  of  the  subjects,  and  the  process  by  which  produced,  may 
be  neatly  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  pictures.  On  no  con- 
dderation  will  the  name  or  address  of  the  artist  be  permitted  on 
the  front,  as  such  will  appear  in  the  catalogue.  Ko  pictures  in 
Oxford  frames  will  be  admitted.  8.  The  committee  undertake 
to  unpack,  re-pack,  and  return  all  exhibits  remaining  unsold ;  all 
carriage  must  be  prepaid  by  the  exhibitor.  Every  care  will  be 
taken  of  the  exhibits,  but  at  the  same  time  the  committee  will 
not  hold  themselves  liable  for  any  untoward  accident  that  may 
occur,  with  the  exception  of  loss  by  fire,  whi^  is  specially 
provided  for.  4.  The  committee  will  undertake  the  sale  of  ex- 
hibited pictiu'cs  (or  further  copies)  at  the  usual  commisdon  of 
ten  per  cent.  5.  Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  be  ex« 
eluded  from  competition.  6.  The  hanging  committee  reserve 
the  right  of  rejecUng  any  picture.  7.  Bach  exhibitor  must  fill 
up  form  A,  and  forward  it  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  not  later 
than  November  1st.  8.  All  pictures  must  be  sent  carriage 
pdd,  to  arrive  not  later  than  December  1st  (form  B  being  sent 
as  a  letter  of  advice),  addressed — International  Photographic 
Exhibition,  The  Quildhall,  Northampton.  iVtM  Litt.—Ten 
silver  and  sixteen  bronze  medids  (from  a  die  W  Wyon)  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  jurors  for  the  best  and  second 
best  pictures  in  the  classes  mentioned.  The  committee  will 
endeavour  to  secure  the  services  as  jurors  of  an  artist  of  repute, 
three  well-known  and  leading  photographers,  and  a  representa- 
tive elected  by  the  local  photographic  society,  none  of  whom 
will  be  connected  with  the  locality. 

A  Lantbbn  Catastbophe.— An  explodon,  which  shook  build- 
ings for  several  hundred  yards  distant,  occuired  on  Friday  night, 
at  Chadderton  Town  HaU,  Oldham.  A  series  of  dissolving  views 
were  bdng  exhibited,  and  whilst  five  hundred  children  were  sing- 
ing *'  ShiJl  we  gather  at  the  river  ?  "  a  loud  report  was  heard, 
accompanied  by  the  smashing  of  windows,  the  gas  being  at  the 
same  time  extinguished.  On  the  gas  being  lighted,  the  magic- 
lantern  apparatus  and  furniture  were  found  smashed  to  frag- 
ments. Children  rushed  down  the  staircase,  and  the  police 
assisted  numbera  of  them  through  windows  and  down  ladders. 
Several  were  crushed.  The  explodon  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  gas-bag  coming  into  contact  with  a  flame,  or  the  sudden 
Ufting  of  the  pressure  board.  The  fioor  of  the  hall  was  ripped 
up,  and  the  room  beneath,  where  the  Chadderton  Local  fitoard 
assemble,  was  wrecked.  Mr.  Diggle,  the  photiograpber  who  was 
exhibiting  the  magic-lantern,  was  cut  about  the  face,  and  thrown 
down  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  The  body  of  one  boy  who 
was  killed  was  found  on  the  staircase,  he  having  evidently  been 
sufibcatedby  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  An  e&-oxygen  burner 
was  employed  lor  the  lime-light  (see  our  voL  for  1881,  p.  94). 
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Ikitatzoxb  09  Costly  Lbathvb  bt  PBOTOOBArHT.— A 
moine  seal,  alUgator,  boa^  or  other  ootUy  skin  ia  photographed, 
then  printed  on  Mnaitiye  gelatine,  the  parte  not  acted  on  by 
Ught  oiflBolyed  out  in  water,  and  a  cast  or  an  electrotype  plate 
toen  made  in  oopper  or  type  metal,  as  practised  in  the  re- 
production of  engrayings,  and  then  the  metal  plate  and  the 
■mooth  leather  of  some  domestic  animal  are  passed  between 
rollers  under  pressure,  and  the  figure  on  the  plate  is  permanently 
fixed  on  the  leather  by  great  pressure.  These  leathers 
may  be  stained,  coloured,  or  dyed  to  any  tint  desired ;  but  plain 
black  or  the  colour  left  by  the  tannin  is  generally  preferred. — 
SeUntiiU  Am$rican, 

Photoo&aphio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting  on  March  6th,  the 
subject  for  discuasion  will  be  *'  On  the  Adyantages  or  Dis- 
adysntages  of  Sulphite  of  Soda  in  the  Deyeloper." 


90  CtfmsvAiiiftejRU. 

All  0ommm%ieati9n%c^nect$d  toUhAdiferiitem0ntsandBuiin$B$ 
to  he  addreuid  to  Messrs.  Pipbr  &  Cartbr,  <<  Fhotographie 
Ifewf^  OJiee,  6,  Cattle  treet^  Holbom^  B.C.  Advefiitirt  are  re* 
queeted  to  make  all  CKequee  payable  to  Messrs.  Pipbb  &  Cabtbb, 
aitd  eroeted  <<  Union  Bank^  Fhotographie  Newe  Co.  Aeeount.** 

*•*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

W.  J.  A. — The  best  preparation  to  use  is  a  weak  gelatinous  solu- 
tion: one  part  of  a  clear  h^rd  gelatine  in  twenty  of  water. 
2.  Immerse  the  glass  plate  and  the  print  in  the  warm  gelatinous 
solution,  and  esteblish  contact  by  means  of  the  squeegee. 

T.  P.  B.— We  cannot  tell  you  what  the  firm  in  question  pays,  but 
imagine  that  horn  £3  to  £4  a  week,  with  a  small  conunission,  is 
the  usual  thing. 

Alfbbd  Knott  — It  is  yery  good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  send 
us  the  particulars,  of  which  we  have  made  use.  Further  infor- 
mation would  interest  us. 

W.  CoLBS. — Our  impression  is  that  the  blending  or  graduating  was 
done  on  the  dry  baokflrround  by  friction  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  that 
ordinary  coloured  chalks,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  any 
artists'  colourman,  were  used. 

A.  G.  B. — I.  It  acta  readily  on  glass,  and  causes  an  immediate  pre- 
cipitation of  salts  of  lime.  2.  Tne  precipitation  is  prevented. 
8.  Certainly,  unless  in  very  hot  weather.  4.  No,  our  experience 
does  not  confirm  it. 

L.  W.  B.— I.  The  most  satisfactoty  cement  is  the  elsstic  rubber- 
cement,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  curriers'  shops.  The  parts 
must  be  well  warmed.  2.  We  have  not  seen  it ;  try  the  encaus- 
tic paste  mentioned  in  the  Formulary. 

Yallbtta.— 1.  A  squeegee  is  a  strip  of  india-rubber  mounted 
between  two  laths  of  wood,  so  that  about  a  quarter  of  an-inch  of 
the  rubber  p«^ojects  along  the  edge.  It  forms  a  kind  of  soft 
scruMT.  A  similar  instrument,  but  made  on  a  larger  scale,  is 
used  for  clearing  mud  firom  pavements.  2.  Linen  or  cotton  fabric 
coated  on  one  side  with  india*mbber.  8.  Probably  from  any  stock 
dealer.  4.  We  should  prefer  the  second  on  your  list.  6.  Attend 
the  next  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society ;  it  is  on  Thurs- 
day evening  next,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Juhn 
Street,  Adelphi. 

J.  Hamptob.— Brush  it  over  with  boQed  linseed  oU,  and  aUow  it 
to  dry. 

Jambs  Wbatbubt Thank  yon. 

C.  H. — I.  The  action  will  doubtless  take  place  much  more  rapidly 
in  a  damp  place  than  in  a  dry  locality.  2.  Very  likely ;  you  had 
better  discard  it,  and  use  slate.  A  coat  of  paint  may  make  it 
worse. 

LiTTLB  Photo. — ^Yon  have  been  very  successful,  but  perhaps  you 
might  make  the  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face  a  trifle 
more  pronounced.    Continue  to  work,  by  all  means. 

Iolanthb.— 1.  If  you  have,  as  you  say,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  all  its  details,  you  will  act  wisely  in  doing  as  you 
propose,  and  you  may  reanonably  expect  to  be  successful.  Busi- 
ness qualifications  are,  however,  quite  as  important  as  technical 
skill,  and  from  your  questions  we  rather  doubt  whether  you  have 
these  2.  We  would  rather  advise  you  to  purchase  if  you  can  meet 
with  a  favourable  opportunity.  3.  From  one  and  a-half  to 
two. 

A.  Baba.— The  plate  you  send  is  a  very  curious  example  of  the 
reversal  of  the  image.  The  red  parts  of  the  picture  are  positive, 
and  the  grey  parts  are  negative.  There  is  no  red  fog  in  the 
ordinaiy  ssnse  of  the  term.  The  partial  reversta  is  doubtless 
diw  to  the  OSS  of  hyposulphite  in  the  developer. 


M.  8.— Either  your  lens  does  not  work  to  focus,  or  your  plates  do 
not  register  with  the  fiioe  of  the  ground-glass.  Fo  cus  some  fine 
line  work  accurately  on  a  ground  glass,  place  in  the  plate-carrier, 
and  then  replace  this  by  the  focussing  screen.  If  the  register 
is  perfect,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  test  the  lens. 

W.  M.  and  EiraviBBB.^Next  week. 

NoBMAK  Mat.— I.  Although  one-tenth  of  a  second  is  asufliciently 
short  exposure  for  many  street  views,  cases  may  arise  in  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  closure  to  one-fifUi  of  this ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  often  practicable  to  give  a  consider- 
ably longer  exposure.  2.  You  speak  of  **this  view,"  but  no 
photograph  was  enclosed. 

Q.  H.  Babthobpb.— Thank  you. 


^^t  i]^ot00rap^tc  ^tSm  ^tgutr^* 


Awist.  Op.,  ftc.  (town  onl7).-G.  H.  E.«  60,  London-st.,  Tottenham-ot.-rd. 
Assist.,  oan  print,  tone,  paint  enlarg.— Silver,  40,  Oower-st,  Bimuns^am, 
Assist.,  enl.  on  Iforcan's  pap.— F.  T.,  16,  Boohester-sq..  Oamden-Td.,xf.W. 
Assist ,  retouch  heads  for  puolication.— Betoncher,  Photo.  Jfowt  Oflice. 
Eeoeption  Boom,  as  Improver.— X.  T.  Z.,  5,  Jesse-ter.,  Beading. 
Assist.  Operator,  oould  manage.— F.  B.,  2,  Jamee-st.,  Iflley-rd.,  Ozfbrd. 
Beoeption  Boom  or  Shop  (Ladv).--A.8,,  77,  City-rd.,  N. 
Operator,  wet  or  dry.— G.  O.,  w,  Duke-st.,  Bloomsbury. 
Betouoher,  flnt-dass.— Artist,  15,  Hastings^.,  King's  Gross,  N.W. 
Artist  in  Oil  and  Water.— J.  J.  Gibaon,  St,  Fembroke-fiq.,  Kensington.  W. 
Op.  ft  Bet.,  wetor  dry.- F.  J.  M.,  6.  Brockham-ter.,  Willsbridge,  nr.  Bristol. 
Operator  and  Betoncher.— Alpha,  10,  Hotspur-at..  Kennington-rd.,  8.B. 
B«toncher  and  Min.  Artist— Miss  Lea,  448,  Ooldharbonr-U.,  Brixton. 
SUver  Printer  and  Toner.— F.  0.  M.,  35,  Yinoent-sq-,  Westminster. 
Oen.  Assist.,  all  round.- O.  L.,  49,  Ledbury-rd  ,  Bayswater,  W. 
Op.  A  Betoucber,  50/-  weekly.— H.  H.,  146,  Cheetham-hill»  Manchester. 
Odder,  Joiner,  Fitter-up.— A.  J.,  31,  Gharles-st.,  Southboro*,  Kent. 
Printer,  generally  useful.— F.  Foy,  7,  Market-«t.,  Deal, 
Finishing  Enlargements  at  home.— L.  £.,  Spring  House,  Merton,  8.W. 
Operator,  land.,  portrait.,  monodi,  crayons.— W.  D.,  Shaw-id.,  Dudley. 
Beoeption  Boom,  Shop,  Mount,  finish,  ftc— B.  A..  Photo.  Ntw  OflSoe. 
Ool.  ft  Bet.  rLady).— E.  McOowen,  SO,  Grand  Parade,  St.  Leonaxd's-o-^ea. 
Betoncher,  Operator,  Printer.— Y.  G.  Tealett,  3,  Queen-eq.,  Bath. 
Manager,  ezp.— Photographer,  Ade]aide-rd.,St.  Pancras,  Chichester. 
Operator,  Copyist  derer  with  children.— G.  O.,  26,  Dnke-st,  Bloomsbnry. 
Betoncher,  first-class,  in  London.— Artist,  15,  Hastings-st.,  King's  Grose. 
Printer,  oan  speak  French.— O.  P.,  46,  8tamfOrd-«ft.,  BlaekfriarS'id.,  S.B. 
Betoncher,  first-class.— P.  Marks.  1a,  Britannia-st.,  Gity-xd.,  B.G. 
Betoncher,  workatbome.^J.  Fisner,  7,  Westmoreland-pl.,  City-rd,,  B.C. 
Shopman,  town  preferred.— E.  D.,  17,  Brunswiok-st.,  w.O. 
Operator  ft  Betoncher.- light,  94,  D  Street,  Queen's>pk.,  N.W. 
Architectural  or  Engin.  Photo.— W.  8.,  82|,  Oolebrooke-row,  Islington. 
Assist.  Printer,  good  Yignetter.— O.  E.  0^  Photo.  Jfewt  OfBoe. 
Lady  in  Beo.  Boom,  or  Spot.— C.  B.,  40,  Netherwood-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bash; 
Lady  as  Betoncher  (pupil  of  Amdt).—  M.  A.,  Photo.  New  Offlce. 
Lady  Spot.,  Mounter,  Beoep.  Boom.— E.  O.  0-,  116,  Westbonme  Orove.  W. 
Oper.,  Print.,  Toner,  Painter  Water  Colours.- O.  L.,  Photo.  Ifewt  Omoe. 
Assist.  Operator  and  Betoncher.- f .  B.  Baily,  SI,  Gt.  Oxford-st.,  I/pooL 
Artist,  well  up.— P.  Eckhart,  105,  Hall-pl.,  HaU-pk.,  Paddington. 


Printer,  flrst-olass,  to  Manage.— Byrne  ft  Co.,  Biehmond,  Surrey. 
Printer  ft  Toner,  ^-plate.— H.  Friedmann,  The  GroTe,  Stratford,  E. 
Assist.  Landscape  Printer.— Carl  Norman,  Graphic  Yllla,TnmbridgeWdls 
Operator  for  Lreland.— D.  W^  c/o  Marion  and  Co.,  8oho-sq. 
Printer,  young  and  derer.— J.  8.  Gatford,  Art  Gallery,  lUraooDbe. 
Assistant  Operator  immediately.— P.  O  ,  c/o  Marion  ft  Co.,  Soho-sq. 
Operator,  devcr,  for  three  months.— Silas  Eastham,  Southport. 
Betoncher,  three  days  a  week.— J.  8.  Bayfield,  10,  Hl^-st.,  Notting-hilL 
Betoncher,  clever.— John  Hawke,  Oeorge-st.,  Plymouth. 
Assist.  Oper.,  first-dass  Betouch.— Disderi  ft  Co..  4,  Brook-st.,  HanoTer-s^. 
Out-door  dry-plate  Operator.— B.  Ward  ft  Co.,  166,  Piccadilly. 
811.  Print,  ft  Ton.— Mrs.  Harbome,  800,  Yictoriap-rd.,  Aston,  Birmingham. 
English  Lady  for  France  (shop).— E.  E.  Y.,  24,  Mark-la.,  B.C. 
Out-door  Operator,  Monochrome,  Betonoh.— A.  K.,  Photo.  Now$  Oifioe. 
Operator,  generally  useful.— A.  H.,  68,  f  ullerton-rd.,  Wandsworth. 
Operator,  nrst-dass,  for  Oity  firm.— J.  B.,  Photo.  Jfowt  Offlce. 
Assist.  Printer,  good  Ylgnet.— J.  Buokmann.  5,  Watfleld-rd.,  Baling  Dean. 
Operator  for  Ireland,— I).  W.,  q/o  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-ea. 
Artist,  for  black-and-white.— O.  N.,  118,  High-st,  Netting  HilL 
Printer  and  Toner,  first-dass.— Cobb  and  Son,  WeDington-st.,  Woolwich. 
Printer  andTon^,  to  manage.— Yander  Weyde,  182,  Begent-st.,  W. 
Oollotype  Printer,  Woodburytype,  fto.— X.  jL,88,  Poultry,  B.a 
Artist,  skilful,  at  60/-  per  week.— Winter.  Derby. 
Piintor  and  Yignetter. — Dickinson's,  114,  NewBond-st. 
Photographer  on  Wood.— Photo,  68,  Salcott-rd.,  Wandsworth  Conunon. 
Printer  ft  Toner,  generally  nseftil.— Hallier,  Sudlord-rd.,  WalsalL 
Assistant  Operator,  first-dass.— Byrne  ft  Co.,  Biehmond,  Surrey. 
Floater.— Tavistock  Alb.  Wks,  1,  Taristock-pl.,  Harrow-rd.,  Kensal  Green. 
Lady  Correspondent  and  Shop.— West  and  Bon,  Bajrle  Uouse,  Oospoft. 
Operator  for  Ireland.— D.  W..  e/o  Marion  dA«l  Go.,  8oho-sq. 
Operator  in  Hor»ham.— 8.  Bayfield,  10,High-st.,  Notting^ill-gate. 
Betoncher,  tj  finish  enlargements. — Whitlock,  New-et.,  Birmingham. 
Young  Man,  good  all  round. — Beta.  Wtatern  JSrpreu,  Bideford,  DeTon. 
Printer  (male  or  female)  for  Bristol. — Hoi  den,  23,  Queen-st.,  Plymouth. 
Carbon  or  Lambertype  Photo.— W.  B.  Woodbury,  Manor^rd.,  8.  Noiwood. 
Printer  and  Toner  for  couotry.— Bunyard,  36,  Mildma\  -st.,  Mildmay-pk. 
Carbon  Enlarger  and  Printer,  piece  work.— A.  D.  C.,  Photo,  Jfewt  Office. 
Operator  and  Printer.— Apply,  60,  Glarenee-rd^Hackney. 
Operator  (dry  plate), also  Betoncher.— Lauder,  westmoreland-st.,  Dublin. 
Vnd0r4«]etnian.— jshew  ft  Co.,  182,  WaidouMi.,  OzA>rd<«t.,  W. 
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RETOUCHING  FOR  AMATBUBS. 

Saom  diy  plates  hare  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  amatear  photo- 
giaphen  the  posaibllitj  of  turning  oat  fairlj  saoceasfnl 
portraits  working  in  ordinary  rooms,  those  who  have  taken 
np  the  practice  of  portraiture  feel  very  keenly  the  disad- 
vantage at  which  they  are  plaoed  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  retouching,  and  feel  it  all  the  more  keenly  because 
it  18  almost  the  only  point  in  which  they  find  themselves 
really  quite  unable  to  compete  with  the  professional. 

It  is  nnlikely  that  amiteurs  should  ever  actually  compete 
with  professionals  in  that  arc  which,  however  doubtful  a 
one  it  may  be  from  an  artistic  point  ot  view,  is  certainly  a 
popular  one  with  the  public.  Still,  thore  is  a  certain 
amount  of  Tetouching  skill  which  the  amateur  may  easily 
acquire,  and  which  would  be  just  enough  to  greatly  improve 
the  general  style  of  his  portrait  work.  In  fact,  the  amount 
o&retouchin^  for  which  the  amateur  is  likely  to  gain  the 
necessary  skill  is  precisely  that  amount  which  will  actually 
improve  the  photograph  from  the  most  severely  artistic 
point  of  view.  He  may  acquire  the  skil  I  necessary  to  remove 
the  blemishes  which  are  due  to  the  photographic  plate  or 
prooQse  itself. 

The  blemishes  to  which  we  refer  are  spots  due  to  defects 
in  the  plate^pots  which  may  exist  on  the  skin  of  the 
•nbjeot,  out  are  perceived  with  much  less  vividness  by  the 
human  eye  than  by  the  photographic  eye  ;  the  increased 
distinctness  of  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  the  too  great  heaviness 
of  shadows. 

We  believe  that  the  reason  why  amateurs  seldom  acquire 
the  neoeesary  skill  to  eliminate  these  defects  is  beoanse  they 
have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  how  to  commence  work.  We 
shall  give  a  few  hints  on  the  matter. 

The  first  attempts  may  be  made  without  a  retouching 
dask,^  the  negative  being  held  against  a  window.  The 
pOBtion  involved  by  this  mode  of  procedure  is  by  no  means 
a  oooifortable  one,  moreover  the  eyes  are  ezoessively  strained ; 
and  if  the  practice  of  retouching  is  to  be  continued,  a  ce- 
touohingdesk  must  be  used.  The  form  of  this  piece  of 
apparatus  is  well  known.  It  oonsists  of  a  frame  for  holding 
the  negative  at  a  convenient  angle  for  working  on,  a  mirror 
or  piece  of  white  paper  being  placed  below  it  to  reflect 
light  through  it.  Such  a  desk  may  be  purchased,  or  may 
be  made  by  a  photographer  who  is  somewhat  ot  a 
mechanician. 

Before  a  negative  is  retouched,  a  proof  should  be  taken  of 
it.  The  next  step  is  to  get  a  surface  on  which  a  pencil 
will  work  or  **  bite."  The  negative  should  be  varnished 
with  a  hard  varnish.  There  are  sold  various  mediums  whic^ 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  to  be  worked  on,  but  we  have 
found  none  of  them  to  give  a  result  perceptibly  better  than 
can  be  obtained  with  turpentine.  A  single  drop  of  this  is 
plaoed  on  the  part  to  be  retouched —generally  the  fooe,  ii 


the  subject  be  k  portrait — and  is  qucklj  spread  over  it  either 
with  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  or  with  a  bit  of  chamois 
leather.  It  is  gently  rubbed  with  a  circular  motion  till  the 
part  is  dry.  A  pencil  will  now  bite  freely.  It  is  said  that 
the  film  has  a  «« tooth." 

An  H  pencil  of  good  quality  will  be  found  about  the 
best  to  work  with.  The  point  must  be  made  exceedingly 
sharp.  This  should  be  done  by  first  sharpening  the  pencil 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  knife,  then  by  rubbing  it  to  a 
very  fine  point  on  a  piece  of  drawing  paper. 

We  now  refer  to  the  print  to  see  what  portions  it  is  desir- 
able to  modify.  We  will  find  first  of  all,  probably,  several 
spots  which  are  too  dark.  We  look  for  the  corresponding 
transparent  spots  on  the  negative.  The  pencil  is  brought 
to  bear  on  one  of  those,  and  by  a  gentle  circular  motion 
the  spot  is  caused  to  disappear.  Se  we  do  with  all  irregu- 
larities which  are  due  either  to  defects  in  the  filmsi  or  mere 
irregularities  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  sitter. 

We  have  now  other  difficulties  to  look  at.  The  line 
which  passes  from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  cheek 
is  sore  to  appear  more  intense  in  the  print  than  it  did  in 
the  subject  Very  likely  the  same  will  apply  to  lines  from 
the  corner  of  the  nose  downwards.  We  must  reduce  the 
transparency  of  these  parts  on  the  negative,  and  also  shorten 
the  lines  by  blending  them  with  the  rest  of  the  face.  We 
do  this  by  gedtle  strokes  of  the  pencil,  being  in  no  hurry, 
but  by  decrees  working  the  lines  partly  away. 

Lines  of  age  and  wrinkles  are  not  difficult  to  soften  :  In 
fact,  they  are  more  easily  modified,  than  the  lines  which  we 
have  just  referred  to,  but  the  amateur  requites  to  use  great 
judgment  before  he  touches  them.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  whereas  the  sloping  lines  just  mentioned  are  seldom 
other  than  a  disfigurement  when-very  strongly  marked,  the 
lines  of  age  frequently  give  a  beauty  of  their  own  to  a  face. 
As  a  lule,  in  the  case  of  reallj  old  people,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  modify  these  lines.  It  is  in  the  case  of  people  of  an  un* 
certain  age,  especially  ladies,  that  there  is  necessity  for 
retouching  in  this  particular  direction.  These  lines,  harelv 
visible  to  the  eye,  trequently  come  out  with  startling  vivia- 
ness  on  the  photographic  plate.  It  is  only  neoessaiy  to  run 
the  point  of  a  sharp  pencil  along  such  lines,  when  they  may 
be  either  softened  or  eliminated  altogether,  as  may  be 
thought  desirable.  Care  muat  be  taken  not  to  tear  through 
the  varnish  in  doing  this.  If  the  lines  are  very  strongly 
marked,  and  require  to  be  much  reduced,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  softer  pencil  than  the  H;  an  UB,  or  even  a  B, 
will  do. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  in  the  print  from  an  un* 
tonched  negative,  especially  when  there  has  been  slight 
under-exposure,  there  is  a  somewhat  too  sudden  transition 
from  high  light  to  shadow,  whereby  there  is  a  lossof  round- 
nesj  in  the  effect.  To  slightly  improve  this  defect  is  about 
the  limit  in  the  way  of  retouching  which  the  amateur  Is 
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likely  to  reach.  He  maj  increaae  the  roandness  by  making 
the  traaflition  in  the  negative  from  opacity  to  transparency 
le88  sadden.  This  he  does  by  working  with  the  pencil  in 
fine  lines  ronnd  the  parts  where  the  transition  commences. 
Great  care  and  some  practice  are  necessary  to  do  this  with 
anj  soocess. 

ft  will  be  noticed  that  the  derects  which  are  eliminated 
are  only  such  as  appear  on  the  print  too  dark,  and  on  the 
negative  too  transparent.  Those  which  appear  too  opaque 
on  the  negative  and  too  light  on  the  print  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  working  on  each  print  separately. 

The  first  attempt  at  retouching  may  be  made  on  a  nseless 
negative,  but  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  to  nse 
such,  as  it  is  easy  to  wipe  out  the  pencil  marks  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory.  A  drop  of  turpentine  applied  as  at  the 
beginning  will  do  this. 


MR.  COWAN'S  SLIDE-CARRIER  FOR  THE 

LANTERN. 

This  apparatus^  which  was  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Club,  enables  the  lantemist  to  bring  a 
nefw  slide  into  the  field  of  the  lantern  with  rapidity  and 
exactness,  the  transition  being  almost  instantaneous. 

It  oonsists  of  a  wooden  base -piece,  A  B,  npon  which 
there  slides  a  kind  of  double  frame,  D  C.    A  pair  of 
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upright  boards,  shaped  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
serve  to  keep  the  sliding  frame  in  position.  The  two 
divisions,  I  and  J,  of  the  sliding  double  frame,  are  grooved 
80  as  to  receive  tue  usual  lantern  slide  (8^  in.  square),  and 
whichever  of  the  divisions  stands  at  the  end  of  the  base- 
piece  Ib  first  charged  with  a  slide.  A  steady  pull  at  the 
string  situated  at  the  other  extremity,  6,  brings  the  slide 
into  pontion,  and  the  other  division  can  now  be  charged ; 
after  which,  a  pull  at  the  second  string  brings  the  new 
slide  into  the  field. 

The  fact  of  the  slide  which  remains  in  the  outer  division 
of  the  double  frame,  being,  in  great  part  vlaible  to  the 
manipulator  until  the  moment  when  it  is  shot  into  the 
field,  is  an  advantage,  as  there  is  a  considerable  probability 
of  any  error  in 'placing  the  slide  being  noticed  before  the 
pioture  is  exhibited. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  GREAT  SAHARA  WITH  A 

CAMERA. 

BT  A  COCKNET.* 

Thbbb  are  only  two  trains  a-day  to  Batna,  and  some  six 
hours  are  necessary  for  a  journey  of  seventy-five  miles. 
Batna,  so  the  guide-books  say,  means  simply  an  encamp- 
ment for  the  night,  and  I  think  the  guide-books  are  quite 
right.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  think  of  encamping 
more  than  a  night  if  he  could  help  it.  Before  you  are  half- 
way there,  the  country  has  changed  for  the  worse,  and  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  dry  arid  plains,  with  an  occasional 
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stretch  of  water  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  green  herb 
beside  it.  A  tropical  sun  beats  down  fiercely  over  the 
black  mud  .waste,  and  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  tree  or  bush.  It  might  be  the  great  desert 
itself  already,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  amid 
the  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some  8,000  feet 

The  photographer  en  voyo^  does  not  now-a-days  require 
to  develop  his  plates  as  in  the  old  collodion  days,  but 
boiling  water  is  sometimes  welcome  to  him,  whether  as  a 
luxury  or  a  necessity.  I  always  take  the  means  with  me 
to  obtain  this,  whenever  there  is  occasion  u  r  jogh  it, 
whether  the  idea  is  to  purify  water  bv  boiling,  or  to  make 
an  occasional  cup  of  tea.  So  I  will  here  mention  how  I 
am  provided  in  this  respect.  A  flat  sponge  spirit-lamp  is 
in  my  outfit,  and  a  tin  flask  of  spirit  This  is  not  methy- 
lated spirit,  but  pure,  so  that  if  any  leaks  out  among  your 
linen  there  is  no  disagreeable  smelL  A  little  saucepan, 
with  a  handle  that  doubles  inwards,  I  prefer  to  a  kettle,  for 
it  takes  my  tea  in  a  tin -foil  package.  Moreover,  I  carry 
a  dozen  little  cambric  t>ags,  the  use  of  which  I  will  explain. 
When  I  want  a  cup  of  tc^,  my  saucepan  (it  holds  about  a 
pint)  is  filled  with  water  and  made  boiling  ;  then  as  much 
tea  as  is  necessary  is  put  into  one  of  the  bags  and  immersed 
in  the  boiling  water.  My  tea  made,  I  remove  the  bag  aad 
throw  it  away  with  the  tea  leaves.  In  this  way  my  sauce- 
pan is  always  clean,  and  will  serve  immediately  afterwards 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Another  serviceable  thing  to  carry  with  yon  is  a  few 
yards  of  thin  waterproofing.  Mine  weighs  but  a  few  o uncea 
per  yard.  I  find  this  very  useful  for  enveloping  my  dark 
slides  before  putting  into  the  side-pocket  readv  for  use. 
Dust  is  everywhere  just  now,  and  really  the  only  way  to 
keep  it  out  is  by  an  envelope  of  this  material.  Thanks  to 
a  simple  covering  of  this,  which  is  also  as  opaque  as  brown 
paper,  I  have  so  far  kept  my  slides  and  plates  free  from 
dust  and  grit. 

You  are  now  in  la  vrate  Afrique^  as  the  landlord  at  the 
Batna  auberge  has  it  Dilapidated  tents  of  dirty  fabric 
mark  the  encampments  of  Arabs  here  and  there,  very 
similar,  indeed,  to  our  gipsy  encampments  at  home,  except 
that,  instead  of  sorry  horses  picketed  around,  there  are 
ragged  camels  and  plump  little  asses.  The  blankets  or 
burnouses  of  these  roving  Arabs  are  much  more  dirty  and 
ragged  than  those  of  their  town  brethren,  and  altogether 
they  inspire  the  stranger  with  less  confidence.  Jones  and 
I  both  prefer  strolling  about  inside  the  Batna  walls  after 
sundown,  to  worrying  the  Arabs  near  their  encampments. 

Some  very  interesting  remains  of  a  Roman  city  are  close 
to  Batna,  at  a  pkice  called  Lamb^se.  The  French  depart- 
ment of  Beaux  Arts  have  spent  some  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  excavations,  and  with  such  success, 
that  a  most  complete  forum  has  been  unearthed,  together 
with  a  temple  with  several  columns  standing,  a  bath,  and  a 
portion  of  a  theatrd.  There  is  also  a  large  portion  of  the 
ProBtorium  standing,  wiUi  the  inscription  on  one  of  the 
arches,  *<  Legio  tertia  Augusta,*'  signifying  pretty  clearly 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  third  Aoffostan  legion.  This 
brings  us  somehow  within  measurable  distimce  of  the 
founders,  and  Jones  says  that  when  he  gets  home  he  shall 
overhaul  his  Caesar  for  an  account  of  it 

A  stately  Arab  in  his  spotless  white  toga  served  as 
guide,  and  added,  perhaps,  to  the  sentiments  of  tlie  scene. 
Before  us,  stretching  over  the  wild  hiUs  for  a  mile  or  more, 
were  scattered  the  relics  of  a  bygone  race,  the  ragged 
country  marked  here  by  a  graceful  column,  there  by  a  pile 
of  massive  masonry.  You  could  stand  on  the  broad 
platform  of  the  forum  and  hsiangne  the  soldiers  of  the 
third  Augustan  legion,  in  imagination,  if  not  in  reality. 
You  could  from  this  spot  see  in  your  mind's  eye  the  popu- 
lace ranged  round  the  theatre,  witnessing  a  drama 
**  Eh  I  what  is  it?  "  I  cry,  for  Jones  is  <»lling  to  me,  as  I 
stand  alone  at  a  solitary  spot  conjuring  up  these  pleasant 
fancies.  He  has  to  repeat  twice  before  I  can  hear.  <*  Why, 
a  panther  half  eat  up  a  dog  last  night,  about  here,  and 
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tbe  Tilbge  people  are  out  after  him  to*day,"  roars 
Jones. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  third  AaguBtan  legios  yaiiished 
mpidly  after  this,  and  aftemards  I  keep  close  to  the  guide. 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  Romans.  For  all 
thaty  the  romantic  fancies  do  not  come  back,  though  the 
iMknther  does  ;  and  whenever  I  am  rather  long  over  focus- 
nog  underneath  the  dark  cloth  my  stupid  companion  re- 
minds me  of  the  panther  of  Lambt^se. 

There  is  a  road  south  from  Batna,  along  which  a 
diligence  travels  as  far  as  El  Kantara,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Sahara,  but  thence  to  Biskra,  the  third  oasis,  there  is 
only  a  iraok.  The  French,  however,  threaten  a  railway 
not  only  to  the  Sahara,  but  for  some  200  kilometres  into 
it,  so  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  may  be  possible  to 
penetrate  the  great  desert  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
teaTing  the  northern  coast.  As  yet,  however,  the  railway 
has  stul  to  be  made,  so  we  book  places  in  a  diligence. 
whieh  is  to  take  us  the  last  stage  of  our  journey,  and 
wfaieh  leaves  Batna  at  five  in  the  morning. 

Oat  into  the  moonlight  we  drive,  through  a  cool  crisp 
air,  our  little  party  with  the  banquette  all  to  ourselves — 
the  banquette,  as  many  of  my  readers  know,  answering  to 
the  box-seat  of  a  stage-coach,  except,  as  Albert  Smith 
mod  to  say,  it  is  more  like  sitting  under  the  awning  of  a 
bathing  machine.  By-the-way,  Algeria  is  very  much  like 
dd-fashioned  France,  so  far  as  travellinji^  is  concerned : 
you  have  the  auberge,  and  you  have  the  diligence,  lliere 
are  no  hotels  worthy  of  the  name  in  East  Algeria ;  only 
the  auberge  is  to  be  found.  The  cuisine  is  excellent,  the 
sleeping  accommodation  tolerable,  the  conveDiences  vile. 
But  then  you  cannot  expect  all  the  luxuries  of  la  vie 
eTasphaltef  as  a  Frenchman  very  happily  expressed  city  life 
to  me  the  other  day,  and  to  a  Cockney  it  is  worth  while  ex- 
changing these  occasionally  for  a  bit  of  nature. 

The  diligence,  with  its  seven  or  eight  horses,  harnessed 
three  on  four  abreast,  is  also  enjoyable  for  a  time,  if  you 
are  not  relegated  to  the  omnibus  portion  of  the  vehicle. 
Twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  is  geoerally  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  wear  off  the  novelty,  and  then  you  begin  to  ap- 
preciate highly  the  thoughts  of  a  well-ordered  railway 
carriage. 

The  eoontry  is  bare  and  sterile  to  a  degree,  your  only 
thought  being  as  to  where  the  diligence  will  next  find  horses 
in  such  a  wilderness.  The  human  beings  you  encounter 
by  the  wayside  are  an  occasional  road-maker  (generally  a 
negro  of  the  bhickest  hue),  and  now  and  then  some  ragged 
Aiaba  driving  along  groups  of  mangey  camels,  laden, 
i^parently,  with  dirty  bed  mattresses.  The  bed-ticking, 
however,  is  full  of  com ;  and  as  the  lumbering  diligence 
with  its  elattering  horses,  comes  rumbling  along,  the  driver 
cracking  his  whip  right  and  left,  the  timid  camels,  with 
their  snake-like  necks  and  softly-cushioned  feet,  hurriedly 
make  way,  and  huddle  together  by  the  way-side  till  the 
noisy  oonveyance  has  gone. 

The  sun  glows  hot  and  red  over  the  rocky  ground ;  and 
presently  a  lofty  granite  ridge,  that  has  hitherto  barred 
the  way,  appears  cleft  in  twain,  leaving  a  narrow  portal 
that  IS  barely  broad  enough  for  the  road  and  torrent  that 
flows  beside  it  On  either  hand  the  towering  walls  of 
mddy  rock  overhang,  and  a  gorge  of  vast  dimensions  shuts 
in  the  traveller  on  all  sides.  But  only  for  ^  moment 
There  is  a  turn  in  the  road ;  and  then,  through  the  grand 
red  portal,  your  dust-worn  eyes  are  ravished  by  the  sight 
of  green  palm  trees  and  fresh  verdure  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growth.  This  is  £1  Kantara,  and  the  golden 
gate  of  the  desert — la  porte  d*6r  du  desert — as  it  has  been 
most  appropriately  termed,  and  these  fresh,  verdant  palm 
trees,  are  the  first  oasis. 

I  toy  to  retain  some  idea  of  the  massive  rent  in  the  rock 
Qpon  one  of  my  sensitive  plates,  but  it  is  a  difficult  task. 
I  cannot  see  the  tojp  of  the  rock  on  the  ground  glass.  I 
recede  fifty  paces,  tilt  my  tripod,  and  use  the  swing- back  of 
my  camera  to  its  utmost    In  this  way,  I  manage  to  get 


some  part  of  the  roadway  in  the  foreground,  and  obtain  a 
little  margin  of  sky  above  the  lofty  range.  Then  I  carry 
the  camera  into  the  gorge  itself,  picking  up,  on  my  way,  a 
stately  Arab,  who  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  look  over  his 
collection  of  papers,  but  who  is  not  quite  so  satisfied  when 
I  want  him  to  stand  away  at  some  distance  to  break  up 
my  foreground.  He  is  a  capital  guide,  he  calls  out  to  me 
from  the  spot  I  have  pnt  him,  and  he  has  received  many 
testimonials  from  people  who  have  employed  him.  In  the 
end,  I  have  to  look  tnem  through ;  and  I  find  my  stately 
Arab  friend  has  something  besides  testimonials ;  he  has 
an  £nglish  lady*s  photograph^  the  lady  in  a  well -fitting 
Jersey  and  jaunty  Corsair  cap — with  the  lady^s  name  at 
the  back  of  it  Ah  melvuo  wonder  he  scorned  (although 
he  took  it)  the  half-frano  I  offered  him  for  posing.  The 
fair  lady— she  left  her  address,  by-the-bye,  with  the 
stately  Arab,  as  well  as  her  name— must  have  treated  him 
very  well,  to  make  him  think  a  sixpence  too  little  for  doing 
nothing  for  some  five  minutes  or  so.  I  wonder,  thoaab, 
whether,  when  she  so  kindly  gave  her  portrait  to  this 
coffee- coloured  Othello,  she  ever  dreamt  he  would  show 
it  to  every  passing  stranger.  And,  by  the  way,  I  could 
give  her  a  photograph  of  him  now,  if  she  would  accept  it 

A  native  mud  village  with  its  characteristic  flat  roofs 
in  shelter  of  the  oasis  is  so  pleasing  that  my  friend  Jones 
and  I  go  on  our  way,  leaving  wora  for  the  driver  to  pick 
us  up  as  he  goes.  There  is  a  street  of  houses  all  bnilt  with 
those  black. bricks  of  dried  mud  which  the  Isrealites  could 
not  make  without  straw,  and  this  we  forthwith  bag  in  the 
camera.  Then  there  is  a  market  place,  with  more  mud 
houses,  and  this,  too.  Jones  and  I  pay  our  attentions 
to. 

"  I  wish  you'had  taken  that  instead,*'  says  Jones,  point- 
ing to  a  group  of  palms  just  as  my  drop-shutter  has  fallen, 
(Jones  is  sucn  a  fool ;  he  always  waits  tiU  I  have  exposed, 
and  then  says  he  wishes  I  hadn't)  I  am  rather  sharp  with 
him,  therefore,  when  I  say,  that  I  don't  think  his  palms 
are  worth  a  plate.  ''  Don't  yon  ?  Well,  just  look  how 
gracefully  they  rise  against  the  sky  line ;  and  look,  too, 
where  the  desert  melts  away  in  the  distance.  Why,  jovl 
havn't  seen  such  a — why,  what  the  deuce  is  that  moving 
over  there  ? "  I  asked,  "  Where  ?  "  rather  sulkily. 
**  Whv,  there  along  the  road  in  front  of  us.  Yes,  it  is— 
it  is  the  diligence."  And  off  scuttles  Jones  as  hard  as 
he  can  rnn,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  desert. 

The  mud  village  with  its  uncanny  Arabs  are  behind  me, 
the  desert  in  front.  Despite  my  difference  with  Jones,  I 
prefer  him  to  the  Arabs,  and  with  one  sweep  I  gather  up 
camera  and  tripod  and  all.  The  sun  does  not  shine,  it 
blazes— Jones  has  got  the  umbrellas— but  it  is  a  question  of 
must,  and  'helter-skelter  I  go  in  this  heavy  marching 
order  over  ^the  scorched  eronnd.  Jones  set  up  shouting 
as  soon  as  he  started,  and  by  great  good  fortune  a  man 
hanging  at  the  back  of  the  diligence  sees  hiuL  The 
machine  stops,  and  in  five  minutes'  time,  thank  goodness, 
I  am  safe  and  sound  once  more  from  hungiy  lions,  dog* 
eating  panthers,  and  blood-thirsty  Arabs.  '*  Tes,"  says 
my  friend,  **  it's  a  good  thing  I  ran  off  when  I  did,  or  yoa 
wonld  have  been  nowhere."  This  is  only  his  view  of  affairs, 
I  need  soaroely  say. 

Still  onwards  over  the  black  parched  ground.  There  is 
still  a  low  mountain  range  dividing  us  from  the  true 
Sahara,  and  before  we  reach  this,  another  green  oasis 
comes  into  sight  But  I  don't  get  down  to  take  any 
more  photographs.  I  prefer  sitting  under  the  awning  of 
the  banquette ;  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  glaring  sun- 
light may  be  too  bright  for  photograph  v.  At  any  rate, 
I  want  to  finish  this  letter  and  put  it  into  the  post, 
and  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  this  if  I  am  left  behind 
again. 

Now  we  come  upon  patches  of  sand,  and  now  again  the 
ground  is  covered  with  white  powder  as  if  it  had  been 
dredged  with  flour.  I  consalt  the  driver,  and  he  says  it  is 
saltpetre,  and  that  the  Freaoh  military  authorities  used  at 
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one  time  to  gaUierit  forgaapowclerinakiag.  What  a  pity 
there  ia  Dot  ^ome  rapid  nitrate  of  potash  derelopei  kDOwn, 
and  tlien  I  ooold  get  down,  and  oollect  some  free,  gratii, 
for  nothing — tint  no,  thank  you,  I  forgot ;  no  more  getbieg 
down  for  me^ 

More  und,  more  drorea  of  camels,  more  dost,  and  mote 
heat.  We  have  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  raoge, 
and  are  now  slowly  .climbing  the  Col  de  Sfa,  aa  thia  laat 

Km  ia  termed.  The  enn  ia  letting,  and  the  rocka  are 
ood  red  in  the  mddy  ^low.  On  toil  the  hones,  on,  on, 
till  gradnallj  the  anrnmit  ia  reached,  and  we  have  bat  ten 
more  kilometres  now  to  oar  joumey'a  end.  The  driTer 
gets  hia  horses  once  more  into  a  trot,  and  then  we  emerge 
npon  a  terraoe-like  road,  whence  the  full  desert  ia  seen  at 
our  feet. 

B«hold  a  bonadlesa  plain  of  golden  sand,  aa  broad  and 
U  far  as  the  sea  itMlf.  Nay,  the  flat  horlzoa  ia  farther  off 
than  at  sea,  tor  here  and  taere  are  patohea  of  green  that 
aopply  a  middle  diatance^  and  seem  to  carry  the  eye  on,  on, 
into  the  remote  distance.  The  green  patches  are  palms 
that  form  the  oaais,  but  all  is  on  one  even  level,  that  re- 
oedes  to  the  end  of  Tirion.  The  tints  from  the  setting 
ran  stain  the  foreground  a  gorgeous  pnrple,  and  there 
is  a  glitter  afar  off  resembling  that  of  daylight  playing 
npon  the  ocean.  No  wouder  the  jaded  French  soldiers,  as 
they  wearily  climbed  the  Col  de  Sfa  for  the  first  time  and 
oame  upon  thia  scene,  cried  out  for  very  joy,  "The  sea  I 
the  seal"    It  was  like  the  first  step  home  again. 

Another  hour's  trot  through  the  twilight,  and  we  are 
under  the  dark  shadows  of  tbe  Biskra  palms.  Our  dili- 
gence pulls  up  before  a  colonnade  that  faces  the  welcome 
shade,  and  white-robed  Araba  gather  round  to  see  tbe 
arrivals.  "Hotel  Sahara?"  calls  out  my  friend  Jonea, 
handing  down  the  precious  reflector  lantern  we  have  safely 
oarried  some  fifteen  hnndred  miles.  '<  A  moi  Monaienr, 
replies  a  swarthy  "  blanket,"  and  the  inatrument  ia  pl&ecd 
•alely  in  hia  handa. 

And  what  did  yon  see  first?  Well,  it  was  nearly  dark 
ai  we  walked  along  tbe  oorered  colonnade,  but  on  the  way 
to  the  hotel  I  peeped  through  a  oanTas  cnrtain  that  hid  one 
of  the  doorways ;  it  was  a  eaI6,  full  of  company,  and  there 
VM  a  biUfard-table  and  a  gentleman  with  a  cigarette  in  his 
month  making-  a  cannon  off  the  red.  And  as  I  stood 
and  watched  him,  there  came  to  me  themusicof  amilitary 
band  from  under  the  palm  trees.  Soyoasee,  after  all,  that 
irith  billiards  and  band,  and  shady  palm  groves,  au  oasis 
In  the  desert  of  Sahara  is  not  such  a  bad  place  for  a 
Cockaey  to  eome  to. 


THB    SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  EELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  C.  EAT  WOODS, 
III.— The  SPEtTRDH. 

Wk  are  now  in  a  poaition  to  make  ourselves  acqnaioted 
irith  the  spectcom,  and  to  oonaider  a  few  of  the  properties 
of  light  on  which  the  epeetroacope  is  able  to  impart  infor- 
mation ;  but  it  is  abaolntely  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  we 
ahonld  make  oorselre*  familiar  with  the  different  parts  of 
thia  rainbow- coloured  band,  before  we  can  properly  at- 
tempt to  define  any  of  tbe  points  bearing  on  the  familiar 
operations  of  the  laboratory  and  dark-room.  It  is  not 
needful  to  study  the  speotram  too  minutely ;  it  will  be 
anffiuent  to  beoome  acquainted  with  oerlain  defined  land- 
marks by  which  it  will  be  posaible  more  or  leu  accurately 
to  point  to  any  particular  part  of  tbe  spectrum. 

We  have  some  each  index  in  the  oolonrs  of  the  speo- 
trum,  but  that  alone  ia  not  auSicieDL  To  say  that  such 
and  sooh  a  thing  takes  place  at  the  blue  end,  for  instance, 
ia  vague,  and  may  or  may  not  convey  an  idea  with  scienti- 
fic precision.  Nor  is  that  all  All  eyes  are  not  the  same, 
and  apart  from  definite  oolour-blindnesa,  two  persons  may 
not^ther  the  same  meotal  impression  from  looking  at  a 
partionUi  p4rt  of  (be  speotium,     Again,  the  oonditioD  of 


the  eye  ia  not  alwaya  the  same,  for  by  nung  the  eye  to 
some  puticnlar  colour  for  a  tine,  it  is  es^y  to  prodnoe  a 
partial  and  temporary  oolour-blindnesi,  to  make  the  retina 
less  sensitive  to  certain  rays-  The  reader  will  see  this 
clearly,  perhaps,  by  a  few  iUnstrationa  from  actual 


experience  with  tbe  speettosoope.  Ask  two  observers,  for 
instance,  where  the  green  and  blue  parts  of  the  apeetnun  sp« 
pear  to  blend ;  they  will  aeldom  mane  the  aame  place.  Again, 
look  with  the  speotrosoope  towards  a  dull  part  of  the  sky, 


then  to  a  bright  portion,  and  lastly  to  the  ■> 
each  change  id  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  colours  of 
the  speotruni  will  appear  to  have  ahifted  their  poution  in 
tefereoce  to  tte  dark  vAu  lines.  Tbe  change  in  positimi 
may  be  seiall,  but  it  will  be  enongh  k>  show  how  inefficient 
the  sensation  of  colour  is  to  define  accurately  any  given 
part  of  the  spectrum.  This  has  been  very  well  put  by 
the  Aatronomer-Boyal  for  Scotland,  who  says;  "The 
coloors,  onfortnnately,  are  not  indeed  ao  abaolntely 
constant  in  spectrum  place  aa  are  the  Fraunhoferic  lines  ; 
for  they  (the  colours)  seem  to  be  endaed  with  certain 
extents  of  locomotion  in  tbe  n)SOtrum  accordiag  to  the 
brightness  of  the  light  at  the  time,  and  the  s'  ' 


i  of  the 


appearance  of  a  ooloor  from  one  side  of  the  spectra_ 

to  the  other,  but  only  prodiiee  cert^n  small  variationa  of 

4-  or  —  on  the  standard  colour  at,  and  for,  that  place."* 

The  colonr  sensation  caused  by  a  particnlar  ray  oannot, 

therefore,  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  more  than  a  general 

indication  of  its  poaition ;   bat  aa  a  rough  guide  it  is 

snfQcientiy  uaefnl,  snd  will  be  frequently  nsed  in  these 

pagea    To  begin  with,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 

indicate  where  aod  how  the  reader  will  recognize  tbe 

principal  Fraunhoferic  lines  without  some   snch  goidft 

rum  the  spectroaoope  then  to  a  bright  portion  of  dte 

sky,  asing  a  magnifler  in  plaoe  of  the  ground  glasa  if  the 

camera  is  being  used.      For  the  central    parts  of  the 

spectrum  this  light  will  be  quite  bright  enough,  and  will 

not  tire  the  eyes ;  but  for  the  rays  in  the  dark  bine  and 

violet,  and  for  the  extreme  red  end,  the  direct  light  of  the 

D  may  be  required.    If  more  conrenient,  a  small  mirror 

pieceof  lookbg-glass  may  be  used  to  throw  the  light 

:o  the  slit  of  the  Inatrument  placed  horizontally  iast«ad 

of  pointing  it  to  the  snu  or  sky. 

The  line  that  can  be  moat  anmiBtakably  teoogniudis  the 
line  called  U  in  the  yellow.  This  lineis  seen  really  to  oontixt 
of  two  when  viewed  nnder  higher  dispersion.  Looking  from 
D  towards  the  red,  another  well-marked  dark  line  is  noticed, 
called  C ;  still  lowor  In  the  red,  and  if  the  inatrament  ia 
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turned  onlytowarda  the  aky  almost  at  the  extreme  part  of 
theredendofthevlsiblespectrum,  isB.  if  the  spectroscope 
be  pointed  to  the  sun,  it  la  posuble  to  see  lower  atillin  the 
apeotrum,  and  A  will  come  into  view.  Below  A  theapeo- 
trum  is,  to  most  people,  quite  invisible,  and  some  oannot 
even  see  so  far.  Returning  to  D,  and  travelling  from  that 
line  to  more  refrangible  parts  of  the  spectrum,  certain 
definite  lines  will  be  seen  about  the  middle  of  tbe  green. 
These  are  B,  and  just  beyond  E,  the  b  gcoap.  "little  b" 
aa  it  ia  called,    in  a    apectrosoo^    of  small  diaperar- 


'  little  b  "  appears  as  one  thin  ant 


B  thick  line,  I 


a  thin 


•  rim  Sartl^  -lUiiln  BpMtniMspla." 
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Ua«  bang  nearut  to  £.  With  higher  diaperaion  the  thick 
line  i*  reaolTed  into  two.  A  little  beyood  the  green,  jait  in 
the  blue,  is  F.  G  1b  the  oeotre  of  a  gronp  of  dark  tines  b 
the  Tiolot-blne  or  indigo.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  violet 
■re  the  twolineeformarly  spoken  otM  H|  andH^  but  now 
ealled  H  and  K.  These  tines  require  a  strong  light,  that 
of  aky  Boaroely  being  sofficieot  erea  when  the  eye  is  in  a 
most  hvonrable  oondition  for  Bering  them.  The  writer 
Mn  only  see  them  with  diffionlty  under  any 'd roam etaneea. 

Below  the  red  we  hare  inniible  r»B  that  giye  a  sensa- 
tion  of  heat,  and  were  oonaeqnently  callea  heat  rays ; 
bejDitd  the  violet  we  Iuts  rays  which  the  photographer's 
noaitiTe  plate  ean  reoeive,  ud  whioh  were  called  actinic 
or  Aaical  ray».  Theae  terma  never  received  a  great 
aiBaaiit  of  attrattioa  from  speotnMoopiste,  and  need  not 
be  mentioned  again,  for  Qiey  are  now  qatte  obsolete  in 
•dentifie  literature  and  oonversation,  the  terms  iafra-red 
and  tiltra-viokt  having  been  snbstitnted  for  them.  To  eall 
the  ultra- violet  rajs  m  actinic  rajs  is  qnite  abenrd,  when, 
aa  will  be  (hown  later  on,  the  maximum  reducing  effect  of 
Um  qieetmm  is  with  moet  compoonde  nearer  to  G-. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  prinoipal  Fraonhoferio  lines, 
«•  shown  in  an  ordinal?  spectroscope,  are  not  wrrect, 
bowerer,  the  leas  refrangible  end  being  eompresMd,  com- 
pared with  the  more  refrangible  end.  The  effect  is  much 
die  same  as  if  we  attempted  to  draw  a  scale  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  made  it  one  mch  to  the  foot  at  one  end.  gcadn- 
atug  it  np  to  two  or  three  inehee  to  the  foot  at  the  other 
end.  Let  na  represent  the  lines  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
diffraetion  apectnim  (to  be  treated  later  on),  at  diatances 
apart  proportionate  to  th^  wave-lengths.  A  compariMn 
Of  the  solar  speotmm  in  fig.  6,  with  that  of  &g.  7,  wiU  show 
how  tnnch  the  prismatic  spectmrn  ia  distorted. 
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Hitherto  we  have  been  conaiderlDf  the  eolar  spectrnm ; 
bat  if  we  examine  the  spectrnm  given  by  a  aolid  body 
raidered  laminona,  such  ae  a  whiteOiot  poker,  or  the  par- 
ticlea  of  carbon  in  an  ordinary  gas  or  lamp  flame,  we  get  a 
q»eetmm  perfectly  continaoos  instead  of  being  crMaed 
with  black  lines.  If  we  examine  the  apectnim  of  an  in- 
candescent vapour,  we  get  a  qMctram  of  bright  lines  on  a 
dark  groond.  A  flame  containing  sodiam  vapour,  for  in- 
stance, gives  ns  a  bright  line  in  the  yellow,  which  Fraun- 
bofer  fonnd  to  be  coincident  with  the  D  line  of  the  solar 
qieetrnm  (No.  2,  fig.  6).  If  the  light  from  a  flame  coloored 
with  sodiam  or  one  of  its  salts  be  allowed  to  pass  tbroagh 
Bodiiun  vapour  at  a  lower  temperatnre,  it  is  found  t&t 
the  aodinm  v^Mor  is  able  to  absorb  Uie  retr  light 
which  itself  giveeftffth  when  inouideeaent.  If  the  light 
laroined  tiy  the  q>eotnMOope  after 

a  vapour,  we  geta  eonttnnoaa  spec- 

.._  V  a  dark  line  (No.  8,  %  6).  Theae  faots 
led  Profeaaor  Stokes  and  othma  to  eome  to  the  oonclnaion 
that  sodium  existed  in  or  sammndln^  tiie  son,  and  ab- 
sorbed a  certun  amount  trf  the  light  given  out  by  the  body 
of  the  son.  In  1869  this  waa  brooght  more  prominently 
forward  by  Kirchoff  and  Bonsen,  the  former  of  whom  was 
soon  able  to  show  that  maov  of  the  other  lines  of  the 
solar  apeotrum  were  due  to  different  metals.  Thisreeetuch 
waa  ra^ly  followed  np,  and  we  got  to  know  sometliing  of 
the  oonatitntioa  of  not  only  the  snn,  but  many  of  the  other 
haarenly  bodies. 

The  eramhwtien  of  the  light  from  different  sonrceasion 
iwored  to  be  a  Tei7  ammate  and  delicate  means  of  analysii; 
sodiam.  Cor  instance^  can  be  detected  in  tiie  minnte  parti- 
daa  o(  dnat  floaUng  in  tjie  atmoqibere.  An  expnt  in 
yectroseow  can  leMily  analyie  a  sabetanoe  by  exaniininf 
Hs  light ;  tat  fn  the  faaodi  of  a  novice  the  very  delioaoj  ol 
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the  method  mars  Its  praoljcal  nsefnlnessin  the  laboratca?, 
for  anbetaoces  can  tfans  be  detected,  the  presence  of  whiui 
cannot  be  shown  by  other  meant. 


LESSONS  IN  OPTICS  FOR  PHOTOOBAPHEBS. 

BY  CAFTAIM  W.  DE  W.  ABNET,  R.E.,  F.It.S. 
LE330N  X. — contintied. 
Portion  oj  tilt  iSiqp.— The  position  of  the  stop  in  a  lena  is 
I  important  point  to  which  to  attend.     The  best  position 
can  be  calcnlated,  or  can  be  ascertained  readily  by  trial. 
Uf  one  evil  special  care  sbonld  be  taken,  vie.,  that  a  "  Bare 
spot "  on  the  plate  arising  from  an  image  of  diaphragm 
itself  shonld  be  avoided.    The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer 
first  bronght  this  prominently  to  notice  in  1867,  and  offered 
an  eiplanation  of  it  through  the  Goarteey  of  Sir  J.  Ueraohel, 
The  origin  of  the  flare  spot  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing diagram,  and   to  illustrate  onr  remarks  the  simplest 


/■S-  60. 

ca«e  has  been  taken,  which  is^  where  the  centre  of  carvatme 
of  the  anterior  sarfaoe  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  dia- 

ehragm.  Let  A  be  the  centre  of  currature  of  tbe  first  snr- 
loe  and  also  the  oentie  of  the  atop,  and  B  that  of  the  seoond 
sarface.  Then  trace  the  conrBo  of  ■  ray  from  A,  such  as 
A  G.  Since  A  C  ia  perpendicular  to  the  first  surface,  it 
will  pass  to  D  without  ruraotion,  whence  part  will  be  re- 
fracted along  D  G  to  form  the  proper  image  of  the  object, 
and  part  will  be  reflected  back  to  K,  where  it  will  again  be 
refiected  to  £,  part  being  reflected  again,  bnt  now  of  so 
feeble  a  character  as  to  be  negligible,  and  ihe  greater  part 
be  refracted  to  F.  So  that  at  F  we  shall  have  an  image  <A 
the  centre  of  the  stop  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  By 
treating  the  other  points  of  the  aperture  at  A  in  the  tame 
manner,  it  would  be  found  tbat  at  F  we  had  an  image  of  A. 
There  being  no  receiving  screen  there,  the  rays  would  paai 
to  the  plate  or  foooatiDg  screen  on  whieh  tbe  image  of^tbe 
object  was  received,  and  form  a  central  spot  of  flare.  The 
position  of  the  stop  is  worse  the  more  nearly  F  coin- 
cides with  the  focus  of  the  image  of  the  ob]ect,and  for  tbie 
resBon  it  will  be  found  that  by  moving  the  stop  nearer  to 
or  further  from  tbe  lens,  tbe  flare,  though  not  obliterated, 
can  he  made  to  diffuse  eqnttUy,  or  nearly  so,  over  the  plate. 
Our  previous  lessons  will  have  indicated  that  greater  flat- 
ness of  field  is  obtainable  by  moving  the  stop  further  from 
the  lens,  the  field  being  more  curved  aa  the  images  at  the 
margin  of  tbe  plate  are  formed  bv  "  oblique  control  "  rays. 
Central  flare  is  also  fonnd  in  double  combinations, 
oftenin  a  much  more  exaggerated  form,  and  is  mnchmore 
diffleult  to  get  rid  of  owing  to  centres  of  ourvatnres  of  the 
back  combtnation  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  sxia,  so  that 
whilst  by  shifting  the  stop  to  ^t  rid  of  one  image  of  the 
aperture  in  the  ^apbragm,  an  image  ia  called  up  from  the 
reflections  fiom  the  other  surface.  The  best  plan  to  get 
the  minimum  flare  ia  by  trial,  shifting  the  stop  till  that  ii 

Relative  IttumiMlion  of  the  Image  with  Diffarenl  Stop*. — 
Let  a  a  be  a  small  atop,  and  let  parallel  rays  be  proiecied 
on  the  lens,  then  the  tnigbtnesa  oi  the  image  will  be  depen- 
dent on  Uie  diameter  Q  R,  whioh  ia  equal  to  a  a,  and  & 
measure  of  the  Ulumination  to  form  the  image  at  F  i4 
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Sivsn  by  the  hue  of  th«  cone  of  »7b  ooUect«d  at  F,  i.t., 
J  the  ATM  of  which  Q  B  ia  &  Bection.  This  uw  m&j  be 
meuared  by  (Q  B)*.  SimilKrly,  with  an  apertara  b  b, 
the  illnmiiution  mar  be  meunnd  b;  (PS)'.  Uenco  it 
xuf  beaeen  that  the  brightiieM  of  the  image  formed  at  F 


of  a  diataiit  point  Tariee  m  the  ■qnare  of  the  diameters 
of  the  apertnna  nied.  Thus,  ta  one  lens  a  atop  of  i-intb 
dbmeter  will  onl/ give  an  image  a  quarter  ••  bnghtaa  that 
fotmed  hj  a  itop  of  ]-in^  diuneter.  In  genenJ,  if  «  be 
the  expoenre  intii  a  atop  of  diameter  a,  with  a  stop  of 
'  ir  ft  the  expontre  will  be 


If  we  wish  to  compue  two  lenaea  together,  nsiog  different 
atops,  we  mnit  cany  the  teaMDins  a  little  further. 

To  Calculate  Expoaurtt  with  Lenta  of  Different  Focal 
LengAt,  and  Differeal  Stttt  of  Biapkragiiu  (Slopi).—l^t 
AB  betheleiishivingafooalfeDKth(AG  orBC),  desciibe 
a  oiiole  with  diatanee  AC,  and  centre  C.  It  u  monifeal 
that  the  parallel  raya  proeeeding  from  a  distant  point  to 
fntm  an  image  of  the  point  at  G  onlf,  a  amall  part  of  the 


on  a  circle  DaTiog  a  diameter  AB  (fig.  52).    The  theweti- 
oallj  poaaible  rays  would  be  coUeeted  on  the  snrtaoe  of  a 
hemiapbera  UABG.    The  proportion  of  rays  collected  to 
thoee  theoretieally  poerible  la  therefore— 
-(AB}*        (AB). 

&(BC)'    !(Beyi' 

whioh  shows  that  the  illuminatioa  T&riea  directly  aa  the 
square  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  inversely  aa  the 
aqnaie  of  the  focal  length,  oru(X)3,  eallicg/tbe  focal 
length,  aod  a  the  aperture  of  the  leoa.  If,  then,  we  wish 
to  compare  two  lenaea  with  different  apertnrea  acd  focal 
lengths  together,  all  that  is  requisite  ia  to  nee  the  foUowicg 
formula:— 


li):. 

ay 


iriiete  ■  is  the  ezpoaore  with  the  first  leoe,  and  Ji  and 
a,  are  the  focal  length  and  aperture  respectively  of  the 
second  lens,  x  is  the  exposure  to  be  calouhrted. 

Ai  an  example,  sttppoae  it  is  known  that  a  lena  of 
twelve-inch  focal  length,  and  one-qMrter  of  an  ineh 


aperture,  requires  an  exposure  often  seconds,  what  ex- 
poenre most  be  given  to  the  same  sobjact  with  a  lens  of 
teii-inch  focna,  and  one. eighth  of  an  inch  aperture?  The 
above  formula  ii 


It  is  manifest,  then,  that  if  we  know  /and  a  for  any 
lena,  we  can  readily  oompare  it  for  rapidity  with  another 
lena  if  the  same  quantities  are  koown.  We  have  here 
neglected  the  abeorptiooe  due  to  varyins  thickneaaea  and 
qoalities  of  the  glaae  employed,  aa  also  the  namber  of  n* 
fleotiug  anrhuiM ;  bat  this  is  practically  immaterial.  It 
may  roughly  be  taken  that  each  refleettng  surface  dimin- 
ishes the  light  by  two  per  cent.,  bat  a  dirty  Ima  will  cut 
oft  very  much  more.  We  have  known  aa  much  as  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  be  cut  off  from  this  eaoae. 


QENERAL  NOTES. 

BT   COLOHKL  ELtTTAlB." 

We  are  ooocemed  mora  ospedsUy  with  the  gelatine  piocen ;  and 
if  ■  beginner  were  to  turn  over  Uia  pagM  of  the  joamala  to  know 
what  to  do,  or  if  on  olil  hand  wera  to  reFer  to  them  trving  to 
■liacOTsr  the  beat  procew,  he  would  be  rather  puulad  with  the 
unoont  and  variety  ha  had  to  deal  with.  Even  in  the  preeeDt 
day,  if  the  queation,  "  What  platee  do  you  oee,  and  how  do  you 
trekt  tbev  t "  wen  to  be  anawered  by  diflisrent  people,  the 
peiMn  aesking  iDfomtalion  would  have  a  variety  of  anaweta. 

A  very  great  deal  hw  been  written  rwaiding  tiu  gelatina  pn>- 
oeaij  but  notwillutanding,  iriiat  atr&aa  ms  aa  being  vary 
peooUar,  a  the  email  variation  between  the  make  and  tmatment 
ot  a  gelathie  pUt«  in  1873  and  one  hi  1888.  Muoh  diaeuaajon 
haa  been  owing,  no  donbl^  to  the  different  material  with  which 
writera  and  experimentaUati  had  been  working ;  for  inatanoa, 
the  proportians  of  an  emulsion  had  been  g^vm,  and  when  people 
came  to  try  it  they  eonunonly  used  their  own  developer,  whidi, 
the  efaanoea  are^  wae  not  proporlionad  aa  the  one  naed  br  the 
person  reooDiineiiding  the  emoLoon,  and  theaama  with  deva- 
iDperB  behig  tried  on  diStoient  ifylea  of  platea.  The  one  great 
advanoe  haa  l>e«i  the  increase  in  rjfiidity,  and  Ukia  advanti^ 
chiefly  cajaed  the  old  prooeaaea  to  be  laid  acide. 

In  18TS  I  dialyaed  with  heat  at  about  100°  for  twelve  houti ; 
iu  the  present  day  the  heat  tor  emulaifiaation  has,  in  many  eaae^ 
been  inaraaaed  to  boUhig  point.  I  have  tried  most  of  tiie 
pronewna  in  their  day,  the  molt  eharming  b<nng  the  ooUodio- 
bromide,  and  if  anyone  wera  to  jondace  m  the  market  a  ruid 
Fl«t«^  I  am  (ure  there  are  many  who  would  rebim  to  that 
prooeaa.  Unawhioh  I  adopted  some  yeara  ago  was  making  a 
oollodion  with  aUter  diasolved  in  it.  Idipped  the  aQvar  film  in 
a  bromide  bath,  juet  aa  the  iodised  film  la  dipped  in  the  aQver 
bath,  and,  after  waahingofT  the  superflnoDihnmiide,  flowed  over 
a  praaervativa  and  dned.  The  want  of  rapidi^,  howev«r, 
stopped  me ;  bub  dnoe  our  knowledge  of  the  eSeot  ot  ammonia 
in  the  gelatine  prooeee,  I  have  thou|^t  ruidi^  might  now  be 
ptodntMd  by  the  addition  of  ammoma  to  the  womide  beth.  I 
have  not  tti»d  it,  but  it  la  poaaible  that  eomethhig  in  thia 
direction  n^ht  be  adopted  to  increaw  the  ra^di^. 

For  a  long  time  the  gelatine  pvooeas  caused  muoh  bouble  and 
diaappointment,    owing    '     *^"--    --=-=--     ■  -    --■ 


ignoTMice  in  develojang ;  but,  ha^ipily,  thees  are  thiius  ot  the 
it,  althou^  mai^  woduoe  green  fog  by  pym.  devdopmsat. 
■       ~ dbyCa  ■ 


Itoui  be  efbotually  got  rid  iS  by  Captain   Abnay'a 
with  bromide  of  iron  and  ferrous  oxalste. 

Begarding  emulsion -making  and  plateocotinft  I  wQl  laily 
remark  that  when  I  left  off  sxperimBnting  in  this  direction  I 
found  the  "  eold  emulei^ing  *  of  Hr.  A  L.  Henderson,  aa 
well  a*  the  **  depositing  system  "  of  Mr.  "W.  K.  Burton,  easy, 
and  to  give  good  reauUs.  I  now  use  platea  from  a  maker,  ai^ 
am  saved  a  good  deal  of  Ineonvenlence. 

■     ■'  1881— the  fliat  half 

ten,  hardly  a  number 
.    „     .  artiole  on  or  some 

allanoQ  to  the  lubject.    Tery  littie  alteration  haa  taken  plao^ 
however,  in  the  naton  of  the  developer.    Formerly  it  was  an 
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object  to  get  the  developer  from  eayone  who  had  done  good 
wock;  but  the  ^pUcfttion  of  it  to  lome  other  perBon's  plates 
was  a  test  which  did  not  always  produce  the  desired  i^eot. 

Experience  has  taught  people  now  more  about  what  they  are 
nang,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  altering  proportions  to 
suit  their  requirements,  according  to  lights  subject,  exposures, 
ftcj  in  fact^  this  has  been  so  generally  established,  that  an 
article  on  dcrvelopment  is  rare  in  comparison,  and  certainly  it 
does  not  call  forUi  a  discussion,  as  on  former  occasions. 

There  are  many  advocates  of  the  f errous-oxalate  developer,  and 
the  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  developer  might  be  practically 
tested  when  the  outdoor  meetings  are  held  by  taking  duplicates 
of  a  sobgeety  and  devdqptng  one  by  pyro.,  and  the  otker  by 
ferrous  oxalat^  the  negatives  being  exhibited  by  t^e  different 
members.  This  would  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  create  some 
interest.  Formerly— in  fact,  till  lately— when  a  plate  was 
cleared  in  the  hypo,  it  was  considered  finished,  and  properly 
ouj^t  to  be.  But  in  cases  of  miscalculation  we  now  have  at 
ccwnmand  a  subsequent  treatment^  and  clearing  it  from  stain, 
redofling  and  intenu^g  are  resorted  to ;  in  fact,  a  gelatine 
nesative  is  now  so  under  control,  as  to  be  finished  according  to 
the  standard  of  one's  own  fancj. 

To  say  what  U  the  best  way  of  the  many  to  make  a  gelatine 
plate  and  develop  it^  can  only  be  looked  for  when  it  is  discovered 
thai  one  maker's  plates  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  another. 
Some  approximation,  however,  might  be  obtained  if  medallists 
conld  be  induced  to  mention  the  makers  of  Uieir  plates  and  their 
treatment  of  them— I  mean  specially  as  regards  landscapes  ;  but 
J  fear  this  high  road  to  perfection  would  detnwt  from  the  interest 
of  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  experimenting  to  overcome 
dtffieoltieB.  Even  much  could  be  leamt  among  ourselves  if  (nay) 
a  particular  subject  in  the  vicinity  were  selected,  and  a  competi- 
tion for  the  best  negative  and  print  were  to  take  place.  The 
eflbot  of  different  makes  of  plates  and  developers  would  then  be 
apparent.  A  comparison  of  reeults,  knowing  the  detuls  of  how 
they  were  manipulated,  would  tend  to  increase  our  interest.  I 
think  it  would  sive  a  stimulus  to  our  work,  and  be  productive 
of  the  best  results. 


CAUSE  OF  FADING  IN  SILVER  FEINTS. 

BTAHDBIW  DUTHIE.* 

If  unable  to  actually  solve  the  question,  I  trust  at  least  to  show 
some  reasons  for  the  fading  of  silver  prints.  It  is  usually  said 
thai  insufficient  washing  after  fixing  is  the  cause  of  f^ug ;  but 
tfaia  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit^  espedally  when  we  find  un- 
BKonnted  photographs  by  our  best  photographers  are  all  liable  to 
the  same  discolouration  as  mounted  portandts.  With  those  firms 
who  deal  largely  in  scrap  photographs,  the  washing  receives  special 
•tieotioii.  Messrs.  Wilson,  for  example,  finish  the  washing  in 
ncailyboiliQg  water.  This  would  ensure  the  removal  of  the  last 
traoe  of  hypo. 

In  1849,  Sir  John  flerschel  recommended  dabbing  the  back 
and  front  of  tiie  print  with  a  soft  sponge.  ThifiB  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times.  He  said  if  the  washing  was  properly 
GSRied  out,  photographers  would  be  troubled  no  more  by  fading 
of  prints.  ChF  course  the  photographs  he  referred  to  wereon  plain 
paper,  such  as  Whatman^s  drawing-paper.  Nearly  all  of  us,  I 
thmk,  have  seen  the  books  of  Calo^pe  photographs,  exhibited  by 
the  seoretaiy  at  our  last  conversasione.  They  seem  to  bear  out 
Ba  John  flersdhel's  statement,  for  thi^  show  no  signs  of  fading 
that  I  can  see.  These  are  also  on  un^albumenised  paper.  This, 
I  think,  brings  us  a  point  nearer  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
¥rom  what  I  have  heard  about  prints  on  plain  paper,  and  some 
cnieriments  I  have  been  making  latelr,  I  am  indmed  to  think 
fading  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
albumen.  I  mentioned  this  the  other  day  to  a  manufacturer  of 
aibnmmiiaed  paper,  and  was  assured  Uiat  they  treated  the  paper 
somehow  with  an  acid  to  prevent  decomposition  taking  plMo. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  ia  dtric  acid  that  is  used.  This  is  very 
likety— indeed,  almost  sure — ^tobe  washed  out  by  the  time  the 
piini  is  finished.  .  The  albumen  is  therefore  left  without  any 
preservative^  and  ia  a  substance  whi«>h  would  very  like^suooumb 
tothe  influence  of  a  dampatmorohere  or  a  hot  sun.  This  seems 
probable,  as  we  often  hear  of  prints  hanging  on  walls  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  lAiowing  little  signs  of  fading.  All  these 
yens  they  have  been  pressed  dose  to  the  glass  of  the  frame, 
which  is  rendered  nearly  air-tight  by  being  pasted  over  the  back 
with  brown  paper.    In  the  old  frames,  the  paper  was  only  put 
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round  over  the  tacks,  and  this,  I  think,  was  more  completely  air- 
tight than  the  present  mode  of  stretching  it  right  across  the 
back. 

I  regret  that  the  month  which  has  elapsed  since  I  undertook 
this  subject  has  been  too  short  to  allow  me  to  complete  my  ex- 
periments. I  trust,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to 
have  something  to  show  in  support  of  my  opinion  about  albu- 
men. We  shall  now  consider  another  cause  of  fading  which  is 
not,  I  think,  generally  known.  On  inquiry  I  learn  that  hundreds 
of  tons  of  hypo  are  annually  used  by  paper  manufacturers ;  in 
fact,  a  friend  of  mine  was  told  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest 
firms  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  hypo.  Napoleon  the 
First  once  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  impossibility  ; 
still  the  paper  makers  seem  to  find  one  here. 

I  mentioned  at  last  meeting  some  of  the  results  I  had  got  with 
about  sixteen  faded  cabinet  portraits  with  which  I  had  provided 
myself.  I  omitted  to  state  that  they  were  taken  by  the  leading 
London  photographers.  They  were  portraits  of  cdebrities,  and 
had  been  in  our  windows  erpoaeA  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  all 
the  afternoon,  and  to  the  effects  of  gas  at  night.  Some  were  in 
stock  three  or  four,  others  twdve  months.  In  every  case  I  found 
traces  of  hypo,  and  in  several  free  sulphuric  adds  present  Three 
mounts  were  analysed  ;  the  first  contained  in  an  aqueous  solution 
hypo,  sulphates,  and  starch.  In  an  add  solution  there  were 
traces  of  iron  and  lime,  considerable  quantity  of  potash,  and  a 
good  deal  of  soda.  In  this  mount  there  was  no  excess  of  acid. 
In  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  second  were  found  faint  traces  of 
hypo  sulphates  and  chloride.  In  the  ash  were  iron,  lime,  potash, 
soda,  strontium,  and  albumina ;  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
free  sulphuric  acid.  The  last,  the  only  one  which  resisted  all 
tests,  was  a  black  one ;  it  was  free  from  hypo  and  sulphates, 
although  subjected  to  more  severe  tests  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  one  was  neutral  to  test  paper.  I  might  also  mention  that 
I  have  tested  a  number  of  sample  mounts  belonging  to  various 
London  and  local  dealers  ;  I  found  they  all  contuned  the  same 
impurities,  although  varying  in  quantity. 

L  would  like  to  ask  some  of  those  present  for  thdr  experience 
of  gold  bevelled-edge  cards.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  Uie 
colouring  matter  of  the  chocolate  which  is  dmost  fatsl  to  sUver 
prints.  The  black  mounts  are  the  same,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  green  alone  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  prints.  In  one  case 
I  had  a  C.D.V.  photograph  fade  so  completely  that  the  faces 
were  flat  ^nd  pale— so  much  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  All  this 
took  place  in  about  three  weeks ;  it  was  mounted  on  a  chocolate 
card.  In  oondusion,  I  may  just  mention  that  white  and  yellow 
cards  appeared  to  contain  most  free  add,  while  those  of  darker 
colours  were  mostly  neutral  to  test  paper. 


The  Photographic  Stndio  of  the  National  Library  in 
Paris  is  now  in  complete  order^  and  arrangements  hare  been 
made  by  which  any  photographer  may  make  oie  of  it  for 
reprodaoing  the  artistio  and  literary  troasorea  of  the 
institution. 

M.  Klary,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  oar  readers 
as  the  originator  of  a  new  style  of  illnminating  the 
model,  which  he  brought  to  this  ooantry  some  7eai0 
ago,  has  elaborated  another  invention  which  has  to  do  wi^ 
printing  in  oolours.  We  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  process— M.  Klary  has  visited  America  with  a 
view  to  its  sale— but,  as  M.  Klary  is  a  painter,  rather  than 
a  photographer,  we  presume  the  invention  is  not  another 
pretension  to  photograph  in  natural  colours. 


The  use  of  hyposulphite  in  the  developer  as  a  means  of 
shortening  the  exposure  has  been  repeatedly  suggested,  and 
several  photographers  have  adopted  the  method  with 
advantage.  Audra^  however,  now  proposes  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  immersing  the  gelatino-bromide   plate  in  a 
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Qolntion  oontaining  one  part  of  sodinin  hyposalpbite 
in  10,000  parta  of  water,  the  film  being  well  rinsed 
before  derelopment  The  fact  of  hypoenlphite  in  the 
developer  tending  to  canse  a  partial  reTersal  of  the  image  is 
an  objectien  to  ite  use,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  the  same  disadvantage  attends  the  new  method. 


Mr.  F.  Galton^s  system  of  composite  portraiture  will 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  onr  readers;  a  number  of 
portraits  being  combined  so  as  to  form  a  typical  piotare  or 
general  representation  of  a  class  of  persons. 

The  idea  of  composite  representation  has  been  applied 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Whipple,  of  Kew  Obserratory,  to  the 
pTodnotion  of  average  meteorological  carves,  so  that 
generalisations  extending  over  long  periods  may  be  made 
obvioos  at  a  glance. 

Let  OS  give  an  example.  The  wind  velocity  as  deter- 
mined at  any  given  station  daring  a  day  is  recorded  as  a 
oarved  line,  bot  abnormal  conditions  may  render  this  carve 
an  nntrae  representation  of  the  ordinary  dinmal  variation 
of  the  wind.  Mr.  Whipple,  however,  employs  photography 
to  saperimpose  the  carves  obtained  daring  a  stated  interval, 
strikes  oat  entirely  abnormal  or  storm  carves,  and  draws  an 
average  carve  through  the  remainder.  A  number  of  the 
average  carves  may  be  again  averaged,  so  that  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  general  diumid  variation  is 


A  propoa  of  astral  photography,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  thirty  •eighth  report  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
jast  issued,  the  sabject  occapies  a  prominent  position. 
Professor  Pickering  is  a  believer  in  the  value  of  photo- 
graphy, and  operations  are  systematically  carried  on.  The 
satellites  of  Jopiter  have  occupied  much  attention  photo- 
metrically, and  by  the  use  of  a  double  image  micrometer 
the  time  of  their  occultations  and  transits  have  been  deter* 
mined  much  more  accurately  than  by  the  old  method. 
Photography  has  also  been  largely  made  use  of  in  the  pre- 
paration of  star  maps. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  tricycle  will  revive  an 
interest  in  photography  among  amateurs.  The  writer  of  an 
article  on  '*  The  Development  of  Cycling  "  in  this  month's 
Longman^ 9  Magazine  i^vwmrwnl  intancee  of  cyclists  who 
are  also  photographers,  and  remarks,  **  This  photographio 
woik  is  a  great  feature  in  tricycling ;  complete  appa- 
ratus can  be  easily  carried  on  a  modem  machine,  and 
many  riders  with  such  an  outfit  are  to  be  seen  gliding  along 
the  country  lanes  with  a  keen  eye  for  <<  bits."  He  adds  that 
a  coaple  of  well-known  cyclists  recently  gave  their  club  a 
very  pleasant  entertainment  with  the  lantern,  the  slides 
being  from  photographs  taken  during  a  joamey  from  Lon- 
don to  the  Land's  End  and  back. 


In  the  same  kind  of  way  averages  may  be  obtained  of 
baragramsi  thermograms,  electrograms,  magnetograms,  and 
rain  or  snnshine  carves.  The  principle  is,  indeed,  capable 
of  a  widespread  extension  to  many  branches  of  physical 
science* 


*'  The  terror  in  London  "  was  the  beading  of  a  sensa- 
tional article  in  the  Madrid  paper  the  other  day.  The 
leader  was  treated  to  a  wonderful  aocount  of  the  terrible 
events  that  came  to  pass  at  the  Victoria  and  Faddington 
atations.  London,  it  said,  unlike  Madrid,  had  all  its  stations 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  redaction  to  rains  of  the  principal  termini  would 
oany  havoc  among  the  Londoners.  But  one  thing  we 
most  give  Madrid  journalism  credit  for:  the  idea  of 
photographing  the  results  of  the  explosion,  our  Spanish 
contemporary  considered  a  very  happy  one,  as  a  ready 
means  of  bringing  before  experts  details  by  which  the 
latter  can  arrive  at  the  nature  of  the  destraotion.  Cer- 
tainly, our  authorities  are  now  very  learned  in  the  matter 
of  explosions,  and  it  is  said  that  from  the  photographs 
alone,  the  expert  can  give  a  very  good  guess  as  to  whether 
the  disaster  has  been  produced  by  gas,  gunpowder,  or  any 
of  the  nitro-oompoands,  such  as  guncotton,  dynamite, 


Photographic  portrait  clubs  appear  too£Fer  many  £Milities 
for  dishonesty.  We  have  recently  noticed  an  instance  of  this, 
and  last  week  another  case  occurred,  a  canvasser  of  a  London 
firm  being  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment.  The 
modus  operandi  was  failing  to  hand  over  to  the  proprietor 
monies  collected  from  members  of  the  club. 


Herr  Anschiits's  extensive  series  of  military  photographSi 
on  exhibition  at  the  Kriegsskademie  in  Berlin,  are  spoken 
of  enthuriastically  by  the  Prussian  staff.  Most  of  the 
pictures  are  cabinets ;  but  excellent  enlargements  are  shown. 
Men  and  horses  were  secured  during  the  most  rapid 
evolutions,  and  the  sharpness  of  detail  and  perfection  of  the 
deepest  shadows  is  said  to  be  surprising. 


An  interesting  paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts, 
F.B.A.S.,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  in  astral 
photography. 


We  quite  agree  in  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson's  opinion  that  the 
most  pleasing  aspect  of  the  Shakespeare  bust  in  Stratford 
Church  is  a  three-quarter  face  view.  It  is  simply  because 
draughtsmen  and  photographers  have  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  showing  the  effigy  full-face,  that  so  many  find 
fault  with  it.  Any  one  looking  at  such  pictures  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  dull,  pork-bntcher-like  aspect  of  the 
bard,  whereas,  seen  from  a  three-quarter  point  of  view,  there 
is  much  more  character.  The  new  Shakespeare  Society  are 
going  to  have  a  photo-gravnre  prepared,  and  Mr.  Dawson 
has  been  selected  to  do  the  photography.  We  are  glad  to 
find,  therefore^  that  a  mechanical  full-fMe  view  is  not  to  be 
selected  this  time. 


Many  people  there  are  who  hold  the  opinion  that  a 
photograph  is  never  more  than  a  photograph.  They  say : 
*'  Now  I  don't  want  any  nonsense,  but  pray  set  up  your  camera 
in  front  of  this  object|  and  let  me  have  a  copy  of  it." 
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Fortunately,  this  class  of  people  is  easily  satisfied ;  they 
know  there  is  nothing  in  photography,  and  if  yoa  give 
them  a  bad  piotare,  they  are  none  the  less  contented,  since 
it  bears  ont  their  pet  Tiew  of  the  soalless  natnre  of  the  art. 
Yet,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dawson,  so  in  ninety  cases  ont 
of  every  hundred,  the  qoalified  photographer,  if  permitted 
to  exercise  his  taste  and  jadgment,  may  do  a  great  deal ; 
for  the  aspect  of  an  object  from  a  certain  point  of  Tiew,  or 
the  lighting  of  it  from  a  certain  quarter,  let  alone  skilled 
doTelopment,  often  makes  all  the  diiferanoe  in  the  world 
between  a  good  pictare  and  a  bad  one.  Both  are  photo- 
gr^ba  and  represent  good  technical  work,  yet  they  are  as 
different  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  to  caseine. 


A  Bomewhat  norel  adaptation  of  the  Boycotting  system 
baa  been  started  by  Messrs.  Melander,  photographers,  of 
Chicago.  ^  They  have  discoYered  that  the  taking  of  por- 
traitB  by  amateurs  has  worked  "  positive  injury  "  to  their 
bnstness,  and  they  have  therefore  "  decided  not  to  buy 
over  stock  of  any  house  dealing  in  these  amateur  outfits." 
A  communication  containing  this  awful  threat  was  sent  to 
the  Chicago  Amateur  Photographic  Club,  which,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  did  not  seem  much  disturbed  by  it.  One  of 
the  members,  however,  admitted  that  the  ladies  of  his  family 
were  not  willing  to  allow  him  to  make  their  portraits,  and 
that  he  willingly  sent  them  to  the  professional  photo- 
grapher. It  ia  to  be  hoped  this  confession  will  bring  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  Messrs.  Melander. 


The  Chicago  Amateur  Photographic  Club,  by  the  way, 
has  a  pleasant  free-and-easy  method  of  conducting  its  pro- 
eeedings.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  Secretary  announced 
that  he  had  not  the  minutes  of  the  previoua  meeting  with 
him,  but,  if  desired,  would  read  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  published  in  a lo sal  newspaper.  Imagine  the  thrill 
of  horror  which  would  run  through  the  Photographic 
Society  if  the  Secretary  gravely  proposed  to  put  before  it, 
as  the  minutes,  the  report  published  in  the  Photographic 
News! 


Photographers  engaged  in  the  production  of  studies 
often  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
usually  choose  their  model  first,  and  then  think  about  the 
expression  or  rdle  he  or  she  is  to  assume  afterwards. 
Now,  in  nine  esses  out  of  ten,  the  painter  does  not  evolve 
the  idea  of  a  picture  out  of  his  own  brain,  but  has  it  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  observant  eyes.  Mr.  Bobinson  told 
OS  the  other  day  how  his  '*  Merry  Tale  "  was  suggested  to 
Mm  by  seeing  a  group  of  ladies  chatting  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with  Bejlander^s  charm- 
idg  studies.  The  latter  would  see  in  the  streets  or  else- 
where a  model  that  suggested  a  picture  to  him,  and, 
he  never  rested  till  that  model  was  secured. 


The  photographer  but  too  frequently  does  the  reverse. 
A  lady  of  his  acquaintance  is  elegant  and  good-looking,  and 
being  conrenient  to  his  hand,  he  sits  her  down  before  the 
camera^  and  tries  what  he  can  make  out  of  her.  Her  auburn 
hair  is  let  down,  she  has  a  sheaf  of  straw  put  into  one 
handy  and  a  sickle  in  the  other,  and  she  is  bade  look  like 


Ceres.  But  the  result  too  often  is  that  the  hair  in  the 
picture  looks  as  if  it  had  been  '*  let  down  "  for  the  occa- 
sion, while  the  model  simply  appears  as  a  lady  half  through 
her  toilet.  Had  you  met  a  model  promiscuously,  and  been 
struck  with  her  appearance,  how  her  face  was  that  of  a 
Ceres  or  a  Diana,  or  a  Madonna,  or  what  not,  the  chances 
are  when  she  was  posed  and  draped  in  accordance  with 
your  idea,  she  would  stiU  further  please  you.  Better,  then, 
let  studies  be  suggested  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  brain. 
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Applications  for  FrovisioiiAl  Froteotlon. 

4014.  BiOHASD  White,  of  815,  Essex  Road,  lalrngton,  In  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  for  "  An  improvement  in  appaiatos  for 
oxyhydrogenor  lime-lightiDg.''— Dated  27th  February,  1881. 

4119.  QaoBOB  Wilson,  of  4,  Hope  Street,  Withmgton,  tfan- 
chester,  in  the  oonnty  of  lAncaster,  photographer,  for  '*  An 
improved  photographer's  lamp."— Dated  20th  February,  1884. 

4144.  WiLLUK  Bi^B  Anokbbon,  of  26,  Union  Terrace,  Aber- 
deen, in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  photographer,  for 
*' Improyements  in  oolooriog  photognpldo  prints.^ — ^Dated 
29th  February,  1884. 

4268.  Louis  Burgotsb  Pilliv,  of  16,  Thomsett  Road,  Anerley, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  dental  sargeon,  for  "  A  photographic 
camera  clip-support.'' — ^Dated  8rd  March,  1884. 

Bpecifloatlons  Published  during  the  Week. 
416.   Q.  D.  MACDonaALD,  '*  Improyements  in  apparatus  for 

storing  and  oonyeying  developing  and  other  chenuoals  required 

for  the  production  of  photographic  pictures.'* 

This  inyention  consists  essentiallT  in  the  storing  of  i^oto* 
graphic  chemicals  in  the  ordinary  sealed  tubes  of  the  laboratory, 
EaTing  the  usual  projecting  end^  or  in  sealed  tabes,  somewhat 
resembling  those  used  for  chloride  of  gold,  but  having  indenta- 
tions for  ease  in  breaking.  The  inventor  also  daims  certain 
kinds  of  pa{>er  or  other  packages  for  the  storing  of  chemicals, 
together  with  flexible  capsules  such  as  those  used  for  stoihig 
medicines.  We  quote  a  few  words :  **  These  envelopes  may  be 
made  with  a  material  soluble  in  water,  or  with  a  material  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  provided  with  a  seam  of  gum-arabic  or 
other  soluble  or  adhesive  substance,  which  opens  by  the  action 
of  water."  Divinons  in  the  packages  enable  the  photographer  to 
store  several  chemicals  in  one  package.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  find  space  for  the  full  text  of  the  patent,  as  it  is  the  first 
photographic  patent  published  under  the  new  law ;  but  we 
may  mention  that  toe  claims  embody  the  use  of  paper 
boxes  having  lids  which  will  open  when  the  box  is  immersed  in 
water ;  also  the  storing  of  chemicals  in  porous  materials,  such 
as  the  blotting-paper  used  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
magic  photographs.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  a  photographer 
talmg  a  measured  quantity  of  a  dry  chemical  into  the  field  in  a 
uaper  box  or  package  would  not  be  liable  to  pay  a  rojdltj  to 
Mr.  Bfaodougafd  if  he  adopted  the  ordinary  pUm  of  opening  the 
package,  and  emptying  this  solid  into  his  developer ;  but  if  he 
were  to  tie  the  box  or  package  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  stir  it 
about  in  the  developer  until  the  package  gave  way,  he  would  have 
to  pay  a  royalty.  It  also  appears  to  us  that  any  person  ^ring 
a  bulb  of  chloride  of  gold  to  a  rod  for  convenience  of  breaKii>g 
it  would  infringe  this  patent. 

8862.  Frank  Wibth,  of  the  firm  of  Wirth  and  Company, 
Patent  Solicitors,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Matn,  in  the  Empire  of 
Germany.  <<An  improved  method  of  producing  plates  l^ 
photography,  to  be  used  for  printing  purposes.' '  [A  communi- 
cation from  the  firm  of  Benedke  and  Fischer,  of  St.  Louis, 
United  States  of  America,  and  John  Fbank,  a  person  resident 
at  Frankfort-on-the-]bin»  in  the  Empire  of  Qermany.  (iVo- 
visional prot0etion  onl^). 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  producing 
photo-lithographic  plates  for  use  in  printing.  The  object  of  this 
mvention  is  to  produce  a  i^te  from  which  a  pictnro  or  the  like 
can  be  printed,  the  shades  of  which  are  formed  by  a  number  of 
points  or  dots  placed  more  or  less  close  to^^ther,  the  design  for 
the  picture  being  engraved  upon  a  sine  or  other  plate, 
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of  the  daugn  ia  ■ooompluhod  by  talinE  b;  photognphy  from  b 
negativt  >  buuU  repnaentatioa  of  the  object  whtoh  ii  to  be  repro- 
duced.   Thi*  repraeaotation  is  enlarged,  whereby  ■  dadgD  ia 
produoed  whioh  oomuta  ot  A  great  number  of  anull  points  or 
dota,  and  which  ia  thui  ia  a  luitable  form  to  be  engraved  upon 
a  ainc  or  other  plate  in  order  to  be  reproduced  by  preesure. 
8476.  BidHixD  BBonir,  BoBUtT  WibnuM  Babkes,  and  Josbpe 
Bill,  all  of  LiTerpool,  in  the  county  ot  Lancaster,  for  "  Im- 
piCTUneott  in  meana  for  and  methuds  of  producing  deti|~~~ 
upon  paper  or  other  flbrona  or  aoft  material,  

re  eapflcialiy  to  improvements 

.    Maieitr'*  Eoyal  Letters  FKtent  were 

giuted  to  Wall«r  Bontley  Woodbory,  dated  July  22Dd,  a.d. 
1878,  and  nnmbored  2912,  for  "  ImproTempnts  in  means  for  and 
methoda  of  producing  designs  upon  paper,  cloth,  oi  other  fibrous 
ot  sott  material,"  and  dated  Septemlier  ISth,  a.d.  1671),  and 
nambered  3760,  foe  "  Improvements  in  means  tor  and  methods  of 
pTodDcin^  designs   upon    metallic    suifaoes"  respectivelj ;  the 

rdfiotions  of  which  Letten  Patent  deaoiibed  method*  of  pro- 
log derigni  npOD  the  aorfaw  of  paper,  dotk,  ot  other  flbrons 
or  smmal^ial,  or  npoo  flat  metallic  siufacei^  by  meaoi  of  simllat 
designs  flist  obtained  in  taliel  by  the  actJoo  of  ught  npon  sheets 
of  gelatine  or  gelatinous  material  rendered  seniitiTe  to  light  in 
Um  way  well  understood  and  practised. 

Clgmt. — ^M  method  of  ptMerring  from  oblitaratiou  designs 
pradaeed  nponpwerby  pressure,  by  treating  them  with  a  water- 
proof stdubon,  snbstantiaUr  a*  described.  Also,  the  methorfs  of 
prodndug  metal  relief  sorlaces  sabstantially  in  the  manner  and 
lor  the  puposes  dseoiibed  (ptodnetion  of  metal  replicas  ol  the 
relief).  Alao,  the  method  of  praparing  and  nsing  metal  relief 
gnrfacas  for  impressing  designs  npon  sheet  metal  such  as  tinfoil, 
whets  It  is  desired  that  some  pans  of  inch  metal  shsJl  be  left 
bright,  and   othen  dead  or   "mat,"   snbstantialiy   as   herein 


partition  dipping  into  compartment  Aat  a  short  JJatanee  from 
partition  C,  and  reaching  from  tbe  t^  of  the  bongh  to  within 
a  abort  dista&oe  of  the  bottom,  eo  aa  to  oompel  the  water  at  tba 
lower  part  holding  in  eolation  the  salts  washed  oat  (andi^ieh, 
being  of  greater  apecifio  eravi^,  siok  to  the  battom  of  the 
trough]  to  pass  out  through  the  space  between  the  two  parti- 
tiona  C  D  into  oomportmant  B.  E  ia  a  ayphon  of  wbieo  the 
short  lag  dips  into  oompartment  B  and  reaohee  within  a  Tiry 
short  distance  of  the  Ixittom,  whilst  the  b»nd  of  the  syphon  is 
soMcisntly  below  tbe  top  of  the  trough  to  ensure  the  ayjdum 
being  started  automaticaily  irtisn  the  trough  sssilllliis  tbe 
inclined  position  flgnre  2.    The  longer  leg  ottjie  ayphon  ertsnJa 


712.  F.  Hazau>in^    "  Improved  appatatiw  for  nae  in  washing 

photogtaphio  printa  and  other  artides  or  materials." 
.  l^lmughiBdindedintotwooompartinenta,otwhiehtheflrst 
or  washing  oompaitment  reonvaa  a  constant  stream  of  water 
that  flowabom  the  one  oompartment  to  the  oUkt,  whilst  the 
second  oompaitment  it  [novided  with  anoaUet  ^^lon  or  -ralve. 
Tbe  trough  ia  so  balaneeJ  that  when  the 


BufBmently  below  the  bottom  of  the  trough  to  ensure  the  action 
of  the  syphon  continuing  until  the  compartment  B  is  auCQcienUy 
emptied.  The  trough  oacillatM  on  a  tnosTerae  fulcmm  tonnea. 
by  a  dowDwardly  pioieoting  rib  or  plate  F  Axed  or  hin^  to 
■    ^  -'• ■■-BTwttom  ot   tbe  t ^    — '  ■'-  "" 


and  extending  s 


normal  position  {Sg.  1)  th«  trough  rests  partly  on  the  fulctnm 
F,  and  parUv  on  a  downwardly  projaoUng  nirt  G  at  the  and 
opposite  to  Uie  syphiai,  wUoh  part  Q  is  sufflciantly  loaded  to 
preponderate  and  to  Ining  the  trough  baok  t"   "^-  '"-'      ""' 


, when  the  compartment  B  is  nearly  empty,  but  b  over- 

oone  when  the  compartment  B  811a  up  to  about  Uie  top  ol  Iba 
partition  C  ;  the  relative  positian  of  tbe  partition  C  and  of  Iba 
lulornm  F  bdng  auoh  as  to  enable  this  action  to  take  ^aoe  br 
the  altemal«  preponderanoa  of  the  weight  Q  and  the  fuU 
obambet  B.  The  oonqpartsnent  A  laa  ~ 
water  BO  tegulatsd  that  Hu  inflow  ia 
ontHow  thiongli  tbe  sypbon  B. 


fllbtaaeertalBhtMt,th>  . 

position,  tbareby  vi^sntiy  agltatinfj  the  water  among  tba  piinta 
or  materials  bemg  washed,  aeparatug  tbem,  and  starting  the 
Bvphon  or  opening  tbe  valve.  The  arnrngemeut  is  Buah,  Uiat 
tbe  outflow  shall  gain  on  the  inflow,  so  that  the  water  will  be 
mnoir  from  the  second  compartment  faster  than  it  Sowa  Into 
the  first,  until,  the  second  eompartment  having  been  almost 
emjpUod,  the  oonnterpoiBe  prepoadeiates  andretimi*  th«  trou^ 
to  its  horiiontal  potation  again,  agisting  tba  water,  Ac,  wheie- 
aponthe  trough  refilla  and  tba  aams  operation  is  repeated. 
Figure  1  is  a  longitudinal  aeotion  of  the  trongh  in  ita  normal 
nodtion,  and  figure  2  is  a  aimilu'  section  showing  the  trongh  in 
its  tilted  position.  The  aame  letters  of  reference  indicate  the 
same  parts  in  both  the  figures.  A  and  B  are  the  two  compart- 
menta  of  tbe  trough  sepanted  by  a  partition  C,  which  lisos 
from  the  bottom  to  vrithin  a  certain  distance  o(  the  top  of  the 
tttint^    The  oompartmtttt  A  is  the  larger  of  " 


CHAPTBB8    ON    LANDSGAF£    AND    OUT-DOOB 
tHOTOGRAPHT. 

BT  H,  P.  BOBIHSOK. 

Mo.  9.— OtD  OtO'. 
Thi  student  ahonld  aerer  omit  to  piok  np  qtuunt  and  [»b- 
toresqaB  faita  of  costume  whenever  ne  has  toe  opportanitjr 
of  domg  ao.  Aladdin's  enemy,  Iha  Atrioan  magloiMi, 
offered  new  lamps  in  ejohange  tor  old ;  the  modem  magi- 
cian, who  eToIvea  pictorea  b^  aaotber  kind  of  mane,  maf 
do  WOTM  than  follow  the  example  of  his  Afrienn  brother. 
I  am  aometimea  tempted  to  trade  in  the  same,  Apparently, 
insane  mannw,  and  give  a  new  frock  in  iMrter  for  a 
weatfaer -stained  old  garment  not  intiinsically  worth  ten- 


ooetamea,  and  stilt  more  difficult  to  aeoote  It.  Tlie  wearers 
at  6riit  dunk  jou  are  making  (nn  of  them,  and  end  by 
thinking  tbeie  is  something  more  in  it  than  meets  the  ejre, 
and  that  they  onght  to  have  made  a  better  bareain.  It 
took  an  artist  friend  of  mine  some  hours  and  a  long 
joomey  to  bnj  a  navvy's  wsiatooat  The  gaiment  ia  a 
perfect  treaaiue  to  a  painter,  but  not  of  so  mncb  ate  to  » 
photographer,  for  ita  virtue  lie*  in  colour.  It  waa  origi- 
mUj  a  bloe  velTeteen,  bnt  had  becMne  worn  uid  weatber- 
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sUined  into  a  lorely  harmoay  in  blae  and  green.  My 
friend  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  me  at  Tanbridge  Wells, 
and  saw  the  possessor  of  the  wonderful  waistcoat  on  the 
platform  at  Charing  Gross  Station.  He  followed  him  into 
a  ''  third-class  smoking,"  got  into  conyersation,  plied  him 
with  tobacco,  and  after  a  lot  of  diplomatic  talk,  offered  to 
bny  the  coveted  garment.  The  thing  was  not  worth 
eigbteen-pence,  bat  my  friend  offered  seven -and-six 
The  navTY  thoagbt  he  had  met  a  fool  or  a  millionaire,  or 
perbaps  Doth  in  one,  and  refused  to  sell  at  any  price. 
Tanbridge  Wells  station  was  reached,  and  the  bargain  not 
concluded.  The  painter  onght  to  have  got  out  here,  but 
the  waistcoat  was  too  tempting,  and  he  went  on  to  Hastings 
with  the  navvy,  where  he  at  last  managed  to  arrange  a 
deal. 

An  artist,  who  built  himself  a  **  lordly  pleasure  house  " 
in  the  ooontry,  gave  every  old  woman — and  yonng  one, 
too— in  the  parish  a  red  cloak,  that  the  spots  of  bright 
coloor  should  add  a  charm  to  the  landscape.  Not  know- 
ing their  origin,  I  once  tried  to  buy  one  of  these  cloaks, 
and  then  I  learnt  the  mystery  that  had  puzzled  as  well  as 
pleased  me.  The  village  was  not  entirely  inhabited  by 
descendants  of  Red  Biding  Hood,  neither  had  the  fashion 
of  that  particular  cloak  descended  from  generation  to 
generation,  like  the  tall  Welsh  hat,  which  descends  as  an 
heir-loom  from  mother  to  daughter  in  the  Principality.  It 
was  a  happy  thought:  but  there  was  one  defect — the 
doaka  were  all  alike  in  cut  and  colour;  there  was  no 
Tmriety.  Now,  what  the  student  should  aim  at  in  the 
ecrfleetion  of  a  rustic  wardrobe  for  photographic  purposes 
is  not  only  pictnresqueness,  but  variety.  It  is  more 
diflEbnlt  than  would  be  supposed  to  get  what  might  be 
ealled  proeaicaUy  a  **  change  of  clothes  "  for  your  models. 
And  if  you  have  collected  a  great  variety,  vou  have  a 
predilection  for  certain  dresses  and  effects,  and  they  insist 
upon  coDiiBg  in  like  the  much-quoted  King  Charles's  head 
In  Mr.  Dick's  **•  Memorial."  I  am  paiof  ally  conscious  that 
I  fail  in  this  way  as  much  as  anybody.  There  is  a  parti- 
cnlar  way  of  arranging  one  of  the  articles  of  rustic  dress  I 
BO  often  practise  Siat  my  artist-friends  call  it  my  trade- 
mark. I  do  not  mean  to  point  out  what  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly, for  I  don't  want  to  make  it  more  conspicuous,  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  waut  to  use  it  again. 

The  dresses  need  not  be  the  unsophisticated  bits  of 
drapery  they  appear  to  be  in  the  finished  picture.  There 
ia  BO  reason  in  the  world  why  a  white  apron  or  hand- 
kerchief should  be  abeolutelv  white  in  the  original,  when 
they  would  give  nothing  like  so  pleasing  an  effect,  and 
photograph  much  worse  than  if  they  had  ^n  <Upped  in  a 
weak  Bofntion  of  coffee  or  '*  Judson."  In  addition  to 
dresses,  cloaks,  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like,  great 
variety  of  effect  can  be  got  out  of  hats  and  bonneta 
There  are  marvellously  picturesque  shapes  in  straw  to  be 
picked  up  for  a  few  pence ;  those  introduced  a  few  years 
ago,  called,  I  think,  Zulu  hats,  sold  at  about  twopence 
each^  added  a  new  beauty  to  rustic  life.  But  it  is  the  sun- 
bonnet  that  is  most  characteristic  of  the  country.  This  is 
made  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  colour.  Sometimes  a 
light  one  is  useful  to  come  out  as  a  light  spot  against  a 
dark  back^und ;  sometimes  a  bit  of  &rk  is  required  to 
contrast  with  a  brilliant  light 

In  dressing  your  figures,  let  there  be  no  mistake ;  your 
figures  must  be  so  like  the  real  thing  that  only  the  initiated 
shall  discover  the  difference.  Fancy  dresses  won't  do. 
Corydon  and  Phyllis  fresh  from  a  costume  ball  may  be  very 
well  as  china  ornaments,  or  on  the  stage,  but  they  would 
be  out  of  place  in  an  English  landscape.  Shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  with  pet  lambs  and  crooks,  and  aristocratic 
milkmaids,  belonged  to  a  time  when  art  and  literature  were 
in  their  most  debased  and  artificial  state,  and  should  never 
be  revived  except  in  burlesque.  I  am  the  more  particular 
in  insisting  on  this  because  1  cannot  help  noticing  that 
when  attempts  are  made  to  make  the  kind  of  pictures  I 
have  been  writing  about,  there  is  usually  a  dressed-np  look 


about  the  figures.    This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  of 
the  artist 

Besides  dresses,  and  all  that  belongs  to  dress,  a  collec- 
tion of  accessories  should  be  got  together,  such  as  baskets, 
jugs,  sticks,  hay-rakes,  and  the  numerous  little  things  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  country  life  likely  to  give  a  motive 
for  a  picture. 

If  sea-pictures  are  your  object,  it  is  always  well  to  have 
accessories,  such  as  ehrimping-nets,  lobster  pots,  &c.,  of 
your  own ;  you  are  then  independent,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  borrow  at  just  the  time  you  most  want  tbem. 
When  people  are  busy  they  cannot  always,  however  willing, 
lend  the  tools  they  are  working  with.  If  yon  go  into  a 
hayfield  to  make  pictures,  weather,  wind,  light,  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  picture,  may  be  right,  but  haymaking 
while  the  sua  shines  is  a  thing  about  which,  proverbially, 
it  is  dangerous  to  have  any  delay,  and  the  haymakers  may 
be  too  busy  to  attend  to  you  or  lend  you  their  implements ; 
if  you  take  your  own  models  and  everything  they 
require,  you  will  be  able  to  take  time  over  your  pic- 
tures, and  may  expect  good  results. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  costume  question  which 
may  be  referred  to  here.  Scenes  and  incidents  of 
country  life  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  photographer  than  any  other  kind  of  subject, 
especially  if  he  should  intend  to  make  a  point  of  his 
figures.  There  are,  however,  subjects  sometimes 
attempted  that  seem  quite  unsuitable  to  the  art  We 
are  bound  to  recognize  ordinary  facts,  and  should  keep 
within  the  possible.  An  anacreonism  should  never  be 
allowed,  llie  photographer  should  accept  the  limitattons 
to  which  his  art  confines  him,  and  only  represent  those 
scenes  and  subjects  which  could  exist  in  the  nature  of 
his  own  day.  To  dress  a  figure  in  the  costume  of  past 
times,  and  to  call  the  photograph  of  it  by  the  name  of 
some  historical  person,  is  to  commit  an  anacreonism.  In 
paintinff  it  is  different.  Although  the  painter  uses  a 
model,  he  does  not  give  you,  or  pretend  to  give  you,  an 
exact  portrait  of  his  model.  Tou  do  not  think  of  how  it 
is  done  when  you  look  at  the  painting,  but  you  can 
scarcely  escape  the  feeling  that  a  photograph  is  the  absolute 
reproduction  of  some  scene  or  person  tnat  has  appeared 
before  the  camera.  I  have  seen  a  photograph,  tot  in- 
stance, entitled  **  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley.**  We  all  know 
that  it  is  not  the  Sir  Koger  of  the  Spectator^  but  a  per* 
trait  of  Mr.  Blank  dressed  more  or  less  like  the  real  old 
country  gentleman.  There  would  have  been  no  objection 
to  calling  this  picture  **  Mr.  Blank  as  Sir  Bc^erde  Cover- 
ley."  In  the  earl^  part  of  my  photographic  career,  I  was 
as  much  a  sioner  in  this  way  as  anybody.  I  didn't  know 
better.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  call  my  little  efforts  by  the 
names  of  people  who  had  died  a  thousand  vears  before 
photography  was  thought  of,  or  who  never  had  any  ex- 
istence at  all.  Ophelia,  Elaine,  Mariiuia,  tiie  Lady 
of  Shallott — these  were  some  of  the  names  I  profaned.  I 
soon  found  out  my  mistake.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
pretend  not  to  read  or  take  heed  of  criticisms,  and  have 
often  felt  obliged  to  the  critics  for  many  a  hint.  The 
following  from  a  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  1859|  in  a 
morning  paper,  is  what  opened  my  eyes  on  this  subject 
It  is  cunoua  to  read,  after  so  many  years,  that  my  first 
success  was  as  popular  as  a  nigger  melody---although  not 
a  dozen  were  sold,  and  it  only  appeared  at  two  London 
Exhibitions. 

'<  We  do  not  say  that  a  greet  many  new  photographs  have  not 
been  oollected,  bat  simply  that  there  are  far  too  many  old  onei. 
Whj,  for  inatanoe,  are  we  to  be  followed  everywhere  by  the  eternal 
*  Fading  Away,'  which  ia  f«st  becoming  as  great  a  torment  as  a 
popular  nigger  melody,  or  any  other  fashionable  street  tune  P  If 
Mr.  Robinaoa  wished  to  give  ue  public  some  spedmena  of  hia  anp* 
poaed  skill  in  treating  dramatic  and  poetic  subjects,  surely  he  could 
nave  thought  of  some  novel  scenes.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Robinson's  figure  of  '  Mariana '  is  not  new,  but  we  are  quite  certain 
that  it  will  not  sngsest  to  anyone  the  *  Mariana '  of  Tennyson.  It 
is  simply  the  portrut  of  a  young  lady  trying  to  look  like  *  Mariana,* 
aod  not  aoooeediBg.    Cholopoain,  a  Rumaa  photographer,  has 
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■ent,  among  other  things,  a  figore  of  *  Mdlle.  Oracjhia  as  Leonora,' 
in  the  *  TroYotore,'  whidi  is  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  If  Mr. 
fiobinson  had  been  the  producer  of  this  photograph,  he  would,  in 
aooordanoe  with  his  system,  have  entitled  it  simply  '  Leonora/  " 

I  accepted  the  critio'B  hint  at  once,  and  have  never  since 
given  any  of  my  figaree  the  names  of  historical  personafies. 
Bnt  the  particular  is  not  the  general,  and  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  tne  nse  of  well-known  names,  sach  as  Clarissa  or 
Rosalinda  for  a  picture,  so  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
picture  should  represent  any  particular  persons,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Clarissa  of  Kichardson,  or  the  Kosalind  of 
Shakespeare. 

PHOTOaRAPHY  AS  THE  WORK  OP  RADIATION. 

BT  OAPTAIH  ABNST,  B.S.,  F.B.8. 

TSB  first  of  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  the  above  was  delivered 
by  Captain  Abney,  on  Saturday  last,  March  1st,  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  subject,  said  the  lecturer,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  those  minute 
portions  of  matter  called  atoms  and  molecules.  These  are  too 
smsU  to  be  seen,  although  there  are  good  theoretical  reasons  to 
believe  in  their  existence  ;  indeed,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
assume  their  existence  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  the 
phenomeoa  to  which  he  would  have  to  draw  their  attention. 

After  giving  the  calculations  of  Sir  William  Thompson  as  to 
their  probable  siM,  CSaptain  Abney  prooeeded  to  explain  the 
theory  of  the  chemical  affinity  of  atoms  and  molecules,  illus- 
trating his  remarks  by  various  experiments.  Silver  and  anti- 
monv  were  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  the  former  giving  out  only 
a  dull  red  glow,  and  the  latter  combining  with  considerable 
enemTf  shown  by  the  brilliant  light  produced.  A  number  of 
smaU  mafpietB  were  placed  in  a  trough  of  water,  and  took  up  de- 
finite positionB  with  regard  to  one  another,  unstable  oombina- 
tions  being  broken  up  on  the  applicati6n  of  an  external  force, 
stable  oombinationB  being  then  formed.  This  experiment,  btung 
thrown  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  horizontal  lantan,  was 
venr  effective. 

Applying  these  experiments  to  his  subject,  the  lecturer  then 
proceeded  to  show  that  in  photography  one  had  to  consider  the 
arrangement  of  partides  produced  by  energy  in  the  form  first  of 
radiation,  and  seoondly  diemloal  force.  Cliloride  of  silver,  for 
instance,  was  blackened  by  sun%hty  or  by  the  radiation  from  the 
electric  arc,  but  it  was  necessary  for  some  substance  to  be  pre- 
sent capable  of  absorbing  the  chlorine  thrown  off.  Tubes  of 
chloride  and  bromide  of  sUver  were  shown,  which  would  not 
blacken  in  the  lights  they  having  been  made  perfectly  dry,  and 
sealed  up  in  a  vacuum.  Other  examples  were  given  of  re-arranse- 
ment  of  molecules  by  chemical  force  and  by  nuVation,  in  the  action 
of  chloride  of  copper  on  silver,  and  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
.with  chlorine.  The  latter  refused  to  take  place  in  red  lights 
but  on  the  red  glass  beinj;  removed  from  before  the  lantern,  a 
loud  explosion  ensued. 

In  further  Illustration,  a  number  of  printing  processes  were 
shown,  beginning  with  the  blackening  of  silver  omoride  PH>er, 
goin^  on  to  the  iron  and  uranium  processes,  and  ending  with 
platmotype  and  carbon  printing,  excellent  examples  being  pro- 
duced before  the  audience.  In  these  processes  the  action  of 
Ught—  or,  in  other  words,  the  work  of  radiation— was  to  re-arrange 
the  molecules  of  the  substances  acted  upon,  forming  new  com- 
pounds, which  posseesed  new  properties^  and  gave  rise  to  different 
chemical  re-actions. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  tryiog  to  explain  the  change 
produced  by  radiation  on  certain  compounds  is  the  great  range 
of  the  spectrum  that  acts  upon  them.  This  the  lecturer 
endeavound  to  explain  in  a  veiy  Ingenious  manner,  suggesting 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  nUght  not  be  the  same 
throughout  their  amplitude,  showing,  l>y  way  of  iUustntion,  the 
swinff  of  a  pendulum  formed  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  piece  of 


during  the  deyelopment  of  each  piotore.  This  is  owing  to 
the  avidity  with  which  ferrous  oxalate  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  resultiog 
persalt  (ferric  oxalate)  is  not  only  incapable  of  developing 
a  picture,  bnt  is  actually  a  powerful  restrainer.  Mons. 
Audra's  receipt,  in  which  tartaric  acid,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  l-30th  of  the  ferroua  salt,  is  added  to  the  deve- 
loper, gives  certainly  very  surpridng  rescdts.  As  might 
be  eiqpeoted,  the  acid  acts  as  a  restrainer,  hence  the  deve- 
lopment process  more  slowly  ;  bnt  it  does  not  prevent 
the  evolution  of  the  slightest  detail  even  in  the  deepest 
shadows,  so  that  no  reiu  loss  is  incurred,  except  in  point 
of  time. 

Bnt  this  is  oonoterbalanoed  by  several  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  the  development  la  more  thorouffhly  under 
control ;  secondlv,  the  colour  of  the  deposit  is  better,  and 
the  negative  is  of  better  printing  quali^;  thirdly,  there  la 
little  or  no  tendency  to  yeil  or  fog.  These  are  real  and 
tangible  advantages ;  bnt  another  of  considerable  import- 
ance follows  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid— and  that  ia,  that 
Uie  developer  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere 
so  quickly  as  before,  and,  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  re- 
covers in  great  part  its  power  of  reduction.  It  would 
appear  that  the  ferric  salt  which  is  formed  during  the  aotion 
of  the  development  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  by  the 
aotion  of  sunlight,  aided  by  the  tartaric  add.  This  peculiar 
reducing  action  of  tartaric  acid  is  not  unknown  in  other 
oases,— e.^.,  theformation  of  diver  mirror  by  reduction  of  a 
silver  salt  in  presence  of  a  tartrate.  Sugar  also  posaewea 
this  redncinff  power  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  known 
to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  iron  salts,  some  of  the  ferrooa 
preparation  of  the  British  Pharmacopeia,  suchas  sgr.,  ferr. 
lod.,  owing  their  keeping  qualities  almost  entirely  to  the 
sugar  tiiey  contain.  A  saccharine  developer  for  oollodion 
pictures  nas  been  greatly  extolled  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  I 
would  now  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  exoellent 
qualities,  both  for  keeping  and  developing,  possessed  bj  a 
solution  made  up  according  to  the  following  recipe  :— 

A.— Ferrous  sulphate  ...    1  part  by  weight 

Distilled  water 2  parts 

Loaf  sugar  ...         1-lOth  part 

B. — Potassio  oxalate  (neutral)      1  part 

Distilled  water     2  parts 

To  be  mixed  as  required  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  bj 
measure  of  A,  to  8  parts  of  B. 

Aiter  having  developed  what  pictures  are  required,  the 
remainder  of  the  mixed  solution  should  be  ponred  into  a 
stock  bottle,  filled  almost  to  the  stopper,  and  kept  cam- 
fully  closed.  Under  these  oireumstances  the  mixed  sola- 
tion  can  be  used  again  and  again,  until  the  ferrous  salt  is 
almost  all  exhaust^  The  colour  of  the  deposit  given  by 
this  solution  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  tartaric  acid  sda- 
tton ;  being  dense  and  creamy,  the  negative  is  never  thin 
and^oor,  unless  exoessiyely  over-exposed,  while  the  grada- 
tion in  detail  is  perfect. 
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TARTARIC  ACID    VERSUS  SUGAR   IN    THE 

DEVELOPER. 

BY  S.  BOTTONE. 

All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  developing  gelatine- 
bromide  plates  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  must 
have  noticed  with  regret  how  quickly  the  solution  loses  its 
efficacy,  apart  trqm  the  deterioration  which  takes  place 


OPTICS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

DcAR  Sib,— I  am  reluctant  to  trouble  you  again.  Yet 
if  I  do  not,  I  may  be  supposed  auite  to  agree  with  Captain 
Abney's  lesson  in  your  issue  of  October  26th,  and  tills  I 
am  unable  to  do ;  but  I  will  confine  myself  as  closely  as  I 
can  to  the  actual  issue. 

**  Distortion  as  caused  by  the  curvature  and  thickness 
of  a  lens  '*  difiFers  more  from  "  distorHon  as  the  effect  {uro- 
duced  bv.the  refraction  of  a  lens  on  the  axis  of  excentrical 
pencils,'^  in  conception  and  treatment,  than  in  reality ; 
for  refraction  indudes  both  curvature  and  thickness.  But 
It  appears  to  imply  that  distortion  is  due  rather  to  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  refraction  (such  as  aberration  and 
tbiokness)  than  to  the  refraction  itsetf.    Now  thci 
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distinctive  ohartoteriBtio  of  distortion  in  photographic 
lenaet  ia,  that  the  whole  refraction  is  the  whole  distortion. 
For  the  desired  condition  Lb,  that  the  relative  directions  of 
the  various  pencils  passing  through  the  stop  should  he  the 
same  as  though  there  were  no  lens  at  all.  It  differs  thus  very 
materially  from  the  ordinarily  desired  condition  of  accurate 
refraction ;  either  to  produce  a  distinct  image,  or  correct 
amplificaUon  as  in  eye-pieces,  for  which  the  excentrical  re- 
fraction of  axes  is  necessary.  Here  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
ao  we  want  to  comjpensate  the  whole  refraction,  or  to  reduce 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  negative  aberration,  or  any 
effect  of  thickness  which  reduces  the  angle  of  deviation,  is 
a  dear  advantage  (as  regards  distortion)  in  a  single  lens ; 
and  la  so  easily  corrected  in  an  ordinary  combination 
where  the  lenses  are  nearly  or  quite  symmetrical,  that  its 
theory  need  never  be  considered  in  practice,  it  appearing 
to  the  workman  simply  as  defective  correction  to  be 
remedied  in  adjusting  the  stop— much  as  Professor  Potter 
remarks  concerning  achromatic  object  lenses  of  Isrge 
angular  aperture,  that  *'  in  practice  these  corrections  (for 
thidmess}  would  appear  ito  the  working  optician  as  defec- 
tive achromatiBm,  and  would  be  easily  remedied  by  chang- 
ing the  curvature  of  one  of  the  surfaces  (Optics,  vol.  2, 
n.  159\  Fortunately,  too,  the  most  favourable  conditions 
for  reaucing  astigmatism,  &c.,  in  doublets  or  single  lenses, 
are  also  the  most  favourable  for  reducing  distortion.  For 
both  purposes  the  stop  must  be  always  on  the  plane  or 
oonoave  sides  of  plano-convex  or  meniscus  lenses  respec- 
tively. It  is  therefore  with  surprise  that  I  see  in  Captain 
Aboey's  illustrations  (figs.  36  and  37)  that  the  stop  is  placed 
on  the  convex  side  of  a  plano-convex  lens.  A  photo- 
grapher who  did  that  in  practice  would  be  sufficiently 
disgosted  with  the  result.  And  especially  when  we  con- 
sider how  unexpectedly  various  errors  disappear,  or  change 
in  sign,  with  a  correctly  placed  stop  ;  it  docs  not  seem  clear 
how  a  theoretical  investigation,  under  these  artificially 
fsJae  conditions,  will  tend  to  forward  Captain  Abneys 
desire  to  give  practical  instruction  in  *'  Optics  *'  to  photo- 
graf^en* 

I  venture  to  think  it  is  better,  and  also  more  accurate, 
dmply  to  say  that  a  stop  before  a  lens  gives  barrel- shaped 
distortion,  because  the  axes  of  pencils,  forming  a  pencil 
diverging  from  the  stop,  have  this  divergence  reduced  by 
the  converging  power  of  the  lens ;  and  that  a  stop  behind 
the  lena  gives  cushion-shaped  distortion,  because  the  axes 
of  pencils,  converging  in  direction  from  the  various  parts 
of  an  object,  have  such  convergence  increased  by  the  same 
refractive  power.  And  if  we  inscribe  these  familiar  dia- 
grams withm  circles,  representing  lenses,  we  see  at  once 
Sow  the  greater  distortion  corresponds  to  the  |^reater 
refraction  toirerds  their  margins.  Variations  in  the 
amoont  of  refraction,  of  course,  follow  from,  and  will  be 
found  pretty  closely  to  agree  with,  the  aberrations  of  such 
pencils.  When  the  stop  is  properly  placed,  they,  are 
ahraya  amall,  and  with  meniscus  lenses  generally  negative ; 
though,  when  placed  as  in  Captain  Abney's  diagrams, 
they  are  very  liurge.  Under  practical  circumstances,  too, 
the  thickness  (t)  sinks  to  its  ordinary  small  and  negligible 
value. 

The  special  conditions  of  photographic  distortion  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  present  to  Captain  Abney's  mind, 
as  lie  apparently  considers  the  injurious  effect  of  thickness 
as  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  course  of  the  ray  as 
actually  refracted,  and  that  in  which  it  would  have  been 
refracted  had  the  distances  from  the  axis  of  the  incident 
and  emergent  rays  been  equal ;  but  such  a  condition  is  not 
required  for  this  investigation,  though  convenient  for 
cailcnlating  the  correction  for  thickness  to  be  applied  to  the 
eurveafor  an  achromatic  and  aplanatic  object-lens.  Thus, 
in  fig.  88,  the  deviation  of  an  oblique  ray  required  for 
equal  distances  from  the  axis  of  the  incident  and  emergent 
ray  ia  not  really  a  desideratum.  In  this  figure,  C  K  does 
not  really  measure  the  effect  of  thickness  on  distortion, 
that  effect  being  measured  by  the  angle  contained  between 


C.  D,  and  what  0  D  would  have  been  had  the  emergence 
taken  place  at  K,  and  having  but  a  very  slight  and  quite 
negligible  effect  on  the  total  refraction  ;  *  which  total  re- 
fraction is  the  distortion,  measured  by  the  angle  contained 
between  C  D  and  A  B  produced,  A  B  being  the  natural 
direction  the  ray  would  have  had  but  for  the  lens. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  conclude  by  recognizing 
some  of  the  instances  in  which  Captain  Abney  has  so 
justly  called  attention  to,  and  condemned,  some  very  pre- 
valent errors,  but  space  will  not  permit.  As,  however,  I 
hinted  a  doubt  about  his  explanation  of  **  Aplanatic 
lenses  "  when  incomplete,  I  wish  to  say  now  that  I  entirely 
agree  with  it.— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Wheeler. 

F.S.— Since  writing  the  above,  two  more  Lessons  have 
appeared  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
special  attention  to  that  explaining  diffraction,  as  I  believe 
it  is  the  first  popular  rendering  of  its  main  theorem. 
Ihose  who  desire  data  for  calculation,  may  be  reminded 
that  the  components  of  a  double  star  V  apjirt  require  five 
inches  for  separation,  while  5''  may  be  seen  w't'^  one  inch 
only. 

aREBN  FOG. 

Sir, — A  very  singular  fact  in  oonnectiou  with  green  fog 
in  gelatine  plates  came  under  my  notice  a  few  days  since, 
which,  being  quite  beyond  my  comprehension,  1  will,  with 
yonr  permission,  briefly  describe  in  the  PHorooaAPBio 
Kaws,  as  it  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
strange  phenomenon. 

I  was  asked,  on  going  into  a  professional  friend^s  studio, 
to  look  at  some  negatives  that  he  had  lately  taken  on  some 

Elates  of  bis  own  make,  and  developed  with  alkaline  pyro. 
at  once  said,  **  Well,  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  green 
about  them."  '*  Yes,*'  said  be,  "hot  look  at  the  portion 
about  the  middle,  on  which  the  plate  rested  on  the  pneu- 
matic holder  while  they  were  being  coated."  And  lo  I  not 
a  signot  green  fog  there.  Now,  why  was  this  the  case? 
Will  some  of  my  more  experienced  brother  photoeraph 
kindly  explain  it  ?— I  am,  yours,  &o.,    Henrt  B.  IIare. 
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TRANSPAEKNCIES  ON  GBLATINO-BKOMIDB 

PLATES. 

Dbas  Sir,— I  notice  in  yonr  report  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Asssociation,  referring  to  the 
lantern  slides  shown  by  me,  an  inaccuracy  in  the  formula 
for  developing,  which,  I  think,  shonld  not  pass  uncorrected. 

The  developer  I  used  was  made  from  a  formula  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Bdwards^  which  I  think'  has  been  published,  and 
which  is  as  follows : — 

No.  1. 

Oxalate  potash 4  ounces 

Chloride  ammonia          40  grains 

Water      ...        •••        •••        ..•  20  ounces 

No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron 4  drachms 

Oitricacid  ...        2       „ 

Water      20  ounces 


To  develop,  take  equal  proportions  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  for 
a  black  tone,  and  for  a  red  tone  1  use  60  minims  of  bromiide 
of  potassium  to  each  ounce  of  developer,  160  grains  to  one 
ounce  water,  and  by  using  various  quantities  of  reetrainer, 
any  intermediate  colour  can  be  obtained. 

The  above  refers  to  bromide  plates  the  formula  for  which 
appeared  some  weeks  ago  (p.  79).    J.  B.  B.  Wbllihotoii. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  angle  of  emergenoet  either  at  0  or  at  K.  is 
80  little  inolined  to  the  normal  at  either  point,  that  the  aotixfd  refraction 
would  be  yery  small,  anl  the  little  difllerenoe  betwoin  that  at  the  tWo  nor- 
mals would  tend  to  unite  two  rays  emerging  at  G  and  at  K  respwtively,  at 
■ome  point  probably  not  far  from  the  image.  But  one  must  not  press  an 
UluatratiTe  diagram  too  closely,  for  sltps  will  oocor  between  author  and 
engraver,  and  the  t«xt  indeed  snggesto  this. 
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^xamilttQi  at  S^aatim. 

LOITBOK  i.in>  PaOYIKOIAL  FHOTOORilPHIC  A880CUTI09. 

A  MEBTING  of  this  Sooiety  was  held  oc  Thursday,  the  28Ui  nit., 
Mr.  W.  H.  PRBSTWIOH  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  an  improved  earner  for  lantern  slides, 
in  which  two  slides  may  be  supported  in  grooyes  on  a  travelling 
platform,  and  drawn  past  the  oondcDser  by  means  of  strings, 
attached  at  each  end  ^ow  the  platform. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhaic  :  It  meets  the  objection  raised  at  the 
last  meetiog,  as  it  permits  the  idides  being  passed  either  way. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  experimented  further  with  orange  paper  and 
green  glass,  and  found  with  three  thicknesses  of  orange  paper 
and  one  of  green  glass,  or  with  five  thicknesses  of  orange  paper 
without  any  green,  there  was  no  effect ;  he  therefore  concluded 
that  a  red  medium  is  not  needed ;  the  point  of  advantage  in 
using  green  glass  is  to  obtain  a  colder  light. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hbhdbbson  exhibited  a  coating  lamp,  designed  to 
keep  emulsion  fluid  and  emit  sufficient  light  for  coating;  a 
floating  oil  lamp,  resting  on  gimbals,  permits  the  lamp  being 
held  in  a  convenient  position  for  pouring.  The  front  of  the  lamp 
was  glazed  with  ruby  glass. 

The  following  from  the  question-box  was  read  :  "  Why  are 
large  hoids  not  taken  direct  in  the  camera]?  "  The  opinion  of 
the  meeting  is  reouested  thereon. 

Mr.  J.  Tbaill  Taylob  said  he  should  be  happy  to  introduce 
the  subject;  but  as  Messrs.  Darker  had  pro nused  to  entertain 
them  this  evening,  and  many  visitors  were  present,  he  thought 
such  an  important  question  would  take  too  long  to  discuss.  It 
was  ultimately  arranged  that  Mr.  Debenham  should  treat  the 
subject  in  his  coming  lecturette. 

The  Chaibman  then  requested  Messrs.  Darker  to  proceed. 

Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darkbb,  who  were  warmly  received,  took 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  showing  the  action  of 
doubly  refractive  bodies  in  polarized  light.  By  means  of  a 
lantern  polariscope  a  great  number  of  objects  were  projected  on 
tiiie  screen.  Commencing  with  the  formation  of  crystals  (benzoic 
add),  over  a  dozen  different  forms  of  crystallization  were  shown. 
Nei^  by  means  of  convergent  light,  the  rings  surrounding  the 
optic  axis  of  crystals,  both  uni-axial  and  bi-axial  systems  were 
exhibited.  These  were  followed  by  the  different  applications  of 
quartz,  compound  wedges,  &c.  Next^  the  effect  of  unannealed 
glass  was  shown,  and  also  compression  and  expansion  of  glass, 
colour  appearing  directly  the  molecules  were  disturbed.  Rgck 
sections  and  organic  preparations  were  also  exhibited ;  also  three 
magnificent  mica  designs,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  the 
wonderful  changes  of  colour  in  these  being  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Dabkbb  then  explained  the  effect  of  superposition  and 
circularly-polarized  light,  showing  some  very  curious  effects, 
especially  with  a  concave  selenite  plate  and  a  mica  sector  super- 
posed. But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was 
the  transparency  of  salidne  crystals  photographed  with 
ordinaiy   light,   and   the   same   crystals   photogn^hed   with 

Slaiized  Ught^  and  spedaUy  prepared  for  this  occasion  by 
r.  G.  SmiUL  Some  photographs  of  glass,  both  vrith  and  with- 
out presure,  were  also  very  instructive. 

A  ]argp  number  of  selenite  designs  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Dkbbnham  was  sure  all  felt  very  much  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Darker  for  their  kindness  in  bringing  instruments  of  the 
highest  cUss  to  demoostate  a  subject  of  so  much  sdentiflc 
interest.  He  never  remembered  attending  any  meeting  of  such 
scientific  value  as  this  had  proved,  and  concluded  by  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Msssrs.  Darker. 

Mr.  Hahdon  seconded,  and  it  was  passed  nem»  can, 

Messrs.  J.  Cadett,  C.  W.  Coe,  and  H.  C.  White  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  W.  Tnmbull  (Edinbai^h) 
was  elected  an  honarary  member. 

Thursday,  March  13th,  Mr.  T.  Solas,  F.C.S.,  will  deliver  a 
lecturette  on  "  Phototype  Printing." 

AKATSUB  PhOTOOBAPHIO  A8S00IATI0N. 

A  oouNon.  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  Februaiy  28th,  at 
12,  Tork  Place,  Portman  Square^  Lieut. -Gen.  the  Hight  Hon. 
the  Lord  de  Bos  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, ihe  following  members  were  elected :— Major-(}en.  C.  F. 
Arbuckle,  R.A.,  Sir  W.  T.  Thompson,  C.B.,  Lieut. -Col.  S. 
Mioholl,  Messrs.  P.  H.  Bmerson,  B.A.,  M.RC.S.,  H.  B.  Moiser, 
F.aS.j  W.  U.  Sedgewick,  K  Q.  Burls,  L.  F.  Beiohling,  W.  D. 


James,  T.  H.  B.  Salmon,  H.  E.  White,  M.A.,  F.  C.  Borckhardt, 
J.  T.  Black,  B.  Gt  Bellringer,  and  C.  A.  Gilder. 

The  Skobetabt  then  lud  before  the  meeting  the  following 
prizes  which  had  been  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting : — Mr.  B. 
Leventhorpe,  Uie  first  prize,  an  oil  painting  in  frame,  by  Carl 
Frisch ;  Mr.  S.  Norman,  a  silver  goblet ;  Mr.  W.  p,  Hobson,  a 
silver  goblet ;  Mr.  B.  O.  Milne,  a  water  colour  drawing  in  frame  ; 
Mrs.  Abbott,  an  oil  painting  in  frame,  by  J.  W.  Waterhouse ; 
Mr.  W.  Muller,  a  silver  goblet ;  Mr.  G.  Western,  a  silver  goblet ; 
Mr.  W.  Adcock,  a  water  colour  drawing  in  frame;  Mr.  P. 
Qunyon,  a  water  colour  drawing  in  frame  ;  Mr.  T.  Browniigg, 
a  landscape  album ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Schwabe,  a  portrait  album ;  and 
Bfr.  G.  Brook,  Jun.,  a  portrait  album. 

These  prizes  were  approved,  and  the  Seeretaiy  was  directed  to 
deliver  them  to  the  members  to  whom  they  had  been  aooorded. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  passed,  having  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  seconded  by  Captain  Lewis. 

Glasgow  Photoobafhio  Assocution. 
The  ninth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Booms  on  Thursday,  the  21st  February. 

Mr.  John  Pabebb  (vice-president)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Andrew  Dothie  to  re*open 
the  discussion  on  "  The  Cause  of  Fading  in  Silver  Prints  "  (see 
page  151),  which  was  left  unfinished  at  the  last  meeting. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  the  meeting  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  Uianks  to  Mr.  Dnthie  and  the  Chairman. 


Bbistol  and  West  of  England  Amatbub   Photoobaphic 

Association. 
The   ordinary  monthly   meeting  was  held  as  usual   at   the 
Studio,  Kingsdpwn,  on   Wednesday,  28rd  January,  Colonel 
Platfaie  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  ordinary  members  of  the 
Association: — ^Mr.  Geo.  Pearson,  Mr.  M.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  J. 
ManselL 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  unpropitious,  the  attendance 
small,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  at  an  early  hour. 

Anotheb  ordinaiy  monthly  meeting  of  this  Assodation  was  held 
at  the  Studio,  Portland  Street^  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ulL 
Colonel  Platvaib  (vice-president}  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  HoNOBABT  Sbcbetabt  proposed  Mr.  Edward  Walsh  as 
an  ordinary  member,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Chaibman  then  read  his  paper  *'  General  Notes  "  (see 
page  150) 

Mr.  E.  Bbightmak  remarked  that  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  early 
days  of  gelatine,  did  much  to  popularise  the  use  of  gelatine  by 
the  introduction  of  his  rajad  plates. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  although  they  were  practically  vamff 
the  same  plates  now  as  in  1878)  still  the  modification  ol  the 
formula,  the  additional  aids  to  development  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  or  increasing  density,  and  the  increased  expwience 
gained,  had  placed  them  in  a  vaitly-advanced  position,  and  given 
them  a  control  over  the  remits  which  were  in  the  early  days 
eagerly  sought  for. 

Mr.  Phillifb  inquired  if  it  were  generally  considered  a  sine 
qud  non  to  use  the  developer  recommended  by  the  maker  of  the 
plates  being  used. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  that  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  as 
the  maker,  if  a  reliable  one,  would  have  experimented  and  found 
what  developer  gave  the  best  results  with  his  plates.  Of  course^ 
the  particular  mode  of  using  the  developer  preferred  by  the 
operator  might  ultimately  be  adopted,  the  quantities  suggested 
by  the  maker  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  operation  of 
making  up  the  devdoper. 

Mr.  Bbightmak  expressed  his  belief  in  the  absolute  necessiiy 
for  different  plates  being  differently  treated.    . 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  support  of  Mr.  krightman,  remarked  that  for 
weakening  his  own  plates  he  found  cUlute  cyanide  of  potassium 
acted  admirably,  and  was  perfectly  under  control,  and  yet,  when 
trymg  it  with  commercial  plates,  some  were  not  affected  at  all 
by  it,  while  in  others  the  picture  was  most  rapidly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Philufs  suggested  that  one  would  hardly  follow  the 
maker's  advice  so  far  as  not  using  sulphite  of  soda,  when  so 
many  found  it  a  great  aesistance.  One  maker  recommended  its 
not  being  used. 
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Mr.  BuoHnas  stated  tliat^  although  he  did  not  mfiaa  that  it 
aUemffB  eaiued  ^  green  fog,"  atiU  sulphite  of  aoda  did  bo  uq- 
diNiHedly  with  some  makes  of  plates,  i^nd  he  was  so  oonvinced 
of  Uiis  in  the  ease  of  some  plates  he  had  used,  that  when  deye> 
l«»ping  a  hatch  not  long  since,  he  cut  plates  in  half  before 
dereloj^ent^and  dodged  the  other  plates  about^  using  sulphite  of 
■od*  with  some  and  not  with  others,  and  found  most  condusiyeljr 
thai  in  the  case  of  those  developed  witli  that  salt  '*  green  fog  '* 
was  most  apparent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  CHATiMiN  reoonmiended  the  treatment  of  the  sulphite  of 
■odft  «B  rsoommended  by  Mr.  T.  Fumell,  and  which  ne  had 
foond  a  perf eoi  prerentiTe  of  evil  results. 

Mr.  Aium  asked  if  anyone  present  had  experienced  the 
extraordinary  opalescent  appearance  which  was  seen  on  the  sur- 
faoe  of  a  negative  during  development  sometimes,  appearing  like 
the  top  of  a  river  where  a  fredLly-tarred  baige  has  pnuBsed  along. 

Mr.  Djlkzbl  said  he  had  often  seen  it^  and  found  that  the 
effiwt  on  the  film  was  to  "tan  "  it  and  to  make  it  very  homy. 
He  had  diicovered  it  more  often  when  a  plate  had  had  ammonia 
and  pjrio.  added  somewhat  largely  during  development,  and  had 
been  immersed  therein  for  a  rather  long  period. 

Aftersome  further  discussion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
aeeorded  to  Colonel  Playfair  for  bii  interesting  paper,  after 
wfaiflh  the  meetiqg  was  adjourned  till  the  26th  Mtfoh. 

LooHXB  Photoobaphio  Club. 

Oir  the  29th  of  Februaiy  this  Club  held  their  first  annual  exhi- 
bition and  conversatione  in  the  Victoria  Hall.  The  walls  were 
hang  with  a  very  great  variety  ol  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
members,  indumng  portraits  from  the  ordinary  "  carte  "  to  the 
"life  site  "  picture,  many  of  them  being  splendid  specimens  of 
the  art»  both  for  minute  aoonracy  of  likeness  and  artistic  pose  and 
finish.  The  landscapes  were  a  numerous  and  very  fine  collection, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  Photographs  of  public  and  other 
bofldings  were  also  pretty  numerous,  and  were  of  a  high  standard 
of  ezoeuisnce.  Altogether  the  exhibition,  both  for  extent,  variety, 
and  genuine  worth,  was  surprisingly  good,  and  was  very  tangible 
and  anfficient  evidoioe  that  the  members  of  the  Lochee  Club  are 
able  and  painstaking  entiiusiasts  in  the  art.  There  was  a  large 
and  select  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  Bailie 
O^vie,  theprerident  of  the  Club,  presided. 

Boring  the  evening  various  of  the  photooaphs  were  shown  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  were  mucii  admired.  A  select 
programme  of  music  was  gone  through  by  several  accomplished 
aniateoz%  and  a  dramatic  sketch,  entitled  <'  Photographers  in  a 
Fix,"  was  performed  by  members  of  the  Club. 

LiVKBPOOL  Akatbub  Photoobaphio  Assooiatiok. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
libiaiy^  on  Thusday,  the  28Ui  ult,  Dr.  Ejikton,  President,  in 
tbeehair. 

The  miputes  of  the  January  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed* 
and  Measri.  Sharp  and  Swmton  were  elected  members  of  the 


The  Hob.  Sbobitabt  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Shefileld  Photo^phio  Sociefy,  thanking  the  Liverpool 
Amatenr  Photographic  Association  for  their  contributions  to  the 
recent  f?hefBeld  photographic  exhibition. 

The  Cbaibicam  read  an  addition  to  bye -law  No.  6,  which  had 
been  nude  hy  the  Coaneil— *<  That  all  prints  for  competition,  or 
lor  the  exhirations  of  the  Society,  ahonfd  be  mounted  on  separate 
moonts,  not  less  than  17}  by  I84  inches." 

Mr.  H.  Bdtibb  exhibited  some  of  the  cathedral-tintedglass 
reeentlv  brooght  to  the  notice  of  photographen  by  Mr.  w.  £. 
Debenham. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FoBBBiT  said  that  this  glass,  on  snbmis«ion  to  the  test 
of  the  spectroscope,  proved  to  be  most  nnutfe  for  transmitting 
light  to  the  developing  room.  If  good  pictures  were  obtained 
where  it  was  in  use  it  was  the  result  of  the  merest  accident 

Mr.  J.  H.  0AT  passed  round  a  beautifnl  transparency  which 
bad  been  developed  in  a  room  lit  by  a  naked  gas  fiame,  and  yet 
without  a  trace  of  fog. 

Mr.  BuTTBB  diflbiedfrom  Mr.  Forrest  entirelv,  and  thought 
that  plates  might  be  safely  developed  where  the  li^ht  paned 
through  glass  of  the  kind  described.  In  practice,  however,  he 
preferred  to  use  a  sheet  of  orange  paper  in  addition. 

Mr.  W.  H.  KiBKBTsaid  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  glass  whatever 
was  absolutely  safe  for  the  development  of  exceedingly  sensitive 
bromide-oi^ilver  films ;  but  he  thoi{ght  that  the  safest  combination 
was  that  of  light  raby  gUis  and  a  ib«et  of  orange. 


The  Chaibman  thanked  Mr.  Butter  for  exhibitinghis  specimens 
of  the  glass  in  question,  and  also  for  introducing  the  subject. 
He  (the  Chairman)  proceeded  to  say  that  discretion  was  necessary 
in  the  use  of  light,  and  when  this  was  employed  almost  any  mode 
of  illumination  might  be  used  in  the  dark  room  without  danger. 
He  then  called  the  attention  of  the  members  present  to  some 
extremely  beautif  ol  snow  pictures,  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee, 
which  he  had  been  good  enough  to  send  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  BooBBS  exhibited  and  described  one  of  Steinheil's 
new  lenses. 

Mr.  MoBBU  showed  some  ferns  artistically  arranged  oif  mounts 
for  photographing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellebbkck  exhibited  a  number  of  light  and 
portable  frames,  invented  and  constructed  by  himself,  for  the 
display  of  mounted  photographs.  These  frames  were  filled  with  a 
large  collection  of  prints  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  as  well  as  with  the 
pr^uctions  of  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Messn.  Crowe,  Forrest, 
Kirkby,  and  other  memben  of  the  Association. 

The  presentation  print  of  '*Chartres,"  enlarged  by  the  Wood- 
bnr3rtype  Company  from  a  negative  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmer, 
was  on  view,  and  also  a  fine  enlargement  by  Messrs.  Goodall  and 
Steven,  on  enamelled  gelatino-bromide  paper  of  Mr.  W.  H* 
Kirkbj's  picture  <'  Tiied." 

An  exoeedinglv  interesting  comparison  of  the  b*^*Vianey  of  the 
discs  given  by  lantems  by  diiferent  makers  th  *  >  ook  place. 
The  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmer  showed  Mr.  Medland's  pentaphane ; 
Huj^es*  pamphen^os  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Watts;  Archer's 
photinns,  by  Mr.  Phillips ;  and  the  triplexicon,  by  Mr.  Knott. 
This  latter  is  a  new  four-wick  lantern,  with  a  refiector  of  a 
special  curvature  invented  by  Mr.  Archer. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmbb  called  attention  to  a  feature  in  the 
peutaphane,  by  which  enlarged  negatives  coQld  be  taken  direct 
from  an  ordinary  photographic  print. 

The  memben  then  adjourned  to  the  lectura  hall  to  enjoy  a  large 
number  of  views  shown  by  Mr.  Knott  with  the  oxybydrogen 
lantern.  The  transparencies  were  the  work  of  the  nevs.  H.  J» 
Palmer  and  Scott,  and  of  Messn.  Beer,  Day,  Ellerbeck,  KiriLby, 
Maycock,  Watts,  and  oihen.  Mr.  Ellerbeck's  series  of  views 
smong  the  Harts  mountains  and  on  the  Bhine  and  Latin  were 
much  enjoyed;  and  his  comic  pictures 'illustrating  Longfellow's 
poem  "  Excelsior,"  which  was  read  by  the  Hon.  ^retary  as  the 
pictures  passed  hi  succession  over  the  screen,  caused  much 
amusement. 


COTBBTBT  AND  MiDLAHD  PhOTOOBAPHIC  SoCIBTT. 

Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Coventry  Dis- 
pensary, Mr.  Yioe-Presldent  J.  M.  DANKSin  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  the  Chaibmab  called  upon  V.-P. 
Abthub  Seymour  to  read  his  paper  on  ^'Old  Dry-plate  Pro- 


Mr.  Sbtmoub  said  he  began  photographv  about  the  year  1868 
by  the  suooessful  dry-plate  process  A  Fowergill,  which  was  first 
introduced  on  the  18tn  May  in  that  year.  He  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  troubles  of  a  beginner,  &c.,  and  gave  a  description 
of  the  process.  A  strong  neutral  silver  bath,  an  old  collodion, 
a  careful  washing,  and  extreme  cleanliness  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  points  upon  which  success  depended.  The  developer  he 
used  was  the  pyro-acetic  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  exposure  in  a  fair  light 
was  from  two  to  three  mint>tes,  and  Mr.  S^mour  spoke  feelin^y 
of  the  by-gone  pleasure  of  seeing  the  image  grow  under  the  de- 
veloper, a  pleasure  which  is  lost  in  the  newer  gelatine  process. 
He  also  showed  some  negatives  taken  onoxymel  plates,  and  some 
on  Dr.  Hill  Norris*s  meta-gelatine  plates,  which  were  much  ad- 
mired. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  then  asked  the  acceptance  by  the  memben  of 
a  box  eaoh  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Lloyd's  new  mountant,  whose  qualities 
for  sticking,  keeping,  Ac,  were  known  by  several  of  the  members 
to  be  excellent.  He  also  handed  round  some  Qerman  sensitised 
paper  for  trial.  ^ 

After  a  general  discussion,  Mr.  H.  Moumtbpobt  said  he  could 
recommend  chloride  of  iron  for  reducing  over-printed  proofs^  to 
be  used  after  toning  and  fixing. 


Photoobaphio  Socibft  of  Gbbat  Bbitaiw. — The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  March 
11th,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Qallery,  5A|  Pall  Mall  Bast,  when  a  paper, 
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« Ulumination  of  the  Dark  Boom,"  will  be  read  by  Captain 
Abney,  R»£.f  F.B.S. 

Thb  PoLTTaoHifio  PHOToaRAPHic  Club.— The  meetiDgB  are 
held  at  the  Polytechnio  Institution  on  the  eeoond  Saturday  and 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  month,  at  7*30  p.m.  About  twenty 
members  are  now  enrolled.  President^  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer ; 
Vioe-pre«id^t»  Mr.  G.  E.  Davies  ;  Curator  and  Librarian^ 
Mr.  B.  FoulkeiB  Winka ;  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  Ayling. 

Photoorafhio  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  Maroh  12th, 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  <*  On  Dark-Boom  Illumination.'* 


00  €attt%iionUnU. 

%*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejeoted  oommanications. 
F.  E. — The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  prooess.    An  emulsion  is 
made  of— 

Plain  collodion 1  ounce 

Nitrate  of  uranium      30  grains 

Anhydrous  bromide  of  calcium         7  grains 

Nitrate  of  siWer 13     „ 

The  nitrate  uranium  and  the  bromide  calcium  should  be  dissolved 
■  in  the  collodion,  after  which  the  silver  sheuld  be  dissolved  by 
boiling  in  two  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  this  solution  must  he 
gradually  added  to  the  collodion,  the  whole  being  well  agitated 
after  each  addition.  When  the  material  is  coated  with  tnem, 
-  expose  in  the  camera  without  drying,  and  develop  with  an  alkaline 

I^yro  developer. 

South  Bbvov.— Tou  must  indeed  have  a  high,  estimate  of  our 

powers  if  you  suppose  that  we  can  tell  you  all  about  the  lenses 

without  either  Meing  them  or  having  some  description;  but  the 

front  combination  of  an  ordinary  portrait  lens  can  be  used  as  a 

view  lens  by  mounting  it  in  the  place  of  the  back  combination, 

and  in  a  reversed  po8ition~4hat  is  to  say,  with  the  convex  side 

towards  the  sensitive  plate. 

J.  P.  OoBS. — 1.  There  are  many  patents  for  colouring  photoj^raphs, 

and  there  are  also  methods  of  printing  colours  in  succession  from 

.  several  negatives ;  but  no  process  for  producing  photographs  in 

natural  ooTours  exists  at  the  present  time.    A  little  handbook  of 

'  "Photochromie,"  published  by  Liesegang,  of  Dasseldorf ,  ma^ 

g've  you  some  useful  ideas.  2.  The  artist  you  name  has  a  studio 
i  London,  and  we  believe  you  are  right  in  your  conjectures. 
Wm.  BabhSTT. — Certain  qualities  of  gelatine  appear  to  have  a 
special  tendency  to  produce  films  with  spots  of  the  kind  you  refer 
to,  but  the  reason  is  not  known  with  certainty.  A  prolonxed 
agitation  of  the  gelatinous  solution  tends  to  lessen  the  etril,  out 
jou  had  better  try  another  sample  of  gelatine. 
A.  B.— You  should  obtain  Burton's  <<A  B  C  of  Photography/' 

W^blisfaed  at  our  office. 
ILUIM  MiLLBB. — ^In  most  cases  you  would  find  the  larger  lens 
the  better  for  the  puipose,  but  much  dep^ds  on  the  class  of  sub« 

■  jects  you  deal  with. 

W.  H.  S.^Thank  you ;  we  will  bear  it  hi  mind. 

MiiK).  Znbw.— 1.  Ton  would  find  the  chloride  of  calcium  a  very 
mischievous  companion,  as  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  prevent 
traces  reaching  your  plates.  Wrap  each  packet  of  plates  in  several 
thicknesses  of  tm  or  lead  foil.  2.  Tes,  perfectly  well ;  but  it  is 
not  deshrable  to  use  very  hard  wate**.    3.  All  the  ordinary  eolu- 

'  tions  used  in  dry  plate  work  should  keep  well  in  them,  excepting 
the  ammonia ;  we  should,  however,  prefer  glass  bottles.  4.  No, 
but  you  can  get  some  idea  of  the  nower  of  the  light  by  noting 
how  long  it  ttdces  to  impress  a  stanoard  tint  upon  a  piece  of  soisi- 
tive  PWr.    Write  agam  if  you  want  further  information. 

W.  J.  W.  S. — ^They  should  certainly  be  protected  by  a  glass. 

H.  OoxALL. — It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  plates  had  been  exposed  to 
light  by  accident.  Try  one  out  of  the  unopened  package,  and  if 
that  is  wrong,  communicate  with  the  manufacturer. 

C.  G. — 1.  Bemove  the  bock  comlrination,  and  replace  it  by  the  front 
lens,  the  convex  side  next  the  sensitive  plate.  2.  It  is  most  likely 
that  a  notable  improvement  would  result.    Make  the  experiment. 

J.  O.— 1.  Use  a  fine-pointed  pencil — ^not  too  hard.  2.  Yes,  only 
yon  must  take  care  that  the  film  is  thoroughly  dry  before  you 
apply  it.  3.  We  imagine  that  you  have  been  considerably  over- 
exposing. 4.  Yes.  5.  It  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid.  6.  All  you  can  Judge  by  is  an  ixispection,  and  it 
18  not  always  easy  to  see  clearly.  7.  Abney's  **  Instruction." 
8.  Yes.    9.  It  is  better  to  purchase  it  in  the  solid  state. 

Db.  F.  Stolzb. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  our 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  we  will  allude  to  it  next  week. 

AxTiPODBAN.— Such  full  details  on  the  subject  would  fill  several 
numbers  of  the  Nbws,  and  our  London  subscribers  would  hardly 
approve  of  this. 

W.  M.— 1.  Either  Nelson's  X  opaque  or  Heinrich*s  answers  v^ry 
well.  2.  Any  temperature  between  140*^  and  160*^  will  be  suitable. 
3.  If  they  are  scid,  and  you  wish  to  make  them  neutral,  add  a 
minute  trace  of  ammonia. 

EnauiBXB.— See  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton's  paper  on  page  105  of 
o«r  lait  volume.    See  also  {lage  aU  and  740. 


Chas.  G.  Williams.— You  will  find  an  excellent  process  desoribed 
on  page  402  of  our  volume  for  1883. 

Ttbo.— No,  but  you  will  find  an  account  of  Ive's  process  in  the 
YxAB-BooK,  also  in  the  volume  referred  to  page  498.  2.  Our 
publishers  have  neither  the  set  of  numbers  containing  the 
articles,  nor  the  complete  volume,  but  no  doubt  you  could  obtain 
the  volume  by  advertising  for  it.    4.  Yes,  but  hot  for  some 

.  months. 

MoBB  Light.— We  think  it  is  due  to  the  mount,  but  should 
recommend  vou  to  make  the  experiments  desoribed  in  our  leader 
of  the  week  before  last  (page  113) . 

Shah  Jxhan. — 1.  The  expressioa  which  you  query,  and  that  which 
you  put  forward  as  a  correction,  mean  precisely  the  same  things 
as  the  large  figure  multiplies  all  following  it  until  a  si^  occurs. 
In  other  words,  the  brackets  are  not  required.  2.  la  this  case  the 
end  figure  is  superfluous.    1 1  should  be  2Na  Br,  or  2QNa  Br). 

Q.  F.  Wbbbbb,  Jb.— 1.  They  will  answer  very  weU  if  you  treat 
them  as  directed  for  the  orainary  albumen  prints.  2.  You  can 
make  the  enluvement  in  a  whole  plate  camera.  Compress  the 
paper  between  glass  plates. 
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Printer,  generally  useful.— F.  Foy,  7.Mark6t-tt.,  Deal. 
Finiahing  Eulargamexita  at  home.— li.  E.,  Spring  Houae,  Merton,  8.W. 
Operator,  land.,  portrait.,  monoch,  ora7on8.-<W.  D.,  8haw-rd.,  I>udley. 
Beoeption  Boom,  Shop.  Mount,  flniah,  Ac— B.  A..  PKoto.  Ifewt  OIBoe. 
Ool.  ft  Bet.  (Lady).— £.  HcOowen,  SO,  Grand  Parade,  St.  Leonaxd'»-o-J9ea. 
Betonoher,  Operator,  Printer.— Y.  0.  Yealett,  S,  Queen-^.,  Bath. 
Manager,  exp. — Photographer,  Adelaide-rd., St.  Pancraa,  Ghicheater.  ^ 
Operator,  Copyist,  derer  with  children.- 0.  O.,  26,  Duke-et.,  Bloomsbnry. 
Betouch^,  first-class,  in  London.— Artist,  15.  Hastings^.,  King's  Croaa. 
Printer,  can  speak  French.— O.  P.,  45,  Stamford'^.,  ^laokfriars^rd.,  8.£. 
Betoucher,  flrst^daas.— P.  Marks,  1a,  Britanniarst.,  Oity-rd.»  RO. 
Betoncher,  work  at  borne.— J.  Fisher,  7,  Westmoreland-pi.,  C&ty-rd«,  E.O. 
Shopman,  town  preferred.— £.  D.,  17,  Brunswidk*st.,  W.O. 
Operator  A;  Betouoher.— Light,  ML_D  Street,  Queen's-pk.,  K.  W. 
Architectural  or  Bngin.  Photo.— w.  8.,  82^,  Colebrouke-row,  Islington. 
Assist.  Printer,  good  Yignetter.- Q.  £.  0^  Photo.  JTewM  Office. 
Lady  in  Beo.  Boom,  or  Spot.— 0.  B.,  40.  Netherwood-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bnah; 
Lady  as  Betoucher  (pupil  of  Amdt).-  M.  A.,  Photo.  Nfws  Omoe. 
Lady  Spot.,  Mounter,  Reoep.  Boom.— £.  G.  0-,  115,  Weeiboume  Grore,  W. 
Oper.,  Print.,  Toner,  Painter  Water  Colours.— O.  L.,  Photo,  Ne¥>9  Oifioe. 
Assist.  Operator  and  Betouoher.- V.  E.  Baily,  21,  Gt.  Ozford-st.,  I/pooL 
Artist,  -well  up.— P.  Eckhait,  105,  Hall-pl.,  Hall-pk..  Paddington. 
Artist  or  Manager.— B.  B.  P.,  91,  Kinagton-rd.,  Small  Heath.  Birmingham. 
Silver  or  Managiog  Printer.— F.  0.  M.,  85,  Yinoent-sq.,  S.W. 
Operator  and  Betoucher  (German).— G.  Raupt,  181,  Aldengate-st.,  E.O. 
Operator  and  Betoncher. — J.  Brown,  29,  Pond-pl.,  South  K^oaington. 
Youth,  as  Improver.— M.  A.,  289,  Portobello-rd..  North  Kensington. 
Beoeption  Boom  (experienced). — B.  0.,  72,  Aaenby-aq.,  Pedkham. 
Artist,  oil,  water,  monochrome.- F.  G.,  8,  Kenyon-ter.,  Olapham. 
Assistant  Operator  (Lady).— F.  S.,  58,  Belaize-rd.,  South  lUunpstead. 
Operator  and  Betouoher.— Gelt,  19,  Kingagate-rd.,  N.W. 


Bniployinant 

Betoncher,  olever.— John  PEawke,  Geoige-et.,  Plymouth. 

Assist.  Ojper.,  first-class  Betouch.— Disderi  ft  Co..  4,  Brook-et,  HanoTor-eq. 

Out-door  dry-plate  Operator,— B.  Ward  ft  Go.,  166.  Piccadilly. 

Sil.  Print,  ft  Ton.— Mrs.  Harbome,  800,  Yictoriar-rd.,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

English  Lady  for  France  (shop).— £.  £.  Y.,  24,  Mark-la.,  B.O. 

Out-door  Operator,  Monochrome,  Betouch.— A.  K.,  Pkoto.  Nem»  Office. 

Operator,  generally  useful.- A.  H.,  68,  Vullerton-xd.,  Wandsworth. 

Operator,  nrst-daas,  for  Oity  firm.— J.  B.,  Phoio.  ITowm  Oflloe.  ■ 

Assist.  Printer,  good  Yignet.— J.  Buckmazm.  5,  Watfield-rd.,  Baling  Dean. 

Operator  for  Ireland,- D.  W.,  c/o  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-aq. 

Artist,  for  black-and-white.— G.  N.,  118,  High-st^  KotUng  HiU. 

Printer  and  Toner,  first-daas.— Oobb  and  Son,  weHington-at.,  Woolwich. 

Printer  and  Toner,  to  manage.— Yander  Weyde,  189,  Begent-at.,  W. 

Gollotype  Printer,  Woodburytype,  fto.— X.  X.,  88,  Poul^,  E.& 

Artist,  skilful,  at  60/-  per  week.— Winter.  Derby. 

Printer  and  Yignetter.— Didkinaon's,  114,  New  Bond-et 

Pohtograi^er  on  Wood.— Photo,  68,  Saloott-rd.,  Wandaworth  Oomaon. 

Pinter  ft  Toner,  generally  uaeAU.— Hallier,  Staflord-rd.,  WalaalL 

Assistant  Operator,  first-class.- Byrne  ft  Go.,  Bichmond,  Sumy. 

Floater.— Tavistock  Alb.  Wka,  l,Tayiitook-pl.,  Harrowrd.,  Kensal  Gieen. 

Lady  Ocnespondent  and  Shop.— West  and  Son,  Bairle  House,  Gosport. 

Operator  for  Ireland.— D.  W..  p/o  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-eq. 

Operator  in  Horaham.— S.  Bayfield,  10,  High-st.,  Notting^hill-gate. 

Betouoher,  to  finish  enlargementa.— whitiock,  New-stoBirmingham. 

Young  Man.  good  all  round.— Beta.  Westom  Jgxpreas,  Bideford,  Devon. 

Printer  (male  or  female)  for  Bristol- Holden,  28,  Queen-st,  Plymouth. 

Garbon  or  Lambertype  Photo.— W.  B.  'Woodbury,  Manor-rd.,  8.  Korwood. 

Printer  and  Toner  for  country.— Bunyard,  36,  Mildmar-st.,  Mildmay-pk. 

Garbon  Enlarger  and  Printer,  piece  work.— A.  D.  G.,  Photo,  Jfewt  Office. 

Operator  and  Printer.— Apply,  60,  Olarence-rd.,  Hackney. 

Operator  [dry  plate),  also  Betoucher.— Lauder,  Westmoreland-Bt.,  Dublin. 

under-Saleaman.- Shew  ft  Go.,  182,  Wardour-st,  Ozford-st.,  W. 

Silver  Printer  and  Toner.— Turner  and  Killick,  17,  ITppoi^st.,  Islington,  K. 

Gamera  Makera.— Gus^ona  ftCo.,  79,  Bold-st.,  Liverpool. 

Operator  for  Ireland,  jB4  4s.  weekly.— D.  W.,  c/o  Marlon  ft  Go.,  Soho-iq. 

AsMstant  Operator,  dry  platea— Manager,  22,  Bishop'd-rd.,  W. 

Operator  for  out-door,  retouch,  ftc.— G.,  c/o  F.  W.  Hart,  8.  Kingsland-groen. 

Operator,  quick  ft  experienced.- H.  T.  Beed,  16,  Tottenham-«onrt*road. 

Lidy  Printers,  £1  weekly.— Stuart  Bros.,  47,  Bromptoa-rd.,  S.W, 

Operator  ft  Betoucher.— Mr.  Phillips,  804,  Begent-st.,  W. 

Lady  for  office  and  to  spot.- Mr.  Phillips,  301,  Begen*-«t.,  W. 

Assistant  Openitor  for  dry  platea— A.  W.,  82,  Gt.  Portland-et.,  W. 

Operator,  to  take.«barge.>Gobb  ft  Son»WeUlngton-si.;  Wo^lirieh. 
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SJIALL  WORK  ON  OPAL  OLASS,  AND  A  NEW 
PRINTING  FRAME  FOR  THE  SAME. 

It  is  geoenlly  admitted,  as  a  photographic  axiom,  that  a 
maMurface,  either  on  opal  glass  or  paper  designed  for 
enlargements,  affords  facilities  for  a  far  more  artistic  effect 
than  can  be  obtained  when  the  snrface  is  glossy ;  still,  it  is 
quite  ooesible  to  overlook  too  much  the  valae  of  bright 
opal  glass  properly  treated  forgiving  to  miniature  pictures 
a  special  charm.  The  fine  delicate  stipple  in  water-colour 
work  which  is  out  of  place  on  a  four-inch  head,  is  the 
making  of  a  little  face  u&at  scarcely  measures  half  an  inch 
in  length.  So  the  grainless  surface  which  gives  a  pain- 
foUy  definitive  sharpness  to  an  enlargement  at  the  expense 
of  softness,  ia  by  no  means  nnsnited  to  a  small  half-length 
vignette  when  the  whole  picture  does  not  measure  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  at  most. 

We  hare  before  us  a  few  samples  of  this  class  of  work, 
and  propose  to  describe  the  method  by  which  such  por- 
traits are  produced ;  a  process  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  both  simple  and  easy  to  work,  and  inexpensive,  at 
the  same  time  calculated  to  please  a  large  majority  of 
critiaa 

Ordinary  pot  opal  is  the  base  of  operations,  of  course 
saleoted  as  ^  free  from  flaws  and  scratches  as  possible. 
Slight  markings  may  often  be  rendered  harmless  by  \mnf^ 
a  sabstratam  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and 
dilated  with  alcohol.  This,  when  made  with  one  grain  of 
chrome  alum  to  each  dram  of  gelatine,  answers  well ;  can 
be  dried  off  by  heat  in  a  few  minutes;  and  should  leare  no 
trace  of  the  smell  of  acetic  acid,  but  present  a  smooth 
olsan  glassy  surface.  There  is  little  chance  of  frilling 
when  this  is  employed. 

Ordinary  gelatino-chloride  might  be  employed  for  the 
purpDse  we  hare  in  view,  but  the  pretty  variety  of  colour 
obtainable  by  development  being  only  visible  by  trans- 
mitted light,  we  are  shut  u^  to  the  two  or  three  modifica- 
tions of  grey  for  our  finished  picture.  We  therefore 
prefer  to  print  out  the  picture  on  a  suitable  emulsion 
(plain  or  vignetted),  and  tone  it  any  colour  possible  with 
an  ordinary  silver  print,  the  difference  being  that  in  this 
caae  there  is  no  paper  or  other  grain  to  mar  the  delicacy 
of  detail  presented  by  the  negative.  Of  the  permanency 
of  these  pictures  we  can  only  express  opinion  founded 
upon  theory,  but  it  is  something  to  say  there  is  no  albu- 
men employed  in  their  production.  The  chief  difiiculty  is, 
of  course,  the  printing,  no  frame  yet  introduced  being 
suited  exactly  to  the  purpose,  especially  as  this  glass  is 
often  exceedingly  thin,  and  the  sizes  of  such  small  work 
vary  so  much.  This  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by  the 
frame  we  have  before  us,  and  which  we  will  presently 
describe. 

To  return  to  the  emulsion  employed.   There  are  several 


published  formula,  but  the  one  we  prefer  as  mosk  suited 
to  our  purpose  is  made  as  follows : — 

For  a  small  quantity  we  take  eighty  grains  of  hard  gela- 
tine, and  dissolve  it  by  gentle  heat  in  one  and  a-half 
ounces  of  distilled  water ;  into  this  we  pour  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  seventy-five  grains  in  half-an-ounce 
of  distilied  water.  We  have  previously  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  well  drying  a  little  sodium  chloride  and  a  little 
potassium  citrate,  and  of  each  of  these  salts  we  take 
twenty-one  grains,  and  mix  them  in  half-an-ounce  of 
water,  dissolving  by  heat.  This  mixture  we  pour  gradu- 
ally into  the  warm  gelatine  and  silver,  stirring  all  the  time, 
and  then  pour  out  the  emulsion  thus  made  into  a  small  dish 
to  set. 

We  prefer  workins  in  yellow  light  at  this  point  and 
onwards,  though  a  distant  gas-light  is  no  doubt  harmless 
in  such  a  process.  When  the  emulsion  is  set,  we  take  a 
basin  of  water  and  a  piece  of  mosquito  net,  and  squeeze 
the  jelly  throuffh  the  latter  into  the  water,  keeping  the 
hands  below  the  surface,  because  this  emulsion  is  much 
more  easUy  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  hands  than  a  firm 
gelatine  bromide.  After  five  minutes,  with  an  occasional 
stir,  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  basin  filled  up  again. 
In  another  five  minutes  the  water  is  again  poured  off, 
and  the  emulsion  is  thrown  on  to  muslin  stretched  over 
some  vessel,  and  allowed  to  drain  for  half-an-hour,  when 
it  can  be  melted  np  at  a  low  temperature.  Two  drachms 
of  alcohol  must  be  added,  in  which  three  grains  of  salicylic 
acid  are  dissolved,  and  one  grain  of  chrome  alum  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  by  heat.  Upon  filtering  it  through  some 
fine  material,  such  as  two  folds  of  cambric,  the  emulsion 
is  ready  for  coating  tiie  plates. 

We  have  described  this  process  at  length  for  the  sake 
of  amateurs  and  others  who  have  never  made  bromide  or 
other  emulsion,  but  in  practice  it  really  takes  a  very  little 
time  to  prepare  a  batch. 

When  necessary,  the  thickness  of  coating  can  be  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  negatives,  a  hard  negative  requiring  very 
little  emulsion,  and  a  very  soft  one  a  thicker  coating.  As 
a  mle,  less  is  required  than  with  bromide  for  negative 
work.  Upon  a  plain  opal  glass,  polished  with  whitening, 
the  emulsion  fiows  as  easily  as  collodion,  but  when  using 
the  before-mentioned  substratum,  a  glass  rod  will  be 
required  to  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  plate.  We  have 
found  the  side  of  a  clean  little  finger  the  most  useful,  and 
hsrmless,  for  the  purpose.  It  ia  better  not  to  pour  off  the 
plate  into  the  coating  jar,  as  air-bubbles  are  verv  readily 
formed  by  this  mixture,  and  spoil  the  work.  Either  pour 
off  into  another  cup,  or  put  only  just  the  right  quantity 
on.  Dost  is  a  great  enemy  at  this  stage,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided against  by  covering  the  top  of  levelling  slab,  and 
three  sides.  During  drying  also,  to  avoid  dust,  we  prefer 
I  adopting  the  plan  suggested  in  one  of  the  Y£AR-BookS| 
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and  placing  the  plates  at  the  ddea  of  an  upright  box,  rest- 
ing them  against  two  nails,  with  one  comer  down,  and  the 
top  comer  hanging  over  to  protect  the  sarface. 

The  plan  we  recently  advised  of  soaking  plates  in 
methylated  alcohol  can  be  adopted,  but  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  brightness  in  the  finished  picture. 

The  most  suitable  sizes  are  quarter  plateSj  one-sixth, 
and  one-eighth,  though  smaller  than  these  are  used  with 
pretty  effect.  Miniature  gilt  mounts  set  in  yelvet  with 
oval  openings  of  two  inches  by  one  and  a- half  and  up- 
wards are  especially  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  when  the 
prints  are  vignetted  plain  or  grey  they  form  the  most 
charmingly  delicate  specimens  of  pure  photography  that 
we  can  remember  seeing. 

We  now  come  to  the  printing,  which  is  rather  more 
quickly  done  than  with  albumenized  paper,  but  as  in  most 
cases  it  is  far  better  to  print  under  ground  glass  or  tissue 
paper  slowly,  they  take  about  as  long  as  the  others. 
Tills  frame  is  the  unpatented  invention  of  Mr.  R.  Offord, 
Maidenhead,  and  is  of  such  simple  construction  that 
anyone  possessing  a  modicum  of  mechanical  ability  can 
readily  make  one  for  himself. 

The  principle  upon  which  it  acts  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  pneumatic  plate  holder,  but  it  really  more  closely  re- 
sembles the  apparatus  employed  by  dentists  to  sustain 
the  upper  set  of  false  teeth  in  their  place  without  the  use 
of  springs.  For  a  photographic  mechanician  this  descrip- 
tion would,  perhaps,  suffice,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  less 
highly  gifted  brethren  we  will  describe  it  more  fully. 

A  common  five  by  four  printing  frame  is  taken,  of  the 
sort  used  with  or  without  a  glass  bed ;  in  place  of  the 
wooden  back,  a  piece  of  stout  zinc  or  tin  plate  is  fitted  to 
lie  flat  where  the  back  woidd  be,  and  projects  at  each  end 
nearly  to  edge  of  frame.  Mark  distinctly  one  end,  and 
one  end  of  frame.  Two  holes  are  made  at  each  end  of 
this  metal  back  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
idde,  so  that  four  one-inch  iron  wire  nails  carefully  fitted 
to  the  holes  can  be  driven  through  them  into  the  ends  of 
frame  about  midway  in  the  width  of  those  ends.  The 
nails  being  driven  perpendicularly  to  the  frame,  when  the 
heads  are  cut  off  the  back,  can  be  lifted  up  and  away, 
and  the  cut  ends  of  nails  smoothed  round  with  a  file. 
Then  the  back  will  go  on  and  off,  and  keep  a  perfect 
xeinater. 

The  suction  plate-holder  consists  of  a  circle  of  soft 
india-rubber  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  (red  preferred) 
one  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  rivetted  in  the  centre  of 
the  baok,  on  the  under  side,  by  means  of  a  brass  or 
iron  nail,  and  a  brass  washer  rather  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  An  inch  wire  nail  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  rivet,  and  the  washer  must  be 
fitted  tightly  upon  it  and  rounded  off  smoothly  on  the 
upper  edge,  or  it  will  out  the  rubber.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  one  side  of  the  rubber  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  when  the  rivetting  is  done  it  shoiud  stand 
up  from  the  back  like  a  small  saucer  or  shallow  cup, 
the  smooth  side  inside.  The  secret  of  its  use  lies  in  the 
api^lication  of  a  little  glycerine,  which  keeps  tiie  cup 
moist,  and  ensures  perfect  and  continuous  adhesion. 

Cover  the  under  side  of  back  with  black  cloth  up  to 
the  holes  at  the  ends,  leaving  a  circular  opening  in  the 
centre  rather  larger  than  the  rabber  cup  for  it  to  work 
in. 

To  use  this  frame,  first  fix  in  it  securely  a  5  by  4  glans. 
A  little  shellac,  applied  with  a  hot  piece  of  iron  at  the 
comers  inside,  will  effect  this.  Place  the  negative  on  this 
glass,  and  secure  it  by  thin  strips  of  very  narrow  gummed 
piper  across  the  comers.  Adjust  the  prepared  o^  plate 
in  the  right  position,  which,  according  to  position  of  neffa- 
tive,  diould  be  near  the  centre.  Having  moistened  rubber 
cup  with  a  little  glycerine,  put  the  back  on  the  four  pins, 
and  press  lightly  over  the  centre  to  make  the  cup  adhere 
to  back  of  opal  Fix  the  springs  as  usual  with,  perhaps,  a 
■trip  of  cardooard  mider  them  to  increase  pressure,    pro- 


gress can  be  ascertained  readily  by  tvmiDg  back  the 
springs  and  raising  the  back,  to  which  the  opal  will  now 
be  firmly  attached.  With  a  faulty  suction-plate,  the 
horizontal  position,  either  face  up  or  down,  is  the  safest. 
The  frame  will  register  perfectly  when  the  back  and  plate 
are  replaced.  For  larger  sizes  than  cartes,  two  sucticm- 
plates  are  used,  about  two  or  three  inches  apart 

Printing  should  be  carried  on  as  deeply  as  for  paper, 
and  vinietting,  which  is  by  far  the  most  suitable  style, 
should  DC  done  either  on  a  turntable,  or  by  frequently 
moving  tiie  frame  to  different  positions.  The  washing 
must  he  very  thorough,  five  or  six  waters  not  beittg  too 
many,  nor  twenty  minutes  in  all  too  long.  Toning  we 
succeed  best  in  accompliahing  in  a  borax  hath,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  Year-Book.  This  must  be  done  to  taste, 
but  we  prefer  artificial  light,  and  continue  the  proceaa 
until  there  is  only  a  tra^  of  red  left  in  the  shadows  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  An  alum  batb  for  five 
'minutes  secures  immunity  from  frilling ;  but  it  must  be 
dean.  Fixing  in  a  twenty  per  cent  hypo  bath  for  at  least 
ten  minutes  completes  the  operation,  and  the  usual  waah- 
iuff  as  for  negatives  must  of  course  be  thorough. 

This  emulsion  will  not  keep  very  well,  and  the  plates 
when  long  coated  have  a  tendency  to  discolour.  They 
will  keep  better  if  packed  in  paraffin  paper  or  tinfoil.  It 
is  better  to  make  amaller  quantities  as  required,  and  when 
about  to  coat  plates,  to  take  as  much  from  the  stock  arwill 
answer  the  purpose,  and  not  warm  the  whole  hatch  sevetal 
times.    PiscoUmration  is  avoided  by  this  method. 


THE  VELVET  ROLLER  FOR  PHOTO- 
LITHOORAPHIC  TRANSFERS. 

Bt  far  the  greater  part  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes 
which  have  been  introduced  up  to  the  present  time  depend 
upon  the  use  of  an  inking  roller,  and  it  is  in  the  use  oi  the 
inking  roller  that  so  many  fail.  Although  the  main  object 
of  the  present  article  is  to  elucidate  the  method  of  work- 
ing with  the  velvet  roller,  an  instrument  originally  intro- 
duced to  the  photographic  fraternity  in  these  pages,  we 
will  preface  our  remarks  by  a  few  observations  upon  inking 
rollers  in  general 

The  letter-press  printer  ordinarily  makes  use  of  a  roller 
consisting  of  a  soft  composition  of  glue  and  treacle,  or 
glycerine  and  glue,  this  roller  being  oast  round  a  wooden 
core,  having  a  central  bar  of  iron  running  through  it 
The  roller  is  usually  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  is  provided 
with  either  one  handle  (fig.  1),  or  a  pair  of  handles  as 


^7. 1.  JFiff.  2. 

shown  by  fig.  2.  When  the  surface  to  be  inked  is  dry,  the 
gelatinous  roller  answers  very  well,  but  it  is  ordinarily 
useless  for  those  processes  in  which  the  surface  to  be  inked 
is  damp,  as  the  moisture  acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  roller, 
and  so  far  softens  it  as  to  prevent  the  ink  adhering.  A 
gelatine  roller,  however,  possesses  the  valuable  property 
of  being  very  easily  cleaned  with  turpentine,  and,  more- 
over, such  a  roller  can  be  easily  made  by  anyone  out  of 
the  chromograph  composition  which  is  sold  for  making 
copying  slabs.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  melt  the  compo* 
sition  in  a  hot  water  bath,  and  to  cast  it  in  a  bras^  tube 
which  has  been  oiled  inside,  the  core  being  supported  in 
the  middle  of  the  mould. 

A  roller  with  single  handle  (/&g*  1)  is  inconvenient,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  extremely  small  instrument,  as  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  control  the  amount  of  pressure  ffiven  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  roller ;  but  when  two  han<ues  are  provided 
(fig.  2),  and  these  are  near  the  ends  of  the  zolleri  it  is  easy 
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to  keep  the  inking  under  the  most  pwfect  command.  It 
is  usual,  however,  when  a  diffienlt  and  delicate  inking 
opeiatioa  is  to  be  performed,  to  make  nse  of  a  roller  having 
no  Inme,  bnt  simply  projecting  ends,  as  shown  in  the 
snbjoined  figore,  these  ends  being  famished  with  soekets 


orooyera  of  leather  for  conFenienoe  in  working. 

For  lithography,  collotype,  and  other  processes  in  which 
a  moist  snrfaoe  is  inked,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  leather 
roUer;  but  before  this  can  be  used  with  success  it  must  be 
ao  thoroughly  impregnated  with  ink  that  the  material  of 
the  roller  alUwether  ref  oses  to  absorb  water.  In  order 
to  ^'preinre  "  the  roller,  or  gire  it  this  water-repelling 
quality,  it  must  be  worked  in  ink  or  Tarnish  at  frequent 
internals  during  a  long  period.  Time  appears  to  be  an 
nswrmtiil  element  in  the  proper  saturation  of  a  roller  with 
ink,  and  many  failures  have  occurred  through  the  use  of 
ToDien  inadequately  **  prepared.'' 

The  velvet  roller,  of  which  our  readers  have  heard  much, 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  ink  iust  as  is  the 
ease  with  the  leather  roller,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  little  time  elapses  before  the  roller  acquires  the  best  con- 
dition for  use.  Frobably  much  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  ordinal  velvet,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  gumming  or 
mneuagious  material  in  the  dressing  of  the  velvet  would 
eoDsiderably  hinder  the  free  penetration  of  the  fatty  ink, 
and  would  favour  the  taking  up  of  tiie  moisture  by  the 
roller. 

The  substance  of  the  following  particulars  has  already 
i^peared  in  the  News,  but  as  we  have  had  several  en- 
quries  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  velvet  roller,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  once  more  dealing  with  the  sub- 


The  subjoined  measuiements  specified  are  those  to  be  le- 
copmended,  and  in  the  section  we  show  the  materials  of 
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whiob  the  feller,  is  made.  After  considerable  experience,  it 
is  tend  that  tiie  best  siJk  vebet  is  most  suitable  for  the  |^ur- 
poNL  ^1^  body  of  the  roller  is  of  pear  wood,  a  light 
mstscialmoaft  fiivonrajUetothe  purpose,  while  the  handles 
aie  off  boxwood.  0?er  the  pear-tree  block  are  sewn  two 
lews  of  thick  ■erge,  and  over  the  latter  one  thickness  of 
velvel^  the  price  of  which  is  about  twelve  shillings  a  yard. 
A  nice  brine  nap  is  required  in  the  velvet,  and  this  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  a  'good  price  is  given. 

The  serge,  before  it  is  sewn  on,  should  be  scalded  in  hot 
water,  ao  uiat  it  will  not  ruck  afterwards,  and  the  velvet  must 
be  fitted  by  a  skilled  seamstress.  The  so-called  carpet 
stitdi  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  ends  of  the  velvet 
not  oferlapping,  bat  drawn  together  so  as  to  meet.  In  this 
way  the  seam  is  not  a  ridge,  but  perfectly  flat,  and  the  roller 
does  not  set  off  at  this  sj^.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  can  only  be  attained  with  very  fine  stitehes.  The 
velvet  is  cut  out  exactly  to  size,  and  sewn  on  the  block. 

The  loUer  may  be  put  away  in  a  linen  bag  as  soon  as  done 
with,  though  perhaps  it  is  best  to  clean  first ;  the  bag  keeps 
away  dust,  and  the  grease  in  the  ink  will  keep  the  velvet 
from  becoming  hard.  Of  course  you  can't  scrape  a  velvet 
roller  to  get  the  ink  off,  as  you  do  a  leather  one ;  yon  can 
onlly  free  the  velvet  of  it«  ink  by  rollipg.    The  roller  is 


IMissed  over  a  clean  slab,  and  this  is  scraped  from  time  to 
time.  The  slab  gradually  pulls  the  ink  off,  and  this  is  then 
removed  from  the  slab  by  scraping.  If  you  are  not  able  to 
get  off  all  the  ink  in  this  way,  pass  the  roller  over  a  sheet  of 
soft  paper  and  apply  a  little  turpentine.  After  a  little 
practice  you  will  soon' know  when  the  roller  is  free  from  ink. 

The  ink  is  thinned  by  the  addition  of  turpentine,  so  that 
if  at  any  time  it  is  too  thin  on  slab  or  roller,  a  little  delay 
will  at  once  mend  matters  to  allow  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
turpentine. 

The  tnmsfer  ink  suitable  for  use  with  the  velvet  roller  is 
made  by  mixing  together  two  ounces  of  soft  commercial 
transfer  ink  and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  olive  oil.  This 
forms  the  stock  ink,  and,  when  required  for  use^  it  should  be 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  worked  thorooghly  into  the  velvet ,  and  as  the  turpen- 
tine evaporates,  the  roller  acquires  the  condition  most  suit- 
able for  inking  up  a  transfer  on  gelatinised  paper.  The 
paper  best  suited  tor  use  with  the  velvet  roller  is  thin  bank 
post  made  sensitive  by  floating  on — 

Gelatine 3  ounces 

Water       50 

Bichromate  of  potash     2 

The  dry  paper  is  exposed  for  about  five  or  six  minutes  in 
the  shade,  and  it  is  then  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a  few 
minutes  and  blotted  off,  being  inked  up  with  the  velvet 
roller,  just  as  if  it  were  a  lithographic  stone. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  paper  should  be  steadily 
supported  under  the  roller ;  and  an  excellent  method  is  to 
leave  the  sheet  a  little  larger  than  the  subject  in  one 
direction,  and  to  double  this  extra  margin  under  a  thick 
slab  of  plate  glass,  i^ter  which  care  is  taJcen  always  to  roll 
away  from  the  edge  which  is  held.  If  the  plate  glass  is 
thick  and  heavy,  its  weight  will  hold  the  transfer  paper  in 
position;  but  in  other  cases  the  glass  may  itself  be  h^d  in 
a  form  of  vice  like  the  screw  plate-holder,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  down  sufficient  of  the 
transfer  to  grip  between  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  one  jaw 
of  the  plate-holder. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  GREAT  SAHARA  WITH  A 

CAMERA. 

Br  A  COCKNEY.* 

Biskra  is  a  green  patch  of  palms,  about  two  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad ;  but  there  are  several  other  oases  close 
by,  so  that  agreeable  excursions  can  be  made  on  foot,  or  by 
car,  over  the  desert  tracks.  An  oasis  is  very  much  like  the 
impression  you  get  of  it  as  a  school-boy.  The  tall  feather- 
tumd  palms  offer  grateful  shelter  from  burning  sun  and 
sand  to  the  weary  desert  traveller,  as  he  walks  under  their 
cool  drapery  beside  fiowing  rivulets  of  water.  For  the 
palm  trees  require  careful  irrigation,  to  brin£[  forth  their 
date  fruit,  which,  year  by  year,  constitutes  anch  and  valu- 
able harvest  Sometimes  there  is  an  opening  among  the 
trees,  and  here  tiie  well-watered  hmd  bears  luxuriant  crops 
of  oats  and  barley,  the  fat  ffreen  ears  now  within  a  few 
weeks  of  ripening.  You  stroll  along  in  this  green  paradise 
^breast  high  in  corn-fields,  their  grassy  margin  gay  with 
golden  bronzed  marigolds  and  ydlow  star-flowers — until 
the  palm  stems  gradually  thin,  and  a  wooden  fencoor  mud 
wall  brings  you  abruptly  to  the  end  of  the  plantation. 
Get  over  the  stile,  and  you  are  in  the  desert.  Walk  but 
twenty  paces  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  palm  grove,  and  your 
foot  is  once  more  upon  the  hot  arid  sands. 

Facing  the  main  lioe  of  buildings,  and  close  to  the  walled 
barracks,  is  a  public  garden  with  trees  other  than  palms, 
and  sanded  walks  and  fountains,  where  the  military  band 
plays  occasionally,  and  where  is  the  fashionable  promenade. 
A  few  streets,  more  or  less  regular,  make  up  Biskra  proper, 
and  then,  as  you  walk  on  through  the  plantation,  there  is 
a  large  openiog  in  which  a  mud- walled  negro  village  is  the 

•  Continafid  from  pa^e  149. 
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principal  object  A  coantry  road  succeeds,  flanked  by 
green  corn-fields,  with  here  and  there  a  copse  of  palms,  and 
then,  at  the  eud  of  the  oasis,  is  Vieaz  Biskra,  the  old  Arab 
Tillage,  of  the  quaintest  and  most  primitiye  construction. 

We  fix  upon  the  neffro  village  as  the  first  field  of  photo- 
graphic enterprise.  The  Arabs  have  not  yet  forgotten 
that  the  negroes  were  their  slaves  before  the  French  came, 
and  the  two  races  stiU  live  apart.  Each  village  has  its 
ohief,  and  each  group  of  villsges  its  cadi,  who  answer  to 
the  maire  and  prefdb  of  a  French  community.  In  these 
circumstances  tne  government  of  the  country  is  of  the 
simplest.  The  imlitary  commandant  holds  the  cadi 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  his  district,  and  if  any  crime 
is  committed,  he  has  to  find  the  offender,  and  punish  the 
latter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  French  governor. 

In  the  negro  village,  the  women  do  not  conceal  their 
faces.  Here  they  are  in  the  narrow  street,  laughing  and 
grinning  with  delight^  and  dressed,  not  in  white,  like  their 
serious  neifihbours,  but  in  red  and  blue,  and  yellow  and 
purple,  what  a  pitv  the  camera  cannot  give  a  trace  of 
their  picturesque  garb  1  And  the  little  black  children  ! 
what  wonderful  piccaninnies  they  are,  to  be  sure,  and  how 
quickly  they  scuttle  off  down  a  dark  alley,  or  into  their 
habitations,  at  the  sisht  of  a  white  face.  There  is  a  Caf^ 
Maure,  or  native  coffee-house,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
village,  where  a  lot  of  them  are  squatting  round  chatter- 
ing ;  but  I  am  so  clumsy,  and  so  slow  with  the  camera, 
that  they  have  all  disappeared,  and  only  their  white  teeth 
are  to  be  seen  grinning  round  the  corner,  by  the  time  I 
am  ready  with  my  plate. 

So  [  leave  the  apparatus  and  wait  a  while.  One  after 
another  they  shyly  come  back.  But  they  will  not  venture 
beyond  the  shelter  of  the  house ;  they  seat  themselves  in 
front  and  look  on.  This  will  do  nearly  as  well,  and  with 
a  quick  motion  of  the  cap,  I  hope  for  the  best.  Then 
Jones  and  I  move  awa^  down  one  of  the  streets.  There 
is  a  bit  of  a  square  with  a  tree  in  the  middle ;  a  figure  is 
asleep  here,  and  further  on  are  other  negroes  squatting 
silently  before  their  doors.  *  This  time  I  am  more  fortu- 
nate. Despite  the  warning  shouts  of  the  little  blackies, 
who  keep  hovering  round,  afraid  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
the  recumbent  figure  remains  dormant,  and  the  squatting 
habitants  still  squat  motionless.  [  expose  two  plates  and 
move  on. 

The  next  selection  is  a  cross  road,  where  two  narrow 
streets  of  mud  houses  meet  at  right  angles.  The  darkies, 
both  old  and  young,  have  by  this  time  acquired  confidence, 
and  when  Jones  puts  one  here  and  another  there,  distri- 
buting a  few  sous  as  he  goes,  the  camera  becomes  quite 
popular,  and  the  negro  village  begins  to  enjoy  the  joke 
qmte  as  much  as  did  the  good  people  at  Constantine. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  reflector  lantern,  which,  with 
its  large  square  of  orange  glass,  has  been  safely  carried  in  a 
cardboard  box  some  fifteen  hundred  miles.  It  is  a  capital 
illustration  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  little  care  and 
forethought,  as  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
to  Jones  by  way  of  moral.  *'  Yes,"  he  says,  "  it  certainly 
does  prove  what  a  careful  traveller  may  undertake.  But 
conveying  the  lantern  was  the  least  I  had  to  do,  remember. 
How  often,  I  should  like  to  know,  have  I  prevented  you 
from  sitting  on  it,  or  smashing  it  with  your  beastly 
^^gf^^ !  "  1  did  not  think  1  had  heard  aright,  and  I  said 
flo.  **  Whit  I  mean  is,  that  there  is  a  precious  deal  more 
credit  due  to  me  than  if  I  had  travelled  alone."  [  really 
don't  know  wbiat  has  come  to  Jones,  or  what  he  means. 

But  whatever  slight  trouble  was  connected  with  the 
lantern  journey,  this  was  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  the 
kindly  reception  its  bearers  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
owner.  M.  Foureao,  to  whom  the  apparatus  served  me 
by  way  of  introduction,  is  not  only  an  accomplished 
amateur  photographer ,  who  makes  Biskra  a  residence  for 
seyerid  months  in  the  year,  but  he  is  a  man  of  high 
floientific  attainments,  and  with  considerable  experience  as 
an  African  explorer.  He  exposes  as  many  as  a  hundred 
plates  sometiaies  on  a  tour,  using  a  half-plate  camera 


constructed  by  Jonte,  of  Paris,  which  weighs  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  mine,  and  collapses  into  a  flat  box- 
like form,  far  less  liable  to  injury  than  my  more  solid 
apparatus.  Whether  you  take  a  photograph  with  the 
plate  upright  or  sideways,  the  front  of  the  camera  always 
remains  in  the  same  position.  The  back,  however  (and 
the  bellows),  is  so  loose  that  you  can  lift  it  up  and  twist  it 
round  bodily,  whenever  yon  want  to  change  from  a 
vertical  to  a  horisontal  position,  the  rear  of  the  apparatus 
being  screwed  fast  as  soon  as  changed. 

But  M.  Foureao,  albeit  this  little  camera  has  now  served 
him  three  years  in  the  desert,  is  not  satisfied  with  it. 
Wood  will  not  stand  the  extraordinary  changes  of  the 
climate,  and  hence  he  has  gJTon  the  order  to  have  a 
camera  made  of  aluminium.  This  will  be  both  light  and 
rigid,  while  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  knocking  aboot. 
M.  Foureau,  I  may  mention,  always  employs  oxalate  de- 
velopment, but  as  the  African  sun  is  rather  powerful,  he 
never  makes  use  of  fresh  solution  in  his  first  &eatment  of 
a  plate.  The  old  solutions  are  invariably  employed,  these 
being  carefully  stored  up  in  well-stoppered  bottles  (kept 
full)  ;  without  this  developer  he  never  attempts  to  work. 

M.  Foureau  tells  me  something  about  the  value  of  an 
oasis  and  date-bearing  palms.  Apparently  the  cultivation 
of  dates  is  one  of  the  most  paying  of  speculations,  and 
some  of  my  readers  will  be  as  surprised  as  I  was  to  near 
that  you  need  not  stop  to  find  an  oasis  to  grow  them  in  ; 
you  may  make  one  for  yourself.  Already  many  artift<nal 
oases  have  been  created,  and  every  year  the  number  in- 
creases. A  spot  is  chosen  in  the  desert  that  shows  some 
sign  of  herbage,  or,  in  other  words,  where  it  is  likely  water 
may  be  found  without  difficulty.  Here  an  artesian  well  is 
made,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  date  palms  are  planted. 
After  a  few  years  they  bear  fruit,  and  in  its  prime,  a  tree 
will  produce  a  hundredweight  or  more  of  dates,  the  value 
of  which,  weight  for  weight,  is  equal  to  that  of  corn  ;  for 
dates  constitute  the  main  food  of  man  and  beast  in  many 
of  the  districts  of  the  Sahara. 

By  the  way,  M.  Foureau  has  a  difficulty  in  getting  pure 
water  for  photographic  purposes,  and  hence  makes  use  of 
a  solar  distilling  apparatus  to  obtain  it.  His  parabolic  re- 
fiector  of  silvered  metal  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  um- 
brella inverted,  the  boiler  (which  takes  the  place  of  the 
umbrella  stick,  and  upon  which  the  heat  rays  are  concen- 
trated) being  large  enough  to  distil  about  a  litre  of  water 
during  the  £df  dozen  hours  it  is  exposed  to  sunshine  every 
day.  At  the  Biskra  hospital  they  nave  a  similar  arrange- 
ment for  distilling  water^  which  produces  some  thirty 
litres  of  pure  water  per  diem. 

On  our  joumev  to  Biskra  I  counted  no  less  than  two 
hundred  camels  during  the  day — or  rather  dromedaries,  I 
think  it  is  more  correct  to  say — coming  along  in  droves 
that  varied  in  number  from  three  to  thirty.  Most  of  us 
are  aware  tliat  a  camel  will  journey  several  days  without 
drinking,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  patient 
animal  can  go  without  eating  almost  as  long.  If  in  good 
condition  and  after  eating  its  fill,  it  is  stuffed  by  hand,  as 
travelling  Arabs  are  wont  to  do,  then  a  camel  will  go  a 
week  or  more  without  food.  Near  the  villages,  it  is  the 
custom  of  these  caravans,  whether  large  or  small,  to 
encamp  in  the  open  desert ;  but  to  afford  them  protection 
elsewhere,  there  are  high  walled  enclosures,  termed  caravan- 
saries, in  which  they  are  at  any  rate  secure  from  surprise 
during  the  niflrht.  South  of  Biskra,  the  villages  and  oases 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  French  hold  only  one 
more  military  post,  that  at  Bl  Oued.  In  fact,  the  first 
covered  building  on  the  track  southwards  is  a  solitary 
blockhouse  thirty  kilometres  from  Biskra — you  can  get  a 
glimpse  from  the  housetops  of  Biskra  of  its  roof,  shining 
Uke  a  pebble  in  the  plains  of  sand — and  the  nearest 
inhabited  dwelling  is  fifty  kilometres  away.  There  are, 
however,  regular  postal  arrangements  both  with  Bl  Oued 
and  Turguth  (some  four  days*  journey  south),  mounted 
Arabs  being  employed  to  carry  the  letters. 

In  these  oircumstanoes  Biskra  is  a  favouiite  halting- 
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place  for  caravaos,  and  as  yoa  emerge  from  the  oaaU  ia 
early  momiDg,  yon  may  often  ooont  a  dozen  gronpa  of 
recambent  camels,  the  women  and  children  of  the  caravan 
QSotUy  grouped  in  the  centre.  To  get  a  few  pictures  of 
these  encampmcDts  was  naturally  our  ambition  before 
letTing  the  oasis,  so  one  morning  at  sunrise,  Jones  and  I 
qoitled  the  oasis  with  camera  and  plates,  with  this  object 
in  Tiew.  To  the  south-east  there  was  the  never-ending 
Sahara  spread  before  us,  an  eternal  flatness,  all  the  more 
impressive  because  of  the  clear  limpid  atmosphere ;  behind 
was  the  red  ridge  of  the  Col  de  Sfa,  as  sharply  limned  as 
if  it  were  of  painted  cardboard  but  a  hundred  paces  off. 

Iliere  are  plenty  of  encampments  to  choose  from,  so  we 
are  not  long  in  getting  what  we  want.  At  one  point  a 
doaen  camels  lie  together  in  a  picturesque  group,  and  we 
approach  to  within  twenty  paces.  Alasl  before  I  have 
done  focussing,  a  wretched  dog  has  jumped  out  of  the 
circle,  and  is  baying  and  barking  at  the  legs  of  the  tripod. 
Some  half-sitting  figures  rise  to  their  feet  precipitately — 
vomen  almost  blade — and  the  camels  stretch  out  their 
make-like  necks.  A  rapid  exposure  is  made,  but  before 
I  can  turn  the  slide  round  to  get  a  second  one,  Jones  cries 
to  me  to  **  look  out.'' 

It  is  a  couple  of  Arabs  who  are  striding  along  as  fast 
as  they  can  without  running.  They  have  been  down  to 
the  brook,  and  return  hastuy  to  see  what  it  is  we  want 
with  their  camels  and  women.  Fortunately,  they  leave 
the  camera  on  one  side^  and  make  straight  for  the  encamp- 
ment; one  of  them  speaks  to  th^  women,  and  stands 
lookbg  defiantly  at  us  ;  the  other  viciously  kicks  one  of 
the  camels,  and  gets  it  on  its  legs.  The  standing  animal 
invests  the  group  with  a  pyramidical  shape ;  I  wait  no 
loDgfT,  but  expose  quickly,  noping  for  the  best. 

Neitiier  of  us  is  uraid,  of  course,  but  we  think  we  had 
better  move  off,  and  so  we  do.  Another  group  is 
^preached,  ;iAd  two  more  plates  exposed,  with  not  less 
raccess,  it  is  io  be  hoped.  But  the  scene  around  is  getting 
lather  too  lively  to  be  pleasant.  There  are  dogs  barking 
in  all  direetions,  and  m  every  encampment  are  signs  of 
moving  figurea.  The  Arabs  are  getting  ready  for  the  day's 
march,  no  donbt ;  and  as  neither  Jones  nor  I  would  think 
ol  delaying  them  for  a  moment,  we  at  once  withdraw  with 
the  eamen.  Besides,  it  is  breakfast  time,  and  we  are  both 
fearfully  hungry— «nother  good  reason  for  hastening  back 
as  hAi  as  we  can. 


THE  ETHBR-OXYGEN  LIME-LIGHT. 

BT  Lewis  WUQBT. 

Thi  Ghadderton  explosion  has  pointedly^  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  form  of  the  lime-light,  and  it  is  an  import- 
ant question  whether  or  not,  as  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Mbf  Chronick^  it  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  public 
lecturers,  for  it  has  marked  advantages.  Its  effects  are,  as 
itated  by  mo  some  time  ago^  at  least  as  brilliant  as  oxygen 
burnt  with  house-gas  in  a  ** mixed"  jet,  and  sometimes 
more  ao,  for  I  have  successfully  shown  a  crystal  of  Brookite 
(a  most  difficult  one  owing  to  its  strong  red  colour)  in  the 
Ijolaiisoope  with  the  ether  light,  which  on  a  previous  ooca- 
lion  had  oaffled  me  with  house-gas.  And  to  oe  able  to  use 
the  **  mixed"  or  most  brilliant  form  of  jet  in  a  country 
Tillage  when  there  is  no  gas,  must  be  to  many  a  great 
boon. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Btheiidffe  in  the  Dwy  Ckrtmicle^  that  the  apparatus  which 
exploded  was  the  <*  ethoxe."  That  name  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Brou^hton,  who  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  per- 
foetiag  this  form  of  light  for  his  paxticular  form  of  appa- 
ratus; and  whatever  merits  may  belong  to  other  forms, 
that  name  ought  to  be  left  to  his,  and  no  one  else  has  a 
fidr  right  to  use  it.  This  is  a  case  in  point,  for  it  is  not  the 
^exotne"  which  has  exploded.  Some  time  since  another 
explorion  took  place,  also  $aid  to  be  of  the  *'  exothe,"  but 
it  was  not;  ana  the  unfairness  of  pirating  the  name  need^ 


no  further  proof.    Let  every  inventor  or  improver  Christen 
his  own  apparatus,  and  stand  or  fall  by  it  alone. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  apparatus  which  exploded 
was  obly  a  modification  of  the  verj  earliest  or  wash-bottle 
form.  To  nee  such  a  form  habitually  would  be  in  my 
opinion,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  an  effectual  form  of 
suicide,  and  1  have  seen  two  other  forms  of  apparatus  emanat- 
ing from  Birmingham  which  also  appear  to  be  highly 
dangerous.  Mr.  Diggle  being  a  photographer,  however, 
this  journal  has  a  sort  of  doable  claim  upon  him,  and  he 
would  confer  a  real  service  on  many  by  fully  describing  his 
apparatus,  and  every  ascertainable  detail,  even  the  most 
minute,  which  occurred  on  the  eventful  evening.  We  ought 
to  have  the  exact  quantity  of  ether  used,  its  quality  and 
price,  and  where  bought ;  the  sise  and  top  area  of  the  bag, 
the  weight  used,  and  anything  else  that  can  be  known. 
Meantime,  it  is  only  possible  to  treat  the  matter  generally. 

Whether  the  ether  light  ia  **  dangeroas,"  then,  ''wil 
depend."  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  special  dangers  or  risks 
above  and  beyond  those  of  mixed  gases ;  on  the  other  hand, 
these  admit  of  being  oertainly  guarded  against.  But  they 
will  only  be  by  that  class  of  people  who,  f  ally  realizing  the 
dangerous  points,  are  absolutely  methodical  and  cool  in  the 
methods  needed  to  meet  them. 

This  is  readily  seen  if  we  consider  the  naturo  of  the  pro- 
cess. From  one  bag  of  oxygen  a  small  portion  is  passed 
through  ether,  and  in  its  passage  becomes  saturated  with 
ether  vapour,  which  is  burnt  in  place  of  house-gas.  Another 
tube  from  (he  same  bag  feeds  the  oxygen  to  the  jet  as  usual. 
Thus  the  same  pressure  is  given  to  both,  which  is  very  handy 
and  simple. 

Now  comes  the  element  of  special  danger.  The  saturated 
mixture  cannot  explode,  bat  only  born  ;  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oxygen  carries  over  a  large  quantity  of  ether 
fapour.  But  when  the  vapour  is  diluted  with  some  thirteen 
times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  it  is  violently  explosive,  and  much 
less  than  that  is  probably  very  unsafe.  Hence  in  the  **  wash- 
bottle  "  or  any  other  *^  very  simple  "  form  of  generator, 
appalling  danger  mav  arise  in  either  of  three  ways : — 1.  The 
supply  of  ether  may  become  so  far  lowered  that  the  bubbles 
of  oxygen  do  not  rise  through  snffioient  liquid  to  saturate 
them.  2.  All  but  absolute  ether  oontains  some  alcohol  and 
a  little  water ;  and  in  using,  this  over  and  over  again,  the 
ether  may  become  so  much  diminished  as  to  lead  to  the 
same  want  of  saturation.  3.  The  ether  will  vaporize  bv 
the  mere  heat  of  the  room  sufficiently  to  create  a  small 
pressure  in  the  generator.  If,  then,  the  tap  oonneoting  with 
the  oxygen  bag  should  be  opened  first,  liquid  ether  will  be 
driven  back  with  the  tube  supplying  oxygen  to  the  jet,  or 
may  be  even  with  the  bag  itself,  thus  forming  an  explosive 
compound.  We  may  distinguish  between  the  last  and  first 
two  causes  of  explosion  by  the  results.  In  Nos.  1  and  2  the 
explosive  oomponnd  would  be  in  the  generator,  and  ihai 
would  burst.  In  No.  8  the  Jxig  would  burst.  At  Ghadder- 
ton the  bag  burst ;  and  therefore  ether  must  have  been  drlTOU 
back  by  pressure  into  the  bag,  by  some  mismanagement  o: 
accident  with  the  taps  and  weights. 

As  long  as  the  ether  flame  (without  oxvgen)  is  ichite^  it  is 
saturated,  or  nearly  sa  A  blue  flame  shows  the  vapour  is 
either  explosive,  or  very  near  it. 

Now  for  the  conditions  of  safety,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
neglected  with  impunity,  permanently,  though  it  is  wonderful 
how  Providence  watches  over  fools.  First  of  all,  good  ether 
must  be  used  ;  730^  will  do,  but  must  not  be  more  than 
thrice  used,  and  ought  not  to  be  more  than  twice  used, 
keeping  each  remainder  (t.e.,  second  or  third)  in  a  separate 
bottle.  That  some  ether  be  "  wasted  "  is  then  a  sine  qua  non, 
though  most  people  can  find  some  other  use  for  the  waste. 
To  fill  the  generator  away  from  a  flame  is  obvions. 

Secondly,  I  consider  that  every  generator  ought  to  have  an 
empty  chamber  to  receive  any  suck-back  or  splash-back  of 
ether  which  may  occur,  either  from  an  upset  or  back-prenare. 
The  want  of  this  is  the  most  dangerous  point  about  all  the 
Birmingham  and  some  other  apparatus  I  have  seen.    Au 
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empty  cell  is  not  enough  ;  it  mast  be  so  arranged  that  the 
ether  cannot  splash  diiect  with  the  oxygen  supply-tobe ; 
that  is,  this  tube  must  not  open  opposite  the  place  where 
the  splash,  if  any,  mnst  ooonr. 

So  predominant  is  this  speoial  danger,  that  in  the 
American  patent  generator  of  Mr.  Fred.  £.  Ives,  parchased 
and  now  made  by  the  Mcintosh  Company  of  Chicago,  a 
flnid  tank  is  superseded  by  rolls  of  cloth  saturated  with 
ether,  through  wbtch  the  oxygen  is  passed.  The  desired 
object  is  attained  ;  but  such  methods  fail  to  ensure  saturat- 
ing the  gas,  as  the  supply  of  ether  is  apt  to  prove  insufiOcient 
towards  the  end.  The  vendors  of  this  generator,  in  fact,  in 
their  circular  actually  contemplate  the  blowing  off  the  ends 
of  the  generator,  and  its  catching  fire,  as  an  event  to  be  by 
no  means  unexpected,  'and  give  directions  for  '*  smother* 
ing  "  the  flame.  I  do  not  share  their  confidence  that  such 
accidents  would  always  be  harmless. 

Thirdly,  the  generator  must  contain  awtple  ether  to 
cover  all  contingencies,  and  be  so  constructed  that  the 
use  of  the  required  portion  does  not  dimim^  the  quantity 
in  action,  or  the  patn  of  the  oxygen  through  the  fluid.  In 
M.  firoughtoo's  generator,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  are  placed 
in  the  reservoir,  and  about  four  ounces  is  used  during  two 
hours.  The  reservoir  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  horiiontal 
septa  or  partitions,  which  compel  the  gas  to  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  path  which  is  not  shortened  till  a 
certain  level  is  reached.  This  is  the  great  point,  with  an 
empty  or  safety  chamber,  to  be  looked  to  in  all  generators ; 
and  none  ought  to  be  purchased  without  a  diagram.  I 
wuh  M.  firoughton  would  bring  his  own  generator  fairly 
before  the  public;  but  in  that  case  I  consider  even  he 
ought  to  furnish  an  exact  diagram  of  the  interior,  that  the 
operator  might  know  precisely  what  he  was  doing. 

I  am  not  sure  we  have  the  most  perfect  generator  yet  I 
should  be  inclined,  were  I  planning  one,  to  construct  it  with 
ujeeding  reservoir  made  of  glass  with  a  cork  in  the  top,  so 
that  the  precise  point  of  the  fluid  could  be  seen,  and  more 
put  in  if  needed. 

The  best  taps  are  needed.  And  as  ether  will  dissolve  all 
grease  and  make  them  '*  grind,"  thev  may  be  lubricated 
with  glycerine.  After  use,  all  the  ether  should  be  at  onoe 
emptied  out,  and  transferred  to  the  proper  bottle  as  *'  once 
used"  or  ''twice  used."  That  '*  twice  used  "  should  only 
be  used  the  third  time  with  one-third  of  fresh  ether. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  method.  There  is  only  one ;  and 
those  who  cannot  depend  on  themselves  never  to  vary  it, 
are  in  danger ;  for  the  taps  must  be  used  in  a  certain  order 
and  no  other.  Suppose  all  the  tubes  oonneoted^oxygen- 
bag  on  to  the  generator,  with  a  branch  to  oxygen-tap  of 
dissoiver,  and  vapour-tap  to  the  hydrogen  of  dissolver. 
There  will  be  vapour  pressure  in  the  generator ;  and  if  the 
b«g-tap  or  oxyeen-tap  to  dissolver  be  turned  en  first,  ether 
will  be  driven  baek  as  alreadv  explained.  The  hydrogen- 
tap  of  dissolver  (or  jet)  must  be  ttamed  on  first  invariably,  to 
give  vent  to  all  pressure,  and  not  till  that  is  done  must  the 
oxygen  from  bag  be  turned  on ;  then,  in  a  moment  or  two, 
long  enough  to  clear  the  tube  of  air,  but  not  enough  to 
make  explosive  vapour  in  the  lantern,  light  the  jet,  after 
whioh,  when  the  lime  is  warm,  turn  on  the  oxygen  and  adjust 
as  usual.  At  the  end  or  when  stopping,  turn  off  the  oxygen 
at  jet  first,  always.  If  only  a  stoppage,  leave  the  hydrogen 
taps  on  a  little  as  usual,  and  never  turn  them  offfrst  in  any 
Mse ;  but  next  turn  off  the  oxygen  at  the  bag  if  the  exhibi- 
tion is  at  an  end,  or  if  you  must  put  out  the  light.  The 
vapour-tap  to  the  jet,  in  brief,  must  Xne  first  and  last  vent  of 
the  generator.  And  never  use  less  than  one  hundredweight 
pressure  on  the  bag. 

I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  an  explosion  is  to  occur  under 
these  conditions.  But  it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  easy 
it  is  to  neglect  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  the  real  wa^  to 
safety  is  to  see  the  precise  danger  of  each  breach,  which  I 
trust  will  now  appear.  I  ought  however,  to  add  that  Mr. 
Broughton  considers  he  hasatlsist  discovered  an  absolutely 
•eouie  «*  safety  packing."    It  is  well  known  that  explosions 


have  occurred  thioogh  the  common  gauae-packing,  which 
is  a  vain  delusion,  doing  more  harm  than  good ;  through 
Memming*s  safety  packing  of  wires  wedged  in  a  tube ;  and 
even  through  Qnmey^s  water-chamber.  Mr.  Broughton 
uses  pumice-stone,  granulated  to  a  certain  gauge,  and  tells 
me  that  owing  to  the  checked  and  irregular  paths  thvs 
caused,  an  explosion  cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  it. 
Rather  than  pack  the  {ets  with  this,  he  prefers  a  separate 
chamber,  witn  a  fluted  union-nozsle  at  each  end  for  india- 
rnbber  tube ;  and  one  of  these  may  be  connected  below  each 
of  the  jet  or  dissolver  nozzles.  They,  however,  reduce  the 
pressure  and  the  light  considerably,  and  heat  will  be  needed 
to  get  the  same  result  as  with  heat  without  them.  This 
packing  is,  however,  well  worth  experimenting  with,  and  if 
really  found  certain  will  be  a  great  boon,  as  such  ohamben 
with  unions  can  be  used  on  any  lantern  without  the  least 
alteration. 

The  danger  from  dust  in  the  oxygen-bag  itself  is  to  me 
a  very  doubtful  matter.  But  if  it  exists,  I  may,  perhape, 
point  out  that  it  can  be  absolutely  guarded  against  dj 
** filtering"  the  gas,  either  in  the  dry,  wet^  or  adhesive 
manner. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  how  seldom  any  loss  of 
life  occurs  from  explosion  of  a^  bag.  ^  As  a  rule,  there  is  a 
loud  report  and  severe  concussion,  with  much  breakage  of 
windows,  but  no  more.  I  only  really  remember  one  caae, 
though  there  are  doubtless  more.  At  Chadderton,  aleo, 
there  was  no  death  directly  caused— a  few  seem  to  have  been 
stunned,  and  a  few  probabW  etherized :  but  the  death 
oocuned  from  crushing  or  suTOcation  on  tne  stairs. 


FBBNCH  CORRESPONDENOE. 

FBAMfi  FOR  SENSmVE  PELLICLES— PHOTOGRAPHIC   JUBIS- 

PRUDENCB — Laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts— Pocket  Photographic  Apparatus— Operators* 
Examinations. 

Frame  for  Holding  Sensitive  PeUicles.^Th6  Abbe  Rabois* 
son  has  show^i  a  new  kind  of  holder  for  pellicles,  withoot 
having  recourse  to  glass  plates.  It  consists  of  a  framework 
of  sheet  brass,  the  four  sides  of  which  form  clippers.  It  is 
cennected  by  two  cross-bars  of  brass  acting  as  springs.  In 
use,  this  frame  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  sensitive  peper  or 
pellicle,  the  edges  of  which  should  extend  about  nalf-an- 
inch  beyond  all  round,  so  as  to  be  folded  over  into  the  clips. 


Then  place  in  the  dark  slide,  when  the  brass  springs, 
pressing  against  the  side,  act  in  stretching  the  fMUicTe. 
The  idea,  althongh  ingenious,  is  subject  to  various  incon- 


veniences: first,  these  frames  are  tolerably  heavy  —  a 
great  disadvantage,  overcoming  the  essential  aim  in  osing 
pellicles ;  secondly,  they  are  also  rather  bulky,  varying 
from  one  to  two  centimetres  in  thickness;  thirdly,  thej 
necessitate  the  waste  of  paper  or  pellicle,  as  at  least  an  inou 
all  round  the  edges  has  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of 
clamping  into  the  frame.  The  question  of  cost  need  not  be 
considered^  as  the  price  paid  for  any  article  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  requirements  is  never  monev  wasted.  For  my  part,  I 
have  not  found  anything  better  than  diachylon  for  general 
purposes. 

PhotografMc  Juritprudence,-^The  Tribunal  of  Paris  has 
just  given  judgment  in  a  case  of  copyright  of  photographio 
works  in  which  photo-engraving  was  accounted  the  same  as 
any  other  photographic  work,  and  that  no  distinction  could 
be  made  between  an  ordinary  print  and  one  taken  from  a 
photo-gravure  plate.  Thb  seems  rational  enough.  Why 
should  the  word  **  photograph "  only  apply  to  a  niter 
print?  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  for  people  to  saj« 
**  This  is  a  photograph,  and  that  a  photo-engraving,"  as 
if  photography  did  not  result  in  an  imprsssion  taken  by 
the  aid  of  light  The  tribunal  has  even  stipulated  that 
the  retouching,  often  so. important  on  a  photo-engraving 
plate,  does  not  constitute  a  secondary  operation,  the  photo* 
graphic  work  being  the  ptiaoipal  part.    It  would  bo  m 
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well  noi  to  adopt  this  rtstement ;  if  the  photograph  were 
not  impieaBed  on  the  metal  m  the  design  to  he  followed, 
the  eDgTATiDg  woald  resalt  from  the  grayer  directed  by 
the  engraTer^s  hand. 

The  ZaboraUmf  of  (he  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts.^At  the 
Laboratory  for  the  reprodaction  of  objects  of  art,  work  is 
about  to  commence.  It  has  been  deciaed  as  a  general  rnlo 
that  all  negatim  shall  be  pellicles,  and  capable  of  printing 
from  either  side,  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  print 
desired.  As  to  the  prints  destined  to  be  presenred  as 
dooomoBls  in  the  books  of  the  Society  of  the  Masenm,  they 
will  all  be  in  platinnm,  so  as  to  ensure  permanence.  The 
platinotjrpe  seems  more  suitable  where  only  a  few  copies 
are  reqaired,  as  carbon  w  too  complicated. 

Pocket  Photographic  Apparatus. — ^My  pattern  pocket 
Kpparatns  is  now  finished,  and  was  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Fhotographio  Sodety  of  France.  In  the 
ooiuae  of  two  or  three  months,  therefore,  the  most  portable 
and  lightest  apparatus  will  be  before  the  public ;  the  name 
of  M.  Francais,  who  is  the  manufacturer,  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  good  workmanship. 

Cpanalars'  Examuations. — The  examinations  for  photo- 
gnphic  operators  oiy^anised  by  the  Ghambre  Sydioale  will 
take  place  on  April  7th  and  following  days.  It  is  probable 
that  them  will  be  a  good  number  of  competitors. 

liBON  VlDAL. 


PHOTOaRAPHY  OOKSIDERED  AS  THE  WORK  OF 

RA.DIAT10N. 

BY  CAFTAIH  W.  HI  W.  ABNBT,  B.I.,  F.B.8. 

Ths  second  lecture  of  this  series  was  deliTered  at  the  Royal 
Instiiution  on  Satoxday  last. 

After  referring  to  the  last  lecture,  and  exhibiting  prints  show- 
ing the  two  states,  red  andjblue,  in  which  gold  oould  be  deposited, 
theleetiirer  said  that  hitherto  they  had  been  considering  the 
duogea  predneed  in  metallic  compounds,  chiefly  those  of  cSver, 
hv  radiation.  He  would  now  ramind  them  that  molecular 
daoges  produced  by  radiation  were  to  be  met  with  on  every 
side,  and  photographic  action  most  have  been  noticed  in  very 
eariy  tfanee,  for  the  tanning  of  the  Ma  was  of  that  nature.  A 
frame  that  had  contained  a  printed  notice  was  exhibited,  the 
back-boaid  of  which  had  been  darkened  except  where  the  black 
ink  letters  protected  it,  thus  producing  a  negative  picture.  Some 
paper  prints  also  were  shown  which  were  produced  by  the  action 
ollS^t  on  certain  djw,  and  would  exi^iun  why  sometimes  the 
ladieB*  dreases  fided  in  colour. 

Turning  again  to  the  molecular  changes  produced  by  light, 
the  lecturer  aaked  his  audience  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
owtain  amount  of  work  done.  In  separating  the  particles  of 
sQver  and  chlorine^  for  instance,  a  very  consi&rable  amount  of 
energy  was  absorbed.  Ry  a  series  of  calculations  he  showed 
them  that  inblar^ening  a  square  inch  of  sflver  chloride  to  a 
depth  of  TiAm  ^  '^  ^^^  ^  Usht  acted  on  1^  million  millions 
of  atoms,  and  the  energy  expended  separating  the  chlorine  atoms 
was  equal  to  that  requred  to  raise  the  cUorine  to  a  heigdit  of 
aboQt  3,000  Iset. 

He  had  now  to  come  to  the  question  of  development,  to  the 
produetion  of  photographs^  in  which  the  amount  ofwork  actually 
done  by  radiation  was  small,  the  rest  being  accomplished  by 
diflmical  means.  It  was  singiilar  that  develt^pnient,  both  in  the 
eaae  of  the  Bagaerrotype  pute  and  paper  processes,  was  dis- 
covered by  a  fluke ;  the  first  had  come  about  by  Daguerre 
leaving  an  under-exposed  plate  in  a  cupboard  containing  an  un- 
stopped  bottle  of  mercury,  and  the  second  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Reade^  who  exposed  a  piece  of  Talbotype  brushed  over  with 
gallic  add  as  well  as  nitrate  of  silver. 

To  explain  the  theory  of  development  he  would  have  to  draw 
their  attention  to  a  few  experiments,  firstly,  he  would  draw 
their  attention  to  the  two  httle  magnets  covered  by  a  plate  of 
fftm,  and  thrown  on  screen  by  the  horiaontal  lantern.  When 
iron  filings  were  shaken  over  them,  the  particles  joined  one 
another,  and  arranged  themselves  in  lines  round  the  macmets, 
prodocing  what  was  known  as  Faraday's  lines  of  force.  In  an 
npek^t  cell  in  another  lantern,  acetate  dlead  was  decomposed 
by  deetrieity,  crystals  of  lead  rapidly  growing  round  one  pde^ 
the  partides  as  they  were  deposited  being  attracted  by  those 
alrsB^r  fsiBisd.    A  Teiy  beautiful  spedmen  of  lesd  tree  was 


shown  in  a  sixteen-ounoe  flask,  the  crystals  being  very  long  and 
well  formed.  Several  photographs  were  then  taken  on  paper  and 
collodion  to  show  that  the  perticles  acted  on  by  light  were  first 
reduced,  and  the  reducing  action  continuing,  omer  particles 
joined  those  already  reduooi,  and  built  up  the  image.  In  de- 
velopment, however,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of 
restrainer,  or  the  reduction  proceeded  too  rapidly,  and  the  parti- 
cles of  metal  were  deposited  uniformly  over  the  surface  or  film. 
Chloride  of  silver  was  immediatdy  blackened  by  a  devdoper,  but 
when  a  phvsicd  restrainer  such  as  gelatine,  or  a  chemical  re- 
strainer  suon  as  bromide  of  potassium,  was  used,  a  dean  picture 
could  be  produced.  These  experiments  were  successfully 
shown. 


Our  Paris  oontempoiary,  Za  Nature^  gives  this  week,  by 
way  of  illustration,  a  balloon  photograph  taken  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Y.  Shadbolt. 


In  the  same  number,  the  familiar  name  of  M.  Carlos 
Belvas  oconrs  in  connection  with  an  invention  of  some  im- 
portance. M.  Belvas,  of  Gollega,  Portugal,  who  has 
probably  taken  more  medals  than  any  other  amateur  photo- 
grapher at  various  international  exhibitions,  has  of  late^  it 
appears,  given  some  attention  to  the  saving  of  life  at  sea^ 
and  La  Nature  shows  a  picture  of  the  new  Belvas  lifeboat 
— a  narrow  trough  that  outs  through  the  waves  eanly,  flanked 
with  broad  cushions  of  oork  to  float  it — which,  after  praotioal 
trial  by  the  Portuguese  government,  has  been  highly 
approved.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  photo- 
grapher who  is  something  more  than  a  photographer. 


The  names  of  the  sectional  officers  of  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Montreal  in  Aognst  next,  have  just  been  published.  The 
preddent-elect  is  Lord  Raleigh,  while  the  section  for 
mathematical  and  physical  scienoe  will  be  predded  over  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  and  that  of  chemical  soienoe  by 
Professor  Boeooe. 


The  Photographic  Society  announce  that  it  is  now  in  tf 
position,  on  appiioation  to  the  Secretary,  to  exhibit  to 
apparatus  makers  the  standard  screws  and  gauges  the  Society 
have  adopted.  The  standards  are  in  steel,  and  have  been 
manufactured  by  Sir  J.  Whitworth  and  Co.,  a  pretty  good 
proof  of  thdr  ezcellenoe  and  precision.  Stilly  we  doubt 
much  whether  manufacturers  will  be  overjoyed  by  the  news. 


Speaking  of  the  Photographic  Society,  by  the  way,  and 
the  list  of  its  officers  just  issued,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
guess  by  what  plan  the  titles  of  difterent  members  have 
been  sdected  for  publication.  Thus,  Professor  Donkin,  the 
new-elected  Secretary,  although  aMaster  of  Arts  and  Fellow 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  is  credited  with  neither  of  these 
distinctions.  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  is  also  a  University  man, 
if  we  mistake  not,  and  it  is  scarcely  a  year  since  Mr.  Swan 
had  a  degree  conferred  upon  him  by  Durham.  Again,  most 
of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Ackland  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Yet  the  official  list  of  the 
Sodety  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  these  facts.   . 


The  Ck>mmittos  of  the  Photographers'  BeDevdent  Amo* 
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ciatUn  oatarally  complain  of  the  scanty  stippoit  theyreceiTe 
from  the  profession  generally.  The  receipts  from  ordinary 
members  amoanted  last  year  to  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  income,  certainly  a  small  proportion.  It  is,  howerer, 
the  experience  of  nearly  all  benevolent  associations  that  the 
great  balk  of  the  funds  is  made  np  by  donations  from  a  small 
number  of  generous  men,  and  by  subscriptions  from  out- 
siders. People,  even  though  the  object  be  their  own 
benefit,  will  not  voluntarily  subscribe  to  beneTolent  asso- 
ciations, and  societies  who  want  to  show  a  good  balance  are 
compelled  to  employ  energetic  canrsssers.  Whether  such  a 
course  would  be  advisable  in  regard  to  the  Photographers^ 
Benevolent  Association  it  is  fcr  the  Committee  to  consider. 
One  fact  in  the  report  is,  however,  consoling.  It  was  only 
found  necessary  during  the  past  year  to  expend  £6  in  grants. 
This,  at  all  events,  shows  that  photographers,  as  a  body,  are 
independent,  if  all  are  not  well-to-do. 


All  of  us  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  alligator  photo- 
graph, and  the  more  wonderful  story  still  how  it  was  taken 
by  a  phlegmatic  Englishman.  There  is  a  similar  photo- 
graph exhibited  in  Paris,  of  a  lioness  cronchiug  down  under 
some  olive  trees,  quite  different  to  the  ordinary  Zoological- 
Garden's  treatment.  M.  Geiser,  of  Algiers,  told  us  the 
story  of  this  photograph.  The  lioness  belongs  to  an  Arab 
priest,  or  Marabout,  who  has  blinded  and  tamed  the  creature ; 
it  follows  its  master  like  a  dog,  and  will  obey  in  a  most  docile 
manner.  Posed  by  itself  under  a  group  of  trees,  it  makes 
a  most  effective  picture,  of  which  the  photographer  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself. 


"Two  Photographs"  is  the  title  of  a  bright  little 
comedietta  that  precedes  Miss  Minnie  Palmer's  clever  per- 
formance at  the  Strand  Theatre  just  now.  The  gist  of  the 
piece  is,  that  two  mature  lovers,  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds,  advertise  in  a  matrimonial  newspaper  for  husband 
and  wife  respectively.  Each  of  them  receives  an  offer,  and, 
in  response  to  a  request  for  a  portrait,  they  send  photo- 
graphs taken  some  years  ago.  It  is  needless  to  add  that, 
unbeknown,  thqr  are  corresponding  together  and  employ- 
ing the  aid  of  photography  to  take  one  another  in.  But 
it  18  not  until  they  actually  meet  that  the  youthful  por- 
traits are  mutually  recognized,,  and  then,  like  sensible 
people  and  sensible  aotors,  they  bring  the  drama  to  a 
happy  ending. 

The  little  play  is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Clements,  and  in  it  we 
are  told  that  **  Devonshire  air  is  good  for  photographs," 
while  the  moral— a  reiy  good  one— is^  that  yon  should 
always  exchange  portraits  to  date.  The  ladies,  Bliss  Grey 
and  Miss  Bufton,  have  little  to  do,  the  burden  of  the  per- 
formance resting  on  Mr.  Harry  Proctor  and  Mr.  Phillip 
Ben  Greet  Mr.  Grreet,  a  young  and  painstaking  actor, 
new  to  London,  is  particularly  pleasing  as  the  elderly  beau, 
and  sustains  the  rdle  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  a 
finished  artist. 


That  silver  prints  made  now-a-days  are  less  permanent 
than  those  made  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  views 
of  Mr.  Foxlee  on  the  subject  at  the  last  South  London 
meeting. 

In  the  old  time  it  was  the  custom  to  salt  the  paper  more 
highly  than  is  usual  at  present,  to  sensitize  on  a  stronger 
bath,  and  to  make  use  of  denser  negatives ;  all  these  circum- 
stances tending  towards  the  production  of  an  image  rich  in 
silver  ,  and  exhibiting  much  body  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light.  The  thin  surface  pictures  of  the  present  time 
are  not  only  poorer  in  silver,  and  consequently  more  liable 
to  destruction,  but  it  is  usual  to  make  the  albumen  film 
itself  thicker  than  formerly;  and  the  albuman — perhaps 
by  virtue  of  the  sulphur  which  it  contains — is  undoubtedly 
a  main  factor  in  determining  the  fading  of  a  print. 


Mr.  Foxlee  exhibited  an  old  steieoecopio  picture,  which 
had  evidently  been  printed  from  a  negative  of  which  one 
half  was  much  denser  than  the  other,  and  the  printer  had 
shaded  the  weak  side  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate 
equality  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  pictures.  The  image 
from  the  dense  negative  naturally  consisted  of  a  heavy 
deposit  of  silver,  while  that  from  the  thin  negative  was 
much  less  rich  in  silver.  This  latter  had  suffered  much 
more  by  time  than  the  dense  print 


Mr.  F.  HoUyer  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Bcston.OJ.B.A«)  Exhibition,  for  his  series  of  platinotypes. 


In  reading  his  paper  on  dark-room  illumination  on 
Tuesday  night.  Captain  Abney  contributed  an  interesting 
little  fact  to  the  history  of  photography.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  Claudet  was  the  first  to  suggest,  in  1844,  dere- 
loping  the  latent  image  under  the  eye  of  the  photographer. 
Till  then,  the  Daguerreotypes  had  been  evoked  in  the  dark, 
and  the  operation  of  development  was  a  purely  mechanical 
one.  M.  Claudet  took  out  a  patent  in  the  year  named,  for 
employing  a  red  light  which  should  be  without  effect  upon 
the  solarised  image,  while  it  enabled  the  photographer  to 
see  what  he  was  doing  during  development 


Mr.  Spiller's  remark  on  the  use  of  aurine  for  daric-room 
windows  ia  also  well  worth  writing  down.  Aurine  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  he  had  employed  with  considerable  auc- 
cess,  Mr.  Spiller  said,  for  dark-room  illumination ;  while 
its  non-actinic  colour  constituted  it  a  very  suitable  mediumi 
it  was  not  a  pigment,  like  chromate  of  lead,  but  a  true 
stain,  and  hence  its  colouring  matter  did  not  consist  of 
separate  minute  particles. 


In  respect  to  this  subject  of  dark-room  illumination,  no 
matter  how  widely  divergent  the  opinions  expressed  of  late, 
there  seem  at  any  rate  one  or  two  points  very  clear — viz., 
that  an  orange  light  affords  sufficient  protection  to  the 
photographer  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  that  the 
advocates  of  ruby  light  grow  fewer  every  day.  We  have 
repeatedly  said  that  in  the  matter  of  light  in  the  dark-room, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  question  of  <•  give  and  take."  If 
you  want  to  exclude  all  actinic  rays,  have  recourse  to  a  deal 
board  or  a  brick  wall  at  once ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  when 
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jonareat  wotk,  light  of  come  deBoriptioomtutba  admitted. 
And  we  rapeat  here  that  diffoMd  •nnga  light — ai  litll«  of 
It,  oi  u  much  of  it,  Mjon  pirate — ia  in  out  opinion  theleait 
injnrioDi  to  the  film  compatible  with  permitting  jon  to  see 
what  joD  an  doing. 

The  "stained  led"  glaaa,  we  may  mention,  of  which 
Captain  Ahvtj  epeaka  so  highly,  ia  not,  it  most  be 
remembered,  red  at  all,  bnt  sctuBllj  orange;  this  with  a 
sheet  of  titBoe  papet  to  diffuse  the  light,  was  in  bis 
opinion  one  of  the  beat  medinme  for  the  dark-room. 

By  the  way,  we  were  rery  glad  to  see  t)<at  Mr.  Debcnham 
took  Ur.  Bay  Woods  roendly  to  task  foi  spt-aking  of  the 
green  glass  the  former  asesas  "  Cathedral  green."  As  Mi. 
Debenham  rtrj  strongly  insistecl,  the  name  in  qnesUon 
applies  more  to  the  make  of  the  glass,  than  to  its  ooloor 
Where  on  earth  Hr.  Woods  got  the  name  "  Oathedral 
green  "  from,  we  c«n't  think  1 

In  mpeot  to  tbe  proposal  recently  mentioned  in  these 
colnmns  to  take  the  electric  spark  as  a  standard  light  for 
aeusitometiicsl  pnrposts,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  an 
identical  proposal  was  made  abont  three  years  ago  by  Di. 
Btolte,  of  Berlin,  who  makes  ose  of  a  drying  chamber  in  oon- 
Boction  with  the  diseharging  appsiatoF.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  tnbe,  which  encloses  both  the  terminals ;  a  depression 
in  the  tnbe  serricg  to  contain  a  deucoating  material,  sooh 
M  chloride  of  caldom. 

Although  not  altogether  novel,  this  simple  plan  of  Mr. 
Goolidge  for  producing  photogrsphio  cariostnies  is  well 
worth  noting.  We  see  that  the  idea  is  announced  as 
■  the  United  State*,  bnt  we  are  not  awsie  that 


•oy  steps  have  been  tsken  to  protect  it  in  this  country. 
HCr,  Walzl,  of  Baltimore,  annoDnoes  a  seleetionof  homor- 
ona  backgronnds  suitable  for  these  caricature  portraits,  and 
no  donbt,  if  any  demand  for  them  arose  in  this  country, 
they  woold  soon  be  forthcoming.  Indeed,  with  this  hint 
before  them,  many  professional  and  amateur  photogrs^en 
conld  make  some  snitable  sketches  for  themselres. 


f  Eitmt  IttfcUigmct. 


Applioationa  for  Provisional  Froteotlon. 
4104.  Bkhiuum  Pitok  SiocKVAir,  of  8,  Poeti'  Comer,  West- 
minster, in  the  coonty  of  Hiddlesez,  Oivil  Engineer,  for  "  An 


ITotloe  to  FrooMd. 
204.  H&BEisoN  QiBSiDi,  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  in  the 
coanty  of  Lancaster,  Photographer,  for  an  invention  of "  An 
imprOTsd  method  of  prodBCiog  anrfacea  for  mechanical  or  ink 
printing  by  means  of  photogrsphy."— Dated  2nd  Norember, 
1S83. 
4471.  BiOHASD  Bbowk  and  Bobibi  Wiluah  Baxnes  and 
JoBiFS  Bbll,  aU  of  Liverpool,  in  the  connty  of  Lancuter,  for 
an  invention  of  "  ImprovemenU  in  means  lor  and  method  of 
prod  DC  [Dg  design  a  upon  paperor  other  flbrons  or  soft  materiaL" 
—Dated  leth  September,  1833. 

Speoifioation  Fubliehed  during  the  Week. 
8684.  J.  F.  Cooks,  of  8,  Oxford  Conrt,  Cannon  Street,  for 
"  Improrements  in  frames  for  photographa  and  other  pictnrea." 
_  It  is  especially  adapted  to  cases  where  the  photogrsph  or 
[neture  is  seen  through  a  piece  of  plate  or  other  glass  having  a 
bevilled  edge,  and  notliing  outside  such  berilied  edge:  hat  it 
con  alsQ  be  readily  adapted  to  other  abTlw  of  frames.  To  hold 
the  photograph  or  picture  against  the  glase,  I  take  a  flat  sheet  of 
metal  or  other  suitable  subetoaoe  ol  the  size  required,  and  I  so 
bend  over  two  of  the  edges  opposite  to  one  another,  that  the  ssid 
sheet  of  metal  or  other  substance  will  slide  over  tvo  of  the  edges 
of  the  glass,  and  so  hold  the  photograpti  or  inctore  securely 
sgainst  the  hack  of  the  glass  through  which  the  photograph  or 
pictore  is  seen.  The  edges  so  bent  over,  being  ssen  when  the 
pftotograph  (»  lecture  is  looked  at  through  the  glass,  are  not 
necSBsarily  left  visible  along  the  whole  of  those  sides  at  the  frame, 
bnt  the  edgee  so  tamed  over  may  be  in  parte  oat  avw,  provided 
enough  of  them  is  left  to  hold  well  on  to  the  edgce  of  the  gLus. 
I  also  vary  the  shape  of  the  metal  or  other  aubstanoe  where  it 
is  tamed  over  in  such  way  as  to  moke  ft  omamentsL  The 
frame  thus  made  stands  by  means  of  a  projectiiig  stznt  or  foot 
attached  to  this  back  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  a  foot  or 
strut  ia  attached. — TrovUional  proUetiDn  miff. 

Patents  Oranted  In  Amerioa,  Pab.  S6. 
294,059.  HunLL  Hubis  UoElhimit,  Nsbrsska  Ci^,  Hehr. 
"  Photogrsphei'B  retooching-poiBt."— Filed  Dec.  8, 1883.  (Ko 
model).  A  retooching  pencil  attached  to  a  spiral  spring,  of 
which  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  vihratcr  of  an  electric 
ecntact  breaker.  (See  description  of  a  similar  arrangement 
by  Qemiet  and  Qeesbergen  on  p.  e45of  onr  vol.  for  1383). 
394,117.  WiLLUK  Calvu,  Washington,  D.O.,"  Method  of  and 
means  for  condensing  soUr  rays.— Filsd  April  3C,  18S3.    (No 

Claim. — 1.  A  condenser  for  eoUr  rays,  compriang  a  frrutom 
of  a  pyramid,  or  its  described  equivalent,  the  length  of  tits 
same  and  the  indioaCion  of  its  walls  with  its  axis  beiuE  relatively 
determined  to  advance  the  rays  entering  at  its  base,  and  to  deLver 
beam,  the  whole  eon- 


stmcted  so  as  to  witlistand  high  degrees  of  heat,  substantially  as 
specified,  2.  A  solsr  condenser  comprising  a  hollow  fmstcm  and 
a  sniroonding  water-space  provided  with  an  inlet,  an  onUet,  and 
a  steam  outlet,  each  provided  with  controlling- valvsa,  snbslaatially 
as  gpedfied.  3.  A  solar  condenser  somprUog  a  fmstnm  of  a 
pyrsinid,  or  its  described  equivalent  havii»c  inner  refledbg  iralle 
or  sorfsees,  e,  and  an  cater  rasnforemc  snd  proteeling  backmg,  «*, 
labstantially  as  shown.    4.  ^nie  eosSDinabon  of  the  condsnssr, 

swivel-brscket,  and  tinpod,  snhetsntidy  ac   "^ "'"    '"' 

6.  The  combination  of^  the  condenser,  jack 


^  I*  shown  and  described. 
snddH^b< 
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Tbbbs  is  a  ring  about  the  words  "  Old  Photography"  senluun- 
t«l  ss  well  as  sdentlftc.  I  now  partlonlarly  ulnde  to  landsoi^ 
work,  than  which  no  occupation  ecnld  tie  devised  more  oon- 
dncive  to  health  and  pleasure.  With  porbait  {Jiotog^phs  it  is 
soroewhat  difbrent.  The  aolois  may  luve  passed  away,  leavuu 
but  old  memoiiea  tiehiud,  fused  in  the  eraeible  of  time  which 
the  magia  of  an  "  old  ^otograph  "  at 
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The  ooonpotion  of  looking  throttgh  a  collection  of  old  woifa 
and  companng  them  wiUi  recant  ones  is  far  from  labour  thrown 
away,  especially  if  they  have  been  one's  own  wo^l  We  may 
reoal  an  experiment)  the  result  of  which  was  thought  little  of 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  but  now,  a  new  light  being  thrown  on 
it  by  experience,  becomes  a  valuable  hiut.  The  extreme  import- 
ance of  making  notes  of  our  experiments,  if  carefully  performed, 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Memory  is  apt  to  play  us  tricks  if 
not  supported  by  vrritten  notes,  especially  if  a  good  number  of 
similar  'experiments  are  made,  wnich  is  genmlly  the  case  in 
working  up  a  new  process.  A  very  Uttle  variation  may  mean 
success  or  failure,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by 
reference  to  methodically-kept  memoranda.  Since  photograplis 
we  call  *'  old  '*  were  mait>,  photogiaphy  itself  has  assumed  a  new 
garb  and  an  importance  m  the  arts  and  sciences  that  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated. 

The  thanXs  of  photographers  of  the  present  day  nmst  be 
accorded  to  those  persevering  pioneers  and  experimenlKlists  who, 
when  the  art  was  in  its  babyhood,  so  nearly  hit  ontihe  ways  and 
means  we  now  adopts  and  which,  even  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  still  form  the  foundations  of  our  process.  In  a  measure 
we  seem  to  be  reverting  to  the  original  plans.  Paper  was  more 
succesfully  used  in  the  old  calotype  process— one  of  the  earliest 
processes  discontinued -to  give  place  to  its  diaphanoas  and 
luitUe  successori  glass.  Now,  again,  paper  is  being  used  exten- 
sively for  sky  n^gwtives  and  also  as  a  support  for  gelatino-bro- 
mide  films  for  landscape  work  on  roller  dides,  and  also  in  com- 
pressed blocks.  Pyrcy-development  has  again  come  to  the  front 
In  place  of  iron,  with  this  difference— alkali  is  added  instead  of 
add.  All  through  the  processes  of  negative  making  changes  con- 
tinue to  be  rung  on  similar  materuils,  and  no  absolutely  new 
departure  made.  With  mechanical  procmses  wonderful  improve- 
ments have  been  efifected.  The  working  of  them  is,  however,  in 
comparatively  few  hands. 

The  verv  fact  of  eontiniiing  the  work  so  mnch  on  old  lines 
suggests  the  question — ^In  what  manner  and  degree  is  a  modem 
superior  to  an  *<  old  photograph?  "  The  answer  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  give.  Is  it  in  permanency  ?  Sorely  not ;  for  here  we 
have  prints  that  have  proved  their  claim  to  be  culed  '*  permanent" 
by  the  Itct  of  some  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  yean  of  existence, 
and  are  still  bright,  good,  and  apparently  unchanged.  Is  it  in 
delicacy  or  quahtv  ?  No ;  we  may  fairly  say  some  photographs 
were  prodnciad  ot  as  good  quality  in  the  early  days  as  at  the 
present  time,  Jud£[ing  firom  the  examples  we  have  the  opportunity 
<rf  examining.  Then  what  is  the  improvement  obtained  by 
thir^  years'  experience  if  it  is  not  in  permanence,  delicacy,  or 
quahty^?  Hie  superiority,  where  any  exists,  is  entirely  outside 
the  chemical  qnahties  or  the  actual  makiog  of  the  photographic 
pnnt,  and  rests  altogether  in  the  artistic  treatment  and  feeling 
miparted  to  the  subjects,  aided  by  skill  naturally  acquired  through 
familiarity  and  practice. 

I  said  "  some  "  photographs  were  equal  in  quality  to  those  now 
produced.  It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  photographs  are  made  now  to  one  made  formerly. 
^J^^fP'J^tive  skill  is  possessed  by  thousands  where  one  was 
skilled  m  the  early  days.  In  the  early  davs  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  thoro\ighly  good  photograph— not  because  they  could  not 
be  produced,  but  by  reason  of  their  limited  number  and  there 
being  so  few  to  produce  them.  Bwinnen  or  unskilled  peraons 
generally  turned  out  that  kind  of  effoct  called  <<soot  and  white* 
wasl^  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extra  sensitivmiess  of  our  fihns 
will  do  much  to  alter  the  character  of  future  work,  lliis,  with  the 
unquestionable  advantage  of  having  pkftes  ready  for  use  at  a 
2i|0m^t's  notice,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the 
m*°7  preparations  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  old  wet-plate  days, 
2i|USt  exercise  considerable  and  favourable  influence  in  securtag 
neS^tives. 

The  permanency  of  photographs  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  photographer,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  tiie  want  of 
permanence.  With  all  the  improvements  in  apparatus,  uniformitv 
m  chemicals,  and  experiencsL  the  charge  of  want  of  permanence  is 
qnite  as  much  and  quite  as  fairly  used  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  its  detractors^  and  even  its  friends,  as  ever  it  was.  If  anything, 
I  believe  modern  silver  prints  are,  on  tiie  whole,  less  permanent 
than  old  ones.  The  reason  is  understood  by  most  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  is,  1  think,  fairly  attributed  to  the 
more  delicate  negatives  and  less  concentrated  solutions  used  now 
than  formerly,  especially  the  thinness  of  the  negatives.  There 
seem  to  be  a  few  well-ascertained  causes  of  deterioration  of  silver 
prints,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  irremediable.  They  are— 1. 
veiyfqpidpnBtiiig  Iron  thin  iMgatini.    2.  Imperfect  fisatioD, 


indndittg  imperfect  removal  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  process. 
8.  Insufficient  washing  or  bad  (quality  of  the  paper.  With  regard 
to  the  first  reason— *' quick  printing  from  tnin  negatives" — the 
remedy  is  obvious.  With  regard  to  the  second,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  serious  fault  of  any,  the  remedy,  though  obvious,  is  not 
so  easily  applied,  perfect  removal  of  ^e  unstable  matter  from  the 
paper  being  somewhat  troublesome  to  thoroughly  effect.  This 
anses  in  a  measure  from  having  uncertain  quantities  to  deal  with, 
the  methods  of  procedure  not  being  varied  accordingly.  A  plan 
that  will  answer  with  one  sample  of  paper  at  one  time  will  at 
another,  with  a  difflnrent  paper,  fail.  The  tempaiatnre,  also,  at 
which  the  process  is  worked  nas  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
results. 

The  following  conditions,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  form  a  rough 
outiine  of  causes  of  failure :— An  exhausted  or  a  too  weak  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  may  be  brought  about  by 
attempting  to  fix  too  many  prints  in  one  quantity  of  solution,  or 
owing  to  uie  hypo,  having  lost  some  of  its  solvent  power  by  being 
kept  in  solution,  and  exfMeed  to  light,  or  by  the  crystals  being 
kept  in  a  moist  state ;  by  the  salt  itself  being  impure  or  oontain- 
ing  a  laige  percentage  of  sulphate,  or  tiie  silver  salts  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  not  being  thoroughly  removed 
from  the  paper  by  rapid  and  effectual  washing.  I  have  found  hj 
actual  experiment  that  if  the  hypo.,  after  having  eflfected  the 
solution  and  alteration  of  the  saltiB  of  silver,  is  well  washed  out 
of  the  prints,  fresh  hyposulphite— say  a  twenty  percent,  solution 
— apphed  to  and  left  in  the  prints^  and  dried  in  the  usual  way, 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  their  permanence — an  experiment  any- 
one can  make.  This,  I  am  aware,  runs  counter  to  the  general 
opinion,  as  it  includes  the  mounting  of  prints  on  boards  oovtain- 
ing  h;roosulphite,  which  is  supposed  to  afiiaot  their  permanence 
I  attribute  the  deleterious  effects  of  such  mounts  to  something 
else  than  hyposulphite— probably  chlorine. 

That  a  strongs  hot  solution  of  hyposulphite  will  eflfoetoally 
fade  a  silver  print  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  the  casea  are 
not  parallel.  We  might  with  as  j;ood  reason  say  because  strong 
nitric  acid  applied  to  the  skin  will  blister  it,  very  .dilute  nitrie 
add  will  do  the  same,  only  more  slowly.  This  we  know  is  not 
the  case.  Therefore,  because  under  certain  conditions  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  will  be  injurious,  under  different  conditions  there 
IS  no  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  prejudicial  te  the  degree  it  is 
generally  represented.  Like  numy  other  subetanoes,  the  efliMst 
depends  upon  how  it  is  applied.  Bad  quality  of  paper  will  cauM 
a  degradation  of  the  tones,  and  a  yellowing  of  the  whites,  but 
wiU  not  cause  fading  in  the  true  meaning  ck  the  word. 

There  seems  to  be  some  smount  of  contusion  with  regard  to 
the  term  "  fading,**  which  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  salver 
prints  that  have  become  defective  from  various  causes,  when  it 
should  rightiy  be  confined  to  those  prints  in  whidithe  shadows 
have  beoome  lees  deep  than  when  they  were  made.  With  num- 
ben  of  photographic  printere  a  sort  of  rule-d-thumb  holds 
good— a  certain  quantity  of  hypo,  in  the  fixing-bath,  a  oertatn 
time  for  the  prints  to  remain  therein,  without  any  other  varia- 
tion, so  that  they  are  turned  ever  oooasionidly,  and  no  oonsidBrft- 
tion  for  kind  of  paper  used  or  the  number  of  prints  to  be  fixed. 
The  routine  is  the  same,  winter  and  summer,  «id,  Iflie  the  law 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  altered  not  (or  had  not  used 
to},  the  consequence  is  irregular  results.  Probably  the  first 
pnnts  put  into  the  bath  are  sJl  right,  but  the  subsequent  additioPB 
are  not  so ;  hence  some  fading  and  some  remaining  good.  These 
causes  operating  on  different  parts  of  degrees  of  sv£rtantiality,  so 
to  say — prints  from  strong  or  hard  negatives,  and  those  fron 
deli(»te  or  weak  ones — are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
difierent  degrees  of  permanence.  This,  in  fMst^  prooursd  for 
silver  printing  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  a  fugitive  pro^ 
cess.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of  failure^  printing  formaqy 
yean  was  looked  upon  as  merely  an  unimportant  mechanical 
prooess,  to  perform  wfaioh  almost  anybody  was  good  enough. 

I  have  as  ^et  faid  nothing  about  tot&og  as  an  influenoe  to 
the  preservation  of  silver  prmts.  That  it  exercises  a  good  effect 
to  this  end  there  is  no  doubt;  but  that  it  is  abecdutely  neonssiry  is 
doubtf  uL  That  the  prints  whioh  have  been  toned  in  the  old  hypo, 
and  gold  bath  have  remained  in  good  oondition  up  to  Uie  prssent 
time^  we  have  proof  here  to-night ;  but  iriiether  in  some  in- 
stances the  toning  resulted  from  the  action  of  gold  or  sulphur, 
we  are  not  so  abiMlutely  certain.  Possibly,  if  slter  the  toning 
the  proofis  had  been  subjected  to  a  fresh  hypo,  bath,  the  result 
might  have  been  much  better.  In  our  present  methods  of 
working  with  the  alkaline  gold  bath  we  oertunly  do  get  a  deposit 
of  gold  on  the  image,  and  the  colour  resulting  ttierefrom  is  plea- 
sant to  look  upon.    Basfog  our  ophdoa  on  tiie  rsspeetiTe  qcMli- 
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twB  of  tho  two  metala  (gold  ftod  silver)  to  reoat  atmoBpheric 
influenoes,  the  superior  permaaency  must  be  accorded  to  gold. 
This,  with  the  decided  improTement  in  the  appeal  anoa  of  the 
picture,  will,  no  doubt,  cause  us  to  retain  the  use  of  the  g*old 
toning  bath  so  long  as  silver  printing  continues  to  be  the  pro- 
oen  in  general  use. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  an  old  photograph  t  In  my  own 
mind  I  have  fixed  the  date  at  any  time  anterior  to  fifteen  years. 

I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  carelessness  or  want  of  the 
necessary  diemical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  photographer 
which  has  induced  the  idea  that  silver  prints  are  not  to  be 
trusted  in  matters  of  permanence. 

One  conduaion  we  cannot  fail  to  draw  from  this  examination 
of  good  old  photographs,  and  that  is — ^they  were  in  every  way 
equal  in  manipulative  qualities  to  very  many  of  the  modem 
ones;  and  also  that  old  photographs  have  proved  that  silver 
printing,  wAen  U  ia  pnp^rfy  done,  is  a  permanent  process,  and 
not  one  of  those  evanescent,  fugitive,  unreliable  methods  of 
piotnre-making  with  whudi  it  is  so  unfairly  credited.  The  older 
■pedmens  of  silver  printing  have  been  from  negatives  develo]^ 
with  aajd  pyiu»  or  from  negatives  produced  by  the  "  converting 
it  used  to  be  called  ;  that  is,  a  positive  was  taken, 


treated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  and  mercury,  which  had  the 
effect  o(  increasing  the  density  and  destroying  the  positive 
appearance  by  reflected  light  it  had  originally  possessed.  The 
rauilts  were  generally  hush  and  deficient  in  half-tone,  the 


being  repreeented  bv  dear  glass,  and  consequently 
printed  with  the  well-known  "soot  and  whitewash  "  effect. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  general  run  of  photographers 
diaoovered  that  increase  in  exposure  was  nearly  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  suffident]y<dense  image  at  one  operation.  The 
elaborata  perfoimanoe  of  making  a  negative  bath  that  often  as 
not  ended  in  fog  and  stains  detarred  many  from  "  going  in  "  for 
d&raot  negatives.  Saving  residues  had  not  become  generally 
known,  and  a  bath  that  would  not  work  satisfactorily  was  incon- 
timent^  shot  down  the  sink.  This,  with  the  high  price  of  silver 
nitnte,  acted  as  a  considerable  chedc  to  experimentalists,  and 
tlie  more  certain,  if  worse^  way  of  proceeding  was  for  a  long 
time  the  adopted  prooesB. 

I  have  en«leavoored  to  collect  a  few  spedmens  of  early  work 
to  show  vou  to-night,  and  in  critidsing  them  you  must  forget 
for  t^  ome  the  beautiful  and  artistic  work  of  the  presrat  day, 
and  <mly  think  of  them  as  good  examples  of  the  general  work  of 
tliat  time.  Where  posdble,  the  history  of  the  production  is 
written  on  the  back ;  but  with  many  of  the  spedmens  their  age 
is  their  only  history.  In  calling  vour  attention  to  the  trans- 
paienoies  l^  Fenier,  thatl  have  had  in  my  poesesdon  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  I  think  they  compare  favourably  in  every 
roipeet  with  work  of  the  present  day.  The  price  then  at 
MeasfB.  Home  and  Thomwatte's  was  12s.  fid.  each.  They  have 
retdned  their  brilliancy  and  colour  unchanged,  although  they 
lunre  been  keptin  both  damp  and  dry  rooms,  with  no  other  care 
tlum  being  jmeed  in  a  groonred  box.  I  may  also  mention  that 
aomo  of  tie  prints  shown  have  been  for  some  yean  stored  in  a 
poft£dio  in  a  very  damp  room— «o  mudi  so  that  they  were  quite 
mooldy— «nd  with  this  result  the  mounts  have  suffered,  but  the 
prints  tfaemidveB  have  not  In  one  case  the  print  had  beenlud 
down  on  India  pftper  or  plate  pqper ;  the  {dale  paper  had  become 
oovexed  with  mudew  spofa^  but  not  one  appeazs  on  the  India 
paper,  nor  is  the  photografui  at  all  affected.  I  may  remark  Uiat 
on  looking  through  a  number  of  mounted  photographs  I  did 
not  find  one  instance  of  fading  where  the  prints  had  been  Idd 
down  on  India  paper,  but  when  attaehed  to  ordinaiy  white 
moonta  some  had  commenced  to  ydlow  at  the  edges.  A  great 
munber  of  my  prints  I  had  used  to  mount  at  home,  udng  gum 
aiahic^  and  they  have  stood  the  test  of  damp  without  showing 
any  dgn  of  deterioration.  Others  have  been  mounted  by  pro- 
fessional mounters,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  what  substance  they 
iiaed;atanynitekit  has  not  affipcted  the  prints. 


HALATIOK. 

BT  J.  K.  TULtOOH,  IL  D.* 

Not  being  able  to  see  in  what  way  Mr.  Geddes  could  reduce 
hahrfion  1^  placing  a  blackened  card  behind  the  sendtive  plate 
doling  eorooBure^  I  neverthdess  thought  it  only  right  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  plan  before  coining  to  a  condudon  in  the  matter. 

*  Bead  bdtafs  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Sooiland  Photograplik 

AMOcistim. 


One  little  experiment  led  to  another,  and  I  will  briefly  state  the 
results  at  which  I  arrived. 

I  have  here  a  simple,  non-adiromatic  lens  of  bi-convex  form. 
If  you  catch  the  reflection  of  a  bright  object  (such  aa  a  jet  of  gas) 
upon  it  you  will  find  that  there  are  two  images  to  be  seen— 
first,  an  erect  image  from  the  front  surface  of  the  lens ;  and, 
second,  an  inverted  image  from  the  back  surface  of  the  lens.  A 
piece  of  ordinary  glass  would  have  done  just  as  well,  but  the 
curves  of  the  lens  giving  an  erect  image  from  the  front  and  an 
inverted  image  from  the  back  allows  the  back  image  to  be  at 
once  recognized. 

One  quarter  of  the  back  surface  I  have  covered  with  carbon 
tissue  tff  optical  contact  with  ii.  Another  quarter  I  have  covered 
with  a  backing  of  starch  and  '*  deep  orange  chrome  ;  **  the  rest 
of  the  back  surface  ia  uncovered. 

Now,  you  will  find  if  you  stand  so  as  to  catch  the  inverted 
image  upon  the  uncovered  part,  that  this  back  reflection  is 
dmost  as  powerful  as  the  erect  image  thrown  out  by  the  front 
surface.  Turn  the  lens  in  your  hand  so  as  to  bring  the  inverted 
image  upon  the  orange  backing,  and  you  will  now  find  the  back 
reflection  is  only  hdf  as  powerful  as  it  was.  Turn  the  lens 
further  and  bring  the  inverted  image  upon  the  carbon  tissue,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  has  all  but  vanished.  Once  more  bring  the 
inverted  image  upon  the  uncovered  part  of  the  badL  surface,  and 
while  there  place  behind  and  in  contact  with  the  glass  a 
blackened  card.  Tou  will  find  this  has  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  back  reflection. 

From  this  demonstration  I  condude  that  carbon  tissue  is  a 
better  backing  than  the  orange  chrome,  and  tlutt  the  blackened 
card  has  no  effoct  in  redudng  back  reflection.  Actud  experi- 
ment with  the  camera  confirmed  these  condudons,  the  orange 
chrome  giving  slightly  better  results  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  in  no  way  equd  to  the  backing  of  carbon  tissue. 

That  halation  is  not  entirdy  cured  by  i^ix^if»"g  the  plate,  even 
with  carbon  tissue^  may  be  due  dther  to  the  fact  that  the  baok 
refiection  is  not  entirely  obliterated  by  the  backing,  or  that  other 
causes  are  to  be  found  for  what  is  not  expldned  by  this 
cause. 

If  you  examine  the  inverted  ima^  reflected  from  the  surfaoa 
of  the  lens  backed  by  tissue  vou  will  flnd  that  it  is  very  tuat; 
and,  since  in  actual  practice  tne  light  is  still  further  reduced  by 
first  having  to  penetrate  the  film,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  any  little  light  refiected  from  such  a  backing  can  be  very 
weak  indeed. 

From  these  and  one  or  two  other  experiments  I  oondude 
there  are  other  causes  at  work ;  and,  stating  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  chief  causes  of  halation  in  order  of  importance^  I 
would  place : — First,  refiection  from  the  back  of  the  plate  (not 
entirdy  obliterated  by  any  backing).  Second,  refiection  from 
the  illuminated  particles  of  bronude  of  silver  acting  upon  ad- 
jacent partides.  Third,  refiection  from  partides  of  dust  fioating 
m  the  camera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plate,  as  can  be  proved  by 
fiUing  the  camera  with  dust  and  expodng  a  pxopeny-baoked 
plate.  Fourth,  a  certain  chemicd  condition  of  iaxe  plate— hala- 
tion being  often  very  pronounced  where  the  physicd  oonditions 
seemed  to  be  entirely  against  its  production. 


OPTICS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  reading  Mr.  Wheder's  able  criticism  on 
what  I  said  abont  distortion,  I  hare  marked  that  the  main 
point  in  which  he  differs  from  me  is,  that  he  takes  the 
stop  as  the  principal  part  of  lens,  and  that  the  rajrs  coming 
through  it  are  oontndied  by  the  object-glass.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  haye  taken  all  my  cuenlations  from  the 
fixed  point,  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  and  the  stop 
used  as  mibsidiary  to  the  lens  itself.  I  prefer  my  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  as  all  cdcalatioDB  ought  to  be  made 
from  some  immovable  point  At  the  same  time,  it  most 
be  admitted  that  there  is  much  to  say  on  Mr.  Wheeler^i 
point  of  view.  I  have  to  thank  him  for  the  coarteona 
way  in  which  he  has  given  his  criticism,  and  for  his  kindly 
remarks  on  other  portions  ol  the  lessons  which  have  ap- 
peared—Tears  faithfully,  W.  DsW.  Abkbt.   i 
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l^xattthlnp  at  S^aatim. 

The  FHOTOGRApmo  Sogistt  ov  Gbxat  Bhrain. 

Thb  ordioAry  meetmg  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
11th  hist.,  at  the  Qallery,  6a,  Pall  Mall,  East,  Mr.  Jas.  Qlaisheb 
F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Q.  Murray  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chaibmav  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Eder,  ez- 
presdye  of  the  feelings  of  joy  and  honour  he  felt  on  findine  he 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Society's  **  Silver  Progress  Medal,'^  an 
award  whidi  would  inspire  him  to  further  research. 

Caftain  Abnit,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  read  apaper  entitled  **  Illumina- 
tion of  Uie  Dark-room,  and  some  Optical  Experiments."    Capt. 
Abney  commenced  by  referring  to  the  eany  experiments  by 
Daguerre,  Claudet,  and  others,  to  obviate  working  in  the  dark  as 
at  first  practised.    Claudet,  in  1854,  after  numerous  experi- 
ments, was  the  first  to  give  preference  to  red  light.    He  (Uapt. 
Abney)  tiiought   it  was   pretty  well  settled,    from  repeated 
experm&ents,    that     red    light   was    the    safest  to   employ, 
both    photographically    and    spectroecopically.    He    had    ex- 
amined all  the  various  media  from  time  to  time  recommended, 
and  could  obtain  a  photograph  of  any  of  them.    At  »  recent 
technicaJ  meeting,  he  showed  the  results  obtained  through  a 
paper  resembling  canary  medium,  made  by  dijpping  the  paper 
mto  an  acetate  of  lead  solution,  and  afterwards  into  chromate  of 
potash ;  the  results  were  not  so  good  as  with  orange  paper.    Some 
plates  coated  with  gelatine  containing  chromate  of  lead  were 
shown,  an  image  bemg  obtained  in  two  minutes.    Examples  of 
these  were  shown  in  a  candle  lantern,  the  intensities  being  said  to 
be  about  the  same.    The  third  side  of  the  lamp  was  glawd  with  red 
stained  glass.    Oapt.  Abn^  also  made  photometric  tests  of  each 
light  to  obtain  the  relative  mtensilj  of  illuminating  power.  These 
were  repeated  by  Mr.  0.  Ray  Woods  and  Mr.  James  Oadett.    The 
results  of  the  tluee  observers  gave  a  mean  intensitor  of  Canary 
medium,  1 ;  orange  paper,  1*86  ;  stained  red  glass,  4*9.    Another 
mettiod  was  tried,  vis.,  that  of  placing  printed  matter  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  light ;  but  leas  importance  was  attached  to  that 
mettiod.    Other  experiments  were  detailed,  in  which  exposures 
were  made  through  orange  glass  covered  with  one  thickness  of 
oranffe  PAper,  an  image  being  obtained  ;  whereas  no  image  was 
obtauied  uirough  red  glass.  Captain  Abney  saying  that  when  he 
sidd  stained  red,  he  dS  not  mean  a  stain  of  an  orange  colour. 
The  spectra  of  various  glass  media  obtained  by  electric  and  gas 
light  was  projected  on  the  screen,  and  were  numbered  in  tke 
flowing  order: — 1, chromate  of  lead  in  gelatine;  2,  orange; 
8,  stained  red ;  4,  ruby ;  5,  green ;  6    green  and  chromate  of 
lead;   7)  green  and  orange.    Nos.  1  and  2  allowed  a  good  deal 
of  violet  to  pass.    Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  permitted  the  greater  part 
of  the  green  to  pass.    A  series  taken  with  candle  light  were 
also  shown,  comprising  chromate  of  lead  as  beforo,  stamed  red, 
orange  flashed  on  ruby,  green  and  ruby,  cobalt  and  ruby.    These 
exposures  wero  of  one  minute  duration  through  strips  ^^  of  an 
indh  broad,  spread  out  in  the  spectrum  four  inches  in  Mngth. 
From  his  experiments  Cftptain  Abney  concluded  that  green  ^tss 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  aUows  the  green  to  pass,  and 
otherwise  cuts  off  the  laminous  rays  of  light.    A  sample  of 
canary  medium  sent  him  by  Mr.  Scorah  was  very  good,  better 
than  chromate  of  lead.    Peraonallv,  he  was  unbiassed ;  but  he 
should  not  caro  to  expose  a  rapid  plate  veiy  long  to  its  influence. 
No  light  could  be  said  to  be  absolutely  safe ;  the  point  is  to  use 
that  which  is  found  to  be  the  safest. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DEBBiraAic  said  Captain  Abney  states  the  point 
which  Ught  is  the  most  suitable  as  settled.  JSef oro  procee£ng  I 
shall  be  f^aA  to  see  some  of  the  orange  paiper  said  to  give  moro 
Ught  than  the  moro  obstructive  canary  medium*  The  results 
expressed  in  Captain  Abney 's  paper  are  so  contrary  to  my  own  ex- 
perienccy  and  that  of  several  other  experimenters,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  repetition.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  canair  medium 
stops  more  photogn^hio  power  than  orange  paper,  ruby  on  pot 
metal,  or  cherry  nbric  Canary  medium  is  better  than  either  of 
these.  After  repeated  trials  for  my  dark-room,  yellowish-green 
^asB  apd  yellow  paper  proved  the  best  Supposing  three  media, 
red,  orange,  and  jeUow,  to  all  have  the  same  pnotommhic  power, 
then  the  one  having  the  greatest  visual  power  shoi2d  be  seleeted. 
When  Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  his  lamps  at  another  Society,  and 
placed  the  green  glass  half  down,  some  could  not  see  any  diffinr- 
enoe  between  that  portion  and  several  thicknesses  of  orange.  He 
(Mr*  Deb«Dham)  did  not  rely  on  spectroioopio  experiments^  for 


thero  was  a  divei|;enoe  of  opinion  between  those  who  made  it  a 
study. 

Mr.  C.  Rat  Woods  had  made  comparative  experiments  with 
canary  medium  and  orange  paper ;  one-half  the  plate  was  covered 
with  the  former,  and  the  other  half  with  the  latter;  after  eoL* 
posuro  to  daylight  there  appeared  very  little  diffwence.  Tba 
green  glass  employed  by  Captain  Abney  was  not  the  cathedrsl 
men  used  by  Mr.  Debenham,  but  a  better  green  for  the  purpose. 
He  (Mr.  Woods)  had  seen  Mr.  Debenham's  lamp»  and  did  not 
think  the  green  glass  was  much  use ;  the  safety  consisted  in  the 
yellow.  Examinmg  Mr.  Cowan's  lamp  with  the  spectroscope,  ha 
found  that  some  blue  and  green  passed  through ;  he  esn  photo- 
graph the  D  line,  but  cannot  got  red  without  much  longer 
exposure.  Instead  of  using  red,  photographers  adopted  ruby  for 
cheapness.  He  did  not  thmk  the  red  light  of  the  dark-room  as 
injurious  as  ropresented. 

Mr.  J.  Spillbb  recommended  the  use  of  a  resinous  vainisfa* 
such  as  aurine,  which  freely  dissolves  in  alcohoL  If  this  varnish 
is  spread  over  glass  it  is  convenient  for  obstructing  rays  which 
would  otherwise  go  through ;  a  resinous  varnish  being  more  sstia- 
fr^toiy  from  a  ^ysical  point  of  view,  beiiig  a  true  varnish  all 
through  aUke. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  the  results  of  his  experiments  willi  canaiy 
medium  were  against  Captain  Abney.  A  very  rapid  plate  ex- 
posed over  twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards  in  the  camerBy 
showed  no  trace  of  fog ;  thereforo,  it  was  safe  enough  to  work 
with  plates  of  ordinary  rigidity.  Regarding  cathedral  and 
orange,  he  thought  it  was  a  very  good  combination ;  he  had  pre- 
pared plates  with  it  free  frxnu  fog ;  but  he  laid  no  streM  on 
the  green,  any  further  than  giving  a  colder  light. 

1&.  Dbbbmham,  referring  to  Mr.  Woods'  remsrkson  cathedral 
green,  said>thero  is  no  green  glass  of  that  name.  Mr.  Woods 
spoke  of  his  lamp  as  bong  unsafe;  an  exposnn  %d  fifteen 
minutes  resulted  in  no  imager  whereas  five  minutes  through  mbj 
glass  gave  an  image. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Bbbxblbt  said  that  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  in  1877,  recom- 
mended green  glass  for  coUodio-bromide  work. 

Mr.  F.  Ihob  agreed  with  Mr.  Woods ;  the  injury  to  eyesij^ht 
was  less  from  the  red  colour  than  going  from  the  dark-room  into 
the  Ught.  The  use  of  tinted  spectacles  in  the  datk-rooM  mig^^ 
be  attended  with  advantage. 

The  Chaibmak  said  it  was  evident  that  a  light  wfaidi  would 
affect  some  sights  would  not  interfere  with  others.  Perlums 
Mr.  AcUand  would  say  a  lew  words  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
dark-room  light  on  the  eyesight  t 

Mr.  W.  AcKLAim  should  like  the  subject  of  cdour-blindnesB 
to  be  examined  moro  critically,  it  being  a  subject  enyging  a  deal 
of  attention  now.  Ruby  light  is  deddedly  and  emphfttiMyly  in- 
jurious to  the  si^^t,  and  he  noticed  among  photogrsjphers  how 
their  sic^t  was  becoming  moro  changed  through  the  dim  lig^t  of 
the  darx-room.  He  found  the  comfort  of  changing  the  li^t  in 
his  own  dark-room,  and  induced  others  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  S.  BiBD  doubted,  after  the  contradictery  scientific 
evidence,  whether  the  chendstry  of  the  spectrum  was  as  well 
studied  as  it  should  be.  It  was  known  Uiat  thero  was  a  pre- 
sence of  blindness  among  horses  kept  in  dark  stables,  snd  he 
considered  the  transition  from  dark  to  li^ht  hurtful. 

Captain  Abnbt,  roplying  to  the  discussion,  said  he  should  like 
Mr.  Addand  to  definitely  state  the  action  <k  red  li^^ht  on  the 
oiUary  musdes.  Refemng  to  Mr.  Spiller's  suggestu>n  to  use 
aurine,  he  found  it  excellent ;  but  if  not  thick  enough  it  allowed 
a  little  blue  to  pass.  In  combination  with  yellow  it  would  be 
safe.  Replying  to  Mr.  Bird,  he  said  the  chemical  spectrum  is 
well  understood.  Looking  at  a  white  object  through  orange^ 
white  can  be  distinguished;  through  red,  itcannot  Stainedrod 
is  as  safe  as  anything  possible,  on^  it  is  necessary  to  use  any 
light  with  can. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  having  been  passed, 

The  CHAiBMAif  announcod  that  the  next  ordinary  meetfaig»  on 
April  8Ui,  will  be«devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by 
means  of  the  Sodety's  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 


SovTH  London  Photoobafbio  Booxbtt. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  ThuxadaT,  the 
6th  insist  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street^ 
Adelpfai,  W.C.,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  m 
thedisir. 

It  was  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  reodved  from.lAr. 
Macbeth,  dedaring  Mr.  Bridge's  ''River  Scone  "  to  be  the  pic- 
turo  'sdeoted  as  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  artlstio  meri^i 
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TIm  diaimaa  fuithflr  said  thai  the  oommittee  had  decided  to 
immuiiu  the  oompetition  pioturis  in  a  suitable  album,  and  the 
artist's  deoiston  toeieon.  It  would  calculate  to  bring  photo- 
graphen'  works  to  an  ideal  standard,  by  comparison  with  those 
paotores  whoee  merit  to  the  title  was  fully  admitted.  As  it 
ni^ipened  now,  half-a-dozen  persons  takmg  the  same  view 
obtained  different  results. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Macbeth. 

A  question  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Bbidob  was  next  considered : — 
**  What  are  the  results  obtained  with  the  canary  medium  ? " 

The  CHAnoiAW  said  Mr.  Bridge  distributed  several  sample 
diaeia  at  the  last  meeting ;  he  should  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
iHio  had  tried  it 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  in  company  withMr.  W.  Cobb,  had  made  some 
ezperiments  with  canary  medium,  about  two  hundred  square 
indifla  of  it  illuminated  by  a  batswing  burner  forming  the  source 
of  fight.  Bapid  plates  exposed  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  for 
tweaty-tiro  minutes  did  not  produce  fog,  althou^  there  was 
■aflBflient  light  to  read  on  the  walls  of  the  room.  He  considersd 
one  thickness  in  front  of  a  gas  jet  would  permit  the  most  rapid 
oommercial  plate  being  exposei  for  thirty  seconds  at  a  distance 
of  nine  indies  without  any  fear  of  fog. 

Mr.  S.  DuaxoBS  enquired  if  the  batswing  burner  was  shielded. 

Mr.  CowAV  replied  that  the  naked  flame  of  a  large  siae  burner 


anj^oyed. 
.  B. 


Mr.  fi.  DusMOBB  then  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  Old  Photo- 
graphs **  (page  169),  and  supplemented  it  with  a  large  number  of 
aiv«r  prints  prepared  withm  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  he  also 
showed  some  transparencies  by  Ferrier,  which  had  been  in  his 
paaaeasion  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  noticeable  that  some 
of  the  prints  which  were  mounted  on  India-tinted  boards  had 
not  faded,  whereas  those  on  white  mounts  liad ;  also  some 
mounted  with  gum  were  perfect,  while  others  sent  out  to  be 
momited  were  not.  A  packet  of  old  photographs  sent  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Bobinson  was  huided  round,  the  particulars  of  prepara- 
tion bebig  attached  to  each. 

The  Chaibman  said  the  subject  under  discussion  was  one  likely 
to  be  very  useful.  Wlien  speiSking  of  old  photographs  one  is  apt 
to  fofget  the  limited  time  photography  has  been  in  existence. 
Variety  of  treatment  was  especially  desirable  to  study,  and  for 
this  raaaon  he  brought  some  specimens  by  various  processes. 
Thme  ware  some  by  Mr.  Johnston,  his  early  productions  in 
carbon  ;  some  of  Mr.  Bejlander^s  art  studies,  printed  in  silver ; 
also  specimens  of  wax  paper  prints,  and  some  Collotype  work 
psoduoed  by  Mr.  Griggs.  He  was  informed  there  were  several 
pMlEagea  to  be  ahown,  therefore  each  exhibitor's  prints  would  be 
pannniT  round  separately,  and  he  would  now  ask  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dunmore  for  his  able  paper. 

This havingbcMi  accorded, 

Mr.  E.  wTf oxlbb  said  he  had  some  prints  to  show,  but  they 
were  not  in  such  good  preservation  as  Mr.  Donmore  s.  They 
were  very  good  until  a  couple  of  years  ago ;  since  then,  they  had 
■oflRared  somewhat  through  being  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  One 
of  the  examples  on  salt  paper,  he  believed,  was  prepiuredin  1854, 
and  toned  in  the  sel  d*or  bath.  Another,  in  favour  of  the  theory 
requiring  the  employment  of  vigorous  negatives,  wasa  stereoscopic 
piotare,  one-half  of  wluoh  had  evidently  been  protected  in 
printing,  through  being  thinner  than  the  otiier ;  this  portion  had 
laded,  the  other  had  not.  Other  specimens  produced  within  the 
following  four  or  five  years,  toned  with  hypo  and  gold,  and 
moonted  with  gum,  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  A  print 
bearing  the  di^B  of  1862  was  good,  although  the  mount  was 
mildewed,  and  another  (1866),  waxed,  had  faded.  It  was  curious 
tbat  fading  commenced  at  the  edges,  even  in  unmounted  prints. 

Mr.  F.  ToBK  showed  prints  bearing  dates  as  far  back  as  1866 ; 
one  specimen  (1863),  mounted  over  a  smaller  photograph,  showed 
fading  more  perceptibly  where  the  margins  were  in  contact  with 
the  cardboard. 

nbe  Chairman  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  -from  Mr.  Thos. 
Parkinson  (Vice-president  of  the  Bolton  Society),  whom  they 
were  glad  to  welcome. 

Mr.  PABKINBON  said  his  experience  in  silver  printing  dated 
back  to  1868,  and  he  found  the  prints  produced  in  the  sel  d'or 
bath  were  as  good  as  any  produced  by  other  means  since. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Atbis  had  piints  made  in  1861.  He  also  passed 
rooni  some  very  fine  unmounted  prints  made  fifteen  and  twenty. 
two  years  ago  respectively.  He  said  it  had  been  observed  that 
prittta  mounted  in  contact  with  glass  faded  quickly.  If  a 
neutral  solution  of  isinglass  were  employed,  the  prints  would  be 
permanent, 


Mr«  F.  HowABD  had  noticed  fading  at  the  edges,  particularly 
in  books  kept  in  an  apartment  where  there  was  no  fire.  The 
atmospheric  influence  commenced  where  the  least  protection  was 
offered.  If  pictures  were  carefully  framed  and  kept  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  fading  would  not  be  so  general. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Abhuait  observed  tiiat  burnished  prints  in  cut-oat 
mounts,  exposed  out  of  doors  in  show-cases,  lose  their  brillianoy 
in  a  very  snort  time,  the  exposed  parts  being  robbed  of  the 
surface ;  but  not  so  the  portions  covered  by  Uie  mounts.  Mkny 
of  the  specimens  shown  were  almost  devoid  of  surface. 

Mr.  FoxLBi  attributed  the  loss  of  surface  in  Mr.  Ashman's 
case  to  the  continued  action  of  moisture  on  the  highly  glased 
surface.  The  prints  shown  (1866)  were  very  slightly  albumen- 
iaed  ;  pure  albumen  was  rarely  used  in  those  days. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  the  permanency  of  ready-sensitave 
paper  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  ToBK  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  any  less  permanent 
than  ordinary  freshly  sensitized  paper  is.  Citric  acid  is  generally 
used,  and  the  citric  add  is  neutralused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in 
the  final  wash  before  toning.  He  desired  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  this  final  wash,  even  with  ordinaiy  paper,  as  it 
tended  to  neutralize  any  trace  of  acid  there  might  be  m  the  pmr 
or  fixing  solution,  which  latter  was  not  always  neutral  In  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Dunmore's  paper,  many  years  ago  he  experimented 
with  other  nitrates  and  oDtained  identical  prints  on  a  60-grain 
plain  silver  solution,  and  another  of  80  grains  with  the  addition 
of  80  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  as  the  prints  aged,  those  from 
the  latter  bath  gradually  bleached,  therefore  it  shows  the  im- 
portance of  using  a  sUver  bath  strong  enough  to  obtain  perma- 
nence. Low  sensitizing  solutions  are  more  liable  to  dissolve 
albumen.  Mr.  Dunmore  says  hypo  deteriorates  in  solution.  He 
(Mr.  York)  had  not  found  it  to  be  the  case ;  he  always  kept  it 
some  time  before  use,  to  equalise  the  temperature. 

Mr.  DimMOBB:  If  the  solution  is  kept  long,  sulphate  is 
formed,  which  ii  not  a  good  solvent,  hence  prints  are  imperfectly 
fixed. 

Mr.  YOBK  suggested  that  the  competition  pictures  should  be 
marked  whether  printed  on  ready  sensitized  paper,  or  not ;  as 
the  Society  intends  keeping  them,  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
record. 

Mr.  Atbes  said  citric  acid  for  preeervinff  paper  meant  more 
gold  used  in  toning.  With  one  commerciu  sample,  he  used 
42  grains  of  chloride  to  tone  eleven  sheets  of  paper. 

Mr.  HowABD  was  able  to  support  Mr.  York  in  the  suggestion 
to  soak  the  prints  in  an  alkali  prerious  to  toning ;  he  employed 
ammonia  as  a  neutralizer. 

Mr.  Atbes  :  You  don't  get  such  a  good  surface. 

Mr.  Pabkimson  did  not  think  the  results  from  preserved  paper 
could  be  so  permanent  as  ordinary  sensitiaed  paper ;  he  found, 
as  a  rule,  it  tones  quicker,  and  hM  not  such  a  body  of  silver  as 
the  other  has,  a  fact  soon  discovered  on  reference  to  the  residue 
returns. 

Mr.  W.  K.  BuBTON  did  not  think  the  question  could  be  easUy 
dealt  with,  owing  to  the  short  time  preserved  papers  have  been 
in  use.  If  prints  were  only  washed  slightly,  they  toned  quickly, 
and  would  show  signi  of  deterioration  in  a  couple  of  years ;  if 
well  washed,  they  tone  slowly,  and  in  his  opinion  will  not  fade 
so  quickly. 

Mr.  DuNMOBE  mentioned  that  several  prints  he  had  shown 
were  on  preserved  paper  which  has  been  before  the  public  about 
fifteen  years. 

Mr.  A.  Mackix  should  like  the  term  ready-sensitized  more 
clearly  defined,  as  there  are  at  least  six  different  samples  before 
the  public.  8ome  print  red,  others  blue,  therefore  they  cannot 
all  be  from  the  same  formula.  A  secret  is  attached  to  the 
preparation,  which  made  it  difficult  to  discuss  the  question. 

The  Chaibmab,  in  closing  the  discussion,  remarked  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  silver  was  required  to  produce  good  prints  ; 
on  the  exact  amount  opinions  differed.  It  was  desirable  to 
know  the  margin,  because  there  would  be  little  use.  in  making 
prints  if  they  are  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 


London  and  Pbovinoial  pHoroaBAPHio  Absociation. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Babkbb  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Habt  exhibited  a  dark-room  lamp  which  showed  some 
novelty  of  construction,  although  the  principle  is  not  new.  The 
outside  was  a  glass  cylinder  which  could  be  of  any  colour  the 
operator  might  choose,  having  a  gas-jet  inserted  through  the 
bottom  end,  which  was  doaed,  a  phdn  glass  chimney  insido 
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covariiig  the  gM  flame.  The  inlet  of  air  was  through  a  series  of 
holes  roand  the  top  or  hood  of  lamp/which  was  of  Japanned  tin, 
and  made  light-tight ;  the  air  entering  the  top  of  the  lamp 
passed  down  between  the  ehimney  and  outside  glats,  returning 
upwards  through  the  chimney  supporting  the  flame,  and  passing 
out  at  top  with  products  of  combustion.  The  illumination  was 
equal  to  18  oanmes,  with  a  consumption  of  H  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour.  Mr.  Hart  also  said  he  had  constructed  a  lamp  in 
which  he  had  put  an  asbestos  cardboard  lining  throughout ;  it 
was  arranged  with  three  grooves  in  fronts  in  which  as  many 
sheets  of  ^ass  of  the  same  or  diffbrent  colours  could  be  inserted. 

A  dark-room  lamp  was^aLso  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wsllinoton. 
It  was  Minil^  to  one  shown  by  mr.  A.  Cowan  at  a  previou  s 
meeting,  excepting  the  front,  which,  sliding  in  a  groove  verti  - 
caUy,  could  be  readily  raised  for  admisBion  of  white  light  into 
the  room,  or  for  the  exposure  of  transparencies.  Mr.  Wellington 
also  showed  some  gelatine  plates  which  had  been  coated  with  an 
unwashed  emulsion,  from  which  the  salts  crystallising  out  had 
been  entirely  removed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  CHAnucAM  was  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proved 
that  the  washing  of  an  emulsion  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Hendbbpo'*  showed  an  alteration  made  at  his  suggestion 
in  one  of  Messrs.  .  t  .!e  and  Hare's  changing  boxes.  Originallv  the 
number  of  the  plate  in  position  for  exposure  was  seen  in  front 
through  a  small  piece  of  ruby  glass ;  as  now  altered,  the  number 
was  seen  at  the  side  of  the  box,  preventing  any  risk  to  the  plates 
from  the  light  through  the  glass. 

Mr.  Habb  explained  that  this  was  not  likely  to  occur,  as  the 
ruby  glass  openmg  did  not  extend  beyond  the  width  of  the  plate 


earner. 


Mr.  HBMBXBSOir  announced  that  he  had  designed  a  new 
ooating  machine,  and  that  he  intended  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
to  demonstrate  its  action  before  the  members. 


Mancrbstbb  Photoobaphio  Socibtt. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 14tb,  John  Pollitt,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Barlow,  Lomas,  and  Hadfield  were  elected  members. 

^e  Pbbsiobnt  referred  to  the  relative  plates  exhibited  at 
a  previous  meeting  by  Bir.  Chiltem,  showing  insensitive  marks 
in  pictures,  and  said  he  thought  the  marks  were  caused  by  the 
precipitation  of  AgBr  to  the  edges  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  Athbbton  said  he  had  met  with  similar  trouble,  but  had 
traced  the  defect  to  the  emulsion  being  short  of  gelatine. 

"Mr.  Smith  brought  some  plates  showing  similar  markings, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  were  caused  by  imperfect  tenure  of  we 
decomposition  salts. 

Mr.  SoHOFiELD  contended  that  this  explanation  could  not  be 
oonreot^  or  the  marks  would  occur  all  over  the  plate.  He  further 
stated,  in  support  of  his  belief  (expressed  at  previous  meeting), 
that  faulty  drying  arrangements  were  the  cause ;  that  he  had 
made  an  arrangement  in  his  drying-box  which  permitted  the 
plates  to  be  inspected  during  drying,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion. 

A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  ensued  on  the  same  subject, 
Bfessrs.  Schofield,  Atherton,  Chiltem,  and  Smith  advocating 
their  own  theories. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lbioh  showed  a  negative  developer  by  the  Ught  of 
ordinary  gas  light  screened  with  canary  medium,  and  decided  to 
adopt  the  iilluminary  medium  in  lus  dark  roooL  Negative 
perfectly  clean. 

Mr.  RioHTON  read  a  paper  on  **  Swing  Backs  vertus  RisinK 
Fironts,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  an  ingenious  model 
of  a  camera  in  section.    The  jpaper  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  Pbesidbnt  expressed  his  pleasure,  and  complimented  Mr. 
Riohton  on  his  ingenuity  in  deaiq^ing  the  model.  In  comment- 
In^  upon  the  opinions  held  by  Mr.  Richton,  he  stated  that  his 
objection  to  the  swing  backs  was,  that  he  tiiought  that  placing 
the  plate  at  too  great  an  angle  to  the  lens  axis  must  have  a  dis- 
tortuig  effect,  and  showed  a  photograph  of  a  rectangular  figure, 
using  swing  back  and  then  with  rising  front,  proving  by  measure- 
ment that  there  waa  some  distortion  arising  from  the  use  of  swing 
backs. 

Mr.  McKbllan  advocated  a  swing  front  as  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  with  swing  backs  without  any  distortion. 
'  Mr.  SoHOFiCLD  considered  that  the  best  way  was  to  combine 
the  rising  front  and  swing  backs. 

Mr.  Watts  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ton's  D^[)6r,  and  moved  a  vote  of  tbaokffi  which,  secoqded  by  Mr. 
BUkuy,  wM  oanied* 


The  Pbesidbnt  suggested  that  as  the  subject  had  evidentiy 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  members  should  study  the  buIh 
ject  before  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Watts  was  asked  to  read  a  supplementary  paper. 


Lbeos  Photogbaphio  Sooibtt. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
March  6th,  in  the  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society.  The  Hall  was  well  filled  by  the  members 
and  their  friends.  In  the  absence  of  the  President^  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rausdbrs,  Vice-president^  took  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  a  little  formal  business,  the  meeting 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  members,  and  Messrs.  Law, 
Whitehead,  Lloyd,  and  Professor  Bucker  were  declared  duly 
elected. 

The  Ohaibman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Teasdale  to  conduct  the 
Lantern  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Tbasdalb  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  mem- 
bers and  friends  present,  and  also  at  the  large  number  of  slides 
which  had  been  sent  in  for  exhibition.  Lantern  work  was  new 
to  most  of  tiie  members,  but  the  slides  which  he  and  the  Hun. 
Secretary  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  were  very  good, 
and  quite  equal  to  those  generallv  seen.  In  selecting  from  sudi 
a  large  number,  preference  would  be  given  to  those  produced  by 
the  members,  and  if  time  allowed,  the  very  fine  slides  by  pro- 
fession^ makers  would  be  passed  through.  He  would  fint  call 
Xn  Bfr.  Pocklington,  who  would  exhibit  a  number  of  slides 
itrating  the  effect  of  the  different  developers. 

Mr.  PooKLiNaTON  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  taken  on 
gelatino-bromide  plates  developed  with  such  developers  as  ferrous 
oxalate  and  ammonia- chloride,  hydrokinone,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  p^  and  carbonate  of  soda,  &c. 

Mr.  M.  RoDWELL. — Slides  on  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rahsden.— Slides  reduced  from  8  by  10  negatives, 
some  of  which  were  taken  thirty  'years  ago.  Mr.  Bamsden's 
slides  were  taken  on  gelatino-bromide  plates  (own  make),  mostiy 
two  of  the  same  subject  to  ahow  the  effect  of  ferrous  oxalate 
with  tartaric  add,  and  of  pyro  with  pearlash. 

The  Hon.  Secbbtabt. — A  series  of  slides  on  gelatino-bromide 
and  gelatino-chloride  plates  (own  make),  showing  on  both  bro- 
mide and  chloride  plates  the  difference  in  tone,  varying  from 
blue-black  to  red,  uuit  could  be  obtained  by  variations  in  the 
exposure  and  development. 

Mr.  RiDBON.— Transparencies  on  gelatino-bromide  (Bamsden's) 
plates. 

Mr.  W.  Dbithak.— A  number  of  very  fine  transparencies  on 
Kelson's  and  Cowan's  plates. 

Mr.  Thomson. — Instontaneous  view  of  tramway  car. 
Mr.  W.  Teasdalb. — ^Transparencies  on  gelatino-bromide  plates, 
and  also  on  plates  by  Chapman,  Bngland,  Cowan,  &a    Mr. 
Teasdale  also  exhibited  transparencies  of  Muybridsn's  animals  in 
motion,  and  a  very  fine  selection  of  slides  by  the  Woodbury 
process. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rbffitt. — Some  very  fine  instantaneous  views  of 
Swan's  *'  Boy  Sailing  Ship,'*  &c.,  and  a  number  of  Continent 
slides. 

The  lanterns,  oxyhydrogen,  fitted  with  DaUmeyer's  lenses, 
were  lent  by  Messrs.  Revnolds  and  BransoBy  and  manipulated  by 
Mr.  White,  a  member  of  the  Society. 


DUNDBB  AND  £A8T  OF  SCOTLAND  PhOTOGBAPHIO  ABSOCHULTION. 

The  sixth  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
'*  Lamb's  Hotel,'\Ref orm  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Cox  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved, 

Dr.  TuLLOCH  t^en  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on 
"Halation"  (see  page  171).  A  lively  discussion  followed,  and 
the  Doctor  promised  to  extend  fajs  experiments,  and  give  some 
more  particulars  at  next  meeting. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Dr.  TuUoch's  previous  paper, 
"  Shortcomings  of  Photography,"  was  then  resumed,  and  a  very 
animated  discussion  ensued. 

The  nomination  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  season  was 
then  proceeded  with,  and  it  was  arranged  to  ballot  the  names 
at  next  meeting. 

The  question- box  contained  the  query,  "  Whether  is  collodion 
or  varnish  the  better  protector  of  gelatine  plates?"  The 
enquirer  was  recommended  to  use  a  ooatmg  of  eodi,  applying  the 
collodion  first,  an4  thi9  YWnush  above  it, 
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Tbe  BQbjaet  for  moact  montlily  meeting  was  announced  as 
"Stflllifa'* 

It  waa  arraoged  to  hold  a  oompetition  for  lantern  slides  in  a 
fortiiighty  each  member  to  send  only  three  slides  foroompetition, 
although  at  Ubertj  to  send  as  many  as  he  liked  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  ICacdouoald  exhibited  his  new  "  Instantaneous  Lantern 
Slide  Oarrier,"  which,  by  a  simple  but  ingenious  arrangement, 
inataiitly  substitutes  one  slide  for  another. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  ohairmaa  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  dose. 


BoLTOM  Photogbaphio  Sooistt. 
Tbe  xmaal  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  there  was  a  veiy  fair  attendance. 

It  was  decided  that  the  third  annual  open  meeting  be  held  in 
Apni  next,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  the  arrange- 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  B.  Harwood,  the 
iiaiial  limteni  exhibition  was  not  given. 
Mr.  Heaton  was  duly  elected  a  member. 


ShBFFIELD  PHOTOORAPHia  SoOIBTT. 

Tm  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
Msaonie  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  lUwsoir. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  subject  of  "  Lantern  Slide  Making  '*'was  introduced  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hatheld,  who  exposed  and  developed  sevenl  plates 
at  the  meeting,  and  succeeded  in  producing  by  contact  printing, 
hgr  gas  and  ca^ile  light,  several  good  transparencies  on  Chapman  s 
galatmo-albumen  plates.  He  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  slides 
made  both  by  contact  printing  and  through  the  camera. 

Mr.  J.  TvrBJsnOL  also  exhibited  some  excellent  slides  made  on 
otdiBary  gelatine  plates,  developed  with  alkaline  pyro. 

Mr.  W.  Dakin  brought  a  brilliant  transparency  developed 
wiy&  pyro,  and  gave  very  practical  arguments  in  support  of  the 
ordinary  pyro  developer  being  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce 
perfect  transparencies,  and  sdeo  suggested  that  the  use  of  the 
alum,  add,  and  iron  clearing  and  intensifyiog  solutions  was  very 
^wtltuMe  in  slide  making. 

Mr.  AiNLBT  also  gave  some  useful  hints  in  the  exposing  of 
tnmspaieneies^  and  argued  that  a  long  exposure  to  weak  light 
gave  much  better  results  than  a  short  exposura  to  a  strong  light. 
Many  other  members  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  DiCKBisoN  brought  an  excellent  burnisher  of  his  own 
make,  which  was  highly  commended  for  its  style  and  also  its 
cheat 

Welfington  and  Walker  wero  elected  members  of  the 


After  further  discussion  and  announcements  rolating  to  the 
monthly  competition,  a  most  interesting  and  practical  meeting 
brought  to  a  dose. 


"n*< 


for  his  kindness,  it  was  resolved  to  engage  a  suitable  room  in 
Hanley  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dem<mstrations,  and  storing 
apparatus,  &c. 

The  Hon.  Sbcr&tabt  offered  the  use  of  his  studio  and  dark- 
room to  the  members  during  the  summer  season. 

After  some  interesting  conversation  upon  various  technical 
topics,  and  again  thanking  Mr.  Alfieri,  the  meeting  separated. 


NoBTH  Staftobdahdui  Fhotooraphio  Assooiation. 
Tbb  monthly  meeting  was  hdd  on  Wednesday,  Maroh  5th,  at 
Banley. 

The  Chaducak  (Mr.  Alfieri)  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter 
for  a  stereoscopic  camera  of  lus  own  manufacture,  made  to  woik 
hrfiind  the  louses ;  and  also  some  home-made  dark  slides,  each, 
hf  an  ingenious  contrivance,  being  made  to  hold  four  quarter- 
jlates  which  oould  be  exposed  in  suocession. 

On  Wednesday,  Bfarch  12th,  at  the  Chairman's  invitation,  the 
met  in  a  large  room  at  his  residence  (Northwood), 
agood  lantem  and  laboratory  being  kindly  placed  at  the 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Alfieri  proceeded  to  give  a  demon- 
of  a  method  of  enlaigiog  upon  the  argentic  bromide 
paper  and  opals  manufactured  by  Messrs.  QoodaU  and  Steven, 
oiUfaiSgow.  Several  enlargements  were  successfully  made  from 
half  and  quarter-plate  negatives,  a  large  three-wick  burner  being 
used.  The  exposures  given  varied  from  one  to  three  minutes, 
the  resulting  positives  being  developed  with  Audra*s  modifica- 
tion of  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  The  rosulting  pictures 
were  unanimously  admired,  especially  a  vignetted  enlargement 
on  opal  from  a  negative  of  a  chUd's  head,  taken  by  Mr.  Allison. 
Six  enlsigements  having  been  made  without  a  faHuro  in  any 
case^  tiie  Chairman  was  congratulated  upon  his  skill,  all  the 
piflturas  being  nmaikable  for  the  great  purity  preserved  in  the 
whites,  and  freedom  from  defects. 

A  vote  of  thanks  havings  on  the  propodtion  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bmnyi  seconded  by  Mr.  Burgess^  been  passed  to  the  demonstrator  * 


Mfc  in  tilt  S^tnhia. 

An  Intbbsstixo  Mods  op  Making  a  PflorooBAPHic 
Rblibf. — Mr.  Francis  Cobb  informs  us  that  having  given  a 
gdatino-chloride  plate  an  insufficient  exposure,  and  having  failed 
to  obtain  an  image  with  the  eitro-oxalate  of  iron  developer,  he 
poured  hot  water  upon  the  film,  and  immediatdy  a  relief  appeared, 
showing  all  details  of  the  original  subject  This  would  have  been, 
he  tells  us,  weU  suited  as  an  original  tor  making  a  printing  block 
by  moulding,  The  specially  interesting  point  is  the  circumstance 
that  only  a  very  short  exposure  was  given — insufficient,  indeed, 
for  the  production  of  a  picture  by  the  usual  method  of  devebp- 
ment.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  experiments  of  Bur. 
Wamerke,  and  others,  as  regards  the  production  of  leliefo  on 
gdatino-bromide  films. 

Uniyxbsal  Attbaotion  in  its  Rblation  to  thb  Chbuical 
ELBUBNTS.->This  is  the  title  of  a  small  manual  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sharp,  Livingstone,  Edinburgh.  The  importance  of  thoroughly 
reviewing  the  Newtonian  philosophy  by  the  light  of  modern  dis- 
coveries is  insisted  on,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  all  the 
forms  of  force  to  gravitation.  The  tendency  of  modern  research 
is  now  to  accumtelv  measure  force  or  energy,  and  donbUeis  the 
next  great  step  in  chemistry  is  to  devise  a  system  of  notation  by 
which  the  dynamics  of  a  reaction  can  be  expressed  as  acouratdy 
as  the  gravimetrical  changes  are  indicated  by  the  usual  chemical 
equations.  Much  thought  and  labour  must,  however,  be  expended 
before  this  stage  can  be  arrived  at. 

Pirated  Photographs. — At  the  Guildhall  Police  Court, 
Samuel  Rosenthal  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Marcus  Bourne  Huish,. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Fine  Arts  Sodety,  Limited,  for  offering  for 
sale  a  photographed  copy  of  a  painting  called  '*  TheBetum  from 
the  Battle  of  Inkerman,"  of  which  they  wero  the  proprietors  of 
the  copyright.  He  was  abo  summoned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks, 
publisher,  for  a  similar  offence  with  regard  to  two  pictures  of 
which  he  held  the  copyright,  one  of  wUch  was  called  *'  Which 
do  vou  like  ?"  and  the  other  «  Can't  you  talk  ?"  The  publishers 
had  been  communicated  with,  and  wished  to  press  the  case,  lli^ 
defendant  did  not  offer  them  for  sale  in  witness's  presence  to  any- 
one but  himself  and  partner.  It  seemed  that  some  man  had  in- 
duced defendant  to  seU  the  photographs  on  certain  conditions. 
Sir  T.  S.  Owden  said  the  defendant  could  be  fined  £10  on  each 
summons,  or  go  to  gaol.  Mr.  Huish  said  the  Sociefy  had  no  wish 
to  be  hard  with  him,  but  he  belonged  to  a  class  that  sold  those 
pirated  copies,  and  they  wero  very  much  on  the  increase.  11^ 
they  could  be  suro  that  the  defendant  would  come  up  when 
required  to  give  evidence  in  other  cases  that  would  come  on,  they 
wooid  ae^  that  he  should  be  very  lenienUy  dealt  with.  In  the, 
result.  Sir  Thomas  S.  Owden  fined  the  defendant  lOs.  and  costs  on ' 
summons,  or  five  days'  imprisonment  on  each,  the  terms  each 
to  be  oonaecutive. 

Photogbaphio  CLini.»At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club  on 
March  19th,  the  subject  for  discttssion  will  be,  '*  On  Portraiture 
in  Ordinary  Booms. 


90  9fttnt*iittuhtttt$. 

*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  roturn  rejected  communications. 

F.  Orbavbb.— Thin  glue  will  answer,  but  both  the  parchment  and 
the  photograph  should  be  moistened. 

Constant  Subscbibbr. — 1.  Tou  should  not  use  oxalic  acid,  but  if 
you  well  mop  the  brass-work  with  methylated  spirit,  the  lac(iner 
will  be  softened,  and  you  will  ha  able  to  remove  all  dirt  with  a 
soft  leather  and  rotten-stone.  2.  Probably  not  much;  even  if 
genuine,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  two  pounds. 

W.  M.— 1.  Yes,  an  exceedingly  good  and  very  sensitivo  emulsion. 
2.  Two  hundred  and  fif tv  grains  is  the  right  quan  tity  to  use.  We  . 
should  prefer  the  kind  last  mentioned.  3.  It  depends  on  the 
amount  of  acidity,  but  something  under  half-a-doaen  drops  should 
suffice  in  any  case.  4.  To  each  separate  solution,  just  before 
boiling.    Let  us  know  how  you  Bucceed  with  the  process. 

W.  M.  Phillip B.—Uoth  the  ntunbers  to  which  you  refer,  and  the 
Ybab-Book  for  1883,  are  out  of  print.  To  repeat  all  the  details 
you  require  wouU  oooupy  too  moca  iqpaee.  .    . 
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B.  A.— Tmi  had  bettor  nae  fonr  oella  of  bioliromate  '.battery,  and  a 
■mall  Swan  lamp  (flya-oandle).  The  oatftt  would  coat,  perhaps, 
269,  or  28s.,  and  we  imagine  that  abont  threepence  an  hour  would 
cover  the  ooet  of  working. 

Bbta.— 1.  In  snch  a  oase  a  ealarv  might  be  expected  at  once  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  is  usual  to  include  ooard  and  lodgings. 

AMATBun.-»See  the  **  Formulary  "  in  this  week's  Nbws. 

Br.  B.  Dawbok.— a  misprint,  and  should  simply  be  "  gelatine." 

A.  H.— 1.  The  focus  of  such  a  lens  as  you  refer  to  may  be  deter* 
mined  with  sufBcient  accuracy  by  adjusting  it  unul  a  distant 
object  is  in  focus,  and  then  measuring  the  distance  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  gpround  glass.  Look  in  the  vertical  column  on 
the  left-nand  side  of  the  table  for  the  figure  corresponding  to  the 
focal  length,  and  for  the  figure  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of 
each  stop  in  the  top  row.    In  the  body  of  the  table,  and  at  the 

Sint  of  intersection  between  the  horizontal  row  commenced  by 
B  figure  expressing  the  focal  length ,  and  the  vertical  column 
headed  by  the  diameter  of  the  stop,  you  will  find  a  figure,  which 
must  be  inscribed  upon  the  stop.  Each  stop  of  the  series  must  be 
marked  with  a  figure  obtained  in  this  way,  and  the  series  of 
figures  will  represent  the  relative  exposures  reouired  with  the 
■tops  respectively.  If  then  you 'know  (by  experience)  the  expo- 
sure required  with  one  stop,  you  can  very  easily  calculate  tnat 
which  will  be  w*T)ted  with  the  other.  For  example,  you  have 
stops  marked  10  ,  o.  10,  6, 1,  and  '76,  and  you  have  found  that 
nnaer  certain  uwaoitions  the  third  of  the  series  requires  two 
seconds.  The  exposures  wUI  then  be  as  follows :  twenty  seconds, 
five  seconds,  two  seconds,  one  second,  '2  of  a  second,  and  *15  of  a 
second.  2.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.  3.  Tou  will  find  the 
addresses  of  several  makers  in  our  advertising  columns. 

8.  B.  J.— 1.  It  can  be  obtained  from  any  glass  merdiant.  2.  Thick 
gum  with  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  ounce. 

8.  C.  BiLBT. — ^Thank  yen  for  the  prints,  which  we  think  show 
great  promise.    We  will  write  to  you  privately. 

B.  D.— Certainly. 

W.  E.  C. — 1.  It  will  unswer  perfectly  well.  2.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  ic  should  kem  for  several  montha  if  treated  as  you 
propose.  3.  It  is  very  ffood,  but  we  prefer  to  use  phenol  or  car- 
Dolic  acid.  Add  it  in  toe  same  proportion  as  is  recommended  for 
the  salicylic  add.  4.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  advan- 
•  tages  are ;  indeed,  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  that  any  exist. 

▲.  Gbbnibr. — The  ammonia  method,  as  described  in  £der*s 
*' Modem  Dry  Plates,"  will  give  you  excellent  results  if  you 
follow  the  directions  exactly.    The  book  is  published  at  our  office. 

T.  8.  8.—- We  noticed  the  pictores  you  refer  to,  and  believe  they 
were  enlargemente  on  a  kind  of  Calotype  (or  Talbotype)  paper. 

80L.— 1.  Tou  will  find  particulars  on  page  246  of  Pritohard's 
'<8tndios  of  Europe."  2.  Tou  can  manage  it  if  you  give  a 
sufficiently  long  expesure.  Probably,  more  than  an  hour  would 
be  required. 

William  Tatlob.^1.  Tea,  quite  practicable ;  but  you  must  not 
expect  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  until  you  have  devoted 
•ome  time  to  working  up  the  deteils  of  the  process.  2.  Certainly. 
8.  Tou  must  prepare  them  yourself.    4.  Yes. 

Akatbvb.— 1 .  Your  negatives  are  evidently  far  too  thin .  Probably 
you  over-expose.  2.  It  appears  to  us  that  you  have  conteminated 
your  toninff  bath  with  hypo. 

A.  A.— -Thanx  yon  for  the  paragraph,  which  intereste  us  very  much. 

H.  8.— We  cannot  tell  you  the  address  of  the  gentleman  you  men- 
tion, but  you  can  obtain  what  yoa  require  from  Dr.  Liesegang,  of 
Dusseldorf. 

J.  B.  JoNBi.— Tou  will  find  all  you  require  in  <<Pritchard's 
**  Photography  and  Photographers,"  and  Abney's  **Instruo- 
tioB."    Both  of  these  are  published  at  our  office. 

Bbbw  Yalb.— Ton  can  obtam  it  to  order  from  Marion  and  Co: 


^Jli  il^fftffgrHj^]^  ^tbtn  ^jegtstri;. 


Betouoher  (Lady),  London  preferred.— M.  A.,  Photc.  N^wt  Oflloe. 
Airfstant  in  Beception  Boom,  fto.— F.  8.,  58,  BeLdxe-id.,  8.  Hampitoad. 
Odonxist  and  Betoucher  (Lady).— Theta,  PAoto.  New  Offloe. 
Pboto-ainoo.  or  Fhoto-Uthof.— E.  Beok,  7,  Fowell-et.,  lAneaster-rd.,  W. 
Asslitant  Operator  and  Betonoher.— Alpha,  Phot:  New  Office. 
Betoneher  k  Assist.  Op.— H.  Joyce,  Sandown-villiu,  Fiaherton,  SaUBborv. 
Operator,  wet  and  dry.— J.  H.,  SB,  Lansdown-rd.,  Dalston. 
Assist.  Operator  ft  Betouoher.— T.  H  ,  68,  Oampden-st.,  Oampden-hill,  W. 
Betoucher  (Lady).— Otto  Pfenninger,  St.  QaU.,  Switserland. 


Printer  and  Toner.— E.  W.  Lavender,  Tweedy  Biuldings,  Bromley,  Kent. 
noto-btlMmpher.— Biddle  andOouchmanjSa.  8outhwark-bridge-id., S.E 
Operator  ft  Befanoher.  oxp.— PeraonaUy  to  W.  PhiUipa,  804,  Begent-st.,  w; 

"The  Whittaker  of  the  Photographer.'' 

„       «.„..,»  «,^^^  — Chemical  Neic», 

niHE  TEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHT  AND  PHOTO- 
I      QBAPHIC    NEWS    ALMANAC    for   1884.    Edited  by 
H:  Baden  FBirosutD,  P.C.8.    Price  Is.,  per  post  Is.  3d.— 
PlFBB  «  Cabtbb,  5,  OMtU  Stmt,  flolbom,  London,  9.0. 


THE   EYBBT-DAY  FOBlCUIiABT. 

Tn  GxLATiNo-BaoxxDa  Paocaas. 

Bmillsioil.— A— Nit.  ailTer  100  graina,  dist  wator  S  ot.  B— Bromide 
potassium  85  grains,  Nelflon*s  No.  1  gelatine  90  grains,  dirt,  water  U  oa.,a 
one  per  cent,  mixture  of  hydrochloric  add  and  water  60  minims.  C-lodid  e 
potassium  8_grainB.  dist.  wator  ^  os.  D— Hard  gelatine  120  grihis,  water 
several  os.  when  the  gdatine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  let  allpoasible  water  be 
pduxed  off  D.  A  and  B  are  now  heated  to  about  U0<>  Fahr..  after  wbich  B 
IB  gradually  added  to  A  with  oosstant  agitation ;  0  is  then  added.  Heatin 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  stir  in  D.    After  washing  add  f  os.  aloehol. 

Pyro.  l>0w^lpp«r.--yo.  1— 8trong:liq.amTnnniaH  oa.,  bromide potaa- 
8ium240|:iaans,  waterSOos.  No.  2— Tyro.  80  grains^  water  10  os.  Ineaae 
of  an  ordinary  exposuro  mix  equal  yoI. 

Iron  Beral^er.— Potassium  oxalate  sol.  (1  and  4}  80  parts,  ftnova 
sulphate  sol.  (1  and  4)  20  parts,  dist.  water  20  parts.  To  each  4  os.  of  the 
mixed  dereloperadd  m»n  8  to  SO  drope  ten  percent.  soL  potassium  bromides 
and  80  drops  sol.  sodium  hyposulphite  (1  and  200). 

0nb«tratiim  or  Fg»Hmlnary  Freparatton.— Soluble  sUioate  of 
sodalpart,  white  of  egg  5  parts,  water  00  ptffts.    Beat  to  froth  and  filter. 

Fladlic.— Sat.  sol.  or  sod.  hypo.  1  pint,  sat.  sol.  of  alum  S  pints,  mixed. 

QvmwL'm  ClearlBS  Solntloii.- Alum  1  part,  citric  add  2  parte, 
water  10  parts.    Edwards  makes  this  sherry  coloured  with  perchloride  iron . 

Bder'a  BCetbod  of  Inteaslfleatleii.— The  negatlToiswhitened  br 
soaking  in  sat.  sol.  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  after  thorough  rinsing  immersed 
in  potass,  cyan.  10  parts,  potass,  iod.  5  parts,  mercuric  chloride  5  parts,  water 
2,000  parts.  As  fihn  becomes  dark  brown,  ^e  actinic  opacity  is  increased  ; 
but  prolonged  action  causes  brown  tint  to  become  lifter,  until  at  last  the 
negatiye  is  no  denser  than  at  first. 

Fol'a  Backi&s  tt&oata.— A  ehromographic  paste  is  prepared  with 
gelatine  1  part,  water  2  parts,  glycerine  1  part,  and  a  very  small  addition 
of  Indian  ink.  Strong  paper  or  shirting  is  coated,  and  the  sheets  are  laid* 
face  downward,  on  waxed  glass  to  set.    Press  to  back  of  glass  plate. 

Tbx  Wxt  Ck>Li.ODio]f  FaooESs; 

Tlio  mtrate  Batb.«- Water  14  os.,  nit.  silver  1  os.,  nitric  addl  drop. 
Before  using  coat  a  small  plate,  and  immerse  it  for  20  nunutes. 

Oleanins  FrfparatloB  toae  IK^m  Tlatea.— Aloohol  4  os..  Jewel- 
ler's rouge  4-os.,  liquid  ammonia  ^r^i%. 

nim-remoirliis  Fiekle  tax  Old  Flatea.— Water  1  pint,  salphurie 
add  4  fluid  on.,  bidiromate  potassiimi  4  os. 

SnlMiiratum.— Whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  6  pints  of  water,  and  1  dr. 
liq.  ammon. 

Hogattwe  OAUodlon  fat  Iron  Deiralopmont.— Alcohol  1  pint, 

Jyroxyline  of  "mitable  quality  250  erains.  shake  well  and  add  ether  2  pints, 
odize  thie  by  mixitiff  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  ^  pint,  iod. 
ammon.  80  grains,  iod.  cadm.  80  ftrains,  brom.  ammon.  40  grains. 

Hormal  Xron  Boreloper.- Water  10  os.,proito-sttlphate  iron  |  ob.» 
glacial  acetic  add  k  os.,  alcohol  j  os.  The  amount  of  proto>8nl|>hate 
iron  may  be  diminiiuied  to  i  os.  when  full  eontrasts  are  dedred,  or  increased 
to  1  OS.  when  contrasts  are  unduly  marked.  With  new  bath  quantity  of 
alcohol  may  be  reduced  to  ^  os. ;  but  when  bath  is  old  more  is  wanted. 

Xntonslfyiilff  BolnttOB.- Water  6  os.,  dtrtc  add  75  grains,  pyro.  80 
grains.    When  used,  add  a  few  drope  of  the  silver  bath  to  each  ounce. 

Lead  XnteaalfloatlOB.— After  n^.  washing,  immerse  in  dist.  water 
100  parts,  red  pruss.  potash  0  parts,  and  mt.  lead  4  parts.  When  it  is  yeUowlBh 
wbite  wash  and  immerse  in  hquid  sulphide  ammon.  1  part,  water  4  parts. 

Flzllis  Sollitloil.—l.  Potass,  cyanide  200 grains,  water  10  os.    2.  Sat. 
sol.  of  sod.  hyi>o. 
Vamlali.— Celiac  2  os.,  sandarao  8  os.,  Oanada  balsam  1  dr.,  oQ  of 
avcnder  1  os.,  alcohol  16  os. 

PaiariHO  Paocnsaas. 

Albnman  MEIxtiiyo  far  Paper.- White  of  m  18  os.,  500  grs. 
ammon.  chlor.  in  2  os.  of  water.    Beat  to  a  froth,  stand,  and  filter. 

ilanattl«1iig  Bolntloil.— Nit  silver  50  grs.,  water  1  os.,  sod.  caib.  |  gr. 

jILeotate  Tonlns  Bath.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  aoet.  soda  20  grs.,  water  &ob. 

Umo  do.— Ohl.  gold  1  gr.,  whiting  80  grs.,  boiling  water  8  os.,  sat.  sol. 
ohl.  lime  1  drop.    Futer  oold. 

BleazlKM&ate  do.— Ghl.  jfold  1  gr.,  bicarb,  soda  8  m,,  water  8  os. 

Flzlns  Batb.— Sodium  hypo.  4  os.,  water  1  pint,  hq.  ammon.  80  dropa. 

Bednoer  ibr  Defp  Prints.— Cyan,  potass.  5  grs.,  hq.  ammon.  6  drops, 
water  1  pint. 

Bneaustle  Paste.- Best  white  wax  1  os.,  oil  of  turpentine  5  os. 

Hwisl timing  Batb  iior  Oai1>on  Tiasne.— Bichromate  potash  li  es., 
water  80  os.,  ammonia  1  dr.,  methylated  spirit  4  os. 

Bfift— f^^^  Oc^lodiOB.— Tough  pyroxylin^  120  grs.,  methylated  alcohol 
10  OS.,  ether  10  os..  eastw  oil  20  drops. 

Monatant.- 1.  Fresh  solution  of  best  white  gum.    8.  Resh  stareh. 

OoUotypis  ■ubstratnni.— A)luble  glass  8  parte,  white  of  egg  T  paxts, 
water  10  parts. 

Oollotsrplo  Wsnsitiw  Coating.— Bichromate  potash  ^  oi.,  gela- 
tine 2|  OS.,  water  22  os. 

Oouotwplo  Btehlns  Pltdd.— Glycerine  150  parta^  ammonia  SOpaits, 
aaltpetre  5  parts,  water !»  parte. 

Printlnk  on  Patelo.— Bemova  all  dressing  from  fkbric  by  boiling 
in  water  containing  a  little  potash,  dry,  and  albumeniae  with  ammonium 
chloride  2  grammes,  water  2M  cubic  cents.,  snd  the  white  of  8  eggs,  all 
being  well  beaten  together.  A  70-grain  silver  bath  is  used,  and  the  remain- 
ing  operations  are  as  for  paper. 

Oyanotyps  Printing.— Water  1  oi.,  red  prussiate  of  potash  (f^erri- 
cyanide)  1  cur.,  ammonio  cinmte  of  iron  1  dr.  Prepare  and  preaerve  in  the 
dark.    Float  the  paper  and  dry.    Fixation  bj  mere  soaking  in  water. 

Yaeiovs. 

Lnekardt's  Betonohlng  Vamisli.— Alcohol  300  parts,  sandarao 
50  parts,  camphor  5  parts,  castor  oil  10  parts,  Venice  turpentine  5  parts. 

BKatt  Vamisli.— Sandarao  18  parts,  mastic  4  parts,  ether  200  parts 
benzole  80  to  100  parts. 

Bnoaostio  Pasts.— Best  white  wax,  in  shreds,  1  os.,  turpentine  5os. ; 
dissolve  in  gentle  heat,  and  apply  cold  with  piece  of  flanneL 

FKSaOTTPXS. 

Collodion.- Ammonium  iodide  85  grains,  cadmium  iodide  25  grains, 
cadmium  bromide  20  grains,  pyroxyline  70  grains,  alcohol  5  os.,  ether  6  os. 
Batb.-  Silver  nitrate  1  os.,  water  10  ox.,  nitric  add  1  drop. 
BSTSlopsr.— Ferrous  sulphate  1  os.,  glac.  acetic  add  1  os.,  water  18 oa, 
fixing  aM  Tigrniirtii-nSame  as  wet  ooUodion  process. 
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THE  WOODBURYTYPE  PROCESS. 

(Third  Articlb). 

Thb  exposed  tissue  having  been  taken  from  the  printing- 
fimine,  the  next  step  is  to  mount  it  upon  a  rigid  support, 
snch  as  glass,  in  order  that  it  may  not  altogetEer  coflapde 
dnring  the  operation  of  washing  away  the  solnble  gelatine ; 
and  india-rubber  solution  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
eCuiTenient  material  for  mounting  tbe  exposed  film. 

For  preparing  the  rubber  solution,  it  is  convenient  to 
make  use  of  the  stiff  rubber  paste  or  solution  which  is 
oidinijily  sold  in  tins,  and  to  thin  this  down  with  benzole 
until  it  18  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  flow  readily.  A 
nnmber  of  glass  plates  of  suitable  size  are  adjusted  to  a 
horizontal  position  upon  levelling  stands,  and  sufficient  of 
the  rubber  solution  is  poured  upon  each  to  cover  the  entire 
mt£ace.  If  a  little  flows  off  it  does  not  matter,  as  it  can 
be  caught  in  a  convenient  receptacle,  and  returned  to  the 
sAock-bottle.  The  plates  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
horixontal  position  until  the  rubber  is  thoroughly  set ;  the 
time  required  for  this  varying  considerably  according  to 
the  parity  of  tbe  benzole  used  and  the  temperature,  but  two 
hoars  may  be  mentioned  as  an  approximation  to  an  average. 

AU  is  now  ready  for  mounting  the  exposed  films  upon 
the  rubber^coated  plates,  and  the  operation  is  a  very  simple 
onOi  as  all  that  is  required  is  to  lay  the  film,  collodion  side 
downwards,  upon  the  rubber  surface,  and  to  establish  con- 
tact by  gentle  pressu  re.  The  pressure  may  be  conveniently 
applied  by  the  hand,  a  sheet  of  paper  interveniug  ;  or  a 
roller  thickly  coated  with  soft  rubber  may  be  made  use  of. 
In  laying  down  the  exposed  tissue  it  is  necessary  to  avoid, 
aa  ftf  as  praoticable,  the  enclosing  of  air  between  the 
ttflBoe  and  the  i)late,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  first 
place  one  edge  in  contact  with  the  rubber-coated  glass,  and 
then  to  gradually  lower  the  remainder  of  the  sheet  A 
Tory  good  method  of  establishing  good  contact  between  tbe 
anrfaces  is  to  pass  the  plates  between  the  india-rubber 
rollers  of  an  ordinary  wringing  machine. 

The  plates  are  now  plac^  in  warm  water  in  order  that 
the  unaltered  gelatine  may  dissolve  away,  and  it  is  con- 
Tenient  to  commence  the  development  with  water  at  40^  G. 
A  zinc  trough  with  vertical  grooves  answers  very  well  for 
holding  the  plates,  and  the  water  should  be  changed  from 
time  to  time.  After  the  whole  of  the  soluble  chromium 
salts  have  been  washed  away,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  raised  occasionally,  until  a  temperature  of  65<> 
or  70^  G.  is  reached.  It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  progress 
of  the  development  by  inspection  or  by  feeling  the  degree 
of  the  relief  by  the  application  of  the  finger.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  development  may  ordinarily  be  re- 
gaided  as  finished  when  the  bare  collodion  is  reached  in 
the  extreme  whites.  The  time  required  for  development 
Tsriea  extremely,  as,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  hours  are 


sufficient,  while,  in  other  instances,  as  many  days  are  re- 
quired. 

The  development  being  finished,  a  final  rinse  is  given 
with  clean  warm  water,  in  order  to  ensure  the  removal  of 
all  the  dissolved  gelatine,  and  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  rack 
to  drain.  When  all  surface  water  has  disappeared,  the 
plate  is  put  into  a  dish  containing  methylated  spirit,  in 
order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  included  water  may  be 
removed  from  the  relief  ;  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
being  ordinarily  sufficient.  On  its  removal  from  the 
alcohol,  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  in  order  that  it  may  finally  dry ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  dry  too  rapidly,  or  it  may  become 
fractured  from  the  too  rapid  contraction  of  the  gelatine. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  it  is  desirable  to  harden 
the  relief  by  means  of  alum,  especially  when  there  is  likely 
to  be  occasion  to  keep  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  somewhat 
damp  locality,  or  where  a  very  great  number  of  impres- 
sions in  lead  are  likely  to  be  required.  The  best  time  for 
the  aluming  is  immediately  after  the  last  washing  with  hot 
water,  and  a  cold  solution  of  chrome  alum  in  twenty-five 
parts  of  water  is  used  ;  the  plate  bearing  the  relief  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  for  about  five  minutes.  The 
subsequent  operations  are  as  described  above. 

When  the  relief  is  quite  dry,  it  ii  easy  to  detach  it  from 
the  glass  plates  by  passing  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  under 
the  edges  of  the  collodion,  and  carefally  lifting  one  of  the 
corners.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  relief  is  stripped 
off,  and  it  brings  the  film  of  india-rubber  with  it.  The 
relief  is  next  laid,  with  the  collodion  surfsoe  upwards,  upon 
a  level  surface,  and  the  india-rubber  is  removed  by  rolling 
it  up  into  balls  with  the  finger.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
tear  the  relief  during  this  prooess,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  few  smaller  weights  at  hand  in  order  to  keep  down 
any  parts  of  the  relief  which  may  tend  to  curl  op. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  miJ[e  immediate  use  of  the  relief,  as 
it  continues  to  contract  slowly  for  some  hours  after  its 
removal  from  the  glass  plate;  and  until  it  has  attained  its 
normal  condition  of  equilibrium,  it  is  liable  to  break  up 
under  the  influence  of  pressure. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  retoueh  the  relief  before  moulding 
from  it,  by  removing  the  projections  which  result  from 
scratches  or  pinholes  of  the  original  negative.  This  is  very 
easily  done  by  scraping  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  fragment 
of  glass  ;  and  backgrounds  or  any  deeply-shaded  portions 
may  be  lowered  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  storing  away  the  reliefs 
is  to  make  up  books  out  of  envelopes,  the  open  sides  of  the 
envelopes  being  directed  inwards  towards  the  back  of  the 
book;  this  arrangemoLt  affording  great  facilities  for  in- 
dexing the  subjects. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  making  of  the 
reverse  or  printing-mould  in  lead* 
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SWING-BACKS,    SWING-FRONTS,    AND    ELSING- 

FRONTS. 

BY  W.   H.  WHEELER. 

The  Bubject  of  awiDg-backs,  Bwing-fronte,  ^  and  rbing- 
fronts  has  again  beea  diecaesed,  but  withoat  much 
result  Indeed,  the  question  is  rather  one  for  sys- 
tematic investigalion,  but  would  be,  I  venture  to  think, 
found  clear  enough  if  accurately  stated.  As  it  is  evidently 
interesting  as  well  as  practically  important,  I  will  venture 
to  ask  a  little  space  for  an  explanation  which  may,  I  hope, 
be  acceptable  to  a  good  many  of  your  readers. 

The  object  of  swing-backs,  swing-fronts,  rising-fronts, 
or  any  combination  of  them,  is  genarally  one  and  the  same  : 
it  is  to  get  on  the  plate  an  undistorted  image  of  some  ob- 
ject, generally  architectural,  with  regard  to  which  the 
photographer  is  so  situated  that,  without  modifying  the 
usual  relative  positions  of  lens  and  plate,  the  whole  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  adjusted  on  the  plate  as  desired.  The 
first  instinct  is  to  point  the  lens  and  camera  upwards  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  object,  the  image  of  which  is 
then  probably  all  right  on  the  plate,  but  with  the  import- 
ant drawback  that  vertical  lines  are  so  represented  only  in 
the  middle,  those  on  each  side  being  observed  to  converge 
towards  one  another  in  a  manner  too  familiar  to  all  of  us 
to  require  further  description.  I  am  supposing  that  some 
form  of  ''  rectilinear  "  doublet  is  used,  in  which,  as  in  all 
decent  doublets,  the  distortion  due  to  the  lens  is  fully  cor- 
rected. Into  the  complications  arising  when  it  is  sought 
partially  to  correct  the  distortion  of  a  single  lens  by  com- 
bining any  of  these  methods,  1  do  not  propose  now  to 
enter.  We  will  consider  the  case  in  its  simpUst  and  most 
usual  form  ;  and  I  will  further  assume — writing  to  photo- 
graphers— that  no  description  of  these  familiar  adjust- 
ments is  required. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  convenient  fact  that  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  and  non -distorting  doublet  the  positions  of 
the  stop  and  of  the  optical  centre  of  the  combination  are 
identical ;  and  the  proposition  will  therefore  be  accepted 
as  indisputable  that,  with  such  a  combination,  the  relative 
directions  of  all  pencils  passing  through  the  stop  are  the 
same  as  though  there  were  no  lens  at  all,  only  the  stop. 
Their  course  will  therefore  be  accurately  represented  by 
straight  lines  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  object,  passing 
through  the  stop  (where  they  intersect),  and  finally  resting 
on  the  plate  (or  locussing  screen)  at  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  image.  From  this  the  result  will  be  found  inevitably 
to  follow  that  the  scale  of  the  object  and  of  its  image  are 
the  same  in  all  parts  only  when  the  planes  of  both  are 
parallel  to  one  another.  Want  of  parallelism  in  the  verticd 
plane  we  call  distortion  ;  for  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  unless 
vertical  lines  are  parallel.  Want  of  parallelism  in  the 
horiEontal  plane  we  call  perspective,  and  are  peifectly 
satisfied  with  the  natural  effect  produced.  It  will  oe  neces- 
sary to  take  the  proposition  as  proved*  that  the  vertical 
lines  of  a  building  will  be  represented  as  parallel  when — and 
only  when — not  only  they  are  formed  by  a  non-distorting 
combination,  but  also  on  a  plate  or  focussing-screen  as 
truly  vertical  in  position  as  is  the  building. 

Thus  when  the  camera  has  been  tilted  (according  to 
our  first  instinct)  towards  the  centre  of  the  lofty  building, 
and  convergence  of  the  vertical  lines  thereby  produced, 
an  adjustment  of  the  swing-back  may  bring  the  focussing 
screen  again  to  a  vertical  position,  and  the  converging 
lines  are  restored  to  parallelism.  But  the  picture  is  no 
longer  seen  to  be  in  focus.  If  the  middle  be  sharp,  the 
base  of  the  building  is  too  near  the  lens,  and  the  top  too 
far  from  it.  To  correct  either  one  of  these  faults 
obviously  only  makes  the  other  worse.  Some  one  suggests, 
therefore,  **  use  the  rising  front  instead."  We  restore  the 
camera  to  its  original  position  ;  finding,  of  course,  as  at 

•  If  we  draw  the  straight  lines  as  described,  we  shall  find  that  with  object 
and  image  in  parallel  planes,  and  only  then,  the  triangles  on  each  side  are 
Btnctly  proportional,  having  their  oommon  intersection  at  the  stop.    I 
•Hmts  W  OOR^Qt  demonftcation  will  be  found  iq  i^uclid,  ▼!.  prop.  6. 


first,  that  the  upper  part  of  oar  subject  is  below  the  bottom 
of  our  focussing  screen.  VVe  raise  the  front  carrying  the 
lens,  and  with  it  the  image,  until  Hf  oar  len)  embraces  a 
sufficiently  wide  angle)  the  whole  of  our  subject  is 
seen  depicted  on  the  screen.  How  about  the 
focus  now?  The  top  of  the  building  is  perhaps 
not  so  sharp  as  we  could  wish,  and  we  may  find,  on 
attempting  to  sharpen  it  by  shortening  the  focus,  that  not 
only  is  the  definition  of  other  parts  injured,  but  that  by  no 
adjustment  can  we  bring  it  to  a  definition  tfqaJIlng  that 
part  of  the  image  which  is  opposite  the  lens ;  or  even  than 
we  obtained  with  the  swing  back  when  we  sharpened  the 
top  at  the  expense  of  the  bottom.  Why  is  this?  It  is 
because  the  field  of  view  is  neither  absolutely  flat,  nor  can 
the  definition  at  its  extreme  edge  be  so  good  as  at  the 
centre,  even  when  adjusted  to  the  best  focus  attainable 
there.  For  iu  raising  the  front  we  moved  the  lens  so  as 
to  use  the  extreme  edge  of  its  field  of  view,  because  theie 
alone  we  can  see  the  top  of  our  building.  Thus,  to  com- 
pare the  injurious  effect  on  definition  of  a  rising  front 
with  that  of  a  swing-back,  we  must  note  that  the  fault 
of  the  former  is  the  bringing  into  use  the  worst  part  of  onr 
lens ;  while  the  swing-back  throws  top  and  bottom  out  of 
focus  to  an  extent  depending  simply  on  the  angle  at  which 
it  is  inclined  to  its  ordinary  position  (of  perpendicularity 
to  the  optical  axia),  and  its  error  is  independent  of  the 
covering  power  of  the  lens.  The  value  of  the  comparison 
must  depend,  therefore,  entirely  on  the  lens  used.  If  that 
be  a  combination  capable  of  covering  a  larger  plate,  it  will 
probably  be  better  to  rely  on  the  rising  front;  if  other- 
wise, it  may  not  only  be  an  open  question  which  fault  is 
the  more  serious,  but  also  we  may  find  that  on  rising  the 
front  we  merely  bring  on  to  the  plate  the  circular  edge  of 
the  field  of  view,  and  find  the  desired  summit  of  oar 
building  to  be  still  hidden.  Suppose  we  now  try  the 
swing-front.  By  using  it  we  point  the  lens  sliffhtlj 
upwards,  leaving  our  camera  still  horizontal,  and  oar 
focussing-screen  vertical,  and  the  desired  picture  is 
presented  undistorted,  but  with  nearly  the  same  want 
of  definition  at  the  t-op  and  bottom  of  our  picture  as 
when  we  used  the  swing-back  alone.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  precisely  the  same,  only  that  we  are  now  using  a  com- 
bination of  swing-front  and  rising-front,  instead  of  the 
swing-back  only.  The  effect,  both  on  definition  and  dis- 
tortion, of  swing-front  and  swing- back  are  absolutely 
identical,  provided  the  position  of  the  rising-front  is  the 
same.  Only  there  is  this  practical  convenience,  that  fresh 
adjustments  of  the  swing- front  and  of  the  rising-front  may 
be  made  without  tilting,  and  do  not  involve  a  re-adjust- 
ment to  keep  the  focussing-screen  vertical,  a  condition 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  essential  to  an  undistorted  image 
of  a  vertical  object.  On  the  other  hand,  the  swing-back 
is  sometimes  an  easier  means  of  adjusting  to  this  verticality, 
than  to  adjust  the  camera  to  an  accurately  horizontal 
position.  In  very  difficult  subjects,  however,  all  three 
adjustments  may  be  combined  with  advantage. 

There  remains  one  point  to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  a  swing-back  or  front,  that  placing  the  lens  at 
an  angle  other  than  perpendicular  to  the  lens  axis  must 
have  a  distorting  effect.  We  can  all  see,  when  adjusting 
th-3  swing-back  after  tilting  our  camera,  that  vertical  lines 
are  lengthened.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  a  correction  of 
distortion.  For  a  want  of  parallelism  in  the  vertical 
planes  of  object  and  image  affeccs  not  only  the  parallelism, 
but  also  the  length  of  vertical  lines,  which  are  shortened  in 
the  proportion  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  contained  to 
radiup,  and  are  restored  to  their  proper  length  when  paral- 
lelism is  restored.  For  this  reason  the  method  commonly 
recommended  for  correction  of  a  distorted  photograph  in 
copying  is  a  mistake,  li  s^ead  of  placing  the  print  or 
transparency  to  be  corrected  at  an  inclination  from  the 
vertical,  and  making  the  new  negative  on  a  vertical  plate, 
tbe  copy  should  be  vertical,  and  the  sensitive  plate  in - 
di  cd.  A  short- foe  us  wide-angle  lens  and  a  swing- back 
to  incline /rum  the  vertical,  are  the  fittest  for  this  par* 
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poie.  Absdate  accuracy  can  onlj  be  insured  when  the 
focal  diatance  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  plate  as 
in  the  original  negative.  But  bj  the  method  ordinarily 
reeommended,  the  corrected  picture  is  apt  to  be  stunted. 


THE    SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  HAY  WOODS. 
IV.— COLOUB, 

Ox  emerging  from  the  prism,  a  ray  of  light  is,  as  we  have 
Men^  spread  out  into  a  band,  which  prodaces  a  series  of 
■ensations  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  known  as  **  colour/' 
Tlie  question  of  colour  is  of  far  too  much  importance  to 
be  lightly  parsed  over ;  it  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  the 
phoiogra^her^s  calculations,  and  is  continually  coming  to 
the  fore  in  all  branches  of  his  practice.  Th^t  different 
ooloiir»--or,  more^  correctly  speaking,  objects  the  light 
from  which  give  rise  to  different  colour  sensations — pro- 
dace  ▼astly  different  effects  on  a  sensitive  plate,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here,  and  this  fact  is  frequently 
bewailed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this 
has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages ;  in  illustra- 
tion of  which  it  is  simply  necessary  to  mention  the 
qoeetion  of  dark-room  illumination.  It  would  be  very 
awkward  indeed  if  we  had  to  work  now  as  some  of  the 
early  workers  in  photography  did — ^in  darkness.  This  is 
one  of  the  main  advantages  in  the  inequality  of  the 
redoeing  action  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  One  of 
its  main  disadvantages  is,  that  the  comparative  luminosities 
are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  photograph ;  but  nature 
lierself  steps  in  to  our  aid  here,  in  never  giving  us  purity 
of  colour. 

The  question  of  colour  sensation  has  always  presented 
di£Eicalties— difficulties  that  were  more  readily  mastered 
in  by-gone  days  with  very  imperfect  knowledge,  than  they 
can  be  at  the  present  time  with  less  imperfect  knowledge. 
The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one  that  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  misters  of  science.  Books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important  points  can  be  touched 
npon  here. 

It  had  been  known  as  long,  probably,  as  the  art  of  paint- 
ing had  existed,  that  the  artist  could  produce  from  three 
pigments  any  of  the  other  colours.  The  three  colours 
which  could  not  be  imitated  by  mixture  of  other  pigments 
were  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  these  were  cidled  the  pri- 
mary colours.  Newton's  experiment  seemed  to  add  con- 
firmation to  this  view,  for  the  other  tints  of  the  spectrum 
were  easily  explained  by  Sir  David  Brewster  on  the  snp- 
poeition  that  they  were  produced  by  the  overlapping  of  its 
three  primary  colours.  More  modem  experimenters, 
notably  Helmholtz  and  Maxwell,  by  experiments  on  the 
mixing  of  lights  of  various  refrangibility  (or,  to  use  more 
DOpular  terms,  mixtures  of  coloured  lights  as  distinguished 
from  pigments),  came  to  the  condnsion,  first  mooted  by 
Young  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  red, 
green,  and  blue  or  blue-violet,  came  nearer  to  being  the 
three  primary  colours  than  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  There 
are  three  colours  in  the  spectrum  which,  it  is  said,  cannot 
be  imitated  by  mixtures,  that  is  mixtures  of  coloured  lights ; 
and  because  they  cannot  be  imitated  they  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  primaries ;  these  are  the  extreme  red  and 
▼iolet,  and  a  deep  olive  green. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  however,  considered  the  primary  colours 
to  be : — 1.  A  red  resembling  the  pigment  vermilion,  situ- 
ated about  one-third  the  distance  between  C  and  D  from 
C ;  2.  Green  resembling  emerald  green,  situated  about  one- 
fourth  the  distance  between  E  and  F  from  E ;  3.  A  violet- 
blue,  situated  midway  between  F  and  O,  and  capable  of  being 
fairljr  represented  by  artificial  uhramarine. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  sjitisf y  the  spectroscopist  that 
the  eye  is  capable  of  receiving  only  three  independent 


sensations  of  colour.  From  red  to  violet  the  spectrum  is 
one  beautiful  gradation  of  colours  melting  imperceptibly 
into  one  another;  the  greater  the  dispersion  the  more 
noticeable  does  this  become.  True,  the  eye  is  not  delicate 
enough  to  distinguish  between  the  tints  of  tvro  lines  lying 
very  close  together,  and  yet  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  a  thousand  different  tints  can  be  counted.  Each  of 
these  tints  would  be  regarded  as  a  primary  colour,  were 
the  wave  length  producing  it  the  only  factor  brought  in  to 
decide  what  is  a  primary  colour,  and  what  is  not.  The 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  true  explanation  of  the  sensation 
of  colour  is  due  to  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  takes  place 
after  the  waves  of  light  reach  the  retina.  It  is  known  that 
there  are  certain  structures  there  called  rods  and  cones, 
which  have  something  to  do  with  carrying  the  sensation 
of  sight  to  the  brain,  but  that  is  all.  The  three-colour 
sensation  theory  has  to  rest  on  an  assumption  that  each 
terminal  of  the  optic  nerve  ends  in  three  organs,  which 
are  capable  of  responding  to  certain  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  €ach  wave  of  light  (unless  it  is  capable  of 
causing  one  of  the  three  primary  colour  sensations)  pro- 
duces two  distinct  sensations.  Anatomy  has  no  knowledge 
at  present  of  any  such  structure,  and  the  theory  at  present 
rests  on  evidence  derived  from  experiments  with  coloured 
lights,  and  on  deductions  from  the  study  of  colour  blindness. 
The  subject  is  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  condition,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  authorities  hold  different  opinions 
as  to  what  reds,  greens,  and  violets  are  primary,  after  all. 

But  be  the  explanation  of  colour  sensation  what  it 
may,  the  artist  will  take  the  old  view  of  the  question. 
Colour  and  pigment  are  to  him  such  interchangeable 
terms,  that  to  him  there  always  will  be  three  primary 
coloars,  but  his  primary  colours  will  be  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  as  of  old.  The  three- primary-colour  theory  has  been 
to  him,  and  is  likely  always  to  be,,  a  valuable  working 
hypothesis,  and,  providing  that  pigments  are  understood, 
there  can  be  little  objection  to  its  retention. 

The  writer  must  ask  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  little 
digression.  The  interest  attaching  to  this  still  debateable 
subject  is  common  to  all,  especially  to  photomphers  who 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  colour,  although  their 
results  are  produced  in  bhick-and-white,  and  this  interest 
must  be  my  apology.  It  is  only  a  digression  in  this  sense : 
that  the  explanations  of  colour-phenomena  that  the  photo- 
grapher meets  with  are  comparatively  simple,  and  do  not 
require  the  aid  of  any  such  theory.  The  retina  of  the 
camera,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used,  is  well  under- 
stood. The  sensitive  plate  is  a  ground  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  certain  portions  of  Uie  spectrum.  It  may  be 
said  to  possess,  in  a  transoendant  degree,  that  colour  sense 
which  to  us  is  weakest,  namely,  the  blue.  As  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  chapter,  we  may  say  in  a  general  sense,  that  it 
is  the  mast  retrangible  portion  of  the  risible  spectrum 
whicH  produces  the  most  effect  on  a  plate.  We  have,  there- 
fore to  consider  the  nature  of  the  light  received  from 
terrestrial  objects,  paying  most  attention  to  the  blue.  A 
brief  consideration  of  what  takes  place  in  reference  to 
coloured  glasses  and  pigments  is  all  that  is  required  to 
properly  understand  the  matter. 

If  a  piece  of  yellow  glass  be  placed  before  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope  it  will  be  seen  to  cut  off  a  lot  of  the  riolet  and 
some  of  the  blue,  letting  most  of  the  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  pass  through.  The  yellow  colour  is  given  to  the 
glass  by  the  combination  of  tints  that  nass  through  it.  If 
a  piece  of  cobalt  blue  glass  be  examinea,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  derives  its  colour  from  the  violet  and  blue  rays  chiefly, 
as  well  as  to  parts  of  the  green,  yellow,  and  red.  Its  ab- 
sorption takes  places  by  two  bands  in  the  red,  and  a  smaller 
general  absorption  along  the  red,  yellow,  and  green.  If 
these  two  glasses  be  placed  in  contact,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  appear  green,  the  spectroscope  showing  that  it  is  the 
green  and  green-yellow  rays  which  find  their  way  through. 
But  if  these  two  glasses  be  placed  in  separate  optical  lan- 
terns, and  the  lights  be  projected  on  the  same  sqreen,  it 
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will  be  foQDd  that  white  light  is  produced  tinned  with 
yellow  or  blae  according  to  the  colour  that  is  strongest. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  the  di£Ference,  iu  the  second  case 
the  sum,  of  the  rays  which  they  transmit. 

A  mixture  of  pigments  resembles  more  the  first  than  the 
second  of  these  two  cases ;  the  light  sent  to  the  eye  is  chiefly 
that  which  neither  of  them  absorbs.  Hence  it  has  been  said 
that  '^  every  mixture  on  the  artist's  palette  is  a  step 
towards  blackness."  What  we  meet  with  in  nature  is 
analogous  to  the  effect  produced  on  white  light  by  a  pig- 
ment, and  just  as  we  seldom  find  pigments  that  reflect 
light  from  a  limited  portion  of  the  spectrum  only,  so  do 
we  seldom  or  never  meet  with  pure  colours  in  nature. 
They  may  be  pure  in  the  artist's  sense  of  the  word — that 
is,  they  may  be  clear  and  bright^but  never  pure  in  the 
sense  that  the  spectroscopist  uses  the  word. 

In  addition  to  this  lacx  of  purity  in  colours,  all  objects 
reflect  more  or  less  white  light  from  their  surfaces  as  well. 
A  striking  instance  of  this,  for  example,  may  be  observed 
by  looking  at  grass  or  foliage  in  bright  sunshine  through 
oobalt  blue  glass  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Woodbury*),  or 
through  permanganate  of  potash  ;  it  is  suprising  how  red 
tbey  appear,  that  colour  appearing  to  predominate  over  the 
rest  But  for  this  reflected  white  light  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  detail  of  objects  otherwise  lacking  in 
rays  of  high  ref  rangibility  without  very  considerable  over- 
exposure in  others. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  GREAT  SAHARA  WITH  A 

CAMERA. 

Br  A  COCKNEY.t 

Tais  afternoon  we  had  a  sensation.  Two  English  ladies 
who  are  with  us  here  went  to  a  harem,  or  in  other  words 
paid  an  *^  at  home  '*  visit  to  the  native  schoolmaster  of 
Vieux  Biskra.  What  a  chance  for  Mr.  Solas'  detective- 
camera,  I  thought,  if  only  in  the  form  of  a  muff  or  reticule ; 
our  lady  friends  could  then  have  secured  some  '4n- 
teriora"  of  fabulous  value.  But  all  the  wishing  in  the 
world  would  not  convert  i^  tourist  apparatus  into  the 
deaired  form,  so  Jones  and  I  had  perforce  to  wait  patiently 
for  a  pioture  of  the  harem  in  words. 

''  What  did  you  see?  what  did  you  see?  *'  was  our  rather 
rode  enquiry  the  instant  the  ladies  came  back.  Well! 
they  would  tell  us  all  about  it  In  the  first  place  they  had 
some  coffee— some  delicious  coffee.  **  Some  what  ?  "  1 
aiBk,  for  at  times  my  hearing  is  a  little  defective.  *^  Goarfy, 
if  you  don't  understand  I  "  roars  Jones  in  a  vulgar  tone  (I 
am  sure  I  am  no  worse  a  Cockney  than  he  is,  and  I  would 
tell  him  so,  only  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  just  now). 
Well,  they  had  some  delicious  coffee,  and  down  stairs  they 
law  three  plain  and  untidy  women  at  work  weaving.  And 

then well,  then,  after  they  had  drunk  the  coffee,^  most 

delicions  coffee,  they  shook  bands  with  the  three  women, 
and  then— 

*' Yes,  yea,  and  what  else  did  you  see?  "  we  say,  eagerly. 
Well,  it  seems,  they  drank  the  coffee,  the  delicious  coffee, 
and  then  they  shook  hands  with  the  untidy  women  —very 
plain  and  untidy-^and  then 

Well,  then,  the  story  ended  very  much  like  one  I  have 
heard  our  excellent  comedian,  Toole,  tell,  of  his  once 
l^iog  to  an  hotel,  and  making  his  way  to  the  wrung  room  ; 
if  I  remember  right,  his  number  was  6,  but  that  on  No.  9 
door  happened  to  be  loose,  and  had  swung  round  looking 
like  No.  6.  He  opened  the  door,  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  saw-^— well,  well,  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  say, 
he  was  so  startled.  **  Bat  what  was  it?  "  the  coinedi m  is 
asked.  «•  What  was  it  ?  Why.  I  simply  opened  the  door  a 
few  inches — of  course  I  thought  it  was  my  own  room — 

and  then but  'pon  my  word  I  couldn't  tell  it."  "  Not  tell 

it!  then  write  it  down,"  he  is  implored.  ''  Write  it  down  ! 
never.   You  know  I  thought  it  was  my  own  room  at  the 
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time,  and  when  I  opened  the  door — well,  there-^no^  I 
really  couldn't  do  it."  And  so  it  was  with  the  harem 
visit ;  we  only  heard  of  delicions  coffee,  and  of  three  nn- 
tidy  women. 

Biskra  is  getting  a  little  warm  for  us  now  when  we  make 
aa  appearance  with  the  camera.  Youthful  Arabs  start  up 
from  every  corner  at  the  sight  of  the  apparatus,  and  mob 
us  right  and  left.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  sous— 
although  these  are  in  brisk  demand — so  much  as  the 
honour  of  being  photographed,  thatinteresis  lirrD.  They 
have  discussed  among  themselves  the  nature  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  begin  thoroughly  to  understand  its  capabilities. 
I  want  to  get  a  picture  of  our  auberge— the  Grand 
Hotel  de  Sahara,  as  it  calls  itself — but  when  I  set  up  the 
camera  and  begin  to  focus,  there  are  nothing  but  big  black 
heads  bobbing  all  over  the  ground  glass.  Jones  tries  his 
best  to  get  them  back,  but  no  sooner  is  the  front  row 
disposed  of,  than  a  second  and  third  show  up.  They  want 
to  be  photographed,  as  their  comrades  were  the  other  day, 
and  they  don't  mean  to  budge  till  they  see  the  instrument 
at  work. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  recourse  to  a  little  artifice, 
well  known  to  most  photo^aphers.  Jones  groups  the 
young  ragamuffins  very  seriously,  gruffly  bids  them  be 

?iuiet,  while  I  let  the  drop-shutter  fidl  two  or  three  times, 
n  this  way  we  please  them  sll  round,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
everybody  is  taken  to  his  satisfaction,  and  willing  to  retire. 
The  hotel  colonnade,  with  a  graceful  palm  stem  in  the 
background,  should  make  a  capital  picture,  and  serve  aa  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  Biskra,  so  I  am  anxious  to  get  a 
successful  result.  Unfortunately,  just  at  the  last  moment^ 
the  landlady,  who  is  standing  at  the  gateway,  in  her  anxiety 
to  please  us,  orders  off  a  groap  of  Arabs  who  are  quietlj 
squatting  on  the  curb,  and  thus  robs  the  scene  of  much  of 
its  charaottr.  However,  I  have  it  over  again,  pressing  a 
few  young  Indigenes  into  the  service  this  time,  and  hope  to 
get  something  better. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  to  do  '*  hocus-pocus '' 
with  the  camera,  as  a  means  of  quickly  satisfying  impor- 
tunate appeals.  I  was  worried  by  an  Arab  guide,  who 
knew  everrthing,  to  photograph  a  small  cascade  near  £1 
Kantara.  However  wonderful  it  might  have  been  to  him, 
it  presented  nothing  to  a  European,  but  as  the  quickest 
way  out  of  the  dilemma,  I  tamed  the  camera  round  and 
fired  point  blank  at  the  falling  water,  without  troubling,  of 
course,  to  put  in  a  dark-slide. 

In  selecting  objects  for  the  camera,  I  go  on  an  old  plan 
I  have  adopted  on  previous  tours.  It  is  to  prefer  character 
to  natural  beauties ;  that  is  to  say,  rather  than  photograph 
a  waterfall,  n^ountatn,  or  lake,  I  choose  objects  that  un- 
mistakably  show  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deprecate  landscape  photography,  and  should, 
indeed,  only  he  too  happy  to  be  able  to  retain  touvenirs 
both  of  the  geography,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  a  land  I 
visit ;  but  since,  under  the  circumstances  I  travel,  my 
plates  are  few,  I  must  perforce  incline  to  one  class  of 
picture  or  the  other.  Ton  see,  a  waterfall,  or  cascade,  how- 
ever grand  it  may  be,  never  furnishes  such  a  *'  speaking 
likeness  "  hereafter  to  the  traveller,  as  does  a  comer  of  a 
8:reet,  an  old  church,  or  perhaps  a  market  place.  The 
cascade  may  be  in  the  Tyrol,  or  pTorway,  or  Switzerland  ; 
Lut  if  you  secure  a  picture  of  your  hostelry  with  perhaps  a 
figure  or  two,  or  of  a  bridge,  or  a  turnpike,  or  a  bazaar, 
or  mosqne,  or  an^^thing  else  that  has  distinctive  character, 
then  I  hold  you  fulfil  your  purpose  as  a  tourist  photo- 
grapher in  the  best  way  you  can. 

1  here  is  another  reason,  too,  why  pure  landscipe  is  not 
a  good  investment  to  the  tourist.  He  has  not  experience 
enough  to  treat  it  as  it  should  be  treated,  and  ai  oftsn 
as  not,  his  cameia  dwarfs  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  I 
once  heard  a  critic  say  of  a  photograph :  '*  Oh  yes.  I  re- 
cognise the  place  well  enough  ;  but  the  photograph  nasn't 
any  of  that  grandeur  with  which  the  scene  inspires  you  at 
first  sight ;  it  is  the  impression  that  you  get  after  yoa 
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hare  been  looking  at  the  place  for  half  an  hoar."  He 
was  qaite  right ;  the  photograph  was  a  trne  represeota- 
tion  of  the  scene  with  fiye-and-twentj  per  cent  discoant 
oSL  The  photographer  had  forgotten  to  raise  his  lens,  and 
■o  the  horizon  was  depressed  throaghouK 

I  mast  not  forget  to  mention  the  Jardin  Landoo,  which 
it  one  of  the  attractions  of  Biskra,  a  tropical  garden  laid 
out  with  exquisite  taste,  replete  with  sanded  paths,  cool 
brooks,  shady  bowers,  and  trimlj-kept  flower  beds.  It  is 
the  property  of  a  bencTolent  gentleman — that  villa  at 
FMhppeTille  with  the  lions,  I  have  mentioned,  belonging 
to  him — who  has  made  tropical  vegetation  a  stady,  and 
who  shows  the  visitor  well  nigh  every  variety  of  shrub 
that  will  grow  hereaboot\  Here  is  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the 
bamboo,  the  eocaliptas,  the  sago-palm,  the  banana,  &c.,  &c., 
while  in  conjunction  with  these  there  are  grassy  lawns  that 
wonld  be  the  envy  of  a  BritiA  squire,  and  aloes  and  cacti 
such  as  the  curator  of  Kew  Gardens  can  only  dream  about. 
Moreover,  the  owner  of  this  green  paradise  is  a  thoroogh- 
going  disciple  of  the  no-fee  system ;  at  the  entrance  gate 
is  a  large  board  bearing  in  bold  characters  two  notices : 
one  an  invitation  to  the  visitor  to  enter  and  remain  as  long 
aa  it  so  pleases  him,  and  the  other  au  urgent  request  to 
pay  nothing  to  the  Arab  attendants. 

M.  Foareau — whose  stand  and  dark  cloth,  by  the  way, 
I  take  the  precaution  to  borrow  daring  my  photographic 
excursions  here,  since  they  are  far  superior  to  what  T  carry 
— complains  a  good  deal  of  the  bright  yellowness  of  the 
light  in  the  desert.  He  has  an  idea  of  trying  a  disk  of 
blue  glass  in  front  of  his  lens  this  next  sammer  to  modify 
the  glare,  a  suggestion,  it  may  be  remembered,  made 
many  vears  ago  by  M.  Gaudin.  The  plan,  I  believe,  has 
never  been  found  of  very  practical  value,  for  both  glare 
and  intensity  of  light  can  be  modi6ed  by  other  and  more 
simple  methods.  Another  theory  M.  Fonreau  has  is, 
that  exposed  plates  should  not  be  left  too  long  before  deve- 
lopment He  never  likes  to  allow  his  films  to  remain 
more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  between  exposure  and 
development,  otherwise  their  treatment  in  the  developing 
solution  gives,  as  a  rule,  some  trouble. 

But  our  week  at  Biskra  is  at  an  end,  and  it  is  time  to 
return  on  our  way  to  Batna.  So  tedious  is  travelling  here- 
abouts, that  I  may  mention  it  will  take  longer  for  oar 
litUe  party  to  get  hence  to  the  town  of  Algiers,  than  it  took 
ua  to  travel  from  London  to  Gonstantine.  The  diligence 
bears  us  once  more  to  Batna,  and  thence  we  take  rail  to 
Setify  the  distance  as  the  crow  flies  being  about  eighty 
mile^  yet  involving  eight  hours'  confinement  in  a  railway 


The  Arab  market  at  Sdtif  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Algeria, 
and  one  little  feature  of  it  I  must,  as  a  Cockney^  here  rocord. 
As  we  came  to  the  end  of  a  broad  thoroughfare,  there  sat 
a  amall  group  of  Arabs,  in  noisy  excitement,  squatting 
round  a  bit  of  carpet.  Naturally,  we  stopped  and  looked 
on.  It  was  the  pea  and  thimble  trick  of  Epsom  race-course 
in  full  swing,  the  operator,  however,  manipulating  with 
three  walnut-shells  and  a  pebble.  He  was  a  verv  stupid 
operator,  for  every  now  and  then  he  left  the  pebble  quite 
visible  under  the  shell ;  still,  he  was  not  so  stupid  as  the 
Arab  who  was  betting,  and  who,  let  the  pebble  be  ever  so 
visible,  would  go  on  staking  his  money  on  the  other  shells, 
and  losing  countless  coin.  And  as  we  watched  and  waited 
— the  gambling  Arabs,  of  course,  quite  obtfvious  of  our 
presence — a  friendly  native,  who  spoke  French,  kindly 
volunteered  to  tell  us  all  about  the  game,  and  expressed 
his  perfect  wUlingness  to  act  as  int^preter,  in  case  we 
liked  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  Strange  to  say,  the  dear  simple 
children  of  the  desert  lost  all  interest  in  their  game  as  we 
departed. 

I  started  in  my  first  letter  with  a  few  remarks  on  keep- 
ing down  the  quantity  of  lugpnge,  if  you  valued  your 
peaoe  of  mind  as  a  traveller,    fiere,  perhaps  more  than 
tmjwhtn  else}   *' baggage  is  the  buw"  of  travelling 


More  than  ever  am  I  pleased  to  think  my  photographic 
outfit  does  not  weigh  one  ounce  heavier ;  more  than  ever 
do  I  regret  my  camera  is  four  and  a-half  pounds  of  dead 
weight.  The  tourist  camera — light  and  non-complicated 
— 18  still  to  be  created,  and  the  manufacturer  who  solves 
the  problem  happily,  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  thousands. 
Oar  little  party,  thanks  to  rigid  rule,  is  capable,  at  a  pinch, 
of  conveying  its  own  luggage  from  steamer  to  land,  or  from 
station  to  hotel ;  but  as  it  is,  the  frightful  examples  we 
meet  with  of  Inggage-devouring-Arabs,  and  baggage- 
tortured  travellers,  make  one  shudder  for  the  horrors  we 
have  escaped  so  narrowly. 


PHOTOaRAPHY  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  WORK  OF 

RADIATION. 

BY  CAFTAIN  ABNXT,  R.X.,  F.B.S. 

Tas  third  lecture  of  this  series  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti* 
tution  on  Saturday  last. 

Referring  to  the  previous  lecture,  Captain  Abney  said  there 
was  one  experiment  which  failed  on  that  occasion  on  account  of 
the  wrong  coloured  medium  being  used,  but  he  hoped  to  show 
it  fluccesBfuIly  on  this  occasion.  A  wet  plate  was  then  exposed 
and  put  into  a  cell  in  the  lantern,  the  development  gradually 
taking  place,  and  the  image  appearing  on  the  screen.  The 
lecturer  said  his  audience  would  remember  the  experiments  of 
the  magnets  and  the  filings,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  lead  tree 
illustrating  the  subject  of  crystallization ;  some  such  action  took 
place  in  the  development  of  photographic  images,  the  particles 
as  they  were  deposited  attaching  them  selves  to  those  already  in 
the  film.  In  order  that  they  should  be  deposited  in  i^is  manner, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  development  should  not  take  place  too 
rapidly,  or  the  partieles  were  deposited  over  the  entire  film, 
producing  what  was  technically  known  as  "  fog."  He  showed 
them  in  test-tubes  that  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  py- 
rogallic  add  by  itself,  an  immediate  precipitation  of  olver  tSkM 
plaoe,  but  if  some  restrainer  was  present,  such  as  glycerine  or 
acetic  acid,  the  silver  was  deposited  much  more  slowly.  As  the 
particles  of  the  subaalt  produced  by  the  action  of  the  light  in  a 
fihn  were  reduced  by  the  developer,  the  molecules  of  silver  in 
their  nascent  state  combined  with  molecules  of  the  haloid  salt  in 
their  vicinity,  forming  further  molecules  of  the  subsalt  ready  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  developer.  That  this  reslly  appeared  to  be  the 
case  he  showed  by  projecting  on  the  screen  a  slic'e  which  was 
produced  by  preparing  a  dry  plate  in  the  bath,  exposing  it  to 
light  beneath  a  negative,  and  then  pouring  collodion  emulsion 
over  one  half  of  it ;  the  part  treated  with  collodion  was  of  good 
density,  the  other  part  being  thin,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
action  of  the  developer  had  extended  to  particles  of  silver  Wo- 
mide  which  had  had  no  exposure  to  light  whatever.  By  smmu 
of  a  piece  of  bromide  paper  smeared  over  in  parts  with  svAphite 
of  soda,  the  lecturer  then  showed  the  action  of  a  senntiaer  in 
reducing  the  exposure  by  taking  up  the  bromide  as  soon  as  it 
was  separated  from  the  silver  by  radiation. 

It  was  not  only  radiation,  however,  but  other  forms  of  energy 
also  were  able  to  produce  changes  in  compounds  capable  of  bdng 
rendered  visible  by  a  suitable  developer.  Shearing  stress,  for 
instance,  #as  capable  of  separating  the  atoms  of  silver  and  bro- 
mine. A  piece  of  gelatmo-bromide  paper  was  taken,  and  written 
on  with  a  pointed  glass  rod,  the  writing  appearing  to  the  audience 
on  the  application  of  oxalate  developer.  The  lecturer  said  that 
this  experiment  had  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  film 
was  probably  disrupted  by  the  glass  rod.  That  this  would  not 
account  for  the  phenomenon  he  was  able  to  show  by  projecting 
on  the  screen  two  slides.  The  first  was  produced  by  writing  on 
a  gelatine  plate  and  developing  it ;  the  second  by  writing  on  a 
plate^  wetong  it,  and  then  melting  it  to  restore  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  film  ;  in  the  second  case  the  writing  was  still  legible, 
but  somewhat  blurred,  as  might  be  expected. 

There  was  another  thing  connected  with  the  action  of  radiation 
to  which  the  lecturer  said  he  would  like  to  draw  their  attention. 
Taking  two  sensitive  plates,  one  of  them  was  exposed  beneath  a 
negative  to  the  Ught  from  a  Bunaen  burner  for  thirty  seconds ;  the 
other  was  exposed  beneath  a  rotating  disc  to  the  light  emitted 
by  an  electric  spark,  which  they  were  aware  only  lasted  for  the 
two*hundred-aad-fifty-thousaadth  part  of  a  second.  Both  plates 
were  developed,  shown  round,  and  subsequently  fixed  and  shown 
in  the  lantern.  In  the  one  case  the  exposure  was  seven  million 
five  hundred  thousio4  times  as  long  as  in  the  other,  hut  taking 
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the  relative  dzes  of  the  two  lights  into  consideration,  the 
expoeures  were  in  the  ratio  of  7,500,000,000  to  1 .  Now  he  could 
hardly  ask  his  audience  to  believe  tiiat  the  relative  intensities  of 
the  two  lights  were  in  that  ratio,  and  the  explanation  therefore 
must  be  that  a  greater  proportionate  effect  was  produced  on  the 
aeiuitive  substance  by  a  sharp  hard  knock,  as  it  were,  than  by  a 
slow  soft  one  containing  the  same  amount  of  energy. 

He  had  yet  another  action  of  radiation  to  show  them*  There 
were  oertam  subjects,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash,  which  were 
capable  of  undoing  the  work  of  radiation  (this  was  shown  on  a 
piece  of  bromide  paper).  But  radiation  assisted  this  reversing 
action.  Taking  a  plate  from  the  bath,  the  lecturer  exposed  it  to 
the  light  from  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire,  washed  it,  treated  it 
with  bichromate,  and  exposed  it  to  light  behind  a  negative  con- 
sisting of  a  white  cross  cut  out  of  black  paper.  On  being 'placed 
in  the  developer  in  a  cell  in  the  lantern,  the  white  cross  on  the 
black  ground  slowly  developed  till  it  reached^a  good  density,  thus 
oondudiog  a  veiy  successful  lecture. 


ON  THE  PERMANENCY  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

BT  B.  8TANLET  FBBSICAK.* 

Fbom  the  discussions  now  taking  place  at  the  various  photo- 
graphic societies,  and  in  the  joumids  devoted  to  photography, 
anent  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  I  infer  that  the  subject  has  come 
so  prominently  forward  again  by  photographers  finding  a  great 
disposition  in  modem  prints  to  fade  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
The  cause  of  this  rapid  fading  must  be  rather  far  to  seek,  or 
some  satisfactory  elucidation  would  ere  this  have  been  put  for- 
ward. 

Must  we,  then,  be  content  to  receive  as  an  axiom  the  saying, 
that  "  silver  prints  will  fade  ?  "  Well ;  ^es.  They  will,  and  so 
will  engravings  and  every  other  production  with  paper  for  its 
base,  ^ut  the  difficulty  is  the  short  space  of  time  photographs 
too  often  take  to  reach  this  stage.  Many  of  us  have  photographs 
by  us  of  twenty  years'  standing  as  good  as  when  first  produced, 
and  examples  of  which  I  will  show  you,  while  others  but  a  few 
months  old  are  passing  rapidly  away.  How  are  we  to  recondle 
this  discrepancy?  To  what  influence  does  the  one  owe  its 
preservation  and  the  other  its  decay,  yet  both  equally,  carefully, 
or  carelessly  kept  ?  I  would  like  I  could  tcJl  you.  I  can  only 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

From  the  discussion  and  opinions  promulgated  by  the  earliest 
workers  in  photography  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the  permanency 
of  silver  prints  was  more  favoured  by  the  old  sel  d*or,  or  mixed 
hypo  and  gold  bath,  than  by  the  present  alkaline  toning  method. 
But  b  it  so  t  As  an  old  worker,  both  in  the  printing  and  albu- 
meniang,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  add  my  mite  of  information 
to  that  already  laid  before  us  through  the  medium  of  the  photo- 
graphic publications. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  permanency  of  silver  prints  is  only  in 
favour  of  the  sel  d'or  method  of  toning  and  fixing  at  one  operation 
when  certain  conditions  are  observed,  and  those  conditions 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  permanency  of  silver  prints  by  any 
of  the  methods  of  tonine.  I  have  known  prints  to  fade  quite  as 
rapidly  when  toned  by  we  sel  d*or  bath  as  by  any  metiiod  subse- 
quently introduced.  The  first  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
permanency  I  consider  to  be  the  use  of  perfectly  fresh  albumen, 
with  nothing  added  thereto  but  the  necessary  chloride,  whether 
of  sodium,  ammonium,  or  barium,  or  a  mixture  of  these  accord' 
mg  to  the  required  time  of  the  prints.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  use  of  fresh  albumen  in  the  preparation  of  paper  entails  more 
labour  in  beating  up,  and  greater  care  is  necessary  in  coating  the 
paper  ;  the  glass,  too,  may  not  be  so  smooth  and  high  as  that 
produced  by  stale  albumen.  These  considerations,  perhaps,  may 
account  for  many  manufacturers  of  albumenised  paper  using 
albumen  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  or,  as  we  may  judge  at  times 
by  the  perfume  of  the  paper,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
*  taon. 

Looking  at  the  constituents  of  albumen,  does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that  if  in  the  very  first  stage  o£K>ur  printing  operations  we 
use  a  material  in  a  state  of  decay,  we  introduce  ^e  dements  of 
that  decay  into  oar  photomphs  f  I  think  this  point  may  be 
satisfactorily  proved  us:— Take  two  sheets  of  paper— one  pre- 
pared with  fresh  albumen  and  the  other  with  albumen  that  is  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  a 
person  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelL    Sensitise  those  sheets  on 
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the  same  silver  solution.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  paper  pre- 
pared with  the  fresh  albumen  will  retain  its  purity  for  some 
time.  I  have  known  it  to  keep  a  week  in  cold  weather,  while 
that  prepared  with  the  stale,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
decay,  turned  yeUow  before  it  was  dry,  or  very  shortly  after- 
wards.  Take  prints  from  these  papers,  toned  by  any  method  you 
please,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  prints  on  the  latter  or 
decomposed  albumen  will  soon  be  in  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf." 

The  next  consideration  is  the  toning  bath.  There  are  two 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  the  mixed  hypo  and  gold  bath.  The 
first  is  its  apparent  extravagance,  and  the  next^  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  when  you  have  left  off  toning  with  gold  and  bcjran 
toning  with  sulphur.  Thus,  it  often  happened  that»  wnen 
a  larger  batch  of  prints  was  toned  in  the  same  bath  than  the 
capacity  of  that  bath  could  possibly  tone  with  gold,  part  of  that 
batch  would  be  in  a  condition  to  fade  on  the  least  provocation,  and 
often  without  it.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  votaries  of 
the  art  in  those  days  had  not  the  means  of  information  at  their 
fingers'  ends  the  present  generation  has.  Photographic  chemia- 
try  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  consequently  errors  were  committed 
that  we  should  not  be  guilty  of  now.  Yet,  with  it  all,  work  was 
produced  by  a  few  able  hands  that  would  bear  IsvounUe  com- 
parison witn  the  work  of  the  present  day,  as  my  recollection  of 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Parent  Society  enables  me  to  say. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  subject.  As  to  the  extravagance, 
of  the  sel  d'or  bath,  that  is  more  apparent  thin  real,  as  by  a 
very  simple  method  all  the  gold  not  taken  up  by  the  prints  can 
be  recovered.  The  process  is  an  interesting  one,  and  made 
pleasurable  at  the  finish  by  the  large  percentage  of  metal  re- 
covered. The  whole  process  of  recovery  has  lately  been  treated 
in  a  very  exhaustive  and  able  manner  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  so  that 
I  need  say  nothing  on  that  head. 

Of  the  alkaline  methods  of  toning  I  certainly  give  preference 
to  the  i^rbonate  of  soda  bath,  as,  although  no^  perhaps,  giving 
the  richness  of  tone  the  acetate  bath  does,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
by  comparison,  that  the  prints  are  more  permanent.  This  bath 
you  must  make  up  freshly  each  day — ^presuming  you  tone  every 
day,  or,  if  not,  a  few  hours  before  use,  and  that  I  take  to  be  in 
its  favour,  as  I  consider  a  bath  that  has  been  ustd  over  and  over 
again  must  necessarily  carry  some  impurities  with  it.  As  the 
undepositedgold  can  be  precipitated  with  sulphate  of  iron,  there 
is  little  gain  in  pushing  a  bath  to  the  utmost  of  its  powers. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  ready-sensitised  paper,  and 
whether  its  introduction  is  in  any  way  answerable  for  the  fading 
of  silver  prints.  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is. 
The  accusation  is  sweeping,  I  admit ;  but  as  it  is  founded  upon 
practical  experience,  and  not  theoretical  reasoning — ^theory  and 
practice  not  always  agreeing,  especially  in  photography — I  shaQ 
stand  by  my  statement  until  refuted  by  the  comparative  experi- 
ments of  others.  It  has  been  our  custom — rather  an  apathetic 
one — so  lon^  as  a  paper  would  "keep  well,  print  quiduy,  tone 
eatily,  and  yield  prints  of  good  quality,"  to  be  content,  giving 
no  thought  to  the  morrow  of  such  prints. 

The  method  of  toning  the  mounting  medium  and  the  quality 
of  the  mounts  have  been  from  time  to  time  put  forward  as  the 
delinquents  in  bringing  about  fading,  and  albumen  more  than 
once  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  culprit ;  but  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  preferred  against  dura- 
ble sensitised  paper.  Well,  it  is  done  now,  and,  therefore,  the 
sooner  you  constitute  yourselves  a  grand  jury  to  inquire  into 
its  merits  the  better,  and  if  you  are  unable  to  return  a  true  bill, 
my  experience  wiU  not  be  verified. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  when  making  comparisons  between 
the  permanency  of  prints  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  the 
past,  that  in  the  eariier  days  of  photography  absolutely  fresh 
albumen  was  considered  imperative  in  the  preparation  of  paper — 
so  much  so,  that  each  egg  was  broken  singly  into  a  cup  m  order 
that  its  freshness  might  be  assured  before  being  added  totiie 
bulk. 

What  is  the  moral  of  the  littie  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
saying  ?  Firstiy,  that  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  permanency  fn  your  prints,  use  paper  that  has  been  prepared 
witii  absolutely  nreeh  albumen,  witii  nothing  added  but  the 
salting  medium.  Secondly,  whether  you  tone  by  the  sel  d'or  or 
one  of  the  many  alkaline  methods,  do  not  overwork  your  bath. 
Thirdly,  watch  the  behaviour  of  your  ready-eensttued  paper. 
Lastly — and  this  is  only  a  hint — ^finuh  washing  in  several  changes 
of  warm  water. 

Bear  these  items  in  mind,  and  I  think  there  will  be  Um  oaiise 
to  complain  of  the  fading  of  silver  prints.. 
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RECREATION  IN  ART. 

BTJOHIf  SIMPSON.* 

To  a  Sodefcy  such  as  this,  with  its  several  hundred  members, 
tlie  vast  majority  of  whom  are  amateurs  studying  photography 
for  the  plessure  it  bringfi,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  turn  aside  for 
an  evening  from  the  dry  bones  of  technique  and  manipulation, 
to  consider  in  what  way  photography  stands  related  to  other  arts 
ms  a  source  of  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

To  the  professional,  who  has  to  attend  upon  the  wants  of  a 
somewhat  captious  and  exacting  publio,  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy may  besome/«tr  degrees  removed  from  the  domsih  of 
pore  pleasure ;  indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  facetious  **  notes  " 
and  "  inddenta  *'  recorded  in  the  journals  from  time  to  tune,  it 
would  appear  that  few  occupations  are  more  irksome,  worrying, 
and  wearying  than  the  photographic  portraitist's.  So  that  even 
to  them  the  following  remarks  may  not  be  without  their  interest  ■ 
They  are^  however,  more  particularly  addressed  to  the  younger 
am^eurs  of  the  Society— to  those  who,  while  delighting  in  the 
skin  of  a  handicraft,  exercising  both  brain  and  hand  to  the  ut- 
most) yet  look  upon  the  pursuit  as  a  pleasant,  a  rational,  and 
artifitie  pastime. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
recreation.  Every  one  recognises  the  need  for  it ;  it  is  one  of 
the  prime  neceanties  of  dvilxsed  life.  The  more  complex  society 
beoomesy  and  anxiety  and  worry  ramify  life  in  its  various 
idations,  commercial  and  othenrise^  the  greater  ia  the  need  of 
Bouroea  of  relaxation  which  shall  give  rest  and  change  to  those 
fscalties  and  powers  that  have  been  perhaps  overtaxed,  or  at 
least  kept  too  long  in  a  state  of  tension. 

If  y  special  plea  ia  for  the  higher  forms  of  recreation,  in  that 
sphere  where  not  only  can  our  higher  faculties  be  brought  into 
active  exsrcise,  but  where  the  light  of  genius  sheds  its  rays  upon 
onrpath,  revealing  the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of 
naiore ;  tiiat  sphere  is  the  sphere  of  art,  and  its  seers,  its 
prophetSi  its  missbnaries,  are  the  true  artists,  under  whatever 
name  ttray  maybe  known,  and  with  whatsoever  implements  or 
toolB  thev  may  wield  their  power.  There  is  no  reoreation  so 
boiefioial,  so  much  in  unison  with  our  constitution,  as  that 
which  ministento  the  imsgination. 

Photography,  of  all  the  arts,  is  one  of  the  most  praetieabU  as 
a  sooroe  of  recreation  in  the  largest  and  widest  sense.  It  gives 
opportonity  f or  the  employment  of  every  faculty.  Bndn  and 
handy  moBole  and  nerve,  most  equally  oome  into  ]^y.  But  not 
only  these,  which  are  but  the  generalities  of  our  possession ; 
tbere  must  oome  into  full  occupation,  taste,  judgment,  observa- 
tion, a  quick  sense  of  harmony,  of  space  and  time,  of  cause  and 
cflect,  and,  above  all,  a  deep  knowledge  and  love  of  nature.  To 
him  who  possesses  these  qualities,  not  only  will  photography  be 
an  avaiUbU  art,  but  one  in  which  he  will  find  endless  and  ever 
widming  recreation. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  th«)re  are  possibilities  of  art-cul- 
ture latent  in  eveiy  one,  belus  daily  calling  what  it  may,  and  no 
better  instruments  exist  for  caUing  these  possibilities  into  play 
than  the  camera  and  the  sendtive  plate. 

With  these  a  man  may  discover  a  whde  continent  in  himself, 

.of  powers  and  capadties  that  were  known  ndther  to  himself  nor 

his  friends.    Many  in  this  Sodety,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  verify 

that  asaertion  in-  their  own  experience.      By  the  use  of  the 

camera  they  have  oome  to  realise  what  beauty  and  gprandeur  are 

in  nature,  and  thdr  fpreat  ambition  as  well  as  delight  is  to  be 

able  to  secure  transcripts  of  these  as  mementoes  of  things  their 

sonla  now  love.    Before  they  knew  it,  form  had  no  poetry,  no 

CBohantmeDt  for  them.    Outlines  and  space  were  but  elements 

of  objects  that  were  so  common,  and  of  "  the  nature  of  things," 

as  to  be  unworthy  of  observation.    Now,  the  camera  has  shown 

to  them  that  all  things,  the  commonest  and  the  meanest^  have  a 

bcaaiy,  a  charm,  a  character  that  is  not  only  worthy  of  passing 

obaervataon,  but  of  transcription  and  preservation.    Need  I  refer 

hi  iUustration  of  this  to  the  last  popular  entertainment  of  this 

Soeioty  ?    On  that  occasion  (as  well  as  on  many  former  ones) 

time  were  representations  of  objects,  the  charms  of  which  lay 

enttrdy  in  the  delineation  of  form.    Tins  was  particularly  the 

eaae  in  groans  of  cattle  and  of  birds.      Few  people  but  would 

ooiifsi  to  a  liking  of  dther  horMs  or  swans  frcnn  tiidr  boyhood 

up»  that  liking  resting,  however,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 

InteDigence  snd  gentleness  of  the  creatures,  rather  than  thdr 

aathfltio  aoalilaes.    Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who '*  took  "  those 

frai^  I  MTc  leteiedto^  took  them  becanse  they  had  come  to 
__ 


appreciate  and  love  form.  I  say  nothiog  about  the  sentiment 
that  may  exist  in  a  picture  of  cattle  listlessly  standing  knee-deep 
in  a  stream,  or  of  sheep  browsing  on  a  qviiet  hill-dde.  Their 
forms  are  not  the  least  of  the  aspects  that  strike  the  mental  ex- 
citation. But  when  you  find  an  amateur  "  catching  *'  horses 
standing  heads  and  tails  in  a  stubble  field,  with  no  picturesque 
accessories  to  enhance  or  even  to  foim  a  picture,  be  sure  he  has 
had  Mb  mind  bent  on  securing  those  graceful  line^,  those  f acina- 
ting  contours  that  have  ever  made  the  horse  a  favourite  with 
artists  and  lovers  of  nature.  He  has  caught  the  infection  of 
beauty,  and  is  on  the  way  to  understand  its  prindples  without 
the  tedious  drudgery  of  studying  definition,  explanations,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  sdence  and  literature. 

Already  he  has  mastered  perhaps  more  than  Hogarth  could 
impart  to  him  in  his  interesting  "  Essay  on  Beauty,'*  with  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  his 
labonous  conclusion  that  it  consisted  after  all  in  the  use  of  the 
carved  or  spiral  line— the  line  of  beauty  and  of  grace.  But 
beddes/orm,  which  is  the  chief  oh]tci  of  the  camera  to  secure, 
there  is  the  indication  of  air,  space,  and  distance,  tone,  colour, 
and  definition  to  be  obtained,  and  these  must  first  be  seen  and 
appreciated  before  they  will  find  their  proper  representation  in  the 
finished  picture.  This  also,  it  is  gratifying  to  say,  was  well  illus- 
trated in  the  collection  shown  at  last  meeting.  Some  sea  pieces, 
with  yachts  in  full  sail  and  steamers  en  route^  showed  considerable 
feeling  of  tone  and  air  effect,  both  sky  and  sea  bemg,  in  many 
cases,  harmonised  remarkably ;  so  soft  and  at  the  same  lime  so  firm 
were  the  relative  tone-values  that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
distinguishing  degrees  of  distance  and  local  effects.  Those  who 
set  themselves  to  take  <'  pictures  from  Nature  "  by  the  camera 
are  thus  bringing  themsdves  into  contact  with  the  very  spirit  of 
Nature,  from  which  contact,  with  its  deeper  knowledge  and 
keener  insight,  there  arise  love  and  admiration,  a  desire  eyor  to 
be  with  it,  to  share  its  bounties,  and  Mw  is  of  thti  essence  of  real 
sesthetic  recreation. 


Tb«  Tjiar-Book  or  Pbotogbapbt    Aai>  Fhotoobai»hio 
News  Almabaok  for  1884  is  oat  of  print. 


We  make  this  aonoanoement  with  no  littlo  gratifioaftion, 
since  it  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  our  little  annnal.  Thongh  the  edition  this  year  was 
oonsideiably  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  this  is 
the  first  time  it  has  ran  ovtof  print  within  three  months  of 
pablication, 

A  new  departure  in  photo^ceramica  is  annoanced.  Laat 
Friday,  at  the  Bussian  Polytechnic  iSooiety,  Lieutenant 
Pavloffski  demonstrated  a  new  process  of  produciDg  photo- 
graphic enamels,  which — ^we  have  Mr.  Warnerke^s  word 
for  it — will  revolaticnize  altogether  our  present  plan  of 
preparing  photographs  on  porcelain.  Not  only  this,  but 
Lieutenant  Pavloffski*s  process  adapts  itself  to  prodaciog 
photographs  on  wood  and  canvas  for  engravers  and 
painters.  Let  ua  hope,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Waraerke's 
opinion  of  ihe  procoES,  the  details  of  which  we  shall 
publish  next  week,  will  be  fully  borne  out  in  practice. 


We  much  regret  to  announce,  by  the  way,  that  a  sad 
mishap  has  befallen  Mr.  Warner ke.  While  visiting  the 
theatre  at  Sts  Petersburg  a  few  daya  back,  his  pocket- 
book,  containiog  some  two  tiiousand  roubles,  was  stolen 
from  him. 


.  Mr.  Bobioaon's  new  book  ABnoanced  aa  iu  the  preaa  by 
Messrs.  Piper  and  CartaTy  is  Ukdy  to  prove  the  moat  popa- 
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lar  work  of  the  seasoD.  The  chapters  od  art  photography 
recently  appearing  in  these  oolamns  from  Mr.  Bobinson^s 
pen  will  be  iDCorporated  in  the  volame,  which  will  be 
profoaely  illastrated,  and  form  a  complete  manual  of 
picture-making  by  photography. 


Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  made  a  happy  use  of  the  word 
photograph  in  his  lecture  last  Sunday  on  the  "  Poetry  and 
Prose  of  Loudon."  He  spoke  of  the  London  Press,  with  its 
rapidity  and  minuteness  of  detail,  as  photographing  the  action 
of  the  world  from  day  to  day.  It  is  impossible  now,  the 
lecturer  said,  to  hamper  or  check  « the  free  speech  of  this  free 
city.  The  sun  never  shines  through  a  day,  but  it  prints  here 
that  day's  photograph  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of  our  press  go 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  drag  into  the  light  every  wrong 
and  crime."  A  better  compliment  surely  could  not  be 
paid,  than  to  compare  in  this  way  the  detail  of  the  London 
Press  with  the  detail  of  a  photograph. 


Next  week  Dr.  J.  M.  Bder  will  contribute  an  important 
paper  in  connection  with  the  past  history  of  photography. 


News  of  the  awards  made  at  the  Calcutta  Exhibition 
reached  us  by  the  last  mail,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  several 
well-known  names  in  the  list  of  honour.  Thus,  Mr. 
Frederick  York  secures  a  first-class  certificate  and  a  silver 
medal  for  a  collection  of  lantern  transparencies ;  Mr.  U. 
Manfield,  of  Northampton,  receives  also  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate and  silver  medal  for  his  "  interiors,"  a  series  that  has 
repeatedly  won  him  honours  in  this  country.  Mr.  G. 
Benwick,  of  Northampton,  gets  likewise  a  silver  medal  and 
fiiat-class  certificate  for  an  exhibit  of  snow  scenes,  of  which 
we  have  sevvral  times  spoken  highly  in  these  columns. 


The  Autotype  Company  has  not  been  overlooked  at  Cal- 
cutta, for  their  name  is  set  down  for  a  silver  medal  and  flrst- 
dasB  oertificate  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  examples  of 
photo-mechanical  printing  they  forwarded  to  Lidia ;  while 
equal  honours  fall  to  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Dawson,  whose 
names  areoonneoted  with  some  exceedingly  fine  typographic 
etchings  and  photo-engravings. 


Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  photographic  section  of 
the  Calcutta  Exhibition,  our  friend  Major  Waterhousesays : 
**  Some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  fixhibition  are  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lindt,  of  Melbourne^  who  takes  a  gold  medal,  while 
a  similar  high  award  falls  to  the  lot  of  Messrs.  Bourne  and 
Bheppard,  of  Calcutta,  who  also  make  a  very  fine  show." 

The  Exhibition  doted  on  the  8th  of  this  month.  The 
Military  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  the  Military 
Topographical  Institute  of  Florence,  and  the  Military 
Photographic  Institute  of  Brussels,  all  take  silver  medals 
lor  their  pholo-meohanical  work. 


Sorry  tidings  if  it  come  to  pass.  The  jury  on  the 
Chadderton  aooident  are  of  opinion  *<  that  no  person  should 
be  permitted  to  gw€  eackUniiong  of  expUmve  gas  without  a 
licence  for  raoh  pupoae  first  obtained. 


The  notice  of  Dr.  Eder's  book,  **  The  Chemical  Effect  of 
the  Spectrum,"  in  Issc  week's  Athenaum^  bears  somewhat  on 
the  doubts  which  were  expressed  on  the  subject  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  One  or  two  of 
the  speakers,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  more  inclined  to 
place  faith  on  actual  everyday  experience  in  the  dark  room 
as  a  test  for  actinic  light,  than  on  photographs  of  the 
spectrum,  alleging  that  sufficient  was  not  yet  known- 
even  by  those  who  had  investigated  the  subject— to  make 
spectrum  tests  reliable.  Still,  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  £der*8  book 
is  rather  difficult  to  please.  In  the  first  place,  ho 
says  that  the  title  is  a  misnomer,  sinse  it  treats  *Mn  a 
very  general  way  of  the  chemical  agents  which  are 
susceptible  of  change  under  the  infinence  of  the  sun's  nys," 
while  it  contains'*  very  little  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  chemical  changes  are  produced  by  the  several  rays  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  whether  isolated  or  combined  in 
action."  The  reviewer  also  alludes  to  what  he  takes  to  be 
a  contradiction,  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  author  and 
his  translator  refer  all  the  changes  with  which  this  volume 
deals,  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  luminous  rays,*'  yet  in 
the  Isst  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  spectrum,  we  aie  told  that  ''  there  is  a  point  in  the 
spectrum  where  the  chemical  action  of  light  is  nt/,  this  point 
being  where  the  luminous  influence  is  the  most  powerful." 
Well,  if  we  had  no  critics,  we  should  have  no  centroversies. 


Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn  has  recently  been  advocating  before 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  the  use  of  eosine-treated 
bromide  plates  where  colours  have  to  be  photographed. 
The  plates  he  found  so  benefidal  are  prepared,  he  tells 
us,  with  eosinein  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  usually  ammonia, 
and  they  appear  to  owe  their  property,  he  says,  more  to  the 
chemical  action  than  to  the  physical  character  of  the  red 
oolour ;  for  a  screen  of  eosined  collodion  interposed  between 
a  band  of  coloured  ribbons  and  a  sensitive  plate  had  bat 
little  effect,  except  bo  far  as  it  exerted  a  general  slowing 
action. 


The  French  (Government  is  about  to  make  a  wise  move, 
which  our  authorities  at  Greenwich  would  do  well  to  follow. 
Some  time  ago  Admiral  Mouchez  addressed  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  on  the  subject  of  removing  the  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  at  Paris  to  a  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis, where  the  murky  atmosphere,  no  less  than  the  noise 
and  vibration,  interfered  with  scientific  work.  Admiral 
Mouchea'  suggestion  was  submitted  to  various  authorities^ 
with  the  result  that  his  view  has  now  been  universallj 
adopted,  and  the  old  observatory  is  to  be  abandoned.  If  the 
light  and  atmosphere  of  Paris  are  bad,  how  much  worse  are 
the  thick  vapours  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  that  frequently  envelop 
the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ! 


Some  of  the  continental  photographers  are  very  much 
alive  to  the  value  of  keeping  their  names  before  the 
public.  The  other  day,  in  a  sleeping-ear  between 
Msdrid  and  Paris,  we  noticed  on  the  walls  photographs  of 
several  places  of  resort  and  hotels  of  note,  one  of  the  best 
being  an  interior  of  the  dining-room  at  a  Naples  hosteliy. 
The  piotoiewas  a  Tery  good  one,  showing  the  dsoorated 
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panels  and  tables  neatly  laid  for  dinner,  and  it  serred  two 
pnrpoaes :  first,  as  an  adyertisement  «f  the  hotel,  and 
aecondly  as  an  adrertiBement  to  the  photographer,  Signor 
Brogi,  of  Naples.  This  idea  of  double  adyertisements  onr 
photographers  might  occasionallj  make  nse  of  with  advan- 
tage. 

Dr.  £der  promises  shortly  a  little  work  on  <^  Instan- 
taneous Photography,"  illustrated  with  forty  wood-cuts 
and  one  collotype.  It  is  issued  under  the  auBpices  of  the 
Viennese  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Natural  Science. 


A  funny  thing  happened  at  the  last  South  London 
meeting.  Mr.  Bobinson  sent  a  copy  of  his  charming 
composition  ''Fading  Away*' — a  sick  giil  reclining  on  a 
conch — one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  Mr.  Robioson  has 
ever  attempted.  Bat  some  chemists  got  hold  of  the  print 
and  examined  it  crucially ;  they  regarded  it  as  an  example 
of  imperfect  washing,  and  anxiously  searched  its  suifsoe  for 
first  symptoms  of  **  Fading  Away.** 


At  a  Gonyersazione  of  members  of  the  London  Tricycle 
Club,  held  last  week  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  a  tricycle 
specially  arranged  for  the  conveyance  of  photographic  appa- 
ratus was  exhibited.  The  arrangement  is  the  inyention  of 
a  Mr.  PiUin. 


The  portrMt  ciub  system  has  been  introduced  into  America. 
The  Banbury  News  Letter  announces  that  a  Mr.  Hendricks, 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  *<  is  building  a  photographic  studio 
which  will  be  very  oonyenient,  as  the  skylight  is  on  a 
lerel  with  the  street,  and  especially  adapted  for  the  instan- 
taneous cabinet  photographs  which  he  proposes  making  at 
club  rates.*'  These  rates  are  two  dollars  and  a-half  for  a 
dnb  of  twelve,  and  paying  thirty  dollars  for  twelve  tickets^ 
the  thirteenth  ticket  being  free. 


A  society  which  is  doing  snch  good  work  as  the  Society 
for  Photographing  Belies  of  Old  London  ought  to  be  more 
widely  known  than  it  is.  Is  it  not  possible  to  let  the  public 
see  some  of  its  results  ?  There  is  a  wide-spread  interest  in 
old  London  now  so  rapidly  disappearing,  and  photographs 
having  an  historical  or  antiquarian  association  might  well 
be  deposited  in  some  place  where  they  could  be  open  to 
inspection— say  the  South  Kensington  Museum  or  the 
Guildhall  Library.  Only  a  fortnight  ago,  some  one,  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  the  Seciety,  wrote  to  the  A*Ji€nmum 
suggesting  that  the  old  houses  in  Wych  Street,  now  in 
course  of  demolition,  should  be  photographed.  As  it 
happened,  these  houses  had  been  photographed  by  the 
Society  in  1876  ;  but  who  knew  of  it  besides  the  members 

? 

There  is  plenty  of  light  for  taking  portraits  in  Algiers ; 
still  the  photographers  of  the  fashionable  Brighton  of 
Afriea  aak  their  customers  to  come  in  light-coloured 
clothing.  '*  Les  toilettes  clairea  sont  preferables,"  is  the 
given  at  one  of  the  leading  studios. 


with  astronomy  is  very  limited,  writes  to  enqnire  whether 
any  photographs  of  Venus  were  taken  **  daring  the  recent 
occultation  1 "  We  fear  not.  A  photograph  of  the 
"  oocultation  of  Venus  "  would  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
definition  of  darkness  which  says  it  is  like  *' a  negro  in  a 
coal  cellar  looking  for  a  black  cat." 


A  oonespondenti  who  comkmm  that  his  aoquaintanoe 


istent  Jfntdlignttt. 

Applications  for  Iietters  Patent. 

4769.  Thbooos  Sohicidt,  122,  Oranien  Street,  Berlin,  Mana- 
factorer,  for  <*  Improvements  in  photograph  holders." — Dated 
12th  March,  1884. 

4906.  AsTBUK  FuLLEBTON  HowMAN,  Georgc  Street,  Oxford, 
Oxfordshire,  Photographer,  for  *'  Dark-slide  for  photographic 
cameras." — Dated  14ih  March,  1884. 

4989.  Jambs  Stubsook,  Cashier,  Dundee  Advertiser  Office,  Dan- 
dee,  for  **  Changing  sensitized  plates  in  photographic  cameras.' 
—Dated  17th  March,  1884. 

Speoifloations  FubliBhed  during  the  Week. 
8709.  Fbakobsco  Antonio  Makra,  of  No.  69,  New  Bond  Street^ 

in  the  Connty  of  Middlesex,  Artist,  **  Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  or  production  of  backgrounds  for  photographic  and 

other  pictures." 

My  invention  has  for  object  the  manufacture  or  production  in 
an  economical  manner  of  a  brilliant,  strong,  and  durable  back- 
ground that  will  show  up  and  prevent  fading  of  photographs,  and 
which  is  applicable  also  to  Indian  ink  and  other  drawings  or 
paintings.  To  produce  such  a  background  according  to  my  in- 
vention, 1  employ  metal  in  a  pulverized  or  flocculent  state^  which 
I  cause  to  adhere  to  the  paper  or  material  that  contains  the  picture 
by  means  of  adhesive  matenal  snch  as  size.  In  practice,  I  find  it 
advantageous  to  coat  or  cover  the  paper  or  material  containing 
the  picture  with  size  of  the  kind  used  by  gilders^  taking  care  to 
exactly  follow  the  outlines  of  the  picture ;  then  I  sprinkle  or  flock 
the  metallic  powder,  or  powders,  or  flakes,  on  to  the  layer  of  size^ 
applying  pressure  so  far  as  needful  to  obtain  an  uniform  coating, 
uter  which  the  whole  is  slowly  dried,  producing  a  strong  back- 
ground of  paper  or  other  fabric  and  metal  so  combined  as  to  re- 
semble a  sheet  of  metal  with  a  sparkling  roughened  surface,  and 
practically  imperishable.  Various  kinds  of  metals,  such  as  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  aluminium,  and  others  may  be  employed  acoorcUng 
to  the  result  desired  to  be  produced,  and  by  the  use  of  two  or  more 
different  metals  polychromatic  effects  can  be  obtained. — Fro' 
visional  Frotsction  only, 
3,800.  Albebta  Mart  Francbs  Oaspab,  of  200  and  223,  Begent 

Street,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Artist)  "  A  new  process 

for  preparing  and  painting  photographs,  pxints,  or  dntwings 

BO  as  to  resemble  oil  paintmgs  on  canvas.** 

The  photograph,  print,  or  drawing  selected  should  be  quite 
dry,  and  fastened  face  downwards  to  a  drawing-board  or  table 
with  four  drawing  pins.  It  should  then  be  rubbed  with  glass 
or  sand  paper  until  it  becomes  quite  thin.  The  surface  of  tiiis 
reverse  side  must  then  be  spread  with  an  adhesive  gum,  or  paste, 
or  glue,  and  if  a  photograph,  must  be  peviously  soaked  with 
water.  The  photograph,  print,  or  drawmg  so  prepared  is  then 
covered  by  coarse  canvas,  and  this  is  prised  and  rolled  until 
the  fibre  of  the  canvas  penetrates  and  shows  through  the  photo- 
graph, print,  or  drawing.  The  photograph,  print,  or  dntwing 
and  canvas  is  then  aUowed  to  dry,  wlule  stUl  fastened  flatly  to 
the  board  or  table.  When  dry,  the  canvas  is  stretched  on  a 
stretcher.  After  the  canvas  is  so  stretched,  the  picture  is  dearly 
shown  thereon,  and  must  be  painted  with  trani^^arent  albumen 
colours  mixed  with  water  or  a  water  medium,  coarse  touches  of 
body  colour  being  freely  used  to  add  to  the  illusion.  When  the 
picture  so  painted  is  dry,  a  coat  of  varnish  can  be  applied  to  the 
whole  sur^ioe  of  the  picture,  which  will  then  be  ready  for  fram- 
ing.   The  novelty  consists  in — 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  photograph,  print,  or 
drawing  so  as  to  admit  of  the  canvas  showing  through  it. 

2.  The  pressing  or  rolling  of  the  canvas  upon  the  prepared 
photograph,  print,  or  picture,  so  that  the  canvas  shall  be  seen 
through  the  same. 

3.  The  painting  in  transparent  albuminous  colours  in  water 
which  produce  upon  the  canvas  so  prepared  as  aforesaid,  the 
resembtmce  of  oil  paintings.— iVovttioMs/  Frotootion  otUy, 
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WAX   MATCHES  FOR  PRINTING  TRANSPAREN- 
CIES. 

BT  H.  H.  CnNNINGHAM,  B.&. 

In  my  early  attempts  at  making  transparencies  by  artificial 
light  on  gelatino-bromido  plates,  I  found  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  amount  ofezposure  necessary  ;  and 
this  difficulty  became  greater  when  using  different  sources 
of  light. 

For  example,  a  time  exposure  to  a  candle  is  fairly  accu- 
rate when  the  same  candle  is  used  throughout,  and  the  sanne 
distance  from  the  source  of  light  is  observed.  But  even  in 
the  case  of  candles,  tbero  is  a  considerable  yariation  in  the 
light,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  irtc^,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  considered  actinically— c.^/.,  a  long 
wick  gives  a  large  flame  but  a  yellow  one  ;  and  though  the 
total  of  light  is  greater,  the  amount  of  actinic  light  is  pro- 
bably much  less ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate. 

Again,  gas  vaiies  very  much  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  light  being  emitted,  according  as  the  quality  and 
pressure  of  the  gas  varies  ;  and  the  light  from  paraffin  lamps 
18  alAO  of  a  very  variable  character,  and  hardly  to  be  trusted 
for  uniformity.  It  therefore  struck  me  that  a  fairly  uniform, 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  obtainable  source  of 
light,  would  simplify  the  production  of  transparencies,  and 
I  found  what  I  sought  in  the  simple  wax  vesta  match. 
These  vary  very  little  in  length  and  thickness  among  those 
of  the  same  make,  and  they  oan  easily  be  picked  out  of  a 
sise,  and,  if  necessary,  cut  to  an  equal  lungth  with  a  pair 
of  scissors ;  and  since  the  same  weight  of  wax  burned  in  the 
same-sized  wick  (temperature  and  barometrical  pressure 
i>eing  aanecessary  to  consider  here)  will  give  as  near  as 
possible  exactly  the  same  total  of  light,  it  will  be  evident 
that  a  very  accurate  measure  of  light  is  obtained  by  burning 
a  given  number  of  similar  wax  vestas. 

My  practical  method  of  proceeding  is  this.  At  a  distance 
of  12,  18,  and  24  inches  from  where  the  printing-frame  is 
placed,  I  have  marks  on  a  board,  and  I  bring  the  wax 
vesta  in  position  by  sticking  it  en  a  pin,  raised  on  a  block 
of  wood  to  bring  it  central  with  the  printing- frame.  Then, 
all  being  ready,  I  strike  another  match,  touch  the  one  on 
the  pin,  which  of  course  instantly  flames  up,  and  which  I 
allow  to  burn  for  half  or  whole  of  its  length,  according  to 
the  density  of  the  negative.  Of  course  the  first  match  is 
blown  out  as  soon  as  the  standard  is  ignited,  and  the  head 
of  the  standard  is  pulled  off  as  soon  as  its  presence  dulls 
the  flame.  As  an  example,  an  ordinarily  dense  negative  at 
18  or  24  inches  distance  will  require  about  half  of  one  of 
Bryant  and  May^s  wax  vestas,  burnt  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. Dense  negatives  require  two  or  more  such  vestas  to 
be  burnt,  and  they  may  bo  burnt  either  together  or  conse- 
cutively, it  makes  no  difference,  as  we  count  the  total  of 
light  as  depending  not  upon  the  time  of  exposure,  but  upon 
the  weight  of  wax  burnt. 


HISTORY  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  QLASOOW. 

BT  ANDREW  MACIEAB. 

ArnsB  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  general  history  of 
photography,  the  author  said :  I  will  now,  so  far  as  certain  data 
and  my  memory  serve  me,  trace  out  "  The  History  of  Photo- 
graphy in  Glasgow,"  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  corrected  by  any 
member  present  wherein  I  may  be  wrong. 

One  of  our  members,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Brown,  being  in  Paris  in 
1889,  received  from  M.  Daguerre  one  of  his  pictures,  which  on 
his  arrival  in  Glasgow  he  exhibited  in  Royal  Exchange  Square, 
and  which  I  recollect  seeing.    Dr.  Paterson  (to  whom  the  photo- 

lAMnotof  pcpwmittai in lS64.aadr»-rMd  before  the  Olaagow  Fboto« 
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graphers  in  Glasgow  are  Jltrgely  indebted)  as  usual  with  him  in 
anything  new  and  wortfzy,  set  to  work  at  it  at  once.  Mr.  Brown 
himself  and  another  fiiember,  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  were  slflo 
engaged  ic  it,  but  who  has  the  precedence  I  cannot  determina ; 
perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  June,  1842, 1  got  over  one  of  the  American  apparatus — ^l 
think  the  very  first  in  Glasgow,  and  which  I  have  stilL  The 
lenses  are  about  four  inches  diameter.  It  has  a  very  short  locos, 
and  works  only  a  one-sixth  plate,  and  can  be  worked  in  a  room 
at  a  common  window.  It  was  so  powerful  that  I  worked  with  H 
by  the  north  light,  and  I  exhibited  two  portraits  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  paintinn  as  having  been  done  by  a  northern  ezposare. 

In  1841  the  first  professional  photographer  who  came  to  Glas- 
gow was  Mr.  Edwards,  who  opened  in  Buchanan  Street  (opporita 
the  Arcade),  and  who  in  dull  weather  used  to  secure  the  loan  of 
my  camera.  The  glass  of  his  place  was  entirely  blue,  as  was  then 
the  custom.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Treifray  also  began  at  the 
corner  of  Union  and  Argyle  Streets.  Then  came  Mr.  Pickerin^f, 
and  in  1846  Mr.  Bernard  commenced  ;  then  the  art  made  a  xmpid 
advance — in  fact,  his  pictures  were  splendid.  Messrs.  Borthwick 
and  Stanley  next  came,  and  in  1849  Mr.  Hughes  succeeded  Mr. 
Bernard.  Then  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Young  (1850),  and  Mi.  White 
successively  came  forward,  the  Daguerreotrpe  process  alone  being 
worked  by  all  the  above. 

In  June,  1851,  Archer's  collodion  process  was  published  in  the 
Art  Union  Journal,  and  within  five  months  afterwards  Dr.  Pater- 
son not  only  made  the  collodion,  but  produced  excellent  pietues 
by  that  process.  He  communicated  the  new  mode  to  his  friend 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Duncan  Brown,  myself,  and  many  ot^ers^  and  he 
may  fairly  be  said  to  l>e  the  father  of  the  collodion  process  here, 
as  he  most  willingly  communicated  any  knowledge  he  acquired  to 
all  inquirers. 

Professor  Taylor  has  also  been  the  means  (through  his  in- 
teresting lectures)  of  producing  many  excellent  photogiapherCy 
both  amateur  and  professional.  I  have  met  with  manv  of  them, 
and  they  speak  highly  of  the  Piofessoi's  ability  and  knowledge 
of  the  art. 

Our  President,  Mr.  Kibble,  must  now  rank  and  be  awarded 
the  first  place  amongst  our  amateurs  (which  are  legion  since  the 
collodion  process),  not  only  for  his  great  attempts,  but  for  tMr 
quality,  and  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  perfecting  an  instan- 
taneous process  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful,  and 
specimens  of  which  I  am  sure  all  of  yon  have  seen. 

I  hope  I  will  be  excused  when  I  make  no  attempt  at  ennmeret- 
ing  the  names  and  abilities  of  such  a  multitude  of  amateurs  and 
others  who  are  working  the  art  in  aU  its  ^various  styles,  as  it 
would  be  both  invidioufi  and  injudioions  at  this  meeting. 

Within  two  years  (from  the  simplicity  and  eheapness  of  this  new 
process)  we  had  establishments  for  it  alone  opened  by  Messrs. 
Dessume  (March,  1852),  Urie,  Taylor,  and  McNab  (May,  1852). 
When  the  Daguerreotypists  had  to  follow  in  the  wake,  and  now 
the  collodion  process  has  become  general.  I  do  not  know  if  a 
Daguerreotype  could  or  would  be  ti^en  in  Glasgow.  I  .think  we 
cannot  omit  mentioning  one  name  which  for  ooUmied  positives 
stands  almost  unrivalled — ^I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  one  of 
your  Council. 

The  month  of  June,  1856^  ushered  in  a  new  feature  in  the  art 
here,  when  Mr.  McNab  exhibited  his  coloured  specimens  at  Um 
foot  of  Buchanan  Street  and  elsewhere.  I  have  seen  crowds 
looking  on  admiringly  at  these  pictures,  and  I  am  glad  that  Bftr. 
McNab  has  not  only  reaped  golden  opinions,  but  golden  rewards 
for  his  bold  attempt. 

Mr.  Werge,  Mr.  Urie,  and  Mr.  Stuart  (who  commenced  in  1855)9 
Mr.  Peebles  (an  excellent  calotypist),  Mr.  W.  Young,  Mr. 
Bowman,  and  Mr.  Gramb  have  all  followed  in  this  new  channel, 
and  Glasgow  can  now  feel  proud  of  her  high  po&ition  in  the 
photographic  world. 

I  have,  therefore,  given  you  the  brief  outline,  which  to  have 
been  filled  up  with  all  the  details  that  might  have  been  given 
would  have  occupied  too  much  of  jrour  wuable  time,  uid  I 
would  take  it  kind  that  any  errors  wmch  may  have  crept  in  nej 
be  corrected  by  those  who  can  do  so. 


ON   BIGHROMATKD    GELATINE    FILMS  AND   THE 

STANNOTYPE    PROCESS. 

BT  W.  LANG,  JUH.* 

Thb  action  of  light  on  the  bichromates  in  presence  of  oraanic 
matter  has  been  known  for  a  very  considerable  period.    Mungo 
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Ponton,  in  1839,  was  tho  first  to  base  a  process  on  this  reaction. 
He  applied  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  to  paper,  dried  it 
in  the  dark,  and  on  exposing  to  light  he  found  that  it  darkened 
verj  oonsiderably.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  salt  was  reduced  to 
chromic  oxide.  Placing  paper  prepared  in  this  manner  behind  a 
copper  plate  engraying  and  exposing  to  light,  a  negative  copy  of 
the  engraving  was  obtained.  To  fix  such  a  picture,  all  that  was 
Aeceesary  was  to  wash  in  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  away  the  un- 
altered bichromate.  Here  is  a  print  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
from  a  copper  plate  engraving,  and  which  you  see  is  a  negative 
reproduction  wnidi  is  capable  of  producing  in  its  turn  a  picture 
having  the  lights  and  shades  as  in  the  original.  Becquerel  ( 1 840) 
demonstrated  that  the  reduction  of  the  bichromate  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  size  in  the  paper,  and  he  devised  a  process 
which  oonasted  in  mixing  the  bichromate  with  starch-paste  and 
applying  it  to  paper.  On  exposing  to  light  under  a  copper-plate 
engraving,  and  afterwards  immersing  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodise,  a  blue  reproduction  of  the  engraving  was  obtained ;  the 
rationale  of  this  change  being  due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  parts 
where  the  light  had  not  penetrated  (the  dark  parts  of  the  en- 
graving) the  starch  remained  unaltered,  and  was  able  to  form  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch.  This  iodide  of  starch  is,  however,  a  very 
nnstable  substance,  and  although  the  picture  appears  strong 
enough'when  wet,  it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  character  in  drying, 
dwDgiDg  from  blue  to  a  pale  violet.  Here  is  one  of  BecquereVs 
pictures. 

Hunt  worked  also  with  the  bichromates,  and  to  the  various 
prooeeses  he  brought  forward,  he  gave  the  generic  name  of 
chromotype.  They  consist  essentially  in  forming  a  chromate  of 
copper  in  the  paper,  and  after  exposure  behind  the  engraving, 
developing  the  picture  by  means  of  gold,  silver,  or  mercury 
Baits.  Some  of  these  early  light  pictures  I  have  here  re- 
produced. 

While  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  that  light  had  wrought  a 
change  in  the  bichromate  employed  in  these  examples,  it  was 
farther  discovered  that  the  organic  matter  was  itself  altered  in 
ita  physical  character ;  in  fact,  Becquerers  method  of  producing 
a  picture  with  the  lights  and  shades  the  same  as  the  origmsd 
ahowB  clearly  that  the  starch  had  been  on  where  the  light  had 
aeoesB  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  its  characteristic  property  of 
forming  a  blue  eompoimd  with  iodine.  Mixed  with  a  bichro- 
mate and  exposed  to  lights  gelatine,  gum,  starch,  albumen,  ftc, 
were  all  found  to  be  rendered  insoluble.  Now  what  is  the  cause 
oi  this  insolubilify  ? 

Two  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  it. 

Itrst. — ^That  the  organic  matter  is  oiddised  at  the  expense  of 
the  chromate,  which  is  reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  and  the 
insoluble  body  is  virtually  oxidized  organic  matter. 

Second, — lliat  the  organic  matter  forms  a  true  compound 
with  the  chromic  oxide  reduced  by  light.  This  view  was  first 
propounded  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  May  10, 1870,  and  it 
is  the  one  which  has  the  most  evidence  in  its  favour.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  complexity  involved  in  the  chemistry  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  SpiUer  has  been  making  some  experiments  with  the  various 
ehromates  and  bichromates  with  a  view  to  unravel  some  of  these 
reactions,  and  those  interested  will  find  a  short  article  by  the 
gentleman  in  question  in  the  Photographio  News  Almanao 
of  the  current  year,  giving  some  details  of  what  he  has  done  and 
intends  doing.  In  addition  to  the  prints  already  shown,  where 
laehromate  of  potash  has  been  employed  as  the  sensitizing  agent, 
I  have  one  or  two  here  prepared  with  ammonium  bichromate  and 
the  normal  chromate  of  ammonium.  In  the  case  of  normal 
efaromate  or  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  light  has  no  great 
reduciiig  action.  In  the  case  of  the  normal  chromate  ammonium 
it  is  a  very  sensitive  body  indeed. 

A  very  cuiious  fact  in  connection  with  these  changes  was 
demonstrated  by  Captain  Abney.  Taking  a  piece  of  paper  coated 
with  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  alum,  and  duly  sensitized 
with  a  bichromate,  and  exposing  under  a  negative,  he  placed  it 
in  contact  with  a  piece  of  carbon  also  impregnated  with  a 
bichromate,  and  the  two  surfaces  were  kept  in  the  dark  and 
under  pressure  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  paper  that 
had  received  the  impress  of  light  commumcates  the  action  that 
the  light  had  started  to  the  pigmented  tissue,  the  result  being 
that  a  picture  is  obtainable  on  the  film  which  has  never  been 
exposed  to  lig^t. 

19ia  great  experimenter  in  this  fibld  of  work  was  undoubtedly 
the  French  chemist  Poitevin ;  it  is  to  his  researches  more  than 
to  any  oAer  that  the  whole  superstructure  of  carbon  printing, 
MitotTpe  printing)  the  powder  prooessesy  the  varioos  ooUotype  or 


printing  with  lithographic  ink  processes,  has  been  raised.  As  far 
back  as  1848  we  find  Poitevin  devoting  himself  to  the  produc- 
tion of  photographic  relief  pictures.  He  named  his  process 
helloplastic,  and  his  modus  operandi  was  as  follows : — A  bichro- 
mate gelatine  film  was  exposed  to  light  under  a  positive  or 
negative  according  to  the  nature  of  the  relief  picture  wanted. 
It  was  developed  by  being  allowed  to  swell  in  cold  water,  whereby 
those  parts  acted  on  by  light  refused  to  swell,  while  those  that 
had  been  protected  swellMl.  This  relief  picture  was  hardened 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and,  after  draining,  a  plaster 
cast  was  taken  of  it.  From  this  again,  by  means  of  a  fusible 
composition,  another  casting  was  taken,  to  utilize  which,  he 
coated  with  copper  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current. 

Poitevin,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  his  researches 
sufficiently  far  to  have  made  his  process  a  truly  practical  one. 
In  reading  the  record  of  these  early  experiments,  Poitevin  seems 
always  to  have  worked  with  gelatine  in  the  moist  state.  It  is  to 
Woodbury  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  rational  process  of  relief 
printing,  and  the  reaction  by  which  he  obtains  his  reliefs  is  the 
solubility  in  warm  water  of  those  parts  of  a  bichromated  film 
which  have  been  protected  from  the  light.  Woodbury's  patent 
for  the  production  of  those  pictures,  luiown  under  the  name  of 
autotype  or  Woodburytype,  was  taken  out  in  1866.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  familiar  with  these  productions,  and  their  beauty, 
apart  from  the  fact  of  their  absolute  permanence,  attests  the 
value  of  this  very  perfect  photo-mechanical  process. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  all  those  pictures  of  actors 
and  actresses  which  appear  in  the  magazine  The  Theatre  are  done 
by  Woodburytype.  In  France,  the  process  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  but  ia  known  under  the  name  of  photo- 
glyptic.  The  Woodbury  process,  while  giving  such  excellent  re- 
sults, is  by  no  means  one  that  amateurs  could  avail  themselves  of, 
as  it  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  hydraulic  press,  whereby 
the  hard  gelatine  relief  is  pressed  into  a  bed  of  lead  or  oUier  soft 
metal,  which  forms  the  printing  mould.  However,  Woodbury 
within  these  last  two  years  has  brought  forward  a  process  which 
meets,  I  think,  the  requirements  of  amateurs.  To  this  he  has 
given  the  name  of  stannotype,  inasmuch  as  the  relief  picture  is 
covered  with  tin  foil.  Tin-type  might  have  expressed  the  same 
idea  more  graphically,  but  1  think  you  will  admit  it  lacks  dignity« 
In  Woodburytype  the  start  is  made  with  a  negative,  in  stannotype 
with  a  positive  or  transparency.  And  Wo^bury  recommends 
that  this  be  produced  by  means  of  the  carbon  process.  The 
negative  from  which  this  is  produced  will  require  to  be  masked, 
so  as  to  give  clear  glass  all  round  the  finished  transparency ; 
the  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious  as  we  go  on.  Tbe  timing  of 
the  exposure  of  the  tissue  under  the  negative  must  be  regulated 
by  a  photometer,  and  Woodbury's  form  of  this  instrument  you 
have  here.  After  the  exposure  has  been  completed,  develop- 
ment of  the  tissue  is  to  be  made  on  a  coUodionised  glass  plate 
well  washed  to  free  it  from  the  ether  and  alcohol.  The  tissuPy 
having  been  allowed  to  soften  in  water  for  a  dboit  period,  is 
squeegeed  on  to  the  glass  plate,  and,  after  remaining  some  little 
time  in  contact,  the  plate  with  the  tissue  is  plunged  into  water 
about  95^  F.,  when  the  development  of  the  picture  ti^es  place 
so  soon  as  the  original  paper  of  the  tissue  comes  away.  You 
thus  have  a  positive  picture  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left^ 
and  outside  of  the  picture  you  have  clear  glass.  The  reversal  of 
the'picture  at  this  stage  is  necessary,  otherwise  your  mould 
would  throw  off  reversed  prints.  Then  carbon  transparencies 
require,  as  a  rule,  strengthening,  and  for  this  purpose  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  is  inade  use  of^a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
permanganate  to  one  pint  water.  This  gives  a  non-actiaic  colour 
to  the  picture,  the  character  of  which  you  can  judge  of  from 
the  example  I  now  put  forward.  You  mil  see  that  this  picture 
has  been  masked  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  clear  glass  aU  round  the  picture.  For 
my  own  convenience  I  have  made  the  transparency  on  a  whole 
plate,  but  of  course  the  half  plate  would  have  been  the  correct 
sise  to  have  produced  the  transparency  on. 

(To  he  continued.) 


HALATION. 

Dbab  Sib,— You  will  perhaps  think  me  rather  pre- 
aamptaoas,  bat  on  reading  the  able  article  of  Dr.  Tolloch  in 
this  week's  Kaws  on  Halation— I  myself  having   tried  % 
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number  of  different  things  to  prevent  it — have  foand  the 
very  beet  thing  is  a  vegetable  black,  a  piece  of  which  I 
enclose.  Scraped  with  a  pen-knife  it  is  ased  with  a  little 
table  beer,  applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  flat 
earners  hair  brush.  I  send  you  also  by  this  post  a  photo- 
graph of  an  interior,  the  windows  opposite  the  lens  being 
blue  and  white  glass,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
perceptible  halation.  I  might  mention  that  the  black 
comes  oft  immediately  on  being  wetted. — I  am  dear  sir, 
yours  obediently,  F.  W.  BaoADBEAn. 

[llie  photograph  which   Mr.   Broadhead  sends  quite 
bean  out  his  statement. — Ed.  F.K.] 


THE  ETHER  LIME-LIGHT, 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  two  crrato  in  the  article 
on  the  above  ?  In  the  sixth  and  ninth  paragraphs,  for 
liquid  ether  being  (in  three  places)  spoken  of  as  driven 
*<  witJb  "  the  oxygen  supply- tube  or  oxygen-bag,  it  should 
read  '*  into,^'  as,  no  doubt,  most  have  discovered.  And 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  two,  referring  to  safety  chambers, 
instead  of  '^  heat  '*  being  required,  it  should  read :  *''  They, 
however,  reduce  the  pressure  and  the  light  considerably, 
and  two  cwt.  will  be  needed  to  get  the  same  result  as  with 
one  cwt.  without  them."  Lewis  W  right. 

A  CAUTION. 

Sib,— I  write  as  soon  as  I  can  to  ask  yon  to  insert  a  cau- 
tion in  your  next  issue.  A  stout  elderly  man,  with  a 
plausible  manner,  is  going  about  amongst  photographers 
with  apparent  introductions  from  other  photographers 
who  do  not  do  the  special  kind  of  work  he  comes  about. 
He  represents  that  some,  important  work  is  immediately 
wanted  by  some  well-known  firm,  makes  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  photographer  to  wait  on  said  fitm,  subject  to 
their  reply  to  the  memorandum  he  asks  for,  and  of  course 
X)btains,  to  use  against  some  other  probable  victim.  When 
he  goes  he  suggests  drinking  your  health  over  the  import- 
ant introduction.  He  looks  bo  respectable  and  genuine 
that  I  dare  say  he  sometimes  sncceedB  better  than  he  did 
with  me — I  gave  him  a  few  pence.  When  he  had  gone  I 
telegraphed  to  the  firm  he  professed  to  come  from  for 
fuller  instructions,  and  got  a  letter  to-day  saying  they  had 
half-a-dozen  letters  and  telegrams  about  the  same  thing. 
They  do  not  want  any  photographing  done,  and  would 
like  to  bring  the  man  to  justice,  and  say  that  he  has  been 
going  by  the  name  of  *'  Herbert.*' — Yours  truly,  H.  D. 


l^xttuth'mi%  at  S^aatiiu. 


London  and  Pboyincial  Photoqraphio  Association. 

A  MXETINQ  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  ISth  inst, 
Mr.  A  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

The  osual  routine  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
Chairman  invited  Mr.  T.  Solas,  F.C.8.,  to  deliver  his  promised 
lecturette  on  ''  Photo-Block  Printing.' 

Mb.  Bolas  commenced  by  raying  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  every  photographer  that  his  prints  should  be 
permanent.  The  future  of  photog^phy  will  not  be  very 
promising  if  the  silver  print  holds  its  own  against  permanent 
printing.  He  remembered  asking  Mr.  EdwaroU  some  eight  or 
nine  yejuns  ago  what  he  considered  was  likely  to  be  the  printing 
process  of  the  future.  Mr.  Edwards  at  once  replied,  block 
printing.  The  results  recently  obtained  indicated  that  he  was 
ridbt. 

^lectrotype  and  other  block  processes  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  old ;  but  it  a  only  recently  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  these  block  processes.  To  give  a  list  of  all  the  photo-block 
processes  actually  at  work,  and  treat  each,  separately,  would 
occupy  a  dozen  lecturettes,  therefore  only  the  most  practical 
will    be  dealt  with,  touching  on  points  here  and  there. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Paul  Pretaoh  came  from  Viennai  and, 
with  the  perseverance  worthy  of  a  great  man,  attempted  to 


introduce  his  method  of  printing  in  half  tone  by  means  of  the 
reticulation  bichromated  gelatine  undergoes  when  soaked  in 
water,  after  being  acted  upon  by  light,  this  serving  as  the  basis 
for  producing  an  electrotype. 

If  bichromated  gelatine  is  poured  over  a  plate,  dried,  and  ex« 
posed  to  light  under  the  negative,  then  soaked  in  water,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  smoothness  is  on  the  portions  which  have 
been  most  exposed ;  these  constitute  the  blacks. 

The  Pretsch  process  was  not  worked  much  oommercially.  A 
block  illustrating  the  method  will  be  passed  round — this  block 
having  been  used  in  printing  an  illustration  of  the  process  in  the 
Photooraphio  Kbws,  and  in  the  current  Tbab-Book,  page  80. 

The  company  formed  to  work  the  process  came  to  gii«f,  but 
Mr.  Dallas,  who  was  with  them,  makes  blocks  of  a  similar 
character.  A  Dallas  block  and  print  will  now  be  naased  round. 
Mr.  Debenham,  who  made  the  negative,  sent  it  to  Mr.  DaUas,  and 
here  is  a  print.  The  lights  and  shades  are  worthy  of  notioe. 
The  Pretsch  block,  and  probably  the  Dallas  blocks,  are  mouldedt 
as  already  stated,  from  Uie  reticulated  gelatine  original. 

Perhaps  it  ia  scarcely  worth  while  to  lecture  on  lithogn^ihT 
or  zincography.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  fatty  ioiage  is  taken  which 
adheres  to  the  stone,  the  stone  being  next  moistened  with  gum- 
water.  An  inky  roller  is  then  passed  over ;  the  damp  parts  re- 
fuse to  take  the  ink.  The  image  on  zinc  or  stone  naav 
be  converted  into  a  typographic  block  by  treatment  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  away  the  bare  stone 
or  metal  to  a  certain  depth.  Some  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  acid  working  underneath  or  under  a  cutting,  and  tnus  de- 
stroying the  fine  lines ;  by  dusting  with  fine  resin-powder  and 
warming  the  plate,  this  is  in  a  measure  prevented.  Much  work 
of  this  kind  is  carried  on  daily  in  many  houses  in  London. 

Examples  of  zinc  blocks  and  fatty  images  on  stone  having 
been  passed  round,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say,  that  the  pfo- 
duction  of  a  transfer  in  fatty  ink  is  equivalent  to  a  block.  A 
great  many  processes  might  oe  mentioned,  but  enough  would  be 
said  to  indicate  t^e  method  of  obtaining  an  inky  transfer. 

Translating  a  Woodbury  relief  into  line  or  stipple  was  nest 
dealt  with,  in  their  application  to  photographic  images,  showing 
the  relation  of  tone.  A  gelatine  relief  on  glass  having  been 
passed  round,  the  lecturer  said  it  would  be  understood  from  that 
what  the  nature  of  a  relief  is.  The  thin  portions  represent  the 
lights,  and  the  thick  portions  the  dark. 

Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  inks  a  Woodbury  relief  with  ordin- 
ary printer's  ink.  An  ordinary  printing  roller  inked,  and  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  the  relief^  is  psimod  over. 
If  a  sheet  of  ordinary  white  paper  is  laid  on  and  preosure  api|lied, 
we  should  get  an  intense  black  and  white  image ;  if  grained 
paper  be  uaed,  we  shall  obtain  an  image  with  half  tones.  If  wa 
were  to  examine  this  grained  paper  under  a  microaoope,  wa 
should  see  a  number  of  pyramids.  A  relief  was  inked  and 
placed  in  a  small  press  with  thicknesses  of  grained  paper  to  illus- 
trate Ivea*  method  of  converting  Woodbury  rdUefs  into  half- 
tone. 

An  Ives*  block  and  print  from  the  same  were  passed  round, 
the  print  being  made  in  an  ordinary  machine,  throwing  off 
twelve  hundred  impreasions  per  hour,  and  in  which  no  particular 
care  was  taken.  Comparing  the  rapidity  of  silver  printing,  it 
sometimes  in  dull  weather  requires  two  days  to  get  a  single 
print  against  twelve  hundred  per  hour ;  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  silver  prints  fade,  and  block  prints  do  not^  a  good 
deal  of  advantage  rests  on  the  block  method. 

Other  methods  have  been  devised,  and  exceedingly  fine  work 

has  been  done.    Here  is  an  example  of  the  Meisenbach  prooeHi 

in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quality.    Blook-printing  Vy 

photographic  means  is  in  its  infancy.    When  the  manipulatMms 

nave  been  studied  out  as  much  as  sUver  printing*  we  may  obtain 

results  quite  equal.    At  all  events,  in  the  example  now  ahown 

there  is  a  very  good  attempt  of  quality.    Three  methods  of  ooii* 

verting  Woodbury  reliefs  into    stipple   have    recently  been 

patented  by  Zuooato.    The  first  consists  in  planing  metal  into  a 

series  of  pyramids  or  ridges ;  this  is  inked,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid 

on  it,  over  this  the  relief,  when  a  transfer  is  obtained  by  means  of 

pressure.    In  the  second  case^  fine  gauze  is  introduced ;  while  in 

the  third  case  the  relief  is  pressed  against  a  stippled  or  grained 

impression  on  a  zinc  plate  or  lithographic  stone.    This  causae  a 

spreading  out  of  the  lines,  which,  uniting,  forms  the  blacka  of  the 

picture.    Mr.  Bolaa  concluded  hj  referring  to  Mr.  Woodbury's 

method  of  backing  up  the  negative  with  fine  or  coarse  net^  and 

from  this  making  a  grained  relief,  promising  on  some  future  oooft- 

sion,  when  the  competition  is  keener  against  silver  printlngi  to 

renew  the  subjeot. 
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Tlie  Chatbman,  in  moying  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  Mr.  Bolas,  said 
they  had  all  listened  to  his  lecture  with  the  greatest  interest  fie, 
the  Chairman,  well  remembered  aBsisting  Paul  Pretsch  to  make 
eleetro-type  blocks  twenty-nine  years  ago. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded,  the  Chairman 
invited  a  discussion  or  questions  to  the  lecturer. 

yir.  W.  M.  Atbss,  having  spoken  very  highly  of  the  work  pro- 
daoed  by  Paul  Pretsch,  and  his  acquaintance  with  that  gentle- 
man,  contended  that  silver  prints  properly  produced  are 
permanent. 

Mr.  J.  Babkvb  wished  to  know  how  a  gelatine  relief  is  made  ? 
which  roller  is  the  most  suitable  to  employ  ?  and  may  common 
iinennv  ink  be  used  ? 

ifr.  BolaB  replied  that  a  strong  gelatine  solution  is  made 
(such  as  Kelson's  No.  2  being  used)  in  which  sugar  and  bi-chro- 
mate  of  potash  is  dissolved,  paper  is  coated  with  the  melted 
miztara  to  the  depth  of  2  m.m.,  dried,  exposed  under  a  suitable 
negative,  rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble  in  the  exposed  parts. 
The  paper  is  then  soaked  in  water,  and  mounted  on  a  glass 
plate;  as  the  gelatine  softens,  the  paper  can  be  stripped  off. 
With  regard  to  the  other  questions.  The  ordinary  lithographic 
roller  made  of  sheep^n  is  suitable ;  the  composition  roller, 
made  of  glae  and  treacle^  is  not  suited  for  stone  work,  on  account 
of  the  moisture  present ;  it  may  be  used  for  anythiug  not  in  itself 
damp.  Very  good  prints  can  be  obtained  with  sixpenny  iuk  if 
it  is  a  good  sample ;  but  as  so  little  is  required,  a  more 
expensive  ink  is  preferable,  as  it  will  go  farther,  and  is  of  better 
oofonr. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HBNDERflON  enquired  if  the  amount  of  relief  was 
in  any  way  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  coaUng  ? 

Mr.  BoLAS. — ^No.  Provided  the  coating  ia  thick  enough,  the 
depth  of  relief  is  determined  by  the  action  of  light. 

Mr.  HESiDRBaov  desired  to  know  what  effect  would  be  gained 
by  the  addition  of  a  hard  cutting  substance  to  the  ink. 

Mr.  BoLA9  instanced  the  photo-gravure  process  designed  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  examples  of  these  being  shown  at  the  recent 
leetnres  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  suggested  crushed  hard  bottle  glass  as  being 
mitable. 

Mr.  Babkkb  suggested  glass-paper,  which  could  be  easily 
procured  of  suitable  grain. 

Mr.  BoLAS  said  crushed  glass  suitably  prepared  ia  nn  article  of 
oommeroe* 

Mr.  HiNDEitBON  did  not  think  Sprague*s  ink-photo  process 
ftDswered  the  requirements  of  photographers. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Habb.^Is  Sprague's  process  worked  like  any  shown 
this  evening? 

Mr.  BOLAB  said  the  general  impression  is,  a  fatty  image  is  put 
en  a  litho  stone,  the  stipple  being  either  a  Pretsch  grain  or 
mechanical.  Very  good  results  are  obtained  by  the  process,  and 
in  judging  the  capabilities  of  a  process,  only  the  best,  not  the 
went  examples,  should  be  taken.  Probably  Mr.  Henderson 
would  agree  with  him,  that  there  are  good  and  bad  collodion 
negatives  as  well  as  many  bad  silver  prints. 

Mr.  J.  TbaillTaTlor.— Is  Mr.  Bolas  acquainted  with  a  process 
■aggested  some  years  ago  by  Winstanley,  ard  which  he  (Mr. 
T^lor)  thought  was  the  first  application  of  the  Woodbury  process 
to  block-printiug?  Mr.  Taylor  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
manner  ol  arranging  a  quantity  of  suitably-shaped  needles  so  as 
to  permit  their  falling  by  gravity  on  the  film ;  in  this  state  the 
needles  are  clamped,  raised,  and  the  series  of  points  have  a  flat 
atone  passed  over  them.  This  leaves  them  either  sharp  or 
bloat,  depending  on  the  irregularity  of  the  gelatine  surface,  the 
impression  being  a  counterpart  of  the  negative,  the  small  dot 
formlojc  the  lights,  and  the  larger  dot  the  blacks. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  a  client  consulted  him  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
■nbject,  and  he  went  into  the  matter.  There  were  mechanical 
dittealties  not  easy  to  overcome,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of 
gettiag  square  needles  manufactured  perfectly  true,  led  him  to 
oonnder  the  method  impracticable. 

Mr.  Hkhderson  said  Mr.  Bullock  (Leamington)  introduced  a 
process  some  years  ago  similar  to  Messrs.  Sprague*s. 

Mr.  Bolas  replied  that  in  1866  the  Photoobaphic  News  gave 
illoatFations  of  the  process. 

The  Chaibman  having  thanked  the  lecturer  for  replying  to  the 
qusMtions,  announced  the  presentation  of  two  booksi  for  the 
8o(»ety*8  library,  for  which  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded. 

PhOTOOBAPBEBB'   BB.SEVOLEIfT  ASSOCIATION. 

A  8FBCIAL  Board   meeting   was  held  on  the  5th  inst,,  at  181, 
Alden^gUe  Street. 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  xead  and 
confirmed, 

Messrs.  Muller  and  Collins  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  list  of  members  requiring  situations  and  correspondence 
was  then  submitted. 

The  following  alteration  of  Rule  4,  clause  I,  was  then  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ashman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ganly — "  That  subscrip- 
tions snail  be  10s.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or 
yearly,  which  shall  entitle  the  subscriber  to  one  vote  at  general 
and  special  general  meetings  ;  also  at  each  election  of  pensioners. 
Rule  4,  line  9,  word  benefit,  be  struck  out." 

Mr.  Ashman,  speaking  in  support  of  his  proposition,  said  the 
existing  rule  did  not  allow  an  nonorary  subgpriber  to  receive 
assistance  should  misfortune  overtake  him.  That  he  considered 
a  mistAke,  and  to  his  knowledge  deterred  some  of  the  profession 
from  supporting  the  Association.  He  had  no  fear  that  by  re- 
moving the  distinction  between  the  classes,  that  those  gentlemen 
who  had  hitherto  ranked  as  honorary  members  would  withdraw 
their  support ;  the  proposition  gave  them  the  option  of  being 
donors,  or  donors  and  members.  He  would  like  to  see  them 
enrolled  as  members,  and  the  balance  of  their  usual  subscription 
considered  as  a  donation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  enable 
those  whose  position  was  not  fully  assured,  to  feel  '>  .t  in  case 
of  need  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  support  whic^  ..o  Society 
could  render.  Again,  the  reduction  of  the  subscription  would 
enable  the  assistants  who  could  not  afford  tosubsciibe  the  yearly 
subscription  in  once,  to  do  so  by  two  payments  of  5s.,  or  four  of 
2s.  6d.,  as  circumstances  would  permit.  This  he  believed  would 
considerably  augment  the  strength  of  the  Society,  and  that  most 
desirable  object  having  been  attained,  the  success  of  the  Society 
was  certain. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Hall,  Thome,  and  others  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  proposition,  which  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Collins,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Collins,  was  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded. 


NeWOASTLE-ON-TtNB  and  NoBTHBBN  COUNTIEB'  PflOTOaBAPHIO 

Association. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  College 
of  Physical  Science,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst,  Mr.  J.  B.  Patnb 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  passed 
Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  Mr.  John  Bussell,  Mr.  J.  H.  Inness,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moigan  were  nominated  for  membership. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fbebman  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Permanency  ef 
SUver  Prints  "  (see  page  182). 

The  Ceaibhan  remarked  that  the  subject  was  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  and  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  to 
speak  and  write  on  such  a  subject  than  Mr.  Freeman.  Person- 
ally, his  own  experience  of  silver  printing  had  been  considerable, 
and  he  detailed  an  experiment  he  had  conducted  some  time  ago. 
A  sheet  of  paper  was  sensitized,  divided  in  two,  and  these  halves 
were  printed  together  to  the  same  depth  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  a  mask,  and  vignetted.  One-half  was  toned,  and  the  other 
not  toned.  They  were  fixed  together,  washed  together,  mounted 
together  on  the  same  mount,  and  exposed  together  to  sunlight. 
The  toned  print  began  to  fade  in  the  vignett^  portion,  and  in 
three  months  had  faded  altogether.  He  (the  Chairman)  re- 
marked that  this  had  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  wa^  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  sel  d*or  bath , 
and  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  on  the  use  of 
ready-sensitized  papers,  especially  those  prepared  with  albumen 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  had  used  ready- 
sensitized  paper  for  many  years,  had  always  found  it  equal  in 
quality  to  the  piper  he  had  sensitized  himself,  and  far  less 
trouble.  He  used  a  toning  bath  composed  of  chloride  of  gold 
and  washing  soda,  being  careful .  not  to  use  too  much  of  the 
latter,  and  he  always  took  care  to  have  his  fixing-bath  alkaline. 
Carbonate  of  ammonit,  in  the  ['roportion  of  about  two  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  hjpo.  solution,  was  used.  He  thought  that 
damp  was  chiefly  to  blame  in  cases  of  fading,  and  some  mount- 
ants  were  totally  unsuitable.  He  preferred  himself,  for  mounting 
purposes,  a  solution  of  gelatine  with  a  large  proportion  of 
alcohol  added. 

Mr.  E.  Sawteb  advocated  the  use  of  warm  water  for  washing 
prints. 

The  Chaxbhah  ceminded  members  that  the  late  Proftifor 
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ICarreoo,  in  a  paper  read  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  uf  the 
Aaeocialion,  proved,  fr6m  experiments,  that  the  copious  washing 
of  silver  prints  so  much  recommended  in  photographic  text- 
books was  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  with  oire  the  hypo 
could  be  easily,  perfectly,  and  quickly  eliminated. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  deprecated  the  practice  some  photographers 
had  of  overworking  their  )^ths.  fie  always  made  fresh  baths, 
using  as  much  gold  as  was  necessary,  and  then  discarding  the 
bath.  He  considered  that  gold  was  one  of  the  cheapest  chemicals 
they  used. 

Mr.  Pboctob  said  he  had  no  prints  by  him.  He  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Pattinson,  produced  many 
years  ago  the  first  prints  ever  doue  in  Newcastle.  They  were 
on  plain  paper,  saJted,  and  sensitized ;  but  they  faded  very 
quickly.  That  was  before  the  introduction  of  albumen.  He 
(Mr.  Proctor)  thought  very  little  was  known  then  of  the  cause 
of  fading,  and  that  they  knew  very  little  even  now  of  the  matter. 
The  metals  forming  the  tones  of  the  print  would  be  probably  in 
the  form  of  sulphide,  and  this  might  eventually  turn  to  sulphate  ; 
but,  whatever  they  were,  damp  and  sunlight  would  favour  such 
chemical  changes. 

Mr.  Freeman  narrated  his  first  experience  with  ready-sensi- 
tixed  paper,  and  the  failore  (by  faiUng)  which  resulted.  He 
would  not  condemn  all  ready-sensitised  papers,  as  ho  had  found 
some  to  be  excellent  in  all  respects.  He  (Mr.  Freeman)  showed, 
at  the  close  of  his  paper,  a  large  number  of  prints  of  various 
ages.  Some  mounted  cartes  of  the  Kxhibition  of  1862  were 
excellent.  They  were  toned  in  the  sel  d'or  bath,  and  mounted, 
he  stated,  with  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  gum-arabic 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chaismav,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Freeman. 


Glaboow  and  West  of  Scotland  Aicateus  Photoobaphic 

Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu- 
tion Rooms,  Qlasgow,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  March,  Mr.  Hugh 
Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  F.  C.  Buchanan,  James  Harvey,  A.  W.  Hogg,  and 
John  Sheriff,  were  elected  members. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
take  a  lease  of  premises  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Association,  the 
rooms  to  be  used  for  meetings,  demonstrations,  &c. ;  members 
also  having  a  right  to  use  them  for  any  of  their  operations  con- 
nected wiUi  photography. 

Mr.  Lanq,  Junr.,  then  read  his  lecture  "On  Bichromated 
Gelatine  Films  and  the  Stannotype  Process  "  (see  page  186),  and 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  whole  process  of  Stannotype  printing, 
and  threw  off  anumber  of  prints  at  t^e  meeting  from  moulds  made 
by  himself.  The  interest  of  Mr.  Lang's  lecture  was  much  en- 
hanced by  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens  of  the  various  bichro- 
mated processes,  and  some  exquisite  Stannotype  prints,  all  very 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Woodbury  for  the  occasion. 

The  meeting  awarded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Woodbury  for  his  kindness  in  sending  the  specimens  ;  and  the 
same  compliment  was  paid  Mr.  Lang  for  his  interesting  paper, 
and  for  the  immense  amount  of  trouble  he  had  taken  in  getting 
up  his  demonstration. 

The  P&saiDBNT  then  read  a  letter  of  resignation  from  Mr. 
SmitheUs,  the  Secretary,  who  is  leaving  Glasgow,  and  the  meet- 
ing passed  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smithells  for  all 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  George  Murray,  31,  8b.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow,  was 
appointed  new  secretuy . 

Glasgow  Photoo'^aphio  Association. 

The  tenth  general  meeting  of  f  Jie  session  wps  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  Councillor 
BoBBBTsON  in  tbe  chair. 

^  The  minute  of  the  last  meeting  was  read,  and  after  an  addi- 
tion— viz.,  the  exhibltiori  of  a  patented  camera  by  Mr.  S.  D. 
McKellen,  of  Manchestfr,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
McKellen — approved  ex. 

The  question -box  v/as  then  opened,  and  one  of  the  questions 
fonnd  in  it  raised  a  piight  discussion  which  was  not  satisfactorily 
settled,  viz.,  "  Doe?  the  luminous  paint  used  with  Warnerke^ 
Bansitometer  lose  its  power  through  time  ?  ** 

Mr.  Pabkeb  then  read  a  paper  on  a  sky -shade  invented  by  Mr 
Henderson,  of  Montreal.  As  a  special  article  will  be  published 
soon  on  this  ahade,  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  it  now. 


Mr.  MoGhds  then  exhibited  several  new  pieces  of  apparatus* 
Addenbrook's  instantaneous  shutter,  giving  an  exposure  as 
desired  from  ^th  of  a  second  to  8  seconds,  and  Oadett's  latest 
studio  shutter,  the  principle  of  which  is  a  sliding  front  raised  and 
lowered  by  the  usual  air-pressure  arrangement,  both  worked  very 
well,  and  were  much  appreciated  by  the  meeting.  He  also  exhi- 
bited Samuel's  new  patent  camera,  the  novelty  of  which  is  the 
dark-slide,  which  may  be  made  to  hold  any  number  of  plates.  It  is 
simply  a  box  twice  the  size  of  the  plates  to  be  used,  with  a  division 
in  the  centre  and  a  shutter  in  front  of  one  of  the  divisions.  The 
sensitive  plates,  in  blackened  tin  holders,  are  put  into  the  divirion 
behind  the  shutter.  When  it  is  withdrawn,  a  strong  spring 
pushes  the  plates  forward,  the  front  plate  takins;  the  place  of  the 
shutter.  It  is  now  in  position  for  exposure.  When  the  shutter 
is  pushed  back  again,  it  pushes  the  plate  before  it  into  the  other 
division  of  the  dark-slide,  which  projects  beyond  the  side  of  the 
camera.  This  oi)eration  is  repeated  until  all  tbe  plates  are  ex- 
posed. 

Mr.  DoDD  then  exhibited  a  combined  apparatus  for  varnishing 
negatives  and  distilling  water  which  he  has  used  constantly  with 
great  satisfaction  for  the  last  twelve  years.  It  is  a  flat  copper 
case  about  thirty  inches  square  and  two  inches  thick,  tinned  iu 
the  inside,  and  standing  at  an  angle  of  about  80^.  There  are 
hooks  at  intervals  on  ea^  side  to  which  are  ^tened  movable 
wooden  supports  for  different  sizes  of  negatives.  It  is  heated  by 
steam  conveyed  by  a  tube  from  a  smidl  tinned  copper  boiler 
heated  by  gas.  A  tube  in  one  of  the  comers  draws  oS  the  con- 
densed steam,  which,  if  the  apparatus  be  kept  free  from  dust,  is 
chemically  pure  distilled  water. 

The  Chaieman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Andrew  Mactear  to  re- 
read a  paper  which  he  prepared  for  the  Association  twenty  yean 
ago,  on  *'  The  History  of  Photography  in  Glasgow "  (see  page 
186). 

The  meeting  dosed  with  the  customary  votes  of  thanks. 


Edinbuboh  Fhotoobaphio  Soctett. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  6th  March, 
Mr.  W.  NiELBON  presiding. 

After  business  of  a  private  character,  which  occupied  more 
than  an  hour, 

Mr.  J.  H.  SiMFSOK  read  a  paper  entitled  '<  Recreation  in  Art," 
in  which,  after  referring  to  the  great  branches  of  art,  and  sn^ 
gestions  for  recreation  in  them,  he  referred  more  particularly  to 
photography  (see  page  183). 

The  set  of  transparencies  in  gelatino-chloride  by  Mr.  Cowan 
were  then  exhibited. 

The  Secbbtabt  intimated  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  on  hU 
recent  visit  to  Edinburgh,  had  promised  that  he  would  endeav- 
our to  get  members  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  beautiful 
productions,  and  Mr.  Cowau  had  most  courteously  sent  them. 
The  transparencies  were  examined  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  A.  Prinqle  stated  that  he  had  had  an  extended  experi- 
ence with  the  gelatino-chloride  plates,  having  experimented  with 
them  from  their  first  introduction.  Their  manipulation  was  so 
easy,  and  the  results  so  certain,  that  he  fancied  if  he  had  had 
failures  he  could  perhaps  have  given  better  information  as  to  the 
working  of  these  plates.  He  used  the  dullest  diffused  da]^-light 
to  impress  the  plates,  and  he  could  pretty  correctly  hit  anj 
colour  he  desired — ^the  larger  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  em- 
ployed in  the  developer,  the  larger  must  the  exposure  be.  He 
found  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  a  splendid  re- 
strainer — keeping  the  bright  lines  beautifully  dear.  From 
extended  experiments  he,  however,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  yet  no  gelatine  film  was  capable  of  yielding  such  dear 
and  brilliant  transparencies  as  collodion.  He  thought,  however, 
for  printing  on  opal,  the  gelatino-chloride  was  unappn>ached  for 
beauty.  He  preferred  to  devdop  a  red  image,  and  then  tone  to 
the  desired  colour — ^the  result  being  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
it  is  possible  to  see. 

Mr.  Albxanleb  Matheson  hai  come  to  the  same  conclusion^ 
and  he  found  that  when  transparencies  were  thrown  on^  the 
screen,  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  constitut- 
iug  a  good  transparency  invariably  selected  those  in  collodion 
from  any  kind  of  gelatine  transparency,  as  being  in  some  senae 
more  acceptable. 

Mr.  FoBQAN  had  only  tried  two  of  Mr.  Ck>wan's  plates,  and  he 
submitted  these.     They  were  both  successful. 

Mr.  Fbabise  had  tried  several  doaens,  chiefly  for  microscopic 
work,  and  found  them  much  superior  to  bromide  plates;  andao 
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rfmple  were  the  operations  and  requirements,  that  he  was  inva- 
liaUj  socoessfal. 

Mr.  J.  M.  TURNBULL  thought  those  who  required  a  perfect 
laaiem  slide  ought  to  fall  back  on  the  old  collodion -bromide. 
In  every  particular  the  dcTelopment  was  exceedingly  simple,  and 
as  certain  as  simple,  while  any  desired  result  could  be  obtained 
with  ease,  every  detail  being  under  most  thorough  control. 

Mr.  Pbikqli  entirely  agreed  with  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
Taniball*s. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  aftd  Mr.  Cowan  were 
accorded  by  acdamation. 

Hr.^  J.  M.  TUKNBULL  exhibited  a  new  slide-carrier  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  Mb  recent  wanderings  in  the  south.  He  did 
not  know  its  author,  but  it  was  admitted  by  all  present  as  pro- 
bably the  simplest  and  most  generally  acceptable  form  of  carrier 
for  a  single  lantern  that  could  be  found. 

Mr.  G.  Mitchell  exhibited  a  splendid  series  of  views  and 
animsl  studies,  by  Mr.  Reid,  of  Wisbaw.  They  were^examined 
with  great  interest,  and  greatly  admired. 

Tlie  Sbcbktabt  submitted  what  he  had  found  to  be  a  very 
Qseful  adhesive  material,  obtainable  at  a  very  low  price,  under 
the  name  of  "  Gloy."  He  was  afraid  to  recommend  it  for  mount- 
ing sQver  prints,  as  he  had  only  met  with  it  during  the  last  six 
veeks,  bat  a  silver  print  coated  on  both  sides  with  the  material 
had  not  undergone  any  change  during  that  time ;  but  for  every 
other  purpose  he  thought  it  greatly  superior  to  the  adhesive 
materiids  commonly  met  with.  It  dried  slowly  with  a  minimum 
of  "  codding,"  and  free  from  unevenness  of  body.  It  was  very 
elsaaly  in  use,  practically  transparent,  and  dried  with  a  slight 
l^oas.  By  the  addition  of  water  it  could  be  reduced  in  consist- 
ency, and  still  retain  great  tenacity,  and  it  seemed  well  suited 
for  many  purposes  where  ordinary  glue,  gum,  or  starches  did 
not  always  answer  satisfactorily.  By  the  courtesy  nf  Messrs. 
Fraser  and  Co.  he  was  able  to  distribute  samples  to  all  who 
desired  to  test  the  material.  Several  questions  were  asked  as  tu 
the  constitution  of  '*Qloy,"  but  the  only  thing  definitely 
announced  was  that  it  was  a  waste  product. 

Mr.  Fbasbb  said  that  when  potato-starch  was  boiled  in  a 
huH-marie  for  several  hours,  a  somewhat  similar  material 
resulted. 

The  Sbobbtabt  next  exhibited  a  new  American  camera,  which 
poassBsed  several  novel  features.  The  10  by  8  camera  with 
three  doable  slides  only  weighed  about  7^  lbs. ;  it  was,  neverthe- 
leea,  very  strong  and  rigid.  By  a  beautifully- finished  rack 
anranf^ement^  exceptional  length  for  focussing  was  available. 
The  bellows  were  of  india-rubber,  and  all  the  metal  work  was 
nM&elled.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  slides  could  be  used 
▼ertically  or  horizontally  without  altering  the  position  of  the 
eamera^  and  by  the  simplest  of  devices  the  unwitting  exposure 
of  the  same  plate  twice  was  prevented.  In  reply  to  a  number 
of  qaestions,  the  Secretary  intimated  that  Sir.  Atkinson,  of 
Liverpool,  would  answer  queries  as  to  other  sizes  of  these 


CAXBBnxii  UmvBRSiTY  Photoobaphio  Sooibtt. 

Amunivo  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Mr.  Scott's  Rooms, 
Trinity  Oollege,  on  Monday  last ;  Bf r.  Soott,  President,  being  in 
the  chair. 

The  minates  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
eoafirmed,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Wild  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society,  and  Mr.  Pritchard  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  Tbbabitbeb  then  read  a  statement  of  accounts,  which 
Bopeared  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

^le  Pbbsidbnt  then  called  upon  Mr.  Laurie  to  read  a  paper 
on  '*  Seiencific  Photography  in  1340." 

Mr.  LaUrib  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  theory  of  development,  and 
qooted  several  experimehts  by  Talbot,  Hunt,  snd  others. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Scott^  Harrison, 
and  Pritchard  took  put,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


BUBT    PH0T0QBA.PH10  AND    AbTS    ClUB. 

Tsn  first  conversazione  since  the  formation  of  this  Glab  took  place 
on  Tuesday  evening,  March  11th,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  when 
a  very  agreeable  evening  was  spent  by  about  240  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Around  the  room  were  placed  tables  on  which  were 
amuiged  photographs  of  notable  places  and  choice  bits  of  local 
■eenery,  the  work  of  the  members,  and  much  of  it  of  the  most 
eonunendable  character.    These  incladed  views  taken  ia  the  Fylde 


district  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Openshaw,  one  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  Club.  Mr.  William  Booth,  Hey  wood,  exhibited  views  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  &c.,  while  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  local 
and  other  scenery,  including  an  excellent  view  of  the  interior  of 
a  farmhouse  where  John  Wesley  preached,  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
J.  Nelson.  Mr.  W.  Palmer  contributed  an  oil  painting  of  the  old 
White  Lion  Inn,  Bolton  Street,  before  it  was  pulled  down,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Kishton,  a  number  of  views  on  the  Wharf.  Views  of  the 
district  through  which  the  river  Wyre  flows  were  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  Grundy,  junior.  Mr.  H.  M.  Dearden  had  no  less  than  80 
photographs  of  bits  of  local  and  other  scenery,  including  the 
interior  of  the  Bury  Gmmmar  School.  Mr.  F.  W.  Livsey 
(secretary)  contributed  29  views,  amongst  which  were  some 
capital  sea  pieces  produced  bv  the  instantaneous  process.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Barlow  had  several,  and  Xf r.  E  £ccles  a  flue  case  of  portraits. 
The  Bev.  J.  G .  Jeiordem  sent  two  excellent  waf  er-colonr  drawings, 
•*  April  on  the  Tare,  Norfolk,"  and  "  Quarry  Tramway,  Penmaen- 
mawr  ;*'  Mr.  Shaw  also  exhibited  a  figure  of  Hamlet,  the  gift  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and  some  portraits  of  Miss  Terry, 
haring  written  upon  the  back  by  that  lady  an  expression  Oi  thanks 
for  many  kindnesses  received. 

A  number  of  microscopes  were  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mellor,  Mr.  J.  Walmsley,  and  Mr.  J.  Nelson.  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor 
lent  some  beautiful  views  of  the  Bermudas  and  En-^'  -\  scenery, 
and 'a  pencil  drawing  of  Mrs.  Langtiy  by  Mr.  E.  W..  1  ii,  of  Sale. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  opened  the  prooeedmgs  by  briefly  givmg  those 
present  a  hearty  welcome.  He  remarked  that  clubs  of  that  kind 
were  doing  a  useful  work.  Toong  people  after  leaving  school,  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  mischief,  should  have  some  hobby,  whatever 
it  might  be,  for  their  leisure.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that 
that  those  having  similar  tastes  should  join  together  and  form 
clubs  such  as  that  was.  The  bulk  of  the  members  of  the  Glub  had 
taken  to  photography  as  their  hobby,  but  they  did  not  wish  to 
confine  the  Glub  to  that ;  they  wished  to  have  their  taste  improved, 
and  desired  those  to  join  the'society  who  devoted  their  spare  time 
to  the  brush  and  pencil  in  order  that  they  might  be  told  where 
they  hsd  gone  wrong,  so  that  their  photographic  views  might  be 
as  artistic  as  possible.  He  thanked  especially  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Manchester  Society  for  attendmg. 

Daring  the  evening  songs,  glees,  &c.,  were  given  by  a  number 
of  the  members  assisted  by  several  lady  friends  ;  and  a  number 
of  views  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Glub  were  shown  on  a 
screen  by  Mr.  Walmsley  by  means  ofthe  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 


Ihpbbial  Russian  Polttbchnto  Sooibtt. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  March  14  th. 

Lieut.  V.  Patloffski  explained  and  practically  demonstrated 
his  simplified  methods  for  producing  vitrifiable  enamels  on  china, 
porcelam,  opal,  &c.,  and  for  making  photographs  on  wood,  canvas, 
&c.,  for  engravers  and  painters. 

Mb.  Wabnebkb,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lieut. 
Pavloffski,  said,  that  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  he  was  sure 
would  make  quite  a  revolution  in  photo-ceramics,  as  such  an 
efiicient  process  must  tend  to  vulgarisa  both  photography  in 
enamel  colours  as  well  as  upon  womI,  two  branches  of  the  art 
which  are  as  yet  trade  secrets,  and  known  only  to  a  few. 


9;8l&  in  t(je  Sitniio. 


Photogbafhio  Sooibty  of  Gbbat  Bbitain. — The  next 
mid-monthly  meebngwill  bo  held  on  Tuesday  next,  March  26thi 
at  the  Ghillery,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8  p.m.,  and  it  is  expected 
that  Mr.  R.  Meldola  will  show  a  series  of  slides  from  his  photo- 
graphs  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Ghromo-Photo-Lithooapht. — We  are  glad  to  receive  practical 
evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Griggs  having  thoroughly  reorganized  his 
photo-lithographic  establishment  after  the  disastrous  fire  which 
we  reported  some  time  ago.  The  two  numbers  of  The  Journal 
of  Indian  Art  which  Mr.  Qriggs  sends  us  are  certainly  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  photo-lithographic  work  Most  of  the  reproduc- 
tions are,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  hand  drawings,  but  tha 
prints  are  in  some  instances  in  five  or  six  colours.  Plate  XIV., 
representing  a  silver  pen-ca^  and  ink-stand,  is  exquisitely  ren- 
dered in  two  degrees  of  silver  broaz3  and  black,  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult toHspeak  too  highly  of  the  multi-coloured  reproductions  of 
enamel  and  inlaid  ivory  work. 
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Frofbbsok  Rowland. — ^Professor  Rowland,  who  has  recently 
been  presented  with  the  Rumf  ord  medal  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  producing 
the  concave  refraction  grating  for  spectrum  work,  now  so  well- 
known,  tells  us  something  of  his  adaptation  of  the  grating  to  the 
camera.  He  says : — '*  Having  made  the  concave  grating,  I  in- 
vented a  simple  arrangement  for  mounting  it,  so  that  a  photo- 
graphic camera  should  move  along  the  arc  of  a  circle  at  one  end 
of  a  diameter,  upon  the  other  end  of  which  the  grating  was 
placed,  and  always  remain  in  focus.  With  this  apparatus,  one 
can  do  in  an  hour  what  formerly  took  days.  Moreover,  the  spec- 
tra obtained  are  always  normal  spectra,  and  every  inch  on  a 
photograph  represents  a  certain  number  of  wave-lengths.  After 
finishing  my  apparatus,  I  found  it  necessary  to  study  photography ; 
and  I  therefore  devoted  much  time  to  this  subject,  and  made  a 
special  study  of  all  known  emulsions.  I  discovered  that  an  emul- 
sion containing  eocene  enabled  me  to  photograph  from  the  violet 
down  to  the  D  line ;  and  other  emulsions  were  used  for  the  red 
rays.^  I  have  also  been  engaged  in  enlarging  my  negatives  and 
in  printing  from  these  negatives.  On  these  enlarged  photographs 
lines  are  doubled,  which  have  always  been  supposed  te  be  single. 
The  £  line  is  easily  doubled.  My  map  of  wave-lengths  is  based 
upon  Prof.  Charles  S.  Peirce's  measurements  of  the  wave-lengths 
of  a  line  in  the  green  portion  of  the  spectrum." 

EzPiiOsioxs  wiFH  THB  ETHOzvasM  LiaHT.— At  the  inquest 
on  the  Chadderton  accident,  held  on  Monday,  evidence  was 
brought  forward  which  seems  to  conclusively  prove  that  the 
explosion  arose  from  some  of  the  ether  being  drawn  back  into  the 
oxygen-bag,  and  the  following  is  the  finding  of  the  jury. 
**  William  Heywood  was  accidentally  suffocated  owing  to  the 
pressure  on  the  stairs  caused  by  a  panic  owing  to  an  explosion 
of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  ether  vapour  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  22nd  Februaiy.  They  append  to  their  verdict  the  following 
recommendations : — Ist,  The  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
eth-oxo.  gas  should  be  prohibited  at  public  entertainments.  2nd, 
That  a  recommendation  be  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary 
that  no  persons  should  be  permitted  to  give  exhibitions  of  ex- 
plosive gas  without  a  licence  for  such  purpose  first  obtained."  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  second  explosion  has  just  occurred  with 
the  ether-oxygen  light.  It  took  place  at  Famworth,  near  Bolton, 
on  the  17th  instant,  but  fortunately  no  serious  damage  was  done. 

The  Drtblophbnt  op  Ovxb-Expgsbd  Plates,— It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Sautter,  of  Ghaneva,  having  given  some  gelatino-bromide 

Slates  about  180  times  the  correct  exposure,  found  that  they  might 
e  made  to  yield  satisfactory  pictures  if  tiiey  were  treated  with 
bromide  of  potassium  before  development.  A  ten  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  the  bromide  was  used,  and  the  plates  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  for  one  to  two  minutes.  After  having  been  drained 
for  a  few  seconds,  they  were  developed  in  the  usual  oxalate  deve- 
loper, to  which  a  little  citric  acid  had  been  added. 

An  innovation,  says  the  JDaily  News,  was  introduced  in  parlia- 
mentary debate  yesterday.  Mr.  Broadhurst  illustrated  his  speech 
on  movinjg  the  second  reading  of  the  Leaseholders*  Bill  by  dis- 
tributing photographs  of  a  tumbledown  house.  It  was  labelled, 
**The  Fruits  of  Life  Leases  at  Malvern." 

Fbotooraphic  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  March  26,  the 
subject  tor  discussion  will  be,  "  The  Preparation  of  Lantern 
Slides."  This  being  a  lantern  night,  members  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  bring  slides  for  exhibition. 


90  fftttuttittuUvX%. 

*•*  We  eannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommunioations. 

^«  Van  Goolt.— 1.  Montteurdela  Fhotoffraphie,  published  at  18, 
Quai  Voltaire,  Paris.    2.  The  amount  is  not  likely  to  be  less. 
?•  "'""Three  articles  appenred  in  our  volume  for  1882,  and  they 
will  be  found  upon  pages  166,  246,  and  870  respectively. 

B.  B.  D.— 1.  Many  have  wished  to  obtain  it,  but  no  method  is 
known  at  present ;  indeed,  the  colour  changos  if  the  impression  is 
kept  m  a  dark  place  for  an  hour.  2.  The  beat  way  of  working 
when  a  particular  tint  is  desired  is  to  adopt  the  (so-called)  carbon 
process,  as  the  tissue  can  be  made  up  with  a  suitable  mixture  of 
pigments. 

C;  C.  Lyon. — The  most  convenient  method  is  the  process  of  double 
pnnting  to  which  you  refer. 

W.  Dawson— Either  all  the  negatives  must  be  upon  glass  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  thickness,  or  those  on  thin  glass  must  be 
adjusted  bv  placing  a  few  thicknesses  of  stout  paper  be&ind  the 


A.  H.— 'We  are  glad  to  have  made  the  matter  clear  to  you,  and 
hope  you  will  communicate  with  us  in  case  of  any  fmrther 
difficulty. 

B.  Evans.— Details  will  be  found  upon  page  498  of  the  last  volome 
of  the  Niws,  and  in  the  current  Yiab-Book.  If  any  diffloolty 
presents  itself  in  working,  do  not  fail  to  communicate  with  ns. 

Hbnrt  Crutchlby.— Judging  from  what  you  say,  we  think  it 
likely  that  the  plates  recently  supplied  have  been  made  with  a 
harder  gelatine.  If  this  is  so,  yon  will  have  to  prolong  the  deve- 
lopment in  order  to  allow  the  solution  to  suffldently  penetrate  the 
film. 

H.  J.  D. — Thank  yon ;  we  will  make  use  of  it  if  we  can. 

Tkos.  Widdop.— Thank  you  very  much  for  the  papers. 

Ebbw  Yalb. — The  next  is  that  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Qreat  Britain.    It  will  open  towards  the  end  of  September. 

Argbnt  Nit.— 1.  The  value  of  this  by  itself  would  probably  be 
nothing,  as  to  extract  the  silver  from  such  a  small  quantity  of 
residues  would  cost  more  than  the  worth  of  the  metal.  If  the 
whole  of  the  silver  originally  present  in  the  plates  were  recovered, 
it  might  be  worth  between  one  shilling  and  three  shillings.  2. 
We  wuuld  advise  you  to  be  cautious  in  making  a  claim,  and  to 
act  under  competent  advice. 

W.  M.  G. — The  additions  to  which  you  refer  are  not  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  original  copyright ;  but  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  ' 
additions,  a  second  registration  will  be  necessary. 

C.  B. — It  eannot  be  accurately  dessribed  as  a  new  invention,  as  an 
instrument  almost  identical  was  figured  in  tho  fburteenth  volume 
of  the  Photooraphio  Nbwb. 

Constant  Rbadbr. — 2.  Traoes  of  soluble  chlorides  are  invariaUj 
present,  hence  the  turbidity  which  arises  on  adding  nitrate  of 
silver.  2.  The  tissue  should  have  been  used  soon  after  it  was 
sensitised,  as  by  long  keeping  the  gelatinous  film  beoomea  totally 
insoluble  in  water.  3.  Tne  single  lens  will  answer  admirably ; 
indeed,  you  could  not  have  a  lens  better  suited  for  the  work. 

William  Fostbr. — ^Nitric  acid  will  dissolve  it  at  once,  and  the 
acid  need  not  be  very  strong.  Try  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
commercial  acid  and  six  parts  of  water.  2.  The  portrait  is  fairly 
good,  but  lighted  too  much  from  the  top. 

Bboinnbr. — ^1.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  purchase  such  an 
expensive  outfit  as  No.  3  at  present,  as  No.  4  will  serve  your 
purpose  very  well  until  you  have  made  considerable  progreae. 
2.  If  we  could  have  but  one,  we  should  select  the  third  on  your  list. 

Rubbn.  J——. — It  id  the  presence  of  iron  oxide  which  gives  it  a 
colour,  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use. 

J.  C.  M. — It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  so  there  is  evidently  some  mistake. 

C.  Morris. — 1.  Try  very  much  shorter  exposures.  2.  Imperfectly 
cleaned  glass.    3.  Send  us  further  particulars; 


BmployiiMiit  H^anted. 

Betoucher  (Lady),  London  prefetied.— M.  A.,  Photo.  Ifewi  Office. 
Assistant  in  Beception  Room,  &o.— F.  8.,  58,  Belsizo-rd.,  8.  Hampstead. 
Oolourist  and  Retoucher  (Lady).— Theta,  Photo,  Neio$  Office. 
Photo-ciaco.  or  Fhoto-litnoK.— E.  Beck,  7,  Fowell-^.,  Lancaster^.,  W. 
Assistant  Operator  and  Betoucher.— Alpha,  Photo.  Jfewt  Office. 
Betoucher  ft  Assist.  Op.— H.  Joyce,  Sandown-villas,  Fisherton,  Salisbury. 
Operator,  wet  and  dry.— J.  H.,  38,  Lansdown-rd.,  Dalston. 
Aisist.  Operator  ft  Betoucher.- T.  H  ,  58,  Gampden-st.,  Oampden-hill,  W. 
Betoucher  (Lady).— Otto  P/enninger,  St.  Gall.,  Switzerland. 
Qeneral  Assistant,  good  all-round.— M.  B.  C,  49,  Ledbury-cd.,  Bayswater. 
Betoucher  ft  Operator.— H.  F.,  120,  Alexandra-rd.,  Dereham-id.,  Nonrioh. 
General  Assistant  (Lady).— 0.  F.,  85,  Lamb's  Oonduit-st.,  W.O. 
Operator  ft  Betoucher.— J.  B.,  Photo.  Newt  Office. 
Vigoette  Printer  and  Toner.— P.  T.  P.,  4,  Wellington-st.,  Belfast 
Becep.-room,  young  Lady,  experienced.— A.  B.,  72,  Aaenby-eQ.,PecUiaaa. 
Assist.  Operator  (photons,  son).— Z^  o/o  Mr.  Gregory,  High-«t.,  Marlboro'. 
Oper.,  Betoucher,  ftc.  —Manager,  Taunt  ft  Co.,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
Beoep.-room,  Lady,  in  proy.— Alpha,  10,  Kempshed-rd.,  Albany-rd.,  8.B. 
Gen.  Assist.,  can  repair  apparatus.— T.  Edmunds,  2,  HavenrtOT.,  Ealing,  W. 
Lady,  in'studio,  can  tint.— A.  H.,  15,  Arlington-rd.,  N. 
Beoep.-room,  Spotting,  ftc.  (Lady),  flrst-class.— A.  B.,  Photo.  Jftfwt Office. 
Printer  ft  Toner,  flrst^ass.— Photo.  8,  Stile-gr ,  Gunnersbury,  Chiswiok. 
Assist.  Operator,  good  printer  ft  loner.— E.  W.,  81,  Sutherlaad-st.,  Pimlico. 
General  Assistant,  21/-.— G.  S.,  7,  Jefb:ies-st.,  Kentish  Town  Bead. 
Beoep.  Boom  Lady,  exp.— H.  Beale,  39,  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  Kensington. 
Botouoh.,  in  or  near  London.— Betouch.,  2,  Hanover-pl.,  B  >genr»-pk. 
Operator  or  Manager,  home  or  abroad.— A.  E.  Walker,  Eastwood,  notts. 

Bmployment    Offered. 

Printer  and  Tonor.->£.  W.  Lavender,  Tweedy  Buildings,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Photo-lithographer.— Biddle  andOouchnian,22,  Southwark-bridgeKrd.,  8.E. 
Operator  ft  Betoucher.  oxp.— Personally  to  W.  Phillips,  804,  Begcnt-st.,  W. 
Operator,  good  all-round,  sinjrle.— Ouckney  ft  Co.,  Buchester. 
Beoep-Boom,  Lady,  and  manage  Branch.— J.  K.,  14,  Mildmay-gi«T«,  K. 
Youth,  to  be  generally  useful.- 103,  Newgate-st.,  £.0. 
Betoucher  (Lady).— Universal  Printing  Company,  280,  High  Holbom. 
Positive  work,  smgle  man.— B.  W.  Pitt,  Devil's  ^yke.  Sus  ex. 
Chriimo.  Printer,  lady  or  gentleman.— Chromotype,  Photo.  New4  Office. 
Junior  Clerk.— Letter  only  to  Boning  ft  Small,  22,  Baker-st,  W. 
Printer,  Develop  Dry  Plates,  ft  Operate.— 9,  Widdicombe-ter.,  Barking-rd. 
Operator  ft  Pzittteri  Landscape  work,  fto.— Taunt  ft  Co.,  Oxford. 
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PH01X).TRANSFERS  FOR  ENAMELS  AND 

WOOD  BLOCKS. 

Last  week  we  annoaneed  that  Lieutenant  V.  Pavloffski  had 
oommanicaied  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Polytechnic  Society 
of  St.  Petersburg  a  new  and  important  method  of  pro- 
dudog  photo-enamels,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  more  yalnable 
stiU,  as  easy  plan  of  applying  photo-transfers  to  wood 
blocks.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  giving  our  readers 
the  practical  details  of  the  process — a  most  simple  one,  as 
they  will  perceive — and  by  way  of  preface  we  may  add, 
that  in  support  of  his  process,  Lieutenant  Pavloffski  pro- 
duced before  the  members  of  the  Russian  Society  some 
excellent  transfers  of  various  subiects.  The  method, 
therefore,  is  sbown  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  while 
in  further  proof,  if  such  were  needed  of  its  excellence,  we 
may  adduce  the  opinion  of  our  friend  Mr.  Warnerke,  who 
WIS  among  the  audience,  and  who  prognosticates  that  M. 
FSvloffski's  process  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
the  art  of  photo-enamelling  and  photo- wood-engraving. 

Be  this  as  it  mav,  photographers  have,  one  and  all,  to 
thank  M.  Pavloffski  for  so  generously  communicatiDg  the 
working  details  of  his  process,  and  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  his  fellow-workers  in  every  land  the  valuable  results 
of  lus  labours.  To  produce  an  effective  photograph  on 
wood  has  been  a  stumbling  block  for  years  past,  for 
although  engravers  have  called  photography  to  their  aid 
repeatedly,  the  transfer  of  the  photographic  film  to  box- 
wood is  still  a  matter  beset  with  much  difficulty.  Let  us 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  method  now  proposed  will  solve 
the  problem. 

We  will  come  at  once  to  the  details.  The  first  thing  is 
to  prepare  the  sensitive  film.  The  sensitive  compouod  is 
thus  made  up  :— 

Twenty-five  parts  of  the  best  picked  gum-arabic  are 
soaked  for  two  or  three  days  in  100  parts  of  distilled 
water,  or  in  water  previously  boiled  to  dispel  as  much  of 
the  air  as  possible.  When  dissolved,  the  gum  water  is 
strained  through  a  linen  cloth  into  an  evaporating  dish. 
Now  take  from  16  to  20  parts  of  vitrifiable  pigment,  if  for 
transfers  to  be  burnt  in,  or  of  calcined  lamp  black  if  for 
tranafer  to  wood,  canvas,  &c.,  or  for  other  similar  pur- 
poaea.  The  pigment  or  lamp-  black  must  be  very  carefully 
ground  upon  a  marble  slab  or  a  sheet  of  grouod  glass 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  gum  solution ;  then  there  is  added 
by  degrees  7  parts  of  crystallized  honey.  The  latter  is 
then  stirred  into  the  gum  water,  and  when  thoroughly  in- 
corporated, 6  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  are  added, 
previously  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  This  mixture, 
now  aensttive  to  light,  is  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
filtered  three  times  through  flannel,  and  finally  through 
dry  eottoD  wool.  This  solution  can  be  preserved  for 
nearly  a  week  in  a  dark  place. 


Patent  plate  glass,  which  has  previously  been  cleaned 
with  a  weak  solution  of  soluble  glass,  or  received  a  pre- 
liminary treatment  with  lump-sugar-water,  is  coated  as 
may  be  required  with  the  above  solution  heated  to  about 
190^  F.  to  dispel  any  air-bubbles  it  may  contain;  but 
the3e  prepared  plates  do  not  keep  more  than  two  days. 

Lieutenant  Pavloffski  does  not  regulate  the  thickness  of 
the  film  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  solution,  but  merely 
pours  a  pool  of  it  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  allows  it 
to  flow  all  over  like  collodion  ;  drains  the  superfluous  mix- 
ture off  at  one  corner,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceives  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  plate  can  be  seen  through,  he  places 
the  gla£8  in  an  horizontal  position  to  dry. 

A  marble  slab  heated  with  hot  water,  or  a  drying  cup- 
board, will  answer  the  purpose  of  preparation,  provided 
that  the  temperature  at  wnich  the  plates  sre  dried  is 
between  100^  and  120''  F.  Ualf-an- hour  suffices  for  their 
complete  desiccation.  While  yet  warm,  the  plates  are 
exposed,  the  negative  being  also  slightly  warmed,  and  as 
an  extra  precaution,  the  latter  should  be  dusted  over  with 
French  chalk  to  prevent  it  adhering  to  the  sensitive  sur- 
face. If  the  negative  is  not  quite  flat,  thin  sheets  of  mica 
will  be  found  preferable  to  plate  glass  as  a  support  for  the 
sensitive  compound. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  time  necessary  for  a  silver  print 
is  ample  exposure^ better  more  than  less,  as  the  develop- 
ment can  always  be  forced  in  case  of  over-exposure  ;  but 
hard  pictures  are  inevitable  if  the  film  is  under-exposed. 

After  removing  the  impressed  film  from  the  printing- 
frame,  coat  it  with  a  two  per  cent,  normal  collodion,  and 
when  this  is  thoroughly  set,  pour  a  stream  of  cold  water 
gently  over  it.  In  a  few  moments  the  collodion  commences 
to  blister ;  when  this  happens,  take  a  piece  of  paper  the 
same  size  as  the  plate  (but  not  highly  sized  nor  very 
thick),  and  place  it,  after  soaking  in  water,  on  the  collodion. 
Then  with  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  penknife  detach  the 
film  from  two  edges  of  the  plate,  and  raise  the  comer  very 
carefully.  The  collodion,  carrying  the  partly  developed 
picture,  will  adhere  to  the  paper,  and  can  be  stripped  off 
and  laid  film  upwards  on  a  clean  glass  plate,  when  it  is 
gently  sluiced  with  cold  water  until  it  is  nearly  free  from 
the  soluble  or  unexposed  mixture.  This  particular 
moment  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  development 
retarded  by  pouring  over  the  impression  very  dilute  spirit 
(20  parts  alcohol  to  100  of  water)  ;  afterwards  fiood  with 
equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water,  and  finally  pour  on  a  small 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,*  which  will  completely  arrest 
further  development,  and  the  picture  is  ready  for  trans* 
ferriog. 

Next  comes  the  transfer.  To  do  this,  take  the  enamel 
tabltt  or  wooden  block  as  the  case  may  be,  and  lay  the 
picture  face  upwards  on  the  reverse  eide  of  it.    Having 

*  These  soltttloiu  shoiUd  be  kept  readj  In  tbree  itoppered  bottles. 
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chosen  the  podtion  the  picture  is  to  occupy,  cat  round 
with  a  pur  of  Bcissom  close  to  the  edges ;  then  wipe  the 
surface  of  the  tablet  or  block,  and  coat  it  with  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  thick  gnm  mucilage  to  3  parts  of  weak  spirit. 
Four  a  little  of  the  same  mixture  on  to  the  picture,  and 
with  an  adroit  movement,  reyerse  the  picture  so  as  to  bring 
it  on  the  surface  it  is  intended  to  occupy,  slightly  press- 
ing it  with  a  linen  cloth  or  towel.  If  the  traosfer  is 
made  to  an  enamelled  tablet,  or  plate  or  glass,  thee  the 
drying  can  be  accelerated  by  heat ;  if  to  wood,  ivory,  or 
canvas,  then  it  must  be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  paper  support  may  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  transferred. 

To  wash  off  the  collodion,  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ether  are  used  at  first,  and  afterwards  ether  alone  ;  this 
dries  immediately  without  having  imparted  the  least 
humidity  to  the  boxwood  block.  This  last  point,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  as  ex- 
perienced engravers  very  well  know,  for  blocks  treated 
with  ordinary  liquids,  although  whole  and  sonnd  enough 
apparently  when  put  into  the  engravers'  hands,  not 
unfrequently  split  and  spoil  during  the  operation  of 
catting. 

As  soon  as  the  ether  has  evaporated,  the  picture  is  ready 
for  the  engraver,  without  any  varnish  or  protective  coating 
being  necessary  ;  its  hygroscopic  character  will  prevent  the 
film  from  peeling  off  or  splitting  during  the  operation  of 
catting,  neither  does  the  film,  such  as  it  is,  offer  any  re- 
iristance  to  the  graver,  as  his  breath  alone  is  sufiicient  to 
keep  it  in  a  supple  condition. 

Eevenons  a  nos — transfers.  If  for  enamelling,  the  collo- 
dion can  very  well  remain  on  them,  for  Lieut.  Favloffski 
assures  us  that  the  fire  consumes  it  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  resulting  picture. 

Previous  to  firing,  he  applies  the  glaze  in  the  following 
manner : — A  pad,  or  dabber  of  wool,  is  made,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  silk ;  with  this  pad  you  gently  apply  a  very  thin 
and  even  coating  of  varnish,  prepared  with  oil  of  lavender, 
thickened  essence  of  turpentine,  and  an  easily  fusible  glaze, 
the  whole  being  about  the  consistency  of  cream. 

The  firing  is  best  given  over  to  an  experienced  person 
if  the  photographer  is  unacquainted  with  the  process  ;  those 
who  undertake  to  burn  in  hand-painted  tiles,  plaques,  &c., 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  treating  photographs,  and  would 
scarcely  charge  exorbitant  prices. 

As  regards  the  pigments  to  be  used,  Lieut.  Pavloffsky 
recommends  oxide  of  copper  and  gold  purple  for  warm 
tones,  and  the  oxides  of  copper  and  cobalt  for  cold  tones ; 
no  admixture  of  fiux  or  glaze  is  needed  with  them. 

Another  way  of  applying  the  glaze  is  to  dab  the  picture 
over  with  the  varnish,  and  dust  the  glaze  over  the  tacky 
surface,  either  from  a  wide- mouthed  bottle  with  three  folds 
of  muslin  tied  over  it,  or  by  using  a  box  like  that  for 
strewing  powdered  resin  over  copper  plates  to  make  aqua- 
tinted  grounds  for  etching  purposes. 


THE  PROPRIETORSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Gbaduallt  and  surely  we  are  getting  the  law  on  the  side 
of  the  photographers.  Every  case  that  comes  before  our 
tribunals  on  the  subject  of  the  proprietorship  of  the 
negative  deserves  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  we  must  beg 
our  correspondents,  as  much  for  their  own  pakes  as  for  our 
own,  to  make  known  to  us  any  decisions  of  this  nature  that 
come  under  their  observation.  Lawyers,  as  everybody 
knows,  go  as  much  by  precedent  as  by  equity,  and  hence 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  place  on  record  every 
decision  pronounced  in  favour  of  photographers. 

Although  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  cite  some  half 
dozen  oases  in  which  the  proprietorship  of  the  negative  has 
teen  decide4  in  fayour  of  the  photographer,  these  deci- 


sions  have  for  the  most  part  been  given  abroad.  It  is  the 
rarest  occurrence  to  find  ihe  matter  in  dispute  in  an 
English  coart ;  atiU  we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  photographer — who  has  not  previously  bar- 
gained  to  take  a  negative  for  his  client — has  oeen  compelled 
to  give  np  the  negativCf  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  contract 
entered  into  to  supply  photographs.  The  case  decided  last 
week  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Wiluams,  Q.C.,  the  judge  at  the  Swan- 
sea Coanty  Court,  is  not  so  strong  as  one  in  which  the 
negative  of  an  ordinary  portrait  is  involved,  but  still  the 
dictum  of  the  learned  judge  is  clear  enough  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  one  which  our  professional  readers  should  bear 
in  mind. 

The  opposing  couiisers  contention  that  the  case  was  on 
all  fours  with  that  of  an  engineer  who  charges  a  customer 
with  a  steam  engine  at  £500,  and  for  patterns  in  making 
it,  £250,  and  where  the  customer  would  have  a  claim  to  the 
patterns,  since  he  paid  for  them,  can  in  no  way  be  com- 
pared to  the  case  of  the  photographer.  Had  the  latter 
charged  for  a  foreground  for  taking  the  pictures,  no  doubt 
the  customer  might  have  claimed  it ;  but  negatives,  as  the 
learned  judge  remarked,  are  rather  in  the  category  of 
tools,  and  a  workman  does  not  nsoally  part  with  these 
when  he  sends  home  his  work. 

However,  for  the  present,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the 
case  as  it  stands  in  the  Cambria  Daily  Leader  of  March 
21:- 

Mr.  Andrews,  photographer,  Wind  Street,  sued  Mr.  Robert 
Capper,  superintendent  of  the  Swansea  Harbour,  for  £5  8b.  6d. 
Mr.  Monger  appeared  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  QIasMdine  repre- 
sented the  defendioit.  The  claim  arose  in  connection  with 
certain  photographs  of  H.M.S.  Dwarfs  which  was  in  Swansea  in 
September  last.  Defendant  oommissioned  the  plaintiff  to  exe- 
cute views  of  the  vessel  on  her  arrival  inaud  departure  from  the 
port,  together  with  groups  of  officers  and  men  on  board— an 
order  which  the  plaintiff  duly  carried  out.  He  deliyered  severU 
copies  to  Mr.  Capper,  and  supplied  copies  to  others.  The 
amount  charged  was  £10  lis.  6d.,  £5  Ss.  6d.  of  which  was  for 
"  photographing  **  the  vessel  and  groups,  and  £6  Ss.  for  the 
copies  supplied.  Mr.  Capper  paid  for  Uie  copies  supplied,  and 
offered  to  pay  the  £5  8a.  6d.  if  Mr.  Andrews  handed  over  the 
ncigatives,  but  the  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  negatives  continued 
his  property.  For  the  defence,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Qlas- 
codine,  that  as  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  chaige  for  executing 
the  negatives,  they  belonged  to  the  defendant  who  gave  the 
order,  and  charged  for  making  them.  The  Judge :  If  you 
order  a  photograph,  unless  you  make  special  terms  for  the 
purchase  of  a  negative,  the  photographer  is  not  entitled  to  give 
it  up.  Mr.  Glasoodine  said  if  he  asked  a  man  to  make  sometMng 
for  him,  and  he  afterwards  asked  for  copies  and  paid  for  them, 
they  were  his.  if  a  photographer  chaiged  him  for  taking  a 
negative,  did  it  not  belong  to  him  ?~The  Judge :  No !  it  ii 
part  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  bu&ineea.  It  is  what  a 
photographer  uses  in  his  business  to  make  photographs.  Why 
should  he  part  with  the  instruments  of  his  trade?  A  negative 
may  be  a  secret  in  his  trade,  and  he  doe^  not  part  with  it  unleai 
there  is  a  contract  to  that  effect. — ^Mr.  Glascodine :  Suppose  I 
ask  a  man  to  make  me  an  engine  for  £600,  and  suppose  he 
charges  £250  for  the  patterns.  Do  the  patterns  belong  to  me  or 
do  they  not  t  If  he  charges  me  for  them,  they  are  mine.  It  he 
does  not  charge  me  for  them,  then  of  course  they  are  not  mine.— 
The  Judge :  But  here  he  does  not  charge  for  the  negative.  He 
charges  for  his  work  and  for  copies,  and  he  makes  an  estimate 
accordingly.  You  want  photographs  for  your  friends.  It 
does  not  matter  to  you  how  he  makes  or  produces 
them.  There  might  be  other  means  to  produce  what  you 
want ;  therefore  what  has  this  to  do  with  you  ?  He  charges  you 
for  the  expense  in  producing  what  you  want.  As  I  said  before, 
he  estimates  the  cost  of  producing,  but  does  not  sell  the  materisl 
used  in  production.  He  wants  it  for  other  purposes.  If  you 
Uke,  I  wUI  give  you  leave  to  appeal— Mr.  Qlasc»dine :  If  so,  that 
will  be  sufficient.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  note 
what  I  said  about  the  making  of  an  engine  and  the  pattemi. 
—His  Honour  :  Quite  so;  I  find  as  a  fact  that  the  photographer 
never  sold  the  negatives  to  the  defendant,  and  I  give  judgment 
for  the  amount  claimed  with  costs  and  advocator  fees.  I  give 
Mr.  Glascodine  leave  to  appeal,  I  think,  however,  it  will  bo 
useless  to  appeal. 
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PHOTOGBAPHY    OP    YELLOW    AND    BLUE    IN 
TBUE  PKOPORTION  OF  THEIR  INTENSITY. 

BY  DR,  H.  W.  VOGEL. 

It  iB  DOW  more  than  ten  years  since  that  I  published  an 
obserratlon  of  considerable  interest — viz.,  the  process  of 
''actiDising  non-actinic  rays/'  as  the  late  Wharton 
Simpson  called  it;  or  a  means  to  sensitize  bromide  and 
chloride  of  sikvr  [je  yellow,  green,  and  red  rays,  by  mix- 
ing them  with  certain  bodies  which  absorb  the  coloured 
rays  mentioned.  I  made  my  first  experiments  with  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun,  and  sacceeded  in  photographing  the 
nd  aad  yellow  part  of  it.  My  observations  and  views 
mel,  in  the  first  place,  with  some  oppositioo.  My  late 
friend,  Monckhoven,  doubted  them  at  first  altogether. 
Carey  Lea  tried  to  prove  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  first 
who  confirmed  my  results  was  Becqoere),  the  second 
Major  Waterhouse  of  Calcutta.  These  gentlemen  con- 
firmed the  principle  pronounced  by  me  in  1S7S  i-^That 
certain  d^s^  wMdi  have  a  powerful  absorbing  ajtion  for 
eakwred  rays^  make  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  diose  rays, 

1  proved  by  further  experiments  that  this  action  of  ab- 
sorbing agents  on  bromide  of  silver  is  met  with  only  under 
certain  favourable  conditions ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ordinary 
chemical  sensitizer,  which  combines  easily  with  bromine, 
or  chlorine,  or  iodine,  and  therefore  accelerates  the  action 
of  light  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  must  be  present. 
Tor  instance,  bromide  ot  silver  precipitated  with  an  excess 
of  nitrate,  well  washed,  and  dyed  with  f  uchsine,  is  sensi- 
sive  for  yellow  and  green  rays ;  but  if  it  is  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  the  fuchsine  has  no 
action  at  al).  Morphine,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  even  gela- 
tine, act  like  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  their 
presence  fuchsine  is  a  sensitizer  for  yellow  rays. 

Bat  all  these  researches  were,  at  first,  of  merely  scien- 
tific value  for  spectrum  analysis.  Already,  in  1873, 1 
tried  to  take  pictures  of  coloured  subjects  by  stained  bro- 
mide plates;  but  1  soon  observed  that  bromide  plates 
made  sensitive  for  the  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  showed 
only  a  trace  of  sensitiveness  for  the  yellow  colour  of  our 
pigment?.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  yellow  rays  of 
the  spectrum  are  many  thousand  times  more  intense  than 
the  yellow  rays  of  the  most  brillant  yellow  pigment.  But 
I  observed  (also  1873)  that  it  was  possible  to  get  a 
picture  of  a  dark  violet  ribbon  on  a  light  yellow  ground  in 
their  true  proportion  of  intensity  by  the  interposition  of 
a  yellow  glass,  which  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  blue 
rays. 

Tears  past,  and  yet  no  useful  application  came  of  these 
observations.  Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Albert  did  something 
in  1877.  But  they  aimed  too  high  ;  they  wanted  not  to 
reproduce  colours  by  photographic  tones,  but  by  colours 
again,  a  task  that  naturally  led  them  into  a  sea  of  difficulty, 
idbertand  Ducos  employed  for  their  purpose  coloured 
collodion  and  coloured  glass,  using  the  latter  to  sift  out 
nich  colours  as  they  did  not  want.  Cros,  in  Paris,  worked 
somewhat  after  the  same  fashion. 

Of  late  years,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  use  of 
the  principle  in  gelatine  photography.  Some  five  years 
ago  I  published  researches  on  the  subject,  showing  that 

glatine  plates  could  be  made  sensitive  to  certain  colours, 
isine  was  found  to  be  the  most  favourable  absorbing 
medium,  a  body  that  had  been  employed  in  collodion  by 
all  experienced  in  this  branch  of  photography,  having  been 
first  proprosed  for  the  purpose  by  Waterhouse.  Eosined 
gektine  plates  are  already  a  commercial  article,  and  have 
been  mannfactured  for  some  time  past  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Tailfer,  of  Paris.  Eosine,  I  found,  materially  im< 
proves  the  sensitiveness  of  the  yellow,  and  lessens  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates  for  blue.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
to  be  observed  in  other  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  in  fuch- 
sine, and  it  is  precisely  this  quality,  viz. — the  increase  of 
aeneitiveness  for  yellow,  and  decrease  for  blue  —that  is  of 
(he  Qtmoat  importance,  for  without  it,  in  photographing 


colours,  the  blue  would  act  as  powerfully  as  the  yellow, 
or,  in  other  words,  appear  as  bright  as  the  latter. 

I  examined  with  the  spectroscope  the  commercial  eosine 
plates,  and  found  that  for  yellow  rays  they  were  about 
double  as  sensitive  as  for  the  blue  ;  their  sensitiveness  for 
red,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  greater  than  in  ordinary 
plates.  Still  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  was  not  sufficient 
to  permit  thd  reproduction  in  their  true  proportion  of 
intensity  of  yellow  and  blue  colours  together ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  tried  if  it  were  not  possible  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  yellow  still  more,  as  well  as  to  increase 
also  the  sensitiveness  of  red.  In  both  these  objects,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  I  have  succeeded,  but  it  is  with  collodion, 
and  not  with  gelatine.  I  am  able  to  produce  wet  collodion 
plates  which  are  at  least  ten  times  more  sensitive  for 
yellow  than  for  blue.  With  such  plates  I  am  enabled,  in 
fact,  to  reproduce  yellow  objects  in  a  light  tint,  and  blue 
ones  in  a  dark  tint.  All  colours,  in  fact,  have  an  action 
upon  the  plates  so  long  as  these  colours  contain  yellow 
and  green  rays.  A  photograph  taken  of  the  colour-table 
that  appears  in  my  manual  gave  a  most  surprising  result ; 
the  light  green  came  out  lightest,  yellow  was  very  light 
indeed,  while  the  blue  gave  quitd  a  dark  photographic 
tint.    I  forward  you  a  print  from  the  negative. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  GREAT  SAHARA  WITH  A 

CAMERA. 

Bir  A  COCKNEY.^ 

The  railway  already  goes  beyond  S<Stif  on  its  way  to 
Algiers,  but  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three  years  before 
the  line  is  completed.  At  present  you  leave  the  train  at  a 
small  town  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Bordj-bou-Arreredj, 
where  very  simple  accommodation  awaits  the  traveller,  and 
then  take  diligence  to  Mt^n^rville,  another  station  on  the  line 
some  thirty  miles  this  side  of  Algiers.  You  begin  coaching 
at  six  in  the  morning  from  Bordj — I  found  out  you  may  call 
it  familiarly  Bordj  for  short,  if  you  like,  ^ter  the  manner 
of  Lucretia  of  that  name,  though  nobody  knows  this  but 
the  townspeople— and  you  continue  your  journey  through 
the  day  and  night  until  six  next  morning.  But  it  is  plea- 
sant travelling,  even  in  the  night-time,  for  the  air  is  never 
very  cold ;  moreover,  there  are  some  magnificent  views— 
the  Porte  de  Fer,  for  instance,  the  Gorge  de  Palaestro,  and 
the  snow-tipped  Atlas  range — sufiicient  to  keep  up  a  keen 
interest  the  whole  while. 

It  is  something,  too,  to  travel  onoe  more  in  old-fashionei 
style,  in  a  diligence,  after  the  manner  of  our  fathers,  when 
they  did  the  *^  grand  tour  ^'  through  Europe  fifty  years 
ago,  or,  to  make  a  more  familiar  comparison,  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Ledbury  when  he  made  his  first  trip  to 
Paris.  The  bigger  diligences  here  have  coup^,  banquette, 
intdrieur,  androtonde  all  complete  as  in  the  good  old  times, 
and  on  long  journies  I  should  think  they  are  quite  as 
painful  and  inconvenient  as  of  yore.  Still,  diligence 
travel  has  its  advantages.  If  you  are  active  of  limb, 
you  may  every  now  and  then  get  a  pleasant  walk  for  a 
mile  or  two,  while  the  halts  on  the  road  are  sufficiently 
long  and  frequent  to  permit  of  breakfasting  and  dining 
in  comfoit. 

As  1  said  before,  I  think  the  tourist  who  carries  a  camera 
should  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  character  rather 
than  nature,  aud  it  was  for  this  reason  I  determined  to 
photograph  our  diligence  at  the  first  opportunity.  This 
occurred  at  breakfast  time,  when  the  two  drive: ra— driving 
a  seven-horse  diligence  all  day  long  is  no  joke,  so  the 
two  men  relieved  each  other  every  stage — sat  down  soci- 
ably with  us  and  shared  the  meal.  As  I  wanted  to  take 
the  machine  at  the  moment  of  starting,  with  the  driver 
on  the  box,  ribbons  in  hand,  and  the  passengers  in  their 
places,  it  was  necessary  get  the  driver's  good  will  first  of 
all.    Now,  many  men  ia  this  world  are  nice  unassuming 
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fellows  enough  until  you  ask  them  a  Boiall  favour,  and 
then  the  nnezpeoted  poaidon  of  exercising  patronage 
suddenly  changes  their  nature.  Our  driyer  was  one  of 
this  class,  and  he  suddenly  became  rery  official  in  his 
demeanour,  as  soon  as  I  preferred  my  request  He 
hummed  and  ha*ad  and  really  did  not  know  whether  he 
could  sanction  such  a  thing.  <*It  won't  take  two  minutes," 
I  urged,  as  he  looked  so  serious  over  it  all.  No  doubt  he 
meant  to  comply  from  the  first,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
accord  permiasion  out  of  hand.  So,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, he  said ;  *^  Fas  plus  que  deux  minutes  ?  £h,  bien, 
soit.'' 

But  I  had  not  got  the  length  of  mv  petition.  I  asked 
him  and  his  comrade  to  take  their  places  and  have  every- 
thing ready  for  the  start,  that  the  picture  might  have 
some  *'  go  '*  in  it  And  to  facilitate  arrangements  I  men- 
tioned that  if  he  gave  me  his  name,  I  would  send  on  a 
copy  of  the  photograph. 

out  again  I  failed  to  evoke  any  show  of  enthusiasm. 
Ue  almost  seemed  offended,  and  I  thought  he  might  not 
have  understood ;  therefore,  in  a  smiling  mood,  I  pro  - 
dneed  a  pencil  from  my  pocket  to  write  down  his  name 
and  address.  He  took  no  notice,  but  gravely  drawing  a 
pocket-book  from  his  pouch,  handed  me  a  card . 


Al^CHINARD    PILS 


Boxdj-Bou'ira  (Algtfrie) 


I  bowed  and  took  it,  and  after  this  we  understood  each 
other  much  better.  The  camera  was  already  focused,  so 
that  as  soon  as  my  friend  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  box,  I 
let  fall  the  drop-shutter,  reversed  the  dark-slide,  and  im- 
pressed a  second  film  well  within  the  two  minutes  for  which 
I  had  bargained.  But  had  I  wished  for  half  an-hour  I 
oould  have  got  it,  now  that  the  proper  relation  of  passen- 
ger to  driver  was  set  fast  and  acknowledged. 

This  new  acquaintance  of  ours  could  be  sarcastic  enough 
when  he  chose.  He  had  a  difference  with  the  ostlers  as  to 
the  way  Uiey  harnessed  the  horses,  and  spoke  of  them  as 
'<  Messieurs  les  gardens  ;'*  while  a  native  passenger  who 
disputed  the  fare  and  handed  up  a  few  centimes  less  than  it 
flhould  be,  was  asked,  what  he  took  him  (the  driver)  for, 
and  whether  he  thought  that  he  (the  driver)  had 
oome  over  to  Algeria  by  the  last  boat.  Still,  he  was 
a  capital  companion  to  have  up  in  the  banquette,  and,  so 
long  as  he  was  treated  with  due  deference,  would  answer 
a  question  in  a  most  affable  minner.  For  his  sake  I  hope 
one  of  those  diligence  photographs  will  turn  out  all  right 
when  I  come  to  develop  them. 

Coming  from  £1  Eantara,  the  mount iin  fastnesses  on  the 
road  do  not  make  such  an  impression  on  the  traveller  as 
would  be  the  case  if  he  were  on  his  way  to  the  interior  from 
the  town  of  Algiers.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  road  presents 
many  interesting  features.  At  Bordj-Bonira  (the  word 
Bord  j  is  our  burgh  or  German  Burg),  where  dinner  is  served 
about  seven,  we  change  vehicles,  and  thence  we  see  little 
•f  the  way  until  Mdo<^rville  is  reached  on  the  railway. 

There  was  a  picture  I  much  longed  to  take,  for  it  was 
one  that  photography  could  have  done  justice  to;  unfor- 
tunately, there  were  more  serious  objections  to  its  beiog 
undertaken  than  the  mere  technical  one.  in  the  omnibus 
portion  of  the  vehicle  we  can  led  three  white-robed  Arabs 
of  stately  mien  and  spotless  exterior.  At  day- break,  and 
again  at  sunset,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  short  halt  to 
refresh  the  horses,  oar  native  passengers  got  down,  and 
proceeding  some  twenty  paces  to  the  right  of  the  vehicle, 


they  disrobed  and  engaged  in  prayer.  As  they  turned 
towards  the  declining  sun  with  arms  stretched  forth  and 
heads  lowered  to  the  earth,  its  glinting  rays  lit  up  every 
fold  of  their  white  raiment,  and  bathed  the  kneeling 
worshippers  in  a  flood  of  lurid  light  A  truly  eastern  pic- 
ture, it  wss  powerful  alike  in  its  devout  snd  its  artiatio 
character ;  and  somehow  it  called  to  mind  that  group  of 
wandering  shepherds  who  watched  from  afar  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  railway  to  Algiers  furnishes  a  succession  of  pleasing 
panoramas.  The  deep  blue  Mediterranean  comes  into  view 
once  more,  while  the  country  in  many  parts  is  fertile  to  a 
degree  with  its  green  com  fields,  leafy  trees,  and  fresh 
succulent  herbage.  Again,  as  you  near  the  city,  bright 
villas  of  white  stone  are  seen  upon  the  green  hills,  with 
gaily-decked  garders  and  trellissed  vines  and  orange  shrubs 
with  golden  fruit  still  hanging  to  the  stem,  while  feathery 
clematis  and  purple  flowering  creepers  cling  to  poreh 
and  portico.  Green  cacti  hedges  and  clumps  of  spear- 
pointed  aloes  line  the  roadways  too,  and  reoal  the 
generous  tropical  climfte. 

Algiers  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  yon 
first  sight  its  white- terraced  houses,  tier  above  tier,  border- 
ing the  sunny  bay,  the  blue  water  flecked  here  and  there 
with  snowy  sails.  The  Grand  Mosque,  with  its  huge 
white  dome,  is  a  wonderful  Undmark,  while  the  magnifi- 
cent stone  quays — all  seen  at  their  best  as  you  come  round 
the  bend  of  the  railway — and  the  fine  old-fashioned  har- 
bour, compose  a  superb  picture.  I  don^t  know  why,  but 
the  ancient  landing-places  and  arches  and  quaint  water- 
side steps  reminded  me  directly  of  the  Red  Rover  and  Dick 
Fid,  they  were  so  strange,  and  yet  so  familiar.  ^Then,  again, 
the  colonnades  made  up  of  hotels  and  caf^s,  and  faced  by 
a  broad  promenade  the  whole  front  of  the  sea,  are  a 
marvellous  sight,  and  the  handsome  stone  buildings,  topped 
here  and  there  by  a  grim  fort^  all  denote  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  city.  In  a  word,  Algiers  is  an  African  Brighton 
— the  very  name  of  the  principal  restaurateur  is  Moutton 
— and  serves  as  an  attractive  place  of  resort  every  year  to 
thousands  of  Europeans. 

From  our  windows  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Regence  there  is 
such  a  lovely  view  of  the  harbour  over  the  top  of  a  group 
of  palms,  that  my  last  two  plates  are  devoted  to  it.  It  is 
strange  to  think,  as  you  look  down  on  the  fashionables 
sauntering  to  and  fro  on  the  polished  asphalte,  andgase  at 
the  yachts  and  sleek  steamers  at  rest  on  the  smooth  water, 
that  scarce  fifty  years  ago  Algiers  was  the  headquarters  of 
piracy,  and  that  slaves— Eurt  paan  as  well  as  African- 
were  hard  at  work,  where  now  monsieur  sips  his  absinthe, 
and  madame  and  b€b^  promenade  with  their  white  chip 
bonnets  and  dainty  parasols.  Why,  even  in  Cwtain 
Marryat^s  day,  a  merchantman  in  difficulties  off  the 
Algerian  shore  was  certain  to  be  attacked  by  pirates,  their 
swift  boats  Ijing  perdiu  behind  the  headlands  you  can  see 
yonder.  The  Dej  of  Algiers  and  his  myrmidons  seem  to 
have  treated  all  Europeans  very  impartially;  thej 
made  no  difficulty  about  sacking  and  burning  any  ship 
they  could  capture*,  and  selling  the  crew  into  slavery.  The 
new  order  of  things  only  dates  from  1836. 

Yes,  all  my  films  are  exposed  and  my  camera  work  is 
done.  In  most  cases  I  have  duplicated,  for  I  found,  as  a 
rule,  so  much  time  involved  in  selecting  a  point  of  view, 
and  arranging  the  picture,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise 
not  to  make  as  sure  as  you  could  by  repeating  the  expo- 
sure. It  is  true  I  only  get  half  the  number  of  views  I 
might  have  secured,  bat  still  a  roving  photographer  may 
consider  himself  nretty  fortunate  if  every  other  plate 
gives  him  a  tolerable  pisture. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  read  over  the  descriptions  in  my 
pocket-book,  the  photographs  1  have  taken  seem  few  in- 
deed. '^'  Ah !  but  that's  not  the  worst  of  it,"  says  Jones, 
to  whom  I  appeal  for  sympathy.  '*  What's  not  the  worst 
of  it  ?  "  is  my  rather  curt  reply.  I  don't  want  to  have  a  row 
with  Jones;  I  hf^ve  kept  my  temper  pretty  well,  so  far,  j 
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fancy,  and  I  ahooldn't  like  jost  at  the  end  of  the  trip  to 
come  to  loggerheads.  What  I  moat  dislike  is  that  Jones 
always  speaks  with  a  quiet  dictatorial  manner  as  if  he 
most  be  right,  he  can't  help  it,  and  this  makes  him  all 
the  more  aggravating.  What  he  now  says  is,  as  it  were, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

'« What's  the  worst  of  it?  "  I  repeat. 

<'  I  mean,''  he  eontinaes,  *Hhat  eyen  the  photographs  yon 
haye  taken  are  not  Uie  best  bits.  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't 
go  in  more  for  some  of  the  women's  costumes  we  saw  at 
Cooatantine.  And  the  palm  trees  at  Biskra — ^youknow 
yoa  didn't  take  one  of  those  picturesque  trees  in  Landon's 
gardeiL." 

^  Go  on,"  1  said,  keeping  myself  quite  quiet. 

^  Well,  then  the  All  Babas  you  talked  about.  You 
bayen't  a  single  photograph  of  a  woodcutter  with  his 
donkey,  nor  of  a  mounted  Saracen,  nor  one  of  those 
Aladdin  shops  with  the  lanterns  hanging  up,  nor  the  inside 
of  a  harem,  nor  the  hall  of  a  mosqae,  nor  a  funeral 
proceosion — we  saw  lots  of  them — nor  a  marabout's  grave, 
nor  a  .... 

•'  Go  on." 

**  Well,  but  now  didn't  I  tell  you  time  after  time  not  to 
waste  a  plate,  but  look  out  for  something  better  ?  " 

^*  Tes,  after  waiting  till  I  had  exposed." 

**Not  always." 

"You  did." 

"  I  didn't." 

••  Yoa  did." 

I  print  no  more  of  this,  but  simply  beg  the  reader  to 
observe  that  I  had  the  last  word,  at  any  rate. 

Algiers  with  its  clubs  and  cafes  and  theatres  and  busy 
ahope,  and  better  still  its  green  lanes,  wooded  hills,  and 
bright,  blue  sea,  is  a  delightful  residence,  and  the  four  days 
we  spent  here,  after  our  rougher  journey  South,  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  Altogether  it  is  a  much  more 
charming  spot  than  the  town  of  Oran — about  twelve  hours 
by  rail—to  which  we  next  repair  on  our  way  homewards. 
Oran  is  more  Spanish  than  French,  although  still  in 
Algeria,  and  in  its  architecture  and  in  its  inhabitants,  you 
can  everywhere  trace  the  Spaniard. 

A  steuner  transports  you  in  nine  hours  to  Garthagena, 
whence  Madrid  may  be  reached  in  eighteen  hours  more. 
I  pass  over  my  Spanish  experiences,  except  to  say  that  our 
small  amount  of  laggage  containing  sundry  parcels  of  dry 
plates,  got  safely  past  the  Castom  officers,  who  on  the 
other  hand  devoted  themselves  manfully  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  heavy  trunks  and  bulky  luggage  with 
which  many  of  our  shipmates  were  encumbered.  I  pass 
oyer,  too,  Jonea'  crushing  defeat  by  the  Spanish  language, 
albeit  he  had  given  me  to  understand  that  adialogue  book  he 
carried  would  help  us  through,  all  standing.  For  myself,  I 
was  never  more  deceived  in  my  life;  he  simply  knew 
noUiing  at  all,  and  his  book  was  always  telling  what  we 
didn't  want  to  know.  For  instance,  if  I  asked  the  Castilian 
for  braady-and-water — merely  out  of  curiosity  to  see  if 
he  knew  it^— he  would,  after  five  minutes'  close  study, 
regret  it  was  not  in  the  book,  but  that  if  **  my  mother 
has  married  again  "  was  of  any  use  to  me,  he  would  gladly 
spell  it  over  in  Spanish. 

In  Madrid,  Jones  was  even  more  unfortunate,  for  he 
engaged  the  services  of  what  is  sometimes  called  an 
^'  interrupter,"  who,  though  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  was 
vast  and  profound,  had  never  learned  anything  beyond  his 
mother  tongue. 

Madrid — Bordeaux — Paris.  In  these  days  of  sleeping- 
cars  and  express  trains,  travelling  is  not  only  bereft  of 
much  of  its  fatigue,  but  of  much  of  its  tediousness  as 
well,  and  four  days  after  leaving  Oran,  I  am  facing 
a  Customs  ^officer  at  Charing  Cross  Station,  with  my 
Gladstone  bag  between  us,  explaining  to  him,  in  the 
Yemacolar  be  and  I  understood  so  well,  that  my  camera  is 
not  an  infernal  machine,  nor  the  packets  of  dry  plates, 
aysamite  csrtridges. 


PHOTOOHAPHY  CONSIDERED    AS  THE   WORK  qY 

RADIATION. 

BT  CAFTAUT  AB27ET,  B.B.,  F.B.B. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  this  seriea  was  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  Saturday  last. 

Referring  to  the  bichromate  experiments  shown  at  the  last 
lecture,  the  Lecturer  said  they  Lad  seen  how  radiation  aasisted 
the  destruction  of  the  image  by  assiating  in  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  the  reduced  silver  salt.  He  would  now  show  them 
that  the  visible  as  well  as  the  inviBible  image  could  he 
destroyed  by  causiDg  it  to  combine  with  oxygen.  A  piece  of 
blackened  chloride  of  silver  paper  was  then  acted  upon  by  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  or  hydroxy!. 

The  image  could  be  destroyed  readily  by  adds,  such  as  nitric, 
sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric,  as  he  could  imow  them  on  bromide 
paper.  In  these  cases,  the  sub -haloid  salt  was  split  up  into  the 
usual  haloid  compound  and  silver,  the  latter  combining  with  the 
add.  There  were  other  substances  as  well,  that  when  aided  by 
radiation  would  destroy  the  image,  such  as  bromide  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  Plates  were  then  prepared  in  the  bath,  washed,  and 
treated  with  weak  solutions  of  these  salts,  and  then  exposed 
boieath  a  black  and  white  negative.  On  being  developed^  m  the 
lantern  and  projected  on  the  screen,  the  direct  positive  pictures 
came  up  successfully  in  both  cases.  This  reaction  only  took 
place  when  oxygen  was  present,  but  the  action  was  not  alto- 
gether unlike  that  produced  by  radiation  on  silver  salts,  the 
metal  and  the  halogen  of  the  alkaline  bromide  or  iodide  ing 
separated.  He  had  warned  photographers,  therefore,  of  the  danger 
of  leaving  a  soluble  bromide  in  their  films. 

Radiation  alone,  continued  the  Lecturer,    was    capable  of 
destroying  the  image,  but  he  could  best  illustrate  this  by  some 
experiments  of  another  nature.    He  had  in  his  hand  some  tubes 
containing  sulphides  of  caldum,  &c,  and  after  exposure  to  the 
electric  hght,  they  would  see  that  these  tubes  emitted  light. 
The  rays  which  produced  tins  phosphorescence  he  could  show  by 
projecting  the  spectrum  on  the  screen,  and  holding  up  a  piece  of 
cardboard  covered  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  still  better  by 
the  use  of  paper  soaked  in  a  very  cheap  substance,  common 
lubricating  oil.    The  large  phosphorescent  tablet  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  was  affected  by  rays  which  the  eye  could  not  see ; 
the  molecules  of  the  phosphorescent  compound  were  set  in 
motion,  and  emitted  li^t  of  a  somewhat  lower  reCrangibility, 
which  could  affect  the  eye.    They  would  also  affoct  a  piece  of 
bromide  paper  exposed  beneath  a  negative,  and  he  would  devebp 
thia  on  the  screen  before  them.   Now  if  he  showed  the  image  of  a 
cross  or  a  wide  slit  upon  such  a  tablet,  they  could  see— -or  at 
least  those  in  the  front  could  see  plainly— that  a  bright  image 
was  produced.    But  now,  by  exdting  the  table  all  over  first,  and 
then  projecting  upon  it  an  image  produced  by  red  light  only, 
they  would  see  that  a  black  mark  was  produced,  or  in  other 
words,  the  luminosity  waa  destroyed  where  the  red  light  acted. 
A  series  of  coloured  glasses  placed  upon  a  tablet  wero  then  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  the  glausses  were  afterwards  passed  in 
front  of  the  spectrum  to  show  what  kind  of  light  passed  throu^ 
them.    The  audience  could  see  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
luminonty  was  produced  by  the  glasses  which  let  through  the 
greatest  amount  of  violet  light,  and  that  the  tendency  of  red 
light  waa  to  destroy  what  luminodty  was  there  originally.    Re- 
peating an  experiment  shown  in  a  provions  lecture,  Captain 
Abney  demonstrated,  by  means  of  ropeated  pufis  of  wiod  on  a 
pendulum,  that  when  these  pu£EB  ooindded  with  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  we  greater  waa  the  pendulum'a 
swing  ;  but  if  the  pu£Bi  wero  otherwise  timed,  the  peiKlulum  waa 
stopped.    T)ua  ropresented  what  took  place  with  the  tablet. 
Throwing  the  spectrum  on  a  phosphorescent  tablet,  the  decrease 
of  luminosity  was  shown  in  the  red  part,  except  whero  the 
vibrations  wero  the  octave  of  those  in  the  violet.    Heat,  by  in- 
creasing the  swing  of  the  atoms,  made  the  luminosity  greater  at 
first,  but  the  ap^ication  of  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  slowed  down 
the  vibrations  for  a  time.    Id  phosphorescence  thero  waa  then  a 
yisible  demonstration  of  vibration  stopped  by  badly-timed  swinn. 
As  he  would  have  to  say  a  great  deal  aoout  the  action  of  the 
spectrum,  the  Lecturer  said  he  would  conclude  by  showing  them 
another  way  of  producing  a  spectrum  than  by  prisms;  this 
was  by  means  of  the  grating,  the  latest  and  best  form  being  the 
beautiful  grating  produced  by  Professor  Rowland,  of  America. 
The  poles  of  an  aro  lamp  wero  diaiged  with  lithium,  sodium, 
and  thallium,    and  a  brilliant  series  of  spectra,  numbering 
twen^   at  least,  were   projected  by   one    grating  on  to  a 
transparent  screen* 
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A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY. 

BT    JOSEPH    B.    OBRATBEZ.* 

On  a  Friday  night  in  July,  two  summers  ago,  I  was  deliberating 
on  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  going  alone  to  Switzerland  on  a 
tour  which  I  had  planned  out.  I  had  packed  most  of  my 
requirements,  and,  although  anxious  to  go,  still  I  did  not  relUh 
the  idea  of  solitude,  when  fortune  favoured  me  in  the  person  of 
a  friend  who  consented  to  accompany  me  on  twenty-four  hours* 
notice. 

My  apparatus  consisted  of  a  Rouch's  whole-plate  camera, 
three  double  backs ;  Ross's  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  eleven-inch 
focus ;  Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear,  eight  and  a-quarter-inch 
focus ;  Dallmeyer's  7^  by  4^  W.  A.  P.  landscape  lens ;  a  Rouch's 
folding  stand,  a  good  supply  of  Swan's  plates,  and  our  esteemed 
President's  coUodio-albumen  plates.  I  may  here  say  that  during 
the  whole  of  my  travels  I  have  never  had  the  least  difficulty 
with  regard  to  passing  the  Customs  with  my  photographic  kit. 
The  moment  I  get  to  the  examination  room  I  immediately  open 
my  kit  and  portmanteau,  courteously  explain  that  it  is  a  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  that  I  photograph  for  pleasure,  offer  to  show 
he  contents,  and  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  have  It 
had  any  further  prying,  but  have  passed  on  at  once.  The 
Custom  officers  have  a  very  disagreeable  duty  to  perform,  and 
they  can  make  that  duty  a  very  unpleasant  one  for  any  short- 
comings of  courtesy. 

We  started  on  Uie  Saturday  night  with  light  hearts  by  the 
11  p.m.  train  for  London,  and  were  soon  quickly  speeding  away 
through  the  semi-darkness  of  a  summer  night  We  arrived  in 
the  metropolis  too  early — aye,  and  had  to  leave  too  early— for 
anj  chance  of  a  breakfast ;  so,  having  two  hours  to  spare,  we 
whiled  away  the  time  by  taking  a  walk  along  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, where  many  a  shocking  sight  presented  itself  of  the 
wretchedness  of  men,  women,  and  children  asleep  on  the  seats 
as  we  strolled  along  that  beautiful  summer  mom.  Unfortu- 
nately,  I  had  left  my  camera  at  the  station,  or  1  should  certainly 
have  been  tempted  to  depict  this  sad  state  of  human  existence. 

We  left  about  ten  o'clock  for  Dover,  and  on  the  steamer  we 
did  get  something  to  eat,  having  fasted  nearly  sixteen  hours.  A 
shorty  smooth  passage,  and  we  were  at  Calais.  There  was  no 
time  to  spare ;  we  started  again,  through  the  flat  and  dreary 
landsoapes  of  France.  A  litUe  more  patience,  and  we  were  at 
Paris.  Afigiau  !  The  magic  word  sent  us  through  the  Customs 
without  trouble.  We  stayed  in  Paris  until  next  day,  as  we 
thought  it  better  to  break  the  journey  there,  our  next  stopping 

glace  being  Geneva,  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in 
witmrland,  and  abounding  with  lovely  views,  both  lake  and 
architecture.  The  banks  of  the  lUione  are  flanked  with  broad 
qua^  and  substantial  buildings ;  but  the  streets,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  Between  the  Pont  du 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Pont  des  Bergues  is  Rousseau's  Island.  In 
the  centre  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  the  wOd,  self-torturing 
aophist  himself.  The  national  monument  also  is  good,  and  the 
Duke  goigeous.  They  are  both  well  worth  a  plate  or  two  being 
exposed  on  them. 

Next  morning  saw  us  loading  a  voiture  (the  driver  of  which 
looked  like  a  brigand's  apprentice,  but  turned  out  a  very  jolly 
fellow)  with  our  baggage  and  selves  for  Chamounix,  vid  Bonne- 
ville Cluses,  St.  MarUn,  and  Sallanches.  The  road  traverses  the 
new  village  of  Chdne.  A  few  miles  further  on  the  scenery  be- 
comes more  picturesque.  Near  Bonneville,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arve,  stands  a  monument  to  the  natives  of  the  department 
who  fell  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71 ;  and  on  the  left,  100  feet 
high,  another  to  the  memory  of  Ring  Charles  Felix  of  Sardinia. 
Glusee,  the  next  small  town,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  watch- 
makers. 

The  hills  here  begin  to  assume  the  stupendous  height  and  size 
which  so  thoroughly  defy  the  traveller  to  judge  ^stances  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  At  the  village  of  St  Martin  we  sud- 
denly obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  coUodio- 
albumen  plate  was  exposed  here  from  the  bridge,  which  turned 
out  a  very  fair  negative.  Passing  onwards  through  Sallanches 
we  came  to  the  small  but  popular  watering-place  of  St  Qervais- 
le-Bains,  situated  in  the  wooded  ravine  of  Montjoie.  The  build- 
ing is  something  after  the  Chinese  pagoda  style,  and  I  exposed 
a  plate  on  it  with  success.  As  we  drove  along,  the  glaciers  were 
now  visible ;  but,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  mountains  in 
which  they  are  framed,  it  is  impossible  at  first  to  realise  their 
extent, 

Atlastweanrivedat  Chamounix,  where  the  hospitable  and 
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attentive  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres  received  us  as  brothers* 
and  immediately  had  us  ushered  up  to  our  bedroom,  a  metal 
plate  on  the  door  of  which  bore  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  been  occupied  by  Albert  Smith,  whose  famous  carica- 
tures of  the  '*  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  "  are  so  famous.  Of  course 
this  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  missed,  so  I  photographed 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  window. 

Next  morning  saw  us  off  on  mules  to  Montanvert  for  theMer- 
de-Glace.  From  this  point  a  magnificent  sight  presents  itself, 
and  finds  plenty  of  work  for  the  camera.  The  Mer-de-Qlaoe, 
or  Sea  of  Ice,  is  a  most  imposing  sight.  I  exposed  several  plates 
on  the  glacier,  also  on  two  pretty  waterfalls,  and  bye-and-by 
came  to  the  Mauvais  Pas.  It  is  a  winding  foot-pai£  round  a 
precipice,  with  nothing  to  hold  but  some  loose  iron  railings,  hero 
and  there  plugged  into  the  rock  with  wedges  of  vood,  and  per- 
haps 1,000  feet  straight  down.  I  got  safely  across,  and  wanted 
my  friend  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  pass  while  I  exposed 
a  plate,  but  he  declined.  However,  I  made  one  exposure  on  it 
when  another  party  was  coming  over. 

We  left  next  morning  for  Martigny  by  voiture.  On  our  way 
we  made  a  detour  to  the  Cascade-de-fiOrard — a  picturesque  water- 
fall, in  a  wild  district.  I  made  two  exposures  here  successfully. 
A  "  shot  "  was  also  made  on  a  pretty  village  with  a  rustic  bridge 
in  the  foreground,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  passed.  Beyond 
Poyaz  the  road  leads  through  a  valley  containing  the  church  of 
Valorcine,  which  is  protected  from  avalanches  by  a  bsnier  of 
masonry.  Pursuing  our  way  we  soon  afterwards  reached  the 
famous  rocks  of  the  Tdte-Noire.  The  scenery  at  this  p<nnt  is 
indescribably  grand  and  beautiful,  and  two  or  three  plates  may 
be  profitably  employed.  Proceeding  on  our  journey  by  a  good 
road  we  at  length  arrived  at  Martigny — a  pretty  village  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  visiting  and  photographing  the 
Gorges-du-Dumant.  It  is  a  gorge  through  which  the  Dumant 
is  precipitated  in  a  succession  of  four  cascades.  The  Qorge-de- 
Trient  was  another  trip.  The  view  is  imposing— the  rocu,  420 
feet  hii^h,  almost  dose  in  over-head,  looking  like  a  large  cavern. 
I  did  not  expose  any  plates  here,  as  it  would  have  required  a 
long  exposure,  and  we  had  not  the  time  to  spare ;  but  1  often  re- 
gretted that  I  came  away  without  doing  so,  even  had  1  been 
compelled  to  stay  another  day. 

The  huge,  perpendicular  wall  of  the  Gemmi  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  inaccessibility.  When  we  had  climbed  two  or  thne 
thousand  f eet^  and  looked  for  a  last  view  of  the  place  we  had  left, 
there  was  presented  the  charming  view  of  the  bright  green  level, 
with  a  pretty  town  in  its  midst,  and  a  silvery  stream  winding 
amongst  the  meadows,  the  background  of  gigantic  predpices 
clothed  with  pines,  and  above  all  the  snowy  domes  and  peaks  of 
the  Monte  Rosa  region. 

On  our  downward  track,  which  now  began,  the  path  lay 
through  a  wild  and  uninteresting  country,  enlivened  only  by  toe 
pretty  alpine  flowers,  which  seem  to  grow  at  any  height,  until 
we  reached  the  level  of  vegetation  again.  Now  bcMity  after 
beauty  began  to  be  unfolded  to  our  view  in  the  most  marveUom 
manner ;  and  oh  '  for  one  half-hour  without  those  fleecy  douds 
now  below,  then  above,  and  sgain  all  round,  dancing  and  drifting 
in  most  fantastic  beauty,  but  never  leaving  us  long  enough  to 
permit  us  to  have  a  "  shot."  The  only  view  I  did  get  was  in  one 
minute  afterwards,  enveloped  in  cloud  and  thoroughly  hid. 
However,  all  things  end,  and,  after  eight  hours'  walking,  we 
reached  Kandersteg,  where  we  stayed  for  the  night. 

I  had  some  misgivings  about  the  carriage  of  the  baggage  on 
our  mule,  and  felt  very  anxious  about  the  safety  of  our  platcL 
which  were  stored  in  my  portmanteau.  As  soon  as  I  could,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  examining  them,  when  a  deplorable 
sight  presented  itself.  There  were  no  fewer  than  fourteen  ex- 
posed ones  broken  into  fragments.  It  was  very  disheartening; 
and  has  ever  afterwards  proved  a  lesson  to  me  in  packing  plates. 
I  now  invariably  cut  a  quantity  of  thin  card-board  angles,  and 
gum  one  to  each  comer  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  In  packing 
thus  they  form  one  solid  mass,  and  I  have  never  had  a  broken 
plate  since  I  adopted  this  method. 

From  Kandersteg  we  left  next  morning,  and  soon  reached  the 
square  tower  of  the  ruined  Felsenberg,  passing  the  road  which 
diverges  to  the  Blaue  See  or  Blue  Sea,  picturesquely  embosomed 
in  wood,  and  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  effects  of  colour.  The 
road  was  now  very  level,  and  passing  Fellenburg  (now  a  prison), 
we  were  soon  at  Fruitigen — one  of  the  deanest  and  wettieBt 
villages  I  ever  saw,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  vaUey.  1  took  a 
view  of  the  prindpal  part  of  the  village  on  a  coUodio-alboiiMn 
plate  with  good  saooess. 
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InterUken  attraets  numeroiis  visitony  and  is  noted  for  its 
mUd,  equable  climate.  For  want  of  opportunity  I  only  exposed 
one  flate  here ;  it  was  a  view  of  the  English  chapel,  where 
nearly  eTcry  sect  alternately  hold  services. 

We  were  off  in  good  time  next  morning  for  Lauterbrunnen, 
and  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  Jungfrau,  with  her  dazzling 
abroad  of  eternal  snow,  appeared  in  all  her  majesty.  Close  by 
here  is  the  celebrated  Staubbach  Fall,  which  descends  in  an  un- 
bt^en  fall  of  980  feet.  I  unfortunately  could  not  get  a  *  *  shot " 
here,  as  I  had  not  a  lens  short  enough  in  focus.  Passing  along  we 
lacended  through  a  wood  to  a  bridge  over  the  Staubbach  ;  then 
we  CTosaed  two  small  streams  and  quitted  the  wood.  Here  is 
niddeoly  disclosed  a  magnificent  view  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
moontains  and  glaciers,  where  we  were  photographed  in  a  group, 
after  instructing  the  guide  how  to  uncap  the  lens  and  cap  it  again. 

Next  morning  our  joamej  was  Giindelwald  and  the  Eismeer. 
Grindelw^  owes  much  of  its  reputation  to  its  two  glaciers, 
which  descend  far  into  the  valley  and  are  easy  of  access.  To 
obtain  a  survey  of  the  glacier  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the 
Ssmeer.  A  narrow  but  well-kept  path  ascends  the  slope  to  the 
Iditf  whence  a  steep  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  glacier.  Two 
groaps  were  taken  here,  which  turned  out  very  successful. 
Betnming,  we  diverted  to  the  left  to  view  the  ice  tunnels,  which 
are  veiy  wonderful.  A  plate  was  exposed  here  ;  and,  although 
it  was  blowing  half  ague,  a  successful  picture  was  obtained, 
without  blurring,  on  a  oollodion-albumen  plate.  I  here  wish  to 
remind  young  amateurs  of  a  very  good  plan  of  steadyiog  the 
camera  in  strong  wind.  It  is  simply  to  get  a  large  stone,  tie  a 
oord  round  it»  and  suspend  inside  Uie  tripod  to  the  screw.  There 
ii  then  no  fear  of  vibration,  or  of  the  camera  being  blown  over 
and  damaged. 

Next  day  we  tamed  towards  home,  taking  train  for  Darlingen, 
and  embarked  on  the  steamboat  for  Thun.  There  I  got  a  very 
good  negative  of  its  principal  street,  on  collodio-albumeu, 
alUiough  the  street  was  continually  alive  with  people  passing  to 
and  fro. 


ON  BIOHROMATED    GELATINE    FILMS   AND    THE 
8TANN0TYPE    PROCESS. 

BY  W.  LAKO,  JUN.* 

BiFOBB  going  on  to  consider  the  process  hj  which  the  mould  is 
obtained,  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  special  form  of  tissue  that 
iaiequired  may  be  necessary.  To  those  who  may  work  the  pro- 
ceas,  prepared  tissue  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Woodbury.  It  has 
very  little  colouring  matter  in  it.  The  colouring  matter  here, 
as  nr  as  the  mould  is  concerned,  is  superfluous,  but  it  was  found 
noceasaTY  to  have  a  little,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  developing  of 
the  mould.  The  tissue  can  be  prepared  by  the  amateur  should 
he  be  BO  minded,  and  the  formula  for  preparing  the  same  is : — 

Gklatane...        ...        •••      4  ounces 

Glycerine  ...        •••        i  ounce 

Sugar     ...        ...        •..        .«•        •••  180  grains 

Water 16  ounces 

Coloarin|;  as  required 
The  sugar  and  glycerine  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  gela- 
tine allowed  to  swell  therein.  The  gelatine  must  be  of  an  easily 
Klable  kind — ^Ndson's  is  recommended.  After  all  is  dissolved 
by  heat,  the  colouring  matter — liquid  indian  ink  does  very  well — 
ii  added.  The  mixture,  after  filtering,  is  ready  to  be  poured  on 
togUas  platea  accurately  levelled  and  previously  coated  over  with 
ox-gall.  The  plates  can  be  made  into  shallow  trays  by  surrounding 
with  pieces  of  wood,  which  can  be  removed  so  soon  as  the  gela- 
tine has  set.  The  glass  plates  are  then  dried  in  an  apartment  or 
diying^cupboard  at  a  temperature  of  about  70^.  The  gelatine 
takea  about  two  days  to  dry.  Sheets  of  paper  cut  to  the  required 
Biie  are  then  wetted,  and  applied  to  the  film  by  means  of  a 
sqeegee,  and  after  two  hours'  further  drying;  paper  will  be 
foond  adheaiye.  The  tissue  can  be  kept  on  these  glass  plates 
ifll  actually  required. 

We  come  now  to  the  sensitizing  of  the  tissue.  A  six 
per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  is  required,  and  the  time  of 
mmieinon  five  to  six  minutes.  After  sensitising  and  allowing 
to  di^,  the  tissue  has  to  be  dried,  and  as  drying  by  heat  is 
objectbnable,  as  the  tissue  might  be  thereby  rendered  insoluble, 
a  Bpedsl  mode  of  drying  has  to  be  adopted.  For  this  a  drying- 
hoL  with  chloride  of  calcium  is  necessary.  By  sensitizing 
overnighst  and  leaving  the  box  in  a  somewhat  warm  room,  the 
tiisae  should  be  ready  for  use  in  the  morning.    It  is  necessary 
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that  the  chloride  of  calcium  be  fresh  to  give  satisfactory  results 
The  exposure  of  the  sensitized  tissue  behind  the  prepared  trans 
parenoy  must  be  regulated  by  the  photometer ;  it  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  behind  the  tissue  in  the  printing-frame,  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  cloth  or  oil-skin  paper,  such  as  used  in 
copying  letters*  should  be  placed.  As  to  the  necessary  exposure, 
experience  will  be  found  to  be  the  sine  qua  n<m.  The  exposure 
over  the  tissue  is  developed  on  patoit  plate^glass  coUodionized, 
as  in  the  case  of  preparing  the  transparency.  After  the  tissue  is 
sque^eed  on  to  the  plate,  the  glass  should  be  covered  with  blot- 
ting paper,  a  sheet  of  glass  laid  over  it,  and  the  whole  subjected 
to  some  heavy  weight.  A  quarter  of  an  houi  or  so  thereafter, 
development  may  be  proceeded  with.  This  is  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed process,  occupying  from  about  three  to  five  hours.  It  is 
evidently  a  matter  of  considerable  judgment  to  determine  when 
a  mould  has  been  sufficiently  washed.  The  water  to  be  used  in 
the  development  must  be  at  a  temperature  of  about  110**  F. 
When  the  mould  is  sufficiently  developed,  it  is  rinsed  with  hot 
water,  and  then  in  cold.  After  draining,  it  is  removed  to  a  dish 
containing  fresh  methylated  spirits,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  hours.  The  gelatine  is  tiiereby  deprived  of  its  water, 
and  on  the  mould  being  removed  it  very  quickly  dries.  Black 
spots  on  the  mould,  due  to  defects  in  the  transparency,  can  at 
this  stage  be  removed,  and  for  this  purpose  a  strip  of  glass  with 
a  clean  fracture  across  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  The 
mould  is  now  remly  to  receive  its  coating  of  tin -foil,  only  before 
doing  so,  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzole  is  poured  over  the 
mould,  as  in  coating  a  glass-plate  with  collodion.  Atiiicker  solu- 
tion of  india-rubber  is  passed  round  the  edges  of  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  brush.  Having  cut  a  piece  of  tin-foil  te  the  size  of 
the  glass  free  from  holes,  the  tin-foil  and  the  glass  are  put  to- 
gether through  the  rollers  of  a  domestic  wringing  machine,  one 
with  india-rubber  rollers.  The  rollers  have  to  be  separated  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  in  the  first  instance  to  allow  the  glaas  and  foil 
to  enter  freely,  and  when  the  centre  of  the  glass  is  between  the 
two  rollers  pressure  is  applied,  and  the  glass  worked  gradually 
backwards  and  forwards,  extending  motion  till  both  edges  of  Uie 
glass  be  reached.  It  is  necessary  to  start  in  the  centre  of  the 
glass  t?  avoid  any  bubbles  getting  between  the  mould  and  the 
tin-foiL 

The  press  claims  our  next  attention,  and  here  it  wiU  be  eeen 
that  Woodbury's  mechanical  ingenuity  comes  into  play.  The 
mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows : — Having  cut  a  piece  of  stout 
blotting-board  to  the  size  of  the  glass,  and  having  steeped  it  in 
water  and  allowed  it  to  drain,  it  is  placed  thereon,  and  all  the 
screws  having  been  loosened,  the  top  part  of  the  press  is  allowed 
to  lie  freely  of  its  own  weight  on  the  mould ;  the  press  is  then 
closed  by  pushing  the  handle  forwards,  and  the  screw  imder 
the  arch  of  the  press  screwed  up  as  tightly  as  possible ;  there- 
after the  top  screw  ;  and  lastly  the  screw  which  fixes  the  ball- 
and-socket  joint.  On  releasing  the  handle  the  top  part  of  tiie 
press  lifte  as  a  whole,  and  wiU  always  fall  back  again  to  the 
same  position.  The  mould  is  now  greased  with  a  mixture  of 
salad  oil  and  paraffin  oil  by  means  of  a  piece  of  fianneli  and 
we  are  ready  to  draw  proofs. 

A  word  as  to  the  ink  employed  :  it  iis  simply  gelatine 
dissolved  in  water — one  ounce  gelatine  to  six  to  seven  parts 
water,  and  with  colouring  matter  added  to  suit  particulw  re- 
qniremento  of  each  mould. 

The  photographic  tint  which  we  are  all  so  much  accustomed  to 
is  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  carmine  and  Indian  ink, 
or  alizarine  and  indian  ink.  A  deep  mould  requires  less  colour- 
ing matter  than  a  shallow  one.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
ink  should  be  kept  is  somewhere  about  120?  to  180^  F.  At  this 
stage  it  may  be  as  well  to  dose  this  paper,  and  proceed  to  throw 
off  a  print  or  two  from  the  mould,  wluch  at  present  is  lying  in 
the  bed  of  the  press.  The  mould  is  not  quite  sudi  a  perfect  one 
as  I  could  have  wished,  but  as  I  was  afntid,  on  account  6t  the 
defective  li^ht  we  have  lately  been  having,  that  I  was  going  to 
be  short-shipped  altogether,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  get  one  at  all 
to  show  at  this^meeting.  Since  taking  to  Stannotype,  I  hare 
only  prepared  two  moulds  altogether,  so  that  I  bring  forward  the 
OTocees  to  your  notice  under  somewhat  impexfect  conditions. 
Had  the  li^^t  been  bettor  than  what  we  have  been  having  lately, 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  more  perfect  resulte  would  have 
been  obtainable.  Mr.  Woodbury,  knowing  that  I  was  to  com- 
municato  something  regarding  his  process  to  our  Sode^,  has  very 
kindly  sent  down  some  of  his  printing  moulds ;  he  has  also  sent 
down  some  magnificent  examples  of  Stannotype  prints.  I  think 
for  this  attention  he  should  receive  our  most  oofdial  thanks ;  I 
think  also  you  will  admit  that  the  work  produced  is  magnifioent, 
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and  that  time  is  a  great  future  for  Staimotype  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt.  Mr.  Woc^bnry  deserres  all  success  in  the  prooess 
which  he  has  devised,  and  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Qlasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association  will 
join  me  in  wishing  him  that  that  success  may  be  of  a  kind  that 
will  benefit  himself  in  no  stinted  degree. 


'*A  Trip  to  the  Sahara,"  with  a  few  practical  details 
added  as  to  time  oooapied  in  tra  Yelling  and  cost  of  the 
journey,  will  be  issued  next  week  by  MesBxs.  Piper  and 
Cartel  in  the  the  form  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet 


M.  Chapiro,  the  eminent  photographer  of  St.  Peteisburg, 
xeoently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Polytechnic  Society 
of  that  metropolis  a  novel  retouching  and  preservative 
varnish,  suitable  alike  for  gelatine  plates,  as  also  for  making 
outlines  on  lantern  slides,  since  it'permits  of  pencilling  with 
the  greatest  facility.  It  is  composed  of  20  parts  by  measure 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  rubber  in  benzine,  added  to  100 
parts  of  ordinary  chloroform  or  amber  vamieh  ;  it  is  ready 
for  UFO  as  soon  as  filtered,  and  is  applied  without  heat.  It 
it  said  to  have  a  tooth  like  ground  glass. 


A  modification  in  the  production  of  glazed  photographs 
•^cartes  emailleea^wM  brought  forward  at  the  same  time 
by  M.  Degoe.  Instead  of  coUodionising  a  plain  glass  sur- 
face for  imparting  the  glaze,  M.  Degoe  has  hit  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  using  glass  plates  etched  with  a  border  or 
frame,  or  wreath,  or  other  aoitable  design,  which  naturally 
cornea  out  matt  in  the  finished  picture.  In  vignettes,  the 
effect  is  particularly  pleaaing,  we  are  told,  while,  in  some 
cases,  the  name  of  the  firm  had  been  impressed.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  this  was  attempted  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  pribUng  of  carbon  pictures,  and  should  any  of  our 
readers  desire  to  make  experiments  in  this  direction,  glass 
plates  with  etched  designs  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained 
very  cheaply  in  this  country. 

Our  colleague,  Dr.  Vogel,  reserves  to  himself,  for  the 
present,  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  he  renders 
collodion  plates  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays  than  to 
the  blue,  but  that  he  has  succeeded  in  solving  the  difficult 
problem  appears  evident  enough  from  a  photograph  of  a 
colour  table  which  accompanies  the  commupication  we 
have  printed  in  another  column.  For  the  reproduction  of 
paintings  by  photography  the  process  should  be  singularly 
useful. 


There  are  no  limits  to  the  uses  of  photography.  The 
latest  Eovelty  is  the  introduction  of  photographs  to  give 
force  to  arguments  in  a  parliamentary  debate.  The  credit 
of  the  idea  is  due  to  Mr.  firoadhurst,  who,  as  we  mentioned 
last  week,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Lease- 
holders* Bill,  illustrated  his  speech  by  the  distribution  of 
photographs  of  a  tumble-down  house.  It  was  labelled 
'*  The  Fmits  of  Life  Leases  at  Malvern." 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  photographs  have 
been  found  extremely  valuable  in  the  cause  of  charity.  Miss 
Rye,  whose  hobby  is  the  exportation  of  homeless  and  friend- 
lees  girls  to  Canada,  has  a  large  album  filled  with  some 
hundreds  of  photographs,  showing  the  portraits  of  pro%^ 
who  have,  under  her  auspices,  gone  on  and  prospered.  Dr. 
Bernardo  goes  a  little  further.  He  photographs  the  street 
Arab  immediately  after  his  capture,  and  photographs  him 
again  after  six  months'  experience  or  so  in  the  Home. 
Charitable  people,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  are  at  once 
**  knocked  "  when  they  are  told  to  **  look  on  this  picture  and 
on  that.*' 


Herr  L.  Giese  writes  in  the  Archiv  on  the  subject  of 
taking  port  raits  in  dining-room  and  drawing-room.  The 
difficulty,  as  m  ost  of  our  readers  know,  is  to  get  sufficient 
reflection  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  model,  and  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  usual  to  approach  a  white  screen  as  nearly  aa 
possible  to  the  figure.  Herr  Giese  says  that  a  far  more 
effective  reflector  is  the  ordinary  dining-room  mirror,  and 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  producing  harmonious  pictures  by 
means  of  a  five-foot  looking-glan.  The  distance  at  which 
the  mirror  is  placed,  as  also  its  angle,  permits  the  operator 
a  wide  range  of  lighting,  and  altogether  the  dull  lustrelesa 
effect  seen  in  most  *^  at  home  "  portraits  falls  away 
altogether  in  these  circumstances. 


A  correspondent  of  a  contemporary  contemplates  some- 
thing very  ambitious  in  the  way  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy, but  at  present  he  does  not  know  how  to  set  about  it- 
He  says :  '*  I  sometimes  pass,  as  I  travel  by  rail,  a  picturesque 
ruin  and  some  pleasing  pastoral  scenery.  I  am  tempted 
to  ask  my  photographic  friends  if  I  can  get  satisfactory 
negatives  of  those  places  from  the  carriage  window  as  I 
travel  along  at  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  ?  I  fancy  I  can 
sight  the  object  over  the  body  of  my  camera  as  I  do  a  rifle, 
having  an  instantaneous  shutter  flash  off  the  picture.''  At 
present  photographs  of  trains  in  motion  have  all  been  taken 
«  end  on,"  and  no  one  h  as  succeeded  in  photographing  one 
travelling  at  twenty-five  miles ^an  hour  *' broadside."  It 
matters  not  whether  the  camera  or  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed is  moving  at  this  rate,  and  the  result  would  be  much 
about  the  same — somewhat  mixed.  But  why  does  not  oar 
friend  try  the  experiment  for  himself?  lliere  are  no  lack 
either  of  instantaneous  shutters  or  rapid  plates  in  the  market* 


Mr.  W.  Broughton,  the  inventor  of  the  ethoxo  appa- 
ratus for  lantern  exhibitions,  writes  to  the  Englisk  Meckamc 
apropos  of  the  lamentable  accident  at  Chadderton.  Hia 
opinion  is  that  the  apparatus  on  that  occasion  was  not  one 
on  his  principle,  as  had  been  asserted,  but  was  one 
made  on  the  old  principle  of  the  wash-bottle,  which  he  had 
long  discarded  as  being  liable  to  cause  aa  explosion.  Hia 
opinion  is  that  the  explosive  compound  was  not  formed  in 
the  generator,  but  in  the  bag,  and  not  on  the  evening 
when  the  explosion  occurred,  but  on  the  last  time  the  bag 
was  used.  His  theory  is,  that  upon  the  pressure  being 
removed  after  its  last  use,  the  ether  entered  the  tubes  and 
thence  the  bag;  this,  on  bdng  refilled   with  oxygen, 
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fonned  the  explosiye  compound,  and  this,  together  with 
insafficient  weight  on  the  bag,  would  tend  to  produce  an 
expIoBion ;  for,  if  the  ezploBive  velocity  of  the  gas  be 
greater  than  the  isBaing  velocity,  the  flame  will  travel 
along  the  tube. 

^  Turpentine  saturated  with  camphor  is,  according  to  the 
Scientific  American,  a  wonderful  aid  in  filing  glass.  The 
file  should  be  well  tempered,  and  then,  if  it  is  kept  wet 
with  this  liquid,  glass  may  be  filed,  it  is  said,  almost  as 
easily  as  brass ;  the  glass  may  even,  in  these  circumstances, 
he  fiUed  into  a  lathe  and  worked  by  the  tool. 


Kext  week  we  shall  resume  our  series  of  <<  By-the-Bye  " 
and  "  At  Home  "  articles. 


An  important  defect  in  a  sunshine  recorder  now  being 
brought  before  the  public,  says  a  contemporary,  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  its  makers.  It  will  not 
record  sunshine  before  6  a.m.,  nor  after  6  p.m.,  so  that 
daring  summer  time,  several  hours*  sunshine  are  often  dis- 
regarded by  the  instrument  The  reason  of  the  defect  is, 
that  though  the  card-holder  has  adjustment  for  any  lati- 
tade,  it  does  not  allow  the  sunshine  to  focns  through  the 
glaas  sphere  for  more  than  six  honra  on  each  side  of  the 
meridian.  The  sunshine  recorder,  however,  is  but  a  rough 
instrument  at  the  best,  and  its  results  are  never  regarded 
as  scientifically  accurate. 


The  trade  in  photographic  paper  has  been  greater  last 
year  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  if  we  may  trust  some 
of  the  German  returns.  The  united  manufacturers  of 
photographic  paper  at  Dresden,  for  instance,  albnmenized 
no  less  than  16,100  reams  of  paper,  and  sold  during  that 
lame  period  16,545  reams.  The  nett  profit  made  by  this 
company  was  271,251  marks  (say  £13,500),  which  is 
18,929  marks  (£945)  more  than  last  year.  Another  firm 
of  photographic  manufacturers,  that  of  P.  Berg,  acknow- 
ledges a  nett  profit  for  the  past  year  of  42.160  marks, 
(£2,108), 


"Golden  fabric"  for  the  dark-room  window  is  a  new 
material  introduced,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J,  W. 
Zaehnadorf,  by  Messrs.  Law  and  Co.,  the  manufacturers 
of «« cherry  fabric"  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  it,  as  it  allows  a  flood  of  clear  yellow  light  to  pass  with- 
out endangering  the  plate.  It^is  said  to  be  coloured  with 
tri-nitro.  naphtol  or  Martins*  yellow.  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  gave 
a  demonstration  with  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Glab  on  Wednesday  exening. 


Id  the  New  YoA  Deutschen  Apotheker  Versammlmg,  Mr. 
&  T.  Bendinerjrecently  called  attentioi^to  a  new  sensitive 
oompound^namely,  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and  cabmel, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
former.  ^Mr.  Bendiner  exposed  five  samples  to  light  for 
ox  hours— No.  1  under  colourless  glass.  No.  2  under  amber 
yellow,  No.^3  under  cobalt-bine,  No.  4  under  black  glass, 
while  No.  6  sample  was  upon  white  paper,  and  uncovered  • 


After  the  lapse  of  time  mentioned^  No.  1  specimen  became 
brick  red,  Nos.  2  and  3  exhibited  here  and  there  spots  of  a 
dirty  red  colour.  No.  4  was  unchanged,  and  No.  5  as- 
sumed an  intense  dirty  yellow  tint.  Farther  exposure  for 
three  hoars  brought  about  no  change  in  No.  4,  but  Nos 
1  and  5  grew  more  red.  The  reaction,  which  probably 
rests  upon  the  prodaction  of  iodo'chloroform,  goes  on  more 
rapidly  by  heating.  We  have  here,  then,  another  in- 
teresting body  sensitive  to  light,  with  which  photographers 
will  no  doubt  make  experiment. 


When  nearly  everybody  looks  upon  being  photographed 
as  a  mild  form  of  torture^  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  from  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  the  late  Cetewayo  that  there  is  a 
lower  depth  still.  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  <<  universal  provider,'* 
has  been  discoursing  concerning  his  relations  with  the  Zulu 
monarch.  Mr.  Whiteley — who,  it  seems,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  "  provide  "  for  his  majesty  during 
his  stay  in  London — ^tells  us  that  the  most  miserable  day 
Cetewayo  spent  while  in  the  metroplis  was  that  on  which 
he  had  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  the  Queen's  portrait 
painter.  Not  knowing  what  awaited  him,  the  King  had 
gaily  consented ;  *'  but  he  had  imagined,"  observes  Mr. 
Whiteley,  "  that  it  was  a'process  of  photography,  and  great, 
indeed,  was  his  disappointment  and  weariness  when  hour 
after  hour  went  by,  and  still  the  man  with  the  brash  went 
on  with  his  work."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incident 
here  recorded  will  have  the  widest  pablicity,  so  that  sitters 
may  be  encouraged  when  they  are  asked  to  remain  per- 
fectly still  for  a  few  seconds. 


Now  that  the  electric  light  has  become  familiar  in  every- 
day life,  it  is  well  to  glance  back  to  see  how  far  English 
philosophers  have  helped  to  usher  it  into  being.  The 
first  arc-light  publicly  displayed  was  that  shown  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  at  the  Boyal  Institution  in  1813,  when 
he  employed  a  battery  power  no  less  than  2,000  pairs  of 
plates,  representing  a  surface  equal  to  128,000  square  feet. 
The  plates  were  excited  by  a  solution  of  alum  acidified 
with  snlpharic  acid.  Faraday  it  was  who,  later,  at  the 
same  institution,  showed  how  magnetism  could  be  converted 
into  electricity,  and  thus  discovered  the  principle  upon 
which  all  the  powerful  dynamo  machines  of  the  present 
day  are  founded.  Finally,  the  first  incandescent  lamp, 
commercially  successful,  was  also  that  of  an  Englishman, 
our  friend  Mr.  Swan,  whose  invention  still  holds  its  own  in 
the  front  rank.  So  that,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  ignore 
the  many  important  improvements  in  electric  lighting  made 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  British  philosophers,  it 
will  seem,  have  at]any  rate  contributed  a  fall  share  to  the 
invention. 


A  correspondent  who  has  had  a  photographic  business 
to  dispose  of  relates  his  experience.  Out  of  about  thirty 
answers,  some  eight  or  nine  were  written  on  dirty  half 
sheets  of  paper  and  in  villainous  handwritings.  About 
one-fonrth  came  from  residents  in  London,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  all  parts  of  the  country,  showing  that  the 
metropolis  is  still  looked  upon  as  the  goal  of  the  provincial 
photographer.    On  one  point,  singular  to  say,    all  the 
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writers  a;(ree~-«aoh  one  iraa  ft  tnperUtive  operftlor,  and 
his  work  sbHolutelf  firat-elua.  "  1  do  not  fear  &aj  com- 
petltioD,"  vrites  one,  "  because  I  know  do  one  can  tarn  out 
better  piotorefL"  "Thequalitj  of  my  wofk  is  the  very 
belt,  and  onlj  a  firat-rate  boeinesB  noold  suit  me,"  eajs 
aootlier.  "  I  am  most  particalar  over  erery  pictare  I  aeod 
oat,  and  am  certain  fetr  can  beat  me,"  and  booo.  If  theKe 
gentlemen  do  not  overrate  tbeir  abilities,  the  fact  thai  ont 
of  thirty  photographerj  taken  at  random,  not  one  is  an 
inferior  manipulator,  is  a  most  cheering  one.  Bui  we  fear 
the  news  ia  too  good  to  be  troe. 


$8tent  Jntflligmce. 


Applioations  tor  VcovMoimL  Protection. 

B184.     LoDis   Di    Boinc,  rwiding  at  Beglea,    n«ar  Bordeaux, 
Qirondo,  France,  for  "  Eogranng  by  photographf   without 
retouoh  on  my  system  of  metal,  whioh  at  names  '  Ccolator.' 
—Dated  ISch  Haroh,  ISSl. 

616i.  WiLTSB  fiiHTLBT  WooDBUBT,  35,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Middleni,  Fhotographer,  tor  "  An  improTOd  derice 
for  testing  ths  presence  of  moisture  in  linen  and  other 
articles."— Dkted  IBth  Harcb,  1881. 

C353.  HiiHBiOQ  Eatbib,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Lecturer 
at  the  UniTerdty  in  Berlin,  16a,  Xeue  Wilhelm  Stras■^ 
Beiiin,  Qermany,  for  "  ImproTements  in  photofCraphie 
esohangs  boxes  with  sleere  for  prerentiog  the  penstratii»i  of 
light  to  the  platss."- (Complete  SpedfioatioD.)— Dated  2<th 

ITotio«  to  Frooaed. 
6iG4.  Albbst  Ebplbb,  of  FecUiam,  in  the  oouuty  of  Surrey) 
AsoBiLLi  MoBitr  DI  Bbbhioh,  andAi-iBiD  Fiokau,  of  I.om- 
baid  Street,  in  the  dty  of  London,  for  an  ioTcntion  of  "  Im- 
proremenla  in  the  mannsr,  method,  or  mods  of  prspsring  and 
producing  coloured  phot^nphs,  and  in  the  urangementa  and 
apparatus  employed  ^ffofor."- Dated  ilOth  HoTcmber, 
1B83. 

BpectBoRtlon  Published  during  the  Week. 

8918.  JosspB  JnLius  Saohs,  of  8,  Union  Court,  Old  Bioad  Street. 
in  ths  City  of  London,  "  Improvements  in  the  manufaetnie  of 
pliable  plates  and  snrbces  as  a  snbrtitnte  for  Olass  for  Fhoto- 
Eimphic  and  oUier  paiposes,"  a  eoDunanication  to  ma^from 
MessieaTe  Fickeisson  and  Becker,  resident  at  Villingen, 
Germany. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  msnnfaetere  of  pliable  platss  and 

BnrfacssforTaiions  purposes.    These  plates  or  anrfsessean  be 

Crspared  from  paper,  cloth,  or  other  soitable  fabrica  or  materials, 
at,  by  preference,  of  white  paper,  which  eonlainn  very  little  liie, 
and  doM  not  possess  modi  grain.  This  paper  is  flm  extended  on 
a  frame,  or  other  arrangement,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate 
or  inrfa^  which  is  desired.  After  it  is  diy,  the  anrfsce  is  corered 
in  any  eooTenipiit  manner  with  a  fine  varnish  or  composition, 
inch  as  copal  varnish,  for  the  pnrpoio  of  rendering  tlie  fabric 
tiansparent.  It  ig  then  dried,  and  after  it  is  quite  dry,  thesncfaee 
a  rendered  smooth  by  the  application  of  powdered  pumico  Blone 
or  other  raitable  material,  or  it  msy  be  nnoothed  by  suitable 
This  process  of  smoothing  may  be  repealed,  if 
two  or  tmee  times,'untjl  the  euriace  orplate  ia  smooth 
The  surface  so  prepared  is  then  covered 
r  both  ndes  with  a  solntioa  ot  gelatine  or  isiaghus.  oi  other 
substance  poossssing  similar  propemes,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
snrfaee  so  prepared  may,  it  desired,  be  foither  treated  with  a 
preparation  of  ox-gall,  from  which  the  fatty  matter  has  been 
extracted  by  acetate  of  alumina  or  similarly  acting  agents,  which 
will  predpitate  the  fat  of  the  gall,  the  resulting  preparation  being 
then  passed  throush  a  filter,  whereby  a  dear  aolation  will  be 
obtained^  with  which  the  plate  or  surface  may  be  covered,  so  as  to 
•eenre  tne  safe  reeeptiiKi  of  the  emulsion  for  photographic  or 
other  use..  Lkstead  of  ox-sall,  any  similarly  actmg  saMbuice  or 
material  may  be  nsed.  ^le  plates  or  sheets  prepared  as  above 
may  b«  nsed  with  great  advantage  is  leprodncing  pbotogiaphs 


from  nature,  in  lines  or  stipples,  for  eslieo  and  other  printing,  as 
the  stipples  or  lines  can  be  printed  Brat  on  the  material  bolors  it  is 
made  truispsrent.  Any  photAgraphie  design  or  drawing  can  be 
put  on  the  transparent sn rises  in  the  usual  way;  and  by  using  the 
said  film  as  a  negative  or  positive  in  photographing  from  nataire 
or  framdrawing,  half-tones  will  be  reproduced  in  lines  and  ilipples 
available  for  soy  kind  of  piinting.  Ai  these  plates  or  abeets  are 
waterproof,  they  can  also  be  nsed  as  suriaeeg  upon  which  can  be 
print^  or  produced  all  kinds  of  omamsatal  and  niefnl  wofk. 
Having  now  described  and  particularly  ssoertained  the  nature  of 
my  said  invention,  and  ike  manner  in  which  the  same  is  or  may 
be  used  or  carried  into  tffect,  I  would  observe,  in  condusion,  Om 
what  I  consider  novel  and  original,  and  therefore  claim  as  the 
invention  secured  to  me  by  the  hereinbeforB  in  part  radted 
letters  patent  is,  the  manufacture  of  pliable  plates  <k  sntfacea  '\a 
treating  paper  or  other  fabric  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described. 

Patent  Oranted  In  America 

294.817.  CUBLKB  H.  SHAma,  Bockfoid,  Ql.,  auignor  of  one. 
half  to  Jones,|WaodrafT,  and  Co.,  same  plac&    "  Betouchmg' 
■■      '    ~ ~      (No  model). 


Filed  August  11,  1883. 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  the  tubular  shaft,  with  aa 
annatnre  mounted  tbereon,  and  capable  of  a  rotary  movement,  of 
a  centre  shaft  supported  in  the  axial  centre  of  the  tubular  tialt, 
and  capable  of  an  endwise  reciprocating  movement  thervn, 
lubstantJally  as  and  for  the  purpose  aet  forth. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  tubular  shaft,  with  an  armature 
mounted  therecm  and  capable  of  a  rotary  movement,  and  with 
the  centre  shaft  supported  in  its  axial  centre,  of  a  dacehioic 
mechaiusm  (o  connect  the  centre  shsft  with  the  tubular  shaft, 
or  disconnect  it  thei^rom,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pnrpoae 
set  forth. 

3.  The  combination,  with  the  centre  shaft  supported  in  the 
axial  centre  of  the  tubular  shaft,  and  capable  of  a  rotary  motion 
therewith,  of  a  spring  within  the  tabular  shaft,  and  a  cam  to 
engage  an  anti-fnction  whed  to  impart  an  endwise  redprocating 
movement  to  the  diaft  in  its  lotaiy  movement,  sabstantially  aa 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

i.  The  combmation,  with  ths  spring  within  the  tubular  Aaft, 

and  a  cam  monnted  upon  the  central  shaft,  of  an  anti-friolim 

wheel  having  an  adjustable  support  to  vary  the  throw  of  the  shaft 

its  endwise  reciprocating  movements,  aubttantially  as  and  tor 

e  purpose  set  fi^th. 

6.  Ths  combination,  with  the  anti-friction  whed  baring  an 
adjnstable  rapport,  of  a  spring  witiiin  the  adjustable  tubular 
support,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pnrwse  set  forth. 

e.  The  combination,  with  the  adjustable  tabular  aupport  of  the 
anti-friction  wheel,  baring  its  base  grooved,  of  a  gnide-bai  to 
engage  Uie  groove  inthe  base  of  the  support,  substantially  aa  and 
tor  the  purpose  set  forth. 

7.  The  combination,  with  the  cam  mounted  npon  the  centn 
shaft  and  elutcb-head,  of  a  pivoted  lever-latch  capable  of  ladial 
poritiou,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  fortb. 

8.  Thecombination,  with  the  eamand  with  thedatchingJatch 
pivoted  therein,  of  a  spring  to  hold  the  latch  in  its  dutchmg  or 
radialpositions,  sutitantiaUy  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  foru, 

g.  Ttte  combmatioo,  with  the  cam  moDnlad  upon  the  centre 
shaft  and  disengaged  from  the  dnlching-bead,  of  an  anti-friction 
wheel  Bupported  in  the  clutch-head  to  impart  an  endwiss  redpn>> 
eating  movement  to  the  centre  shaft,  subatantislly  as  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

10.  The  combination,  with  the  cenlnshait  and  with  the  haad- 
piece,  of  a  pencQ-receiving  tube  having  iti  projecting  end  provided 
with  a  pencil-bolder,  said  tnbe  inilably  connected  wttb  the  centre 
shaft  and  supported  in  the  axial  canM  of  the  band-piece,  and 

capable  of  a  rotary  and  redproeating  mc "^  " 

taslly  aa  and  for  ths  purpose  aet  forth. 
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A  TABULAR  STAl'EMENT  OF  THE  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  CHEMICAL 
ACTION  OF  LIGHT,  AS  BEARING  ON  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, 

BT  DB.  J.   M.  EDER. 

Although  I  pablished  in  the  year  1881  oartain  fragments 
of  the  byegone  history  of  photography  in  the  Photo- 
grapMsche  CorrespondenZy  there  still  appear,  anfoitanately, 
from  time  to  time,  incoirect  and  imperfect  statements  con- 
oeming  many  well-known  landmarks  in  oar  art.  I  should 
still  have  been  silent  on  th's  subject  had  not  Mr.  Robert 


Hunt,  in  the  Y  ear-Book  for  1882,  in  an  article  on  <'  Photo- 
graphic Researches  *^  before  Dagnerre,  repeated  some  of 
these  data  which,  according  to  my  experience,  are  quite 
untenable,  and  had  there  not  appeared  in  the  Photographic 
Journal  for  February  (page  81^  a  *'  Table  showing  dis- 
coveries regarding  action  of  lignt,  drawn  up  by  R.  Hunt, 
F.R.S.,  for  the  British  Association  in  1850,"  which  on  many 
points  runs  counter  to  the  information  I  have  myself 
gained  on  the  subject. 

I  place  the  result  of  my  own  researches  side  by  side 
with  those  of  Hunt^,  so  that  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  may 
be  more  read  ly  perceiyed. 


HusiT's  Tabls  (1850). 

Silver. 
Kitnite  of  ...        ...        ...  Ritter      a^ 

—  (photographically  (employed)  Wedgwood  and  Davy 

—  with  organic  matter J.  F.  Henchel    . . 

—  with  raits  of  lead     J.  F.  Herschel  ... 

Coloride  of         C.  W.  Scheeles  ... 

—  (photographically      em-f   Wedgwood 
ployed)  \  Talbot     

—  darkened,  and  hydriodic  salts  Fyfe  Lassaigne  ... 
Iodide   of     (photographically  f  ^rschel 

used)   ...        ...        ...         \  Ryan  •••        ••. 

—  with  ferrooyanide  of  potash...  Hunt  

—  with  gallic  add  (calotype)   ...  Talbot  

—  with  protoeulphate    of    iron 

(ferrotype)      ...        ..«        ...  Hunt.     ...        ... 

—  with  iodide  of  iron  (catalyso- 

lype^    ...        ...        ...        ...  w ooQs     ...  ... 

Bromide  of         ...        ...         ...  Bayard    ...  ... 

Fluoride  of        Channing  ... 

Flnoro^ypo         ...        ...        ...  Hunt       ...  ... 

Oxide  of  ..•        ...        ...        ...  Da^y       ...  ... 

—  with  ammonia         Uncertain. 

Tartrate,  mate,  oxalate,  borate,  fl^^^^^ 

ChU.  ...  ...  «..  ... 

Bemoates  en     ...        ...        •.•  Hunt      ...        ... 

Fonniates  of      ...        ...        ...  Hunt 

Fufaninateaof Hunt      


... 

... 
... 
... 
.*• 
... 
••• 
... 
... 
... 
... 


... 
... 
... 


1801 
1802 
1839 
1839 
1777 
1802 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 

1844 

1844 
1840 
1842 
1844 
1803 

1840 

1844 
1844 
1844 


Silver  Plate, 
With  vapour  of  iodine  (Daguer- 
reotype)        ...        ..•        ... 
With  vapour  of  bromide         ... 
With  chlorine  and  iodine 
With  vi^N>ur  of  sulphur 
With  vapour  of  phosphorous  ... 
Glass  Plate. 

Precipitates  of  silver    

Albumen  ...        ...        ... 

Collodion  ...        ...        ... 

Gold. 


Odoride  of        ...        ... 

Etherial  solution  of 

Etfaarial  solution  of,  with  fern- 
cyanide  of  potassium 

Etherial  solution  of,  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium 

Chromateof      

Plate  of  gold  and  iodine  vapour 
PUUimtm, 

Chloride  of        

—  inasther 

—  with  lime     ...        ...        ... 

Iodide  of 

Bromide  of        ...        .•• 
Cyanide  of         

Mercury. 

Protoxide  of       

Peroxide  of        


Daguerre 

Goddard ...        ... 

Claudet 

Niepoe 

Niepoe    

Herschel. ••        ... 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
Archer  and  Fry... 

Rumford 
Herschel...        ... 

Rumford...        ... 

Hunt      ...        '.•• 
Hunt      ...        ... 


Hunt 
Goddard... 

Herschel... 
Herschel... 
Herschel... 
Her8chel..a 
Hunt  ... 
Hunt      ... 


Uncertain. 
Gttilbourt 


... 

... 

... 

-  .• 
.*• 
... 

••• 


...  1839 

...  1840 

...  1840 

...  1820 

...  1820 

...  1839 
...  1848 
...  1860 

...  1798 
...  1840 
...  1798 

...  1844 

...  1844 

...  1844 
...  1842 

...  1840 
...  1840 
1832 
1840 
1844 
1844 


••• 
••• 


Edxr's 

Silver. 

Nitrate  solution  mixed  with 
chalk  gives  in  sunshine  copies 
of  writing      ...        ...        ••. 

Nitrate  solution  on  paper 

—  photographically  used 

—  on  silk  ...        ... 

—  with  white  of  egg   ... 

—  with  lead  salts 
Chloride...        ...        ... 

—  in  the  spectrum      ... 

—  photographically  used 

—  blackened     

Iodide     

—  photographically  used 

—  withgaUicaoid 

—  with  ferrous  sulphate 
Bromide...        ...        ... 

bulphocyanide 

Nitrite    ...        ...        ... 

Oxide,  with  ammonia  ... 

Sulphate 

Chromate 

Carbonate  

Oxalate 

Benzoate...        ...        ... 

Citrate    ...    *  *...        ... 

Ainate    ••«        ...        ••• 
Borate    ...        ...        ••• 

Pyrophosphate 

ii iscMne  ...         ...         ... 

Silver  salts  in  collodion 


Tablr. 

J.    H.  Schulse  (discoverer  of 
photography,    Ritter  later) 

«••  ...  .«•  ...   xtH 

Hellot 1737 

Wedgewood  and  Davy...  1802 


... 


Fulhame... 

Rumford... 

B.  Fischer 

J.  F.  Herschel    •« 

J.  B.  Beocarius  .. 

Bcheele 

Wedgewood 
Fyfe  Lassaigne  .. 
Davy      ...        .. 

Herschel 

Talbot 

Hunt      ...        •• 
Balard    ... 
Ghx>tthus  .. 

^lOBB  ... 

Mitscherlich 

Bergmann 

Vauquelin 

Buchholz 

Bergmaon 

Trommsdorf 

Vauquelin 

Henry  and  Flisson 

^MjSO  ...  ... 

Stromeyer 

Pelouze  and  Gay-Lussac    1883 

LeGrey  (Archer  and  Fry)  1850 


•f* 


.•• 


»«f 


1797 
...  1798 
...  1812 
...  1839 
...  1767 
...  1777 
...  1802 
...  1889 
...  1814 
...  1840 
...  1841 
...  1844 
...  1826 
...  1818 
...  1828 
...  1827 
...  1779 
...  1798 
...  1800 
...  1779 
...  1793 
...  1798 
...  1829 
...  1880 
.,.  1830 


Same  as  Hunt's  Table 


Gold. 
v/xicie     ...        ...        ,,,        ,,. 

Chloride  on  paper         

~—  oQsilk  ...        ...        ... 

—  in  etherial  solution 

— >  with  ferro-  and  ferricyanide 

of  potassium 

—  and  oxalic  add        

Chromate  ...        ...        ... 

Plate  of  gold  and  iodine  vapour 

Platinum. 

Chloride  in  ether         

^-  with  lime      ...        ...        ••• 

Iodide    ...        .*•        ...        ... 

Bromide...        ...        ...         1 

Cyanide ...        ...        ...         / 

Double    chloride   of  platinum 

and  potassium  

Mercury. 
Oxide  (mercurous)       


Scheele  ... 
HeUot    ... 
Fulhame 
Rumford... 

... 

... 
... 

... 

...  1777 
...  1787 
...  17M 
...  1798 

Hunt 

Dobereiner 
Hunt 
Goddard... 

... 

... 
... 
... 

...  1844 
...  1831 
...  1844 
.^  1842 

G^ehlen   ... 

Herschel 

Herschel 

... 
... 
... 

...  1804 
...  1840 
...  1840 

Hunt 

... 

...  1844 

Dobereiner 

... 

...  1828 

Gay  Luesac 
Davy 

andTh^nard  1811 
..:         ..  1812 

;26i 
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Oarbonata  of 
Chromateof 
Biniodide  of 
Nitrate  of 
Protonitrateof, . 
Chloride  of 
Bichloride  of 


Hunt's  Tabud  (1860). 


...  Hunt      ... 

1844 

...  Hunt       ... 

1843 

..•  Hunt      .•• 

1843 

...  Henchel ... 

1840 

...  Herachcl... 

1840 

...  Boullay  ... 

1808 

...  Yogel 

1806 

«.. 


Iron* 
FrotoBulphate  of 
Persulphate  of  ... 
Ammonio-citrate  of      ...        ... 

Tartrate  of         .••        ...        ••• 
Attention  was  first  called  to  the 

very  peculiar  changes  produced 

in  the  iron  salts  in  general  by 
Cyanic  compounds  of  (Prus- f 

sian  blue)       ...        •.•        \ 
Perrocyanides  of  •••        ... 

lodideof...        ...        ...        ... 

Oxalate  of         

Chromate  of      

Several  of  the  above  combined 

with  merouxy . .  • 


Hunt 

... 

...  1844 

Herschel... 

... 

...  1840 

Herschel  ••• 

•* . 

...  1840 

Herschel  ••• 

•.• 

...  1840 

Herschel ... 

••• 

...  1846 

Scheele   ... 

... 

...  1786 

Desmortun 

... 

...  1801 

FiMsher    ... 

... 

...  1796 

Hunt 

... 

...  1844 

£[unt 

... 

...  1844 

Hunt      .•. 

... 

...  1844 

•  •• 


Herschel 


.■• 


1843 


Of>pp^» 

Chromate  of  (chroma^rp^) 

...  Hunt 

... 

... 

...  1848 
...  1844 

Sulphate  of        

...  Hunt 

... 

...  1844 

Carbonate  of     

... 

...  1844 

*•*  Hunt 

... 

...  1844 

Copper-plate  iodised    ... 

•••  Talbot 

... 

...  1841 

Konganue* 
Permanganate  of  potash        ...  Frommkera 
Deutozrae    and     (^aaate     of 
potassium      ...        ...         ...  Hunt     ••• 

Cmoiide  of       Hunt 


Oxide  of  (the  puce  coloured)  ...  Davy 
Bed  lead  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium  ...        ...        ...        •••  Hunt 

Acetate  of  lead  ...        «•        «..  Hunt 


... 


...  1824 

...    lox4 
•••  1844 


... 


... 
... 


••• 


... 
... 


•. 


•  1802 


...  1844 
.  1844 


•. 


ITvoM. 
Kitrateof 

—  with  ferropruBsiateB 
lodideof... 

Tin. 
Purple  of  casfiuB 


...        ...        I 

UBsiateB  V 

...       ..I       y 


Hunt 


...  1844 


...  tJiioertidn 


Edkr*8  Tabls. 
Ktreuiry. 
Oxide  (mercuric)  Davy 

-  more  accurate  obsenrationsj  ^^^^ 

Chloride  (mercurous)  ... 


1797 

...  1797 

>•  ...   loOl 

K.  Neumann  prerioasly  to  17d9 


Chloride  (mercuric) 

—  with  oxalic  acid 
"^  ...        ... 

Sulphate 

^""  ...        ... 

Oxalate  (mercuric) 

—  (mercurous)  ... 


.  • . 
••• 
... 

... 


...  Harup 
...  Boullay  ... 
.••  Bergmann 
...  Planche ... 
...  Ueyer  ..• 
...  Buonvicino 
•  Bergmann 
Harff      ..• 


... 


... 
... 
•I* 


Sulphocyanide 


••. 


Grotthus 


... 


Ferrocyanide  (Pussian  blue)   ...  ScopoU 
—  further  observations  by  Des- 
mortier  ...        ...        •••      ...        ... 

Citrate  with  ammonium  (ferric)  Hemhel .. 

Tartrate  (ferric) Herschel... 

Iodide^  used  in  photogn^hy    ...  Hunt 
Chromate  ...        •••        ■••  Hunt      ... 

Coppw. 
Chloride    (cuprio   dissolved    in 


Qehlen   ... 

»..  A.  Yogel... 


Hunt 


...  A.  Yogel 
Kratodi... 
Talbot    ^. 


... 


ether)  ... 

Oxalate  with  sodium  ... 

Chromate          •*•  ... 

—  with  ammonium  .•• 

Carbonate          ...  ... 

Iodide     ...        ...  ... 

Sulphate 

Chloride  (cuprous) 

Copper  plates  (iodised) ... 

Sulphate...        

Oxalate  ...        ...        ... 

Potassium  permanf;anate 
Peroxide  and  <7amde  of  potaa- 
sium  ...        ...        ...         ...  Hunt     ... 

Chloride Hunt 

Oxide     ...        ...        ...        ...  Davy     .*• 

Iodide    •••        ...        ...         \  a«i,x«i^« 

Sulphite /  Sohonbein 

Peroxide Gay-Lussao 

Red  lead  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ...        ...        ...        ...  Hunt      ... 

Acetate •        • Hunt 


Brandenburg 
Suckow ... 
..  FroDunbei^ 


..• 


Same  as  Hunt's  Table. 


Same  as  Hunt's  Table. 


... 
... 
... 

... 
... 
.*• 

... 


... 
... 


Sulphate  and  ammonia  (mercu- 
rous)   ...        ••.        •••        •••  Yourcroy 

Acetate  (mercurous)     Garot 

Bromide  (mercuric)      • Lowig    ... 

Iodide  (mercurous)       ...        {  A^'^ 

Iodide  (mercuric)  Field 

Citrate  (mercuric)         Harff 

Tartrate  and  potassium  (mercu- 
rous)   ...        .• Carbonell  and  Bravo 

Carbonate  (mercuric) Davy      ... 

titrate    ...        ...        ...        ...  Herschel... 

Sulphide  (mercuric)      •  Yitruvius 

Jroft. 
Sulphate  (ferrous),  first  used  as 

a  developer    ...        ...        •..  Hunt      .•• 

—  Sensitiveness  to  light         ...  Chastaing 
Chloride  (ferric)  and  alcohol    ...  Bestuscheff 
^  and  ether      •••        ...        ...  Klapproth 

Oxalate  (ferric) Dobereiner 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium      ....  Heinrich ... 
(I  could  find   no  reference   to 

Fischer's  alleged  discovery  in 

1796)  ... 


1801 
...  1803 
...  1776 
...  1816 
...  1764 
...  1798 
...  1776 
••.  183o 


1791 
1826 
1828 
1886 
1836 
1886 
1886 


.•• 


••• 


... 


1831 

1812 

1840 

1  BC 


...  1840 
...  1877 
...  1726 
...  1782 
...  1831 
...  1808 


...  1818 
...  1788 

...  1801 
...  1840 
...  1840 
...  1844 
••  1844 


...  1804 
...  1813 


1844 


...  1869 
1841 
1841 


... 
... 


i«. 


... 


1816 
1882 
1624 

1844 
1844 

1802 
1860 

1811 

1844 
1844 
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AiMDie  nili^iide  of     ... 
Salti  of  antiiiiony        .«. 
Salto  of  biainiith 
''**"  of  odmlnm 
of  rhodium 
Chromium, 
Kflliraiiiate  of  potash  ..• 
—  with  iodide  of  starch 


HuHT'B  Tabls  (1860). 


]ielaIlieohroiiiatet(ohroiii«t7pe)  Hunt 


Hunt 

Sage  

Hunt  ...        ... 

Hunt  ...        ... 

Hunt  ..•        ••• 

Hunt  ...        ... 

Mungo  Ponton  ... 
E.  Becquerel     .-. 


..  1844 
..  1802 
..  1844 
..  1844 
..  1844 
..  1844 

..  1888 
..  1840 
..  1843 


CUorine  and  hydroeen 
Chlorine  (tithoniaed)    . 
—  and  »ther     ... 
Oiass, 
Hiaiiganeee,  reddened 
Ojfttnoffeu, 
Sdlation  of        .»• 
Hethyle  oompounda 


Qay  LuB8acandl&..i.«;  «1  1809 
Draper  ...  ^  •••  1842 
Cahoun 1810 


••• 


Faraday... 


1828 


Pelouse  and  Rtchardaon    1888 

...         ...  1846 


^••        ...  Cahoun ...        ... 

{Petit  
Chaptal 
Dize       

«r^«  {IhSlr-.::    :: 

—— in  nitrogen  •••        ...        ...  Beckman  ... 

-« and  ammonia  Vogel     

Nifario  acid  deoompoaed  by  light  Scheele 

Fat  matter        Vogel      

BennouB  bodies  (heliography ) . . .  Kiepoe 

Asphaltnm        Niepoe 

Bern  oil  of  laYender    Kiepoe  and  Daguerre 

Quaiaoum  Wollaaton 

Batamens  all  decomposed       ...  Daguerre 

All  residua  of  essential  oils     ...  Daguerre  ... 

Flowers,  ooloun  of,  expressed 

and  spread  upon  naper        ...  Herschel 

Yellow  wax  bleached Senebier 

Inflaenceof  light  on  electrical  E.  Becquerel    ... 

phenomena   •••        •••       ••• 


1788 
1789 
1727 
1801 
1800 
1806 
1786 
1806 
1814 
1814 
1880 
1803 
1839 
1889 

1842 
1791 
1889 


Edbb'8  Table. 
VarioM  8uUiance». 

Cobalt Hunt 

Arsenic  sulphide  (realgar)      ...  Sage 
Antimony,  sulphide  (kermes) ...  Sad^ow 
Bismuth  salts ^ 


Cadmium  salts... 


•fi 


f 


Hunt 


••• 


••• 


Bhodum  aalta 

Iripium  ammonium  chloride 

Potassium  bichromate 

—  with  iodide  of  staroh 

Metallic  (Cremates       

Silver  chromate  

Chlorine  and  hydrogen 

Chlorine  (tithonized) 

Chlorine  and  ether      

Chlorine  in  water         • 

Chlorine  and  ethylene 

Chlorine     and     carbon-mono- 
xide     V  Davy 

Chlorine  and  marsh  gas  •••  Henry     ... 

Chloride  and  hydrocyanic  acid  S^rullas  ... 
Bromide  and  hydrogen  •••  Balard  ... 
Iodine  and  ethylene    ...        ...  Faraday ... 


••• 


Dobereiner       ••• 
Mungo  Ponton  ... 
Becquerel 
Hunt      ...        ... 

Vauquelin 

Gay  Lussac  and  Th^nard  1809 

Draper 1842 

Cahours 1810 

BerthoUet  1786 

Oay  Lussac  and  Th^nard  1809 


1844 
1808 
1882 

1844 

1881 
1838 
1840 
1848 
1798 


••• 


1812 
1821 
1827 
1882 
1821 


•II 


.•• 


••» 


••• 


Cyanogen,  solution  of Pelouze  and  Richardson    1887 

Various  methyl  compounds  not 

mentioned  above       ...        •••  Cahours  ... 

Hydrocyanic  acid         Torosewica 

Hypoduorites  (calcium  and  pot- 

assiom)  •••  Dobereiner 

Uranium  chloride  and  ether  ...  Gehlen    ... 
Molybdenate  of  potassium  and 

tin  salts         Jkger 

(  Petit 
CiTstallization  of  salts  under -^  Chaptal  ... 

mfluenoe  of  light      ...         (.  Dize        .. 
Phosphorous     (in      hydrogen, 

nitrogen,  &c.)  Bookmann 

Schulze,  in  his  treatise^  ^*  deotophorui  pro  FhotphorOf*  published 
in  1727,  says  nothing  about  phosphorus,  but  he  refers  to  the 
senritiveness  of  silver  salts. 
Phosphoretted  hydrogen         ...  A.  Vog«l... 

Nitric  acid         Scheele  ••• 

Hog's  fat  ...         Vogel      ••• 

Palm  oil...        •••        ...        •••  fier        ••« 

Asphalt •  Kiepoe   ••• 

Resins  (mastic,  sandarac,  gam- 
boge, ammoniacum,  &c.)    •••  Senebier 

Guaiacum  Hagemann 

Bitumens  all  decomposed   all 

residues  of  essential  oils       •..  Daguerre 
C  oloured  extracts  from  flowers. . .  Senebier. . . 
Similar  colouring  matters  spread 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••I 


1846 
188G 

1818 
1804 

1800 
1722 
1788 
1789 

1800 


1812 
1777 
1806 
1882 
1814 

1782 
1782 

1889 
1782 


upon  pftper    ... 
Yellow  wax  bleached 


Purple  dye 

Oils  generally 
Nitric  ether 
Nicotine ... 
Santonine 


m  •  < 

\ 


Hecaohd... 


.»♦ 


...         •••  1642 
1  century  b.o 
Eudoxia       macremboli- 

tissa     10th  century 

.  Cole       1684 

(  Reaumur  1711 

..  Senebier 1782 

..  Senebier 1782 

..  Henry  &Bontrou*Chalard  1886 
Merk      •        >•*  1883 


•.• 


My  tabular  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  oontains  seyeral 
ireah  contribations  to  the  history  of  photo- chemistry,  not 
prerioudy  known.  Still,  it  does  not  profess,  in  any  way, 
to  be  eomplete.  In  fact,  it  includes  only  the  older  dis- 
eoTeriea,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  hereafter  it  will  be 
rendered  fuller.  The  quotations  and  their  soarces  I  have 
myaelf  personally  veritied,  and  I  shall  be  bappy,  in  case 
BXkj  of  my  readers  desire  it,  to  indicate  bow  the  same  may 
be  aabatantiated.  It  is  only  because  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
mp  too  much  space  that  I  have  not  included  the  quotations 
here.  In  my  *'  History  of  Photo-chemistry,"  they  are  all 
published  at  length. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY   OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

SiB, — Allow  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  to  call  yoor  attention  to  the  in- 
exact way  in  which  notices  of  many  of  our  meetings  are 
given  in  the  Photographic  News  ;  and,  indeed,  as  1  shall 
presently  point  oat,  the  reports  which  yon  insert  are  them- 
selves by  no  means  all  that  the  members  of  this  Society 
have  a  tight  to  expect 

You  will  remember  that  some  years  ago  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Bntain  inatitntecl  **  Technical 


see 
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MeetingB,"  theae  being  held  between  the  ordinary  monthly 
gatherings ;  and  quite  recently  the  title  has  been  changed 
to  «  Monthly  Technical  Meeting"  (lam  told  that  this 
addition  to  the  name  has  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Proyincial  or  Suburban  Photographic  Society,  it  having 
been  alleged  that  they  held  meetings  under  the  originid 
titie). 

Now  what  I  oompUin  of  is  thi?.  In  speaking  of  the  new 
intermediate  meetings,  you  frequently  allude  to  them  as 
<' social  gatherings,"  ''pleasant  assemblies,"  '*  mid-monthly 
meetings,"  &c.,  &c.,  while  you  very  seldom  use  the  correct 
designation.  In  addition  to  this,  your  reports  of  the 
Technical  meetings  are  absurdly  incomplete,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  there  are  seldom  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen 
persons  present,  indicates  the  need  of  full  reports,  in  order 
that  all  those  members  of  the  Society  who  see  the  Fhoto- 
aiuPHio  News  may  be  promptly  posted  up  in  what  goes 
on. — Yours,  &c..  Councillor. 

March  26,  1884. 

OLD  LONDON. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  express  regret  that 
80  little  is  kiiown  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for 
Photographing  Belies  of  Old  London,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  public  place  where  these  could  be  seen. 
Specially  you  name  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
the  Guildhall  Library.  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
both  those  institutions,  as  well  as  the  Library  of  theKoyal 
Academy,  Burlington  House,  subscribe  for  them ;  and  a 
full  set,  which,  including  one  dozen  just  about  to  be 
issued,  amounts  to  ninety-six,  can  no  doubt  be  seen  at 
either  place.  Also  a  sot  is  always  on  view  at  112,  Albany 
Street,  N.W. — ^Yours  truly,  Henry  Dixon. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Dear  Sir, — Here  is  a  twin  picture  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Co.*8  oon^plaints.  Last  year,  the  Society  for  Reproductiye 
Arts  held  an  exhibition  in  Vienna,  to  which  were  welcomed 
not  only  engraviogs  on  metal  and  wood,  but  helio- 
engrayings,  photo^mechanical prints,  &c. — ^infact,  all  that 
was  applicable  to  book  illustration,  with  the  exception  of 
ordinary  silver  prints.  Notwithstanding  this  special  invi- 
tation, it  appears  from  the  final  report  of  the  Exhibition 
commissioners,  just  published,  that  the  jury,  composed 
chiefly  of  painters  and  engravers,  unanimously  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  prize  awards  all  methods  of 
reproduction  in  which  photography  played  a  rdle. 

Now,  photo-mechanical  reproductions  materially  assisted 
in  making  the  Exhibition  a  success,  yet,  although  the 
vice-president  of  the  central  commission  called  the  jury 
together  again  after  its  dissolution,  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  they  stoutly  refused  to  alter  their  decision.  The 
reason  surmised  is,  that  engravers  did  not  like  to  openly 
countenance  the  photo-engraving  methods,  since  they  are 
such  formidable  usurpers.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  in  his  lec- 
tures last  year,  speaking  of  Mons.  Rousellon's  process, 
■aid  that,  in  some  cases,  It  surpassed  some  of  tne  older 
methods  of  engraving  1 

On  dil,  that  some  engravers  like  the  process,  as  one  firm 
I  wot  of,  employ  four  skilled  engravers  at  hieh  salaries 
merely  to  retouch  photo-engraved  plates.— Faithfully 
yours,  C.  Ghesterman. 


l^tacttVmai  at  Siaatlut. 

The  Photographio  Sooibtt  ov  Gbbat  Bbitain. 

A  MEBTiNa  was  held  at  the  Gallery,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East^  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  iost.,  Mr.  John  Spillbb,  Vice-president,  in  the 
chair. 

Two  queiies  were  found  in  the  question-box.  The  first 
referred  to  Mr.  Spiller's  method  of  reducing  gelatine  negatives 
with  a  solution  made  up  of  alum,  sulpmite  of  copper,  and 


common  salt  (see  the  Ybab-Book  p.  68).  The  questioner  wuhed 
to  know  if  tiie  solution  oould  be  advantageously  returned  to  the 
stock  bottle  after  having  been  used. 

The  CHAmMAN  said  he  thought  that,  considering  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  the  solution,  it  would  be  better  to  throw  it  away 
after  the  first  time  of  using,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  any 
diminished  vigour  in  its  action. 

The  second  question  had  reference  to  some  prints  which  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Ashman.  The  albumen  face  had  disintegrated, 
and  partly  come  away  during  the  washing. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  that  the  fault  might  result  from 
the  use  of  a  weak  sensitising  bath,  and  the  consequent  imperfect 
coaffulatien  of  the  albumen. 

Mr,  England  suggested  that  perhaps  the  paper  had  been  too 
strongly  sized,  and  that  the  diuntegration  was  the  result  of 
numerous  small  bUsters 

Mr.  Ashman,  however, ,  attributed  it  to  aensitimng  in  a  very 
cold  place,  and  thought  that  the  solution  either  partially  froae 
or  crystallize^,  and  in  doing  so  broke  up  the  albumen. 

Mr.  Best  showed  examples  of  the  distortion  which  resulta 
from  the  unequal  shrinkage  of  albumenized  paper,  and  it  waa 
pointed  out  that  the  dry  mounting  method  (PBoroQKATmc 
Nbws^  1883,  p.  5i6)  affords  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  the  nus- 
chief.  Two  cabinets,  one  to  illustrate  equatorial  contraction,  and 
the  other  to  show  longitudinal  contraction,  were  handed  round, 
and  Professor  Donkin  found  that  the  difference  in  their  length 
was  as  152  to  145. 

Mr.  Ashman  exhibited  Mr.  Offord's  registering  frame,  which 
was  described  on  p.  162  of  our  present  volume,  and  he  said  it  had 
been  very  much  admired  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbbnham  exhibited  a  folding  lantern  in  which 
green  oil  silk  was  used  in  conjunction  with  yellow  paper,  the 
result  being  satisfactory. 

The  GuAmuAN  read  an  extract  from  Dr.  Halleur's  hrochur^  on 
photography,  published  in  1854 ;  it  referred  to  Poitevin's  gela- 
tino  iodide  process  (pubUshed  in  1850),  and  to  the  undeair- 
ability  of  using  common  glue.  Workmg  details  of  this  process 
will  be  found  on  page  206  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society's  Journal. 

Mr.  Meldola'b  slides  of  the  Kicobar  Islands  were  not  shown, 
but  it  is  intended  ihxkt  they  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  next 
meeting  (April  8). 

London  and  Pbovincial  Photogbafhio  Association. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst, 
Mr.  J.  Tbaill  Tatlou  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  exhibited  a  printing-frame  for  securing 
perfect  registration,  made  on  the  principle  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Offord,  and  described  on  page  162  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Photoqbaphio  News.  Mr.  Ashman  remarked  that,  no  matter 
how  many  times  the  opal  picture  be  examined  during  the  process 
of  printing,  no  loss  of  sluurpness  need  result. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hbndbbson  said  the  old  form,  in  which  springs  and 
a  screw  are  employed  for  securing  the  plates,  was  a  p^ect  nuis- 
ance; if  the  plates  are  fixed  well  down  in  a  comer  of  an 
ordinary  printing-frame,  perfect  registration  would  result. 

M.  A.  Cowan  understood  the  advantages  gsuned  to  be  the 
facility  by  which  small  pieces  of  opal  may  be  printed  from  any 
portion  of  a  negative ;  in  the  case  of  large  size  opals,  the  pneu- 
matio  arrangement  would  require  to  be  distributed. 

Mr.  Ashman  replied  that,  when  larger  sizes  than  quarter- 
plates  are  used,  two  suction-plates  are  recommended. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Dbbbnham  considered  the  idea  veiy  good  ;  but 
should  prefer  registering  at  two  points  instead  of  four. 

The  Uhaibman  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Offord's  new  de- 
parture, which  he  considered  very  clever.  To  be  able  to  print 
small  portions  of  opal  or  even  transparencies  from  large  nega- 
tives is  a  great  advantage,  no  special  size  being  used ;  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  principle  underlying  its  construction 
might  be  useful  to  photographers,  and  he  thanked  Mr.  Ashman 
for  bringing  it  before  their  notice. 

Mr.  Go  WAN  passed  round  a  negative  handed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Henderson  to  test.    It  received  only  one-third  the  exposure  re- 
quired for  an  ordinary  commercial  plate ;  he  believed  there  waa 
a  new  departure  in  making  the  emulsion. 

In  response  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hbndbbson  said  hia 
experiments  were  not  ripe  for  publication;  he  would  complete  his 
experiments,  and  give  the  formuln  on  another  occasion.  Re- 
plying to  further  questions,  ha  said  the  sensiUvQ  salt  was 
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oMttoad  by  doable  deoompotitioD,  no  gektjne,  cutor  cnl,  gum. 
or  aoOoid  body  bong  preseat ;  the  gelatiDo  is  added  after  the 
Hit  ii  formed,  tlistsmp«ntur«bting  120°  F;the  emulaion  u 
thSQ  Mt,  (Dd  wulied  thoToagbly.  By  his  nev  plui,  bromide  of 
■Itct  it  formed  id  a  Kpougy  oonditioa,  tha  aoIuUona  used  being 
hi^y  ooaoeDtreted. 

lb.  Cowan  nid  he  lud  only  one  fault  to  find  witb  the  pUtae, 
ud  that  was  tlie  thinueas  of  the  ooaUng  ;  it  waa  necet'ary  to 
i&teaiify  tbe  plate*  ihowu  to  get  s  tatia^ctory  priut.  He  uMd 
HoDcUiof  en'a  fonnaU. 

llr.  Hbhdusoh  attributed  the  thioneia  to  oTer-expoaure. 

Xr.  Cowan  replied  that  he  tried  a  plate  witb  len  eipoaure, 
udit  wai  worae ;  he  found  in  uaing  HonoLhOTen'a  intenaifter  it 
mi  iMoaaaai7  thU  the  eegatjve  ahoold  appear  to*  denae.  The 
b«t  nault*  were  obtained  in  thia  way. 

A  oonveraation  then  took  plaoe  on  the  auitability  of  papitr 
■tMfW  and  like  aubatattoea,  to  reeeiTe  a  coating  of  gelatine 
HDolaion  eitlieT  for  itripping  to  obtun  pelliole,  or  ae  a  boM  for 
pqirr  Degativea.  Paper  Tamiahed  with  ordinal?  epirit  Tarniah, 
.    ibo  benaole  Taruiah,  and  tracing  cloth,  being  advocated. 

Tha  CaAisHAs  enquired  it  any  present  would  give  tbeir  ex- 
p«l«M«  withnegatiTeaon  paper  faced  witb  gelatine  emulaion— 
not  lUbotj^ea.  With  regard  («  the  kttor  proceaa,  he  poaaeued 
Mine  axoeedingly  flue  negatirea  taken  from  Inicnptioni  in  the 
bo^  of  a  libnry  ;  one  by  Fox  iSilbot  being  rer;  perfect,  allow- 
ing that  granularity  eometimn  complained  of  doe*  not 
ofetate  ^unat  the  iiJue  of  the  proceaa. 

Hi.  A.  Hadson  expected  better  reaulta   to  be  obUined  on 


Hr.  W.  C01.B  recently  aaw  printa  of  the  aame  subject  from 
^i*a  and  paper  n^atiie*  1  it  wa*  neoeaaary  to  look  very  cloaelj 
toa^wluMi  Wat  the  paper  negative. 

lb.  Aaioiaii  aaid  to  doaely  can  they  be  made  to  reaemble 
«aA  other,  tbat  nine  peraona  oat  of  ten  select  the  wrong  print 
wbaa  th^  are  placed  aide  by  aide. 

Mr.  M ODLB  lud  DO  diffleiDty  in  making  negativei  with  ordin- 
anbromide  paper  made  (ranaparent  with  castor  oil. 

Mr.  Bbioimbbaw,  in  showiog  a  lantern  slide  in  which  too  very 
tbio  glaaae*  occupied  leai  apace  than  tome  single  plates  do, 
dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  portability  which  would  accn 
thiimar  plataa  were  in  more  general  use. 

A  ditcuesion  then  took  place  on  the  quantity  of  ailver 
tnoted  from  the  aan^Using  bath  with  various  makes  of  ps[ 
and  long  or  abort  floating,  Uaasn.  Ayra,  Debeuham,  Henderaoo, 
and  the  Chairman  taking  vui. 

Htaaia,  B.  ChipperGeld  and  F.  0.  NicholU  were  elected 
manben  of  the  Aasociation. 


Loch  KB  PaaroasArHic  Olub. 
Tbibb  has  juft  been  erected  ia  Uarahall  Street  a  new  Rtiiclio  For 
Ihia  OInb.  The  atudio  ia  an  eiceediagly  nejt  ami  comiLO 
atnictun^  and  it  fitted  with  all  the  moit  recent  appliance 
the  effldent  proaeeatioQ  of  the  art.  On  Tueeday  Bveniog  the 
tomial  opening  took  place,  when  there  WM  a  large  attendance  of 
memben.  Bailie  Ogilvie,  the  President  ol  the  Club,  occupied 
the  chair,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  brii^  opeaing  nddreai,  c 
gratolatad  the  memben  upon  the  naliutiun  of  their  gi 
onideratQm—a  studio.  He  referred  to  the  Bucceas  which  had 
attended  the  Club  sinue  its  commancement  in  April  last,  the 
membanhip  at  present  being  thirty.  The  ample  facilities  they 
DOW  posessed  for  canying  on  their  photottraphic  studies  and  ex- 
periments would,  be  had  no  doubt,  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
tha  Club  in  Ibis  way  would  have  its  efficiency  and  ioSuence 
bigeljr  extended.  They  would  be  all  moat  willing  to  afl'ard 
every  informaUon  and  help  in  their  power  to  beginoen  who 
migtit  connect  themaelvee  with  the  Clnb. 

After  coneideration.  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of  membara 
in  Bsing  the  studio  were  agreed  to  by  the  meeliag.  tfeven 
gentlemen  were  also  propoieil  far  membership. 

Hi.  Robert  Keir,  io  proposing  a  vote  of  tbanka  to  the  Chur- 
toan,  referred  tn  the  great  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Club  and  in  the  erection  of  the  studio.  But  for 
the  Bailie's  enthusiastic  encouragement  of  the  ventul^,  the  Ctub 
would  not  have  proipered  so  remarkably. 

Dmnat  akd  EAai  of  Scotukd  Fhotoobaphio  AtsootATioH. 
Ton  Soeie^  had  a  apecial  lantern  evening  on  Thureday,  2C)th 


The  principal  feature  of  the  axbiblljon  was  a  lantern  elide 
napetiUoti  open  to  memben,  the  number  of  slidea  being  limited 
.J  three  each.  Voting  papers  were  distributed  amongst  the 
members  present,  and  300  marks  were  allowed  to  each  voter 
'  ir  each  let  of  three  slides. 

The  followtDg  waa  the  result  of  the  voting : — John  Kathewson, 
i,\n\  D.  Ireland,  3,9^0  ;  D.  Ireland,  jun.,  3,aQl  ;  J.  Y.  Bogeis, 
2,G9a ;  A.  Simpson,  2,932  ;  J.  B.  Wilson,  2,355 ;  W.  M.  Uarlin, 
2,002. 

Many  ol  the  slidea  were  on  Chapman's  geUtice  albumen  plitea, 
and  several  on  Cowan's  chloride  plates,  the  whole,  with  one  or 

ro  exceptions,  rcfiectiDg  great  credit  od  the  eihibitois. 

A  lantern  exhibition  then  fallowed,  to  which  Hesats.  Valeu' 
tine,  Hathewson,  Ireland,  WQson,  Martin,  Rogers,  Ritchie,  and 
others  contributed. 

A  frame  of  tranaparcncies  kindly  sent  by  Ur.  Cowan  was 
shown  and  very  mnch  admired,  and  aeveral  members  expressed 
their  determination  to  make  a  tiial  of  these  plates,  which,  as  yet, 

e  not  in  general  use  here. 

Mr.  John  Whawdosi  eihibil«land  expliuned  a  new  Amerioan 
camera,  embodying  a  number  of  Ingenious  movements. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought  an  eiceediagly  enjoyable 
evening  to  a  close. 


lislk  in  ikt  SlaMe. 


SoCTB  LoKDOB  Fhotoobapbic  SooiEiT.—At  the  next  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Roomsof  the  Bodety  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  on  A^ril  3rd,  at  eight  o'clock,  Mesert.  C.  and  F. 
Darker  will  exhiUt  some  objecU  in  the  hmtem  polariscope,  and 
the  following  (from  the  question-box)  will  be  discussed  :  "  Doea 
the  bumishlng  of  prints  produce  any  chemical  change  in 
them  I " 

Mahioh  a>(ii  Co's  NbwBbqibtbkbd  WABHma  Appakatus.— 
Messrs.  Uarion  and  Co.  have  recently  introduced  a  new  apparatus 
for  washing  prints,  of  which  we  append  a  sketch.    The  great 


feature  of  the  apparatus,  Messrs.  MaiioD  infonn  ns,  coDsisU  in 
the  rotatory  movement  of  the  prints,  caused  by  the  system  of  in- 
flow and  onlflow  of  Ihe  water.  The  prints  are  in  constant  motion 
with  the  water ;  they  ciicolate  eontinuontly  in  the  trough  from 
top  lo  bottom,  snd  never  curl  together.  An  honr-and-a-hslf  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  tborougblv  wash  them. 

A  Hachinb  fos  Wipinq  Ehclsion  froh  the  Backs  or 
PcATBa.— Flate  makers  liave  experienced  much  annoyance  from 
the  presence  of  traces  of  emulsion  on  the  backs  of  tbe  plates,  this 
causing  adhesion  to  the  levelling  slab.  Mr.  Cowan  has  recently 
constructed  an  Ingeuious  machine,  which  wipes  each  plate  as  it 
leave!  the  handa  of  tiie  ooater.  I'he  plate  is  laid  over  thr  jaws 
of  a  kind  of  wooden  vice,  these  jaws  being  clutbed  with  flannel, 

j  and  as  the  jawt  open,  the  bock  of  the  glass  is  elTHCtually  wiped, 
after  which  the  plate  drops  through   on  the  bafa  of  a  leveUing 

1  anrkDgement.    in  order  that  fretL  flaooel  may  be  used  lor  each 
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wiping,  the  ooyering  of  the  jaws  la  made  to  ahift  onwards  about 
thrae-sixteenths  of  an  inch  after  every  action  of  the  machine  ;  a 
ratchet  or  roller  arrangement  being  used.  When  the  whole  of 
the  flannel  has  been  used,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh,  and  the  old 
material  is  washed.  The  machine  is  actuated  by  a  pedal  which 
is  pressed  each  time  a  plate  is  depositod  upon  the  impress. 
ratATiNO  Photogbaphs. — William  Smith,  a  wholesale  photo- 

Ekph  dealer  in  Vine  Street,  Minories,  was  gammoned  on  Friday 
t,  at  the  Mansion  Hoose,  for  an  infringement  of  the  Copyright 
Act  in  selline  pirated  copies  of  a  photograph  of  Miss  Mary 
Anderson.  There  were  nine  more  summonses  in  respect  of  other 
photographs.  Mr.  Foote  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  Mr. 
TiekeU  for  the  defence.  Evidence  was  given  that  the  copyright 
of  the  photograph  in  question  ot  Miss  Anderson  was  vested  in  Mr. 
Henry  Van  der  Weyde,  of  182,  Regent  Street,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  Uie  pirated  copies  had  been  sold  by  the  defendant  to  hawkers 
at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per  gross.  Among  other  places  at 
which  they  were  sold  was  the  recent  World's  Fair  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  defendant  when 
sflOing  them  advised  tiiat  they  should  not  be  pnblidy  exposed. 
Mr.  I^ckell  submitted  that  the  defendant  had  no  guilty  knowledge 
that  the  photograph  was  a  piracy,  and  stated  tiiat  he  had  sold 
none  since  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  matter.  The 
Lord  Mayor  said  the  defendant  had  been  before  the  court  pre- 
viously under  discreditable  circumstances  connected  with  the  sale 
of  photographs,  and  he  thought  the  case  was  proved.  The 
defendant  then  pleaded  guilty  on  the  other  nine  charges,  the 
circumstances  said  to  be  the  same.  The  Lord  Mayor  fined  the 
defendant  £10  in  each  of  two  cases,  and  £3  3s.  costs  in  each,  and 
rsspited  judgment  in  the  remainder  of  the  charges.  The 
defendant  paid  the  fine.  Messrs.  Neish  and  Howell,  of  Watling 
Street,  write  to  say  that  their  client,  Mr.  Henry  Van  der  We^de, 
was  not,  as  would  appear,  the  only  prosecutor.  Thev  wish  it  to 
be  stated  that  the  defendant  was  also  summoned  for  pirating 
copyrights  the  property  of  their  other  clients,  Messrs.  Poulton  and 
Bon,  of  Lee,  Kent,  and  that  he  pleaded  guilty  to  three. — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Photoobafhic  Club. — ^At  the  meeting  on  April  2nd,  the  sub- 
ject for  disousaion  will  be  "  On  the  best  lenses  for  large  portraits 
on  geletine  plates.*' 


J.  S.— 1.  Tes,  quite  sufficiently  simple  for  one  knowing  nothing  of 
the  subject.  2.  Moderately  full  direotiuns :  remember,  it  is  only 
a  small  book.    3.  One  shilling.    4.  Anything  from  £o  upwards. 

A.  G.  B.— 1.  You  are  quite  right  as  to  precipitation  not  taking  place 
under  the  circumstances  you  mention.  2.  We  prefer  Eder's  for 
regular  work.  3.  We  think  not,  but  imagine  that  any  plate 
maker  would  be  wilUngto  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

AspiBANT.— Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London  Bridge,  is  noted  for 
work  of  this  class.    You  had  better  write  to  him . 

J.  P.— The  main  point  is  toselect  flat  glass.  Let  us,  however,  know 
the  exact  nature  of  your  difficulty. 

Pin.— 1.  We  should  BuggBst  that  of  Asser.  2.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Ybab-Book;  3.  The  details  have  not  been  published.  4. 
No. 

J.  Adams  (Liverpool).—!.  A  photographic  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Woodbury  (taken  nrom  the  same  negative  as  the  picture  which 
you  enclose)  Appeared  on  page  464  of  our  volume  for  1882,  and 
also  in  the  Ybar-Boob  for  1888  (page  129}.     2.  We  have 
already  given  photograpmo  portraits  of  all  the  distinguished  men 
to  whom  you  iQlude,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  re-issuing  them 
just  at  present.    3.  The  paragraph  is  interesting,  but  as  we 
treated  of  the  subject  in  a  leader  rather  more  than  a  year  ago 
(vol.  zxvii.,  p.  2),  we  do  not  care  to  occupy  valuable  space  with  a 
repetition.    It  is  more  convenient  to  use  a  solution  of  hypoanl- 
sulphite  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  haa  been  added,  than  to 
employ  a  simple  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water.    Those 
who  practise  ttke  bichromate  processes  of  photography  have  found 
our  suggestion  to  be  a  valuable  one,  as*  the  stains  are  ««moved 
immediately.   -4.  There  most  be  some  mistake,  as  the  series  does 
not  begin  with  the  flrst  volume,  but  the  sixth  or  seeenth ;  but  the 
complete  set  of  the  Photoq&aphic  News  (twenty-seven  com- 
plete V(  lumes)  may  be  referred  to  at  our  office.    6.  The  Photo- 
OBAPHic  Nbws  is  the  only  weekly  Photographic  Journal  printed 
and  published  in  London. 

A.  H.— The  apertures  are  such  that  if  one  unit  of  exposure  is  re- 
quired with  the  lu-gest  diaphragm,  the  following  cxporares  will 
be  required  with  the  remaminK  stops— No.  1  stop  1  unit.  No.  2 
stop  1|  units.  No.  3  stop  2J  units,  No.  4  stop  8  unite.  No.  6  stop 
16  unit*.  With  a  plate  of  a?erage  sensitiveness,  and  tising  the 
largest  stop,  a  second  might  be  required  for  an  out-door  group  in 
the  shade.  Still,  the  absolute  exposure  for  one  stop  must  be 
determined  experimentally. 
Habdwich's  manual.— In  the  advertisement  of  this  book  in  our 
columns  by  Messrs.  Churchill,  the  name  of  the  author  was 
printed  Hardwick  in  error;  it  should,  of  course,  have  been 
Hardwicb. 


9b  ffttttavBnUttU. 

*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

*^*  Ebbatvm.— We  mentioned  last  week  that  Mr.  George  Ren- 
wick  received  a  silver  medal  at  the  Calcutta  Exhibition,  but  we 
gave  his  address  as  Northampton;  it  should  be  Burton-on- 
Trent 

A  Constant  Rbadbb. — ^We  cannot  even  form  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  cause,  as  we  do  not  know  what  process  you  adopted,  or  any- 
thing about  vourmethod  of  working. 

X.  Y. — 1.  All  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  closet,  and  the 
number  of  plates  you  put  into  it.  If  the  closet  is  thoroiighly  dry, 
less  time  than  that  you  mention  will  suffice.    2.  Yes. 

O.  Bbabd. — Thank  you  for  suggestion,  but,  as  you  intimate,  the 
advantages  would  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  light  ana  the 
extreme  narrowing  of  the  angle  of  view  which  would  result  from 
such  an  arrangement. 

Damp.— 1.  Your  description  Interests  us,  and  we  should  like  to  see 


%}lt  il^otofra^^ic  i^s  ^je0utrjf. 


imple.    2.  By  keeping  the  moisture  in. 

H.  P.  T.— 1.  Yes,  very  good  indeed ;  and  for  ordinary  work  a 
simply-constructed  piece  of  apparatus,  such  as  that  to  which  you 
refer,  is  verv  much  to  be  preferred  to  more  complex  contrivances. 
Althoupih  there  are  theoretical  reasons  for  using  the  shutter  in 
the  position  of  the  diaphragm,  it  is  more  convenient  and  more 
usual  to  use  it  in  front.  We  advise  you  to  follow  the  usual 
course.  2.  If  you  tell  us  what  lens  you  mtend  to  use,  we  may  be 
able  to  give  you  some  idea.  3.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  plate  has 
been  generally  light  fogged.  Do  you  think  that  your  dark-room 
lamp  is  safe  F    4.  Yes,  very  good. 

A.  MoBBisoN. — 1.  They  are  printed  direct  on  the  glass ;  it  is  easier 
than  to  make  prints  on  paper.  2.  It  makes  no  difference.  3.  Our 
publishers  will  seoure  the  registration  if  a  print  if  sent  togetiier 
with  a  fee  of  Is.  6d.  4.  Under  favourable  oiroumstances  it  may 
remain  flood  for  a  day  or  two.  5.  A  sample  with  a  more  pro- 
nounced grain  would  be  better. 

P.  6. — It  appeara  to  us  that  the  mischief  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
hyposulphite  in  the  mountA;  but  see  our  anawer  to  F.  Barrett  in  the 
issue  of  22nd  Feb.  last,  and  read  the  leader  which  appears  in  the 
same  number.  If  you  find  tke  mischief  is  due  to  the  mounts,  you 
should  claim  damages  against  the  firm  from  which  you  pnjcured 
them.    Let  us  know  the  result  of  your  enquiries. 


operator  ft  Betonoher.~J.  B.,  Photo.  Jfew*  Offloe. 
'Vignette  Printer  and  Toner.— P.  T.  P.,  4,  Wellington-st.,  Belfast. 
Reoep.-room,  young  Lady,  experienced.— A.  B.,  72,  Asenby-«q.,Pe<^ham« 
Assist.  Operator  (photo's,  son).— Zj  c/o  Mr.  Oregoxy,  High-et.,  Marlbozo*. 
Oper.,  Betoncher,  &o.— Manager,  Taont  &  Oo.,  High  Wycombe,  Backs. 
Reoep.-room,  Lady,  in  prov. — Alpha,  10,  Kempshed-rd.,  Albany-rd.,  S.S. 
Oen.  Assist. ,  can  repair  apparatus.— T.  Edmunds,  3,  Haven-ter.,  Ealing,  W. 
Lady,  in  studio,  can  tint.— A.  H.,  15,  Arlington-rd.,  N. 
Becep.-room,  Spotting,  *c  (Lad;),  first-class.— A.  B.,  Pkclo.  If nosOfHeo. 
Printer  k  Toner,  first-class.— Photo.  8,  Stile-gr  ,  Ounnenbury,  Chiswick. 
Assist.  Operator,  good  printer  &  toner.— E.  W.,S1,  Sutherland-8t.,Pimlico. 
General  Assistant,  21/-.— G.  8.,  7,  Jefl^iee-sl,  Kentish  Totm  Soad. 
Becep.  Boom  Lady,  ezp.— H.  Beale,  89,  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  Kensington. 
Retouch.,  in  or  near  London.— Retouch.,  3,  Hanover-pl.,  Regent's^k. 
Operator  or  Manager,  home  or  abroad.- A.  B.  Walker,  Eastwood,  Kotta. 
Printer  k  Assist.  Operator.— A.  S.2472Neir  York-st.,  Manchester. 
Mounter,  Gutter,  Spotter  (lady).— H.  H.,  12,  Groysland-rd.,  Chalk  Paim. 
Printer.  Toner,  Oeneral  Assist.- Photo.,  S,  Alma  Oottages,  Barking-rd.,  E. 
Retoucner  and  Operator,  first-class.- H.  S.  Healey,  82,  Stall-st.,  Bath. 
Retoucher,  Mounter,  Finisher  (lady).— B.  0.,  10,  Patrick-si,  Gork. 
Op.,  *c.  (Italian,  speaks  Fnch.  Ik  Eng).—L.  S.,86,QroTe-lane,OamberwelL 
Printer,  Betoucher ,  assist  generally. — ^Argent,  Photo.  New»  Offloe. 
Retoucher  and  AssLstant  Operator.— ^W.  Leuchar8>  51a,  Perth*rd.,  Dundee. 
Golouiist  it  Ret  (lady).— E.  McOowen,  20.  Grand  Pande*  St.  Leonards-o-fi. 
Printer,  generallv  useful. — G.  R.  M.,  Staaon-rd.,  Sleaford,  Lincoln. 
Operat  jr  and  Retoucher,  speaks  French.— Franco,  Photo.  Newt  Offloe. 
Operator  and  Retoucher,  wet  or  dry.— X.  Y.  Z.,  P.  O..  Bitton,  nr.  Bristol. 
Retoucher  and  Assist.  Op^— W.  H.  T.,  11,  Kirkwood-id.,  HaTcrsfeodi-hilL 


BiiiployiB«nt 

Positive  work,  single  man.— R.  W.  Pitt,  Devil's  Dyke,  Bus  ex. 

Chromo.  Printer,  lady  or  gentleman.— Ghromotvpe,  Photo.  New*  Offlce. 

Junior  Glerk.— Letter  only  to  Boning  tt  Small,  23,  Baker-st.,  W. 

Printer,  Develop  Dry  Plates,  tt  Operate.— 9,  widdicombe-ter.,  Baikiag-rd. 

Operator  It  Printer,  Landscape  work,  &c.— Taunt  9t  Go.,  Oxford. 

Operator,  indoor  or  out.^G.  Gillman,  107,  St.  Aldate's,  Oxford. 

Assistant,  first-class.— G.  Gillman,  107,  St.  Aldate's,  Oxford 

Neg.  Retoucher  (lad^),  first-class.- W.  H.  Mason,  68,  George-st.,  Croydon. 

Operator,  clever  at  hghting  and  posing.- Artist,  2S,  Red  Lion  Square. 

Operator  and  Retoucher,  to  manage.— VTest  and  Son,  Eagle  House,  Gosport. 

Printer  and  Assistant  immediately.— 8.,  38,  Queen* s-sq.,  Bristol. 

Neg.  Ret.,  ftc— T.  Williams,  Talbot-pl.,  DarUngton-st.  Wolvorhmnpton. 

Operator,  skills  tc clever  Ret.— 8.  w.  Bams,  100,  liigh-st,  Anhford,  Kent. 

Retoicher  (ladv)),  quick,  80/-  weekly.— Stuart,  47,  Brompton-rd.,  8.W. 

Retjucher.  good.— Barraud,  268,  Oxford-et.,  w. 

AsBisla&tui  dtockpiealet's  Warehouse.— Ruby,  Photo,  Ntm  Offloe. 
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GELATINE  AS  A  BBOMINE  ABSOBBBNT. 

Hant  theories  have  been  adyanced  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence of  sensitiveneBB  which  exists  between  a  coUodio-bro- 
mide  and  a  gelatine  emulsion.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
bromide  of  silver  which  is  suspended  in  a  collodion  emulsion 
is  in  a  totally  diff'erent  molecular  condition  from  that  which 
is  suspended  in  a  flrelatine  emulsion.  The  difference  in 
sensitiveness  is  said  by  those  who  hold  this  theory  to  be 
due  entirely  to  this  different  moleonlar  condition,  and  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  suspending  emulsion,  ex- 
cept in  as  much  as  this  may  tend  to  bring  about  the  par- 
ticolar  conditio  n. 

Agsin,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  restraining  property  of 
gelatine  is  such,  that  a  developer  which,  without  the  action 
of  light,  would  reduce  silver  bromide  either  alone  or  in  a 
collodion  film,  will  not  so  reduce  it  in  the  film  of  a  gelatino- 
bromide  plate.  This  enables  a  much  stronger  developer  to 
be  used  with  a  gelatine  plate  than  with  a  coUodio- bromide 
one. 

Another  explanation  of  the  superior  sensitivenees  of  a 
gelatine  plate  is,  that  the  gelatine  acts  as  a  bromine  absorb- 
ent This  theory  is  a  very  plausible  one.  The  action 
which  is  imagined  is  somewhat  as  follows.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  effect  of  light  on  a  molecule  of  silver  bromide 
tends  to  set  free  one  atom  of  bromine.  The  amount  of 
light  reqaisite  actually  to  do  this  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  amongst  others,  according  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  m  proximity  to  the  molecule  of  silver  bromide 
sny  substance  which  will  readily  absorb  the  bromine— so 
to  speak,  sponge  it  up.  A  substance  which  will  do  this — 
or  at  least,  which  has  an  action  supposed  to  depend  on  its 
property  of  doing  it — is  called  a  sensitizer,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  gelatine  is  a  sensitizer  in  this  sense. 

When  we  come  to  consider  molecular  action  such  ss 
the  above,  it  is  very  difficult  to  either  prove  or  disprove  a 
certain  theory,  and,  therefore  it  is  with  anything  but  posi- 
tiveness  that  we  bring  forward  certain  facts  which  appear 
to  point  out  that  gelatine  does  not  act  as  a  sensitizer  in 
the  manner  described,  or  does  so  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree. 

We  have  recently  been  experimenting  on  the  use  of  free 
bromine  in  gelatine  emulsioDS,  with  a  view  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  fog.  These  experiments  we  shall  not  describe  in 
detiil  at  present.  The  idea  of  using  free  bromine  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  light  is  very  old — we  believe 
slmost  as  old  as  the  Daguerreotype  itself.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Clandet,  thefamons  Daguerreotypist,  when  he  noticed 
that  a  sitter  bad  moved  during  exposure,  to  place  the  sen- 
sitive plate  for  a  few  moments  in  the  fames  of  bromine, 
when  the  effects  of  the  light  which  had  acted  upon  it  were 
entirely  eliminated. 

We  may  say  that  we  have  found  bromine  capable  of 


eliminating  light-fog,  and  also  certain  varieties  of  chemical 
fog  from  gelatine  plates.  It  is  not  upon  this  that  we  intend 
to  dwell  just  now,  however,  but  upon  the  bearing  which 
the  use  of  it  has  on  the  theory  which  is  explained  above. 

Bromine  can  be  had  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  fluid  of  a 
dark  colour,  which  is  very  volatile.  It  is  not  convenient 
for  use  in  this  form,  and  a  word  of  warning  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  those  who  think  of  experimenting  with  it. 
If  ic  comes  in  contact  with  any  psrt  of  the  skin,  a  very 
painful  sore  will  result.  A  drop  of  this  liquid  running 
down  the  back  of  the  hand  will  cause  a  long  bum,  which 
will  pain  for  many  days. 

The  fluid  bromine  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
or  mixture  generally  known  as  bromine  water  is  the  most 
convenient  Tov  practical  use.  The  amount  of  bromine  which 
will  remain  in  solution  varies  slightly  with  the  tempera- 
ture. It  is  a  little  less  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature, 
on  account  of  the  volatile  properties  of  the  substance.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  great,  and  we  may  take  it 
roughly  that  a  saturated  solution  contains  a  little  over  three 
per  cent,  of  bromine,  or  about  one  part  in  thirty.^ 

The  bromine  water  may  be  added  to  the  emulsion  during 
experiment,  or  the  plates  may  be  fumed  over  some  of  the 
water  placed  in  a  flat  dish.  In  adding  the  bromine  to  an 
emulsion  it  is  neceseary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  a  power- 
ful action  on  the  gelatine,  rendering  it  insoluble  in  hot 
water  when  present  in  any  considerable  qusntity.  ^  In  one 
experiment  which  we  made,  an  addition  of  four  minims  of 
bromine  water  to  each  ounce  of  an  emulsion  totally  spoiled 
it.  A  much  smaller  quantity  is,  however,  sufficient  to 
cause  the  elimination  of  such  fog  as  is  eliminable  by  its 
means. 

When  we  commenced  our  experiments,  we  concluded  that 
whatever  bromine  was  added  to  an  emulsion  must  be  so 
completely  eliminated,  either  by  washing  or  otherwise,  that 
there  would  be  no  smell  of  it  left.  Our  argument  was,  that 
so  long  as  a  plate  smel led  of  bromine,  this  was  proof  that 
there  was  in  the  film  more  bromine  than  the  gelatine  could 
absorb,  and  thaf,  as  a  consequecop,  this  latter  must  have 
lost  such  sensitizing  action  aii  was  due  to  its  power  of 
absorbing  bromine. 

To  our  surprise,  we  found  that  on  adding  sufficient  bromine 
water  to  an  emulsion  to  caui>e  the  plates  coated  with  it  to 
smell  quite  perceptibly  of  bromine  whilst  Wdt,  we  got  no  re- 
duction of  sensitiveness,  or  scarcely  any.  The  plates  were 
tested  wet,  and  we  supplemented  our  experiment  by  im- 
pregnating the  films  of  dried  plates  with  bromine  by  mfans 
of  the  vapour.  The  result  was  the  same  as  before.  The 
films  which  smelled  quite  perceptibly  of  bromine  were  as 
rapid  as  those  that  did  not.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
perfectly  distinguish  between  the  smell  of  free  bromine 
and  the  odour  of  certain  compounds  which  may  be  formed 
by  its  action  on  oigaaic  bodies. 
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It  18  certainly  quite  possible  to  add  to  an  emulsion  suffi- 
cient bromine  (short  of  coagulating  the  gelatine)  to  reduce 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  whilst  wet.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  plates,  even  when  they  have  been 
dried,  and  when  by  the  drying  process  all  the  bromine  has 
been  eliminated  by  volatilization,  the  sensitiveness  remains 
reduced.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction 
of  sensitiveness  arises  from  an  action  on  the  gelatine  itself, 
this  having  been  hardened  or  rendered  loss  absorbent  by  the 
developer. 

In  experimenting  with  free  bromine  on  emulsions  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  must  be  no  iodide  of 
silver  present.  If  there  is,  the  only  efiectof  the  addition  of 
the  bromine  is  to  decompose  some  of  the  iodide  of  silver, 
forming  bromide  of  silver,  and  setting  free  iodine ;  the 
effect  of  the  free  iodine  appears,  however,  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  of  free  bromine. 


MR.  R.  OFFORD'S  REGISTERING  FRAME. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  described  an  ingeniously- devised 
registering  frame  for  printing  on  opal  plates,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  R.X)fford  (p.  161)  ;  and  as  we  .have  had  several 
enquiries  concerning  it,  we  now  give  two  diagrams 
illustrative  of  its  construction. 

The  india-rubber  sucker,  which  consists  merely  of  a 
disc  of  soft  red  rubber  an  inch  in  diameter,  livetted  to  the 
sheet  of  zinc  which  takes  the  place  of  the  back  of  the 
frame,  is  represented  below,  but  the  rivet  should  not  pro- 
ject too  much  inside  the  sucker.    When  the  face  of  the 


sucker  is  well  anointed  with  glycerine,  a  very  little  pres- 
sure serves  to  make  the  opal  plate  adhere  firmly ;  but  if  the 
plate  is  larffe,  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  suckers. 

The  metnod  of  mounting  the  zino  back  in  the  printing 
frame  is  very  simple,  there  being  merely  four  small  pins 
driven  into  the  wood  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  four 
holes  in  the  sucker  plate.    A  printing- frame  of  the  portable 


type  is  used,  and  the  pins  are  consequently  driven  in  the 
low  part  of  the  framework,  just  beyond  the  seating  of  the 
back.  Mr.  Ashman  tells  us  that  he  has  removed  an  opsl 
plate  from  the  frame  no  less  than  six  times  during  an  ex- 
posure, and  no  trace  of  false  register  was  noticable. 


THE  WOODBURYTYPE  PROCESS. 
(Fourth  Article). 
To  make  a  counter  mould  of  the  gelatine  relief  in  lead, 
requires  an  amount  of  pressure  which  is,  at  first  sight,  sur- 
prising, and  we  may  estimate  the  pressure  required  as 
about  fifty  tons  for  a  quarter  plate  picture  (3^  X  4iinch), 
or  two  hundred  tons  for  a  whole  plate  (8 J  X  6 J  inch).  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  give  even  more 
pressure  than  this. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  much  as  to  the  hydrau- 
lic press,  exceptiug  to  say  that,  if  expressly  made  for  the 
Woodbury  type  process,  a  very  small  rise  will  suflBce,  and 
the  bed  or  platten  of  the  press  need  be  scarcely  larger  than 
the  top  of  the  ram. 

A  press  suitable  for  whole  plates  may  be  estimated  to 
cost  about  $50,  but  a  little  more  will  have  to  be  allowed 


to  cover  the  cost  of  the  steel  plate  upon  which  the  relief 
is  laid.  Suitable  presses  are  made  by  Tangye  Brothers,  of 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  steel  plate.  It 
should  be  fully  half-an-inch  thick,  and  must  be  of  the  best 
cast  steel  or  tool  steeL  After  it  has  been  carefuUv  soft- 
ened by  being  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  being  allowed 
to  cool  very  slowly,  it  is  planed  all  over  with  as  much  care 
as  possible;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
photographer  will,  in  most  cases,  have  to  send  the  metal  to 
an  engineer  to  be  planed,  as  a  planing  machine  is  not  often 
to  be  found  among  the  appliances  of  the  phoiographer^s 
workshcH).  All  round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  apart,  are  fixed  a 
number  of  screwed  studs,  and  these  should  project  about 
an  inch.  These  studs  may  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  well-fitting  nuts  should  be  provided  for 
them. 

These  studs  and  nuts  serve  to  hold  four  steel  bars  in 
position  around  the  plate,  these  bars  being  mitred  at  the 
angles  so  as  to  form  a  frame,  and  they  should  project 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  face  of  the  plate. 
A  thickness  of  half-an-inch  is  ordinarily  sufficient  for  the 
side  strips.  The  object  of  these  strips  is  to  prevent  a 
lateral  extension  of  the  lead  on  the  face  next  the  relief,  as 
any  such  extension  would  result  in  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  the  relief.  It  is  well  to  chamfer  o£f  the  strips  at 
the  top,  so  that  they  may  penetrate  more  readily  into  the 
sheet  of  lead  tban  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  left 
square  ;  and  in  ordinary  cases  it  suffices  to  bevil  them  off 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  95  degrees  with  the  outside 
vertical  edge.  The  planing  on  the  steel  plate  will  not, 
even  if  carefully  performed,  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
surface,  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  grind  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plate  with  fine  emery  and  water  until  the 
planing  marks  are  removed,  and  no  trace  of  inequality  can 
be  detected  when  the  surface  is  tested  with  a  surface  plate 
or  an  accurate  straight  edge.  The  emery  should  be 
number  150,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  have  been  passed 
through  a  sieve  having  150  meshes  to  the  linear  inch ;  and 
the  best  j^rinding  surface  is  a  thick  slab  of  plate  glass, 
upon  the  face  of  which  a  few  grooves  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  as  deep,  have  been  cut.  These  grooves 
hold  the  mixture  of  emery  and  water,  and  consequently 
prevent  the  rubbing  surfaces  running  dry.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  shift  the  steel  plate  about  sufficiently  during  the 
grinding,  and  also  to  work  as  much  on  the  edges  of  the 
plate  glass  as  on  the  middle.  When  the  grinding  is 
finished,  the  plate  should  be  slightly  oiled,  and  the  side 
strips  bolted  in  position.  Some  pieces  of  sheet  lead,  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  about  half  an  inch  longer  and  broader 
than  the  steel  plate,  are  now  carefully  cleaned  on  the 
best  side  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush,  and  all  is  now  ready 
for  making  the  mould. 

The  relief  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  steel  plate,  the 
edge  strips  being  bolted  on  so  as  to  virtually  conveit  the 
plate  into  a  tray,  a  sheet  of  the  cleaned  lead  is  laid  over  the 
strips,  and  this  sheet  of  lead  will,  if  its  dimensions  are  in 
accordance  with  our  directions,  overlap  the  inner  edges  of 
the  strips  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter-of-an-inch  all  round.  A 
piece  of  stout  millboard  is  now  laid  over  the  lead,  and  the 
steel  plate,  with  its  charge,  is  brought  into  a  central  position 
on  the  platten  of  the  hydraulic  press,  after  which  the  pressure 
is  applied.  The  side  strips  easily  shear  through  the  lead, 
ihvLi  cuttiDg  out  a  piece  which  exactly  fits  the  tray,  and  as 
the  face  of  the  lead  next  the  relief  is  efi\ctually  prevented 
from  stretchiog  by  the  edge  strips,  the  relief  is  very  seldom 
damagtd  by  the  pressure  ;  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
separating  the  relief  ficm  the  lead  mould. 

If  the  original  negative  was  an  ordinary  or  direct  negative, 
and  the  relief  was  laid  with  the  collodion  side  downwards,  a 
mould  will  result,  which  will  yielJ  a  reversed  print.  So  in 
ordinary  cases  a  reversed  negative  must  be  used,  or  else  the 
relief  must  be  moulded  with  the  collodion  ^i§^  next  the  lead. 
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This  latter  ooane  reaalts  in  a  very  slight  loss  of  Bharpnees* 
Irat  to  slight  as  to  be  animportant  in  most  cases.  This  loss 
of  sharpness  beoomes  less  when  the  relief  has  been  several 
tioMa  moolded  fronii  as  the  gelatine  side  beoomes  perma- 
Bontly  flaltened/and  the  finer  details  of  the  relief  gradaally 
aooQlie  prominence  on  the  collodion  side. 

oeton  speaking  of  the  moan  ting  of  the  block  and  the 
printing  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  method  of^ 
preparing  the  paper  npon  which  the  impressions  are  to  be* 
auMe. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

Lxssov  I. 

Oabmv  PEunna  is  the  art  of  making  photographs  in  pig- 
mentod  gelatine,  for  which-  purpose  the  gelatine,  after  being 
Biixsd  with  the  chosen  pigments,  is  spread  npon  a  somewhat 
OOMW  paper,  which  acta  as  a  support  to  the  gelatine  film 
during  the  operations  necessary  for  the  prodaction  of  the 
print. 

Paper  coated  with  pigmented  gelatine  is  called  carbon 
Uhoo,  and  is  sold  in  rolls  (or  bands,  as  they  are  nsnally 
called)  containing  abont  twenty  or  thirty  square  feet. 

To  render  carbon  tissue  sensitive  to  light,  it  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried  ;  it  is  then 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  the  duration  of  such  ez- 
pcsarea  being  timed  by  means  of  an  actinometer,  because 
theprogress  of  the  action  of  the  light  cannot  be  watched. 

The  exposure  being  effected,  the  tissue  is  immersed  in  cold 
irater,  and  then  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  squeegee  is 
moanted  upon  a  suitable  support,  either  rigid  or  flexible,  and 
tiien,  after  soaking  in  hot  water,  the  paper  backing  is  stripj^ed 
off,  when  the  unaltered  pigmented  gelatine  is,  by  the  action 
of  the  hot  water,  dissolved  away,  leaving  the  image  upon 
tlie  support,  so  much  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  requisite 
lor  the  formation  of  the  image  having  by  the  action  of  light 
been  rendered  insoluble  in  the  hot  water. 

The  carbon  image,  being  developed  from  the  back  of  the 
tisino  at  this  stage  when  made  from  an  ordinarv  negative, 
will  be  found  to  m  reversed  in  position  as  regards  right  and 
left,  and  to  get  it  into  its  right  position  it  will  require 
transferring  to  another  support  so  that  the  image  may  be 
in  its  proper  position,  this  being  called  the  double  transfer 
process. 

But  if  a  special  or  reversed  negative  be  used,  then  the 
print  is  at  once  developed  upon  its  final  support,  as  in  the 
•iiigle  transfer  process. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  are  the 
Tairiotts  stages  through  which  a  carbon  print  has  to  go— via., 
■ensitizing  and  drying  the  carbon  tissue,  printing  under  a 
negative,  and  timing  the  exposure  by  means  of  an  actino- 
meter, mounting  the  exposed  tissue  upon  the  temporary 
■Qpport,  developing  the  exposed  tissue  in  the  hot  water,  and 
then  transferring  the  developed  image  from  the  temporary 
to  the  final  support ;  and  as  each  of  these  several  stages  re- 
qnires  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  properly'carried  out, 
it  will  be  best,  before  proceeding  to  the  actual  process  of 
making  prints,  to  deal  m  detail  with  each  stage.  The  most 
important  stage  in  the  production  of  a  carbon  print  is  dry- 
ing the  carbon  tissue  after  sensitizing,  and  unless  this  be 
effected  in  a  proper  manner,  all  subsequent  work  is  thrown 
nway. 

The  conditions  of  success  are  drying  at  a  moderately  low 
temperature  in  a  rocm  or  closet  free  from  all  gaseous  exhale- 
tiona,  and  through  which  can  pass  a  constant  stream  of  pure 
dry  air,  and  from  which  all  actinis  light  is  excluded. 

Indiy  weather  the  tissue  will  dry  spontaneously,  but  in 
damp,  close  weather,  a  slight  accession  of  artificial  heat 
will  be  requisite ;  if  the  drying-room  be  provided  with  an 
ordinary  fire  stove,  a  fire  for  an  hour  or  two  will  be  generally 
•officient  for  such  a  contingency ;  but  on  no  account  must 
an  ordinary  gas  stove  be  used,  as  the  products  of 
oombuation  are  fatal  to  the  solubility  of  sensitized  carbon 
tine.  4^ 


For  small  batches  of  tissue  no  better  place  for  drving  can 
be  had  than  the  domestic  kitchen  after  the  duties  of  the  day, 
provided  no  gas  is  bumt  during  the  drying,  and  that  white 
light  can  be  excluded.  The  time  occupied  in  drying  the 
tissue  has  a  marked  iofluenoe  upon  its  quality  and  sensitive- 
ness ;  if  dried  too  quickly,  besides  running  the  risk  of  melting 
the  gelatinous  coating,  it  will  be  comparatively  inseositive 
and  very  brittle ;  the  prints  will  also  be  hard  and  deficient 
in  half-tone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  dried  too  slowly,  the 
tissue  will  be  too  sensitive,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  be 
unmanageable ;  it  will  also  be  tinted  or  fogged,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  thrown  away,  as,  with  tinted  tissue,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  pure  whites. 

Tissue  ought  to  dry  in  from  six  to  ten  hours  ;  but  that 
dried  the  quickest  will  print  the  slowest,  but  will  keep  good 
longer — 1.«,,  will  keep  from  spontaneous  insolubility  longer. 
Sensitive  tissue,  when  dried,  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  tin  tube 
so  as  to  protect  it  from'  the  action  of  damp,  which  will  soon 
set  up  spontaneous  insolubility.  To  dry  the  wet  tissue  it 
is  best  hung  over  a  clean  broomstick,  which,  in  turn,  is  sus- 
pended oh  a  couple  of  cords  running  the  length  of  the 
drying  room  (fig.  1).    aaaa,  two  cords  stretched  across  the 


I^.  h 


room,    h   by  broomsticks   carrying   lengths   of    sensitive 
tissue.    " 

To  sensitize  tissue  we  re<}uire  a  tin  dish  sixteen  inches  long 
by  nine  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep ;  close  to  top  and 
near  one  edge  are  two  holes  through  which  are  thrnst  a 
glass  rod  (fig.  2) ;  cut  the  roll  of  tissue  in  two  with  a  saw, 
and  then  divide  the  two  resulting  rolls  into  six  feet  lengths. 
Place  the  dbh  upon  the  fioor,  and  half  fill  it  with  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  composed  of  bichromate  of  potash 
two  ounces,  water  eighty  ounces,  liquor  ammonia  half  a 
dram  ;  dissolve,  and  filter.  Now  take  one  of  the  rolls  of 
tissue  six  feet  by  fifteen  inches,  and  immerse  in  the  solution, 


Fig.  2. 


c.  fflass  rod,  fixed  one  inch  Away  from  side  of  dish  by  being  inserted  in 
lun  ;  b  h,  ^soldered  upon  ends  of  dish ;  <f,  tissne  being  lifted  out  of  bi- 
dSomate  solution,  the  faoe  in  eontaot  with  the  rod. 

at  once  commencing  to  re-roll  from  the  loose  end,  unrolling 
from  the  other,  keeping  the  tissue  well  under  the  solution  ; 
when  the  roll  has  been  unwound  and  re-rolled,  repeat^  the 
operation  again  and  again  for  two  miuutcs,  or  until  the  tissue 
gets  rather  limp;  then,  with  the  face  next  the  body  of  the 
operator,  place  in  contact  with  glass  lod,  taking  bold  of  the 
end  of  roll,  gradually  lift  from  the  solution,  dragging  the  face 
of  tiisae  in  dose  oontaot  with  the  glass  rod,  then  place  over 
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a  bTOomBtiok,  which  may  be  oonveniently  placed  apon  two 
chain  back  to  back  aboat  two  feet  apart,  and  remoTC  to 
drying  place  (see  fig.  2).  In  hot  weather  the  temperatoie  of 
the  bichromate  eolation  most  be  kept  below  50^  F.,  or  else 
the  coating  of  pigmented  gelatine  will  be  difleolved  prepar- 
ing the  negative  for  printing. 

Before  patting  a  negative  into  print,  it  is  neceesary  to 
provide  a  mark  or  safe  edge,  arranged  in  sach  a  manner  that 
-withont  interfering  with  the  eabject  matter  required  to  ehow 
in  the  print  will  shield  the  extreme  edges  of  the  tissue  from 
the  action  of  light,  so  as  to  provide  a  safe  edge  to  ihe  tissue, 
that  will  be  quite  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  absorbent  in 
cold,  so  that,  when  mounted  upon  the  development  support, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  cause  the  tissue  to  adhere  to 
the  support,  and  prevent  the  hot  water  penetrating  between 
the  two  surfaces,  which  it  would  be  sure  to  do  if  the  edges  of 
the  tissue  had  been  made  non-absorbent  and  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  light.  Of  course,  if  the  print  has  to  be  a 
▼ignette,  no  other  safe  edge  is  required  than  the  operation 
of  vignetting. 

Timing  the  exposure  is  done  best  by  means  of  Johnson's 
cube  actinometer,  and  the  best  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  the  instrument  is  to  select  a  negative  of  good 
average  densitr,  and  place  in  a  printing-frame  with  a  piece 
of  sensitive  albumenized  paper  in  contact,  and  expose  to 
light  simultaneously  with  an  actinometer.  Now  watch  the 
sensitive  paper  under  the  slit  in  lid  oi  actinometer,  and 
shortly  it  will  assume  the  colour  of  the  pigment  painted 
upon  the  lid  ;  when  this  is  done,  one  tint  or  period  is 
registered ;  now  pull  forward  the  strip  of  sensitive  paper  until 
a  fresh  surface  of  sensitive  paper  is  again  under  the  clear  slit 
in  lid,  and  again  watch,  and  when  of  the  same  depth  as  the 
first,  another  tint  is  counted,  and  so  on,  until  the  silver  print 
under  the  negative  has  acquired  sufficient  depth,  when  the 
number  of  tints  registered  by  the  actinometer  represent  the 
time  necessary  to  secure  a  fully  exposed  print  from  that 
negative  on  silver  paper ;  but  as  carbon  is  a  little  quicker, 
one-fourth  less  may  be  safelv  marked  upon  the  negative, 
which  may  be  kept  as  a  standard  to  judge  the  value  of  other 
negatives  by. 

Mounting  the  exposed  tissue  does  not  require  any  further 
comments  than  those  that  will  come  in  at  the  proper  time. 
For  the  development  of  the  exposed  tissue,  a  good  supply  of 
hot  water  will  be  required,  also  a  set  of  sinks  or  of  tin 
dishes  of  a  suitable  siae.  For  those  who  can  spare  a  room, 
one  fitted  like  figure  3  will  be  found  very  convenient,  the 
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AAA,  three  tasks  lined  with  zinc ;  B  B  B,  cold  water  taps ;  C  C  C,  wa  te 
plngi ;  D,  bench  for  sqaeegeeiogupon. 

hot  water  being  supplied  either  from  an  ordinary  copper  or  a 
water  beater  ;  but  for  amateur  operations,  three  tin  dishes 
about  24  by  18  may  be  substituted  for  the  tanks,  and  for  hot 
water  the  kitchen  boiler  may  be  requisitioaed,  especially  it 
it  is  proyided  with  a  self-filling  arrangement ;  whilst,  for 
laying  the  support  and  tissue  upon  for  mounting  and  trans- 
ferriuj^,  a  board  covered  with  American  cloth  will  be  all  that 
la  desired. 


ABOUT  GRAMMES  AND  CUBIC  CENTIMETRES. 
fiiANT  of  oar  good  old-fashioned  notions  about  the  French 
are  disappearing.  One  by  one,  they  leave  us— cherished 
relics  of  a  byegone  age— and  before  long  there  will  not  be 
a  single  trait  remaining  to  remind  na  of  the  vast  superiority 
of  England  and  all  things  English.  The  good  old  times 
have  gone,  indeed,  and  no  wonder  we  hear  on  all  sides  of 
our  decline  and  fall  off.  Our  fathers  despised  the  French 
aa  frog-eaters  ;  to-day,  a  Paiis  cAc/'receives  double  the  pay 
of  an  English  professed  oook.  It  used  to  be  a  maxim  that 
any  Englishman  conld  beat  three  Frenchmen,  aa  he  had 
•lone  repeatedly  at  Waterloo,  Aginconrt,  and  Fontenoy. 
Or  was  it  the  other  way  at  Fontenoy  ?  No  matter,  the 
principle  was  so  evident  that  illustrations  were  unoeoesaary. 
Yet  we  find  to-day  discossions  going  on  at  home  in  military 
circles  in  which  the  British  soldier  is  valued  at  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  German  or  Frenchman. 

The  same  levelling  spirit  is  attacking  oar  weights  and 
measares.  The  metrical  system  and  the  decimal  system 
have  carried  all  before  them  on  the  Continent ;  and  the 
Englishman's  house,  which  is  proverbially  his  castle,  is  in 
danger  of  assault.  Our  insular  position  has  saved  us  to 
some  extent ;  but  when  we  find  Germany — the  nataral  foe, 
as  she  has  been  termed,  of  France— quietly  and  steadily 
adopting  French  measures  and  even  French  milestones,  the 
end,  if  idow  in  coming,  is  none  the  less  sure.  The  metrical 
and  decimal  systems  are  certain  of  adoption  by  Great 
Britain,  since  they  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe.  Nay,  science,  the  forerunner  cf  all,  has 
already  recognized  the  innovation  in  this  country,  and 
British  chemists  and  physicists,  as  everybody  knows,  no 
longer  calculate  by  ounce  and  grain.  Science,  all  the 
world  oyer,  has  but  one  way  of  expressing  figures,  and  it 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  photographers  desire  to  be 
numbered  in  the  world  of  science,  they  nave  no  option  but 
to  adopt  the  universal  language  iJso. 

The  first  essential  of  any  system  of  measarement  is  an 
unvarying  standard.  This  is  obvious.  Now  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  such  variable  standards  as  barleycorns, 
hands,  cubits,  and  feet,  was  ofttimes  subject  for  discussion 
in  byegone  times,  and  many  were  the  suggestions  of 
philosophers  to  select  a  standard  rule.  At  last,  a  very 
sound  suggestion  came  from  the  French  geometricians. 
'^  Let  us  take  the  earth  itself  as  a  standard,'*  they  said, 
and  the  idea  met  with  almost  unanimous  approval.  One 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole,  measured  over  the  curved  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
not  in  a  direct  line,  like  the  string  of  a  bow,  was  selected 
as  the  basis,  and  this  was  termed  a  metre.  A  metre  is 
thirty-nine  inches  and  a-tbird  (39*37),  and  it  was  sub- 
divided by  the  French  philosophers  into  one  thousand 
millimetres,  one  hundred  centimetres,  and  ten  decimetres. 

The  hundredth  of  a  metre,  which  is  called  a  centi- 
metre interests  us,  more  especially  since  it  is  the  immedi- 
ate parent  of  the  gramme.  The  weight  of  a  measure  of 
water,  exactly  one  centimetre  high,  and  one  centimetre 
brt)ad,  and  one  centimetre  wide— or,  in  other  words,  the 
weight  of  water  that  fills  a  cubici^l  measure  of  exactly  one 
cubic  ceutimetre— was  taken  as  the  new  unit  of  weight. 
This  ULit  of  weight  is  called  a  gramme,  and  hence  a 
gramme  and  cubic  centimetre  are  one  and  the  same  thing 
when  water  is  concerned.  They  are  to  each  other  as  the 
ounce  avoirdupois  is  to  the  fluid  ounce.  To  be  particular, 
we  ought  to  mention,  perhaps,  that  the  gramme  standard 
was  arrived  at  on  the  supposition  that  water  is  taken  at  its 
point  of  maximum  density  (4^  C). 

Since  the  standard  metre  and  gramme  were  fixed,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  upon  the  original  correctness  of 
the  measurements  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  the  data  assumed  by  the  French  geometriciaca 
are  incorrect,  and  therefore  the  measure  ^ey  adopted  is 
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also  proportionately  incorrect.  Bat  this  matters  little, 
Bhice  no  one  cares  whence  a  standard  is  deriyed,  so  long 
as  all  are  agreed  to  acknowledge  that  standard.  And,  aB 
we  have  said,  throaf^hoat  the  whole  world  of  science 
there  is  now  unanimity  on  this  score.  They  acknowledjire 
only  one  measnre — the  metre  ;  and  only  one  weight— the 
gramme.  Or  put  it  more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  universal 
standards  are  the  gramme  and  the  cubic  centimetre. 

The  old-fashioned  photographer,  like  the  old-fashioned 
chemist,  has  still  a  lingering  fondness  for  the  old-fashioned 
British  weights  and  measures;  but  the  belief  in  them 
must  go  as  surely  as  the  tradition  that  one  Englishman 
is  equal  to  three  Frenchmen.  The  simple,  universal 
language  of  grammes  and  centimetres  is  so  explicit  and 
so  intelligible  to  all  who  will  bring  an  unprejudiced  mind 
to  bear  ppon  the  subject,  that  it  is  only  wonderful  we 
hare  stuck  so  long  to  ounces,  drams,  and  grains  in 
£ngHsh  manuals.  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller's  lessons  in 
elemental  photographic  chemistry,  which  we  published 
last  year  in  these  columns,*  has  been  translated  into 
seTeral  languages,  no  less  because  the  quantities  and 
measurements  are  given  in  grammes  and  centimetres,  than 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  great  as  this  may  be.  A 
Portuguese  rendering  of  Mr.  Spiller's  work  was  in  our 
hands  the  other  day;  and  in  a  criticism  of  the  French 
edition,  we  read  these  words : — '*  En  terminant,  nous  ferons 
reoaarquer  que  M.  Spiller,  dans  ses  calculs,  se  sert  des 
notations  du  syst^me  metrique ;  il  engage  vivement 
sea  coll^ues  anglais  k  renoncer  k  leur  once  et  k  leur 
gruB.  Nous  ne  pouvons  qu'applaudir  k  cette  ezcellente 
id^e,  et  souhaiter  qu'elle  se  realise  promptement,  afin  de 
faeiliter  I'^change  des  conmiunications  et  des  formules 
cntre  les  deux  pays.'* 

The  International  Gkodetio  Congress,  which  has  recently 
doted  its  sittings,  and  which  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  well  if  all  nations  adopted  the  same 
longitude  calculations,  recommending,  moreover,  that  the 
longitude  of  Greenwich  be  adopted  by  all  the  world,  added 
a  rider  to  the  efiect  that  if  this  conoeesion  were  made  to 
Great  Britain,  then  we  shoald  no  longer  stand  out  of  the 
ring  in  respect  to  metrical  measurements.  In  being  the 
only  one  among  the  big  nations  which  has  not  adopted  the 
metrical  system,  the  United  Kingdom  adopts  a  stand-still 
policy  ridioulooB  in  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent  beings.  For, 
as  we  have  said,  our  advance-guard  in  the  perions  of 
British  scientific  men  have  long  since  seen  the  advantage 
of  an  universal  system  of  measurement,  and  have  not  been 
fllow  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Still,  all  changes  must  be  gradual,  and  the  photographer, 
we  must  admit,  is  placed  in  an  unfortunate  position.  The 
apotheoari<ss'  weights  and  measures  he  has  by  him  serve  his 
purpose  very  well,  and  as  he  employs  them  daily,  it  is  not 
larprising  that  when  he  recommends  the  use  of  a  new  deve- 
loper or  toning  solution,  he  shoald  express  the  quantitios 
by  the  measurements  he  uses  every  day.  Still,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  when  he  is  fitting  up  bis  laboratory,  he  shoald 
not  buy  a  few  gramme  weights  and  purchase  a  cubic  centi- 
metre measure.  These  are  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than 
appurtenances  only  fitted  for  use  in  this  country,  for  a 
demand  for  them  exists  all  over  the  world,  and  no  apparatus 
maker  or  dealer  can  afford  to  be  without  them.  We  repeat, 
the  whole  matter  is  but  a  question  of  time  and  nothing 
more.  All  scientific  experimentalists  among  photographers 
most  be  oonversant  with  grammes  and  cubic  centimetres, 
and  those  who  practise  much  with  foreign  forma Isd  require 
gramme  weights  and  glass  measures  divided  into  cubic 
centimetres.  Indeed,  the  simplest  of  all  methods,  as  wo 
have  before  mentioned,  for  converting  fluid  ounces  into 
cubic  centimetres,  or  vice  vtraa^  is  simply  to  pour  the  liquid 
from  the  ounce  measure  into  the  metrical  measure,  and  as 
the  latter  costs  bat  a  couple  of  shillings,  the  plan,  beyond 
being  a  cheap  and  trustworthy  one,  obviates  many  troublesome 

•  «<EleBMBLtai7   Treatifle  on   Photognphio   Ghemiitry."    by  Arnold 
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calculations.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  are  in  possession  of 
a  few  gramme  weights,  you  can,  by  weighing  them  against 
your  British  weights,  compare  them  withoat  trouble.  But 
the  time  will  come,  and  that  very  shortly,  when  no  such 
comparison  will  hinder  the  photographer^s  work,  and  when 
he,  like  his  senior  brother  the  chemist,  will  adopt  but  on  e 
measure  and  one  weight  in  his  laboratory. 

The  <'  At  Home  "  next  week  will  be  <<  Senor  Otero  at 
Madrid.''  

THE    SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  RAY  WOODS. 

v.— The   Reducing   Action   of   the  Spectrum  on  the 

Haloid  Salts  of  Silver,  Applied  to  the  Making  and 

Working  of  Sensiiive  Films. 
Having  acquainted  ourselves  to  some  extent  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  glanced  briefly  at  the 
phenomenon  of  colour,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  exa- 
mine in  detail  the  action  of  the  spectrum  on  the  principal 
compounds  which  the  photograpner  uses.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  it  is  the  most  refrangible  portion  of  the 
visible  spectrum  which  has  the  most  reducing  action  on 
sensitive  plates ;  this  is  only,  of  course,  to  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  for  it  is  found  that  all  compounds,  even  all 
silver  compounds,  are  differently  sensitive,  but  the  allite- 
rative use  of  the  word  **  most  '*  may  be  a  useful  aid  to  the 
memory  of  the  beginner  if  he  is  not  above  accepting  arti- 
ficial aids  to  his  mental  powers.  Referring  once  more  to 
the  three  primary  colour  sensation  theory,  and  speak- 
i°S)  ftg&in,  in  a  general  sense,  we  may  regard  the  sensitive 
plate  as  possessing  in  a  transcendent  degree  only  the  blue 
sensation.  A  once  very  popular  impression,  and  one  that 
even  now  exists,  to  some  extent,  was  that  the  greatest 
effect  was  produced  by  the  rays  beyond  the  violet.  How 
far  this  is  the  case  we  shall  soon  see :  but  in  the  mean  time, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  certainly  appears  to  be  the 
case  so  far  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  concerned,  the  sub- 
stance whose  sensitiveness  to  light  was  first  noted. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  scientific  investigator-* 
aye,  and  the  scientific  student,  too— has  to  learn,  is  to  follow 
the  rule  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Adopt- 
ing this  principle  in  the  present  discussion,  and  verifying 
each  statement  by  personal  experiment,  will  not  be  found 
a  difficult  task,  when  the  necessary  aipount  of  care  and 
patience  is  exercised.  The  mode  of  procedure,  though 
simple,  is  worth  a  brief  statement. 

The  source  of  light  is  the  first  consideration,  for  it  ia 
obvious  that  the  result  will  vary  with  the  method  of  illumi- 
nation. As  the  light  we  meet  with  in  nature  is  emitted  by 
the  sun,  we  need  go  no  further  for  a  source  of  illuminstion 
that  shall  enable  us  to  make  an  examination  that  may  go 
fairly  in  hand  with  our  ordinary  photographic  experience. 
Directing  a  beam  of  sunlight  on  to  the  slit  ot  the  spectro- 
scope by  means  of  a  mirror,  and  condensing  the  rays  on 
to  the  slit  by  means  of  a  lens,  in  order  to  shorten  expo- 
sures, a  plate  is  placed  in  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera,  and 
exposed  and  developed.  Assuming  that  the  plate  has  had 
sufficient  exposure  to  receive  all  that  it  can  receive,  what 
do  we  notice  ?  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Fraun- 
hoferic  lines— or  rather,  using  them  as  an  index  only^t 
wiU  be  noticed  that  the  image  possesses  different  shades,  a 
gradation  of  density  falling  away  on  both  sides  of  some 
particular  region.  This  gradation  of  density  gives  us  a 
rough  idea  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  medium  to 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  To  get  a  more  accurate 
notion,  a  few  more  exposures  are  necessary.  A  very  rapid 
exposure  will  show  what  p  urt  of  the  spectrum  produces  the 
greatest  effect,  for  that  part  will  be  the  first  to  be  im- 
pressed. A  little  longer  exposure  will  show  what  part  ia 
next  easily  impressed,  and  so  oo.  By  this  means  we  are 
able  to  get  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  action  of  diff«rtnt 
parts  of  the  spectrum  on  the  particular  Idnd  of  plate  that 
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k  bdne  noed,  And  hj  oombiniog  these  photograplu,  n 

CieotlDg  ths  aotion  of  eMh  put  of  the  ipeotrani  bjr 
proportjonate  to  it«  iatonBUj,  and  drawing  a  oiui 
npon  them,  we  get  a  very  graphic  repreaentatioo. 

The  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  ipeotmni  on  ant 
■taiusM  MDUtive  to  light  has  b«en  followed  np  from  the 
earliest  dajs  of  photogrAphf.  It  ma;  b«  said  to  have 
begun  before  the  dajrs  of  photography  or  spectroscopy,  for 
when,  in  17T7,  Scbesle  sUted  that  the  violet  rays  had  the 
greatest  blackening  action  on  aiWer  chloride,  ha  had  only 
the  impnre  spectrum  as  given  by  Newton's  experiment  to 
work  vith,  and,  as  the  reader  knows,  it  was  not  for  many 
years  after  tb^  date  that  the  first  delineation  of  an  object 
was  produced  by  the  sctioD  of  light.  To  give  an 
account  of  all  that  has  been  done  since  then  has  formed 
the  sabj«ct  of  a  book  only  recently,"  and  those  who  appre- 
ciate that  book  most,  must  regret  its  brevity.  In  these 
articles  only  a  few  of  the  beet  known  compounds  and.com- 
biaatiODI  can  be  spoken  of,  and  only  the  most  reoent  'r«- 
saarohea.  Not  long  since,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
haloid  salta  of  silver  was  made  by  Captain  Abney.f  and 
tht  eff«ot  of  the  spectrum  was-  graphically,  as  well  as 
Tarballj,  delineated  by  him.  The  accompanying  diagram 
Fig.  8. 
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gives  the  result  of  an  examination  of  those  compounds  in 
which  the  general  worker  will  be  moat  intereeted.  Captain 
Abney's  results  do  not  differ  very  materiallj  from  the  work 
of  others  in  this  direction,  and  the  reader  can  readily  test 
them  for  himself. 

Chloride  of  silver,  in  its  yellow  state,  it  will  be  noliced, 
lias  its  maximum  near  H,  wnich  is  about  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  visible  speo^um.  It  is  seiisitive  far  up  into  the 
ultra-violet,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum  it  oomes 
down  to  about  F,  its  sensitiveness  thus  stopping  short  at 
abont  the  oammeneement  of  the  green.  Tlie  grey  form 
of  chloride— that  is  to  ssj,  a  chloride  emulsion  which  has 
been  boiled— is  most  sensitive  at  the  same  place  as  the  un- 
boiled, but  it  is  sensitive  to  a  greater  range  of  the  sp«c- 
trom,  Uie  boiling  of  the  emnlsion  having  made  it  sensitive 


as  far  as  O.  Bromide  of  silver  is  most  sensitive  midwajr 
between  G  and  F,  well  into  the  dark  blue.  The  orange  or 
nnbolled  emulsion,  whilst  ita  maximum  is  in  the  same  place 
as  that  of  the  grey  form  produced  by  boiling  or  by  the 
ammonia  prooess,  only  goes  down  as  far  as  E,  about  the 
middle  of  the  green,  whereas  the  grey  extends  as  far  as  B  in 
the  red.  Pure  iodide  of  silver  is  most  sensitive  at  about  G, 
and  the  curve  ends  very  sharply.  The  addition  of  bromtda 
makes  it  extend  mnoh  lower,  and  when  farther  reinforced 
by  the  presence  of  free  nitrato  of  silver,  as  in  the  wet  plato 
prccesi,  we  get  a  oonsiderable  ranga  of  sensitiveneai, 
with  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide  in  gelatine  we  get 
two  maxima,  the  moet  senaitive  point,  as  might  be  snticl- 
pated,  coinoiding  with  that  of  pure  bromide.  At  the  point 
where  the  maximum  of  the  iodide  shonld  be,  we  get  a 
depreadon  in  the  curve,  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts  being 
less  sensitive  there.  In  this  curve,  however,  we  have  Ibe 
result  produced  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodide  is 
present ;  in  the  emulsions  containing  iodide,  wbich  the 
photographer  uanally  works  with,  the  loss  of  sensitiveDeai 
at  G  is  comparatively  small  and  scarcely  appreciable,  so  fu 
as  bis  work  is  oonoeroed. 

Now  several  questions  arise  in  looking  at  the  different 
effects  produced  on  different  salts.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  consideration  of  what  kind  of  plsto  will  be  the  best  for 
pbotograpbiag  aparticalar  ^t  of  the  spectrum,  sappoaing 
we  are  making  speotrosoopio  reaearohea  in  whjoh  we  are 
calling  in  photography  to  help  us.  This,  so  far  as  the 
snbstaooes  already  cooaidered  are  concerned,  is  a  simple 
maiter,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  npon.  It  is  obvions  that 
chloride,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  it  in  ita  most  aeusitive 
state,  whilst  we  can  alto  develop  it  free  from  fog,  is  tbe 
best  for  work  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  ]-'or  rays  below  G,  and  for  all-ronnd  work,  the 
bromide  is  the  best.  Again,  if  we  ate  neing  the  wet 
collodion  process,  it  is  plain  that  a  mixture  of  bromide  and 
iodide  will  give  as  far  better  resulto  than  iodide  alone. 
Secoodly,  we  have  to  consider  what  salt  ia  best  for  ordinary 
photographic  work,  and  in  what  najs  may  the  different 
salts  be  utilised  in  order  to  work  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  connection  with  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider  ^e 
question  of  atmospheric  absorption  so  far  as  it  effects  the 
light  that  impresses  the  imsgs.  Lastly,  there  is  the  action 
of  heat  upon  a  sensitive  salt  in  the  preparation  of  platoe, 
and  the  application  of  speotroecopic  research  in  aettiing 
donbtfnl  points.  These  last  two  questions,  however,  must 
be  left  over  for  tbe  next  article. 


PHOTOORAFHT  C0N8IDEBED   AS  THE   WOBK  nV 
RADIATION. 

BT  OAFTAIM  IBim,  B.B.,  F.R.S. 

Thv  afth  Isoture  of  this  series  was  delivered  at  tlie  Boyal  Instl- 
'  n  on  Saturd^  last,  Harch  SKth. 
kviiw  in  the  last  leoture  shown  how  the  ^>plleation  of  heat 
inoreaaad  tbe  amplitude  of  vibraUon  in  the  oaae  of  the  phos- 
phoraaoent  tablet,  the  Lwitarar  said  he  would  new  ptoeeed  to 
■bow  Uut  an  ezaatlj  similar  eSbct  ooold  be,  and  in  the  ordinaiy 
oouna  of  phot<»raplua  pnuitioe  wai,  oftaa  pmduoed  on  a  giMr 
tine  pUte.  TakmB  a  dry  geUtlno-bronude  plate,  ba  placed  a  hot 
iron  on  the  back  ol  it  for  a  short  time,  and  while  tlw  plate  waa 
stiU  warm  where  the  iron  bad  been,  a  very  brief  exposmre  was 

gvni  with  >  matdi.  On  being  developed,  tbe  plate  showed  a 
aok  smudge  where  the  hot  iron  had  been,  the  remaiodeT  <rf  the 
pUte  bang  under-exposed.  TUe  meant  that  gelatiiio-bnanide 
platM  win  man  sensitive  in  hot  than  In  cold  weather,  and  In 
summer  than  in  winter. 

The  Leoturer  then  prooeeded  to  demoiMtrate  the  lAot  ol 
radiation  of  different  wsTs-lengths  bj  ezpoaiag  variona  aenaitiva 
autMtancee  to  the  actioiL  of  ths  speDtmm.  Chloride,  bmnide, 
and  iodide  o(  aQver  papers  wire  [JsomI  in  the  matraaoapie 
camera,  and  developed  belore  the  audience,  the  chloride  gomg 
most  Into  the  ultra-violet,  and  the  iodide  siving  the  shntsst 
range  of  ohemioal  action  1^  the  spectrum,  rihns  of  ddoiide, 
bnmiide,  and  iodide  were  then  i^wed  in  front  of  lite  slit  in  a 
butem,  projeetlnB  Hia  speetrum  on  a  ssmn,  to  shew  wkat  pasta 
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of  the  spectrum  they  out  off.  In  all  cases,  said  the  Lectureri 
they  would  notice  Uiat  work  was  done  where  absorption  took 
pUoe.  To  tbifl  rule  he  knew  of  no  exception.  It  was  just  the 
same  with  other  compounds.  Ferric  chloride,  unnium  chloride, 
and  bichromite  of  potash  all  showed,  as  they  could  see  on  the 
screeo,  an  absorption  in  the  regions  of  the  spectrum  which 
aflfoetedthem. 

A  maim  of  coloured  media  were  then  placed  before  the  slit,  to 
ahow  on  the  screen  the  absorption  that  took  place.  Different 
forma  of  bromide  were  then  placed  in  the  ordinary  projecting 
lantern  to  show  their  colour,  which  had  a  marked  connection 
with  th^  part  of  the  spectrum  that  acted  upon  them.  One  form, 
which  was  distinctly  green,  was  used,  said  the  Lecturer,  for 
photographing  the  red  and  ultra-red  portions  of  the  spectrum. 

Referring,  then,  to  an  experiment  in  the  second  lecture  which 
had  failed,  the  Lecturer  said  that  this  failure  had  rankled  in  his 
mind,  and  he  would  like  to  make  amends  by  explaining  how  it 
happened.  On  being  placed  in  the  cell  containing  the  dev<$loper, 
tli0  strong  light  of  the  lantern  completely  fogged  the  plate,  they 
WDold  recollect.  He  now  had  in  his  huid  the  piece  of  yellow 
glass  which  was  used  on  that  occasion,  and  he  would  take  a 
photograph  in  the  spectroscope  of  the  Hght  which  passed  through 
it.  AjB  they  would  see,  he  got  a  considerable  quantity  of  blue 
light  through,  and  it  was  little  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  a 
gb»8  a  failure  took  place  when  a  film  was  developed  under  the 
exacting  conditions  required  to  project  its  development  on  the 
■creen* 

To  return  to  the  green  form  of  bromide,  he  would  now  take  a. 
photograph  in  the  infra-red  region  of  the  spectrum.  This  was 
snceeaafuUy  done.  The  lecture  was  concluded  by  the  taking  of 
a  photograph  of  the  carbon  points  oC  the  electric  arc  through  a 
sheet  of  ebonite^  and  developed  up  successfully.  Here,  said  the 
Lecturer,  was  work  done  by  invisible  rays  below  the  red,  for  they 
001^  see  that  the  ebonite  was  perfectly  opaque  to  radiation 
whicb  affected  the  eye. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Taylor's  Shellac  Process  -Laboratory  of  the  Museum 
OP  Decorative  Arts— Printing  Process  on  Copper  for 
Enqravino— M.  Placet  and  MWL  Goupil  and  Co. 

Taylor's  SheUac  Proccw.— In  the  year  1866  one  of  my 
friends  of  Engliah  origin,  Mr.  Arthar  Taylor,  published  a 
process  which  was  taken  up  by  the  entire  photographic 
pre88,  althoagh  neither  from  that  time  to  this  the  value  of 
the  process  has  been  considered  with  regard  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  image.  Having  in  my  possession  prints  dating 
frooi  1865,  absolutely  intact  after  nearly  twenty  years,  1 
deem  it  a  dnty  to  publish  the  fact.  The  process  was  known 
as  the  shellac  process.  The  paper  selected  is  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  shellac  in  warm  water  and  an  aqueous  solution 
of  boras.  Wben  dry,  it  is  sensitized  in  a  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  nitrate  of  silver  bath  ;  once  more  dried,  and  again 
planged  in  a  shellac  solution,  and  left  in  a  dark  place.  It 
may  be  thus  kept  for  a  long  while.  The  prints  obtained 
are  fixed,  first  of  all,  in  sulpho-oyanide,  and  afterwards  in 
hypo.  After  thorough  washing,  the  operation  is  finished. 
To  prevent  fading  from  contact  with  the  air,  moisture,  or 
deleterious  gases,  the  face  of  the  print  is  broshed  over  with 
a  Tarnish  composed  of  8  grammes  of  shellac  in  100  o.o.  of 
alcohol.    The  formalsB  used  are  as  follows  : — 

Btn'ax  Solution. 

Water         100  parts 

Borax  ...        ...        ...        ...      4 

Shellac        8 

Salphooyanide  in  an  8  per  cent,  solution. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  15  per  cent,  solution. 

It  ifl  entirely  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  shellac  that  per- 
manence is  communicated  to  siWer  prints.  Most  certainly, 
among  our  collections  of  prints  dating  twenty  years  back, 
none  can  compare  in  freshness  with  these  shellao  prints.  I 
therefore  recommend  this  process  as  worthy  of  attention,  in 
which  renewed  progress  may  be  made  as  one  of  the  seyeral 
capable  of  giving  indelible  imaffss.  A  description  of 
Taylor's  piooess  is  to  be  found  in  the  PaorooaAPHio  Nxws 
or  1866|  p.  256. 


It 
If 


The  Laboratory  Attachedto  (he  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts. 
— The  work  of  this  laboratory  commences  on  April  let,  by 
reproducing  from  casts  a  number  of  bas-reliefs  from  the 
Hotel  Carnavalet.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  nega- 
tives shall  be  pellicles,  as  being  eAsier  of  transport  in  case  of 
need.  I  will  inform  my  readers  from  time  to  time  of  the 
results  obtained.  As  a  similar  studio  exists  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  I  shoald  like  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  processes  followed.  The  great  service  rendered  by  such 
an  addition  to  the  Museum  must  be  considerable. 

Printing  Process  on  Copper. — I  have  just  been  experiment- 
ing on  a  process  which,  although  not  new,  is  seldom  used. 
It  is  that  of  direct  impressions  on  copper  for  etching  or 
engraving  afterwards.  The  process  consists  in  coating  a 
smooth  copper  plate  with  proto-cbloride  of  copper.  The 
plate,  well  cleaned,  is  immersed  for  halF-a-minute  in  a 
solution  thus  composed  :— 

Sulphate  of  copper 7*50  grammes 

Chloride  of  sodium 4*50 

Water  ...         60 

or,  better  still,  in  a  bichloride  of  copper  solution.  It  is 
next  washed,  and  carefully  dried  with  a  soft  cloth,  then  ex- 
posed behind  a  negative  and  fixed  in  hypo  in  which 
chloride  of  silver  has  been  dissolved.  The  length  of  exposure 
varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Fixing  should  take  place 
promptly  ;  the  plate  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  deposit 
of  silver  on  the  parts  not  attacked  by  light  brings  out  the 
image  in  black.  A  thorough  washing  next  follows.  A 
fatty  transparent  varnish — wax  dissolved  in  ether  or  benaq^e, 
for  instance— must  be  applied.  M.  Mialaret  published  this 
process  in  1865.  It  is  true  that  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  by  equally  simple  processes,  but  one  cannot  have 
too  many  strings  to  one's  bow. 

Placet  versus  Goupil  and  Oo. — A  curious  action  is  pending 
at  this  moment  between  M.  Placet  and  MM.  Goupil  and 
Co.  on  the  subject  of  the  heliotype  process  practised  so 
successfully  by  the  latter,  and  which  M.  Placet  claims  as  his 
own.  The  astonishing  part  of  it  is,  the  Placet  patents  being 
public  property,  that  be  can  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  case, 
even  admitting  that  the  patents  have  been  worked,  in  itself 
a  very  doubtful  point.  We  therefore  ask  what  will  it  oome 
to  if  he  proclaims  himself  sole  inventor  ?  His  success  is 
doubtful,  and  in  any  case  it  is  a  very  delicate  afiair,  as  are 
all  those  touching  on  such  slippery  ground. 

Leon  Vidal. 


STEREOSCOPIC   PICTURES  ON  A  QUARTER- 
PLATE. 

BT  R.  OFFOBD.* 

In  the  Photographic  News  of  Dec.  1883,  page  780,  will  be 
found  an  abstract  of  an  article  on  '*  Stereoscopic  Portraits  by 
a  Single  Camera."  Thinking  the  idea  very  practical,  I  pro- 
vided myself  with  a  music  stool,  the  screw  of  which  failing  to 
act  kept  the  seat  in  a  horizontal  plane  when  revolving. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  head-rest,  which  would  move  with  the 
sitter.  I  constructed  a  carrier  for  the  dark  slide  thus : — Four 
pieces  of  glass  of  such  a  size  as  to  leave  an  opening  6^  by  3} 
inches  were  laid  down  the  outside  measurement  fitting  the 
dark  slide.  These  glasses  were  secured  together  by  means  of 
pastinff  stout  brown  paper  on  both  sides.  On  one  side  a 
central  opening  was  cut,  2  inches  by  3^;  on  the  other  side 
an  opening  6^  by  3^  ;  a  ledge  placed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  opening  prevented  the  plate  from  falling  out.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  quarter-plate  which  slides  to  and  fro 
across  the  smaller  opening  and  rests  on  the  ledge  should 
not  be  scratched  by  the  brown  paper  in  passing.  Behind 
the  spring,  in  the  back  of  the  dark  slide;  a  hole  was  made 
with  a  needle  drill,  and  also  the  same  through  the  spring. 
A  piece  of  black  silk  passed  through  both  holes  and 
knotted  on  that  side  of  the  spring  nearest  the  plate,  and 

•  j^  ooiBunimiMtion  to  the  Lonion  and   ProyincUl  Photographic 
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also  close  up  to  the  ontaide  of  back,  tbas  preventiDg  the 
iogreflfl  of  light.  Patting  a  plate  in  positioa  close  ap  to 
one  end  of  the  8^  by  6}  sized  hole,  one-half  of  it  was 
presented  to  the  action  of  the  lens,  the  spring  keeping  it 
nrmly  in  its  place.  After  making  an  exposare,  and  the 
shatter  closed,  the  slide  is  raised  and  tilted  whilst  the 
black  silk  is  palled  ;  the  plate  being  released,  the  gravity  of 
it  sends  it  sliding  to  the  other  end  of  the  hole,  and  the 
spring,  apon  being  released  again^  secures  it.  Setting  an 
electric  shatter  before  patting  back  the  slide,  it  is  ready  for 
the  other  ezposnre,  taking  only  foar  or  five  seconds  to  com- 
plete the  whole  operation.  After  closing  and  taking  one 
picture,  the  atool,  with  the  sitter  on  it,  is  tamed  on  one  side 
so  as  to  pass  a  prominent  point  (say  the  nose)  through  an 
arc  of  about  half-an-inch,  and  the  second  picture  is  taken.  I 
keep  two  sights  of  the  stand  about  a  foot  apart,  and  6  or 
8  feet  from  the  sitter,  directing  them  to  look  at  (say)  the 
left  for  the  first  exposure,  then  the  right  after  turning.  A 
long  focus  lens  is  infinitely  better  than  a  lens  of  short  focus, 
as  a  strained  effect  is  produced  if  the  camera  is  too  near  the 
sitter. 


We  commence  to-day  a  aeriea  of  aiz  lesaona  on  "  Carbon 
Ptuiting.'* 

The  late  Duke  of  Albany  was  a  practical  chemist,  and 
well  versed  in  photography.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dake  of  Connaught,  aJl  the  sons  of  her  Majesty  hare 
practised  photography.  The  Prince  of  Wales  received  hit 
tuition  from  Mr.  Ackland  and  Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  while 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  an  apt  pupil  of  Mr.  F.  York. 
Still  the  Duke  of  Albany  had  a  special  liking  for  applied 
science  as  also  for  literature,  and  was  altogether  of  a  more 
studious  turn  of  mind  than  his  royal  brethren, 


Dr.  Carpenter,  G.B.,F.R.S.,  was  recently  lecturing  (in 
connection  with  the  Gilchrist  Trust)  in  the  provinces ;  in 
the  course  of  the  lecture  a  view  of  Niagara  was  projected  on 
the  lantern  screen.  **  That,'*  said  the  doctor,  <<  gives  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  Falls,  for  it  is  not  a  photograph,  it  is  a 
mere  painting." 


A  novel  use  of  photographic  negatives  came  under  our 
notice  the  other  day.  A  lady  desiring  the  portrait  of  a 
relative,  whom  she  knew  had  been  photographed  in  a  town 
in  the  south  of  France,  went  in  search  of  the  studio.  She 
found  it  after  some  trouble,  but  she  found  also  that  the 
photographer  had  disposed  of  his  business  to  somebody  in 
another  profession,  who  had  utiliaod  the  old  negatives  to 
glaze  a  greenhouse  I  Fortunately  the  required  portrait  was 
discovered  among  a  pile  of  negatives  upon  which  the  hands 
of  the  glaiier  had  not  been  laid. 


Now  that  Miss  Mary  Anderson's  engagement  has  come 
to  an  end  in  London,  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
respecting  that  lady's  success  as  an  actress,  without 
appearing  either  ill-natured  or  bad-mannered.  If  ever  a 
young  woman  could  say  with  truth,  "My  face  is  my 
fortune,"  that  young  woman  is  Miss  Anderson;  and 
further,  if  ever  photography  did  a  person  a  good  tarn  in 


this  world,  that  person  is  likewise  Miss  Anderson.  The 
American  actress,  who  has  been  making  more  money  io 
Mr.  Irviog's  theatre  than  even  Mr.  Irving  made  himself, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  models,  and  her  statuesqua 
picture  of  Galatea — as  dainty  and  as  delicate  as  a  rare 
piece  of  Dresden  china — is  simply  ravishing  to  look  npim. 


No  wonder,  then,  that  photography  has  proved  so 
powerful  a  means  of  advertising.  '^She  is  very,  very 
pretty,"  you  hear  over  and  over  again,  as  people  gaze  on 
the  portraits  that  are  everywhere— portraits  that,  naturally 
enough,  send  everybody  to  see  the  heaven-born  Hebe. 
And  then,  the  critic,  as  he  sits  himself  down  to  enjoy  the 
long-expected  treat,  suffers  a  strange  and  singular  sensa- 
tion. Bit  by  bit,  to  his  utter  dismay,  the  idol  falls  to 
pieces  before  his  eyes ;  as  the  statue  gradually  moves  and 
walks  and  has  its  being,  he  sees  a  rather  common-place 
young  woman,  untutored  in  art,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
with  a  voice  that  knows  no  pathos,  and  from  whose  whole 
composition  you  could  not  distil  a  single  tear-trop.  The 
French  sometimes  define  an  actress  as  one  whose  voice 
rains  tears ;  Miss  Mary  Anderson  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
this.  But  she  is  very,  very  prettyin  a  photograph,  where 
good  looks  are  "  more  than  coronets,"  and  shapely  limbs 
"  than  Norman  blood." 


Why  on  earth  do  apparatus-makers  manufacture  instan- 
taneous cameras  in  the  form  of  gun  or  pistol?  Of  all 
things  in  the  world  that  renders  their  owners  the  objects 
of  suspicion,  surely  fire-arms  are  the  worst.  M  Eajalbert 
has  now  an  improved  photo-revolver,  which  is  said  to  be 
of  most  ingenious  construction,  as  we  are  quite  willing  to 
believe ;  but  who  is  going  to  carry  such  an  instrument  ? 
Peaceful  citizens  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  aoything  in 
the  shape  of  a  revolver,  and  although  the  little  camera 
will  do  them  no  harm,  it  may  brmg  down  mischief  on  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  photographer.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  go  skylarking  about  with  a  mock  sort  of  pistol  ol  this 
kind,  but  one  fine  day  a  fellow-creature  may  misinterpret 
your  motive,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  explain  mattera 
after  you  have  been  knocked  down. 


The  original  Bolas  detective  camera,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
bered, was  in  the  form  of  a  boot-black's  block,  and  few 
objects  answer  so  well  to  disguise  the  camera.  The  notion 
of  employing  the  opera-glass  form  is  not  a  bad  one,  bat 
you  naturally  look  like  prying  when  you  hold  it  up,  and 
thus,  if  your  object  is  to  get  a  photograph  unawares,  this 
is  at  once  detected.  A  black  bag,  a  brown  paper  parcel, 
or  some  ordinary  portable  object,  is  the  form  a  detectire 
camera  should  assume,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
first  manufacturer  who  fulfils  the  conditions  satiafaotorilj 
will  find  a  ready  sale  for  his  apparatus ;  for  pictures  of 
every-day  life  can  only  be  properly  secured  when  the  pre- 
sence of  the  photographer  is  unknown. 


Mr.  Seavey  can  do  something  more  than  paint  pretty 
backgrounds,  it  seems.  According  to  the  New  York  Herald^ 
a  sea  coast  picture  from  his  brush  in  the  Water  Colour 
l^xhibition  sold  on  the  fiat  evening  for  a  hundred  dolkii. 
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A  coneepoDdent  says :  '^  If  the  proprietorahip  of  the  nega* 
tiTe  controvecBy  ever  presseB  a  photographer  to«  hotly,  let 
him  remember  Solomon's  jadgmeot,  and  propose  that  the 
D^atire  be  halTed."  This  is  all  very  well,  bat  then  the 
presiding  Solomon  may  go  on  with  the  nmile^  and  hand  the 
Degati?e  whole  to  the  other  party.  Still,  if  the  negative 
were  destroyed,  the  object  of  the  dispute  would  cease  to 
exist. 


We  see  that  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Chemical 
Sodety  is  getting  np  a  dinner  for  the  other  secretary,  the 
latter  haTing  recently  become  president  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Parkin  ia  one  of  our  leading  chemists,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  sacoessfol,  for  the  discoTery  of  Ferkin's  Farple 
has  been  a  fortune  to  him.  Still,  aa  the  sense  of  deep 
gratitade  for  something  or  other  that  he  has  done  for  his 
brother  ohemista  does  not  strike  as  Tery  keenly,  we  hope 
that  ''the  other  secretary*'  hereafter,  when  the  time 
comes,  will  not  forget  the  <'  one"  who  ia  doing  him  saoh 
a  good  torn. 

By  the  way,  the  **  preliminary  list  of  stewards  "  idea  for 
dinners,  &c.,  was  a  very  clever  one  when  it  was  new,  bat  it 
is  too  good  to  last.  The  honour  of  appearing  in  print 
(whatever  it  may  be  worth)  is,  of  coarse,  the  only  return  a 
steward  gets  for  sharing  the  extra  expenses,  and  the  '*  pre- 
liminary list  **  notion  is  for  obtaining  the  greatest  amount 
of  honoar  at  the  least  expense.  The  names  printed  in 
this  list  are  few  and  select,  but  still  they  may  be  scattered 
as  broadcast  aa  yoa  please ;  afterwards,  when  you  send  oat 
iavitations  to  join  the  dinner,  you  send  out  also  a  request 
fw  more  stewards,  and  the  accession  of  these  good  people 
natorally  serves  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  those  already 
in  print. 

Photographers  may  rejoice.  A  London  fashion  paper 
iniites  mothers  to  send  in  cabinet  photographs  of  infants 
from  the  age  of  six  to  eighteen  months  for  pablication. 
Eight  will  be  selected  by  the  editor,  and  engravings  of  two 
will  be  published  each  week  during  the  month  of  May, 
while  coupons  will  be  issaed  that  the  public  may  give  their 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  prettiest  babe.  The  mother  of 
the  baby  who  gains  the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  have 
the  privilege  of  naming  some  present  for  her  ofFapring  up  to 
the  value  of  two  gaineas.  Naturally  there  will  be  a  rash  to 
photographic  studios  all  over  the  kingdom.  One  thing 
msy  be  prophesied.  The  editor  will  please  one  mamma, 
but  he  will  make  an  enemy  of  all  the  rest. 

It  seema  that  exhibitors  at  the  International  Show, 
which  is  to  be  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  thia  month, 
most  send  in  a  carte  me  portrait  before  a  season  ticket 
win  be  given. 

The  question  of  the  beat  Ught  for  the  dark-room  is 
occupying  as  much  attention  in  the  United  States  as  it  is 
m  England.  Dr.  Garrison's  paper,  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Amateur  Photographer's  Clab, 
details  the  result  of  about  two  hundred  experimenta  made 
with  different  kinds  of  glass.    Dr.  Garriaon  aoma  up  in 


favour  of  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  red  (flashed)  glass  in 
preference  to  one  thickness  of  yellow  and  two  of  green. 
The  actinic  value  of  these  combinations  was  about  the 
same,  but  the  visual  value  was  enormously  in  favour  of 
the  ruby  glass. 

The  question  is  one  which  perhaps  concerns  the  manu- 
facturers of  dry  plates  more  than  it  does  the  operator. 
Dr.  Garrison  is  of  opinion  that  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  no  really  safe  light  for  the  dark-room,  and  that  the 
long-continued  exposure  to  which  plates  in  course  of 
manufdcture  are  frequently  subjected  under  the  impression 
that  the  light  is  non-actinic,  is  a  delusion  to  which  is 
probably  due  most  of  the  failures  in  dry-plate  photography. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  vital  point  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates,  and  makers  would  do  well  to  pay  special 
attention  to  it. 


Most  photographers  possess  a  ready  means  of  dulling 
glass,  whether  the  same  is  for  a  focussing  screen  or  for 
modifying  the  light  in  a  studio.  Still  we  may  mention 
two  or  three  methods  more  or  less  known.  A  hot  solution 
of  Epsom  salts  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  and 
applied  warm,  is  useful  for  temporarily  frosting  windows ; 
another  scarcely  less  efficient  plan  is  to  wash  over  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  warm,  and  subsequently, 
when  cold,  to  apply  gum- water.  The  readiest  plan  of  all 
is  to  dab  the  glaas  with  a  lump  of  putty,  which,  if  done 
carefully  and  uniformly,  imparts  a  finely-ground  ap- 
pearance. For  permanently  frosting,  a  piece  of  flat 
marble  dipped  in  glass-cutters'  sand  and  worked  wet  is  to  be 
recommended,  powdered  emery  being  used  instead  of  aand 
at  the  finish,  if  a  fine  surface  is  desired. 


Lotteries  are  just  now  very  popular.  Any  photographer 
in  want  of  a  novelty  to  induce  people  to  join  his  portrait 
olub  might  try  the  effect  of  offering  a  prize— say  a  dub  of 
twenty  members,  each  to  have  a  dozen  cabinets,  and  draw 
lots  for  an  enlargement     Why  not  ? 


According  to  the  New  York  Sun^  a  new  ose  has  been  found 
for  collodion  ;  it  is  said  to  be  invalnble  in  the  actor's  art  of 
*'  making  up."  Gum  dissolved  in  collodion  and  alcohol  is 
one  of  the  most  Mttisfaotory  cements  for  attaching  false 
mustaches  and  whiskers.  The  mixture  dries  immediately  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  spirits  or  grease. 


Photography  is  gradually  becoming  of  indispensable 
assistanoe  to  artists,  more  especially  to  those  engaged  on 
illustrations  for  periodicals.  Only  the  other  day  one  of  the 
best  known  draughtsmen  of  animals  expressed  his  intention 
of  taking  lessons,  as  he  found  many  of  his  brethren  made 
use  of  photography  to  great  advantage. 


One  of  the  coolest  requests  made  for  a  long  time  came 
under  our  notice  the  other  day.  A  photographer  who  had 
left  a  studio,  owing  some  four  months'  rent,  and  had  opened 
in  the  same  neighboarhoodi    oalled  upon  the  sucoeeding 
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tenant  of  the  studio  he  had  quitted,  and  aeked  him  to  be 
good  enough  to  send  on  any  sitten  who  called,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  lose  the  connection !  Of  course  the  request  was 
at  onoe  acceded  to. 


Neither  photographers  nor  their  lady-sitters  employ 
powder  very  much  when  posing  now-a-days.  But  since 
this  is  sometimes  considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
studio— it  is  casually  employed  for  tooiog  down  freckles 
and  red  hair— it  may  be  worth  noting  that  brunette  face 
powder  is  better  for  photographic  lighting  than  the  snowy 
starch  that  pink  and  white  complexions  usually  affect. 
The  brunette  powder  is  simply  prepared  with  the  least 
tinge  of  some  brown  pigment,  and  therefore  is  better 
calculated  to  soften  any  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
upon  the  face. 


Applications  for  Provisional  Protection. 

5,647.  James  Thomson,  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool,  Lanca- 
shire, Photographer,  for  <<  Improvements  in  photographic 
oameFa-8tan£  for  use  out-of-doors,  on  land,  or  at  sea.'' — 
Dated  29th  March,  1884. 

5,686.  William  Robbbt  Lake,  of  the  firm  of  Haseltine,  Lake, 
and  Co.,  Patent  AKents,  Southampton  Buildings,  Middlesex, 
for  "  Improvements  in  frames  for  stretching  paper  for  photo- 

Eaphic  purposes."— 'A  communication  to  him  from  abroad  by 
'Abbe  Raboisson,  Paris,  France.— Dated  29th  March,  1884. 

Notioe  of  Application  for  Amendment  of  Specifica- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Bichard  Baowv, 
and  BOBERT  William  Barnes,  and  Joseph  Bell,  all  of  the 
city  of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  for  an  invention 
of  ''Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  preparation  of  pic- 
tures and  photogpraphs  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  pictures 
by  the  art  of  photography  and  photoengraving,  and  in  the 
production  of  gelatine  reliefs  and  printing  surfaces  therefrom.'' 
Dated  16th  Much,  1883,  No.  1880. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  said  Richard  Brown,  Robert 
William  Barnes,  and  Joseph  Bdl,  have  applied  under  sections 
18  to  21  of  the  Patents,  ftc.,  Act,  and  rules  48  to  56  made  there- 
under, for  leave  to  amend  the  Specification  filed  in  pursuance  of 
the  ssid  Letters  Patent,  by  altering  the  title  to  **  Improvements 
in  and  relating  to  the  production  of  gelatine  roliefs  and  printing 
surfaces  from  pictures  and  photographs,"  and  by  altering  the 
first  claiming  cause  so  that  it  will  read,  '^  First,  the  method  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth  for  the  production  of  printing  sur- 
faces, half-tone  pictures,  or  photographs."  By  striking  out  the 
whole  of  the  2nd  and  8rd  daindng  causes ;  by  altering  the  4th 
ftlftiming  clause  BO  that  it  will  read,  **  Second,  the  method 
substantially  herein  set  forth  of  giving  to  metal  type  a  grained 
or  lined  surfaoe."  By  altering  the  5th  claiming  cause  so  that  it 
will  read,  '*  Third,  the  meUiod  of  levelling  lead  printing  plates 
herein  described."  And  by  altering  the  corresponding  descrip- 
tive parts  of  the  Specification  in  accordance  therowith. 

Any  person  intending  to  oppose  such  application  must  leave 
particuiani  in  writing  of  their  objections  to  such  proposed 
amendment  at  the  Patent  Office,  26,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  within  one  calendar  month  from 
this  date."— Dated  this  1st  day  of  April,  1884.— H.  Reader 
Lack,  Gomptroller-GeneraL 


ILLUMINATIOK    OP   THE    DARK-ROOM,    AND    SOME 

OPTICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

BT  CAPTAIN  ABIVBT,  B.E.   F.B.8.* 

Is  turning  over  some  old  specifications  of  patents  I  came  across 
one  hj  Claudet,  in  1814,  in  part  of  which  he  says  :— '<  The  fifth 
and  last  improvement  consists  in  performing  aU  the  operations 

*  Bead  befbre  the  Photogzaidiic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


(of  taking  a  Daguerreotype)  upon  the  plates,  which  wero  formerly 
carried  out  in  the  dark,  now  in  a  room  lighted  through  media  of 
various  colours  ;  but  red  I  prefer,  which  having  very  little  effect 
upon  the  plates  covered  with  the  sensitive  coating,  allows  the 
operator  to  see  how  to  perform  the  work,  without  being  obliged, 
as  before,  to  remain  in  a  dark-room."  I  suppose,  then,  we  may 
conclude  Claudet  was  the  first  to  use  any  light  whatever  in  the 
early  days  of  photography.  Forty  years  later  we  skill  had  the 
subject  of  illuminating  the  dark-room  occupying  our  attention, 
though  I  had  thought  that  the  question  as  to  which  light  was 
the  iMst  and  safest  had  been  protty  well  settled.  The  subject  of 
the  canary  medium  has,  however,  revived,  and,  like  others,  I  have 
examined  its  qualities. 

At  the  January  Monthly  Technical  Meeting  of  the  Society 
I.brought  some  samples  of  iwhat  I  supposed  to  be  canary  medium, 
and  showed  the  results  I  had  obtained  with  it  The  canary 
medium  that  I  had  manufactured  was  made  by  emulsifying 
chromate  of  lead  in  gelatine  by  means  of  the  double  decomposi- 
tion of  acetate  of  lea4  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  applying  it 
to  glass  and  paper.  I  also  soaked  paper  in  acetate  of  lead  and 
then  in  bichromate  of  potash,  and  got  a  very  good  imitation  of 
the  canary  medium.  The  rosults  were  not  sausfactory.  With 
throe  gelatinised  glasses  in  front  of  the  negative,  in  throe  and  a- 
half  minutes  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  fully  exposed  transparoncy) 
whilst  with  the  paper  in  a  lantern,  two  thicknesses  of  same  paper, 
impregnated  with  the  lead  chromate,  enabled  me  to  get  a  trans- 
parency in  three  minutes,  the  source  of  light  in  the  lantern 
being  a  candle,  and  the  negative  placed  a  foot  from  it.  The 
illumination  was  brilliant — ^much  moro  so  than  when  I  used  the 
common  orange  packing  paper,  which  1  show.  With  the  orange 
paper,  after  five  minutes'  exposuro,  I  got  the  very  faintest  trace 
of  an  image. 

So  far,  then,  my  test  went  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
orange  paper.  After  I  had  made  my  remarks  at  our  Monthly 
Technical  Meeting,  Messrs.  Scorah  and  Co.,  of  Bradford,  kindly 
sent  me  a  sample  of  the  true  canary  medium,  and  with  this  1  have 
experimented.  The  paper  you  wUl  notice  is  thick — I  may  say 
very  thick — much  thicker,  indeed,  than  the  orange  paper.  Now, 
about  the  illuminating  value  of  the  two.  I  show  a  lantern  in 
which  we  have  one  side  formed  of  a  square  of  canary  medium, 
another  of  a  square  of  orange  paper,  and  the  third  side  a  square 
of  stained  red  glass,  of  which  1  shall  have  to  speak  by-and-bye. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  of  the  two  paper  panes,  the  orange  is  the  more 
brilliant.  Now,  appearances  may  be  deceptive,  of  course ;  so, 
to  avoid  all  ca-nl,  1  made  photometric  tests  of  the  two.  The 
candle  being  lighted,  a  piece  of  printed  matter  was  held  in  a 
vertical  plane.  The  eye  was  kept  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the 
paper,  and  the  lantern  moved  till  the  letters  of  the  words  could 
not  be  distinguished.  In  the  case  of  the  canary  medium,  I  found 
that  at  2  feet  OJ  inch  the  letters  first  became  confused,  whilst  at 
2  feet  6^  inches  they  became  confused  when  the  orange  light  was 
tested. 

Though  not  absolutely  exact,  the  relative  intensities  of  fllumi- 
nation  may  be  taken  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  which  would 
make  them  about  as  16  to  26,  or  the  orange  paper  had  1^  times 
lis  much  illuminating  power  as  the  canary  me  Hum.  Testing  the 
stained  red  glass,  I  found  that  the  light  had  to  be  mov^  to 
4  feet  4  inches  distance,  or  was  4i  times  more  luminous  than  the 
canary  medium.  Thus,  the  illuminating  values  of  the  three  were 
about  as  follows  : — 

Canary.  Orange  paper.  Stained  red. 

1  l(  4i 

To  further  test  this  matter,  closely  ruled  black  lines,  on  a 
white  ground,  about  -^  inch  apart,  were  taken  and  placed  at  6 
feet  distance  from  a  small  observing  telescope,  and  the  lights 
moved  as  before.  In  the  case  of  the  canary  medium  the  lamp 
had  to  be  moved  3  feet  2  inches  from  the  ruling,  the  orange  4 
feet  1  inch,  and  the  stained  red  6  feet  7  inches.  These  were  all 
the  mean  and  three  closely  accordant  readings.  This  gave  the 
relative  illuminations 


Canary. 
1 


Orange  paper. 
1-63 


Stained  red  glass. 
4-32 


The  reading  test,  and  the  more  accurate  test^  here  adopted,  are 
closely  accordant  in  every  way.  In  fact,  this  is  very  much  the 
plan  that  is  adopted  for  star  magnitudes,  though  in  this  case  the 
surface  of  the  object  glass  is  diminished  bv  diaphragms,  instead 
of  the  stars  thenaselves  bein^  deprived  of  luminosity. 

So  mudi  for  my  own  readmgs.     It  seemed  that  it  would  be 
curious  to  note  any  differences  in  individual  ^esight  as  to  the 
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intaan^  of  oolcnu-  in  thesa  media,  aad  ye*t«rdiiy  T  had  tha  n>od 
fortone  to  aecure  Hi.  C.  Ita;  Woodi  m  >□  obMirfr,  and  later 
Ur.  Ckdstt.  In  Ukie  cua  the  eiperinieDt  had  to  be  elighUf 
Tuiod,  from  m;  du-k  room  being  only  putiall;  avulabla,  uid 
the  ligbt  and  tie  e;a  irere  kept  in  a  conat&nt  poeition,  whilat  Uie 
ruled  linaa  above  mentioned  were  moved  to  and  from  the  ob- 
aatrer.  The  following  table  givea  the  reanlt  ot  Oie  compaiiaon 
ot  Mr.  Wood'a  ejetight  tor  colour  with  that  of  mj  own : — 
He.  WgoH.  Captain  Aanr. 

FInt     Sfcond  I  Fint      Besimd 

XXp.       Eip.       Msan.  I  lip.       Sip.       Mean. 


gW^ 


iH 
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To  ram  up,  Hr.  Woodg  made  the  illuminating  powers  I,  1'86, 
Midi-90;  wbiUt  I  made  mine  1,  I -47,  and  306.  It  will  tlma  be 
MMi  that  ai  the  green  was  cat  off,  lo  Hr.  Woods'Tuion  became 
more  arate  than  mine. 

Hr.  Cadett'e  fieorw  wire  again  different  to  mine ;  and  here  T 
BBtt  iiil«pdMe  that  a  mora  exact  obMrrer  I  faiTB  aot  met  with. 
HU  otMerrationa  did  not  Tarj  moio  than  ^  of  an  inch  on  each  side 
oftbeiMUi.  Hit  redoccd  reading!  were  1,  1-80,  and  2 '70.  We 
tbenlon  He  that  hii  ajes  aFa  kw  mcceptible  to  red  rsjrs  than 
mine,  and  ttOl  Icm  ao  than  Ur.  Wooda*.  Thi«  la«t  metfiod  of 
taatins  la  inexact,  of  conraa,  and  cannot  be  compared  for  nccaracj 
with  Uiat  of  the  fixed  lion  and  teltecope,  and  apparentlj  the 
remlta  do  not  aceoid.    I  think,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


want  of  accordance  ia  more  apparent  than  ml.  Taking  mj  own 
ob)«rv*tioD(  of  printed  matter,  fot  inaUnce,  when  ttw  piint«d 
matter  n-as  moved  the  diatancea,  in  Iha  last  experimnita,  from  the 
eje  (not  from  the  light)  weie  21   inchM,  2i  lncbe«,  uid  30 

The  angle  inbtended  hj  the  writing  at  the  three  diatancw 
wonld  be  inverselj  aa  the  diatance,  and  the  conforion  of  linea 
wontd  be  aooner  arrived  at  than  il  they  alwa^a  inbtended  the 
same  angle,  aa  wa«  the  cose  in  the  fint  experunent.  To  mako 
the  two  readings  comparable  one  with  the  other,  the  orange 
paper  and  atained  glaaa  readinglj  the  hut  eiperimenta  rotut  be 
multiplied  by  }(  and  |f  teapectiTety.  This  wonld  give  the  re- 
duced readiaga  as  1,  I '63,  andl'37,  which  ia  veiv  nearly  theaame 
ae  1,  1'69,  and  4'S2,  which  were  the  flgnres  of  the  telescope  read- 
ing. However,  one  thing  has  been  apparently  proved,  tliat  the 
eyes  of  three  persons  choten  at  random  ate  not  eqoaUj  senaitive 
to  the  red  raja.  JTr.  Wooda  informa  me  that  he  can  acarcely  Me 
H  and  &  in  the  eitreme  violet  limit  of  the  apectram ;  whilitlcan 
see  not  only  H  and  E.bnt  L,  and,  in  bright  light,  Uaa  welL  It 
seems  then  as  if  there  were  in  hja  ease  a  general  lowering  of 
sensibility  and  wave  length.  I  have  not  taken  into  aecoant 
colonr'blmd  people.    This  I  may  deal  with  at  some  snbieqnent 

I  may  remark  that  with  a  aheet  of  white  tiafaa  paper  in  boot 
of  the  glass  the  flgoris  came  ont  as — 

Canary.    Orange.    Stained  red,  with  tissne.     Btainad  red,  bug 
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Bj  meang  of  the  pocket  ipeotrMeofM  it  wai  goHiU*^  by  pheing 
two  pieoea  of  paper  aloi^Hde  ona  another  u  tbe'  laatatn,  to 
OBUBiM  their  alwarptiao  ipeetn  compantivdy.  Tbe  reanlt 
•bowed  that  tlu  red  and  yellow  of  Oe  eaMarj  madimn  were 
deddedlT  fainter  than  in  the  orange  p*per,  irikilst  in  the  f  onner 
•fpeuad  laam  grean  and  a  little  bla&  iViaxI  fani,  then,  tbe 
onage  dionld  m  the  beet  medinm  to  nee  for  photognphie 

8o  tar  we  have  had  merely*  Uieoretlaal  teat  tor  tbe  ehemioal 
value — Om  queataon  ia,  what  is  the  practioal  one  I  A  plate  wa* 
amaieiid  behmd  a  nsgalive  with  a  roaee  of  orange  p^er  acioaa 
one  hal^  and  a  piaoe  of  caaarj  mediam  acroaa  the  other,  with 
tbereaolt tliataftei  li  minntea'  eKpoaore  to  candle  power! 
fast  oS,  tlian  were  traeea  tt  an  image  throngh  both,  the  two 
being  neatly  alike.  Periiaaa  the  orange  pa^pw  bad  a  little  the 
best  of  it.  Behind  Uia  atalnad  red  l^aaa  not  a  tnoe  of  an  image 
^peamd  with  the  auM  expoanre.  Thna,  then,  the  praotioal 
teat  leada  to  this  eonolnrion.  Til.,  that  of  tha  three  meifia,BtBlDed 
red  glsea  ia  the  beat  botli  aa  for  iUamiDaSoD  and  want  of  eflbet 
oa  a  plate,  iriubt  tba  eanaty  and  oruga  papers  aet«d  alike  aa  to 
tlieir  effect  on  tbe  plate;  but  theillnmiuatiovwasMparoeofcfai 
famuef  tbe  latter.  I  mnrtoonfaw  that  tfceiuMMry  mrttnm  be- 
hmiaMbhtNwtlMBlespMtadiQMBdbUiJit.  iMfkUlM 


with  day-li^  it  is  not  aneh  a  good  protection  as  the  onmge 
paper.  Stainad  red  glass  behaves  better  than  either  of  thcM 
two ;  and  when  I  say  stained  red,  I  do  not  mean  orange  or 
flashed  eilT«r  glao^  which  is  often  spoken  ol  ss  stained  red. 

I  have  to  l»  b^ore  the  meeting  a  photograph  of  the  absoip- 
tion  apeeln  of  diAnnt  glawee,  tdcen  by  the  ueofario  light ;  taa 
lint  |uat«  ahowa — 


S.  OnDge^ais. 
S.  atained  red. 

4.  Flashed  mbf . 

5.  Greeti  glasa. 

9.  Oreen  ^ass  and  cbromata. 

7.  Oneu  glass  and  mbr. 

Another  plate  I  thow  is  the  same  la  the  Ist,  witb  the  exeep* 

tioB  that  it  was  taken  vrith  a  candle  a*  the  sooroe  of  illnmination 

and  that  in  No.  i  a  very  deep  mby  flawed  on  two  ude^  was 

used,  and  for  7,  oobalt  glaas  and  tvij  mpeipoeed  were  ipeotro- 

The  orange  glass  lets  tfarouE^  the  ultra-violet  with  the  eleo 
trio  llgfa^  but  doea  not  do  so  with  the  oandla,  s«  there  are  few* 
nltnfvMet  rayt  in  Its  li^t.  The  raby  glasa  let4  tbrdngh  Uu 
gMsa  tod  Uwi  In  both  caae&    In  tlia  Sna  plate  Ou  Itapnmha 
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made  by  these  colours  is  only  faint,  but  still  it  is  there ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  minutes'  exposure  was  given 
to  a  slice  of  light  ^^  inch  broad,  spread  out  into  a  spectrum 
four  inches  long,  and  that  an  impression  was  made  by  it  on  a 
sensitive  plate,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  two  miautes'  expo- 
sure to  undiepersed  light  would  make  a  far  greater  impression. 

The  use  of  green  glass  is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  it  only 
cuts  off  red  rays,  which  are  comparatively  harmless,  and  materi- 
ally diminishes  the  light.    In  regard  to  canary  medium,  it  is,  I 
should  say,  paper  impregnated  with  chromate  of  lead.     It  must 
be  recollected,  however,  that  chrome  yellows  are  of  different 
tints.    Thus,  ordinary  chromate   of  lead  can  be  altered  in  tint 
by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  much  deepened  in  colour.    It 
may  be,  perhaps,  advantageous  to  use  such  a  deepened  colour  ; 
but  as  to  this  I  speak  with  some  hesitatioo,  since  my  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  have  been  very  meagre.    Let  me,  in  con- 
clusion, say  that  I  have  no  bias  one  way  or  another,  and  that  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  canary  medium  of  such  a  quality  as 
has  been  sent  me  in  the  development  of  plates.    At  the  same 
time,  I  should  not  care  to  expose  very  sensitive  plates  longto 
the  light  coming  through  it,  since  I  should  expect  disaster.    The 
point  is  to  use  the  safest  light  possible— for  no  light  is  abso- 
lutely safe — ^and  to  use  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  within  the 
margin  of  safety.     This  was  a  point  laid  down  by  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  January  Technical  Meeting,  and  cannot  be  too 
mud^  insisted  upon. 


perfectly  anhydroos  if  sulphate  of  copper  previously  burnt  white 
and  immersed  in  the  alcohol  does  not  recover  its  bloe  colour  after 
remainiofi:  in  contact  with  it  in  a  closed  vessel  for  a  few  hours. 

Of  elementary  substances  alcohol  dissolves  only  a  few,  such  as 
sulphur,  phosphoras,  iodine,  &c.,  all  of  the  non -metallic  class.  Of 
inorganic  substances  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  th.it  all  com- 
pounds soluble  in  alcohol  are  also  soluble  in  water ;  bat  some 
compounds  are  soluble  in  water  which  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
and  substances  which  are  soluble  in  both  liquids  dissolve  more 
abundantly  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  There  are,  however,  certain 
exceptions ;  thus,  corrosive  sublimate  dissolves  more  abundantly 
in  alcohol,  especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  than  in  water.  It  may 
also  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  efflorescent  compounds  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and  deliquescent  substances,  ^  excepting 
carbonate  of  potassa  and  a  few  others,  are  soluble  in  alcohoL 
Many  substances,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  impart  to  it  the 
property  of  burning  with  a  peculiar  coloured  flame — f.^.,  boradc 
acid,  and  the  salts  of  lithia,  baiyta,  strontia,  lime,  copper,  &c. 

Alcohol  mixes  in  sll  proportions  with  ether.  If  the  latter  be 
in  excess,  a  portion  is  separated  on  adding  water ;  but  if  the 
alcohol  is  in  excess,  a  homoj^eneoas  mixture  is  formed. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  specific  gravity  of  mixtures 
containing  various  percentages  of  alcohol  and  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  48-2*'  C. 


%  Widxamvi  oi  l^^fAa^vxQ^'^. 


ALBiriCEKIZnrO  glass  plates.— iS^^  Collodion  Process. 

ALCOHOL. — A  term  originally  applied  to  the  essential  volatile 
constituent  of  wines  and  other  fermented  liquors,  but  now  applied 
by  chemists  to  a  large  group  of  carbon  compounds  which  are 
analogous  to  ordinary  alcohols  in  their  constitution.  The  only 
alcohols  of  photographic  interest  are  the  ordioaiy  ethylic  alcohol 
or  anhydrous  spirits  of  wine,  CgHjHO,  and  methylic  alcohol  or 
wood  spirit,  CH,HO.  This  hitter,  indeed,  only  possesses  an  in- 
direct interest,  it  being  used  in  making  the  mixture  sold  as  methy- 
lated spirit. 

Ordinary    alcohol    or    ethylic    alcohol    is    a  colourless  and 
Tery  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water*  its  bummg  astringent 
taste,     agreeable     odour,    and     intoxicating     action,     being 
well   known.    Its   specific  gravity  when  pure  is    0*7938   at 
48*2?    0.,    or   60*>    F.,   and  its   boiling   pomt   78-3*»    C,  or 
173®  F.    Its  chemical  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
OjHsO,  or  CgHgHO.    It  is  prepared  by  distilling  liquids  which 
have  undergone  vinous  fermentation,  such  as  wine  or  beer.    The 
distillation  is  repeated  once  or  twice,  rejecting  the  parts  which  last 
came  over,  and  the  alcohol,  being  more  volatile  than  the  water, 
passes  over  first.    Alcohol  is  frequently  contaminated  with/ti«tf/- 
ot/.  a  mixture  consisting  mainly  of  amyl-alcohol,  which  imparts 
to  it  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour.    It  is  difficult  to  separate  this 
substance  from  it  on  the  small  scale,  and  therefore  care  should  be 
taken  in  purchasing  a  quantity  of  alcohol  that  no  impurity  of  this 
kind  exists  in  it.    The  presence  of  fusel-oil  in  alcohol  may  be 
recognised  by  the  taste,  especially  after  dilution  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  by  the  unpleasant  odour^  especially  aftier 
rubbing  it  between  the  liands,  or  letting  it  partially  bum  away. 
Alcohol,  free  from  fusel- oil,  should  remain  clear  when  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  sunshine ;  but  spirits  of  wine 
containing   fusel-oil  assume  a  faint  red  tint.    Alcohol,  in  its 
strongest  form,  or  abeoltUe  alcohol,  cannot,  however,  be  obtained 
by  mere  fractional  distillation;  for,  although  alcohol  boils  at 
78*8^  C,  its  vapour  nevertheless  tokes  up  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour,  hence   the   most  highly  rectified   spirit   obtained  by 
repeated  distillation  still  exhibits  a  density  of  .0*820  to  0*880. 
The  complete  dehydration  of  alcohol  is  usually  effected  by  dis- 
tilling the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  over  fixed  substances  which 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  viator ;  quick'lime  being  most 
usually  employed.    About  equal  weights  of  good  quick-lime  and 
strong  spirit  are  left  in  contact  wiUi  each  other  in  a  closed  vessel 
for  a  few  davs ;  on  being  distilled  in  a  water  bath  until  about  half 
ths  alcohol  has  come  over,  and  this  distillate  being  again  treated 
with  lime,  and  distilled  as  before,  absolute  alcohol  is  produced. 
See  Distillation.    In  very  careful  experiments,  however,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  rectify  the  idcohol  so  obtained  over  dry  diarcoal 
powder  and  a  little  crystallized  tarteric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  a 
slight  smell  which  it  has  acquired,  and  also  a  little  lime  which 
piay  have  been  carried  over.    Alcohol  may  be  regarded   as 
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In  this  teble  every  alternate  number  is  the  result  of  a  direct 
synthetical  experiment ;  absolute  alcohol  and  distilled  water  being 
weighed  out  in  the  proper  proportions. 

Of  the  photographic  uses  of  alcohol  it  is  needless  to  say  much, 
it  being  in  most  cases  employed  as  a  mere  solvent.  The  circum* 
stance  of  strong  alcohol  having  a  considerable  affinity  for  water  is 
of  importance,  as  alcohol  thus  aifords  a  convenient  means  of  re- 
moving a  large  proportion  of  water  from  gelatinous  materials  in 
many  cases.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  we»  jelly,  a  wet  ^elatiiio- 
bromide  plate,  or  a  piece  of  freshly-sensitized  carbon  tissue  if 
immersed  in  sJcohol,  the  water  becomes  more  or  less  perfectly  ex- 
tracted. 

Methylated  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  ordinaiy  alcohol  with  ten 
per  cent,  of  wood  spirit,  and  as  such  a  mixture  is  sold  without 
bein^  subject  to  excise  duty,  a  considerable  economy  is  effected  by 
making  use  of  it  for  photographic  purposes,  and  in  the  majoritj 
of  cases  it  answers  as  well  as  the  pure  spirit.  The  so-called 
"methylated  finish"  is  methylated  spirit  in  which  a  small  pro- 
portion of  resinous  gum  has  been  dissolved,  and  this  addition  unfite 
it  for  most  photographic  uses.  Although  neither  ''  methylated 
spirit "  nor  '*  methylat^  finish  "  are  subject  to  Custom  Duty,  the 
former  is  only  sold  by  persons  having  a  licence  from  the  Inlind 
Be  venue  Depart  meat. 

Methylic  alcohol  (OH,HO)  is  a  volatile  liquid  having  properties 
similar  to  those  of  ordinaiy  alcohoL    It  is  formed  dnxing  fhe 
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dertractiTe  distillatioD  of  wood,  and  in  some  of  the  chemical  re- 
letions.  In  a  crude  form  it  is  sold  as  wood-spirit  or  wood- 
naphtba. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India, 

Ghaptbr  XVI. — Nbqativb  Teahsfer  Processes. 

Professor  Husnik,  in  his  Gesammtgebiet  des  Lichtdrucker, 
gi?e8  the  followiog  method  with  dextrin  and  albnmea. 

Dissolve  2  parts  of  dextrin  in  30  parts  of  water,  and  add 
the  solution  to  the  whites  of  four  efsrs^s  beaten  up  to  froth  ; 
filter  the  mixture  through  muslin.  Then  take  smooth  Hive 
or  Saxe  paper,  and  float  the  l>est  side  ou  the  solution.  ITn- 
lalted  aloumenized  paper  may  also  he  used,  but  does  not 
leave  the  atone  so  readily  as  when  dextrin  is  used.  The 
paper  la  allowed  to  dry. 

Another  similar  bath  is  now  made,  but  to  it  6  parts  of 
ipiritfl  of  wine  and  I  part  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  are 
sdded.  Liquor  ammonia  id  dropped  in  till  the  mixture 
begins  to  smell  of  it.  This  solution  can  be  kept  in  good 
order  for  more  than  a  fortnight  without  losing  its  sensibility. 
The  already  coated  paper,  or  ordinary  albumenized  paper, 
is  DOW  floated  ou  this  second  bath,  taking  care  to  avoid  air- 
bubbles. 

The  paper  will  not  keep  in  good  order  for  more  than 
tvo  or  three  days  in  summer,  or  four  or  five  in  wint  r. 

The  exposure  under  a  line  negative  should  be  two  to  four 
minotea  in  the  sun,  or  ten  to  fifteen  in  diffused  light,  until 
all  details  of  the  image  appear. 

The  print  is  then  floated  on  water,  face  upwards,  until  the 
lights  show  a  damp  shiny  appearance,  and  the  coating 
begins  to  be  tacky  without  being  too  soft.  The  paper  is 
then  laid  on  a  largo  sheet  of  paper,  and  put  through  the 
press  with  atrong  pressure,  so  that  it  gradually  attaches 
itself  to  the  stone  without  folds  or  creases  being  formed. 

The  paper  is  then  washed  with  warm  water  and  removed. 
Hie  resulting  dextrin  image  is  dried,  blackened  all  over 
with  transfer  ink,  and  developed  with  water.  The  stone  is 
then  etched,  rolled  in,  and  printed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Captain  Hannot  has  lately  described  another  method  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  bichromate  and  soluble  colloid, 
having  been  removed  from  the  print  after  exposure  to  light, 
gum  is  forced  through  the  paper  from  the  back,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  touching  the  stone  in  the  lines  by  the  insoloble 
colloid  (see  News,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  858). 

A  sheet  of  ordinary  albumenized  paper  is  sensitized  by 
being  floated  face  upwards  oq  a  concentrated  eolutiou  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried.  After  exposure  under  a 
negative  as  nanal,  tbe  print  is  floated  face  upwards  on  water 
to  which  a  little  solution  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and 
is  allowed  to  remain  thus,  and  protected  from  the  light. 
Tbe  water  f^radually  penetrates  the  paper,  and  dissolves  the 
unaltered  albumen  and  bi^shromate.  The  water  and  ammo- 
nia bath  is  renewed  once  or  twice  till  all  the  bichromate 
has  disappeared.  The  print  can  then  be  immersed  in  the 
water  to  finally  remove  all  soluble  matter,  and  is  hung  up 
to  dry. 

The  transferring  of  tbe  image  is  conducted  as  follows:  — 

The  print  is  laid  face  downwards  on  a  clean  lithographic 
itone  or  zino  plate,  either  polished  or  finely-grained,  accord< 
ing  to  the  value  of  the  picture.  Over  it  is  stretched  a  sheet 
of  dry  gummed  paper  prepared  by  immersion  in  a  5  per 
ooDt.  solution  oi  ^um-arabic,  and  over  this  one  or  two  sheets 
of  damped  paper.  The  stone  or  zinc  plate  must  have  been 
previously  arranged  in  a  percussion  prePS,  and,  thus  charged, 
is  submitted  to  strong  pressure  for  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  By  this  means  themoiatureof  the  backing  paper 
dissolves  the  gummy  coating,  which  penetratis  through  the 
back  of  the  print  on  to  the  stone  or  zinc,  except  in  the 
parts  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  the  image,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  coating  of  insoluble  and  impermeable  chro* 


mated  albnmen.  When  tho  paper  is  removed,  a  clear  nega- 
tive  image  should  be  visible.  The  after  treatment  is  as  in 
the  other  processes  before  described. 

The  damp  sheets  of  paper  should  be  prepared  about 
half-an-hour  beforehand,  by  damping  some  sneets  of  dry 
paper  with  a  sponge,  and  inserting  others  between  them, 
when  they  will  soon  be  found  to  be  equally  and  evenly 
moistened. 

The  writer  has  little  or  no  practical  experience  of  these 
processes,  which  are  better  suited  for  work  of  moderate  siae, 
or  within  the  limits  ofa  single  negative,  than  for  large  maps 
or  drawings,  which  require  to  be  photographed  in  sections ; 
but  they  would  seem  to  have  several  advantages: — 

1.  In  simplicity  of  manipulation,  the  inking  and  washing 
with  either  hot  or  cold  water  being  dispensed  with. 

2.  In  accuracy  of  scale,  the  transfer  print  being  laid  down 
on  the  stone  dry,  and  just  as  it  comes  from  the  printing 
frame,  and  pressed  into  contact  with  the  stone  by  vertical 
pressure,  is  not  exposed  to  any  alteration  of  scale  or  stretch- 
ing, as  is  the  case  with  transfers  that  have  been  washed  and 
transferred  by  scraping  or  rolling  pressure. 

3.  Greater  delicacy  and  perfection  of  results,  because  the 
image  is  undisturbed  during  the  operation  of  transfer,  and 
the  finest  lines  are  preserved  intact ;  whereas  in  the  washing- 
off  and  inking-up  methods  they  are  more  or  less  liable  to 
damage*.  Any  slight  squeezing  out  of  the  gummy  coating 
will  tend  to  make  the  lines  finer,  while  in  greasy  ink 
transfers  the  tendency  is  for  the  lioes  to  be  made  coarser  by 
the  squeezing  out  o(  the  ink  under  the  action  of  the  press. 

4.  In  cases  where  the  soluble  coating  is  removed  before 
transfer,  as  in  Captain  Hannot*s  new  method,  the  transfer 
prints  may  be  kept  indefinitely  before  transfer. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  several  disadvan- 
tages and  difficulties  to  overcome  before  these  methods  can 
be  worked  with  certainty  and  success. 

The  principal  difficulty  is  toobtain  just  the  exact  amount 
of  moisture  to  communicate  sufficient  of  the  gummy  ink- 
resisting  coating  to  the  stone,  without  at  the  same  time 
softening  it  too  much,  and  thereby  causing  the  finer  lines 
to  be  blocked  out. 

In  using  rolling  or  scraping  pressure  for  transferring, 
some  care  is  required  in  avoiding  folds  in  the  paper,  and 
there  is  still  more  tendency  for  the  soluble  coating  to  spread 
over  the  lines  if  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  be  exceeded. 

The  paper  is  also  sometimes  difficult  to  remove  from  the 
stone,  especially  as  care  must  be  taken  that  no  moisture  gets 
between  the  paper  and  stone,  otherwise  the  gummy  coating 
will  dissolve  and  cause  white  spots. 

The  specimens  shown  by  Toovey  and  others  prove  con- 
clusvely  that  the  method  will  give  excellent  results,  and 
were  therefore  well  worth  attention. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHlTsOCIBTY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent,  **  Councillor,"  of  last  week, 
seems  to  think  that  sufficient  space  is  not  devoted  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  so-called  ^*  Technical  Meetings  '^  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society ;  and  he  also  complains  that  you  do  not 
give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  title.  Since  **  Teehnical 
Meetings"  were  6rst  instituted  by  the  South  London 
Society  in  1872,  1  have  been  a  regular  visitor,  and  have 
profited  much  by  an  inspection  of  the  novelties  shown. 
Hoping  that  the  new  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  would  have  some  interesting  features  in 
common  with  the  oris^inal  Technical  Meetings  beyond  the 
mere  similarity  in  title,  I  attemled  the  meeting  at  Pall 
Mall  on  the  26th  of  February  last.  When  I  entered,  a 
gentleman  was  laboriously  deacribing  the  weli-kuown 
method  of  tracing  slides  for  the  lantern  on  ground  glass, 
by  laying  the  same  on  the  original  drawing,  and  pencilling 
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over  after  the  fashion  of  the  child's  *'  transparent  slate," 
the  glass  heing  finally  varnished  to  render  it  more  trans- 
parent. Bat  the  climax  was  reached  when  the  same 
gentleman  commenced  passing  throoffh  the  lantern  an  in- 
termioahle  series  of  tracings  which  he  had  made  from 
engravings  of  insects,  &c.,  by  drawing  with  the  aid  of  the 
transparent  slate.  After  remaining  for  about  half-an- 
honr,  I  left,  and  in  retorning  home  I  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  meditating  on  the  deoeitfulness  of  names ; 
and  I  concluded  that  to  have  learned  that  a  member  could 
draw  tolerably  well  with  the  aid  of  the  *  transparent 
date,"  was  a  poor  recompense  for  an  evening  spent. 

Has  not  the  Photographic  Society  a  Journal  of  its  own  ? 
Cannot  the  members  enjoy  full  reports  in  this  ?    I  was 

S leased  to  see  that  ^ou  did  not  mention  the  *'  Transparent 
late  "  exhibition  in  your  report. — Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  LOWDE. 


SiB,->In  reference  to  the  letter  of  ''  Goonoillor,"  which 
appears  in  your  last  issue,  allow  me  to  remark  that  I  have 
been  present  at  two  of  the  new  technical  meetings  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  bat  was  not  very 
much  interested,  as  on  each  occasion  the  only  technical 
appliances  exhibited  were  articles  which  had  already  been 
brought  under  discussion  at  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Society.  If  "  Councillor  "  wishes  to  see  long 
reports  of  the  new  technical  meetings,  he  should  get  bis 
friends  to  bring  novelties  for  exhibition  and  discassion. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  the  new  technical  meetings 
being  confounded  with  the  annual  technical  meetings  of 
the  South  London  Society.  These  latter  have,  since  1872, 
been  a  notable  feature  m  the  photographic  calendar.— 
Toon,  &c.,  East  End. 

IVES'  PROCESS. 

Sib, — ^Your  readers  should  understand  that  my  original 
invention  is  not  merely  a  particular  manner  of  producing 
an  inkedjimpressioii  ra  lines  and  stipple  by  pressure  with 
a  Woodburytype  rdief,  but  that  it  covers  the  principle  of 
using  the  reliei,  ink,  and  lined  or  stippled  surface,  with 
prsssnre  for  that  purpose.  I  distinctly  specified  that  I  did 
not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  material  or  apparatus 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  only  described  in  detail  one  method, 
because  that  is  all  that  our  United  States  Patent  Law  re- 
quires. My  patent  here  would  be  regarded  as  the  "mother 
patent,"  to  which  all  such  as  Eggis  and  Zuccato's  would 
DO  subject,  since  they  are  not  new  processes,  but  mere 
modifications  of  the  original  "  Ives'  process." 

I  will  add  that^there  has  not  yet  been  a  single  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  process  published  which  1  had  not 
already  tried  and  conaemned  as  impracticable  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  not  one  which  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  my  process  as  I  now  operate  it.  This  I  shall  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  you.-* Yours  truly,        Fred.  E.  Ives. 

PhUad^jphia, 


l^ttttuhlup  at  S^amtia, 

Loudon  avd  Pbovinoial  Photoobaphio  Association. 

A  itBBTiNO  of  this  Society  was  lu^ld  on  Thorsday,  the  27th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  M.  ASHMAK  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A  Cowan,  in  exhibiting  a  machine  ior  wiping  emulsion 
from  the  backs  of  plates,  said  a  coating  machine  was  very  useful, 
but  a  little  emolsion  always  foand  its  way  on  the  back.  To  keep 
the  hacks  clean,  he  used  to  wipe  each  on  a  pad ;  this  was  clumsy. 
The  pads  were  then  placed  against  the  wall  on  a  couple  of 
brackets.  As  the  pads  soon  clogged,  they  often  required  shifting. 
Fmally,  he  made  the  more  complete  arrangement  shown,  by  which 
a  shift  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  rollers  presents  a  fresh 
surface  to  each  plate.  Three  yards  of  flannel  were  safficient  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  plates. 

A  fall  description  of  tins  machine  will  be  found  on  page  207  of 
the  present  Tolome. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Hbndbbson  enquired  if  the  flannel  could  be  used  a 
second  time  without  washing. 
Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  it  could.  . 

Mr.  Hrndbbson  demonstrated  the  method  of  making  emulsioii 
mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  this  Society  (page  206).  He  said: 
The  formulae  given  to-night  I  won't  say  is  the  best  or  the  most 
perfect  which  can  be  obtained  by  this  method,  but  it  is  capable  of 
giving  very  good  results,  which  anyone  may  verify,  if  they  please. 
The  new  departure  consists  in  forming  bromide  of  silver  in  acetate 
of  ammonia  in  the  following  manner.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  six  ounces  of  distilled 
water  are  neutralized  with  Beanfoy's  acetate  acid  (requninf^  five 
drachms  and  a  half) ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  mtiata 
of  silver,  in  another  riz  ounces  of  water,  are  stirred  in,  wluAh, 
in  forming  acetate  of  silver,  effervesce,  giving  a  frothy  solution, 
which  may  be,  so  far,  treated  in  daylight. 

Mr.  A.  Mackib  :  Does  more  or  less  acetic  acid  make  any 
difference  ? 

Mr .  Henderson  preferred  using  it  nearly  neutral.  Oontiaum|f, 
he  said  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium 
in  another  six  ounces  of  water  are  then  slowly  stirred  in,  when  the 
bromide  will  be  found  to  go  down  very  rapidly.  No  doubt 
exceeding  fineness  coald  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  sniall 
quantity  of  gelatine  to  the  mixture  before  adding  the  bromide. 
After  washing  the  precipitate  twice,  the  gelatine  was  added,  the 
whole  being  warmed  up.  Plates  were  coated  and  passed  round. 
Mr.  GowAN  enquired  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  making 
such  an  emulsion  more  rapid  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  :  Yee,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  about 
five  or  six  minims  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debbnhak  asked  what  heat  the  emulsion  would 
bear  after  ammonia  is  added  ?  He  did  not  consider  it  ssfe  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  an  ammonia  emulsion  to  150^  F.,  or  fog 
would  result. 

Mr.  Henderson  only  raised  the  temperature  sufficient  to  melt 
the  gelatine,  about  120°  F.  He  had  a  batch  some  time  a^ 
giving  round  holes,  or  pits ;  previous  to  coating,  he  added  sax 
drops  per  ounce  of  ammonia,  which  overcame  the  di£&oulty. 
Finer  pUtes  he  never  had. 

Mr.  W.  B.  B.  Wbllinoton  :  How  much  emulsion  will  170 
grains  of  silver  make  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  -.  I  used  170  grains,  and  there'  is  rather  more 
than  eight  ounces  here. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  the  principle  was  very  like  that  published 
by  Captain  Abney — ^viz.,  carbonate  of  silver.  This  he  tried,  bat 
oould  not  get  rapidity. 

Messrs.  Henderson  and  Mackib  failed  to  get  good  results  by 
that  method,  or  by  the  chromate  of  silver  method. 

Mr.  Debenhau  exhibited  a  portable  lantern  in  which  ofaeny 
fabric  had  been  substituted  by  yellow  paper  and  oil  silk  of  a 
pale  green  colour.  A  rapid  plate  was  developed  six  inches  from 
the  lamp  without  trace  of  fog. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  '*  What  is  an  Emulsion  ? " 
Mr.  iDebenhaic  replied  that  there  had  been  considefsble 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  point,  and  he  oould  only  give  his 
view  without  pretending  to  consider  the  question  as  settled. 
He  considered  that  emuMon  consisted  of  a  mixture  <^  two  sub- 
stanoes — one  of  which  must  be  a  liquid — ^not  chemically  com* 
bined,  but  so  intimately  mixed  that  they  would  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  without  separation. 

Mr.  Mackib  believed  it  was  a  mixture  in  which  two  sabstsnoes 
would  only  mix  on  the  application  of  a  third. 

Mr.  W.  CoLB  said  originally  the  application  extented  to  cSky 
substances  mixed  with  gum,  afterwiurds  to  resinous  substances 
held  in  solution  by  gum ;  in  that  sense  it  applies  to  gelatine 
emulsion.  If  a  precipitate  is  made  so  fine  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  settle,  it  makes  it  equivalent  to  holding  a  resinous 
powder  in  suspension  by  gum. 

Mr.  Mackib  passed  round  some  instantaneous  street  views 
(Paris),  stereoscopic  size,  made  fully  twenty  years  ago. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  Mr.  R.  Offord,  on 

"  Making  Stereoscopic  Pictures  upon   a  Quarter-Plate "  (sec 

p.  215),  examples  being  shown  illustrating  the  relief  obtainable. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  washing  out  glycerine  and  colloid 

bodies  from  bromide  of  silver  emulsions. 

The  Sborbtary  passed  round  some  pamphlets  relating  to 
paper  enlargements,  sent  by  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Stephen. 

It  was  ako  announoed  that  the  next  lecturette  wUl  be  given 
on  April  10th,  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Debenham,  "  On  Lenses."  The 
following  lecturette  will  be  on  May  8th,  ''Science  of  ™-*-— —^ 
Light,"  by  Mr.  C.  Darker. 
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Glisgow  Photoqraphio  Association. 

Tto  eleventh  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Baligious  InBtitution  Booms,  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Kobebt  Dodd, 
Vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
dispoaed  of, 

Mr.  William  Lang,  Jun.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  ''The 
Photographic  Qualities  of  Biehromate  Salts,  and  Mr.  Woodbury's 
Stannotype  Process."  He  also  demonstrated  the  working  of  the 
process,  which  seemed  both  simple  and  satisfactory.  A  number 
of  specimens,  lent  by  Mr.  Woodbury  for  the  occasion,  showing 
firsfc-dasB  work  at  all  the  different  stages,  were  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Robertson  then  gave  a  general  description  of  the  original 
Woodburytype  process,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  lead  printing 
blocks,  and  also  impressions  from  them,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Association  by  Mr.  Woodbury  at  the  time  the  process  was 
patented. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Mr.  Woodbury  and 
Mr.  I^ng,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  further  practical 
demonstrations  would  be  given  at  future  meetiogs. 


Photoqraphio   Sooibtt   of   Ireland. 

Ite  aoBual  optical  lantern  exhibition  was  held  on  Friday,  28th 
inst,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephea's  Green,  E.  As 
on  former  occasions,  the  transparencies  were  taken  from  the  nega- 
tives, the  work  of  the  members  during  the  past  year,  nearly  all 
being  produced  on  collodion  films,  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
evidencing  a  marked  improvement  on  former  work.  The  follow- 
ing gained  well-merited  approbation  :—"  Interior  of  Ruins  of 
Olastonbury  Cathedral,"  by  Mr.  0.  Fallen  ;  "  Interior  of  Bruges 
Osthedral,*'  and  '*  Interior  of  St  Paul's,  Antwerp,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Bewley ;  "  *'  A  Snow  Scene,"  by  Mr.  Conan.  This  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  picture,  tiie  snow  being  rendered  very  effec- 
tively. Mr.  Pim's  "  Studies  of  Trees  "  were  very  interesting  and 
beautiful,  he  having  made  a  speciality  of  this  branch  of  photo- 
gnphy  during  the  past  summer.  The  yawl  WTiits  Bote,  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Johnson,  was  a  real  gem.  It  was  taken  from  a  punt,  in 
KiUiney  Bay,  Dublin,  Mr.  Johnson  holding  the  camera  in  his 
hand  while  he.  made  the  exposure.  A  selection  of  views  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  in  Normandy,  Lisieux,  and  Bayeux,  were 
much  admired. 

The  evening  was  most  enjoyable,  and,  to  judge  from  the  attend- 
SBoe— nearly  400  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  being  present — the 
interest  taken  in  the  exhibition  was  most  encouraeing. 

The  following  also  sent  in  contributions: — ^Id^ssrs.  Curtis, 
Baker,  Webb,  Robertson,  Bewley,  Mitchell,  Scott,  Roper,  Watson, 
iod  others. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  May  9th. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photoorapbic  Assooiation. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Library,  on  the 
27th  ult.,  Dr.  Kenton  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  February  meeting  having  been  read  and 
pssMd,  Meflsrs.  Archer,  Durnford,  McMurtrie,  New,  and 
Williams  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  DAT  announced  that  he  had  received  the  following 
donations  to  the  library :— A  volume  of  the  Photoqrapuio 
Niwi  from  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  the  records  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  eighteen  lantern  slides  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary.  Mr.  Day  expressed  a  hope  that  many 
members  of  the  Association  would  now  follow  the  good  example 
which  had  been  set  them,  and  present  numerous  transparencies 
'for  the  lantern  to  the  small  collection  at  present  connected  with 
the  library. 

The  Hon.  Skcrbtart  read  a  letter  from  an  American  amateur, 
eodosiDg  some  views  of  American  scenery,  and  asking  for  Eng- 
lish photographs  in  exchange. 

Mr.  B.  BooTHROTD  gave  some  details  with  regard  to  Rufford 
HsU  and  its  surroundings,  and  kindly  consented  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  excursion  thither  on  the  26th  instant 

Mr.  G.  A.  Thompson  then  read  his  paper  entitled  "  Photo- 
graphic Notes  of  a  Voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Trieste  in  a  Cunard 
Steamer,  January,  1884,*'  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  pictures  taken  by  him  on  his  recent 
toor.  He  said»  moreover,  that  he  had  used  Mr.  Kirkby's 
fatter,  and  also  one  recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Forrest. 
Both  had  given  good  results ;  but  he  had  met  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  sharp  pictures,  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the 


stand.  He  (Mr.  Thompson)  exhibited  the  whole  of  the  apparatufl 
used  by  him  on  his  joumiee. 

The  Chairxan,  referring  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  sea- 
scapes were  over-exposed,  said  that  lenses  should  be  stopped 
down  when  rapid  plates  were  exposed  at  sea. 

Mr.  Dat  spoke  approvingly  of  the  views  of  shipping,  &e., 
taken  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  with  a  simple  card- 
board shutter ;  but  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  the  shutter 
devised  by  Mr.  £.  Roberts  was  the  best  for  this  class  of  subject. 

Mr.  R.  Growk  remarked  that  over-exposed  seascapes  could 
always  be  saved  by  care  and  management  in  the  development. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerrkck  spoke  very  highly  of  Edwards' 
shutter,  and  thought  the  results  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edwards  were 
among  the  finest  instantaneous  pictures  produced. 

The  Hon.  Secretart  reminded  members  of  the  neglected 
condition  of  the  Society's  album,  no  prints  having  been  con- 
tributed to  it  for  some  time. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Paliceb  gave  an  account  of  some  further 
lantern  experiments,  which  he  had  been  making  with  the  pam- 
phengos  and  the  pentaphane,  since  the  last  meetmg.  Mr.  Watte 
had  had  one  of  Archer's  reflectors  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
pamphengos  reflector,  but  Mr.  Palmer  had  failed  to  detect  the 
slightest  increase  of  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Blanohard  passed  round  an  album  of  views,  among  which 
were  some  extremely  interesting  pictures  taken  at  Lagos,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  A.  Bbsr  exhibited  some  very  fine  enlargements  from 
10  by  8  negatives  belonging  to  him,  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hurmer,  of 
Littlehampton. 

Mr.  Thompson  showed  his  camera^  lenses,  and  shutters,  a  lai^ 
number  of  views  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily,  Naples,  Trieste, 
and  Venice,  and  also  a  portable  Buckle  stand  with  some 
improvements  by  Mr.  Crowe. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Thursday  in 
April. 


8;sI6  in  tit  Sitvina. 


Photooraphio  Sogibty  of  Qrkat  Britain.— The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  take  place  onJTuesday,  April  8th,  at 
eight  o'clock,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East^  when  the  even- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion of  lantern  slic'es,  and  their  exhibition  with  the  Moiety's 
optical  lantern  (ox^-hydrogen  lime  light).  Amongst  othen 
(illustrating  the  various  processes,  old  and  new),  transparenoieB 
will  be  shown  by  Dr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.  (''  Astronomical'^  ;  W.  F. 
Donkin,  F.C.S.,  F.I.O.  {*'  Alpine ")  ;  and  by  R.  Mddola, 
F.R.A.S.  (''Scenes  and  Natives  of  the  Nioobar  Islands.") 

Presentation  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Roohb,  of  Nbw  York. — ^A  very 
enjoyable  gathering  of  the  photographic  fraternity  was  assembled 
on  the  18th  ult.  atMartinelli's  famous  restaurant  on  the  Avenue, 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  that  old  veteran  of  the 
art,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Roche,  with  a  slight  token  of  their  esteem  and 
respect.  At  eight  o'clock  quite  a  goodly  company  (upwards  of 
sixty)  sat  down  to  an  enjoyable  French  dinner  under  the  chair- 
maniiiip  of  Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox.  Mr.  Bogardus  made  the  presen- 
tation speech,  and  handed  Mr.  Roche  a  handsome  gold  watch  and 
chain.  His  remarks  were  very  felicitous,  and  were  followed  by 
some  lively  and  interesting  toasts  and  speeches.  The  inner  case 
of  the  watch  was  engraved  as  follows : — **  Presented  to  T.  C. 
Roche,  from  brother  photographers,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  In 
recognition  of  Ms  valued  services  to  the  craft,  March  18 tb,  1884." 
Nearly  all  the  leading  photographers  of  New  York  were  present^ 
and  also  many  amateurs. 

Separation  of  Rats  of  High  and  Low  Refranoibilitt. — 
By  F.  y.  Assche,  Oompt.  Rend,,  97,  888— 840).— A  thin  layer  of 
selenium,  obtained  by  compressing  a  drop  of  the  fused  substance 
between  plates  of  glass  at  250*^,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly 
under  pressure,  only  transmits  the  rays  between  Fraunhofer's 
lines  A — C.  The  amount  of  absorption  increases  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer.  When  a  beam  of  white  light  ib  passed  through 
a  solution  of  alum,  and  then  through  a  film  of  selenium,  all  the 
luminous  rays  are  arrested.  A  thin  film  of  selenium,  if  heated 
to  250^,  is  apparently  opaque  to  all  luminous  radiation. — Journal 
of  Chemical  Society. 

Ybt  Another  Application  of  Photoorapht.— Drawing 
corks  is  too  tedious  an  operation.  They  are  now  photographed 
by  the  instantaneous  process.— J^nfiy  JPolki, 
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Photoqbaphio  Club.— At  the  oext  meeting  on  April  9th, 
the  sabject  for  diaooBsion  will  be  '*  On  the  beet  outfit  for 
amateur  out-door  photography." 


90  €attttvotiintiU. 


*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

*«*  Our  Publishers  desire  us  to  state  that  next  Friday  beipg  Good 
Friday,  the  Nbwb  will  be  published  one  day  earlier  than  usual. 
Advertisers  will  please  note. 

Scot. — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London  Bridge,  was  the  first  to 
propose  it. 

N.N. — ^You  could  get  a  supply,  no  doubt,  either  at  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow;  write  to  Mcuhie  and  Bolton,  West  Nile  Street, 
Glasgow,  if  you  have  any  difiBculty. 

F.  Adams.— We  are  ver^  sorry,  but  the  Tbab-Book  of  Photo- 
OBAPHY  was  out  of  pnut  a  fortnight  ago. 

C.  Chbstbbman. — Please  send  us  your  full  address. 

Pbrplbxbd. — ^We  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  they  arise 
from  the  presenoe  of  small  clots  of  insoluble  albumen  in  the  mix- 
ture used  for  coating  the  paper,  and  these  clotty  although  scarcely 
shoving  on  the  face  of  the  unsensitized  paper,  reftise  to  take  up 
the  silver  solati^n.  They  generally  are  most  numerous  on  the 
first  few  sheets  albumenizea. 

H.  M. — It  may  be  copyrighr,  and  we  should  advise  you  not  to  sell 
any  copies.  Why  not  photograph  the  building  itself,  and  secure 
a  copyright  in  your  own  picture  P 

C.  C.  Ij.~-Many  doubtless  call  themselves  photographers  to  the 
Queen  with  no  more  ground  for  doing  so  tnan  you  yourself  pos- 
sess, but  we  imagine  that,  according  to  the  strictest  view,  the 
title  should  not  be  used  unlesit  some  kind  of  warrant  ef  appoint* 
ment  has  been  issued.  2.  Why  not  have  a  phototype  reduction 
of  the  letter  made,  and  print  it  in  your  circulars  and  upon  your 
mounts?  3.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  impenect  fixa- 
tion ;  leave  them  longer  in  the  hypo,  and  take  great  care  in  the 
washing. 

H.  Mallinb. — ^We  do  not  think  they  have  any  London  agent,  and 
should  recommend  you  to  write  direct. 

W.  J.  H. — 1.  It  is^uite  reliable ;  still,  we  think  you  would  do  well 
to  work  without  it,  as  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  gain  that  experi- 
ence which  will  render  you  independent  of  such  aid.  2.  You 
should  not  watch  it,  but  keep  the  dish  covered,  and  glance  at  it 
now  and^  again.  By  holding  it  up  to  the  lamp  and  looking 
throuffh  it  yon  will  be  able  to  judge  to  some  extent  No  one  can 
fully  judge  as  to  the  result  until  the  phite  has  been  fixed,  or  at 
least  token  out  into  a  full  light.  3.  Yes,  but  we  prefer  to  use 
fresh  solution  each  time.  4.  There  is  less  objection  to  using  this 
a  number  of  times.  6.  A  moderate  washing  is  sufficient ;  say  one 
change  of  water.  6.  We  will  consider  the  matter,  and  are 
obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion 

J.  Willis. — 1.  It  will  answer  veiy  well ;  nail  the  sheets  on  a  light 
wooden  framing.  2.  For  side  light  about  nine  feet  by  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  this  for  the  skylight. 
8.  Within  12  or  14  inches. 

Wm.  J.  T. — ^The  reaction  with  iodide  of  starch  affords  strong 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite,  but  to  estoblish  it  in  a 
sufficiently  conclusive  maimer  to  support  a  daim  in  a  court  of 
justice,  would  involve  careful  and  extensive  analytical  work.  If 
an  experiment  made  with  a  divided  print,  as  recommended  oo  page 
113  01  the  present  volume,  does  not  carry  conviction  to  the  vendors 
of  the  mounts,  you  will  have  to  consult  an  analytical  chemist  and 
a  solicitor. 

F.  Fbancis.— If  you  have  a  sufficient  inlet  for  warm  air  and  outlet 
for  the  dam^  air,  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to  dry  300  quarter- 
plates  at  a  time;  but  unless yoc  are  pressed  for  time  it  would  be 
well  to  work  with  less.  2.  Markings  are  very  likely  to  result  if 
you  do  as  you  suggest. 

Musty. — 1.  To  give  you  all  the  directions  you  require  would  be  to 
write  a  complete  treatise  on  the  gelatino-brumide  process ;  this  we 
can  hardly  oo,  but  we  should  recommend  you  not  to  over-expose, 
and  to  use  the  ferrous  oxnUte  developer.  2.  The  Autotype 
Company  undertake  such  work ;  their  address  is  Oxford  Street, 
London.    3.  Write  to  the  firm  and  enquire. 

H.  D. — We  fear  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  waste  paper  basket, 
but  we  hope  not. 

W.  r.  Bbnnbtt.— 1.  You  would  do  well  to  add  a  small  proportion 
of  potaasium  bromide  to  your  developer.  To  each  four  ounces 
add  from  6  to  30  drops  of  a  ton  per  cent,  solution.  2.  Cold  is  to  be 
preferred.  3.  Use  the  bicarbonate  toning  bath  given  in  the 
Formulary  (p.  176).  4.  Each  set  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  you 
can  only  determine  by  considering  which  best  meets  your  in- 
dividial  requirements. 

JOHW  Mc.  L.— 1 .  Doubtless  it  was,  but  it  is  yen  likely  that  no  in- 
convenience will  result  fi\>m  the  omission.  2.  We  know  of  none 
later.    Sed  Mr.  Bird's  article  on  page  613  of  our  last  volume. 


BuBflcuBBB. —  Try  soaking  in  weak  cyanide— say  6  grains  to  the 
ounce.  There  is  considerable  risk  of  spoiling  the  negative,  to  ]rou 
had  better  make  as  perfect  a  copy  aa  possible  before  oommenoing 
tu  experiment 

Emulsion.— 1.  It  certainly  does  appear  strange,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  damp  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  found  that  pellicle  (desiccated  emulsion)  which  was 
kept  in  an  absolute  stote  of  dryness  did  not  gain  sensitiveness  by 
keeping,  while  another  sample  which  was  not  carefully  guarded 
against  moisture  became  much  more  sensitive  when  kept  for  a 
year.  2.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  the  gdatine  itaell  fulfils 
the  function  completely.  3.  We  cannot  tell  you  the  meOiod 
adopted  by  the  gentleman  whom  you  mention,  but  do  not  think 
anything  would  be  gained  by  doing  ss  you  propose.  4.  Tour  ex- 
planation is  doubtless  the  oorrrct  one,  and  we  think  that  the 
suggestion  you  make  is  a  valuable  one.  We  hope  you  will  try  the 
experiment  and  let  us  know  the  result.  The  addition  should  be 
made  the  last  thing,  and  we  should  think  that  1  part  for  50  of 
gelatine  would  be  sufficient. 

Dr.  Wbbtropp. — Tour  original  communicatien  appears  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  post,  but  we  have  written  privately  to  you,  and 
hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  repeat  vour  original  query. 

Zbta. — It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  mischief  arises  from  the  use  of 
vessels  of  porous  earthenware,  the  body  of  the  vessels  having  be- 
come saturated  with  old  emulsion.  Discard  all  your  present 
mixing  jars,  and  use  nothing  but  glass  in  future.  2.  Ordinary 
fine  muslin,  such  as  can  be  obtoined  from  any  draper :  but  before 
being  used  it  should  be  well  washed  in  boiling  water  and  dried  in 
a  place  free  from  dust.  3.  One  part  of  water  glass  (soluble 
silicate  of  soda  or  potash)  and  190  or  200  parts  of  water.  4.  Use 
patent  plate  glass.  5.  r^itric  acid  will  dissolve  it  immedi^ly ; 
one  part  in  four  or  five  of  water.  6.  No  apparatus  combining  all 
the  advantages  you  enumerate  has  been  invented ;  and  we  must 
say  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  hope  of  the  realisation  of  yonr 
idea  in  its  present  form.  7.  Write  to  the  publishers  on  the  subject. 
8.  No.  9.  To  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  containing  five  grains  of 
the  salt  to  an  ounce,  add  g^radually  enough  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed. 
If  you  mix  this  to  a  cream  with  whiting,  and  rub  it  on  the  dean 
copper  plate,  a  sufficiently  thick  film  of  silver  will  be  deposited. 
10.  Try  a  30-grain  solution  of  dirome  alum,  leaving  the  pUte  in 
for  about  ten  minutes. 


MR.  H.  P.  ROBINSON'S  NEW  BOOK: 

Mbsbbs.  piper  &  GABTER  beg  to  sUte  that  Mr.  Robinson's 
new  work,  **  PICTURE  MAKING  BT  PHOTOC^RAPHT,"  will 
be  published  very  shortly,  and  Advertisements  must  reach  their 
Office  not  later  than  Monday  next. 

BinployinMit  UTantad. 

Printer k  Assist.  Operator.— A.  S., 47{New Tork-st.,  Manchester. 
Mounter,  Cutter,  Spotter  (lady).— H.  H.,  12,  Croysland-rd.,  Chalk  Fann. 
Printer.  Toner,  General  Assist.— Photo.,  S,  Alma  Cottages,  Baiking-rd.,  E. 
Betouoner  and  Operator,  first-olaos.— H.  8.  Healey,  S2,  Stall-st.,  Bath. 
Aetoaoher,  Mounter,  Finisher  (lady).— B.  0.,  10,  Patriek-«t.,  Cork. 
Op.,  Ac.  (Italian,  speaks  Fuch.  ft  ^g).— L.  S.,86,  Orove-lane,  Cambenrell. 
Printer,  Retoucher,  assist  generally. — Aifcent,  J*hoto.  News  CMBce. 
Retouoher  and  Assistant  Operator. — W.  Leuchars,  51a,  Perth*rd.,  Dundee. 
Colourist  &  Bet-  (lady).— S.  Mc(}ow«n,  20.  Grand  Parade.  St.  Leoiiaxd»-o-8. 
Printer,  generally  useful. — C.  B.  M.,  Stanon-rd.,  Sleafoid,  T«inooln. 
Operator  and  Betoucher,  speaks  French.— Franco,  PAofo.  KtwM  Offlee. 
Operator  and  Betoucher,  wet  or  dry.— X.  T.  Z.,  P.  O.,  Bitton,  nr.  Bristol. 
Betoucher  and  Assist.  Op.— W.  H.  T.,  11,  Kirkwood-rd.,  Haver«to<^-hilL 
Tottth,  to  learn  photography .—D.  L.,  Pliny  Villa,  Godwin-rd.,  Forest-Gate. 
Operator  ft  Betoucher,  SOs.- A.  B.,  21,  Bethel-st.,  Norwich. 
Operator  ft  Retoucher  (Italian).-  Dal-Mistro, €4.  Frith-et ,  Soho. 
As  Improver  in  first-class  house.— W.  T.,  P.  O.,  Stretford,  Manchester. 
Gen.  Assist.  (21).  Lond.— G.  P.,  6,  Kensington-pk.-rd.,  Notting-hill-gate. 
Assist.  Op.  ft  Printer  in  Lond. — L.  W.  Green,  Dennett*8-rd.,  Peckham. 
Photographer  of  exp.,  free  April  28.— W.  F.  Anderson,  5,  Tarrit'^t.,  Bdinl^ 
Becep.-Room  (Lady),  gen.  useful.— A.  M.,  28,  Atlantio-rd.,  Brixton. 

BmployiiMnt    OfFev^d. 

Operator,  indoor  or  out.-  C.  Gillman,  107,  St.  A1date*s,  Oxford. 
Assistant,  first-clsss.— C.  Gillman,  107,  St.  Aldate's,  Oxford 
Neg.  Betoucher  (lady),  first-class.— W.  U  Mason,  89,  Geurge-«t.,  Croydon. 
Operator,  clever  at  lighting  and  poi-ing.— Artist,  22,  Bed  lion  Square- 
Operator  and  Betoucher,  to  manage. — West  and  Bon,  Eagle  House,  (lospoit. 
Printer  and  Assistant  immediately.— S.,  88,  Queen's-sq.,  Bristcl. 
Neg.  Bet,  ftc— T.  'Williams,  Talbot-pl.,  Darlington-st.  WolTerhampton. 
Operator,  skilful  ft  clever  Bet.— S.  W.  Bams,  100,  iiigh-et.,  A>hf)zdlKent. 
Betoucher  (lady)},  quick,  80/-  weekly.— Stuart,  47,  Brompton-rd.,  S.W. 
Betf>ucher,  good.— Birraud,  263,  Oxford-st.,  w. 
Assistant  in  Otock-dealer's  Warehouse.— Buby,  Photo.  Knoi  Office. 
Youth,  to  develop  ft  be  meiVil  in  studio.— 8.  S.,  55,  Mooraate-st. 
Assibt.  Operator  for  landscape.— Norman  and  Cio.,  Tunbiidge  Wells. 
Operator,  to  retouch.- T.  Moss,  199,  Derby-«t.,  Bolton,  Lanoa. 
Oper.,  cleyer  with  children  ft  retouching.— (31ayton.  6,  Lond.-rd.,Ijeioe8ter. 
Betoucher,  to  operate  in  prindpal's  absence.— Beea,  16,  Tottenbam-et-td. 
Printer,  Toner,  nounter,  Bumlaher,— flhrubsole,  DaTey-pL,  Nonrioh. 
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BROMINE  AS  A  FOG  ELIMINATOR. 

Labv  week  we  treated  the  sabject  of  '*  Free  Bromine  in 
CMatine  Emulflions,"  and  stated  that  we  had  first  experi- 
aented  with  this  chemioal  with  the  view  of  discovering  its 
properties  as  a  fog  eHminator.  Oar  idea  was  that  possibly 
it  might  be  capable  of  remoTing  that  fog  which  arises  from 
the  «zoe8Bi?e  forcing  of  an  emnlsioa  either  while  nsing  the 
oookiog  or  the  ammonia  process,  in  the  latter  case  either 
through  verj  high  temperatures,  or  through  the  use  of  very 
laiqge  quantities  of  ammonia ;  and  that  as  a  consequence  the 
objection  to  such  forcing  might  be  removed,  and  we  might 
piactioally  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  sensitivenesp. 

In  a  great  measure  our  experiments  have  been  rewarded 
with  success.  One  important  point  which  we  have  been 
oonTinoed  of  in  the  course  of  them  is,  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  chemical  fog,  one  which  may  be  treated  with 
■occeaa  in  any  of  several  ways,  and  one  which  cannot. 

We  ahall  describe  the  appearance  of  these  two  varieties, 
which  will,  we  think,  be  at  once  familiar  to  those  who  have 
at  all  extensively  experimented  with  gelatine  emulsions. 

In  the  case  of  the  first,  a  plate  tested  wet,  shows  no  sign 
of  the  defect.  It  gives  a  oright,  clear,  dense  image  (as 
images  on  a  plate  used  wet  go),  but  when  dry  it  is  very  much 
togged*  On  close  examination  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
iog  if  almost  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  image 
nnder  this  fog  is  really  dense.  If  the  plate  be  thinly  coated, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  image  on  the  back  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  on  the  front. 

In  the  case  of  the  second,  a  plate  developed  wet  shows  but 
a  thin  image.  There  is,  apparently,  not  much  fog  by  re- 
flected light,  but  by  transmitted  light  there  ip.  When  a 
dried  plate  is  tested,  the  appearances  are  intensified.  The 
image  by  reflected  light  looks  clearer  than  does  that  on  the 
fint-mentioned  plate.  By  transmitted  light,  however,  it  is 
miserably  thin  and  foggy  looking,  and  the  image  at  the 
back  (looked  at  before  fixing)  is  of  the  opposite'  nature  to 
that  on  the  front.  It  is  a  positive  when  that  on  the  front  is 
a  negative,  and  vice  versa. 

li  we  may  venture  on  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these 
two  appearances,  we  shall  ascribe  the  first,  which  only 
occurs  in  the  case  of  a  very  sensitive  emulsion,  to  an  un- 
stable condition  of  the  silver  bromide,  wherein  the  balance 
may  be  upset  during  the  course  of  drying  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  or  of  some  impurity  in  it  A  small  quantity  of  a 
salt  reducible  by  the  oeveloper  without  the  action  of  light 
xesnlts,  and  we  have  the  surface  fog  described. 

We  shall  ascribe  the  second  kind  of  fog  to  a  granular  or 
spongy  state  of  the  silver  bromide.  It  is  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  when  such  a  state  occurs,  the  gelatine  sur- 
rounding the  particles  of  haloid  have  lost  their  restraining 
power,  and  that  the  developer  may  reduce  the  silver  bro- 
mide without  the  assistance  of  li^^ht, 


Taking  into  consideration  the  explanation  which  we  have 
given,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  presence  of  free 
bromine  in  an  emulsion  would  prevent  the  lormation  of  fog 
of  the  first  kind  during  the  drying  of  the  plates,  by  re- 
placing the  atoms  of  bromine  which  were  liberated  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  or  whatever  does  liberate  them,  or  by  pre- 
venting altogether  their  liberation. 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  our  reasoning  was  correct, 
we  performed  the  following  experiment. 

Plates  were  coated  with  a  ver^  sensitive  emulsion,  which 
gave  on  drying  the  kind  of  tog  first  described.  Whilst 
still  wet,  these  were  dipped  for  half  their  lengths  in  water 
containing  quantities  of  the  bromine  solution  described  in 
our  last  week's  issue,  varying  from  half-minim  to  the  ounce, 
to  three  minims  to  the  ounce. 

The  plates  were  left  for  five  minutes  in  this  very  weak 
bromine  water,  and  were  then  dried,  when  the  following 
result  was  obtained. 

The  plate  which  had  been  washed  with  the  weakest  bro- 
mine water  mentioned  showed  a  marked  diminution  of  fog 
on  that  half  which  had  been  operated  upon.  A  plate 
treated  with  one  minim  of  bromine  solution  to  each  ounce 
of  water  showed  an  entire  absence  of  fog  without  diminution 
of  sensitiveness.  The  same  applied  to  a  plate  treated  with 
a  solution  double  as  strong,  but  on  going  beyond  this 
strength,  there  was  a  marked  diminution  of  sensitiveness. 

Adding  to  the  emulsion  itself  quantities  of  bromine  water 
varying  from  half-minim  to  two  minims  to  each  ounce,  had 
the  same  effect  as  treating  the  plates  with  it  as  described. 
Even  sprinkling  the  drying  box  with  bromine  water,  so 
that  there  should  be  a  drying  atmoephera  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  free  bromine,  was  efractive. 

We  have  not  experimented  with  free  iodine  as  with  free 
bromine,  but  from  the  fact  that  free  bromine  acts  as  a  fog 
eliminator  as  effectively  in  the  case  of  a  bromo-iodide  as  in 
the  case  of  a  pure  bromide  emulsion,  we  presume  that 
iodine  would  have  much  the  same  effect  as  bromine.  As 
we  explained  last  week,  the  effect  of  adding  bromine  to  an 
emulsion  in  which  there  is  iodide  of  silver,  is  to  liberate 
iodine. 

We  found  all  applications  of  bromine  to  an  emulsion 
afflicted  with  the  second  kind  of  fog  mentioned,  to  be  with- 
out result,  other  than  the  slowing  of  the  emulsion  when  the 
quantity  was  excessive. 

We  think  the  use  of  free  bromine  as  we  have  described  it 
may  be  found  useful  in  the  hands  of  emulsion  makerp.  It 
has  had  the  practical  result  in  our  own  case  of  enabling  us 
to  get  more  sensitive  plates  than  we  otherwise  could.  Up 
till  the  time  we  tried  the  use  of  free  bromine  the  limit 
of  sensitiveness  was  reached  with  us  when  we  could  no 
longer  dry  our  plates  without  fog  making  its  appearance 
during  the  process. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  some  time  ago  stated  that  bromine 
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acted  as  a  green  fog  eliminator.  We  find  that  it  does 
mitigate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  green  bag.-bear,  and  on 
this  snbjeot,  and  also  on  the  effect  of  bromine  as  a  light  fog 
eliminator,  we  flhall  shortly  haTe  something  to  say. 


THE  WOODBUKYTYPE  PROCESS. 

(Fifth  Article.) 

Thi  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  paper  for  the  Wood- 
bnrytype  method  and  the  expensive  natare  of  the  machinery 
zeqnired  for  properly  rolling  it,  have  proved  one  of  the 
serious  obstacles  to  the  popularisation  of  the  process ;  per- 
haps as  great  as  the  hindrances  arising  in  connection  with 
the  expense  of  the  hydraulic  press  required  for  making  the 
mould.  Of  course  the  introanction  of  properly  prepared 
paper  into  commerce  would  at  once  lemove  the  difficultyi 
ana  until  good  prepared  paper  can  be  procured  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  business,  the  popularisation  of  the  Woodbury 
method  will  be  of  necessity  slow  work. 

The  primary  necessity  as  regards  the  paper  is  that  the 
pulp  should  be  extremely  uniform  and  perfectly  free  from 
knots  or  lumps ;  and  few  commercial  papers  realise  these  con- 
ditions in  a  sufficiently  high  degree.  Probably  the  best 
paper  to  select  is  a  rather  thin  Rives  paper ;  just  such  a 

gaper  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  albumenisiog.  The  paper 
aving  been  selected,  the  next  step  is  to  coat  it  with  a  film 
of  lac  or  other  dressing,  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  resin 
being  ordinarily  employed,  although  gelatine  or  albumen 
may  be  used. 

To  prepare  the  lac  solution,   four  ounces  of  borax  and  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  three  pints  of 
water.    This  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a 
pound  of  white  shellac  is  added,  the   boiling  being  con- 
tinued till  the  whole  is  dissolved.     When  cold,  the  liquor  is 
made  up  to  its  originial  volume,  and  a  little  carmine  is 
added  to  give  it  a  faint  tint ;  this  beins  an  advantage,  as  it 
renders  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  coated  side  of  the  paper. 
The  room  in  which  the  coating  of  the  paper  is  carried  on 
should   be  kept  warm,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
temperature    should  fall  much    below    90^    Fahrenheit. 
The  sising  solution  is  to  be  filtered  into  a  tolerably  deep 
dish,  this  being  inclined  a  little,  so  as  to  give  an  increased 
depth  of  liquid  in  that  part  of  the  dish  next  the  front  edge 
of  the  table.    Two  sheets  of  paper  are  now  taken,  and  are 
held  by  opposite  corners  so  as  to  keep  two  edges  in  close  con- 
tact, and  this  double  edge  is  qaickly  immersed  in  the  shallow 
part  of  the  dish,  after  which  the  two  sheeto  are  rapidly  drawn 
forward  and  brought  out  of  the  solution  at  the  deep   edge 
of  the  dish.     Under  these  circumstances  the  sheets  adhere 
by  the  edges,  but  the    liquid    does   not   penetrate   more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  borders  if  the   work 
has  been  successfully  performed.    The  double  sheete  are 
now  pinoed  up  to  dry,  an  inclined  board  being  so  placed  as 
to  catch  the  drainings.     When  dry,  the  sheets  are  separ- 
ated, the  most  convenient  course  being  to  cut  off  a  slip  an 
eighth  •f  an  inch  wide  from  one  edge,  and  then  to  use  a 
paper-knife.     Still  another  coating   is  required,  as,  if  the 
gelatinous  impression  were  made  directly  upon  the  shellac-ed 
surface,  there  would  be  cousiderable  probability  of  separa- 
tion taking  place  sooner  or  later.     lu  order  to  avoid   this 
separation,   a  kind  of  emuldion  of  gelatine  and   reBinous 
matter  is  used  as  a  sort  of  bond  of  anion  between  the  lac 
paper  and  the  gelatinous  image.     The  emulsion  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  gum  benzoin  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  after  the  solution  has  been  filtered,  it  is  mixed  with  a 
warm  solution  of  one  pait  of  gelatine  in  nine  parts  of  water, 
oare^  being  taken  that  violent  agitation  accora panics   the 
mixing.     The  milky  flaid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
lac-coatod  paper  by  means  of  a  soft  cloth,  it  being  sufficient 
to  thoroughly  moisten  the  surface ;  and  when    the   sheets 
are  once  more  dry,  the  final  operation  of  rolling  or  burniBh- 
ing  is  to  be  performed,  the  quality  of  the  printe  obtained 
depending  largely  on  the  Q«ru  wUh  which  this  part  of  the 
irork  is  carried  on. 


For  rolling,  the  sheeta  are  placed  between  thin  plates  of 
burnished  steel,  and  passed  between  the  rollers  of  a  power- 
ful rolling  machine  capable  of  giving  a  direct  pressure  of 
ten  or  twelve  hundredweight,  and  such  a  machine,  with  a 
supply  of  steel  plates,  may  be  reckoned  to  cost  about  £200, 
if  for  sheets  of  demy  size  (22J  by  17J). 

When  a  number  of  sheeta  have  been  alternated  with 
the  burnished  steel  plates,  the  whole  is  passed  several 
times,  backwards  and  forwards,  through  the  rollers,  the 
pressure  being  gradually  increased ;  a^^d  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  change  the  order  of  the  shecu,  a :  J  to  apply  a 
second  pressure. 

The  rolled  paper  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care, 
so  as  not  to  crumple  or  fold  it,  and  it  must  not  be  exposed 
to  moist  air,  or  it  might  swell,  and  so  require  to  be 
subjected  to  renewed  rolling. 


BLISTERS  IN  SILVER  PRINTS. 

The  time  has  gone  by  since  bUstem  of  varying  dimenaioiui 
on  albumeniz^  paper  were  held  to  be  the  bane,  liable  at 
any  time  to  render  futile  the  very  best  intentions  of  the 
silver  printer  throughout  the  universe;  and  the  beat 
thanks  of  those  engaged  in  work  of  this  elaaa  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  early  workers,  who  studied  the 
problem,  and  prescribed  such  specific  remedies  as  will 
enable  anyone  to  avoid— or,  at  all  evento,  to  overcome--the 
difficulty,  should  it  by  chance  make  ito  appearance.  As 
we  have  implied,  blistera  are  rarely  met  with  now-a-daya, 
if  only  an  average  amonnt  of  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
their  occurrence.  Like  other  phenomenon,  less  abstruse, 
in  which  the  seasons  have  a  more  or  leas  marked  influence, 
we  find  that  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  and  the  com- 
menceinent  of  autumn,  are  the  proverbial  seasons  when 
troubles  may  arise  on  this  score.  Viewing  a  possible  re- 
currence of  the  evil  in  the  bands  of  insutficiently  experi- 
enced printers,  has  induced  us  onoe  more  to  open  up  thia 
well-nigh  defunct  subject. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  recently  been  given  toailver 
printing.  Carefully  prepared  papers  have  been  read 
before  the  societies,  initiating  valuable  discussion;  bat 
few,  if  any,  new  pointa  have  been  elucidated.  Certainly  no 
mention  was  made  of  blisters.  Still,  a  repetition  of  sound 
principles  and  reliable  formula  occasionally,  is  advantage- 
ous ;  it  refreshes  the  memory  of  some,  while  many  half- 
forgotten  pointa  become  entirely  new  ones  to  those  who 
have  entered  the  ranks  recently. 

A  prolific  cause  of  blistera  of  large  size — sometimes  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg~is  the  use  of  a  strong  senattizing 
bath,  io  conjunction  with  a  highly  glazed  albumen  surface. 
This  mistake  is  often  made  under  the  notion  that  a  highly 
surfaced  paper  must  need  a  strong  silver  solution  in  order 
to  get  brilliancy.  .  We  have  elsewhere  shown  this  to  be  a 
fallacy,  which  may  be  verified  by  the  simple  experiment 
of  adding  slightly  diluted  albumen  to  a  thirty-grain  nen- 
tral  nitrate  of  silver  solution  (this  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  test-tube,  and  is  instructive  to  beginners). 
The  remedy  in  this  case  is  obvious.  Dilute  the  sensitizing 
solution  as  much  as  compatible,  without  risk  of  dissolving 
the  surface,  and  increase  the  time  of  floating  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  weak  printa. 

Another  cause  of  blisters— one  which  is  seldom  met  with, 
however,  except  among  large  consumers— arises  from  using 
piper  shortly  after  it  has  received  its  coating  of  albumen — 
that  is,  before  it  has  properly  matured  ;  the  form  of  blister 
met  with  under  these  circumstances  is  very  mucb  smaller 
than  in  the  previous  case,  and  may  be  known  partly  by 
the  repellent  nature  of  the  paper  in  floating  ou  the  silver 
bath,  and  partly  by  the  extreme  care  necessary  to  exercise 
in  handling  it  during  the  washing  operations,  without 
disturbing  the  homogeneity  of  its  surface.  The  remedy 
consista  in  storing  the  sample  in  a  moderate  temperature 
for  a  few  weeks. 

A  cause  Qver  which  the  qonsumer  has  less  control  than 
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either  of  the  foregoing,  resalts  from  the  sizing.  If  the 
siziDg  given  to  the  paper  in  the  prooeea  of  manufactare  is 
of  too  hard  a  character  to  permit  a  homogenous  tenacity 
being  established  between  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  its 
facing  of  albumen,  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  force  to  which  ii  has  to  be  subjected  in  the  action  of 
washing  out  the  soluble  salts.  We  may  look  upon  a  print 
during  its  transit  through  the  yarious  aqueous  solutions 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  sponge,  charged  alternately 
with  solutions  of  varying  densities.  If  a  sponge  saturated 
with  a  dense  liquid,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  be  placed 
in  a  less  dense  liquid,  such  as  water,  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  an  e<]^uilibrium  of  density  between  the  two  liquids 
will  be  established  or,  in  other  words,  a  perfect  mixture 
will  take  place.  In  the  case  of  silver  prints,  a  similar 
action  takes  place,  but  with  this  difference :  the  porosity 
beincf  unequal — that  is,  the  porosity  of  the  paper  at  the 
back  being  greater  than  on  the  surface— permits  a  freer 
pasttgefor  the  dense  liquid  to  pass  out  ofthe  former,  while 
in  the  latter,  the  struggle  which  takes  place  with  the 
liquids  in  their  efforts  to  equalize,  causes  a  separation  of 
the  two  surfaces  which  we  recogni  se  as  blisters. 

Among  the  numerous  remedies  suggested  for  this  kind 
of  blister,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  so  efficient  as  the  plan 
of  equalizing  the  temperature  of  all  the  solutions  made  use 
of ;  increasing  the  density  of  the  washing  waters  between 
toning  and  fixing,  by  the  addition  of  a  handful  of  common 
salt ;  and  diluting  the  hyposulphite  bath  gradually,  instead 
of  transferring  the  prints  directly  into  the  washing  trough  ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thin;2f,  employing  salt  in  the 
first  and  second  waters  after  fixing.  It  is  very  seldom 
bliBtera  make  their  appearance  until  the  prints  have  left 
the  fixing  bath,  and  are  in  the  act  of  washing.  We  may 
here  mention  that  there  is  less  liability  to  the  defect  when 
prints  are  face  downwards  during  fixing  and  washing. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  causes  and  their  remedies, 
we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  being  impossible 
to  deal  exhaustively  with  every  phase  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal.  A  defect  somewhat  analogous  is  sometimes  met 
witD,  which  is  liable  to  be  very  troublesome  unless  the 
change  of  conditions  which  brings  it  about  ceases  ;  this 
defect  is  an  abrasion  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  film 
after  fixing  by  slight  pressure  in  handling,  or  the  friction 
produced  by  the  prints  striking  against  the  sides  of  the 
washing  machine.  The  subject  recently  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  through 
the  medium  of  the  *<  question- box,"  and  was  discussed  at 
one  of  the  mid-monthly  meetings;  several  well-known 
experts  who  were  present  averring  the  defect  to  be  un- 
common, and  not  met  with  in  their  own  practice.  In  the 
ooiirse  of  the  discussion  it  transpired  that  a  sample  of  the 
same  paper  sensitized,  printed,  and  otherwise  treated  in 
Liomdon,  exhibited  no  indications  of  the  defect  complained 
of  ;  the  questioner  who  was  present  attributing  the  defect 
to  the  lowness  of  temperature  in  the  apartment  where  the 
sensitizing  was  conducted.  This-  conclusion  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  right  one,  seeing  that  the  occurrence  took  place 
orer  five  hundred  miles  north  of  London. 

We  remember  our  attention  being  directed  to  a  defect 
of  this  kind  during  a  frosty  season  a  few  years  ago.  At 
that  time  we  were  in  doubt  whether  heat  or  cold  was  the 
primary  cause.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  the  use  of  very 
hot  water  for  washing  rendered  the  surface  in  a  soft 
state,  incapable  of  resisting  the  slightest  rough  treatment ; 
further,  after  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  washing 
waterSyWe  fonnd^upon  removal  o!  the  prints,  and  suspend- 
ing them  in  the  drying-room,  without  heat  in  the  apart- 
ment, that  the  surface  became  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  ice,  due  to  the  lowness  of  temperature :  and  we  noticed, 
that  wherever  any  part  of  the  frozen  print  was  handled, 
there  the  film  would  be  disturbed. 

in  conolu'jing,  it  might  be  worth  while,  inquiring  why 
albnmenizers  issue  such  meagre  instructions  with  their 
paper,  generally  contenting  themselves  by  urging  weak 


solutions,  knowing  full  well,  as  they  must  do,  that  the  same 
formulae  will  not  suit  each  bateh  alike,  or  the  same  bateh 
under  unfavourable  circumstances  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  when  we  say  weak  solutions,  because  many 
thousands  of  excellent  prints  are  made  on  a  silver  bath  of 
less  than  forty  grains  per  ounce ;  but  the  conditions  must 
be  favourable.  Every  practical  printer  knows  that  the 
conditions  s  itable  when  the  temperature  averages  60**  F. 
are  unsuitable  when  there  is  a  variation  of  twenty 
degrees  above  or  below  that  standard  ;  this  variation  of 
temperature  frequently  making  aU  the  difference  between 
easy  sailing,  and  a  host  of  annoyances.  From  a  long 
practical  observance,  we  are  satisfied  that  any  consider- 
able deviation  in  the  temperature  from  60^  F.  prevents 
any  hard-and-fast  rule  being  applicable  in  all  cases ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  additions  such  as  alum,  camphor,  methy- 
lated alcohol,  and  other  substances,  well-known  to  the  pro- 
fessional printer ;  besides  the  precautions  already  pointed 
out  in  this  article. 


J^t  9am. 

SENOR  E.  OTERO,  CARRERA  DE  S^.  GEBONIMO, 

MADRID. 

How  do  the  public  choose  a  studio?  What  guides  the 
selection  of  a  visitor  and  gives  him  confidence  in  the  one 
case,  or  causes  him  hesitation  in  another?  There  are 
several  good  studios  in  Madrid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  as  we  pass  and  re-pass  them, 
unable  to  make  up  our  mind,  this  subject  actively  occupies 
our  thoughts.  We  want  to  act  as  one  of  the  public,  and  to 
choose  as  they  choose ;  we  want  a  portrait  taken,  and  to 
get  the  best  value  for  our  money. 

Here  is  one  firm  that  has  several  handsome  show-oases 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  pictures  are  not  only 
good,  but  they  have  a  **go"  and  chic  about  them, 
decidedly  taking ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  entrance  of 
the  studio  itself,  whither  the  show-cases  h%ve  directed  us, 
it  is  a  narrow  doorway,  not  untidy,  perhaps,  but  with  well- 
worn  stairs  that  look  a  little  mean.  No ;  somehow,  that 
does  not  give  one  the  impression  of  a  first-class  studio. 
There  is  a  something  that  suggests  the  establishment  is  a 
little  <<  shy,"  and  nothing  has  a  more  decidedly  negative 
effect  on  a  stranger  than  this. 

It  may  be  very  foolish  on  our  part,  but  we  go  away.  At 
last,  after  more  walking  up  and  down,  the  decision  rests 
between  two  establishments,  both  of  them  in  the  Carrera 
de  S°-  Geronimo,  and  both  with  a  well-to-do  entrance 
adorned  with  much  handsome  work,  displayed  in  excellent 
taste.  This  exhibition  of  specimens  is,  indeed,  a  difficult 
matter,  if  yon  want  to  please  everybody :  the  display  must 
not  be  great  and  gorgeous,  or  you  run  the  risk  of  appearing 
vulgar ;  and  yet  a  goodly  collection  of  pictures  must  be 
shown  if  you  wish  to  do  yourself  justice.  Just  now  the 
attractions  are  so  evenly  balanced,  that  it  is  merely  the 
proximity  of  Senor  Otero*s  studio  to  our  hotel  that 
turns  the  balance.  We  hesitate  no  longer,  but  walk  up- 
stairs. 

It  is  a  long  way  upstairs.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  a  well- 
known  axiom  that  photographers  are  always  nearer  heaven 
than  other  mortals,  we  might  have  given  up  the  search  ere 
we  reached  the  fourth  fioor,  for  not  a  word  of  direction 
was  there  to  be  seen  on  our  pilgrimage  up  the  broad  stair- 
case. But  it  is  a  well-appointed  studio  enough,  when  we  do 
reach  it.  You  enter  a  neat,  business-like  bureau,  adorned 
with  numerors  pictures,  while  on  the  mahogatiy  counter 
are  specimens  of  the  ordinary  portiait  foimats. 

As  our  Gastilian  is  not  of  the  purest,  we  demand,  in  the 
first  place,  somebody  who  can  speak  French.  The  head 
of  the  firm  comes  forward  to  help  us  out  of  the  dilliculty, 
and  we  soon  begin  to  understand   one  -  another.     Our 
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personal  appearance,  after  being  up  all  night  in  a  Spanish 
express,  is  not  so  becoming  as  it  might  be,  but  still  we 
have  a   burning   desire   to    be   photographed    at    that 

Sarticnlar  moment,   and  ask  to  have  a  picture  without 
elay. 

Portraits  are  taken  from  nine  to  three,  is  an  announce- 
ment Uiat  Senor  Otero  makes  to  his  customers ;  and  if  you 
are  busy  during  that  time,  all  will  asree  that  six  hours  in 
tJie  studio  is  hiurd  enough  for  anybody. 

The  charge  for  cartes  is  fifteen  francs  a  dozen ;  that  for 
cabinet  pictures,  thirty  francs.  We  decide  upon  the  latter 
as  eiving  a  better  idea  of  work  than  the  smaller  size,  and 
pr^minaries  being  so  far  arranged,  we  are  requested  to 
enter  the  waiting  room. 

We  walk  in.  Good  ffracionsi  It  is  like  an  evening 
party,  except  that  the  dress  we  ourselves  are  wearing  at 
that  moment  does  not  resemble  evening  dress.  There  is 
an  elegant  room,  the  carpeted  floor  cleared  for  dancing,  and 
sitting  round  the  apartment  on  green  velvet  settees  is  a 
bevy  of  fair  ladies,  all  without  their  bonnets,  waiting  to 
be  asked.  Their  dark  dresses  and  showy  black  mantillas — 
not  five  per  cent,  of  the  ladies  in  Madrid  wear  anything  else 
in  the  streets — are  very  engaging,  and  their  black  eyes  and 
dark  eye-brows  add  still  further  to  the  charm.  They  smile 
and  chatter  without  the  least  concern,  although  they  evi- 
dently take  the  last  arrival  to  be  something  of  a  boor, 
because  he  refuses  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

But  M.  Otero^s  waiting  room  deserves  a  little  more  de- 
scription. The  effect  upon  the  stranger — even  without  its 
fair  occupants— is  somewhat  originu.  It  is  rather  dark, 
for  the  small  windows  it  has  are  fitted  with  figured  glass, 
and  this  darkness  is  brought  about  for  a  reason.  There 
is,  namely,  at  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  entrance 
a  big  panel  mirror  rising  from  the  fioor,  and  the  effect  of 
this,  at  first  sight,  is  that  of  an  open  door  or  passage.  It 
attracts  you  at  once,  as  a  moth  is  attracted  to  the  Ught,  and 
before  you  know  where  you  are,  you  have  closed  on  to  the 
looking-glass,  and  are  facing  it  in  a  very  sheepish  sort  of 
way.  At  some  of  our  London  theatres  the  green  rooms  are 
fitted  in  this  fashion  with  a  cheval  glass,  and  those  apart- 
ments being  but  dimly  lighted,  the  effect  on  the  stranger  is 
the  same.  The  mirror  in  these  cases  is,  of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  actor  or  actress  a  last  glimpse  of 
their  attire  before  appearing  on  the  stage,  and  probably 
Senor  Otero  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  theatre ;  in  any 
case,  it  is  a  very  good  one,  for  by  subduing  the  light  all 
round  in  this  way,  you  see  yourself  in  the  mirror  to  the 
very  best  advantage. 

On  the  right  of  the  waiting  room  a  door  stands  open, 
leading  to  a  little  dressing-room  or  Tocador^  while  a 
second  door,  that  is  closed,  is  labelled  Galeria,  Our  party 
is  soon  increased  by  another  lady,  also  with  a  smart  black 
mantilla  and  jet-black  eyes,  and  she,  tripping  straight  to 
the  looking-glass,  is  alao  a  little  surprised  to  find  herself 
face  to  face  with  the  mirror.  But,  in  true  Continental 
fashion,  she  is  in  no  way  disconcerted ;  she  proceeds  with 
her  toilet,  smiling  contentedly  at  herself  the  while,  without 
the  least  concern.    She  is  not  shy,  if  we  are. 

There  are  plenty  of  pictures  to  look  at,  and  the  light  is 
not  so  dull  that  you  cannot  see  them  to  advantage. 
There  is  one  new  pose,  we  remark,  albeit  it  is  a  picture 
that  would  hardly  be  popular  in  this  country.  It  might 
be  called  the  Tombstone  Pose.  A  gentleman,  presumably 
a  widower,  stands  with  white  handkerchief  in  one  hand, 
and  hat  in  the  other,  beside  a  stone  monumeot,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  his  dear  departed.  No  doubt  the  pic- 
ture here  shown  was  executed  to  order,  bur  we  doubt 
whether  the  idea  is  sufficiently  general  to  induce  others 
to  be  represented  in  like  manner.  Inet<>ad  of  suggesting 
sentiment  or  pathos,  the  pose  hints  all  over  of  rheumatism 
and  a  cold  in  your  head. 

Gradnally,  the  ladies  are  summoned,  one  after  another, 
to  the  Galena  ;  it  is  a  question  cf  **  place  aux  dames,"  for 
the  latest  comer  precedes  us  thither.    Still,  we  dQ  not 


complain,  for  our  turn  oomea  very  quickly.  It  is  a  ver j 
fine  studio,  some  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  broad, 
and  apparently  papered  with  ordinary  brown  paper. 
This  papering,  though,  being  smooth  and  regular,  has 
quite  an  agreeable  dffect.  The  room  is  comparative! j 
lofty,  too — sixteen  or  seventeen  feet — one  side  of  it  beings 
glazed.  Blue  curtains,  simply  hung  on  wires  stretched 
horizontally,  are  used  to  screen  the  side  light,  and  brown 
curtains  are  looped  under  the  roof.  There  is  no  direct 
sunlight,  so  Senor  Otero  is  able  to  W''**V  with  a  large 
extent  of  bare  glass.  .  In  our  case,  indeed,  there  were 
probably  three  feet  of  bare  glass,  both  side  and  roof, 
employed  to  take  a  vignetted  bead,  cabinet  size;  and 
although,  as  a  result,  the  lights  and  shadows  were  in  con- 
siderable contrast,  the  picture  was  decidedly  successful. 
It  was  brilliant  and  vigorous,  without  having  any  inky 
shadows.  Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  a  white 
screen  was  used  close  up  to  the  figure  on  the  shadow  side. 
Employing  so  light  a  studio,  Senor  Otero  also  takes 
great  care  in  shading  his  lens.  The  advent  of  very  sensi- 
tive gelatine  plates,  indeed,  makes  the  photographer  very 
careful  of  the  apparatus  he  employs  now-a-days.  A 
little  diffused  light  in  the  camera,  which  was  of  no  material 
importance  in  the  old  collodion  days,  works  incalculable 
mischief  upon  the  gelatine  film,  and  we  have  noticed  of 
late,  in  light  studios  especially,  photographers  are  at  great 
trouble  to  cover  their  apparatus.  Senor  Otero  shades  his 
camera  with  a  close-fitting  canopy  of  black  velvet,  which 
projects  as  a  hood  at  least  two  feet  beyond  the  lens.  In 
this  way  he  not  only  provides  a  shade  for  his  lens,  but  is 
quite  sure  no  injurious  light  enters  by  the  diaphragm. 

An  assistant  poses  and  goes  through  all  the  prelimi- 
naries, so  that  when  the  Senor  arrives  on  the  scene,  bis 
work  is  lightened  somewhat.  Very  little,  however :  for 
he  proceeds  as  an  artist  should,  and  completes  the  posing 
and  lighting  leisurely  after  his  own  fashion.  *'  But  this  ia 
not  a  serious  affair,"  he  presently  says,  alluding  to  a  morose 
expression  on  our  part ;  *^  let  us  have  something  more 
amusing,  please." 

So  we  try  to  look  more  lively,  and  our  friend,  by  way  of 
encouragement,  chats  half  in  French  half  in  Spanish.  He 
is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  direction  of  our  eyes, 
apparently,  for  presently  he  asks  us  to  glance  round  so  as  to 
look  straight  into  the  lens.  <*  Tes,  that  is  very  well,"  he 
says  at  once. 

The  picture  is  taken  while  we  thought  he  was  but 
posing ;  it  was  the  first  time  in  our  experience  of  being 
pourtrayed  without  knowing  it.  With  the  light  at  his 
disposal,  Senor  Otero  required,  probably,  no  more  than 
two  seconds  for  his  cabinet  picture,  and  hence  he  had 
advantages  most  photographers  do  not  enjoy.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  if  it 
can  be  managed.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  sitter 
to  get  up  an  expression ;  no  time  to  feel  that,  as  you  are 
doing  nothing,  }ou  must  perforce  shake  the  head-rest 
behind  you  with  your  skull ;  in  a  word,  there  was  no  time 
for  self- consciousness  to  obtrude  itself. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  depart  until  the  plates  have 
been  satibfactorily  developed,  and,  left  to  ourselves,  we  have 
time  to  remark  that  English  instruments  and  English 
apparatus  are  not  unknown  in  Madrid,  ^y  way  of  con- 
clusion, too,  we  may  remark  that  the  pictures,  which  Senor 
Utero  was  good  enough  to  forward  within  the  period  of  a 
week — a  fashionable  London  studio  would  keep  you  three 
times  as  long — were  in  eveiy  way  satisfactory.  They  were, 
iudeed,  quite  equal  to  the  work  that  the  first  studios  of 
London,  Pat  is,  Vienna,  or  Berlin  are  wont  to  furniih,. 
while  we  certainly  received  more  attention  than,  in  our 
experience,  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  casual  customer 
visiting  a  high-class  studio  in  the  English  metropolis. 


The  "By-the-Byo"  next  week  will  be   **  Provincial 
Exhibitions," 
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Illustkations  pour  les  Mekoibes  d'un  Fou,  dr  M.  N.  V. 
QoQOL.  D'api^B  I'Actenr  de  Moocow,  M.  Andr^ef- 
Bonrlsk.  I'ar  M.  CoDsUatine  Cbspiio,  Pbotographe 
de  I'Academie  ImperUle  des  Beaux  Aria  (51.  Pelersburgh). 
A  MAGNIFICENT  Atbnin  of  Btudies,  ft)I  of  them  antouched, 
reaches  oa  from  the  atudioof  H.  Chapiro,  photographer  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arta  ab  St.  Peteraburg. 
The  albam  itself,  wilh  raby  plash  cover  and  gold  encraated 
fatteninga,  ia  rich  and  elegant  in  the  extreme  ;  bat  costly 
aa  it  ia,  the  book  ia  none  too  fine  a  catkot  for  the  rare 
jeweta  it  embriner.  The  piotorea,  in  a  few  worda,  repre- 
aaot  the  labonn  of  three  clever  men— a  dramatist,  an 
actor,  and  bd  artiat:  The  "  Memolra  of  a  Madman  "  is  a 
dramatic  irork  of  Gogol,  in  which  the  ohaogea  from  comedy 
to  tragedy  are  so  vivid  and  realistic,  that  a  clever  actor  of 
Hoacov,  M.  ADdr^f-Boorlak,  waa  indnced  to  give  an 
actiug  venion  of  the  work.  M.  BourUk'a  impersoDatioD 
of  the  madman  Id  Moscow  and  St.  Peterabargh  h».i  created 
a  wonderful  Benaatioo,  and  H.  Cbapiro,  the  eminent  Rnwian 
photographer,  coDceived  the  happy  idea  of  photographing 
the  aotor  in  various  pbaaes  of  the  r61e,  and  so  prodaoe 
Botae  living  illustrations  to  Gogol's  text.  The  album,  there- 
fore, that  M.  Chapbo  aenda  na,  each  picture  faced  with 
the  speeoh  of  the  actor,  ia  in  truth  a  mimio  repreaentation 
where  the  part  of  msdman  ia  exacted  in  all  its  qoalDt 
comedy  Mid  touchiag  earnaatnesB. 

The  scene  ia  alwsya  tbe  same ;  it  ii  a  simple  ward  in  the 
madhouse,  ^ith  a  narrow  iron  bedstead  covered  with  the 
whitest  of  linen.  As  the  madman  is  also  habited  in  white 
Oip,  gown,  and  trousers,  tbe  whole  of  the  studies  may  be 
called  sy tnphooiea  in  wtute,  difficulties,  by  the  way,  that  M. 
Chapiro  haa  got  over  with  consummate  skill.  We  have 
not  here  the  apace  at  our  disposal  to  describe  ihe  pictures 
at  full  length — how  comedy  alternates  with  tragedy — but 


IT  penoni  my  own 
ardour  in  this  interesting  branch  of  our  art,  a  bivich  the  prao- 
tioe  of  which,  unfortunately,  my  rather  weak  eyesight  will  not 
allow  me  to  punua. 

In  the  first  place,  all  that  is  necesury  for  the  production  of 
photographs  from  microecnpic  elidaa  is  a  good  microscope,  a 
camera  of  qoartar  or  half-plate  size,  and  a  good  lamp  giving  a 
stead;  flame.  I  have  in  my  practice  used  a  tnioroaeope  of 
Matthewi,  an  old-faahioned  one  with  plenty  of  metal  at  its  base, 
giving  it  a  firm  stand,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  being  placed 
horizontal  position— the  camera,  on  ordinary  bellows-body 
being  attached  to  the  mioroacope  by  removing  the  eyO'piece 


(o.  1.  Tbe  poor  madman  lying  on  the  bed,  raiiei 
bead,  and  with  impressive  forefinger  aays :  '*  To-day  ia  one 
of  great  rejoicing ;  there  is  «  King  of  Spain,  and  he  haa 
been  found." 

No.  2.  Kneeling  erect  on  the  bed,  he  adda  aolemnly, 
"  Hat  King,  am  I," 

Mo.  3.  The  madman  looks  intelligent,  but  puzzled,  as  be 
aays :  ''  I  can't  imagine,  though,  how  I  flrai  fonnd  ont  I 
waa  entitled  to  the  throne.  .What  a  Inaky  thing  nobody 
thought  of  Ibrowing  me  into  anasylnm." 

Tbe  comedy  goes  on,  but  preaenuy  changea  into  tragedy, 
and  the  terroriaed  madman  is  heaide  himaeU  with  fear.  He 
jampa  upon  the  bed  for  safety,  implores  aid  from  hia 
mother,  and  sees  all  aorte  of  dangers.  Then  he  calms  down 
once  more,  and  looking  down  from  the  bed,  sees  on  the  floor 
"  the  sea  coast  on  one  side  and  Italy  on  the  other." 

In  the  last  picture  he  baa  jumped  from  the  bed  and 
fitting  laughing  on  tbe  floor :  "  And  do  you  know  that  the 
Bey  of  Algiers  has  a  wort  justnnder  his  nose?  "  he  saya. 

That  M.  Chapiro  haa  done  his  work  excellently  well,  it 
keenly  catching  the  changing  eipreeaions  of  the  actor,  may 
be  imagined  from  onr  enthusiastic  remarks  on  the  work  ; 
and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  albnm  has  not  a  wide 
circulation.  Tbe  letterpreas  is  printed  in  Russian  and  in 
French,  but  tbe  photographs  have  a  language  that  ia 
spoken  throughout  the  world. 
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of  the  latter  and  the  lens  of  tbe  former,  and  placing  the  camera 
with  nucrosope  attached  thus  in  one  Same,  eo  that  when  the  lamp 
ia  placed  behind  the  condenser  the  rayBof  light  will  pass  straight 
throu^  the  whole  affair,  and  fall  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ground  glass.  Ton  con  fill  up  the  interstice  betnaeen  the  micro- 
scope and  camera-front  with  anything  suitable,  such  as  a  ^ik 
handkerchief  wrapped  round  the  brass  tube  ;  or  it  would  of  course 
be  a  better  plan  to  make  a  camera  front  specially  fit  the  micro- 
scope tube. 

Having  seen  that  the  lamplight,  condenser,  object  glass,  tube, 
and  centre  of  ground  gloss  are  all  in  one  plane,  you  may  com- 
mence operations  with  any  suitable  slides.  In  first  beginning,  use 
one-inch  or  half-inch  power,  and  pnctJse  with  it  until  sufficient 
experience  is  obtained  to  warrant  your  proceeding  to  a  higher 
power.  When  practicable,  it  is  as  well,  or  l>etter,  to  use  a  tow 
power,  and  get  a  sharp  negative  ;  this  of  course  may  be  after- 
words enlarged  by  tbe  lantern  to  any  reasonable  axe.  This  en- 
largement is  made  upon  argentic  enamel  paper  from  the  ac- 
companying negaciTe  of  "  Socchirioa  Lepiscua."  I  do  not  know 
how  many  diamet«ia  it  is  enlarged,  but  you  will  see  that  one  <^ 
the  animoloulEB  is  now  the  size  of  the  whole  of  the  mioroscoine 
slide,  glass  and  olL  Ton  wilt  also  aee  that  this  "  enamel"  papar 
is  very  suitable  for  such  a  class  of  work  as  this,  on  aooount  of  its 
freedom  from  apparent  gnoularity. 

The  slides  with  which  1  have  worked  tiave  been  almost  all  in- 
jected and  ttainad  histological  specimens  ;  they  are  alraut  the 
worst  sub j  eels  one  could  chooaeasa  beginner,  on  aoaonnt  of  their 
brown  and  red  colour ;  the  specimen  photographs  which  I  bond 
round  will  show  that  the  most  successful  axe  from  slide*  which 
have  bad  no  staining  operations  performed  on  them,  such  aa 
crystala,  &a.,  Ac. 

The  ^es  should  be  prepared  expressly  for  photognphio  pur* 
poaea.  If  sections,  the  thinner  they  are  cut  ttie  better ;  in  faot, 
they  cannot  be  cut  too  thin.  Be  oontent  with  a  bsif -inch  ob- 
jecUve  first,  fasten  the  slide  in  its  place,  and  having  adjusted 
eveiytliing  as  above  directed,  cover  your  bead  and  the  comara  as 
usual  with  a  doth,  and  focus  first  with  tbe  coarse,  and  after- 
wards wicb  the  fine  adjustment.  It  ia  as  well  to  ramove  alto- 
gether from  the  camera  the  piece  of  ground  glass,  aud  replace  it 
In  a  piece  of  pUne  glass  which  has  been  coated  with  a  solution 
01  white  wax  m  beniola,  and  Allowed  to  dry.  This  will  give  a. 
much  finer  and  more  suitable  surface  tor  the  purpose  tlian 
ground  gloss.  When  focuased  as  sharp  as  possible,  the  iiA 
slide  and  alste  may  be  inserted,  and  tbe  exposura  commenced. 
This  wiU,  of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  con 
onlv  be  judged  by  practical  experience  ;  but  by  using  a  stand  and 
light,  such  aa  an  ordinary  Argand  petroleum  lamp,  after  o  few 
trials  the  necessary  exposure  may  soon  be  judged.  By  Uie  way, 
in  focussing,  and  using  a  half-inch  objective  (never  mind  tha 
some  not  bong  corrected  for  colour)  wiih  artificial  Ught,  and 
getting  as  sharp  an  image  as  posMble  on  tbe  sereen,  it  will  come 
out  sharp  on  development.  Asto  development,  I  prefer  Audra'a 
famms  oxalate,  for  with  it  perfect  control  can  be  obtained,  and 
should  a  plate  be  lUgbtly  under-exposed,  it  may  remain  anT 
leoglh  of  time  in  the  solution  without  fog,  as  in  forcing  with 
pyrogidlic  add. 

A^in,  should  intentifioation  be  neeessary,  do  not  use  Uie 
uric  iodide  and  hyposulphite  intuudfier.  Soma  of  theaa 
treated  with  it,  and  they  are  almoat  iiseleM  now ;  whereas, 
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had  they  been  left  alone,  they  would  have  made  nice  thin  nega- 
tives, from  which  transparencies  could  have  been  obtained.  As 
regards  tiie  kind  of  plates  most  suitable  for  use  with  the  micro- 
scope, do  not  use  a  quick  plate ;  such  a  plate  as  is  suitable  for 
landscape  work.  One  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  iodide  to 
bromide  will  give  the  beet  results,  and  be  the  most  serviceable 
for  use  with  artificial  lif^ht.  The  exposure  will  vary  from  ten 
minutes  to  two  hours^  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  meditate 
and  smoke  a  pipe  during  the  operation ;  and  as  the  development 
is  done  but  slowly,  one  plate  m%ybe  exposed  while  another  is 
developed.  For  any  other  information  I  will  refer  you  to  the 
excellent  articles  wnich  have  lately  appeared  in  the  technical 
journals. 


MOTES  ON  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

BT  T.  FBBDIBIOK  EABDWIOH.* 

Ik  the  process  known  as  the  oxyhydrogen,  or  mixed  leases,  one- 
tweatieto  of  an  inch  has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  sue  for  the 
orifice  of  the  bomor ;  but,  as  a  biunial  lantern  consumes  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen,  I  have  tried  tiiis  year  to  reduce  it.  I  find 
that  it  may  be  reduced  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  without 
much  loss  of  light,  but  I  still  give  the  preference  to  the  former 
nxe  when  economy  is  not  an  object.  The  actual  size  of  the  orifice, 
however,  is  not  all  which  we  have  to  consider ;  the  distance 
inwardly  before  the  bore  begins  to  expand  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  distance  of  the  point  of  the  burner  ftom  the  lime,  measured 
diagonally,  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  when  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  46*^.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  of  Sie 
burning  gases  on  the  lime  is  less  than  46^,  the  cylinder  must  be 
brouffht  nearer.  I  have  one  burner,  bent  at  an  angle  of  17^, 
which  works  best  when  it  almost  touches  the  lime. 

I  have  quite  discontinued  working  with  very  heavy  weights  on 
the  ban.  such  as  one  and  a-half  or  two  cwts.,  finding  ttielantein 
more  difncult  to  manage  without  an  assistant,  and  the  danger  of 
accident  greater.  Abundance  of  light  for  all  ordinvry  purposes 
can  be  got  with  three-quarters  to  one  cwt  or  an  eight-foot  oag, 
if  the  joints  are  gas-tight  and  the  taps  turned  on  full.  I  take 
certain  precautions  when  working  away  from  home,  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  mention; — 1.  Never  allow  any  volunteers  in  the 
audience,  who  think  they  know  *'  a  little  of  magic  lantenis,''  to 
come  forward  and  help  von.  2.  Always  strap  on  the  weights  to 
the  pressure-boards,  or  tie  them  tightly  with  string.  8.  Place  the 
boards  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  so  that  they  cannot 
touch  it  in  their  descent,  and  put  a  reliable  person  in  charge  of 
them,  with  strict  injunctions  to  allow  no  one  to  come  near. 

On  the  subject  of  <*  dissolving,"  1  may  allude  to  the  snapping 
noise,  like  that  of  a  percussion  cap,  which  occurs  with  some 
burners  of  the  blow-through  kind,  when  there  are  two  con- 
centnc  tubes,  and  the  outer  tube  of  hydrogen  projects  beyond 
the  inner  tube  for  the  oxygen.  It  was  suggested  to  me  to  throw 
a  little  oxygen  into  the  by-pats  flame,  and  this  I  found  to  answer 
perfectly. 

I  strengly  advise  that  all  dissolvers  should  be  made  with  a  by- 
pass tap  to  both  gases. 

Manufacture  of  Oxyasn  Gas.—l  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  use 
of  chlorate  of  potash  for  preparing  the  oxygen.  After  experi- 
menting with  different  samples,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
kind  that  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  very  hard  to 
pulverise,  is  the  most  suitable. 

Sr»ufhton*t  Ithoxo  Lime  X^A/.— When  coal  gas  is  not 
available,  I  still  continue  to  use  the  ether  process  invented  by  Mr. 
Brou^ton,  of  Manchester. 

In  Broughton's  tank  the  ether  is  not  vaporised  by  heat,  but 
a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is  passed  through  it.  This  consti- 
tutes a  source  of  danger,  because  an  explosive  mixturo  might  be 
formed  if  the  disengagement  of  ether  vapour  were  not  sufficiently 
oomous.  The  oxygen  should  be  saturated,  or  nearly  so,  after 
which  the  mixturo  will  bum  like  common  gas. 

W^en  you  have  purchased  a  tank,  fill  it  with  the  lightest 
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0  tap  of  the  jet  entiroly,  and  put  on  a  strong  pressuro  from  the 
H  tap  of  the  jet  until  the  flame  shoots  out,  like  a  blow-pipe  flame^ 
to  a  length  of  six  inches.  You  will  then  notice  one  of  three 
differont  stages  indicating  less  and  less  ether,  befora  the  last  or 
explosive  stage  is  reached. 

1.  In  the  first  stage^  when  the  ether  is  plentiful,  the  flame  is 
vellowish,  with  an  outer  envelope  of  blue  most  marked  at  the 
base  and  point,  the  blueness  being  due  to  oxidation  by  the  sur- 
rounding air.  This  flame,  when  allowed  gently  to  play  upon  the 
lime  cylmder,  does  not  heat  it  red  hot,  except  at  the  edge  of  the 
flame,  but  sometimes  deposits  carbon  upon  it. 

2.  With  a  smaller  quantity  of  ether  in  proportion  to  the  oxy- 
gen, the  interior  yellow  flame  dwindles  away,  and  the  outer 
envelope  of  pale  blue  becomes  more  and  moro  pronounced,  until 
the  flame  is  blue  throughout,  with  an  edging  of  violet  next  to  the 
air.  This  flame  will  heat  the  lime  to  bright  redness,  but  it  will 
not  make  it  glow.  By  turning  off  the  tap  suddenly  you  find 
that  it  is  not  explosive. 

8.  In  the  third  stage  the  outer  envelope  of  violet  has  encroached 
upon  the  blue,  just  as  the  blue  before  did  upon  the  yellow,  and 
the  whole  flame  is  of  a  fine  violet  tint,  fringed  with  a  dull  red  or 
purple.  It  will  now  heat  the  lime  to  whiteness  and  make  it  shine, 
but  not  with  the  full  degree  of  incandescence.  It  cannot  be  termed 
very  explosive,  because  if  yon  turn  off  the  tap  it  ffoes  out  quietly. 

1  am  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  it  coald  not  be  sucked 
back  or  forced  back  into  the  mixing  chamber. 

4.  In  this  last  stage  the  flame  is  still  a  shade  of  violet ;  but  the 
cone  of  imperfect  combustion  at  its  base,  which  you  can  easily  see 
projecting  from  the  point  of  the  jet,  is  very  much  smaller  in  siae. 
Instead  of  being  three-quarters  or  one  inch  long,  as  it  was  before^ 
it  has  diminished  to  a  quarter  or  one- eighth  of  an  inch,  and  if  you 
find  this  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  danger. 

Back-pressure  valves — ^whether  made  of  metal  or  silk — are 
useless  for  stopping  flame. 

My  advice  to  persons  holding  crowded  exhibitions  is  to  pro- 
cure two  pumice  chambers,  to  have  them  properly  tested,  and  to 
place  them—one  upon  the  H  nozzle,  and  the  other  upon  the  O 
nozzle  of  the  tank  at  the  end  nearest  the  lantern.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  back-pressure  valve  may  be  put  on  the  0  nozzle  of  the 
tank  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  lantern,  to  prevent  suction  if  a 
weight  were  to  fall  off  the  bog.  In  attaching  the  tubes,  be  careful 
to  use  only  the  thickest  and  best  india-rubber. 

Two  questions  have  still  to  be  answered :— Can  the  ether  be 
used  over  and  over  again  by  simply  making  it  up  to  its  original 
bulk  with  fresh  ether  of  *720  ?  To  test  this  point  I  took  five 
fluid  ounces  of  ether  which  I  had  put  away  in  a  bottle  as  having 
been  too  often  used  to  be  reliable,  and,  after  fiUing  it  up  to  dght 
ounces  with  ether  of  '720, 1  poured  it  into  a  tank  made  to  hold 
fifteen  ounces.  On  passing  the  oxygen  the  flame  burnt  yellow, 
but  sbghtly  inclining  towards  blue.  In  half-an-hour  it  burnt 
pale  blue,  and  in  another  half-hour  violet.  Then,  in  another 
quarter-of-an-hour,  the  gurgling  noise  in  the  tank  became  irre- 
gular, indicating  that  the  ether  was  evaporating  down  almost  to 
dryness,  and  that  the  last  of  the  septa  had  been  reached.  On 
turning  off  the  tap  the  flame  went  out  quietly  without  explosion, 
and  the  tank  when  weighed  was  found  to  contain  exactly  three 
fluid  ounces  of  ether.    This  experiment  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Oxygen  Bag  at  a  Source  of  Danger.—ThiB  bag  has  been 
known  to  take  fire  more  than  once,  even  in  the  blow-through  or 
safety  process,  and  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  an  accumulation  in 
it  of  a  dusty  or  powdery  substance  produced  by  the  disintegrating 
action  of  chloime  present  in  the  oxygen  as  an  impurity.  1 
would  suggest  that  a  back-nressure  valve  should  be  placed  on  the 
nozzle  of  the  bag  when  such  a  substance  is  known  to  be  present. 
The  only  precaution  which  I  take  is  to  thoroughly  purify  the 
oxvgen.  Pass  it  through  two  washing-bottles,  &e  bug  deliveiy 
tube  of  the  second  being  closed  at  the  end,  and  then  perforated 
with  a  number  of  small  holes,  like  what  is  called  a  "  rose  burner." 
Fill  each  bottle  three-quarters  fall  of  solution  of  common  washing 
soda  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  pint  <n 
water,  and  the  oxygen  will  then  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from 
smell.  No  water  wul  enter  the  bag  if  four  or  five  feet  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  of  half  an  inch  internal  diameter  be  used  to  connect 
it  with  the  nozzle  of  the  second  purifier. 

After  I  had  finished  my  *'  notes,"  and  made  them  almost  ready 
for  the  printer,  I  saw  a  report  of  the  disastrous  explosion  at  tbo 
Ghadderton  Town  Hall,  and  of  the  evidence  given  by  Professor 
Boscoe.  He  entirelv  condemns  the  use  of  the  ethoxo  Ught.  If 
he  had  tried  it,  I  think  he  would  have  come  to  a  oufferent 
eonelnsioii. 

The  cause  of  the  Chaddeitoa  AOddflnt  ww  undoubtedly  the 
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forcing  of  a  little  ethor  backwards  into  the  oxygen  bag  from 
absence  of  a  reserve  chamber,  which  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
Tided. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 
On  Rev.  T.  F.  Hahdwich's  Pafbb. 
by  lewis  wbight  * 
As  regards  the  light  from  jets,  those  I  have  most  used  have  been 
only  1  mm.  (one  twenty-fifth)  in  bore,  and  I  get  with  these  ample 
for  a  disc  16  feet  in  diameter.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  some  Society  would  prepare  and  issue  a  **  standard 
slide,"  of  which  copies  could  be  had  printed  to  one  uniform 
density  and  transparency.  I  think  the  best  plan  for  the  internal 
bore  is  to  use  a  *'  broach  "  such  as  watchmakers  employ,  which 
is  very  slightly  tapered,  almost  imperceptibly.  Then  if  a  slighUy 
taper  steel  wire  be  scored  longitudinally,  with  coarse  emery 
paper,  the  bore  can  be  beautifully  polished  at  any  time  by  turn- 
it  round.  At  one-eighth  inch  from  orifice  the  taper  should  be 
widened.  As  to  distance  from  the  lime,  Mr.  Hardwich,  I  think, 
reokons  his  ''angles"  with  the  surface  itself.  So  reckoned, 
I  prefer  about  S5**,  which  keeps  the  nipple  from  casting 
a  shadow  when  of  proper  shape.  But  with  most  nipples,  on 
trial,  I  find  more  light  the  nearar  the  orifice,  and  the 
practical  point  seems  determined  by  the  distance  needed  to 
avoid  clogging  up.  With  large  orifices  the  distance  does  get 
mater.  I  begin  with  1  cwt.,  and  as  pressure  gets  down  put  on 
I  cwt.  more  to  finish ;  but  I  certainly  find  more  pressure,  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  orifice,  gives  more  U^ht  within  at  least  certain 
limits.  Tou  do  not^  however,  get  light  m  proportion  to  extra  gas. 
The  1>est  jet  I  know  is  one  brought  out  bv  Mr.  Place,  I  believe 
in  answer  to  my  own  pressing  in  part ;  it  has  the  great  merits  of 
cheapness,  and  raising  the  lime  the  proper  distance  at  each 
revolution.  It  was  this  latter  I  so  much  urged  upon  him  some 
time  ago. 

I,  too,  find  ''  Excelsior  "  limes  the  best,  and  especially  in  accu- 
racy of  form.  But  of  late,  urged  thereto  by  Dr.  Maddox,  so 
well  known  for  his  interest  in  photo-micrography,  1  have  turned 
my  attention  once  more  to  oxide  of  zinconium.  I  find  the  oxide 
n  now  be  procured  considerably  cheaper  than  formerly. 
lake  Mr.  Hardwich,  I  think  the  "  skeleton  **  boards  very  un- 
steady. I  never  use  them,  preferring  plain  boards,  with  a  hinged 
double  leg  at  one  end,  and  a  hinged  stay  or  stretcher  which  ties 
to  it.  The  support  is  the  full  width,  and  cannot  slip ;  and  when 
the  gas  is  half  gone,  the  stretcher  unties  and  boards  go  down  on 
the  floor. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  double 
waahing  of  oxygen  wiUi  soda.  Not  the  least  advantage  is,  that 
yo  do  just  as  well  with  common  chlorate  at  7^.  to  9d.  per  pound. 
I  only  now  use  about  one-fifth  of  manganese,  and  find  the  gas 
ootnes  off  much  faster,  so  that  I  often  get  tbe  bag  filled  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes — In^^eed,  the  difficulty  is  to  avoid  a 
"msh**  of  gas. 

In  regard  to  the  ether  light,  one  main  point  in  my  opinion — 
and  here  I  differ  very  seriously  and  strongly  from  Mr. 
Bronghton*s  printed  directions — ^is  to  turn  on  the  hydrogen  tap 
from  the  tank  first,  so  as  to  vent  all  pressure  from  the  ether 
vaoour. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  use  the  ether  light  safely  who  has 
notdearly  before  hu  mind  his  two  special  dangers,  and  their 
reasons,  and  their  method  of  prevention.    They  are  (1)  the  risk 
6i  want  of  saturation  ;  and  (2)  that  of  "  back  pressure."    I  do 
not  tiunk  a  few  brief  directions,  and  the  statement  that  all  is 
safe  if  these  are  followed,  give  that  impression  to  an  operator, 
alid  I  woidd  urge  more  detailed  instructions  very  strongly.    Mr. 
Diggle,  at  Ohadderton,  evidently  had  not  the  faintest  real  con- 
ception of  the  very  serious  danger  when  he  found  ether  in  the 
supply  tube — I  believe  it  was  in  the  bag  as  well.    He  thought 
that  when  he  had  "  poured  it  out,"  and  the  jet  lit,  all  was  right. 
The  &ot  was,  as  I  believe,  that  at-  first  the  oxygen  far  out- 
weiglied  tiie  vapour  as  regards  oxygen-supply   (and  it  was  the 
bsg  which  exploded^.    But  by  degrees  the  oxvgen  in  the  bag 
got  exhausted,  while  the  ether  in  Uiebag  (I  can  t  understand  the 
bag  catching  fire  unless  ether  was  in  it)  still  evaporated  at  the 
same  rate,  until  at  last  it  was  bound  to  reach  the  exact  explosive 
point. 

AH  this  attaches  great  importance  to  the  new  pumice  safety- 
chambers.  H  they  stand  exhaustive  testing,  they  will  be  a  great 
boon  and  oomlort  to  many.  Hwnming's  paclung  has  failed, 
and  so  has  Qnmey's.water  sa£e1y-<diamber,  and  ^ause  is  a  sheer 
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delusion  ;  while  anything  that  pretends  to  be  "  safe,"  and  is  not, 
is  obviously  more  harm  than  good,  since  reliance  Ib  placed  upon 
it  which  there  is  nothing  to  justify,  and  other  care  which  might 
prevent  accident  is  neglectedr  But  a  bona  fide  safety  arrange- 
ment is  another  thing ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Broughton's  pumice- 
chambers  may  ere  long  receive  sanction  which  oannot  be 
displaced. 

PHOTOGRAPHY    CONSIDERED     AS    THE    WORK    OF 

RADIATION. 

BT  CAPTAIN  ABNET,  B.E.^  F.B.8. 

Tb[e  sixth  and  last  lecture  of  this  series  was  delivered  on  Satur- 
day last,  April  6  th. 

Drawing  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  green  bromide 
film  on  which  he  had  photographed  the  infra  red  rays  at  the  last 
lecture,  the  Lecturer  said  he  could  show  them  how  he  could 
bring  this  back  to  the  orange  state  simply  by  rubbing.  This 
was  done,  and  shown  in  the  lantern,  and  pnotographs  of  the 
action  of  the  spectrum  on  the  different  films  were  ehown  to  illus- 
trate tbe  difierent  states  in  which  bromide  of  silver  could  be 
obtained  in  a  film.  Photographs  of  the  infra  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  taken  by  the  prismatic  spectroscope  and  by  the 
Rutherford  grating,  were  then  shown. 

The  carbon  points  of  the  electric  arc  were  then  projected  into 
the  camera,  with  a  piece  of  red  glass  intervening.  A  wet  plate 
that  had  been  exposed  to  the  h'ght  was  then  placed  in  the 
camera,  and  a  photograph  reversed  of  the  carbon  points  was  ob- 
tained, showing  that  red  rays  could  produce  reversal.  An  ex- 
posed wet  plate  was  then  placed  in  the  spectroscopic  camera,  and 
a  reversed  photograph  of  the  red  end  was  obtained.  This 
phenomenon,  said  the  Lecturer,  was  a  very  old  one,  but  the  ex- 
planation of  it  was  by  no  means  so  ancient ;  it  had  been  found 
that  it  was  due  to  oxidation  of  the  reduced  salt  under  the  influ- 
ence of  radiation,  for  iC  no  oxygen  or  similar  element  were  present, 
no  such  thing  took  place. 

The  Lecturer  now  said  he  must  touch  upon  an  important  and 
interesting  part  of  hissubject^  the  vexed  question  of  photography 
in  natural  colours.  He  could  not  enter  into  all  the  investiga- 
tions that  had  been  carried  out  with  this  end  in  view,  but  he 
would  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  of  them. 
From  a  littie  book  he  had  with  him  ("  The  Ohemical  Effect  of 
the  Spectrum")  he  would  read  a  short  extract,  detailing  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Seebeckin  1810,  who,  by  exposing  a  darkened 
chloride  plate  to  the  spectrum,  got  an  imperfect  reproduction  of 
its  colours.  With  the  purer  spectrum  that  had  since  been  ob- 
tained, it  was  possible  to  get  better  results  than  Dr.  Seebeck  had 
got,  and  he  would  ask  for  the  daylight  to  be  let  into  the  theatre 
whilst  he  passed  a  few  specimens  round. 

On  gelatine-chloride  plates  or  paper  they  wotdd  see  fair 
results,  but  the  best  were  on  Daguerreotype  plates  and  the  ferro- 
type plate  he  passed  round.  Reference  to  the  work  of  Becquerel, 
Niepce,  and  others  was  then  made,  these  workers  having  made 
considerable  improvements  in  the  method.  Unfortunately,  the 
results  could  not  be  rendered  permanent^  and  would  not  stand 
a  very  long  exposure  to  daylight.  He  (the  Lecturer)  had  triedto 
get  photographs  of  the  spectrum  in  its  natural  colours  without 
letting  oxygen  have  access  to  the  plate,  and  the  result  of  his 
researches  showed  that  oxidation  played  an  important  part. 
The  explanation  of  the  colour,  he  believed,  was,  that  the  particles 
were  of  different  sizes,  just  as  they  got  silver  bromide  of  different 
colours  according  to  the  size  of  the  particles.  If  he  was  asked 
whether  he  considered  photography  in  natural  colours  to  be 
possible,  he  said  that  in  science  he  knew,  and  they  knew,  of  no 
such  word  as  impossible ;  and  if  scientific  men  would  only  work 
at  it  as  they  had  worked  at  other  problems,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  photography  in  natural  colours  should  not  come  to  pass 
within  (say)  the  next  ten  years  or  so. 

Turning  to  another  subject^  the  Lecturer  went  into  the 
question  of  adding  dyes  to  films  containing  salts  of  silver, 
demonstrating  by  experiment  the  effect  of  cosine  and  cyanine 
blue  upon  the  plate.  The  sensitizing  effect  of  one  silver  salt 
upon  another  was  then  shown.  The  Lecturer  concluded  with 
some  experiments  with  rotating  discs,  in  which  an  effect^  which 
would  generally  be  put  down  as  an  optical  illusion,  was  shown 
by  photography  to  be  be  perfectiy  genuine. 

The  ver^  hearty  applause  at  the  close  testified  to  the  success 
of  this  senes  of  lectures,  and  many  were  heard  to  express  regret 
that  they  had  come  to  an  end.  Throughout  the  series  CSpt. 
Abney  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  0.  Ray  Woods  and  Sergeant 
Jackson,  R.E.,  the  former  looking  to  the  working  of  the  apparatu8| 
and  the  latter  to  the  photographic  manipulations. 
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Oar  Paris oontemporaiy,  la  Nature^  is  rather  behindhand 
in  its  news.  Last  week  it  gave  an  account  of  Ericsson's 
san  steam-engine,  of  which  an  illustrated  description 
appeared  in  these  colamn  throe  months  ago. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Bhadbolt  is  going 
on  with  his  successful  photo-balloon  work.  Ue  makes  his 
first  ascent  this  year  next  Monday,  taking  a  voyage  in  the 
**  Sunbeam,"  which  is  arranged  to  start  from  Birmingham 
on  Bank  Holiday.  Says  Mr.  Shadbolt :  **  We  are  now 
building  a  beautiful  little  balloon— which,  we  hope,  will 
carry  three  passengers — alternate  gores  of  red  and  yellow  ; 
this,  in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  a  large  number  of 
ascents  during  the  present  year.  The  Na  2  balloon  is  to 
be  ready  early  this  summer." 


Anderson's  charming  story  about  the  Emperor's  new 
dothes  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many ;  how  two 
rogues  received  payment  for  pretending  to  weave  the  Emperor 
a  suit  of  raiment  so  fine  that  nobody  could  see  it,  and  how 
the  fraud  was  only  discovered  when  a  little  boy  cried  out 
that  the  Emperor  had  nothing  on.  Science  seems  now  to 
have  the  power  to  which  the  rogues  in  question  only  pre- 
tended, for  Mr.  H.  F.  B«ad,  of  Brooklyn,  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  platinum  a  ire  so  fine  as  to  be  invbible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  idea  of  producing  a  wire  so  delicate  was  to  em- 
ploy it  for  the  cross  threads  in  a  telescope,  for  which  its 
perfect  opaqueness  rendered  it  particularly  applicable ;  but 
it  seems  that  the  wire  is  actually  too  fine  for  the  purpose. 
Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Bead's  wire  can  be  detected  by  touch, 
albeit  it  is  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances. 


Photographers  have  now  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  samples  of  gelatine,  but  as  they  often  employ  it,  not 
only  for  making  emulsion,  but  for  mounting,  &a,  it  is  as 
well  to  know  an  easy  and  simple  way  of  testing  samples  for 
colouring  matter,  and  impurities  that  are  found  in  the 
commoner  samples  of  gelatine  and  glue.  Weigh  a  small 
piece  of  the  material  carefully,  and  suspend  it  for  twenty  - 
four  hours  in  cold  water.  As  the  glue  or  gelatine  swells, 
the  colouring  matter  subsides ;  weigh  again  in  its  moist 
state,  and  the  greater  the  increase  in  weight — the  greater 
its  power  to  absorb  water,  that  is— the  better  is  the  material. 
When  dry,  you  may  weigh  again,  and  the  di£Ference  in 
weight  between  the  dried  samples  tells  you,  of  course,  how 
much  impurity  there  is.  This  test  is  taken  from  the  Tiach* 
let  ZeUvng. 

The  value  of  good  glue  for  mounting  is  just  now  all  the 
more  important  since  they  say  our  supply  of  gum-arabic  is 
getting  cut  off.  As  most  of  our  gum-arabic  comes  from  the 
Soudan,  the  import  has  of  late  almost  ceased,  thanks  to  the 
war,  and  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  London  brokers  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  Sweetmeats  take  up  much  of  the  gum  im- 
ported, jujubes  and  gum  drops  containing  something  like 
thirty  per  oenki  while  some  purpose  or  other  is  founa  for  it 


in  almost  every  kind  of  manufacture.  About  a  million 
pounds  annually  of  the  product  comes  from  the  Soudan,  so 
that  naturally  some  anxiety  exists  about  the  supply. 


While  Mr.  Darker  was  exhibiting  his  lantern  polariscopa 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society,  he 
used  a  small  spirit  lamp  to  yield  the  light  required  for  his 
manipulations.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  alcohol  flame 
was  tinted  with  the  sodium  yellow,  perhaps  by  soaking 
the  wick  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  drying.  At  any 
rate,  the  light  afforded  was  a  convenient  one,  and,  while 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  it  did  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  brightness  of  the  image  on  the  screen. 

The  new  edition  of  Magnin's  exhaustive  treatise  on  Bac* 
teriology,  recently  published  at  New  York  by  Dr.  Stem- 
berg,  affords  striking  illustrations  of  the  solid  work  which 
photography  may  perform.  The  heliotype  plates  of  the 
bacteria  found  in  the  yellow  fever  blood,  and  in  the  lesiona 
of  various  diseases,  are  striking  proofo  of  Dr.  Sternberg's 
skiQ  and  patience.  Few  persons  can  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  this  class  of  work. 


The  lantern  display  at  the  Photographic  Society  on  Tues- 
day night  was  certainly  a  good  thing,  only  there  was  too 
much  of  it  There  were  good  lantern  slides,  and  there  were 
bad  lantern  slides,  and  unfortunately  the  latter  were  accom- 
panied by  the  most  talkee-talkee ;  so  that  just  when  the 
slides  ought  to  have  moved  briskly,  they  halted  altogether, 
and  mediocrity  was  accompanied  by  verbose  explanations. 
The  best  things  undoubtedly  were  Professor  Donkin's  Alpine 
pictures,  which  only  monopolised  five  minutes  from  first  to 
last. 


By  the  way,  why  should  it  be  deemed  a  virtue  to  take 
architectural  views  with  a  drop-shutter  ?  One  of  these  days 
we  shall  have  held  up  for  our  admiration  an  instantaneous 
view  of  a  milesone  taken  with  some  patent  lightening  snap- 
drop,  and  shall  be  asked  to  bear  witness  as  to  its  absolute 
sharpness.  Can  it  be  that  there  are  enthusiasts  who  imagine 
that  quick  exposures  were  invented  for  the  pourtraysl  of 
monuments  and  cathedrab,  and  that  drop-shutters  aie 
particularly  useful  for  taking  church  steeples  and  ancient 
ruins  ? 


Who  invented  Baker  Street  as  a  photographic  resort  ? 
It  is  an  interesting  question  that  is  not  readily  answeredy 
and  as  time  goes  on,  the  reply  will  be  still  more  difficult 
But  we  suppose  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers  had  more  to 
do  with  the  matter  than  any  one  else,  a  firm  which,  in 
the  *'  palmy  days,"  it  may  be  remembered,  kept  three 
studios  going  aU  day  long.  From  seventy  to  one  hundred 
pounds  daily  were  the  average  takings  of  the  big  Baker 
Street  firm  in  those  days,  when  cartes-de-visite  were  new- 
bom,  and  when  three  guineas  a  dozen  were  someUmea 
asked  for  them. 


Spurious  photographic  lenses,  with  the  brass  work  neatly 
made,  and  sometimes  engraved  with  the  names  of  reputa- 
ble makers,  have  been  extensively  add  in  several  aootion* 
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rooms  Id  London  daring  the  past  few  months.  The  glasses 
appear  to  be  any  convex  lenses  which  come  to  hand,  and 
the  instrnments  are  evidently  made  with  a  deliberate  in- 
tention to  defraud. 


All  photographers  are  interested  in  putting  down  a 
traffic  of  this  kind,  and  although  an  auctioneer  is  not 
ordinarily  responsible  for  the  goods  be  sells,  we  imagine 
that  if  cautioned  as  to  the  fraudulent  nature  of  goods  from 
a  certain  source,  he  might  get  into  serious  trouble  if  he 
persisted  in  selling  similar  articles.  Those  who  meet  with 
spurious  lenses  at  sales  should  meation  the  matter  to  the 
aaetioneer,  and  let  us  have  particulars. 


To  have  one's  photograph  exposed  for  sale  in  shop 
windows  is  now-a-days  evidently  regarded  as  an  important 
step  towards  obtaining  a  position  within  that  charmed 
wde — society,  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  day,  in  his 
elever  novel  ''  Altiora  Feto,"  makes  a  wealthy  and  vulgar 
financier  describe  how  he  and  his  wife  managed  to  secure 
recognition  by  the  *' first  circles.'*  In  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  the  financier  says :  *'  Then  we  began  to  give  little 
dinner  parties,  and  Dashington  asked  one  Duchess  here  to 
invite  us  to  her  parties ;  we  worked  the  press  and  the 
photographers."  And,  so  he  adds  afterwsrds,  ''  What  with 
notices  in  the  piper,  and  photographs  in  the  shops,  and 
financial  plums  for  the  poor  aristocrats,  and  pretty  women 
for  the  rich  ones,  we  got  to  where  we  could  give  entertain- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  and  ask  some  social  lions."  It  is 
but  fair  to  mention  that  the  wife  of  the  financier  is  very 
good  looking,  an  important  factor  where  photography  is 
conoemed. 


A  prapas  of  pictures  of  *'  leaders  of  society,"  the  camera, 
which  has  often  been  accused  of  want  of  flattery,  never  per- 
petrated anything  so  vulgar  and  untruthful  as  a  series  of 
coloured  portraits  of  aristocratic  ladies  now  being  published 
monthly  by  a  society  journal. 


Photography  may  now  be  said  to  attend  us  to  the  grave. 
Early  on  Saturday  morning,  just  before  the  funeral  service 
commenced,  the  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany  was  photographed  as  it  rested  on  the  bier 
under  the  crimson  pall. 

The  evidence  given  at  the  adjourned  inquest  on  the 
Chadderton  explosion  somewhat  negatives  Mr.  W.  Brough- 
ion's  theory— given  in  the  **  Notes  "  of  the  28th  ult— that 
the  explosive  compound  was  not  formed  in  the  bag  on  the 
evening  of  the  exhibition,  but  some  time  previously.  Mr. 
^igS^^f  ^^  photographer  who  manipulated  the  lantern, 
went,  it  appears,  to  the  Uall  about  half-past  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  prepare  for  the  exhibiton.  Having  all  ready 
with  the  exception  of  the  weights,  he  left  the  room  to  go  for 
them,  giving  instructions  not  to  allow  anyone  to  enter  in  his 
absence ;  on  his  return,  he  found  two  persons  on  the  top  of 
the  staiicase.  He  then  found  some  one  had  been  tampering 
with  the  appazatos,  as  the  burners  would  not  light,  and  on 


examining  the  oxygen  tube  found  liquid  ether  in  it  to  the 
extent  of  two  ounces  or  sa  This  was  emptied,  and  the 
lantern  worked  all  right  for  an  hour,  and  exploded  without 
the  least  warning.  Beyond  this,  very  little  was  stated  which 
threw  any  light  on  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident. 


It  is  odd  to  find  photographs  produced  as  evidence  of  a 
person's  insanity.  In  a  case  last  week  before  Mr.  Justice 
Denman,  one  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  visitors  in  lunacy,  in 
speaking  as  to  the  alleged  nnsotindness  of  mind,  said  the 
person  in  question  produced  some  photographs,  among  them 
a  photograph  of  Mr.  Bradlangh,  and  pointing  to  it,  said  ;— 
*'  Is  net  that  a  beautiful  face  ?  "  If  this  is  considered  a  proof 
of  insanity  we  shall  hare  to  be  very  careful  in  showing 
photographs.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  for  instance,  for 
mothers  to  produce  some  abominably  ugly  portrait  of  a  child 
and  go  in  raptures  over  it,  pointing  out  beauties  which 
nobody  but  themselves  can  see.  Besides,  beauty  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  There  may  be  people  who,  without  being  mad, 
may  consider  Mr.  Bradlaogh  beautiful.  Besides,  is  there 
not  a  process  of  beautifying  known  as  retouching  ?  The 
witness  thought  the  person  who  called  upon  him  to  admire 
Mr.  Bradlangh's  photograph  was  a  little  **  touched,"  but 
might  it  not  be  thai  it  iras  Mr.  Bradlangh  (we  mean  his 
photograph,  of  course)  that  was  *<  touched  ?  ^ 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,'whosenameis  familiar  to  readerg 
of  these  "  Notes,"  as  to  every  other  reader  who  delights  in 
the  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  dwells  with  touching 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of  a  photograph.  In  one  of  his 
Autocrat  series— the  best  books  ever  written,  as  we  heard  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  *call  them  the  other  day — he  thus 
describes  an  old  man's  impression  of  a  mother  who  has  died 
young :  '*  Mother  she  remains  till  manhood,  and  by-and-bye 
she  grows  to  be  a  sister ;  at  last,  when  wrinkled  and  bowed 
and  broken,  he  looks  back  upon  her  in  her  hit  youth,  he 
sees  in  the  sweet  image  he  caresses,  not  his  parent,  but,  as  it 
were,  his  child." 

The  gentle  American  poet  here  speaks,  of  course,  only  of 
the  '*  image  "in  the  old  man's  brain  as  in  the  days  before 
photography.  "If  they  had  only  taken  pictures  then,  as 
they  do  now,"  is  the  old  man's  plaint.  "All  gonet  all 
gone  I  nothing  but  her  face  as  she  leaned  on  the  arms  of  her 
great  chair  ;  I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  poorest 
little  picture  of  her,  such  as  you  can  buy  for  a  shilling  of 
anybody  that  you  don't  want  to  see." 


To  cement  brass  or  other  metal  upon  glass,  M.  Fuscher 
employs  a  resin  mixture  made  up  of  1  part  caustic  soda, 
8  parts  resin,  and  5  parts  water,  rubbed  up  with  half  its 
weight  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Zinc  white  or  white  lead  may 
be  used  instead  of  plaster  of  Paris  if  a  slower-drying  cement 
is  wanted.  Herr  Wiederhold  prefers  to  use  a  fusible  alloy 
for  cementing  brass  work  to  glass,  made  up  of  4  parts 
lead,  2  parts  tin,  and  2}  parts  bismuth,  which  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  he  presses  the  glass 
into  the  molten  metal,  and  allows  the  same  to  cool  in  a 
warm  place. 
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Applications  for  Iietters  Patent. 

5817.  Jambs  Strus  Tctllst,  trading  as  Napoleon  Syrus,  235; 
Balls  Pond  Road,  N.,  Middlesex,  Photographio  Artist^  for 
"  Improvements  in  photographic  studio  backgrounds." — 
Dated  2nd  April,  1884. 

6911.  WiLUAX  MiDDLEBass,  Holmfield  Mill,  Thornton  Road, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Manafactorer  of  Photogpraphic  Appara- 
tas,  for  "Improvements  in  photographic  cameras." — Dated 
4th  April,  1884. 

Bpeolfioations  Published  during  the  Week. 

4152.  Db  Zucoato,  E.-r-Producing  prints  or  transfers  of  photo- 
graphic pictures. 

4153.  Db  Zuccato,  E.^Produdng  prints  or  transfers  of  photo- 
graphic pictures. 

4164.  Db  Zucoato,  E. — Producing  prints  or  transfers  of  photo- 
graphic pictures. 
The  full  text  of  these  will  be  found  on  page  188. 

Patents  Granted  in  America 
295,608.    Chables  F.    Adams,    Worcester,    Mass.  —  *<  Solar 

camera."    Filed  November  16,  1888.     (No  model). 

Claim, — 1.  In  a  solar  camera,  the  combination,  with  a  re- 
fleoting-mirror  and  the  aijusting-gear  of  the  camera,  of  an 
adiustable  hinge  for  attaching  said  mirror  to  said  adjusting-gear, 
substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

2.  A  bent  hook-piece,  having  projections  on  its  top  part  in 
combination  with,  and  attached  to,  one  side  of  a  reflecUng-mirror, 
in  connection  with  cube-piece  and  screw,  to  raise  or  lower  said 
mirror,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

8.  In  a  solar  camera,  the  combination,  with  an  adjusting-gear 
and  a  screw  for  tipping  the  mirror,  of  the  cube  piece,  attached 
to  hook-piece  on  the  reflecting-mirror,  substantially  as  shown  and 
described. 

4.  In  a  solar  camera,  the  combination,  with  an  adjusting-gear, 
of  an  elongated  nut  pivoted  thereto,  and  the  adjusting  mirror- 
screw,  substantially  as  shown,  and  for  the  purposes  stated. 

5.  The  combination!  with  the  frame  part^  having  a  slot  for  the 
mirror-tipping  screw,  of  the  adjustiqg-gear,  having  a  flange,  sub- 
stantially as  aJiown,  and  for  the  purposes  stated. 

6.  The  combination  with  the  frame  part  of  camera-box,  pro- 
vided with  shadow  grooves  and  ridges,  and  having  a  diaphragm 
or  pUte  therein,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

7.  The  combination  with  the  camera-box  of  a  wedg»«haped 
piece  used  to  make  the  lines  of  the  picture  perpendicular  on  the 
screen,  and  adjustable  shelf,  substantially  as  shown,  and  for  the 
purposes  stated. 

8.  The  combination  with  the  reflecting-mirror,  adjusting  gear, 
tipping  mirrorflcrew,  and  frame  part,  of  the  box  part,  and  parts 
attached  thereto,  hinged  or  pivoted  to  said  frame  part,  and 
reflecting-mirror,  all  to  be  used  for  a  vertical  camera,  sub- 
stantially as  shown  and  described. 

9.  The  combination  with  the  frame  part  and  the  reflectiiig- 
miiTor,  hinged  to  the  adjusting-gear  and  tipping  mirror-screw 
of  the  camera-box,  and  parts  attached  thereto,  all  so  constructed 
and  arranged  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  either  as  a  right- 
hand  or  a  left-hand  camera,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 
395,688.   August  Hbbzog,  Quttenberg,  N.J.— '^  Photof^phic 

camera."    Filed  Nov.  2,  1888.     (No  model) 

Claim, — 1.  The  combination  of  a  supporting  base-frame  having 
forward-extending  guide-rods,  a  rear  frame  hinged  to  the  base- 
frame,  means  for  adjusting  the  rear  frame  to  the  proper  in- 
clination on  the  base-frame,  an  extensible  camera,  a  lens- 
carrying  frame,  and  means  wheroby  the  lens-carrying  frame  can 
be  Adjusted  on  the  guide-rods,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a  supporting 
base-frame,  a  rear  frame  having  means  for  supporting  the 
ground  glass  and  plate-holder,  said  rear  frame  being  hinged  to 
the  base-frame,  a  camera  in  front  of  the  rear  frame,  a  plunger 
^voted  to  the  rear  frame,  a  fixed  cylindrical  socket  of  the  base- 
frame^  for  guiding  the  plunger,  and  a  clamping-serow  for 
fastening  the  plunger  to  tiie  socket,  substantially  as  •  specified. 

8.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a  supporting 
base-frame,  a  rear  frame  having  means  for  supporting  the  ground 
l^ass  and  plate-holder,  horizontal  guide-rods  idade  of  two  hinged 
aeotioiis,  ^  shorter  of  which  is  applied  to  the  base>frame,  an 
extensible  camera  having  lens-carrying  frame,  and  meana  where- 
by the  lens-carrying  frune  is  secured  to  the  guide-rods,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


4.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a  supporting 
base-frame,'  a  rear  frame  having  means  for  supporting  the  plate- 
holdei^  and  ground  glass,  horizontal  guide-sections  made  of  two 
hinged  sections,  the  shorter  of  which  is  applied  to  the  base-frame, 
an  extensible  camera  having  a  movable  lens-carrying  frame^ 
means  for  guiding  the  latter  on  the  s^uide-rods,  and  means  for 
retaining  the  longer  rod-section  in  upright  position  on  the  lens- 
carrying  frame,  substantially  as  set  forth. 
296,688.  Juan  db  M.  TEaRBFORTi^  New  York,  N.T.,  Assignor  to 

himself  and  Antonio  M.  Nolina,  same  place. — "  Art  of  printing 

and  mounting  photographic  pictures."    Filed  June  27,  1883. 

(No  specimens). 

Claim.  —The  method  herein  described  of  taking  and  mounting 
photographic  pictures,  which  consists  in  preparing  upon  glass  or 
other  suitable  surface  a  film  of  dry  collodion,  then  spreading  upon 
the  collodion  film  a  sensitive  coating  of  gelatinous  or  albuminous 
emulsion  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  then  drying  the  same,  then 
printing  and  developing  the  picture  in  the  ordinary  maimer  upon 
said  sensitized  coating,  then  attaching  paper  to  the  picturo  by 
applying  paper  that  is  faced  or  coated  with  plain  moist  gelatine 
or  albumen  to  the  picturo  upon  the  glass,  then  allowing  the  paper 
to  dry  under  pressure  in  contact  with  the  picturo,  and  then 
stripping  the  paper,  aad  with  it  the  picturo,  from  the  glass,  all 
substantially  as  heroin  described. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LABORATORY  NOTES. 

BT  jr.   VIBOBHT   BL8DBN,    B.SC.    (lOHDOB),   r.0.8. 

Ih  photography,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  practical 
Boience,  a  single  experiment  often  soggests  so  many  oihen, 
and  leads  the  investigator  into  so  many  bye-paths,  that,  to 
follow  out  completely  all  hia  divergent  ideas  would  be  an 
almost  endless  task.  The  following  have  been  selected  fiom 
a  crowded  note-book  as  being,  even  if  incomplete,  of  possible 
interest  to  photographers. 

Bypo  test-papers, — I  had  often  wondered  whether  some 
method  could  not  be  devised  for  making  test-papers  for 
detecting  small  traces  of  hypo,  but  had  by  some  means  got 
the  idea  that  the  blue  colour  produced  by  iodine  and  starch 
was  not  permanent,  having  seen  it  so  stated  in  chemioal 
text-booKP.  Having,  however,  prepared  a  solution  of  staich 
and  soaked  a  filter  paper  in  it,  I  immersed  the  paper  in  a 
moderately-stroDgjelution  of  iodine  in  alcohoL    The  paper, 


when  dry,  was  now  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and,  being  cat 
into  strips,  waa  exposed  to  bright  light  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  months.  The  colour  remained  nnohanged,  and 
when  wetted  became  bright  blue.  These  papers  I  found  to 
answer  most  perfectly  as  a  ready  and  delicate  test  for  hypo ; 
for  by  placing  a  portion  of  a  strip  in  contact  with  an  im- 
perfectly washed  gelatine  negative,  the  bleaching  action  of 
the  hypo  was  readily  perceptible,  owing  to  the  contrast  when 
compared  with  the  unaltered  portion  of  the  test-paper. 
Possibly  photographers  may  be  induced  to  try  this  plan, 
and  keep  a  few  hypo  test-papers  always  at  hand,  in  order 
that  no  gelatine  negative  may  be  varnished  until  the  laat 
traces  of  the  fixing  solution  are  romoved.  I  have  not  tried 
how  long  these  papers  will  keep  their  colour,  but  simply 
state  the  results  of  this  single  experiment. 

Experiment  on  green  fog, — The  following  memorandum  of 
an  inoomplete  experiment  on  green  fog  may  be  of  intereet, 
especially  as  it  bears  upon  some  recent  theories  respecting 
the  cause  of  this  undesirable  appearance.    An  unexposed 

Slate,  immersed  for  some  time  (a  few  minutes)  in  sulphite 
eveloper,  gave  abundant  green  fog,  having  under  the 
microscope  the  granular  appearance  of  redaoed  silver. 
Nitric  acid  caused  its  immediate  disappearance,  bat  hydro- 
chloric acid  changed  it  into  red  fog.  Phis  looks  as  if  the 
green  fog,  in  this  case,  were  finely  divided  metallic  sitver| 
which,  when  changed  into  ohloride  by  the  hydrochlorio 
acid,  gave  the  appearance  of  red  fog. 

On  fixing  plates  containing  iodide, — ^One  great  objection  to 
the  use  of  iodide  in  emnlaiona  is  the  length  of  time  which 
the  plates  take  in  fixing.      It  is  well  known   that   tlM 

Iaolubility  of  iodine  is  largelv  increased  by  the  preaenee  oi^ 
eoluble  iodide,  potaasiam  iodide  Bolation  being  a  oonunoa 
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solTent  for  this  element.  Experiments  were  therefore  made 
to  ascertain  the  ioflaenoe  of  soluble  haloid  salts  on  the 
impiditj  of  solution  of  silver  salts  by  hyposulphite.  Rongh 
preliminary  experiments  only  have  so  far  been  attempted, 
bat  the  results  obtained  show  that  they  are  worth  repeating 
upon  a  more  elaborate  scale.  Thus,  sodium  chloride 
appeared  to  increase  the  solubility  of  silver  chloride  in 
sodium  hyposulphite.  Potassium  bromide  and  iodide  ap- 
peared to  have  a  similar,  although  peihaps  not  quite  so 
marked  an  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  silver  bromide 
and  iodide  respectively.  When  opportunity  permits  I  shall 
try  the  influence  of  these  salts  in  the  fixing  bath  ;  for  pro- 
longed fixing  is  not  only  trying  to  the  patience,  but  it  is  a 
most  fertile  source  of  blisters  and  frilling. 

New  organic  iron  (fer«/o/>erx.-» Ferrous  succinate  has  a 
marked  reducing  action  upon  silver  bromide,  and  acts  as  a 
feeble  developer.  The  solution  was  made  by  adding 
potassium  succinate  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  lactate  in  water, 
and  dissolving  the  precipitate  of  ferrous  succinate  in  am- 
monium tartrate.  Perhaps  a  stronger  solution  would 
produce  still  more  marked  results. 

The  ferrous  lactate  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  water;  but 
the  solution  appears  to  have  no  developing  action,  even 
when  made  alkaline  after  adding  tartaric  acid  to  prevent 
precipitation  of  the  iron.  If  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
mrroas  lactate  even  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  potassium 
oxalate  is  added,  the  solution  at  once  becomes  a  powerful 
developer,  probably  owing  to  the  formation  of  ferrous 
oxalate  by  double  decomposition.  I  am  hoping  to  be  able 
to  compare  this  "lactate  developer"  with  the  ordinary 
oxalate  process.  One  great  advantage  is  its  extremely 
easy  preparation. 

Action  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  on  haloid  silver  salts, — 
lihe  following  observations  are  the  results  of  experiments 
made  some  time  ago,  in  company  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Hills, 
and  although  circumstances  have  prevented  their  completion, 
some  interesting  facts  have  been  established.  When  stiver 
bromide  or  chloride  is  boiled  with  excess  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  solution,  the  preci[.itate  of  silver  bromide  be- 
oomea  green  in  colour,  and  so  finely  divided  as  to  run 
through  the  filter.  The  chloride  is  much  more  easily  acted 
upon  than  the  bromide,  and  the  iodide  is  only  decomposed 
partially  by  very  prolonged  boiling. 

The  same  experiment  was  next  performed  in  the  cold. 
Silver  chloride  was  placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
ferro-cyanidcy  and  in  a  few  days  the  solution  no  longer  gave 
•ay  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  After  four  days,  how- 
ever,  neither  the  bromide  nor  iodide  experienced  any  altera- 
tion in  the  oold  solution. 

In  all  cases  where  alteration  had  occurred,  silver  was 
fonnd  in  solution,  and  basic  iron  was  precipitated  by  pro- 
longed boiling,  showing  the  probable  presence  of  silver 
feno-cyanide  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide.  This 
view  was  strengthened  by  subsequent  experiments  with 
silver  ferro-cyanide,  which,  on  boiling  with  water  in  an 
open^  dishy  invariably  deposited  ferric  hydrate^  silver 
cyanide  remaining  in  solution. 

Bxamination  of  the  greenish  precipitate,  which  replaced 
the  haloid  silver  salt  after  decompoiition  by  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  showed  the  probable  presence  of  a 
ferxo-cyanide  of  iron,  which  passed  easily  by  oxidation  into 
Pnissian  blue.  Thus  the  addition  of  an  acid  immediately 
gave  Prussian  blue,  as  also  did  simple  exposure  for  some 
time  beneath  water.    These  results  prove — 

1.  That  haloid  stiver  salts  are  completely  decomposed  by 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  silver  chloride  easily,  and  in  the 
cold,  silver  bromide  and  iodide  with  more  difficultv,  or  on 
boiling.  The  products  of  the  reaction  appear  to  be  silver 
ferro-cyanide,  potassium  cyanide,  and  a  ferro-cyanide  of 
iron. 

2.  Silver  ferro-oyanide  is  dsoomposed  by  simple  boiling 
with  water,  basic  ferric  hydrate  being  deposited,  and  silver 
cynaida  b^g  formed  and  held  in  solution  probably  by  a 
fljaaide  of  iron. 
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In  Abney's  "Photography  with  Emulsions,"  page  13, 
the  following  reaction  is  given : — 

4  Ag,Br.|.2KePe,0y„  =  ZK^FeOff^+Ag^fFeCj^AgBr 
also  the  following  : — 

Ag4FeOy«+4KBr=K4FeOye+4AgBr 
It  is  di£Scult  to  see  how  this  latter  equation  especially 
can  hold  good,  seeing  that  the  substances  produced  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  equation  would  immediately  react 
upon  one  another  in  the  manner  indicated  above;  for  in  one 
experiment,  silver  bromide  was  left  in  contact  with  a  weak 
solution  of  potassium  ferro-cyanide  for  some  daysL  after 
which  not  a  trace  of  ferro-cyanide  was  found  in  the  solution, 
although  the  precipitate  yielded  an  abundance  of  Prussian 
blue  when  well  walked  and  treated  with  ferric  chloride 
This  points  to  the  following  reaction  having  taken  place— 

4AgBr+K4FeCye=Ag4FeCy,+4KBr 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  equations  given  above. 
I    give  these  equations  for  the  sake  of  illustrating   the 
interest  of  these  reactions  in  photography,  and  not  by  way 
of  criticism ;  for  the  whole  subject  of  the  action  of  ferro- 
cyanides  upon  haloid  silver  salts  is  so  complicated  that  I 
have  not  had  time,  up  to  the  present,  to  make  more  tbat^a 
few  preliminary  investigations. 


DRY  PLATES  IN  THE  TROPICS— DO  THEY 

KEEP? 

BT  HERBERT  MANNERS. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past  year  regarding 
the  keeping  qualities  of  dry  pUtes,  both  before  and  after 
exposure.  Complaints  have  been  frequent  of  loss  of  sen- 
sitiveness, frilling,  fogs  (green,  red,  grey),  and  other  minor 
evils.  In  fact,  like  the  old  nitrate  bath,  it  seems  the  rule 
to  put  all  failures  down  to  the  plates.  Having  carefully 
tested  the  plates  of  five  different  makers,  besides  those  I 
generally  depended  on,  I  found  that  those  of  the  good 
makers,  if  carefully  kept  in  an  air-tight  tin  box,  would 
retain  tiieir  good  qualities  for  a  year  at  least,  provided  they 
were  carefully  packed  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  is  the 
packing  that  the  makers  of  many  good  but  cheap  plates 
fail  in.  The  plates  of  several  makers  are  packed  face 
to  face,  separated  only  at  the  oj^posite  sides  bv  small 
pieces  of  thick  beot  paper,  so  allowing  a  free  space  between 
each  plate.  These  all  keep  perfectly,  the  only  difference 
after  a  year*s  keeping  being  a  mark  on  the  margin  of  plates 
where  the  paper  presses ;  bat  this  is  of  no  consequence. 

Some  plates  worked  beautifully  when  first  got,  but  will 
not  keep ;  not,  I  thick,  from  any  defect  in  the  plates  them- 
selves, but  from  the  way  they  are  packed.  Tliose  in 
grooved  boxes  are  not  good,  as  they  take  up  nearly 
double  the  space  of  the  others,  and  if  roughly  handled  or 
subjected  to  any  pressure,  the  sides  and  covers  of  the  card 
boxes  crack  and  admit  light.  It  seems  that  the  plates 
packed  in  very  close  contact  sweat,  and  decomposition  of 
the  film  sets  in  from  the  edges,  spreading  rapidly  when  the 
film  is  not  protected  by  the  tissue  paper.  I  am  coi^dent 
that  a  little  more  care  taken  in  the  packing  of  many  of  these 
cheaper  makes  of  plates  would  enable  them  to  be  got  out 
and  used  with  certainty ;  but  until  this  is  done  I  shall  stick 
to  the  best  makers  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  cost. 
Though  an  indigo  planter,  I  work  photography  throughout 
my  district  (Tirhoot)  professionally,  but  only  charge  my 
friends  the  actual  cost  to  enable  me  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  working  my  hobby,  which  I  need  hardly  say  is  an 
expensive  amusement.  Gould  I  depend  on  the  cheaper 
plates  I  should  most  certainly  use  them,  for  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  17s.  and  26s.  6d.,  especially 
in  these  days,  when  the  rupee  means  only  Is.  7d.  instead 
of  29.  But  as  my  work  generally  eonaista  in  my  having 
to  send  m^  camera  on  before  on  a  coolte*8 
head,  and  nding  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  take  a 
group  or  bungalow,  it  does  not  do  to  have  any  doubt 
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regarding  the  plates,  as  1  always  develop  on  mj  roturn 
home,  where  I  have  eyerythiDg  handy.  Many  of 
even  the  best  plates  frill  in  the  hot  weather,  the  heat  in 
the  dark-room  being  intense,  and  of  course  a  punkah  is  out 
of  the  qaestioD.  This  might  be  greatly  obviated  by  the 
plates  having  the  edges  ground  before  coating,  so  that  the 
film  might  take  a  firmer  bite  at  the  edges.  Why  do  not 
the  best  and  dearest  makers  do  this?  Ground  edges  were 
always  advised  for  the  old  wet  collodion.  Why  not  with 
dry  plates  also  ?    It  would  often  save  a  good  negative. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  great 
variation  in  the  prices  of  the  plates  charged  by  the  makers 
themselves,  and  of  the  same  plates  got  through  one  of  the 
numerous  dealers.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  myself  and  many 
others  when  looking  over  the  advertisements  in  the 
weekly  journals.  For  instance,  take  certain  instantaneons 
12  by  lu,  quoted  by  the  makers  at  268.  6d.,  and  the  same 
maker's  plates  by  the  dealers  at  22b.  6d.,  being  a  difference 
of  3s.  6d.  in  the  dozen.  This  should  not  be ;  but  it  is 
obviously  unfair  that  those  who,  like  myself,  prefer  to  im- 
port their  plates  direct  from  the  makers,  should  be  charged 
more  for  them  than  if  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  photo- 

Sraphic  stores.  Again,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us 
wellers  in  exile  in  these  distant  lands  if  all  advertisements 
gave  prices  and  discount ;  so  many  arttcles  are  advertised 
without  the  prices  being  noted. 


THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM. 

Sib,— 'Granting  that  there  is  mach  truth  in  what  you  say 
in  last  week's  **By-the-Bye"  as  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  the  metrical  system,  I  should  like  to  ask  why  we 
should  adopt  the  metre  instead  of  the  yard,  when,  as  you 
say,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  data  assumed  by  the  French 
are  incorrect  ?  It  is  well  known  that  if  by  any  chance  oar 
standard  yard  should  be  lost,  it  could  be  replaced  by  the 
determination  of  the  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds 
at  a  certain  level.  This  seems  to  be  a  more  scientific  method 
than  the  other.  The  late  Sir  John  Herschel  wrote  on  this 
subject,  and  the  arguments  in  his  ** Popular  Lectures" 
appear  to  be  absolutely  convincing.  A  decimal  system  has 
advantages,  but  why  should  it  not  bo  based  on  oor  yard 
measure,  the  length  ot  which  can  always  be  accurately 
known,  instead  of  that  adopted  by  the  French,  and  which 
may  almost  be  called  arbitrary?— Yours  truly, 

A.  Brothers. 


BROMINE  AND  IODINE  AS  DESTROYERS  OF 
THE  LATiSNT  IMAGE. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  article  on  "  Gelatine  as  a  Broinine 
Absorbent,"  yon  mention  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  efttjct  of  bromine  in  destroying  the  latent  image.    You 


though  I  succeeded  perfectly  in  destroying  the  latent  image 
of  an  exposed  gelatine  plate,  I  found,  on  exposing  the  film 
in  the  camera  and  developing,  a  very  weak  pohitive  was  pro- 
duced. This  reversal  of  the  image  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
presence  of  a  tiace  of  the  free  iodine,  which  is  well  known 
to  act  as  a  powerful  oxidiser.  In  making  further  experiments, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  gelatine  film  an  after-wash 
in  a  very  dilute  ammonia  bath,  which  would  no  doubt 
eliminate  every  trace  of  the  haloid. — Yonrs  truly, 

Arnold  Spiller. 

HISTORICAL  ACCURACY. 
SilL — Allow  me  to  correct  a  little  error  that  occurs  in 
yoor  last  repoit  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 


Association,  whereby  I  am  made  to  attiibute  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven's  carbonate  of  silver  process  to  Captain  Abney.  It 
was  the  method  introduced  by  the  latter  of  emnlsifying 
washed  bromide  of  silver  that  bad  been  precipitated  in  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  that  I  said  had  in 
my  hands  given  a  fair  quality  of  emulsion,  provided  that 
it  was  not  attempted  to  get  a  quick  one. 

Whilst  on  th3  subjrct  of  historical  accuracy,  I  would  ask 
Dr.  Eder  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  he  divides  the 
credit  for  the  collodion  process  between  Archer  and  Fry? 
Some  zealous  friend  did,  indeed,  in  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy, advance  large  claims  for  Mr.  P.  W.  Fry,  but  these 
were  afterwards,  if  I  remember  rightly,  narrowed  down  to 
diligent  practice,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  in  collodion,  by  which  he  stated  that  in 
addition  to  toughness  he  obtained  greatly  exalted  sensitive- 
ness. In  other  hands,  however,  this  result  did  not  ensue.— 
I  am,  yours  obediently,  W.  B.  Dmbveam. 


l^tttutbltt^s  at  S^tttulia, 


The  PH0T0GRA.PHI0  SOOIBTT  OF  GeBAT  BRITiLlir. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th  inst,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East^  Jambs  Qlaishxb, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  received  confir- 
mation, 

Mr.  Robert  Tandall  was  admitted  a  member. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  that  the  exhibition  of  aUdes,  which 
he  hoped  v/ould  prove  technically  instructive  as  well  as  interest- 
ing, would  commence.  He  pointed  out  and  traced  the  gradual 
progress  as  regards  not  only  the  production  of  the  negative,  but 
also  of  the  slide,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  lantern  would 
increase  in  popularity  as  a  means  of  exhibiting  photographs. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  methods  ordmarily  employed  for  making 
photographic  lantern  slides,  with  all  of  which  he  had  experi- 
mented. The  enormous  advantage  of  the  gelatino-bromide  pro- 
cess as  a  means  of  securing  representations  of  moving  objects  was 
referred  to ;  indeed,  one  may  consider  that  the  means  of  produc- 
ing the  negative  are  as  perfect  as  may  be  wished,  and  it  is  time 
for  the  experimenter  to  set  to  work  with  the  view  of  finding  the 
beet  methods  of  producing  the  transparencies.  The  collodion 
process  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  clear  whites,  and 
of  being  thoroughlv  under  control. 

The  first  series,  by  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  consisted  prindpaUy 
of  architectural  and  sylvan  subjects,  the  positives  being  made  bj 
the  wet  collodion  process.  The  view  from  Hillsborough  Hill  at 
Ilfraoombe  was  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  accompanied  with  the 
most  perfect  gradation  of  tone  in  the  lighter  riiades.  Lynmouth, 
including  Lynton  and  the  bridge  at  I^iunouth,  form  delightful 
studies ;  such,  indeed,  as  may  make  a  painter  look  on  the  camera 
with  a  feeling  tinged  by  envy. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  series  was  that  exhibited  by  BIr. 
Raphael  Meldola,  the  pictures  having  been  taken  on  the  edipee 
expedition  of  1876.  The  first  view  showed  the  members  ot  the 
expedition  on  board  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  Baroda,  indading  Dr. 
Vogel,  Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Beazley,  Dr.  Schuster,  Mr.  F.  Loft, 
and  Mr.  Meldola.  The  scene  then  shifted  to  Camorta,  one  of  the 
Nicobars,  where  a  small  hill  had  been  cleared  for  the  work  of  the 
expedition.  The  unpacking  of  the  apparatus  was  diown,  and 
also  the  erected  and  adjusted  instruments,  including  those 
brought  from  Calcutta  by  the  party  under  Captain  (now  Major) 
Waterhouse,  and  likewise  the  contingent  from  Italy  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Tacohini,  of  Rome.  Numerous  interesting 
views  illustratiYe  of  the  idand  and  its  inhabitants  were  also 
shown,  the  main  peculiarity  of  the  villages  being  the  drcum- 
stanoe  that  the  houses  are  built  on  poles,  so  as  to  allow  the 
tidal  waters  to  flow  underneath  them.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  aborigines  of  the  Nicoban,  although  not  having  any  anthro- 
pological affinities  to  the  cultur^  tribes  of  India,  have  certain 
artistic  abilities,  and  some  of  the  slides  showed  interesting 
examples  of  their  wood  carvings  and  painted  mats.  Various 
groups  of  the  natives  were  ^own. 

Mr.  Rat  Woods  showed  several  slides  illustrating  uranium 
iron,  and  copper  tonmg^  these  being  either  identical  with,  ot 
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to,  ihofle  prdTioaaly  exhibited  by  him  in  the^eame  room 
(toL  zxW.,  page  261). 

Mi.  Enqlajvd  ehowed  a  selection,  comprising  tannin,  coffee, 
ooUodio-albumen,  and  wet  collodion,  the  wet  collodion  alides 
being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  effective.  He  also  showed  a  series 
on  ^datino-chloride  plates,  produced  from  wet  collodion  nega- 
ttres. 

The  SciOFTiooN  Coupant  (represented  by  Mr.  George  Smith) 
sent  some  magoificent  examples  of  enlargements  from  micro- 
Boo^ne  objects,  these  having  been  printed  on  glass  by  the 
Woodbnrytype  process. 

The  alpine  views  of  Profefsor  DonkiD,  some  on  gelatino- 
ehloride  and  others  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  they  appeared  to  be  free  from  ^e  veil  or  fog  which 
often  mars  gelatine  slides. 

Mr.  MowcRiEFV*8  gelatino-bromide  slides  were  excellent  as 
regards  colour  and  gradation  of  tone ;  the  subject  being  views 
of  well-known  localities  in  North  Wales. 

Mr.  Wellington  exhibited  sliies  on  gelatino-bromide  plates, 
as  exemplifying  his  method  of  varying  the  tone  by  modifying  the 
exposure  and  development  (see  page  142). 

Mr.  FiHOHAii'8  wet  collodion  slides  for  gelatine  negatives 
w«re  much  admired,  especially  a  picture  of  a  water-fall  tiUcen 
near  Dolgelly  with  so  short  an  exposure  as  to  almost  depict  the 
spray  of  the  dashing  water. 

Dr.  HuoGifrs  sent  a  few  of  his  well-known  stellar  spectra,  and 
a  very  striking  photograph  showing  the  total  of  the  sun 
far  1871. 

Mr.  Edwards  showed  albumen  plates  toned  with  gold,  and 
also  some  fine  pictures  illustrative  of  life  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  collodion  had  held  its  own 
very  satisfactorily,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  newer 
piooesses  would  entirely  replace  it  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  22nd  iust , 
and  at  the  following  meeting  (May  13)  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  John  Spiller  on  "  The  Fading  of  Prints,"  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham  ^nll  make  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  *'  Dark 
Boom  Illumination." 


South  London  Photographio  Sogibtt. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  drd  inst.,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts«  John  Street, 
Adalphi,  W.C.,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  president,  in  the 


The  minutes  of  tiie  previous  meeting  having  received  confir- 
mation, 

Mr.  A.  G.  F.  Ferrol  (ICalta)  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Chai  rman,  in  presenting  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  Society's  medal,  said  it  was  a  duty  which 
gave  him  much  pleasure  to  perform.  Its  chief  value  to  the 
recipient  was  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  adjudged  for  the 
merit  of  his  "  View  on  the  Biver ;  *'  but  the  medal  would  have 
a  doable  value  to  Mr.  Bridge  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
given  by  friends,  as  well  as  being  adjudged  by  an  artist  of  the 
hjshest  standing  in  the  artistic  world. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgr  thanked  the  Chairman  for  his  kiad  expres- 
■iona,  and  mentioned  that  Mr.  Ferrol  had  become  a  member  in 
order  to  compete  for  the  Society's  awards.  He  further  stated 
that  at  the  next  meeting  a  paper  on  *'  Composition  "  would  be 
lorthooming  from  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Academy,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  a  full  meeting. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  such  a  paper  from  an  artist  of 
high  standing  must  prove  of  great  service  to  photogpraphers.  In 
photographing  views  of  common  objects,  such  as  shipping  on 
the  river,  they  would  scarcely  expect  to  get  beautiful  rteults  in 
oomposition — Mr.  Bridge  had  done  so.  In  the  Art  Journal  he 
notaoed  a  picture  of  a  very  commonplace  subject  (Cannon  Street 
Hotel),  which  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  picture.  With  proper 
treatment  the  most  common  objects  may  be  artistically  treated. 
The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Messrs.  C.  and  T.  Darker  to  ex- 
hibit some  objects  in  the  l<mtem  polariscope. 

Mr.  C.  Darker  said  they  did  not  propose  reading  a  paper,  nor 
would  they  presume  to  teach  photographers  who  knew  as  much 
ooneeming  light. as  they  themselves  did;  but  in  case  any 
present  were  not  versed  in  the  subject,  they  would  mention  the 
principles  involved  in  polarizing  a  ray  of  light.  Commencing 
with  uie  Newtonian  theory,  the  reflecting  and  transmitting  of 
ordinary  light  was  explained,  and  how  a  l^m  of  light  falling  on 
%  bundle  of  glass  plates  at  an  angle  of  dri"*  would  be  poUrised  ; 


the  undulations  of  light  at  one  plane  was  also  mentioned.  Using 
a  lantern  polariscope  and  a  disc  eight  feet  in  diameter,  Messrs. 
Darker  projected  a  large  number  of  objects  on  the  screen. 
Commencing  with  tourmaline  for  stopping  light  in  one  direction, 
a  Nicol's  prism  was  shown  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  when 
rotated  ;  their  combined  use  gave  the  means  of  analysing  light. 
Passing  polarized  li^ht  through  doubly  refractive  bodies  was 
illustrated,  and  an  example  of  salycene  was  shown  ;  it  being  ex- 
plained that  in  splitting  up  the  rays,  one  set  of  undulations  are 
retarded  more  than  the  other,  this  being  exemplified  by  a  green 
colour  and  its  complementary,  blue,  resulting.  Another  example, 
Iceland  spar,  was  shown,  in  which  the  two  colours  overlapping 
each  other  produced  white  light.  The  use  of  selenite  plates  was 
next  dealt  with,  and  the  difiSculty  experienced  in  grinding 
mentioned.  Thb  effect  produced  by  a  selenite  plate  in  front  of 
designs  of  insects,  floral,  and  a  cameleon  was  shown  ;  the  numerous 
changes  of  colour  being  very  much  admired,  and  in  each  case 
the  colour  was  afterwards  neutralized.  SevOTal  different  forms 
of  crystallization  were  next  shown,  including  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid ;  cross  crystallization  of  quartz  (a  defect 
troublesome  to  opticians)  being  also  shown.  Compress!  iti  and 
expansion  of  unannealed  glass  was  next  dealt  with,  a  id  its 
probable  effect  on  photogra{>hic  lenses  called  attention  to. 
Pressure  exerted  by  a  screw  disturbing  the  molecular  airange- 
ment  and  causing  colour  to  appear  which  disappeared  on  with- 
drawing pressure ;  heat  was  also  shown  to  produce  a  similar 
effect.  Annealed  glass  was  (also  treated,  some  very  exquisite 
designs  in  colour  appearing,  the  forma  of  which  depended  on  the 
external  shape  of  the  glass,  the  points  showing  an  absence  of 
colour  through  their  ability  to  resist  pressure.  Convergent  light 
was  next  dealt  with,  the  uni-axial  system  in  which  one  cross  and 
set  of  rings  appear,  and  the  bi-axial  system,  having  two  centres, 
was  shown ;  borax  and  sections  of  quartz  representing  the  bi- 
axial and  circular  systems  was  introduced,  right  and  left-handed 
crystallization  being  explained,  including  some  veiy  fine 
examples  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  who  also 
sent  tbree  very  beautiful  mica  designs.  From  a  photographic  point 
of  view,  the  examples  of  crvstallization  photogpraphed  by  ordinary 
light^  also  by  polarized  light  by  Mr.  G.  Smitii,  junr.,  were  most 
interesting,  Mr.  Darker  dwelling  on  the  multitude  of  advantages 
obtained  in  the  case  of  mineralogical  subjects  if  they  were 
always  photographed  both  ways  and  thrown  on  the  screen  side 
by  side. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  veiy  exten- 
sive remarks  in  thanking  Messrs  C.  and  F.  Darker  for  the 
interesting  and  exceedingly  beautiful  exhibition  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  which  he  knew  entailed  expensive  and  elaborate 
instruments  to  give  them  such  a  treat  as  tney  had  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  did  not  think  photographers  were  obliged  to  under- 
stand the  science  of  polarized  light  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
undertakings  ;  but  there  is  a  desirability  for  them  to  give  a 
littie  attention  now  and  then  to  its  teachings.  Practically 
photographers  are  under  a  great  obligation  to  polarized  light,  and 
as  one  of  its  possible  adaptations  he  would  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  testing  samples  of  chemicals  by  its  means.  Mr.  Darker 
showed  the  effect  of  pressure  on  glass,  which  he  considered  had 
a  most  important  bearing  on  photographic  lenses.  When  lenses 
are  fitted  too  tightly  in  their  cells,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
temperature,  it  woidd  most  likely  produce  distortion  ;  although 
under  these  circumstances  no  dinerence  may  be  seen  on  holding 
the  lens  to  the  lights  yet  it  oould  be  detected  by  the  disarrange- 
ment of  particles  if  examined  in  the  polariscope.  Annealing  was 
also  very  important.  If  a  sample  of  glass  imperfectiy  annealed 
should  by  chance  be  passed,  a  lens  with  defects  from  this  cause 
might  find  its  way  on  the  market.  With  these  few  remarks  to 
show  the  practical  bearing  of  the  subject  on  photograpbic  work 
he  (the  Chairman)  expressed  his  thanks  most  near dly  to  Messrs. 
Darker,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  meeting. 

The  following  from  the  ''  Question-Box  "  was  read  : — ''  Does 
the  burnishing  of  prints  produce  any  chemical  change  in  them  t " 

Mr.  Harrison  was  not  prepared  to  say  any  chemical  change 
took  place,  but  he  recollected  a  suggestion  to  iron  prints  with  a 
hot  flat-iron  many  years  ago.  He  believed  the  suggestion  ema- 
nated from  Messrs.  Claudet  and  Houghton. 

Mr.  £.  W.  FoxLBE  said  one  of  the  oldest  books  he  possessed 
on  photography  recommended  ironing  prints. 

There  being  no  further  remarks,  the  Chairman  said  he  should 
be  glad  if  the  members  would  make  use  of  their  privilege— that 
is,  each  bring  a  friend — 30  that  a  good  meeting  will  be  assured 
when  Mr.  Macbeth  reads  his  paper,  which  he  coDsiderod  a  fi^voi\r 
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of  a  high  order.  If  any  member  had  s  lubject  to  bring  on  after 
the  diacuasion  on  Mr.  Macbeth'a  paper,  he  should  like  notice  of 
it. 

Mr.  AsHMAK  would  be  able  to  show  printa  from  negatives  on 
Morgan  and  Kidd's  bromide  paper ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
not  desirable  to  have  several  subjects  when  an  important  paper 
is  announced.  The  discussion  on  the  chemical  change  in  burn- 
ished prints  had  suffered  through  coming  directly  after  such  an 
interesting  subject  as  Messrs.  Barker's. 

Mr.  F.  ToBK  suggested  that  a  set  of  Mr.  A.  Pringle*s  artistic 
pictures  be.  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  a  discussion  on  their 
artistic  merit  tfJie  place.  They  would  thus  get  the  criticism  of 
an  art  critic  on  photographs  of  the  highest  class. 

The  Chaibman  thought  that  had  better  be  a  subject  for 
another  meeting,  as  it  would  not  be  fair  to  get  the  criticism  of 
Mr.  Macbeth  without  first  of  all  mentioning  the  matter  to  him. 

Mr.  York  showed  a  camera  fitted  with  a  revolving  flange  or 
plate  for  quickly  i^tering  the  position  from  the  vertical  to  the 
horizontal.  A  description  will  be  found  on  page  63  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 


London  and  Paovinoial  Photooraphio  Association. 

A  XBBTiNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8rd  inst., 
Mr.  W.  Coles  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  a  transparency  taken  by 
contact  on  a  plate  by  the  cold  emulsification  process,  and  gave 
the  formula  as  follows  : — 

A.  Nitrate  of  silver        50  grains 

Citric  acid     ...        ...        ...        ..•     50      „ 

Water..*        •••        ...        •••        ...     4  ounces 

Ammonia  sufficient  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  of  citrate  of 
silver. 

B.  Potassium  bromide 45  grains 

„        iodide      ...  ...         ...  1    grain^ 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  80  grains 

Qelatine       ...        ...  ••*        •••  10    „ 

Water  4    ounces 

Add  A  to  B  and  mix  cold ;  this  gives  a  ruby  emulsion  which  is 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  that  peri  od  warm  up, 
when  it  will  be  of  blue  colour.    Then  add — 

Gelatine ...    200  grains 

When  washed,  make  up  to  10  ounces  of  emulsion.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  Mr.  Wellington  said  "the  quantity  of  silver  to  each 
half  plate  would  be  about  1  grain." 

Mr.  Cowan  had  made  a  batch  of  boiled  emulsion,  adding  5 
drops  of  ammonia  to  each  ounce,  and  at  the  time  found  no 
difference ;  but  after  keeping  it  for  a  few  da^,  the  plates  were 
insensitive  in  places.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  frequent 
aaertion  that  a  blue  emulsion  was  the  most  rapid.  He  had  come 
across  two  commercial  plates  by  tiie  same  maker,  the  colour  of 
one  being  blue,  the  other  being  orange ;  they  were  almost  of  the 
same  rapidity,  the  advantage,  3  anything,  bong  in  favour  of  the 
orange.    The  density  was  also  nearly  identicaL 

Mr.  Wellinqton  showed  two  eolaiigments  (12  l^  10)  from 
lantern  transparencies.  They  were  made  in  the  lantern  on 
plates  containibg  about  five  grains  of  silver,  with  a  Boss  R.  S. 
lens  7|  inches  focus,  No.  16  stop  (universal  system),  exposure 
two  minutes. 

Mr.  Hbndsbson,  referring  to  a  safe  light  for  the  dark  room, 
said  he  had  made  some  experiments  by  passing  the  light  through 
glass  painted  with  phosphorescent  paint.  He  found  he  got  a  siSe 
Bght  by  using  three  such  glasses,  and  after  two  or  three  hours 
the  outside  glass  was  not  luminous. 

Mr.  Dbbbnham  :  Is  the  safety  due  to  phosphorescence,  or  to 
colour  mixed  with  the  paint  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  to  both,  but  more  especially  to  the 
i ablet  absorbing  much  of  the  violet  rays  ;  he  promised  to  show 
the  lamp  at  an  early  meeting,  and  also  to  read  a  pamphlet  on 
light  written  by  Lord  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Debenham's  lecturette  on  lenses  will  be  delivered  on  the 
17th  inst. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Lamb's  Hotel 
on  Thursday,  3rd  inst.,  at  which  there  was  a  good  attendance, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  presiding. 

Mr.  Valentine  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  expressing 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present^  and  th^^nking  the 


members  for  their  kindness  in  re-electing  him  to  the  President- 
ship. 

The  Chaibman  said  the  Society  was  fortunate  in  possessing 
in  their  President  a  gentieman  who  was  an  enthusiastic  photo- 
grapher, an  acknowledged  artist,  and  of  good  social  position.  Mr. 
Cox  had  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  Association  ever  since  its  establishment ;  his  latest  gift  to 
the  Society  being  a  fully-equipped  developing  room,  wl^ch  ia 
already  being  laigely  taken  advantage  of. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : — ^Messrs.  W.  W. 
Moncrieff,  D.  R.  MitcheU,  John  Jones,  D.  B.  Malcolm. 

Tlie  election  of  office-bearers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and 
the  following  is  the  list  for  1884-85  : — 

T^etident^Mr.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Vice'Fretident8^M.eBBn.  W.  D.  Valentine  and  D.  Ireland. 

Council— TilLenn,  G.  D.  Macdougald,  J.  GMdes,  H.  O. 
Eraser,  A.  C.  Lamb,  Alfred  Ghithrie,  and  G.  F.  Roger. 

Son,  Treasurer — Mr.  John  Robertson. 

Son,  Seeretary^-Mr,  D.  Ireland,  Jun. 

Auditore — Messrs.  John  Moss  and  John  R.  Wilson. 

A  special  vote  of  tlumks  was  passed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  ful- 
filled their  duties  in  the  past  session. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdouqald  then  read  an  able  paper  on  "  Develop- 
ment^" and  gave  the  particulars  of  a  new  developer  which  yielded 
ne^tives  of  a  pecuUiu'rii^  non-actinic  colour,  another  advantage 
bemg  that  all  the  ingredients  were  dry,  they  only  requiring  the 
addition  of  water  to  form  the  developer. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the  negative  was 
better  to  be  of  a  blue  or  of  a  non-actinic  colour.  The  opinion  of 
the  meeting  was  that  the  latter  was  pr«ferabl& 

Dr.  Tulloch  said  that  a  gelatine  negative  rarely  printed  quite 
satisfactorily  without  after-treatment ;  and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  applying  mercury  bichloride,  followed  by  ammonia^  to 
nearly  all  lus  negatives.  This  treatment  seemed  to  bring  up  the 
detail  in  the  shadows,  while  the  high-lights,  bdng  already  opaque^ 
were  not  affected  by  it. 

The  Chajrican  was  greatly  averse  to  the  use  of  mercury,  as 
he  found  that  negatives  thus  treated  faded  in  the  coune  of  a 
vear  or  two.  On  his  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Macdougald. 

Mr.  Valentine  also  showed  a  negative  in  which  the  sunlight 
on  the  pillars  and  wall  of  the  interior  of  a  cathedral  was  perfectly 
clear  glass,  the  reversal  being  caused  by  over-exposure. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

Results  of  competition  for  February  portrait  taken  in  a  room  :— 
J.  Sturrock,  200  marks  ;  Dr.  Tulloch,  160.  For  March  compe- 
tition, *'  StUl  Life,"  there  was  only  one  entry,  Mr.  D.  Ireland, 
Jnnr.,  200  marks. 


Nobth  Staffoboshihr  Photoobaphio  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  mreting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  2nd,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Hanley,  Mr.  B.  8. 
BoBOBSS  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  l^ishbDm  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Sborbtart  exhibited  a  half-plate  tourist  apparatus 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliot,  of  London.  The  elegant  appearance  and 
finish  of  the  camera  were  much  admired,  the  excellence  of  the 
dark  slides  being  also  remarked  upon. 

A'l.paper  upon  and  demonstration  of  the  process  of  "  Photo- 
micrography **  (see  page  229}  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Allison, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimou^y  passed  to  that  genUemaiip 
and  after  some  interesting  conversation  upon  the  subject  of 
photo-micrography,  and  Mr.  Allison  had  passed  round  some 
transparencies  upon  collodio-bromide,  the  meeting  terminated. 


Mamohbbteb  Photogbaphio  SociBTr. 

The  usaal  monthly  meeting  was  hold  at  the  Manchester  Technical 
Schools,  on  March  13th,  the  President,  Mr.  John  Polutt,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  as  members :— Messrs.  W.  Jenkinson,  J.  F.  Lees,  Levi 
Lambert,  H.  Pope,  and  Charles  Coote. 

Mr.  Jos.  Obkatokez  read  an  interesting  and  somewhat  amusing 
paper  entitled  *'A  Summer^s  Holiday,"  consisting  of  notes  of  a 
recent  tour  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKbllbn  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
'<  Printing  on  argentic  bromide  paper  as  mannfactared  by  Mesats. 
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Ooodall  and  SteveoB,"  and  also  nlade  an  enlargement  on  the  same 
paper,  about  12  X  10,  from  a  8  X  4  negative.  The  method  of 
enlarging  adopted  by  Mr.  McKellen  was  to  illuminate  the  nega< 
Uye  bjT  the  aid  of  a  Sciopticon  lantern,  and  he  stated  that  he  had 
foiind  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  interposed  between  the  negative 
and  condenser  a  great  improvement. 

The  Hon.  Sbcbetabt  said  if  the  condenser  was  large  enough  to 
cover  the  negative,  the  ground  glass  was  unnecessary. 

SeTeral  prints  and  enlargements  were  exhibited  bj  the  demons 
strator,  and  admired  for  their  pure  whites  and  general  brilliancy. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Greatorex  and 
McKellen. 

The  Chaibuan  then  referred  to  the  interesting  paper  read  at  the 
last  meeting  by  Mr.  Hichton,  and  said,  but  for  the  lateness  of  the 
hoar,  he  should  have  invited  a  discussion  on  swing-backs  and 
swing-fronts,  as  he  knew  there  were  several  members  who  had 
studied  the  subject,  and  desired  to  communicate  their  views.  He 
would,  therefore,  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  the  matter 
forwaTd  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Sbobstabt  said  he  should  give  them  a  communi- 
oation,  and  probably  a  demonstration  in  making  enlargements 
from  small  negatives,  at  an  early  date. 

An  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening  terminated  at  a  late  hour. 


M&  in  tit  S^intna. 

The  Twentt-fifth  Annivbbsabt  of  the  Soxtth  London 
Photographic  Socibtt.— On  Saturday,  May  10th,  a  dinner 
will  take  place  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant,  to  celebrate  the 
prosperous  existence  of  the  South  London  Society  during  a 
qoaiter  of  a  century,  and  the  Bev.  F.  F.  Statham,  who  has  pre- 
aded  over  the  Association  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  is  to 
be  the  honoured  guest  of  the  evening.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Society  took  place  on  May  lOUi,  1859,  and  a  report  will  be 
found  on  page  117  of  the  Photoqbafhic  News  for  the  year  in 
question.  Any  persons  who  may  wish  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner,  or  who  may  desire  to  otherwise  assist  in  the  commemora- 
tioD,  should  communicate  with  Hie  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  9,  Norfolk  Boad,  Dalston  Lane,  London,  E. 

Bbhavioub  of  Silybb  Ohlobidb,  Bbohidb,  AMD  Iodide  with 
Beominb  and  Iodine.— By  P.  Julius  {Chem.  News,  48,  284).— 
By  passing  dry  air  saturated  with  bromine  over  silver  iodide  kept 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  iodide  is  easily  and  completely  converted 
into  bromide  after  ten  minutes.  In  the  same  manner  silver 
chloride  can  be  converted  into  bromide  in  one  or  two  hours. 
Farther  experiments  prove  that  both  chlorine  and  bromine  may 
be  expelled  from  their  silver  compounds  by  means  of  iodine 
impour,  i^though  six  to  ten  hours  are  required  to  effect  this 
change  with  the  chloride.  Hence  any  halogen,  if  supplied  in 
exeessy  can  expel  any  other  halogen  from  its  combination  with 
silver  ;  at  least,  as  fur  as  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  con- 
oemed. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

Absolute  Total  Actinombtbb. — ^M.  G.  A.  Hahn. —  The 
aathor's  apparatus  consists  substantially  of  a  retort  exposed  to 
the  sun,  sLd  connected  with  a  condenser  and  receiver  placed  in 
the  shade,  but  in  the  open  air.  Carbon  disulphide  is  po  jred  into 
the  retort^  and  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  apparatus  so  that  it  may 
contain  merely  the  vapour  given  off  by  the  liquid.  Ap.  long  as 
the  sky  is  overcast,  the  liquid  remains  in  the  retort  without 
distillation  or  condensation.  As  soon  as  the  sun  shines,  the 
carbon  disulphide  begins  to  boil,  and  the  liquid  collected  in  a 
receiver  in  an  imil  of  time  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
solar  heat  received  in  the  same  ivaie.—' Chemical  News. 
[*«  Total  Actinometer  "  is  not  used  quite  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  photographer  would  understand  it.  The  instrument  in  ques- 
tion measures,  after  a  fashion,  the  total  radiation ;  not  merely 
the  chemical  rays.] 

The  Lantebn  Exhibition  ot  the  Field  Club.— This  was 
held  at  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  the  honours  of  the  occasion  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Gale.  Exhibits  by  Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  Mr.  Whiting,  and 
others,  were  much  admir<»d. 

Bb-8ittjnos. — For  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  we  will  admit 
that  the  photographer  is  a  much-abused  mdividual,  and  that  it  is 
hard-— dreadfully  hard —to  have  to  re-sit  a  person  when  the  nega. 
tive  is  chemically  perfect,  and  is  fit  for  a  specimen.  But,  see  here, 
brother  photographer,  what  are  you  working  for,  anyhow? 
Honey !    We  tboQ|ht  as  much,    Now^  it  seems  to  ns  that  al- 


though it  is  very  disheartening  to  have  to  give  a  patron  a  re-sittinC^ 
when  the  first  negative  is  good  chemicaUy,  that  it  is  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  to  ride  the  high-horse  and  refuse 
to  comply.  Suppose  you  are  getting  out  a  circular  to  advertise 
your  business,  don't  you  want  a  proof  to  see  if  it  meets  your  views  ^ 
And  supposing  it  doesn't,  do  you  take  it?  Not  by  a  jugfull. 
Ton  are  going  to  have  that  circular  to  your  mind,  or— go  some- 
where else.  And  in  the  matter  of  one's  own  face — great  Csssar  t 
the  victim  is  bound  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Vanity,  dear 
sirs,  vanity  sticks  closer  to  the  bones  than  beauty.  Of  course  you 
can  refuse  to  give  a  re-sitting ;  that  is  the  noble  prerogative  of 
every  photographer.  But  the  satisfaction  is  short-lived  when  the 
sitter  goes  elsewhere,  and  tells  everybody  that  he  threw  your 
pictures  into  the  fire.  Change  of  dress  should  mean  additional 
charge,  but  if  the  expression  is  not  right,  and  the  pencil  cannot 
make  it  right,  then — sit  them  again.  Everything,  humanly 
speaking,  rests  with  the  one  who  shows 'the  sitter  the  proof.  A 
good  reception-room  hand  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold — a  bad  one 
is  ruination.  A  sitter,  male  or  female,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor, 
is  tractable  enough  if  properly  handled.  But  there  must  be  no 
hesitation — no  doubt  about  what  can  or  what  cannot  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  It  would,  however,  be  well  for  photo- 
grapher to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  pictures  that  nay  are  made  to 
please  the  sitter,  not  to  fill  the  showcase,  and  it  is  better  to  gain 
one  true  friend  than  to  make  a  hundred  good-for-nothing  enemies. 
—  WaMs  Monthly. 

Antidote  to  Iodine. — A  case  of  poisoning  by  iodine  has  come 
forward  in  Germany,  and  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
Apotheker  Zeitung.  The  outcome  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  this 
really  dangerous  case  was  combated  by  the  administration  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  salt,  which  is  largely  used  by  photo- 
graphers, and  has  recently  been  resorted  to  in  medicine  as  a 
valuable  febrifuge,  is  not  poisonous,  and  can  be  administered  in 
solution  in  water,  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble.  In  cases  of 
poisoning  by  iodine,  when  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  irritetion, 
it  appears  to  bring  on  vomiting,  which  carries  off  a  ffood  deal  of 
the  poison.  The  journal  quotml  sajrs  that  when  this  has  occurred 
the  ordinary  antidote  of  iodine — ^namely,  starch  paste — may  be 
administered ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  the  nyposulphito  solution  is  a 
more  active  antidote  than  starch  paste,  as  it  would  finally  trans- 
form the  free  iodine  into  iodide  of  sodium,  which  is  comparatively 
harmless,  whilst  the  compound  of  sterch  and  iodine  appears  te  be 
only  a  mechanical  mixture,  or  at  least  not  a  definite  chemical 
combination. — Burgoyne's  Magazine. 

Fhotogbaphio  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  April  16th, 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  '*  On  packing  and  re-packing 
dry  plates  when  on  a  tour."  On  April  14th  (Bank  Holiday)  an 
out-door  meeting  has  been  decided  upon.  Members  and  friends 
desirous  of  joining  may  ascertain  particulars  by  application  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary. 


9iOf  ^ittntMuauitiAi. 
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We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communioaUons. 


S.  Nicholls. — It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  thorough 
motnod  of  washing  the  prints  than  that  which  you  propose.  We 
should  advise  that  a  cage  made  of  cane  or  basket  work  would  be 
better  than  a  wooden  box.  It  should  be  turned  round  on  its 
vertical  axis  a  few  times  during  the  period. 

Edoak. — {a)  It  was  made  by  pressing  thick  blotting-paper  against 
a  metal  olock  which  had  been  grained  by  means  of  a  planing- 
machine.  {b)  We  do  not  know,  and  we  hardly  think  he  woiud 
tell  you  if  you  asked  him. 

O.  C.^  B. — The  potash  appears  to  have  acted  unequally  on  the 
fkbric,  and  we  would  advise  a  longer  boiling  in  a  weaker  solution. 

Nbophytb.— The  "A  B  C  of  Photography,"  by  Burton.  It  is 
published  at  our  office. 

Phaide. — For  white,  use  the  so-called  permanent  white,  and 
alizarine  lake  for  red.  Raw  or  burnt  sienna  may  also  bo  de- 
pended on.  Crimson  lake  and  carmine  are  among  the  most  fugi- 
tive of  pigments. 

S.  C.  Bilbt. — You  are  quite  right ;  a  film  is  not  wanted.  The 
method  usually  adopted  in  London  is  to  make  a  photo-lithographio 
transfer,  and  to  put  it  down  on  the  block  by  pressure ;  but  when 
the  fatty  transfer  is  once  made,  it  is  generally  more  convenient  to 
put  down  on  zino  and  to  etch  into  relief,  unless  the  alterations 
required  are  very  extensive.  The  same  remark  applies  to  transfers 
in  grain  or  stipple.  A  method  whicn  gives  a  thiu  and  perfect 
half-tone  picture  without  any  film  is  most  suitable. 

H.  W.  O.— During  the  life  of  the  author  and  seven  years  afteri 
wards. 
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Handtypb. — ^The  best  method  is  the  ordinary  phototype  or  zinc- 
etdhing  method.    See  a  series  of  articles  on  Chemigraphic  En- 
graving which  appeared  in  the  Photographic  Nbwb  daring 
1882.     The  first  of  the  series  is  on  page  673. 

W. — It  is  probable  that  the  mischief  arises  rather  in  connection 

with  aba  camera  than  with  the  plate.    Examine  carefully  for  any 

projection  which  can  shade  the  lower  part  of  the  plate,  any  crevise 

which  may  allow  eztraneons  light  to  enter,  or  any  smooth  surface 

which  is  likely  to  reflect  light. 

Archbb. — It  will  hardly  prove  a  serviceable  instrument  in  com- 
parison with  the  objectives  manufactured  now-a-days,  but  many 
persons  would  vslue  it  as  a  curiosity.  The  space  between  the 
lenses  must  be  fllled  with  water. 

J.  E.  H. — We  will  see  what  particulars  we  can  gather  bv  next  week. 

£.  Grant. — 1.  Considering  that  dissatisfaction  was  only  expressed 
on  account  of  the  dresses,  you  should  insist  on  full  payment  for  all 
the  pictures.  2.  A  fair  charge  for  each  cabinet  negative  would  be 
one-naif  of  your  usual  charge  for  a  cabinet  negative  and  six  prints. 

A  Knotty  Point. — 1.  If  copies  have  been  sold,  it  is  too  late  to  se- 
cure the  copyright.  When  a  picture  is  made  to  the  order  of  a 
customer,  the  copyright  belongs  to  the  customer.  2.  It  is  suffici- 
ent to  secure  the  copyright  of  the  original  photograph,  as  this  will 
coverall  reproductions  by  wood-engraving  or  other  methods.  3. 
Our  Publisners  attend  to  the  formalities  of  registration  for  a  fee 
of  Is.  6d.  for  each  picture. 

H.  CR17TCHLBT.— 1.  Tou  certainly  would  act  very  indiscreetly  if 
yon  were  to  use  an  ordinary  commercial  adhesive  of  unknown 
composition  for  moantiugvour  pictures.  2.  It  appears  to  ns  as 
if  the  friction  edge  of  the  burnisher  were  rough,  or  as  if  some 
circumstance  had  caused  the  iron  to  bite  into  the  fkce  of  the  print. 
Be-faoethe  burnisher  on  a  good  oilstone,  and  use  a  little  encaustic 
paste  (see  Formulary) 

Spots. — Cases  have  occurred  in  which  mounts  have  contained 
soluble  ferric  salts,  as,  for  example,  fhe  perchloride  of  iron,  or  the 
persulphate.  Either  of  them  wiU  act  on  the  silver  image,  and 
destroy  it ;  the  rapidity  of  the  action  depending  on  ihe  proportion 
of  the  injurious  salt  present.  When  soluble  salts  of  iron  are 
present,  they  appear  to  have  been  used  in  compounding  the 
colouring  material  used  for  tinting  the  mounts ;  and  perfectly 
white  cardboard  may  be  relied  upon  as  free  from  all  deleterious 
salts  of  iron. 

NiTRATB.— It  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  for  the  purpose,  but  by 
acidifying  the  solution  with  acftic  acid,  you  will  perhaps  overcome 
the  difficulty.  If,  however,  you  will  explain  the  nature  of  your 
experiments  in  greater  detail,  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  more 
definite  advice. 

Gborob  Princb. — ^We  cannot  tell  you ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  you  have 
the  complete  set  of  volumes,  it  is  as  easy  for  you  to  make  the 
search  as  for  ns  to  make  it.  2.  They  have  little  or  no  market 
value. 


IVtM  6dL,  bi/  po8i  Q\d, 

ATfilP  TO  THE  GREAT  SAHABA  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
Bt  a  Cookmbt.  Being  an  Account  of  a  Month's  Winter 
Holiday,  with  Diary  of  Journey  and  Statement  of  Expenses.— 
PiPBR  &  Carter,  Photographio  Nbws  Office,  5,  Castle 
Street,  Holbora,  E.G. 

BmplojniMat  IRTant^d. 

Youth,  to  learn  photography.— D.  L.,  Pliny  Villa,  Qodwin-rd.,  Forest-Gate. 
Operator  ft  Betoucher,  30b.— A.  B.,  21,  Bethel-st,  Norwich. 
Operator  ft  Retoncher  (Italian).-  Dal-Mistio,  14.  Frith-st ,  Soho. 
AsImproTer  in  flrst-class  houae.— W.  T.,  P.  O.,  Stretford,  Manchester. 
Oen.  Assist.  (21).  Lond.— O.  P.,  6,  Kensington-pk.-rd.,  Notting-hill-^te. 
Apslftt.  Op.  ft  Printer  in  Lond.— L.  W.  Oreen,  Dennett's-rd.,  Fcokham . 
Photographer  of  ezp.,  free  April  28.— W.  F.  Anderson,  5,  Tarvit-tt.,  Bdinb. 
Becep.-Boom  (Lady),  gen.  useftil.— A.  M.,  28,  Atlantio-rd.,  Brixton. 
Printer  ft  Toner,  Frenchman.— A.  B.,  6,  St.  Margaret's-st.,  Leioester-eq. 
Retoncher  ft  Acast.  in  Becep.-Room.— Miss  J.,  10,  Edith-rd^Peckham. 
Operator  ft  Retoucher,  well  up  in  mono.— Photo.  Artist  54,  Wairen-st.,  W. 
Recep.-Room,  finish,  mount,  books,  ftc— A.  B.,  1,  Prior-et.,  Greenwich. 
Op.  ft  Rft.,  understands  Fch.,  Ital.,  English.— A.  JD.,  Photo.  News  Office. 
Recep.-Room,  ftc,  at  18/- for  permanency.— E.  H.  H.,  Photo.  New*  Offloe. 
Retoucher,  can  lint.— Miss  Cros',  HiU-st.,  Peckham. 
Operator,  can  retouch,  enlarge,  print,  manage.— X.,  116,  High-  t ,  N.W. 
Printer  or  Gen.  A8>ist.— J.  A.  Randall,  TheBasaar,  Broadstairs,  Kent. 
Retouchir,  Artist,  ftc—W.  Rubess,  28,  Pond  pi.,  S.  Kensington. 

BiiipIoym«nt    Offered. 

Touth,  to  develop  ft  be  useitil  in  studio.— 8.  8.,  55,  Moornte-st. 
Assiut.  Operator  Tor  landscape.— Norman  and  Co.,  Tunbndgc  Wells. 
Operator,  to  retouch.— T.  Moss,  199,  Derby-st.,  Bolton,  Lanes. 
Oper.,  clever  with  children  ft  retouching.— Clayton,  6,  Lond.-rd.,  Leicester. 
Retoucher,  to  opprate  in  prindpaPs  absence.— Reed,  16,  Toitenham-ct.-rd. 
Printer,  Toner.  Mounter,  Burnisher.— Shrubsole,  Davey-pl.,  Norwich. 
OpeiYtor,  good,  at  once.— C.  K.,  96,  Bath-st.,  Glasgow. 
Printer,  first-class,  immediately.— Hills  ft  Saunders.  Aldcrshot. 
Recep.-Room  Lady  for  Brighton. -a  H.,  Clermont.  Preston-pk.,  Brighten. 
Opwator,  who  oan  retouch,  for  mouth.— JYoxmaa  Kay,  MaJyem. 


THE   ETBBY'DAy  FOBMULABY. 

The  GiLATitro-BaoMiDS  Paocsss. 

Bmnlalon.— A— Nit.  silver  100  grains,  dist.  "water  2  os.  B — ^Bromide 
potassium  85  grains,  Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine  SO  grains,  diet,  water  U  (».,a 
one  per  cent,  mixture  of  hydroohlorie  add  and  water  50  minims.  0— lodid e 
potassium  8  grains,  dist.  water  ^  oz.  D— Hard  gelatine  120  pralns,  water 
several  02.  when  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  let  all  possible  water  be 
P9ured  off  D.  A  and  u  are  now  heated  to  about  120*  Fahr.,  after  whicb  B 
18  gradually  added  to  A  with  constant  agitation ;  G  is  then  added.  Heat  in 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  stir  in  D.    After  washing  add  |  os.  aloehol. 

3P3rro.  D«volop«r.— No.  l— Strong  liq.  ammonia H  os.,  bromide  potaa- 
slum  240  grains,  water  80  oz.  No.  2— l^rro.  80  grains,  water  10  oz.  In  case 
of  an  ordinary  exposure  mix  equal  vol. 

Iron  Dewalopar.— Potassium  oxalate  sol.  (1  and  4}  80  parts,  ferroua 
sulphate  sol.  (1  and  4)  20  parts,  dist.  water  20  parts.  To  ea^  4  oz.  of  the 
mixed  developer  add  irom  0  to  80  drops  ten  per  cent.  sol.  potassium  bromidey 
and  80  drops  sol.  sodium  hyposulphite  (1  and  200). 

BnlMrtratmn  or  Freliininary  Fr«paratioii.— Soluble  silicate  of 
soda  1  part,  white  of  en  5  parts,  water  60  parts.    Beat  to  froth  and  filter. 

FlSEiluc. — Sat.  sol.  of  sod.  hypo.  1  pint,  sat.  sol.  of  alum  2  pints,  mixed. 

Cowttu's  Otoarins  Bolntion.— Alum  1  part,  citric  add  2  parts, 
water  10  parts.    Edwards  makes  this  sherry  ooloured  with  perchloride  iron. 

BdAT's  IKetliOd  of  Tntonrtfloatlon.— The  negative  is  whitened  by 
soaking  in  sat.  sol.  of  mercuric  diloride,  and  after  thorough  rinsing  immersed 
in  potass,  cyan.  10  parts,  potass,  iod.  5  parts,  mercuric  chloride  5  parts,  water 
2,000  parts.  As  film  becomes  dark  brown,  the  actinic  opacity  is  increased ; 
but  prolonged  action  causes  brown  tint  to  become  lighter,  until  at  hut  tiie 
negative  is  no  denser  than  at  first. 

Fol'B  BaekliiB  81i«otfl.— A  chromographio  naste  is  prepared  with 
gelatine  1  .part,  water  2  parts,  glyoorine  1  part,  ana  a  very  small  addition 
of  Indian  ink.  Strong  paper  or  ahixting  is  coated,  and  the  sheets  are  laid, 
iisoe  downward,  on  waxed  glass  to  set.    Press  to  oaek  of  glass  plate. 

Thb  Wxt  Collodiom  Phocbss; 

The  Hltrate  Bfttli.— Water  14  oz.,  nit.  silver  1  oz..  nitric  add  1  drop. 
Before  using  coat  a  small  plate,  and  immerce  it  for  20  mmutes. 

Oloanlns  Preparation  fat  New  Plataa.— Alcohol  4  oz..  Jewel- 
ler's rouge  i-o%.t  liquid  ammonia  ^-oz. 

r ilm-removliiir  Fickle  fat  Old  Platee.— Water  1  pint,  sulphuric 
add  4  fluid  oz.,  bichromate  potassium  4  oz. 

Snbelraium,— Whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  6  pints  of  water,  and  1  dr. 
liq.  ammon. 

Nentive  Collodion  fat  Iron  Dewelopment.— Alcohol  1  pint, 
pyroxyline  of  Stable  quality  250  grains,  shake  well  and  add  ether  3  pints. 
Iodize  thie  by  mixing  Mnth  one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  i  pinf^  iod. 
ammon.  80  grains,  iod.  cadm.  80  grains,  brom.  ammon.  40  grains. 

Normal  Iron  Developer.— Water  10  oz.,proto-sulphate  iron  i  oz., 
gladal  acetic  add  k  oz.,  alcohol  2  oz.  The  amount  of  proto^sulphate 
iron  may  be  diminiuied  to  4  oz.  when  fiQl  contrasts  are  desired,  or  increased 
to  1  oz.  when  contrasts  are  unduly  marked.  With  new  bath  quantity  of 
alcohol  may  be  reduced  to  4  oz. ;  but  when  bath  is  old  more  is  wanted. 

Tntenetfying  Bolntion.— Water  6  oz.,  dtric  add  76  grains,  pyro.  80 
grains.    Wh.en  used,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath  to  each  ounce. 

Lead  Inteneifleatlon.— After  neg.  washing,  immerse  in  dist.  water 
100  parts,  red  pruss.  potash  6  parts,  and  mt.  lead  4  parte.  When  it  is  vellowiah 
white  wash  and  immerse  in  hquid  sulphide  ammon.  1  part,  water  i  parts. 

Fixins  Bolntion.—!.  Potass,  cyanide  200grains,  water  10  oz.  2.  flat, 
sol.  of  sod.  hypo. 

Vamieli.— Shellac  2  oz.,  sandarao  2  oz.,  Canada  balsam  1  dr.,  oil  of 
avender  1  oz.,  alcohol  16  oz. 

PaiBTIKG  PB00S8BS8. 

iUbnmen  BUztnre  fbr  Paper.— White  of  egg  18  oz.,  600  rib. 
ammon.  dilor.  in  2  os.  of  water.    Beat  to  a  froth,  stand^  and  filter. 

flnniritlTlng  Bolntion.— Nit.  silver  60  grs.,  water  1  oz.,  sod.  carb.  h  gr. 

Aeotate  Tonlns  Bath.— Chl.  gold  1  gr.,  acet.  soda  20  grs.,  water  8  oz. 

Unie  do.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  whiting  80  gre.,  boiling  water  8  oz.,  sat.  aol. 
ohl.  lime  1  drop.    Filter  cold. 

Biearbonate  do.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  bicarb,  soda  8  ps.,  water  8  oz. 

Fizins  Batli.— Sodium  hypo.  4  oz..waterlpint,bq.  ammon.  80  drops. 

Bedncer  for  Deep  Prints.— Cyan,  potass.  0  grs.,  hq.  ammon.  6  diopa, 
water  1  pint. 

Bneauetic  Paste.— Best  white  wax  1  oz.,  oil  of  turpentine  5  ox. 

Senaitimins  Bath  Ibr  Caz1>on  Tiaene.— Bidiromate  potash  1^  os., 
water  30  oz.,  ammonia  1  dr.,  methylated  spirit  4  oz. 

Bnamel  Collodion.- Tough  pyroxyline  120  grs.,  methylated  alcohol 
10  oz.,  ether  10  oz.,  castor  oil  20  drops. 

Xonntant.— 1.  Fresh  solution  of  best  white  gum.    3.  F^esh  staroh. 

Collotjrpic  BnlMrtratnui.— Soluble  glass  8  parts,  white  of  egg  7  parts, 
water  10  parts. 

CoUotypio  Senaitiwe  Coating— Bidiromate  potash  ^  oz.,  gela- 
tine 2^  oz.,  water  22  oz. 

CoUotjpie  Btchins  Flnid.— Olycetine  150  parts,  ammonia  60  parts, 
saltpetre  0  parts,  water  26  parts. 

Printing  on  Pahrie.— Bemove  all  dressing  from  fkbric  by  boiling 
in  water  containing  a  little  uotash,  dry,  and  albumenice  with  ammonium 
chloride  2  grammes,  water  250  cubic  cents.,  and  the  white  of  2  eggs,  all 
bein^  well  beaten  together .  A  70-grain  silver  bath  is  used,  and  the  remain- 
ing operations  are  as  for  paper. 

Cyanotjrpe  Printing.— Water  l  os.,  red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferri- 
cyanide)  1  dr.,  ammonio  citrate  of  iron  1  dr.  Prepare  and  preserve  m  the 
dark.    Float  the  paper  and  dry.    Fixation  bj  mere  soaking  in  water. 

Various. 

Lnckardt'a  BetoneUns  Vamisli.— Alcohol  300  parts,  sandarao 
50  parts,  camphor  5  parts,  castor  oil  10  parts,  Venice  turpentine  5  parts. 

BflCatt  Vamieh.— Sandarac  18  parts,  mastic  4  parts,  ether  200  parts, 
benzole  80  to  100  parts. 

Bncanatlc  Paste.— Best  white  wax, in  shreds,  1  oz.,  torpentine  5  ci. ; 
dissolve  in* gentle  heat,  and  apply  cold  with  piece  of  flannel. 

'FKBaOTTPES. 

Collodion. "-Ammonium  iodide  86  grains,  oudmium  iodide  25  grains 
cadmium  bromide  20  grains,  pyroxyline  70  grains,  alcohol  5  os.,ethar6  oa. 
Bath.-  Silver  nitrate  1  oz.,  water  10  oz.,  nitric  add  1  drop. 
Bereloper.- Ferrous  sulphate  1  oz.,  glao.  acetic  add  1  oa.,  water  18  or» 
Fiadns  and  Vamitfi.— Same  as  wet  collodion  prooeas. 
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DROFS  OP  LIQUID. 

PHovoamAPHBBS  80  ofteD  employ  liqaida  in  the  form  of 
drops  that  some  experiments  leoently  made  by  M.  Boy  mond, 
to  get  at  the  weight  and  volnme  of  certain  drops,  mutt  have 
an  inforeBt  for  them.  We  all  of  ns  know  that  drops  vary 
very  mooh  in  sise,  and  we  can  gaess,  if  we  do  not  know, 
that  drops  of  water  and  drops  of  alcohol  are  of  different 
weight.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  usual  among  photographers 
to  regard  a  minim  as  made  up  of  a  fixed  number  of  drops, 
no  naatter  how  these  drops  are  formed,  or  of  what  liquid  they 
oonaiat  Now  M.  Boymend  tells  us  some  very  interesting 
pmnts  on  the  forming  of  drops,  and  has  tabulated  the  weight 
of  such  liqoids  as  are  most  in  use  in  chemical  and  other 
manipulations. 

In  the  first  place,  M.  Boymond  reminds  us  that  the  weight 
of  a  drop  depends  upon  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  tube 
from  which  the  liqald  falls,  and  not  upon  the  interior  dimen- 
rionfl,  the  latter  having  only  an  infiaence  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  liquids  flow. 

Next,  the  natore  of  the  liquid  (water,  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  acetic  acid)  alone  influences  the  weight  of  a 
drop,  no  matter  what  proportion  of  soluble  matter  it  may 
oo&tain. 

Thirdly,  to  obtain  drops  of  distilled  water,  going  twenty 
to  ft  gramme  (temperature  15^  0.)  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
dropping-tube  with  an  exterior  diameter  measuring  exactly 
three  millimetres. 

Usinff  this  three*millimetre  tube,  M.  Boymond  has 
established  the  weight  of  drops  of  various  liquids  as  under  :— 

One  gramme  of 

Distilled  water...         ...    equal  to 

Alcohol  of  90*>...     *  ... 

„       of  60^ 

Alcoholic  tincture  with 
alcohol  of  60<^ 
„     of  80^ 


9> 


20  drops 

61 

52 


9f 


-     of  90O 
An  ethereal  tincture 


If 


.*• 


53 
57 
61 

82 
48 
50 


»> 


A  fatty  oil  ^variable)  about 

A  volatile  oil  (variable)  about. . . 

An  aqueous  solution,  diluted  or  satu- 

*••'*•    ••         ...        ..»        ...        ... 

A  wine  (variable  according  to  amount 

of  alcohol)     83  to  85 

Lsndannm  (variable)  about    ...      88  to  35 


20 


If 
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JUSTICE  GROVE  ON  PATENTS. 

Ma.  Jumoi  GaoTB,  who  laboured  among  the  pioneers  of 
photography,  and  who,  if  not  the  first  toprodace  a  printing 
■orfaoe  by  the  etching  of  a  Dagueneotype  plate,  was  at 
least  among  the  first  to  effect  this,  has,  in  the  case  of 


Neilson  v.  Rosenthal,  made  some  highly  pertinent  remarks 
upon  the  patent  question  ;  and  if  those  readers  who  con- 
template taking  out  patents  in  relation  to  photography 
will  study  what  Mr.  Justice  Grove  has  tq  sav,  we  may  hope 
that  in  the  future  our  patent  columns  will  record  fewer 
claims  for  processes  and  methods  which  have  long  been  in 
use  and  are  well  known,  and  fewer  specifications  intended  to 
conceal  and  mislead.    Mr.  Justice  Grove  said : — 

Originally  the  Crown  granted  monopoliea,  and  could  grant 
monopolies  for  almoBt  anything  it  liked.  The  Crown  granted 
monopolies  on  salt,  sugar,  or  anything  elae^  excluding  other 
persons  from  that  monopoly ;  but  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  a 
statute  was  passed,  whicii  remains  law  to  this  day,  declaring  that 
monopolies  diould  be  abolished ;  or  rather  it  declared  that  they 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  except  Letters  Patent 
granted  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  of  any  manner  of  new 
manufacture  (I  am  quoting  from  memoiy,  and  if  I  am  not  right 
counsel  will  correct  me,  for  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  statute 
before  me),  which  others  could  not  have  used ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
person  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  monopoly  to  preclude  other 
persons  from  using  for  fourteen  years  (which  was  the  term 
originally  given,  but  it  is  not  material  how  long  at  present, 
because  this  is  within  fourteen  years),  any  manner  of  new  manu- 
focture,  except  the  true  and  fint  inventor.  Therefore,  the  in- 
vention must  be  new.  It  must  not  have  been  used  before,  and 
it  must  be  an  invention  of  a  manufacture.  An  invention  of  an 
idea  or  mathematical  principle  alone,  mathematical  formula,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  For 
instance,  supposing  a  person  discovered  that  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  that  is  an  abstract  dis- 
covery, and  would  not  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  It  must  be  a 
manufacture,  and  it  must  be  a  manufacture  which  must  be  new 
in  this  realm.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  was  found  necessary  for 
Uie  protection  of  the  public  that  the  Patentee  should  enrol  a 
specification,  and  in  that  he  was  required  to  describe  the  nature 
of  his  invention,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  public  might  know 
what  his  invention  really  is,  so  that  they  may  not  unintention- 
ally infringe  it,  and  so  that  they  may  know  what  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  using  without  his  leave  or  Ueence.  He  must  also 
describe  the  means  of  performing  lus  invention,  in  order  that 
when  his  patent  expires,  people  may  know  how  to  make  it. 
Letters  Patent  are,  in  fact,  granted  to  a  person,  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  enrols  a  speciflcation  in  which  he  states 
truly  the  nature  of  his  invention  and  the  means  of  performing  it. 

Otherwise  a  patentee  might  do  this :  first  of  all,  he  might  say 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  his  invention,  and  he  might  simply 
desoril^  the  thing  he  makes,  e^.,  *'  This  stay  is  my  patent,"  and 
than  the  public  might  say,  **  In  this  stay  there  is  a  good  deal  that 
is  old  as  well  as  something  that  may  be  new ;  the  cloth  is  old,  the 
whalebone  is  old,  the  direction  of  Uie  whalebone  or  the  direction 
of  the  cloth  is  old,  and  the  gores  are  old,"  and  therefore  the  public 
would  not  know,  unlew  he  specified  it^  what  the  patentee  claimed 
to  be  his  invention,  and  the  public  would  not  know  whether  they 
were  infringing  or  not  when  they  made  other  sets  of  stays. 
They  might  Imow  that  he  did  not  claim  the  gores,  for  instance, 
but  when  they  made  a  gore,  th^  might  be  ixiirin^g  his  patent. 
Therefore,  he  is  bound  to  state  in  what  the  nature  of  his 
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inTention  consiittB.  Then  he  is  also  bound  so  to  deecribe  it  in 
his  specification  as  that  any  workman  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  being  a  practical  workman,  would  know  how  to  make 
it ;  and  the  reason  of  that  is  this,  that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  when 
the  patent  expired  he  might  have  some  trade  mystery  which 
people  would  not  be  able  actually  to  use  in  accordance  with  his 
invention  (although  they  had  a  right  to  use  it  after  his  invention 
had  expired),  because  they  would  not  know  how  to  make  it. 
That  would  not  apply  to  a  thing  of  this  sort,  but  to  some  things 
it  might  apply.  Therefore  he  is  bound  to  do  these  two  things — 
namely,  to  tell  the  public  what  is  the  nature  of  hit  invention, 
and  to  tell  them  how  the  invention  is  to  be  made  in  practice. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  chemical  invention.  A  man  might  make  a 
chemical  discovery,  and  he  might  claim  a  patent  for  it,  and  call 
it  by  his  own  name,  "Thomas's  this"  or  "Thomas's  that"; 
and  when  the  patent  came  to  an  end,  the  public  might  not  know 
the  least  in  the  world  how  to  make  it,  and  he  would  still  con- 
tinue by  that  means  to  have  a  monopoly  which  he  had  no  right  to 
continue,  and  which  was  granted  to  him  for  14  years  only,  unless 
it  was  prolonged,  and  then,  when  the  14  years  were  at  an  end, 
the  public  might  not  know  how  his  chemical  invention  is  made. 
It  might  be  a  particular  sort  of  varnish.  He  might  make  the 
varnish  and  sell  it  for  14  years,  and  not  tell  the  public  how  it 
was  made,  and  then  he  might  get  not  only  14  years,  but  twice 
or  three  times  14  years'  monopoly  by  keeping  secret  his  manu- 
facture. Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  law  says 
the  Patentee  must  fairly  and  properly  describe  the  nature  of 
hia  invention  in  what  is  now  publicly  ^led  his  claim,  and  also 
the  means  or  mode  by  which  it  can  be  performed. 

A  patented  invention  must  have  some  utility  beyond  that 
which,  with  regard  to  a  particular  thing,  has  been  known  before. 
If  it  has  any  utility  beyond  that,  the  patent  is  good ;  if  it  has 
not  any  such  utility — ^that  is,  if  it  is  not  a  bit  better  than  any- 
thing that  went  before — then  the  patent  is  bad. 

That  brings  me  te  another  matter  which  is  very  important, 
and  which  you  should  have  in  y  iur  mind — namely,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  the  infringement  of  a  patent  to  infringe  the 
whole  of  it.  There  may  be  some  patents  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  infringe  any  part  without  infringing  the  whole  of  it. 
The  claim  may  be  that  the  entire  thing  is  a  novelty.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  such  patents  in  the  present  day,  because,  gene- 
rally, patents  are  for  only  one  or  two  particular  improvements  in 
detail.  But  it  may  theoretically  be  so,  and  in  such  a  case  a  man 
infringes  if  he  infringes  a  subatantial  or  material  part  of  a 
patent,  provided  the  Patentee  in  his  specification  makes  it  mani- 
fest that  that  part  is  material.  Then  again,  if  that  material 
part  which  he  has  infringed  existed  before  the  patent,  the  patent 
la  bad,  because  the  Patentee  has  claimed  that  as  beint(  his  in- 
vention, and  as  having  a  right  to  preclude  others  from  using 
that  which  others  have  a  f  uU  right  to  use.  His  patent  is  bad  S. 
he  haa  claimed  that  which  he  has  no  right  to  daim.  In  apply- 
ing your  minds  to  this  case,  you  will  apply  the  same  nde  to 
the  question  of  infringement  that  you  do  to  the  question  of 
novelty.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  that.  The  Patentees 
use  the  word  "substantially"  in  their  claim  thus:  ''in  an 
oblique  direction  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein- 
before deicribed."  That  word,  to  my  mind,  is  an  utterly  and 
entirely  oaaless  word,  because  the  law  gives  it  him  without  using 
it.  The  law  says,  if  a  man,  although  not  literally  infringing  the 
letter  of  the  patent,  yet  substantially  infringes  it,  it  is  an  in- 
fringement. But  Uien  you  must  apply  the  same  words  to  the 
novdty.  You  must  not  tie  it  down  on  one  side,  if  I  may  use 
the  expressien,  and  eolai^ge  it  for  the  other.  For  instance,  take 
this  illustration.  If  the  Patentee's  patent  is  intended  to  be  for 
seams  straight  in  themselves,  placed  vertically  with  regard  to 
the  perpendicular  of  the  body,  a  man  who  uses  the  straight  seams 
will  infringe  the  patent.  But  then,  supposing  a  man  uses  a  seam 
slightly  curved.  If  that  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  then 
the  man  infringes  the  patent,  although  the  seam  he  uses  is  not 
quite  straight,  but  is  nearly  straight,  because  he  would  "sub- 
btantially  "  infringe  the  patent.  But  then  you  must  apply  the 
same  rules  to  the  alleged  anticipation.  If  the  Patentees  have  a 
right  to  daini,  as  substantially  their  invention,  slightly  curved 
lines,  then  slightly  curved  lines  made  and  used  before  this  patent 
would  be  an  anticipation  of  the  invention.  They  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  They  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the  word  "  sub- 
stantially "  in  suppoit  of  their  invention,  and  ignore  the  word 
•*  substantially  "  in  respect  of  anticipations  of  their  invention. 
You  must  administer  the  same  measure,  so  to  speak,  to  both.  If 
the  Patentees  say,  "  Our  invention  is  nominally  a  straight  line  " 
(we  cannot  have  an  abiolutely  straight  line  in  practice),  "  and, 
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therefore,  if  a  man  curves  it  a  little  he  infringes  our  invention,' 
then  they  are  met  with  this  answer  :  "  If  you  claim  to  thai  ex- 
tent, and  say  your  invention  is  either  for  straight  lines  or  for 
lines  which  have  a  small  degree  of  curvature,  and  it  is  proved 
that  emaXl  degree  of  curvature  haa  been  used  before,  then  the 
smaU  degree  of  curvature  is  as  much  an  anticipation  of  the  in- 
vention as  a  straight  line."  You  must  apply  the  same  rule  to 
both.  A  Patentee  cannot  claim  for  his  patent  the  privilege  of  a 
different  construction  of  the  same  word.  If  a  man  claims  a 
curved  line,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  curved  line  has 
been  used  before,  his  invention  is  bad.  He  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  what  proportion  of 
photographic  patents  would  stand  if  measnred  by  the 
rigorons,  butstriotly  jost,  rules  of  Mr.  Jastio6',GroYe ;  bat  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  trial  of  patent  actions,  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  jadge  is  actnally  competent  to  deal 
with  the  complex  technical  points  raised.  But  let  ns  hope 
that  the  new  patent  law  will  inaugurate  a  period  when  some 
efifoit  will  be  made  to  have  patent  cases  tried  before  jadj^es 
whose  training  and  education  have  fitted  them  to  deal  with 
them. 


8T0KBS  ON  LIGHT. 

Professor  G.  G.  Stokes  publishes,  through  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  the  first  of  three  Yolnmes  on  b'ght. 
This  first  Yolume  which  is  now  announced  treats  of  the 
Nature  ofUght,  and  from  it  are  extracted  the  following, 
relative  to  the  two  theories  of  light,  yiz.,  the  emission  and 
undalatory  theories. 

^^FrimA  facte  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  emission.  It  lends  itself  at  once  to  the  explanation  of 
the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light,  and  the  existence  of  rays  and 
shadows.  It  falls  in  at  once  with  the  law  of  aberration.  The 
laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  admit  of  an  easjr  explanation  in 
accordance  with  it ;  at  least  if  we  accept  the  existence  of  both 
reflection  and  refraction ;  for  according  to  this  theory  we  should 
have  expected  beforehand  that  liffht  would  have  been  either  re- 
flected or  redbracted,  according  toicircumstances,  not  that  incident 
light  should  have  been  divided  into  a  portion  reflected  and  a 
portion  refracted. 

"  The  theory  of  undulations,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  at  the 
outset  considerable  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  it  requires  us 
to  suppose  that  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar  spaces  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  vacuum,  but  a  plenum ;  that  though  destitute 
of  ponderable  matter  they  are  filled  with  a  substance  of  some 
kind,  constituting  what  we  call  a  medium,  or  vehicle  of  trans- 
mission of  the  supposed  undulations.  'When  I  speak  of  this 
medium  as  a  substance,  or  as  material,  I  mean  that  it  must 
possess  that  distinctive  property  of  matter,  inertia ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  finite  time  must  be  required  to  generate  in  a  finite  portion 
of  it  a  finite  velocity." 

"  The  necessity  of  assuming  the  existence  of  some  kind  of 
substanoe  in  what  we  oommoi^y  speak  of  as  a  vacuum  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  serious  preluninarv  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  reception  of  the  theory  of  undulations.  A  far  more  for- 
midable difficulty  appeared  at  first  to  be  presented  by  the  ex- 
istence of  rays  and  shadows.  It  was  this  that  led  Newton  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  emission,  tiiough  even  he  was  led  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  on  light  to  suppose  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  medium  through  which  the  particles  of  light  moved,  and 
in  which  they  were  capable  in  certain  casee  of  exciting  a  sort  of 
undulation.  But  the  supposition  of  particles  darted  forth 
seemed  to  him  necessary  to  account  for  shadows." 

"  There  is  no  difference  of  explanation  as  regards  light  and  as 
regards  sound,  save  what  depends  on  the  difference  of  scale 
entailed  by  the  difference  of  wave-length.  Take  as  regards  light 
the  case  of  a  small  drcoUr  hole,  say  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  of  distances  from  ^e  luminous  ^oint  to  the  screen 
in  which  the  hole  is  pierced,  and  from  that  agam  to  the  screen  on 
which  the  light  is  received,  of  say  8  feet  4  inches,  or  100  inches, 
each.  In  this  case,  renrding  the  luminous  patch  on  the  screen 
as  a  whole,  there  would  be  no  great  diffusion  of  light,  but  the 
phenomena  of  diffraction  would  nevertheless  be  fairly  prononnced. 
There  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  case  of  diffraction  for  sound  ; 
bat  on  what  scale  ?    Take  50  incneB  as  the  length  of  a  wave  of 
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sound,  wliich  would  correspond  to  a  musical  note  of  moderate 
pitch.  Taking  i^i^^  part  of  an  inch  as  the  wave-leogth  for  light, 
the  length  of  the  wave  of  sound  will  be  two-and-a-half  million 
times  as  great  as  the  wave-length  of  light  Consequently,  to 
obtain  the  corresponding  case  of  diffraction  for  sound,  oar  *  small  ' 
eireular  hole  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  diameter  of  rather  more 
than  four  miles,  sajr  four  imles,  and  tiie  distance  from  the  source 
of  sound  to  the  hcle  through  which  it  passes,  and  from  that^ 
again,  to  the  place  where  the  sound  is  listened  to,  would  have  to 
be  4,000  miles  each. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  existence  of  rays,  which  formed 
the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  early  reception  of 
the  theory  of  undulations,  is  now  shown  to  belong  to  a  class 
of  phenomena,  those  of  diffraction,  the  complete  and  marvellously 
■hnple  explanation  of  which  afforded  by  the  theory  of  undula- 
tions now  forms  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  that  theory." 

The  Becond  of  Dr.  Stokes'  Yolumes  will  deal  with 
*'  Beacarches  in  which  light  has  been  used  aa  a  means  of 
iiiTeatigation,"  in  which  we  may  expect  a  reference  to 
photomphy;  and  the  third  will  treat  of  **  Light  con- 
siderea  in  relation  to  its  beneficial  effects." 


PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Thb  past  few  years  have  aboanded  in  exhibitions.  In  the 
north,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  midlands,  exhibitions  hare 
followed  one  another  thick  and  fast,  and  photographers 
no  longer  grumble  at  the  expense  of  framing  pictures 
which  are  to  be  shown  all  round  the  country.  Certainly, 
photographic  societies  which  have  the  welfare  of  their 
members  at  heart,  no  less  than  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy itself,  can  do  no  better  than  foster  these  periodical 
gatherings. for  the  best  demonstration,  after  all,  of  advance- 
ment  in  the  art  is  afforded  by  a  display  of  the  pictures 
that  are  produced  year  after  year.  The  members  oenefit, 
because  they  have  placed  before  them,  side  by  side  with 
their  own  work,  some  of  the  best  productions  of  their 
brethren  from  afar ;  while  the  progress  of  photography  is 
served  by  the  fact  that  the  producers  of  good  pictures  are 
thus  afforded  more  ample  means  of  showing  these  to  the 
puUic.  As  photography  suffers  much  from  lack  of  pub- 
fishers  to  put  before  the  world  pictures  of  merit,  these 
exhibitions  of  photographs  all  over  the  kingdom  are,  in 
the  absence  of  such  publishers,  the  best  way  to  make 
new  pictures  known. 

Photographers,  therefore,  have  much  to  be  grateful  for 
to  the  societies  of  our  big  towns  which  foster  undertakings 
of  this  sort  The  pictures  framed  for  the  London  Exhi- 
bitions— for  the  collections  in  proTincial  towns  are  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  photographs  from  Pall  Mall^are 
forwarded  subsequently  ^to  yarious  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  the  exhuiitor,  no  less  than  the  local  visitor,  gains 
by  the  arrangement  Nay,  there  may  possibly  be  some 
who  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  mounting  prints  to 
be  shown  only  in  London,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  frames  can  be  sent  elsewhere  afterwards, 
before  committing  themselves  to  an  outlay ;  so  that  the 
provincial  exhibitions  also  aid  that  of  London  indirectly. 

Again,  there  is  this  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
gatherings  of  provincial  Societies,  when  these  give 
awav  m^als;  they  serve  to  equalise  and  "trim"  any 
donbtfal  awards,  and  to  emphasise  awards  which  mav  be 
thought  to  be  doubtful.  To  take  a  recent  example  of  the 
latter  kind.  Sir.  West,  of  Goeport,  secured  a  medal  in 
Pall  Mali  for  his  frame  of  yachts.  Were  these  really  worth 
a  medal,  or  had  the  London  jury  erred  on  the  side  of 
good-nature  in  making  the  award  ?  This  was  the  question 
that  arose  afterwai^s.  Bat  NewcasUe-on-Tyne  and 
Bristol  at  once  disposed  of  the  matter  satisfactorily  by 
definitely  clinchiog  the  previous  judgment 

In  the  case  of  pictures  which  are  not  honoured  in 
London,  but  which  earn  4istinctiou  in  the  provinces,  ther^ 


is,  as  a  rule,  equal  cause  for  satisfaction.  Not  only  are 
judges  only  men,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  err,  bat  they  are 
sometimes  men  ill-fitted  to  be  judges ;  men  who  act  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  who  are  honest,  straight- 
forward, and  just,  and  yet  make  woefal  mistakes  by 
reason  of  their  lack  of  experience  and  acumen. 

The  jadges  of  provincial  exhibitions  are  not  influenced 
by  the  verdict  of  the  London  jadges,  or,  if  they  are,  the 
influence  is  rather  to  reverse  that  verdict  We  mean  that 
a  sort  of  induction  arises,  positive  approval  inducing 
negative  approval,  and  negative,  again,  positive.  There  is 
not  much  harm  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  it  leads  to 
a  more  uniform  distribution  of  awards.  In  any  case,  as 
we  cannot  expect  perfection  in  the  bestowal  of  honours, 
we  thus  get  a  sort  of  give-and-take  arrangement,  which^ 
probably,  is  the  best  that  can  be  effected. 

In  readjusting  the  balance  of  awards,  then,  and  in  ex- 
hibiting te  their  members  and  the  pubUo  generally  the 
best  pictures  produced  in  this  country  and  abroad,  our 
provincial  societies  do  a  vast  amount  of  good ;  and  we  hope, 
now  that  we  have  duly  acknowledged  9ie  obligation,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  without  offence  on  two  points  in 
connection  with  certain  exhibitions  out  of  Lonaon  that 
have  scaroely  received  due  recognition.  The  first  is  in  re- 
spect to  ref  asing  awards  to  old  pictures.  Of  course  no 
Society  is  likely  to  give  medal  after  medal  to  the  same 
picture  every  year,  and  it  is  an  unwritten  law,  indeed,  in 
exhibitions,  that  ihe  same  work  cannot  be  exhibited  twice. 
But  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  Provincial  Society  to  secure 
the  best  collection  possible,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  invi- 
tations are  sent  out  broadcast  to  photographers  to  forward 
pictures.  N o w,  unless  the  ace  of  contributions  is  distinctly 
mentioned,  it  is  but  natural  in  these  cireumstancee  for  a 

Shotogiapher  to  send  in  the  best  things  he  has  ever  pro- 
uced,  provided  always  they  have  not  Men  exhibited  before 
in  that  locality.  In  net,  the  Society  and  the  photographer 
are  generally  at  one  in  the  matter  so  far,  for  the  former 
is  always  desirous  of  including  In  its  collection  popular 
and  attractiye  pictures  that  have  been  so  well  spoken 
of  and  so  justly  honoured  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
As  regards  the  exhibiting  of  the  pictures,  then,  both  parties 
are  content,  and  it  is  only  when  the  awards  begin  to  be 
talked  about  that  any  jdimcultv  arises.  Shall  Mr.  Sun- 
shine have  a  medal  for  his  well-known  picture,  "  Butter 
for  Breakfast,"  or  Mr.  Shadow  receive  a  prize  for  that 
*^  Breaking  Mom  "  study  he  did  years  affo?  Both  pro- 
ductions are  exceedinglv  meritorious,  no  doubt,  but  they 
are  almost  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  have  becai  hawked 
round  the  eoantxr  to  every  exhibition  to  set  a  medal  fpr 
thfir  owners,  ft  is  surely  high  time  Uiat  something 
fresher  and  newer  should  receive  the  honours,  argue  the 
judges,  and  '* Butter  for  Breakfast"  and  "Breaking 
Morn  "  are  consequently  left  out  in  the  oold. 

"  And  a  good  job,  too  1 "  will  be  the  general  exclamation, 
in  which  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  jom.  Only,  is  such  a 
course  fair?  If  Mr.  Sunshine  and  Mr.  Shadow  have  been 
tempted  to  send  their  work  by  a  oironlar  in  which  nothing 
is  said  of  old  pictures,  and  if  their  respective  pietures  are, 
despite  the  date  of  production,  still  the  best  tnings  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  new  to  that  locality,  these  gentlemen  are 
surely  entitled  to  the  honours.  It  will  not  do  for  hanging 
committee  or  judge  to  take  upon  themselves  to  say  that 
age  has  excluded  a  picture  when  no  proviso  of  this  nature 
appears  upon  Uie  programme.  If  the  officers  of  a  Sodetj 
are  willing  to  accept  such  pictures  into  their  collection 
because  the  prints  are  attractive  and  the  Society  is  ready 
to  absorb  the  credit  which  such  pictures  bring  to  their 
collection,  then  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  letting 
these  works  have  medals,  if  it  is  tiieir  due.  Old  pictures, 
even  if  not  previously  exhibited,  can  easily  be  excluded 
from  an  exhibition,  by  putting  a  line  in  the  programme  to 
that  effect,  and  it  is  unfortunate  this  is  not  done  if  old 
pictures  are  to  be  denied  honours. 

4nd  %\n^  first  poi&t  loads  us  to  the  second,  which  is' 
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equally  important,  yiz.,  the  olaasification  of  pictares  for 
medals.  The  jadges  nominated  by  a  Society  are  sapposed 
to  aot  free  ana  independently,  and  bo,  doabtless,  they  do, 
directly  they  begin  their  work.  Bat  it  may  happen  that 
their  action,  free  and  independent  as  it  is,  runs  up  and 
down  a  groove  already  made  for  them.  For  instance,  it 
may  happen  that  a  medal  is  to  be  given  for  landscapes,  and 
the  jadges,  therefore,  begin  by  looking  over  the  Letnd- 
Boapes.  To  facilitate  the  work,  the  landscapes  have  all 
been  hang  together,  so  the  jadges  have  nougat  to  do  but 
confine  their  attention  to  a  section  of  the  pictures.  But 
who  has  hang  the  landscapes  together,  and  pronounced 
upon  the  all-important  question,  what  is  a  landscape  and 
wnat  is  not  a  landscape  ?  The  person  or  persons  who  have 
done  this  have  a  lot  to  answer  for  in  making  the  award ; 
for  although  a  resolute  member  of  the  jury  may  look 
about  bim  a  bit,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  influence  the  judg- 
ment There  is  a  foreshore  with  a  boat  and  the  crisp 
waves  beyond ;  why  is  not  that  among  the  landscapes  i 
Because,  is  the  answer  given,  it  has  been  considered  a 
sea-study,  or  to  come  under  the  heading  of  instantaneous 
work.  But  who  is  it  who  takes  upon  himself  to  say  it 
shall  only  come  under  the  heading  of  instantaneous  work  ? 
It  is  true  there  is  water  in  the  picture,  and  it  has  been 
secured  with  a  drop  shutter,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
landscape.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  repeated 
indefinitely. 

Some  time  ago  we  spoke  about  the  absurdity  of  throw- 
ing every  picture  in  which  figures  found  a  place,  out  of 
the  category  of  landscapes,  as  if  painters  never  put  a 
figure  into  their  works  of  thisclas*.  Unless  it  was  a  bald 
bit  of  country  made  up  merely  of  hedgerows,  grassy  slopes, 
and  trees,  a  photographer  had  no  claim  to  the  landscape 
class,  and  thus  those  who  attempted  to  introduce  a  little 
''life,**  or  to  give  *'  an  eye  **  to  their  picture  by  means  of 
animated  nature,  were  relegated  to  the  *< genre  *'claas,  where 
the  prizes  were  few  and  scant.  The  *^  Instantaneous  " 
class  leads  to  the  same  difficulty.  Let  us  suppose  a 
medal  or  series  of  medals  to  be  given  for  this  work ;  how 
is  the  word  *'  instantaneous  "  to  be  defined,  and  are  we  to 
include  only  tours  de  force  ^  or,  so  to  speak,  marvels  of  rapid 
exposure  in  the  category  ?  Such  things  as  a  man  leaping 
a  gate,  or  a  horse  running,  are  wonders  in  a  way,  if  well 
done,  but  they  are  not  more  instantaneous  pictures  than 
some  of  the  little  landscapes  that  Grale  and  Bnghtman  have 
shown  us.  Tet  these  last  ex%mples  of  still  life  would  never 
be  classed  as  'instantaneous,"  but  would  have  to  take 
their  chance,  side  by  side  with  big,  broad,  landscapes, 
whose  effects  eclipse  them  entirely. 

It  would,  then,  we  submit,  be  better  if  in  future  our 
exhibitions  were  to  admit  no  pictures  but  those  qualified 
to  take  medals  (if  medals  form  part  of  the  programme), 
and  if  only  those  appointed  as  jadges  should  classify  the 
pictures,  supposing  the  awards  are  divided  into  classes. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  however,  we  repeat  what  we 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  less  classification  there 
is  the  better.  An  exceedingly  good  plan  is,  to  place  a 
certain  number  of  medals  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  and 
to  depend  upon  these  gentlemen  to  make  the  best  distri- 
bution they  oani  of  such  awards. 


FBENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
The  Favloffski  Process— Mbchamical  FRDrriNa  with 
Gum—New  PHOxo-ENGRAviNa  Process— M.  Mauduit's 
Blectrio  Shutter— Wide  Angle  Lenses  on  Rozmouski's 
Principle— Death  of  T.  B.  Dumas— Exposures  and 
Photometric  Tables. 

TAe  Pav}4>ffM  Process.-^AiUt  reading  the  description  of 
this  process  in  the  last  number  hot  one  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  I  was  struck  with  the  possibility  of 
adapting  it  to  oeramio  decoration.  Unfortunately,  the 
process  was  not  fully  dmribed^  asipany  meMdlio  oxidee  and! 


other  colouring  matters  are  altered  by  bichromate  of  pot* 
ash,  resulting  in  combinations  not  sensitive  to  light,  wnile 
the  oxide  is  modified,  as  with  oxide  of  iroo,  for  instance. 
The  same  thing  does  not  occur  when  the  powder  process  is 
employed,  as  the  powder  is  used  dry  with  the  sticky  glass, 
ana  no  time  allowed  for  a  chemical  action  to  produce  any 
harmful  reaction ;  and  as  the  coloured  powder  is  not  applied 
until  after  the  light  has  done  its  work,  there  can  be  no  loss 
of  sensitiveness. 

Method  of  Mechanical  Printinq  with  Gum.— This  led  me 
to  try  a  mechanical  method  of  Woodburytype  printing  with 
ink  made  of  gum-arabic  dissolved  in  water,  added  to  vitri- 
fiable  colouring  matter,  made  sufficiently  thick.  In  my 
first  experiment,  I  made  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  gum- 
arabic^  and  let  it  evaporate  in  the  water-bath  until  it  was  of 
a  semi-syrupy  ponsistency.  The  colouring  powder  ground 
on  a  muller  with  gum-water  was  next  introduced  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  shaking  it  well  to  disperse  the  colour 
throughout.  The  liquid,  filtered  through  muslin,  and  left 
for  a  moment,  was  poured  on  a  Woodburytype  mould  pre- 
viously greased.  A  piece  of  smooth  paper,  having  been 
pressed  against  the  mould  for  a  minute,  was  backed  by  un- 
sized paper  soaked  in  rectified  alcohol,  and  pressure  was  again 
applied  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  alcohol  coagulating 
the  gummy  ink,  allowed  the  image  to  detach  itself  from  the 
mould  just  as  if  gelatinous  ink  had  been  employed.  All 
vitrifiable  powders,  provided  they  are  not  too  heavy  to  be 
held  in  suspension  in  the  gum,  may  be  used  in  this  way. 
The  surface  of  the  paper  ought  to  be  well  sized  and  glossy, 
at  the  same  time  permeable  to  the  alcohol.  The  bare  princi- 
ple of  mv  process  is  here  indicated,  but  details  will  be  given 
after  making  a  sufficient  number  oi  experiments. 

New  Photo 'Engraving  Process. — If  I  mbtake  not,  th^ 
Talbot  photo-engraving  process  consists  in  a  copper  plat® 
coated  with  a  film  of  biohromated  gelatine  exposed  behind  a 
negative,  and  bitten  with  perchloride  of  iron.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  interesting  modifioation  may  be  made.  A 
smooth  plate  of  copper  must  first  be  covered  with  a  five  per 
cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  reiin.  After  evaporation,  the  resin 
will  be  left  on  the  surface  in  a  finely  powdered  state,  and  is 
made  to  adhere  to  the  copper  by  heating  it.  This  done,  a 
print  is  taken  from  a  positive  on  carbon  paper  and  stuck 


is  bitten  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
The  li<]^uid  biting  through  the  gelatine  passes  also  through 
the  resm,  which  gives  a  fine  and  regular  grain  over  the 
whole  surface. 

M,  MandtdCs  Mectric  Shutter, — M.  Mauduit  has  changed 
the  action  of  his  instantaneous  shutters  by  substituting  for 
the  compressed  air  cylinder  another  cylinder  having  iron 
pistons  working  by  electricity.  It  is  very  simple,  and 
allows  of  the  exposure  heiuflr  regulated  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  camera.  The  generator  is  a  pocket  sul- 
phate of  mercury  battery. 

Wide-Angle  Lenses  on  M.  RozmoustrTs  Principle.^Two 
employes  of  M.  Rozmouiki  have  eet  up  together  to  make  the 
wide-angle  lenses  they  had  previously  constructed  with  this 
clever  optician.  The  lenses  are  vefy  small.  The  9  by  12 
and  8  centimetres  focal  length  measures  only  15  millimeties 
in  external  diameter,  by  15  to  16  in  length.  The  13  by  18, 
with  12  cc.  focal  leu|;tb,  is  only  20  millimetres  in  diameter 
by  24  in  length.  They  embrace  an  angle  of  80",  and  are 
excellent,  in  spite  of  their  dimensions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  MM.  Jarres  and  St.  Martin  will  be  encouraged  in  their 
work. 

Death  of  M.  2)iimaf.— The  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
this  illuBtrious  chemist  has  reached  me.  Photography,  in 
particular,  owes  a  ^reat  deal  to  M.  Dumas  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  since  its  birth.  He  assisted  Daguerre  with  his 
purse,  in  his  researches  leading  to  the  discovery  of  fixing  the 
image  on  silver  plates.    But  since  then  he  gave  great  help  to 
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the  art ;  no  one  among  oni  swans  infeeietied  himself  so  much 
in  it  as  he.  His  death  will  be  a  great  loss  to  science,  and 
Damas  did  not  live  to  the  age  of  eighty-fonr  without  ac- 
oompliBhing  the  most  complete  work  that  a  man  ambitions 
in  the  right  sense  oonld  dream  of  realising. 

New  Edition  of  CalciUatwns  for  Exposures  and  PhotO' 
metric  Tables, — The  second  edition  of  my  *'  Calcnl  des  Temps 
de  Fose"  has  just  come  oat  at  the  pablisher's,  Ganthier- 
YillasB.  It  is  the  foreinnner  of  the  *'  Mannel  de  Tonriste 
Fhotogcaphe,*'  with  which  it  will  be  indispensable. 

Lioa  ViDAL. 


TRACING  ON  GLASS  FOB  THE  LANTERN. 

BT  W.   B.  WOODBUBT. 

SoMB  foar  or  Atc  years  ago,  posaibly  more,  I  gave,  in  one  of 
the  almanacs,  a  process  for  tracing  designs  on  glass  for  the 
lantern,  wbioh,  if  it  had  only  been  followed  np,  would,  I 
am  sure,  have  been  mnch  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  such 
things  as  ground  glass  a  la  transparent  slate,  and  other  like 
eystems  would  be  put  entirely  in  the  shade.  It  was  simply 
a  Tarnish  composed  of  dammar  in  benssole  or  chloroform,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  india-rubber  solution  had  been  added. 
After  an  bourns  drying,  it  was  ready  for  use.  With  a  fine 
lithographic  pen  dipped  in  Indian  ink  the  finest  drawing 
can  bd  executed.  I  have  myself  written  my  name  in  full, 
''  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,*'  in  the  diameter  of  a  four- 
penny  piece ;  and  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  damped  card 
attached  temporarily,  have,  by  the  aid  of  drawing  instru- 
ments, made  some  fifty  circles  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of 
inches.  The  adTantages  are  that  the  glass  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  even  under  a  high  power  the  lines  show  no  sign 
of  raggedness. 

I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers,  interested  in  this 
worki  would  give  it  a  trial  and  report  on  ii^^pro  bono  pvbUco. 


POITEVIN'S  PHOTO-RELIEFS. 

BT  WniJAX  LANO,  JUN.* 

Jx  my  former  communication  to  the  Society,  I  zftade  a  passing 
reference  to  what  the  French  diemist,  PoiteTin,  had  done  in  the 
way  of  forming  relief  pictures ;  but  I  was  unable  to  bring  before 
you  any  examples  to  illustrate  his  method  of  procedure.  Since 
oar  last  meeting  I  have  made  sereral  experiments,  following  out, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  the  lines  laid  down  by  Foitevin 
in  his  "  TraiU  des  Impressions  Fhotographiques."  A  copy  of 
this  work  is  lying  on  the  table.  It  is  the  second  edition  brought 
out  last  year  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  who  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a  no 
mean  authority  in  photographic  matters.  Each  chapter  is 
followed  by  an  appendix,  written  by  M.  Vidal,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  enables  the  reader  to  form 
a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  truly  original  nature  of  Foitevin's 


To  show  the  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  reliefs  obtained 
when  employing  a  positive,  and  when  a  positive  picture  and  a 
negative  one,  here  is  a  gelatine  relief  picture  which  has  been 
exposed  behind  a  positive,  and  with  it  the  pflaster  reproduction. 
It  seems  to  me  some  of  you  professional  men  might  revive  with 
advantage  to  yourselves  these  sun-modelled  pictures ;  they  would 
be  something  new,  I  think,  to  the  present  generation.  The  face 
as  seen  in  profile  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  pose ;  further, 
having  got  your  plaster-mould,  oasts  could  be  taken  in  white 
wax.  There  is  no  end  to  the  many  modifications  that  one  could 
work  out  in  these  matters.  To  show  how  perfectly  the 
minutest  detail  is  preserved  in  these  plaster  pictures,  here  is  a 
small  landscape  subject.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  try  the  effect  of  producing  a  plaster  relief  from  a 
photograph  of  some  statae.  I  accordingly  got  a  print  which  you 
see  here ;  it  represents  the  goddess  Hebe.  EUtving  waxed  it  and 
put  it  into  a  frame  in  front  of  a  prepared  film,  on  developing,  the 
mould  presented  the  appearance  it  has  here,  and  the  plaster  cast 
from  it  reproduces  very  fairly  in  bas-relief  the  original  character 
of  the  statue.  It  wants,  of  course,  the  roimded  character  of  the 
original  figure,  but  perhaps,  by  shading  the  outer  portions  of  the 
figure,  a  rounded  character  could  be  conferred  to  the  mould,  and 
subsequently,  of  course,  to  the  plaster  cast.  I  have  not  had, 
however,  the  necessary  time  to  do  anything  in  this  direction. 

I  may  mention  that  the  films  used  in  these  experiments  were 
prepared  from  Nelson's  gelatine,  one  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of 
water,  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  and  glycerine  having  been  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  Foitevin  seems  to  have  worked  with  gela- 
tine pure  and  simple,  but  you  will  readily  understand  that 
plates  prepared  thus  dry  badly.  I  dried  the  plates  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90®  F.  or  thereabouts^not  exceeding  it,  however — in  a 
drying-box  after  England's  pattern.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  was  added  to  the  warm  g^tiue  just  before 
coating,  suflicient  to  give  a  slightly  yellowlBh  colour  to  the  solu- 
tion. Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  a  very  thick  film  is  of 
no  advantage.  In  coating,  I  first  got  a  level  place  on  the  table, 
put  the  plate  down,  and  surrounded  it  witn  strips  of  thick 
plate-glass,  cuttings  of  shop  window  gl^ss,  arrajiged  to  form 
temporary  slides ;  when  set,  the  glass  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
plates  removed  to  the  drying-cupboard*  .  Filled  up  to  the  level 
of  these  thick  glass  sides  there  is  always  a  uniform  quantity  of 
gelatine  left  on  the  plate. 


It  is  not  oidy  interesting,  but  instructive,  to  go  over  the 
ground  travOTsed  by  the  pioneers  of  photography  ;  and  among 
the  many  proceeses  that  have  become  histoncsl,  Helioplastie, 
the  name  given  to  his  process  by  Foitevin,  or  sun-modelUng,  as 
it  may  be  rendered  in  English,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
suggestive.  It  is  simplicity  itself.  There  are  not  many  pro- 
cesses where  all  the  development  required  consists  in  immersing 
the  plate  in  cold  water.  When  we  consider  that  it  was  about 
the  year  1848,  almost  forty  yesrs  ago,  that  Foitevin  conducted 
his  experiments,  the  wonder  is  that  long  eie  this  there  has  not 
been  some  practical  application  of  the  work  he  then  did.  For 
your  inspcOTon  I  have  here  an  intagUo  in  moist  gelatine  pro- 
duced from  a  negative,  and  its  accompanying  plaster  cast  Here 
is  an  electrotype,  got  from  one  of  these  piaster  productions, 
which  wOl  give  sn  infinite  number  of  prints  with  gelatine  ink  in 
a  Woodbiuy  press.  I  have  drawn  one  or  two  just  to  illustrate 
the  principle  before  coming  to  the  meeting,  and  they  can  be 
eoEamined,  althouj^  somewhat  rough  In  appearance ;  this  is  due, 
not  to  any  impenection  in  the  process,  but  to  my  not  having 
prepared  we  plaster  cast  in  a  sumcieBtly  careful  manner  for  the 
deUcate  operation  of  electrotyping. 

•  S«ad  before  the  aiaswow  asd  West  of  8ooilan4  ABWtsar  Vhotegrapliie 
AssotiafloB. 


PHOTO-MlCROaRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  GOODWIN.* 

Those  who  use  the  microscope  for  the  study  of  natural  history 
are  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  photography  as  a  means  of  register- 
ing their  observations  ;  but  the  great  majority  are  deterredfrom 
attempting  its  use  by  the  idea  that  it  is  difficult  as  regards 
manipulation,  and  costly  as  regards  apparatus.  The  various 
text-books  of  microscopy  are  greatly  to  blame  for  this, .  and 
certainly  their  descriptions  of  heliostats,  electric  lamps,  and 
special  microscopes  are  alarming.  I  hope,  however,  to  show  you 
^t  in  these  days  of  dry  plates  much  may  be  done  wiUi  very 
simple  apparatus  and  little  trouble. 

l^ereare  microscopists  whose  interest  lies  rather  in  raising 
the  microscope  to  the  nighest  pitch  of  optical  perfection  than  in 
its  use  for  the  purpose  of  study;  and  doubl^ess,  with  the 
enormous  magnifying  powers  now  at  their  command,  manipula- 
lation  does  become  difficult,  and  apparatus  costly,  when  they 
call  in  the  aid  of  photography  to  test  the  latest  optical  triumph. 
The  other,  and  larger,  class,  who,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  use 
the  microscope  only  as  a  tool  necessary  for  their  work,  would 
welcome  photo-micrographs  for  their  indisputable  truth  and 
manifest  advantages  over  camera^lucida  drawings.  For  such 
work  as  they  require,  you  see  here  all  that  are  necessary — a 
good,  firm  microscope,  a  quarter-plate  camera,  with  dark 
slides  (the  lens,  of  course,  is  removed),  and  a  source  of 
light,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  a  magic  lantern,  although  a 
pan^^  lamp  will  do  as  weU.  The  condenser  between  the 
lantern  and  object  is  the  "  bull's-eye "  provided  with  evenf 
microscope.  The  body  of  the  microscope  should  be  shcsrt,  if 
possible.  Mine,  as  you  see,  has  a  short  body,  with  diding  tube 
for  lengthening.  Ab  this  tube  contains  a  diaphragm  which 
would  lessen  the  field  if  used  full-length,  I  keep  it  pushed  in, 
and  make  up  the  length  by  means  of  this  wider  tube  on  tha 
camera-front  A  pasteboard  tube^  well  blackened,  would  do  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  advinble  that  there  should  not  be  a  ij|;ld 
eonntction  betwixt  tha  miorcsoope  and  the  camens  aa  puttng 
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the  dark  dide  in  place  nught  disturb  the  focus.  The  eye-piece) 
as  a  role,  is  remoyed,  though  yerr  minute  objects  may  require 
its  use,  but  then  the  loss  of  light  is  enormous. 

MicroBGopio  lenses  or  "  objectiyes  "  are,  in  all  good  micro- 
scopes, achromatic  combinations,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
dasses,  wide  angle  and  ordinary.  The  first  have  greater  revolv- 
ing power — ^that  is,  the  power  of  showing  minute  details  of  struc- 
ture which  might  eacape  the  narrow  angle  objectives ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  lattw  have  more  penetratiDg  power  or  "  depth 
of  focus,'  and  when  the  object  is  of  appreciable  thickness  will 
show,  with  comparative  sharpness,  parts  lying  in  different  planes. 
Tins  is  the  more  fortunate,  since  the  oidinary  lenses  are  much 
less  costly  than  those  of  wide  angle,  and  are  the  class  generally 
supplied  with  so-called  '*  collie  '^  or  "  medical "  microscopes. 

Here  is  the  lens  I  find  most  useful ;  it  is  called  a  one-inch  ob- 
jective, and  is  so  called  because  it  has  the  magnifying  power  of 
a  single  lens  of  one  inch  focal  length.  To  increase  its  penetration, 
I  have  reduced  its  aperture  by  a-half  with  a  paper  diaphiagm, 
and  have  still  plenty  of  light.  Here  is  one  of  quarter-inch  focus, 
much  more  powerful.  Here  is  another,  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  spedftl  attention.  It  is  now  of  1}  inch  power,  but  by 
turning  this  collar  I  can  decrease  its  power  by  degrees  to  ih 
inches.  This  means  that  a  comparatively  large  object  may  be 
viewed  as  a  whole,  and  magnified  a  few  diamet^s,  and  then  the 
power  being  increased,  it  may  be  examined  in  detaiL  There  is 
a  scale  on  the  revolving  collar  for  registering  the  power  employed. 
In  photograi>hy  this  lens  is  remarkably  useful,  as  the  object  can 
be  enlaiged  just  sufficiently  to  cover  the  focussing  screen  ;  it  is, 
however,  only  available  for  comparatively  large  objects. 

I  should  like  to  ask  any  of  our  members  who  are  well  up  in 
optics,  if  there  is  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  variable 
lens  like  this  for  landscape  work  ?  It  would  be  peculiarly  useful 
to  us  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  where  at  one  time  we  are  doing  a 
'*  bit"  in  a  glen  with  most  of  the  picture  vdthin  a  few  yards  of 
the  camera,  and  next  minute  have  to  deal  with  hills  ten  miles 
away.  Under  these  oiicumstanoes  a  lens  of  variable  f o«d  length 
would  be  very  desirable. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  photo-micrography  is  to  judge  ex- 
posure. It  varies  with  every  objective  and  vrith  every  object. 
The  thickness,  and  particularly  the  colour,  of  the  preparation 
must  be  considered.  Farts  of  insects  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  tint)  very  non-actinic,  and  require  long  exposures ;  while 
botanical  preparations  are  generally  colourless,  or  green,  and 
require  much  less  time. 

As  a  rule,  with  an  object  which  is  new  to  me,  I  give  an  ex- 
posure which  I  know  must  be  full,  and  develop  mth  hydro- 
kinone,  using  a  minimum  of  sodium  carbonate  to  b^;ia  with. 
The  image  comes  up  very  slowly,  and  is  perfectly  under  control 
When  I  know  the  right  exposure,  I  give  it,  and  use  Edwards' 
developer,  which  seems  to  give  s  very  fine  grain  to  the  negative. 
Too  much  density  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  often  desirable  to 
tnake  lantern  tnmsparencies,  or  gelatine- bromide  prints,  from 
micro-negatives,  and  for  such  work  a  rather  thin  negative,  with 
lots  of  detail,  is  best 

It  is  generally  stated  in  works  on  microscopy  that  the 
dhemical  and  visual  foci  of  objectivee  do  not  ooinode,  and  that 
sfter  focussing,  the  objective  would  be  moved  closer  to  the  object 
to  an  extent  only  to  oe  found  by  experiment.  This  is  doubUees 
toue  in  theory ;  but  so  far  as  any  of  my  lenses  are  concerned,  I 
have  found  that  a  sharply-focussed  image  gives  a  shu^  negative. 
It  will,  however,  be  found  that,  when  using  a  low  power,  the 
objective  may  be  moved  through  a  very  minute  fraction  of  an 
inch  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  absolute  sharpness  without 
apparent  detriment  to  the  image ;  in  such  a  case,  it  is  advisable 
that  it  should  be  moved  to  the  nearest  point  to  the  object  con- 
sistent with  sharpness ;  it  will  then  be  in  focus  for  the  blue  rays. 

My  subject  may  not  be  of  much  interest  to  the  most  of  you, 
bat,  after  seebg  the  operation  of  making  a  micro-photograph, 
you  may  be  able  to  convince  some  doubting  friend  that  it  is  not 
■0  very  difficult,  after  aU.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way, 
that  probably  thd  first  gelatino-bromide  plates  were  used  for  this 
woA  sinco  Dr.  Maddox,  to  whom,  I  believe,  we  owe  the  process, 
isan eminent  mioroseopist^  and udes  photography  Iwgely  in  his 


^P**®  *PP»»*«w  I  have  shown  you  is  simple  and  inexpensive 
enough,  but  good  work  may  be  done  with  a  home-made  camera. 
Mj  first  attempts  were  made  with  a  curious-looking  afibir  made 
from  some  old  boxes  and  a  bit  of  black  velvet,  jmd  were  quite 
fluocessful.  I  found,  however,  that  some  objects  required  direct 
ijmlight  to  do  them  j  ustice,  and  then  a  .weU-made  camera  and 
WH  iisd«  tt^  MraredJy  neceMMuy. 


LANDSCAPE  FHOTOGRAPHT  FOR  AMATEURS. 

BY  jr.  p.  GIBSON.* 

The  art  of  feeling  or  faculty  is,  I  believe,  much  more  common  to 
humanity  than  is  generally  thought.  The  power  of  expressing 
this  art  feeling  is  very  rare  with  us.  Much  as  has  been  done  by 
our  schools  of  art  and  by  our  wonderful  illustrated  literature^  we 
are  still  very  far  behind  our  neighbours,  the  French,  in  the  in- 
dividuiJ  power  of  artistic  expression. 

I  am  afraid  no  words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  value  of 
photography  as  a  means  of  giving  expression  to  this  art  feeling, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  powerf  lu  auxiliaries  to  artistic  training 
that  exists.  It  has  taught  us,  as  nothing  else  oould  teach,  the 
value  of  form,  and  has  impressed  on  our  artists  the  necessity  of 
careful  and  accurate  drawing ;  it  has  swept  away  ruthlessly  the 
wretched  and  ill-drawn  book  and  periodical  illustrations  so 
common  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  gradually  but  surely  filling  their 
places  by  its  own  productions  or  reproductions.  But^  what 
more  especially  concerns  us  to-night  is  that  it  plaoes  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  is  possessed  of  artistic  feeling,  but  who  is 
devoid  of  artistic  training,  a  wonderful  pencil  by  which  he  can 
give  form,  expression,  and  vitality  to  the  art  faculty  within  him ; 
that  pencil  is  the  pencil  of  nature.  N'ature  in  her  varied  moods 
lays  herself  at  his  feet 

To  merely  enumerate  all  things  that  photography  enables  us 
to  do  would  occupy  more  than  the  time  at  my  dispoeali  so  I 
must  pass  on  vrithout  delay  to  the  pleasure  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  doing  these  things,  and  proceed  to  consider  photo- 
graphy as  a  means  of  recreation,  liandacape  photography  is  a 
specially  out-door  occupation,  and  it  lures  us  away  from  the 
office,  the  counter,  the  workshop,  out  of  the  reeking  and  murky 
atmosphere  of  the  steam-driven  town,  to  what  the  master  <^ 
word  painting,  Ruskin,  calls  ''the  wild  yet  gentie  country  life> 
monotonous  as  the  succession  of  the  noiseless  vraves,  patient  and 
enduring  as  the  rocks,  but  peaceful,  and  full  of  health  and  quiet 
hope,  and  sanctified  by  the  pure  mountain  air  and  baptismal 
dew  of  heaven,  falling  softiy  between  days  of  toil  and  nights  of 
innocence  ; "  and  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
travel  to  Switserland  or  the  Rhine.  We  need  not  even  go  to 
North  Wales  or  "  bonnie  Scotland." 

Wandering  with  my  camera  by  the  banks  of  South  Tyne  last 
month,  I  met  a  south  country  gentieman,  who,  after  some 
conversation  on  Tyneside  scenery,  said : — "  I  had  heard  all  my 
life  long  of  the  beauties  of  Cumberland,  and  came  North 
specially  to  see  it ;  I  have  seen  it^  and,  fine  as  it  undoubtedly  ia, 
it  is  not  a  patch  upon  Tyneside."  Had  my  in-bred  North- 
undbrian  reserve  not  held  me  back,  I  oould  have  embraced  him 
on  the  spot.  We  Northumbrians  may  well  be  proud  of  oar  old 
borderland  county,  which  possesses  historical  assodations 
equalled  by  few,  surpassed  by  none.  She  has  aptiy  been  termed 
the  castied  shire,  for  feudal  casties  crown  her  gentie  slopes  and 
wave-beaten  precipices,  and  remains  of  the  peel  towers,  into 
which  our  forefathers  drove  their  herds  to  prevent  them  being 
hazried  by  the  invading  Soots,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
hamlet.  Archnological  and  architectural  subjects  for  the 
camera  meet  us  at  almost  every  turn,  even  vrithin  the  precincts 
of  this  very  dty,  and  when  man  has  done  so  much  for  North- 
umberland, what  has  not  nature  done?  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  Northumbrian  rivers  and  their  numerous  and 
beautiful  tributaries  **  the  bums^"  from  which  our  great  Tyue- 
side  artist^  Thomas  Bewick,  drew  much  of  his  inspiration,  can 
fully  testify  to  the  truth  of  this.  And  here  let  me  recommend  to 
landscape  photographers,  as  being  most  rich  in  subjects  suitable 
to  the  camera,  the  river  scenery  of  England. 

To  those  present  I  would  specially  recommend  the  scenery  of 
our  own  grand  river,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  spoken 
of  so  slightingly  as  the  "  Ooaly  I^ne."  Foots  have  song  the 
beauties  of  most  of  our  Engliui  rivers,  but  have  been  stiangely 
silent  about  the  Tyne.  This  can  arise  from  only  one  cause, 
that  is,  that  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tvne  imtil  recentiy  have 
been  littie  seen  and  known,  exoept  by  those  earning  their  liveli- 
hood on  its  banks,  who  are  not»  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  poetic  race. 
The  Waverly  route  of  the  North  British  Railway  has  opened  out 
the  beauties  of  the  North  Tyne  to  all  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful,  and  some  of  its  most  charming  scenes  can  be 
reached  in  little  more  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Newcastie. 

Lawn  tennis^  bicycling,  cricket,  and  football,  are  each  admira- 
ble in  their  special  way  as  recreations  for  young  men,  but  to 
those  who  have  passed  their  first  youth,  or  to  whom  such  violent 
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exercise  is  objectionable,  I  would  most  strongly  reoonunend 
landscape  photography  as  a  recreation.  It  gives  us  £resh  air  and 
exercise;,  combined  with  an  amount  of  excitement  and  mental 
ocoapation  sufficient  to  render  it  thoroughly  interesting  and  en- 
joyable. 

^  Landscape  photography  will  meet  all  your  requirements,  fur- 
nishing  you  with  ^e  requisite  exercise,  as  well  as  the  motive 
for  taking  it ;  and  if  physicians  would  only  prescribe  its  prao- 
tice  as  a  remedy,  instead  of  giving  nauseous  draughts  and  piUs, 
renewed  strength  and  vigour  would  accrue  to  their  patients  in  a 
marvellous  manner. 

And  as  no  tragedy  attains  to  perfection  without  some  trace  of 
comedy  in  it^  so  no  occupation  can  be  a  perfect  recreation  unless 
it  is  enlivened  by  occasional  |;leams  of  fun  and  himiour.  These 
gleams  are  met  with  oftener  m  photography  than  in  any  other 
art  or  calling. 

An  expensive  outfit  is  not  by  any  means  requisite  for  land- 
scape photography.  It  is,  I  think,  most  convenient  for  an 
amateur  to  commence  with  a  quarterplate  camera — that  is,  one 
taking  photogtaphs  on  plates  4j-  by  8^  inches— ^as  it  is  much  leas 
costly  to  work,  and  much  more  portable  than  those  of  larger 
size ;  for  lady  amateurs  this  size  is  specially  suitable.  From  the 
negatives  taken  in  such  a  camera,  carte-de-visite  views  and 
magio  lantern  slidee  can  be  got  by  direct  printing,  and  by  the 
aid  of  an  enlarging  lantern  bromo*gelatine  paper  prints  can  be 
made,  up  to  about  16  by  12  inches,  with  very  good  results.  A 
portable  camera  of  this  kind,  with  three  or  four  double  dark 
slidee  for  the  prepared  plates,  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  a  shooting-coat,  or  in  a  very  small  satchel.  A  light  stand 
may  be  got  which  can  be  used  as  an  alpenstock  in  hill  climbing. 
Such  an  apparatus  can  be  had  complete  from  about  £8  to  £12. 

After  having  thoroughly  mastered  the  technical  details  of  dry 
plate  work,  the  amateur  may  proceed  to  attempt  photographs  of 
ft  larger  siae ;  when  the  camera  is  required  to  be  carried  for 
long  distances  by  the  photographer  himself,  a  camera  taking 
plates  7}  by  5  inches  is  very  convenient,  as  a  whole-plate  camera 
— that  is,  one  taking  views  up  to  8^  by  6(  inches— is  very  apt  to 
led  heavy  at  the  dose  of  a  long  day's  tramp  over  rough  countiy 
Toads. 

By  the  use  of  a  simple  adapting  back,  quarter-plate  views  can 
be  taken  in  the  larger  camera,  and  vrith  six  large  and  six 
quarter-plate  dark  slides  filled  with  plates,  the  amateur  is  fully 
equipped  for  a  long  summer  day's  work.  I  prefer  double  dark 
slides  to  any  arrangement  for  changing  the  plates  during  the 
day's  work,  the  latter  wasting  time  in  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  day,  and  also  causing  a  considerable  risk  of  injury  to  the 
plates.  In  selecting  an  apparatus,  let  the  beginner  carefully 
avoid  One  having  many  loose  pieces,  and  before  starting  to  work, 
let  him  make  out  a  written  list  of  the  materials  required  for  his 
day's  work,  and  carefully  check  it  ofT  before  starting,  to  see  that 
he  has  forgotten  nothing.  It  is  a  littie  depressing  to  find,  when 
miles  away  from  home,  that  the  lens,  has  been  left  behind. 

CoQung  to  actual  out-door  wori^  let  me  recommend  beginners 
to  txy  at  first  simple  eflTects  of  lighting,  such  as  can  be  obtained 
with  the  sun  on  one  side  of  and  slightiy  behind  the  camera,  as 
brilliant  and  satisfactory  looking  negatives  are  most  easiljr  got  by 
this  method  of  lighting.  Wi&  the  sun  straight  behind  the 
camera  a  direct  front  light  is  thrown  upon  the  landscape,  which 
is  usual^f  the  very  worst  form  of  lighting  possible  to  work  with, 
the  resulting  pictures  being  flat,  tame^  and  spotty.  Occasionally, 
with  subjects  which  possess  great  contrasts  of  Ught  and  shade  m 
themselves,  even  a  front  light  may  be  utiliaed. 

In  photographing  wooded  landscape,  the  sun  almost  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  camera,  and  just  kept  from  shining  on  the 
lens  by  a  Ay  shade,  gives  perhaps  the  greatest  chance  of  obtain- 
ing artistic  effect  to  the  photographer,  who  has  thorough  mastery 
over  manipulative  detail,  as  nature  seen  right  tmder  the  sun 
reveals  many  beauties  otherwise  hidden.  Under  the  sun  the 
shadows  are  broad  and  massive,  and  the  heavv  summer  foliage 
seems  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light  cauaed  oy  the  reflections 
from  the  upper  leaves,  which  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  glad  sun- 
shine like  numberless  jewels.  In  attempting  to  obtain  effects  of 
this  kind,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
evil  known  to  j^tognmhers  as  halation.  Fine  effects  may  often 
be  got  on  days  when  there  is  no  direct  sunshine ;  a  weakdiffiised 
Uf^t  suits  best  heavy  masses  of  foliage  and  deep  wooded  glens, 
Kieh as tiiose  in  which  most  of  our  "linns "  are  situated. 

VThile  the  attention  of  the  photographer  is  directed  to  the 
TMwWftapA  atmoroherio  effects  should  not  be  nogleoted,  and  an 
opportumty  of  takins  a  fine  sky  should  never  belost^  as  he  who 
does  not  make  lUsskieiftinfttenilpart  of  his  piotore  neglects  to 


avail  himself  of  one  of  his  greatest  aids.  In  the  works  of  all  the 
great  landscape  painters  the  skies  seem  to  sympathise  with  and 
form  part  of  their  subject. 

The  practice,  so  common  with  photographers  not  long  ago,  of 
treating  the  sky  as  a  white  sheet  thrown  behind  their  landscape,  is 
now  fast  beoonuDg  obsolete,  and  in  almost  all  exhibition  pictures, 
and  in  many  procurable  in  the  shops  of  photograph  dealers,  we 
find  natural  skies  either  produced  in  the  negative  by  the  use  of 
a  sky  shade  during  exposure,  or  by  the  more  troublesome  but 
more  effective  way  of  printing -in  a  sky  from  a  separate  negative 
taken  specially  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  our  leading  art  photographer  in  England,  whose  fine 
pictures  at  the  last  Newcastle  Photographic  Exhibition  attracted 
so  much  attention,  in  one  of  his  recent  publications  on  artistic 
photography,  insists  strongly  on  the  fact  that  almost  all  successful 
photo-landscapes  recently  exhibited  have  had  skies  printed  in 
from  separate  negatives  ;  and  chief  among  books  that  may  be 
studied  as  helps  to  the  landscape  photographer,  let  me  recom- 
mend Bobinson *8  **  Picture  Making  by  Photography  ;  "♦  also 
Buskin's  **  Elements  of  Drawing ; "  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Frank  Howard's  *'  Sketcher's  Manual." 

Having  surmounted  technical  dlMculties,  the  amateur  will  find 
it  to  his  advantage  in  every  way  to  turn  his  attention  to  some 
special  and  definite  purpose.  To  attain  excellence  in  a  special 
line  is  better  than  to  be  content  with  mediocrity  in  many,  and  it 
is  by  steady,  earnest,  effort  in  one  direction  that  the  best  results 
are  most  easily  accomplished. 

I  may  point  out  a  few  of  the  special  objects  easy  of  attain- 
ment to  many  among  us.  The  amateur  whose  bent  is  towards 
natural  history  may  devote  himself  to  animals,  flowers,  and  ferns, 
or  may  turn  his  attention  to  micro-photography.  The  geologist 
may  find  subjects  in  a  series  of  the  out-cropping  rock  strata  of  our 
own  county,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  systematically 
photographed.  To  the  archaeologist  there  exists  a  great  choice  of 
subjects,  a  few  of  which  I  may  mention  : — ^The  Boman  Wall  and 
antiquities  connected  with  it,  Northumbrian  feudal  castles  and 
peel  towers,  our  old  parish  churches,  Saxon  crosses,  and  quaint 
gravestones  and  tomb  covers,  picturesque  old  houses  and  thatched 
cottages  which  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  among  us,  too 
often,  nha  I  to  clear  the  way  for  the  **  jerry  "  builder  ;  and  bits 
of  old  Newcastle,  which  daily  are  becoming  rarer,  and  of  which 
it  is  well  to  keep  pictorial  record. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  word  of  warning  to  the  beginner— Do 
not  attempt  too  much  at  first.  There  comes  in  photography  a 
quick  and  stern  Nemesis  ;  frequentiy  it  comes  after  a  tour  with 
the  camera  amid  beautiful  and  enchanting  scenery,  when  in  the 
silence  and  lurid  red  light  of  his  developing'chamber  he  attempts 
to  bring  out  the  images  of  beauty  latent  on  his  plates.  One 
after  anotiier  is  plunged  into  the  developing  solution,  but  instead 
of  the  expected  pictures  there  results  only  fog  1  fog  !  hopeless 
and  universal  fog  I  We  may  all  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the 
ambitious  youth  of  heathen  mythology,  Pbaton,  who  essayed 
to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun ;  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
horses  of  the  sun-g^  whom  we  photographers  so  ardentiy  wor- 
ship wfll  not  be  driven,  but  must  be  gentiy  led. 


Next  week  Dr.  Eder  will  commnnioate  an  important 
article  on  *^  Increasing  the  SeDsitivenesa  of  Gelatine 
Plates  to  Coloured  Raye." 


Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  has  sailed  again  North,  with  Sir 
Uenry  Booth  as  a  companion,  in  the  little  yaoht  Kara, 
This  time  it  is  a  sporting  expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas 
that  these  gentlemen  are  engaged  in,  the  little  40-ton  oraft 
having  on  board  a  fall  equipment  of  gnns  and  harpoons. 
Baft  Mr.  Grant  haa  not  forgotten  his  camera  on  this,  his 
eighth  trip  to  tfie  arotio  regions,  and  hopes  to  bring  baok 
with  him  some  piotorial  reminiacenceB  of  sport  in  high 
latitadea.  
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Major  Elfldale,  £.£.,  who  haa  just  been  appointed 
anperinteDdent  of  military  balloons  at  Chatham,  haa 
obtained  some  yery  snooessf ol  balloon  photographs  from 
small  free  balloons.  He  permits  the  balloon  to  rise  with 
an  automatic  camera,  which  takes  photographs  as  soon  as 
a  certain  altitade  is  reached,  and  the  balloon  with  apparatus 
is  recaptured  on  its  descent.  Sappoeing  a  city  to  be 
beleagured,  the  investing  force  would  thus  be  able,  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  breeze,  to  reconnoitre 
with  success.  In  one  little  picture  Major  Elsdale  has 
taken,  a  party  of  troops  may  be  counted  by  the  white  dots 
of  their  helmets. 


Here  is  an  interesting  case  just  decided  by  the  Paris 
tribunals.  A  painter  of  Paris  authorised  M.  Lecadre  to 
photograph  and  publish  photographic  prints  of  two 
paintings,  but  he  afterwards  sold  the  paintings  in  question 
for  8,000  francs  to  M.  Barboza,  informing  the  latter, 
however,  of  the  photographer's  rights.  M.  Lecadre  sold 
photographs  of  the  paintings,  but  also  photo-gravures  of 
them«  and  to  the  latter  M.  Barboza  took  exception.  He 
asked  the  court  to  interfere,  and  to  order  the  destruction 
of  the  oopper-plates  employed  to  produce  the  photo- 
engravings. But  the  law  has  decided  in  favour  of 
M.  Lecadre.  It  Ib  admitted,  says  the  judgment,  that 
photographs  might  be  sold,  and  also  Woodburytypes ;  why 
not,  therefore,  photo-gravures?  It  is  true  an  engraver 
might  be  necessary,  as  M.  Barboza  says,  to  retouch  the 
oopper  plate  in  places,  but  retouching  is  also  necessary  in 
an  ordinary  photographic  print  M.  Lecadre  is,  however, 
forbidden  to  sell  coloured  photographs,  as  these  are  outside 
the  rights  he  acquired. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Mayall  is  publishing  a  monthly  photographic 
work  entitled  *' Artists  at  Home,"  eaoh  edition  con- 
taining four  portraits  of  academicians  or  associates  taken 
in  their  studios  '*  while  surrounded  by  the  piotaree, 
sculptures,  and  other  objects  of  art"  characteristic  of  the 
different  artists.  Possibly,  there  is  no  class  that  speaks 
more  depreoatingly  of  photography  than  painters,  nor 
patronises  it  more  extensively. 


The  ink  ordinarily  used  with  india-rubber  stamps  is  a 
solution  of  an  amline  colour  in  glycerine,  and  the  impres- 
sions are  generally  so  fugitive  that  a  few  hours*  exposure 
to  bright,  summer  sunshine  reduces  them  nearly  to  invisi- 
bility. We  have,  however,  found  that  by  stamping  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  glycerine,  excellent  impressions  are  obtained. 
These  are  of  course  invisible  at  first,  but  they  gradually 
become  jet  black.  Still,  it  has  surprised  us  to  find  that  in 
ordinary  cases  the  maximum  intensity  is  not  attained  for 
some  months. 


We  communicated  our  observations  to  the  enterprising 
bill-sticker,  to  whom  we  suggested  the  use  of  bichromated 
paste  (vol.  xxvii.,  p.  681),  and  we  regret  tosay  that  he  has 
been  printing  advertisements  in  railway  carriages  with  the 
silver  ink.  Strange  to  say,  the  impression  holds  very  well 
to  the  surface  of  paint 


Other  applications  of  the  method  suggest  themselvea. 
By  making  an  ink  with  an  iridium  solution  and  glycerine, 
we  have  obtained  impressions  on  glass  which  beotfne  very 
vigorous  and  distinct  when  fired.  Gold,  platinum,  cobalt, 
and  other  metallic  solutions  can  thus  be  used  for  decorat- 
ing glass  and  pottery. 

''The  greatest  difficulty  in  photo-micrography  i*  to 
judge  exposure.  It  varies  with  every  objective  and  with 
every  object.  The  thickness,  and  partioalarly  the  colour, 
of  the  preparation  must  be  considered."  So  says  Mf 
William  Goodwin  in  a  paper  which  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  Niws. 

Says  the  Artist :  *'  The  directors  of  the  '  Musses  Nation- 
aux  de  France*  have  just  taken  an  important  step.  A 
contract  has  been  passed  with  Messrs.  Braun  for  the  repro- 
duction by  photography  of  7,000  of  the  best  paintings  in 
the  collection,  and  these  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  a 
relatively  moderate  price.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years 
the  negatives  will  become  the  property  of  the  government 


English  photographic  literature  is  looking  up.  It  is  only 
the  other  day  we  announced  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson's 
"  Pictorial  Effect "  was  appearing  in  French ;  now  wo  find 
that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society,  it  is  to  be  translated  into  German. 


Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter  promise  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson*! 
new  work  «'  Picture  Making  by  Photography  *'  next  week ; 
it  will  be  profusely  illostrated. 


Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  wants  to  know  ''  why  we  should 
adopt  the  metre  instead  of  the  yard  "  as  a  basis  for  decimal 
measurement  Unfortunately,  his  question  oomes  a  little 
too  late.  There  might  be  a  hundred  reasons  as  good  as  the 
one  Mr.  Brothers  mentions  in  favour  of  the  yard,  but  they 
would  be  to  no  purpose.  All  scientific  men,  those  in  Eng- 
land included,  have  long  since  given  in  their  adherenoe  to 
the  metre,  which  is,  moreover,  in  domestic  use  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria.  The  only  qaestion  for  dis- 
cussion really  is,  how  long  the  photographer  in  Great  Britain 
will  hold  out  against  the  metre ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
time. 


Damas,  the  eminent  French  chemist,  who  died  last  week, 
was  secretary  of  the  Aeademie  F^nfCMe^  and  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  European  science.  His  '*  Chemistry 
Applied  to  the  Arts  "  was  the  first  work  to  earn  him  fame, 
but  since  the  year  1821  he  had  been  before  the  Paris  public. 
Dumas  took  much  interest  in  the  invention  cf  Dagnerxe, 
and  was  consulted  by  Madame  Daguerre  on  the  sanity  of 
her  husband  just  prior  to  the  latter  making  known  to  the 
public  the  marveUi  of  Daguerreotype.  Still,  in  sp  ite  of  his 
age,  Dumas  was  not  the  Nestor  of  French  savans; 
Chevreul,  a  brother  academician,  who  is  still  alive  and  well, 
and  who  but  the  other  day  reminded  his  brethren  how  he 
h|id  addressed  them  in  the  year  1818,  was  ten  years  older 
than  Dumas,  who  was  bora  with  the  century. 
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Photography  has  pr^ttj  well  killed  one  branch  of 
the  pamtiDg  of  magic  lantern  Blides.  This  is  not  a  matter 
for  much  regret,  aa  the  calling  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  particularly  lacntiYe.  An  artist  who  has  now  risen 
to  celebrity  once  told  ns  that  in  his  early  straggliog  days  he 
was  offered  an  engagement  at  the  Polytechnic  Institation 
to  paint  slides  for  the  dLssolviog  views,  llie  salary  was 
not  high,  bat  he  would  hare  accepted  it  had  it  not  been 
eoapled  with  one  drawback — the  paintor  was  expected  to 
take  a  paxt  in  the  then  newly-invented  **  Ghost  Entertain- 
ment I "  Oar  friend  thoaghc  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the 
artistic  line  somewhere,  and  he  drew  it  at  the  personal  re- 
presentation of  hobgoblins. 


Some  very  droll  erron  appeared  in  the  M.S.  index  to  the 
applications  made  dariog  last  year  to  the  Patent  Office. 
Under  the  heading  ''.boats  "  is  classed  the  common  dinner 
table  article  known  as  a ''  batter  boat,"  while  ship's  fenders 
are  put  down  under  '*  fire-irons."  After  this,  one  would 
not  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  g'elatine  plates  were 
classed  as  **  crockery  ware,"  an  improvement  in  sliding 
fronts  as  "  wearing  apparel,''  or  instantaneous  shutters  as 
belonging  to  «*  shop  fronts  "  or  '*  window  fastenings ! " 


Mr.  Richard  Keene,  of  Derby,  has  just  published  an 
<>  extra  edition "  of  Mr.  Edward  Bradbury's  <<  All  about 
Derbyshire,"  illustrated  by  a  dozen  charming  platinotypes 
in  Mr.  Keeae*s  best  style.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Bradbury 
strikes  a  discord  in  his  interestiog  little  work  about  people 
neglecting  their  own  sweet  eoantry  in  favour  of  foreign 
lands.  He  complains  that  his  countrymen  '*  are  strangely 
ignorant  and  scandalously  neglectful  of  the  beauty  spots 
in  our  midst"  Now  we  have  geaerally  found  that  a 
traveller  abroad  is  generally  a  traveller  at  home,  and  more- 
over, that  when  a  peraon  deprecates  foreign  travel,  he  is 
not  very  strong  upon  home  travel.  We  appreciate  Derby- 
shire so  highly  that  three  of  our  summer  holidays  have 
been  passed  in  the  district,  and  we  would  make  bold  to 
avow  that  any  average  Englishman  who  travels  on  the 
Continent  is  as  well  acquainted  with  his  native  land  as 
one  who  knows  "  AU  about  Derbyshire." 


On  the  occasion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany's  obsequies, 
says  Truihj  the  Qaeen  telegraphed  to  Portsmoath,  ordering 
that  as  soon  as  the  Osborne  arrived  from  Cherbourg,  a 
photograph  was  to  be  taken  of  her  dining-saloon,  in  which 
the  coffin  was  placed,  and  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion  in  accordance  with  directions  transmitted  from 
Windsor,  In  the  evening  the  electric  light  was  fitted  on 
board  the  Boyal  yacht  by  the  Dockyard  electrician,  and  an 
admirable  photograph  was  taken,  of  which  copies  were 
ready  next  morning,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  several 
with  him  to  Windsor. 


We  once  heard  a  similar  plaint  by  a  lecturer  on  Scot- 
land at  the  Polyteohoic ;  he  had  been  exhibiting  some 
charming  photographs  of  the  land  o'  cakes,  and  wound  up 
his  discourse  by  regretting  that  Britons,  instead  of  visiting 
the  beautiful  country  at  their  threshold,  must  needs  go 
off  to  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  Why  did  they  do  this  ? 
he  said  reproachfully.  We  could  easily  have  told  him  ;  the 
reason,  as  he  himself  would  have  known,  if  he  enjoyed  any 
practical  experience  in  the  matter,  was  simply  that  you 
can  travel  in  the  Tyrol  for  half  the  money  it  oosto  you  in 
Scotland. 


Ssttnt  MvttUxQtmt. 


We  'are  hardly  at  one  with  the  chairman  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  in  his  statement  that ''  in 
photographing  views  of  common  objecte,  such  as  shipping 
on  the  river,  they  would  scarcely  expect  to  get  beautiful 
resolte  in  composition."  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  bite  possible  can  be  got  from  the  shipping 
in  the  Biver  Thames,  say  about  the  Pool ;  and  the  wonder 
is  that  more  has  not  been  done  in  this  direction  by  photo- 
graphers. Of  course  if  Mr.  Stetham  meant  that  it  was 
diffioalt  to  get  anything  beautiful  out  of  the  bare  iron  hull 
and  gaunt  steam  funnel  of  an  ocean-going  trading  steamer, 
we  agree  with  him.  But  there  is  so  much  that  is 
{ACtoresque  in  the  quaint  Medway  barges,  the  collien,  the 
ships  of  foreign  build,  and  the  innumerable  small  craft,  that 
■election  ought  to  be  easy  enough.  Tall  chimneys  and 
huge  blocks  in  the  way  of  wharves  and  warehouses  are 
certainly  awkward,  but  even  these  may  sometimes  be  dealt 
with  effectively.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
thing  to  be  avoided  in  photographing  Thames  shipping  is 
that  of  attempting  too  much.  The  simpler  the  m  aterials  the 
less  chance  of  getting  something  in  the  picture  which 
the  composition. 


ApplioationB  for  ProviaionAl  Frotootlon. 

6242.  jAarm  Wbttuk,  Engineer,  67,  Strand,  Westminster,  for 
"A  new  or  improved  prooess  for  obtaining  photographic 
images  on  porodain  and  enamelled  or  glaaed  attrfaoee." — ^A 
communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  Jean  Antone  Charles 
Borel,  Kevers,  France.— Dated  10th  ApriL  1884. 

6312.  William  Hbnbt  Pbxbob,  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  Civil 
Engineer,  and  Albxandeb  PxlhjlIC  Tbottxb,  Fumival's  Inn, 
Ifiddleteoc  Electrical  Engineer,  for  *'An  improvement  in 
nhotometere."— Dated  12th  Apnl,  1884. 

6328.  Hbinbicb  Hugo  Huvd,  Qaeen  Victoria  Street^  London, 
Oommiarion  Agent,  for  "  Improvements  in  frames  f6r  holding 
photographs  and  other  poturee." — ^A  communication  to  him 
from  abroad  by  Albert  Briining,  Berlin,  Qermany,  Fancy 
Goods  Manufaoturer.^Dated  12th  April,  1884. 

Notloe  to  FrooeedL 
6681.  WnxzAiiRoBBBT  Lakx,  of  the  firm  of  Haseltine,  Lake, 
and  Co.,  Patent  Aganta,  Southampton  Buildiop,  London,  for 
an  invention  of  "Improvement  m  and  relating  to  ooloor* 
printings  also  partly  applicable  for  producing  coloured  photo- 
graphs and  for  similar  purposes." — A  oommunioation  to  him 
from  abroad  by  Augusto  Biasen,  of  Paris,  France,  Heliographio 
Engraver.— Dated  8th  December,  1888. 

Patent  Sealed. 
712.  Ebbobbick  Hasbldinb,  of  Lant  Street,  Boroughi  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  Contractor,  for  "  Improved  apparatua  for 
uae  in  waahing  photographic  printa  and  other  artadea  or 
material."— Dated  4th  January,  1884. 

Notloe  of  Applioatlon  fbr  Amendment  of  Speoifloa- 

tion. 

In  the  matter  of  an  application  for  a  Patent  made  by  Gsobob 
DuiroAN  ICaooovqald,  of  Duidee,  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
North  Britain,  CSieniist,  for  an  uventlon  of  ''  Improvementa  in 
apparatna  for  atoriog  and  conveying  developing  and  other 
chemicals  required  lor  the  prodoction  of  photcgraphic  pifitiiief»" 
Not  416,  dated  Snd  Jaanaiyi  168i. 
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Notice  is  hereby  giyon,  that  the  said  Gsobqb  Duncan 
Maodoxtqald  has,  under  the  sections  18  to  21  of  the  Patents,  &e., 
Act»  1888,  and  Bnies  48  to  56  of  the  Rales  made  therennder, 
applied  for  leave  to  amend  his  Specification  bj  (referring  to  the 
Queen's  Printer's  copy  thereof)  inserting  in  line  13  of  page  2  the 
words  f  *  by  the  fingers,"  and  in  line  22  of  the  said  page  2  the 
words  "  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  vessel  being  broken  by  the 
fingers,"  and  on  the  said  page  2  by  striking  out  the  paragraph 
commencing  at  line  28  with  the  words  *'  another  convenient  form," 
and  ending  at  line  32  with  the  words  **  releasing  the  chemicals," 
and  also  by  inserting  in  line  13  of  pa^e  8,  after  the  word  '*  inven- 
tion," the  following  words,  *'  but  1  wish  it  to  be  understood  thatl 
do  not  claim  as  of  my  invention,  or  a  modification  thereof, 
ordinary  sealed  vessels  without  projecting  tubes  or  without 
weakening  incisions,"  and  also  |to  amend  the  drawing  annexed  to 
the  said  Specification  by  eliminating  therefrom  Fi^.  3 

Any  person  intending  to  oppose  such  application  must  leave 
particulars  in  writing  of  their  objections  to  such  proposed  amend- 
mend  at  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 
W.C,  within  one  calendar  month  from  this  date. — Dated  this 
11th  day  of  April,  1881.— H.  Reader  Lack,  Comptroller 
QeneraL 

Patent  Granted  In  America. 

296.055.  HouER  £.  Piebob,  Brooklyn,  N.7.— ''dtereoBCope." 

Filed  January  14th,  1884.     (No  model). 

The  olaim  relates  to  an  adjustable  arc  joint  for  varying  the 
angle  of  a  stereosoope  on  its  standard.  The  arc  pieoe  is  toothed 
on  its  faoe  like  a  gear-wheel,  and  a  pin  passing  through  the  sup- 
port seryee  to  lock  the  arc  at  the  required  angle. 


KLECTBICITY  IN  A  PROVINOIAL  STUDIO. 

SouETHn^a  leas  than  an  hova^B  ride  by  rail,  ten  minates' 
walk  through  a  small  coantry  town,  and  we  are  at  oar 
journey's  end.  A  small  show-case,  with  half-a-dozen 
pictures  mounted  on  gilt-edged  blocks,  secured  to  a  back- 
log of  quilted  **  old  ffold  "  satin,  marks  the  house.  The 
sides  of  the  interior  of  the  case  we  strongly  suspect  to  be 
coated  with  luminous  paint.  Passing  through  the  usual 
reception  room,  with  specimens  of  glass  cases  and  frames, 
we  descend  to  the  garden,  where  printing  is  being  carried 
on.  We  obserre  a  turn-table  for  vignettes^  which  consists 
of  ^  a  large  hoop  across  which  copper  wires  are  stretched, 
to  gi?e  a  rest  tor  the  frames,  rotation  being  obtained  by 
the  old-fashioned  method  of  a  hank  of  worsted  some  five 
feet  in  length.  Good  worsted,  we  are  told,  wiU  keep  the 
hoop  moYing  quietly  for  about  half-an-hour,  and  wul  last 
out  of  doors  for  more  than  six  montha 

To  reach  the  studio,  some  ninety  feet  of  garden  must  be 
traversed ;  a  bad  thing  for  sitters  in  wet  weather,  we  should 
say.  Several  mimature  telegraph  lines  are  swinging  across 
between  the  studio  and  house,  for  purposes  we  shall  note 
presently. 

The  studio  presented  its  light  side  to  the  north  by  an 
area  of  glass  some  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twelve  high, 
placed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  top  was  considerably  oyer 
the  oentre  of  the  floor.  The  blinds  were  fitted  with  the 
old-fashioned  spring  rollers,  some  black  and  some  white, 
and  seemed  to  i^ord  perfect  control  over  the  lighting. 

From  the  hanging  arrangements  for  plants,  creepers, 
&c — some  green  eyen  now — it  would  present  a  pleasant 
aspect  during  six  months  or  more  of  the  year.  iJie  most 
conspicuous  object  was  a  large- faced  electric  clock  on  the 
south  side,  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  had  been  going 
for  twelve  months  without  any  more  attention  than  one 
filling  up  of  the  battery  which  works  it,  and  an  occasional 
adjustment  to  time.  It  was  provided  with  a  half -second 
pendulum,  plainly  seen  and  equally  plainly  heard,  and  this 
was  invariably  used  for  ordinary  exposures.  One  complete 
oscillation  of  two  arcs  would,  of  oonraei  be  a  second,  one 
arc  half  a  second,  and  half-an-aro  one  quarter  second, 
the  shortest  time  reouired  in  any  studio  portraiture,  and 
that  actually  given  last  summer  for  full  length  migmnne 
cartes  with  short  f  ooos  lens. 

Attached  to  this  dock,  we  reioMked,  was  a  wire  inde- 


pendent of  that  which  applied  the  electric  motive  power 
This  was  one  of  the  lines  passing  from  the  studio  through 
the  air  outside,  and  was  employed  to  transmit  periodical 
currents  at  one-minute  intervals  to  the  house.  The  object 
was  to  work  another  clock,  which  should  keep  fairiy  cor- 
rect time  without  any  alteration  whatever,  and  we  were 
told  that  it  entirely  answered  its  purpose.  The  arrange- 
ment for  transmitting  periodical  currents  was  novel,  but 
would  take  up  too  much  room  to  explain  here  ;  but  we  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  communicate  it  to  anyone  desirous  of 
knowing.  The  secondary  dock  was  worked  on  a  French 
system,  and  was  exceedingly  simple. 

There  were  three  cameras,  on  stands,  available  for  work, 
one  being  a  12  by  18  for  enlargements,  each  one  fitted  with 
an  electrical  shutter  for  exposure,  and  all  worked  by  a 
battery  of  three  cells,  hanging  to  the  usual  portrait  camera- 
stand  ;  connection  with  the  other  cameras  being  made 
instantly  by  the  same  means  as  that  employed  in  the 
carriages  on  the  South  Eastern  Bail  way.'  by  this  means 
one  louff  flexible  wire-cord  and  electric  push  answers  for 
every  description  of  work.  The  shutters  in  one  were 
arranged  to  act  on  the  guillotine  principle,  bein^  really  * 
two  shutters  or  screens,  formed  of  cardboard  and  leather, 
to  fold^  up  like  a  camera-bellows,  occupying  a  very  small  , 
space  just  behind  the  lens. 

After  flnding  that  both  screens  were  raised,  a  process 
quickly  done  by  the  touch  without  looking  into  the  camera, 
and  upon  the  pressure  of  electric  button,  one  screen 
dropped,  and  a  second  pressure  allowed  the  other  screen  to 
fall,  and  concluded  the  exposure.  The  whole  process 
seemed  to  be  very  simple  and  certain,  and  a  glance  at  the 
clock  pendulum  before  described — the  press  button  beinff 
in  the  hand— renders  it  easy  to  regulate  the  time  for  rapid 
plates.  The  shutter  is  thus  made  to  act  with  two  separate 
currents,  to  allow  time  when  copying  with  wet  plates  or 
slow,  dry  films,  as  in  the  case  of  cnloride  emulsion,  thereby 
causing  economy  of  battery  power  in  several  minutes* 
exposure ;  the  plan  is  to  have  the  press  button  near  the 
studio  or  dark-room  door,  and  work  the  shutter  from 
either  point  to  assure  perfect  absence  of  vibration  from 
movement  in  studio,  and  yet  leave  the  operator  free  to 
utilize  the  time  during  exposure.  Another  piece  of 
apparatus  to  be  presently  described  is  also  sometimes 
employed,  by  which,  after  opening  the  shutter  from  a 
distance,  the  place  can  be  left  entirely,  the  dodog  at  the 
right  time  bems  done  automatically,  and  notice  of  same 
given  upon  a  bell. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  wisdom  of  having 
some  cheerful  object  towards  which  to  direct  the  dtter's 
eye  in  place  of  some  ordinary  photograph  from  stock  of 
samples ;  and  we  here  observed  several  humorous  pictures 
produced  by  copying  from  pen-and-ink  or  from  American 
journals,  and  printed  in  cyanotype— not  an  unpleasant 
colour  for  the  sight  to  rest  upon. 

The  dark-room  was  lighted  by  a  window  of  an  area  of 
four  square  feet,  and  gla:^  wiUi  deep  cathedral  amber  and 
green,  over  which  tiEBue  paper  was  secured,  devdopmoit 
being  effected  within  eighteen  inches  thereof. 

For  very  dull  days  and  late  exposures,  this  was  supple* 
mented  by  a  reflecting  lantern,  somewhat  like  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cowan,  with  yellow  paper  reflecting  surface, 
and  deep  amber  glass  in  front  In  every  case,  however, 
to  ensure  a  fairly  equal  density  in  aU  negatives,  the  proper 
duration  of  development  was  judged  by  glandng  through 
them  at  the  direct  rays  from  a  small  lamp  with  a  circu&r 
opening  of  one  inch  and  a-half,  covered  with  one  thickneos 
of  ruby  glass,  varnished  with  canary  varnish.   ■ 

We  noticed  a  rockinff  table  or  slab  with  pendulum,  upon 
which  plates  were  devdoped,  the  weight  of  which,  hanging 
near  the  ground,  was  formed  of  a  large  bottle  of  water, 
painted  over  with  luminous  paint,  so  that  its  movement 
could  be  noted  in  the  shadow,  even  when  tiie  table  was 
covered  to  protect  plates  from  light  during  prolonged  deve* 
lopment.  Close  at  hand  was  a  telephone  with  its  trans- 
mitter, and  key  (o  work  an  dectric  belL    The  dark-room 
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being  some  handred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  reception-room, 
laboratory,  and  printinpf  department,  it  seemea  calculated 
to  aaye  time  and  trouble  to  have  this  facility  for  calling 
for  anything  required,  or  intimating  the  arrival  of  sitters, 
and  stating  their  requirements,  while  the  work  at  the 
studio  was  going  on.  The  like  arrangement  we  afterwards 
saw  in  the  printinn;  room,  at  the  other  end  of  one  of  the 
aerial  lines  upon  which  we  have  remarked.  The  telephones 
were  such  as  could  he  purchased  at  any  electrical  snop  in 
parts,  only  the  bobbins  of  wire  usually  supplied  were  re- 
placed by  somewhat  larger  ones,  combining  about  one 
ounce  and  a-half  of  No.  36  silk- covered  copper- wire.  The 
transmitters,  we  were  told,  might  possibly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  patent,  but  were  evidently  within  the  province 
of  anyone  possessed  of  a  little  ingenuity  to  construct  for 
himself.  The  heads  of  a  pair  of  telephone  cases  were  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  box-like  open- 
ing was  fastened  a  disc  of  common  tin  plate.  The  top 
was  fitted  up  like  a  telephone  with  a  diaphragm 
of  ferrotype  plate,  only  the  varoish  had  been  removed 
from  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  the  iron  laid  bare.  This 
iron  had  been  dipped  for  a  second  in  acid  solution  of 
cnprio  sulphate,  washed,  and  then  immersed  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  weak  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  to  amalga- 
mate it,  and  after  washing  attached  to  the  wire  from  the 
zinc  pole  of  a  weak  galvanic  battery,  and  plunged  into  an 
old  cyanide  fixing-bath  rich  in  silver.  The  carbon  of  the 
battery  had  previously  been  fastened  to  an  old  sil?er  spoon, 
which  was  also  immersed  in  the  cyanide-bath.  After  a 
few  hours  sufficient  silver  had  been  deposited  on  the  plate 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  had  been  washed  and  rubbed 
with  whitening  and  was  ready  for  use.  The  space,  some 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  left  below  the  tin-plate  and  the 
silvered  back  of  the  diaphragm,  had  been  filled  up  some- 
what loosely  with  small  pieces  of  coke,  the  largest  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  the  smallest  not  less  than  the 
tenth  of  an  inch.  This  completed  the  transmitter ;  and 
when  the  tin-plate  was  connected  with  the  telephone,  and 
the  diaphragm  with  one  pole  of  three  old  Leclimche  cells, 
the  other  pole  of  the  battery  being  connected  with  the 
earth  or  gas-pipe,  and  the  other  end  of  the  telephone 
attached  by  a  switch  to  the  line  running  between  the 
places^  the  apparatus  was  capable  of  transmitting  mes- 
sages with  clearness  and  power.  It  was  evident  that  a  disc 
of  stout  sOver  would  have  at  once  proved  to  be  the  best 
for  diaphragm  and  back-plate,  and  have  saved  consider- 
able trouble. 

An  arrangement  something  like  that  adopted  by  the 
telephone  companies  was  employed  to  cut  off  the  battery, 
and  substitute  the  bell  and  key  for  the  telephone,  by  means 
of  the  weight  of  the  latter  when  it  was  not  in  immediate 
use.  The  developer  then  in  use,  we  were  told,  was  pyro 
and  carbonate  of  potash  with  sulphite  of  soda. 

Passing  through  the  studio  on  our  way  out,  we  noticed 
that  at  one  end  several  backgrounds  were  hinged  at  the 
side,  so  that  they  could  be  changed  in  a  moment  as 
desired. 

A  somewhat  novel  electrical  arrangement  was  pointed 
out  to  us  in  the  laboratory,  where  paper  was  being,  sensi- 
tized. It  was  a  common  little  round  American  clock  of 
the  type  that  is  sold  for  some  four  or  five  shillings.  The 
minute-hand  had  been  removed,  and  the  disc  of  bone 
firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  On  the  edge  of  this  disc  was  a 
eep  n^tch,  and  a  pointer  was  attached,  which  made  the 
ame  circuit  of  the  face  that  the  removed  hand  would  have 
made.  At  the  side  of  the  case  was  soldered  a  brass  pin 
projecting  forward,  and  a  light  bar  of  wood  worked  on 
this  pin  right  across  the  face,  just  above  the  centre ;  there 
was  a  pin  at  the  back  of  this  bar  which  rested  on  the  bone 
disc,  and,  when  that  disc  was  in  a  certain  position,  would 
fall  into  the  notch.  At  the  end  of  the  wooden  bar  was  a 
piece  of  brass  wire,  which,  when  the  pin  fell  into  the  notch 
on  the  disc,  was,  by  the  gravity  of  the  bar,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  upper  spring  of  a  pair  projecting  from 


the  opposite  side  of  the  disc,  thereby  pressing  them  to- 
gether. The  springs  were  attached  to  a  pieoe  of  wood 
screwed  to  the  case,  and  were  tipped  with  little  pieces  of 
platinum  wire,  which  came  in  contact  when  the  arm 
pressed  the  upper  spring.  The  other  ends  of  the  springs 
were  attached  by  , wires,  one  to  a  two-celled  Leclanche 
battery,  and  the  other  to  an  electric  bell,  or  rather,  to  the 
terminals  of  two  bells.  The  other  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  the  other  terminals  of  the  bells,  were  attached  to 
the  gas-pipe. 

The  spot  to  which  the  pointer  was  directed  when  the 
arm-pin  fell  into  the  notch  was  distinctly  marked  on  the 
face.  To  use  the  instrument  for  floating  or  fuming 
paper,  the  disc  was  turned  back,  say  three  minutes  from 
the  mark  referred  to,  and  the  arm  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
edge  of  the  disc.  At  the  expiration  of  these  three 
minutes,  beUs  are  set  ringing  close  by  and  in  the  studio, 
and  continue  until  the  printer  turns  back  the  wooden  arm. 
To  float  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  to  turn  to  frames 
which  require  filling,  or  to  others  outside  which  require 
examining,  would  be  a  safe  procedure,  as  the  bell  would 
give  warning  of  the  necessity  for  attention  at  the  sen- 
sitizing-batb.  This  apparatus,  placed  at  the  studio  door, 
would,  we  can  understand,  equally  well  time  a  lengthened 
exposure,  and  give  notice  of  its  termination. 

The  washing  of  negatives  was  being  effected  in  a  some- 
what uncommon  fasMon.  A  series  of  shallow  zinc  troughs 
about  five  inches  wide,  one  and  a-half  deep,  and  twen^ 
long,  were  arranged  one  above  another,  forming  a  sort  of 
zig-zag  channel  for  water  to  fiow  down,  holes  being  made 
in  the  lower  end  of  each.  The  plates  were  placed  in  these 
trays,  face  up,  two  of  their  edges  resting  on  the  sides, 
which  sloped  outwards  for  the  purpose.  The  negatives 
were  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  water,  falling  in  a 
thick  spray  upon  the  first  one  in  the  top  tray,  passed  ovjsr 
ail  in  a  continuous  rapid  stream.  After  a  good  rinsing 
under  the  tap  in  dark-room,  three  hours  in  this  apparatus 
would,  we  think,  be  a  fair  amount  of  washing. 

A  propos  of  the  telephone,  some  of  our  reisers  may  not 
know  that  a  recent  decision  in  an  American  court  gives 
the  priority  of  its  invention  to  one  Drawbaugh.  **  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  witnesses  "  have  proved  him  to  have 
perfected  a  similar  telephone  to  Bellas  between  the  years 
1867  and  1876,  in  which  latter  year  Beirs  patent  was  tidcen 
out.  Edison^s  transmitter  was  also  embodied  in  principle 
by  Drawbaugh^s  instrument,  made  ten  years  before  ;  Beiss' 
discovery  being,  however,  in  front  of  either.  The 
question  is  simply :  **  Was  this  discovery  known  in  England 
before  1876?"  If  so,  telephones  will  be  cheaper,  and 
therefore  more  universally  employed  by  photographers. 


THE  BTH-OXTGBN  LWHT* 

Dear  Sib,— In  the  News  of  March  14,  page  166, 1  find  a 
reference  to  my  patent  ether  light  apparatus  which  is  very 
misleading,  and  shows  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Wright,  has 
not  used,  nor  probably  even  examined,  m^  apparatus.  He 
says  : — **  The  vendors  of  this  generator,  in  their  circular, 
actually  contemplate  the  blowing  off  the  ends  of  the  gene- 
rator, and  its  catching  fire,  as  an  event  to  be  by  no  means 
unexpected,*'  &G.  Now,  the  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Wright  may  see 
if  he  will  examine  the  circular  again,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  such  an  accident  cannot  occur  unless  the  operator  uses 
adulterated  ether,  or  otherwise  fails  to  follow  the  printed 
instructions.  I  have  been  uung  this  a^fiaratus  for  giving 
an  average  of  horn  three  to  four  exhibitions  a  month  for 
nearly  two  years,  without  ever  once  having  the  flame  retreat 
into  the  **  saturator."  The  safety  caps,  which  are  an  im- 
portant feature  of  my  apparatus,  are  there  for  the  benefit  of 
operators  who  are  deceived  in  the  purchase. of  ether»  or  who 
tviU  not  follow  printed  instractioni  until  they  learD|  by  es- 
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perieno0,  that  they  most ;  and  the  safety  oaps  do  aotaally 
seoare  agaioflt  the  poesibility  of  a  dangeroos  ezplosioo. 
Mr.  Wright  admits  that  with  other  apparatus  '*  there  is 
only  one  method  ;  and  those  who  cannot  depend  on  them- 
seWes  never  to  vary  it,  are  in  danger.**  This  alone  is 
snffioient  proof  of  the  importance  of  safety  caps  or  valves 
of  some  kind,  since  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a 
great  many  operators  who  will  use  the  lime-light  in  public 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  exercise  the  judgment  and  care 
necessary  to  secure  against  the  possibility  of  accident.  Of 
course,  *' safety  jets  "  can  be  used  ;  bat  if  made  reliable,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  much  greater  pressure  of  gas,  and  per- 
fect dissolving  is,  I  believe,  out  ot  the  question  with  such 
jets. 

Mr.  Wright  also  says: — '*Such  methods  fail  to  insure 
saturating  the  gas,  as  the  supply  of  ether  is  apt  to  prove  in- 
sufficient at  the  end."  This  is  true  only  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  use  the  saturator  for  a  longer  time  than  it  is  in- 
tended for ;  and  the  same  objection  could  be  made  against 
any  other  ether- light  apparatus.  I  have  run  the  saturator 
two  hours,  and  had  the  oxygen  perfectly  saturated  with 
ether  to  the  very  last. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wright  intended  no  misrepresente- 
tion ;  but  there  are  some  points  in  the  construction  of  the 
patent  saturator  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  circulars, 
and  itw>ll  really  do  some  things  which  Mr.  Wright  thinks 
it  will  not  In  nearly  every  case  where  purchasers  have 
had  the  flame  retreat  into  the  saturator,  it  has  been  proved 
either  that  adulterated  ether  was  used,  or  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  run  it  longer  than  the  instructions  warranted  ; 
and  when  such  slight  explosion  did  occur,  no  damage 
whatever  resulted.  The  "  explosion  **  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  mixture  in  the  tubing,  and  in  the  small 
passage  through  the  centre  of  the  cotton  rolls.  —  7ery 
zespeotfuUy  yours,  Fbed.  E.  Ivxs. 

THE  TBICYCLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

m 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  both 
amateur  and  professional  photographers,  but  especidly  the 
former,  to  the  great  convenience  of  a  tricycle  for  enabling 
one  to  get  intotjie  rery  heart  of  the  country,  and  so  obtain 
Yiewa  which  otherwise  would  either  be  missed  altogether, 
or  only  obtained  at  considerable  cost  ? 

As  an  old  trioyclist  and  a  two-year-old  photographic 
novice,  I  can  most  distinctly  give  it  aa  my  opinion  that  the 
two  purauito  go  most  admirably  together ;  in  fact,  neither  is 
complete  without  the  other. 

I,  personally,  find  that  a  5  by  4  camera,  four  backs,  tripod, 
&C.,  can  be  carried  on  a  tricycle  without  the  nder 
being  conscious  of  the  additional  weight.  No  doubt  a 
much  larger  camera  could  be  comfortably  carried  by  a 
stronger  man. 

At  the  same  time,  as  recommending  the  use  of  the  tricycle, 
I  would  point  out  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  machines 
which  especially  suit  the  peculiar  wante  of  the  photo- 
grapher, and  it  is  also,  unfortunately,  mv  duty  to  state  that 
there  are  now  machines  in  the  market  which  are  so  danger- 
ous in  their  construction  that  anyone  conversant  with  the 
necessary  qualities  of  a  tricycle  would  consider  it  suioidid 
policy  to  mount  one.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  anyone 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  an  **  iron  horse  "  to  obtain 
the  advice  of  an  experienced  person,  otherwise  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  selected  tricycle  will  turn  out  to  be 
just  wnat  is  not  wanted. — Xonrs  truly, 

S.  H.  B.  Salmon. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sik, — ^Will  you  allow  me,  as  a  photo-miorographer 
of  a  few  years*  experience,  to  make  spme  remarks  on  Mr. 
Alli8on*8  paper  on  *<  Photo-micrography  for  Beginners  **  ? 
He  mentions  a  negative  of  **  Saccharina  Lepiscna**  (ric), 
and  speaks  of  an  enlargement  of  **  one  of  the  animalcnln.** 
Now,  I  suppose  Mr,  Ailiaon  means  J^qnma  Saccharmaf  or 


sugar-runner,  an  apterous  insect,  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  belODging  to  the  Thysanura;  but  what 
does  he  call  **ono  of  the  animalcule"?  The  scales  of 
L^isma  were  once  used  as  teste  for  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope,  but  are  now  rej^arded  as  easy  tefts  for 
medium  powers.  They  can  be  easily  photographed  with 
an  ordinaiT  ^-inch  or  j^f-inoh  ;  yet  they  are  hardly  "  ani- 
malculsB !  *^   Surely  this  must  be  a  printer's  error. 

As  regards  the  practical  part  of  the  paper,  an  ordinary 
bellows-camera  is  far  too  short  for  working  without  the 
eye-piece ;  as  sharp  negatives  can  be  obtained  with  the 
eye-piece  as  without,  for  the  only  objection  to  its  use  is, 
that  it  cuts  off  too  much  light  with  the  higher  powers. 
Yet  I  once  obtained  h  capital  photograph  of  Gomphonema 
geminaium  with  a  yV~^d<^^  a^<1  eye -piece;  the  exposure, 
however,  was  prolonged.  Generally  speaking,  for  real 
work  with  powers  from  Jf-inch  upwards,  a  camera  of  four 
feet  or  five  feet  is  not  too  long. 

Focussing  can  be  performed  well  enough  on  fine  ground 
glass  with  powers  up  to  i-inch,  or  even  higher ;  but  for 
^  or  -^  I  prefer  plain  glass,  and  a  focussing  eye-piece.  It 
is  always  best  to  arrange  the  focussing  and  illumination 
before  attaching  the  camera  to  the  microscope.  The  final 
focussing  can  be  done  afterwards,  but  the  illumination  or 
resolution  must  be  satisfactorily  arranged  first.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resolve  a  diatom  for 
photographing  otherwise.  Even  the  expert  finds  Ulumioa- 
tion  a  difficult  and  delicate  task.  To  pass  the  rays  of  light 
**  straight  through  the  whole  affair  *'  is  certainly  simple 
enough,  but  would  hardly  answer  where  structure  is  to  l)e 
shown. 

Quarter-plates  answer  very  well  for  many  objects,  but 
with  a  gooa  lens  there  is  no  loss  of  definition  if  the  image 
be  made  to  fill  a  whole-plate.  If  tiie  lens  be  strained  to 
give  an  enlargement  really  beyond  ite  powers,  then  cer- 
tainly the  definition  will  suffer,  but  not  if  the  lens  be  up 
to  ite  work.  For  beginners,  ^plates  are  doubtless  best, 
being  cheap,  for  the  experienced  worker  often  spoils  a 
plate,  and  the  beginner  need  not  be  disappointed  if  he 
gete  only  one  good  negative  out  of  every  dozen  plates  ex- 
posed. I  have  known  experto  spoil  more  than  a  dozen 
over  a  difficult  diatom. 

Slides  need  not  be  expressly  prepared  for  photography. 
I  have  photographed  many  hundred  objecte,  chiefly  dia- 
toms, and  have  never  had  any  slides  specially  prepared. 
They  may  be  selected,  and,  in  the  case  of  insect  prepara- 
tions, should  always  be,  as  matfy  are  so  strongly  yellow  or 
brown  as  to  be  absolutely  useless  for  photography. 

Mr.  Allison's  exposures  astonish  me.  He  says :  *'  From 
ten  minutes  to  two  hours.**  I  use  powers  varying  from 
five  inches  to  j',  inch,  and  my  exposures  vary  from  one 
second  to  half  an  hour,  using  a  broad- wick  paraffin  lamp. 
With  the  TV  inch,  and  magnesium  ribbon  as  source  of 
light,  I  find  ten  seconds  to  fifteen  seconds  ample. 

As  to  plates,  I  find  rapid  plates  are  really  best, 
especially  with  high  powers,  as  yellow  light  is  so  inert. 
Many  of  my  best  negatives  were  taken  on  Swan*8  plates 
marked  **  SO  times  collodion,*'  and  others  on  plates  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Mayfield,  of  this  town,  that  were  even 
more  rapid.  StiU,  using  slow  plates  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
explain  Mr.  Allison's  two  hours*  exposures. 

For  development,  I  once  used  ferrous  oxalate,  but  dis- 
carded it  after  some  months'  trial.  I  have  used  snlpho- 
pyrogallol  for  the  past  two  years,  and  desire  nothing 
better.  I  usually  get  good  density ;  but  in  the  few  cases 
where  a  negative  turns  out  too  thin,  I  intensify  with 
mercuric  chloride  and  ammonia.  I  have  negatives  thus 
intensified  that  were  taken  four  years  ago,  which  hare 
been  in  the  printing-frame  frequently,  and  yet  retain  a 
good  colour.  All  photo-micro  negatives  are  somewhat 
slow  in  starting  when  the  developer  is  poured  on  them,  but 
afterwards  proceed  as  any  other  negative.  Howerer, 
plates  exposed  to  magnesium  light  derelop  as  rapidly  as 
plates  exposed  to  dayught.    No  dereloper  will  ever  make 
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anvthing  of  an  under-ezposed  plate ;  the  exact  worker 
will  destroy  all  finch  nnsatisfactory  results,  and  try  agalo. 
To  conclude.  Although  photo-micrography  is  spoken 
of  by  some  as  a  pleasant  amusement,  I  find  it  really  hard 
and  exhaustiog  work.  Taking  photographs  of  easy  objects 
with  low  powers  may  be  amusement ;  but  after  an  even- 
ing's work  with  an  \  inch,  ^  inch,  or  ^V  ^°<^^9  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
feel  exactly  amused.  I  confess,  after  such  an  evening,  to 
aching  bones,  exhaustion,  and,  if  all  has  not  gone  right,  a 
racking  headache.  It  is  work,  but,  spite  of  its  arduous 
nature,  fascinating  work  to  the  enthusiast.— I  am,  eir, 
yours  faithfully,  J.  H.  Jennings. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic 
Hews,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asks  why,  in  my  table 
f  Photographic  News,  page  203),  I  divide  the  credit  for 
the  collodion  process  between  Archer  and  Fry. 

I  wrote  :  **  Silver  salts  in  collodion  .  .  .  Le  Grey 
(Archer  and  Fry)  1850,"  while  Hunt  in  his  historical 
table  wrote,  **  Glass  plate  collodion,  Archer  and  Fry,  1850." 
It  was  Hunt,  therefore,  who  wrote,  and  not  I,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  collodion  process  was  due  to  Archer  and 
Frjff  1850.  I  myself  attributed  the  discovery  to  Le  Grey, 
although  his  first  formula  for  collodion  was  a  bad  one. 
fVedenok  Scott  Archer,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  out 
the  process  technically  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  and  de- 
seryes  greater  credit  for  its  practical  introduction ;  in  this 
respect,  without  doubt,  he  deserves  greater  honour  than 
Fry,  although  the  latter  is  also  mentioned  by  Hunt.  In 
fact.  Hunt,  as  knowing  the  English  journals  of  the  time,  is 
my  guarantee  on  this  point.  For  this  reason  I  placed  the 
two  names  together,  and  mentioned  Archer  before  Fry, 
although  the  Uiter  might  well  have  been  left  out. — Believe 
me,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly.  Dr.  J.  M.  Edek. 

Vtenna^  Jpril  14. 

A  TOURIST  CAMERA  WANTED. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  want  of  a  camera  particularly 
anited  for  tourist  work,  and  beinff  so  distant,  and  without 
opportunity  for  inspection  and  selecting  from  the  makers, 
1  venture  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your 
mdyice  as  to  the  camera  beat  suited,  in  your  opinion,  for 
nae  in  a  rough  country,  where  lightness  and  compactness 
are  essential.  As  to  size,  I  fancy  one  of  about  8  by  5. 
It  is  necessary  that  every  part  should  be  compact,  and  fit 
perfectly  in  a  waterproof  or  leather  case. . 

You  will  perhaps  remember  my  name  in  connection  with 
acme  rocky  mountain  views  lately  sent  you.  The  camera 
with  which  I  took  those  is  much  too  heavy  for  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  on  which  I  shall  shortly  start,  and  I 
wish  to  provide  myself  with  one  better  adapted  for 
mountainous  work.  I  trust  that  you  will  give  me  what 
aasiatance  you  can,  and  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending 
you  specimens  of  my  work  on  returning. — Yours  faith- 
fully, James  R.  Waghorn. 
Zand  Department^  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

March  28,  1884.  Winnipeg. 

[The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  Mr.  Waghorn  is  to  print 
Mb  note.— Ed.  F.N.] 

A  NEW  ADAPTATION   OF   THE  IVES'  METHOD 
AND  OF  EGQIS'  CRAYONOTYPE  PROCESS. 

SiB, — Some  ezpeiiments  which  I  have  made  with  the 
above  processes  have  led  me  to  to  the  discovery  of  a  simple 
modification,  and,  like  Mr.  Eggid,  I  would  rather  publish 
my  discovery  than  that  it  should  become  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  and  stand  as  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  photographic 
prograss.  Ives,  it  will  be  remembered,  takes  an  impression 
from  an  inked  photographic  relief  on  a  grained  psper,  and 
this  Mives  as  a  transfer  or  mother  print;  while  Eggis,*  in- 


stead of  inking  the  relief,  interposes  between  the  relief  and 
the  grained  paper  a  film  which  is  inked. 

Now  I  have  found  that  excellent  impressions  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  a  grained  stone|^thograpbic)  or]uponagrained 
zinc  plate,  by  inking  the  relief  and  pressing  it  against  the 
rough  stone  or  the  zinc,  while  by  adopting  the  Eggia 
method  of  the  intermediate  inked  film,  I  can  in  many 
cases  work  with  greater  ease.  I  use  for  the  Eggis  modifi- 
cation gold-beater^s  skin  inked  on  one  side.  The  relief 
may  either  be  developed  on  a  rigid  surface  such  as  a  metal 
plate  or  a  slab  of  thick  glass,  or  it  may  be  used  in  film 
form ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  sometimes  well  to  place 
one  or  more  thicknesses  of  paper  behind  it  to  give  soft- 
ness. Your  readers  will  find  particulars  of  the  Eggia 
process  on  page  789  of  your  last  volume,  and  on  page  ISO 
of  your  present  volume,  and  the  novelty  I  claim  is  the 
use  of  a  grained  stone  or  zinc  instead  of  the  trained  paper. 
Of  course,  either  stone  or  zinc  may  be  etched  into  reUef  by 
well-known  methods,  and  either  a  swelled  gelatine  relief 
or  a  Woodburytype  relief  may  be  used.  I  enclose  a  print. 
—Yours  truly,  John  E.  Philbrick. 


l§xatutt\tti»  ot  S^ontim. 


London  and  Pbovinoial  Photografhio  Assooiatiov. 

A  MBBTiNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  Inst., 
Mr.  A.  Mackib  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  £.  MoULV  had  recently  photographed  a  distant  view 
at  night,  illuminated  only  by  flashes  of  lightning  occurring 
during  an  hour's  exposure.  Although  the  distance  was  very 
well  i£own,  little  or  no  detail  was  visible  in  the  foreground. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Dbbbnhaic,  referring  to  his  remarks  at  the  previous 
meeting  on  Gapt  Abney's  precipitation  prooess,  said  he  made  a 
batch  that  morning.  The  negative  now  shown  wsa  coated  one  ' 
hour  and  a-half  after  weighiog  out  the  chemicals ;  perhaps  the 
member  who  was  searching  for  slow  plates  would  be  good  enough 
to  give  these  a  triaL  Thirty  grains  of  silver  was  employed  ;  no 
iodide  was  used. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  :  What  exposure  did  this  plate  receive  ? 

Mr.  Debenham:  Twenty  seconds  on  one  half,  and  forty 
seconds  on  the  other;  No.  2  stop,   about  equal  to  ^  of  the 

universal  system  ;  both  were  under-exposed.  Plates  may  be 
made  quicker  by  this  process  if  the  digestion  is  longer,  but  tiiere 
would  be  risk  of  fog.  He  mixed  at  120®  F.,  and  left  it  an  hour, 
when  the  temperature  would  be  about  100®  F.  Mr.  Debenham 
then  went  through  the  manipulattons  of  making  the  emulsioo, 
contending  that  all  the  silver  was  precipitated,  and  using  less ' 
than  half  a  grain  of  gelatine.  The  liquid  was  not  dear  on  the 
first  washing,  but  dear  on  the  second.  The  finer  particles  of 
bromide  would  go  down  if  left  long  enough. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Debenham  had  carried  out  all  he 
said  he  could  do,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from 
others  experienced  in  predpitating  methods. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hbndebson  took  exception  to  Mr.  Debenham  using 
add.  By  using  concentrated  solutions,  he  (Mr.  Henderson)  could 
predpitate  bromide  of  silver  in  large  flakes,  leaving  a  perfectly 
dear  solution,  fle  believed  Mr.  Stebbing  first  pointed  out  the 
method,  a  fine  emulsion  being  obtained  immediately,  as  a  member 
present  could  testify. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cookb  corroborated. 

Mr.  Cowan  :  Was  Mr.  Henderson's  dearer  than  this  ? 

Mr.  Cookb  :  Tes. 

Mr.  Hbndsbson  :  Ndther  acid,  gdatine,  nor  chloride  was  used. 
He  then  showed  a  new  form  of  dark-room  lantern,  made  from 
a  plate-box.  The  grooves  contained  plates  coated  by  Ihlee  and 
Home  with  phosphorescent  paint,  also  plates  of  aurine,  cathedral 
green,  and  ground-glass ;  a  small  paraffine  lamp  placed  behind  the 
various  media,  and  a  square  aperture  out  in  front,  completed  the 
arrangement.  Plates  giving  18  on  the  sensitometer  were  ex- 
posed two,  four,  and  six  minutes  respectively  to  the  light  passing 
through  the  following  : — One  phosphorescent  plate  and  two  of 
aurine,  an  imsge  being  obtained  in  each  case  six  inches  from  the 
box.  Two  phosphorescent  plates,  and  two  of  aurine,  a  six 
minute  exposure  having  no  effect.  Two  phosphorescent  plates, 
no  effect  18  inches  from  the  box,  suffident  light  to  see  the  hands 
of  a  watch  nine  feet  away.    One  phosphorescent  plate,   two 
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aorine,  and  one  cathedral  green,  tax  inches  from  the  lamp,  gave 
a  yery  i^ht  indication.  Two  phosphorescent  plates,  two  aurine, 
one  cathedral  green,  no  indication  at  six  inches  distance. 

The  Gha.ibma.N'  considered  the  phosphorescent  plates  stopped 
the  lavge  amount  of  actinic  rays. 

l£r.  Cowan  thought  the  rays  were  stopped  by  absorption. 

A  dificussioa  followed  on  the  value  of  certain  rays  in  exciting 
a  phusphoresoent  tablet,  and  why  that  plate  farthest  from  the 
light  was  not  phosphorescent,  yet  permitting  rays  to  pass 
through  which  were  safe  for  developing  purposes.  It  was 
thought  that  the  light  was  sufficient  only  to  sensitize  the  plate 
nearest  the  flame.  Sensitizing  with  a  weak  light  and  de-sensi- 
tizing with  another  colour,  was  said  to  have  some  bearing 
on  the  subject.  The  effect  of  passing  violet  rays  into  a  solution 
of  quinine  was  given  as  an  example,  fluorescence  being  obtained 
in  one  cell,  but  none  in  the  second  ;  and  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  Ohurman,  Mr.  Haddon  mentioned  violet  rays  as 
having  tha  greatest  sensitizing  action  on  luminous  paint. 


Edinbuboh  Photogbaphio  Sooibtt. 
Tkb  sixth  meeting  of  this  Session  was  held  in  6,  St  Andrew 


SqjDU&re,  on  April  2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Nbilson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  being  jrassed,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
unanimonsly  elected  ordinary  members :— Messrs.  Archibald 
Brown,  John  M'Laren,  J.  Keith  Chisholm,  David  Hnnzo,  and 
Thomas  Young. 

Mr.  Gbaiq  Ghbibtix  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  insert  in  the  minutes  expression  of  the  sincere  regret  at  the 
death  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  that  he 
prepare  addresses  of  condolence  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  to  be  signed  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary.  This  was  passed  without 
dissent. 

Mr.  Cbaio  Ghbistib  moved  that  the  following  be  added  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society  :— *<That  the  Secretary  shall  call  Gonncil 
meetings  after  consultation  with  the  President,  and  that  he  shall 
give  three  days*  notice  to  members." 

The  Sbobstabt  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  proposal, 
save  that  it  did  occasionally  happen  that  some  matter  of  import- 
ance cropped  up  which  necessitated  prompt  action,  and  when  such 
was  the  case  it  might  be  gr&atly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Society  if  a  delay  of  four  or  five  days  were  made  obligatoiy.  He 
suggested  that  as  the  Gonncil  were  about  to  revise  the  rules,  this 
matter  might  be  referred  to  the  GounciL    This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Sbobetabt  then  intimated  that  he  had  been  favoured  with 
i^o  important  papers  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hardwich  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright  respectively,  and  proposed  that  the  programme  be  departed 
from  in  order  that  these  papers  might  receive  the  earliest 
publicity.  Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell  had  courteously  acceded  to  this, 
and  proposed  reading  his  paper  at  the  next  meeting,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  meeting. 

The  proposal  having  been  passed  by  acclamation,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Hardwich,  entitled  <*  Notes  on  the  Lime-light,*'  was  read  by 
the  Secreta^  and  immediately  after.  Notes  on  the  same  paper  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Wright  (see  pp.  230  and  281). 

Mr.  J.  M.  TuBNBULL  said  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  he 
agreed  entir^  with  everything  that  Mr.  Hardwich  had  said  in 
his  paper.  He  thought  that  Uie  proper  angle  for  the  burning 
gases  to  strike  the  lime  cylinder  should  be  the  greatest  that  could 
be  given,  without  giving  a  shadow  on  the  screen,  t.^.,  as  near  a 
right  angle  as  possible.  He  agreed  wiUi  Mr.  Haidwich  that 
**  ueht  for  all  orainary  purposes  could  be  |;ot  with  { to  1  cwt  on 
each  bag  **;  but  where  tne  very  best  light  is  wanted  to  fill  a  20  ft. 
screen,  he  believed  in  having  plenty  ofpressnre.  Square  weights 
ought  always  to  be  used,  or  still  better,  a  long  flat-sided  weight 
cast  for  the  purpose,  in  shape  like  a  piece  of  pig  metal.  With 
regard  to  the  etner  generator,  he  had  used  it  many  times  with 
convenience  to  himself,  and  believed  it  was  quite  capable  of  giving 
a  light  equal  to  the  mixed  gases.  He  thought  it  quite  safe  in 
competent  hands,  but  it  should  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  beginners,  or  who  had  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
what   they   were  doing.    In   making    experiments   with    the 

generator  packed  in  ice,  Mr.  Hardwich  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
^  lat  all  properly  made  ether  generators  are  jacketed  or  encased 
in  a  thick  coating  of  some  non-conductor  of  heat,  such  as  cork 
raspings  or  sawdnst,  and  subsequently  not  easily  affected  by  cold, 
or  bv  a  little  heat  such  as  that  of  a  crowded  room.  With  regard 
to  uie  Ghadderton  accident,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hardwich,  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  published  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bfonghton,  that  the  eaase  of  the  explosion  was  uat  there  was 


ether  in  the  bag.  He  thought  Mr.  Wright's  suggestion  to  open 
the  hyrogen  tap  of  the  generator  first  to  relieve  any  pressure  a 
most  valuable  one.  He  aid  not  think  Mr.  Wright's  nrst  objection 
to  ether,  viz.,  want  of  saturation,  a  serious  one,  as  he  had  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  either  air  or  oxygen  could  be  very 
easily  saturated  with  ether  to  make  them  bum  freely ;  but  the 
second  objection  (that  of  back-pressure)  was  one  that  would 
require  to  be  seriously  met  and  remedied  either  by  the  construction 
of  a  generator  that  could  be  blown  back  without  sending  the 
ether  back  through  the  tubes,  or  by  interposine  some  thoroughly 
tried  safety  contrivance.  He  nad  very  little  faiu  in  back  pressure 
valves,  &c.,  and  the  newly-suggested  pumice  chambers  would 
require  to  be  thoroughly  tested  before  they  could  be  said  to  be 
safe. 

Mr.  HoMB  said,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  oxygen, 
he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  weigh  the  ingredients ;  but  when 
making  the  gas  himself,  he  simply  blacken^  the  chlorate  with 
the  manganese  dioxide.    When  once  the  flow  of  gas  begins,  the 
heat  should  be  kept  low,  for  a  kind  of  fusee  action  goes  on  in  the 
mixture  till  all  the  oxygen  comes  off  regularly  if  a  moderate  heat 
is  kept  up  below  the  retort    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  tube  leading  from  the  retort  be  ranged  out  with  a  stout  spiral 
wire  each  time  uio  gas  is  made,  for  so  much  solid  matter  is  carried 
over  that  it  would  ultimately  choke  the  pipe  if  neglected  after 
several  makings,  and  to  this  cau6e  he  attributed   some  of  the 
accidents  i^at  had  happened.    For  those  who  suspect  black 
materials  like  manganese  dioxide,  and  do  not  feel  sure  of  the  t^ts 
for  It,  he  mentioned  that  red  oxide  of  iron  would  suit  quite  as 
well ;  indeed,  it  was  much  preferred  in  some  chemical  laboratories, 
as  giving  Uie  gas  more  free  from  chlorous  compounds.    Gommon 
sea-sand  would  also  help  to  give  a  steady  flow  of  oxygen  when 
mixed  with  the  potass  chlorate.     He  had  used  the  mixing  burner 
he  exhibited  very  frequently  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  with 
oxygen  and  coal-gas  in  separate  bags  under  one  hundredweight 
pressure  each,  wiuiout  any  approach  to  a  casualty ;  indeed,  he 
considered  it  the  safest  arrangement  that  could  be  used.    The 
mixing  chamber  in  this  burner  has  no  packing  whatever.     It  is 
not  desirable  or  safe  that  the  weights  should  fall  off  the  bags ;  but 


the  last  time  he  gave  an  exhibition  in  this  room,  one  of  tha 
weights  fell  off  the  oxygen  bag  without  anything  going  wrong 
except  the  diminution  of  light,  and  all  went  right  when  his 
assistant  replaced  the  weight.  On  former  occasions,  too,  while 
the  light  was  burning,  he  had  lifted  weights  off  and  put  them  on 
again  without  any  accident  or  even  a  snap. 

Mr.  Q.  A.  Wilson  said^  with  reference  to  the  pumice  safety- 
chamber,  his  objection  to  it  was  that,  after  being  repeatedly  usied 
or  knocked  about,  some  of  it  was  apt  to  get  pulverized  and  blown 
into  the  nozzle  of  the  burner,  and  so  choke  it  up .  The  only 
safety-chamber  he  used  was  a  common  piece  of  cane  inserted  in 
the  tubing  near  the  burner.  Through  this  no  light  will  pass,  no 
matter  what  the  composition  of  gases  may  be,  and  no  dust  will 

Sass  from  it  into  the  burner.    The  diameter  and  length  will 
epend  upon  the  pressure  available  or  necessary.    He  ht^  found, 
with  1  cwt.  on  the-bags,  a  piece  of  cane  ^  inch  in  diameter  and 
1  inch  or  1}  inch  long,  thoroughly  efficient.    If  a  piece  of  cane 
such  as  he  described  were  attached  to  each  burner,  he  had  not 
found  it  possible  that  an  accident  could  occur,  no  matter  what 
suction  takes  place  by  the  weights  falling  off,  or  in  whatsoever 
proportion  the  gases  are  mixed,  because  they  will  not  explode 
without  a  light,   and  the  light  is  stopped  at  the  cane.    With 
reference  to  the  ethoxo  lime  light,  he  considered  it  safe  so  long, 
as  kept  burning  sufficiently  to  make  the  lime  incandescent ;  but 
the  moment  it  is  turned  down  with  the  tap  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  with  a  double  lantern,  it  becomes  dangerous.    He 
thoughc  the  danger  due  to  the  dissolving  tap  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ether  generator,  and  the  intervening 
tube  became  filled  with  oxygen  gas  saturated  with  ether,  and  as 
the  little  escaping,  or  rather  burning,  at  the  nozzle  is  not  issuing 
at  high  pressure,  the  flame  rushes  back  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
solving   tap    is   turned    on.    Some   lanternists   held    that    it 
was  not  possible  for  the  flame  to  travel  along  tubing;  but 
he  maintained    that   such  was   not  only  possible,  but  certain 
when  using  the  mixed  burner  if  the  weights   should  fall,  off 
the     hydrogen    bag,     causing    a     suction    of    oxygen     gas 
into  the  hydrogen  bag.    It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  bags 
sometimes  catch  fire  when  the  weights  fall  off,  and  this  he 
believed  might  account  for  it.    Wiui  reference  to  the  lantern 
microscope,  he  had  also  been  giving  his  attention  to  it,  and  had 
succeeded  in  showing  a  flea  (the  object,  not  the  disc),  six  to 
twelve  feet  in  size,  clear  and  distinct  on  the  screen,  by  using  a 
speciAlly  constructed  lens  of  wide  aperture  and  high  power. 
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Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Hardwicb  and, 
Wr.  Lewis  Wright  for  their  valuable  papers. 
A  vote  of  thaaks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Qlasoow  and  West  of  Sootland  Amateub  Fhotoobaphio 

assoctatiok. 

The  nsual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
Raligioua  Institution  Booms  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Hugh 
Red)  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  i^Messrs.  H. 
Gillespie,  R.  T.  Cochrane,  Jas.  S.  Stewart^  Jas.  fiell,  Chas.  S. 
Mair,  Wm.  France,  and  Wm.  Reid. 

Mr.  J.  r.  McLELLANthen  exhibited  and  explained  Wamerke's 
senaitometer.  Mr.  McLellan,  however,  did  not  consider  it 
altogether  satisfactory,  as  from  his  observations  it  tended  to 
deteriorate  with  age.  Plates  which  be  found  of  the  same 
rapidity  in  praoticelsst  year  gave  the  number  20  quite  distinctly, 
this  year  only  gave  a  little  over  1 4. 

Mr.  Goodwin  suggested  that  temperature  had  a  great  effect  on 
these  phosphorescent  tablets,  and  the  discussion  was  continued 
by  Messrs.  Lang,  Reid,  and  others.  Of  the  two  plates  tested  by 
Mr.  McLellan  hoth  out  of  the  same  batch,  one  exhibited  the 
number  14,  and  the  other  only  10.  The  plate  exhibiting  14  had 
previously  been  treated  by  the  President  with  Dr.  Eder*s 
formula  for  rendering  plates  more  sensitive  viz.  :— 

Nitrate  of  silver 50  grains 

Oitnc  acid         •••        .••        ...        ...    50     ,, 

Water     1  ounce 

Plates  soaked  for  three  minutes  in  one  drachm  of  this  solution 
to  twelve  ounces  of  alcohol.  This  showed  an  increase  of  sensitive- 
Bees  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  which  corresponds  with  Dr. 
Eder's  results. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bbbqins  then  exhibited  his  novel  form  of  portable 
tonrist  camera,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  introductory  remarks 
said  that  a  really  portable  tourist  camera  which  would  unite  all 
the  qualities  of  a  studio  camera,  an  enlarging  camera,  and  a 
landscape  camera,  was  as  impossible  as  a  horse  which  would  com- 
lone  all  the  quiJities  of  a  race-horse,  a  Clydesdale,  and  a  Shetland 
pony.  Hifi  aim  in  designing  this  camera  had  been  extreme 
ughtness  as  well  as  the  necessary  strength.  In  showing  the 
camera,  which  had  been  made  throughout  from  hia  own  designs 
and  under  his  own  supeiintendance,  Mr.  Bergins  pointed  out 
that  it  was  a  whole-plate  solid  camera  made  so  that  the  four 
■idea,  two  fronts,  two  lenses,  and  all  other  necessary  apparatus 
were  carried  inside.  The  principal  points  were  extreme  Ughtness, 
his  whole  apparatus,  carrying  seven  plates,  weighing  only  eleven 
and  a-half  pounds,  very  small  bulk ;  and  although  the  camera  was 
made  solid,  it  would  focus  from  6"  to  11'^  by  putting  the  slides 
nearer  to  or  more  distant  from  the  front,  the  exact  focus  being 
attained  by  raok-and-pinion  lenses.  The  tripod  was  made  of 
bamboo  cane,  going  up  like  a  walking  stick,  and  when  a  silk  cover 
was  drawn  over,  had  the  exact  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned 
umbrella. 

While  the  members  were  examining  and  admiring  Mr.  Bergins* 
eamera,  he  kindly  answered  a  great  many  questions  regarding  it. 

Blr.  W.  Goodwin  then  read  a  short  lecturette,  and  gave  a 
demonstration  of  photo-micrography  (see  page  245). 

The  meeting  was  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Goodwin's  deft- 
ness of  hand,  and  with  his  extremely  clear  method  of  working; 
and  doubtless  many  will  now  go  in  for  this  branch  of  photo- 
graphy. 

The  Pbssiobrt  then  showed  a  camera-finder  and  view-meter 
which  he  had  got  made  at  a  trifling  cost  according  to  tte  direc- 
tions in  the  Tear-Book  for  1884.  The  meeting  considered  both 
very  useful,  especially  the  view-meter. 

It  was  agreed,  after  a  little  discussion,  that  the  first  out-door 
meeting  of  the  season  should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  that  the  place  be  '*  Brig  o'  Turk  and  Trossaohs,"  and  that 
members  leave  Glasgow  by  the  6.50  or  9  a.m.  trains. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  a  very  large  and  successful 
meeting  adjourned. 

Kewoabtle-on-Ttni  and  Northern  Counties*  Photogbafhio 

Association. 

Thx  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Patent 
Room  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society's  Institute,  on 
the  9th  instant,  Colonel  Sheppeb  m  the  chair. 
The  minutes  having  been  confirmed. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher  was  nominated  for  membership,  and 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Inness,  F.  W.  Morgan,  J.  Bussell,  and  A  Boss  were 
duly  elected  members. 

A  report  from  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  exhibition 
and  to  out-door  meetings  was  adopted  unanimously.  It  con- 
tained recommendations  from  the  Council  as  follows  : — That  no 
open  competition  be  held  this  year.  That  a  private  exhibition 
of  members*  work  be  held  in  the  autumn,  at  which  a  print  be 
selected  for  exhibition  to  members,  the  print  selected  not  to  be 
smaller  than  half-plato,  nor  larger  than  10  by  8.  The  members 
to  be  the  judges. 

The  following  offers,  by  gentlemen  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, had  been  accepted  with  thanks  : — Mr.  George  Borrow  :  A 
silver  medal  for  the  best  set  of  three  pictures  ts^en  by  a  member 
at  the  Society's  out-door  meetings  this  year.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gib- 
son :  A  prize  for  the  two  best  pictures  taken  at  the  Society's 
out-door  meetings  this  year,  the  successful  competitor  not  to 
have  previously  received  a  medal  or  diploma.  Mr.  J.  A.  Maling : 
A  silver  medal  for  the  best  set  of  thr«e  transparencies  taken  by 
a  member. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  adjoining  lecture  theatre, 
where 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  *^  Landscape 
Photography  for  Amateurs  "  (see  page  246),  for  which  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Mr.  Allison,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Sbcbetabt,  then  proceeded 
with  the  lantern  exhibition.  Some  beautiful  slides  were  diown, 
and  much  appreciated.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are 
due  to  Mr.  Allison  for  his  kindness  in  bringing  his  lantern, 
superintending  the  arrangements  therewith,  and  for  the  loan  of 
a  very  fine  set  of  Egyptian  slides.  Also  to  Messrs.  York  and 
Son,  and  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  London  ;  Messrs.  Mawson 
and  Swan,  Morgan,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Maling,  of  Newcastle ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Hedley  Bobinson,.  of  Tonemount,  for  contributions  of 
slides. 

The  Hon.  Secbbtart  read  a  communication  he  had  received 
from  the  Bev.  T.  F.  Hardwich,  in  the  coarse  of  which  that 
gentleman  said : — 

"  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  nine  out  of  everv  ten 
accidents  at  lantern  exhibitions  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  or  eth-ozo 
lime-light  are  due  to  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  pressure  by  which 
the  two  gases  are  forced  forwards,  and  to  a  return  of  one  of  the 
gases  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  lecturer  using  the  lime  light 
should  examine  his  tubing  with  the  same  care  that  the  coal-miner 
examines  his  ropes ;  and,  if  the  exhibition  is  likely  to  be  a 
crowded  one,  he  should  put  on  a  back-pressure  valve  to  secure 
himself  against  a  return  cnrrent  of  gas.  If  some  photographic 
society  were  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  valve  and  tube  most  free  in 
action  and  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  the  ingenuity  of 
mechanicians  would  soon  supply  the  want.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  back-pressure  valves  are  intended  to  stop  gas,  and  not 
flame ;  whereas  safety-tubes  are  meant  to  stop  flame,  but  not  gas. 
Mv  own  experiments,  so  far,  seem  to  indicate  that  an  effectual 
satety-tube  can  be  made  without  any  difficulty,  when  it  is 
protected  from  suction  or  forcing  bv  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
valve.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  seldom  used  these  appliances; 
but  if  I  be  spared  to  see  another  winter  I  shall,  when  lecturing 
away  from  home^  employ  the  blow-through  or  safety  jet,  u 
practicable." 


9;aIIt  in  tit  S^tviAtt. 


Balloon  PnoioaBAFHT. — It  is  not  ''all  honey,"  apparently, 
in  ballooning,  for  thus  says  our  friend  Mr.  Shadbolt : — "  Balloon 
photography  impossible  on  Monday  last  at  Birmingham — blow- 
ing half  a  gale— badly  knocked  about,  both  starting  and  landing 
•—worst  experience  ever  had.  No  bones  broken,  but  much 
shaken  and  stiff  about  the  arms  and  shoulders.  Camera-holder 
(not  camera  itself,  luckily)  smashed  off  before  we  even  got  clear. 
Landed  at  Woroestor — travelled  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
an  hour.— Ceotl  V.  Shadbolt.*' 

Messbb.  Wbattien  and  Wainwbight  are  good  enough  to 
forward  us  four  instantaneous  views  of  the  boat  lace ;  they 
illustrate  <<  Clearing  the  Course."  '<The  Baoe,"  '<  Steamers 
Following,"  and  "  After  the  Baoe.'^ 

Instahtanboub  Vibwb  of  thb  Funeral  of  thb  Dxtke  of 
ALBANY.->Mr.  G.  P.  Cartland  sends  us  a  series  of  six  half-plate 
pictures  which  he  secured  on  the  4th  instent  at  Windsor,  while 
the  funeral  prpcesdon  was  psssmg.    The  best  of  the  series  are 
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tl&e  Qaeen'B  carriage,  drawn  by  aiz  white,  horses,  and  the  gun- 
oanriage  upon  which  the  coflia  was  borne.  As  the  exposures 
were  extremely  short  (estimated  at  one-sixtieih  of  a  second), 
no  signs  of  moyemeut  are  obvious,  and  the  detail  is  all  that  could 
be  wished  for.  We  understand  that  the  Queen  has  expressed 
much  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Cartland*s  work. 

N02f-INFLUB1ICB  OF  AN  ElBOTBIO  GuBBBNT    UPON  LlOHT. — 

Dr.  Lecher  has  made  an  experiment  of  great  interest.  A  ray  of 
light  was  divided,  as  in  many  experiments  on  interference,  into 
two  parts,  which,  after  passing  through  two  parallel  glass  troughs, 
were  cansed  to  reunite,  giving  the  usual  interference-bands.  The 
troughs  contained  strong  solations  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  meaus 
of  dectrodes  of  silver  an  electric  current  of  6  amperes  strength 
was  carried  in  opposite  directions  along  the  tzoughs,  so  that  in  one 
trough  the  cunent  flowed  with  the  light,  and  in  the  other  against 
it.  Bat  in  no  case  was  any  displacement  of  the  fringes  observed. 
Dr.  Lecher  condndes  that  the  vdocity  of  light  is  not  influenced 
by  a  current  flowing  through  the  medium. — Nature, 

Ghxmical  Aotion  of  Ijoht;  DBOOMPOsiriov  of  Oxalic 
AoiD  BT  Fbbbio  Chlobidb.— By  G.  Lemoine  {Compt.  Rend.,  97, 
1208—1212). — Solutions  of  ferric  chloride  and  oxalate  acid 
containing  a  gram-molecule  of  the  respective  substances  per  litre 
were  mixed  in  different  proportions  and  exposed  to  light  under 
comparable  ccmditions,  the  carbonic  anhydnde  which  was  given 
off  being  collected  over  glycerol  and  measured.  Decomposition 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  equation  Fe2Gl«  +  H,G,04  = 
2FeCl,  -f  2Ha  +  2G0,  (Marchand ;  Jodin).  The  rate  at  which 
decomposition  takes  place  depends  on  the  mtensity  of  the  light. 
For  a  given  intensity,  it  is  at  first  almost  uniform,  but  when  about 
half  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  has  been  given  off,  the 
rate  of  decomposition  gradoally  diminishes.  The  greater  the 
volume  of  the  liquid,  the  longer,  of  course,  is  the  time  bdore  decom- 
position slackens.  When  the  two  solutions  are  separatdy  exposed 
to  light  for  several  hours  and  then  mixed,  decompoiiuon  takes 
place  more  rapidly  than  if  the  soludons  had  not  been  previously 
msolated.  Otner  conditions  being  equal,  dilution  with  water 
increases  the  rate  of  change,  an  effect  which  may  be  due  either  to 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  ferric  chloride  by  the  water,  or  to 
a  diminution  in  the  absorptive  effect  of  the  ferric  cUoride  due  to 
dilution.  When  ferric  chloride  is  in  excess,  less  gas  is  given  off 
than  when  the  two  substances  are  present  in  equivalent 
proportions ;  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  adding  ferrous  chloride 
to  the  mixed  solution.  An  excess  of  oxalic  acid  exerts  an  effect 
similar  to  that  produced  by  dilution.  Water  exerts  little  or  no 
absorptive  effect  on  the  waves  which  bring  about  the  reaction,  but 
a  screen  of  ferric  chloride  solution  almost  entirely  prevents  the 
decomposition.-~/oMrNa/  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

FflOTOOBAPHio  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  April  28rd, 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  *'  On  Lighting  in  Landscape 
Photography." 


9«  C0ntiy0ndintf. 

*•*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

RvssBLL  Stbblb.— You  cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  oomU- 
nation  of  orange  glass  and  ground  glass,  as  recommended  by  us 
on  Mge  50  of  the  present  volume.    Bee  slso  page  61. 

J.  B.  H.— We  bays  tried  the  process  to  which  yon  refer,  and  find  it 

gno  means  so  well  adapted  for  the  work  as  the  new  method  of 
kvlofiski,  described  on  p.  194.  The  carbon  process  may  answer, 
but  you  will  requite  a  oesne  rich  in  pigment,  and  consequently 
containinr  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  gelatine. 

▲lbbbt.~1.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  specific  gravity  is  '9228,  it 
is  meant  that  if  a  volume  of  the  alcohol  equal  to  that  of  one  unit 
of  water  (say  one  pound)  be  taken,  the  alcohol  will  weigh  -9228  of 
a  pound.  2.  The  first  should  be  read  27  and  4-lOths,  whOe  the 
second  is  read  13  and  T-lOths.  The  first  figure  to  the  right  of 
the  deoimtl  point  indicates  tenths,  the  second  hundradths,  the 
third  thousandths,  and  so  on.  Thus,  '9^  is  something  over 
9.10ths,orjJ«^  ^ 

A.  BnowN.—Tbe  etching  ground  (such  as  is  used  for  ordinarr 

Slate  work)  can  be  obtained  in  the  solid  or  the  liquid  form  from 
I.  Cornehssen,  Artists'  Colourman,  Great  Queen  Street,  London, 
W.C;.  If  you  obtain  it  in  solid  form,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  oil 
of  lavender. 

R.  W.  Taut.— Unless  we  have  misunderstood  you,  this  is  a  very 
bid  case  of  piracy.  If  you  prosecute,  and  the  pirate  is  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  he  may  modify  his  view  as  to  his 
TtfM  to  appropriate  your  property.  2.  You  had  better  take 
pro  eedlngs  agamst  the  vendor,  but  you  should  purchase  from  the 
priatsr  if  possible.    Lei  us  know  how  yoa  get  on. 


John  O.  M. — Some  years  ago  we  csod  a  tricydeof  the  make  known 
as  '*  Coventry  **  with  perfect  success  fbr  out-door  work,  but  we 
can  hardly  give  a  deciuod  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best.    Ton 
must  of  course  consider  your  individual  requirements. 

Obo.  Macxib. — 1.  It  does  not  matter  at  all  in  ordinary  cases,  em 
the  citric  acid  will  render  it  strongly  acid;  but  in  most  instanoea 
you  will  find  that  commercial  samples  possess  a  very  feeble  alkaline 
reaction.  2.  In  such  a  case  there  is  something  decidedly  wrong, 
and  a  preparation  so  decidedly  alkaline  ahould  not  be  sold.  Yon 
had  better  return  it,  ask  for  another  sample,  and  demand  from 
the  dealer  as  much  pyrogallic  acid  as  you  nave  wasted. 

J.  M.  K. — The  actinic  power  of  the  lignt  varies  very  much  indeed^ 
and  sometimes  when  a  yellowish  tint  pervades  the  atmosphere  ibe 
ezposure  required  is  enormously  greater  than  on  an  average  day. 
Indeed,  assiuning  the  first  day  you  mention  to  have  been  a 
decidedly  unfavourable  one,  we  see  nothing  surprising  in  your 
experiences. 

C.  Sutton. — ^Transfer  a  coUotypio  impression  to  ihB  wood.  You 
will  find  ftdl  directions  on  page  402  of  our  volume  for  1883. 

GiLBBBT  Wilson. — We  have  never  used  such  an  ink,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  a  satisfactory  preparation  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
Mix  clear  solutions  of  barium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  by  stirring  it  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  pouring  off  the 
dear  liquid.  The  remainder  should  be  thickened  with  a  little 
gum. 

M:  Wills.— It  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  If  perfeotly 
protected  against  contact  with  the  air,  but  if  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sdbiere  it^soon  becomes  oxidized,  and  consequently  useless. 

M.  w.— 1.  You  can  obtain  it  from  Johnson  and  Cumbers,  Litbo* 
graphic  material  warehouse,  Farringdon  Street,  near  the  Yiaducc. 
xou  should  ask  for  it  "  uncoated,'*  or  they  may  serve  you  with  a 
transfer  paper  made  on  material  you  require.  2.  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  offer,  which  we  we  will  bear  m  mind. 

B.  Habcoubt. — 1.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  paper  is  made  from 
wood  pulp,  as  »noh  paper  ordinarily  becomes  first  yellowish  and 
ultimatelv  brown  under  the  infiuence  of  light.  It  is,  however,  not 
the  actual  fibre,  but  the  incrusting  matter,  which  undergoes  the 
alteration,  and  it  is  quite  possible  tose  far  purify  the  W(^  pulp 
as  to  obtain  a  paper  which  will  stand  the  action  of  light  as  wmI  aa 
that  made  from  rags.  A  dilute  solution  of  acid  hyorochlorate  of 
aniline  will  serve  as  a  rou^h  test  fur  the  incrusting  matter,  as  it 
stains  the  imperfectly  purified  wood  paper  bright  ydlow.  To 
prepare  the  solution,  you  may  dissolve  a  drachm  of  aniline  in  a 
mixture  of  half-an-otmce  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  five  ounces  of 
water.  2.  We  do  not  understand  your  question,  but  if  you  will 
explain  what  you  mean  by  ''  a  solution  of  uranate,"  we  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  your  meaning. '  3.  Add  a  solution  of  chrome 
alum  (30  grains  to  the  ounce)  drop  by  drop  until  ^e  gelatinous 
solution  shows  signs  of  thickening  or  coagulation,  and  then  add 
sufllcient  acetic  acid  to  bring  it  back  tea  state  of  complete  fiuidity. 

4.  Probably  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  good  cast 
with  sulphur  or  the  so-called  Spence  metal ;  but  in  muting  the 
sulphur  you  must  take  care  that  no  portion  is  heated  mudi  above 
its  melting  point,  as  otherwise  it  will  become  thick  and  viscous. 

5.  Ordinary  washing  soda  will  answer. 


Reoep.-Boom,  fto.,at  ISZ-forptimaiiency.— £.  H.  H.,  PketcKnet  Office. 
Aetoucher,  can  tint.— Miss  Ctob)',  Hill-st.,  Feckbsm. 
Operator,  can  retouch,  enlarge,_print«  manage.— X.,  11»,  High-^t ,  V.W, 
Printer  or  Oen.  Aaeist.— J.  A.  KandaU,  The  Basaar,  Broadstain,  Kent. 
Betoucher,  Artist,  Ac-W.  Rubens,  28,  PondpL,  S.  Kensisg:ton. 
Operator  k  Betoucher.— A.  D.  Thissack,  1,  Woodside-ter.,  Douglea,  I.  olll« 
Betoucher  (Oennau).  tlTst-olass.— SO,  8tean-st,  Haggerston. 
Assistant.  weU  up  in  dry  plates.- Photo.,  lis,  Bt.  James'-rd.,  Holloway. 
General  Assistant.- Z.,  Mr.  Gregory.  High-st.,  Marboro*. 
Printer  and  Toner .-F.  Knight,  40,  Brooksby-st.,  Livcrpool-id.,  K. 
Beoeptton  Room  Lady  inLond.— M.  A.  8.,  17,  The  Drapery,  Northampton. 
Operator  k  Betoneh.,  first- class.— W.  H.  H.,  Art  Studio,  8,  Cheapside,  £.0. 
Operator  it  Bet,  mod.  salary.— Operator,  58,  Campden-st.,  KensmgtoB,  W. 
Photo.  Ooluurist,  gen.  useful.— G.  Manton,  49,  Hurley-fd.,  Kecnington-la. 


BmployiiM&t 

Operator,  good,  at  onoe.-O.  K.,  96,  Bath-st.,  QUugoir. 
Printer,  first-lass,  immediately.— Hills  k  Saunders.  Alderthot. 
Becep.-Boom  Lady  for  Bri^hton.-C.  H.,  Clermont,  Preston-^k.,  Brighton. 
Operator,  who  can  retouch,  for  month.— Norman  May,  MalTem. 
Aflsistantin  Stock-dealer's  Warehouse.- Buby,  Photo.  Kent  Office. 
Oper.,  clever  with  children  ft  retouching.— Clayton,  6,Lond.-rd.,LeieesfC!r. 
Printer,  with  fir&t-class  references.— Stiles,  8,  Kensington  High-st.,  W. 
Operator,  Betoucher,  manage  branch.- C.  Keeping,  1,  Eze-bridge,  Exeter. 
Out-door  Operator,  flnt-class.- Taylor,  70,  Queen  VicUrla-st.,  E  0. 
Operator  for  Studio.- Hills  and  Saunders,  Eton,  Bucks. 
Feno  Oper.,  to  traytl.-Mr.  Griffith,  5,  Korthsmpton-bldgs,  Clerkonwell. 
Lady,  ezp.,  Keoen  -room.— Hughes  k  Mullins,  Begins  House,  Hyde,  I.W. 
S?*^**! » Jf^*  ^\  ^^  Tignetting.— Winter,  Midland-rd.,  Derby. 
^:  ^S^ncber  good  at  fitting  ftpos.-Shrubsole,  Bavy^l.  Norwich. 
1  rrintcT  k  ecn.  Asiist.-B.  B,  Gy£,  Chsltenham  Hoosei  Abeiystvith. 
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THE  IVES  FBOOESS  FOR  MAKING  PHOTO-TINT 

BLOCKS. 

Now  thai  ihe  prodaotion  of  phototjpio  blocks  from  the 
oidiiuir7  gradated  negatiTO  hag  become  a  matter  of  almost 
eveiy-oay  practice,  and  soch  blocks  are  oomiog  into  general 
«ae  as  a  means  of  magazine  and  book  illnstrations.  every 
adTanoe  in  the  methods  of  prodaotion  becomes  ot  great 
interest,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  some  of 
the  details  of  the  latest  method  devised  by  Mr.  Fred.  E. 
Itos,  of  Philadelphia.  We  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  old  form  of  the  Ives  process,  in  whioh  a  gelatine  relief  is 
inked  with  printer's  ink,  and  an  impression  is  taken  on  a 
sheet  of  grained  paper;  the  gradation  of  the  print  beiog 
prodaoea  by  the  more  or  lees  complete  crashing  down  of  the 
grain  of  the  paper  by  the  inked  relief,  and  the  print  thus 
piodaced  being  either  re-photographed  or  used  as  a  transfer. 
Mr.  Ives  has  reoentljr  mncn  improved  his  method,  as 
he  now  takes  a  east  in  plaster  from  the  relief,  and 
impreaaes  an  inked  stipple  on  this  by  means  of  an  elastic 
stamp.  Under  these  diroamstanoes  the  grains  of  ink 
Qaito  to  solid  blacks  where  the  relief  is  highest  and  the 
prossoie  greatest ;  while  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  cast 
the  spoU  of  ink  deposited  from  the  elastic  stamp  are 
extremely  minute.  The  next  problem  is  to  obtjun  a 
transfer  from  the  inked  plaster  without  re-photographing 
it  in  the  camera.  And  as  regards  this  point,  we  can  qaote 
Mr.  Ives'  own  words  under  date  November  7ti>,  1883.  He 
•ays:— 

*'  I  no  longer  reproduce  the  impreasion  on  the  plaster  relief  by 
lAotography  in  the  camera.  I  have  this  improved  metiiod  in 
regolar  and  perfectly  sucoeeaful  operation  now,  and  will  describe 
It  to  jou.  After  making  the  impression  on  tiie  plaster  relief,  I 
flow  It  with  plain  collodion,  which  penetrates  the  ink,  but  does 
not  make  it  'run.'  When  dry,  I  wet  it  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  in  acidified  water,  then  strip  it  off,  and  make  a  nega- 
tive by  oontact  printing  on  a  oollodio-bromide  dry  plate.  Nega- 
tives can  be  made  much  quicker  and  bettor  tlus  way ;  and  by 
reversing  the  stripped  image  I  avoid  the  necessity  for  »nyJ^'"g  a 
reversed  negative.  We  can  also  preserve  the  stripped  picture 
in  a  book,  ao  as  to  make  new  plates  whenever  they  may  be 
required. 

^  The  plaster  reliefs  which  I  make  (from  swelled  gelatine)  do  not 
preserve  their  surface  for  more  than  a  week  or  two,  bcNsoming 
'frosted '  on  the  surface  after  a  certain  amount  of  exposoro  to 
a  nunst  atmoephero.  For  this  reason,  I  cannot  well  send  you  one 
lor  examination;  but  I  enclose  in  this  letter  one  of  the 
stripped  '  impressions '  from  which  my  negatives  are  now  pro- 
duced. 

''The  entiro  process,  as  now  operated,  is  very  simple  and  reli- 
able^ all  min^r  difficulties  having  been  overcome  by  patient 
experiment" 

Qoite  recentiy  farther  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  production  of  a  contact  negative  from 
the  atripped  transfer  has  been  obviated,  Mr.  Ives  having 


foand  that  a  fatty  transfer  or  impresidon  can  be  con- 
yeyed  from  surface  to  surface  (as  from  the  plaster  to 
stone  or  to  zinc)  without  the  spreading  which  resulte  when 
paper  is  nsed.  Once  more  we  may  quote  Mr.  Ives'  own 
words  (under  date  April  7,  1884) : — 

"  You  may  remember  that  I  told  you,  some  time  ago,  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  transferring  the  inked  impression  from  the  plaster  relief 
to  stone  or  zinc,  bat  that  I  did  not  practise  that  method  because  I 
ooald  get  better  results  by  < photo-engraving'  from  contact  nega- 
tives of  the  impression  stripped  by  means  of  a  collodion  film.  I 
found  the  latter  method  a  great  improvement  upon  photographing 
in  the  camera,  bat  I  aow  do  mach  better  thaa  tlu^t  I  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  the  transfer  method  becaase  the  ink  spread  or 
*  smMured '  in  transferring  just  enough  to  seriously  aSect  the  re- 
salt. 

"  Learning  later  that  sheet  ruhber  could  be  employed  for  trans- 
ferring, and  that  it  would  take  and  give  a  sharp  impression  when 
paper  would  not,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  just  what  I 
required,  especially  as  tiie  rubber  would  follow  the  uneven  surface 
of  the  relief  better  than  paper.  So  I  have  experimented  with  it 
until  I  am  now  able  to  put  a  perfect  transfer  upon  sine  or  stone 
within  five  minutes  after  the  impression  on  the  plaster-relief  is 
nutde.    This  greaUy  simplifies  the  process." 

Mr.  lyes  promises  shortiy  to  send  us  an  example  of  his 
latest  work,  in  which  the  improvementa  to  which  we  have 
referred  will  be  embodied. 

Information  as  to  the  Ives'  process  will  be  found  in  our 
Yolume  for  1883,  pages  4d8,  677.  and  739 ;  also  in  the 
present  volume,  pages  ISO  and  253. 


ON  THE  OHABAOTER  OF  LIGHT  RBPLEOTBD  BY 
GBBEN  FOLIAQB,  AND  ITS  REPBODUCTION  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  colour  in  which  trees  and  shrubs  appear  to  us  is  never 
actually  green,  though  to  the  eye  foliage  may  be  verdant 
enough ;  and  if  a  photograph  is  to  be  taken  to  reproduce  in 
their  true  intensity  the  light  and  shadows  upon  foliage,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  film  specially  sensitive  to  the 
colours  presented  to  it.  The  problem  is  not  a  new  one,  as 
everyboay  knows,  and  as  long  ago  as  1842,  the  attention 
of  that  eminent  French  chemist,  the  late  M.  Dnmas,  was 
called  to  it ;  while  again,  in  1854,  we  find  the  subject  once 
more  receiving  the  attention  of  Uelmholtz.  Both  of  these 
antborities  were  of  opinion  that  the  liffht  reflected  by  green 
leaves  was  bereft  of  chemical  rays,  from  the  circumstance 
that  these  particular  rays  were  absorbed  by  the  plant  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  chemical  work.  iJater  on,  indeed, 
Roscoe,  as  also  August  Vogel,  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
very  few  rays,  capable  of  actiog  upon  tilver  saltF,  could  get 
through  green  leavea 

Very  little  has  been  known   abont  the  character  of  the 
light  that  is  reflected  by  green  foliage.    Recently,  however, 
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Lommel,  and  still  more  lately,  Reinke,  have  made  an  in- 
Toatigation  of  the  matter,  and  they  have  fonnd  that  this 
reflected  green  light  is  oomposed  of  rays  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  light  that  has  been  transmitted  throagh  a  single 
leaf.  In  a  word,  the  green-reflected  light  consists  of  rays 
of  extreme  red,  say  before  B  in  the  spectrum,  and  of  rays 
between  G  and  B— that  is,  of  orange,  yellow,  and  light 
green.  There  are  also  weak  rays  of  dark  green  and  bine 
present  The  absorption  spectram  of  chlorophyll  is  seen 
to  advantage  in  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  this  green- 
reflected  light. 

The  reason  why  this  light  reflected  by  green  foliage,  and 
which  consists,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  most  purt,  of  red 
and  green  rays,  seems  to  ns  only  green,  and  nothing  more, 
is  explained  by  Reinke ;  he  says  that  red  rays  are  far  less 
appreciated  by  the  retina  of  the  eye  than  the  green,  and 
hence  it  is  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  that  the  real  colour  (to 
apeak  phys^ioally)  of  leaves  and  foliage^  as  we  see  it,  is  never 
green. 

The  sensitive  plate  does  not,  however,  behave  like  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  We  have  had  many  examples  of  this, 
and  we  know  fall  well  that  the  photographic  plate  will  take 
notice  of  things  that  are  unseen  by  the  eye.  The  reaeoning 
upon  Lommel  and  Beinke^s  experiments  would  go  to  prove 
that,  for  practical  landscape  photography,  it  would  be  well 
to  employ  a  film,  if  it  can  be  had,  that  is  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  yellow-green,  yellow,  and  orange  rays.  Eceine- 
atained  bromide  plates  answer  the  purpose  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent, but  their  sensitiveness  in  this  respect  requires  to  be 
mora  exalted  than  that  usually  found  in  these  films.  Di. 
Yogel  seems  to  have,  made  a  stride  in  the  proper  direction, 
for  he  undoubtedly  has  obtained  films  more  sensitive  to  the 
veilow  and  yellow-green  than  to  the  blue;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  has  told  us  nothing  as  yet  of  his  mode  of  preparation. 
Still,  from  indications  that  come  to  us  from  more  sides 
than  one,  there  seems  a  good  chance  that  the  hopes  of 
Herrn  Lommel  and  Btenke  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  a 
sensitive  film,  fit  to  photograph  foliage,  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICa 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  lectured  on  the 
subject  of  photographic  lenses.  The  lecture  itself  will  be 
found  in  our  columns.  The  discussion  which  followed 
waa  very  instructive  in  several  respects. 
For  instance,  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cadett  were 

Sortie  ularly  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
fferent  opinions  which  are  expressed  as  to  the  powers 
of  different  lenses,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  possible 
qualities  of  a  lens  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion 
at  all,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  say,  **  A  lens 
ground  with  such  and  such  curves,  and  having  glass  used  of 
such  and  such  densities,  is  capable  of  giving  this  certain 
amount  of  definition  (or,  more  strictly  speaking,  want  of 
absolute  definition),  for  a  central  pencil,  will  have  exactly 
80  much  curvature  of  field,  and  will  exhibit  so  much  astig- 
matism.*' He  pointed  out  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
correct  data  and  sufiicient  mathematical  skill,  and  these 
things  may  be  worked  out  defioitely  and  absolutely  for  a 
given  lens — the  assumption,  of  course,  being  in  suchacaae 
that  the  griodiog  of  the  glass  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Cadett  had  himself  gone  through  a  course  of  optical 
mathematics  which  would  havo  enabled  him  to  perform 
the  necessary  calculations,  but  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  get  the  required  data.  Thus,  opticians  do  not  inform 
the  purchasers  of  lenses  either  to  what  radii  the  surfaces 
of  glass  are  ground,  nor  do  they  tell  them  what  is  the  den- 
sity of  the  glass ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cadett  had 
found  his  labour  of  acquiring  this  necessary  optical  mathe- 
matics so  much  work  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had,  it  appears,  also  gone  through  a 
aimilar  course  of  mathematics  with  the  view  of  enabling 


himself  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  various  lenses,  bat» 
after  all,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  means  of 
judging  of  a  lens  waa  to  fix  it  to  the  camera,  to  take  a 
photograph  with  it,  and  to  judge  from  that. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  can  be  no  absolute  impossibility 
of  doing  what  Mr.  Cadett  recommends.  It  would  be 
quite  possible,  were  any  one  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take 
the  work  in  hand,  to  have  it  stated  of  any  lens,  what  is  the 
utmost  that  it  is  capable  of  doing ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  statement  would  only  be  one  of  what  the 
lens  migJU  do,  not  necessarily  of  what  it  would  do,  because 
it  involves  an  assumption  of  perfect  workmanship.  Thus, 
of  a  portrait  lens  it  might  be  said,  **  A  central  pencil  ox 
light  will  focus  into  a  disc  of  "OOl  inch  diameter ; "  but 
thia  would  only  mean  that  this  waa  the  smallest  possible 
disc  which  might  represent  a  point  in  the  object ;  that  la 
to  say,  nothing  better  than  this  could  be  expected,  some- 
thing troTM  might.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  as  a  rule, 
lenses  even  by  the  best  makers  give  results  so  near  the 
theoreticai  ones  that  the  errors  due  to  defects  of  work- 
manship can  be  entirely  disregarded. 

Tho  curves  of  a  photographic  lens  are,  as  a  rule,  worked 
out  mathematically  to  begin  with,  and  every  lens  which  waa 
perfectly  ground  would  give  a  certain  ascertained  result,  and 
every  one  would  give  the  same  result  as  another  made  ac- 
cording to  the  same  formula ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  Uiat  in  the  case  of  the  lenses  turned  out  by  our  very 
best  opticians  there  is  considerable  difference  of  quality. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  come  to  lenses  of  long 
focus  and  large  diameters.  In  such  cases,  if  we  take  two 
similar  lenses,  and  examine  the  central  definition  under  a 
high  power  eyepiece,  we  shall  often  find  great  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Cadett  suggesta 
would  be  a  most  valuable  one,  and  we  look  to  see  it  under- 
taken some* day.  The  labour  would  be  excessive,  however. 
We  were  a  little  while  ago  talking  to  an  optician  in  connec- 
tion with  whose  firm  there  works  a  most  eminent  optical 
mathematician.  It  came  under  discussion  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  make  a  lens  uniting  certain  qualities  not 
found  in  any  one  photographic  lens  at  the  present  time. 
The  mathematician  in<][aestion  had,  our  friena  informed  us, 
told  him  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  possible,  but  that  the 
working  out  of  the  mathematical  problem  would  be  a  thing 
involving  several  months'  hard  work  I 

Although  the  calculations  involved  in  discovering  the 
defining  quality,  the  curvatures  of  field,  and  the  amount  of 
astigmatism  given  by  any  lens  are  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated, there  are  some  facts  concerning  lenses  which  are  so 
easily  understood  and  calculated,  that  it  is  wonderful  they 
are  not  better  known. 

To  take  a  couple  of  examples  :  the  amount  of  depth  of 
focus  which  a  leits  exhibits  is  absolutely  fixed  hj  the  aper- 
ture of  the  lens,  and  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  It 
decreases  as  the  aperture  increases,  and  decreases  as  the 
focal  length  increases ;  any  apparent  departure  from  ihta 
rule  being  caused  by  differences  in  the  maxim  am  sharpness 
given,  which  may  make  it  appear  that  with  different  lenses 
of  the  same  aperture  and  focal  length  there  are  different 
depths  of  focus.  This  rule  is  absolute  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  optics,  and  it  appears  likely  that  it  may 
remain  so,  although  it  is  dangerous  to  predict  in  such  a 
case. 

The  rapidity  of  a  lens  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  aperture 
to  the  focal  length,  increasing  as  the  ratio  increases.  As- 
sum'ng  that  the  lenses  are  not  stained,  and  making  a  very 
slight  allowance  for  diff<$rent  degrees  of  coocentration  of  the 
pencils  of  light  between  the  front  lens  and  the  diaphragm, 
this  law  also  holds  absolutely  true  through  a  moderate 
angle. 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention 
again  tbcM  often  repeated  rules,  but  that  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  Mr.  Debenham's  lecture,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  mentioned  the  rules  in  question 
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%  nwmber  ttotod  that  he  had  an  old  portrait  lens  which  ez- 
hihited  extraordioarilj  more  depth  of  focus  thao  others  of 
the  same  aperture  and  focal  length ,  and  that  he  had  foand 
that  apertares  and  focal  lengths  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other  lenses  of  large  diameter,  were  more  rapid  than 
thoio  of  small  diameter. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  F.  F.  STATHAM. 

Ob  Taesday  ttioming,  at  about  half-past  seven,  the  venerable 
President  of  the  Bonth  London  Photographic  Society 
breathed  his  last.  As  president  of  the  South  Jjondon  Society, 
he  has,  b^  his  universally  kind  and  genial  manner,  won 
the  affection  of  all,  and  numerous  as  have  been  the  changes 
in  the  staff  of  the  Society,  we  believe  that  during  the 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  no  proposal  has  ever  been 
made  to  place  any  other  person  in  the  presidential  chair. 
It  was  intended,  as  we  have  already  announced,  to  hold  a 
festival  dinner  of  the  Society  at  the  Holbom  Bestaorant  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  of  May,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  and  Mr.  Statham,  with  his  usual  good 
natnxe,  had  promised  to  be  present 

Mr.  Statham  was  not  informed  that  it  was  the  intention 
off  the  members  of  the  Society  to  present  him  with  a 
memorial  on  this  occasion,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  inkstand 
or  some  other  article  for  the  study  table.  As  about  thirty 
poanda  has  already  been  collected,  it  is  proposed  to  collect 
such  further  subscriptions  as  may  be  offered,  and  to  allow 
the  memorial  to  take  such  a  form  as  may  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Statham's  family. 

Looking  back  into  our  volume  for  1859,  we  find  that 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society,  held  on 
tlie  10th  of  May,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  occupied  the  chair,  but 
at  the  following  meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  officers  of  the 
Society: — PreMenl — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham;  Vice-President-^ 
Mr.  W.  Ackland;  Treasurer — Mr.  F.  Howard;  Hon, 
Secretary — ^Mr«  A.  U.  Wall ;  Cfommittee^^Measn*  Cotton, 
Clarke,  Uerve,  Hannaford,  Leake,  sen.,  and  Leake,  jun. 


SOME  INTERIM  NOTES  ON  THE  COLOUR  SENSI- 
TIVENESS OF  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BT  DR.  J.   U.  EDEB. 

Soica  experiments  I  have  recently  made  in  a  Steinheirs 
speetrograph  with  bromide  and  bromo-iodide  gelatine  plates 
bave  given  me  a  few  results  which  I  think  mav  be  put  on 
record,  inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  particular  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
I  will  be  very  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say.  Bromo- 
iodide  of  silver,  in  which  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
nlver  are  emulsified  and  digested  together,  is  more  sensitive 
to  green  and  yellow  rays  than  pure  bromide  of  silver.  A 
sitxtnre  of  one  molecule  of  iodide  of  silver  and  eight  to 
twenty  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  is  possessed  of  great 
ooloor  sensitiveness. 

figments  act  differently  as  optical  sensitiaers  according 
aa  they  are  wet  or  dry  when  exposed  with  bromide  or  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver.  For  instance,  fluorescein  with  soda, 
exposed  wet,  shows  gpreat  sensitiveness  for  light-green 
and  yellow-gTeen,  giving  a  dark  absorption  band ;  in  a  dry 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  little  effect. 

Acid  fnchsine  and  fluorescent  blue  raises  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  for  blue  rays.  Eosine  alone  has  but  little  effect ; 
but  eosine  with  ammonia,  whether  used  wet  or  dry,  increases 
the  sensitiveness  for  yellow  and  yellow-green.     The  plates 

Sroduced  by  AUoat  and  Clayton,  of  Paris,  are  prepared  with 
rom-eosine;  iod-eosioe  platen,  which  do  npt  seem  to 
have  been  experimented  upon,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  this 
increased  sensitiveness  to  a  more  marked  degree  still. 

Braun,  of  Dornach,  has  recently  brought  out  commercially 
a  collodion,  for  the  wet  process,  which  is  apparently  treated 
with  eonne,  and  which  produces  colours  by  phofiogTaphy,  if 


not  actually  in  their  true  light,  at  any  rate  with  more  truth 
than  ordinary  collodion  gives.  Hanfstaengel,  of  Munich, 
also,  we  believe,  employs  a  similar  method  for  reproducing 
paintings. 

I  have  recently  received  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Yogel,  of  Berlin, 
a  photograph  of  a  picture  coloured  with  yellow,  blue,  and 
gold  pigments,  which  photograph  most  admirably  repro- 
duces the  yellow  lighter  than  the  blue.  So  that  altogether 
we  seem  to  be  making  great  progress  towards  perfection  in 
photographing  coloured  objects. 


M.  JEAN  GEISER  IiFtHE  RUE  BABAZOUN, 

ALGIERS. 

There  are  certainly  two  studios  of  first  class  order  in , 
Algiers,  if  not  more,  for  the  capital  of  Algeria  attracts  the 
^lite  of  Europe,  and  every  winter  a  migration  of  fashion- 
able and  wealthy  visitors  sets  in,  swallow-like,  towards  this 
sunny  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  every  section 
of  Europe  they  come,  but  chiefly  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, some  following  doctors*  advice  to  seek  a  milder 
climate,  some  simply  following  their  own  sweet  will  to 
escape  a  foggy  November  or  drizzling  February.  Thus  a 
favourite  winter  resort  of  well-to-do  people,  its  handsome 
shops,  and  caf  ds,  and  theatres  flourish  exceedingly,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  town  will 
increase  in  wealth  and  importance. 

The  two  studios  to  which  we  specially  refer  are  those 
of  MM.  Elary  et  Foter  and  of  M.  Jean  Geiser.  M. 
Elary,  a  name  well- known  to  our  readers,  has  for  some 
time  quitted  Algiers ;  but  still,  for  his  sake,  we  resolved 
to  pay  his  former  studio  a  visit  flrst  of  all.  Unfortunately 
M.  Poter  was  ^'  trha  occup<S "  when  we  presented  our  card, 
although  good  enough  to  send  a  message  that  if  we  called 
again  he  would  be  happy  to  see  us.  So  we  promised  we 
would  call  again  ;  and  when  next  we  feel  inclined  for  a 
trip  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  our  fancy  lead  us 
Algiers-wards,  we  hope  to  become  further  acquainted  with 
the  studio. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  best,  we  thought,  to  bend  our 
steps  toward  M.  (reiser's  establishment,  and  accordingly 
passed  under  the  old-fashioned  colonnades  of  the  Rue 
Babazoun  to  where  the  stuiHo  is  located.  M.  Jean  Geiser 
follows  the  example  of  his  Parisian  brethren,  and  takes  care 
to  exhibit  some  pleasing  pictures  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Uis  show  cases  are  exceedingly  smart  and  fine,  and 
the  specimens  of  his  work  are  of  a  quality  that  begeta- 
confidence  in  the  photographer  forthwith.  But  he  makes 
this  mistake ;  at  the  studio  itself  the  examples  of  portrai- 
ture he  exhibits  are  not  only  less  attractive,  but  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  less  attractive  manner.  That  is  to  say,  when 
we  entered  and  desired  to  have  a  portrait  taken,  instead  of 
a  series  of  choice  examples  being  already  set  out  for  our 
edification,  these  had  to  be  taken  from  certain  japanned 
boxes.  Not  only  are  cartes  and  cabinets  scarcely  seen  at 
their  best  in  these  ciroumstances,  but  since  they  get 
handled  and  shuffled  over  and  over  again,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  attractive.  No  doubt  tbey  answer 
the  purpose  very  well  of  patterns,  but  it  would  be  far 
better  to  have  them  in  oases  or  frames,  where  they  are  set 
out  to  advantage,  and  where  there  is  no  need  to  touch 
them.  Soiled  pictures  discourage  the  customer  a  good 
deal,  and  although  we  freely  admit  that  the  specimens  put 
into  our  hands  were  bright  and  fresh  enough,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  these  circumstances,  to  keep  them  so.  Still 
we  prefer  these  japanoed  cases  to  dirty  thumbed  albums, 
which  many  studios  have  on  the  reception  room  table. 

Algiers  prices  are  Paris  prices.  For  instance,  in  the 
studio  of  MM.  Klary  et  Foter,  the  cost  of  a  dozen  cartes  is 
25  francs,  and  for  a  dozen  cabinets  50  francs,  panels  being 
at  the  rate  of  40  francs  for  the  first  copy,  and  100  francs  for 
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half-a-dbzen.  M.  Jean  Geiser  ohargea  also  25  francs  a 
dozen  for  his  best  cartes,  which  are  satin^es,  and  for  his 
cabinet  pictnres  30  or  50  francs  according  as  they  are  plain 
or  enamelled.  Bat  then  we  must  admit  that  the  work  is 
quite  equal  to  the  best  Paris  work,  and  warmer  praise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bestow. 

We  chooee  cabinet  pictores,  and  are  forthwith  led  up 
stairs  into  the  studio.  An  assistant  takes  charge  and 
demands  a  little  more  information.  Would  we  like  the 
portrait  highly  finished  as  in  the  specimen  ?  We  would. 
Woald  we  li  ke  a  picture  with  a  large  bold  head  ?  Certainly. 
Would  we  like  to  be  taken  in  Arab  costume  ?  We  would 
like,  so  we  give  our  companion  to  understand,  everything 
we  can  get ;  and,  laughingly, the assistantinvites  entrance 
into  a  retiring  room  beside  the  studio  to  make  our  toilet. 

This  is  a  lovely  little  boudoir.  There  are  soft  Persian 
rugs  on  the  floor,  gilded  furniture,  luxurious  settees,  rich 
drapery  of  Turkey  red,  and  handsome  mirrors.  Off  come 
ooat  and  waistcoat,  and  then  our  friend  begins  to  robe  us 
magnificently  in  strange  and  complicated  vestments.  We 
are  wound  round  the  bod^  and  head  with  drapery  and 
sheeting,  a  bead  necklace  is  pot  about  the  neck«  and  a  sort 
of  yarn  twisted  many  times  around  the  sknll.  It  is  rather 
hot,  and  uncomfortable,  and  stuffy  all  this,  but  one  can  well 
afford  to  suffer  a  little,  to  be  surrounded  by  such  pomp  and 
circumstance.  But  just  another  word  of  approval  on  the 
subject  of  the  retiring  room  before  we  quit  it ;  the  little 
room  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  elegantly- 
appointed  boudoirs  we  have  ever  seen,  but  its  convenient 
position  in  resnect  to  the  studio  enhanced  its  value  to  the 
Tisitor  fourfold. 

The  studio  is  a  blue  studio.  That  is  to  say,  its  walls  are 
blue,  and  it  is  glazed  with  blue  glass.  Of  course  there 
is  plenty  of  light  in  a  spot  like  Algiers,  and  therefore  this 
little  modification  in  the  illumination  is  probably  welcome. 
Moreover,  a  very  small  proportion  of  tne  studio  only  is 
glazed;  it  may  be  likened  to  a  room  with  a  very  large 
window  on  one  side,  except  that  there  is  a  sloping  roof  of 
ground  glass  just  above  the  window,  the  latter  rising  from 
about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  being  eleven  feet  square. 
There  are  curtains  to  screen  the  blue  glass,  but  this  is  bare 
opposite  the  sitter ;  still,  the  light  is  not  permitted  to  pass 
straight  to  the  model.  Between  him  and  the  window  is  a 
delicate  screen  of  blue  tarlatan,  which  seems  to  soften  the 
light  without  apparently  weakening  it.  This  screen  is 
simply  a  folding  frame  Hike  a  clothes  horse),  measuring 
7  feet  by  4  feet,  with  a  clonble  thickness  of  blue  tarlatan 
stretched  over  it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  we  have 
seen  in  Mr.  Slingsby's  studio  in  Lincoln,  that  gentleman 
employing,  instead  of  blue  tarlatan,  a  gauze  of  fine  white 
muslin. 

M.  Qeiser's  favourite  background  is  one  of  grey  cloth  of 
alcove  formation.    This  is  about  six  feet  high,  and  measures 


the  same  across.  The  cloth  is  simply  nailed  top  and  bottom 
to  hoop.like  frames  of  a  solid  character,  so  that  it  has  no 
fastening,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  smooth,  where  it  acts 
as  background.  As  we  have  said,  the  top  light  comes 
through  ground  g^as3,  but  a  large  white  oanner  screen, 
measuring  30''  by  20"  is  brought  into  requisition  above  the 
head  of  the  sitter,    For  a  cabinet  portrait  we  sat  five 


seconds,  so  that  the  illumination  was  not  very  strong  ;  as 
OUT  dress  htA  a  great  deal  of  white  about  it,  no  doubt  M. 
Geiser  preferred  not  to  have  a  very  short  exposure.  The 
camera  and  camera-stand  were  exceedingly  stable,  the 
latter  being  of  iron. 

M.  Gheiser  himself  does  not  make  his  appearance  until 
the  last  moment.  The  assistant  goes  on  with  the  woik 
by  himself  until  the  moment  actually  arrives  for  exposure, 
when  the  principal  is  odled.  The  latter,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  disposed  to  take  things  as  he  finds 
them.  Although  he  very  quietly  expresses  approval, 
admiringly  saying,  "La  pose  est  tr^s  bien;  mais  c*66t 
tr%3  bien,*'  he  nevertheless  proceeds  to  change  most  of  the 
details.  He  both  re-arranges  the  posture  and  alters  the 
lighting,  taking  great  pains  as  to  the  pose  of  the  head 
and  the  fall  of  the  drapery.    In  a  word,  he  not  only  im- 

Eresses  the  sitter  with  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  his  best, 
ut  that  he  is  doing  it  with  heart  and  soul. 

We  are  rather  a  troublesome  model,  neither  patient  nor 
steady,  and  albeit  his  words  express  satisfaction,  we  feel 
we  are  giving  a  world  of  trouble.  The  head  will  droop, 
no  matter  how  firm  we  mean  to  be,  and  when  at  last  M. 
Geiser  appears  to  be  satisfied,  the  wretched  turban  seems 
to  be  gradually  but  surely  falling  off  behind.  However, 
airs  well  that  ends  well,  and  the  result,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  an  excellent  one.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  sat  for  a  better  picture. 

**  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  leave  your  name  at  the 
bureau  ?  *'  is  the  request,  as  we  Are  bowed  out  of  the  studio. 
We  descend  and  make  our  way  to  the  office,  where  we 
find  a  gentleman  ready  to  book  the  order.  **  On  est  pri^ 
de  regler  la  moitie  de  la  somme  d'avance,'*  says  a  neat 
little  placard  over  the  desk,  intimating  that  half  the 
amount  of  the  order  is  to  be  deposited ;  but  as,  in  our  case, 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  forwarding  the  other 
half,  we  tender  the  whole  payment  at  once.  It  is  some 
time  before  the  man  of  business  can  understand  this,  but 
when  he  does  he  is  very  anxious  our  name  may  be  properly 
booked— so  anxious,  indeed,  that  he  thinks  it  is  not  spelt 
correctly  on  the  card  we  tender  him,  and  therefore 
proceeds  to  alter  a  D  into  a  T  to  make  it  conform  better 
to  his  ideas  of  it. 

The  time  occupied  in  booking,  making  out  the  account, 
and  paying,  suffices  amply  to  permit  the  negative  being 
developed,  and  allows  the  photographer  to  make  sure  the 
photograph  is  a  good  one  before  the  visitor  departs.  .  It 
IS  a  much  better  arrangement  than  keeping  him  waiting  in 
the  studio,  for  it  economises  his  time — which  is  often  of 
value,  notwithstanding  many  photographers'  view  of  it — 
and  dso  does  away  with  the  purposeless  waiting  to  which 
sitters  are  unfortunately  subject.  Finally,  the  plan  im- 
presses the  sitter  with  the  idea  that  the  studio  is  well 
governed,  and  that  the  photographer  knows  his  business. 
This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  an  African  studio. 


THE    SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  RAY  WOODS. 

VI.— The  Reducing  Action  of  the  Spectrum  on  THfi 
Haloid  Salts  of  Silver,  etc.,  applied  to  the  Making 
AND  Working  of  Sensitive  Fiuis.^  continued. 

In  considering  the  relative  values  of  the  different  haloid 
salts  of  silver  for  ordinary  photographic  purposes,  the 
question  arises—**  What  rays  can  we  most  conveniently 
work  with  ?  "  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  rays 
would  be  most  suitable,  if  we  could  get  a  good  ground  for 
them  to  act  upon,  for  since  the  yellow  rays  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  eye,  the  photographer  would  ob- 
tain results  more  nearly  approaching  to  what  we  see  in 
nature  by  using  a  medium  more  sensitive  to  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  than  to  any  other.  But,  as  he  knows  full 
well,  these  rays  have  an  almost  inappreciable  effect  upon 
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tbe  aabsUiieea  ha  finds  moat  readily  workable.    Taking  the 
UuTM  oomponDds,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  iili 


emaUon  in  a  readily  developable  oondLtioti,  it  poBiessee  a 
great  drawback  in  iis  comparatirelf  small  range  o(  sansi- 
bilitf  to  the  spectrum.  The  faob  that  its  seDsitirenest 
ends  abraptly  in  the  dark  blue  near  Q  wonld  plaoe  itont 
of  the  competition  unless  it  conld  be  rendered  very  senai- 
tire  indeed,  and  though  it  extends  lower  in  the  epeotrum 
when  senaitized  by  nitrate  of  silver,  it  will  be  readily  teen 
what  an  adrantage  was  gained  in  the  wet  proceas  by  the 
addition  of  bromide  to  the  oollodion.  Chloride  of  ailver 
is  aeiiaitiTO  almost  as  low  down  aa  bromide,  but  its  nuzi- 
Biiim  of  seDsitiretiess  is  in  the  ultra  violet  Now  ainee  the 
sltnt  violet  rays  are  largely  absorbed  both  by  the  atmo- 
iphera  and  t^  glass,  there  osn  be  no  doubt,  theoretical ly, 
thatthepraotioalmanisdoing  right  by  making  bromide  of 
silver  the  comer  atone  of  bia  industry,  in  bromide  of  silver 
he  has  a  snbatance  possessing  a  great  range  of  aeaaitive- 
neM,  and  he  is  osing  rays  the  quantity  of  which  can  be  to 
some  extent  estimated  by  the  eye.  Chloride  and  iodide  of 
iBlret  can  both  be  added  to  emulsions  with  advantage,  but 
thay  mnat  occnpy  only  a  secondary  place.  Chloride  of 
ailrer.  which  is  not  s7  often  prcaent  in  a  film  aa  it  might 
naefoily  be,  will  be  found  to  confer  agreat  increase  in  sen- 
aitiTeneaa  in  sammer  westber,  and  for  work  in  tropical 
climates  ii  an  invaluable  addition  to  plates  used  for  ao- 
called  instantaneous  expoeuies. 

The  writer  has  found  that  emulsions  oontauning  about 
ton  per  cent,  of  chloride  and  three  to  fire  per  cent,  of 
iodide,  whilst  poasesdng  at  home  all  the  good  qualities  of 
ft  slow  working  plate,  latitude  in  exposnre,  density,  &c., 
hATe  been  found  to  be  more  rapid  in  tno  tropics  than  many 
plktea  which  he  has  regarded  as  highly  sensitive  at  borne. 
It  ia  a  moot  question  whether  chloride  of  silver  should  he 
Sidded  to  a  bromide  of  silver  emnlaion  after  boiliog,  or 
ahould  be  emuliified  at  the  same  time  and  boiled  with  it. 
Adding  the  chloride  emulsion  after  boiling  wonld  appear 
to  be  the  best  method  of  prooedure,  for  thia  reason— that 
chloride  of  silver  cannot  be  boiled  as  long  aa  the  bromide 
without  lanning  the  danger  of  f  ogsing  it.  It  would  ~  ~ 
advisable,  therefore,  to  make  an  ordinary  bromide  or 
mide  and  iodide  emntrion  first,  raise  it  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  then  add  the  desired 
qoantity  of  a  chloride  emulsion  that  has  received  as  much 
boilio);  as  it  will  stand,  and  will  give  a  clean  transpareocy 
with  ferrous-eitro-ox^te  developer.  There  is  still  the 
question  whether  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  when 
emnlsiaed  together  form  a  doable  molecule?  But  if  so, 
thia  cannot  greatly  affect  the  result,  for  the  doable  mole- 
enle  is,  in  the  otber  case,  formed  during  eipoaare.  One 
disadvantage  in  the  addition  of  chloride  may  be  mentioned 
here,  though  it  does  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of 
these  artdolea — viz.,  that  with  the  ^kaline  developer  one 
mna  a  greater  risk  of  green  fog,  and  the  ferrous-oialate 
has  to  be  oaed  for  safety's  sake. 

The  use  of  iodide  in  an  emnldoo  in  anything  like  the 
■mall  proportion  usually  adopted  is  rather  a  question  for 
the  emolaioo  maker  than  the  speotroscopist  When 
preMDtin  a  small  proporlioo,  it  baa  many  benefioial  effects 
— nolAbly,  eleatUMss  in  workine,  latitude  in  ezpoeore,  and 
prevention  of  halation.  Kmttuioiu  ahould  not  contMn 
more  iodide  than  ia  found  saffioient  to  prodi 
eflecta ;  five  per  cent,  will  generally  be  found  snfficient, 
and  stmoflt  it  is  hardly  adriaable  to  go  beyond  eight 
per  cent  Even  with  this  small  proportion,  there  ia 
aocording  to  Captain  Abney,  a  slight  loss  of  senutive. 
nesi  near  U,  althongh  the  emulsion  itself  msy  be  qnite 
aa  aenutive  in  the  camera  aa  one  of  pure  bromide. 
Where  a  large  proportion  of  iodide  is  need,  the  imago 
obtained  is  usaaUy  thin.  Another  advantage  in  favour  of 
a  small  percentage  of  iodide  is,  that  it  lowers  the  aensi- 
tireneu  of  the  emulnon  towaida  the  red,  and  esables  one 


to  work  with  a  brighter  light  In  the  developing  room ; 
as  the  aenaitivcDess  of  a  gelstino-bromide  plate  to  the 
refrangible  rays  ia  very  small  as  compared  with  its 
aenaitivenesa  to  tbe  blue  raya,  an  advantage  is  met 
with  in  actual  practice  by  doing  away  with  the  senaitive- 
to  the  yellow  and  red  altogether,  if  possible.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  iodide  is  beat  emulsified  after  the 
bromide  and  before  boiling,  in  order  to  get  aa  fine  a  atate 
of  diviaionas  possible  ;  and  though  an  emulaion  containing 
iodide  takes  longer  in  tbe  boiling  process  than  one  of 
pure  bromide,  quite  as  hig^h  a  seDsitiveness  may  be 
obtained,  with  leaa  danger  of  over-boiling. 

In  considering  the  behaviour  of  different  substances  when 
exposed  to  the  spectrum,  there  is  one  point  which  mnstnot 
be  overlooked  ;  tbis  is,  the  relation  existing  between  the 
colour  of  the  substance  and  the  rays  which  act  upon  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  reUtion  between  absorption  acd  work. 
The  best  illustration  of  tbis  tbat  can  be  given  is  the  esse  of 
some  transparent  medium  euch  aa  an  alkaline  bichromate. 
In  the  accompanyinfi  diagram,  taken  from  a  tranaparencf 
kindly  lent  me  by  Captain  Abney,  and  ahownbyhimat 
several  of  hia  fectnrea,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  rays  which 
tbe  bichromate  absorbs  are  those  rays  which  redooa  It  in 
the  carbon  printing  process. 


linM.    1.    BpMtnuB  on  blobitmiate   (mbcn    tlsni<) 
ftUom  to  pau  thronfli. 

With  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  this  relation  of  absorp- 
tion to  work  is  not  quite  so  noticeable,  as,  instead  of  a 
transparent  snbstance,  we  have  a  number  of  semi-opaque 
particles,  and  a  certun  amount  of  white  light  passes 
through  in  addition  to  that  rejected  by  the  partiolea. 
Nevertheless,  the  absorption  of  li^ht  in  the  psrts  of  the 
spectrum  which  act  on  the  sensitive  film  is  snfflcientlj 
marked  to  render  prominent  the  distinctions  between 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  eilver. 

It  has  been  shown  (6g.  8,  Nos.  land  2}  that  inthecaaeof 
chloride  we  can  have  it  in  two  states,  yellow  and  bluish- 
grey,  the  former  being  ouboiled,  and  the  latter  the  boiled. 
Iodide  can  also  be  obtained  in  two  oorreapondiog  states, 
but  the  effect  of  heat  can  best  be  studied  with  bromide  of 
silver,  for  tbe  simple  reaaon  that  we  know  more  about  it. 
The  Increase  in  aensitivonesa  is  osaally  regarded  as  a  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  particles  brought 
about  by  boiling ;  the  boiling  may  be  carried,  so  f  sr,  how- 
ever, as  to  prince  a  vei^  ooane— almost  insensitive- 
form.  There  are  several  different  states  in  which  bromide 
of  sliver  can  be  obtuned,  but  the  differenoes  are  in  some 
caoea  not  so  marked  speetroecopieally  as  they  are  to  the 
eye. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  orange  form  of  bromide ; 


I  boiling,  or  by  the 


this  is  converted 


into  a  blniah  grey,  perfectly  distinct  to  the  eye.  When 
acted  npon  by  Uie  epeetmm,  and  developed,  however,  it  is 
found  tut  there  la  very  littJe  differenoe  in  them  after  all, 
the  boiling  having  been  mainly  inatmmental  in  renderinft 
the  compound  more  aensitive ;  the  maximum  remidna  the 
aame,  bnt  Uie  blue-grey  form  eitenda  further  towards  the 
red.  It  does  not  appear  likely,  therefore,  tbat  we  shall  be 
able  sncoeaafnily  to  borrow  an  idea  from  the  Bessimer 
steel  process,  and  see,  by  the  qM^roaoope,  when  our 
emulsion  is  aofficiently  cooked;  for  if  the  liKht  paauiK 
through  a  boiled  and  an  tuboUed 
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by  the  spectrofloope,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cooked  bro- 
mide deriyes  its  blaish  tint  from  a  small  amount  of  orange- 
red  and  red  light  which  it  absorbs  over  and  above  its 
absorption  when  unboiled.  The  eye-test  without  the 
spectroscope  will  be  fonnd  the  best  gaide. 
It  is  still  a  moot  question  whether  sUver  bromide  in 

gelatine  differs  from  the  same  salt  suspended  in  collodion, 
pectroecopically,  the  difference  is  not  very  noticeable,  but 
with  the  previously-mentioned  example  showing  what  a 
contrast  to  the  eye  a  slight  difference  in  absorption  may 
produce,  this  cannot  be  allowed  much  weight.  On 
various  grounds,  given  at  length  in  the  Photooraphic 
News,  Dr.  Yoeel  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
two,  calling  the  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  the  blue-sensi- 
tive form  as  distinct  from  indigo-sensitive,  the  term  he 
applies  to  silver  bromide  in  collodion.  According  to  Dr. 
Vogel,  the  sensitiveness  of  modern  dry  plates  is  due  to  the 
blue-sensitive  form  becoming  considerably  more  sensitive 
on  boiling  than  the  indigo-sensitive  form.  It  must  be 
noted  here,  that  Dr.  Yo^elis  careful  to  use  the  terms  blue- 
sensitive  and  indigo-sensiHve,  not  bhie  and  indigo^  the  term 
hlue-sensitive 
boiled  bromi 
sensitive  has 
in  the  spectrum  at  about'which  the  maximum  comes. 

Bromide  of  silver  can  be  obtained  in  a  form  markedly 
different  from  any  of  the  preceding  by  boiling  a  collodion 
emuldon  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  in  this  state 
it  is  distinotlv  green,  but  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
orange  state  by  rubbing.  This  form  of  silver  bromide, 
which  Captain  Abney  uses  for  photographing  the  ultra- 
led  rays,  has  two  maxima  (Fig.  8,  No.  6),  &e  ordinary 
maximum  near  G,  and  another  an  octave  below  it  With 
this  form,  the  ordinary  photographer  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  anything  to  do,  but  it  will  oe  as  well  to  note  that  it 
differs  entirely  from  gelatino-bromide  emulsions  which 
have  been  prepared  for  photographing  the  red  end.  With 
these  latter  we  do  not  get  the  formation  of  a  second  maxi- 
mum, but  merely  a  continuation  of  sensitiveness  towards 
the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  a  fact  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  what  light  it  is 
advisable  to  use  to  illuminate  the  dark-room. 


OK  LENSES. 

BT  W.  E.  DXBENHAH.* 

In  treating  upon  the  subject  of  photographic  lenses,  certain 
optical  terms  have  to  be  introduced,  which  will,  therefore,  be 
exphdned  without  going  more  deeply  into  the  scienoe  of  optics 
generally,  than  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  hand. 

Planes  of  Deflniiion. — ^It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  such  a 
sdenoe  as  optics,  where  the  calculationB  are  made  upon  veiy 
exact  bases,  such  an  incorrect  term  as  '*  plane  <^  definition " 
should  have  come  into  use.  The  surface  upon  which  true  defi- 
nition ii  projected  is  almost  always  a  curve.  It  most,  therefore, 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  expreasion,  '*  plane  of  definition  " 
be  employed  in  what  follows^  it  is  only  to  be  understood  in  the 
conventional  sense. 


Foeus,  JBquivaUnt  Focus,  and  Oo^fugaU  ^tf^i.— The  focus  of  a 
lens  is  the  place  at  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  meet  to 
form  an  image.  The  word  '*  focus  *^  is  also  employed  to  mean 
focal  length  mr  parallel  rays,  and  in  the  case  of  a  single  plano- 
convex or  double-convex  lens,  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
distance  of  the  image  which  it  gives  of  the  son,  or  any  very  dis- 
tant object^  from  some  point  in  the  lens  itself.  With  a  double 
combination  the  expressbn  "  equivalent  focus  "  is  used  to  de- 
note the  focus  which  wotdd  be  posseased  by  a  single  lens,  giving 
an  image  of  the  same  sise,  aa  that  produced  l^  the  combination. 
There  are  various  means  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent  focus  of 
a  combination.  A  very  common  one  is  to  focus  some  object  of 
the  same  size  as  itself  and  then  to  take  one-fourth  of  the  distance 
from  the  ground  gbuM  to  the  object,  as  the  focus  required. 


A  owMMmliiiiaii 
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This  method  is  not  quite  accurate,  for  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  lenses,  and  is  not 
always  practicable,  as  there  may  not  be  a  camera  extending  suf- 
ficiently to  give  an  image  of  the  aame  aise  as  the  oiiginid.  A 
method  which  I  publialMd  in  1879,  in  connection  with  a  propoMl 
to  introduce  a  standard  of  rapidity  for  lenaea ;  which  standard 
has  aince  been  adopted,  is,  I  think,  to  be  preferred.  Focus  an 
image  of  some  definite  proportion  ;  then  measure  the  distance 
from  the  ground  glass  to  the  original,  multiply  by  the  number 
representing  the  proportion,  and  divide  by  the  aquare  of  a  number 
larger  by  one,  than  the  number  which  has  been  used  as  a  multi- 
plier. Thus,  if  marks  twelve  inches  apart  are  made,  or  a  foot- 
rule  be  planted  with  a  head-rest  against  the  background,  and 
theae  marks  or  the  length  of  the  rule  be  focussed  to  be  three 
indiea  apart  upon  the  f ocusaing-screen,  measure  the  distance  from 
the  background  to  the  screen,  multiply  by  four  (the  number  <rf 
times  that  the  image  ia  amalier  than  the  object),  and  divide  l^ 
twenty-five.  Thia  will  give  the  equivalent  f ocua  with  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  error  that  exirts  when  focussing  the  object  of  foil 
aiae,  and  is  quite  near  enough  for  the  purpose  required.  Conju- 
gate foci  are  the  distances  respectively  of  the  object  and  the 
image  from  what  is  known  as  the  optical  centre  of  Uie  lens. 

AperturSf  Angular  Aperture,  and  Sapidity, — ^The  spertoreof  a 
lens  is  its  working  opening  as  limited  by  tiie  diaphragm.  The 
angular  aperture,  of  ten  apoken  of  simply  as  **  aperture,"  is  the 
proportion  between  this  opening  and  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
instrument.  It  has  been  customary  to  denote  this  aperture  by 
means  of  a  fraction/,  the  focus  of  the  lens  being  the  numerator, 
and  ti^e  rdation  of  the  focns  to  the  aperture  being  the  denomi- 
nator. Thus,  ^  deacribes  the  opening  of  an  ordinary  portrait 
lens,  which,  having  a  focus  of  twelve  inches,  has  an  opening  of 
three  inches.  The  rapidity  of  lenses  is  in  inverse  prc^rtion  to 
the  square  of  the  number  used  as  denominator  ;  but  as  the  cal- 
culation of  this  is  rather  involved,  it  has  been  decided  to  accept 
^  as  the  standard  or  unity,  and  to  reckon  diaphragms  bj  t&e 
length  of  exposure  requirsd  in  comparison  with  this  unify. 
Thus,  with  a  diaphragm  of  ^,  requiring  an  exposure  of  four 

times  that  required  with  ^  the  diaphragm  is,  on  the.univscBal 

system,  numbered  four. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  add  (but  that  I  know  it  is  not 
universally  understood)  that  when  from  any  reason  a  small  step 
must  be  used,  the  most  rapid  lens  is  no  more  rapid— disregaio- 
ing  any  variation  due  to  odour  or  difbrenceof  reflecting  sorCaoeB 
— ^than  the  slowest  one  of  the  same  length  of  focus  wldeh  is 
capable  of  having  thesame-sised  stop ;  so  that  if,  in  order  to  get 
What  has  been  called  **  depth  of  focus,'*  a  small  stop  has  to  be 
used,  there  is  no  object  on  the  score  of  rapidity  in  using  a  rapid, 
lens^  and,  perhaps,  a  slow  lens  may,  from  its  other  properties 
answer  the  purpose  better. 

Ackromatie,  Aetinie, — The  various  rajrs  which,  compounded, 
make  up  white  light,  are  refracted  or  bent  aside  in  different 
degrees.  They  aie^  therefore,  dispersed  as  well  as  refracted; 
and  those  rays  which  possess  the  greatest  chemical  power,  or 
produce  the  most  effect  photographi<aLlly  (particularly  the  violet), 
are  more  refracted  than  those,  such  as  the  yellow,  which  give 
the  greatest  visual  power.  The  effect  of  thu  is  that,  with  any 
rimple  lens,  a  series  of  images  of  different  colours  is  formed  i^ 
different  distances  from  the  lens  itself.  The  image  will  be  most 
distinct  to  the  eye  when  the  yellow  rays  are  in  focus,  but  will 
give  the  sharpest  photograph  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
violet  raya  come  to  their  f  ocua.  In  a  lens  which  is  not  corrected, 
therefore,  the  camera  back  has  to  be  shifted  a  little  in,  after 
focussing.  The  extent  to  which  this  will  be  required  varies  with 
the  kind  of  glass  used,  but  may  be  taken  as  from  one-fortieth 
te  one-thirtieth  of  the  focal  length.    In  the  diagram,  as  in  other 

Fig.  1. 


Ohiomatie  dispersiaii  by  a  slni^lsns. 

diagrams,  the  amount  is  exsggerated,  in  order  to  make  it  easily 
seen. 
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la  asoorTectad  teleioopee  the  evil  U  aam  in  eoloored  fringM 
■aimuDding  light  objantB.  Nawtoa  thought  that  the  defect  wu 
irremediable ;  but  it  was  afteriruda  (oand  that  different 
refracting  lubataneea  dispened  the  light  in  different  [O'opoitloDa 
from  thve  in  whieb  thej  were  retracted,  and,  therefore,  bj 
uniting  »  oonTcz  lens  of  a  mibstinca  of  low  dispersiTe  power, 
with  a  conoare  one  of  a  subitance  of  high  diiperaiTe  powsr,  it 
wa«  poaaible  to  let  the  diapermie  forces  balance  each  other,  and 
leave  a  sorplua  of  refractire  pover  in  the  coDvei  leDi  to  form 
an  image  Acting  upon  this  discovery,  Dollond,  more  than  a 
C(aitar7  ago,  oonstruoted  the  achromatic  (without  colour)  tale- 
Mope.  There  is  a  alight  difference  between  the  amount  of 
oorrcetioa  given  to  lenses  for  vinual  purposes  and  those  for 
photographic  uae.  The  word  "actinic"  applied  toleowi  means 
that  they  are  correoted  for  photography. 

SpMerieal  Ab*rraliiiii.^Sphericti  aberration  ii  so  important 
that  it  is  well  to  understand  clearly  what  it  means.  It  is  that 
oharaoteriatio  by  which  the  different  parts  of  a  lens  uncorrected 
for  this  defect,  bring  the  same  object  to  difTei^nt  foci.  It  ia 
•ridnit  that  this  mu<t  rsault  in  confusion  or  waat  of  sharpness. 

Fig.  2. 


aide  of  the  diaphragm,  giving  a  like  amount  of  distorti  m,  but  in 
the  contrary  direction. 

Curvalurt  and  Flatntn  of  Field. — ^^th  an  ordinary  lent  the 

focus  of  different  parte  of   on  image  of  equally-distant  objects, 

will  be  at  soioetlung  like  the  same  distance  fnna  the  lens,  and  to 

got  them  all  sharp  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  it  would  be 

Fig.  3. 


ort«oted  lens,  the 


to  a  focns  nearer  the  lens  than  tlie  focus  of  those  rays  which  pass 
thioDgh  the  oemtr*  of  the  lens,  and  the  rws  pasaing  throngh  the 
portion  of  the  leas  between  its  centre  and  its  margin  are  focuaaed 
at  an  intermediate  pUor.  This  is  called  "  spherical  abemtion," 
■ad  where  it  exists  perceptibly,  no  truly  sharp  well-defined 
image  am  be  obtained,  at  evety  point  U  lepiesentid  b;  adrole. 
Th*  nearest  approach  to  a  distinct  image  I*  where  the  w«le  of 
ooBfoeicit  is  small,  and  the  conMnb»tion  of  rays  great,  aamarited 
in  the  diagram.  If  astopordisiJiT^ni  benowDsedfOntlingofr 
the  marghui  i%jt,  the  (uena  wiU  b«  leagtbaed  to  the  pcaai 
V^we  the  centrd  rays  meet. 

ApUmaiie  means  without  epherteal  aberratiDn. 
AiligmafUm  or  AititmatUtn. — If  a  cross  be  distinctly  marked 
npon  a  card  and  focussed  in  the  oentav  of  the  field  of  a  lens,  the 
two  anns  will  be  seoi  with  eqoal  diatinotoeai.  If  now  with 
ordinary  portrait  lena  the  oamcn  be  swang  round  or  tilted,  . 
that  the  cross  appear*  near  the  margin  of  the  field,  it  will  not 
be  lomid  poadble  to  focus  both  arms  of  the  cross  at  the  same 
time.  If  that  arm  which  is  in  a  Ud«  with  tlie  diameter  of  tht 
Sold  be  focussed,  the  other  will  be  wanting  in  sharpneu.  By 
turning  the  lens  ontwards,  this  other  arm  may  be  brought  to 
focal :  but  then  the  flrat  one  will  be  no  longar  diatiuet.  Th 
image  of  a  point  of  lij^t  falUng  near  the  margin  of  the  field  of 
a  lois  posssaring  ooninderable  aaUgmation,  cannot  be  focussed 
sharply.  On  moving  the  lens  it  irill  bs  seen  that  the  point 
takes  the  form  of  an  oval,  or  an  approach  to  a  short  line,  either 
in  the  direction  ol  the  diameter,  oi  the  ciroumterenoe  of  the 
field,  acocndingly  as  the  lens  is  racked  ia  or  out.  If 
happen  to  be  in  the  same  direction  that  the  point  ia  elongattid 
it  appears  sharp,  but  it  the  riongation  be  aenm  the  line  the 
latter  wiU  be  blurred.  This  oharaoterirtto  is  oalled  " 
tiBm"or  "istigmatiOD.' 

Duttrrtitn  is  caused  by  different  portiraa  of  the  lens  engaged 
in  forming  the  various  jwrto  of  an  image,  ading  as  prisms  in 
bending  aade  the  ray  «t  light.  HiD^  vrttii  a  d^jfn  lens  and 
diuhragm  at  a  flistsnnn  frmu  il^  the  asis  of  Uie  ray  eoincsdeBt 
wiu  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  not  bent  aside  t,t  all,  bat  Unes  rays 
coming  bom  parta  of  the  object  towards  the  margin  of  the  field, 
imfsnge  upon  portioae  of  the  lens  possessing  Uie  form  of  a  wedge 
or  prism,  and  the  nearer  the  mar^  the  more  this  ia  the  oaas. 
The  imagea  of  those  portions  of  the  field  are,  therefore,  turned 
aside,  and,  whether  ute  stop  be  in  front  of  the  lens  or  behind  it, 
pwportionally  more  so  tlia  farther  thtf  are  from  the  axis,  Dis- 
tortiM  it  avtided  by  h«Tiii|  I 


ta  employ  as  the  foanssing-sareen  or  the  tensitive  Sim 
.  portion  of  a  sphere  instead  of  a  fiat  plate.  When  the  oblique 
rays  have  their  focus  lengthened  out,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
line*,  so  as  to  fall  upon  a  fiat  surface,  the  lens  is  said  to  have  a 
flat  field.  Leose*  eorrected  in  any  degree  for  this  evil  are  stU 
to  be  more  or  less  flat-Qelded.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  to 
get  fiatneee  of  field  without  introducing  an  intoler^o  amount  of 
astigmatism. 

JjMolate  flatnesB  of  field  mast  not  beaxpeotad.  Tkeiaerifioe 
of  other  gooQ  qualities  in  order  to  obtain  this  obaraeleristic,  over 
any  but  a  small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  plate^  is  so  great  that, 
except  wiUt  lenses  where  a  very  Huall  diaphragm  is  vimi,  it  is 
only  attempted  approximately.  It  is,  however,  so  valuable  a 
qu^ity  that  Ihoae  lenses  in  which  it  has  been  made  a  particular 
»nt  of,  are  for  most  purpose*  to  be  Referred.  It  is,  perhaps, 
le  one  quality  to  obtain  whidi,  optieuns  would  be  justified  in 
-laking  greater  saeriSoes  in  other  directiooi,  than  they  have 
generally  been  dispoaed  to  do.  A  lens  ma^  be  examined  tat 
it  in  the  following  nunner  : — Focua  some  object  sharply  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  ;  then  suing  the  camera  round,  so  that  the 
object  cDmes  to  points  on  the  ground  glass,  at  regularly- 
liBtasces  of  (say)  one  inch  from  the  oenbe,  and  mark 
the  lens  has  to  be  racked  in,  at  each  diitMic&  Now 
draw  a  straight  line,  and  at  diatanoea  upon  it  eaual  to  thoae 
upon  the  ground  glass,  make  uprights  eorrespontUng  in  length, 
with  the  amonnt  which  thelntaliaBbad  toberackedinat  each 
distance,  to  get  the  best  focus.  Join  the  tops  of  theae  opright* 
by  a  linei  wtuoh  line  will  describe  Uie  curvature  of  field  of  the 
particular  lens.  This  line  should  be  compared  both  with  the 
straight  line  from  wMch  it  diverges,  and  with  tba  eEroomfvanoa 


tant  object  should  be  sslecta^for  tocussinK. 

FlstnesB  of  field  only  implies  the  delineabon  upon  afiat  anrfaoe, 
of  objects  at  equal  distances,  and,  therefore,  even  it  absolntely 
attained,  would  still  require  for  even  definition,  that  the  various 
objects  included  should  be  placed  in  a  semidrcnlar  curve  round 
the  lena.  unless  these  object*  wen  all  so  distant^  that  the  rays 
proceeding  from  them  are  indisUnguIahable  from  parallel  ones. 
To  delineate  upon  a  flat  field  the  image  of  a  flat  sunace,  such  a* 
a  map  or  a  newepaper,  would  require  the  marginal  rays  to  be  so 
much  lengthened,  that  the  fleU  (or  parallel  or  distant  rays  would 
be  actually  curved  the  other  vray— that  ii,  convex  instead  of 


By  tiiose  anacqn^ntad  with  the  scienoe  of  mtiot,  e 
and  Oatnes*  of  field  hare  often  been  confounded  with  roberical 
aberration  and  aplanatism ;  and,  indeed,  adisgram  showmg  only 

"    *  ^aprolessea 

inbleob,  in  illustration  ol  the  word  a  ' 

Siji'tuiien 


Her  charactmislias,  has  actually  bean  ^ven  by  a  prolesa 

<rf  thasabjea^  in  illustration  of  tlie  word  aplanatia. 

*cf  i«n  has  been  uoken  of  in  ecnneotioa  with  photograpl 


beenapoken< 

e  re^y  oecc 


with  photograplus 
into  consideration 
the  caloulationB  for  the  oonstruction  of  a  photogiaphic  leni^ 
these  calculations  would  bt  even  more  complicated  than  they  are 
at  present.  Fortunately,  this  1>  "nat  the  case,  and,  *•  no  sdeu- 
tifie  optidaa  has  admitted  it  as  an  element  into  suoh  calculations, 
it  may  be  dlnnlsMd. 

{To  bt  eontMutd.) 
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The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Statham,  Rector  of  Walworth 
and  president  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
takes  place  on  Saturday  nelt,  at  4.15  p.m.,  at  Norwood 

Cemetery.    SerTice  at  St.  Peter's  Church  at  3  p.m. 

■ 

The  Royalist  party  in  France  have  apparently  much 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  photography  to  stimulate  feelings  of 
loyalty.  In  the  Department  of  the  Qard  a  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  photographs  of  the  present  head  of  the  Royal 
Family  is  going  on,  greatly  to  the  disquietude  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Department,  who  have  given  information 
to  the  Grovemment 


We  have  not  yet  elevated  the  photographer  to  the  rank 
of  the  newspaper  interviewer.  In  America  this  seems 
almost  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Monoure  Conway,  writing  in 
the  PaU  Mali  Gazette  on  the  Cincinnati  riots,  tells  how  a 
youth  charged  with  murder  was  goaded  into  a  confession 
by  policemen,  reporters,  and  photographers !  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  accused  was  really  guilty,  and  his  con- 
fession was  exceedingly  unlucky,  as  it  was  over  this 
identical  criminal  that  the  Cincinnati  populace  went  mad. 


It  is  a  pity  the  sizes  of  the  standard  flanges  recently 
fixed  by  the  Photogpraphio  Society  are  not  expressed  in 
millimetres.  It  is  of  importance  to  British  photographers 
that  its  standards  should  become  international,  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  this,  however  much  foreign  oountries  may 
desire  to  adopt  them,  if  we  express  measurements  in  inches 
and  fractions  of  inches.  The  Belgians  and  Germans  (or  the 
most  part  prefer  our  dry-plate  measurements  to  the  French 
because  they  are  more  convenient,  but  they  get  sadly 
bothered  in  consequence. 

Now  several  opticians  on  the  Continent  are  taking  up 
the  Photographic  Society's  standard  screws  and  flanges. 
Herr  Suter,  of  Basle,  whose  instruments  are  favorably 
known  in  this  country,  is  one  of  these  firms,  but  it  is  not  an 
eaqr  ^^Ask  converting  sixteenths  of  an  inch  into  metrical 
measurements.  Whereas,  if  our  Society  had  elected  to  call 
its  fianges  by  millimetres,  we  should  have  had  such 
simple  figures  to  deal  with  as,  say,  15, 25, 36,  72 ;  and  these, 
while  quite  as  intelligible  to  our  opticians,  would  be  per- 
fectly understood  throughout  Europe  and  America. 


The  conditions  of  photographic  copyright  in  America 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  very  hazy  condition,  and  a  recent 
decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  does  not  put 
the  question  on  a  much  firmer  footing.  A  lithographic 
company  oopied  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  taken  by 
Napoleon  Sarony,  who  thereupon  sued  the  company  for  an 
infringement  of  copyright  Tiie  Circuit  Court  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Sarony,  and  the  case  was  then  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  question  raised  being  whether 
Congress  had  the  constitutional  right  to  protect  photographs 
and  negatives  by  copyright.    From  this  we  may  assume 


that  there  is  no  especial  Act  for  the  protection  of  photo- 
graphs, and  that  consequently  the  question  turned  upon 
the  point  as  to  whether  photographs  are  works  of  art  or  not. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  is  instructive.  It  held,  *'  first, 
that  the  Constitution  wai  broad  enough  to  cover  an  Act 
authorising  copyright  of  photographs,  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
presentations of  original  intelleolual  conceptions  of  their 
authors ;  second,  that  the  finding  of  the  facts  shows  that  the 
photograph  sued  on  was  an  original  work  of  art^  which  was 
the  product  of  the  plaintiff's  intelleetual  invention,  and  of 
which  the  plaintiff  was  the  author." 


So  far,  this  is  satisfactory,  if  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
posing  of  a  sitter  or  the  selection  of  a  landscape  is  always 
an  operation  involving  "  intellectual  invention.*'  But  the 
Supreme  Court  evidently  has  doubts  on  the  subject,  for  it 
declines  to  **  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  protection 
would  extend  to  a  mere  mechanical  reproduction  by  the 
photographic  process  of  the  physical  features  of  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object  involving  no  intellectual  effort  in  its 
execution."  This  decision  was  of  course  sufficient  for  Mr. 
Sarony's  purpose,  but  it  really  establishes  very  little,  as  in 
all  future  copyright  disputes  it  will  always  be  open  for  the 
copyist  to  argue  that  the  photograph  he  oopied  '*  involved 
no  intellectual  effort  in  its  execution." 


'  Our  contemporary  the  Standard  seems  never  to  have  heard 
of  photography  in  connection  with  bicyding;  yet  before 
the  days  of  the  modern  tricydes,  many  two-wboded 
machines  carried  an  amateur  photographer  in  the  saddle. 
A  party  of  American  bicycle  riders,  numbering  between 
thirty  and  forty,  are  to  visit  the  United  Kingdom  this 
summer,  it  appears,  and  afterwards  they  cross  the  Cliannd 
for  a  run  as  far  as  Venice.  The  Standard  allows  that  the 
scheme  is  not  an  extravagant  one, ''  but  even  if  the  machines 
were  of  the  best^  there  are  portions  of  the  programme  that 
are  impracticable.  For  instance,  some  members  of  the  party 
are  to  carry  bijou  cameras,  and  such  "  bits  "  as  please  the 
eye  of  the  American  artist  in  the  company  are  to  be  photo- 
graphed." If  the  'cyclists  will  confine  themselves  to  « 
"bijou"  camera,  there  is  nothing  infeasible  about  the 
matter  that  we  can  see ;  the  pictures  would  be  but  winks  and 
snatches,  it  is  true,  but  they  would  be  pleasing  reminiscences 
to  their  owner. 


The  Austrian  photographers  are  exerdsed  in  mind  on 
the  subject  of  trade  guilds.  Every  calling  has  its  '*  union,' 
very  much  as  in  this  country,  and  the  effort  is  being  made 
to  attach  the  photographer  to  some  of  the  existing  guilds. 
Unfortunately,  the  modem  photographer  makes  use  of 
many  applications  in  his  art,  and  the  guilds  set  their  face 
against  pluralists.  Thus  a  lithographer  dare  not,  without 
permission,  work  from  zinc  as  well  as  from  stone,  as  this 
might  injure  other  guilds.  Photographers  are  not 
suffidently  numerous  to  constitute  a  guild  by  themsdves, 
or  the  6bstacle  might  be  overcome;  meanwhile  the 
difficulty  gives  rise  to  some  curious  inddents.  Because 
the  photographer  employs  paste  for  mounting,  he  is  some- 
times classed  with  the  bodLbinders,  and  in  one  instancey 
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even,  was  bracketed  with  brash-makers,  beoatise,  forsooth 
he  made  use  of  a  brash. 


We  have  lately  received  no  less  than  three  handbooks 
of  photography  issued  by  different  firms  of  photographic 
dealers.  We  should  retj  much  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
faronr  of  them,  but  hesitate  to  do  so,  since  we  fear  to 
praise  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  When,  however, 
we  mention,  that  these  colamns  have  been  heavily  laid 
under  contribution,  the  volumes  muitt  necessarily  contain 
much  that  is  good,  their  value,  moreover,  being  in  no  way 
marred  by  any  tedious  repetition  to  the  source  whence 
they  derive  their  information. 


According  to  the  Jovrnal  de  Li^ge^  the  forgery  of  bank 
notes  goes  on  as  merrily  as  ever,  one  clever  set  of  opera- 
tors being  in  a  position  to  split  into  two,  new  notes  that 
have  never  been  folded.  Blue  ink,  which  was  adopted  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  reproducing  it  by 
photography,  is  not  now  relied  on  so  much  by  bankers 
abroad ;  some  of  them  have  recently  taken  another  means 
of  defeating  the  photographic  forger.  This  is  no  other 
than  the  employment  of  an  invisible  actinic  ink,  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  seen  on  the  bank  paper  nor  upon  the  image  on 
the  focussing  screen.  As  soon,  however,  as  you  come  to 
develop  your  plate  bearing  a  reproduction  of  the  bank-note, 
the  word  <^  forgery'^  appears  in  bold  letters  right  across 
the  negatiye. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Proctor's  theory,  put  forward  in  this  month's 
ZfingmaiCa  Magazine^  that  most  of  the  recently-discovered 
planets  may  be  referred  to  sun-spots,  will  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  discoverers.  Photographers,  however,  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Proctor's  statement  is  sub- 
stantiated by  photography — ^if,  indeed,  photography  did 
not  suggest  it  to  him.  He  observes  that  the  chief  interest 
•of  the  lesser  markings  on  the  sun's  surface  is,  that  to  the 
unpractised  observer  they  look  yery  much  like  small 
planets  in  transit^  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  every 
recorded  ease  of  intra-mercurial  planets  seen  in  transit  is 
to  be  thus  explained,  from  the  case  of  Lescarbault's 
Yolean,  down  to  the  case  of  Vulcan's  supposed  return  as 
seen  in  China.  This  **  return,"  however,  was  unfortunate 
for  the  discoverer  of  the  so-called  planet,  as  a  photograph 
of  the  sun  happened  to  be  taken  at  the  right  moment,  and 
proved  unmistakably  that  what  had  been  described  as 
nnqueationably  a  planet,  moving  like  a  planet,  and  unlike 
a  sun-spot^  was  nevertheless  a  small  sun-spot  after  all ! 


The  general  public  have  advanced  somewhat  in  their 
knowledge  of  photography  since  the  days  when  Mr. 
Bondoaidt  wrote  The  Octoroon,  The  drama  has  lately  been 
played  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  and  there  was  nightly  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  the  spectacle  of  a  murderer  being 
traoed  through  a  sensitized  plate  being  left  in  a  camera 
where  the  murder  was  committed.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  lens  is  uncovered  for  some  time  both  before  and  after  the 
murder,  the  impression  of  the  scene  remains  on  the  plate 
the  seiiBitiye  film  deverly  contriving  to  be  sensitiye  only 


at  the  precise  moment  when  its  assistance  is  required. 
This  is  a  <*  detective  "  camera  with  a  vengeance !  But 
really  this  portion  of  the  play  should  be  re-written  to  bring 
it  to  the  scientific  requirements  of  the  age.  As  it  is,  the 
incident  is  simply  ridiculous. 


Novelists  are  continually  making  use  of  photographs  as 
a  means  for  developing  their  plots.  The  latest  idea  is  to 
utilise  them  to  delineate  character.  Thus  the  author  of 
**  Eugenia,"  one  of  the  orthodox  three  volume  productions 
just  published,  to  show  the  utterly  vulgar  and  brutal  dis- 
position of  a  certain  personage,  makes  him  tear  out  of  his 
album  the  photographs  of  his  parents  and  family  because 
he  thought  they  were  ungenteel,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
because  they  were  **  a  fiddle-headed  lot."  But  may  not 
the  gentleman  have  been  unjust  to  his  family?  Supposing, 
for  instance,  the  '*  fiddle-headed  "  attribute,  whatever  that 
may  be,  had  been  due  to  bad  photography? 


Few  photographers  realise  how  mueh  the  electric  light 
is  now -a- days  utilised  in  photography.  They  know  that 
certain  studios  in  various  European  capitals  employ  elec- 
tricity, and  that  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  used  to  pro- 
duce enlargements  and  Woodbury  relief  plates.  But  they 
will  be  sarprised  to  know  that  every  photo-etching  estab-. 
lishment  in  London,  and  in  the  big  cities  of  the  United 
States — and  these  may  now  be  counted  by  the  score — ^have 
the  electric  light  installed.  These  establishments  have 
little  chance  of  existenoe  unless  they  can  produce  a  print- 
ing block  in  twenty-four  hours — ^that  is,  take  a  negative, 
print  it,  and  etch  a  metal  impression^and  some  energetic 
firms  there  are,  who  will  do  the  work  from  first  to  last  in 
three  or  four  hours.  Obviously,  this  would  be  impossi- 
ble without  the  electric  light. 


We  have  not  heard  much  lately  about  spiritualistic  photo* 
graphs.  Perhaps  those  who  investigated  the  subject  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  that  mesmeric  power  can  be  trans- 
imitted  throngh  the  mediam  (no  joke  intended)  of  a  photo- 
graph. Mr.  J.  N.  Langley,  who  lately  lectured  at  the  iioyal 
Institution  on  Mesmerism,  told  a  story  of  a  woman  irho  had 
been  accused  of  stealing  photographs.  The  woman  was  an 
employde  in  an  hospital,  and  had  been  charged  with  the 
theft  by  one  of  the  doctors.  There  was,  however,  little 
proof  forthcoming,  until  one  day,  while  taking  a  photograph 
out  of  a  drawer,  she  heard  the  hospital  gong  sound,  and 
became  mesmerised,  according  to  Mr.  Langley's  theory,  by 
"  sudden  fears."  She  remained  like  a  statue  with  one  hand 
plunged  in  the  drawer,  and  thus  she  was  found  by  the 
doctor  who  had  been  the  accuser.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
story,  but  we  do  not  care  much  about  Mr.  Langley's  ex- 
planation. Why  should  not  the  mesmeric  state  have  been 
caused  by  "  unconscious  cerebration  "  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  originals  of  the  photographs  ?  Then  we  are  not  told 
what  the  photographs  were.  If  they  consisted  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  inartistic  monstrosities  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  with  their  bye- gone  fashions,  it  is  easily  understood  how 
the  woman  became  paralysed  with  a  sudden  horror. 
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Applioatioiis  for  Provloional  Protection. 

M18.  TsoMiS  FnKOY  GfaiHiM,  6,  St  Mmj-'b  Bnildinge,  Bedford, 
Bedfordrfiire,  Photographer  and  ArlUt,  for  "An  improied 
folding  ship  photographic  accessory. "—Dated  17tb  April,  1884. 

6491.  LncY  MiLiflCK,  wife  of  Major  T.  J.  H.  Mallock,  the 
Boyal  FnsUiers  (City  of  London)  Eegt.,  care  of  Mesm.  Williams 
aiid  Co.,  Donetsbire  Bank,  Azmiiuter,  Deionshire,  at  present 
of  I,  Queen'f  Flaee,  Soothaea,  Hampshire,  (or  "  An  improTe- 
mant  in  menu  or  progmnme  or  photograph  haMers,  whioi  ifae 
ckUi  the  floral  menu  or  prngiamma  or  phalognph  holdor." — 
Dated  18th  April,  ISSl. 

Patents  Oruited  in  Amerioa. 


L  and  apparatua 


29«,BJ 

light  or  other 
.  1884.    (Norn , 

Claim  — 1.  Id  a  nm-printiDg  apparatua,  an  envelope  provided 
wiUi  an  exhauet-aperture,  and  biTiog  one  of  its  layera  of  proper 
tranaparency,  and  one  or  both  of  Its  Uyen  of  collapmbU  limpneaa, 
■uMantially  aa  and  for  Uka  purpoae  apodfied. 

S.  In  a  aun-printing  appantoa,  an  envelope  provided  witb  an 
exhaoat-apertiirB,  and  luiving  one  of  ita  lavet*  of  proper  trana- 
parenoy,  and  one  or  both  of  ita  layos  of  oollapuble  Itmpneaa,  and 
adapted  to  reoaire  a  aenaitive  abset  or  a  motive,  or  bolti,  Hub- 
atantiallj  w  and  (or  the  purpoae  apeoifled, 

8.  The  improTement  in  the  mebbod  of  aaourinK  cloaa  contact 
between  the  negatire  knd  sensitire  abeet  in  the  art  of  sun- 
piinling,  vrhicb  oonaista  in  oonneoting  them  togatlto'  and  ex- 
hauatiDg  the  air  from  between  them,  eubBtantially  aa  *et  forth. 
896,443.  SBBUTUKS.PBOKU'PuaHaiidOzoBai  JimaT  Want, 

Biff  Bundi,  Mich.,  aaiigaara  to  eaid  White.    "  Photographic 

pbt«-halder  and  oaae?'— Filed  Septembo-  2G,  18SS.      (No 


mftkiog  by  Photography,"  of  whieh  ereryline  ia  ftgtMtUe 
reading,  and  every  page  foil  of  valuable  teaching  tha 
reaolt  of  life-loDg  atudy  by  an  artist  wbo  has  von  for  oim- 
self  a  name  in  painting  and  etching  no  leaa  than  in  photo- 
graphy. Mr.  kobioBou'B  teaohtDgs  will  be  none  the  leu 
valaable  beoanae  they  are  peraoaiJ,  as  he  tella  lu  in  hit 
little  editorial  apeeoh.    Uere  it  ia  i — 

It  baa  been  aaid  of  Gibbon,  the  biatorian,  that  he  did  not 
always  aaffieientlj  diBtlri|[uiBb  between  bia  own  personality  and 
tbatof  tbe  Baman  Empire.  I  am  afraid  that  the  following  cb^- 
mar  be  open  to  a  ainular  objection.  I  fear  that  a  great  deu 
B  Will  be  foond  concerning  my  own  personalis  and  produe- 
tionathan  a  modest  writer  woaMwillinglj  admit;  bnttbia  cannot 
eaaily  be  avoided.  The  natnte  of  ttke  iiJormation  to  be  conveyed, 
and  the  lesaona  to  be  incolcatod,  demand  that  I  should  teacli  the 
resulta  of  my  own  experience,  and  suggest  that  the  pictoree  which 
have  been  tbe  ontcoma  of  that  experience  would  be  tbe  moat  suit- 
able  illnstiationa  It  will  be  evident  that  pictnrea  which  have 
been  aeioally  prodoced  by  phologiaphy  will  better  ihow  Uie 
peeoliaiities  and  limitationa  of  tbe  art  than  any  other  method  of 
illoatiation. 

That  photogtaphy  should  be  not  only  tb«nooideT<rf  bald  proNie 


,678.     RoBEBf  H.  Joan,  Uuctra  B.  Skttb,  and  Last  J. 


A.  RoBwau,  Clarenoe,  Ho.    "Apparatna  for  deaning  photo- 
{p^phs.'— Hied  Jan.  9,  ISSi,     (No  model}. 
A  waabing  tray  worked  by  clockwork. 


FlCTDBE'UAKlKO    BT    PHOTOaBAFHT.      5t  U.  F.  RoBISSOK 

{London :  Piper  and  Carter),  2«,  6d. 
Mr.  RosnaoH's  capital  volame,  whiob  appears  bo  op- 
portnoely  iriUi  the  spring  weather,  ia  likely  to  aeod  many 
of  na  into  the  conntry  "  pio tare-making."  There  are  f^o 
tbinga  more  pleaaant  than  working  in  the  open  ait  in 
weather,  and  antil  it  is  fine,  the  reader  will  find  it  almoat 
aa  pleasant  reading  Mr.  Robinson's  book,  and  looking  at 
the  many  piotnrea  it  oontiuns.  By-the-way  1  why  do  not  all 
anthoTB  write  pleaaant  ImkAb.  Or  rather,  why  do  read 
nad  books  that  are  not  pleasant ;  it  is  a  aia  of  whioh 
onraelvea  are  nerer  guilty,  except  porhapa  when  we  read 
■omething  of  onr  own.  Some  people  hare  an  idea  that 
when  yon  want  to  teach,  you  most  be  prosy  ;  yet  look  at 
Rnskin,  and  at  Darwin,  and  at  Huxley,  and  other  sreat 
masters.  Uc.  Robinson,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  taken  a 
leaf  out  of  their  books— he  haa  taken  several  from  Ruskin — 
aod  the  remit  is,  be  haa  produced  a  very  readable  work 
which  every  art  student  will  read  with  interest. 

Hr.  Bobmson's  earlier  book,  "Flotorial  Effect,"  has  mn 
tkroogh  three  English  editions,  two  American  editions, 
and  is  translated  into  Fcenoh  and  tierman.  We  make 
bold  to  progDoeticate  a  still  greater  snecess  to  "  Pictore- 


bean  the 

aapiiatioo  of  my  life.  To  this  end,  my  um  has  been,  in  the 
following  chaptera,  to  induce  photographies  to  think  for  them- 
aelvea  aa  artiats,  and  to  learn  to  expreia  their  artiatie  thoogbts  in 
the  eramnuT  of  art.  It  is  not  the  fanlt  of  tbe  art  of  photography 
itself  tliat  more  ongnal  pietoies,  exhibiting  many  of  Iheqaahtiea 
shown  in  oUier  arts,  ars  not  produced.  The  materials  used  by 
photograpbars  diSbr  only  in  degree  from  those  employed  by  tos 
paintei  and  tcnlptor. 

We  only  wish  we  had  space  for  more  extracts  from 
Mr.  Kobinson's  rolame,  bnt  we  asleet  one  which  will  gjre 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  "  fignres "  in  tsndact^es: 
Figures,  if  jndioionly  introdnoed,  not  only  impart  Ufa  mto 
a  piotnre,  bnt,  as  Mr.  Robinson  shows,  will  very  often 
balance  a  composition  most  effectiveljr.  What  too  often 
comes  under  tbe  name  of  "  photogiapuo  laadaoape,"  ia  a 
very  dull  bit  of  oonntry  indeed,  forsaken  of  manand  beast; 
and  Mr.  Robinson  will  have  done  mnch,  if  he  can  teach 
soma  of  his  brethren  how  to  lighten  np  these  deserted  spot! 
with  a  figure,  artistically  handled  and  posed.  Of  ooum 
this  iotrodtiotioQ  of  life  IS  a  risky  matter,  twt  a  flgme  aa 
often  mm  as  makes  a  picture,  and  for  this  reason  tbe 
matter  ia  generally  ahirked.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Bobiiunn 
says:— 
I  now  propose  to  give  one  or  two  alight  examples  of  how  a 
ibject  which  WDoId  be  otherwise  uninteresting  may  be  rendered 
pietotia]  by  the  introdoetioa  of  a  flgnre  or  flgoies.    It  is  diffioolt 


n  small  wood  entsor  bloekilliutraliaDi  togivei 
grspha  and,  m  the  present  lUoatntion  I  mnit  trust  i 
to  uie  miapnatiOD  of  my  readers  aided  by  description. 
]eet  of  theflrst  IHustiation  eonsuta  of  a  pwA  of  water, 
overgrown  hedge-row  partially  over-hauiag  it,  anil 
iW«tfnnf,  In  itself  there  was  nothing  in  this  of  which 
conld  be  made ;  bnt  theanangcoiimiof  theluie>,aad 


The  sab 
'a  bit  of 
lietaMdth 
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ot  licbt  and  ditde,  niggmUd  poetiliQitieg  which  should  not  b« 
DegUcted.  All  tlut  wu  wuited  wu  a  point  of  iotereat  which 
WDnld  flnt  Attract  and  gn,tiij  the  e^e,  giTS  a  meaning  to  the 
■abjsct,  <uid  coUeet  togMQer&nd  harmonize  the  scattered  light  and 
dtade.  Itwu  obiioaB  that  a  Sgare  or  two  would  easily  do  all 
that  waa  nectBaaiy  if  Ihej  were  well  placed,  and  conld  be  made  to 
lookM  if  tbej  wan  is  their  natnral  and  right  plaeea.  It  was  not 
naeegsaiy  that  the;  should  be  Urge  [indeed,  in  thia  cax,  I  have 
chooen  an  aounple  ihowing  how  raloable  small  fisni"^  nia;  be), 
bat  they  mnat  be^  above  all  things,  conGpicnoni.  Two  figaroi  were 
therefore  choMn,  and  dreoed  in  tiie  extremes  of  black  and  white. 
Thej  were  placed  at  the  balancing  point  of  the  angle  of  the  com- 
poaition,  to  give  it  inppoit,  and  in  oppooiion  to  the  gieattit 
dislaiice,  so  as  to  tbrow  it  back  and  give  space.  The  Sgiires  are 
•oenpied  in  "  Watching  the  Newts,"  which  provided  b  title.'' 

I  will  now  give  an  example  of  how  an  uninvitjiig  bit  of  ooaat 
nuiy  be  turned  to  pictorial  aooount  bv  the  addition  of  appropTtate 
fignm.  This  time  I  have  purposely  choaen  a  eubject  in  which  the 
Sigaxtm  Bfe  larger,  and  form  a  more  important  part  ot  the  com- 

EitioD  than  m  the  first  illustration.    In  this  oasst  I.,giTe  the 
i^  coast  without  the  flguna,  in  eontnat  with  the  oonlpleted 


piotare  in  whieh  the  figures  are  introdnoad.  The  subject  ia  that 
■of  a  girl  looking  into  the  basket  ot  a  friend  who  hu  been 
ahiimping,  and  asking  the  qaaation :  "  What  Inok  t " 

The  work  la  illustrated  b;  betveen  tbirtr  and  tor^ 
illiutmtiotii,  inoladiDg  fonr  whole-page  piotnres  bf  the 
photo-ink  prooeta. 


10  fully  and  ably  treated  in  the  journals  by  those 
who  hare  been  able  to  devote,  not  only  their  ifiaM  time,  but  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  it,  both  tbeoretioal  and  praoUeal  studsnta. 


iwever,  ai  I  have,  ever  lince  I  adopted  the  getatine  proeo^ 
made  almost  all  the  plate*  1  have  used,  I  am  pnhapa  aodMwfaat 
qualified  to  offer  some  few  renuHii  upon  thiaaabjeo^andiriiiali 
remarkB  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  of  a*  pnotioJ  a  natore  •• 
possible.  In  this  determination  1  am  perhaps  somewhat 
atrengtlioned  by  the  belief  that  much  asaistanae  csn  be  given  by 
verbal  explanation  and  occular  demonitratjon,  which  wrhtra 
trBstisea  irill  not  adequately  convey  ;  and  by  certain  enquiriee 
made  by  various  membeie  which  have  seemed  to  imply  a  dedre 
that  i  anoiild  give  auoh  demonstration.  This  being  ao,  1  cheer- 
fully accede  to  the  request,  if  by  so  doiog  loan  impart infonna- 
'  on  OT  render  any  help,  even  in  a  smal!  degree. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  the  subject  onder  three  heads,  via, 
FormniM,  aad  iriiat  to  avrad ;  "  "  Modus  iqniaaai,  and  dangaa 
inmdent  thereto ;  "  "  Peenliaiities  in  devefajwwl^  aMd  tfarir  ■»• 
companying  circunutances." 

FmsTLT. — FOSKDIxX,   AMD   WH4T  TO   AVOtD. 

Primarily  I  would  say,  hereon,  "  Adhere  to  what  ia  dmple,  and 
lisn  youget  a  good  formula  that  enits  you  in  all  reapeota,  sUek 
it.''^ 

□eUtine  plate-making  requires  much  system  ud  aa  modi 
nnif onuity  as  is  passible,  so  that  by  often  searching  for  noveltief, 
or  being  led  away  by  much'belauded  formuUe,  when  one  la 
already  nuikiog  a  process  which  gives  certain  and  reliable  re- 
snlts,  there  is  great  danger  of  sacrificing  a  certainty  for  an  uq- 
certunty,  and  wasting  much  valuable  time,  which,  inthepreerat 
day,  I  am  sure  no  one  can  afford  to  do. 

The  formula  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  vii.,  those  in- 
volving digestion,  and  others,  boiling.  The  former  has  been  a 
very  bivourite  method  for  somewhat  alow  plates,  but  I  cannot 
help  reoommending  those  denrcusof  making  plates  to  admit  the 
latter  conrae,  vie.,  boiling  where  possible,  beMUse  maoh  tune  ia 
thereby  saved,  half-an-hour  or  so  taking  the  place  ot  twelve  ot 
fourteen  faouia;  greater  certainty  is  aasored,  the  temperature 
during  digestion  sometimes  eresping  up  in  a  most  nnsaliafaotoiy 
ler  during  the  opsrator'e  absence,  Uie  emulaion  being  Iheiebr 
ged ',  and  tor  a  badness  mao.  It  is  far  UOTe  conreniaoli  as 
rhole  operation  can  be  completed  during  the  leisure  of  an 
evening,  when  in  the  other  case  the  stoppage  of  the  digestion 
arrangements  for  setting,  Ac.,  Ac,  have  to  be  conducted  very 
oftenat  a  time  whan  one's  thoughts  are  bung  drawn  towards  tha 
shortly-to-be-encoantered  business  of  ths  day,  resDltinglahuiTy 
and  a  want  of  deliberation,  not  conducive  to  careful  and  saUa- 
faotory  manipulation. 

Of  course  ma  paper  such  aa  this  It  is  ImpoadUe  to  go  Into  the 
thonaaod  and  one  varietiea  of  modes  of  getting  more  or  less  at 
ame  sod,  especially  a^  to  a  certain  extent,  oiM  mnat  patfoTca 
be  gnided  by  tha  difl^anca  of  tasto  regarding  spaed,  colonr  ^ 
plato,  mode  of  davelopmeot,  tu.  I  m^,  however,  giva  my  own 
ideas  sa  to  the  cUaa  of  formula  which  la,  taken  idtogether,  tha 
— ost  desirable. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  drawn  to  tboae  formulte  whit^  include 
amonot  thsir  ingredients  dilorids,  for  my  experience  has  been 
that  Uia  result  is  a  oold,  grey  colour,  neitner  pleasins  in  t^pear- 
nor  facilitating  ths  judgment  of  density.  I  nave  found 
most  reliable  ptataa,  and  those  possessing  most  vigour  in 
every  respect,  aeeompanied  by  clear  shadows,  and  a  general 
upeannoe  of  pluck,  together  with  a  rich  warmth  d  cdour  in 
the  resoltant  negative,  have  been  prepared  with  an  emulsion 
containing  iodide ;  and,  so  far  as  my  own  praotioa  is  conosraed, 
I  see  no  prospect  of  my  omitting  thu  from  my  emulaiona.  The 
negalivss  I  nave  brought  for  your  inspection  are  tikoae  from 
which  my  pioturea  exhibit«d  at  ths  Bristol  International 
Exhilntion  were  printed  ;  and  I  think  I  roay  say  that  tiiey  are 
mOTe  of  the  wet-plato  class  of  negative  than  a  good  many  gela- 
tine Dsgativea  one  tees,  alike  ss  regards  oolour,  deamsse,  and 
^{eneral  plttk.  They  were  all  prepared  with  an  emtdaion  contain- 

Another  important  point — In  fact,  the  all-Important  one— In 
lite  make  ol  the  emnlaun  Is  the  complete,  r^dd,  and  yet  steady 
adiniilure  of  the  bromo-iodide  and  silver.  For  this  purpoae, 
variona  nicely-eonatrueted  rapidly-revolving  whisk*  and  emulsiMi 
▼esaeli  have  been  consfaructed  ;  bat  I  consider  we  are  all  of  u* 
greatiy  indebted  to  the  mode  lately  introduced  by,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Burton,  and  which  method  commands  itself  to  me  aa  being 
the  moat  prafeot,  and  almost  aatomatic,  <jut  we  eoold  possibly 
pooMse.  Instead  of  ponring  tha  solution  of  bromu-iodide  into 
that  of  the  silver,  the  dry  silver  in  ciystala  is  placed  in  a  hot 
stone  bottle,  all  the  bromo-iodide  solution  I*  poured  into  it,  and 
it  will  at  oaat  wigawt  itssU  to  you  that  only  ••  the  oyitab 
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cUwolve  can  the  compound  be  fonned,  and  thereby  a  steady  and 
complete  mixture  is  formed,  only  requiring  vigoroua  shaking  till 
the  oryatala  are  heard  to  rattle  no  more.  I  haye  been  exceed- 
iogly  pleased  with  this  new  idea,  and  can  most  certainly  say  that 
the  results,  as  regard  fineness  ol  film  and  regularity,  haye  Iwen 
in  my  hands  all  I  could  desire. 

We  next  come  to  a  point  upon  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
anyone  to  make  any  definite  statement,  with  reference  to  what  is 
correct  or  what  is  incorrect,  each  class  being  most  desirable  and 
suitable  in  its  respective  sphere — I  mean  the  rapidity  of  plates. 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  for  general  landscape  work  a  plate 
of  about  five  times  the  rapidity  ol  an  average  wet  plate ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  mudb  beyond  this  involves  the  danger 
of  a  probable  loss  of  pluck  and  clearness  in  the  shadows ;  also  an 
absence  of  latitude  m  exposure  and  treatment  very  desirable  as 
qualities  in  a  plate  for  general  landscape  work.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  under-estimate  the  gp-eat  value  in  frequent 
cases  of  rapid  plates,  and  always  take  a  few  with  me  when  out 
for  a  day's  photography. 

MODUB  0FKRA2n)I,  AMD  DlNGEBS  INOIDEMT  THSRXTO. 

Under  this  section  i  shall  have  to  say  but  little— that  is,  not 
accompanied  by  demonstration,  so  that  if  it  be  somewhat  dis- 
jointed, I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
connection  with  the  actual  operations  is  extreme  cleanliness. 
This  requires  more  care  and  promptitude  than  in  many  other 
branches  of  the  art,  as  particles  of  old  emulsion  are  very  liable  to 
stick  to  and  remain  on  dishes,  vessels,  &c.,  thereby  causing  mis- 
chief to  fresh  batches  of  emulsion,  and  being  in  frequent  cases 
the  cause  of  the  failures  so  exerdsing  the  minds  of  operators. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of  gelatine,  and  samples 
containing  any  grease  (a  moat  general  defect)  should  be  diicarded 
in  ftkvour  of  those  of  purer  quality,  which  should  be  boUi  hard 
and  soft,  and  mixed  in  the  proportions  which  a  few  experiments 
will  soon  determine  as  the  best  suited  to  the  manipuUtion  and 


class  made  at  Wintherthur,  in  Switaerland,  which  is  also  very 
good,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  There  are  three  things  which  a 
would-be  plate- worker  should  have  arranged  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  endeavours,  as  being  absolutely  necessai^  for  convenient  com- 
fort in  working  (and  I  maintain  no  man  will  succeed  who  is  not 
comfortable  in  this  work).  These  are  a  good  levelling-cupboard, 
a  spacious  drying-cupboard,  and  a  light-tight  cupboard.  Tou 
may  say,  why  a  cupboard  for  levelling  ?  Would  not  a  large  slab 
do  equidly  well  ?  A  slab  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  would 
not  do  anything  like  so  well,  for  if  on  any  emeigency  you  riiould 
be  called  from  your  room  when  coating,  you  have  only  to  dose 
your  levelling-cupboard,  when  everything  is  perfectly  safe  till 
you  return  to  complete  the  operation  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
convenience.  And  while  on  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  such  cup- 
boards should  open  and  dose  easily,  and  with  no  make-shut 
fastenings,  for  it  sometimes  happens  tJiat  one  wants  to  get  out  a 
plate  from  the  drying-box  to  test  it  in  a  hurry,  and  unless  the 
fastenings  are  simple  and  sure,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  result 
will  be  a  number  of  plates  togg^  whilst  in  the  drying-box. 

I  may,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  describe  th€«e  two  boxes.  Hy 
drying-box  is  a  little  above  the  ground,  say  one-and-a-half  feet, 
and  the  levelling-box  above.  The  latter  is  fitted  with  six  shdves, 
each  accommodating  six  10  by  8  plates,  makhig  a  total  of  three 
doaen.  The  shelves  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  on 
dosing  the  box  it  at  once  becomes  an  additional  drying-box. 
As  it  is  connected  with  the  drying-box,  and  the  air,  after 
passing  through  it,  passes  over  shelf  after  shelf,  from  alternate 
ends,  uie  upward  current  bdnff  caused  by  a  Bunaen  burner  in 
the  outlet  at  the  top.  The  drying-box  proper  hdds  nearly 
sixty  10  by  8  plates  on  edge,  in  two  rows. 

I  frill  now  make  up  a  small  quantity  of  emulsbn,  remarking, 
as  a  caution,  that  before  oommendng  this  operation  the  mam- 
pulator  must  be  careful  to  see  that  he  has  evefything  well 
arranged  and  at  hand,  so  that  when  in  the  dim  light  neoeasaiy 
to  success,  but  none  the  less  awkward  for  working  by,  he  shall 
not  have  to  hunt  and  grope  about  for  things  with  the  certainty 
of  breaking  not  a  few. 

[tf r.  Danid  then  fully  described  the  mode,  and  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  the  making  of  gelatine  emulsion  and  coating  plates 
with  his  revolving  ooi^ttng  machine,  and  oonduded  wiS  a  few 
remariu  on  the  devdopment  of  gd«tine  plates.] 


PBRRO-OXALATB   FOR  COLLODION   DBVfiLOP- 

MENT. 

BT   H.  L.  T.  HAAKKAJI. 

Should  there  still  be  any  photographets,  amatenis  or  other- 
wise, practising  dry  collodion  plates,  it  may  perhaps  inte- 
rest them  to  know  that  the  ferro-oxalate  developer  u  exod- 
lent  to  initiate  the  development. 
On  Saturday  I  prepared  some  dry  ooftee  plates,  to  ez- 

Seriment  with  on  Sunday.  As  a  role,  I  always  started  the 
erelopment  by  immersing  the  plates  in  a  solution  of  plain 
pyrogallic  in  water,  and  gave  them  the  necessary  streogth 
by  after-treatment  with  add  pyrogallio  and  silver.  My 
first  plate  was  evidentlv  mach  under-exposed.  It  then 
struck  me  to  try  what  ferro-oxalate  woald  da  I  took  a 
second  plate,  prepared  with  the  same  collodion,  exposed  it 
as  long  as  the  first,  and  immersed  it  in  an  old  ferroK^xalato 
solution,  restored  by  placing  it  for  some  time  in  son  and 
daylight  in  a  well-stoppered  white  bottle,  tartaric  acid  in 
water  having  been  added  to  the  original  solution.  The 
image  sprang  op  almost  immediately ;  it  was,  however,  too 
weak  for  piinting,  but  after  having  been  washed,  it  intens- 
fied  rapidly  nith  acid  pyrogallio  and  silver.  I  then  took  a 
few  more  comparative  trials,  and.  found  that  wherever  the 
exposure  had  been  snfiicient  to  give  a  good  image  with  the 
old  method,  the  negative  developed  with  ferro-oxalate  looked 
much  '*  riper.*'  But  in  no  case  did  I  succeed  in  getting  in 
the  first  instance  a  negative  of  snfiBcient  printing  density. 
My  success  with  ferro-oxalate  for  dry  plates  emboldened  me 
to  try  it  this  morning  with  wet  plates,  but  to  little  or  no 
purpose.  My  first  plate,  treated  with  the  plain  ferro- 
oxalate,  was,  as  I  expected,  a  perfect  failure— one  mass  of 
fog,  and  all  sorts  of  depodts  and  streaks  over  the  plate, 
with,  however,  a  rather  strong  negative  underneath.  The 
solution  was  almost  blackened  by  a  somewhat  volaminons 
silver  precipitate. 

Plate  No.  2  was  first  thoroughly  washed  after  it  had  been 
sensitized,  and  then  exposed,  ft  gave  an  nnder-expoeed 
rather  foggy  piotore.  rlate  No.  8  was  senutiaed  and  ex- 
posed in  the  usual  way,  but  not  washed.  It  was  developed, 
not  by  immersion,  as  No.  1,  bot  by  flooding  it  from  a 
developing  cup  witn  feiro-oxalate  to  which  plenty  of  aoetio 
acid  had  been  added.  Result,  nearly  as  bad  as  No.  1. 
Plate  No.  4,  exposed  for  the  same  time  as  No.  2,  developed 
with  a  strong  sulphate  of  iron  developer,  gave  a  peiieot 
picture.    These  experiments  proye : — 

1.  That  ferrous  oxalate  is  a  oad  developer  for  wet  plates 
when  free  silver  is  present,  and  only  an  indifferent  one  when 
the  same  has  been  eliminated. 

2.  That  it  is  a  good  developer  for  dry  plates  where  no  free 
silver  is  present. 

To  conclude,  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  the  day  when 
oollodion,  either  by  a  new  mode  of  sensitiaing  or  a  more 
powerful  devdoper^  will  stand  in  the  front  rank  again,  and 
leave  gelatine  behind  it.  Collodion  negatives  have  un- 
doubtedly a  beauty  of  their  own  unsurpassed  by  gelatine ; 
with  only  common  oare  they  keep  for  years.  This  is  more 
than  oan  be  said  for  gelatine ;  the  so-oalled  inatantaneity, 
which  finds  its  applioation  in  exceptional  cases,  does  not 
always  work  for  good,  and  is  just  as  often  an  evil.  Move* 
over,  the  plates  are  troablesome  to  prepare,  and  tery  ex- 
pensive to  bny. 

PROVINCIAL^HIBITIONS. 

Sim, — ^I  do  not  know  why  the  **  By-the-Bjre "  in  yonr 
last  week^s  issue  was  headed  Provincial  Bxhibitions,  for  the 
criticisms  it  contained  were  quite  as  applicable  to  the  Lon- 
don exhibition  as  to  provincial  ones.  However,  I  am  not 
going  to  quarrd  over  this,  or  I  could  say  something  on  the 
other  dde.  There  is  a  question  raised  as  to  the  d&nition 
of  a  **  landscape,^'  bnt  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
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definition  of  an  enUrgement  is.  There  is  yery  often  a  medal 
given  for  the  beet  enlargement,  and  it  wonld  be  intereeting 
to  knovr  who  is  legally  entitled  to  each  an  award.  At 
Bristol,  Mr.  Donkin  was  awarded  a  medal  for  an  enlarged 
Alpine  scene,  bnt  as  it  tnrned  oat  that  only  the  original 
negative  was  Mr.  Donkin's,  and  he  had  not  done  the  en- 
larging, the  medal,  I  believe,  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

Now  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Donkin  was  entitled  to  the  medal, 
if  this  was  "  for  the  best  enlargement,"  bat  I  ask,  who  is? 
I  apprehend  if  I  take  a  fine  negative  and  afterwards  make  a 
fine  enlargement  of  it,  that  I  ooald  then  joBtly  take  snch  a 
medal ;  bnt  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  take  the  medal  if  I  only 
do  the  fine  enlargement  and  not  the  fine  negative.  What 
do  yonr  readers  say  to  that  ? 

'  If  it  is  meant  that  the  medal  is  given  '*  for  the  best  pro- 
cess of  enlarging  with  an  illastration,"  then  I  contend  that 
QBdonbtedly  I  am  entitled  to  the  medal  if  1  only  do  the 
enlargement  successfallv.  I  have  but  to  look  out  for  a  friend 
who  has  taken  a  very  fine  negative,  borrow  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  enlarge  it.  Bnt  what  I  want  to  know  is :  Shall  I  be 
entitled  to  the  medal  in  these  cirenmstanoes,  if  it  is  given 
'^  for  the  beat  enlargement "  ?  The  jury  then  might  want  it 
b«ek  again ;  they  might  say,  ^'  Yes,  yours  is  a  very  fine 
enlai;gement,  it  is  full  of  power  and  harmony,  but,  you  see, 
the  original  negative  is  not  yours.  A  negative  is  at  least  as 
eosential  in  the  making  of  an  enlargement  as  are  enlarging 
apparatus  and  manipulative  skill,  and  therefore  as  only  the 
latter  are  yours,  and  not  the  former,  we  cannot  give  you  the 
medal.*'  Now  is  the  negative  an  element  in  the  enlarge- 
ment? is  the  point  that  is  at  issue.  One  answer  to  this  is 
undoubtedly  yes,  because  no  jury  ever  yet  gave  a  medal  for 
an  enlargement  in  which  the  negative  was  not  a  first-rate 
one.  My  own  humble  opinion  is  that  honours  should  be 
divided  ;  the  taker  of  the  negative  is  not  entitled  **  wholly  " 
to  the  medal,  but  neither  is  the  person  who  does  the  en- 
larging "  wholly  "  entitled  to  it,  for  he  would  never  have 
received  the  medal  had  he  not  had  an  excellent  negative. 
But  possibly  some  of  those  who  have  more  experience  of 
exhibitions  entertain  a  diflFdrGUt  view  to  yours  truly, 

Ah  Exhibitob. 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sib,— I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Jennings  for  his  lengthy 
expoaition  of  the  errors  in  my  paper,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  due  to  myself,  and  they  would  have  received 
correction  had  a  *'  proof  "  been  sent  me. 

"  As  regards  the  practical  part  of  my  paper,''  I  have 
found  my  bellows-camera,  eighteen  inches  long,  quite 
sufficient  for  recreative  purposes  with  the  microscope. 
The  paper  in  question  being  addressed  to  beginners,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  amateurs  of  this  district,  as* 
hint  towards  utilizing  long  winter  evenings,  I  considered 
that  directions  for  using  a  quarter  and  half-inch  focus 
iroold  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  caae. 

Funny,  too,  as  it  may  seem  to  my  critic,  I  have  even  had 
occasion  to  expose  two  whole  hours  before  getting  any- 
thing like  an  impression  from  a  dense  logwood-stained 
slide ;  but,  of  eonrse,  an  exposure  like  this  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule. 

To  conclude.  As  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  amateurs  of 
North  Staffordshire  intend  coming  oat  as  professional 
nhoto-micrographera,  perhaps,  while  greatly  appreciating 
Mr.  Jennings*  good  intentions,  the  few  hints  which  I  gave 
towards  making  an  occasional  evening  agreeable  may  be 
as  useful  as  the  long  list  of  his  glorious  achievementp.^l 
am,  dear  sir^  yonro,  &c.,  VV.  B.  Allison. 

North  Staffordshire  Infirmary. 


A  TOURIST  CAMERA  WANTED. 

Sib,— It  may  assist  your  correspondent  h/Lr,  Waghorn. 
who  asks  about  a  tourict  camera  for  8  X  5  plates,  if  1 
describe  one  that  size  which  I  have  just  had  made  by 


Meagher.  It  is  strongly  made  for  use,  nothing  having  been 
sacrificed  to  obtain  excessive  lightness.  With  eight  double 
backs,  box  containing  six  symmetrical  lenses,  tripod-top, 
and  focussing-doth,  packed  in  a  strong  leather  case,  twp 
all-round  straps  and  handle,  lock  and  key,  it  weighs  fifteen 
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pounds,  and  measures  18  X  B  X  11  inches.  For  the 
benefit  of  tricylists  I  may  also  mention  that  it  is  carried 
yei^  comfortably  on  a  Rudge  Coventry  Convertible,  either 
in  its  single  or  double  form,  the  stand  being  strapped  on 
the  side  bar.  Of  course  it  might  be  made  four  or  five 
pounds  lighter,  but  for  work  in  distant  countries,  out  of 
reach  of  repairers,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  too  strong  or 
heavy.  It  can  also,  if  wished,  be  packed  in  two  nearly 
similar  oases,  the  backs  in  one,  and  the  camera,  lenses, 
&c.,  in  the  other.  Russell  Sedgfield. 


THE  ETHER-OXYGBNf  LIGHT. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Frank  Ives,  I  thought 
it  was  clear,  from  my  phraseology,  that  I  was  writing  of  his 
ether  generator  solely  from  the  desoription  in  the  catalogue ; 
but  if  not,  I  hasten  to  put  that  beyond  doubt  The  para- 
graph which  occasioned  my  remarks  reads  as  follows  :— 

^  If,  when  the  oxygen  key  is  closed  to  tarn  out  the  light,  the 
lime  continues  to  give  a  bright  light,  even  after  tiie  saturator  is 
turned  on  its  side,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  supply  of  ether  is 
almost  exhausted.  This  need  not  occur,  because  the  saturator 
will  hold  more  than  enough  to  supply  a  suitable  proportion  for  an 
ordinary  size  bag  of  oxygen ;  but  if  it  does  occur,  the  flame  will 
give  a  harmless  **  snap  "  when  tum'^  out,  or  retreat  into  the 
saturator  and  blow  ofif  the  rubber  caps  if  the  pressure  of  oxygen 
is  insufficient.  In  the  latter  case  the  fiame  could  be  instantly 
smothered  with  a  handkerchief,  and  no  damage  would  be  done. 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  my  com- 
ment amounted  to  any  *'  misrepresentation,"  intentional  or 
otherwise;  adding  that  the  operator  is  further  cautioned  to 
commence  with  a  full  supply  of  ether,  and  "  do  not  waste  it 
by  burning  the  ether  flame  alone."  I  happened  to>  know 
tnat  porous  generators  have  been  abandoned  by  several  ex- 
perimenters in  this  country  from  the  deficiency  of  supply  ; 
and  with  this  caution,  the  assurance  that  there  was  *'  more 
than  enough  for  an  ordinary  size  bag  "  brings  the  supposed 
accident,  to  me,  uncomfortably  within  a  measurable  distance. 
I  stated  the  superior  safety  of  the  porous  method  in  one 
point,  against  what  seemed  to  me  its  special  danger  in  an- 
other ;  and  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  the  whole  case  is 
now  before  the  reader. 

As  regards  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ives*  letter,  we  must  re- 
member that  with  any  apparatus,  no  accident  will  happen 
unless  something  has  been  rorgotten,  or  has  gone  wrong. 

Lewis  Wei  got. 


WAN  FED,  A  PRINTING  PROCESS  FOR  INDIA. 

Siu,— •I  am  an  amateur  photogropher  in  the  jungle  in 
India,  and  am  rather  puzzled  what  printing  process  to  use. 
I  work  two  sizes,  nsually  4^  by  3^,  aid  sometimes  10  by  8, 
and  generally  want  only  six  to  twelve  prints  off  each  nega- 
tive. My  duties  necessit  ite  my  continually  moving  about, 
and  I  am  generally  half  the  year  living  in  a  small  tent,  and 
consequently  want  a  simple  process. 

I  have  tried  silver,  but  I  believe  it  fades  out  here; 
besides  which,  it  is  messy.  I  failed  with  carbon  chiefly 
on  aoeouut  of  the  difficalties  of  drying  the  tissue,  hav- 
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ing  no  proper  room,  and  not  being  able  to  carry  any 
heayy  or  btOky  drying-box.  PUtinam  I  have  tried  with 
but  moderate  success,  and  could  not  get  pure  whites, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  paper  not  keeping  in  this  trying 
climate,  and  the  difficulties  of  sensitizing  appear  to  be  as 
great  as  those  of  carbon. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would  be  much  obliged  for 
suggestions.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  for  details  of  a  suitable 
process,  but  I  would  be  glad  if  anyone  would  let  me  know 
what  process  is  likely  to  do,  and  where  I  can  get  full 
information  about  its  practical  working, — Yours  faith - 
fally,  Assam. 

Qauhati,  Asuamy  India  y  March  20th. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  a  misstatement  in  last  week'9 
issue.  Mr.  Lang's  papar  on  <'  Poitevin's  Photo-Reliefs  '' 
was  read  before  the  above  Association,  and  not  the  Amateur 
Society.— Yours  truly. 


J.  Craig  Annan. 


RAPID  PLATES  FOR  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir,— In  support  of  my  assertion  last  weekj  that 
rapid  plates  answer  well  for  photo-micrography,  I  beg  to 
send  you  specimens  taken  on  very  rapid  plates. 

The  photographs  are  as  follows : — No.  1,  palpi  of  garden 
■pider,  ^-plate  size,  Swan's  *'30  times  collodion;''  ex- 
posure one  minute,  small  microscope  lamp,  two-inch  lens, 
and  eye-piece.  No.  2,  wing  of  midge,  PsycJioda,  same  plate, 
lens,  and  ezposure.  Na  3,  a  very  small  Triceratiumf  5  by  4 
plate,  also  ovran's,  lens  ^  inch  imm.,  without  eyepiece, 
Oimera  expanded  about  five  feet;  the  intercellular  dots  are 
shown  sharply  ;  exposure  about  ten  seconds  to  magnesium 
ribbon  supported  in  a  holder ;  X  about  800.  The  minute 
size  of  this  Triceratium  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  half  fill  the  field  of  the  j^V  incb.  No.  4, 
male  flea,  Pulex  irritans ;  rapid  |-plate — too  rapid  in  my 
hands  for  landscape  work — ^by  Messrs.  Mayfield,  of  Nottiog- 
ham,  lens  2  inch,  and  eye-piece.  A  very  yellow  object, 
so  an  exposure  of  seven  minutes  was  necessary.  In  all  these 
photographs,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  definition  has 
■ufiEerra  neither  from  the  rapidity  of  the  plate,  nor  from  the 
■ize  of  the  enlargement. 

Judging  the  correct  exposure  certainly  presents  difficulties 
in  this,  as  in  any  other  oranch  of  photography ;  but  ivhen 
one's*' hand**  is  well  in,  and  when  using  familiar  lenses, 
one  is  rarely  wrong,  for  artificial  light  is  far  more  uniform 
in  actinic  qaality  than  daylight  Were  I  asked  what  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  microscopic  photography,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  reply,  tJie  proper  Ulwnination  of  the  object  ^ 
especially  with  high  powers.  Anyone  can  put  on  a  blaze 
of  light,  even  with  a  tV  inch,  or  j]^  inch  ;  but  that  is  not 
Ulumination. — I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

L  H«  Jennings. 

SThe  micro-photographs  Mr.  Jennings  sends  us  are  ex- 
ent— En.P.N. 


l^xBtuiiufii  at  S^omlia. 


Thb  Fhotoqbaphio  SociiTY  or  Great  Britain. 

A  XEaTiNO  was  held  in  the  small  room  attached  to  the  Gallery, 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  iodt.,  Mr.  William 
BxDFoan  in  the  chair. 

Some  iatereating  examples  of  platinotype  printing  on  linen  were 
handed  round  by  Professor  Donkin.  The  prints  were  made  by 
Dr.  Huggins,  and  after  having  been  moistened  with  glycerine, 
they  had  been  mounted  between  gloss  plates  so  as  to  ensure 
optical  contact.  They  resembled  ordinary  silver  prints  mounted 
on  glass  with  gelatine  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Ck>wAN  exhibited  a  plate-book  very  similar  to  that  figured 
^n  page  58  of  our  second  volume  (1859),  except  that  the  leaves 
consisted  simply  of  thick  paper  instead  of  light  frames.    The 


closed  book  is  fitted  into  a  paste-board  case,   and  this  first 
case  slides  into  a  second,  so  that  light  is  eflbotually  excluded. 

After  some  general  conversation  on  the  subject  of  packing 
plates, 

Mr.  LvDDELL  Sawybb  read  some  notes  on  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  lantern  slides,  and  it  was  afterwards  suggested  that  it 
would  be  interesting  for  the  Society  to  obtain  some  slides  from 
the  extensive  educational  series  published  by  Dr.  Bruno  Meyer, 
of  CarUruhe,  Ids  series  comprising  more  than  4,000  photographs. 

The  Chairhan  asked  if  anyone  present  had  acquired  further 
experienoe  as  to  the  methods  of  slide-making,  illustrated  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  he  made  special  reference  to  Mr.  Wellington's 
method  of  obtaining  various  tones  on  gelatino-bromide  plates 
(p.  78).  He  rather  thought  that  Captain  Abney  had  broken 
ground  in  that  dirootion  some  yearn  ago. 

Captain  Abvet  remarked  that  it  was  easy  to  go  farther  back, 
as  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  had  long  ago  noticed  something  of 
the  kind  in  connection  with  coUodio-chloride  plates,  the  cmour 
of  the  image  being  brownish  or  greenish,  according  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  development  was  carried  on. 

Professor  Donkin  had  not  been  very  successful  in  obtaining 
variation  in  colour  on  gelatino-ohloride  plates ;  but 

Mr.  Cowan  suggested  that  he  had  not  varied  the  exposures  so 
as  to  accord  with  the  different  methods  of  development.  Mr. 
Cowan  said  that,  even  when  280  times  the  normal  exposure  had 
been  given,  it  was  possible  to  control  the  development  by  16 
grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  de?eloper. 

The  production  of  reliefo  on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Francis  Cobb  (page  176),  was  then  referred  to. 

Mr.  Fkbk  said  he  had  not  only  obtained  well-defined  reliefs, 
but  he  had  be^  snocessful  in  inking  them  up  after  the  fashion 
of  a  collotype  plate. 

Captain  Abnbt  referred  to  the  analogous  method  with  a  bro- 
mide plate,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Swan,  and  to 
Wamerke*s  method,  in  which  the  gelatine  of  a  gelatino-bromide 
film  is  washed  sway  from  the  unexposed  siie,  after  the  fashion 
of  carbon  printing. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Lasoblles,  who  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  some 
experiments  on  phototype  work  for  the  Clarendon  Fr$at  at 
Oxford,  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  progress  of  photo-- 
mechanical  printing,  and  said  that  practical  men  would  welcome 
any  improvement  which  enabled  a  relief  or  fatty  transfer  to  be 
made  with  increased  speed  and  certainty. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


London  and  Pbovinoial  Photoobaphio  iUsociATioN. 

A  Mmtniio  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  the  chair. 
After  the  usual  routine  buriness  had  been  disposed  of, 
The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  to  deliver 
his  leoturette  (see  page  262).  He  (the  Chairman)  said  Mr. 
Debenham  had  been  very  explicit ;  while  avoiding  slovenly  state- 
ments, he  had  also  drawn  the  line  in  the  other  direction,  by 
avoiding  mathematical  formulse,  which  was  like  the  dead 
languages  to  the  ordinary  photographer.  There  were  a  few 
points  on  which  he  would  touch.  To  determine  the  focus  of  a 
lens  preoiBely  enou^  for  practical  purposes,  he  f ocussed  a  distant 
object,  generally  a  row  of  electric  lights ;  he  then  measured  the 
distance  between  any  two  lights,  removed  the  lens,  and  inserted 
a  diaphragm  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  camera  was  then 
racked  out  until  a  similar  image  is  obtained,  the  distance  between 
the  ground  ^^ass  and  the  stops  representing  the  equivalent  focus 
of  the  lens.  He  endorsed  Mr.  Debenham's  remarks  on  flatness 
of  field ;  opticians  sacrificed  flatness  for  microscopic  sharpness, 
leaving  marginal  rays  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  J.  Tbaill  Taylor  understood  Mr.  Debenham  to  say  that 
flatness  of  field,  along  with  comparative  freedom  from  astigma- 
tism, was  not  possible  when  using  large  angular  aperturea    But 
there  was  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difflculty,  which  he  would 
illustrate  on  the  blackboard.    About  eleven  years  ago  Prof.  Piazzi 
Smyth  studied  the  problem,  his  deeire  being  to  get  an  absolutely 
sharp  picture  on  a  small  scale  with  the  full  aperture  of  a  quick-act- 
ing portrait- lens,  and  afterwards  enlarge  it  further.   The  manner 
in  which  Prof.  Smyth  overcame  the  difficulty  was  by  placing  a 
planoconcave  lens  close  to  the  plate,  by  which  marginal  rays  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  hid  a  focus  short  of  the  plate 
when  the  axial  rays  were  in  focus,  were  received  on  the  concave 
side  of  the  lens,  and  transmitted  in  a  more  or  less  parallel 
manner,  afterwards  converging  to  a  focus,  and  thus  becoming 
lengthened.    He  found  the  efilsot  of  a  Imis  so  placed  was  to 
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immediately  obtnn  good  maigimd  definition  on  a  flat  plate. 
Tlie  ooet  would  operate  against  very  large  nae  plates  being  uaed. 
The  path  taken  by  the  rays  was  shown  on  the  black-board. 
Speaking  on  lenses  generally,  Mr.  Taylor  was  of  opinion  that  the 
lens  of  the  future  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  dialyt,  one 
example  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  Petzval's  orthosoopic  con- 
bination  as  constructed  by  Voigtlander,  and  now  supplanted 
by  others.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he  was  engaged  in  some  ex- 
periments in  which  a  bi-conca.Te  crown  and  a  meniscus  flint, 
the  combination  bdng  negative,  was  so  arranged  in  a  tube  that 
these  glasses  could  be  easily  separated.  By  very  small  degrees 
of  separation,  they  gave  an  image  on  either  a  hollow  or  a  flat 
field;  not  only  so,  but  by  separating  them  still  further,  the 
field  of  delineation  became  bellied.  He  exhibited  the  lens  re- 
ferred to,  and  said  that  he  had  just  adapted  it  to  a  mount  along 
with  some  other  lenses,  by  combining  which  he  obtained  any 
foons  from  three  to  seventeen  inches,  thereby  reducing  the 
weight  of  his  outfit  to  a  minimum.  Pictures  taken  with  a 
fifteen*inch  lens  gave  about  the  same  effect  d  a  scene  as  when 
examined  by  the  ^e  in  nature ;  beyond  this  focus  the  picture 
woold  be  telescopic.  Large  pictures  oould  be  taken  with  a  small 
espaasion  of  body  if  the  posterior  lens  were  concave,  and  con- 
structed according  to  the  dialytic  principle  to  which  he  had 
allnded.  In  connection  with  spheri«d  aberration,  he  said  that 
the  laige  amount  of  glass  in  objectives  of  the  modem  rapid  type 
requisite  to  secure  deep  contact  surfaces  suggested  the  subject 
of  American  lenses  of  the  same  type. .  In  1861,  Sir  John  F.  W. 
Hersohel  published  a  paper  in  which  he  gave  a  series  of  diagrams 
with  curvatures  showing  how  to  obtsin  lenses  free  from  spheii- 
eal  aberration,  and  it  was  interesting  to  know  that,  subject  to 
eertun  obvious  modifications,  one  form  has  been  adopted  by 
Mozrison,  of  New  York,  for  his  rapid  group  lens ;  while  another 
had  been  adopted  by  Dallmeyer  for  the  back  of  his  patent  por- 
trait lens.  The  Morrison  lens  was  the  American  rival  of  all 
those  formed  on  the  Steinhoil  aplanatic  system,  whether  desig- 
nated rectilinear,  symmetrical,  or  Euryscope;  but  it  differed 
from  those  in  being  constructed  with  shallower  curves,  and  of 
ordinary  crown  and  flint  glass.  The  wide  angle  lens  of  Morri- 
son's was  the  outcome  of  the  Harrison  globe-lens,  its  front  being 
formed  of  a  deep  achromatic  meniscus,  while  the  back  was  a 
■ingle  crown  lens  of  similar  fonn. 

M.  J.  Caditt  was  of  opinion  that  very  few  lenses  would  be 
found  to  do  practically  wbat  ii  theoretically  expected  of  them. 
£iven  theory,  as  published  in  the  text-books^  was  sadly 
wanting.  He  had  searched  in  vain  for  definite  information 
in  the  works  of  recent  date.  The  best  information  he  could  find 
was  in  a  treatise  by  Monckhoven.  A  thoroughly  practical 
treatise  was  badhr  wanted.  He  believed,  with  the  Chairman, 
that  marginal  definitions  might  be  improved.  Those  who  made 
mathematics  a  study  did  not  seem  much  better  off  as  regards 
lenses.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  photographers  know 
nothing  of  mathematics,  and  those  who  profess  to  teach  them, 
know  very  little  more  about  it.  Mr.  Wamerke,  who  is  a  good 
mathematician,  recently  went  through  laborious  oalcula- 
iions,  and  finally  came  to  the  canclusion  that  mathematical 
calculations  were  so  much  useless  labour;  he  now  trusts  to 
prsetice.  He  did  not  think  the  Chairman  could  see  more  than 
one  or  two  degrees  sharp  with  the  eye ;  80**  would  be  a  general 
outline  not  sharp. 

Mr.  F.  Habt  would  not  like  the  discussion  to  pass  without 
csUing  attention  to  Mr.  Taylor's  diagram  of  the  plano-concave 
lens.  He  did  not  suppose  it  would  be  constructed  for  whole  or 
half -plates  ;  but  if  it  were  practical  to  get  three  inches  abso- 
Intely  sharpy  an  immense  power  would  be  gained.  When  lenses 
do  not  give  sharp  definition  over  the  field,  presentable  enhuge- 
ments  cannot  be  expected. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  asked  what  effect  would  be  obtained  if 
the  plano-concave  lens  was  brought  nearer  the  negative  f 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  doubtful  if  the  same  result  would  be 
attained ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rays  once  brought  to  a 
ioeas  would  not  dipjMrse  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hbndkbbon  questioned  the  lecturer  as  to  the  effect  of 
Introducing  the  front  combination  of  a  whole-plate  lens  ou  the 
back  of  a  small  portrait  lens — hung  oo,  not  centred. 

Mr.  Dbbbnhah  should  expect  to  get  confusion. 

Mr.  Hbhdkbbon  had  thousands  of  negatives  taken  in  that  way^ 
Working  a  short  studio  some  years  ago,  he  used  to  take  half-' 
length  cartes  with  a  IB,  and  hung  the  front  combiaition  of  a 
French  whole-plate  lens  on  to  get  full-length  figures  without 
having  to  move  the  camera  further  back. 

Mr.  A.  Hadix)n  said  that  among  those  who   had  studied 


mathematical  science,  it  was  surely  possible  to  find  a  sub-com- 
mittee who  would  study  lens.grinding  and  polishing,  and  report 
thereon. 

Mr.  W.  COLBs :  Does  the  Chairman  get  an  image  sufficiently 
sharp  for  practical  purposes  in  his  method  of  ascertaining  the 
equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  ? 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  image  be  sharp 
for  this  purpose  ;  it  will  be  sharp  enough. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  Mr.  Warnerke's  method  is  to  mark  the  tube, 
taking  the  sun  as  the  object ;  then  turn  the  lens,  taking  the 
same  object  the  other  way;  dividing  the  two  would  be  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

The  CHAiBifAN  said  they  had  received,  what  he  anticipated,  a 
most  instructive  and  interesting  paper  from  Mr.  Debenham,  and 
he  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Debenham,  which  was 
carried  unanimoudy. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  lectorette  will  be  given  on 
May  8th—*'  Sdenoe  of  Polarized  Lights"  by  Mr.  C.  Da&er. 


Glisoow  FHOToaBAFHio  Absooution. 

This  twelfth  general  meeting  of  the  session  wips  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst., 
CouNCiLLOB  BOBIBTSON  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lamo,  Junr.,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
Poitevin's  photo-relie£i,  and  showed  a  number  of  very  fine 
specimens  of  work,  which  were  much  admired  and  freely  criticised. 

The  Pbbidbnt,  in  a  few  words,  thanked  Mr.  Lang  for  the 
great  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  getting  up  the  paper  and 
illustrations. 

The  next  business  was  the  nomination  of  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  session,  to  be  elected  at  the  next  meeting.  This  having 
been  done, 

Mr.  MoQhib  exhibited  a  namber  of  magic  lantern  snd  window 
transparencies,  printed  by  contact  on  Cowan's  geiatino- 
chloride  dry  plates.  Mr.  McGhie  said  the  process  was  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  specimens  before  the  meeting  were  the 
first  experiments  he  had  male  with  the  plates,  and  they  were 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  In  his  experience  he  luid  found 
magnesium  to  be  the  most  suitable  light  to  print  with.  One 
and  a  half  inches  of  ribbon,  burnt  at  seven  inches  from  the  frame, 
was  sufficient  exposure  for  an  ordinary  negative.  He  also 
showed  a  new  combined  shutter  and  sky-«hade  by  Guerry.  The 
shutter  had  two  flaps,  one  of  which  covered  the  sky  for  a  certain 
part  of  the  exposure,  which  time  is  regulated  by  a  litUe  lever. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanu  to  Mr.  McGhie 
and  the  Chairman. 


Photoobaphio  Sooibtt  or  Ibblamd. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Societjr  was  held  on  Friday; 
the  18th  inst.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Saenoe,  Stephen  Green, 
Mr.  Matnb  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Dr.  Robert  Brown  and  Mr.  James  Robinson  were 
elected  members. 

The  Chaibman  then  called  on  Mr.  Watson  for  a  communica- 
tion entitled  "  Retrospect."  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Watson  gave  a 
short  ruume  of  photography  from  its  earliest  stages,  tracing  out 
the  various  improvements  that  had  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Watson's  paper  was  most  in- 
teresting, and  etidted  a  well  sustained  debate. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  gave  some  valuable  information  on  the 
various  methods  of  enamelling.  In  Mr.  Robinson's  hands  the 
process  of  coating  a  previously  chemically  clean  plate  of  glass 
with  collodion,  then  applying  a  coat  of  best  negative  varnish,  and 
over  that  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine,  and  lastly  pressing  the  print 
on  same  and  squeegeeing  the  air-bubbles  out,  had  worked  the 
best,  the  enamel  proving  tougher,  the  surface  of  collodion  appa- 
rently not  being  sj  easDy  damaged  as  when  the  application  of 
varnish  is  omitted. 

Dr.  SoOtt  exhibited  and  explained  a  very  simple  and  ingeni- 
ous form  of  actinometer  which  he  had  made.  He  had  taken 
two  pieces  of  sensidzed  albumenized  paper,  and  exposed  one  to 
the  action  of  the  light  for  thirty  seconds,  and  the  oUier  for  one 
minute.  The  colours  thus  procured  were  then  accurately  imi- 
tated on  a  piece  of  glass.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows. 
When  an  expoaure  is  to  be  made  in  the  camera,  take  out  a  small 
piece  of  paper  and  expose  same  until  one  or  other  of  the  ookmrs 
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has  been  obtuned,  noting  the  time  neoeanry  to  secure  the 
ehange.  The  paper  thus  aoted  as  a  standard,  thirty  aeoonds  on 
one  oooarion  haTing  been  found  to  be  the  oorrect  ezpoaure  for 
the  plate,  and  by  making  a  simple  calculation  each  time  the 
proper  exposure  for  the  plate  was  secured.  Dr.  Scott  had  tried 
this  on  several  occasions,  and  had  never  found  it  to  fail. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  exhibited  a  whole-plate  camera  made  by 
himself,  also  a  new  camera-stand,  the  chief  merit  being  the  method 
of  shortening  the  legs,  the  bottom  or  single  lath  sliiSng  between 
the  two  upper  laths,  and  being  clamped  by  a  band  of  brass. 

Mr.  Watson  also  ezhibiteid  a  new  74  by  6  camera- the 
various  movements,  as  also  the  method  of  extending  the  base> 
boards,  attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  interest. 

The  next  and  lut  meecing  for  this  session  will  be  held  May  9th. 


Fbotogbaphbbs*  Bsnbvolbnt  Association. 

This  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street. 
The  minntes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Nisbett  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Lattimer  were  proposed  and 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Photoobaphio 
News  of  March  14th,  suggjesting  that  ^aid  canvassers  should  be 
engaged.  The  matter  received  tiie  consideration  of  the  Board,  but 
no  adion  was  taken. 

The  other  business  having  been  dealt  with,  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  May  7th,  at  8  o'clock. 


9;8ll  in  t(t  SUtitna. 

SoirrH  London  Photoobaphio  Sooibtt. — At  the  next  meeting 
of  ttie  above  Society  ^to  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  May  Ist,  at  8  o'clock,  Norman 
Macbeth,  Esq.,  B.S.A.,  has  kindly  promised  some  '*  Notes  on  the 
Composition  of  a  Picture ; "  when  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  will 
the  members  attend  to  welcome  this  eminent  artist,  but  also 
make  use  of  their  privilege  to  introduce  a  friend. 

Photoobaphio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Gub  on 
April  30,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be,  *<  On  the  Preparation 
of  Lantm  Slides."  This  beine  a  Lantern  night,  members  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  bring  slides. 


90  Corttsv0«]^ttttf. 

*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

B.  A.  T.— If  you  copy  a  photograph  without  knowing  whether  it  is 
copyright  or  not,  you  do  so  at  your  own  risk. 

B.  M.  L. — ^Weshoiud  reoommena  you  to  melt  the  size,  and  then 
stir  in  one-fourth  of  its  weight  to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium. 

J.  W.  Mobpbth.— 1.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  lens 
you  mention  will  be  more  suitable,  as  the  figures  will  come  out 
somewhat  larger  than  if  the  first  were  used.  2.  The  lens  already 
referred  to,  or  some  other  instrument  so  nearly  allied  to  it  as  to  lie 
practically  identical,  is  generally  used ;  but  some  prefer  to  use  a 
portrait  oombinadon  when  small  pictures  are  required. 

J.  W. — Weaaite  agree  with  you  that  extremely  beautiful  pictures 
can  be.  and  indeed  often  are,  produced  by  the  process  you  name ; 
but  we  de  not  know  of  any  means  by  which  similar  positives  can 
be  obtained  on  ordinary  |^tioo-bromide  plates.  It  is  quite  true 
that  you  may  make  a  thm  negative  and  wkiten  it  by  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  but  those  clear  shadows  which 
form  a  peculiar  charm  of  the  old  glass  positive  are  likely  to  be 
wanting. 

D.  O.  il.— Messrs  Trtibner  and  Co.,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  will  obtain 
the  book  for  jou.  We  do  not  know  the  cost,  but  the  firm  re- 
ferred to  will  inform  you  as  to  this. 

F.  W.  M. — It  may  be  sufficient  or  insufficient  acoordiog  to  the 
activity  of  the  toning  elements ;  but  the  method  you  refer  to  is  of 
necessity  uncertaio.  Why  not  adopt  the  usual  plan  of  carrying 
on  each  process  separately  ? 

T.  P. — It  appears  to  us  that  all  your  pictures  are  over-exposed. 
Be  careful  to  use  a  safe  light  in  your  dark-room. 

F.  Colboubnb. — Ready-senaitizea  paper  very  frequently  contains 
firee  acid,  and  this  often  prevents  the  toning.  Add  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  to  the  last  water  in  which  you  rinse  the  prints  previously 
to  toning  them. 


F.—The  idea  is  absurd,  but  you  should  register  the  picture  so  as  to 

secure  the  copyright  properly. 
E.  J.  RussxLL.— n  you  tell  us  what  the  solution  is  composed  of, 

we  may  be  able  to  give  some  kind  of  an  opinion  as  to  wnether  it 

is  likely  to  have  caused  the  mischief. 
MouMTBB. — No  doubt  some  of  the  prints  have  been  cut  across  the 

sheet,  while  others  have  been  cut  m  the  direction  of  the  length, 

and  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  paper  has  occasioned  the  duSar- 

ence  which  you  notice. 

E.  R.  F. — 1.  The  idea  is  perhaps  a  good  one,  only  you  ahould  have 
made  the  negative  sufficiently  vigorous  to  c^ve  a  white  ground. 

Chas.  O&xbnish. — 1.  Judging  from  your  description,  we  should 
think  it  is  not  a  photographic  objective  at  all,  but  a  lens  made  for 
a  magic  lantern.  2.  A  mere  trace  of  firee  nitrate  of  silver  will  d« 
no  harm,  but  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  have  too  much 
present.  3.  Long  heating  has  doubtless  quite  destroved  the 
setting  properties  of  the  emulsion.  4.  Methylated  spurit  will 
answer  very  well. 

H.  P.  qCBradford).— The  << stained  red"  ffUtss  can  be  obUined 
from  Williams  and  Co.,  Glass  Merchants,  36,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Thos.  Gabsidb.— 1.  We  cannot  but  think  that  yen  either  over- 
expose, or  that  diffused  light  reaches  the  plate.  Examine  your 
lens  tube  and  the  edges  of  the  glasses  with  a  view  of  detecting  any 
surfaces  wluch  may  refiect  light.  2.  Litmus  paper  will  serve  if 
you  obtain  a  delicately-tinted  sample,  and  observe  carefoUy .  Acids 
redden  it,  uut  alkalies  change  the  tint  to  blue.    You  shotud  select 

Kper  which  is  neither  red  nor  blue,  so  that  either  condition  may 
detected.  S.  Lay  them  one  by  one  on  a  hard  sur&oe,  and  vi^- 
ously  stroke  the  backs  with  the  edge  of  a  smooth  and  nard  object, 
such  as  a  paper-knife. 

F.  BxNNett— Use  a  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  sensi- 
tizing. 

AspiBANT. — Judging  from  your  description,  we  suppose  that  the 
lens  is  imperfect,  and  we  would  advise  you  not  to  purchase.  If 
the  local  jeweller  tells  you  that  he  can  cheaply  roplaoe  any  glass 
which  may  be  missing,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  mistaken. 

Whitb  Lbad.— The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  practicable. 

Cahbon.—Tou  will  find  all  the  information  in  the  **  Lessons  on 
Carbon  Printing  "  which  aro  now  appearing  in  the  Nbws.  2.  Add 
ten  drops  of  sulphuric  add  to  each  pint  of  the  water  used  for 
mounting  the  eiposed  tissue. 


MB,  £0£IIfSON*S  NEW  BOOK. 

PICTUKE-MAKING  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Being  No.  V. 
of  << Photographic  Handy-Books*'  (See  page  266,  Photo- 
obaphio Nbwb.)— Price  2/6,  per  pos^  2/8.'^Pipbb  and  Oabtxb, 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  kC. 


'^\t  $]^oi0grH||^u  i^itos  %t^iAt^. 


Operator  &  Betoucher.— ▲.  D.  Thissadc,  l/Woodaide-ter.,  Douglas,  I.  of.M* 
Betoachn  (Oerman).  first-claas.— 80,  Bteao-st.,  Haggerston. 
Assistant,  well  up  in  dry  plates.— Photo.,  148,  Bt.  JameB'-rd.,HoUoway. 
Oeneral  Assistant. — Z.,  Mr.  Gregory,  High-st.,  Harboro*. 
Printer  and  Toner.— F.  Knight,  40,  Broo]CBby-«t.,  liverpool-id.,  N. 
Beoeption  Boom  Lady  InLond.— M.  A.  8.,  17,  The  Drapery,  Northampton. 
Operator  &  Betouch.,  first- claes.—'W.  H.  B.,  Art  Studio,  S,  Cheapside,  B.O. 
Operator  ft  Bet.,  mod.  salaiy. — Operator,  58,  Campden-st.,  Kensmgton,  W; 
Photo.  Oolunxist,  gen.  nsefal.— O.  Hanton,  49,  Hurley-rd.,  Keanington-la. 
Operator  9c  Ket.  in  good  house.— D.  Prodger,  The  Broadway,  Balinir,  W. 
Operator  and  Betoucher,  oould  manage.— Artist,  1,  Hoye-si,  W.  Brighton, 
Youth,  as  Assistant  in  dark  room.— H.  Eckhardt,  12,  Bath-st,  Brighton. 
Mounter  ft  Cutter  (lady).— B.,  1,  Great  Goram-«t.,  Buseel-sq. 
Beoep.-Boom,  Printing,  Oolouring.— E.  M.,  1,  Benhill-rd.,  OamberwelL 
Improveiv  can  Tint  well.— A.  H.,  15,  Arlington-rd.,  N. 
Beception-Boom,  Spot,  Mount,  ftc— E.  H.  H.,  Photo.  Newt  Office. 
Bet  ft  Afsist.  Operator.— M.  G.  A.,  1.  Korth-pl.,  Montro8»-st.,  Glasgow. 
Print.,  Spot.,  Toner.  Mounter,  ftc— Miss  Smealey,45,Gt.  Xorth-ter.,  LLne. 
Photo.  Oolourirt  anl  Betoudher.— Photo,  Photo.  Ifewt  Oifioe. 
Beoep.-Boom,  7  Tears'  experience.- E.  Smith,  York  House,  Oheltenham. 
Spotting,  Mounting,  (lady)  — E.  B.,  67,  Oolveslone-orescent,  Dalston. 
Betoucher,  Boeep.-Boom,  Spotting.— 2,  Marion  Yillas,  West-st,  Bromley. 


Assistant  in  Btoek-dealei's  Warehouse.— Buhy,  Photo.  Newt  Office. 

Oper.,  clever  with  children  ft  retouching.— Clayton,  6,  Lond.-rd.yLeioestcr. 

Printer,  with  first-class  references.— Stiles,  8,  Kensington  High-st.,  W. 

Operator,  Betoucher,  manage  branch.— 0.  Keeping,  1,  Eze-bridge,  Exeter* 

Out-door  Operator,  fln>t-class.— Taylor,  70,  Queen  victoria-st.,  B  0. 

Operator  for  Studio.— Hills  and  Saunders,  Eton,  Bucks. 

FerroOper.,  to  trayd.— Mr.  Griffith,  5,  Northampton-bIdgs,Clerkenw«U. 

Lady,  exp.,  Becep  -room.— Hughes  &  MuUins,  Begina  House,  Byde,  I.W. 

Printer,  well  up  in  vignetting.— Winter,  Midland-id.,  Derby. 

Oper.  ft  Betoucher,  good  at  lighting  ft  pos.— Shrubsole,  ]>aTy-pl.  Norwich. 

Printer  ft  Gen.  Assist.— B.  B.  Gyde,  Cheltenham  House,  AbiBcystwith. 

All-round  Hand  (single).— Cuckney  and  Co.,  Bochester. 

First-class  Floater.— Tavistock  Works,  Tavisto«k-p1.,  Ken«al-green. 

Printing,  Toning,  ftc— Penonally,  67,  Pentonville  Bead,  N. 

Assistant  SUver  Ptinter.— W.  N.  Malby,  Chichester. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  OP  YELLOW,  BLUE,  ANJ)  OTHER 
COLOURS  INT  THE  TRUE  PROPORTION  OF 
THEIR  INTENSITY. 

BY  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  commaBicated  tbe  ifact  that  I  had  been 
able,  after  some  eleven  years  of  iaTeatigation,  to  prepare 
collodion  plates  which  were  at  least  eight  times  more  sen- 
Bitlve  to  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  than  to  blae,  and  Id 
sapport  of  this  statement  I  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  this 
journal  a  photograph  of  the  table  of  colours  in  my  Manual, 
in  which  the  bine,  the  yeilovr,  and  the  rose  were  repro- 
dnced  in  the  true  proportion  of  their  brightness.  This 
solution  of  a  problem  that  has  beeo  so  long  encompassed 
"with  difficnlty  created  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  scientific 
and  photographic  circles,  and  its  importance  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  reproduction  was  at  once  recognized. 
The  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography, 
in  consequence,  decided  to  acquire  the  process  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  it  for  the  general  goo'1. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  understanding,  I  now  com- 
municate tbe  whole  process.  I  will  begin  with  purely 
practical  details,  leaving  aside  the  scieotifio  aspect,  which 
has  several  times  already  been  discussed  by  me  in  these 
pages.  At  a  later  period  I  will  describe  my  experiments 
in  more  detail. 

Ordinary  portrait  collodion  shows  the  greatest  sensitive- 
ness  in  the  dark  blue  region  of  the  spectrum,  falsely 
termed  the  indigo-blue  region ;  only  after  a  very  long 
exposure  is  there  any  sensitiveness  evinced  in  the  green, 
yellow,  and  red. 

In  accordance  with  a  priDciple  which  I  was  the  first  to 
expound,  this  sensitiveness  forgreeo,  yellow,  and  red  may 
be  increased  by  certain  bodies  which  absorb  these  parti- 
cular rays.  The  greater  number  of  these  bodies  act  best 
on  dry  collodion,  very  few  being  suitable  for  the  wet  pro- 
cess. Eosine,  however,  is  one  of  these  bodies,  but  as  in 
commerce  there  exist  two  kinds  of  eosine,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction.  The  one  is  the  yellow  shade  of 
eosine  (the  potassium  derivative  of  tetrabromofluorescein), 
and  the  other  the  blue  shade  of  eosine  (the  potassium 
derivative  of  tetraiodofluorescein) ;  there  are  besides 
methylated,  chlorinated,  and  nitrated  products,  which 
I  have  also  examined.  The  nature  of  the  action  of 
these  bodies  I  will  remark  upon  later,  merely  premising 
that  they  are  now  in  everyday  use  as  dyes,  althout^h  seldom 
met  with  in  a  pure  state,  being  frequently  mixed  with  dex- 
trine, &c. ;  the  impurities  they  conUjn  acting  prejudicially 
upon  the  silver  bath. 

A  firm  in  Berlin — the  Actien  Gesellsohaft  for  aniline  pro- 
ducts, whose  address  is:  Schlesien  Tbor,  Berlin—has  been 
f^ood  enough  to  prepare  some  of  these  dyes  for  me  in  a  pari- 
fied  form  for  photagraphic  use,     Bjth  the  yellow  and  blue 


eosine  have  been  supplied  to  me,  and  I  find  that  the  latter 
gives  rather  more  intensity  than  the  former.  Combined 
with  an  alkali,  both  of  them  show  a  magnificent  fluores- 
cence when  in  dilute  eolation  ;  they  dissolve  easily  in 
water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  absorb  very  vigorously 
yellow-green  and  blue-green  rays.  Added  to  collodion  in 
suitable  proportion,  they  render  this  very  sensitive  to  the 
above  coloured  rays,  and  upon  this  depends  the  principle  of 
their  sensitiveness  to  coloar. 

Besides  these  bodies,  one  termed  cyanosine,  which  I  have 
to  thank  Dr.  Martius  for,  I  have  found  exceedingly  good  as 
a  seDsitiz-'r  for  yellow.  This  resembles  eosine  in  so  far 
that  its  absorption  bands  lie  more  towards  the  red  of  tbe 
spectrum,  and  for  this  reason  not  only  produces  a  sensitive- 
ness for  green  (as  do<'8  eosine),  but  also  sensitiveness  for 
orange  rays.  Unfortunately,  this  substance  cannot  yet  be 
obtained  in  a  pore  state  in  commerce.  Tbe  Actien  GesoU- 
schaft,  the  firm  I  previously  mentioned,  only  furnishes  at 
present  for  photographic  pui  poses  the  yellow  shade  of  eosine, 
which  is  twice  recrystalliaed  ;  and  this  I  would  recommend 
in  the  meantime  to  all  who  desire  to  make  experiment  with 
culoar-collodioo.  7ery  shortly  the  same  firm  will  produce 
for  photographic  purposes  also,  erytbrosine  and  pyiosine, 
and  these  will  then  be  preferable  to  eosine. 

If  these  colouring  matters  are  tried  with  gelatine  and 
collodion  dry  plates,  it  will  soon  be  found  that  the  former 
is  at  most  only  double  as  sensitive  for  tbe  yellow  of  the 
spectrum  as  for  the  blue.  Practically,  this  would  be  of 
little  advantage,  for  the  yellow  in  colouring  matters  is  so 
dark  in  comparison  with  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  ;  as  £ 
have  already  shown,  the  sensitiveness  for  yellow  must  be, 
not  twice,  but  twenty-five  times  more  than  the  sensitiveness 
for  blue,  if,  in  the  resulting  photograph,  the  yellow  is  to 
appear  more  brilliant  than  the  blue.  Fortunately,  more 
favourable  results  are  obtained  with  collodion  plates  than 
with  gelatine.  Already,  my  first  experiment  showed  me 
that  it  was  possible  to  produce  plates  from  eight  to  ten  times 
as  sensitive  for  yellow  as  for  blue,  and  for  this  reason  I 
naturally  turned  at  once  to  the  collodion  process  to  repro- 
duce colours  in  their  true  intensity. 

My  experiments  with  gelatine  plates  I  will  describe  later. 

Tbe  action  of  the  colouring  matters  dependp,  however,  as 
I  have  previously  said,  very  much  upon  the  composition  of 
tbe  oollodion.  If  you  take  ordinary  iodized  collodion,  and 
add  to  it  about  5  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of  eosine  or  cyano- 
cine  (tbe  solution  containing  one  part  by  weight  of  eosine 
or  cyanocine)  it  will  be  found  under  ordinary  circumstances 
that  there  is  but  a  slight  increase  of  sensitiveness  for  yellow. 
For  this  reason  I  made  experiment  with  iodised  oollodion  con- 
taining various  proportions  of  bromine,  and  these  showed  me 
that  the  sensitiveness  for  yellow  increosed  with  the  proportion 
of  the  bromine  salt  added  to  the  collodion.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, success  lay  in  tbe  employment  of  a  bromi;5td  collodioD, 
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At  the  same  time,  I  foond  that  a  small  proportion  of  iocHne 
was  an  advantage  for  general  sensitiveness.  When  the 
silver  bath  from  long  nse  contains  mach  iodide  of  silver, 
then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  is  deposited 
upon  the  plates,  so  that  pure  bromized  collodion  may  be 
employed.  In  the  case  of  a  freshly -prepared  silver  bath, 
however,  containing  a  minimum  of  iodide  of  silver,  it  is  well 
to  add  5  per  cent  of  pure  iodized  collodion  to  your  bro- 
mized material. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
bromized  collodion  plates  containing  eosine,  and  prepared 
in  a  fully  iodized  bath,  is  only  one-third  as  sensitive  for 
white  light  as  ordinary  portrait  collodion. 

WoBKiHa  Details. 

No.  1.  Colour  Solution. — At  present  only  two  colouring 
matters  can  be  recommended  as  obtainable  in  commerce,  the 
yellow  shade  of  eosine,  and  the  blue  shaHe  of  eosine.  Haif- 
a-gramme of  the  material  is  dissolved  in  160  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol  of  95^  ;  considerable  agitation  is  necessary 
to  effect  the  Folution.  The  undissolved  residue. is  not  used, 
but  the  clear  solution  must  be  decanted  off. 

No.  2.  Collodion. — Two  grammes  of  bromide  of  cadmium 
are  dissolved  in  80  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  ;  this  is 
filtered,  and  one  volume  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  three 
volumes  of  neutral  normal  collodion  made  with  2  per  cent, 
of  pyroxyline.  For  some  purposes  a  deober  film  is  more 
advantageous.  This  is  obtained  by  dii  solving  2^  grammes 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  80  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol, 
filtering,  and  mixing  in  the  above  proportion,  but  with  2^ 
per  cent,  collodion.  A  collodion  of  this  kind  flows  with 
more  difficulty,  and  is  slower  to  sensitize  in  the  bath.  To 
95  cubic  centimetres  of  the  above  collodion  are  added  5  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  eosiue,  or  colour  solution.  The  collodion 
keeps  best  in  yellow  bottles,  aod  should  be  brought  into 
daylight  as  little  as  possible.  I  may  mention  that  an  in- 
crease of  eosine  brings  about  no  increase  of  sensitiveness  for 
yellow,  while  it  decreases  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate.  A  lesser  proportion  of  eosine  decreases  the  yellow 
sensitiveness. 

•  Silver  Bath. — This  is  made  up  of  crystallized  nitrate  of 
silver,  50  grammes  ;  water,  500  cubic  centimetres ;  iodide 
of  potassium  solution  (1 :  100),  18  cubie  ceotimeties  ;  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  about  6  drops,  or  until  there  is  an 
appreciable  acid  re-action.  Nitric  acid  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  acidifying  the  bath,  as  it  acts  too  strongly  on  the 
oolouring  matter.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
eosine  is  decomposed  by  acid,  and  converted  into  a  yellow 
pigment,  which  does  not  increase  the  sensitiveness  for  yellow. 
For  this  reason  an  excess  of  acid  is  to  be  avoided. 

By  reason  of  the  danger  of  introducing  impurities  from 
the  colouring  matters  now  obtained  in  commerce,  I  do  not 
recommend  the  sensitizing  of  these  collodion  plates  in  a  bath 
used  for  other  purposes.  I  prefer  the  horizontal  bath,  as  it 
does  not  require  so  much  liquid. 

Developing,  Intensifying,  and  Fixing. — The  solutions  in 
ordinary  use  for  collodion  will  suffice  b»re.  The  plates  are 
treated  like  ordinary  wet  plates,  and  it  is  an  advantage  o 
the  process  that  no  sfcraoge  operations  are  introHuced. 
Those  wbo  can  work  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  can 
work  the  colour  collodion  process.  Fyrogallic  intensitifM-s, 
mercury  intenRifiers,  uranium  aud  lead  intensifiers,  maj 
all  be  employed. 

Manipulations. 

Preparation  of  the  Plates.— It  is  best  to  gelatinise  the  glass 

Slates  first  of  all.  One  gramme  of  gelatine  is  diMolved  in 
^  00  grammes  of  warm  water,  filtered,  and  on  cooling  lber« 
is  added  6  cnnlimetres  of  a  cold  prepaied  obrome  alum 
solution (1  :*50).  Tbe  glass  plattw  are  first  sonked  in  dilate 
acid,  washed,  put  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
twice  coated  in  the  gelatine  solution. 

The  coating  with  collodion  is  done  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  the  plates  most  remain  rather  longer  io  the 


silver  bath,  as  the  formation  of  bromide  of  silver  is  very 
slow.  At  least  five  minutes'  sojourn  in  the  bath  is  necessary, 
although  in  a  stronger  solution  the  operation  is  quicker. 
Before  work,  the  dipping  bath  should  be  tested  with  litmoa 
paper,  and  acetic  acid  added,  if  necessary. 

In  respect  to  the  illumination  of  tbe  dark  room, one  need 
not  be  very  anxious.     I  recommend  an  orange  lamp-shade. 
Eosine  renders  the  collodion  but  little  sensitive  to  red  ;  if 
you   keep  your  plate  in  the  shadow,  you  may  even   use 
yellow  light  in  the  dark  room. 

Exposure. — As  before  mentioned,  the  sensitiveness  of 
eosine  bromide  plates  is  about  one-third  that  of  ordinary 
ijdized  collodion  plates.  This  affords  the  operator  sufficient 
data  to  go  upon.  In  the  reproduction  of  coloured  pictures— 
as,  for  instance,  the  table  of  colours  in  my  Manual — the 
sensitiveness  for  yellow  is  not  so  apparent  as  one  might 
suppose.  Chrome  yellow  and  ultramarine  blue  come  oat 
equally  light.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  action  of  tbe  eosine 
in  reproducing  rose  tones  is  very  obvious.  These  are  re- 
produced in  their  true  tone  value,  or  intensity.  In  other 
tints,  such  as  the  green,  the  action  of  the  eosine  is  also  very 
apparent. 

if  it  is  desired  to  leiisen  the  action  for  the  blue  still  more, 
then  you  have  to  photograpb  through  yellow  glass  ;  only  in 
m&king  the  choice  some  care  is  necessary.  Yellow  window 
glsss,  by  reason  of  its  defective  manufscture,  gives  rise  to  un- 
sharpness,  aod  therefore  I  recommend  yellow  patent  plate ; 
with  this,  pictures  of  faultless  sbarpoess  may  be  obtained. 
But  to  secure  the  right  shade  of  yellow  is'also  an  important 
matter.  If  you  use  too  dark  a  yellow,  the  exposure  is  very 
long,  while  too  light  a  yellow  does  not  act  upon  the  bine 
sufficiently.  My  plao  is  to  test  the  glass  with  tbe  spectro- 
scope ;  but  to  those  not  accustomed  to  spectrum  work,  1 
recommeU'l  the  testing  photograpbicuUy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  tbat  every  picture  should  be  taken 
through  yellow  glass.  After  i^ome  experience  the  photo- 
gispher  soon  learns  which  medium  is  tbe  more  suitable.  At 
the  worst,  a  few  experiments  will  settle  tbe  matter.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  yellow  patent  plate  pro- 
longs the  exposure  (often  three-fold),  as  the  best  glass  of 
this  character  absorbs  not  only  blue^  but  also  a  portion  of 
the  yellow  light. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  an  aplanatio  lens  with 
colour  collodion,  which,  with  a  full  opening,  gives  me  a 
sufficiently  sharp  and  detailed  picture.  In  the  case  of  long 
exposures,  a  dark  slide  may  be  employed  with  advantage, 
which  allows  a  second  plate  to  go  in  front  of  the  prepared 
one,  and  thus  prevent  the  drying  of  tbe  latter;  this  forward 
plate  might  be  a  yellow  one. 

The  Second  Silver  Ba^A.— The  plates,  like  those  in  the 
ordinary  wet  process,  oould  be  forthwith  developed,  if  the 
bath  was  free  from  so-called  organic  defects ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, these  are  apt  to  arise  by  reason  of  impurities  in  the 
colouring  matter  which  have  been  introduced  into  tbe 
bath.  Plates  sometimes  show  fog,  and  sometimes  show  a 
cloudy  unequal  deposit,  running  in  ntreaks  from  margin  to 
centre.  Tbe  latter  are  worse  than  tbe  former  ;  they  may  be 
avoided,  or  at  any  rate  diminished,  by  moving  tbe  plate 
vigorously  in  the  bath.  If,  however,  tbe  bath  is  very 
strongly  sfflicted  with  organic  matter,  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  tbe  action  of  these  impurities  is  to  employ  a  second 
bath,  which  may  be  termed  the  developing  batb.  Tbe  plate 
is  dipped  into  this  bath  after  the  exposure,  but  before 
development.     It  is  made  up  ol  :•— 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...         ...     50  grammes 

Water    ...         ...         ,..         ...  OUvl       ,, 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  g.  1*22  4  to  6  drops 

Tbe  plate  is  moved  vigorously  to  and  fro  in  this  for  two 
minutes,  and  thus  tbe  impure  silver  attached  to  it  is  washed 
off,  and  the  eoiine  decomposed  by  the  presence  of  the  strong 
nitric  acid.  After  this,  development  can  be  proceeded  with 
without  the  ohanc*  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  defects. 
After  a  time  the  developing  bath  becomes  impure,  and  thea 
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it  maj  be  lued  u  ■  Mmitiaing  batb,  flnt  bung  neatraliiM], 
mod  kgam  aoidifiet)  with  aoetic  acid.  Care  tnnBt  be  tak«ii 
to  teat  thia  batb  alio  with  litmna  paper  before  use. 

The  Dewinpment—ki  a  rnle,  the  plates  aie  doToloped 
with  the  ordinaiy  iron  developer  uied  io  tbe  "wet  procesa. 
But  tbe  aanie  laceeH  may  be  obtained 'with  aa  alkaline 
defaloper,  and  the  latter  baa,  moieover,  tbe  advantage  that 
thn  organio  imporitiea  are  lesa  liable  to  Kive  itaina.  In  tbe 
oaaeof  alkaline  development,  only  one  silver  hath  is  used. 
The  ezpoMd  pUte  is  fint  waihed  with  digtilled  watei,  tbfii  I 


THE  MEISENBACH  PHOTO-BLOCK  PROCESS. 
Our  readen  have  already  heard  a  good  deal  abont  tha 

gbololypic  blocki  which  are  made,  noder  the  direction  of 
err  Meiaenbarib,  by  the  Antotype  Company  of  Mnniob, 
and  a  raost  strikjog  eiample  of  the  eicellenoe  of  the  work 
waaaflorded  by  the  portrait  of  Barah  Bernhardt,  which  wa 
iaBued  dnring  November  in  laat  year.  Dr.  Fick  informs 
ufl  that  the  blook  from  which  tbe  acoompaaying  impreaaion 
ia  printed,  was  made  and  printed  from  witmn  fire  hoon 
of  tb9  tine  the  uegativ«  was  finiatud. 


pat  nodar  Ibe  Up  for  Bt«  miDatei,'aDd  then  onoa  more  in 

tbe  diatilled  water.     It  ia  beet  developed  in  a  diah  with  tbe 

fdlowing  aolation : — 

CarbonalA  of  ammonia  aolntion  (1:6)  2  cnb.  oeuta. 
Bromide  of  potaaaiam  „  (1:4)  i  Q"^'  °">^ 
Aloohdio  pjrogallio  „      (1:10)  1        „ 

Water SOcob.  oenta. 

If  th«  expoaore  hai  hsen  too  short,  the  amonat  of  oarbon- 

«ta  of  ammonia,  which  nnat  alwaye  be  freahlj  prepared, 

may  be  Bnguented. 


That  phata-blocka^will,  in  the  fntnre,  largelj  roperaede 
wood  engraving,  there  can  be  noldonbt  whatever  ;  and  now 
that  the  photo- typographic  blooka  from  ordinary  gradated 
negativea  are  likely  to  be  made  on  a  large  commercial 
scale,  one  may  conaider  ttiat  photography  enters  on  a  new 
phu.. 

Hitherto  tbe  Meiaenbaob  blocks  have  all  been  prodnoad 
at  the  parent  eslabliahment  in  Manicb  ;  but  the  Deoeaaarr 
dehty  in  prodnctioo,  conaeqnent  npon  the  distaooe,  baa>iot 
prereated  their  aae  by  eereral  illustrated  publioatiou  io 
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London.  We  understand,  however,  that  preparatioDS  are 
being  mfide  for  opening  a  branch  e&tabliBbment  here, 
and  we  can  have  bat  little  doubt  as  to  the  Buccess  of  the 
undertaking. 

It  ia  acarceljT  neceBsary  to  obserre,  that  the  qualitjr  of 
the  prints  obtained  from  an  engraved  block  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  of  priuting,  and  as  tbe  large 
circulation  of  the  Photographic  Mews  renders  it  neocssftry 
to  print  it  on  a  quick  machine,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
newspaper,  our  readers  will  understand  that  we  cannot 
put  before  them  the  beat  print  which  the  block  is  capable 
of  yielding. 

» — - 

THE  WOODBURTTYPE  PROCESS. 

(Sixth  Article). 

The  block  and  paper  having  been  provided,  the  next  step 
is  to  prepare  the  pigment^  gelatinous  ink  in  which  the 
pictures  are  to  be  printed ;  or,  indeed,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, cast  or  moulded. 

The  ink  to  be  need  varies  considerably  in  its  constitu- 
tion, both  RS  regards  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  which 
should  be  present,  and  also  as  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine 
to  be  used  in  relation  to  the  water.  The  circumstance 
which  will  primarilv  iuflaence  the  amount  of  pigment 
required  is  the  depth  of  the  mould,  it  being  obvious  that 
when  the  relief  on  the  printing  mould  is  considerable,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  colouring  matter  or  pigment  will  be 
required  than  when  tbe  degree  of  relief  is  small.  As  re- 
gards the  proportion  of  gelatine  to  be  used,  we  may  remark 
that  not  only  will  it  vary  according  to  the  setting  powers 
of  the  gelatine  itself,  but  that  in  summer  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  solution  richer  in  gelatine  than  that  which  will 
serve  well  in  cold  weather. 

The  gelatine  which  we  have  found  most  suitable  for  the 
Woodbury  type  process  is  that  known  as  "  CoigneCs  Silver 
Zabel^"  and  a  jelly  formed  by  melting  one  part  of  this  in 
five  parts  of  water  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  gela- 
tinous ink.  Indian  ink  ia  ordinarily  the  main  constituent 
of  the  pigment  used,  and  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  photo- 
graph may  be  imitated  very  satisfactorily  by  the  addition 
of  mdigo  and  alizarine  lake.  Much  trouble  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  purchasing  these  pigments  already  ground,  and  in 
the  moist  state  ;  but  it  is  still  more  convenient  to  obtain 
Newman's  "Colour  for  Carbon  Printing"  (24,  Soho 
Square)  all  ready  mixed  to  the  recjuired  tint  and  tone. 

in  very  hot  weather,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
the  prints  from  the  mould  rapidly,  the  gelatinous  ink  may 
be  used  of  tbe  fuU  strength  mentioned  (1  and  5)  ;  but  it 
will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  better  to  dilute  it  with  about 
half  its  bulk  of  water.  Having  melted  some  of  the 
gelatinous  mixture,  the  moist  colour  is  gradually  to  be 
stirred  in  until  it  is  estimated  that  a  layer  of  the  mixture 
aa.  thick  as  the  greatest  depth  of  the  mould,  possesses  jubt 
the  depth  of  tone  required  for  the  dark  shades  of  the 
picture.  Of  course,  one  can  only  make  a  very  approxi- 
mate estimate ;  but  some  kind  of  judgment  must  k>e  exer- 
cised at  this  stage  before  testing  the  ink  upon  the 
mould. 

We  must  now  mount  the  leaden  plate  or  mould  ready 
for  printing,  and  some  kind  of  a  press  is  required ;  but  the 
beginner  cannot  do  better  than  to  use  an  ordinary  Albion 
press,  such  a?  is  used  by  letter- press  printers,  especially 
as  such  a  press  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  in  any 
large  town.  A  piece  of  moderately  thick  plate  glass 
should  be  oementt^d  over  the  platen  of  the  press,  ordinary 
elastic  cement  or  marine  glue  being  used;  but  of  course  it 
is  necessary  that  both  the  glass  and  the  platen  should  be 
well  warmed,  and  the  glass  must  be  retained  in  position  by 
pressure  until  the  cement  has  set.  A  little  plaster  of  Paris 
IS  now  mixed  to  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and  a  bed  is  made 
of  this  in  the  central  portion  of  the  carriage  of  the  press ; 
this  bed  having  been  levelled  off  as  evenly  as  practicable, 
tbe  mould  is  set  down  upon  it  U^e  upwards,  aQd  i^  sheet 


of  the  printing  paper  is  laid  over  tbe  face  of  the  mould, 
after  which  the  platen  of  the  press  is  brought  down  steadily 
upon  the  mould.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  excess 
of  plaster  is  forced  out,  and  the  lead  mould  becomes  set 
firmly  in  si(ch  a  position  that  its  upper  face  accurately 
corresponds  with  the  plane  of  the  giaas-coveied  platen. 
The  pressure  should  be  retained  on  the  mould  until  the 
plaster  is  thoroughly  set.  The  pressure  being  now  re- 
moved, the  carriage  is  run  out,  and  the  mould  is  carefully 
inspected  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  there  are  any  pro- 
jections corresponding  to  accidental  defects  of  the  negative. 
Such  can  readily  be  removed  bv  scraping  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  piece  of  glass,  and  if  there  should  be  a  plain 
border  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  round  the  nega- 
tive, it  is  advisable  to  scrape  out,  through  this  boroer, 
some  six  or  eight  channels  through  which  the  excess  of 
ink  may  freely  escape. 

Olive  oil  is  now  thoroughly  rubbed  over  the  surface  of 
the  mould  with  the  finger,  care  being  taken  that  at  the 
moment  of  applying  the  oil,  the  face  of  the  leaden 
mould  is  quite  free  from  any  trace  of  dew  or  moisture. 
After  all  excess  of  oil  has  been  removed  by  careful  wiping 
with  a  piece  of  oily  flannel,  all  is  ready  for  a  trial  with  the 
gelatinous  ink.  A  pool  of  the  warm  ink,  sufficient  to  cover 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  mould,  is  poured  on,  and  a 
sheet  of  the  prepared  paper  is  steadily  laid  face  down- 
wards upon  this,  after  which  the  pressure  is  applied.  The 
excess  of  ink  is  forced  out,  and  that  included  between  the 
paper  and  the  mould  soon  sets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
paper  may  be  stripped  from  the  mould,  carrjing  the  cast 
with  it,  and  it  is  now  quite  easy  to  judffe  as  to  any  altera- 
tions which  may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  composition 
of  the  ink. 

If  the  extreme  whites  of  the  picture  are  tinted,  it  is 
probable  that  the  pressure  has  been  insufficient,  or  that 
the  ink  contains  too  much  gelatine  ;  while  if  the  whites 
are  dear,  and  the  picture  generally  is  too  dense,  the 
amount  of  pigment  must  be  reduced  by  adding  more  gela- 
tinous solution  of  the  same  strength  as  that  just  used.  In 
actual  practice,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  adjustinf^ 
the  composition  af  the  ink  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  occasion. 

As  regards  the  printing  but  little  need  be  said,  except 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ink  melted  by  means  of  a 
water- bath,  and  before  each  impression  is  taken  the  block 
should  be  wiped  over  with  the  oily  flannel.  All  the  super- 
fluous ink  which  exudes  can  be  collected  and  re-melted, 
when,  after  straining  through  fine  muslin,  it  is  ready  for  use 
again. 

^  When  many  prints  have  to  be  mads  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
vide a  number  of  presses,  and  to  charge  them  in  sucoessiony 
so  that  by  the  time  the  last  has  been  dosed  down  upon 
the  mould,  the  cast  or  print  in  the  first  is  sufficiently  set 
to  be  removed.  When  the  presses  are  small,  they  i>re 
arranged  on  a  circular  table,  which  can  be  made  to  revolve 
before  the  person  who  is  printing.  Jt  should  be  noted  that 
in  printing  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  should  always  be 
a  httle  larger  than  the  mould,  and  a  mould  wiU  ordinarilj 
yield  from  250  to  800  good  impressions.  Before  the  prints 
are  dry  it  is  convenient  to  scrape  off  the  accumulation  of 
gelatinous  ink  which  will  be  found  round  the  edges,  as  this 
can  be  used  again  ;  and  for  drying  the  prints  large  sheets 
of  canvas  stretched  on  frames  are  convenient,  the  pietures 
being  laid  side  by  side  on  them,  and  the  frames  can  be 
stacked  up  on  each  other. 

The  dried  prints  are*  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
three  per  cent,  solution  of  alum,  rinsed  for  an  instant  in 
water,  and  once  more  dried.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  the  object  of  the  aluming  is  to  render  the  gela- 
tinous impression  insoluble. 

As  regards  trimming  and  mounting,  we  need  say  nothing, 
as  no  special  preoautiona  are   required.      Woodburtype 

Srints  are  much  improved  by  heavy  rdJing,  as  it  is  not 
esin^ble  that  any  relief  should  be  visible  on  the  pieture. 
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LANTERN  DISPLAYS. 

THieiT  yeara  have  gone  bjsiuoe  Albert  Smith  was  at  the 
zeoith  of  popularity ,  and  attracted  the  e'lite  of  London  to 
bi4  p(  palar  entertainment  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  We  have 
still  among  our  dramatic  relics  a  programme  of  his  **  Mont 
Blanc/'  with  outline  sketches  of  the  **  Grands  Mulcts,** 
*^  Mur  do  la  Cdbe,"  and  other  points  on  the  route,  sketches 
which  represented  the  charming  panoramas  eihibited 
daring  his  lecture,  that  so  vividly  helped  the  ppectalor,  in 
his  warm  and  cosy  seat,  to  follow  the  mountaineer's  risks 
and  perils  in  search  of  the  beautiful  among  the  high  AlpF. 
Thoughts  of  Albert  Smith  came  back  U>  us  the  other 
night  as  we  saw  Professor  Donkin's  fine  snow  pictures 
npon  the  screen ;  you  could  have  risen  from  your  chair, 
and  in  two  paces  have  mounted  some  of  those  huge  blocks 
of  crystal  gUoier,  or  have  taken  a  turn  up  the  tempting 
smooth  snow  slopes  that  stretched  to  your  very  feet  Here 
was  the  glittering  region  of  crystals,  that  sad  snow  king- 
dom where  the  silent  tread  of  mortal  rarely  penetrates, 
with  its  hoary-headed  giants  and  white-headed  pcHks, 
brought  down  from  its  distmt  fastness,  and  placed  before 
jou  in  Pall  Mall.  Professor  Donkin  takes  you  an  excur- 
sion round  the  Dent  du  Gcant,  now  ascending  some  slippery 
peak  to  get  a  view,  now  crossing  a  rugged  glacier ;  he 
actually  bids  you  turn  round  and  look  at  the  track  you 
make  over  the  white  satin-like  slope,  where  your  shoes 
have  kicked  up  the  snow. 

On  the  same  occasion,  we  were  witness,  too,  of  some 
charming  scenes  from  leafy  Devonshire,  as  well  as  several 
bold  yiews  of  rugged  hiUs  in  Wales,  while  interspersed 
were  other  illustrations  more  or  less  interesting.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  exhibition  was,  indeed,  more  for  the 

Sarpose  of  showing  the  results  obtiined  in  slide -making  by 
Ifferent  processes ;  and  although  this  end  was  served  but 
imperfectly — since  slides  cf  different  quality  were  used  to 
exemplify  the  different  processes,  and  no  close  comparison 
could  be  made— it  afforded  a  salutary  lesson  to  all  those 
vbo  occupy  themselves  with  lantern  displays.  And  their 
number  is  legion,  for  there  is  no  more  delightful  plan  of 
exhibiting  good  photographs  than  by  showing  them  in  i^ 
lantern. 

In  fact,  so  important  is  the  matter  of  lantern  photo- 
graphy, that  we  cannot  but  think  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  a  popular  entertainment  not  less  famous  than 
that  of  Albert  Smith  will  be  launched  in  the  metropolis. 
Of  coarse,  the  exhibition  must  be  on  very  different  lines 
to  be  suoeessful  now-a-days,  and  it  must  be  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  Mechanic's  Institution  lecture. 
Given  a  clever  and  versatile  comMlian  like  the  Mont  Blanc 
explorer,  some  good  music,  and  good  decorations,  an  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  would  be  welcome  both  in  town  and 
in  the  provinces. 

.  But  this  by  the  way.  What  we  wish  to  do  on  the  pre- 
eeot  occasion  is  to  point  out  in  a  few  words  certain  ool'a- 
tar«l  rofitters  which  do  as  much  to  make  or  mar  a  lantern 
e^ibition  as  do  good  and  bad  slides.  A  lantern  exhibi- 
tion is  perforce  an  entertainment  It  may  be  for  instruc- 
tioD,  it  may  be  for  amusement ;  but  it  must  be  interesting. 
An  audience  is  readily  moved,  and  is  proverbially  good- 
natured  ;  it  will  forgive  anything  so  long  as  it  is  not  bored, 
and  a  lecturer,  in  conducting  his  entertainment,  may  do 
pretty  well  what  he  likes,  if  he  is  not  dull  and  prosy. 
This  fault  an  audience  never  refuses  to  condone. 

The  easiest  way  to  escape  offence  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
brief.  Daring  the  winter  and  spring  months  there  is  at 
the  Royal  Institation  everv  Friday  evening  a  lecture  at 
nine  o  clock,  the  speakers  being  chosen,  not  because  thenf 
oaa  lecture,  but  because  they  are  men  known  to  the  world. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  very  sad  proaers,  bat  still 
the  worst  among  them  will  come  off  with  ^clat  if  he 
makes  an  end  of  it  ponotaally  as  the  clock  striket,  wbile 


an  otherwise  successful  discourse  is  frequently  wrecked  by 
the  lecturer  keeping  his  audience  half -an-hour  beyond  their 
time.  Like  a  man  who  foolishly  takes  an  encore  after 
singing  his  best  song,  he  is  led  on  by  the  applause  of  a 
good-natured  audience,  and  outstays  his  welcome.  To  be 
biief,  then,  and  to  be  brisk  if  you  can,  are  qualities  that 
should  be  well  remembered,  if  your  object  is  not  to  bore 
an  audience. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  if  you  have  good  lant^vrn 
slides  to  show,  anybody  will  do  to  explain  them.  In 
this  case,  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  enlist  inte  the  service  a 
gentleman  who  can  talk,  and  then  leave  the  matter  in 
his  hands ;  this  is  a  common  cause  of  shipwreck.  He 
talks,  and  talks,  and  talks,  for  he  baa  now  a  most  excellent 
opportunity,  and  the  consequence  i?,  a  dull  and  mono- 
tonous flow  of  language  that  dazes  the  audience,  and  makes 
your  slides  a  nuisance.  Much  better  have  some  one  who 
makes  no  profession  to  talk  at  all,  and  who,  if  he  does 
stumble  occasionally,  is  at  any  rate  understood,  and  does 
not  extinguish  the  interest  of  your  slides  with  his 
garrulity. 

Good  slides  are  naturally  indispensable,  but  as  authors 
are  usually  kind  to  their  own  faults,  it  is  well  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  small  committee  on  their  excellence  rather 
than  trust  to  your  own  judgment.  Some  people  think 
every  good  photograph  will  make  a  good  lantern  slide ; 
and  others,  again,  believe  that  no  matter  by  what  process 
they  are  produced,  they  may  all  be  put  in  the  same 
series,  as  if  uniformity  were  oi^  no  consequence  whatever 
in  respect  to  density  of  film  or  proportions.  Portraits 
make  excellent  slides,  but  must  be  used  sparingly,  other- 
wise they  grow  wearisome ;  put  in  here  and  there,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  welcome. 

We  have  said  that  good  photographs  do  not  neoessarily 
make  good  slides.  The  fact  is,  that  until  you  see  a  pictore 
actually  in  the  lantern  you  cannot  well  appraise  its  value  as 
a  slide.  It  must  have  breadth,  and  details,  and  interest. 
Therefore,  the  best  plan  of  judging  is,  we  repeat,  by  means 
of  a  small  jury  who  are  shown  the  enlargement  itself.  That 
it  is  in  every  respect  asnocessful  photograph  will  not  suffice. 
At  the  exhibition  to  which  we  have  alluded  there  were  some 
marvelloui»ly  good  transparencies  shown,  printed  by  the 
Wood  bury  type  process,  perfect  in  every  detail.  But  as 
lantern  slides  they  were  out  of  place  altogether  ;  counters 
laid  out  with  cjarious  shells  and  fossils  and  sponges  followed 
one  after  another,  and  tried  the  temper  of  the  audienpe 
sorely.  The  inside  of  a  four-wheeled  cab,  with  its  vulgar 
plush-lining  and  damp  straw,  might  be  depicted  in  the  same 
faithful  manner ;  but  what  would  be  the  good  of  looking  at 
it?  The  weakest  point  about  photographic  slides  is,  that 
they  grow  monotonous  after  a  while,  and  therefore,  if  you 
choose  monotonous  and  uninteresting  subjects,  you  oourt 
failure  from  the  ootset.   .  . 

It  is  well,  indeed,  to  bear  in  mind  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  lantfrn  photographs.  The  old  painted  slide 
had  colour  to  recommend  it,  and  although  photographs  may 
sometimes  be  toned  or  even  tinted  with  advantage,  most  of 
them  are  shown  in  black  and  white.  The  virtue  of  photo- 
graphs lies  in  their  graphic  character  and  their  tratb^and 
in  a  lantern  display,  therefore,  these  virtues  should  be  accen- 
tuated. To  prevent  monotony,  avoid  prosiness  in  describing 
your  pictures,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  break  in  your  display 
now  and  then  by  lighting  up  the  room,  if  it  is  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  relate  an  anecdote  or  to  enter  on  some  brief 
description.  In  a  word,  do  not  koep  your  audience  looking 
at  the  screen  for  too  long  a  time  together. 

One  other  point  «b  to  securing  the  interest  of  an  audi- 
ence :  describe  your  picture  before  showing  it  rather  than 
afterwards.  Expectation  is  then  on  tip- toe,  and  your  pic- 
ture, when  it  appears,  is  already  invested  with  interest,  if 
not  with  romance.  A  mediocre  photograph  in  these  cir- 
cumstances will  attract  a  hundred-fold  more  than  the  best 
slide  in  the  world,  about  which  no  interest  is  awidcened. 
Let  us  give  an  example  or  two.    We  show  a  bftre  hill-side 
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eOTMed  with  niiDi,  ud  aftsr  it  hu  been  before  tbe  ftadienoe 
BOme  WOOndi,  and  beoome  tUle  in  their  right,  ve  mention 
thU  It  ia  tbe  Kmains  of  s  Roman  town,  and  that  an  inecrip- 
tiOD  on  one  pillar  ghowi  it  to  have  been  built  by  tbe  thlid 
Aogmten  legion.  Can  anything  be  more  nnintereating  ? 
Kow  let  HI  loppoee  that  the  leotorst  piocaeds  the  othei  way 
about,  and  does  hie  best  to  raise  the  expectation  of  tbe 
andienoa  first.  He  will  refer  to  histoir  being  balf-fable, 
and  fpeak  of  the  fioniaa  empeiora  and  Roman  oouqnesta  a> 
bidden  behind  the  T«il  of  oentnries.  "  Nov,"  he  savi,  "  1 
will  bring  jon  fooe  to  face  with  the«e  Romana  I  will  shan 
joa  lome  proof  of  the  migbtiaeaa  of  their  legions,  and  how, 
baadredtof  mileafrom  home,  tbejeatablisbed  itoman  cities 
with  magnifioent  pnblio  baildings,  and  elegant  temples  of 
nrred  stone,  snch  as  are  tbe  env^  of  onr  modern  architects. 
JNaT)  I  will  show  jon  more,  I  will  show  yon  the  noble  aroh 
itiil  staudinff  of  the  paiaoe  ahere  dwelt  the  gOTernor, 
nraoded  by  his  Pretorian  guards,  and  an  ineociption  i:  _ 
Ita  walU,  '  Legio  tertia  Angnata,'  telling  na  how  it  was  the 
tiiird  Angnstaa  lagion  that  bnilt  this  city,  whose  tnina 
meak  fat  mora  plainly  of  the  grandenr  of  tbe  Roman  empire 
tban  a  dosen  ohaptars  of  biitorj."  What  if  we  now  show 
oni  slide  ;  snr«l/  the  audience  will  feel  more  interest  in  it? 
Of  oonise,  if  yon  can  narrate  an  intereating  ansodote,  all 
liio  better.  Here  is  a  piotnre  showing  a  little  crowd  of 
people  <m  a  pier  on  the  island  of  Patmos  in 
Meditarrsnean.  It  is  an  ordinary  photograph  enongb,  bnt 
let  ns  inTsat  it  with  a  story.  The  picture  repreaents  a  scene 
tw«ntf  yean  ago,  before  tbe  Mediterranean  had  a  telegiapb 
eable,  and  the  incident  ezempliflei  T«ry  vividly  how 
London  ia  truly  tbe  oentre  of  commerce  and  how  ita  fiaancia! 
pulsations  are  felt  all  the  woild  over.  Those  people  on  the 
pier  on  that  little  island  in  the  Mediterranean  are  Greek 
marehauti,  and  they  are  looking  out  to  sea,  aome  of  them 
with  teleaoopes  even,  anxiously  scanning  the  horizon. 
They  an  watching  for  the  first  signs  of  smoke  from  ■ 
London  atsamei  whioh  ia  to  bear  to  them  news  of  the 
duBga  In  the  bank  rata  that  iaaaea  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
liad  parioni  onoe  a  month. 


A  TENT  ifOB  OHAHGIHG  AND  DEVELOPING  DRY 

PLATES,  ETC. 

BT   W.  IRED.  uAna, 

Aim.  X.  Iiut.  O.E. 

'Sns  tent  whioh  1  am  abont  to  describe  ia  one  I  han  had 

In  nae  myself  for  aome  time,  and  for  portability,  ease  of 

erection,  and  general  naefnlnesa,  it  learea,  in  my  opinion, 

little  to  ba  desired.    It  ia  a  modifioation  of  one  I  saw  in 

VM  for  the  wet  prooeas  by  the  photographer  of  the  Maha. 

'  \  tji  Johore,     '  

ir  yeara  ago. 

Ita  form  and  dimensions  are  best  seen  by  the  annexed 
■ketch.  It  is  oompoeed  of  one  thickness  of  black  satin— a 
very  aloae  material — lined  with  one  thickness  of  beat  red 
Totkenr  twill,  and  one  of  yellow  calioa  The  entxance.  A, 
it  rendered  hght-tight  by  an  inner  curtain  of  the  same 
materiala  aa  the  real  of  tbe  tent,  running  by  means  of  ringfl 
klong  tho  oord,  if  t,  which  passes  inside  the  tent,  and  made 
full  enon^  when  drawn  oat,  to  leave  one  or  two  folds  in 
the  oomer  at  D,  where  it  is  booked  to  keep  it  in  place 
when  etoaed.  At  its  lower  edge  are  eyelet-holes  to  ulow 
of  ita  being  planed  down  by  wire  pins.  The  window  is 
two  feet  aquare,  and  made  by  catting  away  the  outride 
material  to  this  riae,  leaving  the  light  to  enter  tbrongh  the 
nd  and  yellow  lining  and  a  aheet  of  orange  paper,  which. 
■aafuruier  proteotiOD,  la  suspended  from  a  roller  inside, 
thasudaofwliioh  fit  into  loops  on  each  side  of  the  window. 
Tte  paper  ia  strengthened  round  tbe  edges  with  tape,  and 
at  fta  lower  edge  la  eluad  a  thin  strip  of  wood  to  keep  it 
tant  when  down.  When  it  la  required  to  pack  away  the 
tent,  the  paper  blind  la  rolled  np  and  taken  oat. 

The  coida  bv  which  the  tent  !s  suspended  run  through 
bom  font  to  Mdc,  the  tant  bring,  so  to  speak,  alnng  on 


them.      The  curtain  rings  are  threaded  on   one.      The 
bottom  edge  of  the  tent  is  weighted  with  shot,  and  at  the 


strips  of  black  c 


IS  with  ey  el  el- 


holes,  through  which  stout  wire  pins  hold  the  whole  firmly 
to  the  ground. 

1  use  my  tent  indoors  or  out  of  doors.  It  oan  he  sus- 
pended  from  hooka  or  nails  in  walls  or  from  trees,  or,  two 
sticks  being  tied  aoroas  the  top  from  corner  to  corner,  tbe 
wbule  can  be  auapended  from  a  point  overhead.  It  would, 
however,  be  uecaaaary,  if  banging  from  one  point  only,  to 
steady  it  by  fastening  the  corda  from  the  four  oomera  to 
pega  drivea  in  the  ground,  or  to  weights,  if  indoors.  I 
have  also  devised  a  stand,  but  have  had  no  opportanity  as 
yet  of  getting  one  made.  As  in  many  cases  it  might 
prove  useful,  I  annex  a  aketoh. 


The  stand  is  hinged  at  A  A.  At  C  G  are  metal  sookeCe. 
The  cross-ties  hhh  are  of  brass,  pivoted  at  one  end  and 
hooked  at  tbe  other.  At  B  it  laths  passing  through  loops 
on  the  outside  of  the  tent-hooks  on  the  stand  as  shown  m 
small  sketch,  and  hold  the  tent  in  position.  The  cross- 
piece  C  fits  on  two  iron  pegs  at  A  A,  to  which  also  are 
looped  tbe  cords  E  E,  which  snpport  the  stand  laterally. 
(These  are  only  necessary  out  of  doon  in  a  breeie). 

The  whole  of  tfaestand  should  fold  np  into  a  space  of 
about  3'  6"  X  6'  2". 

On  tbe  advantaeea  of  such  a  tent  I  need  hardly  enlarge. 
Its  portability  is,  however,  its  chief  point,  for  when  roUod 
np  and  fastened  with  a  couple  of  mg  straps,  it  takes  up  no 
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more  room  than  an  ordinary  overcoat,  and  can  be  carried 
as  eaaily,  though  when  erected  it  can  take  the  place  of  an 
ordinary  dark-room  for  indoor  work,  fbr  which  I  generally 
nfle  it  when  away  from  home.  A  small  table  and  chair  can 
be  accommodated  inside,  if  made  of  the  dimensions  given, 


S 


\i 


Hook  at  <l  to  hold 
lAthB. 


Pin  for  holding 
down  tent. 


Cross  tie  ft. 


▼ir. ,  5  feet  by  3'  6"  by  2 '  6".  This,  if  it  should  not  be  con  - 
▼enlent  to  carry  its  own  table  and  fittings  with  it.  As  the 
table  is  likely  to  be  a  new  feature  in  tent  work,  and  the  siok 
is  altogether  different  to  the  one  in  common  nse,  1  append  a 
short  description  of  them.  The  rest  of  the  fittings  are  such 
as  may  be  found  in  ordinary  use. 

The  table  is  2'  6''  long  by  15''  wide,  folding  in  the  middle 
of  its  length,  and  forms,  when  closed,  tl  e  top  of  the  box 
carrying  developer,  dishes,  &c.  For  this  purpose,  two 
pegs  at  the  back  fit  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  box, 
thus  obviatinsf  binges,  whilst  an  ordinary  lock  in  front 
renders  it  secure  when  in  place.  The  legs  screw  in  place 
about  4''  from  each  end,  so  as  to  relieve  the  hinges  of  as 
much  weight  as  possible.  The  sink  is  of  zinc  10"  by  3" 
by  6",  having  a  rim  on  the  upper  edge,  and  is  of  the  form 
shown  in  sketch.  An  india-rubber  tube  fits  on  the  nozzle 
A  ;  it  is  let  in  near  the  middle  of  the  left  half  of  the  table, 
and  being  simply  a  slit  3''  wide,  it  deprives  the  table  of 
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none  of  its  usefulness  when  used  for  other  purposes  than 
developing.  I  have  used  one  for  years,  atad  found  ^  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  shallow  form.  When  deve- 
loping, the  tray  is  placed  over  it,  and  when  required  to  be 
emptied,  it  is  simply  drawn  back  a  little  and  the  contents 
tilted  over.  Ko  splashing  is  possible  with  it.  The  chemical 
box  forms  a  seat  when  tamed  up  on  end. 


FRENCH  GOELRESPONDENGS. 

COKGRBSS    OP     SCIEMTIFIC      SOCIETISS^ThE     SUBMARINE 

Soundings   Comuibsion-'M.  Audra's   Emulsion  ani> 
CoATma  OF  Plates. 

CoHffress  at  the  Sorbotme, — The  usual  reunion  of  all  th^ 
French  acientifio  and  fine  art  societies  was  -held  in  Easter 
week  at  the  Sorbonne.  There  were  no  oommunioatiocs 
pmeoted  rsLsfting  to  photography,  except  two  of  my  own-> 
onet  oonoeroing  my  pocket  apparatus,  the  model  of  which 


was  completed  by  M.  Fran9si8 ;  and  the  other  upon  the 
progress  of  typography.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the 
great  interest  evinced  showed  that  it  supplied  a  great  wantb 
Geologistif,  naturalists,  arcbseologists,  physicians,  chemists, 
&c.,  understand  now  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  a  photo- 
graphic vade  mecunif  and  they  appreciated  the  existence  of  a 
veritable  pocket  camera,  the  stand  formed  wi  thin  an  ordinary 
walking-stick.  Of  course«it  is  also  desirable  that  such  an 
apparatus  should  cost  as  little  as  possible.  For  my  own 
part,  I  affirm  that  it  is  always  best  to  pay  a  good  pi  ice  for 
an  accurate  instrument  capable  of  giving  really  excellent 
resalts,  and  scientific  men  and  artists  do  not  think  it  money 
wasted  when  expended  on  an  instrument  required  to  assist 
in  research  or  careful  observation  of  nature,  and  not  treated 
as  a  child's  plaything. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  Section  my  paper  on  typographv  ought 
to  meet  with  due  appreciation,  as  the  subject  treated  is  not 
sufficiently  familiar  to  our  artists  and  even  our  printers.  I 
explained  how — thanks  to  the  researches,  and  their  results, 
of  Pettit  of  Paris,  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  Meisenbach  of 
Munich,  and  Gonpil  and  Go.  of  Paris — wood  engraving 
was  surpassed.  Even  in  those  drawings  of  objects  to  be  en- 
graved the  graver's  work  is  useless,  for  nothing  is  easier, 
with  th.e  aid  of  paper  and  special  drawing  processes,  than  to 
obtain  these  designs  transformed  into  typographic  engravings 
by  the  intervention  of  a  chemical  ensraving  process,  of  a 
photographic  reproduction  transferred  to  copper  or  zino 
coated  with  bitumen  of  Judea  or  bichromated  albumen. 
Wood-engraving  will  cease  to  exist  when  these  applications 
of  photography  to  typography  are  recognised .  and  are 
practised  witb  as  great  a  success  as  by  our  excellent  and 
clever  colleague,  Mr.  Bolas,  in  London.  He  may  well  say 
thar,  in  general,  great  ignorance  prevails  of  most  of  those 
processes  capable  of  executing  better  and  cheaper  work  than 
oy  the  old  methods,  the  chief  merits  of  which  lie  in  their 
being  old. 

Work  of  the  Commisswn  of  Submarine  Soundings. — The  good 
work  of  the  Gommission  of  Submarine  Soundings,  presided 
over  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  Janr.,  was  the  subject  of  special 
mention  and  praise  in  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  in  making  explora- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  observations  relative  to  light 
have  been  entirely  omitted.  It  would  have  been  important 
to  ascertain  at  what  depth  luminous  rays,  visible  or  invisible, 
cease  to  penetrate.  It  would  have  been  interesting,  also,  to 
photograph  the  sea  bottom  at  such  depths  as  were  accessible 
by  special  apparatus,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  farther  ex- 
plorations will  be  made  in  this  direction.  It  is  said  to  be 
astonishing  what  brilliant  colours  clothe  beings  living 
beyond  all  luminous  action  ;  it  would  be  useful  to  know 
scientifically  what  is  the  submarine  depth  beyond  which 
physical  darkness  exists.  Moreover,  one  would  like  to  see 
reproduced  the  eflfeots  of  sea  botton  with  its  vegetation  ;  and 
could  it  not  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  electricity  to 
illuminate  these  zones  so  as  to  observe  and  photograph  at 
the  same  time  ?  It  would  be  of  interest  to  obtain  visible 
proofs  of  depths  which,  although  inaccessible  to  any  human 
being,  would  give  as  faithful  a  representation  as  if  it  resulted 
from  direct  observation.  No  doubt  we  have  all  dreamed 
about  it.  Meanwhile,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  lines  to  be  followed  necessary  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  actinism  at  various  depths,  so  as  to  photograph 
the  fauna  and  fiora  in  their  natural  abode,  which,  hitherto, 
we  have  only  seen  in  the  isolated  forms  caught  in  the  drag 
in  sounding.  With  the  aid  of  electricity  and  the  sensitive- 
ness of  our  apparatus,  surely  something  ought  to  be  effected 
in  this  direction  without  any  other  difficulty  other  than  that 
of  the  immense  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sensitive  film.  The  main  thing  to  be  considered  is  to 
ascertain  to  what  maximum  depth  apparatus  capable  of 
resisting  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  can 
attain.  It  is  altogetner  a  question  of  calculating  the 
pressure,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  solution  must  soon  be  found. 

M.  Attdrd's  Demonstraticn  of  his  Emukion  Pro:ess,-^ 
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M.  Audra  gave  an  experimental  demonstration  of  his  process 
in  the  preparation  of  gelati no-bromide  emnlsion,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  plates  were  coated,  before  the  memberR 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  This  demonstration 
attracted  a  large  audience,  who  were  delighted  with  thv 
aimpltcity  of  the  process  and  its  excellent  results,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  it  was  ezpUined  It  is  of  great  use  to 
many  people  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  prepare  a  good 
emulsion  to  make  it  popular,  as  M.  Aadra  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  authority  on  the  subject,  as  instanced  by  the  number 
of  y«ar8  devoted  by  him  to  the  study  of  so  interestiog  a  sub- 
ject to  the  photographer.  Leon  Yidal. 


The  Eoyal  Academy  has  opened  to  the  inspection  of 
those  privileged  to  take  a  private  yiew,  and  to-morrow  we 
ahall  have  oar  newspapora  filled  with  the  osnal  long  and 
tedious  descriptions  of  art  in  1884.  We  must  say  this 
much,  however,  of  the  present  collection  at  the  Burliogton 
House :  the  pictures,  taken  all  round,  appear  of  a  more 
robust  school  this  year,  and  there  is  less  of  the  nursery  and 
the  perambulator  about  them.  Chubby  babies  and  short- 
frocked  little  girls  are  very  nice— especially  on  canvas— 
but  we  don^t  want  every  rising  young  painter  to  paint 
them.    Visitors  to  the  Academy  lately  hare  seen  little  else. 

Nor  Is  the  Academy  this  year  over-done  by  the  namby- 
pamby  school.  Mr.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  asks  us  to  admire 
in  '* Church  Afloat''  (484)  a  devout  clergyman  in  a 
beautiful  white  surplice,  standing  in  front  of  a  body  of 
open-mouthed  sailors  and  marines,  chanting  the  Psalms, 
two  to  a  prayer-book ;  but  there  is  little  romance  in  the 
scene,  for  it  could  only  happen  in  harbour.  They  do  not 
have  rows  of  thirty-twos  on  'tween-decks  at  sea  now^a- 
days,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  will  find  out  if  he  enquires.  Another 
ambitious  picture  equally  open  to  the  charge  of  false  seoti- 
ment  is  *^  Mabel's  Pensioners  "  (No.  804).  This  shows  us 
a  collection  of  decrepit  old  men  who  have  come  to  receive 
the  bounty  of  a  priggish  little  miss  of  five  or  six,  who 
presides  at  a  ta.ble  filled  with  loaves,  and  is  assisted  at  her 
benevolent  duties  by  a  trim  town  maid-servant,  who  stands 
respectfully  at  attention.  Can  mawkish  sentiment  be 
carried  further  ?  We  presume  it  was  painted  for  the  young 
lady's  papa,  who  naturally  wanted  some  return  for  the 
money  that  the  loaves  coat  him. 

Still,  British  painters  can  do  one  thing  well,  at  any 
rate— they  can  paint  the  sea.  We  could  give  our  French 
and  Gremian  brethren  long  odds  here,  and  beat  them.  Let 
the  visitor  look  at  the  changing  scenes  of  Mr.  Henry 
Moore  (677, 1626),  of  Mr.  J.  Brett,  A.R.A,  (1,574),  of 
Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  A.B.A.  (389)— by  the  way,  why  is  not 
Mr.  H.  Moore  an  Aasociate  by  this  time?^ — of  Mr.  J.  Faed 
(752),  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Shaw  (760),  and  other  of  our  sea 
painters,  and  they  will  witness  a  school  of  art  of  which 
we  may  well  feel  proud.  But  of  these  pictures,  as  well  as 
the  Academy  in  general,  we  will  speak  next  week. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  announce  an 
Ezhibidon  of  Photographs  and  Photographic  Appliances 
in  November  next,  in  Dublin. 


A  diminutive  weekly  publication,  called  the  Nutshell^ 
has  just  appeared.  It  consists  wholly  and  solely  of  re- 
duced copies  of  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  and  illus- 
trations, the  ordinary  phototype  or  zinc  etchiog  process 
beipg  doubtless  employed  for  making  the  reductions. 
The  production  of  a  periodical  entirely  by  photography  in 
this  way  marks  a  new  era  in  journalism. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  con- 
sented to  make  public  the  full  details  of  his  process  for 
rendering  collodion  sensitive  to  various  colours.  In  his 
communication  to  these  columns  three  weeks  ago,  our  col- 
league stated  his  ability  to  prepare  a  film  that  was  many 
times  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  than  to  the  blue,  and  on 
that  occasicn  he  foi  warded  for  our  inspection  a  photograph 
of  various  colours,  in  which  the  yellow  was  represented  by  a 
light  tint,  and  blue  by  a  comparatively  dark  tint.  This 
process  Dr.  Vogel  now  describes  on  our  first  column. 


The  Berlin  Society  for  Advancement  of  Photography, 
over  which  Dr.  Vogel  has  so  ably  presided  for  many  years, 
has  decided  upon  recognizing  this  act  of  Dr.  YogeFs  in  a 
handsome  manner.  The  worthy  doctor  is  to  receive  a  dip- 
loma of  honour,  together  with  a  present  of  one  thousand 
marks,  in  recognition  of  his  discovery,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Society  in  the 
first  place.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  in  the  brief 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  Dr.  Yogei  communicated  the 
circumstance  of  his  discovery  to  the  press,  he  received 
several  tempting  offers  to  part  with  it,  one  firm  alone  offer- 
ing the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  secret.  Obvi- 
ously, in  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  a  branch  of  photo- 
graphy that  is  now  exceedingly  important,'  this  process  of 
Dr.  Yogel*s  will  be  of  great  value. 


Those  among  us  who  believed  the  wet  collodion  process 
already  dead  and  buried,  will  experience  something  of  a 
shock  in  reading  Dr.  Yogers  practical  details  of  his  new 
method.  Briefly  put,  he  uses  bromo-iodized  collodion 
contaioiDg  a  solution  of  eosine,  photographing  through 
yellow  glass  to  humour  the  yellow  rays  at  the  expense 
of  the  blue. 


M.  Gustave  Hermite  calls  attention  to  a  pretty  experi- 
ment tbat  may  be  worth  trying  in  an  idle  half-hour.  It  is 
sioply  to  take^  landscape  photograph  on  luminous  paint 
in  the  camera  instead  of  upon  a  dry  plate.  Two  or  three 
coatings  of  the  luminous  paint  are  applied  to  a  glass,  plate 
or  metal  plate,  and  this  is  put  into  a  dark  slide  and  ex- 
posed thoroughly  on  a  sunny  landscape.  The  result, 
M.  Hermite  says,  is  very  charming,  the  picture  being 
capable  of  revival  to  a  certain  extent  by  warmth.  By  the 
way,  what  has  become  of  M.  Wamerke^s  and  Captain 
Darwin^s  processes  of  enlarging  by  means  of  luminous 
paint? 

M.  Scamoni,  jthe  chief  of  the  photographic  branch  of  the 
State  Paper  OfiBceof  St.Petersburgh,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  entrusted  with  the  reproductions  of  th^  Hebrew  mana- 
icripts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Dr.  Harkaiy  is  now 
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laborioatly  treDslating.  Fbotographj  always  renders  a 
most  valaablo  service  in  connection  with  antiquities  of  this 
description;  it  permits  a  hnndred  students  in  dififerent 
coantries  to  stady  the  MS.  at  the  same  moment,  and  this, 
too,  withoat  risk  of  danger  to  the  original. 


On  the  ocoaaioa  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Zarich  last  year,  some  interesting  statistics  were  collected 
by  M.  Boissonas,  concerning  photography  and  photo- 
graphers in  Switzerland.  It  appears  that  last  year  there 
were  as  many  as  two  hundred  studios  in  the  Helvetian 
republic,  employing  from  five  to  six  hundred  assistants, 
and  taming  over  three  millions  of  francs  annually.  M. 
Boissonas  divides  these  studios  into  three  classes,  and  finds 
that  in  the  first  class  there  are  20  studios,  employing  from 
Btx  to  ten  hands,  50  studios  in  the  second  class,  with  from 
three  to  sis  assistants,  while  the  other  studios,  between 
120  and  130,  give  employment  to  leas  than  three  persons. 


Ko  doubt  photography  has  extended  of  late  years  else- 
where in  much  the  same  proportion  as  in  Switzerland, 
and  therefore  the  following  facts  are  of  general  interest, 
viz. : — In  1860  there  were  46  professional  photographers, 
and  few  amateurs.  In  1870  there  were  101  professional 
photographers,  and  few  amateurs.  In  1883  there  were  204 
professional  photographers,  and  many  amateurs. 


The  combination  of  photography  with  the  lantern  is 
rapidly  growing  into  favour  with  amateurs.  A  correspon- 
dent of  a  contemporary,  in  a  letter  on  the  magio  lantern  at 
home,  says :  *'  If  I  chance  td  get  a  day  out,  and  have  been 
looky  enough  to  secure,  say,  a  dozen  quarter-plate  views,  the 
first  thing  I  do  is  to  make  lantern  transparencies  from  them." 
Towards  this  end  the  tricycle  will  doubtless  be  made  use  of. 


^ /7ro;?o5  of  amateur  photographers,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  now-a-days  acquire  practical  knowledge  and 
obtain  practical  results,  a  good  many  professional  photo- 
graphers are  rather  alarmed.  The  rush  of  amateirs  will, 
they  assert,  still  further  encroach  upon  the  narrow  field  which 
vemains  to  professional  photography.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  such  fears  are  groundless.  Of  oonrse  it  is  possible  to 
take  portraits  at  home,  but  to  do  them  satisfactorily  requires 
Tory  different  apparatus  from  that  which  the  majority  of 
amateurs  employ.  The  best  days  of  photography  were  when 
the  amateurs  dabbled  largely  in  the  art,  and  the  re- wakening 
of  interest  in  photography,  though  it  may  only  amount  to 
the  taking  of  photograpHio  "  bits,"  ought  to  lead  ultimately 
to  the  benefit  of  the  professional  man. 


moment,  he  consented  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  and  the 
pictures  got  circulated  with  the  story.  One  of  the  por- 
traits happened  to  come  into  the  hands  of  an  astute  police 
officer,  and  it  then  turned  out  that  the  sailor  was  right, 
so  far  as  he  had  described  his  life  ss  one  of  enforced 
seclusion,  but  this  had  been  passed  in  no  more  romantic 
locality  than  a  Brest  prison. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Jean  Luie,  the  wonderful 
witness  in  the  Tichborne  case,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the 
mate  of  the  Osprey,  came  to  grief  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
aUo  had  a  plausible  account  to  give  of  his  absence  from 
Bngland,  and  he,  too,  having  blossomed  into  an  hero,  was 
foolish  enough  to  permit  himself  to  be  photographed. 
The  consequence  will  be  recollected ;  hif)  portrait  was 
recognized  by  a  prison  warder  as  a  convict  recently  in 
confinement,  and  Jean  Luie  was  convicted  of  perjury. 


The  Results  of  some  curious  experiments  on  the  bleaching 
tction  of  solar  and  electric  rays  have  just  been  communicated 
to  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouue  by  MM.  Deplore  and 
Clouet.  It  would  seem  that  electric  as  well  as  solar  fays 
bleach  ;  that  the  bleaching  takes  place  in  air  or  in  vacuum  ; 
that  the  yellow  rays  are  the  least  active,  and  the  red  rays 
the  most  active  ;  and  that  of  all  artificial  lighiv  the  electric 
light  has  the  most  bleaching  power. 


Vanity  is  the  downfall  of  many  a  good  man,  aye,  and 
woman  too.  A  sailor  absent  from  home  for  some  time 
recently  returned  to  his  friends  in  Brittany,  and  accounted 
for  his  solitary  absence  by  a  Bobioson  Crusoe  sort  of 
story.  He  had  been  wrecked  in  the  West  Indies,  and  after 
living  as  an  hermit  for  many  months,  was  rescued  and 
Inrought  home.  The  man  became  a  sort  of  hero,  and  all 
went  weU  with  him  for  some  time,  until,  at  an  onluokly 


Silver  stains  on  linen  or  other  fabric,  most  photographers 
know  how  to  get  rid  of.  Make  a  solution  of  iodibe  (by  dis- 
solving a  few  scales  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  solution )| 
and  after  rubbing  the  silver  stains  with  it,  immerse  the  fabric 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  But  other  stains  are  not 
so  read  ily  attacked.  Iron  stains  and  ink  stains,  for  instanoe, 
are  sometimes  very  obstinate,  and  an  efficient  means  of  re- 
moval is  always  weloome.  The  following  advice  is  from  the 
Indttsirial  Record. 


For  ink  stains,  dilute  hydrochloric  aotd,  which  must  sab* 
sequently  be  carefully  washed  out,  will  generally  be  found 
effectual.  For  the  same  purpose  oxalic  acid  or  salts  of  iorrel 
may  also  be  employed  most  eoonomically  by  sprinkling  it  in 
fine  powdler  over  the  stains,  which  are  moistened  with  boiling 
water.  The  action  of  these  solvents  may  be  hastened  by 
gentle  rubbing,  or,  still  better,  by  placing  the  stained  portion* 
of  the  fabric  in  contact  with  metallic  tin.  If  there  is  much 
iron  rust  to  be  removed,  dyer's  tin  salt  (stannous  chloride) 
will  perform  the  work  at  less  expense  than  the  oxalic  add 
compound.  Another  solvent  for  such  stains  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  argol  with  one  part  of  powdered  alum. 


A  novelty  was  introduced  into  the  pvooeedings  at  one  of 
Metropolitan  Police  Courts  last  week.  A  charge  of  craelty 
to  children  was  brought  against  two  persons,  the  important 
point  to  be  established  being  alleged  starvation.  After 
some  evidence  was  taken  the  case  was  adjoamed,  the 
children  being  sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  they  were  to  be 
weighed  and  photographed,  so  that  their  present  oondition 
might  be  seen  hereafter. 
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Applications  for  Provisional  Froteotion. 

6688.  Saicubl  Dunsbith  McKbllbk,  18,  Brown  Street, 
Manchester,  Watch  Mannfactorer  and  Jeweller,  for  **An 
ImproyemeDt  in  cameras  for  photographic  purposes/* — Dated 
28rd  April,  1884. 

6743.  Norman  M  acbbtb,  Victoria  Foundry,  Bolton,  Lancashire, 
Engineer,  for  **  Improvements  in  the  production  of  printing 
enrfaces  bj  the  aid  of  photo-reliefs." — Dated  24th  April,  1884. 

682A.  Pbter  Jambs  Chablbs,  S6,  Milk  Street^  Cheapside,  London, 
Warehouseman,  for  "  An  improvement  in  photograph  frames.*' 
—Dated,  25th  April,  1884. 

6898.  Hbnbt  Josbph  Bbdding,  68,  Godolphm  Boad, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W.,  Optician  and  Photographer,  for 
«The  <  Perfection 'pocket  ruby  lantem."— Dated  28th  April, 
1884. 

gpeoifloation  Published  during  the  Week. 
4471*  BiGHABD  Brown,  and  Bobbrt  Wiluam  Barnes,  and 
Joseph  Bell,  all  of  Liverpool,  in  the  oountj  of  Lancaster,  for 
an  invention  of  **  Improvements  in  means  for  and  method  of 
inx)dudng  designs  upon  paper  or  other  fibrous  or  soft  material." 
—Dated  19th  September,  1883. 

We  take  a  sheet  of  hard  metal  such  as  steel,  and  we  oover  the 
surface  of  this  steel  or  other  hard  metal  with  a  coating  of  what 
is  known  to  photographers  as  sensitiye  bitumen,  or  with  an 
equivalent  composition.    We  then  expose  the  so  prepared  steel 
or  other  hard  metal  to  light  under  a  photographic  negative  or 
positive  picture  upon  which  the  required  design  has  been  obtained 
in  the  usual  way.    The  result  is  that  the  design  is  reproduoed  on 
the  sensitive  surface,  yiz.,  it  is  printed  by  light  in  the  sensitiye 
surface,   the    action    of     the    light    having   hardened    the 
exposed  portion,  while  that  portion  which  has  been  covered 
or  protected  by  the  shades  of  the  picture  or  design    remain 
soluble.    We  then  take  the  steel  or  other  hard  metal  and  develop 
the  photograph  thereon  as  usually  practised,  and  wash  away  the 
soluble  portions.  We  thus  have  the  steal  or  other  hard  metal  with 
the  picture  or  design  on  its  surface.  After  the  picture  or  design  is 
so  developed,  namely  when  the  soluble  portion  has  been  washed 
»way,    we  take  the  steel  or  other  hsdrd  metal  and  etoh  the 
exposed  parts  by  suitable  adds  or  chemicals  as  usually  practised 
in  the  art  of  photo  etching.    Tins  operation  causes  the  picture 
or  design  to  be  engraved,  so  to  speak,  on  the  steel  or  other  hard 
metaL    We  then  remove  the  bitumen  or  other  medium  from  the 
sheet,  and  we.  have  the  picture  or  design  in  relief  or  in  intaglio 
~  upon  tibe  st^l  or  other  hard  metal.    To  produce  pictures  or 
designs  from  half-tone  idotures  or  designs  upon  we  steel  or 
other  hard  metal,  we  prepare  the  negative  or  positive  photo- 
graph in  a  manner  such  as  patented  to  us  on  15th  March,  1888, 
No.  1380,  namely,  we  give  the  photograph  a  grained,  Hned,  or 
.  batched  suitfakse,  which  is  transmitted  with  the  mcture  or  design, 
and  photo  etched  upon  the  steel  or  other  metal.     Hav^ig  thus 
produced  the  picture  or  design  upon  the  steel  or  other  metal 
plate,  either  ia  relief  or  in  intaglio,  we  pass  the  steel  or  otiier 
metal  plate,  in  oombination  with  such  sheets  of  paper,  leather, 
metal  foil,  or  the  like,  as  we  wish  to  impress  with  the  water  mark 
e£feot^  or  embossed  effect,  as  the  case  may  be,  through  a  pair  of, 
preferably,  hard  steel  rollers,  and  where  large  quantitiee  of  Uie 
'  subject  have  to  be  produced,  the  steel  or  other  metal  plate  or 
sheet,  having  upon  its  surface  the  design,  is  affixed  upon  one  of 
the  rollers  so  that  the  paper,  leather,  metal  foil,  or  the  like  may 
be  passed  rapidly  through,  either  in  single  sheets,  or  from  the 
web  or  roll.    In  lieu  of  applying  the  pressure  by  roUen,  the 
pressure  can  be  obtained  by  a  screw  or  other  press,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  slower. 

Patents  (Granted  in  America. 
296,913.  AUQUSTB  BiasBir,  Paris,  France.  *'  Method  of  colouring 
photographs." — Filed  Jan.  "15,  1884.  (No  specimens.) 
C^imt, — 1.  The  treatment  of  the  translucent  bodies  for  the 
reception  of  photographic  impreesi<ms,  consisting  in  subjecting 
them  to  the  action  of  a  bath  composed  of  benzine,  resin»  and 
linseed-oil,  in  or  about  in  the  proportions  herein  specified,  sub- 
Btantially  as  herein  described. 

2.  The  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing  photographs  in 
colours,  consisting  in  first  obtaining  stencil-plates  or  daeets  cut 
out  in  the  contours  of  the  different  colours,  next  applying  said 
plates  or  aheets  to  lithographic  stones  coated  with  bichromate, 
then  axpoaing  the  said  stones  and  plates  or  sheets  together  to 
the  action  of  the  light  and  pressure  under  a  glais,  then  remoying 


the  sheets  and  coating  from  the  stones,  and  afterwards  printing 
from  said  stones  in  flat  tints,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

297,017.  J.  Julius  Saghs,    Manchester,  county  of  Lancaster, 
England.     "  Method  of  producing  roUer-sui  faces  for  printing, 
stamping,  or  embossing." — Filed  July  1,  1880.     (No  speci- 
mens.)    Patented  in  England  July  4, 1879,  No.  2,724. 
Ctotm.— Inthe  preparation  of  metal  rollers  for  printing,  the 
improvement  consisting  in  covering  the  roller  with  chrome- 
gelatine,  placing  around  it  a  curved  or  flexible  pattern  adapted 
to  transmit  light  to  certain  parts  and  prevent  the  transmission 
to  others,  exposing  the  roller  to  light,  and  revolving  it  to  present 
each  portion  to  the  lights  and  lemoving  the  soluble  portions  of 
the  chrome-gelatine  coating,  substanti^y  as  described. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BRITISH  BURMAH. 

BT  A.  W.  IK>NSDALB. 

I  HAYB  no  doubt  yon  and  yonr  numerous  readers  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  one  who  dabbles  in  the  '*  Black  Art,"  even  in 
so  remote  a  place  as  Tavoy.     Before  entering  upon  matters 
photographic,  I  must  first  of  all  briefly  tell  yon  something 
about  Tavoy  and  its  people.     Perhaps  some  of  you  have 
never  before  heard  of  the  place.    It  is  a  charming  little 
town  in  British  Bnrmah,  situated  abont  thirty -five  milea 
from   the  month   of  the  river  known  by  the  same  name. 
Large  ships  and  steamers  are  not  able  to  come  np  to  town, 
as  the  river  is  only  navigable  to  vessels  of  small  draught. 
The  steamer  from  Rangoon  anchors  abont  half-way  np  the 
river,  and  the  mails  and  passengers  are  brought  np  by  a 
steam  laanoh.    Tavoy  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  during  which  time  it  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  civilization.      It  was  founded  in  1751, 
though  the  country  is  noticed  much  earlier.     In  1752,  the 
ruler  of  the  country  made  overtures  to  the  British  to  estab 
lish  a  factory  in  or  near  his  capital.    During  the  first 
Burmese  war,  the  garrison  rose  against  the  commander  on 
the  appearance  of  the  British  at  the  month  of  the  river,  and 
handed  the  place  over  to  the  English,  together  with  the 
person  of  the  second  in  command^  and  his  family,  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners.    According  to  one  tradition,  the 
name  of  this  town  is  a  oorroption  of  a  Siamese  word  mean- 
ing a  *'  landing-plaoe  for  rattans,**  and  aooording  to  another 
it  was  so  named  because  it  was  celebrated  for  its  armourers, 
people  coming  from  a  long  distance  to  buy  swords  (dha  a 
sword,  and  wax  to  buy).     Which  of  these  two  traditions  is 
reliable  it  is  difficult  to  say.    The  town  is  laid  out   in 
straight  streets,  and  the  bouses  are  for  the  most  part  built 
of  timber  or  bamboos,  and  thatched  with  dhaves  leaves.    To 
the  East  and  West  aie  ranges  of  hills  running  nearly  North 
and  South.    The  sorrounding  land  is  under  rice  cultivation^ 
and  during  the  season  is  rendered  swampy  by  the  small 
embankments  raised  to  retain  the  raised  water  on  the  fields. 
It  contains  court-houses,  polioe-stations,  a  cnstom-honse^ 
post-office,  hospital  and  dispensary,  market,  a  middle  school, 
and  a  gaol,  besides  numerous  pagodas,  monasteries,  and 
zayats  or  rest-houses.    The  inhaoitants  are  mostly  Burmese, 
there  being  only  a  handful  of  Europeans  and  natires  of 
India.    The  **  Heathen  Chinee  **  and  the  Israelite  are  also 
to  be  met  with  here.    The  European  residents  are  princi- 
pally those  in  Government  employ.    There  are  a  few  others 
who  are  merchants  and  ooffee- planters.     The  Burmese  are, 
as  a  rule,  an  indolent  and  vain  race,  very  fond  of  amuse- 
ments, and  so  happy-go-lnoky  are  they  that  some  one  has 
deemed  it  fit  to  term  them  *'  the  Irishmen  of  the   Elsst*' 
Photography  is  greatly  appreciated  by  them,  as  nothing 
pleases  them  better  than  to  admire  self,  and  photography 
enables  them  to  do  that. 

Bein;*  only  an  amateur,  my  practice  of  the  art  is  confined 
to  leisure  hours,  and  I  am,  therefore,  entirely  a  **  dry  plate 
man.** 

My  ontfit  consists  of  a  beantifnllv-made  10  by  8  oament 
and  doable  dark  slides,  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright, 
Ross'  symmetrical  lens,  and  a  portrait  combination.  I  haya 
a  **  glass-hoQse^*'  which,  howevei^  has  not  a  bit  of  glass  in  it. 
It  may  seem  a  noTsl  affair  to  some,  but  it  answers  mj  por< 
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poM  sdmiTsblj.     I  bare  an  opening  o 
>rk  ningad  o 


«ide  of  the  ridg* 
Toof,  vhioh  hH  a  frame-work  Lingad  on  to  tlia  ridge  of  thti 
nM>f.  and  oovered  with  rooGog  material.  Tbia  frame  ii  lifted 
wbeu  the  atndio  ii  to  be  med,  and  it  givea  ma  a  eplendid 
top  light.  Bcreees  and  curtaina  are  fteel;  made  ate  of.  Of 
ooune  this  aort  of  itudio,  however  wall  it  maj  aait  >□  ama- 
tear  like  mjielf,  who  takeg  portniti  for  mere  amaiement,  will 
not  do  for  ■  profeaaional,  ■■  h«  will  b«  debarred  from  walk- 
ing on  wet  da^iL  Talking  abont  the  itndio  reminda  me  of 
an  amnaing  incident  whiob  took  plaoe  in  it  the  other  daj. 
AcocpUof  Barmans  came  in,  one  of  them  deairing  to  be 
photographed.  Uaring  got  everything  readj,  I  began  to 
loeos  the  sitter  while  bis  Iriend  walk^  ahoot  the  etadio. 
Hla  e;e  oanght  a  glimpse  of  the  piotnre  on  the  gronod- 
glaat,  and,  being  emboldeDed  bj  a  emile  from  me,  he  came 
oloaer  to  examine  it.  Ton  ibonld  have  aern  him  I  He  Btared 
at  the  piotnre,  and,  with  a  look  of  aslonifhment  and  disgnit, 
be  ezctaimod,  addreming  bis  companion  tbe  sitter,  "  I  aaj, 
tbia  ia  not  good  ;  look  ont,  jon'll  oome  ont  npeide  down." 
Yon  may  depend  aponit,  1  tnrned  the  Tavoyanpbiloeopber 
ont  of  the  room.  After  a  deal  of  Ironble  in  explaining  and 
getting  the  nan  to  lit  qnintly,  1  manased  to  leoare  a  picture. 
Un  ahowing  it  to  him  tbe  right  aide  np,  be  opened  hie 
nonth  wide,  and  laid  in  his  toogne,  "  Tay  koDog-dai  1 " 
("Very  good  I") 

Now  a  few  worda  with  regard  to  developen.  The  fsiroai 
oxalate  i«in  gteat  favonr  withmehere.  The  alkaline  deve- 
loper, Btrange  to  saj,  doea  not  at  all  answer  in  this  climate. 
I  Dave  tried  Hr.  Newton'a  carbonate  of  Boda  developer.  I 
don'tapprovs  of  it,  as  it  tends  to  fiilling.  Tbe  plates, 
which  had  never  frilled  before,  did  lo  nniler  it*  iofliienoe. 
1  hare  adopted  H.  Audra's  method  of  preserving  the  iron 
aolntion.  It  ia  a  fiist-rate  idea,  and  every  photographer 
using  the  iron  developer  who  haau  yetnot  tried  this,  abonld 
do  so  without  delay.  Tavoy  abonnda  in  baantirol  Boenaiiea. 
1  hope  to  take  a  photograpbio  tont  round  theoonntry  some 
day. 

Before  oonclading.  I  most  make  it  a  point  to  say  that  yonr 
valuable  Naws  finds  its  wsy  here  to  me.  It  ia  my  photo- 
graphic oompanion  and  gnide. 

Owl  School  Houtt,  Tavoy,  B.B.,  lOA  March,  1684. 


ni  W.  m.  DIBXMBAM.* 

Whmh,  in  January  1839,  Dsgneirs  in  France  and  Fox  Talbot  In 
England,  announced  that  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing  the  Image 
o{  the  camerm,  that  instrument  at  once  acquired  an  impratinoe 
that  eoald  not  otherwise  have  belenged  to  it.  The  lens  with 
which  it  wai  furnished,  although  coniidered  saffieient  for  a  toy, 
or  for  occasional  nse  to  assisl  a  diaoghlsmaa,  had  sevenl 
characteristics  which  made  its  work  as  an  iostrument  for  ths  photo- 
grapher very  inferior  to  what  a  Bcientifiadly-dedgned  instrument 
would  givs.  Taking  an  ordinary  doable  convex  lens  (say)  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  focus,  the  follovriog  four 
faults  bad  to  be  corrected  -^ — 1.  Difference  of  the  chemical  and 
visual  loci,  naeessitating  an  alteration  or  adjustment  of  the 
position  of  the  plet«s  varying  in  amount  with  the  distance  of  the 
object  lo  be  photographed,  after  each  focussing.  2.  Spherical 
aberration,  in  conseqnt-nce  of  which  tha  image  was  mora  or  lees 
confased,  and  wanting  in  sharpness  every  where.  3.  Curvature  of 
the  field,  in  conseqoence  of  whidi  objects  at  egnal  distances,  but 
npon  different  portions  of  the  field,  would  be  out  of  focus  unless 
theplate  were  cup-ehaped  instead  of  flat.  i.  Slowness  of  action. 
The  difference  of  chemical  and  visual  foci  could  be  corrected 
npoQ  tbe  lines  already  laid  down.  Dagoerre  huuadf,  indeed, 
need  an  aehromatiaed  lens,  bat  in  England  some  of  the  earliest 
cameras  were  made  for  uncorrected  lenses,  and  had  gadnationl 
marked  npon  them  for  adjustment  aftec  focussing.  The  second 
mentioned  fanlt — apberical  aberration — was  the  most  important, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  remedy  for  this  involved  the  enie  of  tbe 
fourth  defect,  or  that  of  slowneM  of  action ;  beeanas  spherical 
aberration  iBCttaass  with  the  apectore  of  the  lena— that  is,  with 
tbe  proportion  of  the  oe  of  tbe  lens  to  its  focal  lengtb— so  that 


lens  which  wss  scarcely  tolerable  in  its  dnfiniHon  conid  net 
afford  to  have  its  rapidity  increased  by  making  it  o(  laq^  aperture. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  lens  being  perceived,  opticians  and 
mathematicians  in  several  countrieB  set  to  work  to  try  and  cura 
the  evil*  above- raenlionod.  One  of  these— Professor  J.  Pobval, 
of  Vienna— eueeeeded  m  calculating  the  formula  for  an  instrument 
which  has  always,  and  justly,  bnen  considered  a  triumph  of 
mathematical  science.     So  complete  did  it  come  into  the  world, 

at  in  more  than  forty  years  it  is  questionable  Whether  any  very 

iportant  imprOTcment  or  modification  has  l>een  made  upon  it. 
This  Fetival  tens  is  the  well-known  portrait  combination,  which, 
with  some  differences  of  detail  amongst  themselves,  has  been 
I  by   pbottwnphic  opticians  in  all  parts  of    the    world. 

essential  and  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  lens  is  Um 

elimination  of  spherical  aberration,  and  the  means  by  which  this 
It  achieved  is  putJcnlarty,  the  eepsretion  of  Ibe  components  ol  Uie 
back  combination.  This  separation  allows  the  flint  negative  lens 
to  pOMess  so  much  negative  spherical  aberratitm  as  to  correct  the 
positive  aberration  of  the  whole  sysleni ;  and  so  perfectly  is  this 
accomplished,  that  it  was  possible  to  have  the  lens  mneh  larger  in 
proportion  to  its  focal  length— qnieker  acting,  that  is— and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  far  finer  defioitiou  than  conld  be  obtained 
with  the  then  existing  lenses,  unless  a  very  smalt  stop  had  been 
used.  The  fuens,  at  the  same  time,  was  somewhat  Inigtbened 
towards  tbe  margins,  so  that  the  field,  although  not  flat,  wu  yet 
of  a  flatter  curve,  ^nd  did  not  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  axis  depart  far  from  the  flat  plate. 

By  tolerating  a  certain  amount  of  astigmatiBm  it  is  posaible  to 
make  ths  field  of  the  lens  flattw,  and  tbe  amount  of  saerilicethat 
shoald  be  made  of  posrible  marfpnal  definition  to  flatnaw  of  fleld, 
is  a  qneatioa  npon  which  opticians  have  dibred.  1  have  said 
"  poesiUa  marginal  definition,''  meaning  the  definition  that  ean 
be  obtained  towards  the  margin  of  tbe  field  If  that  part  only  be 
focussed ;  but  in  doing  this  with  a  lens  of  round  field  the  centre 
of  tbe  picture  must  be  throvm  much  out  of  focus,  or  the  subject 
to  be  phott^rapbed  must  be  arranged  in  a  deep  curve.  When 
this  is  done,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  perspective,  atl  but  the 
middle  of  tbe  picture  wiU  appear  exaggerated  in  siie ;  and  this 
effeot  ia  to  l>e  condemned,  whether  in  tbe  side  figures  of  a  group, 
or,  as  it  has  sometime*  been  put  forward  in  favour  of  a  lena  of 
round  field,  the  advancing  knees  and  hands  of  a  sittiog  figure. 

In  some  French  portrait  lenses  of  recent  make,  considerable 
flatness  of  field  has  been  attained.  The  abeolute  definition  has 
had  to  be  a  little  sacrificed,  but  I  think  this  sacrifice  well  woiUi 
making. 

F<s.  i.  Fig-  6. 


Portnil  Lom-PeCrval'i  Fortrait  Lem— Dallmeysr's 

OAgati.  HodUoation. 

In  the  year  IS66,  the  late  Hr.  J.  H.  DaDmeyer  patented  a 
variation  of  the  Petival  lens.  This  vaiiatioD  consisted  in  revers- 
ing the  elements  o(  the  back  combination  with  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  curves  as  this  change  involves.  The  particnlar  advan- 
tage claimed  at  the  time  for  this  form  of  lens  has  since  been 
abandoned.  The  putting  of  the  nt^tiTelensattheback  allowed 
its  distance  from  the  positive  element  to  be  vuied,  and  thns  the 
perfection  of  its  correction  for  spherical  abemdion  to  be  modified. 
It  was  stated  that  by  altering  tbe  distance  of  tbe  bai^  lens,  so  aa 
to  re-introdnce  spberiral  abemtion,  and  sacrifice  definition  at  tha 
focns,  improved  definition  was  obtained  upon  the  planes  not  in 
focus.  tW  claim—"  diffusion  of  focus  it  was  called — was 
shown  to  he  mistaken,  and  is  no  longer  made.  The  lens,  how- 
ever, when  ranployed  irith  the  elements  in  the  position  of  liest 
definition,  is  a  useful  one,  and  some  other  well-known  optician* 
tiave  for  some  time  past  issued  a  aeries  of  lenses  of  this  fotm.  In 
this  ease,  however,  the  back  lenses  are  bninisbed  togetber  into 
tbeir  cell,  and  no  shifting  or  altantiim  of  tbair  position  is  possibls. 
While  on  ths  subject  of  "  difihtion  "  or  "  depth  "  of  focus,  it 
may  be  lemarked  that  a  delusion  on  this  point  is  ebsdsbed  1^  a 
vast  Dumber  of  phatographen.  For  this  tbe  manafaotunag 
opticians  afe  somewhat  to  blame.    They  hava  been  in  the  ham 
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of  adTettiMDif  letues  u  haTing  gntt  "  dspth  of  fociu,"  vrhareat 
tbat  is  a  qiuljtj  thit,  exespt  u  attained  by  the  Ufa  of  ■  amall 
ap«rtnie  or  diaphragm  iDTUriDg  iIowdmi  of  action,  does  not  eziit 
at  all.  Still  manj  photognpb en— careful,  practical  men,  too, 
some  of  tfaem-~iTilI  icll  Ton  tbat  they  have,  or  hare  had,  come 
particular  purtrait  lenitnat  will  give  tbe  Tariooe  parta  of  a  Bitter's 
head,  the  backgronad  behind  him,  and  geasrallr  ubjeeta  oa 
diSarent  planes,  with  eharper  defiaitioD  than  other  tenaet  ol 
■imilarapertuceandfociu.  Uiat  hare  at  fine,  or  finer  deSnition  on 
•nj  one  plan&  This  is  a  cnrigoa  c«h  of  mistakea  obMiration  ; 
but  in  photography,  anfortnoatelf,  mistaken  observatious  maj 
pace  oairent  as  scientific  facts. 

Befoie  pusing  on  to  the  consideration  of  other  leases,  it  mar 
be  obserrcd  that  some  discussion  hat  labeu  place  as  to  nhat  is 
eotitled  to  be  called  a  portrait  lens.  It  is  probable  Ibat  portraits 
hare,  at  sometime  or  other,  been  taken  br  allthekiads  c4  photo- 
graphic lenses  io  existence,  i  have  myself  had  in  regular  use  a 
«ui|le  lens  for  panel  poitiaits,  and  a  lens  of  Ihe  rapid  doublet,  or 
Stemhail  type,  for  promenades ;  but  es  the  name  "  portrait  Uns" 
has  been  accepted  as  the  distiogaishing  tills  for  the  Peliral  In- 
stinmentfirst  deMribed,  and  m  the  most  striking  charactenstic  of 
that  instrument  IS,  that  it  wilt  give  good  deflnitioa  when  used  with 
an  aperture  of  one-fonrth  of  its  focal  length,  or  even  more,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  retain  the  name  portrait  lens  for  a  lens 
construeled  on  locb  principles  that  it  maj  be  made  to  work  with 
tbat  aperture. 

Of  nngle  lenses  there  are  three  diitincllj' marked  varieties. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  corrected  menisens.  Tliis  is  the  well- 
known  single  Isndscape  lens.  The  two  faults  ia  it  are,  that  a 
email  diaphragm  is  neMcsary  in  order  to  correct  iU  mherical  aber- 
ration, and  gice  ;;ood  definitioii,  and  ihaV  it  gites  distortion.  To 
correct  to  a  certam  extent  the  first  of  these  evils,  Mr.  T.  Ombb, 
in  185T,  introduced  what  be  called  his  aplanattc  lens.  It  is  ool 
aplanatic,  bat  the  method  of  correction  he  employed— pUdsgtba 
negative  lens  at  tbe  conrei  aide— mitigated  spherical  aberratioii 
to  snch  an  extent  that  he  thonght  it  entitled  to  be  «alled  "aplan- 
atic' in  comparison  with  the  ordinal^  tingle  lent.  It  mar, 
therefore,  be  worked  with  a  larger  opeiung.  The  psod  poitraili 
•in_  .>ui«n  aioni  iMrit\  oufl  eiwptioD,  takw  With  this  instnuiMnt, 


-3.  Qrnbb's  "Aplu. 

DalloMTer'*  tingle  lens  consisted,  like  some  of  Dollond's  telescope 
objectives,  of  a  negative  leu  between  two  poMtive  ones ;  bnt  lie 
cnrret  are,  of  conree,  qaite  different,  being  ealcolated  for  marginal 
definition  and  flatness  of  field. 

The  so  called  "ortboscopw  lens,'  introduced  in  186T,  was  con' 
■trocted  from  calculations  made  by  Fetzval  at  Uie  same  time  that 
be  was  engaged  npon  Ibe  portrait  lens.  The  front  part  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  portrait  lens ;  but  the  back  consists  of  a  dis- 
pertiag  lens,  so  tbat  the  whole  iattmment  is  longer  in  focnt  than 
the  front  part  alone.  It  was  a  cnrioas  misnomer  to  call  it 
"  orthoecopic,"  seeing  that  it  necessarily  gives  distortion,  although 


into  nse.  Bnfficient  cm  was  not  always  taken  to  make  the  cor- 
rection for  actinic  rays  perfect.  In  one  that  I  possessed,  it  wa* 
necessary  to  shift  the  camera  back  nearly  half-an-inch,  but  whea 
this  was  done,  a  very  good  portrait  might,  in  a  quick  light,  be 
taken  even  with  collodion. 

Triplet  lenses  were  iatrodnced  in  two  ways;  one  was  as  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  architectural  views  without  distortion, 
aud  another  was  an  adaptatiim,  to  the  portrut  lens,  of  aconcava 
glass  in  the  place  of  the  diaphragm,  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening 
the  focus  and  flatieniog  Ihe  field.  Slater,  in  1S98, 1  think,  made 
menit  of  this  kind  for  sale.  As  an  occasional  expedient  a 
similar  device  had  long  pieriously  been  emplojed.  Derogy  made 
many  of  snch  instruments,  one  of  which  is  on  the  table.  Triplet* 
'  Lve  now  been  generally  superseded  b»  doublets. 

To  obviate  the  distortion  caosed  by  the  single  lens  many  doable 
combinations  have  been  devised.  lu  these,  the  diaphragm  beiog 
placed  between  the  lenses,  the  distortion  caused  by  one  IfUS  is 
counteracted  by  distortion  in  the  contrary  direetioo  produced  hf 
the  other  lens.  The  first  of  these  to  come  into  any  general  nta 
was  the  globe  lens  of  Harrison,  brought  out  in  ;860.  Thit 
ipplied  such  a  moch-felt  want— that  of  a  lens  of  wide  an^ 
iihout  distortion— that  it  was  much  nied ;  bat  the  exact  globe 
form  was  found  to  favour  the  fonnatioa  of  a  patch  of  leflacted 
light  in  the  picture  called  a  "  flara  "  spot.  Some  five  yean  later 
Ross  introduced  a  lens  wblch  achieved  great  popnlarity,  and  was 
really  so  nsefol  an  instrument  tbat  it  deserves  BOm«  special 
mention.  The  front  lens  was  a  ineaiscDs  corrected  in  the  nsnal 
ler,  bnt  the  back  lens  had,  tike  the  Ornbb  single  lens,  the 
negative  leas  outwards,  A  description  of  a  doublet  wiih  a 
back  lens  of  this  character,  made  by  A.  Ross,  was  published  as  long 
ago  as  1846.  The  instrument  had  a  wide  angle  of  light ;  but  this 
could  be  made  even  wider  b^  setiing  the  lenses  a  little  closet 
together,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  instrument  now 
shown,  snd  this,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  without 

.  any  way  injuring  its  definition.  The  great  angle  of  light 
admitted,  permits  of  the  lens  being  used  even  for  tall  bnildingi  by 
Ninng  ttie  camera  front  without  lilting  the  back,  and  I  think  it 
Is  to  M  i^^tted  that  it  is  no  longer  manufactured.    The/appear 


iiou'  Doublet.  DaUmeyei's  Wide-an^s  BMtlUaeai . 
to  be  well  appreciated,  as  I  notice  that  when  any  are  in  t&e  handa 
of  the  dealera  they  are  marked  at  good  prices.  Dallmeyer't  wide- 
angle  rectilinear  ia  a  doublet  which,  constructed  on  diflTerent 
pnneiples,  works  very  similarly. 

Bosch's  pantoseope  is  a  lens  partaking'ot  some  of  the  cbaiactec- 
istiesof  the  three  last  mentioned  lense'.     It  hu  a  vQrv  wide  angle 


from  the  diaphragm  being  at  the  back,  this  distortion  is  in  the 
oontraiy  direction  from  that  given  by  tlie  single  lent.  There 
were  lome  food  pojnta  about  the  insttnment,  and  it  m  quite  possi- 
ble that  if  it  bad  been  introduced  since  the  advent  of  the  rapid 
gahtino-brooiide  proceie,  it  would  have  found  more  favoar, 
eapedally  for  la^e  pottiails,  than  it  has  dime.  1  should  not  be 
at  all  nuptistd  to  m*  it,  n  Mmetbing  modelled  npon  it,  i 


and  is  a  Tory  naefnl  iostrameat  It  differs  from  the  globe  Itu  in 
that  tbe  exterior  surfaces  do  not  form  part  of  one  sphere.  I  have 
not  foond  "  flaie  "  when  using  it.  A  leas  that  I  have  not  had  tbe 
opportunity  of  examining  ia  a  doublet  by  Morrison,  of  New  Yoik. 
An  excellent  judge,  however,  Hr.  Traill  Taylor,  give*  a 
favourable  account  of  it.  The  striking  peculiarity  oE  Uiia 
instrument  is  that  one  of  the  elements,  the  bukone,it  single,  all 
tbe  correetion  being  pertoimad  br  a  flint  in  the  front  oombiBation. 
Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  tmce  I  conitrncted  an  asperinwntal 
lens,  the  front  uf  which  wat  a  tingle  meniscut,  and  tbe  back  waa 
on  objective  ont  of  an  open-gists,  altered  by  having  the  coMave 
tide  groond  deeper.  This  lent  oave  an  eoormonsly  wida  Add,  bnt 
required  the  use  of  a  very  smaU  diaphiagm. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  conrioeration  of  tbe  mora  modeni 
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doabMa,  it  la  wortli  while  to  notiu  two  whicti  1. believe  biTD  one 
oit  of  nuDiifuitDTe.  Tluw  wo  Uie  petitbop  of  6tciD>ieU  and 
the  ZantiDijer  lenii.  llieir  particDlar  iDterest  C'>iisiate  in  tua  tut 
thai,  heing  eonstracted  o(  nnwoise  ed  crivn  leases  only,  some- 
thiur  «■■"""•  to  them  ttn  at'ilr  be   improrised.      SUinhsil't 
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periikcip  eoiuislsd  of  Ivo  similir  meniacng  ciown  leasee 'pUeed 
■BIT  with  k  (mall  diiphngm  between  them.  After  f oensiiaic,  the 
nnieia  back  had  to  be  brought  aeiTer  to  the  lens  by  J^  of  the' 
tool  dirtince.  The  Geld  was  rery  flat,  and  ^he  angle  ineladod 
kife.  Zentmajer's  lens  wag  constnicted  on  similar  principles, 
bit  was  fomiahed  with  two  diaphragms,  the  larger  of  which  was 
to  be  nsed  fur  " coaTeDienco  of  light"  ia  focussing,  aod  the 
lor  the  expo snre.     It  was  introdncert 


iiiriBg  eoiieetioD,  althongh  made  of  one  nedinm  crown  gUes 
uj ;  but  this  paradox  was  onlj  apparent,  not  real. 
Ob  lookitlg  nt  the  diagram  uf  iplierical  aberralian   [Eg.  2),  !t 


will  be 

largaai .. 

*bni  used  with  a  small  diaphragm.     Zentmafsr'i  lens  had  great 

tsrical  aberration,  and  it  was,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  make 
focuaniig  and  exposure  diaphr^ms  of  auch  sizes,  as  to  alt«r 
the  foeas  in  the  same  pruportiaa  a«  the  chemical  fooul  was 
thorter  thkn  the  optical  one.  I  have  here  a  leas  that  I  had  con- 
stmcted  eome  years  previous  to  the  Zentmajer  being  brought 
out,  whan  I  wu  desirous  of  pbotoKraphing  subjects  ocoupying  a 
wider  angle  tbaa  I  could  do  witti  the  lenSBS  then  to  be  pur<4aaed. 
He  ladii  Are  about  as  aii  for  the  oonvei  and  seven  for  the  coa- 
eava  surfoiasi  sod  the  distance  of  the  lenses  apart  as  tour.  If 
the  knsM  ars  of  large  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  focus,  an 
eoonnoaa  wtgle  of  view  cao  be  obtained. 

This  ii  the  Imi  which  within  the  last  week  your  Secietuy, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Brigiiuhaw,  hu  had  tor  the  purpoae  of  photographing 
a  till  building  in  the  dty  which  ha  could  not  with  an  ordinary 
lens  do,  on  acoount  of  there  not  Ijeing  space  to  retire  with  the 
oanera.  H»  had  brought  the  negative  with  him,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  jndga  of  the  oocaaioDal  usefulnesa  of  such  au  instru- 
meat.  The  earner*  was  used  level,  and  the  front  much  raised. 
Fran)  the  point  opposite  to  the  lent  fire  inches  can  be  measured 
to  the  BH-nar  of  the  plate.  This  give*  a  circle  of  ten  inchee. 
Tlu  toous  of  the  leu  ia  about  three  and  a-hnlf  inches.  The 
bw^  was  not  altered  after  focussing,  the  oorrecUon,  as  with 
Zsntmayer's  lens,  being  made  by  the  inaertion  of  the  d\ir- 
phragm. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AIUH1DZ. — Oidmaiy,  or  acetic-aldehyde,  is  a  typical  ex- 


(OfBiO)  by  eontaining  two  atoms  of  hydrogen   \*9s.     

Mna.  Auebyde  ie  generally  formed  by  tbe  partial  oxidation  of 
alcohol,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  ipongy 
platinum  and  air,  nitricaCKl,QTehrom]eadd.  Aldehyde  is  almost 
llwayi  present  in  an  old  nitrate  bath  which  has  been  nsed  for  wet 
adIodJon  work,  and  some  commercial  samples  of  acetic  add  con- 
tain traces  of  it. 

A*  aldehrde  is  a  very  powerful  redociag  or  daazidising  agent, 
its  ai'Cideatal  prewnce  in  photographic  solatinna  may  do  mach 
noacbisf,  causing  stains  of  redai.-ed  silver,  lis  odonr  is  veiy 
eharactflriatic,  and  resemblai  that  otiirtst  ipiriu  of  nitn,  of  which 


important  applications  in  photography.  It  hu  been  nsed 
for  improving  the  tone  of  collodion  traaspareDcies.  it  bein|>  posd- 
ble  that  it  acts  by  completing  the  redaction  of  tbe  silver.  Acetic 
acid  is  formed  by  tbe  oxidation  of  aldehyde. 

"ES.-Baaic  substances  which  are  ireely  soluble  in  water 

ily  called  alkalies,  as  theu  bodies  possess  in  a  high 
detrree  the  properties  called  alkaline.  The  importanl  alkalies  are 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  while  each  as  lithia  are  of  little  inte- 
rest excepting  from  a  scientjflc  point  of  view.  Some  notion  as  to 
the  chcojical  interrelation  of  alkalies,  acids,  and  salla.  may  be 
gathered  from  a  study  of  our  article  on  "Acids,  Bsses,  and  Salts  " 
(p.  160  voL  xxvii),  bat  we  niay  mention  he<e  that  red  litmos 
paper  is  a  rough  and  ready  tsst  for  alkalinity,  alkaline  substances 
changing  Uie  red  colour  to  blue,  while  acid  suhstancet  change  the 
eotoar  of  blue  litmus  caper  to  red. 
ALKALHIE  DETXL0PlUUri.~5«  Sevelopment 
AIIX>TK0FIS1[  C^Xes,  another ;  rpiwat,^  fashion] —It  not 


be  allotropic  modiflcationa  of  the  substance.  Thus  carbon,  which 
is  ordinarily  met  with  as  charcoal  or  coke,  exists  in  the  allolropio 
fonns  of  graphite  and  diamond.  Light  and  heat  often  ctnw 
''  idies  to  assume  allotropic  conditions. 

ALTEBBAIITZ  ACTIOV  OF  LIGHT Set  BtTaned  Agtlon 

of  Light. 

ALUK.— The  term  alumls  applied  to  a  class  of  double  salts 
which  are  analogou  in  chemical  structure  with  common  alum. 
Ordiaaiy  alum  ii  a  doable  sulphate  of  alumininm  and  potasainni 
which  contains  A1,(SOJbE,S0,+!4H,O,  and  which  has  been 
known  from  very  ancient  times.  It  baa  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*726,  and  is  loluble  in  about  eighteen  limes  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  in  lass  than  its  own  weight  to  hot  water.  - 
It  re-acts  hke  an  acid  on  litmus  paper,  and  its  solution 
slowly  dissolves  iron  or  zinc,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  If  beatad 
to  about  £00°  C,  its  water  of  crystalliiatioa  is  driven  off, 
and  a  spongy  moss  known  as  burnt  alum  remains.  The  so-called 
''  patent  alum  "  is  a  erode  sulphate  of  aluminium  ;  and  ammonium 
alum  (common  alum  ia  which  ammonium  takes  the  place  of 
potassium)  is  often  sold  in  the  sliops  as  ordinary  alum.  The 
property  of  alum  which  is  of  most  inlerest  to  the  photographer  is 
ita  power  of  hardening  gelatine  and  reudering  it  mora  or  less  ia- 
solnble,  and  alum  consequently  finds  applications  in  many  photo- 
mechanical processes  and  in  gelatiuo- bromide  work 

The  sabjoined  table  gives  tbe  composition  of  a  few  of  the  slnms, 
the  common  or  potassium  alom  taking  the  first  place  as  the  proto- 
type: 


Potassium  alum  ... 

Bodiam  alnm 
Ammoniomalam... 

Iron  alum 

Chromium  slum  ... 
Uanganesaalom,,, 
The  only  n 


EiAI,4SO,.240R, 
itAI,(80,),K,!-O.+24H^ 
Na,Al,4SO,.-J40H, 


liquid  it  forms  a  eonuderable  proportion.     Boiling,  or  ezposi 

in  an  open  dish  to  the  beat  and  light  of  the  sua,  will  serve  to  re- 

Bove  aldehyde  from  Ihe  bath,  and  when  it  is  present  in  acetic 


Ai  aldeb^d*  ii  an  «aocget)c  redneer  of  tilvM  talts,  it  may  re- 


Fe,4SOj.a40Hi 
...S,Cr24S0^.240H, 
K,Mn,4SO(.2<OH, 
alom  which  need  be  mentioned  is  chrome  alum, 
_  . .   .  .  !  on  a  considerable  scale  for  use  by  the  dver  and 

e^eo  printer.  Its  action  in  making  gelatine  insoluble  is  lor  more 
energetic  than  that  of  ordinary  alum,  and  as  a  smaller  quantity 
suffices,  is  often  to  be  preferred.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  chroma  alum  communicate*  a  faint  greenish  colour  to 
gelatine,  while  ordinary  alum  does  not  tint  it. 

itT*»fe»t- — A  fossil  subsunee,  which  has  many  of  tbe  charac- 
ters of  a  resin,  but  sulphur  appears  to  be  an  etaenual  constituent 
of  it.  it  is  a  light  yellow  transparent  sotntance,  of  a  slightly 
greater  density  than  water.  It  hasthe  property  of  bacomlBg  very 
electrical  by  friction.  Amber  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several 
reainouB  bodies.  It  has  been  used  ia  photography  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  varnish  for  negatives. 

Amber  varnish  is  prepared  by  putting  one  part  of  flnely- 
powdored  amber,  and  one  part  of  clean- washed  sand,  into  a  bottle 
with  eight  parts  ol  chloroform :  allow  it  to  stand  lor  some  days, 
shaking  occasionally ;  strain  through  mailin,  and  squeeze  tbe 
liquid  from  the  interstices  of  Ihe  spongy  residue  of  ibe  amber  and 
the  sand ;  then  fllter  Ihroagh  bibalouii  paper.  The  beat  place  to 
procure  good  amber  Is  at  large  tobacconists,  or  meerschaum  im- 
porters: brokeo  mouthpieces  of  pipes  and  teraps  may  be  procured 
there  of  any  detired purity,  and  a»  -  '«— — i* 

AMBBOTTPE.— A  name  ~" 
glais,  or  other  transparent  m .  _    _, 

poaed  of  tbe  metallic  deposit,  and  the  dark  parts  ace  obtained  by 
'    -  -  black  vainish,  w  other  black  tubslance,  behind  thepie- 
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PRINTING  PROCESS  FOR  INDIA. 

Sib, — "  Assam  "  may  findargentio  gelatino- bromide  salt 
him.  I  tried  the  paper  (imported  from  Bo  gland)  suocess- 
fuUy  in  India,  bat  did  not  like  the  tone  of  the  priots.  I 
belieye  this  objection  has  been  overcome.  Biela. 

FS.— The  paper  must  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  air-tight 
case. 


EDER'S  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

Sib, — I  bave  lately  been  trying  Eder*s  pyro  potash  de- 
Teloper.  It  certainly  takes  longer  than  the  ordinary  pyro- 
gaUi;l  developer ;  and  thoagh  all  the  details  come  out,  does 
it  not  require  a  longer  exposure  for  the  plate  ?  Although 
in  all  oases  I  used  about  60  minims  of  each  solution  to  the 
8  ounces,  and  then  added  more  pyrogallol,  still  there  was 
a  want  of  the  contrast  and  brilliancy  I  obtained  with  the 
usual  developer. 

If  once  the  details  are  all  out,  what  proportion  of  the 
pyro  solution  can  one  add  without  harm  in  order  to  secure 
density  and  contrast  ? — Yours  obediently,        A.  G.  B. 

THE  PROPOSED  AMALGAMATION  OF  THE 
LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sib,— -I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  nnseemly  to  re- 
open this  question.  A  certain  section  of  the  photographic 
community  ia  smarting  beneath  a  sad  bereavement,  and 
are  now  left,  so  to  speak,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
I  apprehend  the  present  is  an  opportune  moment  for  again 
referring  to  the  subject. 

It  is  now  more  than  twelve  months,  if  I  mistake  not, 
since  Captain  Abney  first  set  this  ball  **  a-rolling,"  but  if 
it  received  a  kick  at  all,  it  must  have  been  the  reverse  way, 
for  nothing  of  a  practical  nature  seems  to  have  come  of  it. 
Very  few,   1  imagine,  oould  be  found   amonest  photo- 

fraphers  who  are  prepared  to  argue  against  the  desira- 
ility  of  a  greater  concentration  of  forces  than  now  exists, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  power,  owing  to  defective  organization.  A  proof 
in  favour  of  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
^reatmany  of  the  leading  photographers  in  this,  the  lead- 
ing citv  of  the  world,  either  hold  themselves  entirely  aloof 
from  the  societies,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  pay  the  regula- 
tion fees,  and  take  no  further  interest  in  the  matter.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  vastly  improved  condition  of  affairs 
would  soon  be  brought  about  if  photographers,  either  iudi- 
▼idoaliy,  or  in  their  collective  capacity  in  connection  with 
the  different  societies  which  already  exist,  would  only 
band  themselves  together  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
house  of  their  own,  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  associ- 
ated societies,  rather  than  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  this  or  that  hotel,  wherever  it  may  have  pleased 
improvidence  to  lead  them.  I  am  not  in  the  least  degree 
in  favour  of  discarding  the  social  element  from  our  midst, 
for,  like  the  cement  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building, 
it  is  that  which  keeps  societies  tr>gether ;  but  I  fail  to  see 
why  the  money  which  is  now  expended  in  that  direction 
should  not  be  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than 
now,  in  contributing  to  our  mental  edification  and  social 
enjoyment  There  aie  many  points  of  detail  which  would 
have  to  be  discussed  before  anything  like  decided  action 
could  be  taken  in  amalgamating  the  London  associations. 
—I  remain,  yours,  &c,  William  Cobb. 


London  and  Pbovinoial  Photoorafhio  Assooiation. 
A  lOflTiNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult., 
Hr.  A  Cowan  m  the  ohi^. 


Mr.  A.  Maokib  .enquired  whether,  by  separating  the  compo- 
nents of  a  lens  to  improve  definition,  the  aciiromatism  would  be 
affeotedl 

Blr.  W.  E.  Dbbbnham  said  it  would,  to  some  extent. 

Hr.  Haddon  mentioned  that  telescopes  giving  imperfect  defi- 
nition are  sometimes  much  improved  by  separating  the  lenses. 

Mr.  J.  Babkbb  desired  to  know  what  woald  be  the  effect  of 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  distance  between  Uie  front  and  back 
lenses  in  ai.y  combination  ? 

Mr.  Dbbbnham  replied  that  the  focus  would  be  altered. 

Mr.  Haddon  enquired  whether  it  was  possible  to  permanently 
deform  a  lens  by  keeping  it  tightly  screwed  up  for  some  time  ? 
A  friend  who  returned  a  faulty  lens  to  the  maker  was  informed 
that  the  lens  had  been  spoilt  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Mr.  W.  £.  BiTRTON  said  glass  was  too  elastio  to  admit  of  this 
supposition.  Referring  to  French  lenses  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Barker,  he  said  it  very  often  happened  that  the  lenses  forming 
the  back  combination  were  only  adjusted  approximately,  which 
might  or  might  not  give  the  best  result ;  many  of  these  lenses 
could  be  vastly  improved  by  separating  them  l-16th  of  an 
inch. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  a  series  of  negatives  taken  with 
four  of  the  eighteen  combinations  of  Darlot's  set ;  also  a  series 
of  the  same  subjects  taken  with  English  lenses  of  similar  focus 
and  aperture.  The  Darlot  series  were  not  inferior  to  the  others, 
whereas  the  same  number  of  combinations  from  English  lenses 
were  very  costly.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burton  would  work  out  a  table 
for  the  l)arlot  combinations,  permitting  the  various  foci  in 
millimetres  being  compared  with  the  universal  system  in  inches. 

Mr.  BuBTON  had  just  compiled  a  table  which  would  answer 
the  purpose,  the  diameters  being  in  vertical  lines,  and  the  focal 
lengths  in  horizontal.     It  would  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  book  made  to  hold  twelve  plates 
(page  270)  ;  when  dosed  in  the  two  outer  cases,  it  was  under  two 
inches  in  thickness.  The  following  question  from  the  box  was 
then  discussed  : — "  Will  an  emulsion  giving  20  on  the  sensitome- 
ter,  when  mixed  with  another  emulsion  less  sensitive,  give  a  mean 
between  the  two  ?  ** 

The  Chairman  had  mixed  an  ammonia  emulsion  giving  19  on 
the  sensitometer,  with  a  boQed  emulsion  registering  8  or  9,  and 
failed  to  get  a  mean  result.  The  slow  particles  in  the  latter 
would  not  be  acted  on  by  light.  Mixing  emulsions  varying  only 
one  or  two  degrees  would  not  make  much  di£ferenoe  in  speed. 

Mr.  Burton  knew  one  commercial  plate  maker  whose  practice 
was  to  add  a  boiled  and  anmionia  emulsion  together  to  get 
quality  and  speed  combined. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  saw  no  advantage  in  the  mixture  except 
to  prevent  halation  ;  harmony  of  tone  conld  not  be  .obtained  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  MouLE  showed  an  old  form  of  bijou  field  camera  holding 
fifty  l^-inoh  plates,  the  drum  in  which  the  grooves  were  ar- 
ranged being  attached  to  an  opera  glass. 

iLr.  W.  M.  Ash  If  AN  passed  round  several  pieces  of  Messrs.  Law 
and  Son*s  new  golden  fabric  together  with  green  oil  silk  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Debenham.  He  exposed  a  plate  giving  22 
on  the  sensitometer  one  minute  to  the  gaslight  from  a  large  fish- 
tail burner  passed  through  three  thiokuesses  of  the  fabric  and 
two  of  oil  silk,  the  distance  being  two  feet ;  there  was  no  traoe 
of  fog.  Four  thicknesses  of  fabric  alone  gave  more  illumination 
and  no  fog. 

Mr.  Maokie  had  developed  a  rapid  plate  for  ten  minutes  two 
feet  from  the  light  emitted  from  a  candle  covered  with  one 
thickness  of  the  golden  fabric  ;  the  illumination  was  exeeliect 
and  the  shadows  were  not  fogged. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Hart  developed  plates  24  on  the  sensitometer  with 
two  thicknesses  of  orange  paper  illuminated  by  a  oandls^  and 
there  was  no  fog  ;  he  saw  no  advantage  in  any  of  the  recent 
recommendations  over  xhe  common  orange  paper. 

Mi.  W.  H.  Prestwioh  spoke  in  favour  of  red  oheny  hhrie. 
If  diffused,  not  direct,  light  were  used,  plates  might  be 
exposed  an  hour  to  its  influence  without  harm,  there  being 
enough  light  in  his  own  room  to  read  in  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Stewart  (Helensborough)  usee}  the  orange  paper  two 
ply  in  hia  coating-room.  The  lamp  was  fixed  in  the  ceiling  similar 
to  the  lamps  in  railway  carriages  ;  the  light  passed  through  orange 
paper  on  to  a  white  ceiling,  and  thus  illuminated  the  room. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  sensitiveness  of  a  bromo- 
iodide  collodion  film  after  development,  opinions  varying  widely 

Mr.  Hbndxrson  said  that  about  1857  he  sent  some  transparen- 
cies to  the  Editor  of  the  Fhotoqraphic  ^8W8,  which  were 
taken  direct   in  the   caioera.    In  reply   to  queries,  he  said 
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they  were  partly  developed,  then  exposed  to  white  light 
(it  was  no  consequence  whether  the  films  were  washed  or  not), 
they  were  flooded  with  iodine  in  iodide  of  potasium,  redeyeloped 
with  acid  pyro  and  silver,  and  cleared  with  cyanide. 

The  Chairmah  said  the  members  would  be  grieved  to  hear 
the  loss  photographers  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Heoderson,  it  was  resolved  to  forwai^d  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
thefunily. 


LrvERFOOL  Amateub  Photographic  Abbociation. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  on  Tharsday,  the  24th  ultimo,  Dr.  Ksnyon,  President^ 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  March  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Mr.  C.  Harris  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Cbaikman  annoanced  *he  donation  of  two  lantern  slides 
for  the  library,  and  eight  prints  of  views  near  Settle  for  the  album, 
from  Bffr.  Watts.  He  (the  Chairman)  stated  that  with  reference 
to  a  passage  in  his  introductory  address  suggesting  the  desirability 
of  a  dark  ^ide  made  with  the  shatter  to  open  inside  the  camera  — 
in  place  of  the  usual  drawn-out  shutter,  which  was  too  familiar 
in  commerce— he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  Sidey,  of 
London,  stating  that  be  had  constructed  two  such  slides  about 
three  years  ago,  never  having  seen  or  heard  of  one  before ;  he  had 
used  them  ever  since,  and  offered  to  send  one  for  the  Society  to 
examine.  The  Chairman  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  the  slide.  The  mechanism,  it  would  be 
observed,  was  beautifully  simple  and  most  ingenious.  A  slide  of 
this  kind  would  be  most  useful  in  instautaneous  work,  and 
wherever  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  camera  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  The  shutter  exhibited  was  lighter  and  more  compact 
than  the  ordinary  form.  Its  use  presented  less  leverage  to  the 
wind  and  less  chance  of  admission  of  light  during  exposure. 
The  plate  was  uncovered  far  more  easily  than  by  drawing  a  shutter. 
A  rigid  camera  might  be  carried  ready  focussed,  and  with  slide 
exposure  readily  effected  without  anyone  knowing  what  was  going 
9n.  He  (the  Chairman)  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sidey  for  his  kindness  in  sending  this  interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson  exhibited  and  explained  a  new  stand  of  his 
invention.  The  main  features  of  this  new  stand  consisted  of  stays 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  a  large  camera,  and  a  very  ingenious 
oompass-swing  arrangement  for  instantaneous  work  at  sea, 
enabling  pictures  to  be  taken  when  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  vessel  would  otherwise  render  photography  impossible. 

Mr.  H.  !N.  Atkins  recounted  his  last  bank -holiday  experience, 
when  he  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  focussing-glass  in  a 
film  of  gelatine  which  had  had  some  milk  added  to  it  before  it 
had  set. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmbb  corroborated  Mr.  Atkins'  experience, 
and  said  that  five  ago  he  had  read  a  paper  in  that  room  recom- 
mending the  gelatine-milk  film  as  a  substitute  for  ground  glass. 

Mr.  CoRKiBH  exhibited  a  stand,  each  leg  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  ribbon  of  steel,  which  is  rolled  and  extended  on  the 
prineiple  of  a  paper  spill-lighter.  Indeed,  each  leg  is  one  of 
the  '*  portable  walkmg  sticks  "  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  the 
hasaan  in  Paris.  In  answer  to  nnmerons  questions,  Mr.  Cornish 
stated  that  it  took  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  put  up. 

The  Chairman  showed  and  described  a  new  camera  by  Hare, 
which  contained  several  novel  features,  and  had  been  made 
especially  for  the  tricycle. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ellerbbck  opened  the  discussion  upon  the  subject 
appointed  for  the  evening,  namely,  *'  The  Best  Mode  of  Develop- 
ing Instantaneous  Negatives."  He  thought  that  among  the 
essentials  for  success  in  this  department  of  photography  were  slow 
development  and  the  use  of  less  pyro  than  usual. 

Mr.  B.  CnowB  said  that  there  were  three  classes  of  instan- 
taneous subjects: — I.  Open  sea  pictures  with  but  little  contrast. 
2.  Street  views.  3.  Lake  scenes,  and  subjects  with  deep  shadows. 
His  formula  for  instantaneous  work  was  one  ounce  cl  ammonia 
to  two  ounces  of  water,  with  sixty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
For  pictures  in  class  1  he  would  use  a  double  quantity  of  pyro 
and  double  bromide,  in  order  to  increase  the  contrasts.  For  class  2 
three  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ouncp,  and  the  usual  proportion  of 
bromide.  Foi  claias  3  less  pyro  than  usual,  care  bemg  ti^en  not 
to  force  development  and  so  produce  fog. 

The  Chaibmak  asked  Mr.  Ciowe  the  lens  and  aperture  with 
Wmh  be  ^B}ig]lj  worked. 


Mr.  Cbowb  replied  that  he  used  a  Steinhail  lens  of  e^ht  and 
a-half  inches  focus,  and  an  aperture  of  ^. 

Mr.  W.  B .  KiBKBT  asked  for  further  detail  as  to  development. 

Mr.  Cbowe  said  that  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  pyro.  solu- 
tion first,  and  then  the  ammonia  and  bromide  added,  twenty 
drops  at  once,  and  aa  s(X)n  aa  discolouration  took  place  developing 
should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Ellbrbbck  recommended  keeping  bromide  and  ammonia 
solution  in  separate  bottles.  By  using  bromide  and  pyro.  first, 
and  then  adding  ammonia,  there  would  be  greater  likelihood  of 
clean  pictures. 

Mr.  KiBKBT  preferred  to  begin  developing  with  plain  pyro., 
and  then  to  add  ammonium  and  bromide. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmbb  invariably  gave  a  preliminary  soaking 
in  very  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Watts,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  advocated  first  soak- 
ing in  water  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonium,  and  then  adding 
pyro.  and  bromide. 

The  Hon.  Skcrbtaby  suggested  that  as  the  discussion  was 
an  impoitant  one,  it  should  be  deferred  to  the  May  meeting,  and 
be  opened  by  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Ellbbbbck  showed  some  prints  from  negatives  recently 
taken  at  Hawarden. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmbb  produced  an  excellent  developing 
lamp  made  from  a  Chinese  lantern,  and  rendered  non-actinic  by 
ruby  varnish. 

Jdt&r  the  usual  vot^s  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  had  been 
accorded,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Edinbuboh  Photogbapbio  Sogibtt. 

**  Bound  the  World  with  a  Camera  "  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Society's  third  lantern  exhibition,  which  took  place  on  the  I7th 
inst.,  in  Queen  Street  Hall. 

Andrew  Pringle,  Esq.,  who  lately  returned  from  a  tour  round 
the  world,  delivered  the  lecture,  which  was  of  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  chaiacter,  as  Mr.  Pringle  spoke  from  the 
results  of  his  own  experience. 

The  views  exhibited  were  derived  from  negatives  taken  W 
Mr.  Pringle  in  the  various  countnes  through  which  he  travelled. 
As  the  transparencies  were  of  a  very  high  order,  the  views, 
illustiating  so  many  lands,  were  put  on  the  screen  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

The  frequent  applause  of  the  audience  sufficiently  testified  theur 
complete  satisfaction. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  Mr.  Pringle  for  his  lecture  and 
admirable  illustrations. 


9;»l&  in  tit  S^tntna. 


A  Tbip  to  thb  Qbbat  Sahaba.— The  JBeho  says : — "  In  these 
days  of  making  minor  trips  of  the  *  Round  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days '  type,  it  may  interest  some  people  to  know  that  they  may 
leave  Charing  Cross  on  a  Monday  morning  and  reach  Africa  oii> 
Wednesday  night.  Warm  work  this,  and  pleasantly  warm  in 
such  a  season  as  we  are  having.  For,  according  to  a  little  work 
just  published, '  To  the  Great  Sahara  with  a  Camera,'  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  leave  our  East  winds  and  sunless  shores,  and 
reach  the  land  of  sand  and  sunshine,  where  Arabs  are  clothed  in 
white,  and  camels  cast  long  shadows  as  they  stalk.  The  little 
work  is  very  amusing,  besides  being  useful  for  the  information 
it  affords  to  those  of  tourist  inclination." 

Allbobd  Pibaot.— Sunimonsee  were  yesterday  applied  for 
and  obtained  at  Wandsworth  Police  Court  against  the  Rev.  John 
Erskine  Clarke,  the  registered  proprietor  of  Church  Belis,  for  a 
piracy  of  the  registered  photograph  by  Mr.  H  W.  Taut,  of 
Newbury  Chuich.  The  case  will  be  tried  on  Wednesday  next 
week  at  8  o'clock  p  m. 

Mr.  Statham'sFunbbal. — On  Saturday  afternoon  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  F.  Sutham.  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  rector 
ot  St.  Peter's,  Walworth,  took  place  at  Norwood  Cemetery.  The 
first  portion  of  the  service  was  performed  at  St.  Peter's,  to  which 
I  he  body  of  the  deceased  was  borne  from  the  rectory,  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  altar.  At  least  1,000  persons  lined  the  approach 
to  the  church,  and  an  inunense  assembly  of  parishioners  filled 
every  available  part  of  the  church  itself.  The  Rev.  S.  P.  fl. 
Statham,  army  chapUin  at  Aldershot,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Sherraid 
Statham,  of  Birmingham,  both  sons  of  the  deceased,  officiated  at 
St  Peter's  and  at  the  cemetery,  a  number  of  the  local  dergy  and 
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Noiiooiiform:Bt  minuteis  also  being  preseat.  The  funeral 
ptoeeflsion,  consistiDg  of  a  car  and  five  monramg  coacbes*  was 
accompanied  b^  the  4th  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  West  Sartej 
Begiment,  400  strong,  with  its  three  bands,  the  drams  being 
muffled,  and  a  detachment  of  the  P  Division  of  Police,  the 
deceased  having  been  chaplain  to  both.  The  coffin  was  covered 
with  the  union  jack,  and  surmounted  with  the  deceased's  helmet 
and  Bible.  Signs  of  mourning  and  marks  of  respect  were  general 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  the  traffic 
had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time  until  the  procession  got  away.  At 
the  cemetery  the  deceased  was  buried  with  military  honours,  the 
firing  party,  under  Colonel  A.  W.  Bay,  being  very  krge.  A  large 
number  of  photographers  were  present,  and  wreaths  were  sent  by 
the  Sonth  London  Society  and  the  Photographic  Club. 

BoTAL  COBHWALL  PoLTTECHKio  SodETT.— Tuesday,  the  12th 
of  August,  is  the  day  fixed  for  opening  the  next  exhibition.  It 
wiU  be  held,  as  usual,  ^in  the  rolytechnio  Hall  at  Falmouth. 
Medals  and  prizes  are  offered  for  noAelties  in  photography,  and 
full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth,  or  to  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Wray 
Park,  Beigate. 

Photogiulphio  Club.— On  May  7th,  the  subject  for  dis- 
ouasion  will  be  on  '*  The  Colour  of  Negatives  as  affecting  the 
Powtiye  Print/' 


9b  %ntt%}tatiittiU. 

*i»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commnnloatlons. 

D.  H.  CussoNs  AND  Co. — As  wa  have  not  published  **  a  paragraph 
drawing  attention  to  some  literary  piracies,"  we  can  scarcely 
insert  a  letter  which  implies  that  we  have  done  so. 

W.  B.  C. — (DttbUa).~Ii  the  wasViog  is  done  with  dean  water 
they  will  be  quite  as  good ;  but  if  \^e  water  should  contain  traces 
of  insoluble  matten  in  su8p«nsion,  there  will  be  rather  more 
tendency  towards  surface  stains  tlu^i  if  the  plates  were  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Ad.  Eoox8.^1.  The  apparatus  you  send  is,  u  you  say,  not 
sufficiently  well  made  fur  aom«l  work,  and  as  regards  general 
design  it  resembles  several  which  have  been  proposed,  and  more 
especially  the  camera  which  Mr.  Woodbury  proposed  for  use  io 
coDJunction  with  a  captive  balloon.  2.  A  small  doublet  would 
amiwer  very  well.  3.  We  hardly  think  it  would  answer  vour 
purpose  to  patent  it,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any  definite 
point  of  originality  ;  but  you  might  register  the  general  design. 

O.  A.  Brbxthaupt. — 1.  It  may  be  an  advantage  to  use  a  weaker 
sensitizing  bath,  but  if,  as  you  sav,  the  albumen.has  become  rotten 
and  desomposed,  the  paper  should  be  ngected. ' 

G.  Pbndrt. — 1.  It  is  extremelj  probable  that  either  you  do  not 
make  your  transparencies  sufficiently  vigorous  in  the  flrat  instance, 
or  that  the  substitution  process  is  not  carried  on  far  enough. 
Try  to  build  up  a  heavier  deposit  of  silver  fn  the  fint  instance. 
2.  We  believe  that  it  has  not  been    published  in  full  detail. 

-  3.  Ton  will  find  drawings  and  descriptions  of  suitable  furnaces  on 
page  242  of  our  volume  for  1882,  and  in  the  Ybab-Book  for 
1883. 

JOBK  HoBDA.— There  is  no  single  hand-book  embodying  that  which 
Ton  require,  but  you  will  find  all  the  information  as  to  recent  progress 
in  the  last  four  volumes  of  the  Photoobaphic  Nbws,  and  a 
sufficient  epitome  of  the  matter  will  be  found  in  the  Ybab- 
Booxs.  Tou  may  perhaps  obtain  these  by  advertising  for 
them. 

O.  F.Wbbbbb.— 1.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  firm  referred  to 
will  readily  examine  the  objective,  and  inform  you  if  it  is  a 
genuine  instrument.  If  it  in  a  forgery,  your  friend  should  demand 
a  return  of  his  money  from  the  aucUoneers — that  is,  if  the  objective 
was  catalogued  and  sold  as  being  by  the  maken  you  mention. 
An  auctioneer  does  not  guarantee  nis  goods,  neither  is  he  re- 
sponsible for  their  condition ;  but  as  the  firm  yon  refer  to  makes  a 
special  fsaturo  of  selling  optical  goods,  the  usual  clause  in  the 
conditions  of  sale  should  not  prot^t  them  in  case  of  a  forged  lens, 
or  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  a  lens.  If  a  lens  is  offered  as  being 
by  —  and  Co.,  and  it  proves  not  to  be  »uoh,  it  is  a  distinct  and 
entirely  different  article.  Should  any  difficulty  arise,  we  shall  be 
pleaded  to  assist  you,  as  we  have  recently  taken  an  active  part  in 
eupprsesing  the  growing  trade  in  spurious  lenses.  Under  any 
cireumstanoee,  let  u«  know  bow  you  get  on. 

Alfbbd  Hay. — It  would  please  us  to  be  able  to  assist  you  Or  any 
other  redder,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  situation  vacant  just  now. 
Perhaps  if  you  were  to  advertise  you  might  hear  of  something. 

Ed.  H.  B.H0DB6. — ^They  are,  as  you  suppose,  mounted  in  a  bath  of 
warm  geUtinous  solution ;  t  ne  part  in  twenty  will  answer.  Tour 
question  about  the  black  is  not  quite  intelligible  to  us. 

T.  BiMS.^Thanks  for  your  letter.  Covdd  you  leave  a  few  of  the 
specimens  at  the  Office  for  us  to  see  P 


PooGLB.— 1.  Use  a  sable  bruah  worked  to'a  fine  point,  and  Prussian 
blue  water-colour.  Unless  your  eyesight  is  very  keen,  use  a 
magnifying  gla»s,  and  take  care  te  only  toLch  the  pinhole  with 
the  tip  of  the  brush.  2.  It  is  not  easy ;  indeed,  we  have  never 
seen  one  which  really  did  look  like  moonlight ;  but  the  usual 
course  is  to  take  the  picture  with  the  light  coming  as  much  from 
the  fh)nt  as  the  subject  will  bear,  to  retouch  considerably,  and  to 
print  on  greenish  paper.  Genuine  moonlight  pictures  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  othen. 

A.  SuBSCBXBBB. — 1.  Write  to  Evison  and  Bridge,  Law  Stationere, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  a  set  of  forms.  The  cost  iff,  we  be- 
lieve, 6d.  A  £1  stamp  is  required  on  making  application  for  the 
patent,  and  a  further  payment  of  £3  will  affird  you  protection  for 
four  yean.  2.  A  traae  mark  doea  not  protect  a  new  inventiun  in 
any  way.  The  mark  only  is  secured  to  the  person  regi»terinff ; 
the  artide  marked  may,  unless  protected  in  another  way,  be 
manufactured  by  anybody. 

O.  ScHVLTZ. — It  may  be  as  you  say,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
more  probable  that  traces  of  hypo  have  been  carried  on  to  the 
paper  by  carelessness  in  handling. 

SuLPHiTB.— The  only  spots  which  we  notice  are  minute  rednctiona 
of  silver  which  correspond  in  position  with  spongy  depressions  on 
the  glass.    Prubtbly  some  foreign  matter  haa  remained  in  thede- 

Sressioufi,  and  this  has  affected  those  portions  of  the  film  in  inmie- 
iate  contact. 

S.  F.  £.— Tour  experience  is  interesting,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  hardly  find  room  for  your  remarks. 

Thb  Photoobaphic  Socibty  of  Ibbland.— We  are  aaked  to 
state  that  the  gentleman  who,  on  the  18ih  inst.,  exhibited  the 
Willesden  paper  to  the  members,  was  Mr.  O.  Plm. 

J.  E.  SuTCLlFFB. — If  you  obtain  an  instrument  from  one  of  the 
well-known  English  maken  you  will  be  quite  safe,  as,  should  it 
in  any  way  be  unsuited  to  your  requirements,  you  will  doubtless 
be  supplied  with  another. 


MB,  JiOBIJfSON'S  NEW  BOOK, 

PICTURE-MAKING  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Being  No.  V. 
of  <*  Photographic  Handy-Books  "  (See  page  266,  Photo- 
GBAPHio  News.)— Price  2/6,  per  post^  2/8. — ^Pipbb  and  Cabtbb, 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  E.C. 


Bmploirmeat  Wanted. 

Photo.  CoLmrist,  gen.  useful.— O.  Man  ton,  49,  Harley-rd.,  Eennington-la. 
Operator  &  Ket.  in  good  house.— D.  Prodgfr.  The  Broadway,  Kalinv,  W. 
Operator  and  Betoucher,  could  manage.— Artist,  1.  Hove-st.,  W.  Brighton, 
Youth,  as  Assistant  in  dark  room.— B.  Eckhardt,  12,  Bath  st,  Brighton. 
Mounter  ft  Cutter  (lady).— B.,  1,  Great  Ck>ram-i>t.,  Rusfel-sq. 
Becep.-Room,  Printing,  Colouring.— £.  M..  1,  Benhill-rd.,  GamberwelL 
Improver,  can  Tint  well.-  A.  H.,  15,  Arlington-rd.,  N. 
Beoeption-Room,  8pnt,  Mount,  &c.— E.  H.  H.,  Photo.  Ifews  Ofioe. 
Bet.  &  Aerist.  Operator.— M.  O.  A.,  1,  Nortfa-pl.,  Montrose-st.,  Glasgow. 
Print.,  Spot.,  Toner,  Mounter,  &c.— Miss  Smedlev,  45,  Gt.  Kotth-ter.,  line. 
Photo.  Golourii't  and  Retoucher.— Photo,  Photo.  Ifew  Office. 
Reoep.-Room,  7  Tears'  «>zperience.— E.  timiUi,  York  House*  Cheltenham. 
Spotting,  Mounting,  (lady)  — K.  B.,  67,  Colvestone-creKcent,  Dalston. 
Retoucher,  Recep.-Room,  Spotting.— 2,  Marinn  Villas,  West-st.,  Bromley. 
Retoucher  &  Assist.  Operator.—^.  Y.,  Fully  Hall,  Huddersfield. 
Arti-t.  as  Op.  k.  Retoacher  in  good  houne.— A.  B.  19.,  Photo.  Noun  Oflloe. 
Artist  in  Oil»  ft  Mono— C.  E.  Sharpe,  28,  H^rdy-st.,  Gt.  George's-sq..  L'pooL 
Op.  ft  Ret.,  best  houses  Paris  ft  Italy.— A.  L.  H.  Puzri.  420,  Euatou-ni. 
Studio  ftRooeption-Booro,  West  Rnd.-£.  M.,  1,  Benhill-  d.,  Oamberwell. 
Printer,  ftc,  French,  opeaking Eng.— A.  0..  6,  St.  Marttn*i«-Bt,  Leicester-sq. 
Becep.  Room  ft  Colonrist.— E.  Smith,  York  House,  Bath-fd.,  Cheltenham. 
Op.  ft  Ret.  £8  8s.  weekly.— W.  H.  U.,  29,  Black  Lion-la.,  Hammersmith. 
Retoucher  ft  Oolourist.— Operator,  c/o  Mr.  Brad«hav,  62,  Gheapside. 
Artist,  three  days  a  week  — lofeliz,  8,  York  Villas,  Brighton. 
Retoucher,  238.  weekly.— Miss  H.,  o/o  Mr.  Kent,  49.  Kewmaa-tt^,  W.C. 
Gen.  Assist ,  16s.  weekly.— L.,  c/o.  Mr.  Kent,  49,  Newman-st.,  w.O. 
Mounter,  Retoucher,  Finisher.- £.  R.,  4,  Offley-rd.,Brixton-id. 

BmplOTiiient   Offered. 

Lady,  ezp..  Reoep  -room.— Hughes  ft  Mullins,  Regina  House,  Hyde,  I.W* 

Printer,  well  up  in  yignetting.— Winter,  Midland -rd.,  Derby. 

Oper.  ftRetoiicoer,  good  at  ligbtiog  ft  pos.— Phrubeole,  Dary-pl.  Norwich. 

Printer  ft  Gen.  Assist.— B.  R  Gyde,  rheltenhem  Houre,  Aberyatwith. 

All-round  Hand  jingle).— Cuckney  and  Co.,  Roohebter. 

First-olacs  Floater.— Tivistock  Works,  Tavist ook-p1.,  Ken^al-green. 

Printing,  Toninr,  ftc— Personnlly,  67,  Pentonville  Road,  N. 

Assistant  Silver  Printer.— W.  N.  Malby,  Chichester. 

Operator  and  Retouoher.— W.  H.  Widwmter,  49.  Park-st.,  Bristol. 

Operator,  wet  and  dry.— J.  Bateman,  St.  Goorge's-<it.,  Canterbury. 

Artist  for  India  at  onoe.-  R.  B.,  c/o  Marion  and  Co.,  Sobo-sq. 

Enameller  at  once.— Oeili  loin  ft  Co.,  54,  Bemer's-st,  W. 

Assistant  Operator  (must  retouch).-  J.  Willis,  Manor-id.,  QiaTesend. 

Printer,  to  board  in  house  alternate  Sunday.- J.  Willis. 

Reception  Room,  Spotting,  ftc— LaviSiEastboume. 

Assist.,  to  super.  Pnnt.  ft  Finish.— W.  H.  A.,  247,  Brecknock-rd.  Tufbell-plc. 

Printer,  Toner,  Vignetter,  &c.— H.  Hallier,  Stafford-at.,  Walsall. 

Operator  and  Retoucher  (port,  of  BeU).— Taunt  ft  Co.,  Oxford. 

Retoucner  (specimens).— Elliot  ft  Vvj,  65,  Baker-st.y  W. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  FOCAL  LENGTB  AND 

ANGLE  OF  VIEW. 

The  relation  which  ezists  betweea  the  focal  length  of  the 
lent,  the  size  of  plate  which  it  co?era,  and  the  angle  of  view 
which  is  inclnded,  are  matters  coatianally  puzzling  to 
photographers.  This  was  well  illastrated  at  a  receat  meet- 
ing of  the  Booth  London  Photographic  Society,  at  which 
Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  read  a  paper.  The  qnestion  was 
isked  :  '*  What  relation  shoald  there  exist  between  the 
focal  length  of  a  lens,  and  the  size  of  plate  nsed  to  get  satis- 
factory perspective  ?  " 

The  qaestion  called  forth  many  remarks,  and  there  were 
to  be  particularly  noted  two. .  Each  of  these  oame  from  a 
man  well  ap  in  practical  optics,  and  at  first  sight  they 
appeared  so  contradictory,  that  some  astonishment  was  ex- 
pressed. 

The  first  of  the  two  remarks  was  to  the  effect  that  <<  the 
form  of  a  lens  had  no  inflnenoe  on  the  perspective  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  was  go?emed  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
only.'* 

The  second  was  to  the  effect  that  the  point  of  view  being 
fixed,  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
peispeotiTe  of  a  figure,  bat  that  only  the  size  of  the  image 
increases  with  increaae  of  focal  length. 

The  second  statement  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  totally 
wrong,  for  do  we  not  all  Know  that  if  we  keep  the  position 
of  our  camera  the  same,  and  take  two  pictures,  one  with  a 
T6^  long  focus  lens,  and  another  with  a  very  short  focus 
wide-angle  lens,  the  latter  will  show  a  strained  perspective 
•i  compared  with  the  first  ?  Certainly  this  is  true ;  but 
then  we  must  consider  that  the  small  portion  of  the  second 
piotars  which  formed  the  first  one,  has  not  its  perspective 
altered  in  the  least.  It  is  only  much  reduced  in  aiza  so  as 
to  form  a  small  portion  of  the  central  part  of  the  picture 
taken  with  the  wide-angle.  The  strained  perspective  is,  in 
fact,  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  second  picture  of 
objecta  which,  in  the  case  of  the  first,  lay  entirely  outside 
the  field. 

To  take  a  definite  example,  let  us  suppose  we  are  taking 
a  portrait  in  a  long  studio.  We  use  a  long  focus  lens,  and 
have  to  go  the  extreme  length  of  the  studio  away  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  figure  come  into  the  plate.  Now,  we  sub- 
stitote  a  very  short-focus  wide-angle  lens — say,  a  quarter  the 
focal  length  of  the  last  one.  "  You  will  certainly  get  a  pic- 
ture all  out  of  perspective,"  we  may  hear  said.  So  we  will, 
bat  the  perspective  of  the  figure  will  be  precisely  what  it 
was  before.  It  will  be  only  a  quarter  the  size  it  was  in  the 
first  picture,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  of  the  sides  of  the  studio,  the  latter  being  visible 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  camera,  and  producing  a 
Btraioed  perspective  indeed. 

We  may  pot  the  result  of  these  remarks  in  the  following 


words : — ^The  size  of  plate  and  the  point  of  view  remaining 
the  same,  alteration  of  focal  length  does  not  altei  the  per- 
spective of  an  object  in  the  picture,  but  alters  the  perspective 
ot  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

The  first  of  the  two  statements  which  we  quoted  involves 
the  supposition  that  the  size  of  ima^e  remains  the  same, 
whilst  the  focal  length  is  altered,  this  further  involving  an 
alteration  of  the'  point  of  view. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  case  particularly  applicable  to  por- 
traiture. We  may  again  imagine  a  specinc  case,  and  take  it 
as  an  illustration. 

We  again  imagine  the  long  studio,  with  a  figure  at  one 
end  which  we  wish  to  take  full-length.  This  time  we  try 
the  short-fecos  lens  first,  and  find  that  to  cause  the  figure  to 
cover  the  whole  plate  we  have  to  go  very  close.  We  now 
certainly  find  the  perspective  strained  enough.  We  un- 
screw our  short-focus  lens  and  replace  it  with  the  one  of  long 
focos.  We  shall  now  find  that  we  take  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  figure  only.  The  perspective  of  this  will,  however,  be 
precisely  the  same  as  the  perspective  of  the  same  small  part 
of  the  image  produced  by  the  wide-angle  lens. 

We  move  awav  the  camona  till  we  get  the  image  small 
enough.  Now  there  is  a  marked  enough  change  in  the  per- 
spective. It  will  appear  that  tbis  cl\ange  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  the  lens.  It  baa  not  )>een  so  brought 
about  in  reality,  but  has  been  brought  abloat  from  tb^  change 
in  the  point  of  view  which  the  change  of  leas  hauB  permitted 
to  be  made  without  dwarfing  the  image./  . 

Disregarding  for  a  few  moments  the  point  of  view— or 
rather,  perhaps,  we  shoald  say,  considering  it  fixed — we  can- 
not be  too  emphatic  in  our  statement  that  the  perspeotive 
of  a  picture  in  no  way  whatever  depends  on  the^orm  of  lens 
used.  With  a  12  by  10  plate,  and  a  lens  of  twenty-four 
inches  focus,  we  will  get  a  picture  with  precisd^  the  same 
perspective,  whether  we  use  a  portrait  lens,  a  univeiaal  lens, 
a  rapid  landscape  lens,  a  symmetrical,  a  single,  or,  in  fact, 
any  jund  of  lens  whatever.  Apart  from  di&rencee  of  defi- 
nition (especially  marginal)  and  of  depth  of  focus,  the  only 
difference  between  one  image  and  another  will  be,  that  the 
one  produced  by  the  single  lens  will  show  the  least 
possible  amount  of  distortion— certainly  not  perceptible 
with  the  relation  of  focal  length  to  size  of  plate  which  we 
have  mentioned.  In  fact,  were  the  equivalent  foci  of  all  the 
lenses  really  precisely  the  same,  all  the  negatives  might  be 
superposed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  point  of  the  image  of 
one  would  miss  covering  tiie  corresponding  point  in  another 
by  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

We  have  very  frequently  of  late  advqpated  the  use  of 
single  lenses;  but  itmtist  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
offer  no  advantages  in  the  way  of  perspective  which  are  not 
afforded  by  any  lens  of  the  same  focal  length.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  single  lens  is,  that  when  we  oome  to  a  case  requir- 
ing a  long  focos,  it  will  do  for  most  subjects  (includiog  por- 
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lnltiin)MinH  •lamonoomplioftted  Ibiu  :  itdiipUysoi 
dlitinot  mi[Mriorit7  in  kftiiug  bat  two  refleotiog  rarraoM,  u 
it  ii  eonpuaUTeljr  obup. 


THE  BOTAL  A0ADEII7. 
FosTKiinBi  knd  flsnn  rtudy  ii  •Iwbti  m  m^n  feattuo  at 
BnilingtMi  HonM,  bat  tkkiog  «  gramtl  view  it  iota  not 
awMr  to  ni  that  the  *'>ik  oftbii  jmi  it  w  noelluit  u  to 
do  much  OKdit  to  the  BritJth  paintan  of  tho  prcMnf  day. 
Tliat  painton  of  the  higbert  lUnding  make  om  of  pfaoto- 
grapbe  aa  uidH  in  Bgon  punting  and  portraits  la  well 
known ;  ana  indeed  thia  praotioe  ia  on  the  inoreaw.  It  is 
ouiouto  Botiot^  however,  that  the  bad  pointi  of  the  photo- 
graph, mtbex  than  esoellenoei,  are  gentraUr  tianirened  to 
ue  oanTaa.  We  notioe  the  etiff  ana  nngainlj  attitadea  ^ 
nsilcilfal  poring,  and  it  i>  qnite  dear  that  paiatera  often  oop  j 
thoM  didortioni  which   reenlt  from  a  careleu  tue  of  the 


,  a  oarrying  two  obildren  awaj  Trom  the 

■eeoa  of  a  fire,  bat  althoagb  bet  hair  ia  repreaeoted  aa 
Btnaming  behind,  the  attitada  ia  one  iadicatiog  atillaeaa  and 
inaotion;  and  the  elder  child,  althongh  apparently  wide 
awake,  ii  held  aa  no  liTing  child  ooald  be  oarried ;  it 
would,  however,  be  poaiible  to  carry  a  lay  fljiuie  ia  the  way 
npraaented.  " Idle Homento"  (No.  lb),  by  C.  £.  Feragioi, 
iea  flgareatod^  which  aaenia  quite  familiar.  A  aectimeotal 
Touog  lady  with  a  hiffh-plaoed  belt,  and  head  leaaiug  a 
little  on  one  aide,  ludda  a  peaooek  feather  in  the  naaal 
obliqne  poaitioo.  Ilie  left  arm,  however,  appeara  to  na 
BOmewhat  longer,  and  the  left  hand  (which  prcjectaj  aome- 
wbat  larger,  than  ii  nenal  in  prodncliona  of  tbu  type. 
The  title  of  "  Children  of  Arthur  Feaae,  M.P. "  (No.  36), 
by  Janea  Sant,  B.A.,  might  well  be  called  "  Poaing  for  a 
Photograph,"  and  althongh  the  acene  ia  kid  in  a  wood,  the 
figurea  forcibly  recall  the  glaaa  loom.  The  boy  bolda  a 
baaket  of  frui^  but  he  doea  not  aeem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
•■both  be  and  the  girl  aeem  to  be  iotently  Tegardiog 
objeet  which  wa  msv  anppoae  the  photographer  hai 
iMintolook  at,  while  the  girl  aeems  to  beoffeting an  apple 
to  aonebody  who  ia  in  front  of  the  oanraa.  A  portrait  of 
Irring,  an  exact  ninety  degree  profile,  by  J.  A.  Millaia 
(No.  372),  lepreaanta  Ur.  Irring  aa  completely  lifelen 
and  aoolleaa,  with  his  hand  in  hia  pocket ;  we  hara  aeen 
b«tt«r  piotutea  of  the  great  actor  aold  for  aixpenee  each. 
ZText  to  thia  ia  Wm  Mary  K.  Benaou'a  "Eittena" 
(No.  871),  achanniag  little  atudy  of  a  whit*  poaay-oat  and 
Ui  little  miatieaa ;  wUle  a  little  higher  and  to  the  right  we 
notioe  a  atraoge  plctora,  "Haatar  tA  hia  Hone,"  br 
Soholdatei  (No.  87S).  It  MprMenta  a  little  wooden  bm 
riding  on  a  woocbn  Htaa.  One  can  hardly  oouoein  of  a 
esidart  batw«en  thorn. 

W«  oaanotaaj  mueh  in  praiaa  of  fVank  H<^'a  portrait 
ofthe  "Priaea  of  Walea"  (No.  298),  aa  the  podtlon  ia 
■lis,  and  the  lighting  i«  qitite  in  the  theatrioal  atyle.  Aa 
the  Bood  of  illnaiination  that  oomoa  from  thelight  twighteos 
the  flguro  without  touching  the  aooeaaoriea,  it  ia  difficult  to 
oinat  oneaelf  of  the  notion  that  the  Prinoe  ia  aUnding 
before  a  paiated  aoeno.  Forhapa  the  moat  atrikiog  bz- 
MU^e  cf  that  atylo  of  portraiture,  in  whieb  the  flgure  looks 
diractly  forward  out  of  the  oanTaa  with  a  meaninglesa  etare, 
while  the  sunoondiag  objeota  are  aappoaad  to  indicate  the 
taatea  of  the  nwdel,  is  No.  131,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fleetwood 
Wilaon.  by  J.  £.  Millaia,  B.A.  Bat  we  are  glad  to  paaa  on 
to  more  pleaaing  subjects,  among  which  we  may  mention 
Noe.  489  and  498,  by  Ellen  Hootatba. 

Two  child  portraits,  "Winifrwi  Cooper"  (No.  700), 
^  Mary  L.  Waller,  and  "Grettie"  (No.  636),  by  Hagh 
Cameron,  impreasedaiTtty  favourably ;  while  Otto  Sohol- 
derer*B  portrait  ot  Mi.  Gbrmann  Munns  (No.  812)  is  a 
Una  example  of  portraiture,  the  attitade  being  remarkably 
CM7  and  nuegiiTwtioiwl. 


AmoDg  the  more  elaborate  compositions,  "  Loading 
ata  Quarry"  (No.  137),  by  H.  T.  Wells,  B.A.,  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  study,  especially  by  photographers  It  ia 
acootatety  drawn  ;  the  postures  are  easy  and  natural ;  it 
■howB  a  fall  contrast  of  light  and  shade  ;  while  not  one  of 
the  figures  (five  men,  four  horses,  and  one  dog)  seems  to 
be  aware  that  be  forms  part  of  a  picture,  andnot  one  ia 
looking  out  of  the  canvas.  With  this  we  may  ooDtreat 
No.  798,  a  repreaentatioa  of  "Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den," 
by  Bobert  Thorhnrs.  A  very  robust- looking  angel  aeemg 
to  be  vehemently  defying  the  visitors  to  the  Academy, 
while  Daniel    stands    a    little  behind,   lookiag   a  trifie 

'---  as  to  his  personal  safety.    The  angel  and  the 

i  seem  altooether  anmiodfnl  of  each  other's  presence. 
Tmetiaa  Life,"  by  Luka  Fildes  (No.  330),  is  s  splendid 
study.  A  group  of  seven  young  women  or  girls,  seated  at 
the  open  doorway  of  a  waterside  palace,  are  engaged  in 
ordinary  feminine  oocnpations;  but  work  soema  to  be 
merely  an  excuse  for  idleneas  aod  gossip.  An  old  crone 
farbaokin  theahade,  and  engaged  in  combing  the  long  hair 
of  one  of  the  girls,  forma  an  effective  foil  to  the  other 
figures. 

There  are  not  many  represents tion  a  of  those  rich  and 
verdant  fields  and  lanes  which  form  the  chief  charm  of  our 
connlry,  but,  aaweobserred  last  week,  there  are  excellent 
pictnrea  of  the  sea.  We  referred  to  Mr.  Henry  Moore'a 
"  Off  the  BiU  "  (No.  677),  a  bright  little  picture  of  the  ever 
reatleaa  sea,  bnt  so  badly  placed  as  to  be  almost  nn- 
notioed  bf  many  visitors ;  snd  "Off  tbo  Lizard."  a  most 
charactenatio  example  of  bis  work.  The  little  fleet  of  • 
fishing  boats  carrv  with  them  the  idea  of  motion  and 
aotivity.  Mr.  Oolin  Hunter's  >>  Hening  Market  at  Sea  " 
is  probably  the  best  piece  of  work  this  artist  has  prodaced, 
the  rich  Une  and  clear  bright  lights  being  particularly 
effective  in  their  contrast 

Altogether  the  Academy  ia  well  worth  a  visit,  and  no 
photographer  who  is  in  London  can  well  afford  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  laosons  (both  positire  and 
negative)  which  it  teaobea. 


BETNOLDS  AND  BBANSON'8  SHUTTER. 
Wi  have  already  deaoribed  the  earlier  form  of  this  apparatus, 
and  we  may  now  oall  attention  to  some  modifications  which 
have  proved  to  add  to  its  usefulness.    An  adjustable  arm 
with  a  weight  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram 


serves  to  lift  the  flap,  this  arrangement  being  m(»e 
□onvenient  in  ordinary  cases  than  the  more  oomplax 
spring  with  a  teoaion  adinstmeat.  Aa  soon  as  the  flsp  B 
is  raised,  the  drop  A  falls,  ita  motion  being  aooeletatedT  by 
I  an  elaauo  band  placed  aa  abowB. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    OF    COLOURS  IN  THE    TRUE 
PROPORTION  OP  THEIR  INTENSITY. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE   BY  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL. 

In  the  formula  of  the  first  silver  bath  (sensitizing  bath) 

S'ven  in  the  last  number  of  the  News  (page  274),  J 
rgot  to  mention  the  alcohol — 2  to  3  per  cent,  of  pare 
alcohol  of  96^  that  is,  10  to  15  cub.  cents,  for  the  quantity 
of  bath  mentioned  should  be  added.  The  alcohol  U  neces- 
aarj  for  ayoiding  streaks,  as  the  dyed  film  repels  the  silver 
solution  much  more  than  an  ordinary  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  necessary  to  test  the 
add  action  of  the  two  baths  with  litmus  paper.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  eosine  has  au  alkaline  reaction,  and 
neutralizes  the  bath. 

[Dr.  Vogel  has  recently  made  a  successful  application  of 
bis  method  to  gelatine  plates.— (See  page  29G.] 


MATT  PICTURES  ON  ORDINARY  ALBUMENIZBD 

PAPER. 

An  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  public  now  prefer 
to  have  photographs  with  a  matt  surface,  especially  where 
lAr||^e  pictures  are  concerned,  and  it  is  a  desideratum  to  have 
a  simple  method  by  which  these  may  be  produced  without 
involving  any  considerable  change  in  the  routine  of  the 
printini^  room.  It  is  true  that  pictures  without  glors  may 
be  obtained  by  sensitizing  the  back  of  ordinary  albumeniaed 
paper  instead  of  the  face ;  but  such  prints  become  very  much 
weakened  duiing  the  operations  of  toning  and  fixing,  and 
the  raw  surface  of  the  paper  does  not  give  a  satisfactory 
iaoe  to  the  prints. 

In  the  Wochenhlatt  we  find  a  suggestion  of  Herr  F.  Wilde 
to  sensitize  the  albumenizcd  psper  upon  a  special  ammonia 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  which  so  iar  disintegrates  the  albumen 
as  to  make  it  yield  prints  with  a  very  pleasing  matt  sur- 
face. All  other  operations  are  conducted  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  printing. 

To  prepare  the  ammonia  nitrate  Eonsitizing  bath,  one 
part  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
water,  and  sufiicient  liquid  ammonia  is  added  to  re-dissolve 
the  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  at  first.  A  solution  of 
citno  acid,  containing  one  part  of  the  acid  in  ten  parts  of 
water,  is  then  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  until  a 
^aint  turbidity  which  dees  not  disappear  on  agitation,  is 
'produced.  A  volume  of  ether  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
bulk  of  the  silver  solution  is  next  added,  and  the  sensitizing 
bath  is  ready  for  use. 


%\  Worn. 

M.  CHAZAL  AT  CON^ANTINE,  ALGERIA. 

Teosb  who  have  seen  a  picture  of  Magdala,  King  Theodore's 
stronghold,  perched  upon  a  precipitous  rock,  where  he  kept 
the  Abyssinian  captives,  may  form  a  prettv  good  idea  of 
what  Constantine  is  like.  As  you  approach  the  town  by 
railway,  the  line  climbing  the  broad  valley  in  sinuous  turns, 
yon  are  suddenly  surprised  to  see  opposite  vou  a  huge  table 
rock  of  red  stone,  its  flat  top  covered  with  multitudinous 
T00&.  For  some  time  there  has  not  been  a  habitation  visi- 
ble, only  huge  boulders,  and  now  and  then  a  mountain 
torrent,  attracting  the  eye,  in  the  broad  inhospitable  land- 
scape. And  now  before  you  appears  a  paoked  mass  of  habi- 
tations, as  if  built  by  human  swallows,  covering  the  rock 
so  densely  that  there  is  not  space  for  another  brick  or  tile. 
The  railway  circles  round  this  rock,  but  when  your  train 
comes  to  a  standstill,  there  is  still  a  deep  ravine  between 
yon  and  the  city. 

A  light  stone  bridge  takes  you  into  the  town,  perhaps 
the  largest  Arab  city  in  the  world.  For  the  Aiab  popula- 
tion here  greatly  outnumbers  the  Europeans,  and,  except  in 
two  or  three  of  the  broadest  thoroughfaxes,  the  streets  and| 


courts  are  intensely  native.  Constantine  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  and  forms  part  of  Algeria,  but 
it  is  closer  to  Tunis  than  to  Algiers,  and  altogether  is  very 
Eastern  in  its  character  and  population. 
^  We  were  fortunate  in  possessing  a  few  lines  of  introduc- 
tion to  M.  Chazal  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  M. 
L^on  Yidal,  of  Paris.  A  personal  friend  of  the  latter,  M. 
Chazal  was  good  enough  to  receive  us  very  kindly,  and  as 
an  intelligent  experimentalist,  no  less  than  as  an  able  photo- 
grapher, he  .proved  an  exceedingly  welcome  acquaintance. 
M.  Chazal  has  had  some  interesting  experienoes  in  his 
time.  In  1855  he  photographed  the  progress  of  the  Lyons 
railway  then  in  course  of  construction  ;  afterwards  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  engaged  in  much  experimentol  work  connected 
with  photography  ;  then  he  jonrnied  to  Africa,  and  spen^ 
some  time  in  Tunis ;  and  now  he  has  settled  in  Constontine, 
where  the  Arab  life  is  especially  congenial  to  one  with  such 
roving  instincts. 

The  recent  war  between  France  and  Tunis,  which  upset 
the  government  of  the  latter,  and  made  the  Tunisian 
empire  a  sort  of  department  of  France,  has  not  benefitted 
M.  Chazal,  for  he  was  an  intimate  aoouaintence  of  the  Bey. 
For  fifteen  months,  indeed,  M.  Chazal  was  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  at  Tunis,  for  the  Bey's  brother  is  an  accomplished 
photographer,  thanks  to  our  host's  tuition.  Very  soon  the 
Bey  came  to  appreciate  the  value  of  photography,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  cast  about  for  a  thorough  master  who  could 
teach  the  art,  root  and  branch.  His  brother,  however, 
proved  the  more  apt  pupil,  although  the  Bey  himself  was 
so  imbued  with  the  importance  of  photography,  that  he 
decided  upon  establishing  a  private  studio  for  himself. 
M.  Chazal  was  sent  for  and  given  carte  Kanche  both  in  respect 
to  construction  and  expenditure,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  in  a  few  months  the  Bey*s  palace  at  Tunis  boasted  one 
of  the  most  complete  photographic  esteblishments.  The 
ruins  of  glorious  old  Carthage— or,  rather,*  what  is  left  of 
them — are  very  close  to  Tunis,  as  every  student  of  the 
classics  knows  full  well,  and  this  spot  a£Porded  plenty  of 
scope  to  the  Royal  photographers. 

Naturally,  M.  Chazal  loves  to  speak  of  his  Tunisian  ex- 
periences, and  there  are  probably  few  French  colonists  who 
possess  such  a  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arab 
character  as  the  Constentine  photographer.  Nor  must 
it  be  imagined  that  he  neglecto  photographic  progress  in 
the  study  of  native  character.  The  whole  series  of  the 
French  Bulletin  de  la  Photographie  are  to  be  found  in  his 
studio,  and  one  of  the  first  questions  M.  Chazal  addressed 
to  us  bore  reference  to  a  process  for  producing  incombustible 
transparent  prints,  that  had  recently  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Paris  Society. 

In  his  studio,  M.  Chazal  only  works  in  the  morning. 
Portraite  are  taken  as  early  as  the  sitter  pleases,  but  rarely  are 
any  sittings  given  in  the  afternoon.^  The  light  is  naturally 
very  powerful,  both  summer  and  winter,  and  although  his 
atelier  is  situated  in  a  dark  turning  out  of  the  main  street, 
he  has  to  adopt  many  precautions  in  the  studio  iiself.  Thoa 
all  the  side  light  oomee  through  ground  glass,  while  the 
top  light  consisto  of  white  light  throughout,  screens  and 
banners  being  employed  for  still  further  subduing  the 
illumination  Where  necessary.  Again,  the  shading  of  the 
camera  is  undertaken  with  great  care,  a  large  hood  of  thick 
black  cloth  enveloping  the  apparatus  most  oompletely,  so 
that  no  stray  ray  of  light  can  search  out  any  weak  pointo 
in  ite  construction. 

But  if,  in  M.  Chszal's  studio,  the  illumination  is  sub- 
dued, his  dark  room  islight  enough.  Indeed,  we  have  never 
entered  a  more  orderly,  cleanly,  spacious,  and  less  gloomy 
dark  room  in  any  private  establishment.  M.  Chazal  has 
no  less  than  three  windows  in  his  dark  laboratory,  and  his 
idea  on  the  subject  is  a  very  sound  one.  He  has  his 
windows,  which  are  by  no  means  small,  covered  with 
orange  and  ruby  fabric,  one  of  the  most  non-aotinic  of  com- 
binations ;  in  a  word,  he  geta  the  most  safe  light  he  can, 
and  then  admits  plenty  of  it.     It  is  in  this  respect  tbit 
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many  photognphere  make  a  mistake.  They  cover  a  tiny 
oasement  with  this  lagabriooa  combination,  and  then  boast 
that  they  can  develop  a  plate  without  the  least  fear  of  fog. 
They  are  quite  right  in  their  dictum  ;  only  if  the  light  u 
not  sufficient  to  act  on  the  plate,  neither  is  it  sufficient  to 
let  them  see  it.  Why  have  any  light  at  all  under  the 
circumstances,  since  it  does  not  permit  you  to  see  what  you 
are  doing  ? 

M.  Chazal,  then,  as  we  have  said,  goes  in  for  a  very 
sombre  light,  and  has  plenty  of  it.  For  portraiture,  when 
you  have  plates  you  can  depend  upon,  development  is  little 
else  then  a  mechanical  operation  ;  but  it  is  another  matter 
altogether  when  dealing  with  landscapes,  and  when  two 
plates  are  never  exposed  under  precisely  the  same  conditions, 
^fore  each  window  M.  Chazal  has  a  broad  shelf,  where  you 
may  rest  frame  or  developing  dish  at  any  moment,  while 
the  laboratoiy  is  at  the  same  time  so  roomy  that  you  may 
retire  to  some  distance  from  the  windows  when  it  is  a 
question  of  changing  plates  or  performing  any  ojperation 
where  light  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  particularly  harmful. 
All  the  shelf  and  table  room,  too,  we  noticed,  was  not  only 
scrupulously  clean,  but  altogether  unencumbered. 

M.  Chazal  makes  use  of  a  very  fine  heliostatfor  multiply- 
ing negatives,  or  copying  them  ;  not  that  the  inslrument  is 
essential  to  the  work,  es  be  informed  us,  but  because,  having 
the  apparatus  at  his  disposal,  he  availed  himself  of  its 
Taluable  aid.  Of  course  he  employed  gelatine  plates  in  his 
work,  giving  a  preference  to  those  of  English  make,  albeit 
these  were  very  dear  by  the  time  they  came  out  all  the  way 
to  Africa.  English  cabinet  work  a  as  also  eulogised  by  ^l. 
Chazal.  *'  We  cannot  get  such  fine  workmanship  among 
our  camera  makers  as  you  have  in  London,'*  said  M.  Chazal. 
and  then  he  went  back  (o  refer  to  the  model  studio  he  baa 
left  at  Tunis  Palace,  where  the  lenses  and  apparatus  were  by 
English  makers,  and  where  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
choose  of  the  best.  Stil),  M.  Chazal  had  little  to  grumble 
at  over  his  own  apparatus,  and  one  camera-stand  especially, 
a  tall  trtpod  for  landscape  work,  particularly  attracted  our 
attention  for  its  stability  and  thoroughly  serviceable  aspect. 
*'  Yes,  that  is  a  good  stand— one  of  my  own  make ; "  and 
then  he  added,  smiling,  as  we  lauded  its  firmness,  that  it 
was  strong  enough  to  htng  a  man  on. 

M.  Chazal  experiences  one  drawback  in  living  among  the 
Arabs :  yon  cannot  get  any  assistance  from  them.  A 
printer  or  studio  attendant  cannot  be  taken  from  among  the 
natives  unless  you  are  willing  to  submit  to  all  sotts  of  in- 
conveniences. That  is  to  say — to  employ  and  support  one 
man,  is  to  support  all  his  relations,  his  father  and  mother, 
sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts.  Nay,  your  servant's  servants 
have  to  be  provided  for  ;  for  as  Thackeray  used  to  say  of 
Irish  gentlemen,  you  could  never  find  one  so  poor  that  he 
had  not  a  dependant  in  his  train,  so,  seemingly,  the  natives 
here  are  none  of  them  so  humble  that  they  have  not  a  troop 
of  female  relatives  and  attendants.  It  is  true,  said  M. 
Chazal,  the  workmen  coat  very  little,  but  than  thev  work 
very  little ;  and  after  many  experiments  he  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  employ  anyone  but  his  own  country-people. 


THE    SPECTROSCOPE' 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  BAT  WOODS. 

VIL — Sensitizers,  and  the  Action  of  the  Spectrum  on 
Salts  Used  in  the  Printing  Processes. 

So  far  we  have  simply  been  considering  the  effect  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  alone,  and  in  the  ob- 
taining of  a  negative  picture ;  but  before  leaving  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  well  to  note  what  efiect  is  produced  by  the 
.  addition  of  other  substances,  notably  dyes,  a  subject  that 
is  at  present  engaging  considerable  attention.  The  effect 
of  sensitizers  in  the  film— that  is  to  say,  sensitizers  the 
only  function  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  halogen  freed  by 
tlio  action  of  light^isi  in  most  caveat  aiipply  to  deeroase 


the  time  of  exposure  by  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
compound  in  tne  film.  When  us^  with  a  film  containing 
a  mixture  of  two  or  more  haloid  salts,  they  perform  another 
function.  The  decrease  in  sensitiveness  at  a  part  of  the 
spectrum,  caused  by  the  action  of  one  halogen  set  free  on 
the  compound  of  another  halogen  with  silver,  is  removed. 
This  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  once  more  to  fig.  8, 
Nos.  7  and  8,  showing  the  effect  produced  when  nitrate  of 
silver  is  present  as  a  sensitizer  to  a  mixture  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  sensitizer 
takes  up  the  halogen  as  soon  as  the  light  sets  it  free.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  gelatine  is  too  feeble  a  sensitizer  to 
produce  such  an  effect  m  any  marked  degree,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  noted  incidentally  here,  that  whatever  be  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  sensitiveness  of  modern  dry  plates, 
the  function  of  gelatine  in  inducing  sensitiveness  would 
appear  to  be  physical  rather  than  chemical. 

The  addition  of  certain  dyes  to  films  containing  sensitive 
compounds  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness 
of  those  compounds  to  certain  rays ;  in  most,  if  not  all, 
cases,  to  those  rays  which  the  dye  absorbs.  It  is  a  debated 
question  as  to  how  this  takes  place,  whether  the  dye,  by 
absorbing  the  light,  causes  it  simply  to  act  more  energeti- 
cally on  the  silver  salt,  or  whether  the  dye  itself  undergoes 
a  change.  It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  those 
dyes  only  which  are  not  permanent,  can  act  as  *<  optical 
sensitizers**;  ** colour  sensitizers "  or  '* local  sensitizers" 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  better  term.  The  action  of  these 
colour  sensitizers  is  greatest  when  a  chemical  sensitizer  is 
also  present ;  but  the  latter  is  not  indispensable,  as  many 
dyes  possess  this  property  as  well.  To  mention  briefly  a 
few  dyes  that  give  a  local  increase  of  sensitiveness,  we 
have: — Coralline,  increasing  the  sensitiveness  to  light 
blue  near  F ;  aurine,  increasing  the  sensitiveness  to  the 
green ;  aldehyde  green  for  both  yellow  and  blue ;  methyl 
violet  for  the  yellow  near  D  ;  eosin,  increasing  the  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  green  between  E  and  F ;  cyanine  blue  for 
the  yellow  and  orange-yellow,  about  D  and  C.  Of  theae 
the  last  two  are  the  most  important ;  but  until  lately  it  haa 
been  found  that  the  sensitiveness  in  the  parts  of  the 
spectrum  where  the  dye  absorbs  is  still  not  greater  than 
at  the  natural  maximum  of  the  haloid  salt. 

In  the  preceding  articles  of  this  series,  it  was  stated 
that,  '*  sinoQ  the  yellow  rays  have  the  greatest  effect  upon 
the  eye,  the  photographer  would  obtain  results  more  nearly 
approaching  to  what  he  sees  in  nature  by  using  a  medium 
more  sensitive  to  that  part  of  the  spectrum  than  to  any 
other."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of 
dyes  in  the  film  is  of  considerable  importance.  Its  import- 
ance is  pretty  generally  recognized  so  far  as  the  pnoto- 
graphinff  of  paintines  is  conceroed,  and  the  use  of  dyes 
has  in  this  direction  been  attended  with  beneficial  results, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  local  sensitization  has  hitherto 
be^n  far  below  the  amount  desirable.  Dr.  Vogers  recent 
claim  to  have  produced  plates  twenty-five  times  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  as  to  the  blue,  if  sub- 
stantiated, should  be  productive  of  most  important  results, 
and  the  photographic  world,  if  fully  alive  to  the  benefits 
attainable,  will  bear  with  some  impatience  the  short  timjB 
that  must  elapse  before  they  can  obtain  the  matei'ial  with 
which  they  can  try  Dr.  Vogers  process. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  spectrum  on 
sensitive  compounds  in  relation  to  printing  processes.  In 
this  we  have  to  consider  the  action  of  light  on  silver 
chloride  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  organic 
matter;  the  action  of  light  on  iron  salts,  on  which  the 
blue  process  and  the  platiuotype  are  based ;  and  the  action 
of  light  on  bichromate  of  potash,  on  which  the  carbon  pro- 
cess is  based.  These  are  the  most  important  compounds 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  deal. 

In  the  reducing  action  of  light  on  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver  there  is  little  difference  between  the  result  produced 
by  prioting  and  that  by  development,  so  far  as  the  extent 
of  aQtioi      the  spectrum  ts  concerned,  the  maximnm  re- 
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mainiiig  in  both  casea  ihs  same.  Bromide  and  iodide  o^ 
■ilrer  not  being  adapted  for  printing  purposes,  on  accoun 
of  the  oompaiative  feebleness  of  the  image  compared  wiih 
that  of  the  cliloiik,  mny  be  dismiased.  The  eneot  of  the 
Bpectram  do  chloride  of  ailrer  on  paper  in  the  pretence  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 


It  will  be  ee«D  that  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spec- 
tram,  b^ffinning  from  a  point  almost  raidwajr  betveen  H 
and  Q,  a  liitle  lus  refrangible  than  h,  darkens  the  paper  to 
a  somewhat  piiikieh  or  ruddj  hue.  Beloir  h  the  tint  pro- 
daced  is  gre^iih.  In  the  ordinary  silver  printing  procesi 
we  have  oiLer  coinpounda  of  Hilrer  preaent,  notably  the 
albomiaatp.  It  will  be  found,  hovever,  that  the  most  re- 
frangible raya  darken  the  paper  a  ruddier  tose  than  do  the 
leM refrangible  rays,  whether  odmmercial  ready -aeneitized 
paper  be  used,  or  the  paper  be  Keneitized  when  required, 
rhia  ia  the  general  in'e,  thougb  different  papers  will  give 
jiartiealar  differences  under  the  aotiOD  of  light.  The 
difference  in  colour  produced  by  different  rays  will  explain 
BeTeral  phenonieoa  with  which  everyone  ia  more  or  leaa 
familiar.  Lctui,  io  the  fiist place,  eonsidar  the  subject  of 
printing  bj  the  electric  light,  aa  this  will  make  what  follows 
plainer. 

Thoae  who  have  tiied  printing  by  the  electric  light 
mnat  hare  noticed  what  ruddy  picture!  are  obtained. 
Thia  ia  undoubtedly  due  to  the  quantity  of  raye  of  high 
refraogibilily  emitted  b;  the  arc  light.  Further,  the  aame 
amouQt  of  contrast  is  not  obtained  that  may  be  got  when 
printing  by  diffnsed  daylight,  or  even  by  the  direct  rayi  of 
the  aan,  and  defecta  in  the  negative  which  hardly  appear 
when  prtnUng  by  the  ann,  come  out  forcibly  under  the  light 
from  the  electric  are.  It  would  appear  that  themddyoom- 
pound  prodoced  by  raya  of  high  refrangibility  ia  more 
or Bqne  to  nltra-Tiolet  rays  than  the  rreyform,  ao  that 
whilst  the  raya  are  slowly  penetrating  £e  reduced  snrfaoe, 
they  have  time  to  penetrate  through  the  dark  parte  of  the 
negative.  There  is  nothing  to  be  aurprlaed  at  in  thia  when 
it  u  remembered  ihnt  metaltie  aiiver  in  a  thin  film  (aa  in 
the  mirrora  used  by  astroaomeis)  is  transparent  to  some 
of  the  nItra'Tiolet  rays. 

This  will  explain  the  adrantage  fonnd  in  printing  by 
diSnaed  daylight  in  preference  to  the  direct  aolar  rays, 
eapecially  with  weak  negatives;  the  light  reBected  from  the 
cloDdi  having  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  nltra- violet  rays. 
Again,  negativea  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  print  redder 
tlian  negatives  developed  with  alkaline  pyro,  the  yellow 
>tain  of  the  latter  cutting  off  ssme  of  the  more  refrangible 
nys. 

The  action  of  the  spectrum  on  iron  salts  can  be  dia- 
nisied  io  a  few  wordr.  The  act'oa  ia  rery  similar  to  thai 
of  theapeolrum  on  bromiie  of  aiiver. 

The  carbon  process  posseises  a  very  considerable  ad- 


chromate  of  potash  ia  near  F,  in  the  light  blue.  The 
carbon  prooese  can  therefore  be  worked  in  a  much 
weaker  hght  than  either  silver  printiug  or  platinotype. 


Tantage  over  silver  printing  or  proceaaea  depending  on  I 
Uie  reduetion  of  iron  salts.  The  above  diagram*  will 
■how  that  the  maximum  efieot  of  the  speotram  on  !»• 
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Fhoto-Microoiuphs,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Illna- 
trated  b^  47  Photograpba  of  Microscopic  Objects, 
Photo- micrographa,  reproduced  by  the  Heliotype  Pro- 
cess. By  George  M.  Sterkbero,  M.D.,  F.K.M.3. — 
(RwWn:  J.  a  Oigood  g-  ft).),  1883.  Price  I5f. 
Dr.  Sternberg's  name  is  well-known  to  scientific  men 
throngh  hie  researches  on  the  Bacteria  acd  other  kindred 
organisms,  and  their  connection  with  infectious 
dtseaiea.  For  some  yeara  he  baa  employed  photography 
for  making  memoraada  of  his  work ;  for,  spite  of  ita 
ahoTtcomtngs,  photography  far  excels  the  engraver's  taol 
in  truthfully  delineating  what  is  seen  in  the  microscope. 
Mioroacopiata  generally  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Sternberg  for  giving  to  the  world,  in  the  present  volume, 
an  account  of  his  method  of  working,  together  with  dtrec- 
tioDS  for  preparing  and  photographiog  a  large  number  ot 
interesting  and  Important  objects.  It  is  a  book  that  can 
be  reaJ;  not  merely  a  work  of  reference:  not  brietling 
with  technical  deacriptiona  given  in  the  driest  of  ecien- 
tific  styles,  but  a  book  which  the  youngest  student  will 
devour  with  pleasure  ;  a  book  to  awaken  and  aoataia  entbu- 
aiaim.  It  is  popular  in  style,  yet  scientifically  exact,  while 
much  of  the  information  given  relating  to  the  loweat 
organisms  will  be  new  to  nian^.  It  hai  been  the  fault  of 
most  ot  the  works  on  the  nuoroseope  published  in  thia 
country  and  America  that  few  of  them  have  been  any- 
thing bnt  dry  compilationa.  This  work  bears  the  atamp 
of  originality  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  book  conaists  of  two  parts.  Part  X.  Technology, 
treatiog  of  light,  apparatus,  exposures,  development, 
seteotion,  and  preparation  of  objects  for  photography,  &c. 
Part  II.  oontains  the  plates,  with  an  interesting  and  exacC 
description  of  the  objeota  photographed;  in  fact,  as  Dr. 
Sternberg  says,  this  part  might  properly  bear  the  title  of 
"  Elementary  Leasona  in  Biology."  Such  an  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  acien^o,  courae  of  lessons  has 
never  before  been  published. 

In  his  introdnction,  Dr:  Sternberg  gives  a  very  neeessair 
oanlion  respecting  the  use  of  the  words  photo -micrograph 
and  micro -photograph,  which  many  peraone  use  as  syno* 
nyms.  " rnoto-micrographa,"  says  Dr.  Steinberg,  "are 
Bun-piotnres  of  microscopic  objects,  more  or  lesi  magni- 
fied. A  micro-photograph  is  a  microscopic  picture  of  an 
object  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eje."  Again, 
"  micro -photograpba  are  aimpl^  onrioaitiea  in  the  art  of 
photography,  ana  are  to  be  viewed  under  the  micro- 
acope. 

Another  very  important  point  is  inaiated  upon ;  that 
aacoeas  in  photo- micrography  dependa  on  the  operator'a 
skill  aa  a  microicoviiC,  rather  than  on  his  ability  aa  a 
photographer.  While  we  agree  with  this,  we  can  hardly 
goBofaras  Dr.  Sternberg  in  saying  that  the  mieroecopiet 
can  claim  is  his  own  production  a  photo-micrograph 
which  he  had  exposed  in  tbe  cameia,  but  which  had 
been  developed  and  printed  by  another.  Now,  as 
Dr.  Sternberg  says,  aa  a  rule,  a  photographer  who  is 
unacquainted  wiui  microscopic  work  is  not  a  fair  judge 
of  a  photo- micrograph ;  thus,  as  he  does  not  know 
what  la  seen  in  the  microacope,  he  cannot  tell  what  to 
pay  special  attention  to  in  the  development  of  the 
plate,  nor  io  the  produotjon  of  the  print.  Too  muoh, 
we  think,  cannot  be  said  against  the  lazy  habit  of  some 
photo-micrographers,  in  being  content  with  exposing  the 
plate,  and  leaving  all  further  resnita  to  a  profeaaional 
phot(»rapher,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  familiar 
wiUi  uie  lonu  of  diatoms  or  Moilli.    Neither  oaa  we  agree 
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with  Dr.  Sternberg  that  the  photo-micrographer  ahoald 
hand  over  his  negatiyes  to  be  printed  by  any  ordinary 
photographer,  for  the  reaaon  that  **  silver  prints  can  be 
obtained  more  economically  than  the  amateur  can  make 
them  himself."  In  these  days,  when  snch  good  resalts  can 
be  got  on  ready-sensitized  paper,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
a  low  rate  everywhere,  we  woald  advise  the  microscopist  to 
master  silver  printing,  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  best  possible 
resalts ;  he  will  certainly  find  nothing  to  grumble  at  on  the 
score  of  economy. 

Dr.  Sternberg  does  aU  his  photographs  bysunlii^ht,  using 
a  heliostat,  to  give  the  rays  of  lis^ht  a  constant  direction. 
Doubtless  this  method  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other, 
when  it  can  be  adopted ;  bat  in  this  country  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  sunlight,  together  with  the  mists  that 
frequently  obscure  the  air,  compel  us  to  fall  back  on 
artificial  light  for  microscopic  photography  ;  yet  we  can 
confidently  assert  that  the  best  work  of  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish photo-micrographers  has  never  been  excelled  in  any 
country.  We  do  not  speak  of  difficult  feats  :  in  thi?,  the 
skill  of  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Washington,  is  unrivalled. 
The  duration  of  exposures  in  the  microscopic  camera  varies 
with  each  individual  worker ;  but  most  photo- micrograph  ers 
will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  at  Havana,  using  tv€t  platen 
Dr.  Sternbexg  found  eight  seconds  to  fifteen  seconds  ample 
exposure  for  Zeiss'  ^^  inch  homogeneous  immersion  lens ! 
Using  a  Beck*s  i  inch,  and  an  amplification  of  400  diameters, 
the  exposure  was  almost  instantaneous !  In  fact,  for  low 
powers.  Dr.  Sternberg  tells  us  he  frequently  uses  a  drop- 
shutter.  For  development,  he  prefers  ferrous  oxalate,  a 
developer  not  much  in  favour  here,  and  which  in  our  hands 
seems  more  especially  unsuitable  for  microscopic  work.  A 
peculiarity  of  Dr.  Sternberg's  practice  is,  to  place  the  plate 
in  the  developer,  and  leave  it  there  to  develop  itself,  while 
he  attends  to  the  exposure  of  other  plates.  We  can  hardly 
think  ^  that  the  best  results  can  be  gained  in  this  way. 
Captain  Abney  considers  development  an  art :  most 
practical  men  will  agree  with  him,  and  condemn  Dr. 
Dtemberg's  practice. 

Dr.  Sternberg  follows  Dr.  Woodward  in  dispensing  with 
the  eye-piece  m  photography.  He  uses,  nowever,  an 
aniplifier.  More  light  and  more  rapid  exposures  are  thus 
gained ;  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  good  results  will 
not  follow  the  use  of  the  eye-piece.  We  have  seen 
many  photographs  produced  with  the  eye-piece  that  are 
certainly  equal  to  any  of  Dr.  Sternberg's  ;  but  for  powers 
above  ^-incn  or  |-incb,  it  is  best  to  use  a  long  camera,  and 
discard  the  eye-piece,  simply  for  convenience  sake. 

On  the  subject  of  lenses,  we  are  not  at  one  with  Dr. 
Sternberg,  who  advises  the  use  of  low-angle  lenses  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  work.  Now,  wide-angle  lenses  have 
far  greater  resolving  power  than  low-angle  lenses,  admit 
vastly  more  light,  but  have  less  penetration  and  a  shorter 
working  distance.  Do  these  latter  constitute  any  serious 
objection  to  the  use  of  wide-angle  lenses  ?  We  think  not. 
A  wide-angle  lens  may  be  made  equal  in  penetrating  power 
to  a  very  low-angle  lens,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  using 
a  contracting  diaphragm,  such  as  the  <<  aperture  shutter  " 
of  Mr.  Davis,  author  of  «*  Practical  Microscopy,"  which 
answers  admirably.  True,  the  working-distance  is  not  in- 
creased, but  for  photography  this  does  not  matter.  Our 
own  experience  has  been  that  for  all  purposes,  the  wiilest 
possible  angles  are  best,  A  lens  that  will  resolve  a  diatom 
saUsfaotorily  with  central  light  is  far  less  trouble  to  use 
than  a  low-angle  one,  of  the  same  focal  length,  that  re- 
quires light  of  absurd  obliquity  to  do  the  same  work.  The 
objection  to  the  short  working-distonce  of  wide-angles  is 
duposed  of  by  the  fact  that  cover-glasses  are  now  made 
of  extreme  thinness,  and  objects  can  be  had  specially 
mounted  with  such  thin  covers  that  a  dry  ^-inch  can  be 
focussed  upon  the  object  without  touching  the  cover- 
glass.  However,  Dr.  Sternberg  acknowledges  that  for 
special  work,  requiring  great  resolving  power,  wide-angles 
are  really  necessary.  ® 


In  Fart  If.,  Dr.  Sternberg  tells  us  that  the  plates  have 
been  selected  *'  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
photo-micrographs  are,  how  they  are  made,  and  what 
microscopic  objects  are  best  suited  for  photography,  but 
also  with  a  view  to  conveying,  by  the  pictorial  method^ 
some  elementary  biological  information."  **The  general 
truth  which  these  photo-micrographs  are  intended  to  illas- 
trate  is,  that  the  bwest  living  beings  are  unicellulab  organ- 
isms, and  that  the  tissues  of  higher  plants  and  ammals  are  made 

up  of  CELLS. 

Coming  now  to  the  plates,  we  wish  to  say  (hat,  while 
some  are  highly  commended,  and  others  criticised  leas 
favourably,  they  are  all  good;  not  one  is  unsatisfactory. 
In  fact,  all  the  plates  represent  in  the  most  truthful  manner 
the  appearance  of  the  objects  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 
Evidently  the  originals  hi^ve  lost  little  by  reprodaction  in 
heliotype. 

We  would  call  attention  to  plates  5  and  6,  blood  corpus- 
cles, which  are  remarkably  succesfifal  photographs  of  a 
difficult  subject  Plate  7  has  photographs  of  pollen, 
which  must  not  be  compared  with  photographs  of  flatter 
objects,  as  all  spherical  bodies  are  very  difficult  to  exhibit 
satisfactorily  in  the  microscope.  The  photos  on  plate  8 
show  the  epidermis  of  plants,  and  exhibit  the  stomata,  &c., 
in  a  characteristic  manner.  Dr.  Sternberg  has  been 
exceedingly  successful  with  plate  12,  which  is  a  marvel- 
lous production,  when  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
considered.  It  is  a  photograph  of  the  fourth  square  of 
Moller's  diatom  type-plate,  X  50,  and  exhibits  no  less 
than  90  diatoms,  all  in  sharp  focus.  It  is  a  photograph 
that  speaks  well  for  the  skill  both  of  preparer  and  photo- 
grapher, as  well  as  for  the  splendid  defining  qualities  of 
Powell  and  Lealand's  J  inch. 

For  plates  13, 15,  and  1 6,  we  have  not  such  commenda- 
tion. Good  as  they  are,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the 
defects  of  the  heliotype  process,  we  think  these  photo- 
graphs could  have  been  done  much  better ;  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  superb  photographs  of  the  same  diatoms  1^ 
Dr.  Maddox  will  think  the  coscinodisci  on  plate  15,  poor. 
The  concluding  plates,  illustrating  animal  parasites,  are 
good.  Many  of  ^  these  creatures,  owing  to  their  natural 
transparency,  which  is  much  increased  by  mounting  in 
balsam,  are  difficult  subjects  to  photograph  satisfactorily : 
and  the  brief  exposure  they  require  is  such  that  it  is 
often  hard  to  brins  tbe  negatives  up  to  printing  density. 

We  have  given  out  a  faint  idea  of  the  attractiveness 
and  value  of  the  work.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  begin- 
ner who  wishes  not  only  to  amuse  himself  by  photograph- 
ing pretty  objects,  but  also  to  gain  some  valuable  biologi- 
cal knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  on  record 
the  results  of  his  observations ;  while  the  expert  wHl 
read  it  with  interest,  and  also  pick  up  many  a  hint  for 
future  practice.  We  most  decidedly  recommend  all 
engaged  in  photo-micrography  to  obtain  the  work,  which 
is  by  far  the  best  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 


ON  LGKSES. 

BT  W.  E.  DEBERHAll.* 

A  KKW  departure  was  made  by  Steinheil  in  Januaiy,  1867, 
when  he  introduced  the  lens  which  he  called  "  aplanaUc."  I 
think  it  only  just  to  express  my  belief  that  photogFaphic  history 
will  accord  a  place  to  the  genius  displayed  m  the  variooa  intro- 
ductiona  of  Steinheil  only  second  to  tiiat  of  PetzvaL  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  lens  consisted  in  the  glass  of  which  it  was  composed 
beine  of  two  kinds  of  flint— light  and  heavy — instead  of  ouwn 
and  mnt  as  previously.  By  this  means  it  was  possible  to  so  fio* 
reduce  the  spherical  aberration  that  a  much  larger  aperture  ooold 
be  employed  than  with  any  previous  cemented  photographio 
combination.  This  lens,  widi  a  power  of  light  unequuled  in 
any  previous  combination — except,  of  course,  uie  portnit  lens-* 
had  its  field  considerably  flattened,  and  embraced  a  rather  wide 
angle.    The  instrument  is  symmetrical — ^that  is,  the  back  and 

•  Continued  from  page  285, 
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front  ire  alike.  The  lens  has  had  the  stnoerest  flatteiy  bestowed 
upon  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  imitated  by  all  the 
leading  photographic  opticians.    Differenoes  of  wozlmjiaship,  of 


Steiohen's  «  Aplanatio  " 
hooBp  rapid  Ibtm. 


Steinhdl's  Widt-angle 
••Aplaaatfcs." 


odurse,  influence  the  results  prodaoed  by  different  makers,  bnt 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  Improvement  has  arisen  from 
any  littto  Tariations  from  the  <»lginal  oaJcoUiiioDs  that  may  have 
been  adopted  by  any  particular  manufacturer.  The  landscape 
and  wide^mgle  aplanatics  by  the  same  optician  have  met  with 
Bunilar  flattering  treatment  by  other  macers,  tiioogh  not,  per- 
haps, to  so  great  an  extent. 

We  now  come  to  another  lens  of  Steinheil's  which  is  as  yet 
■caroely  known  in  this  country.  It  is,  or  rather,  they  are--for 
there  are  two  distinct  vsrieties— stalled  the  '*  antiplanatie."  One 
of  them,  called  the  "group  antiplMiatao,"  consists  of  two 
oomented  combinations  set  so  closely  together  as  only  just  to 
aDow  oi  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm.  The  frontlens  is  of 
ahorter  focus  than  that  of  the  whole  combination.  The  back 
lens,  whan  looked  through  diagonally,  diminishes  very  power* 
f  u%,  and  lengthens  out  the  side  pencils  of  light  proport&nsUy. 


StdnheiPs 
«  Qroup  Aatiplanatio." 


8MBh«ll*s 
<«fortratt  Anttplasatlo.'' 


By  tliis  means  the  field  is  maeh  flattened,  and  the  spherioal  aber- 
ration is  so  fur  remedied  that  it  has  an  angolar  apertore  pving 
arapidi^  about  equal  to  what  would  be  No.  2^  on  the  umversal 
systom— less  than  half  that  of  an  ordinary  rapid  portrait  lens. 
Ko  doubt  it  will  work  better  with  rather  asmsller  openingi  but 
for  large  portraits  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  desirable  to  use  a  stop 
giving  more  rapidity  than  No.  3;  and  with  our  modem  rapid 
plates  smiJler  stops  than  this  are  generally  employed.  For  ordm- 
aiy  porinlt  use  it  seems  to  me  to  be  avery  sniMle  instrument. 
However,  1  should  judge  that  it  is  rather  a  diflloult  and  expen- 
sive instrument  to  construct;  but»  unless  other  makers  are 
deterred  by  ^ese  considerations,  I  idiould  by  no  means  be  sur- 
prised te  find  it  largely  adopted  as  a  model. 

The  ao-callsd  "portrait  antiplMiatio "  has  the  back  elements 
separated  like  that  of  Petsval ;  but,  like  the  group  antiplanatio 
and  the  orthoseopic,  the  back  as  a  whole  is  negative.  Astigma- 
Mma  bm  basn  wondevfoUy  got  rid  of ;  but  thsn  ii  in  amouat 


of  curvature  of  field  which  renders  it  unfit  for  working  upon  a 
laige  field,  for  which,  however,  it  is  not  intended. 

Lenses  there  are— «nd  very  good  ones,  too,  some  of  tbem^ 
bearing  other  names  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  some 
photographer  may  think  that  I  have  omitted  speaking  of  his  pet 
mstrument.  If  he  will  carefully  examine  that  instrument, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  he  wiU  find  it  included  in  one  of  the 
iypea  described.  Where  the  difference  ia  not  marked,  and  the 
particular  details  of  construction  have  not  be«i  published,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  be  here  specified. 

Having  now  gone  thr:>ugh  these  types,  the  question  ariseB^> 
**  What  is  the  best  lens  to  use  for  any  particular  purpose  ? "  To 
say  that  for  rapid  portrait  work  the  Petzval  form  stiU  holds  its 
own,  and  that  for  landscape — ^when  rapidity  is  not  required'— 
the  old  single  view  lens  is  hard  to  beat,  seems  to  suggest  that  no 
improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  last  forty  years.  It  is, 
however,  in  lenses  for  other  purposes  that  improvements  have 
taken  place.  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  de- 
lineation of  any  particular  subject^  hiduding  near  and  distant 
bbjects,  irrespective  of  sise  of  picture,  that  mil  be  best  secured 
by  a  lens  of  short  focus.  If  it  be  desired  to  cover  a  certain 
^ized  plate,  and  there  be  a  latitude  in  the  amount  of  subject  to 
be  induded,  or  in  the  distance  from  which  it  may  be  photo- 
graphed, choose  a  lens  of  long  focus.  This  is  psrttculany  the 
case  wiUi  instantaneous  views,  where  a  small  stop  cannot  be 
employed,  and  for  these  reasons : — ^The  field  of  a  lens  such  as 
bmst  be  used  is  always  curved.  Now  the  longer  the  focus  the 
larger  the  curve^  and  a  line  of  any  given  length— the  side  of  tfaa 
plate— will  line  nearer  to  the  droumf  erence  of  a  laige  drde 
than  of  a  small  one.  The  views  of  yachts  in  full  sail  now  shown 
were  taken  with  a  Steinheil  wlanatio  of  about  seventeen  inches 
focus.  The  length  of  the  plate  ii  about  one-half  that  of  the 
focus. 

For  portraiture^  for  the  same  reasons,  flatness  of  the  curve  d 
definition,  less  departure  from  the  focal  plane,  and  the  use  of  as 
long  a  focus  lens  as  will  take  the  subject  of  the  required  siie^ 
will  conduce  to  the  general  sharpness  of  the  result.  An  oc- 
casional objection  to  the  use  of  a  long  focus  lens  for  portraiture  is, 
that  in  certain  weather,  espedslly  in  towns,  the  fog  or  illuminated 
smoky  atmosphere  between  thelens  and  Uie  sitter  destroys  the 
brightness  of  the  image^  and  the  nearer  the  subject  can  be  ap* 
proaohed,  the  less  this  is  felt. 

For  copying  flat  surfaces,  to  avoid  the  curved  field,  tha 
lounger  the  focus  the  better,  and  I  think  that  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose a  lens  might  be  introduced  having  its  normal  fleld — tiiatfor 
pwaUel  rays— oonvex.  Astignaatlon  and  sphericsl  abenatioB 
might  abound,  but  stoppuoig  down,  would  do  a  great  deal  to  get 
rid  of  these  evils,  and  for  even  delineation  all  over  the  picture, 
it  is  better  to.  be  m  a  rather  bad  focus,  than  to  be  a  long  way  aiU 
from  a  very  good  one.  For  architsotairal  subjects  there  an  to 
choose  from,  the  flatter  curves  of  the  modem  lenses  made  i^on 
the  symmetncal  aplanatic  plan,  and  the  rounder  curves  of  tfaa 
earlier  lenses  that  have  been  described.  For  very  wide  angles  the 
rounder  curves  have  an  advantage  in  transmiMang  more  Ught 
towards  the  edges  of  the  field,  as  it  strikes  the  lens  nesrly  at 
right  angles,  and  so  less  ii  lost  by  refiection.  The  flatter  lenses^ 
however,  have  less  spherical  abenation,  and  thus  permit  el  a 
luFfpr  cUaphragm  being  used ;  but  when  a  v^  wide  aagle  fii 
desired — ^unless  in  the  case  of  an  interior,  or  with  the  sides  of 
the  subject  advancing  considerably— a  s^nallstop  Is  absolutdy 
necessary  for  good  d«anition. 

In  addition  to  the  panel  portraits  taken  with  the  single  Grubb 
lens,  I  have  here  some  of  tne  same  sise  taken  with  the  Steinheil 
aphmatic,  and  some  promenades  with  a  very  similar  instrument 
—the  eniyscope  of  voigtliiader.  Here  arealso  photograj^  of  a 
sitter  with  accessories  and  soenie  backgrounds,  taken  witn  eight 
different  lenses  without  altering  the  position  of  the  camera. 
These  were  all  worked  with  apertures  No.  8  on  the  universal 
system,  uidit  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  diifcrsnoe  in  the 
results  when  thus  brouglit  to  the  ssme  level.  The  lenses  are 
portrait  lenses  bv  two  good  makers— a  Euryscope,  a  French 
lens  on  the  Steinheil  aplanatic  pattern,  an  antuilKnatIc  portralti 
and  an  antiplanatic  groups  both,  of  course,  by  SteinheQ.  *  Here 
are  also  some  scenes  taken  by  Mr.  Haddon  with  a  euryscope  of 
eight  inches  focus.  Althouj^  the  plates  are  nesriy  of  the  same 
length  as  the  focus  of  the  lens^  the  oefinition  is  remsticably  good. 
Of  course^  when  this  angle  is  Induded,  a  small  stop  is  used. 

Adiemlum.'^l  have  been  leqaested  by  a  member  to  state  how 
to  calculate  the  focus  of  two  lenses  when  combined  in  a  doublet. 
Make  the  focal  lengtii  of  each  lens  the  denominator  of  a  fraction 
whose  nusMvatorii  vsity,  and  add.    Tq  those  niiaogiistoned  to 
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arithmetical  calculatioosy  an  example  may  make  it  dear.  Say 
that  two  leuses,  one  of  12-inoh  and  the  other  of  lO-inch  focuB,  are 
to  be  combined.  Add  ,\  to  ^  by  bringing  them  to  a  common 
denominator;  thatifl^  ^+^=6o-  Now  reverse  the  fraction 
^=5^,  and  the  lens  is  found  to  have  a  focoa  of  5fV,  or  juat 
ulider  5^  inches. 

If  one  of  the  lenses  be  a  concave,  the  operation  is  similar.  Let 
the  convex  lens  be  of  5  inches  focus,  and  the  concave  one  6  inches 
negative ;  then  i — i=^s — ^=A*  ^®  compound  has  a  focus 
of  30  inches*  Separating  the  lenses  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
result,but  not  to  an  extent  likely  to  mislead  the  photographer, 
who  wishes  to  provide  himself  with  a  set  of  lenses  of  different 
length  of  focus. 


Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  is  not  the  only  artist  of  reputa- 
tion who  baa  spoken  in  glowing  terms  as  to  the  valae  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  new  book.  **  Picture  Making  by 
Photography"  is  one  of  those  works  from  which  every 
photographer  can  learn  somethmg  of  real  value. 


[  A  farther  note  from  Dr.  Y ogel  regarding  his  process  of 
photographing  coloors  in  their  true  proportion  well  be 
found  on  page  291,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state 
that  we  may  shortly  hope  for  valuable  information  as  to 
the  application  of  Dr.  Vogel's  methods  to  gelatine  plates. 
In  a  private  letter  he  writes : — '*  After  my  first  experiments 
I  dare  not  yenture  to  hope  that  I  could  do  the  same  with 
the  gelatine  plates  as  with  the  wet  collodion  process.  But 
now  ]  hare  tried  a  new  dye,  made  by  myself,  a  derivative 
of  aniline.  This  dye  sensitizes  gelatine  emulsions  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  not  only  for  green  and  yellow, 
but  also  fci  orange  and  red,  and  whilst  all  dyes  added  to 
emulsions  diminish  the  general  sensitiveness  for  white 
light,  this  new  dye  improres  their  general  sensitive- 
ness and  the  intensity  of  the  picture.  The  plates  covered 
with  the  dye  are  not  only  yaluable  for  reproducing  oil 
paintings,  but  also  for  portraits,  for  red-haired  and 
freckled  faces,  rariegated  costumes,  &c." 


New  applications  of  photography  to  science  are  con- 
istantly  being  made,  and  such  photographic  observations 
as  those  of  M.  Heury  on  the  position  angles  of  yarious 
double  stars  will  acquire  increasing  value  as  time  goes  on, 
and  other  records  are  obtained  which  throw  light  on  such 
yariations  as  may  take  plaoci  and  thus  lead  to  the  formula- 
tion of  general  laws. 

Dr.  Frolich,  of  Berlin,  continues  his  researches  as  to 
the  fluctuations  of  the  solar  heat,  and  he  finds  that  the  in- 
crease which  was  noticed  during  August  last  was  accom- 
panied by  a  notable  diminution  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 


The  Amerijon  Druggist  tells  us  that  a  useful  aubstitute 
for  celluloid  may  be  made  as  follows,  and,  moreover,  the 
new  preparation  is  not  combustible.  Dissolve  200  parts 
of  casdne  in  50  parts  ammonia  and  400  parts  of 
water  ;  then  add  240  parts  of  quicklime,  150  of  acetate  of 
alumina,  60  of  alum,  1,200  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  100  of 
.linsee4  oil*  The  ingredients  are  mixed  by  a  rolling 
machine,  and  articles  moulded  of  the  paste  are  bardened 


by  immersion  in  a  bath  composed  of  water  100  pads, 
gelatine  6  parts,  and  phosphoric  add  10  parts.  Celluloid 
is  an  excellent  material  lor  making  photographic  dishes. 

The  English  public  are  behind  the  French  in  apprecia- 
tion of  art.  The  Paris  Illustration  published  last  week  a 
special  number  containing  the  priodpal  pictures  exhibited 
in  the  Salon,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  similar  enterpriae 
on  the  part  of  the  Graphic  or  Illustrated  London  News  would 
lack  support,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but, 
strange  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  whole  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Illustration  have  been  produced  by  photo- 
(praphy,  the  paintings,  of  course,  having  been  photographed 
before  they  left  the  studios.  Over  here  artists,  as  a  rule, 
show  a  singular  disinclination  to  have  their  pictures 
photographed ;  but  whether  this  arises  from  prejudice,  or 
from  some  idea  that  a  photograph  would  interfere  with  the 
engraver's  province,  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  also,  that  the  Meisenbach  process,  which  has  been 
used  to  produce  the  illustrations  referred  to,  would  not 
suit  our  English  printing.  On  the  highly  glazed  surface, 
never  damped  as  is  the  case  with  our  printing,  and  with 
the  best  quality  of  ink,  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 
These  conditions  appear  at  present  to  be  unattainable  in 
England.  This  is  a  pity,  as  photography  in  illustrated 
periodicals  is  in  consequence  heavily  handicapped. 


In  a  recent  number  of  a  Oerman  illustrated  paper—the 
lUustrirte  Zeitung — there  is  a  notable  instance  of  what  the 
Meisenbach  process  is  capable— a  picture  of  the  military 
manoeuvres  at  Hamburg  from  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph. In  appearance,  it  much  resembles  Spragoe's  ink 
photos.  The  point  worthy  of  att  ention  is,  however,  that 
it  has  been  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  the  engravings  on  wood  in  the  same 
number. 


The  latest  claimant  to  the  honour  of  discoyering 
photography  in  natural  colours  is  an  engraver  at 
Versailles,  who,  according  to  the  Standard^  asserts  that  he 
is  able  to  reproduce  '*  the  colours  of  the  body  or  landscape 
photographed."  The  Standard  refuses  to  believe  this 
assertion,  observing  that  *^a  photograph  is  practically  a 
detailed  shadow,  and  that  a  photograph  could  be  taken 
which  should  preserve  the  green  of  the  trees,  the  hue  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky,  together  with  the 
tints  of  dresses  and  such^  like  matters,  seems  incredible.** 
So  it  does ;  but  could  not  the  Standard  have  found  a  better 
deOnition  of  a  photograph  than  a  **  detailed  shadoir?'' 
Surely  a  picture  in  which  only  the  parts  actually  illumin* 
ated,  of  course  in  varying  degrees,  is  anything  but  a 
shadow. 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic 
wanted  some  information  as  to  the  posdbility  of  taking 
instantaneous  pictures  from  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage  travelling  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hoar.  In  com* 
menting  on  the  matter,  we  stated  that  most  snoceesful 
photographs  of  tnuns  proceeding  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
had  been  taken  end  on.     Tbia  statement  has  surprised 
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another  oonrenpondent,  who  Mys  the  information  is  new  to 
him.  '*  After  hearing,"  he  remarks,  **  of  hoise-racing 
being  pbotographically  recorded  ;  reading  of  the  UniTersity 
boat  race  being  thas  pictured ;  seeing  some  wonderfnl  ac- 
count of  a  flying  swallow  being  tsken,  and  a  shell  from  the 
100-ton  gun  being  so  flashed  o£f,"  he  was  little  prepared 
"  to  find  that  snch  a  proeaic  subject  as  the  broadside  of  an 
ordinary  train  had  not  even  been  decently  done.*^  We 
opght,  perhaps,  to  add  that  M.  Grassin^s  photograph  of  the 
'*.JKord"  express  taken  near  Boulogne  is  the  best  broad- 
side picture  we  know ;  in  it  the  steam  is  seen  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  aboTo  the  train,  distinct  puffs  marking  the 
piston  strokes  for  a  distance  equal  to  five  coaches. 


JMr.  B.  A.  Proctor's  statement— recently  noted  in  these 
pages — ^that  photography  is  of  the  highest  yalue  in  con- 
nection witJi  sun  spots,  received  confirmation  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.  A  paper 
on  **  Son  Spots  :  their  Birth  and  Changes,"  read  by  the 
Bey.  S.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S ,  was  illustrated  by  ninety  photo- 
graphic transparencies ;  and,  referring  to  the  birth  of  sun 
spots,  Mr.  Perry  expressed  an  opinion  that  sufficient 
attention  had  not  been  given  to  photographing  faculse  and 
''  rice  grains,"  for  by  that  means  it  was  very  probable  the 
origin  of  sun  spots  might  be  traced.  Mr.  Ferry  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  Society  when  recommending  it  to  torn 
its  attention  to  solar  photography,  observing  that  if  it  met 
with  the  same  snccees  as  it  had  done  in  stellar  photo- 
gnqpby^  its  son  pictures  would  be  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 


graphy.  We  came  upon  this  quotation  the  other  day  in  one 
of  Dr.  Holmes's  works,  and  we  came  also  on  some  other 
lipes  which  are  of  interest  in  showing  how  we  grow  old  in 
our  portraits.  From  youth  to  manhood :  **  The  artist  takes 
a  mean  little  brush,  and  draws  three  fine  lines,  diverging 
outwards  from  the  eye  over  the  temple.  Five  years.— The 
artist  draws  one  tolerably  distinct  and  two  faint  lines  per- 
pendicularly, between  the  eye-brows.  Ten  years.— The 
artist  breaks  up  the  contours  round  the  mouth,  so  th4t  they 
look  a  little  as  a  hat  does  that  has  been  sat  npon  and  re- 
covered itself,  ready,  as  one  would  say,  to  crumple  up  again 
in  the  same  creases  on  smiling."  Quite  a  little  lessop  on 
retouching. 

The  Archive  mentions  Sn  extraoidinary  period  of 
darkness  which,  it  says,  affected  London  from  Decembe 
24th  to  January  5,  and  our  DU«eldorf  contemporary  also 
states  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period  it  was  impossible 
to  photograph  by  daylight,  even  with  the  most  sensitive 
gelatine  plates.  We  wonder  that  such  a  surprising  pheno- 
menon, extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  week, 
should  have  escaped  our  observation. 


If  a  portion  of  a  gelaUno-bromide  plate  is  at  a  higher 
tempesatare  tlian  the  rest  during  exposure,  that  part 
prores  more  sensitive  than  the  remainder;  while  if  a  piece 
of  ice  be  placed  at  the  back  of  a  plate  so  as  to  considerably 
cool  a  part  of  the  film,  and  exposure  be  made,  a  patch  of 
diminished  density  corresponding  to  the  figure  of  the  ice 
may  be  traced.  These  and  other  interesting  observations 
are  contributed  by  Captain  Abney  to  the  Bulletin  Beige. 
Tliat  the  characteristic  properties  of  sensitive  bromide, 
like  those  of  phosphorescent  compounds,  should  be  ex- 
alted by  heat  up  to  a  certain  point,  seems  to  afford  some 
confirmation  of  Carey  Lea^s  almost  forgotten  theory  of 
actinism  (see  our  voL  for  1867,  p.  272).  We  shall  probably 
sa  J  something  more  next  week. 


The  Laxly  Telegraphy  in  referring  to  portraiture  at  the 
Academy,  says :— *'  The  modern  portrait  painter  is  on 
his  mettle,  and  labours  sedulously  to  do  his  best, 
ss  though  he  were  aware  that  the  Sun  was  among  hii 
utters,  taking  notes,  and  that  *  faith,'  he  wculd  ^prent 
them.'  Photography,  so  far  from  being  the  rival  and  the 
foe  of  the  really  good  portraitist— it  is  true  that  it  utterly 
slays  the  mediocre  and  the  bad— is  his  counsellor  and  his 
friend.  It  shows  him  quite  as  many  excellences  to  be 
imitated  as  defects  to  be  avoided." 


If  we  may  judge  by  the  opening  ceremony  at  the  Health 
Exhibition,  less  interest  will  be  taken  in  this  year's  show 
than  in  that  of  1883.  The  collection  on  view  is  a  most 
miscellaneous  one ,  most  of  the  objects  having  only  a  remote 
or  strained  relation  to  the  ostensible  objects  of  the  ex- 
hibiton.  While  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  wu  uttering 
somewhat  stale  platitudes  about  international  exhibiUons, 
the  camera  was  at  work ;  but  as  the  light  was  not  vei^ 
bright,  and  the  atmosphere  inside  the  building  was  some- 
what hasy,  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  results. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  contributes  to 
Nature  an  interesting  account  of  a  journey  of  observation 
he  made  in  the  track  of  the  recent  earthquake.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  with  him  a  portable 
camera  and  a  stock  of  dry  plates.  The  wonderfnl  record- 
ing  eye  of  the  camera  would,  if  it  had  been  directed  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  hare  placed  on  record  an  amount  of  detail 
calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  It  appears 
that  a  few  photographic  illustrations  of  the  earthquake 
have  been  secured,  but  no  series  exists  having  much  scien« 
tific  value. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  photographs  is  to  be  pub^ 
lished  by  a  firm  at  Pima— the  reproductions  of  all  the  por- 
traits of  the  Popes  in  the  **  Chronologia  Snmmorom 
Bomanyium  Pontificum,"  permission  to  copy  which  by 
photography  has  just  been  given  by  the  Tatican. 
These  portraits  affect  to  go  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and 
if  some  are  not  genuine,  there  is  no  one  to  dispute  their 
authenticity.  The  collection  is,  at  all  events,  a  valuable 
one. 


"Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise,"  said  Gowper ; 
only  he  spoke  of  painting,  we  believe,  and  not  of  photo- 


The  black  doud  which  recently  passed  over  a  part  of 
Lancashire,  and  darkened  certain  neighbourhoods  for 
about  an  hour,  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  an  aoonmu- 
latton  of  finely-divided  carbon.    The  Kev.  S.  J.  Periy, 
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of  Stonyhnnt  Obserratory,  writes  :^**  At  11.30  the  dark- 
ness was  so  great  that  it  was  foand  impossible  to  read 
eren  bold  print  (small  pica)  close  by  the  window,  and  at 
this  time  a  dense  black  dond  with  a  slightly  yellowish 
tinge  hung  oyer  the  sonth-west  sky ;  the  blackness  being 
most  intense  at  10^  above  the  horizon.  A  11.35  it  became 
somewhat  lighter,  and  at  11.40  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
in  forty  minutes  0*114  inch  of  rain-water  was  collected  in 
onr  rain-gaoges,  the  whole  being  almost  as  black  as  ink, 
and  full  of  fine  carbon  in  suspension.  Uail  that  fell  a 
mile  off  to  the  south-west  by  south,  and  snow  that  fell  on 
the  hills  two  miles  to  the  west,  were  also  black. 


Hydrogen  is  slowly  liberated  by  the  action  of  zinc  on 
water,  and  it  is  conseqnently  unsafe  to  store  oxygen  in 
gas-holders  made  of  zinc.  Lowe,  however,  states  that  if 
li  me  water  is  used  in  the  gas-holder  instead  of  ordinary 
water,  no  hydrogen  is  liberated. 


Applioations  for  Iietters  Patent. 

7190.  Jaspsb  Wettbb,  Engineer,  67,  Strand,  Westminster,  for 
"Improvements  in  the  production  of  coloured  engnvinga, 
photographf,  and  other  images." — A.  commnnioation  to  him 
from  abroad  by  Luomi  Fobquionon,  Bordeaux,  France. — 
Dated  8rd  May,  1884. 

7191.  Alfbbd  Julius  Boult,  823,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
Engineer,  for  '*  Improvements  in  rings  for  contaimng  portraits 
or  the  like.*' — ^A  communication  to  him  from  abroad  by 
Ekjlkubl  Diaxamt,  Budapest,  Hungary. — (Ckimplete  specifl- 
cation.)— Dated  8rd  May,  1884. 


PHOTOQRAPHY  IN  MELBOURNE. 

BT  AN  AHATKUK. 


like  in  England.  There  is  also  an  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  ;  the  professional  one,  1  believe,  is  defnnot.  Far 
advanced  as  the  Colonies  are,  they  are  behindhand  in 
photographic  exhibitions,  for  I  do  not  know  of  one  ever 
being  held  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  they  will  be  inaugurated,  and  perhaps  a 
few  English  photographers  will  be  persuaded  to  exhibit 
examples  of  thoir  famous  pictured,  which  must  be  rpally 
fine,  judging  by  your  excellent  illustrations  and  glowing 
descrrpt:oo8  of  them,  which  I  read  with  great  interest,  ana 
always  regret  when  want  of  ppace  cuts  them  short.  By- 
tbe-way,  it  U  a  groat  pity  that  copies  ot  thrse  pictures  oo 
not  fiod  their  way  out  bore,  for  if  it  were  not  for  jour  sup- 
plements we  should  have  only  a  word  description  of  them. 

A  great  deal  of  rubbish  is  sent  out  here  from  England  and 
the  Continent  as  photographs  of  professional  beauties,  and 
plenty  of  mediocre  landscape  work.     Firut-class  work,  such 
as  you  describe,  we  seldom  see ;  and  then  it  is  only  when 
it  is  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals  who  hsTS 
brought  it  out  from  homo.     It  may  be  argaed  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  ship  good  photographs  of  scenery  out 
here,  as  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  it,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  deficienoy  in  taste  of  the  colonials. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  firm  at  any  time  has 
tried  the  experiment  ?    It  comes  expensive  when  one  has  to 
send  home  for  copies  of  any  particular  pictures  they  may 
want;  wbereast  if  they  could  be  obtained  here,  the  cost  oif 
postage,  &a,  would  buy  an  extra  print.    In  portraiture,  the 
Colonies  are  not  at  all  backward  ;  excellent  work  is  prodnoed 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  some  of  the  studios  are  fitte^d 
up  very  fine.     Competition  is  very  keen  indeed — in  faoti  it 
could  not  be  more  so — and  if  a  reputation  is  to  be  kept  up, 
good  work  must  do  it.    Unfortunately,  the  craae  for  the 
large  over-rotonched  heads  introduced  by  some  American 
firms  at  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  International  Exhibi- 
tions has  been  taken  up  to -a  great  extent,  and  has  been 
sustained  through    some  of  the  Americans   establishing 
themselves  here ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  last.    The  pub- 
lic will  fall  back  upon  those  firms  who  send  out  nothing 
but  genuine  work.    It  is  only  the  rulffar  in  taste  who  are 
attracted  by  loud  work,  that  exists  at  nnt  by  what  efenta- 
ally  kills  it. 


Asa  subscriber  to  your  excellent  journal,  and  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  art  and  science  of  photography,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  few  notes  to  you  from  the  Queen  Oity 
of  the  South,  and  about  which  many  people  in  England 
know  and  hear  so  little.  It  is  the  custom  of  mauT  who 
hare  travelled  a  good  deal  to  use  the  expression,  "1  have 
been  round  the  world,"  who  have  never  set  foot  in  any  of 
the  Australian  Goloniep.  Now,  if  the  colonies  are  left  out 
of  a  trip  round  the  world,  there  is  a  great  gap  in  the  circle. 
But  since  the  P.  and  0.  Company  and  the  Orient  Company 
hare  laid  on  their  splendid  steamers  and  rnn  them  direct, 
travellers  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  colonies 
than  formerly.  New  Zealand  especially  is  very  rich  in 
scenery ;  the  lake  and  mountain,  i  think,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  country  in  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  it|  thooffh  a  representative  series  of  New  Zealand 
views  is  as  jet  a  thing  of  the  future.  There  is  a  firm,  I 
think,  in  Dnnedin}  who  hare  turned  out  some  yery  fair 
work. 

Australia  is  not  rich  in  mountain  and  lake  scenery — 
that  is,  from  a  photographic  stand-point ;  yet  of  virgin  forest 
pictures  there  is  an  unlimited  and  really  undeveloped  field, 
though  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  judicious  jad{p^- 
ment  in  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view,  and  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  light,  to  make  them  meritorious  as 
artistic  productions.  Some  yery  fine  studies  have  been 
turned  out  by  one  or  two  firms  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
Whole-plate  is  the  general  size  for  views  in  the  colonies, 
and  dry  plates  are  almost  exolnsively  used  now  ;  the  days  of 
collodion  were  numbered  months  ago. 
There  are  a  good  many  amateurs  hero,  though  nothing 


THE  GELATINE  PROCESS. 

BT  WILLIAM  BROOECS. 

When  travelling  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country,^  as 
a  rule  1  seldom  pass  a  photographic  studio  without  looking 
at  the  display  of  specimens  exhibited  in  the  window. 
I  myself  think  that  when  the  old  wet  collodion  procesB 
was  in  full  swing,  the  work  generally  was  ipore  eyen,  bat 
it  matters  not  what  process  is  used,  or  is  the  most  fashion- 
able, if  I  may  so  put  it,  muddles  are  always  to  be  found  In 
too  great  an  abundance  in  almost  eyery  town.  I  allude  to 
professional  photographers.  There  are  plenty  who  try  to 
do  everything  they  undertake  to  the  best  of  their  ability— 
and  these  are  the  ones  who  generally  succeed  in  the  end— 
and  others  are  quite  content  to  do  things  with  the  least 
possible  trouble.  1  haye  at  times  oome  across  many  of  the 
fatter  cUuBS,  and  sometimes  I  haye  suggested  to  them,  when 
I  have  seen  a  faul^  that  they  would  get  a  better  result  if 
they  did  so  and  so,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  at  times  I  haye 
had  the  reply,  "  Why,  what's  the  use— people  are  satlsfiad, 
and  why  should  I  take  any  funher  bother  about' it?  It 
pays  me."  And  so  long  as  this  dass  of  photographer  can 
get  an  imaffe  at  all,  neyer  mind  if  it  is  oyer  or  under- 
exx>osed,  it  is  all  the  same. 

1  think  since  the  introduction  ot  gelatine  plates,  many 
more  have  been  induoed  to  go  in  for  photography  for  a 
liying  than  there  were  before. 

Then  there  is  another  dass  of  photographer  who  are 
always  changing  cameras  and  lenses,  and  always  trying 
eyerybody*a  dry  plates,  and  are  satiafied  with  nowng,  and 
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can  neyer  snooeed,  and  try  eyerythiDg  that  is  written 
almost.  Their  resnltB,  I  need  scarcely  aay,  are  anything 
bat  satisfactory. 

There  is  another  clau  who  have  the  instantaneons  craze  ; 
with  them  nothing  is  any  good  without  it  is  instantaneoas, 
as  they  call  it.  Their  productions  are  generally  under- 
eiposed,  and  nothing  done  well. 

Then  there  is  the  other  class  of  photographer  who  are 
photographers  in  every  sense  of  the  word — who  go  steadily 
about  their  work,  and  succeed  with  almost  any  process. 
They  will  tell  you,  if  asked,  that  the  processes  don* t  bother 
them  much,  and  that  they  keep  to  one  make  of  plate,  and 
can  generally  get  on  very  well.  If  one  batch  of  plates 
does  not  work  (juite  so  well  as  the  last,  they  only  have, 
perhaps,  to  slightly  alter  either  the  developer  or  the 
exposure,  as  things  are  generally  right,  and  on  looking  over 
the  work  it  is  generally  to  be  found  all  that  is  needed  as 
far  asour  general  knowledge  of  photography  has  advanced. 

Taking  professional  landscape  photography,  I  think  by  a 
certain  class  there  is  far  woise  work  done  now  than  there 
was  ten  years  since.  I  could  not  but  notice,  when 
in  Oxford  in  the  summer,  the  apologies  for  photographs 
that  were  being  exhibited  in  some  of  the  windows,  and,  say 
the  least  of  them,  they  were  abomin&ble ;  iotendiog  to  re- 
pipsent  the  different  crews  in  their  boats,  they  were  simply 
indistinct,  white  patches  on  a  black  ground,  and  were 
labelled  in  large  letters  *'  Instantaneous."  I  have  often 
wondered  if  such  abominations  ever  find  purchasers. 

In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  plates,  they  were  generally 
over-exposed  ;  at  the  present  time  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  many  are  spoiled  by  under-exposure.  There  has 
always  been  one  weak  point  in  the  way  of  working  gelatine 

SilateiB,  and  that  is,  striving  to  bring  them  up  "with  one 
evelopment  I  myself  prefer  to  bring  up  the  image,  and 
not  stnve  after  density,  and  then  intensify  with  pyro  and 
silver.  By  my  method  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  very  easy, 
and  without  the  slightest  risk.  After  the  plate  has  been 
well  washed  from  the  hvpo,  place  it  in  a  weak  solution  of 
sdam  and  citric  acid  solution. 


Stock  Solution* 

Satturated  solntion  of  alum 
Citric  acid...        •••        ••• 


••• 


10  ounces 
1  ounce 


For  the  solution  above  named,  I  dilute  one  part  to  four  of 
water,  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  it  about  five  or  six 
minutes,  in  the  meantime  place  in  a  developing  cup  about 
(say  for  a  small  plate)  two  drms.  of  the  stock  solution  of 
alum  and  citric,  and  plate  in  it  about  four  grains  of  pyro ; 
when  dissolved,  add  a  few  drops  of  about  a  twent-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Take  the  plate  out  and  apply 
same  as  intensifying  a  wet  plate ;  as  the  pyro  changes 
colour,  the  colour  will  be  imparted  to  the  film,  which,  is  of 
no  oonsequence.  When  sufficient  density  is  obtained,  well 
wash,  and  place  in  the  hypo  bath  for  a  few  minutes  ;  wdl 
wash,  and  again  place  it  in  the  alum  and  citric  solution ; 
dilute,  to  dear  it.  On  examination,  the  character  of  sul- 
phate will  be  found  to  have  changed— it  will  have  the 
l^pearance  of  an  ordinary  wet  plate.  The  thinnest  nega- 
tive 18  amenable  to  this  treatment  All  this  can  be  done 
in  the  daylight.  It  is  best  done  before  the  negative  has 
|>een  allowed  to  dry. 


RAPID  VMRSV8  SLOW  DEVELOPMENP. 

BT  E.  BBIQHTICAN.* 

ThS  advocates  of  rapid  development  invariably  object  to  alow 
development,  first,  on  account  of  the  extra  time  required,  and 
aeoondly,  on  the  ground  that  developing  slowly  causes  a  dia- 
oolpuration  of  the  gelatine  film.  Now,  as  to  the  little  extra 
time  required,  this  surely  should  be  no  objection  to  the  amateur, 
^o  works  for  the  love  of  the  art ;  a  few  minutes  more  or  less 
•pent  on  eaoh  picture  certainly  riiould  form  no  objection.  I 
readily  admit  that  a  very  protracted  development  may  cause 
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alight  dtacoiourattoB,  but  cannot  consider  this  as  any  aerious 
drawback,  beoauae  auch  diaoolouFation  may  readily  be  removed 
by  a  abort  immersion  in  the  alum  and  dtrio  add  solution  ;  more* 
over,  the  advantages  of  developing  alowly  are  so  great,  that  they 
would  far  outweigh  the  diaadvantage  of  a  alight  ataining  of  toe 
film,  even  supposmg  auch  stain  to  be  permanent  and  not  remov- 
able. 

A  alow  development  undoubtedly  gives  a  (preater  raog^  of 
gradation  between  the  high  lights  and  deepest  ahadowa,  and  as 
we  have  in  nature  an  infinite  number  of  gradations,  it  follows 
that  a  alow  development  will  give  a  better  and  truer  rendering  of 
a  subject  than  a  rapid  one. 

In  order  to  develop  slowly,  three  courses  are  open  to  ua :  we 
may  use  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  or  a  amall  proportion  of 
ammonia,  or  may  add  the  ammonia  gradually,  adding  it  by  sue- 
ceaaive  amall  doaea,  until  the  desirad  amount  6f  denaity  and 
detail  are  obtained.  This  latter  ia  the  method  I  invariably  adopt, 
and  conaider  it  givee  by  far  the  most  aatiafactory  results,  as  it 
enables  ua  to  have  entire  control  over  the  development,  to  avoid 
fog,  and  obtain  brilliaricy  combined  with  delicacy  and  aoftnesa ; 
and,  moat  important  of  all,  enables  ua  to  correct  errora  of  expo- 
sure. 

In  the  inatructiona  isaued  l^  moat  manufacturera  of  gelatine 
platea,  we  are  told  to  add  certain  quantitiea  of  pyro,  bromide, 
and  ammonia  ;  then  if  the  picture  fiashea  out  and  ahowa  aigna  of 
over-expoaure,  we  are  directed  to  apply  more  bromide,  or,  in 
other  .words,  when  the  picture  ia  half  spoilt,  we  are  to  do  what 
we  can  to  prevent  ita  total  lose. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  method  of  proceedmg  is 
totally  wrong,  as  it  ia  building  up  a  picture  on  an  imperfect 
foundation,  for  when  once  a  tnoe  of  foe  has  made  ita  appearance 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  auoceaafuUy  carry  we  development  further, 
without  adding  to  the  fog  to  a  greater  or  leaa  extent ;  but  by 
alow  development,  even  if  a  plate  haa  been  exposed  five  timea 
longer  than  neceaaarv,  it  is  poaaible  to  produce  a  negative  without 
the  alightest  trace  of  fog,  and,  moreover,  without  any  loaa  of 
brilliancy,  and  in  fact  equal  in  every  reapect  to  one  which  haa 
received  only  the  normal  exj^oaure. 

Now,  aa  an  ounce  of  practice  ia  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  I 
propose  to  expose  three  plates  under  a  transparency,  to  one  of 
which  I  will  give  5  seconds*  exposure^  to  the  second  50  seconds, 
and  to  the  thud  100  seconds,  or  10  and  20  times  the  oonreot  ex« 
poeure. 

I  can  admit  that  for  the  professional  photographer,  working  in 
the  study  with  the  light  under  control,  he  may  so  aocuialely 
time  his  exposures  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  auch  care- 
ful and  cautioua  development ;  but  with  amateura  who,  like  my- 
aelf,  practiee  upon  all  claaaea  of  aubjecta,  under  all  conditiona  of 
light,  errora  of  expoaure  muat  occur ;  but  if  we  observe  the  rule 
<rf  always  giving  a  full  exposure,  and  developing  slowly,  not  a 
single  plate  ahould  be  lost. 

Uk  addition  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  thua  working,  the  re* 
suits  obtained  are  certainly  auperior  to  those  1^  rapid  develop- 
ment, having  the  gdock  and  brilliancy  chancteriatic  of  a  good 
wet  plate. 

Next  as  to  formula  for  developer.  I  usually  keep  two  stodc 
solutions. 

No.  1 

Pyrogallio  acid ...    1  os» 

Bronude  of  ammonium      •        ...    ^  oz. 

Citric  add     •        ..*    80  grains 

▼rater  ..•        •«.        .*.        •••        ...    c  oib. 


Ammonia 
Water 


No.  2 


.•« 


.*• 


••• 


**• 


1  OS. 
7  OBB. 


To  develop  a  half  plate,  take  i  ouncea  of  water  to  iridch  is  added 
1  dram  of  No.  1 ;  immerse  the  plate  in  this  solution,  and  allow 
it  to  soak  for  a  moment  or  two.  Next  meaaure  out  one  dram 
of  the  No.  2  aolution,  one  fourth  or  quarter  dram  of  whidi  Is 
-poured  into  a  meaaure  and  miud  with  t^e  pyro  aolution,  in 
which  the  plate  haa  been  aoaking ;  this  aolution  ia  again  poured 
upon  the  plate,  and  if  auffidently  expoaed,  the  higher  lighta  wHl 
alowly  appear,  but  without  much  density ;  a  aecond  quarter  drachm 
of  ammonia  is  next  added  aa  before  ;  with  thia  addition  the  more 
brilliant  lialf  tonea  will  make  their  appearance,  and  the  higher 
lights  gain  a  little  additional  denaity.  The  third  quarter  drachm 
of  ammonia  is  then  added,  when  the  details  and  faint  half  tones 
will  gain  in  force ;  the  remainins  portion  of  ammonia  being 
added,  the  fainteat  half  tonea  will  be  brought  out  and  the  high 
lights  have  gained  the  full  densi^  \  the  resultiiig  pieture  bsingf 
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as  far  as  development  k  oonoemed,  all  that  oould  be  desired.  In 
the  event  of  considerable  over-exposure,  the  first  or  second 
addition  of  ammonia  may  be  sufficient  to  fully  develop  the 
picture,  and  give  full  density,  in  which  ca^e,  of  course,  no  further 
addition  should  be  made. 

I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  (he  formula  I  have  given. 
Any  good  standard  formula  may  be  used,  but  the  one  great 
point  of  importance  is  to  commence  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
unmonis,  adding  it  by  successive  small  doses  until  the  desired 
result  is  obtained. 


DRYING  PLATES   WITH   CALCIDM   CHLORIDE. 

BY  THOMAS  S.   HAMILTON. 

I  AM  ashamed  of  the  nanghty  words  I  used  formerly  when 
engaged  drying  my  emulsion  plates,  and  afterwards  in  the 
development  of  them.  Every  method  as  published  I  have 
tried,  with — 1  have  to  confess— indifferent  success,  for  I 
seldom  escaped  without  markings  and  spots  on  the  films, 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  word-—*'  carelessness  I "  But  humanity 
seeks  not  to  be  troubled  with  care,  and  a  little  latitude  is 
•*  so  delightful ! '' 

'Ilie  dried  air  current  being  my  bugbear — for  all  those 
nasty  things  it  did— I  determined  to  do  without  it  To 
that  effect  I  stopped  up  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  my  drying- 
box,  making  it  as  air-tight  as  possible,  and  distributed  in 
mz  deep  saucers  four  pounds  of  calcium  chloride,  placing 
one  on  each  alternate  end  of  the  shelves,  after  which  the 

Slates  were  put  in,  and  the  box  closed.  The  plates  were 
ry  in  sometime  less  than  forty- eight  hours;  and  two 
more  batches  of  fifteen  whole-plates  each  were  dried  with- 
out touching  the  calcium,  nor  was  it  taken  from  the  box 
nntil  required  for  duty  again,  when  it  was  turned  oat  of 
the  saucers  into  a  drying- pan — a  f  ryinff-pan — to  evaporate 
slowly  over  the  hot  plate  of  the  Kitchen-range,  and 
Replaced  in  the  unwashed  saucers  when  on  the  point  of 
crystallizing. 

-  Chrome  idom  was  used  in  the  emulsion  in  the  proportion 
recommended  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  *^  Photography 
with  Emulsions." 

This  method  of  drying  is  simple— for  any  box  that  is 
air-tight  can  be  used,  and  it  is  a  certainty— for  the  plates 
are  uniform  and  dean  to  the  edges.  For  the  past  six 
months  I  have  dried  in  this  manner  without  a  failure,  and 
I  will  never  again  ruffle  my  temper  in  the  attempt  to  dry 
air  that  will  not  dry  plates  half  so  well  as  act  the  carrier 
for  every  abomination  that  our  too  industrious  "  Biddy  " 
insists  on  driving  under  the  door  and  through  the  key-hole 
of  my  dark-room  with  that  spasmodic  broom  of  ners. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  COHPOSITION  OP  A  PICTURE. 

B7  KOBMAN  MACBETH,  B.B.A.* 

fiAvnro  occasion  to  be  in  London  every  year  seeing  the  Royal 
Academv  and  other  Exhibitions,  I  thought  of  paying  a  visit  to 
this  Society,  and  seeing  that  I  had  been  honoared  with  the  oon- 
fidenoe  you  had  reposed  in  me— adjudging  the  selected  works  of 
the  year — ^I  had  the  desire  of  having  a  friendly  conference,  and 
ittbmittingfop  vour  consideration  a  few  of  the  leading  piindples 
which  operated  in  forming  my  judgment,  and  whi<£  might  be 
deemed  useful  for  further  prosecution  of  such  art  studies.    Con- 

Suently,  I  made  the  offer  through  your  esteemed  Secretary, 
I  it  was  accepted. 

He  had,  I  noticed,  led  you  to^nderstand  that  I  was  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  ''Composition  of  a  Picture,*'  but  beyond 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  I  prefer,  from  a  few  diagrams  which 
formed  the  subject  matter  of  some  old  lectures,  to  make  a  selec-- 
tion  from  them,  and  adapt  them  to  our  present  circumstances, 
explaining  them  simply  in  a  verbal  manner.  Having  had  some 
of  the  topics  presented  in  the  journals  of  photography  last  year, 
in  a  paper  entitled  "  An  Early  Taste  for  Art,'*  I  have  no  wish 
that  what  I  now  give  be  repeated  in  print. 

-w^^"P*!***"7  remarks  to  a  disooone  delivered  before  the  iSoatb  Londoo 
7hMo|iapliio  |fc«ietj  (see  page  m). 


Before  proceeding  to  my  exposition,  permit  me  to  oongratulata 
this  Sooiety  on  the  very  laudable  effort  you  are  now  making  in 
the  direction  of  ihe  art  study  of  composition. 

The  pictorial  is  certainly  an  outcome  of  practical  efforts  in 
photography.  Lately,  when  I  was  asked  by  the  Edinburgh 
rhotographic  Club  to  make  a  design  for  their  diploma,  I  repre- 
sented photography  iu  the  character  of  a  maiden  as  the  daughter 
of  Nature,  Science,  and  Art.  In  the  two  former  she  has 
hitherto  had  great  demands  for  her  assistance,  and  now,  by  her 
extremely  ready  service  in  instantaneous  work,  she  is  becoming 
a  meet  help  for  the  wants  of  fine  art.  But  higher  still  than  being 
an  auxiliary,  to  her  credit  she  is  now  displaying  how  successfully 
the  principles  and  theoiy  of  art  may  be  demonstrated.  I  need 
not  refer  to  any  higher  than  the  composition  and  aerial  perspec- 
tive of  the  work  which  lately  received  the  first  award  of  this 
Society. 

I  trust  that  other  societies  will  follow  the  example,  and  that 
conversaziones  on  ai-t  topics  will  occupy  in  the  future  as  much 
attention  ps  chemistry  has  done  in  the  past. 

In  the  early  history  of  photography  a  transcript  of  any  object 
caught  apby  the  camera  was  such  a  marvel,  one  was  satisfied 
with  any  production  provided  it  was  perfect  in  development 
but  such  has  ceased  to  be  curious,  and  far  less  to  satisfy.  A 
merely  photographic  transcript,  however  perfect  in  itself,  does 
not  constitute  a  picture.  There  must  be  a  speofio  purpose,  an 
object  of  some  meaning  aimed  at,  having  a  principal  point  coii« 
stituting  the  main  feature  of  the  theme,  and  the  subordinates 
following  with  their  respective  values. 

The  compoeiUon  of  a  picture  embraces,  and  is  manifested  in, 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  colour.  The  latter,  colour,  you  have 
nothmj^  to  do  with,  but  by  representation  in  tone.  A.  putting 
or  placing  of  them  together  in  their  respective  values,  in  com- 
bination with  varied  treatment,  constitutes  the  perfection  of 
composition,  and  all  the  more  when  accompanied  with  great 
invention  and  originality.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  photo- 
graphy will  ever  rii^  the  painter's  manipulative  skill  in  sub- 
ordinating accessories,  but  it  will  go  iurther  in  realism,  if  that 
be  an  object,  and  it  is  quite  capable  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  to 
show  how  a  complete  grasp  of  the  spirit  and  theory  of  art  may 
be  fulfilled  ;  but  until  this  is  clearly  enunciated,  it  will  hold  but 
a  veiy  second  place  in  the  department  of  fine  art. 


€mts^aiiiitntt 


SOTn^H  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Will  you  please  allow  me  a  few  lines  to  inform 
intending  contributors  to  the  **  Statham  Testimonial 
Fund  '*  that  the  subscription  list  will  be  closed  to-morrow 
(Saturday),  May  10. — Yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

Hon,  Secretary  and  Treamarer, 

9,  Norfolk  Hoad^  BahUm  LanCy  London, 

THE    PROPOSED     AMALGAMATION     OF     THE 
LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sir,— Does  Mr.  Cobb  seriously  believe  it  is  possible  for 
there  ever  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  Metropolitan  Societies, 
Associations,  and  Clubs?  It  is  unwise  to  prophesy  unless 
one  knows,  but  of  all  the  unlikely  things  I  should  suppofle 
possible  would  be  the  amalgamation  proposed  in  Mr. 
Cobb^s  letter.  Still,  it  must  be  conceded  that^  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  waste  of 
energy  and  needless  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  some 
three  or  four  societies  where  one  might  serve.  A  glance 
at  the  Year-Book  shows  that  in  the  three  societies  named 
there  are  no  less  than  fifty-three  officers,  viz, — 

The  Photographic  Society 25 

The  South  London      16 

The  Photographic  Club        12 

58 

This  does  not  include  the  newer  London  and  Provincial 
Society,  in  which  there  are  some  four  or  five^officers,  and 
in  which  every  member  is  on  the  Committee ;  nor  does  it 
include  the  Amateur  Field  Club,    It  is  true  that  in  the 
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three  societies  Darned  there  are  gentlemen  holdiog  ofiBce  in 
all  of  them,  yet  fifty-three  iDdiyiduaU  might  be  office- 
bearers; whereas,  if  amalgamated,  one  dozen  would  saffice. 
Probably  the  more  serioos  objoction  is,  that  there  are 
three  separate  rents  and  expenses,  representing  a  waste  of 
revenue  quite  safficient  to  maintain  a  house  all  its  own. 

Hie  real  key-note  of  Mr.  Cobb^s  letter  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  too  many  Metropolitan  Societies  ;  and  if  that  is 
his  meaning,  I  readily  agree  with  him. — I  remain,  yours, 
&o.,  A  Member  of  them  All. 


l^tauthitti*  at  S^amim. 

South  London  Photogsapbic  Socibtt. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursdayy  the 
Istinat,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Addphi,  W.C.,  Edwin  Cockino,  Esq.,  Vice-Piesident,  in  the 
chair. 

The  CflAiBMAN  :  It  U  my  most  painful  duty  to  take  the  chair 
at  this  first  meeting  of  the  Society  after  the  lamented  death  of 
our  President,  who<)e  loss  we  must  all  so  deeply  deplore.  For 
twenty-fi?e  years  this  Society  has  existed  under  oue  President, 
and  during  those  long  years  we  have  not  only  entertained 
feelings  of  deep  respect  for  him,  but  1  may  say  love.  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  that  feeling  arose  from  one  great  character- 
istic of  our  late  President,  which  was  that  of  genial,  warm-heurted 
sympathy.  He  was  a  man  who  was  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
Mnnness  which  smoothed  down  angularities,  and  brought  to 
light  the  latent  good  which  was  in  eyeryone ;  after  listening  to 
his  remarks  we  felt  the  tone  of  our  minds  elevated,  and  besides 
the  brighter  view  of  things  which  his  words  inspired,  we  felt 
grateful  and  our  hearts  warmed  towards  the  man  who,  with  such 
unflagging  interest^  had  presided  over  this  Society  from  its  first 
formation. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bbidoe:  It  was  thought  before  this  meeting 
commenced,  that  a  formal  letter  of  condolence  should  be  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  the  family  of  our  late  President,  whose  loss  has 
been  such  a  great  blow  to  l^is  Society  ;  had  this  been  done,  as  a 
matter  of  strict  etiquette  a  chairman  would  have  been  appointed, 
the  minutes  read,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  Our  late 
President's  first  idea  was  duty ;  the  best  way  we  can  do  our  duty 
towards  him  is  by  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Society  in  which 
he  took  such  an  interest.  Mr.  Bridge  then  read  an  extract  from 
the  South  London  Fnss,  which  he  considered  a  fiur  estimate  of 
the  general  esteem  in  which  their  President  was  held.  They  all 
desired  to  be  proposers  of  this  letter  of  condolence,  so  he  would 
«sk  the  meetmff  to  arise  in  mass,  and  an  informal  letter  of 
condolence  would  be  sent  to  the  family. 

The  members  again  having  taken  their  seats,  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  rei^  and  confirmed. 

The  Tbeasureb  said  that  the  Society  was  represented  at  the 
funeral  by  a  great  many  members ;  a  wreath  was  also  sent  by 
the  Society,  which  he  photographed,  a  copy  of  which  could  be 
■een. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A., 
to  deliver  his  promised  lecture  on  "  Composition  "  (see  p.  800). 

Mr.  Macbsth,  after  alluding  sympathetically  to  the  memory 
of  the  Ute  President,  said  a  great  portion  of  the  matter  he  in- 
tended bringing  before  them  would  be  of  a  desultory  character, 
leaving  himself  open  to  questions  which  might  arise  m  the  course 
of  his  speaking,  rather  than  simply  confining  himself  to  writing, 
«nd  thus  more  information  be  contributed.  Continuing,  he 
divided  his  subject  into  seven  different  topics,  viz. — Ist,  the 
field  of  view,  its  boundaries ;  2nd,  Landscape  work  ;  8rd,  Sea 
▼iewB  ;  4th,  Mountainous  views  ;  5th,  Sky  effects  and  arrange- 
ment ;  6th,  Fi^re  subjects ;  7tb,  Portraits. 

In  reference  to  field  of  view  Mr.  Macbeth  said  :  Given  any 
space,  exercises  the  mind  to'  fill  it,  and  the  artist's  power  to  make 
manifest  his  own  individuality.  Every  man  ha^i  a  distinct  way  of 
treating  a  subject,  and  makes  a  proper  field  in  which  to  define  his 
ideas.  The  thought  may  never  have  passed  through  one's  mind 
why  pictures  are  oblong,  not  square.  The  square  shape  was 
then  illustrated,  also  the  diagonal  of  the  square  of  breadth  of 
picture  shown  to  form  the  most  suitable  measurement  for  the 
fen^fth  of  base-line  of  (it.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  by 
saymg  that  either  longitudinal  or  vertical  fields  of  such  propor- 
tions Mid  relationship  must  produce  variety.     When  properly 


filled,  square  proportions  would  be  too  finely  balsnoed.  The 
question  then  arises,  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  filled  ?  AU 
cameras  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oblong  diape 
proportioned  to  the  length,  being  the  diagonal  of  the  square  of 
the  breadth. 

Dividing  thejield, — Divide  an  oblong  into  three  equal  divisions 
by  three  longitudinally,  the  points  where  these  lines  intersect 
constitute  the  principal  points  of  choice  in  the  picture.  The 
principle  is  founded  on  the  mathematical  ratio  of  odd  numbers ; 
when  even  numbers,  such  as  two,  four,  six,  eight  are  employed, 
the  same  difficulties  would  be  met  with  as  in  the  square  form~ 
the  parts  would  be  too  finely  balanced,  an  illustration  of  this 
being  shown.  The  lecturer,  continuing,  said,  take  care  to  keep 
the  principal  object  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  centre,  as  it  is 
always  more  forcible  towards  either  side  than  it  would  be  if  it 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  Divide  the  focussing  glass 
of  the  camera  into  three  or  five,  these  being  the  simplest  sub- 
divisions. Looking  at  nature  over  these,  some  chancteristio 
points  will  be  sure  to  light  on  one  of  these  intersections.  Seven 
divisions  may  be  made,  but  they  are  more  confusing.  Subdividing 
them  by  even  numbers  would  constitute  weak  parts.  Howard's 
"  Sketcher's  Manual,"  now  out  of  print,  is  the  best  work  Mr. 
Macbeth  knew  in  which  these  principles  were  very  fully 
enunciated. 

Landscape, — The  first  thing  when  in  the  field  is  to  determine 
the  base-line  of  picture  desir^.  The  landscape  painter  begins 
his  subject  at  a  fixed  distance  from  where  he  stands  ;  this  Iwse- 
line  should  not  be  less  than  twelve  paces  or  thirty-six  feet  from 
the  position  of  drawing  the  scene.  When  the  camera  is  raised 
to  meet  the  eye,  either  standing  or  sitting,  if  dead  level,  the 
base-line  is  not  likely  to  be  too  near.  Many  landscape  photo- 
graphers dip  the  camera  to  get  more  foreground  than  is  desirable, 
thus  straining  those  portions  of  the  foreground  out  of  their  due 
proportions.  Supposing  the  camera  is  placed  twelve  paces  from 
a  fixed  point,  and  marked  by  some  object  such  as  a  handkerchief, 
let  »ix  places  be  taken  on  each  side  of  this  ;  that  span  forms  an 
angle  of  60^,  anl  constitutes  the  base-line  of  the  picture;  this 
prevents  getting  too  near,  and  defines  the  extent  of  view.  Some 
think  that  the  centre  of  view  is  the  centre  of  picture ;  but  that 
is  very  often,  and  most  desirably,  kept  to  either  side,  with  the 
intention  of  being  on  some  strong  intersected  point ;  *  neither 
should  the  two  sides  in  balance  be  alike,  as  in  photographing  a 
street  view  one  should  slways  preponderate  over  the  other — 
i.e.,  be  more  seen. 

An  illustration  of  the  vsnishing  points  was  then  shown,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  ran  out  of  a  picture  explained. 

Overcharging  the  foreground  was  next  spoken  of,  a  diagram 
showing  three  sizes  of  picture  taken  with  an  instiument,  and 
the  errors  seen  in  photographs  taken  with  wide-angle  lenses 
exemplified  the  radius  of  the  human  eye  being  a  desirable  field. 
Speaking  on  the  importance  of  the  horizontal,  according  to  the 
subject,  so  the  position  of  the  horizontal  line  must  be  placed 
either  towards  the  top  or  bottom.  Where  everything  is  fiat, 
the  horizontal  line  is  placed  low,  affording  space  for  clouds. 

In  photographing  mountainous  districts  it  is  recommended 
to  have  the  line  near  the  top,  thus  allowing  space  for  ravines, 
valleys,  &c.    There  is  not  anything  more  important  in  the  case 
of  rendering  hills,  than  keeping  the  principal  light  on  either  side 
of  the  picture  and  running  diagonally. 

In  tiding  sea  views,  the  horizontal  line  being  low,  allows  space 
for  clouds,  which  are  often  very  beautiful  in  composition  when 
taken  on  the  same  plate ;  but  being  made  parallel  with  the  base, 
should  be  avoided,  especially  where  mountains  are  distant. 
Great  value  may  be  imparted  by  getting  opposing  lines  of  douds 
in  the  composition.  The  skies  may  be  secured  on  separate  nega- 
tives, combinstion  or  double  printing  being  resorted  to.  The 
sky  shade  of  Mr.  Parker  (page  710  of  our  laist  volume)  is  invalu- 
ble  for  coast  scenes  when  the  horizontal  line  is  low,  the  lecturer 
having  succeeded  in  getting  some  very  good  results  in  the  even- 
ing, when  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  long  exposure  to  the  fore- 
ground, the  sky  all  the  time  bei|^  shielded.  The  afternoon  is 
the  best  period  for  making  sky  pictures. 

Figure  Subjects, — The  best  book  on  composition,  the  lecturer 
said,  was  by  Burnett,  the  celebrated  engraver  of  Wilkie's  works. 
No  books  he  had  met  with  were  so  complete  and  reliable  in  giving 
information  on  the  education  of  the  eye,  a  proper  appreciation 
of  light,  shade,  and  colour  in  its  treatment,  as  these.  The 
study  of  the  Dutch  pictures  was  recommended,  particularly 
Teniers  and  Ostade  were  mentioned.  A  careful  stud^  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  new  work  should  also  receive  special  attention.  The 
composition  in  Wilkie's  works  was  next  instanced}  also  lUftael'ii 
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eartoomi.  Spdaking  of  "  The  Blind  Man  at  the  Beautiful  (Hte  of 
the  Temple,  he  said  each  of  the  pillan  there  fonned  fine  inter- 
sections, and  weie  beautifully  filled  by  forma  in  the  shape  of  a 
oroBS.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  repeating  in 
exact  balance,  an  important  point  on  the  other  side  of  a  picture. 
By  keeping  this  in  mind,  and  Uie  intersection  by  odd  numbers, 
photomphetB  would  be  sure  of  getting  variety.  In  visiting  the 
French  Exhibition,  these  principles  were  well  carried  out  in 
pictures  there.  Some  of  these  painters  may  never  have  known 
these  rules,  but  have  been  guided  according  to  them  through 
following  the  works  of  others.  From  exhibitions  we  see  many 
artists,  not  knowing  these  methods,  or  ignoring  such  teaching, 
run  into  many  errors. 

Speaking  of  portraits,  the  lecturer  noticed  there  was  a 
tendency  to  place  the  head  too  near  the  centre  of  the  picture.  A 
good  rule  is  to  let  the  space  from  the  hair  to  the  t^  of  the  pic- 
.  tore  be  one-quarter  the  length  of  the  head  for  an  EngUsh  head 
siae,  25  by  20  ;  the  next  size,  80  by  25,  let  the  distance  be  double, 
that  is,  half  a  head ;  kitoat,  28  bv  36,  thre^^^uarteni  of  the  head; 
and  50  by  45,  a  full  head.  He  should  have  said  something  about 
the  composition  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  Bembrandt,  Turner, 
BubMis,  Velasques,  Beynolds,  Millais,  and  others,  but  time 
would  not  permit.  A  man  should  be  regulated  by  his  own  ideas 
and  feelings,  so  long  as, these  do  not  altogether  violate  such  simple 
gcddee ;  the  recognition  of  such  principles  as  now  laid  before  them 
would  be  ample ;  they  would  be  able  to  produce  immense  variety 
in  form  and  general  interest.  A  luge  number  of  examples  from 
engravings  were  then  shown,  illustrating  where  these  rules  had 
been  observed,  and  where  they  had  been  disregarded. 

The  subject  being  closed,  several  members  put  questions,  which 
Mr.  Macbeth  answered,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  subject. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Downes,  Mr.  Macbeth  stated  that  everything 
depended  in  carrying  out  the  proper  length  at  which  the  subject 
was  to  be  viewed,  and  photographed,  on  length  of  focus  of  lens, 
and  length  of  accommodatioD  in  studios ;  he  strongly  deprecated 
wide-angle  lenses  to  meet  limited  spaces.  By  whatever  means 
employed,  there  should  never  be  over-straining  the  lens,  and  so 
producing  false  effects.  His  own  studio  for  painting  was  85  feet 
long,  25  broad,  and  22  feet  high.  He  could  never  feel  the  true 
aspect  of  his  sitter  without  sudi  accommodation.  As  to  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Baylor's  question  regarding  the  base-line  of  a  full- 
length  portrait,  Mr.  Macbeth  recommended  it  to  be  low,  to  guud 
agamst  the  tendency  of  overloading  the  field  with  too  much 
furniture,  and  the  appearance  (unless  you  represented  a  very 
distant  view  of  the  field  of  picture)  of  making  the  fioor  and 
accessories  on  the  table  all  tumbling  or  sliding  down.  A  very 
distant  view,  and  the  horizontal  line  low,  gave  great  dignity  to 
the  whole  arrangement.  The  painter,  in  contra^tinction  from 
tiie  photographer,  views  his  subjects  from  many  levels,  the  latter 
from  only  one  point.  Hence  the  necessity  of  being  far  from  his 
sitter. 

The  Chaibicak,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
said  he  hoped  societies  in  the  future  would  induce  artists  like 
Mr.  Macbeth  to  accompany  them  into  the  field,  where  they 
might  get  the  advantage  of  practical  illustration  of  the  principles 
set  forth. 

The  vote  being  accorded,  Mr.  Macbbth  said  no  jealousy  ex- 
isted between  himself  and  photographers ;  each  were  only  study- 
ing facts,  and  the  great  object  of  each  is,  who  will  make  the  most 
of  them.  Many  most  excellent  artists  fully  appreciated  photo- 
graphy, and  took  advantage  of  any  assistance  a  photograph  could 
give  tnem.  He  should  be  exoeedmgly  glad  to  come  again  to  tibis 
Society. 

The  Ghaibman  announced  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
visitor,  Mr.  Pancoast,  late  Secretary  of  the  PhotograpMo  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  accorded  a  warm  greeting. 

Mr.  Pancoast  said  he  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  India, 
vuiting  the  Calcutta  Exhibition  en  rmte.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  India  had  such  a  magnificent  collection  of  fine  arts 
been  brought  together  as  on  this  occasion.  Many  of  the  exhibits 
he  photographed,  and  would  send  titiem  some  prints  as  a  token 
of  his  appreciation  of  the  Society. 

The  Chaibxan  announced  that  the  subscription  list  for  a 
suitable  memorial  to  the  late  president  would  dose  on  May  10th. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  June  5th. 


Mr.  J.  Barkbb,  in  reference  to  the  discussion  of  previous 
week  on  definition,  showed  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  with  a 
common  Frendi  portrait  lens  of  4^-inch  back  focus  with  full 
aperture. 

The  ChaibxAN  did  not  consider  a  print  was  sufficient  evidence 
in  itself  of  a  power  of  a  lens ;  it  should  be  compared  under  pre- 
obely  similar  ctrcumstinces  with  a  well-known  and  tested  lens. 

Mr.  J.  Cadbtt,  refering  to  diffraction,  remaiked  that  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  had  said :  "  If  the  diaphragm  is  placed  exactly  at 
the  optical  centre,  no  diffraction  can  tike  place,  however  small  the 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm." 

Mr.  F.  G.  Habt  showed  a  simfde  way  of  locally  removing  matt 
varnish  to  increase  printing  power.  Having  coated  a  sheet  of 
glass  with  matt  varnish,  and  dried  it,  he  pused  it  over  an  un- 
corked bottle  of  ether ;  those  parts  of  the  glass  plate  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  vapour  were  rendered  quite  transparent. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  perfectly  soft  printing 
edges. 

BBISTOL    and    WB8T    07    ENGLAND    AVATBQB    PHOTOGBAPOIO 

A80OCIATION. 

TflB  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Association's 
Studio  on  Wednesday,  28rd  inst..  Colonel  Plitfaib,  Yioe- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries, 

The  Chaibman  called  upDu  Mr.  E.  Brightman  to  read  his 
paper  on  "  Slow  venuM  Quick  Development    (see  page  299). 

The  CflAiBUAN  said  that  Mr.  Brightman,  having  exposed  two 
plates  of  similar  sensitiveness,  one  for  eight  seconds,  and  the 
other  for  eighty  seconds,  and  developed  both  with  successful 
results,  had  demonstrated  that,  ^so  far  as  these  experiments 
were  concerned,  slow  development  possessed  decided  advan- 
tages. He  should  like  to  have  seen  compared  the  development 
of  two  negatives  correctly  exposed,  one  by  slow,  and  the  other 
by  quicker,  development. 

Mr.  Bbiqhtman  said  that  he  should  very  probably  bring  such 
exmaples  at  a  future  meeting,  and  he  thought  the  results  would 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  former  mode. 

The  GflAiBKAN  asked  Mr.  Brightman  if  he  followed  exactly 
the  same  practice  with  regard  to  under-exposed  negatives  ? 

Mr.  Bbiqhtman  replied  that  he  did  exactly,  always  using  the 
same  quantity  of  pyro. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  that  appeared  to  him  to  quite  oppose 
the  usually  accepted  law. 

Mr.  Danibl  said  that  probably  the  effect  produced  was  that 
of  obtaining  full  detail  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  development,  so 
that  such  detaQ  was  really  worked  up  before  the  pyro  was 
sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  ammonia  to  produce  mu<m  density 
in  the  high-lights. 

Mr.  Tbibi  had  generally  considered  that  in  developing  an 
under-exposed  negative,  it  was  desirable  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  pyro. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  next  and  first  exearslon 
meeting  of  the  session  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  17th  May. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  was 
unanimously  paased  to  Mr.  Brightman  for  his  interesting  paper. 


*  IX>NDON  AND  PBOVINOIAL  PflOTOOBAFHIO  ASSOOIATIOV. 

Thb  usual  weeUy  hieeting  of  the  members  was  held  at  Mason's 
Hall  Tavern  on  Thursday,  the  1st  inst,  Mr.  W*  S<  Dbbinhax  in 
the  chair. 


Dundbb  and  East  of  Sootlavd  PfloroGBAPHio  Absooiatiov. 

The  eighth  and  last  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  was  held 
in  Lamb's  Hotel  on  Thursday,  Ist  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Geddbb  preslduig. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  JNa  RoBKBTSON  read  a  paper  on  <' Dark-room  Illamin- 
ation."  Until  lately  he  had  scrupulously  obeyed  the  injonctiona 
accompanying  dry  plates,  and  had  worked  in  ruby  light.  As  the 
result  of  some  experiments,  however,  he  had  entirely  discarded 
ruby,  and  fitted  up  his  dark-room  windows  with  two  thicknesses 
of  cathedral  glass  vrith  a  double  sheet  of  orange  tissue  between. 
The  illumination  of  his  dark-room  was  now  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  he  had  never  enjoyed  such  a  perfect  immunity  from 
fog,  as,  since  the  adoption  of  this  lights  the  result  was  so 
satisfactory  that  he  was  fitting  up  the  same  light  in  his  ooatang- 
room.    A  nearty  vote  of  t^nks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bobertson. 

One  new  member  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Walkeb  kindly  sent  a  collection  of  prints  taken  about 
1856,  which  excited  much  interest,  and  the  fact  that  in  very  few 
of  them  were  signs  of  fading  to  be  detected,  testified  to  the 
carefulness  of  the  manipulation. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
I  Mr.  Walker. 
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Glasgow  Photoqbafhic  Assogiatioit. 

The  annual  bunnesB  meeting  of  the  sosuion  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  Thursday,  2ith  ult.,  Councillor 
BoBEBTSOx  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  session  were  then  elected, 
and  were  as  follows  :— 

Ftetident — Councillor  Robertson. 
Yiee-Pretidents — Messrs.  Robert  Dodd  and  John  Parker. 
Treaturer—liix.  G.  Bell. 
InUrim  Secretary  —Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan. 
CbtfM«i/— Messrs.  J.  Craig  Annan,  W.  Lang,  Jun.,  Geo.  Mason, 
James  McGhie,  J.  Y.  M.  tfoLellan,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Skinner. 

An  outdoor  meeting  was  then  arranged  for,  and  Cadzow 
Forest  (the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  famous  white 
castle)  was  suggested  as  the  place,  and  Gth  of  June  as  the  date. 
The  arranging  of  the  details  was  left  to  the  Council  and  Mr. 
Faloooer. 

Some  business  of  a  private  nature  followed,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  meeting 

Mr.  Falcon  BH  showed  a  number  of  very  good  magic- 
lantern  and  stereoscopic  transparoncieB,  and  also  a  sky-shade. 
This  was  something  like  the  upper  half  of  a  diaphragm,  and 
WIS  composed  of  slips  of  card,  which  could  be  pushed  up  or  down 
to  the  approximate  shape  of  the  sky-line.  This  was  inserted  on 
a  dip  in  the  front  of  the  lens  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
posure, and  removed  just  before  replacing  the  cap. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  votes  of  thanks. 


%)vSk  in  i\t  j$tnbt0. 


PflOTOGRAPHio  SociBTT  OP  Grbat  Bbitain. — ^The  nextordin* 
aiy  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
May  13th,  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mill  East  (the 
summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  being  on  view),  when  papers  will  be  read,  on  **  Observa- 
tions on  Fading,"  by  John  Spiiler,  F.G.S. ;  *'  Illumination  of  the 
Dark- Room,"  by  W.  E.  Debenham ;  and  '^  Commercial  Fabrics 
Suitable  forDark-Room  Illumination,"  by  J.  R.  Sawyer. 

The  Coptbioht  Act. — ^Mr.  Shell  heard  ten  summonses  which 
had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  U.  AY.  Taunt,  photographer,  of 
Oxford,  under  the  Copyright  Act»  against  Canon  Erskine  Chu'ke, 
the  registered  proprietor  of  Church  £elh,  for  publishing  a  colour- 
able imitation  of  a  photograph,  his  property.  Mr.  Dudley,  of 
Oxford,  appeared  for  the  complainant,  and  Mr.  Turner  for 
Canon  Clarke.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Dudley  that  it  was  a  photo- 
gf^h  of  Stw  Nicholas  Church,  Newbury.  Mr.  Turner  admitted 
that  the  illustration  was  taken  from  the  photograph,  but  he 
submitted  that  it  was  not  a  copy,  nor  a  colourable  imitation,  as 
provided  by  the  Act.  Canon  Clarke  had  no  desire  to  infringe 
the  Copyright  Act.  The  photograph  was  sent  by  a  gentleman 
from  Newbury,  with  a  request  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Shell  dismissed 
all  the  summonses,  and  granted  the  complainant  a  case  for  the 
opinion  of  a  superior  court. 

A  Qubbron  of  Abcibnt  Lights. — In  the  case  of  Parker  v.  The 
First  Avenue  Hotel  Company,  heard  in  the  Queen  *s  Bench  on 
Wednesday,  the  plaintiff  had  for  many  yejurs  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  photographer  at  80,  High  Uolbom,  which  is  at  the 
OQiiier  of  Warwick  Court,  and  his  studio  is  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
The  First  Avenue  Hotel  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaintiff's 
premises,  and  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  litigation  in  reference 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  plaintiff's  light.  Mr.  Justice  North 
granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  carrying 
on  their  building  opv^rations  except  in  a  particular  way ;  and  this 
order  was  afterwards  modified  in  the  Court  of  AppeaL  The 
present  application  was  that  a  sequestration  should  issue  in 
consequence  of  this  injunction  not  having  been  obeyed.  Mr. 
Fhilay,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Colt  were  for  thej^aintiff;  and  Mr.  H. 
Matthews,  Q.C.,  and  Mr  Bedall  for  the  defendants.  The 
proceedings  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  technical  and  an  unin- 
teresting character.  But  in  Uie  end,  counsel,  acting  upon  a 
raggestaon  from  the  Benoh,  came  to  an  arrangement  by  wUoh  it 
WIS  said  that  all  further  litigation  would  be  put  an  end  to.  It 
was  mentioned  that  there  were  two  actions  pending^  and  also 
•a  appeal  to  the  Boom  of  Lords  in  one  of  them. 


Thi  Photogbaphic  Co-OPESATivB  Stobes.  -^We  uodentaad 
that  the  business  of  the  Fhotographio  Artists'  Co-opeiative 
Supply  Association,  Limited,  has  changed  hands,  and  that  a  new 
Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  concern.  Messrs. 
Arthur  H.  Laing,  A.  f .  Charriugton,  and  W.  B.  Whittingham 
are  mentioned  as  being  on  the  Bjanl  of  Directors.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Faulkner,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  business  for  upwards 
of  five  years,  has  been  appointed  manager  and  secretary. 

Death  op  Mr.  F.  A.  Wenderotm,  op  Philadelphia. — This 
veteran  photographer  and  artist  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  his 
age  being  sixty  years.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Hesse-Cassel,  but 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1837. 

Magnesium. — At  the  close  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Physical  Society,  Dr.  Frolich  handed  round  a  large  lump  of 
magnesium  as  the  product  of  an  electrolytic  industry.  The 
piece  was  wrought  in  a  factory  according  to  a  patented  method 
based  essentially  on  the  melting  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
decomposing  it  in  the  melted  state  by  an  electric  current. 

Lecture  ExPSRiMEifTs  on  the  Actinic  Action  op  Dqht. 

By  V.  Meyer  {Ber.,  16,  2998^8001).— For  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  action  of  light  on  an  explosive  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  the  author  fills  jars  25  cm.  high  and  35  mm.  wide 
with  the  mixture,  and  closes  them  with  paper  covers  ;  one  is  left 
colourless,  and  others  coloured  violet  and  yellow  by  means  of 
spirit  yarnish  and  aniline  colours.  On  igniting  a  large  quantity 
of  magnesium-dust  in  a  Bunsen  burner,  Uie  gas  in  the  colourless 
and  violet  jars  instantly  explodes,  but  that  in  the  yellow  jar  does 
not,  and  may  be  fired  with  a  burning  chip.  A  fourth  colourless 
jar  may  be  kept  to  show  photo-chemical  induction,  for  whilst 
with  sufficient  magnesium-dust  the  explosion  takes  place 
instantly,  on  exposing  the  mixture  to  burning  magnesium  wire, 
several  seconds  elapse  before  the  gases  camhine.— Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Seciety, 

Cantor  Leotorbb  on  Optical  Instrumbni  s.— Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer  has  just  delivered  a  short  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  *'Some  New  Optical  Instruments  and 
ArraDgements."  The  course  commeneed  by  a  discussion  of 
some  points  in  connection  with  astronomical  telescopes,  while  in 
the  second  lecture  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  want  of  proper 
arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass.  The  great 
want  for  instruments,  such  as  those  described  in  the  last  lecture, 
was  a  mirror  of  sufficient  size  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  cast  a 
disc  of  glass  of  eight  feet  diameter,  and  of  the  necessary  t^oknesa 
(which  would  be  for  a  disc  of  that  size  about  one  foot)  t^ere  was 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  silvering  the  surface.  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  some  account  of  the  progress  which  had  been 
mude  in  photographing  celestial  objects,  by  Mons.  Janssen.  in 
photographing  the  sun,  by  Mr.  Huggins  in  obtaining  photographs 
of  spectra  of  the  stars,  and  by  Mr.  Common  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  the  nebulffi  themselves.  He  exhibited  and  described 
Uie  instantaneous  shutter  arrangement  used  by  Mons.  Janssen. 
In  the  case  of  the  long  exposure,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
faintness  of  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  motion  of  the  clock  proved 
not  to  be  suffieienUy  accurate  to  keep  the  image  of  the  star 
always  in  the  same  position  on  the  photographic  plate^  and  it 
was  neoessary  for  the  observer,  by  means  of  apparatus  which  Mr. 
Lockyer  described,  continually  to  regulate  the  position  of  the 
photographic  plate  by  hand.  Mr.  Lockyer  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  these  photographic  observations,  which  were  not 
influenced  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  observer,  and  whidi 
possessed  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  larger  portions  of  the 
heavens,  and  more  rapidly  than  the  observer's  eye.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  it  was  now  a  waste  of  time  to  employ  the  eye  in 
astronomical  obswrvations,  and  sketched  an'  instrument  having 
an  aperture  of  eight  feet,  and  costing  only  half  the  price  of  the 
domes  now  being  built  in  Paris,  by  which  photographic  plates 
exposed  by  electro-magnets  should  be  alone  employed.  By  this 
means  a  complete  reference  library  of  the  heavens  at  the  present 
epoch  could  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  oome  after 
us,  giving  forms  of  nebulce  and  dusters,  photometeir  star  maps, 
double  stars,  and  stellar  and  nebular  spectra. 

Oblatinb.— By  H.  Weiske  {Sled.  Centr,,  1883,  673).— The 
author  has  prepared  gelatine  in  various  ways,  and  has  found  that 
the  productiB  differ  in  properties.  Pieces  of  bone  were  treated 
repeatedly  and  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
remove  the  inorganic  matter  as  completeljr  as  possible ;  they  were 
then  washed.  Gelatine  made  from  this  is  not  predpitated  from 
its  solutions  by  tannic  acid  unless  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a 
gait  (sodium  chloride,  &c.}  are  added  simultaneously  ;  in  other 
i^pects  it  does  not  differ  from  ordinaiy  gelatine.  By  boUiog  bonea 
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free  from  minenl  matter  with  repeated  qaantitiee  o£  water,  and 
then  dinolnng  the  residue  by  heating  with  water  under  pressure, 
two  solutions  are  obtained  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  at 
l^O'',  yield  two  kinds  of  gelatine  differing  from  one  another,  and 
also  from  the  above  variety  in  various  properties. — Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Sceiety, 

Fhotoobaphio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting,  on  May  14th,  the 
subject  for  disoussion  will  be  on  **  Devdoping  with  and  without 
Sulphite  of  Soda.'' 


90  %tntttiunu}nuU. 


*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicaUons. 

J.  H.  B. — As  the  negatives  are  larger  than  the  reauired  slides,  you 
must  perforce  copy  thrm  on  a  reduced  scale  by  means  of  the 
camera.  As  any  method  bv  which  negaUvefl  can  be  produced  in 
the  camera  will  serve  for  toe  mskiog  of  lantern  transparencies, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  you  useful  advice  unless  we  know 
what  you  can  do ;  but  if  you  are  specially  experienced  in  any  one 
negative  process,  you  had  better  adopt  that.  Very  fine  results— 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  best  of  all— can  be  obtained  by  the  wet  col- 
lodion process  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  manipulator.  A 
series  of  articles  on  lantern  slides  was  commenced  on  page  129  of 
the  last  volume  of  theNsws. 

H.  Spink. — We  have  not  yet  got  the  inibrmation  you  require,  but 
will  communicate  with  you  by  post  should  we  be  succesaCul. 

J*  M.— We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  markings  arise 
from  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  greasy  matter  in  the  gelatine,  and 
this  seems  to  exist  mainly  on  the  surfsce  of  the  orvpoal  flj^kes. 
In  similar  cases  we  have  found  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  wash  the 
gelatine  in  ether  before  dissolving  it. 

A,  O.  B. — 1.  Tour  query  ap]>eared  on  page  286  last  week,  and  we 
hope  to  have  Dr.  Eder's  opinion  on  the  subject.  2.  We  have  not 
seen  the  pictures,  but  should  like  to  have  further  particulars. 
3.  Ths  firm  is  an  old-established  and  respectable  one,  and  has 
been  carrying  on  the  same  business  for  about  twenty  years.  We 
are  altogether  unable  to  account  for  vour  experience,  but  will 
write  to  them.  4.  Each  component  will  make  an  excellent  single 
lens,  but  you  will  find  that  their  foci  are  not  identictiJ,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  older  instruments.  If  you  use  the  firont 
combination,  with  the  stop  behind,  the  distortion  will  ba  of  the 
pincushion  kind ;  but  it  is  perhspii  more  convonient  to  use  the 
Dsck  combination,  as  the  tuoe  forms  a  skj -shade.  In  any  case, 
cover  the  bright  brass  f  crew  with  a  ring  of  black  paper.    5.  We 

'  can  hardly  reeommend  its  use  unless  circumstances  render  thorough 
washing  impracticable.  If  any  lead  remains  in  the  prints,  they 
are  liable  to  blacken  if  exposed  to  an  impure  atmosphere.  6. 
Probably  3rou  did  not  wash  away  the  hyposulphite  ef  soda  com- 
pletely, and,  as  the  film  dried,  the  imag^e  became  partially  dissolved. 
7.  It  may  be  used  to  replace  the  distilled  water,  but  we  would 
reeommend  you  not  to  use  it  unless  circumstances  render  it  un- 
avoidable. 

W.  E.  W.— We  should  strongly  advise  you  not  to  enter  into  the 
transaotionunless  the  person  is  well  known  to  yourself,  or  you 
have  the  written  consent  of  the  publisher  to  copy  the  engravings. 
We  kpow  of  a  case  in  which  a  paid  informer  called  on  a  photo- 
grapher with  a  similar  story,  and  afterwards  extorted  a  consider- 
able sum  by  tbreatening  to  prosecute  for  piracy. 

F.  W.  B. — 1.  We  cannot  judge  well  without  seeing  examples,  but 
should  think  it  likely  that  the  fimt  mentioned  defect  arises  firom 
irregulsrity  in  the  drying,  perhaps  caused  by  opening  the  door  of 
the  drying  cupboard ;  and  the  second  from  pimples  or  defects  on 
the  glass  plates.  2.  No  harm  will  result  as  long  as  the  acid  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  plates. 

William  Lang.— I.  Webelieveithssnotbeen  translated  at  full 
length,  but  nearly  the  whole  is  comprised  in  an  abstracted  trans- 
lation, which  was  commenced  on  psfc  172  of  our  volume  for  1878, 
and  runs  through  this  volume  and  that  for  1879.  2.  We  believe 
that  the  method  has  been  worked  Very  suooessfhlly  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Leon  Vidal  himself. 

L.  T.  Haaxman.— 1.  You  are  ouite  right— the  inlet  should  be  the 
larger  of  the  two.    2.  We  think  it  will  be  quite  neoessaiy  to  warm 

I  ^the  upshot  pipe^  as  otherwise  you  could  not  depend  on  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  taking  place.  3.  Thank  you ;  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  have  particulars. 

OruLio  Rossi.— 1.  Traces  of  greasy  matter  in  the  emulsion  (see 
answer  to  J.  VL),  2.  We  think  they  are  due  to  a  disintegration  of 
the  surface,  arising  from  the  circumstance  already  refened  to. 

Qui  Boko. — ^Tou  can  hardly  expect  us  to  assist  you  in  selling 
them,  but  if  your  work  is  good,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  market  fur  them  in  the  town  where  you  reside.  If  you 
wish  to  work  for  the  photographic  professloui  you  cannot  do 
bettei  than  to  advertise. 


R.  T.— '<  Troekenplatten  "  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
«  dry  plates,"  but  this  expression  does  not  in  any  way  correspond 
with  the  French  «  Cliehes  Photographiguea,**  as  by  dicb^  one 
underetands  the  original  from  which  copies  are  produced,  whether 
this  original  be  a  negative  or  a  positive.  There  is  no  precisely 
equivslent  expression  in  English  or  German,  and,  as  a  consequence 
the  term  cliche  is  frequently  imported  into  these  laiunuges. 

R.  S.— We  believe  that  twentv-one  yean  is  required  in  ordinary 
cases,  but  you  ^ould  consult  a  solicitor. 

A  CoKSTANT  Rbadbk.— It  is  a  trade  secret  of  some  value,  so  we 
imagine  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  make  an  enquiry -of  the 
finn  interested  in  the  matter. 

South  Devon. — Any  maker  bf  photographic  apparatus  will  con- 
struct it  from  the  oesigns  whicn  have  appeared  in  the  Photo- 
GRAPHio  Nbws. 

W.  G.  Clvmbnt.— I.  We  do  not  think  there  are  any  oommeretal 
plates  which  can  be  depended  on  In  this  respect.  Indeed,  if  you 
could  devise  a  means  oi  making  such  plates  as  you  require,  you 
would  confer  a  benefit  on  the  photographic  fraternity.  2.  xou 
should  try  the  combination  of  orange  glass  and  ground  glass 
recommended  on  page  50. 

J.  E.  H.— 1.  We  recommend  you  not  to  use  a  preparation  of  un- 
known composition  for  the  purpose.  2.  It  has  been  done  long 
since  bjr  Mr.  Woodbury  and  others. 

Alpha.— 1.  The  best  series  we  know  of  consists  of  the  "  Photo- 
graphic Handy  Books,"  published  by  Piper  and  Carter.  No.  Y.» 
Mr.  Robinson's  *'  Pi3ture  Making  by  rhoto^phy,"  has  just 
been  issued.    2.  Certainly  you  can  if  the  lens  is  a  good  one. 

J.  H.—(Plymouth).— Write  to  Dr.  Pick,  of  38,  Queen's  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood. 


Pries  6d,,  By  post  ^\d, 

ATRIP  TO  THE  GREAT  SAHARA  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
By  a  Cockney.  Being  an  Account  of  a  Month's  Winter 
Holiday,  with  JJiary  of  Journey  and  Statement  of  Ezpensea.— 
PiFEB  &  Cabtkb,  Photogbaphio  News  Office,  6,  Castle 
Street,  Holbom,  E.C. 
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Photo.  Oolooriat  anl  Retouoher.— Photo,  Photo.  lines  Office. 
Beoep.-Booic,  7  jean'  experience.— E.  thnith,  York  House.  Ohelteaham. 
Spottinff,  Mounting,  (lady)  — K.  B.,  67,  GolTe8ton&-cre8cont,  Dalston. 
Botouoher,  Bocep.-ltoom,  Spotting.— 3,  Marion  Yilias,  West^st,  Bromley. 
Retoucher  &  Assist.  Operator.— J.  v.,  Folly  Halt,  Huddersfleld. 
Arti.t.  as  Op.  4  Retoucher  in  good  house.— A.  B.  19.,  Photo.  Nomt  Office. 
Artist  in  Oils  &  Mono.— 0.  E.  Sharpe,  28,  Hardy-st.,  Gt.  OeorgeVsq..  L*pooL 
Op.  ft  Ret.,  best  houses  Paris  &  Italv.— A.  L.  H.  Puni,  420,  Eustoo-cd. 
Studio  &  Reoeption-Rooro.  West  Bnd.~£.  M.,  1,  BcnhiU-rd.,  OsmberveU. 
Printer,  &c.,  Trench,  speaking  Eng.— A.  0.,  6, 8t.  Mortin's-st,  Leioester-cq. 
Reoep.  Room  4  Colourist.— £.  Smith,  York  House,  Bafh-rd.,  Cheltenbam. 
Op.  «  Ret.  £8  Ss.  weekly.— W.  H.  U.,  80,  Black  Lion-la.,  Hammenmith. 
Retoucher  &  Colourist— Operator,  c/o  Mr.  Bradshaw,  62,  Otaeapside. 
Artist,  three  days  a  week.— Infeliz,  8,  York  Villas,  Brighton. 
Retoucher,  258.  weekly.— Miss  H.,c/o  Mr.  Kent,  49,  Newmaa-st,  W.O. 
Geo.  Assist ,  16s.  weekly.— L.,  c/o.  Mr.  Kent,  49,  Newman-st.,  w.O. 
Mounter,  Retouchw,  Finisher.- £.  R.,  4,  Offley>rd.,Brizton-id. 
Reoeption-Room  in  first-class  house.— Sophy,  Photo.  J^Teiet  Office. 
Prinba  *  Toner,  flrst-olass.- T.  Cook,  20,  Bromheod-st.,  Commerdal-id.,  E. 
Operator,  good  at  landscapes.— Mercury,  8A,Qneea-st.,  Soho. 
Ool.  *  Ret.  (lady).— F.  W..  24,  Fairriew-ter.,  Millbtd  Manor^Salishuy. 
Italian 


.  k  Ret.  (lady).— F.  W..  24.  Fairriew-ter.,  Millbtd  Manor,  Sal 

lian  Opexator,  roeaks  English  *  French.— Spagliardi,  20,  (3fOTe-la.,  8.B. 


Retoucher  (young  lady).— E.  F..  92,  Gi^-rd..  £.0. 

Reoeption-Koom  or  Shop.— L.  A. ,  77,  CityHxi.,  E.G. 

Retoucher  (hidy),  Lend,  or  near.— H.  M.  A.,  46,  Rye-hUl-nk.  Peekbam. 

Spot.  &  Mounter,  Recent.  >Room.—MiBB  8icedley,45.Gt.  Nerth-ter.yLinei 

Innter  &  Toner.— F.  K.,  40,  Brooksty-st,  IdTerDOol-td ,  N. 

B^oeption-Room,  Goirespondent,  Ac— A.  J.,  6,  ltarlbro*-st.,  W. 

BaiployiiMnt    Offered. 

All-round  Hand  (tingle).— (hickney  and  Go.,  Rochester. 

First-class  Floater.— Tavistock  Works,  Taristock-pl.,  Kental-green. 

Printing,  Toning.  &o.— Penonally,  67,  Pentonrille  Road,  N. 

Assistant SilTerPrinter.—W. K.  Malby.  Ghiohester. 

Operator  and  Retoucher.— W.  H.  Widwinter,  49,  Park-st,  Bristol. 

Operator,  wot  and  dry.— J.  Bateman,  St  Geoige^fr-^t.,  Ganterbniy. 

Artist  for  India  at  once.-  B.  B.,  c/o  Marion  and  Go.,  Soho-iq. 

Enamnllcr  at  once.— Oeflelein  ft  Co.,  MgBemer's-st,  W. 

Assistant  Operator  (must  retouch).- J.  WilliB,  Manor-td.,  QraTeseod* 

Printer,  to  board  in  house  alternate  Sunday.— J.  Willis. 

Reception  Room,  Spotting,  &c.— Laris,  Eastbourne. 

Assist.,  to  super.  Pnnt.  ft  Finish. -W.  H.  A.,  247,  Breoknock-rd(  Toftidl-fk* 

Printer,  Toner,  Yignetter,  ftc— H.  Hallier,  Stafford-et.,  Walsall. 

Operator  and  Retoucher  (port  of  self).— Taunt  ft  Co.,  Oxford. 

Retoucner  (spedmcns).— Elliot  ft  FTy,  65,  Baksr»st.,  W. 

General  Assistant,  to  retouch,  finish,  ftc— T.  Price,  Jersey 

Printer,  Toner,  Yignetter,  ftc— T.  Moss,  190,  Derby-st^  Bolton. 

Person  to  Mount  and  Spot  Cards,  ftc— Lafosse,  KnoUs  House,  Manchester. 

Retoudier,  and  assist  in  Reoeption-Room.— Artist,  Photo,  Newt  Ofltoe. 

Operator^to  take  entire  charge.— Cobb  ft  Son,  Woolwich. 

Prfaiter,  Yignetter,  routine  of  print.-«oom.— Lafosse,  Knolls  House,  Manoh. 

Operator  Ibr  K.  of  England.— A.  ft  G.  Taylor,  70,  Queen  Yiofcma-st,  B.C. 

Gentleman  of  experience,  tor  City  warehcusc— U.,  Photo.  Kerns  Office. 

Printer,  pexm.  to  good^nan,— B«nsdetti»  adjoining  Peokham  StoUon, 
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IJcnrg  ^abctt  Jritcharl). 

It  18  with  deep  regret  that  we  ha^e  to  annonnoe  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Baden  Pritchard,  whoee  name 
has  been  so  long  and  intimately  conneoted  not  otaly 
with  the  PHOTOGRArHic  News,  bat  with  the  photo- 
graphic world  in  general.  He  had  been  ill  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  but  was 
progressing  Tory  favourably,  when  on  Sunday  CYcn- 
iog  last,  the  11th  May,  he  was  seized  with  faintness, 
and  died  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  U.  B.  Pritehard  was  the  third  son  of  the  hie 
Mr.  Andrew  Pritehard,  the  eminent  microscopiBt, 
and  author  of  the  *<  History  of  Infusoria."  He  was 
bom  in  1841 ,  and  in  1873  married  Miss  Mary  Evans, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

In  1861  he  entered  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
and  for  some  Tears  past  conducted  the  Photographic 
Department  tliere.  Being  a  man  of  great  mental 
activity,  he  got  through  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
his  leisure  moments,  and  devoted  much  of  that  tiipe 
to  literary  pursuits,  contributing  to  scientific  and 
other  journals,  and  also  writing  interesting  papers 
on  the  various  places  visited  by  him  from  time  to 
lime.  The  bright  and  chatty  account  of  '*  A  Trip  to 
Sahara  with  the  Camera,"  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  these  columns,  fittingly  illustrated  hia 
powers  of  imparting  much  useful  information  in  a 
cheery  and  humorous  manner ;  and  this  power  has 
also  been  recognised  by  the  success  of  his  *^  Photo- 
graphic Studios  of  Europe,"  and  other  papers. 
His  busy  pen  was  also  engiged  at  times  in  lighter 
literature;  and  "Dangertierd,"  and  *' George  Yan- 
brugh^s  Mistake,"  may  be  quoted  as  perhaps  the 
best  written  of  his  novels. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  literary  work  that  his  unbounded 
energies  were  spent.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  he  took  it  up  with  enthusiasm, 
and  until  a  lew  years  ago  was  a  most  active  and 
efficient  member. 

In  social  life  his  presence  was  always  welcome. 
With.grown-up  people  and  with  children  alilce,  his 
afrivaTwas  hailect  with  pleasure,  for  his  bright  and 
genial  appearance  seemed  to  bring  sunshine  when- 
ever he  appeared,  and  his  power  of  entertaining  a 
voothful  audience  was  proverbiid.  Only  the  Friday 
before  he  died,  he  sent  a  moat  characteristic  telegram 
to  his  friends  at  the  Whitefriars  Club,  regretting  his 
enforced  absenoe,  adding,  in  his  humorous  way,  that 
he  was  prevented  by  a  more  pressing  engagement 
(he  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  time),  but  that  **  he  was 
very  jolly,  nevertheless." 

With  all  his  love  of  fun,  he  had  the  kindest  heart 
imaginable,  and  was  ever  ready  to  defend  the  weak 
cause,  and  to  help  those  who  were  in  trouble,  so  that 
his  death  will  cause  a  void,  which  will  not  easily  be 
filled,  in  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  interment  took  place  at  Abney  Park  Ceme- 
tery, at  half-JMtft  foar  o'clock,  yesterday  afternoon. 
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A  MIXED  SODA  AND  POTASH  DBVELOPEB. 

Mr.  NsWTON,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  of  New  York,  proposed  to  use  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
alkaline  developer.  He  claims  advantages  for  the  mixture 
which  neither  of  the  alkaline  salts  possesses  when  used  by 
itself.  As  chemists  f ally  recognise  the  fact  that  certsla 
reactions  are  more  easily  effected  by  a  mixture  of  the  car- 
bonates, we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  in  the  advantages 
which  Mr.  Newton  claims  for  the  mixture.  Apart  from 
all  question  as  to  any  gain  by  using  the  two  alkaline 
carbonates  in  conjunction,  we  may  refer  to  the  advantage 
of  using  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  for  the  alkaline 
element  of  the  developer,  as  the  salts  in  question  are 
easily  obtainable  in  a  pure  state  ;  and  when  the  solutioAs 
are  once  made,  mere  exposure  to  the  air  will  cause  no 
alteration  unless  by  the  absolute  evaporation  of  the  water. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  make  up  a  developer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  directions  of  Mr.  Newton,  and 
report  to  us  on  the  resolt    Mr.  Newton  says:^ 

<*  Into  a  quart  of  water  I  pat  three  and  one-quarter  ounces  of 
eaibonate  of  potash  and  three  and  one-qaarter  oonces  of  carbonate 
of  soda ;  that  will  give  you  (reckoning  four  hundred  and  eighty 
graiiis  to  the  ounce)  very  nearly  one  hundred  grains  to  the  oonce ; 
a  little  short,  but  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  If  pron 
boy  the  carbonate  at  the  grocery  atore^  drv  it  More  yon  uae  it— 
dry  out  the  water.  Into  another  quart  of  water  I  put  three  and 
one-quarter  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Those  are  the  two  stock 
bottles.  Three  oaoees  of  each  of  those  two  stock  solutions  with  six 
ounces  of  water  added,  will  give  you  twelve  ounces.  In  each 
ounce  there  will  be  twelve  and  one-half  grains  of  each  of  those 
ingredienta— potash,  soda,  and  sulphite.  That  will  give  yon 
twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  developing  solution,  that  is,  the 
carb<Miate  of  potash  and  soda.  The  sulphite  will  develop  a 
pictore,  but  it  is  not  reckoned  as  a  devek^r ;  it  is  used  here  to 
give  color  to  a  negative  or  to  prevent  color.  The  developer  given 
will  develop  a  picture  without  any  restrainer,  and  give  yon  a 
clear,  beautiful  negative,  if  the  exposure  is  right.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  too  long,  then  you  must  add  a  restrainer  or  make  it 
wMker. 

"  Now,  in  contrasting  the  soda  developer  or  the  potash,  witii  the 
ammonia  developer,  there  is  this  to  be  said  m  its  favor:  you  are 
limited  to  a  very  small  range  with  the  ammonia  developer.  If  yon 
get  up  to  six  or  eight  drops  to  the  ounce,  vou  are  pretty  sure  to 
get  a  fog  any  way— I  do  not  care  how  much  bromide  you  have  in 
it_but  with  this  developer  you  cannot  ^t  a  fog  with  the  strength 
that  I  have  given  you,  twenty-five  grams  to  the  ounce  for  a  very 
rapid  exposure ;  two  and  one-half  grains  of  dry  pyro  to  the  ounce, 
is  the  proper  amount  of  pyro.  If  vou  reduce  the  s&ength,  however, 
do  not  uae  but  one  grain  and  a  half  of  pyro.  As  you  increase  your 
strength  up  to  fifty  grains,  yon  run  your  pyro  up  to  six  grains  to 
the  ounce.  Ton  can  go  on  up  so  that  you  will  have  to  use  twelve 
grains  to  the  ounce,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  alkali.  The 
quantity  of  pyro  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  strength  of  the 
alkali  development  in  order  to  get  the  proper  intensity. 

"  1  have  found,  in  my  experience,  that  acid  solutions  of  pyro 
after  standing  two  months,  lose  four- fifths  of  their  potency  as  a 


the  solution  that  I  have  just  g^ven  you ;  you  can  put  it  in  half  an 
hour  before  you  want  to  use  it.  Yon  can  develop  four  or  five 
negatives  right  in  this  same  solution,  one  after  another.  I  have 
developed  &nr,  and  the  last  one  was  jost  as  good  as  the 
first." 
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CAREY  LEA'S  THEORY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE, 

AND  ABNBY'S  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS. 
Last  week  we  alladed  to  some  ezperimente  of  Captain 
Abney's,  which  prove  that  heat  has  a  remarkable  aotioa  id 
increasing  the  sensitiveness  ot  the  gelatino-bromide  film  ; 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  if  two  portions 
of  the  same  film  di£Fer  as  regards  temperatare,  the 
warm  portion  will  be  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the 
cooler  portion.  The  limits  within  which  this  holds  good 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  and  this  week  we  publish 
(page  315)  an  important  communication  by  Captain  Abney 
on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  render  Captain  Abney's  main  idea  as  dear 
as  possible,  we  will  translate  a  portion  of  his  recent  com- 
munication to  the  Bulletin  Beige,    He  says : — 

Your  readers  are  aware  that  if  a  phosphorescent  plate  is  ex- 
posed to  light,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  the  finger  is  pressed  in 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  plate,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
laminosity  increases  temporarily ;  but  after  some  time,  the  part 
which  has  been  pressed  becomes  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  plate. 
If  one  is  inclined  to  theorise  as  regards  this  phenomena,  one  will 
say  that  it  is  the  heat  which  has  caused  the  molecules  of  the  phos- 
phorescent tablet  to  shine  more  brightly.  I  concluded  that  if 
this  is  true,  it  might  apply  equally  to  the  sensitive  plate,  and  I 
will  relate  some  experiments  whicn  I  have  made  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

A  phosphorescent  plate  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  source  of 
light,  and,  after  an  iuterval,  I  applied  a  piece  of  heated  iron  to  the 
back  of  the  plate,  the  lesult  being  the  production  of  a  visible 
image  of  the  piece  of  iron,  the  image  being  brighter  than  the  reat 
of  the  plate.  A  similar  experiment  made  with  a  piece  of  ice 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  diminution  of  the  phosphorescence. 
Afterwards  1  took  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  placed  the  same 
piece  of  hot  iron  against  the  back  until  the  part  was  warm.  I 
next  gave  a  short  exposure  to  light-,  and,  after  cooling,  the  plate 
was  developed  ;  the  result  being  that  the  image  of  the  piece  of 
iron  was  visible.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  was  much  in- 
ci^ased  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Captain  Abney  next  describes  a  perfectly  similar  ex- 
periment in  which  a  morsel  of  ice  was  placed  against  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and  an  exposure  was  made  while  a  part  of 
the  plate  was  still  cold.  A  region  of  less  sensitiveness 
corresponded  to  the  outline  of  the  ice. 

The  following  experiments  which  we  made  with  a  sample 
of  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  are  strictly  analo- 
gous, and  serve  to  confirm  the  view  of  Carey  Lea  that  the 
action  of  light  on  a  phosphorescent  body  is  strictly  analo- 
gous to  its  action  on  a  sensitive  film.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  stored-np  lischt  in  sulphide  of  calcium  can  only  be 
entirely  removed  by  exposure  to  a  somewhat  high  tem- 
perature ;  so  in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  sample  free  from 
light,  we  packed  some  of  the  commercial  powder  tightly 
into  a  crucible,  and  heated  it  to  redness  for  half-an-hour, 
after  which  we  allowed  the*  whole  to  cool  in  a  completely 
dark  place.  Working  now  in  the  feeblest  ruby  light 
possible,  we  used  a  fine  saw  to  cut  some  slabs  from  the 
material,  which  was  now  agglomerated,  so  as  to  be  similar 
in  texture  to  bath  brick,  and  the  slabs  were  stored  away  in 
a  perfectly  light-light  box.  A  piece  of  hot  iron  was  now 
held  against  one  of  the  slabs  so  as  to  heat  a  portion,  but 
as  there  was  no  light  stored  in  the  material,  no  luminosity 
was  noticeable  ;  but  on  exposing  the  slab  to  the  light  for  a 
few  instants,  and  then  taking  it  into  the  dark,  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  warm  sulphide,  like  the  warm  film,  possessed 
increased  sensitiveness  to  light.  Local  cooling  produced 
the  contrary  effect,  the  sensitiveness  to  light  being  less 
where  the  sulphide  was  cooled.  When  the  sulphide  of 
calcium  is  warm  it  not  only  takes  up  light  more  readily  than 
when  cold,  but  also  gives  up  or  discharges  the  light  more 
rapidly.  Whether  an  expdsed  plate  will  lose  its  image 
more  rapidly  when  subjected  to  heat  than  when  kept  cool 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  if  the  analogy  between  the  sensitive 
plate  and  the  phosphorescent  surface  holds  good  we  shoald 
expect  this  to  be  the  case. 

4  letter  from  Mr.  Eillick,  which  will  be  found  on 


page  315  shows  that  it  has  already  been  observed  that  a 
K)nger  exposure  is  required  on  a  cold  day  than  on  a  hot 
day  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  at  all  clearly  indicated 
that  the  heat  actnidly  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
film.  A  person  reading  the  article  referred  to  (YEA.B- 
BooK,  1884,  page  41)  might  conclude  either  that  the  film 
becomes  more  sensitive  when  heated,  or  that  the  developer 
becomes  more  active  m  hot  weather. 

As  ^e  theory  of  actinism  propounded  some  seventeen 
years  ago  by  Carey  Lea  has  not  received  much  attention 
in  recent  times,  we  print  some  extracts  from  onr  volume 
for  1867.    Mr.  Carey  Lea  says  :— 

If  certain  bodies,  known  as  "  phosphorescent,"  be  exposed  to  a 
bright  light,  such  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  be 
removed  to  the  dark,  they  will  emit  a  very  distinot  light.  This 
light  continnes  to  be  emitted  for  a  time  of  variable  duration. 
With  some  substances  it  continues  for  days,  with  others  it 
terminates  in  a  few  hours.  Becquerel  has  enormously  extended 
the  number  of  substances  that  act  in  this  way,  by  showing  that 
the  period  of  time  during  which  they  phosphoresce  may  be 
exceedingly  short,  and  so  escape  ordinary  observation.  He  con-^ 
structed  an  extremely  ingenious  instrument  by  which  phospho- 
rescence could  be  made  evident  even  when  it  continued  for  but 
a  very  minute  fraction  of  a  second,  after  the  light  which  fell 
upon*  the  substance  was  removed.  These  facts,  then,  embraced 
under  the  general  term  of  phosphorescence,  prove  incontestably 
that  bodies  may,  by  light,  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibratory 
motion,  lasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter,  sometimes  a  very  con* 
aiderable,  time  after  the  exciting  cause  is  removed,  and  that,  so 
long  as  this  vibratory  movement  continues,  they  will  themselves 
emit  light. 

But  light,  such  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  is  endowed 
with  another  property  distinct  from  illumination,  and  which  we 
conveniently  term  actinism.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  doubt  that  bodies  may  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  being 
impressed  by  these  rays,  and  retaining  them  precisely  as  bodies 
may  the  illuminating  rays.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
physical  or  latent  image.  It  is  simply  a  phosphorescence  of 
actinic  rays.  Once  stat^,  the  whole  matter  is  so  evident  as  to 
carry  conviction  with  the  simple  atatem^t. 

Let  me,  then,  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  phenomenon 
takes  place  with  iodide  of  silver.  Pure  iodide  of  niver  tmder- 
goes  no  decomposition  by  light  when  thoroughly  isolated  from 
aU  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  are  capable  of  aiding 
in  effecting  reduction.  But,  if  exposed  to  lights  it  continues  for 
a  certain  time  thereafter  to  retain  the  vibrations  it  received  ; 
and  just  for  so  long  as  these  vibrations  continue,  will  it  be  in- 
stantly decomposed  if  brought  into  contact  with  any  substanoe 
which  would  have  caused  its  decomposition  had  the  two  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  light  togeUier. 

Iodide  of  silver,  if  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  pyro* 
gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  is  reduced.  If  the  iodide  be 
exposed  separately,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  phosphorescent  body,  except  that  it  continues  to 
vibrate  in  unison  with  the  actinic  instead  of  the  illuminating 
rays ;  and  so  long  as  this  condition  remains,  if  it  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  above-mentioned  substances,  the  effect  is  the 
same  aa  if  they  liad  been  exposed  together  to  ordinary  light. 

For  this  property  of  light  I  propose  the  name  of  JtetiMseenee, 
a  name  which,  though  not  in  every  respect  suitable,  has  the 
great  merit  of  indicating  the  pandlelism  of  the  phenomenon  to 
that  of  phosphorescence. 

On  what,  then,  does  the  faculty  of  receiving  a  latent  de- 
velopable impression  depend  ? 

On  the  possession  by  the  body  of  two  properties :  first,  that 
of  beio^  decomposed  when  brought  into  contact  with  oertain 
agents  m  the  presence  of  light ;  second,  that  of  being  able  to 
retain  the  influence  of  the  chemical  rays,  so  that  on  being 
brought  into  contact  with  these  agents  after  removal  from  the 
light,  the  same  decomposition  may  be  brought  about. 

The  first  of  these  properties  is  sensitiveness  to  Vig^U 

The  second  is  actinesoence. 

The  joint  possession  of  the  two  renders  a  body  capable  of 
receiyiog  a  latent  or  physical  image. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  body  may  be  actinescent  without 
being  sensitive  to  light.  In  fact,  substances  that  i^osphoreace 
with  a  blue  light  are  probably  actinescent  also,  but  not  being 
sensitive  to  light,  they  of  course  can  form  no  latent  image. 

This  new  view  will,  I  think,  dispel  all  the  mystery  that  has 
seemed  to  some  to  envelope  the  idea  of  a  phyncal  unage,  and 
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^""?*  ,»W  the  most  obscure  facbs  of  photo-chemistry  into 
paraUeliflm  with  well  understood  and  very  simple  phenomena. 

Phosphorescent  bodies,  after  ceasing  to  shine,  recover  that 
power  by  another  exposure  to  sunlight  So  pure  iodide  of  silver, 
uolated  from  all  other  bodies  so  that  no  chemical  decomposition 
can  take  place,  is  capable,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  of  entirely 
losing  one  physical  impression  and  receiving  another,  and  doubt- 
less an  indefinite  ducceasion  of  such.    The  parallelism  is  perfect. 

This  new  theory  which  I  here  bring  forth,  and  which  I  shall 
develop  more  thoroughly  later  elsewhere,  rests  upon  certain 
facts  which  I  have  long  advocated  and  argued,  and  which  are 
natr,  I  believe,  accepted  very  generally.    Thoy  are  principally : 

1st.  The  sensibility  to  light  of  pure  iodide  of  silver. 

2nd.  The  spontaneous  re-sensitizing  of  pure  iodide  of  silver- 


NOTES  ON  MESSRS.  DARKER'S  LECTURETTE. 
The  profosely  illustrated  leotarette  on  light,  given  last 
week  by  Messra.  0.  and  F.  Darker,  a  resamd  of  which  will 
be  found  in  another  column,  was  perhaps  the  moat  com- 
plete demonstration  of  the  various  phenomena  rendered 
viaible  when  a  ray  of  light  is  studied,  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  ordinary  photographer  to  witness.  The  subject  of 
light  is  one  which  should  engage  a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion than  it  does. 

Another  portion  of  Messrs.  Barker's  discourse  had 
reference  to  the  production  of  kaleidoscopic  effects  by 
means  of  the  lantern,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  done  to 
any  great  extent.  N  ot  only  were  the  usual  chromatic  effects 
obtained  in  the  lecture  referred  to,  but  a  new  field  is  opened 
up  for  photography.  Photographic  films  suitably  arranged 
may  be  made  to  assume  designs  of  the  most  exquisite  kind 
when  projected  upon  the  screen,  and  by  a  careful  selection 
of  suitable  subjects  much  amusement  may  be  derived. 
Prof.  T^ndall  has  rendered  familiar  many  interesting 
phenomena  met  with  in  the  study  of  light,  and  the  photo- 
grapher, beyond  every  other  scientific  worker,  requu>es  to 
familiarize  himself  with  its  intricacies. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  YELLOW,  BLUE,  AND  OTHER 
COLOURS  IN  THE  TRUE  PROPORTION  OF 
THEIR  INTENSITY. 

BY  DR,  H.  W.  VOGEL.* 

In  the  paper  already  published  I  have  thoroughly  described 
the  method  of  working  with  the  colour  collodion,  and  now 
add  some  obseryations  which  are  the  result  of  my  more 
recent  experiences. 

1.  From  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  alcohol  should  be  added  to 
the  silver  bath,  No.  1  (see  page  291). 

2.  When  the  yellow  glass  is  not  used,  it  suffices  to  give 
doable  the  exposure  which  would  be  required  if  an  ordi- 
nary iodised  collodion  were  employed. 

3.  When  the  yellow  glass  is  used,  the  exposure  may  be 
estimated  at  about  ^ve  times  what  would  be  required  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  work  on  iodised  collodion. 

4.  As  eoeine  is  alkaline,  and  not  only  neutralises  the 
silyer  bath,  but  may  occasion  further  mischief  by  its  de- 
eompodtion,  both  baths  should  be  tested  before  use,  as 
follows :— A  drop  of  a  solution  of  jpotassinm  permanganate 
contBining  one  part  of  the  salt  to  fifty  of  water  is  added  to 
the  nitrate  solution,  and  if  the  rose  colour  disappeam  im- 
mediately, a  second  drop  is  added,  and  so  on  until  the  tint 
remains  for  the  period  of  one  minute.  After  this  the  solu- 
tion is  tested  with  litmus  paper,  and  is,  if  necessary,  made 
slightly  acid  ;  acetic  acid  being  used  for  bath  No.  1,  and 
nitrio  acid  for  bath  No.  2. 

Baths  which,  in  the  hands  of  my  pupils,  gave  comets 
and  stains,  were  quickly  restored  to  a  good  working  con- 
dition by  being  treated  with  permanganate  of  potassium, 
as  above  described. 

When,  however,  organic  compounds  have  accumulated 
in  the  bath,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  treat  it  in  the  cold  with 

•  Additional  Bemarks  to  a  previous  paper,  page  278, 


permanganate  of  potassium,  and  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the 
solution  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  treat 
it  gradually  with  permanganate  solution,  ss  already  des- 
cribed. When  the  rose  colour  remains  for  half  a  minute, 
the  solution  is  filtered  and  treated  as  before.  Per- 
mangsnic  acid  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  potassium  salt,  but 
its  use  naturally  requires  spirit,  skill,  and  care. 

llie  grain  of  the  paper  in  copying.— It  is  a  very  remark- 
able  fact  that  the  grain  of  the  paper  shows  very  much  less 
when  a  negative  is  produced  by  the  new  method,  than 
when  made  by  the  usual  process  on  iodised  collodion,  and 
this  circumstance  has  been  so  often  proved  by  my  own 
experiments,  and  by  those  of  my  pupUs,  as  to  be  beyond 
doubt.  It  may  be  that  the  shadows  of  the  grain  are  mainly 
lighted  by  the  yellowish  reflections  from  the  studio,  and 
the  yellowish  light  counts  far  more  in  the  new  process 
than  in  the  old. 

In  the  ordinary  wet  process  iodide  of  silver  possesses 
but  little  sensitiveness  for  the  deeper  riiades ;  while 
bromide  of  silver  also  requires  very  long  exposures  to 
reprodace  the  deeper  shades  in  the  case  of  studio  work; 
but  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  is,  perhaps,  ten  times  aa 
sensitive  to  darker  gradations.  Something  analogous 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  spectrum,  as,  with  a  short  ex- 
posure, iodide  of  silver  is  only  impressed  a  little  beyond 
the  line  G,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  dark  blue.  Bromide  is  im* 
pressed  under  similar  circumstances  as  far  as  the  line  F 

Siright  blue) ;  but  a  mixture  of  both  is  sensitive  as  far  as 
e  bluish  green  (lines  b,  £).  In  such  a  case,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  an  especially  sensitive  silver  compound  is  formed, 
which  explains  the  peculiar  action  of  eosine  in  the  wet  pro- 
ces?.  In  the  case  of  a  dry  plate  this  compound  appears 
not  to  be  formed,  and  the  eosine  merely  acts  as  an  optical 
sensitizer. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  wet  plate,  eosine  acts  not  only  as 
an  optical  sensitizer,  but  also  as  a  chemieal  sensitizer; 
cyanosine,  for  example,  is  analogous  to  its  action  ;  but 
other  colouring  matter,  as  f  uchsin  and  Magdala-red,  act 
merely  as  optical  sensitizers.  In  the  wet  process  only  such 
colouring  agents  should  be  used  as  are  both  chemical  and 
optical-sensitizers. 

The  next  problem  was  to  make  the  eosine  silver  com- 
pound available  in  the  gelatine  process,  and  for  this  par- 
pose  four  cubic  centimetres  of  eosine  solution  containing 
1  in  400  were  precipitated  with  2  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  precipitate  was  dissolved 
in  2  drops  of  ammonia ;  when  4  drops  of  this  solution  were 
added  to  10  cubic  centimetres  of  gelatine  emulsion,  a 
notable  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  for  the  yellow  was 
noticed ;  indeed,  tenfold  the  increase  noticed  when  a  mere 
addition  of  eosine  with  ammonia  was  made. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  ike  region  of 
activity  resulting  from  the  use  of  eosine  in  photographic 
plates  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye,  but  tends 
more  towards  the  yellow.  This  fact  will  not  surprise  the 
experienced  spectroscopist,  who  knows  that  through  the 
action  of  highly  refracting  media  a  shifting  towards  the 
red  occurs.  Eosine,  besides  giving  an  intense  absorption 
line  in  the  greenish-yellow,  gives  also  a  fainter  one  in  the 
bluish-yellow;  but  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  most  notable 
when  methyl  eosine  is  used. 


AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

Now  and  then — at  wide  intervals,  perhaps,  but  still  with 
recurring  regularity — there  comes  a  bout  at  sparring  between 
the  amateur  and  the  professional  photographer.  The  latter 
generally  begins  it,  we  must  say ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  doubt,  there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  provoca- 
tion.   Phetographers  are  not  the  only  people  who  (quarrel 
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>n  this  way.    The  actor  makes  his  perennial  protest  against 

amatenr  theatricals  ;  the  scribbler  complains  that  publishers 

want  to  be  paid  to  publish  now-a-days,   there  are  so  many 

amatenr  authors ;  and  the  painter  laments  that  people  in 

comfortable  circnmstances  take  np  with  palette  and  easel. 

In  fact,  the  photographer  msy  consider  himself  the  best 

ofi,  in  this  respect,  among  professional  men. 

That  there  are  thoroughly  good  amateur  photographers, 
just  as  there  are  very  capable  amateur  actors  and  singers,  is 
a  matter  beyond  denial ;  still  ic  is  just  as  obvious  that  the 
number,  in  whatever  wslk  of  life  yon  seek  them,  is  but  few. 
But  as  regards  ordinary  professional  work  and  ordinary 
amateur  work,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  them. 
This  holds  good,  whether  it  is  of  amateur  photography, 
amateur  acting,  amateur  writing,  amateur  carpentry,  or 
amateur  engineering,  you  speak.  That  dilettante  work, 
for  ezcellenoA  and  uniformity,  cannot  be  compared  to  pro- 
fessional work,  is  the  rale,  and  the  existence  of  a  few  capable 
amateurs  is  the  exception  that  proves  it.  This  is  so  in 
photography  as  in  every  thing  else;  when  you  have  skimmed 
ftom  the  top  the  names  of  a  score  or  two  of  capable  men, 
there  is  left  the  mass  of  ordinary  workers,  who  produce,  by 
dint  of  much  care  and  attention,  very  fair  results,  but  who 
0ould  not  produce  such  results  with  the  same  certainty  nor 
of  the  same  excellence,  as  the  every-dsy  professional  who 
possesses  taste  and  skill.  It  would  be  very  strange  indeed 
if  it  were  otherwise. 

Do  not  lei  us  be  misunderstood,  however.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  all  professionals  are  superior  to  amateurs 
in  photography,  or  in  acting,  or  in  anything  else.  Heaven 
save  the  mark.  Unfortunately,  photography  is  a  calling 
not  unfrequently  adopted  by  men  who  have  tried  everything 
else,  and  railed ;  but  the  broken-down  tailor  or  froZ;;n-out 
gardener,  who  take  to  blaciiog  their  fingers  and  messing 
abont  with  developers  late  in  life,  scarcely  demand  serious 
attention.  We  speak  of  the  professional  photographer  as 
someone  whose  taste  and  inclination  have  led  him  to  learn 
and  practise  the  art,  and  who,  having  to  earn  his  bread,  is 
likely  to  strive  heart  and  soul  to  master  the  difficulties  in 
his  way.  With  the  same  natural  abilities  of  the  amatenr, 
he  simply  progresses  more  because  he  labours  more  ;  and 
that  practice  makes  perfect,  is  an  axiom  that  dates  back  as 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  old  Solon. 

We  have  said  something  about  provocation  on  the  part 
of  amateurs.  This  is  not  very  aerious,  but  still  it  is  annoy- 
ing to  find  a  portrait  h%8  been  copied  and  printed  in  a 
pnvate  studio,  and  that  the  credit  and  emoluments 
attached  to  it  are  henceforth  diverted.  Of  coarse,  when 
the  amateur  begins  to  take  portraits  for  a  fee,  and  to  print 
negatives  at  so  much  a  dozen,  he  ceases  to  be  an  amateur 
any  longer,  and  all  opposition  ceases  also,  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  five  out  of  every  six  photographers  were 
amateurs  once  upon  a  time.  In  fact,  in  any  calling  in 
which  art  finds  a  place,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  way  of 
entering  the  profession.  The  actor  is  sometimes  engaged 
about  the  theatre  in  a  menial  capacity  before  he  blossoms 
forth  in  a  speaking  part,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  is  an  amateur 
for  years  before  he  adopts  the  stage  as  a  profession.  A 
boy  or  girl  who  is  clever  with  the  pencil  may  be  sent  by 
parents  to  an  art  school,  to  learn  perspective  and  study 
chiaroscuro;  but  it  is  not  this  early  phenomenon  that 
usually  turns  out  the  successful  painter ;  he  steps  out  from 
any  and  every  rank  of  life,  and  comes  to  the  front  in 
▼igorotts  strides  that  know  no  halting.  Nascitur  non  fit, 
they  say  of  poets,  and  we  should  like  vo  apply  the  quota- 
tion here  also,  but  for  the  reflection  that  if  to  be  a  poet 
you  must  be  born  one,  the  same  holds  good,  too,  of  foobi 
and  idiotff. 

As  the  ranks  of  the  militia  are  the  nataral  recruiting 
ground  for  the  regular  army,  so  it  is  from  among  amateurs 
that  professionals  are  chosen.  Mr.  Henri  Bocher,  a  well- 
known  United  States  photographer,  recently  remarked  in 
an  address  that  amateurs  gave  him  no  fears,  and  that  he 
sbonld  not  make  bimsetf  uneasy  **on  ftcconnt  of  the 


amateur  photographic  craze."  He  slight  have  gone  furl  he  r' 
and  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  <^  craze  '*  as  matter  for 
congratulation,  for  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  where 
there  are  probably  more  amateurs  than  elsewhere,  photo- 
graphic progress  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  amateur.  He- 
cruiting  the  ranks  of  professionals  is  the  least  he  has  done. 
With  us,  the  amateur  nas  been  the  pioneer,  whether  in  re* 
spect  to  the  art  or  science  of  photography.  Medals  at 
exhibitions  are  so  frequently  taken  by  amateurs,  that  the 
matter  causes  not  the  least  remark,  and  no  committee  or 
jury  has  ever  dreamt  of  dividing  the  prizes  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  one  to  be  taken  by  amateuis.  the  other  by  pro- 
fessionals. There  was  no  need.  Few,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  may  be  our  first-class  amateurs,  they  are  quite 
capable  of  holding  their  own,  while  exhibitions  there  have 
been  in  this  country  repeatedly,  where  the  amateur  has 
outdistanced  his  brother  altogether  in  the  race  for  dis- 
tinction. No  better  incentive  could  have  been  given  to  the 
professional  photographer. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  science  of  photography.  Look  at 
our  Societies,  and  yon  find  half  their  members  composed  of 
amateurs.  Nay,  more ;  in  the  papers  and  discussions  that 
come  before  these  societies,  it  is  the  amateur  who  is  the  more 
active  man,  and  who  is  generally  the  experimentalist.  In 
fact,  with  us — if  it  were  not  that  we  have  in  onr  Gordons, 
Con  ways,  Berkeleys,  Gales,  Brightmans,  Manfields,  &o., 
artists  in  the  first  rank^we  could  almost  say  that  the  r61e 
of  the  amateur  is  a  distinct  and  separate  one  to  that  of  the 

f»rofessional,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  makes  perfect  what  Uie 
ormer,  by  dint  of  patient  investigation  and  subtle  researcby 
have  made  possible.  In  any  case,  no  professional  in  this 
country  would  deny  the  useful  idle  of  the  amateur,  nor  the 
assistance  the  latter  has  lent,  time  after  time,  in  helping  the 
art  onwards. 

Again,  there  are  certain  regions  over  which  the  amateur 
holds  undivided  sway.  In  mioro-photography  there  is  but 
little  inducement  for  the  professional  photographer  ;  it  is  a 
work  in  which  scientific  investigation  is  intimately  con- 
aecttd  with  photography,  and  unless  taken  up  by  the 
amateur,  it  would  not  be  taken  up  at  all.  When  it  comes  to 
spending  a  whole  afternoon  on  focussing  a  single  object,  and 
choosing  the  best  lens  and  best  exposure  to  suit  it,  naturally 
the  ordinary  professional  photographer  must  find  such  labour 
unprofitable.  It  is  the  same  in  other  instances  when  photo- 
graphy is  intimately  connected  with  science ;  as,  for  instance, 
with  astronomy,  medicine,  or  mathematics.  If  we  had  no 
amateurs,  we  should  have  no  successful  results  to  be  proud 
of,  in  all  these  connections,  and,  what  is  more,  the  professional 
would  have  less  to  feed  upon. 

In  fact,  we  may  go  a  stop  further,  and  say  that  whatever 
may  be  the  infiuence  of  the  amateur  upon  other  callings, 
upon  that  of  ohotograpby  he  has  proved  himself  of  signal 
benefit.  If  Mr.  Bocher  had  pointed  out  how  the  professional 
photographer,  rather  than  fearing  the  amateur,  shoald  re- 
gard him  as  a  benefactor,  be  would  have  done  some  service 
by  placing  the  matter  before  his  American  brethren  in  its 
true  light. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEACHINGS  OF  ABT 

CRITICISM. 

Bt  ▲.  H.  WALL. 

I  BBXixBU  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  earlier  papers  on  art,  which 
set  out  with  the  assertion  that  for  every  separate  olasa  of 
books  or  pictures  there  should  be  a  separate  public  or  set 
of  critics.  He  argued,  for  instance,  that  the  works  of  Tomer 
were  **  deeply  toned  poems  intended  for  all  who  love  poetry ; 
but  not  for  those  who  delight  in  mimicries  of  wine-glaasea 
and  nutehells  " ;  that  they  were  *'  deep  treatises  on  nataral 
phenomena,  intended  for  all  who  were  acquainted  with  such 
phenomena,  but  not  for  there  who,  like  the  painter  Barry, 
are  amaaed  at  finding  the  realities  of  the  Alps  grander  than 
the  imaginings  of  Salvator,  and  assert  that  they  saw  the 
moon  from  Mont  Cenis  four  times  as  big  as  usaali  from 
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being  bo  maoh  Dearer  to  it  1 "  *  He  cUimed  for  Torner'^ 
works,  that  they  were  ^  studied  melodies  of  ezqaisite  colonr, 
intended  lor  those  who  haYe  perception  of  colour,  not  for 
thoee  who  imagine  that'alf  trees  are  Prussian  green." 
Proceeding,  he  pointed  out  that  while  Newton's  Principia 
would  tind  few  to  understand  or  criticise  it  outside  the 
Bojal  Society,  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  ooold  be  judged 
by  all  who  bad  beartF,  and  those  of  Moore  by  all  who  had 
passions.  Ue  held  that  Hogarth's  wotks  appealed  only  to 
those  who  were  obrerTant  of  human  life  and  character,  and 
said  pictures  by  Giotto  were  only  intended  for  critics  in- 
spired, as  their  painter  wss,  by  the  feryour  of  deep  religious 
feeling. 

The  legitimate  conclusion  from  this  line  of  argument  was 
that  we  should  accept  no  oi  itics  of  Newton  who  were  ignorant 
of  mathtmatiCH,  no  critics  of  Wordsworth  who  were  heartless, 
and  none  ot  Moore  who  were  cold  and  passionless.  **  Each 
woik/^  said  he,  '*  must  be  tested  ezclusiyely  by  the  fiat  of 
that  particular  public  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We  must 
not  submit  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  to  a  conclave  of 
horse  jockeys,  nor  a  work  of  deep  artistical  research  to  the 
writers  for  The  Art  Union  (oow  better  known  as  Th$  Art 
Journal),  The  public,  when  referred  to  with  respect  to  a 
particular  work,  consist  only  ot  these  jvho  have  knowledge 
of  its  subject,  and  possessed  of  the  faculties  to  which  it  is 
addiea-ed.  If  it  fail  of  touching  ^A^se.  it  is  a  bad  work  ; 
but  it  in  no  degree  militates  against  one  that  it  is  rejected 
by  those  to  whom  it  does  not  appeal.*'  It  is  well  known 
that  artists,  in  criticising  a  work  of  art-*say  for  exhibition 
<^the  walls  of  the  Royiu  Academy — are  apt  to  value  it  in 
proportion  to  the  technical  excellences  it  displsye.  They 
give  the  mechanical  difficultits  overcome  in  its  execution, 
and  the  skill  displayed  in  the  development  of  accepted 
rales  and  principles,  precedence  over  qualities  which 
constitute  a  more  real  and  important  claim  to  public  notice. 
Foi  this  reason  their  judgment  is  often  antagonistic  to  that 
of  thoughtful  and  observant  critics  who  are  without 
tecbnical  knowledge^  but  who  are  quick  to  see  in  art  what 
they  have  studied  in  nature.  This  lends  force  to  Ruskin^s 
idea.    Pictures  are  not  painted  for  painters. 

No  better  illustration  of  what  I  mean  is  to  be  found  tban 
the  difference  between  Hnskin's  **  Modern  Painters," 'and 
those  sets  of  lectures  delivered  by  a  succession  of  Royal 
Aoadeniicians  to  the  students  of  the  R.  A.  Schools,  which 
are  still  given  as  prizes  to  successful  students.  From  those  of 
Sir  Joehua  Reynolds,  downwards  to  those  of  Fuseli,  each 
foliowa  in  the  other's  well-worn  footsteps.  Design,  com- 
position, chiaroscuro,  and  colouring,  are  the  group  of  sub- 
jeots  to  which  they  are  all  confined.  The  illustrations  and 
examples  advanced  were  drawn  exclusively  from  famous 
paintings  and  the  ancient  Greek  sculptures,  and  when  any- 
thing was  added,  it  invariably  consisted  of  the  hacknied 
accounts  of  the  progress  these  had  made,  by  painting,  archi- 
teotuie^  and  sculpture,  in  different  countries  and  successive 

Ru^kin,  the'  founder  of  a  new  school  of  art  study  and 
criticism,  wrote  very  differently. 

Although,  being  himself  a  practical  and  talented  artist, 
be  was  probably  as  familiar  with  technical  necessities,  re- 
quirements, and  scientific  rules  as  any  of  the  R.  A.'s  were, 
be  justly  considered  them  only  as  weak  inferior  means  to 
great  and  superior  ends.  He  constantly  urged  upon  students 
the  primary  importance  of  more  careful  and  accurate  obser- 
Tation  of  nature,  with  the  adoption  of  all  such  means  of  in- 
vestigation and  explanation  as  would  help  them  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  mysteries.  He 
denounced  as  beyond  everything  bad  *'  that  wicked  pride 


*  Barry,  of  wbote  tlognlar  Iffnorance  of  oataral  phenomena  Botkio  notcB 
this  •trifcing  liiitaiiC6,iDav  have  boenonfltted  for  orlUoUlnfc  fueb  works  aa 
TwBcrprodooed,  bat  the  leetareile  delivered  to  the  etadenuof  the  Royal 
Academy  are  Ml  of  original  thoaghta  ezprcsacd  in  Tlgoroos  laogoage,  and 
based  on  the  eorreet  prindplei  of  drawlog,  design,  eompoaltion,  and  ooloor ; 
shoving  him  to  have  been  a  eaKftol  stodent,  and  no  mran  crttio.  He  was, 
bowever,  eaoeatially  a  Hgwe  draoghtsman,  and  his  view  points  were 
Creqnently  too  exolnsively  teohnieal. 

t  It  wU  be  only  iUr  to  add  that  the  fleld  of  teaching  at  the  ft.  A.  is  now 
of  a  ioaadtr  and  mon  extended  ehaiioter. 


which  makes  man  think  he  can  dignify  God's  glorious  cre- 
ation, or  exalt  the  majesty  of  the  Uoiverse.'*  He  urged 
that  honest,  earnest,  faithful  study  of  nature  would  demon- 
strate most  forcibly  and  practically  the  real  importance  of 
all  mechaoical  and  scientific  aids,  and  at  the  same  time 
derelop  feeling,  imagination,  ambition,  loftiness  of  thought, 
and  last,  not  lesst,  humility. 

The  great  landscape  painter.  Tamer,  in  all  I  have  read 
and  heard  about  him,  appears  to  have  been  neither  literary 
nor  learned,  and  the  ignorance  Ruskin  scoined  in  Barry 
was  probably  very  much  less  than  that  which  he  ignored  in 
Turner.  But  Barry's  ignorance  was  proud.  He  thought 
that  in  depicting  the  wildly  grand  and  romantic  scenes  of 
nature,  a  great  painter's  imagination  could  surpass  the 
reality ;  whereas.  Turner  appears  to  have  known  how  woe- 
fully short  his  grandest  achievements  fell  when  contrasted 
with  the  natural  effects  from  which  they  were  but  faint  far- 
away echccs. 

Ruek*n  himself  once  asked  (the  purest  white  of  the  palette 
being  as  black  compared  with  the  white  of  sunlight,  and 
the  purest  black  as  white  compared  with  the  black  of  nature's 
dsikest  shadow)  how  we  could  hope  to  emulate  tbe  grada- 
tions of  nature's  light  and  shade,  with  only  our  black  and 
white  paint  for  its  two  extremes  of  light  and  daik  ?  Obvi- 
ously, not  by  merely  painting  white  light  with  white  paint, 
and  intense  darkness  with  black  paint  seen  in  light  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  how  the  study  of 
nature  leads  to  the  study  of  all  those  aids  of  which  the 
R.  A.'s  speak  in  their  lectures— technical,  mechanical,  in- 
tellectual, or  simply  mechanicaL  An  artist  who,  by  study- 
ing nature,  has  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  compara- 
tive insufficiency  of  the  means  he  has  for  its  representation, 
will  certainly  neglect  nothing  that  may  assist  in  bringing 
his  glorious  aim  within  the  scope  of  a  powerful  realizavion. 
Whether  it  be  his  object  to  touvh  the  heart,  arouse  t^e  pas- 
sions, recal  natural  phenomena,  or  hold  up  to  humanity 
Hogarth''s  wonderful  mirror  of  character  and  action,  he  will 
bring  to  the  task  every  faculty  of  his  intellectual  and 
physical  nature,  and  every  practical  discovery  of  his  greatest 
predecessors.  He  will  know  what  to  look  for,  and  where  to 
look  for  it,  and  with  sack  knowledge  his  chances  of  success 
will  be  enormously  increased. 

And  all  this,  if  rightly  understood  and  studied,  is  as 
fairly  and  practically  applicable  to  photographic  art-study 
as  it  is  to  any  other. 

Technically  and  scientifically,  photography  has  of  late 
years  made  wonderful  strides.  We  can  nardly  hope  that  it 
will  attain  much  greater  perfection  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
cesses and  tools;  but  there  is  a  world  of  discovery  and 
application  befoie  it  in  an  artistic  direction — a  world  which 
is  ss  yet  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  discovery. 

Every  now  and  then  some  lucky  operator  or  artistic  student 
is  startled  into  wonder  by  the  striking  superiority  of  one 
particular  negative.  Bat  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  often  that  he 
sets  to  woik  and  finds  out  by  what  special  or  combined  effects, 
natural — optical,  artistic,  or  chemical— such  exceptional 
results  had  been  obtained.  Proofs  from  such  precious  nega- 
tives are  in  many  a  painter's  folio,  cherished  as  sources  of 
instruction  and  inspiration.  They  teach  the  artist  because 
he  knows  how  to  dissect  them  and  trace  effects  to  causes  ; 
but  they  would  be  useless  to  him  if  he  had  studied  neither 
nature  nor  art,  but  simply  set  up  his  easel  and  prepared  his 
canvas  and  palette  as  some  photographers  set  up  their 
cameras  and  prepare  their  dry  plates  for  exposure  mechani- 
cally. 

Photographers  as  a  body  should  make  that  use  of  art 
examples  which  artists  commonly  do  of  famous  paintioffs 
and  sculpture ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  discover  the 
principles  underlying  effects  of  modelling,  chiaroscuro, 
atmosphere,  pose,  expression,  tone,  sentiment,  desigpn,  com- 
position, or  feeling,  the  technical  elements  by  which  they 
are  applied,  and  their  proper  effects  when  most  powerfully 
realised.  In  that  way  they  may  learn  to  criticise  a  work  of 
art,  and  apply  tbe  disooyeries  tney  make  to  their  own  pro« 
dnctione. 
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1  sometimeB  imagine  what  marvela  in  the  way  of  art 
photographs  Dagaerre  woald  have  achieved  had  he  been 
amongst  lu  now.  His  early  dreams  were  of  a  much  higher 
stage  of  perfection  than  the  Daguerreotype  realised,  either 
before  or  after  his  death.  His  cravings  were  for  pictures 
which  shonld  have  all  the  charms  of  nature,  including 
colour  ;  and  as  he  wss  himself  a  painter  of  great  excellence 
and  repute,  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  conceive  how  his  artietio  and 
scientific  studies,  blending  with  his  untiring  perseverance 
and  industry,  if  backed  by  our  advantages,  would  have 
produced  pictorial  results  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  highest 
pretensions. 

A  dear  old  friend  of  mine— now,  I  grieve  to  say,  dead, 
who  was  a  clever  painter  before  he  became  an  art-photo- 
grapher—O.  G.  Rejlander,  used  to  moan  sadly  over  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  plates  lost  sensitiveness  in  the 
camera  when,  after  thoughtful,  painstaking  posing,  group- 
ing, and  lighting,  he  strove  to  act  upon  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  bis  models  for  telling  some  story  which  his  fine 
imagination  had  previouslv  conceived  as  a  subject.  The 
operator  of  to-day  has  the  great  power  which  he  coveted  so 
vainly  ;  but  still,  it  is  not  often  that  we  see  photographs 
which  equal  or  surpass  the  productions  of  Kejlauder  in 
those  qualities  of  imagination,  sentiment,  feeling,  and  pic- 
turesque e£Pect8,  for  which  they  were  so  remarkable. 

It  was  this  thought  which  prompted  the  utterance  I  have 
committed  to  paper. 

I  would  faih  impress  upon  young  photographic  students 
who  are  not  too  proud  or  too  successful  to  need  advice,  two 
things :  first,  the  desirability  of  their  pleasing  those 
whom  it  is  the  higheat  honour  to  please — the  real  critics 
described  by  Buskin;  and,  secondly,  ihe  folly  of  uplifting 
meana  above  ends,  and  expecting  to  master  effects  by 
neglecting  causes. 


The  a  B  C  of  Modern  Photography.  By  W.  K. 
BusTON,  C.E.  Fourth  Edition  (London :  Piper  and 
Carter), 

We  can  say  but  little  as  to  a  book  which  has  originated  in 
our  columns,  but  the  work  now  before  us  has  so  far  out- 
grown the  limits  of  the  *^  six  lessons "  aa  they  appeared 
in  thePHOTOO^PHic  News,  as  to  form  a  compact  but  com* 
prehensive  manual  for  the  besinner.  It  is,  indeed,  just 
the  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  person  proposing  to  bo- 
come  an  amateur  photographer;  while  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains a  large  mass  of  caref  culy  compiled  information,  and  a 
good  index,  make  it  a  useful  book  of  reference  to  those 
who  merely  wish  to  practise  the  gelatine  emulsion  process 
and  the  usual  method  of  silver  printing.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
portion of  amateui  s  who  go  beyond  this  is  not  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  very  large  one ;  but  in  addition  to  the  every*  day 
branches  of  photography  just  mentioned,  we  find  a  mass 
of  useful  intormation,  including  the  platinum  printing 
process,  the  production  of  transparencies  on  gelatino- 
chloride  plates,  home  portraiture,  and  many  other  topics. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Audra's  Bxperimental  Meeting— Photography  in 
Colours— Salon  Number  of  LIllustuation— Rapid 
Copies  of  Original  Negatives — Operators*  Examina- 
tions—Pocket Photographic  Apparatus. 

M.  Audrd'a  Experimented  Meeting.'^Some  few  days  ago 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Fiance  assisted  at  an  experi- 
mental meeting,  at  whicn  one  of  our  most  active  and  dis- 
tinguished members,  M.  Audra,  demonstrated  before  a  very 
large  audience  his  prooeas  of  preparing  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver  emulaion,  and  method  of  ooating  plates.  Thia  process, 
explained  by  its  inventor  with  great  clearness,  does  not 


present  anything  new,  but  it  was  very  interesting  to  a  great 
number  of  the  members,  who,  being  amateurs,  had  neither 
made  nor  seen,  emulsions  made.  -It  is  well  known  that  both 
professional  and  amateur  photographers  prefer  to  get  their 
plates  from  some  well-known  maker,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  useful  to  them  to  know  how  the  sensitive  composition 
is  made.  The  example  sot  by  our  sympathetic  colleague  is 
worthy  of  being  followed ;  and  the  favour  with  which  it 
was  received  by  the  audience  testifies  to  the  great  interest 
attaching  to  an  experimental  meeting.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Society  will,  from  time  to  time,  encourage  reunions 
of  this  kind. 

A  True  Versionoffhe  So-called  Photography  in  Colours,^^ 
A  certain  rumour  has  been  spread  abroad  concerning  a 
pretended  invention  of  photography  in  colours,  but  it  is 
called  photography  *'  of  colours,  and  one  reads  short  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers  like  the  following  : — '*  Photo- 
graphy of  colours  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  For  some 
time  past  M.  Charles  Cros  baa  been  expeiimenting  in  thia 
direction.  It  ia  an  engraver  of  Versailles  who  has  definitely 
found  it  out.  A  lew  days  ago  he  made  known  his  discovery 
to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  who  charged  him  with  the 
reproduction  of  a  picture,  lliree  prints  were  successively 
taken,  and  all  succeeded  admirably."  On  examination  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  cry  out 
victory.  The  process  does  not  yet  anive  at  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  reproduction  in  natural  coleurs.  Napoleon  I. 
said,  " Le  houlet  ^i  meiuera  n^estpas  encore fondu!^^  (The 
bullet  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast.)  We  can  also  say^  bl  Mn 
process  in  question,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
desired  solution.  I  am  perhaps  better  able  to  speak  on  this 
subject  than  any  one  else,  as  the  inventor  submitted  his 
results  to  me  ;  I  also  furnished  a  plate  and  coloured  object 
which  he  reproduced,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
results  were  in  the  least  satisfactory.  This  gentleman  con- 
fesses that  he  uses  colours,  and  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  colours  are  employed  diluted  with  albumen,  then 
sensitised  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  dry  exposed  be- 
hind a  negative.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  this  attempt 
and  a  reproduction  of  colours  are  as  far  off  as  possible. 

The  Sahn  Number  of  V lUnstration,-^li  haa  been  gene- 
rally noticed,  as  also  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  that  the  illustrations  of  this  journal  are 
phototypes  by  Meisenbach,  of  Munich.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  always  declared  that  photographic  reproductionB 
would  so  ingraft  themselves  upon  printing,  that  thejr  could 
not  possibly  be  neglected ;  and  the  phototypes  from  pictures 
of  this  year's  Salon^  reproduced  in  V  Illustration ^  prove  that 
I  am  right.  These  reproductions  are  not  perfect,  perhans, 
but  the  negatives  were,  as  M.  C heron  tells  ub,  taken  under 
rather  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  the  coloured  ink 
employed  in  the  printing  seems  scarcely  suited  to  the  sub- 
jects. We  must  not  forget  that  perfection  is  not  to  be 
arrived  at  at  the  first  trial,  but  the  commencement  is 
certainly  praiseworthy. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Copies  of  Negatives, — I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  method  of  easily  pro- 
ducing copies  without  recourse  either  to  the  camera  or  any 
printing  process  requiring  development  Suppose  one 
disposes  of  a  negative  by  sending  it  to  some  house  for  en- 
graving purposes,  or  gives  it  away,  at  the  same  time 
desiring  to  have  an  equivalent  as  perfect  as  the  negative. 
Take  a  good  print  and  fix  in  hypo  without  toning.  It 
must  be  sufficiently  printed,  but  not  over-done.  When 
fixed,  its  yellowish-brown  colour  renderait  very  non-actinic* 
The  negative  copy  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  j^rint 
to  sunliji^ht  pressed  against  the  same  kind  of  senrntive 
paper  ;  fix  with  hypo,  and  one  has,  in  spite  of  the 
grain  of  the  paper,  a  negative  image  from  which  may 
be  taken  as  many  printe  as  desired.  By  waxing  the 
negative,  the  paper  will  be  more  transparent,  and  the 
printing  hastened,  giving  softer  impressions.  Care  moat 
be  taken  not  to  over-expose  the  negati  ve  when  taking  it 
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from  the  priot,  as  ifc  will  be  rather  hard.  Toned  positives 
do  not  give  snch  good  resalts. 

Operators  Examinations, — ^The  ezaminatioDB  for  candi- 
dates  desiring  certificates  of  capacity  as  photographic 
operators  will  be  held  towards  the  end  of  May. 

Conference  on  Pocket  Photographic  Apparatus.—  The 
Ckamhre  Syndicale  is  about  to  organize  a  conference  relating 
to  photography  with  the  aid  of  pocket  apparatus.  The 
entire  work  is  to  be  shown  in  the  presence  of  an  audience, 
comprising  enlargements  from  the  tiny  negatives  and  the 
projection  of  positives  which  have  been  taken.  The 
bearer  of  tho  signature  to  this  letter  is  charged  with  this 
conference.    Pity  him !  Leon  Yidal. 


PH0T0aRAPHER3  AND  SITTERS. 

BY  O.  G.  XITOHELL.* 

Bapid  changes  in  our  art  soon  make  the  past  grow  old.  The 
collodion  age,  with  its  caprieious  baths  and  laborious  manipula- 
tions, has  practically  passed  away,  so  that  the  present  generation 
only  know  in  part  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  earlier 
workers.  Many  of  us  know  nothing  of  them,  and  the  riling  one 
will  read  of  them  as  ancient  hiatory.  Old  faults  are  overcome, 
while  with  the  advance  of  proceBaes,  new  troubles  rise  and  task 
our  patience  and  carefulness. 

It  is  the  case,  generally  speaking,  that  a  person  who  steps 
into  a  studio  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  portrait  taken,  does  so 
in  what  may  be  called  a  smiling  frame  of  mind.  The  idea  is 
oommooly  looked  upon  more  or  less  as  a  sort  of  joke,  or  at  least, 
i#fccthing  that  is  alluded  to  with  a  smile,  and  as  if  theproposal 
needed  just  the  faintest  approach  to  an  apology.  Whenever 
this  is  observed,  and  it  will  be  often,  it  should  be  accepted  as 
the  key-note  to  what  interoouise  may  follow.  Other  sitters 
eonie  in  serious  moods.  Partings  and  unhappy  events  bring 
business,  as  well  as  joyful  occasions.  Death  itself  at  times 
demands  our  services,  and  thus  we  do  not  always  work  under 
the  most  favourable  or  cheerful  circumstances. 

If,  as  Pope  says,  '*  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
perhaps  in  this  matter  of  portrait  taking  we,  who  are  engaged  in 
it,  see  as  considerable  a  share  of  the  human  nature  about  us  as 
most  people  who  serve  the  great  British  public.  Some  studios  of 
course  invite,  in  tiie  very  nature  of  things,  certain  classes.  In 
some  the  comparatively  poor  man  is  never  seen,  and  in  others 
again  the  aristocrat  is  a  rara  avis,  or  unknown.  The  experience 
of  these  two  extremes  in  many  respects  is  very  different,  and 
both  possess  advantages  or  difficulties  of  treatment  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  better  classes,  without  question,  are,  for 
example,  more  refined  in  feature,  and  of  course  much  better 
dressed.  The  sanctity  of  the  aesthetic  hangs  about  them,  all  of 
which  are  distinctly  great  advantages  and  aids  towards  successful 
portraiture.  The  educated  face  in  any  class  has  generally  an 
indication  or  suggestion  of  something  superior  behind  it.  Low 
csste  or  very  unintelligent  features  do  not  attract  the  interest 
of  any  one,  save  it  may  be  as  a  study  of  physiognomy.  Subjects 
fary  uomensely  in  the  facilities  they  afford  for  good  composition, 
and ,  so  on,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  that  it  actually 
demands  from  every  one  more  tact  and  knowledge  of  effect  to 
make  a  passable  picture  of  a  common-place  subject  than  with 
one  of  a  higher  type.  That,  I  think,  ought  to  be  obvious  at  a 
glance. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  of  the 
chafacteiistacs  and  odd  points  occasionally  met  with  in  sitters  in 
onr  every-day  practice.  Popular  ideas  about  portraiture,  as 
about  many  other  things,  are  often  erroneous.  Among  these  I 
would  mention,  for  example,  the  notion  commonly  entertained 
that  the  photographer  will  do  all  that  is  required  himself.  '*  He 
knows  best,"  and  so  he  does,  doubtless;  but  Giles  and  his 
sweetheart  go  into  the  studio  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
character  of  lay  figures.  They  have  an  honest  resolve  to  be 
dodle  in  order  to  get  a  good  likeness^  but  wanting  in  intelligent 
conception  how  to  assist  to  this  end.  This  sitter  is  probably 
more  frequently  found  in  the  shape  of  the  country  cousin  than 
the  town  one,  but  they  come  from  all  quarters.  When  the  laj  - 
figure  sitter  is  iakea  to  be  posed,  his  distressing  oondition  is 
most  vexatious  and  tiying ;  and  it  taxes  the  artist,  who  had 
better  smile  and  bear  it,  to  get  him  b^  any  kind  of  artful  byplay 
to  feel  at  his  ease  and  relax  the  rigidity  of  his  muscles ;  but  no 
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one  unacquainted  with  the  actual  fact  in  extreme  cases  could 
fairly  credit  how  difficult  is  the  task.  The  sitter  is  gently  in- 
clined to  this  side  a  little,  or  to  that,  and  he  mechanically  obeys 
with  all  the  elegance  of  a  leaning  chimney  pot.  But  there  is  one 
grand  feature  about  this  man — ^he  never  asks  for  credit,  unlike 
my  Lord  Heavymasher,  who  may  give  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
to  whom  the  idea  of  cash  payment  is  "  bad  form." 

It  is  not  sufficiently  understood  by  many  that  whatever 
peculiarity  of  expression  is  worn  during  the  sitting,  that  must  be 
produced  in  the  photograph,  such  as  tight-set  lips  or  elevated 
eyebrows.  Nor,  again,  is  the  effect  of  certain  little  covert  move- 
ments, sometimes  indulged  in,  correctly  reckoned  upon.  Miss 
Jones,  for  instance,  stands  pleasantly  as  placed,  and  all  seems 
finally  arranged  for  the  moment  of  removing  the  cap,  when  she 
executes  a  UtUe  manoeuvre  on  her  own  account  by  shifting  a 
hand  or  re-arranging  something  which  has  not  been  to  her  mind 
exactly,  which  may  turn  out  idl  right,  but  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  all  wrong.  In  this  same  connection  sitters  will  occasionally 
allow  themselves  to  bp  posed  with  the  head-rest ;  but  having  a 
dislike  to  its  use,  from  the  impression  that  it  mtikes  them  look 
**  stiff,''  quietly  remove  their  heads  from  it  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
posure, and  by  so  doing  generally  expose  their  having  done  so. 

Ladies  very  generally  miscalculato  the  effect  of  primming  the 
mouUi.  That  feature  \b  one  over  which,  after  a  comparatively 
early  age,  they  manifest  a  gpreat  solicitude,  and  it  i%  precisely  on 
account  of  this  anxiety  where  the  danger  arises  of  a  slight  dis- 
tortion. I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it  almost  invariably  takes 
the  form  of  contraction.  But  the  weakness  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  one  sex.    I  have  seen  fellows  with  moustaches  do  it. 

Another  great  blunder  made  is  to  suppose  that  the  more  un- 
concerned and  indifferent  one  looks  the  better  it  will  be.  Under 
this  impression  we  all  get  visitors  who  v^ant  to  be^  taken  with 
their  legs  and  arms  sprawled  over  the  place,  or  they  dump  them- 
selves down  in  a  heap  before  the  camera  in  defiance  of  every 
grace  of  form  or  gesture  that  has  been  known  to  man. 

Agfldn,  we  have  a  visitor  who  had  once  been  young,  and,  it  may 
be,  blooming,  who,  j^terlooking  at  various  styles  of  work,  will, 
in  conclusion,  point  to  some  pretty  girPs  portrait,  and, 
apparently  oblivious  of  any  difference  in  the  ori^als,  give  us  a 
commission  to  '*  tides  me  just  like  that."  How  is  it  posdble  in 
these  circumstances  to  explaia  the  impossible^  even  in  the  most 
gingerly  choeen  terms  ?  It  is  better  to  do  your  best,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fate,  which  is  often  very  kind. 

What  I  have  said  has  had  reference  to  stndb  work.  There 
are  other  phases  equally  fruitful  of  remark. 


A  paper  which  Dr.  Yogel  contributes  to  the  News  this 
week  gives  important  working  details  regarding  his  method 
of  photographing  colou^B  in  the  true  proportion  of  their 
intensity ;  and  next  week  we  shall  publish  some  further 
iuTestigations  of  Dt,  Yogel  about  the  action  of  cosine  on 
photographic  films. 

English  photography,  apparently,  holds  a  much  higher 
position  than  it  did  some  years  ago.  At  one  time  the  photo- 
graphs of  Austrian  and  German  photographers  were  gene- 
rally to  be  seen  in  our  shop  windows,  but  these  have  long 
since  been  superseded  by  the  production  of  our  own  men, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  short  trip  lately  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  we  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  *'  portrait 
studies"  exhibited  in  the  principal  towns  were  by  English 
photographers.  Had  the  photographs  been  those  of  oele- 
brities,  the  reason  for  exhibition  would  have  been  obTions, 
but  in  most  oases  the  sitters  were  utterly  unknown,  and  the 
photographs  had  evidently  been  selected  for  excellence  of 
manipulation  alone. 

The.  <'  Copyright  (Works  of  Fine  Art  and  Pho(ogiaphs) 
Bill/'  bronght  in  by  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hanbury-Traoy, 
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Sir  Gabriel  Goldnej,  Mr.  Agrew,  ftnd  Mr.  Gregory,  is  of 
the  meet  comprehenaive  character.  The  mere  enameration 
of  the  headings  relative  to  photographic  copyright  will  at 
once  stamp  the  importance  of  the  measure.  What  may  be 
termed  the  purely  photographic  clauses  are  as  follows  :— 
Copyright  in  photographs  done  by  an  assistant,  servant,  or 
workman  to  belong  to  the  employer;  photographic  por- 
traits taken  on  commission  not  to  be  sold  or  exhibited  in 
shop  aindows  without  consent;  copyright  not  to  prevent 
the  representation  of  the  same  subject  (that  is  to  say,  two 
photographers  may  photograph  the  same  scene  or  the  same 
picture  without  inf ringing  each  other's  copyright) ;  copying 
a  copyright  work  as  part  of  a  scene  (an  interior,  for  instance, 
containing  a  copyright  picture)  no  infringement  of  copy- 
right There  are  also  several  clanses  applicable  to  photo- 
graphy relative  to  penalties  for  infringements,  power  to 
search  houses  and  seisse  unlawful  copies,  ihe  seizure  of 
pirated  copies  in  the  possession  of  hawkers,  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  pirated  works,  &o.  The  Bill,  which 
was  issued  on  Tuesday  last,  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  photographers. 


The  framing  of  an  Act  of  Farli  ament  is,  however,  one' 
thing,  and  its  construction  another.  A  case  in  point  was 
heard  last  week  at  the  WandsworlU  f  ulice  Court,  in  which 
Mr.  W.  Taunt,  of  Oxford,  sued  Canon  Erskine  Clark  for 
publishing  sn  illustration  of  St  Nicholas  Church,  Newbury, 
^hich  he  (Mr.  Taunt)  alleged  was  a  colourable  imitation  of 
one  of  his  photographs.  It  was  not  denied  that  the  illas. 
tration  was  taken  from  the  photograph,  but  counsel  for  de- 
fendant urged  that  it  was  neither  a  copy  nor  a  colourable 
imitation  as  provided  by  the  Act,  and  the  magistrate,  in 
the  absence  of  any  precedent,  this  being  the  first  case  of  the 
kind,  Coincided.  He  accordingly,  as  we  stated  last  week, 
dismissed  the  summons,  but  granted  a  case  for  a  superior 
court. 


In  the  new  Bill,  dauae  14  sets  forth,  with  much  elabora- 
tion, that  '*no  person  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
made,  for  sale,  hire,  exhibition,  or  distribution,  any  copy, 
repetition,  or  colourable  imitation  of  any  work  of  fine  art,  or 
of  any  photograph,  or  of  the  design  of  any  work  oi  fine  art, 
in  which  work,  design,  or  photograph,  or  in  the  negative  of 
which  photograph,  there  shall  be  subsisting  copyright,  or 
of  any  part  of  such  work,  design,  or  photograph,  by  any 
means,  in  any  material,  or  of  any  size,  either  in  or  by  the 
same  or  any  other  class  or  kind  of  art,  as  or  than  that  in 
and  by  which  the  original  work  was  executed,"  and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect  But  the  Bill  does  not,  nor  could 
it,  define  what  is  meant  by  colourable  imitations,  hence 
litigation  on  this  point  is  by  no  means  put  an  end  to. 


A  lucky  photographer  at  Darmstadt  has  secured  what 
may  prove  an  historical  picture.  He  has  taken  a  group  of 
the  Queen,  her  daughter,  the  Grown  Princess,  her  grand- 
daughter (Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia),  and  her  great 
grand-daughter  Princess  Fedora  of  Saxo  Meiningen,  aged 
five— comprising  four  generations. 


The  organisation  recently  formed  by  the  amateurs  in  New 
York  is  likely  to  lead  to  very  material  progress  as  regards 
photographic  work  in  the  New  World.  Hitherto  photo- 
graphic societies  in  America  have  been,  in  the  main,  trade 
associationr,  and  comparatively  little  has  been  done  to 
encourage  amateurs. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  wo  may  refer  to  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Fanooast,  of  .Philadelphia,  when  he  visited  the  Photo- 
graphic Club  a  week  or  so  ago.  He  said :— *'  In  the  States 
we  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  members  of  our  Association  to 
talk,  and  if  one  man  U  disposed  to  say  anythinfr?  he  may 
keep  possession  of  the  meeting  for  the  whole  evening.  The 
majority  come  to  listen,  not  to  speak.  Here  I  see  that  each 
one  is  so  anxious  to  fay  what  he  knows,  that  very  ofton  the 
chairman  has  a  difficulty  in  determining  who  shall  have 
the  longest  say." 

In  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  we  find  a  long  and  in- 
teresting report  of  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Amateur 
Atflociation  ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  subjects  brought 
under  discnssion,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr. 
Pancoast  finds  a  new  condition  of  things  on  his  return. 


Several  novel  shutters  were  shown.  Mr.  Beach,  of  the 
Scientific  American^  gave  a  demonstration  of  enlarging  on 
gelatino-bromide  paper.  Mr.  Newton  and  others  gave  the 
results  of  their  experience  in  searching  for  the  best  developed 
(see  page  305).  Mr.  Hull  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the 
comfort  he  had  experienced  in  discarding  ruby  glass  in 
the  dark-room,  for  the  olive  green  glass  and  two  thick- 
nesses of  lemon  yellow  paper. 


Death  has  indeed  been  busy  in  the  ranks  of  scientific  men 
of  late.  Adolphe  Wurtz — whose  '^  Lemons  de  Philosophic 
Chimique,"  published  just  twenty  years  ago,  served  to  bring 
about  the  change  of  thought  which  resulted  in  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  new  notation— died  on  Monday  last 


From  Chicago  a  new  fortnightly.  Photography ,  comes  to 
hand.  It  is  under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Davis,  and  the  first  number  oontains  a  good  selection  of 
matter. 


We  witnessed  an  amusing  instance  the  other  day  of  photo* 
graphy  being  used  to  prove  a  self-evident  proposition,  as 
Sam  Waller  has  it.  At  Cartbagena,  there  happened  to  be 
a  quack  doctor,  a  glib-tongued  young  fellow  with  long 
flowing  hair  and  pointed  moustache,  who  harangued  tha 
people  on  the  market  place  with  considerable  flnenoy.  Ho 
was  no  new  upstart,  he  said,  but  the  veritable  Dr.  Fran* 
cesco,  of  whom  they  had  all  heard,  and  of  whom  the 
pamphlets  he  held  in  his  hand  spoke  so  eloquently.  Bat 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  he  would  hand  rovnd 
photographs  to  piove  what  he  said.  Whereupon,  in  the 
coolest  manner  possible,  he  held  up  to  view  some  photo- 
graphs of  himself  with  name  and  title  printed  underneath. 
Could  anything  more  conclusively  demostrate  that  he  was 
somebody  ? 
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Tbera  is,  boweyor,  one  applicatioa  of  photography  to 
proYe  identity,  which  would  be  very  oaeful  to  banks  and 
the  traYelling  pnblio,  if  made  use  of.  We  mean  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  letters  of  credit.  An  English- 
man goes  abroad,  and  instead  of  taking  money  with  him, 
secnres  letters  of  credit  from  his  bankers  on  yarioos  towns  he 
may  yisit.  The  banker  at  home  snppliee  these  corres- 
pondents of  his  with  his  customer's  signature,  and  mentions 
the  maximum  sam  to  be  drawn,  fiat,  occasionally,  the 
local  agents  are  unused  to  the  businesi,  or  are  unduly  im- 
preesed  with  its  importance,  and  the  consequence  If,  that  at 
times  a  good  many  tedious  formalities  have  to  be  gone 
ibiongh.  If,  however,  a  photograph  of  the  customer  were 
sent  with  the  letter  of  advice,  a  simple  and  effective  means 
of  identification  would  be  at  hand. 


**  Have  you  any  spoilt  photographs  to  give  away  for  my 
collection  ? "  writes  a  painter  to  a  photographer  of  our 
aoquaintanoe.  Neither  the  request  nor  the  way  it  is 
worded  will  be  unfamiliar  to  many  of  our  readera,  and  they 
will  do  well  to  reply,  *^  Have  you  any  spoilt  sketches  that 
will  go  in  fliy  ooliection  ?  "  The  painter  will  then  probably 
realise  the  fact  that  it  is  impolitio  to  give  away  <*  spoilt " 
things,  and  that  as  he  does  not  like  to  risk  his  reputation 
by  parting  with  defective  work,  so  possibly  the  photo- 
grapher with  a  name  might  be  equally  retioeni  There  is 
the  same  similarity,  he  will  find  out,  between  a  sketch  and 
m  photograph,  as  there  is  between  a  moat  and  a  beam. 


Some  years  ago  we  pointed  out  in  theee  columns,  as  did 
Mr.  Tunny  shortly  afterwards,  that  the  transfer  paper  on 
which  carbon  photographs  are  laid,  not  unfrequently  became 
yellow,  and  thus  suspicion  of  fading  was  cast  upon  the 
carbon  prints  themselves.  Some  samples  of  unsensitiaed 
albumen  paper  exposed  to  light  in  a  show-case  for  the  same 
time  as  finished  prints  contained  therein  have  lately  come 
under  our  attention,  and  here,  while  the  pictures  became 
yellow,  the  untouched  albumen  paper  had  become  equally 
sa  In  this  case,  therefore,  what  discoloration  existed  was 
clearly  due  to  the  paper  itself,  and  not  to  any  imperfect 
washing  of  ihe  print  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  We 
suspect  there  are  many  albumenizsd  papers,  especially  among 
the  cheaper  qualities,  open  to  this  suspicion. 


Uow  pleasaut  it  would  be  if  all  sitters  were  as  sensible 
and  as  philosophical  as  the  lady  who  some  time  ago  sat  to 
a  well-known  photographer.  In  criticising  the  proofs,  she 
remarked  of  one,  that  according  to  some  of  her  friends  she 
looked  like  '*  a  simpering  idiot,"  naively  adding,  *^  but  I 
suppose  it  is  like  me."  Subsequently,  she  wrote  :  **  Yes, 
the  ^  simpering  idiot '  is  the  best "  ;  and  gave  a  good  order 
from  this  particular  negative.  "  Save,  oh  I  save  me  from  the 
candid  friend,"  is  a  prayer  which  ought  to  be  offered  up  by 
all  who  have  their  portraits  taken.  In  this  instanoe, 
common  sense  rose  superior  to  captions  criticism. 


In  Cologne,  the  polioe  and  a  certain  section  of  the  pro- 
fessioDal  photographers  have  been  continually  engaging  in 
contests  on  the  Sunday  question.     Not  always  as  to 


whether  portraits  may  be  taken  during  service  times  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  whether  they  may  be  ex- 
hibited. Herr  Overbeydftj  being  recently  charged  with 
carrying  on  his  business  oootrary  to  the  law,  was  acquitted 
after  three  appeals,  because  it  was  proved  that  the  actual 
pictures  on  exhibition  were  not  for  sale. 


Darwin  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
photography  in  recording  ezpr^saion.  Two  years  ago,  our 
readers  may  remember,  we  gave  some  examples  in  these 
pages  of  human  expressions— ^f  pain  and  suffering,  of  joy 
and  grief,  horror  and  disdain — the  late  Mr.  Rsj  lander  posing 
as  the  model  in  some  of  these  studies.  Although  the  pic- 
tures we  allude  to  were  wood-cuts,  being,  indeed,  extracted 
from  Mr.  Darwin's  book,  they  were  faithful  copies  of  photo- 
graphs, and  represented  the  intention  of  the  author  with 
considerable  force. 


But  photographs  pure  and  simple  would  be  still  more 
truthful  in  recording  expression,  whether  the  pictures,  as 
in  the  case  of  Darwin,  are  required  by  the  philosopher 
or  the  painter.  The  latter  would  be  spared  much  of  his 
trouble  in  securing  not  only  suitable  models,  but  suitable 
expressions  (two  very  different  things),  if  it  were  in  his 
power  to  purchase  and  select  such  photographs  as  were 
requisite  to  his  aim.  Thus,  if  called  upon  to  depict  hun- 
ger or  thirst,  fatigue  or  pain,  gladness  or  joy,  grief  or 
sorrow,  could  he  but  procure  artistic  photographs  of  these 
presentments,  his  work  would  not  only  be  facilitated,  but 
likely  to  have  far  more  of  truth  in  it  No  doubt  the  pho- 
tographer would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  discover  suit- 
able models  for  his  studies,  on  his  part,  but  to  a  patient, 
painstaking  student  the  task  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  he  would  know  that  if  good  models  are  scatoc, 
his  studies  would  also  be  both  scarce  and  valuable. 


Sstettt  SttttUi0tntt. 


Applications  for  ProTisional  Protection. 

7365.  William  Hxnbt  Marshall,-  12,  Westborougfa,  Soar- 
borough,  Torkshire,  Watchmaker  and  Optioiao,  for  *' Im- 
provements in  photographio  shutters  or  caps."— Dated  7th 
May,  1884. 

7562.  Duncan  Macnaughtan,  44,  Radner  Street,  Chelsea, 
Middlesex,  libnuian,  William  Sfisbs  Simpson,  47,  Batterseft 
Park  Road,  Surrey,  Mechanioian,  and  Gbobqb  Smith,  151, 
Strand,  London,  Middlesex,  Sadler,  for  "  An  improved  method 
of  obtaining  or  reproducing  piotures,  drawings,  and  designs, 
&o.,  &o."~Dated  10th  May,  1881. 

7606.  Duncan  Campbell  Dallas,  12,  Crane  Court,  Fl^et 
Street,  London,  Engraver  and  Printer,  for  **  Improvements  in 
the  production  of  raised  and  sunk  designs  on  metal  and  other 
suitable  suHaces  for  printing  and  decorative  purposes." — 
Dated  12th  May,  1885. 

Bpeoifications  Pablished  during  the  Week. 
4557.    S.  G.  Bbewbb,  "  Apparatus  for  touching  up  photomphie 

pictures,  &c." — A  Communication  from  Messrs.  J.  G^eesoergen 

and  La  Sodete  Gemzet  Freres. 

A  description  oi  this  invention  will  be  found  on  page  646  of  our 
volome  for  1883. 

4705.  B.  Bbown,  B.  W.  Barnxs,  and  J.  Bbll,  "  Obtaining  by 
photogmphy  definite  photographs  to  be  used  in  the  production  of 

SK>gn^c  blocks  and  in  the  art  of  photo-hthography  and  likf 
s. 
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Our  invention  has  for  its  object  to  produce  definite  photographs 
broken  np  into  doU,  linet,  or  graine,  eo  that  they  can  bo  need  in 
the  piodnctioD  of  typographic  blocks  by  the  art  ot  photo-etching 
and  like  oits,  and  can  also  be  used  in  the  art  of  pboto-lithogniphy 
and  like  ane.  In  the  practice  ot  our  invention  ne  proceed  aa 
follows:— We  take  what  is  knotvn,  aaaphotogtaphic  traneparency 
of  the  object  or  pittnre  ;  ire  piefertbat  this  transparency  shall  be 
as  clear  a  (ranspikrency  as  possible  when  seea  by  traosmitted  tight, 
and  such  a  trenspsrency  can  be  obtained  by  proeeues  well 
known  in  the  art  of  photography.  Having  obtained  sucb  trans- 
parency, we  ptacB  tbe  same  upon  a  lined  or  hatcbcd  backgroui^d, 
sDch  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper  ^ving  a  liasd  or  grained  surface, 
01  a  stippled  cross  batched,  or  like  surface  ptiated,  or  drawn 
thereon.  Any  material  having  snch  a  lined  or  stippled  surface, 
or  eSect,  or  variety  of  effect  may  be  used  aa  ths  background  for 
the  tiaEBparency.  The  lining,  gruining,  or  stipplicg  of  the  back- 
ground may  also  be  varied  to  suit  the  picture  or  object,  and  its 
surroundings,  lo  that  portions  of  the  background  may  be  lined 
and  portions  stippled.  Havingso  backed  the  transparency,  wben 
viewed  by  reflected  light  the  picture  of  tbe  object  can  be  fairly 
wen  broken  np  into  dots,  lines,  or  grains  of  tbe  backing,  showing 
tbrongh  tbe  naif  tones  and  clear  parts  of  the  trans[>arent 
picture  when  viewed  hy  reSecttd  light.  In  attaching  or  fixing  on 
tbe  face  of  such  transparent  phatographs  the  lined,  grained,  or 
stippled  surfaces,  or  backing  before  described,  we  do  not  always 
confine  onrselves  to  a  single  sheet  of  the  said  sorface  or  backing 
containing  one  design  only,  but  we  sometimes  make  combinations 
by  placing  in  varioos  parts  of  tho  transparent  photograph  suitably 
cnt  ont  portions  of  various  and  differing  sheets  of  lined,  dotted, 
or  stippled  material,  ao  as  to  produce  a  varied  and  barmonions 
varie^  of  background  suitable  to  the  subject  under  manipnlatjon. 
Again,  in  preparing  ■  suitable  backing  to  combine  with  tbe 
trauspikTent  phot<%raph,  we  prepare  tbe  backing  by  band,  or  by 
mechanical  manipulation  in  an  artistic  manner  best  suited  totht 
■nbject  or  object.  Having  so  prepared  and  backed  tbe  trans- 
'  '     '        "     ■  red  and  backed  s 

r  other  sensitized 


pareney,  wa  take  from  the  transparency  so  prepared  and  backed 
definite  photograph  on  paper,  gWs,  gelatine,  or  other  sensitizi 
material    This  definite  pbolograph  has  Uie  photograph  of  tbe 


tfanipateney  broken  op  into  linei,  dots,  or  grains  by  tbe  backing. 
The  definite  photograph  is  thns  in  a  condition  to  be  used  in  the 
ptodnatidn  of  typographic  blocks  by  tho  art  of  photo-etchine  and 
the  like  arts,  and  is  aUo  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  art  of  photo- 
litbo^pby  and  like  arts.  Another  method  of  prodocing  a 
definite  broken  np  or  divided  photegrapb,  having  dots,  lines,  or 
grains  according  te  our  inTentlon,  consis's  in  covering  the  sei 
tive  plate  in  the  oamera  with  a  material  such  is  net-work, 
vrith  a  photograph  on  glass,  or  other  transparent  medium,  of  lines, 
^trains,  or  stipplee,  or  cross-hatched  lines,  fine  or  coarse,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  result  required.  The  photegiaph  on 
tbe  sensitive  plate  will  then  be  brdcen  up  into  the  dots,  li — 


graph  broken  np  and  divided  into  dots,  lines,  or  grains,  and 
the  condition  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  typographic  blocks 
by  the  art  of  photo-etching  and  the  like  a.tU,  and  also  soitable  to 
be  used  in  the  art  of  photo  •lithography  and  like  arte.  When 
required,  we  complete  snch  photograph  by  hand  manipnla'ion, 
removing,  or  adding,  dark  or  light  portions  after  the  manner 
known  in  the  art  of  pbotograpby  as  "  retouebing."  By  another 
method,  according  to  our  invention,  to  produce  a  typographic 
block,  we  proceed  as  follows  :— We  take  a  transparent  photograph 
of  the  picture,  or  object,  and  we  take  a  transparent  photograph 
of  grains,  lines,  or  stipples,  and  we  prepare  a  plate  or  bli^  of 
line,  or  other  suitable  metal,  with  bitnmen  or  other  eubstanee 
that  will  give  a  sensitive  sarface  totbezinc,  or  other  metal.  We 
Ulen  place  (he  photograph  of  the  picture  or  object,  and  the  photo- 
graph of  the  fines,  dote,  or  stipples  before  spoken  of,  over  the 
■eniitJve  zino  or  other  metal,  and  print  by  light  in  the  osnal  way, 
and  tlma  we  produce  the  picture  in  dots,  grains,  or  lines  upon  tho 
iarfaee  of  tbe  zinc  or  other  metal  We  then  develop  the  pictu~~ 
ftnd  subject  the  plate  or  block  to  tbe  process  of  photo-etching 
the  nsual  way.  Having  now  particularly  described  and  aec 
tained  the  nature  of  oar  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  t 
same  is  to  be  performed,  what  we  claim  is— First  The  method 
BnbstanUally  as  herein  set  forth  of  producing  from  half-tone 
pictures  and  photographs,  photographs  to  be  nMd  in  the  produc- 
tion of  priating  smfaces.  Second.  Ilie  method  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth  of  producing  in  the  camera  and  direct  from  an 
object,  photographs  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  printing' 
snrfaoes.  Third.  The  method  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  el 
prodocing  pbotogcapht  on  sensitized  anrfaces  of  metal,  such  as  zinc, 
n  be  used  m  tbe  prodoctitai  of  printiDg  soifaees. 


Fatenta  Orantad  in  America. 

207,713.  Crobbi  M.  Fbench,  GlarrettaviDe,  Ohio,  "  Uethod  ol 
producing  ornamental  relief  borders  or  foregrounds  for  photo- 
graphs."   Filed  June  4, 18S1.    (Ko  apecimrns). 
Claim. — The  method  of  producing  photograph -borders,  con- 
mating  in  first  making  a  ba^-relief  border  of  any  deairad  deaign. 


negatiira,  as  a  border  substantially  aa  and  for  the  pnrpoae  set 

forth. 

2eT,S5t.  Thoius  C.  Rochb,  Brooklyn,  assignor  to  E.  and  H.  T. 

Anthony  and  Co.,   New  York,   N.  Y.,  "  EnUrgiog- camera." 

Filed  Januarj  80, 1884.      (No  model). 

Claim.^l.  In  an  enlargiog-camen  adapted  to  uae  an  artiScail 
lights  the  camera-box  having  a  lamp  and  refiector  chamber  in  ita 
rear  end,  eonstructed  with  a  serie"  of  interior  grooves  or  alido- 
ways  at  or  near  its  forward  end,  adapted  tor  the  reception  and 
adjustment  of  the  oosdensing  and  picture  elides,  and  an  opening 
to  the  grooves  to  fadlitato  tbe  adjuatment  of  the  ilideB,  said 
opening  being  closed  by  a  cover  or  door,  substanUaUy  aa  and  for 
the  purposes  specified. 

3.  In  an  enlarging -camera,  the  combination,  with  the  box  A, 
having  a  series  of  interior  grooves,  d  d,  near  ita  forward  end,  of 
the  slide  J,  fitted  with  a  condenaing-leni,  the  negative  oi  -'-" — 
slide  I,  and  the  bellowa  B,  with  its  attached  Ims,  q 
and  for  tJte  purpoaes  her^n  described. 

S.  The  slides  1  J,  or  either  of  them,  provided  with  holding- 

iringa  at  tbeir  aides,  in  combination  with  the  alidewaya  or 
grooves  d  din  the  interior  of  the  sides  of  the  oamera-boi,  eaaen- 
tially  aa  and  lor  the  purpose  herdn  set  forth. 


or  mcturo 
snlialij  as 


4.  In  an  enlarging -camera,  the  box  A,  having  a  sane*  of  in- 
terior slidewaya  in  its  front  end  portion,  a  lid  or  door  for  inser< 
(ion  and  removal  of  a  lamp  and  nfieotor,  g,  within  and  from  iti 
rear  portion,  one  or  more  air-Ieeding  inlete  in  ita  bottom,  aod  a 
chimney  in  its  top,  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  lamp,  sab- 
■tantially  as  specified. 

6,  The  combination,  with  the  box  A,  haviiv;  a  seriea  of  in- 
terior slidewaye  or  grooves  in  its  forward  end  portion,  for  the 
insertion,  removal,  and  adjustment  up  or  down  and  toward  or 
from  each  other  of  a  negative  or  picture  carrying  slide  and  eon-  « 
denung-lens  slide,  or  diffusing-glaie,  ot  a  lamp  and  reSector,  f, 
in  the  rearporCiDii  of  the  box,  and  a  front  lens  or  lens-tuba  IQ 
close  adjustable  connection  with  the  forward  end  at  the  box, 
essentially  as  deocribei 

G.  In  an  enlarging-oamera  f^  operation  b;  artifidal  ligllt,  tbm 
oamen-box  prundfd  with  a  noD-aotinic  gUaa  in  one  or  both  of  its 
itdea,  at  or  near  ita  rear  end,  and  eonstructed  to  fotm  a  lamp- 
chamber  at  said  end,  easentaally  as  and  for  the  pnrpONB  spedCAd. 
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MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ACTION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.   ABNEY,   R.E.,   F.R.S. 

In  the  last  issae  of  the  News,  yoa  had  a  reference  to  a 
publication  of  mine  in  the  Belgian  Photographic  Aesocia- 
tion^s  BuUetin,  At  my  lectares  at  the  Royal  Inatitation  I 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  subject  alluded  to,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  of  interest  for  me  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  topic. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  a  phosphorescent  plate  it  excited, 
and  then  warmed — say,  by  a  flat  iron— that  an  image  of  this 
flat  iron  is  shown  by  increased  luminosity  at  that  particular 
part  of  the  plate  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of  the  body  have 
an  inc reased  amplitnd  e  of  vibration,  c aused  by  the  externally- 
applied  heat,  and  that,  therefore,  the  atoms  of  the  molecules 
of  phosphorescent  matter  (which  cause  the  light-giving 
.  radiations  to  be  emitted)  hive  greater  play,  and,  therefore, 
themselves  take  up  a  larger  amplitude  of  vibration  when 
once  set  in  motion,  which  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  the 
luminosity  body.  From  this  point  I  started  my  enquiry. 
What  is  true  of  one  kind  of  matter,  ought  to  be  true  for 
another.  Take  a  gelatine  bromide  plate,  and  press  against 
the  back  sutface  a  hot  flat  iron,  and  examine  the  film  by 
reflected  daylight  It  will  be  seen  that  the  colour  of  the 
sensitive  salt  is  altered,  becoming  deeper  orange.  On  the 
plate  cooling,  the  film  resumes  its  normal  colour.  Place 
iodide  of  silver  in  an  intense  cold,  such  as  produced  by 
carbonic  acid  snow,  and  ether,  and  the  iodide  will  be  found 
to  have  a  grey  colour,  quite  different  to  that  it  has  at  a 
normal  temperature.  Such  changes  of  colour  mean 
something,  and  that  *< something"  ought  to  show  itself 
when  exposing  these  sensitive  compounds. 

If  a  gelatine  plate  be  wanned  at  the  back  by  an  iron,  and 
then  be  exposed  to  light  whilst  stUl  hot,  an  image  of  the 
iron  is  produced  on  development^  shown  by  increased 
density  at  that  part.  In  some  plates,  so  brief  an  exposure 
to  match-light  was  given  that  whilst  the  image  of  the  iron 
was  fully  developed,  the  parts  outside  were  very  nearly 
unacted  upon.  This  is  the  case,  whether  the  plate  be  deve- 
loped immediately,  or  be  allowed  to  cool ;  nence  has  no 
connection  with  warm  developing  solutiobs.  If  the  plate 
be  heated  and  then  cooled,  and  then  exposed  to  light, 
no  action  is  visible.  This  is  what  would  be  expected. 
The  heat  gives  the  molecules  greater  amplitude  of  vibration, 
and  therefore  the  atoms  are  more  free  to  swing,  and  can 
attain  to  that  amplitude  more  rapidly,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  throwing  off  of  the  bromine  or  iodine ;  hence  we 
have  heat  causing  greater  sensitiveness.  Now  other  experi- 
ments su|;gested  themselves,  viz.,  with jcollodlon  and  paper. 
A  collodion  emulsion  plate  was  taken  and  dried,  and  the 
iron  pressed  against  its  back,  and  on  development  the  very 
reverse  of  what  took  place  with  a  gelatine  plate  exhibited 
itself,  viz.,  the  heated  part  seemed  less  sensitive.  Here 
was  a  crux.  The  theory  seemed  to  fail.  Another  experi- 
ment settled  this,  however.  A  pUte  was  coated  and 
washed,  and  one  half  placed  in  bouing  water,  and  whilst 
still  warm  the  plate  was  exposed,  with  the  result  that  the 
heated  portion  behaved  like  the  gelatine  pUte.  The  cause 
of  the  difference  of  behaviour  in  the  last  used  plates  was 
evident.  It  was  a  matter  of  moisture  only.  Now  a  collo- 
dion dry  plate,  if  thoroughly  desiccated,  is  insensitive  ;  it 
requires  moisture  to  enable  the  liberated  halogen  to  be 
taken  up,  and  this  is  the  case  whether  a  preservative  be 
used  or  not.  With  the  first  plate  the  hot  iron  had  expelled 
the  moisture,  leaving  that  part  less  sensitive,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  halogen  absorbent.  In  the  last  plate,  where 
^hiotsture  was  equally  present,  the  effect  of  heat  manifested 
itself.  In  a  gelatine  plate  which  is  colloidal^  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  moisture,  except 
by  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  dry  place ;  the  short  time 
daring  which  the  heat  acted  rendered  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  amoont  of  moisture  present.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  paper. 


In  trying  the  sensitometer  on  a  heated  plate  I  found  a 
marked  increase  in  sensitiveness,  such  increase  in  sensitive- 
ness disappearing  when  the  exposure  took  place  after  the 
plate  had  cooled.  The  phosphorescent  plate  of  the  sens!* 
tometer,  and  also  sensitive  plates,  were  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  and  exposures  made,  with  the  result  that 
the  sensitive  plate  seemed  less  sensitive  than  at  ordinary 
temperaturec.  For  instance,  in  one  case,  a  22  plate  only 
registered  15.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heated 
phosphorescent  tablet  after  exposure  loses  its  luminosity 
very  rapidly,  and  that  af  ler  a  lapse  of  a  minute,  as  is  usual 
in  sensitometer  experiments,  the  increase  of  seusitivenesa 
of  the  warmed  plate  does  not  make  up  for  this  loss.  By 
warming  a  plate  which  read  ordinary  18  on  the  sensi- 
tometer, I  have  on  one  occasion  got  a  reading  of  24. 

A  set  of  experiments  with  temperatures  of  melting  ice 
have  also  been  carried  out  with  results  corresponding  to 
the  above,  viz.,  cold  diminishes  sensitiveness  by  causing  the 
amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  molecules  to  be  obstructed. 
I  hold  that  in  the  region  of  molecular  physics,  the  above 
experiments  are  important  and  conclusive.  If  the  matter 
be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sole  connection 
between  phosphoresencc  and  the  sensitive  salt  is  that  of 
the  increase  of  the  molecular  and  atomic  vibrations,  and 
not  that  the  sensitive  salt  itself  is  phosphorescent.  Facta 
are  against  this,  as  can  be  experimentally  shown,  whilst 
by  the  theories  in  molecular  physics,  the  phenomena  are 
quite  accounted  for. 


NEW  COATING  MACHINE. 

Dear  Sir,— Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
spoke  at  one  of  the  Society  meetings  of  a  new  coating 
machine  that  he  had  invented,  and  which  he  promisea 
shortly  to  give  to  the  public ;  and  I  presume  many  others 
besides  myself  have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  season  of  plate-making  is  upon  us  :  will  not 
Mr.  Henderson  come  to  our  aid  ere  it  is  too  late  ? — I  am, 
yours,  &a,  Anxious. 

Troy,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  SENSITIVE- 

NESS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  your 
*' Notes  ^'  this  week,  page  297,  speaking  about  Captain 
Abney's  contribution  to  the  Bulletin  Bel^,  I  may  obseive 
that  I  wrote  an  article,  which  appears  m  the  Teab-Book 
for  1884,  page  41,  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  observed  the  conditions  of  tempe- 
rature affecting  the  gelatine  plate,  and  the  experience  I 
record  there  would  be  worth  a  Jew^s  eve  to  many  a  photo- 
grapher who  does  not  change  his  f  ormulse  with  the  changing 
weather.  While  my  pyro  always  remains  the  same,  my 
ammonia  and  bromide  are  varied  to  suit  the  temperature 
of  each  succeeding  day. — Yours  truly,     J.  H.  Killick. 


MAIT  PICTURES  ON  ALBUMBNIZBD  PAPER— 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  MELBOURNE. 

DxAa  Sir, — ICour  article  **  Matt  Pictures  on  Albumenized 
Paper,"  in  last  week's  number,  loses  sight  of  the  best  and 
simplest  method  of  producing  them,  xhe  gloss  is  easily 
removed  by  rubbing  finely-powdered  pumice  stone  over  the 
finished  picture  with  a  soft  india-rubber  pad,  leaving  a 
perfect  and  pleasing  matt  picture. 

In  reference  also  to  an  article  on  **  Photography  in 
Melbourne "  in  the  same  number,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  four  different  albums  of  New  Zealand 
scenery  nhotogranhs  are  now  in  actual  course  of  preparation 
by  the  nrm  alluded  to,  viz.,  Messrs.   Burton  Brothers,  of 
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Danedio.  The  pbotograpbs  of  scenery  are  ezqaisite  in  the 
extreme,  and  these  beautiful  little  works  will  certainly 
attract  many  European  tourists  to  tbiF,  as  yet,  comparatiyely 
unknown  *Mand  orloTeliness/'  These  albums  will  be  ready 
during  the  current  year,  and  will  be  then  announced  in 
your  adYcrtising  columns. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  obediently, 

F.  Parsovs. 

[Is  it  not  much  easier  to  merely  use  a  different  sensitising 
bath  than  to  roughen  the  prints  afterwards?  Still  the 
method  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  is  likely  to  be 
useful.— Ed.  F.N.]  , 

THE     PROPOSfiD     AMALGAMATION     OF     THE 
LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIAnONS. 

Sib,— I  heartily  endorse  nearly  all  Mr.  Cobb's  and  '*  A 
Member  of  Them  AlPs**  objections  to  the  numerous  so- 
called  clubs  and  societies  ;  but  the  most  serious  loss  of  all  is 
time,  for  I  do  not  like  to  lose  aoythiog,  and  it  behoYes  me 
(if  I  want  to  keep  pace  with  the  times)  to  attend  every  meet- 
ing— that  is,  all  that  will  receive  me. 

At  the  close  of  the  Brittlebank  meetings  a  few  years  ago, 
I  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  start  a  club  proper,  proyided  a 
like  amount  was  subscribed  or  guaranteed  collectiYely.  The 
amount  named  was  reached,  but  no  efforts  were  made  to 
supplement  these  guarantees,  or  organise  a  proper  club, 
beyond  having  a  weekly  meeting  at  an  hotel. 

These  club  meetings  were  not  too  harmonious,  and  the 
result  was  a  kind  of  split,  and  subsequent  formation  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  (as  much 
a  club  as  the  other  society  called  oy  that  name). 

Some  gentlemen,  whom  for  the  nonce  I  will  call  the  upper 
ten,  sneer  and  treat  with  contempt  others  who,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  have  not  been  born  with  silver  spoons  in 
their  mouths. 

I  confess  1  cannot  sae  how  (so  long  as  cliqoism  prevails) 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome,  unless  we  are  to  have  an 
Upper  House  and  a  Low^r  House.  For  my  part,  I  would 
latber  sit  on  the  cross-benches,  or,  if  need  be  for  the  good  of 
the  cause,  become  a  Bradlaugh. 

Leaving  joking  aside,  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
permanent  club  might  be  established.  The  existing  little 
circles  may  -have  their  talk  in  camera^  and  those  that  are  not 
ashamed  of  propounding  their  theories  before  the  whole 
world,  **  can  have  their  cbiel  amang  them  takin*  notes." 
I  for  one,  whether  admitted  into  the  upper  or  lower  hous^, 
will  not  be  backward  in  coming  forward. — I  remain,  yours, 
&o.,  A.  L.  H£in>EKSON. 


JUxatuhinfii  at  S^otitiia. 

f  HOTOQBAPHIC  SOCIBTT  OF  GrEAT  BbITAIN. 

Ths  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Taesday, 
the  13th  inst.,  at  the  Gallenr,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Jakes 
Glaishbr,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previons  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Salmon  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Chaibhan  :  Since  we  last  met,  the  death  of  our  old  friend, 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  has  occurred.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
presided  over  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Daring 
that  long  period,  aJl  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  familiar 
with  his  kmdly  manner,  anl  the  able  way  in  which  he  advanced 
the  interests  ot  that  Societv.  Painful  as  that  intelligence  was  to 
me,  yesterday  I  experienced  another  shock,  too  painful  to  describe 
in  words  to-night.  On  opening  a  letter,  I  was  startled  with  these 
words :  <<  Yon  will  grieve  to  learn  that  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  is 
no  more/'  Oar  dear  friend,  who,  for  twenty  years  as  member, 
coancillor,  and  vice-president,  has  done  so  mach  work  for  our 
Society.  Few  men  have  gathered  round  them  sach  a  large  circle 
of  friends  as  he  has  done^  and  none  are  better  acquainted  with 
his  kind  and  genial  qoalities,  or  will  miss  lum  more,  than  the 
members  of  this  Society.  The  Council  have  decided  to  send  a 
letter  of  pondol^ce  to  the  widow ;  perhaps,  in  addition,  the 


members  might  like  to  add  something  to  what  has  been  already 
said. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said,  in  addition  to  the  words  expressed  by  the 
Chairman,  he  shoald  move  that  afioral  wreath  be  sent  before  the 
funeral  takes  place,  as  a  tribate  to  the  family  of  the  Society's 
esteem  for  the  memory  of  their  lamented  friend. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Bird,  m  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  feelings 
expressed  by  Mr.  Cowan  harmonized  with  his  own ;  the  wreath 
shoald  be  sent  by  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  not 
the  Coancil  only. 

The  vote  being  carried  by  acclamation,  the  Chairman  called 
upon  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  to  read  his  paper,  **  Observations 
on  Fading.'* 

Mr.  Spiller  commenced  by  saying  that  a  eood  deal  had  been 
written  and  said  on  the  sabject  of  fading  at  different  times,  and 
no  new  light  appeared  to  be  thrown  on  the  sabject  by  the  dis- 
cussions which  nave  recently  taken  place.    Mr.  E.  Danmore 
recently  read  a  paper  on  "Old  Photographs'*  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  in  which  there  were  some  points 
which  indaced  him  to  re-open  the  sabject.    Some  years  ago  he 
(Mr.  Spiller)  made  numerous  experiments  in  this  direction,  the 
results  being  published  at  the  time.    From  enquiries  recently 
made  he  found  that  the  principles  then  enunciated  are  tolerably 
well  carried  oat  now.    For  instance,  very  mach  more  care  la 
taken  with  the  washing  before  and  after  fixing  than  was  usually 
the  case  a  few  years  ago.    Toning  and  fixing  solutions  are  newly 
made,  instead  of  being  used  over  and  over  again.    Another  thing, 
negatives  aie  not  left  too  thin.    In  short,  his  enquiries  tendM 
to  show  that  the  suggestions  then  made  are  well  observed. 
Having  exhausted  the  chemical  and  manipulative  portion,  his 
attention  was  turned  to  the  paper  makers,  at  whpse  men^  we 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  placed.    Numerous  samples  of  mounts 
were  collected,  many  of  which  undoubtedly  contamed  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  or  one  of  the  chlorides^^nerally  lime.    Some 
sixteen  years  ago  he  wrote  an  article  m  the  pHoroGRAPaio 
News,  which  the  Society  did  him  the  honour  to  reproduce  in 
their  own  Journal,  aud  it  woold  be  remembered  by  many  present 
that  the  causes   of   fading  were  pretty   well   gone   into.    As 
the   sabject   is   again    well    to  the   front,   he  considered    it 
a  fit  time    to  sa^  something   more  about  it,  with  the  hope 
that  the    remainmg   causes  of  -  fading   woold  be  discovered, 
so   that   it   would   never   troable   them   again.    Mr.    Spiller 
then  read  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Indmtrff^ 
having  reference  to  recent  investigations  into  the  behaviour  of  a 
large  series  of  sidphites  and  bi-snlphites  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and 
their  reactions  on  the  alkaline  chlorides  used  in  bleaching ;  some  of 
these  compounds  being  here  shown,  the  magnesic  bi-sulphite 
being  especiaUv  recommended  for  this  purpose.    Attention  was 
also  called  to  the  suitability  of  a  paper  pup  made  from  wood 
fibre,    either    alone   or   mixed.     Mr.    Spiller   then   read  an 
extract  from  the  specification  of  Ainsley  Cooke,  18d2,  in  which 
the  hyposulphites  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash  were  mentioned,  these 
being  indnded  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day.    Oiher  extracts 
were  qaoted,  one  dating  back  as  far  as  1846,  wherein  sulphurous 
acid  was  mentioned.    Mr.  Spiller  said  if  the  paper  mskers  would 
employ  sulphite  of  soda  instead  of  the  hyposulphite,  no  danger 
would  arise.    As  a  proof,  he  had  submitted  two  photographs  cut 
in  halves  to  the  action  of  both  salts.    The  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  prmt  after  forty.eight  hoars' 
immersion,  while  the  portion  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  badly 
bleached  or  faded.    A  well- cleaned  silver  coin  was  placed  in  the 
'Sulphite  solution,  and  no  indication  of  silver  was  found  on  testittg 
for  that  metid  ;  but  a  similar  com  placed  in  the  hyposalphite 
solution  gave  strong  mdications  of  the  silver  being  dissolved.    He 
(Mr.  Spiller)  considered  this  experiment  furnishes  an  answer  to 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Danmore*s  paper  published  on  page  170  of  our 
present  volume,  where  he  says  that  a  twenty  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  applied  to  and  left  in  the  prints  has  no 
effect  whatever  on  their  permanency.    Mr.  Spiller  had  frequently 
found   soluble  chlorides   in  samples   of    cheap    mounts,    but 
never  free  chlorine.    In    the  event  of  sulphite  being  used  by 
paper  makers,  the  usual  iodide  of  starch  test  would  no  longer 
seive,  as  sulphite  affects  it    We  have  a  readv  means  of  deter- 
mining the  preseuce  of  sulphite  by  means  of  a  weak  msgenta 
solution ;  hyposulphites  do  not  affect  this  colour,  therefore  it 
should  be  the  paper-maker*s  guide.    In  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  Messrs.  Giles  and  Shearer  have  worked  out 
this  method  to  an  absolutely  reliable  standard.    Mr.  Valentine 
BUnchard,    in  the  current  Yeab-Book  (page  77)  speaks  of 
prints  mounted  on  a  lithographed  tint  being  more  permanent  than 
on  ordinary  white  mounts ;  no  doubt  the  thin  layer  of  a  greasy 
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sabstanoe  protects  the  print.  An  additional  security  is  also  found 
in  the  use  of  an  encaustic  paste,  thns  shutting  out  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  in  a  measure.  It  is  stated  that  paper  makers 
in  Qermanj  and  Scotland  have  given  up  the  use  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda ;  if  it  were  generally  adopted,  photographers  would  hear 
that  this  fertile  source  of  fading  had  been  banished  for  ever.  Mr. 
Spiller  then  placed  some  dilute  rosaniline  salt  in  two  tubes, 
adding  sulphite  of  soda  to  one,  and  hyposulphite  to  the  other ; 
in  the  former  ease,  the  colour  was  instantly  discharged ;  in  the 
Utter,  no  alteration  took  place. 

The  Chaibman  enquired  if  there  were  any  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Giles  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sulphite  to  be  met 
with  in  the  market  as  hyposulphite  ;  possibly  in  Mr.  Dunmore*s 
ease,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Spiller,  he  may  have  come  across  a  sample 
of  it. 

Mr.  E.  DuNMOBB :  If  Mr.  Spiller  had  gone  a  little  further,  and 
left  the  h^rpo  in  as  he  had  suggested,  a  different  result  might  have 
been  obtained.  He  was  not  alone  in  the  experience  mentioned; 
others  had  done  the  same.  If  prints  are  kept  in  hypo  some  time, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  they  will  fade. 

Captain  Abnet  remembered  Mr.  Spiller  s  earlier  experiments, 
which  had  reference  to  a  different  form  of  fading,  viz.,  a  yellowing 
Id  the  lights.  He  (Capt  Abney)  thought  there  was  more  to  fear 
from  organic  compounds  than  from  hyposulphite.  Mr.  Spiller 
recommended  the  fixing  bath  being  kept  alkaline,  and  fading 
seemed  to  be  worse  since  that  time. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sawteb  made  some  prints  from  waxed  paper  nega- 
tives about  thirty  years  ago ;  he  used  an  eighty-grain  silver  bath 
jto  float  his  albumen  paper  on,  and  toned  with  hypo  and  gold  ; 
'these  are  in  perfect  condition  now. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  found  that  deep  printing  in  sunlight, 
and  with  gold  toning — not  sulphur  toning — ^is  satisfactory. 
Sulphur  toning  must  lead  to  fading  sooner  or  later. 

At,  T.  Beownbioo  said  the  oldest  prints  he  had,  which  had 
kept  well,  were  taken  out  of  the  frame,  placed  in  hypo  to  which 
sdver  had  been  added,  and  toned  afterwards. 

Col.  Stcabt  WoRTLBi ,  whou  in  Naples  some  years  ago,  printed 
a  large  number  of  pictures,  which  received  very  little  washing ; 
some  of  these,  sent  home  to  the  18Q2  Exhibition,  and  mounted 
here,  had  faded ;  others  were  as  good  as  when  first  printed. 

Mr.  W.  England  remembered  the  circumstance.  The  cause 
of  fading  was  due  to  dampness  in  the  new  Exhibition  building. 
Slovenly  washing  has  much  to  do  with  fading,  and  bad  mounting 
boards  also. 

Mr.  Spillbe  briefly  replied  to  the  various  speakers. 

The  Chaieman  said  they  were  certain  to  accord  Mr.  Spiller  a 
warm  vote  of  thanks,  for  the  paper  had  proved  valuable  in  many 
ways.  He  hoped  paper  makers  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
suggestion  to  use  sulphite  in  the  future.  His  own  experience 
was  that  good  washing  was  neoessary ;  some  prints  he  made 
thirty  years  ago  are  good  now. 

The  vote  having  beien  accorded, 

The  Chaibman  called  upon  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  to  read  his 
pamer  on  the  "  Illumination  of  the  Dark-Room." 

Mr.  Dbbbnhau  oommenoed  his  paper  by  speaking  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  the  siffht,  and  quoted  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  W.  Ackland  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Herschell  as  to  the  injurious 
effiect  on  the  eyes  of  a  red  light.  Whilst  there  might  be  some 
few  persons  who  preferred  as  a  matter  of  comfort  a  red  to  a 
yellow  lights  he  believed  that  the  great  majority  found  the  red 
fight  of  the  dark-room  very  trying  and  injurious  to  the  sight,  and 
would  prefer  not  to  use  it,  if  they  did  not  suppose,  from  what 
they  had  been  told,  that  yellow  was  not  so  safe  for  the  plate. 
The  use  of  red  light  had  been  introduced  and  insisted  upon 
because  it  had  been  asserted  that  bromide  was  proportionately 
so  much  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  orange — the  middle  of 
the  spectrum — than  iodide ;  that  the  same  coloured  light  proper 
for  working  in,  with  one  haloid,  was  not  so  with  another  haloid. 
In  view  of  the  diSidrent  results  obtained  by  different  experi- 
mentalists when  photographing  the  spectrum,  it  is  better  to 
rely  upon  tests  made  upon  colours  such  as  are  likely  to  be  used. 
He  produced  a  sheet  of  various  coloured  ribbons,  and  photographs 
taken  from  them  with  three  plates,  one  containing  bromide  only, 
^  one  with  the  addition  of  fiye  per  cent,  of  iodide,  and  one  with 
ten  per  cent.  The  colours  all  came  out  in  the  same  series  on 
each  plate.  This  proved,  he  thought,  that  the  great  effect 
stated  to  be  produced  on  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  plates  by 
the  addition  of  iodide  did  not^  in  fact,  exist.  With  reference 
to  Captain  Abney's  experiments  with  stained  red  as  compared 
with  canary  medium,  described  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Society,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  glass  known  as  stained  red 


was  a  silver  stained  glass  of  the  same  material  as  the  yellow,  and 
was  only  red  by  virtue  of  the  accumulation  of  yellow.  This  was 
shown  by  dissolving  part  of  the  stain  from  a  piece  by  means  of 
fluoric  acid,  when  the  colour  was  seen  to  be  of  a  clear  yellow. 
Captain  Abney's  experiments,  however,  could  not  be  considered 
conclusive.  The  plates  ought  to  have  been  exposed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  reading  distance  was  taken. 
That  Captain  Abney,  moreover,  should  find  less  photographic 
effect  through  stained  red  than  through  canary  medium  he  could 
not  understand,  as  he  h»d  always  found  more.  Passing  on  to 
the  use  of  supplementary  screens  of  different  colours,  he  said 
that  Captain  Abney  had  advised  the  use  of  cobalt  with  stained 
red.  He  therefore  showed  a  lantern,  one  side  glazed  with 
stained  red  and  cobalt,  and  the  other  with  stained  red  and 
gpreen,  the  latter  of  which  combinations  allowed  more  than  three 
times  as  much  illuminating  power  as  the  other ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  a  plate  exposed  and  developed  before  the  audience 
showed,  it  had  far  more  protective  iofluence  from  photographic 
light.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  sfained  red  beiog  an 
accumulation  of  vellow,  allowed  that  coloured  ray  to  pass,  and 
so  did  green,  whilst  the  latter  assisted  by  cutting  off  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum.  A  composite  whitish  light,  produced 
by  throwing  green  and  red  upon  a  white  screen,  was  shown, 
and  it  was  stated  that  this  gave  far  less  photographic  effect  than 
an  ordinary  white  light,  and  could  with  some  precautions  be 
safely  used  for  developing.  The  conclusions  that  he  considered 
established  were : — ^That  the  great  difference  in  relative  sensi- 
bility to  different  colours,  stated  to  exist  in  the  two  substances, 
bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  and  the  ordinary  bromo-iodide  bath 
plates,  does  not  exist;  that,  therefore,  the  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  illuminating  medium,  said  to  be  required,  is  a  mis- 
take ;  that  yellow  light  gives  more  luminosity  in  proportion  to 
its  effects  upon  the  photographic  plate,  than  real  red  light ;  that 
*'  stained  red  "  glass  owes  much  of  its  character  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  piling  up  of  yellow ;  that  green  glass  cuts  off  both  ends  of 
the  spectrum,  and  therefore,  in  addition  to  rendering  the  light 
cooler,  is  a  considerable  protection ;  that  green  glass  used  as  a 
supplement  to  stained  red,  allows  more  illumination  to  pass 
than  cobalt  so  used,  and  is  much  more  strongly  protective  of  the 
plate  by  obstructing  photographic  power.  Mr.  Debenham  here- 
upon exposed  a  plate  to  bumiog  magnesium  wire  transmitted 
through  red  glass ;  also,  red  with  green  superposed,  and  red 
with  cobalt,  the  latter  upon  examination  being  far  less  luminous 
than  with  green  superposed.  This  plate  was  developed  in  the 
presence  of  the  meeting ;  when  development  was  oomplete,  it 
was  shown  that  the  portions  exposed  to  red,  also  red  in  combi- 
nation with  ;cobalt,  had  considerable  photographic  action, 
whereas,  with  the  combination  of  green. and  red,  no  action  took 
place. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  asked  for  and  accorded  to  Mr. 
Debenham  for  his  paper. 

The  Chaibman  announced  that,  owin^  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  would  defer  his  paper  until  the  next 
ordinarv  meeting.  His  attention  had  been  called  to  an  Art 
Loan  Exhibition  to  take  plaoe  next  month  at  Guildford. 
Exhibitors  were  confined  to  the  residents  in  the  coiintv  of  Surrey. 
Photographs  would  be  accepted.  It  was  also  decided  tihat  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Debenham's  paper  should  be  taken  at  the 
next  ordinary  meeting,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods. 
It  was  also  aniiounced  that  the  next  intermediate  meeting  will 
take  place  on  the  27th  inst;  the  next  ordinary  meeting, 
June  lOth. 


London  and  Peotinoial  PHoroaBAPHio  Associatioit. 

A  MEBiTNa  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst, 
Bfr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HBNDBRSOir,  referring  to  old  developing  solutions, 
showed  a  negative  developed  with  pyrogallol  three  years  in  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  A.  Mackib  passed  round  a  flexible  tube  arranged  for  re- 
leasiog  shutters  by  hydraulic  pressure,  similar  to  the  ordinary 
pneumatic  tube. 

The  Chaibvan  then  called  upon  Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker  to 
give  their  lecturette,  '^  On  the  rhenomena  of  Light." 

Mr.  C.  Dabkbb,  replying,  said  it  would  give  them  much  plea- 
sure to  treat  the  subject  as  far  as  time  would  permit ;  they 
rather  desired  it  to  bis  a  friendly  chat  than  the  more  formal 
lecture.  He  said  the  ancients'  ideas  of  light  was  very  crude : 
some  imagined  light  was  emitted  by  the  objects  themselves, 
others  that  it  originated  in  the  eye.    Archimedes  must  have 
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known  ■omeihing  about  light  and  its  action,  when  he  mode  hia 
celebrated  boncaye  reflector.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Sir  f  eaao  Newton  imagined  light  was  caused  by  mioute  particles, 
which  were  shot  out  from  luminous  bodies  ;  this  was  known  as 
the  emission  theory.  The  famous  Dutch  astronomer,  Hujghens,^ 
about  tlus  time  propounded  the  undulatory  theory,  so  that* 
Newton  likened  it  to  a  rifle  bullet  passing  through  space,  and 
Huyghens  to  undulations  or  waves  of  sound.  A  scale  of  the 
measurement  of  undulations  was  then  thrown  on  the  screen, 
and  the  different  conditions  of  surfdMse  necessary  to  reflect  differ- 
ent colours  were  explained,  and  by  means  of  the  oxy-bydrogen 
lantern  a  beam  of  white  light  was  thrown  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  biniodide  of  mercury  ;  heating  this  salt  caused  an 
alteration  of  the  surfisce  of  the  substance  to  take  place ;  where 
the  oystals  formed,  the  red  colour  changed  to  bright  yellow ; 
by  crushing  down  Uie  ci^stals  the  red  colour  returned,  to  again 
disappear  upon  the  application  of  heat. 

The  absence  of  colour  in  flowers  when  seen  by  monochromatic 
liffht  was  also  illustrated. 

vTith  regard  to  the  speed  at  which  a  beam  of  light  trayels,  the 
lecturer  said  it  was  estimated,  calculating  by  the  eclipse  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  to  be  192,500  miles  per  second ;  this  had 
been  somewhat  modifled  since  by  Foucault,  Toung,  Forbes, 
and  others.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  how  long  it  takes  to  see  an 
object,  so  much  as  the  time  occupied  by  the  optic  nerves  to 
C'jnvey  the  fact  to  the  brain.  An  illustration  of  this  would  be 
seen  after  they  had  burnt  some  magnesium  ribbon ;  black  lines 
would  appear  on  a  white  screen,  which  was  caused  by  the  nerves 
being  over-wrought.  By  placing  a  ruby  glass  cap  over  the  light, 
and  moving  a  black  object  in  the  red  Ught,  the  shadow  gradually 
appeared  green.  By  revolving  the  same  object  in  green  light 
it  gradually  appeared  purple,  showing  the  power  of  the  eye  to 
assimilate  itself  to  circumstances  with  the  complementary  colour. 
Moving  cir9le8,  rotating  dots,  and  a  rotating  spectrum  were 
shown,  first  slowly,  afterwards  rapidly  rotated.  The  eidoscope 
came  next,  some  beautiful  patterns  being  obtained  ;  another 
illustration  was  the  popular  chromatrope. 

The  persistence  of  vision  was  next  dealt  with  by  means  of  the 
revolving  wheel,  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  true  pattern  or 
different  patterns  by  revolving  a  flashing  shutter  in  front  of  the 
beam  of  light.  The  angle  of  reflection  was  then  shown  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  incidence,  while  divergence  of  a  ray  was  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  convex  mirror,  and  convergence  by  means 
of  a  concave  mirror. 

The  use  of  the  Niool  prism  was  explained,  and  the  use  of  the 
analyser  illustrated  by  passing  a  ray  of  light  through  the  prism 
on  to  a  pyramid,  a  piece  of  quartz  placed  in  front  of  the 
prism  rendering  the  complementary  coloun  visible.  Analysing 
by  small  particles  was  also  shown.  A  tube  of  water  containing 
mastic  in  fine  division  was  placed  under  the  ray  from  the  Nicol 
prism;  when  intercepted  by  quartz,  the  red  and  green 
colours  were  obtained.  A  cell  containing  milk  and  water  was 
shown  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  mentioned  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  during  the  summer,  the  light  from 
the  north  is  so  far  polarized  that  the  sky  may  be  regarded 
as  farming  a  very  fair  polarizer.  The  polariscope  was  next 
dealt  with.  A  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  bundle  of  (tnirteen)  fflass 
plates  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about  56^  wan  shown  to  be  polansed. 

In  conclusion,  a  number  of  objects  were  shown,  including 
l^nuealed  and  unannealed  glass  under  pressure,  various  forms  of 
orystaUization,  also  designs  in  mica,  selenite,  &o. 

Upon  the  motion  of  tiie  Chaibkan,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Messm.  Darker  for  their  interesting  lecture. 

It  was  announced  that  the  subject  of  the  next  lecturette  in 
June  will  be  "  Altering  the  Density  of  Negatives,'*  by  Mr.  W. 
ColdB. 


Edinbubgh  Photogbaphio  Sooibtt. 

Ths  seventh  meetingof  the  current  Session  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Wm. 
Nbilson  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  passed, 
Messrs.  E.  Park,  James  Melville,  Robert  Grav,  and  J.  Wilson 
Stewart  were  admitted  ordinary  membera  of  the  Society. 

The  Sbobbtaby  read  a  revision  of  laws  as  re-arranged  by  the 
Council,  which  will  be  discussed  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  G.  MiTOHELL  read  a  paper,  **  Photographers  and 
Sitters  "  (see  page  811),  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  JOBN  Annan  exhibited  a  large  number  of  landscapes  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle,  Mr.  Hay,   the  late  Mr.  Black,   and  others, 


amateur  and  professional.  Mr.  Annaii  had  collected  several  sets, 
each  representing  the  same  subject,  but  by  different  hands,  and 
was  thus  able  to  show  great  diversity  of  treatment.  Frota,  the 
same  point  of  view  and  on  the  same  sized  plate,  one  man  pro- 
duced a  bold  massive  composition,  while  another  (perhaps 
through  using  a  wider  angled  lens)  showed  a  poor,  flat,  insignifi- 
cant result.  Another  set  showed  the  great  diversity  of  results 
from  very  slight  modification  of  point  of  sight ;  another  set 
showed  prints  from  the  same  negative,  but  cut  in  different  sizes 
and  shapes.  In  all  these  examples  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
picking  out  one  that  stood  out  distinctly  superior  to  the  others, 
and  Mr.  Annan  pointed  out  the  reasons  why,  and  showed  how 
others  had  faUed.  The  exhibition  possessed  high  educational 
value. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Annan,  Hay,  and 
Pringle,  by  acclamation. 

Packets  of  hydrokiuone  were  distributed  among  the  memben 
williag  to  experiment  with  it  and  state  results  at  next  meeting. 

A  set  of  photographs  of  the  characters  in -the  Passion  Play  at 
Ober  Ammergau  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Q.  Mitchbll,  and 
excited  considerable  interest. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Bolton  Photographic  Socibtt. 

At  the  third  annual  soiree,  held  in  the  Baths  Assembly  Room, 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  memben  and  their  friends. 
Round  the  room  were  ranged  tables  filled  with  specimens  of  the 
photog^phio  art>  the  work  of  the  members,  the  productions 
being  highly  creditable  to  amateur  effbrt. 

Prominent  amongst  the  specimens  exhibited  were  those  of  Mr. 
T.  Parkinson,  a  hundred  in  number,  which  claimed  a  large  share 
of  attention.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  was  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  Mytton  Hall,  the  reridence  of  Mr.  John  Hick,  J.P.,  President 
of  the  Society ;  another  was  a  good  view,  taken  by  electricity 
some  few  years  ago,  of  a  group  of  the  membera  of  the  Micro- 
scopic Society,  in  the  Town  Hall ;  and  othera,  again,  portrait 
and  view,  were  in  carbon.  Some  exceedingly  good  specimens  of 
photography  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton,  including  instan* 
taneous  photographs,  and  one  in  platinotype.  Mr.  R.  Mercer 
had  some  beautiful  views,  also  in  platinotype,  chiefly  of  Smithilla 
Hall,  which  were  graatlv  admired.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hawksworth,  the 
energetic  secretary  of  the  Societv,  displayed  a  few  good  sped- 
mens  recently  taken,  as  well  as  a  urge  view  of  the  Fever  Hospital, 
with  the  Sanitary  Committee  in  the  foreground.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bridson,  J. P.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  displayed  some  twenty 
views-of  Windermere  scenery,  beautiful  in  execution  and  pro- 
duction ;  and  Professor  Heaton  displayed  some  pretty  views  of 
Swiss  scenery.  Mr.  W.  Banks  had  a  few  good  photographs,  and 
also  displayed  a  quantity  of  apparatus,  kc.  Mr.  W.  Laithwaite 
had  a  few  good  views  of  Turton  Tower,  the  Jumbles,  &o.  Mr. 
E.  N.  Ashworth  had  some  fine  phot(^raphic  pictures  of  Scotch 
and  Cumberland  scenery,  and  Haddon  Hall,  with  Dorothy  Ver- 
non's door.  Mr.  B.  Abbatt  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Jackson  were  also 
exhibitors,  their  specimens,  though  few,  being  good  ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cundey,  M.A,  had  some  excellent  photographs  of  the 
Italian  Alps. 

Among  the  outside  specimens  were  three  excellent  sea  views 
from  the  Autotype  Company,  and  a  number  of  splendid  photo- 
graphs TOoduced  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Man- 
chester Photographic  Society,  who  kindly  officiated,  as  descriptive 
lecturer.  Mr.  J.  R.  Bridson,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  acted  as 
chairman,  and  congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  proficiency. 

Mr.  Hawkbwobth,  Secretary,  read  the  report,  which  was 
satisfactory,  showing  that  since  last  season  twenty  new  members 
had  joined  the  Society. 

The  Bolton  Glee  Fatty t  with  Bfr.  J.  Bentley  at  the  pianoforte, 
enlivened  the  proceedings  by  their  united  efforts. 


NOTTB  PhoTOOBAFHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MBBTiNo  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  May  9th,  at 
the  Morley  House,  Shakeapeare  Street,  the  President  in  the 
chair ;  there  was  a  very  good  attendance. 

The  Pbesidbnt  dwelt  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  photography 
in  Nottingham,  the  difficulties  that  had  been  encountered,  and 
the  obstacles  which  had  been  successfully  overcome.  He  advised 
the  memben  to  study  nature  as  much  as  they  could  during  the 
summer  in  their  trips,  as  the  more  thev  studied  the  more  she 
would  reveal  herself  in  her  true  and   interesting  character. 

Mr.  T.  BouBNB  (President  of  the  Nottingham  Soaety  of  Art), 
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in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  very  in> 
teresting  and  encouraging  address,  said  that  the  subject  of 
photography  was  an  interesting  one  which  could  not  be  ex- 
haustively dealt  with  in  one  paper,  and  the  degree  of  excellence 
vhich  was  arrived  at  had  not  been  brought  about  by  one,  two, 
or  three  men,  but  by  a  little  army  of  workers.  He  might  say 
he  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  old  Nottiogham  Photographic 
Society,  which  had  been  in  existence  twenty -five  years  ago,  he 
believed.  It  had  di^d  a  natural  death  through  the  removal  of 
one  and  another,  and  he  heartily  wished  the  present  Association 
great  success.  After  alluding  to  his  connection  with  the 
Fothergiil  process,  he  said  that  beautiful  as  this  process  was,  it 
13  now  slamberiog  as  a  process  of  the  past,  having  given  way  to 
its  rival  the  gelatine  bromide  plates. 

The  motion-having  been  carried,  the  members  proceeded  to 
the  examination  of  the  apparatus  &c.,  after  which  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Halifax  Photoobaphic  Club. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Harcock,  M .a.,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  Mr.  Thos.  Bibtwhistle,  gave  a  practical  de- 
monstration of  the  platinotype  process,  developing  a  lar^e 
number  of  prints  before  the  audience,  the  great  simplicity  of  all 
the  operations  and  beauty  of  results  beiog  highly  appreciated. 
The  majority  of  the  Club,  however,  expressed  themselves  as  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  new  sepia  tint. 

Tha  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock  asked  Mr.  Williams  if  he  still  held 
the  same  high  opinion  of  single  lenses  for  landscape  purposes. 

Mr.  Williams  always  used  euch  when  practicable,  and  pre- 
ferred one  of  the  longest  possible  focus  ;  he  did  not  think  any 
modem  single  lens  gave  as  good  definition,  depth,  and  brilliancy, 
or  as  pleanng  perspective,  taken  all  in  all,  as  that  afibrded  by 
the  old-  fashioned  and  more  bulky  form  in  use  twenty-five  years 
ago  ;  and  never  cared  to  sacrifice  utility  to  portability . 

The  annual  trip  of  the  Society  was  arranged  to  be  held  on 
Midsummer  Day  next,  and  the  field  of  opera' ions,  Bolton  Woods, 
when  a  number  of  prizes  will  be  competed  for. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Birtwhistle  for  his  able  and 
interesting  demonstration  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Sheffield  Photoobaphic  Societt. 

The  nsual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  Gth  of  May,  Mr.  Councillor  Firth  in  the 
chair. 

A  very  numerous  attendance  of  members  and  friends 
assembled  in  anticipation  of  seeing  the  work  of  the  first  trip  of 
the  season,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  April  24th,  Haddon 
Hall  being  again  selected  for  the  dry-plate  campaign.  The  day 
wtM  misty  and  damp  in  the  early  part,  and  the  trees  were  in  some 
places  covered  with  hoar-frost,  out  as  the  party  went  on  their 
journey  and  the  sun  went  on  his,  life  and  warmth  increased,  and 
with  them,  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  members.  Haddon  was 
reached  about  eleven  o'clock.  Tne  weather  for  the  first  hour 
WBS  not  bright,  but  cloudy,  and  the  splendid  old  Hall  was  over- 
shadowed, so  that  many  of  the  first  pictures  of  the  pile  and  its 
surroundings,  taken  from  the  meadows,  were  wanting  in  contrast, 
with  the  exception  of  one  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  Firth,  who 
waited  and  was  favoured  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  which  made 
his  picture  a  brilliant  and  charming  representation  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  W.  Dakin  produced  some  charming  pictures  of  the  old 
place ;  one  in  particular,  of  the  Dorothy  Vernon  steps,  which  was 
original  in  selection  and  well  timed  in  exposure,  considering  the 
shady  comer  they  stand  in. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  (the  Secretary)  succeeded  in  adding  to  his 
already  valuable  and  choice  selection  of  Haddon  pictures,  some 
splendid  12  by  10  views,  from  picturesque  positions.  Mr. 
Leaman,  of  Chesterfield,  worked  two  cameras,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Hall,  with  unflagging  enthusiasm,  taking  with  him  a  rich 
lot  of  pictures,  both  in  selection,  subject,  quality,  and  manipula- 
tion. Mr.  H.  Bawson,  in  his  usual  careful  manner,  selected  a 
few  choice  bits  as  stereos  and  half-plates.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield 
exposed  plates  on  such  views  as  were  absent  from  his  collection, 
and  suooeeded  in  winning  in  the  contest  for  the  best  picture, 
^th  a  wh<4e-plate  representation  of  the  banquetting  hall 
(interior).  Mr.  Word  showed  a  lot  of  very  good  7^  by  5  pic- 
turee.    Mr.  Hayball  also  succeeded  in  maJuug  up  a  nice  and 


varied  selection  by  availing  himself  of  the  lady  figures,  which 
were  more  for  studies  than  representations  of  the  place.  Mr. 
Mill  ward  also  made  good  additions  to  his  stock  of  10  by  8  pic- 
tures. Mr.  Foxon  found  many  subjects  suitable  to  his  way  of 
producing  pictures,  he  having  a  choice  for  bits  suitable  for 
enlarging. 

On  this  trip  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  new  members,  all 
amateurs.  In  all  there  were  17  cameras  at  work,  and  112  plates 
exposed  of  various  sizes,  and  56  finished  prints  shown  at  the 
meeting. 

The  next  trip  will  be  to  Dovedale,  on  the  22nd  inst. 

The  subject  for  the  competition  picture  for  next  meeting  was 
announced  to  be  *'  A  Rustic  Bridge."    Two  prizes  will  be  given. 

Mr.  J.  Charlesworth  was  elect^  a  member. 


9;al&  in  t(je  S^tuina. 


Botal  CoaNWALL  Polytechnic  Socibty. — The  fifty-second 
Annual  Exhibition  will  open  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth, 
on  Tuesday,  August  12th,  1884.  These  are  the  regulations 
regarding  the  competition  in  photography : — ^In  all  cases  state 
whether  the  work  is  professional  cr  amateur,  and  name  process 
of  production.  All  works  sent  for  competition  must  have  been 
executed  within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  this  Exhibition. 
Carte-de-visite  portraits  are  excluded  from  exhibition,  except  when 
illustrating  some  special  process  or  novelty.  Frofeasidnal  PhotO" 
ffraphers—MedsiU  are  offered  by  the  Society  for  meritorious  pro- 
ductions in  the  following  subjects : — I,  Landscapes ;  2,  Portraits; 
8,  Composition  Pictures  ;  4,  Instantaneous  Pictures  ;  5,  Interiors ; 
6,  Transparencies  for  Lantern  or  Window  Decoration ;  7,  Pictures 
by  improved  processes;  8,  Enlargements.  All  enlargements  for 
competition  must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Amateurs — 
Medals  arc  offered  for  meritorious  productions  in  this  department. 
Fhotographic  Appliances — Medals  are  offered  for  improved 
apparatus  and  appliances,  including  magic  lantern  apparatus,  &c. 
All  exhibits  in  this  department  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  explanation  oi  their  specialities.  Exhibits  to  be  sent  in 
not  later  than  August  5th,  and  further  information  respecting 
the  photographic  department  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  w. 
Brooks,  Laorel  Villa,  Wray  Park,  Reigate. 

The  Soouety  op  Amateur  Photographers  op  New  Tork.— 
The  President,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  writes : — *'  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form you  that  we  have  just  organized  a  new  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society  for  this  city  and  vicinity,  of  which  I  am  President. 
Our  aim  is  to  provide  meetings  in  which  information  shall  be 
given  by  practical  demonstrations.  We  purpose  to  fit  up  a  hall 
with  suitable  appliances  for  photographic  experiments.  We  also 
desire  to  open  correspondence  with  photographic  societies 
abroad,  and  establish  a  system  of  exchange  .  of  pictures.  We 
shall  have  a  very  complete  photographic  library." 

The  Surrey  Art  Loan  Exhibition. — Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  holding  a  country  Exhibition  at  GuUdford  Town 
and  Borough  Hall,  in  June,  many  Koyal  and  titled  persons  being 
among  the  supporters,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  open  on  the 
1 4th.  Objects  of  art  which  are  in  the  possession  of  residents  in 
the  country,  or  which  have  originated  m  Surrey,  will  form  the 
main  feature  of  the  Exhibition ;  but  specimens  illustrative  of 
the  natural  history  or  geology  of  the  county  will  also  be 
admitted.  The  only  photographs  which  can  be  accepted  are 
pictures  illustrative  of  Surrey  scenery  which  have  been  taken 
by  residents.  Mr.  T.  M.  Brown rigg  is  the  Secretary,  and 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Guildford.  Exhibits  must  be  sent  in  before  the  third  of 
Juno. 

A  Competition  for  Photo-Cyclists. — ^Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  "  Cyclist  *'  camp  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  during 
the  Whitsun  Holidays  (May  80  to  June  3),  and  it  is  proposed 
that  amateur  photo-cyclists  shall  compete  for  two  prizes, 
value  £2  2s.,  one  for  the  best  view  of  the  camp,  and  the  other 
for  the  best  instantaneous  view  of  machines  in  motion.  A 
similar  competition  is  to  be  arranged  for  professional  photo- 
graphers. Rules  may  be  obtained  from  Mr,  L.  A.  Edwards, 
Secretary,  28,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

Thb  Artificial  Light  of  the  Future. — ^Professor  Mathien 
Williams,  writing  in  the  Gentlemefi's  Magazine,  says  :— ",My  note 
on  this  subject  li^t  July  was  preceded  by  one  on  the  researches  of 
Professor  ^oziEzewski.  I  learn  now  that  he  has  actually  separated 
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the  Imninoiis  matter  of  the  PeUtgia  noctilHca,  one  of  the  mnltitude 
of  species  of  marine  animals  that  appear  like  httle  lompe  of  jellj, 
and  produce  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea.  He  evaporated  to 
dryness  180  specimens,  and  from  the  dry  residue  dissolved  out  by 
means  of  ether  a  peculiar  kind  of  fat,  which,  mixed  with  potassa, 
gives  out,  when  snaken,  phosphorescent  flashes.  This  is  exactly 
what  happens  to  the  living  animal.  -  When  quiescent  it  is  not 
luminous,  and  if  shaken  or  rubbed  it  flashes.  1  have  collected  and 
examined  a  great  variety  of  these  animals  at  different  times ;  the 
most  remarkable  occasion  being  one  morning  after  a  magnificent 
display  of  marine  luminosity  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles 
off  the  shores  of  Algiers,  inie  surface  of  the  sea  was  encrusted,  I 
m'  ihi  almost  say,  with  countless  millions  of  small  jelly-like 
ci  ures,  of  spherical,  ovoid,  oblong,  dumb-bell,  and  other  shapes, 
vai>  ig  in  size  from  a  mustard-seed  to  a  pea  ;  a  bucketful  of 
water  taken  over  the  ship's  side  appeared  like  sago  broth.  They 
were  all  internally  dotted  with  a  multitude  of  what  I  suppose  to 
be  germs,  that  would  be  liberated  on  the  death  and  decay  of  the 
parent.  The  practical  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  study  of 
the  luminosity  of  these  creatures  is  the  fact  that  they  supply  light 
without  heat.  The  costliness  of  all  our  present  methods  of 
artificial  illumination  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  waste  a  lareely 
disproportionate  amount  of  energy  in  producing  heat  as  well  as 
lignt.  This  wastefulness  may  be  illustrated  bv  supposing  that  we 
obtain  a  pound  of  the  phosphorescent  fat  of  the  noctiTuca,  and 
divide  it  into  two  equal  halves,  making  one-half  into  candles  to 
bum  in  the  ordinaty  manner,  and  using  the  other  half  to  give  out 
its  light  by  cold  phosphorescence.  I  am  not  able  to  give  precise 
figures,  but  believe  that  I  am  well  within  the  truth  in  estimating 
that  the  candle  would  diasipate  96  per  cent,  of  the  potential  energy 
of  the  fat  in  the  form  of  heat,  giving  but  6  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  light  that  the  other  lutlfxpound  would  emit  as  cool 
phosphorescence.  Let  us,  then,  hope  that  Professor  Badziszewski 
Will  continue  his  researches,  and  discover  the  whole  secret  of  both 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  ot  this  fat,  and  that  of  the  glow-worms, 
fire-flies,  &c.  Now  that  we  can  supply  the  confectioner  with  the 
flavours  of  almonds,  raspberries,  jargonal  pears,  nectarines,  &c., 
and  imitate  the  perfumer  and  the  richest  colours  of  nature's 
sweetest  and  brighest  flowers,  all  by  the  chemical  manipulation  of 
coal  tar,  we  need  not  despair  of  solving  the  chemical  problem  of 
transforming  mutton  suet  or  palm  oil  or  vaseline  into  glow-worm 
or  noctiluca  fat,  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

pHOToaiupHio  Clxtb.— At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  on 
Vhf  21,  the  subject  for  diaoussion  will  be  'Mlelative  Merits  of 
BoUed  Emulsion  and  Ammonia  Nitrate  Ones."  Saturday  after- 
noon outing— Watford  to  Grove  Mill,  finish  at  Essex  Arms. 
Watford. 


90  Comsirattl^ittts. 

*•*  We  eannot  midertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnications. 

N«N«CRBMi8T.-^In  your  ease  you  had  better  put  a  piece  of  copper 
into  the  solution,  and  this  will  cause  the  whole  of  the  silver  to  be 
prseipitated  or  deposited  as  a  greyish  powder.  When  the  copper 
ceases  to  cause  the  deposition  of  more  silver,  stir  the  powde**  (sil- 
ver) up  with  hot  water,  then  allow  it  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the 
liouid.  Tbia  washing  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  after 
which  a  little  ammonia  is  poured  on  the  silver  to  dissolve  the 
last  tracea  of  copper.  Once  more  waah  the  ailver,  and  then  re- 
diaaolve  in  nitric  acid. 

W.  A.  C. — 1.  Miachief  is  very  likely  to  happen,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  concentration  of  the  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  aolndon 
left  in  the  film.  2.  In  conaeonenoe  of  the  different  ayatema 
adopted  in  the  mannfrotnre,  and  the  variona  viewa  held  aa  to  the 
amount  of  proflt  which  ahould  reault.  Perhapa,  aa  a  genial 
rule,  we  may  conclude  that  the  highest  priced  plates  are  the  beat ; 
but  of  courae  there  are  exceptions.  3.  Select  mther  the  first  or  the 
third.  There  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  and  no  other 
objective  would  be  better  adapted  to  your  requirements. 

8am.  Jutsvx.— Nothing  which  haa  been  published  is  equal,  both  aa 
regarda  completeneaa  and  reliability,  to  ttie  articles  on  the  subject 
whish  Major  Waterhouae  haa  recently  contributed  to  the  pagea  of 
the  Photographic  Nsws. 

W.  3 .  W.  8.-— It  will  doubtleaa  anawer  your  purpoae  very  well,  but 
probably  will  not  prove  quite  ao  convenient  aa  the  much  more 
nnensiveset  of  lenses  which  it  is  intended  that  it  should  replace. 

O.  W.  Hall. — It  la  strange  that  you  should  have  had  such  an  un- 
fortunate experience  of  camera  makers,  and  as  you  conclude  that 
all  those  who  advertise  are  incompetent,  we  can  only  advise  }ou 
to  cmsult  the  London  Directory  with  a  view  of  finding  out  any 
others  who  may  be  in  the  business. 


Thb  Photoorapher  of  the  Boat-Racbs  at  Oxford.— We  do 
not  think  Mr.  Brooks  referred  to  your  pictures ;  indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  think  he  did  not,  aa  if  he  had  aeen  the  pictnrea  yon  aend 
us,  he  would  hardly  have  written  aa  he  did.  Indeed,  aa  you  your- 
aelf  point  out,  his  description  dees  not  correspond  with  the  pic- 
tures.   What  do  you  wish  us  to  do  wilh  the  pictures  ? 

Topsail. — When  we  have  met  with  a  aimilar  difficulty  to  that 
you  describe,  we  alwaya  found  it  advantageous  to  fiime  the  paper. 
It  may  also  be  advisable  to  add  a  amall  quantity  of  ammonia  to 
the  last  water  used  to  rinse  away  the  free  silver  previously  to 
toning,  say  a  dozen  drapa  to  each  pint.  The  amell  doea  not,  per- 
haps, aignify  much,  but  we  ahoula  certainly  prefer  to  uae  paper 
whicn  doea  not  posaess  an  unpleaaant  odour. 

Ruby. — Let  the  objective  of  the  camera  look  into  the  inatrumen- 
just  as  the  eye  looks  into  it ;  but  we  hardly  think  that  you  will 
obtain  the  result  you  require  without  a  mora  •  expenaive  art 
rangement. 

C.  Bantard. — A  porlrait  combination  having  an  equivalent  focoa 
of  about  twelve  inchea  will  serve  weU. 

Y.  T. — It  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  use  zinc  trays,  although  cases 
may  occur  in  whjch  no  mischief  occurs. 

F.  H.  W.— The  beat  book  for  yon  is  Fownes'  Chemistry,  published 
by  Chnrohill ;  the  coat  is,  we  think,  rather  under  the  sum  yoa 
mention. 

Hugo.— 8ee  an  article  which  appeared  on  page  226  of  the  present 
volume. 

J.  Dtmbnt. — 1.  We  can  hardly  judge  without  aeeing  a  apecimcn ; 
but  from  what  you  aay  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  fault  muat  be 
in  the  platea.  2.  Here,  again,  we  ahould  require  to  know  more 
before  giving  a  decided  opinion.  3.  Probably  aome  hyposulphite 
remained  In  it. 

O.  li. — L  The  only  way  ia  to  make  aa  perfect  a  copv  as  posaiblev 
let  us  suppose  by  contact  printing  on  a  gelatino-bromiae  plate. 
From  thia  you  can  make  a  reproduced  ne^tive.  2.  A  difficult 
problem,  but  we  have  seen  this  kind  of  thmg  done  vory  success- 
fully by  the  local  application  of  cyanide  of  pjtaasium  solution 

0  thickened  withgnm.    3.  Considerably  less,  p?rhapa  one-fifth. 

J.  JoBSOX. — 1.  We  believe  it  ooata  one  uiilling,  and  it  can  be  had  on 
the  |)remisea.  If  you  aend  the  amount  to  the  Secretary,  no  doubt 
it  will  be  posted  to  you.  2.  Roseola  Elementary  Chemistry 
would  perhaps  not  contain  as  much  aa  you  require,  ao  you  might 
obtain  Fownes',  publitihcd  by  Churchill.  3.  The  Chemical  Ketra 
is  a  weekly  publication,  which  would  doubtleaa  auit  you. 

W.  Kbnt.— Full  working  details  of  an  excellent  method  will  be 
found  on  page  161  of  our  preaent  volume.    See  also  page  210. 


Bmploymant  Wanted. 

Retoucher,  258.  weekly.— Mim  H.,  c/o  Mr.  Kent,  4?,  Newman-st,  W^O. 

Gen.  Aaaist ,  16s.  weekly.— L.,  c/o.  Mr.  Kent,  49,  Kewman-si.,  W.O. 

Mounter,  Betoucher,  Finisher .—£.  B.,  4,  OffleT-rd.,Brizton-rd. 

Beception-Boom  in  first-class  house.- Sophy,  Thoto.  Newt  OiBoe. 

Printer  A  Toner,  flrst-dass.- T.  Oook,  20,  Bromhead-st.,  Commerdal-rd.,  E. 

Operator,  good  at  landsoapes.— Mercury,  8i,Queen-st.,  Soho. 

Ool.  St  Bet.  (lady).— P.  W..  24,  Fairview-ter.,  Milford  Manor,  Salisbury. 

Italian  Operator,  speaks  English  ft  French.— Spagliaidi,  20,  Grove-la.,  S.E. 

Betoucher  (young  lady ).—£.  F.,  98,  Olty-rd.,  £.0. 

Beoeptaon-Koom  or  Shop.— L.  A ,  77,  Gity-rd.,  £.0. 

Betoucher  (lady),  Lond.  or  near.— H.  M.  A.,  45,  Bye-hill-pk.  Peekbam. 

Spot.  &  Mounter,  Becept -Boom.— Miss  Socedley,  45.  Ot.  I«eMh-ter.,Line. 

Rinter  &  Toner.— F.  K.,  40,  Brooksty-st.,  Liverpool- rd ,  K. 

Beception-Boom,  OoTrespondent.Ac. — ^A.  J.,6,  Marlbro'-st.,  W. 

Printer,  Toner,  Vignetter,  &c.— Oarbon,  Photo.  New  Office. 

Printer,  generally  useful  (ago  19).-i-Kunicle8,  Eton,  Buck«. 

Assistant  Operator,  Printer,  Toner,  fto.— Pyro,  88,  union-st.,  Binningham« 

Beoeption-Uoom,  Mounting,  Spottinir. — 49,  Brecknock-rd. 

Operator  &  Betoucher.  German.- L.  Welter,  66,  Killigrew-st.,  Falmouth. 

Gen.  Assist,  (engineer).— J.  W.  Patemtn,  60,  Trent-st.,  GaixUborS*,  Line, 

Operator,  wet  and  dry.— 0.  O.,  25,  Duke-st.,  Bloombury-sq. 

.    Smj^IoyaM&t    Offarad. 

General  Aasistant.  to  retouch,  finish,  Ac— T.  Price,  Jersey 
Printer,  Toner,  Yignetter,  Ao.— T.  Moss,  199,  Berby-st.,  Bolton. 
Person  to  Mount  and  Spot  Cards,  Ac- Lafosee,  Knolls  House,  Manchester. 
Betoucher,  and  assist  in  Beception-Boom.— Artist,  Photo.  New»  Office. 
Operator,  to  take  entire  charge.— Oubb  A  Son,  IToolwich. 
Printer,  Yignetter,  routine  of  print.-room.— Lafosse,  Knolls  House,  Manob. 
Operator  for  N.  of  Bngland.— A.  A  G.  Taylor,  70,  Queen  Viofeoria-st.,  B.O» 
Gentleman  of  experience,  for  City  warehouse.— H.,  Photo.  Ifowt  Offioe. 
Printer,  perm,  to  good  man.— Benedetti,  adjoining  Peckham  Station. 
Ooaters,  (several).- J.  D.  £ogIand,  21,  Gharies-st,  Notting-hill. 
Operator,  to  take  charge.— W.  A.  S.,  o/o  Marion  A  Co.,  Sjho-ao. 
Lad,  ac  General  Assistant.— W.  McLean,  Hunstantm,  Norfolk. 
Apprentice  in  all  branches.— Studio,  84,  Hi^-st,  WestBnd,  SittlagbcllTiit 
Beception-Boom  A  Betoucher.— Bussell  A  eons,  49,  BrecknocK-rd.,  M.  W 
Betoucher,  to  assist  in  reeeption  room.— Artist,  Ph^ko.  Amm  Offioe. 
Betoucher, male  or  female.— M.,  Photo.  Jfetct  Office. 
Operator,  experienced.-  63,  Darlington  Street.  Wolverhampton. 
Spotter  A  finisher  (Lady).— 68,  Darlington  Sbeot,  Wolvernampton. 
General  Assistant.— W.  S.  Laroohe,  43,  Mostyn  Street,  Llandudno, 
Toong  Man,  assist  in  print.,  Ao.— W.  S.  Laroche,  48,  Mostyn-st..  Llandudno. 
Oper.  A  Betouoh. ;  Ferro.pref.-G.  Thread  well,  888,  High-st.  Stratford  E. 
Pnotographor  for  studio  on  the  beach.— T.  SutcUife.  DovoroourtiJBasez. 
Opeiator  A  Betouch.  (flirst-dass).— Long  A  Co.,  Weuitigtoa-8t,|  woolrleh. 
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PANCOAST'S  PNEUMATIC  RELEASE    FOR   THE 
INSTANTANEOUS  SBUITER. 

OtTR  readers  will  remember  the  original  pnenmatic  shntter 
wbich  was  patented  by  Mr.  Cadett,  in  which  a  flap  was 
lifted  by  a  small  air  motor,  and  we  may  here  refer  to  an  in- 
genioas  instrament  of  a  somewhat  analogous  charactei  ia- 
▼ented  by  Mr.  Spink — this  latter  being  described  on  page 
321  of  our  Tolame  for  1882.  Everyday  experience,  how- 
eTor,  has  proved  that  a  pDeamatic  release  is  far  more  gene- 
rally  nsefal  than  a  pneumatic  go  and  return  shutter,  and 
we  have  seen  several  ingenious  arrangements  which  have 
been  devised,  not  only  by  Mr.  Cadett,  but  also  by  others, 
for  releasing  the  drop  or  spring  shutter.  In  most  of  these, 
however,  a  small  baJloon  or  bag  of  india-rubber  -lifts  a 
lerer  by  its  expansion,  and  thus  withdraws  the  detent 
which  holds  the  shutter  in  its  position ;  but  we  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  describing  an  apparatus  which  seems  to 
offer  notable  advantages  over  any  pneumatic  release  that 
we  have  seen,  insomuch  as  a  simple  disc  or  sheet  of  rubber 
is  used  as  the  elastic  portion,  and  it  is  of  course  easy  to  re- 
place this  in  any  civilised  part  of  the  world  ;  moreover,  the 
rabber  is  so  completely  protected  from  the  light  as  to  be 
bat  little  subject  to  decay  on  this  score. 

Mr.  Paucoast*8  pneumatic  release  consists  of  two  nearly 
hemispherical  casings  of  brass,  A  and  B,  in  the  subjoiaed 


diagram,  these  being  bolted  together  by  set  screws  as 
ahown;  but  between  these  is  clamped  a  disc  of  soft  rubber, 
CC.  A  spindle,  DD\  which  passes  axially  through  the 
whole  system,  and  works  tolerably  freely  iu  its  bearings, 
grips  this  disc  in  its  centre  by  me>*ns  of  a  pair  of  aHjuat- 
able  nuts,  like  the  setting  of  a  circular  saw  ;  but  the  light 
Spiral  spring  shown  in  the  upp^r  part  of  the  diagram  tends 
to  bold  the  spindle  down  in  the  posiiion  indioatod  in  tbe 
drawing. 

To  the  projecting  tnbe,  F,  is  attached  one  end  of  a  rubber 
tube,  to  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  fitted  an  ordinal y 
elaatio  ball  or  small  enema  bottle.  When  this  elastic  ball 
18  compressed,  the  air  entering  the  lower  compartment  by 
the  patt  6,  lifts  the  diaphraghm  and  central  spindle,  and 
aa  EE'ls  supposed  to  be  the  main  board  of  the  shutter  frame, 


the  withdrawal  of  the  terminal,  D,  serves  to  release  the  drop 
or  moving  part  of  the  shutter.  The  hole,  U,  serves  to  allow 
of  the  free  escape  of  air  from  the  upper  compartment,  or 
the  escape  may  be  provided  for  by  channelling  the  upper 
bearing  at  D.  As  regards  the  lower  bearing  at  1)',  it 
might  be  at  first  sight  supposed  that  very  high  class  and 
expensive  work  would  be  required  to  ensure  a  su£Ficiently 
accurate  fit ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as,  if  ordinary  straight 
drawn  wire  be  taken  for  the  spindle,  it  will  be  sufiicient 
to  merely  drill  out  tbe  bearing-hole  with  a  twist-drill. 

Mr.  Fancoast  has  proved  the  value  of  the  pneumatic 
release  by  the  good  service  it  has  rendered  him  during  his 
recent  tour  in  India.  Some  details  of  an  earlier  and  less 
complete  form  of  Mr.  Pancoast's  apparatus  will  be  found 
on  page  896  of  our  volume  for  1882. 


MR,    DEBENHAM'S     PA^EB    ON     DARK-ROOM 

•   ILLUMINAITON. 

It  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  who  recently  re- opened  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  best  colour  of  light  for 
use  in  the  so-called  »*  dark-room,"  and  for  this  reason  his 
paper  on  the  subject  recently  read  at  the  Parent  Society 
was  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest.  The 
subject  of  the  paper  was  one  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  that  no  more  could  be 
said  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  which  is  taken  in 
the  matter  is  such  that  photographers  on  the  Continent, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  even,  have  taken  it 
up,  and  seem  to  find  that  there  is  something  yet  to  leain. 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  all  questions  of  the  par- 
ticular colour  of  light  which  Mr.  Debenham  proposes  to 
adopt,  we  may  say  that  if  he  has  done  nothing  more  than 
to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  common  among 
photographers,  that,  because  the  red  of  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun^s  light  gives  the  least  photographio  effect  on  a 
gelatine  plate,  therefore  this  colour  is  the  best  for  illumi- 
nating the  "  dark-room,*^  and  will  be  the  safest ;  he  has 
done  much. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  wbich  have 
the  least  photographic  effect,  and  tbe  colour  of  li^ht  which 
(allowing  us  to  see  what  we  are  doing  whilst  developing 
plates,  &c  )  will  give  the  least  photographic  effect,  have 
not  of  necessity  aov  connection  wbatsoever. 

This  may  be  made  evident  in  the  form  of  a  reductio  ad 
absurdiim  by  arguing  as  follows. 

The  ultra  red  (dark)  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  the 
least  effect  of  any  on  a  gelatin o -bromide  film  ;  therefore 
the  ultra  red  (daik)  rays  will  be  the  best  with  which  to 
illuminate  the  dark-room— which  is  absurd. 

As  to  the  particular  shade  of  yellow  light  (whether  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  yellow  paper  and  green  glass,  or  other- 
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wise)  which  Mr.  Debenham  recommended,  he  appeared  to 
us  to  fail  to  make  out  a  case  in  its  favour  aa  against  light 
filtered  through  **  stained  red  "  glass,  except  on  the  ground 
that  red  colour  is  hurtful  to  the  eyesighti  This  latter 
statement  appears  to  be  scarcely  proved,  and  it  appears 
difficult  to  prove  it  if  we  take  into  consideration  how 
oommon  idiosyncracy  is  in  the  matter  of  the  effect  prodoced 
by  the  different  colours  on  the  eyes.  Thus  we  can  say 
that  we  do  know  some  persons  to  whom  a  red  coloured 
liffht  is  emphatically  painfal,  even  at  times  intolerable,  and 
with  whom  the  pain  increases  as  the* light  does,  thus  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  produced  by  the  straining  of  the  eyes  in 
a  feeble  light.  Before  this  fact  bad  any  weight  in  the 
matter,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
there  are  not  others  who  find  other  colours — ^for  example, 
blue  or  green — painful. 

Mr.  Debenham  pointed  out  a  fact  with  regard  to  stained 
red,  apparently  not  generally  known,  namely,  that  this 
colour  IS  in  reality  built  up  of  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
yellow  merely. 

As  a  matter  of  fa^t,  the  colour  which  ift  in  **  stained 
lemon,"  '*  stained  orange,"  and  '*  stained  red  "  glass  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  thickness  of  the 
film.  Even  in  the  case  of  stained  red  it  is  shown  by  the 
spectroscope  that  a  large  amount  of  yellow  passes,  and  in 
fact  the  colour  is,  as  we  mentioned  some  little  time  ago, 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  oraoge  than  of  a  red. 

One  thing  of  real  use  which  Mr.  Debenham  proved  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society  by  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  a  plate  is,  that  the  light  got  from  a  combination 
of  red  stained  and  cobalt  glass  is  very  much  less  safe  than 
one  got  by  a  combination  of  red  stained  glass  and  green 
f^lass,  equal  visual  amounts  of  light  being  allowed  to  pass 
in  each  case. 

An  experiment  which  must  have  been  new  and  interest- 
ing to  many,  was  that  in  which  red  and  green  lights  were 
combined  to  make  white  light.  It  is  well-known  that  by 
the  addition  to  each  other  of  lights  of  any  two  comple-- 
mentary  colours,  white  lifiht  may  be  produced.  The  two 
complementary  colours  which  are  the  nearest  possible  to 
the  low  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  are  a  certain 
shade  of  red  and  a  certain  shade  of  green.  Mr.  Debenham 
h  ad  lamps  fitted  with  chimneys  possessing  colours  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  those  particular  shades;  and  by 
receiving  the  rays  on  the  white  reflectors,  whence  they 
were  thrown  on  to  a  screen  of  white  tissde  paper,  a 
nearly  white  light  was  got  To  those  who  have  never 
seen  the  experiment  it  is  difficult  to  believe  how  like  the 
light  from  an  ordinary  candle  appears  to  that  got  by  the 
addition  of  the  bright  green  light  to  the  bright  red 
light. 

It  is  very  necessary,  when  considering  this  experiment, 
to  remember  that  the  light  got  by  combining  the  two  re- 
flected colours  will  be  very  different  in  its  action  on  a 
photographic  film  from  that  got  by  filtering  light  first 
through  green,  then  through  red  glass,  or  vice  versa.  The 
difference  is,  in  fact,  almost  precisely  that  which  exists  be- 
tween addition  and  subtraction.  In  the  light  got  by  com- 
bining red  and  green  lights,  there  is  present  all  rays  which 
are  allowed  to  pass  through  either  of  the  coloured  glasses. 
In  the  light  got  by  filteiing  through  red  glass  and  then 
green,  there  are  present  only  those  rays  which  will  pass  both 
the  glasses  ;  which,  in  fact,  are  common  to  both  the  colours. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  green  there  is  present  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blue  light,  we  could  not  expect  to  get  a  white 
light  very  safe  for  photographic  purposes  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  described.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  in 
photographic  power  between  such  a  light  and  one  quite 
similar  to  the  eye,  but  coming  unfiltered  from  a  candle  or 
lamp  fiame,  is  very  remarkable. 

A  sensitive  plate  exposed  to  the  white  light  composed  of 
red  and  green,  at  such  a  distance  as  would  enable  smidl 
print  to  be  read,  showed  only  the  very  faintest  trace  of  fog 
after  one  minute's  ezpoeure,  whilft  a  similar  plate  e^KMed 


to  apparently  similar  light,  obtained  from  a  lamp  direct 
gave  a  dense  image  in  the  same  time.  Probably  we  should 
not  be  far  wrong  in  stating  the  ratio  of  the  photsgraphio 
powers  of  the  two  lights  as  one  to  ten. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  impossible,  or 
even  difficult,  if  reasonable  care  be  taken,  in  using  white 
light  in  the  dark  room.  The  discussion  on  Mr.  Debon- 
ham's  paper  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Parent  Society  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest 


AMMONIA :  ITS  COMPOSITION  AND  USES. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Probably  next  in  importance  to  silver  haloids  among  the 
chemicals  employed  by  the  photographer,  may  be  classed 
that  universally  known  substance  ammonia,  for  by  its  aid 
we  are  enabled  to  increase  the  speed  of  an  emulaion  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent;  besides  which,  it  forms  with 
pyrogallic  acid  the  active  agent  by  which  the  majority 
(in  this  countiy,  at  least)  of  the  exposed  sensitive  salts  or 
latent  images  are  developed  to  a  successful  issue;  for 
these  purposes  we  employ  ammonia  either  in  the  liqoid 
form  or  a  solution  of  the  solid  carbonate.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended either  in  one  form  or  the  other  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  printing-bath,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
liberation  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  prints. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  volatile  nature  of  ammoniical  gas 
when  dusolved  in  water,  it  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for 
various  purposes,  the  well-known  liquor  ammonite,  gene- 
rally having  a  specific  gravity  of  near  about  *880,  con- 
tains the  largest  amount  of  this  volatile  and  strongly 
alkalinQ  pungent  gas.  It  is  outside  the  limits  of  these 
columns  to  treat  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  this  gas 
is  applied  in  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  there  is  one,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  might  refer,  since  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  studio  furniture  and  picture-frame  mouldings. 
Wood  carvers  and  cabinet  makers  of  the  antique,  when 
desirous  of  imitating  old  furniture  with  new  wood,  prin- 
cipally oak  or  walnut,  are  wont  to  resort  to  ammoniacal 
fuming,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  photographers 
employ  it  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  paper 
for  positive  printing,  with  this  difference  in  point  of  time : 
three  to  thirty  minutes  generally  suffices  for  most  samples 
of  photographic  paper  freshly  prepared,  and  an  hour  for 
those  permanent  sensitized  papers  containing  a  large  per- 
centage of  citric  acid;  the  fuming  of  wood,  however, 
occupies  a  fortnight  or  more,  to  effect  the  deured  result. 
In  man^  formulas  we  have  met  with,  the  simple  term  am- 
monia IS  used,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  expUcit;  because 
it  may  mean  the  carbonate,  or  the  more  highly  impregnated 
solution  of  the  gas  referred  to  above,  or  some  other 
compound  in  which  ammonia  plays  a  part,  such  as 
bromide  of  ammonia,  the  two  former  behaving  as  exciters 
or  accelerators,  the  latter  being  employed  also  as  a  restrainer 
in  alkaline  development.  As  the  value  of  ammonia  to  the 
photographer  as  an  accelerator  in  either  form  rests  prin- 
cipally on  its  properties  of  alkalinity,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  place  before  our  readers  a  short  resume  of  the  mode 
of  manufacture,  together  with  an  easy  method  of  asoer- 
taining  the  amount  of  alkali  present  in  any  given  sample 
of  ammonia,  with  more  scientific  accuracy  than  the  phy- 
sical method  practised  by  the  druggist  of  bygone  days, 
or  rather  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  possessed 
the  influence  it  now  enjoys. 

The  then  prevalent  custom  was  to  impart  instruction 
to  novices  by  making  them  acqu  lin ted  with  the  appear- 
ance, taste,  or  smell,  either  separately  or  collectively,  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  ai tides  kept  in  stock  ;  the  latter 
sense  was  always  a  gine  qua  non  ia  recognizing  ammonia, 
the  writer  retaining  a  vivid  recollection  of  this  jocular 
method  of  teaching. 

It  is  scarcely  desirable  to  include  diagrams  of  the  ap^- 
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ratoB  employed  in  the  manafaetare  of  aminoDia,  becaoae 
this  would  Decesaitate  oar  dealing-  with  other  by-prodaots, 
sach  as  pitch,  tar,  and  aniline  dyea,  sabttancea  which  are 
of  coDsidcrabie  use  to  photographers,  bat  are  capable  of 
famishing  enough  matter  for  a  series  of  articles  devoted 
to  their  own  peculiar  properties.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  ammonia  of  commerce  ib  obtained  as  a  by>proaact 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  which  latter,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  ia  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  purification 
after  leaving  the  retorts  and  before  entering  the  gas- 
holder. This  purification  consists  in  passing  the  gas 
throngh  a  Tessel  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  these  a  ct 
t<^ether  to  form  ammonic  carbonate  and  sulphide,  and  In 
thia  form  is  known  as  gas  liquor ;  the  gas  liquor  is  neu- 
tralized in  a  closed  leaden  trough  with  hydrochloric  or 
solphuric  acid,  and  ammonic  chloride  or  sulphate  (accord- 
ing to  which  acid  ia  used)  crystallizes  out  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  18  collected  in  baskets  for  further  treatment,  the 
mother  liquor  being  partially  evaporated  to  obtain  more 
crystals.  The  ammonia  salt  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  slacked  lime,  and  heated  in  a  large 
copper  or  iron  retort,  the  head  of  which  is  connected  to 
a  series  of  large  bottles  partly  filled  with  water,  which 
absorb  the  gas.  One  volume  of  water  at  32^  F.  absorbs 
Si  much  as  1050  volumes  of  ammonia  gas,  and  it  is  found 
that  two  volumes  of  water  when  saturated  have  increased 
to  three  volumes,  with  great  rise  of  temperature, 
the  gravity  of  the  solution  becoming  less,  t.e.,  *880 
(water= 1-000). 

Ammonia  should  always  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  and  never  opened  more  than  necessary,  as  every 
time  the  bottle  is  opened  the  solution  loses  ammonia-gas, 
and  becomes  weaker  in  alkalL  It  is  for  this  reason  manu- 
factoi^rs  <^  dry  plates  recommeud  dilution  of  the  strong 
ammonia  to  form  stock  solutions,  there  being  much  less 
tendency  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  the  gaa  to  escape 
from  a  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  solution,  than  there  is 
from  one  of  the  full  strength. 

A  solution  of  ammonia  is  commonly  known  aa  spirit  of 
hartahora  or  volatile  alkali,  and  on  account  of  its  volatile 
nature  is  often  used  to  neutralise  an  acid  to  make  a  neutral 
salt,  aa  an  excess  can  easily  be  boiled  off. 

Commercial  ammonia  is  liable  to  contain  the  following 
impoiities,  which  can  be  easUy  detected,  and  some,  no 
doubt,  may  have  caused  spots  in  emulsions,  which  at  pre- 
sent are  but  impeifectly  understood. 

Carbonate, — A  few  drops  of  lime  water  causes  turbidity. 

CA/oru2e.— Cautiously  add  nitric  acid  till  acid,  then  a  few 
drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A  white  turbidity  or 
precipitate' indicates  the  presence  of  a  chloride. 

Idme, — A  few  drops  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  solution  gives 
a  white  turbidity,  or  is  left  as  a  solid  residue  on  evapora- 
tion. 

i9«{pAa<6— Nentraliae  with  nitric  acid ;  add  a  few  drops 
of  barium  nitrate  solution,  a  white  turbidity  or  precipitate. 

Lead, — A  brown  tinge  on  adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ammonia,  when  ta'icen  in  quantity,  is  fatal  to  life,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  stricture  of  the 
throat;  frequent  inhslation  renders  susseptible  persons 
liable  to  suffer  periodically  from  cold  in  the  head.  Such 
persons  should  not  inhale  the  fumes  from  the  alkalioe 
developer  more  than  is  absolutely  necessarv,  and  whenever 
they  feel  an  indication  of  an  attack,  should  freely  inhale 
the  fumes  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Ammonia-feas  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  just  as  in  water, 
but  less  freely.  Dry  silver  chloride  absorbs  more 
than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  ammonia-gas.  which 
is  given  off  again  on  heating.  It  also  forms  solid  com- 
pounds with  the  oxides  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury, 
&c.,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat,  frequently  with  explo- 
sive violence. 

We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  the  active  princi- 


ple, ammonia ;  we  will  now  devote  a  little  space  to  its 
compounds. 

Ammonium  iodide,  or  ammonium  in  combination  with, 
iodine,  was  for  many  years  largely  used  for  iodizmg  collodion 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  calcic  iodide  with  a  mixture 
of  ammonia  and  ammonia  sesquicarbonate  in  slight  excess. 
The  solution  (filtered  from  the  calcic  carbonate  produced) 
on  evaporation  yields  cubical  crystals  of  ammonium  iodide. 
This  salt  cannot  be  directly  prepared  from  ammonia  and 
iodine,  owing  to  an  explosive  compound  called  iodide  of 
nitrogen  being  produced  by  a  complex  reaction. 

Ammonium  bromide  or  ammonium,  in  combination  with 
bromine,  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
iodide,  but  is  now  largely  used  in  emulaiona  to  form  silver 
bromide  ;  also  in  the  alkaline  developer,  where  it  acts  as 
a  restrainer,  as  previously  mentioned.  It  is  usually  pre- . 
pared  by  adding  ammonia  to  hydrobromio  acid  until 
neutral,  and  evaporating  to  obtain  cubical  crystals. 

This  salt  should  never  be  taken  internally,  except  under 
medical  advice,  owing  to  its  peculiar  effect  on  the 
system. 

Ammonium  chloride  is  a  compound  largely  used.  In  its 
pure  state  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  emulaiona ; 
perhaps  its  greatest  commercial  value  is  to  be  found  in  it  i  use 
for  the  Leclaoch^  battery,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  freezing 
mixtures.  It  was  formally  imported  in  huege  quantities 
from  Egypt  as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  dried  camel's 
refuse,  but  ia  now  prepared  almost  entirely  from  gas  liquor 
(as  previously  stated).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding 
ammonia  or  ammonic  carbonate  to  hydrocnloric  acid  till 
neutral.  Photographers  may  have  noticed  bottles  contain- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  that  have  been  left  untouched  for 
some  time  have  an  incrustation  round  the  neck  and  stopper ; 
this  is  ammonic  chloride,  the  hydrochloric  acid  uniting 
with  the  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  largely  used  as  a  manure,  and  iu 
the  preparation  of  ammonia  alum ;  it  is  soluble  in  twice  its 
weight  of  cold,  and  its  own  weight  of  boiling,  water.  It  is 
prepared  from  gas  liquor,  or  may  be  prepsred  by  adding 
ammonia  or  the  carbonate  to  dilute  sulphuric  aoid  tiU 
neutral,  and  evaporating  to  obtain  crystals. 

Ammonium  nitrate  is  frequently  used  for  producing  a  low 
temperature  for  the  formation  of  ice.  When  thrown  on 
red  not  coals  the  salt  explodes,  but  when  gradually  heated 
in  a  flask  by  means  of  a  lamp  it  decomposes  entirely  into 
water  and  nitrous  oxide  gas  ;  this  gas  is  now  largely  used 
by  dentists  to  cause  insensibility  to  pain,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  laughing  gas.  Ammonium  nitrate  is  prepared  by 
adding  ammonia  to  dilute  nitrate  acid  and  evaporating  to 
obtain  cryatals ;  it  is  soluble  in  about  half  its  weight  of 
cold  water. 

Ammonium  oxalate  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  oxalic 
acid  with  ammonia ;  it  is  of  very  littie  use  in  phot^g^phy. 

Ammonium  acetate  is  obtained  by  saturating  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  dry  ammonia  gas.  If  dilute  acid  is  used  in- 
atead  of  glacial,  this,  on  evaporation  to  obtain  crystals,  gives 
off  ammonia,  and  the  acid  acetate  is  obtained  inateM  of 
the  neutral  acetate. 

Hitherto  this  salt  has  been  used  prinoipally  aa  a  febrifuge 
by  pathologists ;  recently,  however,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  emulsion  work,  nitrate  of  silver  being  con- 
verted into  an  acetate,  and  afterwards  bromide,  by  double 
decomposition.  From  our  own  experiments  with  this 
method,  we  were  led  to  consider  the  neutral  oondition  of 
this  salt  an  important  factor  in  obtaining  a  successful 
result. 

Free  ammonia  can  be  recognized  by  its  smell ;  or  if  the 
quantity  is  small,  on  warming  and  holding  red  litmus  paper 
over,  which  changes  to  blue,  or  paper  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  turmeric  root  is  changed  to  brown.  These  colours  are 
restored  to  the  original  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short 
time.  Another  very  delicate  test  is  known  aa  Nessler's. 
A  solution  is  made  by  saturating  iodide  of  potash  with 
mercuric  i9di4e,  and  adding  caustic  potash  solution  till 
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BtroDffly  alkaline ;  if  this  solution  is  added  in  exceea  to  a 
liquid  containiDg  a  trace  of  ammonia  or  any  of  its  salts, 
it  assnmfs  a  brown  tioge,  or  famishes  a  brown  precipitate, 
according  as  the  proportion  is  less  or  more. 

Strong  ammonia  solution  can  be  estimated  by  weigh- 
ing a  measared  quantity.  If  ten  cubic  centimetres  are 
taken,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shift  the  decimal  point  one 
degree,  aod  the  gravity  is  at  once  seen ;  by  referring  to 
tables  showing  the  amount  of  ammonia  at  various  gravities 
the  per  oentage  can  readily  be  ascertained. 

Ammonia  is  usually  determined  by  adding  from  a  burette 
a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ammonia 
solution  (dilated  and  coloured  with  litmus)  till  the  solution 
is  changed  to  red.  The  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  is 
made  by  takitfg  49  grammes  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and 
diluting  to  1,000  cubic  centimetres  with  distilled  water ; 
every  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  is  equal  to  017 
grammes  of  ammonia  (NH,).  $o  if  one  cubic  centi- 
metre of  original  solution  was  taken,  and  it  required  10 
cubic  centimetres  of  sulphuric  acid  solution,  then  10 
multiplied  by  '017  gives  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  one 
cubic  oentimetre(=*17) ;  this  multiplied  by  100  gives  the 
percentage. 

Solid  compounds  of  ammmoniA  are  distilled  with  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  the  distillate  collected 
in  standard  sulphuric  acid :  the  over-plus  of  acid  is  now 
neutralized  by  a  standard  ammonia  solution,  and  it 
requires  less  of  this  in  proportion  as  the  original  compound 
contained  more  ammonia. 


Having  thus  prepared  the  photographic  relief  and  the  surface 
of  raised  lines  or  dots,  the  third  requidte  of  my  patented  process 
—that  is,  the  production  of  the  line  or  stipple  impression  in 
printers'  ink  by  impressing  the  relief -plate  against  such  surface 
— is  carried  into  efff  ct  by  inking  the  hned  or  dotted  surface  with, 
printers*  ink,  and  then  pressing  this  inked  sarface  against  the 
white  phbtugraphie  relief.  The  result  Is,  t^at  a  line  or  stipple 
impression  is  produced  on  the  white  surfaoe  of  tiie  relief,  the 
thickness  of  the  lines  or  size  of  the  sttpple-dots  depending  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  raised  V 'Shaped  lines  or  points  on  the 
elastic  surface  are  pressed  against  the  vaiying  surface  of  the 
reUef .  From  the  Ime  or  stipple  impression  thus  produced  on 
the  white  relief  a  photo-engraving  may  be  made  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods. 

Sometimes  I  employ  a  single  elastic  V'^haped  line,  instead  of 
the  surface  of  ^'BSMped  lines,  and  impress  each  line  separately. 

I  claim  as  my  invention*— 

The  mode  herein  described  of  producing  an  impression  in  pure 


MR.  IVES'  SECOND  PATENT  FOR  HIS  BLOCK 

PROCESa 

We  now  give  the  text  of  the  second  patent  of  Mr.  Ives, 
which  covers  some  of  the  details  recent^  published  regard- 
ing hifl  method.  Tne  text  of  the  first  patent  will  be  found 
on  page.  498  of  our  volume  for  1888  : — 

To  all  iffh&m  it  may  ameem : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Fbederiok  E.  Ives,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
have  invented  certain  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Pro- 
ducing Impressions  In  line  or  Stipple  from  Photographic  Nega- 
tives, of  which  the  following  is  a  specification. 

My  invention  relates  to  certain  impit>Tements  in  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  process  of  producing  line  or  stipple  im- 
pressions from  photographic  negatives,  for  which  1  obtained 
Letters  Patent^  No.  237,664,  dated  February  8,  1881.  • 

The  essential  oharaoteriatics  of  my  patented  invention  consist 
in  producing  an  impression  In  pure  line  or  stipple  from  a  photo- 
graph from  nature  or  artists'  work  by  first  making  a  photo- 
mphic  negative  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  then  producing 
therefrom  a  relief-pUte  in  which  the  variations  of  light  and 
shade  are  represented  by  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  relief, 
and  finally  producing  an  impression  m  printers'  ink  hy  imprees- 
'  ^'^^^  relief-pUte  against  a  surface  of  raised  lines  or  dots. 

The  object  of  the  present  improvements  is  to  gain  rapidity 
and  economy  in  carrying  the  Invention  into  effect.  With  this 
object  in  view  I  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  I  first  pro- 
duce a  relief-plate  from  the  usual  photographic  negative  of  the 
-  object  to  be  reproduced,  such  relief  havmg  a  white  surface.  I 
prefer  to.  use  a  pUster  cast  from  a.  swelled  gelatine  relief, 
because  a  suitable  relief  may  be  made  more  quicUy  and  cheaply 
by  this  method  than  by  any  other. 

Instead  of  makingthe  surface  of  raised  V-shaped  lines  or  dots 
of  paper,  as  described  in  my  aforesaid  patent^  1  employ 
printers  roller  composition,  or  equivalent  elastic  material,  the 
raised  Imes  or  doU  being  moulded  or  otherwise  formed  on  the 
surfaoe  of  such  composition,  In  any  convenient  manner,  of  the 
forms  shown  m  the  exaggerated  views,  Figures  I  and  2  of  the 
drawmgs. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  employing  the  printers'  roller  com- 
position, or  similar  ekwtio  materia],  is,  that  a  single  surface  of 
such  inatenal  may  be  employed  in  the  production  of  a  great 
^l  X  "?*r?*  "?.;  ®/  'J^PP^e  impressions.  Another  sdvantaffe 
i^Uiat  It  IS  less  hkely  than  paper  to  injure  the  pUster  reliJhi 
pioducmg  or  woiving  the  impression,  ^^ 


white  surfaoe ;  and,  third,  impressing  on  such  plate  an  inked 
elastic  surfaoe  of  raised  Imes  or  dote,  all  substantiaUy  as  set 
forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  my  name  to  this  specifica- 
tion in  the  presence  of  two  subscribing  witnesses. 

FRED.  E.  IVES. 

Witnesses  •  \  •^^^*""  *"'  "^^^^^ 
witnesses .  |  g^j^^^  Smith. 
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Iv  my  investigations  with  various  ooUmring  materials,  I 
have  by  no  means  confined  myself  to  the  wet  coUodion  proceM, 
but  have  made  numerous  experimento  with  dry  ooliodion 
plates  and  gelatine  plates ;  indeed,  my  earlier  ezperimenta 
were  madeezclnsively  with  dry  collodion  plates.  Under  tbeae 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  unneeessary  to  say  that  colouring 
matters  exut  which  act  well  on  dry  collodion,  although  they 
aot  better  in  the  case  of  wet  ooliodion.  Still  there  are  a  few 
which  behave  in  a  contrary  fashion,  while  if  the  behavioar 
with  gelatine  plates  is  taken  into,  acoouut,  the  whole 
question  becomes  very  complex.  As  regards  this  latter 
point  (the  behavioui  of  colouring  matter  with  gelatine 
plates)  comparatively  little  has  been  published  ;  but  Cky ton 
and  Tailfer  obtained  a  patent  for  nuking  cosine  gelatine 
pistes  in  France  and  Austria,  but  the  patent  was  not 
allowed  in  Germany.  In  the  specification  they  say  th«i 
thev  disfolve  cosine  in  ammonia  (in  what  proportion?)  and 
add  one  part  to  one  hundrt^ed  parts  of  emulsion.  They  also 
recommend  the  immersion  of  gelatine  plates  In  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  cosine ;  the  plates  b^ing  then  dried. 
Schumann  also  worked  with  eoeine,  and  gave  qoantitotive 
particulars.  He  obtained  resulte  without  using  ammonia,* 
but  his  plates  were  less  sensitive  to  the  greenish  yellow  than 
the  indiffo,  while  a  recently  published  paper  contains  no 
more  information.  The  recent  communication  of  Bder 
(Photogbapbio  News,  1884,  p.  269)  requires  some  notice, 
as  he  says  that  printe  soaked  in  a  solution  of  cosine,  and  ex- 
posed wet,  behave  differently  fiom  pistes  exposed  diy ;  an 
observation  which  I  have  also  made,  bet  not  yet  publitfbed 

As  regards  the  extent  to  which  cosine  exalcs  the  sensi-' 
tlveness,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  my  first  ex- 
penmento  showed  that  the  action  of  cosine  depends  very  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  emulsion  ;  indeed,  with  two  samplt^ 
one  made  in  Beriin  and  the  other  in  San  Francisco,  I 
obtained  no  result  at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  first  a  Ions 
exposure  to  the  solar  spectrum  lihowed  a  region  of  activity 
between  D  and  E :  the  addition  of  ammonia  did  not  assist. 

On  the  contrary,  a  bromide  emulsion  of  moderate  sens!- 
tiveness,  which  I  made  myself,  showed  a  very  goo4  sensitive- 

•^i?lfjS^P*^?f  ^***®'^?v«*^«  ^^^^^  bromide,  in  the:^>i«f«Doe  of 
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ntm  for  the  yellow  (about  one-third  that  of  the  blue),  when 
it  was  treated  with  a  two  per  cent,  folntion  contaioing  one 
of  eoaine  in  four  haodred,  and  one  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
Dryinsc  rednoed  the  lenBitiveneea  for  the  yellow  by  about 
one-fifth. 

Better  results  were  obtained  with  some  plates  containing 
iodide,  and  some  of  Honckhoyen*s,  by  soaking  them  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  two  per  cent,  of  eosine  and  one  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  ;  the  sonsitiyeness  for  yellow  being  about  half  that 
of  the  blue.  These  results  show  that  the  action  of  colouring 
matter  i?,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  emulsion. 

I  may  remark  that  the  amount  of  eosine  added  to  the 
emulsion  varied  from  one  and  a-half  to  fire  per  cent.,  and 
that  as  regards  the  yellow  thediflerence  was  not  very  notice- 
able ;  but  the  sensitiveness  to  the  blue  was  lowered  as  the 
amount  of  colouring  matter  was  increased.  The  sensitive- 
ness to  the  blnish-green/between  £  and  F,  however,  became 
veiy  notably  less  when  much  eosine  was  used.  Two  per 
cent,  of  the  eosine  solntton  (1-iOO)  gave  the  best  results. 

A  small  proportion  of  iodide  makes  the  emulsion  rather 
more  sensitive  in  the  bluish-green,  but  without  affecting  the 
yellow. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  immersion  of  the  plates  in  a 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  never  gives  such  uniform 
results  as  adding  the  dye  to  the  emulsion,  as  when  the 
former  method  is  adopted,  fog  sometimes  results,  and  some- 
times spots  may  be  observed  when  the  solution  has  not 
acted.     Many  plates  refuse  to  take  the  colour  at  all. 

The  use  of  eosine  in  collodion  emulsion  is,  however,  far 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  gelatine  emulsion,  as  eight 
drops  of  eosine  solution  (as  above)  added  to  10  c.c.  of  emul- 
sion made  it  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  than  to  the  blue. 

Still,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  circumstance  that 
the  wet  process  is  best  of  all.  But  why  is  this  ?  It  appears 
to  b6  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  silver  compound  of 
eosine  is  itself  sensitive,  and  the  following  experiments  will 
serve  to  throw  light  on  this  point. 

1  added  five  per  cent,  of  an  eosine  solution  (1  to  400)  to 
plain  oollodion,  and  allowed  a  plate  to  remain  in  a  silver 
bath  for  fiv^  minutes,  after  which  I  exposed  to.  the  spectrum 
for  intervals  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  40,  80,  and  160  seconds  ;  the 
ordinary  iron  developer  was  then  used,  and  notable  action 
was  perceptible  in  the  green,  the  bluish-green,  and  in  the 
position  or  the  absorption  band  of  eosine ;  but  the  action 
wu  only  noticeable  when  an  exposure  of  20  seoonds  had 
been  given,  whereas  one  second  would  have  sufficed  in  the 
esse  of  a  biom-silver-eosine  plate,  a  sensitiveness  of  twenty 
times  as  much  being,  therefore,  indicated  for  the  latter  in  the 
case  of  vellowish -green  rays.  The:eo6ine  silver  compound 
is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  acetjo  acid,  although  dilute 
nitrio  acid  attacks  it  We  may  from  this  justly  conclude 
that  when  an  eosine  plate  is  sensitized  in  the  bath,  the  silver 
compound  of  eosine  is  found  together  with  bromide  of  silver, 
and  that  the  eosine-sil ver  compound  is  individually  sensitive. 
The  result  of  general  observation  indicates  to  us  that  two 
sensitive  compounds  used  in  conjunction  influence  each  other 
favourably. 

The  following,  which  was  added  to  a  previous  paper 
(p.  302),  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  present : — 

In  the  ordinary  wet  process,  iodide  of  alver  possesses  but  little 
seasitiveneas  for  the  deeper  shades  ;  while  bromide  of  silver  also 
reqaires  very  long  exposures  to  reproduce  the  deeper  shades  in  the 
esse  of  studio  work ;  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  is,  perhaps, 
tsa  times  as  sensitive  to  darker  gradations.  Something  analogous 
06CU8  in  the  case  of  the  specimm,  as,  with  a  short  eicposiire,  iodide 
of  silver  is  onl}  impressed  a  little  beyond  the  line  G,  that  is  to 
aay,  in  the  dtik  blae.  Bromide  is  impressed  under  similar  cir- 
ovnstances  as  far  as  the  line  F  (bright  blue) ;  but  a  mixture  of 
both  is  sensitive  as  far  as  ^the  blmsh-green  (hnes  ^,  E).  In  such 
a  esse,  it  is  pretty  dear  that  an  especially  senntive  silver  com- 
pound is  formed,  which  explains  the  peculiar  action  of  eosine  in  the 
wet  process.  In  the  case  of  a  dry  plate  this  compound  appears  not 
to  be  formed,  and  the  eosine  merely  acts  as  an  optical  senutiaer. 

Thus,  in  the  ease  of  a  wet  plate,  eosine  acts  not  only  as  an 
optical  sensitiaer,but  slso  as  a  chemical  sensitixer ;  qraBflsine,for  I 


example,  is  analogous  to  its  action ;  but  other  colouring  mattert 
as  f  nchsin  and  M^dala-red,  act  merely  as  optical  sensitizers.  In 
the  wet  process  only  such  colouring  agents  should  be  used  as  are 
both  cheaical  and  optical  sensitizers. 

The  next  problem  was  to  make  the  eosine  silver  compound 
available  in  the  gelatine  process,  and  for  this  purpose  four  cubic 
centimetres  of  eosine  solution  containing  1  m  400  were  precipitated 
with  2  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  tbo 
precipitate  was  dissolved  in  2  drops  of  ammonia ;  when  4  drops 
of  this  solution  were  added  to  10  cubic  centimetres  of  gelatine 
emulsion,  a  notable  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  for  the  yellow  was 
noticed ;.  indeed,  tenfold  the  increase  notioed  when  a  mere  addition 
of  eosine  with  ammonia  was  made. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  region  of  activity 
resulting  fiom  rhe  use  of  eosine  in  photographic  plates  does  not 
correspond  exactly  with  the  absorption  spectrum  of  an  alcholic 
solution  of  the  dye,  but  tends  more  towards  the  yellow.  This 
fact  will  not  surprise  the  experienced  sfiectroscopist,  who  knows 
that  through  the  action  of  highly  refmcting  media  a  shifting  to- 
wards the  led  occurs.  Eosine,  besides  giving  an  intense  absorp^on 
line  in  the  greenish-yellow,  gives  also  a  fointer  one  in  the  blojsh- 
yellow ;  but  the  innnence  of  the  latter  is  most  notable  when 
methyl  eosine  is  used. 


J.  J. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

Bought  at  the  Sale  of  Effects  of  thb  Latb 

Bennett,  F.K.S. 

Lot  201.— "The  first  photograph  fixed  from  nature, 
obtained  by  Nicpce  in  1827." 

Lot  201. — *'The  autograph  memoir  of  M.  Nicephore 
Niepoe  on  his  own  invention  of  hdliographie,  dated  Kew, 
8tJi  December,  1827,  together  with  an  autograph  note  of 
instruction ;  also  two  impressiona  from  a  pewter  plate, 
engraved  by  the  h^iioffraphie  process,  and  another  im- 
pression of  a  landscape  oy  the  same  process.*' 

The  above  are  extracts  from  the  catalogue  of  sale, 
describing  two  lots  that  passed  into  oar  hands  a  few 
months  ago.  They  have  been  examined  with  some  cire, 
And  the  results  of  that  examination  we  propose  to  laj 
before  our  readers. 

When  Nicdphore  I^iepoe  came  to  London  in  the  year 
1827,  he  had  already  made  two  important  diflooyeriea. 
The  first  was  in  1816,  when  he  produced  the  first  photo- 
graph ever  taken  in  a  camera.  This  photograph,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  secured,  we  have  already 
described.*  It  was  a  picture  of  a  pigeon-house  taken 
direcc  in  the  camera  upon  paper  sensitized  with  silver 
aalts,  and,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  was  a  negative,  the  sky 
being  black,  and  a  pear-tree  being  shown  in  white.  These 
pictures  were  not  €xed  in  any  way,  and  after  a  litUe  while 
they  gradually  disappeared  in  a  general  discolouration  of 
the  paper.  Still,  it  was  a  wond^ul  thing  to  have  done, 
to  have  held  fast  a  reflection  of  nature,  even  for  the  short 
space  of  a  few  hours.  Why,  some  of  our  silver  prints  of 
to-day  fade  in  a  few  7ear8 ! 

The  next  discovery  was  not  less  important,  but  the  date 
of  it  is  a  little  uncertain.  We  know  that  in  1820  Niepoe 
occupied  himself  with  reaearchee  connected  with  bitumen 
of  Judea,  and  in  1823  we  know  also  that  he  produced 
photographic  prints  by  its  means.  But  it  was  probabl^r  a 
year  or  so  later  before  he  actually  succeeded  in  piodncmg 
camera  pictures  of  a  permanent  character  by  the  aid  ci 
this  sensitive  compound.  In  any  case,  he  produced  a 
permanent  camera  picture  from  nature  in  1827,  for  it  is  in  oar 
poeseseion  at  this  moment.  The  description  of  this  picture 
m  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett,  F.K.S., 
is  aa  foUows  :— 

**  The  first  photograph  fixed  from  Nature,  obtained  by 
Nidpoe  in  the  year  1827.  Brought  by  him  to  London  to 
illustrate  his  paper  for  the  Bcjal  Society,  and  given  by 
him  to  his  friend  F.  Bauer,  of  Kew." 

•  See  "  Photography  tad  Fhotographer«.»  '  (PirEK  *  OAaraa.)^ 
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Bat  jast  one  word  as  to  the  authority  of  the  picture 
before  we  proceed.  A  long  time  has  elapsed  between  1827 
and  the  death  (daring  the  last  twelvemonth)  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bennett :  what  was  the  history  of  the  picture  before  it 
came  into  Mr.  Bennett's  handd  ?  Fortauately,  we  have  a 
clue  in  Mr.  Bennett's  own  writinur,  for  he  says  that  Niepce 
gave  the  picture  "  to  his  friend  F.  Bauer." 

Now  who  was  Mr.  F.  Bauer?  He  was  Secretary  to  thp 
Royal  Society  (of  which  Mr.  Bennett  was  a  Fellow,  it  must 
be  remembered),  and  it  was  to  Mr.  Bauer  that  Niepce 
came  when  lie  wished  to  sabmit  his  process  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Niepce  deposited  with  Mr.  Bauer  a  memoir  and 
a  picture,  but  as  the  process  was  not  thoroughly  described, 
the  Royal  Society,  as  we  are  aware,  refuseH  to  consider  the 
matter.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1827,  and  Nidpce, 
returning  to  France  in  January,  1828,  left  both  the  ob- 
jects in  Mr.  Bauer's  hands. 

How  right  Ni6pce  was  in  this,  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Bauer  afterwards  championed  his  cause.  Mr. 
Bauer  carefully  kept  the  picture,  while  the  manuscript  was 
submitted  in  turn  to  several  savans.  This  manuscript, 
attested  by  Mr.  Bauer,  is  also  in  our  hands,  bearing 
Nicpce's  signature,  as  under : — 


'•*•'  -^, 


-f... 


«    ■...-■•  / 


^^-MU^.  o^.  .tm-J.  ^aadis?. 


The  MS.  is  written  very  neatly,  and,  of  course,  in 
French.  It  describes  a  framed  picture,  as  well  as  some 
prints  on  paper,  and  we  have  translated  those  portions 
that  appear  most  important : — 

*'  No  doubt  m^  framed  picture,  made  upon  tin,  will  be 
found  too  weak  in  tone.  This  defect  is  due  principally  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  high  lights  do  not  contrast  suffi- 
ciently with  the  shadows  represented  by  the  bare  metallic 
reflections ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  remedy  this  by  giving 
more  whiteness  and  more  brilliancy  to  the  parts  that  re- 
I>resent  the  effects  of  the  light,  by  receiving  the  impres- 
sions of  this  fluid  (light)  upon  plated  silver,  well-polished, 
and  browned.  In  this  way,  the  contrast  between  white 
and  black  will  be  much  more  marked  ;  the  blacks,  being 
rendered  more  intense  by  some  chemical  agent,  will  lose 
their  brilliant  reflection,  which  is  disturbing  to  the  eye, 
and  even  exerts  a  sort  of  vanisliing  effect. 

**  My  efforts  at  printing  leave  much  to  be  desired,  both 
in  respect  to  the  fineness  of  the  lines  and  vigour.  I  only 
exhibit  them,  indeed,  to  show  an  important  application  of 
my  process  which  may  be  improved  upon,  llhe  difficuU 
ties  1  have  had  tp  surmount  were  less  connected  with  the 
process  itself  than  with  the  insufficiency  of  my  resources 
m  an  art  with  which  I  am  little  familiar.  It  may  not  be 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  process  may  be  adapted  to 
copper  as  well  as  to  tin.  1  ffave  repeatedly  produced 
images  upon  stone  with  success,  but  I  believe  that  glass 
will  be  more  preferable  still.  It  is  sufficient,  after  produc- 
tion of  the  image,  to  blacken  slightly  the  engraved  portion, 
Md  to  place  a  sheet  of  white  paper  upon  it,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  vigorous  impression.  M.  Daguerre,  the  painter 
of  the  Diorama  of  Paris,  has  advised  me  not  to  neglect  this 
last  mode  of  application,  which,  it  is  true,  does  not  possess 
the  advantage  of  multiplying  the  results,  but  which  he 
TtQwm  as  emimnUy  witaUe  to  reproduce  aU  the  delicacy  oj 


«  Among  the  principal  means  for  improving  the  process, 
those  concerning  optics  must  bo  put  in  the  first  rank.  I 
t^as  deprived  of  these  resources  in  the  few  essays  I  made 
with  the  camera,  altheugh  I  strove  to  do  my  best  by  means 
of  certain  combinations.  But  it  is  with  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  perfected  as  much  as  possible,  that  a  faithful  ima^ 
of  nature  may  be  obtained,  and  conveniently  fixed.^' 

Now  several  things  will  strike  the  reader  here ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  mention  of  employing  a  polished  silver  plate 
browned  by  chemical  means.  We  know  that  iodine  was 
among  the  chemicals  he  employed  in  the  e^rly  days,  and 
in  M.  Fouque's  history  of  the  "  Invention  of  Photography,*' 
it  is  said  that  the  French  philosopher  also  hinted  at 
the  employment  of  mercury.  So  that  here  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  paving  of  the  way  towards  Daguerreotype.  Another 
point  is  the  mention  of  M.  Daguerre  himself,  whom,  it 
eecms,  Niepce  visited  in  Paris,  while  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land ;  while  a  third  matter  of  importance  is  that  Niepce 
tells  us  Very  plainly  that  our  optical  instruments  must  be 
improved  before  we  can  hope  for  any  great  success  in 
photography. 

And  now  to  describe  the  *'  framed  picture  **  of  Niepce. 
It  is  upon  a  sheet  of  tin,  and  measures  about  9x6 
inches.  It  is  doubtless  a  bitumen  of  J udea  picture,  bat 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  faded  Daguerreotyx>e,  and 
would  be  regarded  as  such  by  any  casual  spectator. 
There  is  a  low  roof  of  old-fashioned  tiles  occnpying  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  with  buildings  whose  roofs  only 
can  be  made  out,  on  either  side.  Beyond,  there  is  the 
outline  of  a  tree  or  bush.  That  is  all  you  can  eay  about  it 
Indeed,  so  faded  is  the  image,  and  so  deceptive  are  the 
metallic  reflections,  that  some  little  time  is  necessary  to 
make  out  even  these  details.  Fifty-seven  years  hare 
elapsed,  it  must  be  remembered,  since  the  bitumen  surface 
was  exposed  and  developed  with  animal  oil  of  DippeL 
According  to  experiments  we  have  made  to  produce  bita- 
men  of  Judea  pictures  in  the  camera,  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  for  at  least  a  dozen  hours  in  bright  sunshine  to 
produce  anything  like  a  successful  result,  and  it  is  for  Uiitr 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  Niepce  chose  for  model  some 
house-roof  where  there  was  plenty  of  light,  and  where  the 
camera  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  dnnng  the  lengthy 
experiment.  We  carefully  tested  the  metiS  surface  for 
silver,  but  no  trace  of  this  metal  could  be  detected. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  object  connected  with 


i^C/***!^*    <l>i«*-6H^     t/i/^C€,    ^^^^ 

^^     TCC     IcXtS^  f^      C^^f^f^^^    .%r^>«^^^^/l^^ 

KffZ^  /^  c^^  -^^  ^^^  /'^C^  ^^"^ 


our  purchase  of  Mr.  Bauer's  relics  is  a  letter  from  that 
gentleman's  pen,  with  which  we  dose  this  little  essay. 
The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  we  have  said, 
warmly  espoused  Ni^pce's  cause,  and  bdieved  thoroughly 
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in  his  iQTention.  Yean  went  by,  however,  and  in  1837 
Nicpce  died,  leaving,  as  we  know,  the  secret  of  his  dis- 
eovery  witii  two  persons  only— his  son  Isodore,  and 
M.  Ddgnerre,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  eontraotcd 
a  partnership.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  dispoBition 
to  repfard  Daguerreotype  as  due  in  part  to  Nicpoe,  and  it 
ia  of  iu threat  to  know,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bauer,  who  was 
the  beat  independent  judge  living,  w^is  rery  much  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  From  the  foregoing  note  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Bauer  belieyed  the  invention  to  be  due  almost 
wholly  to  Nidpce,  and  a  more  valuable  testimony  will 
never  be  forthcoming  than  these  lines  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society.  To  whom  they  are  addressed  we  know 
not,  for,  unfortunately,  the  name  does  not  appear  upon  the 
letter ;  but  this  is  of  little  importance.  Wnat  concerns 
photographers  at  the  present  day,  and  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  its  history,  is,  that  the  Englishman  who 
knew  most  about  Nicpce's  invention  wrote  this  interesting 
epistle  in  May,  1839,  a  few  weeks  after  Arago  announced 
,  Daguerreotype  to  the  world. 

As  we  say,  we  do  not  know  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed ;  but  whoever  it  was,  he  came  at  once  to  visit  Mr. 
Bauer«  and  brought  Nicpce^s  memoir  to  compare  with  the 
original.  And  that  original  MS.,  as  well  as  the  one 
alluded  to  in  the  above  note,  is  at  present,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  safe  and  sound  in  our  possession. 


Die   Collodion-Verfahren.    Achte  Auflage.    Von    Dr. 

Paul  £.  Liesegang.    Preis  M.  250.     (DuaHldmf:  E. 

lM»gang^9  VerUig.) 
Der  Silberdruck.     Achte  Auflage.    Von  Dr.  Paul  £. 

Liesegang.  Preis  M.  2-50.  (£L  Liesegang's  Verlaa,) 
Although  one  would  certainly  not  be  justified  m  now 
regarding  the  collodion  process  as  the  principal  method  of 
making  negatives,  there  are  many  persons  in  tl  is  country 
who  use  it  exclusively,  and  its  advantages  over  gelatine 
for  enlarging  work,  copying,  and  the  reproduction  of  nega- 
tives, will  not  be  contested  by  many.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  the  thorooghly  practical 
manual  of  Dr.  Lieseganfr.  Not  only  do  we  find  sound 
working  details  for  making  negatives  by  the  ordinary 
collodion  method,  but  full  instructions  in  the  best  methods 
of  intensification  and  reduction,  how  to  make  reversed 
negatives,  the  production  of  enlargements,  the  collodion 
transfer  process,  ferrotypes,  and  ooUodion  emulsion  work. 
A  good  index  completes  the  book. 

As  regards  the  hand-boolc  of  silver  printing,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  a  good  every-day  working  manual,  in  which 
rather  more  than  half  the  spaee  is  occupied  with  a  con- 
aideration  of  work  on  albumenized  paper,  while  chloride 
of  silver  collodion  comes  in  for  the  next  largest  share  of  the 
space.  The  chapter  on  enlargements  is,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  .complete  as  might  be  wished,  as  we  find  no  description 
of  the  gelatino-bromide  process.  This  process  has, 
indeed,,  already  taken  up  a  position  of  some  importance, 
not  only  in  reference  to  enlarging,  but  also  as  a  mode  of 
direct  printing. 

ISOCHROMATIO  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BT  PB.   Ou   LOHSB. 

I*  is  probable  that  there  are  very  many  compounds  which 
can  influence  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates,  and 
among  otbeis  I  have  recently  tried  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
turmeric  root,  and  I  find  that  this,  under  certain  drcum- 
itanees,  acts  as  favourably  as  eosine,  eapeoially  as  the  red 
develops  well.  Their  colour  sensitiveness  was  approximately 
e<|ual  between  D  and  H  (from  the  yellow  to  the  violet),  but 
without  giving  that  prominence  of  the  yellow  over  the  blue 
which  is  observable  in  the  case  of  eoaine.  It  might  be  well 
to  use  a  mixture  of  eosine  and  turmeric  extract. — PAoto- 
graphisGhes  ArcMv, 


Thirty- two  shillings  a  week  is  the  average  salary  paid  to 
the  members  of  the  photographic  staff  in  the  Imperial 
Printing  Office  at  Berlin. 


It  was  not  the  fault  of  photography  that  the  spurious  fifty 
franc  notes  issued  for  the  last  twelve  months  from  a  manu- 
factory in  Gourbevoie  were  discovered  to  be  forged.  The 
photographic  manipulations  were  faultless,  but  there  was  a 
defect  in  the  paper  and  an  error  in  the  watermark. 


Once  more  postage  stamp  portraits  are  popular  in  the 
United  States.  The  beat  way  of  making  a  profit  by  them 
is  to  do  like  Mr.  G.  H.  Tondorff,  of  St.  Louis.  When  he  has 
taken  a  larger  portrait— let  us  suppose  a  cabinet— he  suggests 
making  stamp  pictures  from  it.  He  charges  one  and  a  half 
dollars  for  one  hundred,  or  twelve  dollars  a  thousand,  all 
ready  gummed  and  perforated. 


Whether  made  direct  from  life,  or  from  an  existing 
portrait,  the  method  of  producing  the  stamp  pictures  is 
simple  enough.  A  camera  with  several  small  portrait  com- 
binations is  used — let  us  suppose  four— and  with  eight  shifts 
this  will  enable  two  dozen  pictures  to  be  taken  on  a  half- 
plate.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  sitter  is  placed  a  paste- 
board frame  or  border,  on  which  he  can  inscribe  his  signa- 
ture in  chalk.  If  the  stamp  pictures  are  made  from  a  carte 
or  cabinet,  similar  borders  can  be  used. 


Could  not  the  cliches  or  types  from  which  postage  stamps 
are  made  be  originated  by  photography ;  inch  a  method 
as  this,  in  cooj  unction  with  an  engraving  process,  as  that 
of  Ives  or  Meisenbach,  being  used? 


Speaking  of  the  production  of  stamps  by  photography, 
we  may  mention  that  we  have  seen  the  collotype  press  used 
for  the  production  of  forged  stamps  on  a  considerable  scale  ; 
but  we  do  not  care  to  say  whether  it  was  in  England, 
Grermany,  France,  or  Belgium.  They  were  printed  in  sheets 
of  fifty,  and  so  good  was  the  imitation  that  we  do  not  think 
detection  at  all  likely.  They  were  not  produced  with  the 
intention  of  defrauding  any  national  revenue,  but  in  order  to 
assist  that  harmless  eccentric,  the  stamp  collector,  to  com* 
plete  his  album  of  rare  specimens. 


Zinc  dishes  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  developing  with 
ferrous  oxalate;  at  any  rate,  this  was  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Dr.  Kayser  when  presiding  over  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Berlin  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography. 
Minute  particles  ofsinc  are  out  off  by  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  plates,  and  these,  settling  on  the  film,  cause  spots ;  a 
proof  of  this  being  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that 
similar  spots  can  be  produced  by  dropping  a  little  zinc 
dust  on  the  film  while  in  the  developer. 


The  extemporisMion  of  something  that  will  serve  as  a 
developing  dish  is  generally  an  easy  matter,  for  a  sheet  of 
stout  letter  paper  with  the  edges  turned  up  and  pinnedi 
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answen  admirablj ;  t>olj  it  must  be  Bopported  on  a  rigid 
surface,  snob  as  a  board,  a  glass  plate,  or  a  slate,  and  lifting 
threads  sbonld  be  med.  A  more  permanent  dish  oan  be 
made  by  turning  up  the  edges  of  a  ferrotype  plate  or  sheet 
of  tin  plate;  but  zinc  most  be  Avoided  for  the  reason 
already  stated. 

Although  photographers  and  others  who  have  occasion  to 
work  with  pyrozyline  and  nitro-derivatives  of  the  same 
nature  know  the  need  of  caution,  few  persons  imagine  any 
danger  to  exist  in  the  free  handling  of  the  alkaline  nitrates. 
Recent  experiences,  however,  indicate  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
store  such  salts  in  contact  with  wood  or  other  combustible 
materials,  as  the  other  day  an  explosion  took  place  of  a  ton 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  a  waggon  in  which  it  was  contained. 
This  happened  at  Horsemonden,  in  Kent. 


We  are  about  to  oommnnioate  to  some  of  our  amateur 
friends  a  new  and  astonishing  fact.  It  is  this ;  that  they 
can  get  their  freckled  portrait  negatives  satisfactorily 
retouched  for  a  few  pence.  We  are  led  to  make  this  revels- 
tion  because  of  late  we  have  repeatedly  seen  excellent  portraits 
that  only  required  five  minutes*  akilfnl  pencilling  to  render 
them  perfect.  No  one  more  than  ourselves  deprecates 
elaborate  retouching,  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  is  grossly 
unfair  to  depict  a  damsel  as  afflicted  with  small-pox  simply 
because  her  face  shows  a  few  freckles,  and  almost  as  bad  to 
turn  her  fair  brown  hair  into  a  jet  black.  A  few  penoilliogs 
done  by  a  skilful  retoucher  who  knows  the  vagaries  of  the 
oamera  will  set  these  matters  straight. 


What  we  have  just  said  is  patent  to  all  who  give  a  casual 
glance  at  our  advertising  columns  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  our 
friend  the  amateur  is  a  bit  of  a  conservative,  and  wants  to 
keep  on  as  he  has  been  doing  these  many  years  past  '*  I 
have  tried  the  pencily  but  I  don't  like  it,"  said  a  friend  the 
other  day ;  and  when  we  looked  at  his  performance  we  could 
well  understand  that  he  did  not  like  it  As  with  many 
others,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  retouching  was  an 
art,  and  a  very  delioateone,  too,  not  to  be  acquired  in  half- 
an-honr.  He  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  some 
of  our  best  retouchers  are  not  only  artists,  but  artists  who 
have  given  years  of  Btndy  and  practice  to  the  particular 
calling  they  follow. 

Bamboo  is  an  excellent  materia],  and  the  useful  purposes 
to  which  it  is  put  are  endless.  Still,  there  is  one  applica- 
tion made  of  it  by  photographers  in  the  East  to  which  it  is 
eminently  unfitted,  namely,  for  rolling  unmounted  prints 
upon.  We  recently  received  some  charming  pictures  from 
Bgypt  wound  round  a  bit  of  bamboo,  the  knota  of  which 
had  indelibly  impressed  themselves  upon  all  the  prints. 


Little  or  no  evidence  of  hard  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  and  final  teport  of  the  Commissioners  on  Technical 
Education,  which  was  issued  on  Friday;  but  the  Com- 
missioners have  had  some  very  nice  touring  in  the  best 
times  of  the  year,  and  if  a  moderately  intelligent  holiday- 
maker,  just   returned  from  a  month's    ramble    through 


Europe,  were  oisually  conversing  on  the  teoknicalediicatioa 
question,  his  remarks  would  perhaps  be  more  to  the  point 
than  those  embodied  in  the  official  report. 

What  the  Gommiscioners  fail  to  say,  is  of  much  more 
real  importance  than  all  which  we  can  learn  from  the  report. 
They  do  not  tell  us  that  it  is  usual  for  the  head  of  a 
scientific  department  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in 
Belgium,  to  receive  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  official  pay 
which  is  given  in  Great  Britain ;  neither  does  the  report  tell 
us  that  the  continental  savant  may  be  found  daily  labouring 
among  his  students,  while  the  English  man  of  science  is 
generally  another  person  as  soon  as  he  gets  an  "  appoint- 
ment." It  is  certainly  true  that  he  delivers  his  lectures, 
but  he  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  laboratory,  as  he 
devotes  most  of  his  time  to  outside  consulting  work  y 
frequently  leaving  the  students  in  the  hands  of  assistants, 
who,  like  the  waiters  at  the  restaurant,  pay  for  their  plaoea. 
These  **  Articled  Pupils,"  in  looking  out  for  the  orumbs  of 
patronage  which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table,  oannot  afford 
to  assist  the  students  much ;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that 
they  have  not  the  power. 


Contrast  this  with  the  state  of  things  at  a  continental 
school  of  technology,  or,  what  will  serve  as  well,  the  old 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry  in  Oxford  Street  when  it  wh 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann— one  whose  love  of 
hard  work  infused  energy  into  every  person  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  directly  led  to  the  establishment  of  gigantic 
chemical  industries  in  England;  but  under  the  present 
system  England  is  losing  what  it  then  gained.  A  thorough 
and  candid  report  on  scientific  and  technical  education  ia 
England  might  be  useful. 


Talking  some  months  ago  with  M.  Bommelaere,  whose 
photographic  classes  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Brnssela 
are  ordinarily  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students,  he  remarked,  *^  As  the  classes  are  free,  we  may  hope 
to  include  almost  every  person  in  the  city  who  has  a  real  in* 
clination  for  hard  study  or  work,  and  when  we  find  one  who 
can  make  his  mark,  we  take  care  of  him." 


This  observation  seems  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  highly 
successful  Continental  system  of  technical  education.  A 
wide-spread  system  of  elementary  schools  and  classes  serrea 
as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  young  population,  and  enables 
those  in  charge  to  find  such  as  possess  enough  ability  and 
industry  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  State  to  care  for 
them.  In  England,  the  elementary  schools  are  conducted 
as  if  all  were  equal  in  ability,  and  consequently  muoh  effort 
is  wasted. 


By  using  bichromate  of  soda  instead  of  bichromate  of 
potash  for  sensitizing  gelatinous  mixtures,  certain  advan- 
tages are  realised,  as  the  sodium  salt  ia  soluble  in  about  ita 
own  weight  of  water,  and  a  rather  smaller  quantity  will 
produce  a  definite  degree  of  4Mnaitiveneas. 


Until  recently,  carbon  printers  could  not  obtain  biehro- 
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mate  of  sodiam  as  a  regular  article  of  commerce  ;  dow  it 
is  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  costs  kss  than  the  potassium 
salt 


The  position  of  the  photographer  on  the  staff  of  an 
illustrated  newspaper  becomes  inoreasiogly  important. 
Mr.  McSpedon,  at  a  recent  gathering  of  photographers  in 
New  York,  said  :-><*  Last  summer  I  was  connected  with 
Frank  Leslie^s  illustrated  paper.  EFcry where  I  went  I 
would  go  directly  to  the  photographer  of  the  town,  to  get 
interesting  points,  and  through  him  I  gained  a  better  and 
a  readier  means  for  illustrating  my  articles.  I  am  con- 
▼inced  that  very  soon  the  travelling  artist  and  corres- 
pondent will  have  very  little  to  do.  It  will  be  the 
travelling  photographer  and  correspondent. 


The  remarkable  property  of  more  or  less  completely 
dissolving  cellnlose,  which  is  possessed  by  a  cupro- 
ammonium  solution,  h%s  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
promises  to  become  a  Isige  industry,  the  manufacture  of 
the  so-called  Willesden  paper. 


Although  the  manufacture  of  the  material  was  com- 
menced as  long  ago  as  1870  (see  our  volume  for  that  year, 
page  119),  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  acquired  much 
oommercial  inportance.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  C.  Alder  Wright  will  be  found  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Societif  of  Arts. 


The  Lculks  Pictoritd  last  week  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of 
competitive  portraits  of  babies  printed  from  photographs  by 
some  process,  perhaps  that  of  Meisenbach.  The  effort 
is  a  praiseworthy  one,  since  it  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
direct  use  of  photography  into  illustrated  periodicals. 
Naturally*  the  art  of  direct  printing  from  photographs  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  perfection,  and  good  as  these  pictures  are, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  mammas  will  not  make  allowance  for 
their  shortcomings,  and  will  be  disappointed  that  their 
darlings  are  not  flattered. 

Photcgraphy  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  case  of 
Savanyl  Joezi,  who  has  been  posing  in  Hungary  as  an 
imitator  of  Fra  Diavolo.  This  gentleman  was  a  sort  of  ideal 
highwayman,  robbing  only  the  rich,  making  presents  to  the 
poor,  and  equally  ready  to  kill  a  man  or  make  love  to  a 
woman.  The  latter  propensity  led  to  his  downfall.  A  lady 
who  had  heard  of  the  romantic  bandit  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  photograph,  and,  anxious  to  gratify  her,  Josii  ventured 
into  civilized  regions  and  sat  for  his  portrait  to  a  photo- 
grapher. He  paid  for  his  temerity,  as  it  was  while  he  was 
being  requested  to  '*  smile  and  look  pleasant,"  that  the 
police  appeared  on  the  scene.    At  least  so  says  Trulh, 


The  diflBoult  task  which  the  Royal  Academy  has  every 
year  of  finding  room  for  the  pictures  sent,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  as  the  time  goes  on  the  labour  will  increase, 
has  led  an  ingenious  individual  to  suggest  an  easy  method 
by  which  the  problem  may  be  solved.  He  calculates  that 
two  hundred  excellent  porttaits  of  eminent  persons  can  be 


condensed  by  mioroeoopio  photography  into  a  space  of  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  superficial  inch,  and  it  would  be  easy, 

therefore,  to  pack  ten  thoneand  pictures  or  more  on  the  walls 

of  Barltogton  House.    Every  visitor  would,  of  necessity, 

have  to  carry  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  and  as  for  the 

drawback  of  the  pictures  being  without  colour,  this  is,  as  the 

Olobe,  in  oommenting  on  the  proposition,  remarks,  **  merely 

a  temporary  difficulty  oonsequent  upon  our  not  having  yet 

discovered  how  to  make  the  sun  paint  as  well  as  engrave." 

On  the  whole,  though  the  plan  might  suit  the  artists  who 

are  now  rejected,  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  visitors.     Why  not, 

then,  develop  the  idea  further,  give  a  detailed  cataloguf*, 

illustrated  with  the  ten  thousand  microicopio  photographs, 

so  that  people  may  examine  them  quietly  at  home,  and  thus 

do  away  with  the  exhibition,  its  heat  and  fatigue. 


Photography  is  rapidly  assuming  a  very  important  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  astronomical  observations.    In  the  course 
of  a  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  on  the  observation  of  sun  spots,  it  was  remarked 
that  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  spots  changed,  no 
process  of  changing  could  represent  them  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  and  what  was  wanted  was  a  series  of  photographs 
on  a  larger  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted.    This 
attempt,  it  was  elicited,  is  now  being  made  at  Potsdam, 
by  Dr.  Jjohse,  where  the  method  adopted  was  to  watch  the 
sun  with  a  high  power,  and  wait  until  a  moment  of  extremely 
tranquil  definition  arrived,  and  then  an  exposure  was  made 
by  touching  an  electric  button. 


But  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  endorsement  on  the  use 
of  photography  was  made  by  Mr.  Norman  Lookyer,  who 
expressed  his  belief  that  in  the  future  all  astronomical  ob- 
servations will  b6  made  photographically,  and  he  advised 
all  astronomers  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  complete  photo- 
graphic catalogue  of  the  whole  heavens.  Certainly  the 
picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Lookyer,  thai  in  a  hundred  years  time 
or  so  there  would  be  a  room  filled  with  photographs  giving 
a  complete  picture  of  every  part  of  the  heavens  from  the 
North  Pole  to  the  South,  while  the  great  telescopes  would 
be  charged  with  twelve  photographic  plates  at  a  time^  is  no 
purely  imaginary. 


ApplioationB  for  Lettera  Patent. 

767S.  Abkl  McDovald,  Penrith,  and  Thomas  Williamson 
Kendall,  Coc^ermouth,  both  in  Cumberland,  Photographersv 
for  "Improvements  in  apparatus  for  washing  unmounted 
photographs  and  the  Uke."— Dated  I4th  May,  1884. 

7746.  Thomas  Furrell,  1,  Matlock  YUIm,  Lordship  Lane,  East 
Dulwioh,  London,  Surrey,  Civil  Engineer,  for  '*  An  ad jastable- 
instantaneous  ehutter  for  photographic  purposes."— (Complete 
Specification.)— Dated  15th  May  1884. 

7792.  William  Hbate,  24,  George  Street,  Plymouth,  Optician 
and  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  for  *'  An  mstantaneous 
shutter  for  use  in  obtaining  photographic  pictures."— Dated 
16tii  May,  1884.  ^    . 

7858.  Gbobob  Bbowit,  Photograoher,  7,  Broad  Street,  Deal, 
Kent,  for  **  Retouching  or  re-mocielling  photographic  negatives 
by  aid  of  eleotrioiV-  Dated  I7th  May,  1884. 
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Patents  Sealed. 

416  OBOBaK  Duncan  Maododoald,  Chemist,  of  Dundee,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  North  BriUin,  for  *«  Improvements  m 
apparatuB  for  storing,  conveying,  and  applying,  developing  and 
other  chemicals  required  or  suitable  lor  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures.— Dated  2nd  January.  1884. 

-5204.  Harbison  Qabsidb,  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  m  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  Photographer  for  an  invention  of  *  An 
improved  method  of  producing  surfaces  for  mechanical  or  ink 
printing  by  means  of  photography."— Dated  2od  November, 

'■     1883. 


Speoifloations  Fublished  during  the  Week. 
4732.  John  Edwin  Atkinson,  of  Greenwich,  in  the  County  of 

Kent,  **  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  U3e  in  transportiog 

and  exposing  sensitizad  photographic  plates  on  films." — Dated 

29th  March,  1884. 

This  specification  is  very  long,  verbose,  and  profusely 
illustisted  with  diagrams.  The  Patentee  appears  to  claim  the 
making  of  soft  slides  with  envelope  or  flap  closure  of  the  back, 
and  a  draw-shutter  in  front.  He  seems,  however,  to  prefer  to 
put  one  of  these  into  a  rigid  slide  hinged  to  the  camera.  His 
claiming  clauses  are  as  follow  : — 

1st.  An  envelope  for  sensitized  plates  or  films  constructed  of 
a  frame  cloned  at  back  by  overlapping  flaps,  and  provided 
with  a  dark  shutter  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 
described. 

2nd.  The  construction  of  the  *<  back "  for  a  photographic 
oamera  of  a  frame  or  receptacle  adapted  to  receive  an  envelope 
of  the  kind  herein  specified,  and  having  an  opening  at  front 
corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the  envelope,  and  a  slot  at  the 
side  for  drawing  out  the  shutter  of  the  envelope,  and  a  door  at 
hack  at  which  to  introduce  the  envelope,  substantially  as  herein 
shown  and  described. 

3id.  The  combined  employment  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  specified  of  a  series  of  holders  or  envelopes  for 
sensitised  plates  or  films  constructed  substaatially  as  herein 
described,  and  of  a  camera  *'  back  "  constructed  substantially  as 
herein  described  to  receive  one  such  plate -holder  or  envelope  at 
a  time,  and  enable  the  plate  or  film  to  be  properly  exposed  by 
drawing  out  the  shutter  of  the  envelope,  such  camera  "  biok 
working  on  hinges  or  in  slides  substantially  as  specified. 

4735.  Walteb  Bbntlbt  Woodbubt,  of  South  Norwood,  in  the 

oonnty  of  Surrey,  for    "  Improvements  in  methods  of  pro- 
•    duoing  printing  blocks  by  means  of  photography."    Dated 

Gth  of  October,  1883. 

This  invention  received  Provisional  Protection  only,  but  we 
-  believe  ti^e  essential  features  are  embodied  in  a  second  patent. 

My  invention  relates  to  surface  .blocks  by  the  aid  of  which 
tyx>ographic  prints  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  printing- 
press,  and  it  has  for  its  object  novel  methods  of  giving  to  the 
photographic  negatives  or  positives  the  necessary  ({uiliUes  to 
produce  from  them  such  surface  printing-blocks.    These  qualities 
have  usually  been  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  continuous  half- 
tone of  the  negative  or  positive  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
photography  into  a  series  of  lines,  simple  or  crossed,  dots,  or 
grain  similu*  to  that  produced  by  a  lithographic  stone,  or  by 
efibcts  similar  to  net- work  or  gauze.    From  negatives  or  positives 
so  produced,  printing-blocks  have  heretofore  been  obtained  either 
by  making  reliefs  in  the  well-known  way,  and  pressing  such  re- 
Uefs  into  the  surface  of  metal,  or  by  transferring  to  zinc  and  then 
etching,  also  by  exposing  negatives  so  produced  over  a  sheet  of 
zinc  covered  with  a  substance  having  the  property  of  becoming 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  such  as  bitumen,  or  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  after  removing  the  soluble  parts, 
etching  the  parts  left  bare.    These  processes  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time,  in  ordinary  use,  and  my  invention  consists  in  new 
or  improved  methods  for  the  production  of  negatives  or  positives 
suitable  for  the  purposes  above  described.    In  order  to  put  my 
invention  in  operation,  I  procure  a  series  of  negatives  or  positives 
from  such  objects  as  fine  ruled  lines,  netting,  gauze,  dots,  or  a 

frint  from  a  grained  stone.  I  use  these  as  "  resists,"  from  which 
make  in  the  ordinary  way  what  is  well-known  as  a  carbon 
transparency,  and  I  transfer  the  same  by  the  ordinary  method  to 
the  negative  or  positive,  and  by  then  washing^away  the  soluble 
portions  I  give  them  the  necessary  qualities.  Ot  sometimes  I 
make  a  photo-lithop^phic  transfer,  and  I  transfer  the  same  to 
the  negative  or  positive^  and  if  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained, 
I  dust  bronze  or  other  opaque  powders  over  the  image,  so  in- 
creasing it  in  force. 


In  another  method  which  I  sometimes  adopt,  by  means  of 
what  is  known  as  the  dusting  process,  I  coat  a  sheet  of  pjlass  with 
a  compound  of  gelatine  or  albumen,  grape,  suKar,Iand  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  after  exposure  under  a  negative  or  positive  I  sift 
over  it  suitable  granular  powders,  or  the  materipl  used  for  flock- 
ing paper,  thus  producing  a  grain  negative  or  positive  suK^ble 
for  the  purposes  already  described  ;  or  I  coat  a  negative  or  positive 
with  the  same  solution,  and  I    treat  it  in  the  eame  way  as  the 
plain  glass.    Or  sometimes,  by  means  of  what  is  well-known  as 
the  Woodbury  process,  I  make  a  relief  image  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  negative  or  positive  and  any  of  the  variouJt  resists 
mentioned,  and  by  roUii^g  or  other  convenient  pressure  I  make  a 
reverse  relief  of  the  same  in  a  sheet  of  enamelW  or  glazed  card- 
board ;  this  image  I  ink  over  c%refuUy  with  an  ink  roller,  and  I 
transfer  in  the  ordinary  way  the  image  sd  produced  to  zinc  for 
etching,  or  to  stone  for  lithographing.    Or  sometimes  I  take  a 
gelatine  relief  developed  on  glass  by  the  Woodbury  process  in  the 
usual  way,  and  having  warmed  the  relief,  I  pour  over  it  melted 
wax,  paraffin,  or  similar  suitable  material,  and  on  this  I  lay  a 
sheet  of  plate-glass,  previously  greased  and  warmed,  and  after 
squeezing  out  the  superfluous  wax  I  allow  it  to  cooL    When  set 
I  detach  the  glass,  leaving  a  smooth  and  even  sui^uw  of  wax, 
ftllmg  up  the  hollows  of  the  relief.    Over  the  surface  so  prepared 
I  pass  backward  and  forward  a  fine  flexible  and  elastic  y-^P^ 
tool  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  ordinary  planing  machine,  the 
tool  cutting  deeper  or  shallower  lines  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  wax  ;  the  same  operation  is  then  performed  in  a  transverse 
direction,  giving  a  series  of  cross  lines  varying  in  depth  and  thick- 
ness, and  from  this  I  take  an  electrotype,  from  which  I  take  a 
second  one,  which  forms  the  printing  matrix. 

Hbnbt  Rafteb,  Artist,  1,  Kin^^wood  Place,  Dacre  Park, 


1»08.  .    .        _ 

Lee,  Kent,  for  ''  Improvements  in  obtaining  relief  printing 
sur&oes."    Dated  22nd  January,  1884. 

The  principle  of  this  invention,  the  prior  conception  of  which 
I  claim,  oonsists  in  combining  ''process"  for  relief  printing 
surfaces  with  "  wood  engraving."  in  the  first  place  the  Buxface 
of  an  ordinary  wood  blc^,  metal  plate,  or  other  suitable  surface, 
undergoes  a  prelinodnary  engraving  either  by  machinery  or  hand^ 
whereby  it  receives  certain  **  tints  or  grounds  "  required  for  a 
proposed  drawing  or  work  of  art.  After  the  surface  of  the  block 
has  been  thus  treated,  the  object  of  the  process  for  relief  printing 
surfaces  ia  to  raise  up  and  create  in  these  furrows  and  cavittes, 
left  by  the  preliminary  engraving,  certain  matter,  substance,  or 
material,  which,  bMngartisticallv  disposed,  and  distriboted,  over 
the  block,  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  said  ^  tints  and  grounds^" 
represent  in  **  proofing  "  the  outlines,  shadowi^  and  general 
features  of  the  drawing  or  work  of  art  The  **  lights,  clearing, 
and  cleaniog,''  are  tlien  executed  by  engraving.  I  make  use 
in  part,  of  the  process  already  patented  in  the  two  following 
expued  Patents,  as  a  factor  in  the  practicability  of  my  invention. 

A.D.  1860,  21st  Sept.,  No.  2309.    An  improved  mode  of  pro- 
ducing relief  printing  surfaces. 

A.D.  1864,  15th  Sept.,  No.  6641.     Producing  relief  printing 
surfaces.    The  furrows  or  cavities  already  mentioned  as  being  left 
between  the  ridges,  or  reliefs,  by  the  preuminalry  eajgraving  (S  the 
"  tints  and  grounds  "  are  filled,  under  pressure,  with  a  material, 
sudi  as  pulverized  chalk,  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.,  which  is  forced  into 
an  exact  level  with  the  top  of  these  ridges  or  reUef s,  ^  produetng 
a  **  prepared  surface  "  apparentiy  similar  with  tiie  original  sarfaoe 
of  the  hlo6kf  uniform  and  polished.    This  *'  prepared  surface  " 
Is  then  ready  to  receive  the  "  artistic  work,"  wbich  will  princi- 
pally consist  of  the  outlines,  shadows,  and  general  features  of 
the  drawing  or  work  of  art  as  distinguished  from  the  **  tints  and 
grounds."    This  is  either  drawn  direct  on  the  prepared  sniiace, 
or  transferred,  photographed,  or  otherwise  projected  on  it ;  inks, 
or  other  suitable  mediums  being  used,  which,  wherever  applied, 
wiU  harden  or  protect  the  surface  of  the  matmal  pressed  into  tiie 
cavities.    The  rest  of  the  material  in  the  cavities,  not  havinc[  its 
surf^  hardened  or  protected,  can  then  be  brushed  or  wiped 
away.    Whereupon  the  **  tints  and  grounds  "  will  ttppeMT  in  equal 
relief  with  the  "  artistic  work  "  represented  bjr  the  hardened  or 
protected  parts,  the  "  tints  and  grounds  '*  terminating,  or  rather 
merged  in  the  **  artistic  work  "  wherever  the  latter  crowes  or 
coven  them.    A  thorough  hardening  of  the  material  left  in  Um 
cavities  can  now  be  made,  with  either  fluid  silex,  wax,  varnish, 
or  any  suitable  medium.    If  the  **  artistic  work  **  is  executed  by 
'*  etching,"  intaglio  engravinj^,  photo-lithography,  photo-ziDOo- 
fptvghj,  or  similar  methods,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  an  im- 
pression of  the  same  in  transfer  ink  on  transfer  paper,  then  oo«t 
the  impression  with  an  adhenve  modiom,  mmL  lay  it  on  ihi9 
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"  prepared  surface  "  under  pressure  until  the  adhesive  medium 
has  dried.  Damp  and  remove  the  transfer  paper,  leaving  the 
impression  in  transfer  ink  on  the  "  prepared  surface ;  "  thU  ink 
will  protect  those  parts  that  are  not  to  be  removed  in  the  rib- 
sequent^  brushing  or  wiping.  In  this  last  operation  the 
"  material  "  will  require  damping.  By  means  of  the  well-known 
effiMst  of  light  acting  on  a  film  of  gelatine  sensitized  by  bichromate 
of  potash,  I  spread  a  sensitized  fUm  of  gelatine  on  the  *'  prepared 
surface,"  and  exposing  it  under  a  negative  obtained  i^m  the 
''  artistic  work,"  I  retain  the  parts  acted  on  by  the  light,  by 
brushing  away  after  damping  the  film,  and  ''  material  *'  unacted 
on,  thereby  leaving  the  '*  artistic  "  work  in  equal  relief  with  the 
"tints  and' grounds.'* 

5353.  HsiKBTCH  K^TSBS.Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Lecturer  at 
the  University  in  Berlin,  of  No.  16a,  Neue  Wilhelm  Straase, 
in  the  city  of  Berlin  and  German  Empire,  for  *^  Improvements 
in  photogpraphic  exchange  boxes  with  sleeve  for  preventing 
the  penetration  of  light  to  the  plates."— Dated  24  th  March, 
Ids 4. — Complete  specification. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of  photographic  ex- 
change boxes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  exposed  plates,  and  to  bring  a  fresh  plate  in  its  place  in  full 
dayUg^ty  without  being  compelled,  as  heretofore,  to  slide  Uie  box 


or  case  into  a  second  case,  in  order  to  be  able  to  effect  the  said 
manipulation  ;  id.  esf.,  the  exchange  of  a  fresh  plate  for  the  ex- 
posed plate.  By  employing  my  construction  of  exchange  boxes, 
I  am  able  to  exchange  a  series  of  12  to  15  plates,  when  glass 
-plates  are  employed,  and  expose  them  consecutively.  The  front 
or  foremost  plate  lies  just  behind  the  slide  in  suitable  position 
for  exposing,  and  is,  after  beiofi;  exposed,  withdrawn  and  placed 
behind  the  other  plates  which  have  not  been  exposed.  For  this 
purpose,  one  end  of  the  box  or  case  is  made  to  act  as  a  door,  so 
that  the  exchange  can  be  readily  effected  by  inserting  the  hand  ; 
as,  however,  the  plates  must  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
box  or  case,  and  ic  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  light,  I  employ  a 
sleeve  of  suitable  material  capable  of  excluding  £e  light,  which 
is  slid  or  pushed  over  the  ai*m  of  the  operator.  A  suitably  ar- 
ranged spring  or  springs,  presses  or  press  sgainst  the  moveable 
partition  or  false  bottom  of  the  box  or  case,  and  hold  the  series 
of  plates  firmly  against  each  other  when  the  outer  or  foremost 
plate  is  to  be  exposed,  whereas  a  device  ia  provided  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  spring  can  be  removed,  and  so  that  the  plates 
rest  loosely  against  each  other  and  can  be  readily  exchanged. 

The  accompanying  drawings  represent  my  improved  exchange 
box  or  case  in  section.  A  is  the  slide  for  closing  the  box  or 
case  behind  which  the  plates  B,  which  are  to  6e  exposed,  orear- 


rsnged  so  that  they  rest  i^nst  the  frame  of  the  box  or  case. 
The  single  plates  are  sefMurated  by  an  intermediate  layer  of  bkck 
or  other  paper  through  which  the  light  cannot  penetrate,  which 
said  layer  is  loosely  attached  to  the  back  of  each  plate.  The 
plates  D  are  continuously  pressed  against  the  bearing  surface  of 
the  frame  by  means  of  a  suitable  spring  acting  on  the  moveable 
or  false  bottom,  so  that  the  front  or  foremost  plate  is  kept  in 
focus.  I  represents  the  side  of  the  box  or  ease  which  is  formed 
to  set  as  a  door ;  which  said  door  lies  snugly  against  the  two 
ledges  or  xails  K  and  L,  and  is  moveably  connected  with  tiie  box 
or  case  ^  means  of  a  piece  or  strip  of  canvas,  leather,  or  other 
suitable  material,  which  is  glued  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  box 
or  case  fnme,  and  clamped  tight  hj  means  of  the  ledge  K  or  a 
suitable  joint ;  hinge  or  hinges  oan  oe  employed  to  Uie  like  pur- 
poscL  The  ledges  K  L  serve  also  to  hold  the  sleeve  0  of  suitable 
hhria  which  will  exclude  the  lights  which  said  ideeve  can  be 
leaded  up  and  csirriedin  the  space  M  of  the  box  or  case  between 
the  door  I  and  the  outer  door  N  to  the  exchsnge  box  or  case, 
yrhkh.  said  door  is  provided  with  suitable  hinge  or  hinges,  I. 
The  requisite  |^y  for  enabling  the  plates  to  be  readily  exchanged 
is  attained  by  drawing  back  the  false  bottom  or  partition  C 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  said  box  or  case,  thereby  compressing 
the  spiinff  or  springs  B,  which  can  be  effected  by  connecting  a 
rod  or  qimdle  £  to  the  false  bottom  C,  which  said  rod  E  is  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  knuckle  or  other  joint  F,  and  reaches  through 
the  bottom  G  of  the  box  or  case.  The  outer  end  of  the  rod  £ 
ii  provided  with  a  ring  H,  so  that  by  pulling  this  ring  outwards, 
the  joint  F  is  drawn  to  the  outside  of  the  )x>x  or  case,  the  spring 
P  compressed,  and  space  or  play  for  the  exchange  of  the  plates 
m  the  said  exchange  box  attained,  whereby  the  falM  bottom  C 
estt  be  retained  in  the  position  mentioned  above  by  simply  giving 
the  enter  end  of  the  rod  E  a  partial  revolution  of  45^  around 
the  knndde  or  other  joint,  so  that  the  said  outer  end  of  the  rod 
E  lies  flush,  or  about  flush,  with  the  bottom  or  back  of  the  box 
or  case.  As  soon  as  the  exchange  of  plates  has  been  effected,  the 
rod  E  is  returned  to  its  original  straight  position  by  means  of 
the  ring  H,  whereupon  the  plates  are  sg&io  firmly  compressed  by 
the  mtervention  of  the  false  bottom  C  and  the  spring  D.  My 
hnproved  exchanj^  box  or  case  for  photographic  plates  possesses, 
in  oomparison  with  the  ordinary  exchange  bcnces,  not  only  the 
sdvantageof  the  enonnous  reduction  in  weij^t,  but  also  ol  beiiy 
aUe  to  employ  i^ates  of  Tarions  sisee,  for  wludi  puipoae~it  is 


only  necessary  to  insert  a  suitable  adjustable  or  readily  remoT- 
able  ledge  to  lessen  the  length  or  width  of  the  said  box  or  case, 
but  so  as  to  leave  the  space  next  the  door,  I,  free.  My  said  im- 
proved box  or  case  can  be  employed  for  the  ordinary  dry  fklatecs 
but  la  specially  adapted  for  dry  plates  in  which  the  emulsion  is 
not  attached  to  glass,  but  to  a  thin  flexible  plate  of  suitidble 
material  such  as  have  already  been  the  subject  of  various 
patents. 

The  photographic  exchange  box  as  shown  in  the  aooompanyinff 
drawing  can  contain  about  60  of  such  said  flexible  plates,  and 
when  such  said  plates  are  about  18  oentimetres  wide  and  24 
centimetres  long,  weiichs,  indusive  of  the  plates,  only  about  4  lbs. 
The  back  or  bottom  of  the  case  Lb  also  provided  with  suitaUe 
hinges  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  plates  into  the  box. 

Having  now  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I 
declare  that  what  I  claim  is — 

1.  The  construction  of  a  photographic  exchange  box  or  case 
in  which  the  plates  can  be  changed  in  full  daylight  by  employing 
a  suitable  sleeve  O  of  a  fabric  which  will  not  permit  the  light  to 
penetrate  the  same,  thus  rendering  the  employment  of  an  extra 
case  unnecessary,  whereby  the  said  box  or  case  consists  of  the 
bottom  or  back  G  arranged  to  open  on  suitable  hioges,  the  slide 
A,  the  moveable  or  false  bottom  or  partition  0,  which  said  false 
bottom,  and  with-it  the  pUtee,  are  pressed  forward  by  meuis  of  a 
suitable  spring  or  springs  D,  so  that  the  plate  to  be  exposed  is 
pressed  snugly  against  its  seat  in  the  frame,  and  of  the  door,  I, 
formed  in  tne  one  end  or  side  of  the  said  box  or  case,  substan- 
tially as  described  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

2.  The  moveable  false  bottom  C  is  provided  with  a  rod  E, 
which  said  rod  has  a  knuckle  or  other  joint  F  at  about  the  centra 
of  its  length,  and  a  ring  A  or  its  equivalent  at  the  outer  end,  so 
that  when  the  ring  H  to  the  said  rod  is  pulled  outwards,  the 
rod  E  IS  drawn  out  through  a  boring  in  the  back  or  bottom  of 
the  box  or  case,  the  spring  or  springs  D  is  or  are  compressed, 
the  false  bottom  drawn  back,  and  the  plates  given  free,  so  that 
the  exchange  can  be  mad^  for  which  purpose  the  rod  E  is  turned 
on  its  knuckle  or  other  joint  F,  and  the  false  b  /ttom  held  in  its 
rear  position,  wheroby  the  arm  of  the  operator  must  be  inserted 
in  the  said  sleeve  O  of  impenetrable  materisl  or  fabric,  substanti- 
ally aa  described  in  foregoing  specification  and  shown  in  the  ac* 
companying  drawings. 
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the  box  or  case  to  reoeive  the  said  sleeve  0,  with  the  said  sleeve 
of  lighi-ezeludiiig  fabric  0  and  the  door  I  to  the  inner  space  of 
the  said  box  or  case,  substantially  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
Bpeoificatton  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

4.  The  general  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  parts  of 
my  improved  photographic  exchange  box  or  case,  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  speciflcationi 
and  shown  in  tiie  accompanying  drawings. 


3.  The  combination  of  the  door  N  to  the  space  at  the  end  of   sopport,  imoaerBe  them  all  in  the  cold  water  at  onoe,  and 
.^ .         ._.  ..^   _.5^_. —  ^  _..t  ..._   _.^  _,- — i^^jp    placiojf   them   in  situ  upon    the  flexible  sopport 

(which  for  thii  parpose  will  be  best  laid  upon  the  aqaeeffeo- 
ms(  bench  and  well  covered  with  water),  cover  the  whole 
with  a  piece  of  American  cloth,  which  will  prerent  the 
sqaeejjfee  disturbing  the  prints ;  bat  when  this  is  dose, 
heavier  pressnre  of  the  sqneegee  most  be  used  than  when 
the  print  is  sqaeegeed  withoat  the  intervention  of  the 
American  cloth. 

The  tissae,  being  mounted  upon  the  temporary  support 
is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is  immersed  in 
water  at  about  100^  F.,  and  very  soon  the  exudation  of 
pigpiented  gelatine  from  between  the  bacVing  p^per  and 
temporary  sapport  will  iodicata  that  the  unaltered  gelatine 
is  yielding  to  the  ioflaence  of  the  hot  water,  and,  by  In- 
serting the  finger-nail  between  the  two  papers,  the  backing 
may  be  stripped  off  and  thrown  away,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  print  under  the  hot  water  during  the  operation  of 
stripping  off  the  paper  backing ;  each  print  in  the  batch  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken  not  to  abrade 
the  surface  of  those  already  stripped. 

Now  add  a  little  water  at  about  ISO^'  F.,  and  half-fill 
another  dish  or  tank  with  water  at  12(V>  F..  to  which  transfer 
one  of  the  prints,  and,  holding  it  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  lef  c  hand  gently  lare  it  with  hot  water,  when 
the  pigmented  gelatine  that  has  not  been  rendered  insoluble 
by  the  action  of  light  will  gradually  dissolve,  leaving  the 
carbon  image  upon  the  temporary  sapport,  the  develop- 
ment  being  complete  as  soon  as  the  solable  pigmented 
gelatine  ceases  to  flow,  when  the  print  is  placed  in  oold 
water,  the  rest  of  batch  being  treated  in  the  same  way.  As 
the  flexible  support  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  prints 
that  from  either  nnder-or  orer-expoenre  are  ueeless,  most 
not  be  destroyed,  but  with  the  good  ones  hung  up  to  dry 
upon  American  pegs  attached  to  a  line  in  a  position  faToor- 
able  to  desiccation  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  eoonomising  space,  instead  of-  suspending  the  priati 
separately,  they  may  be  hung  in  pairs  back  to  back. 

The  prints  being  dry,  they  are  ready  for  transferring  to 
the  fiou  support,  which  may  be  paper,  opal,  canvas,  iroiy, 
glass  shades,  vases,  &c. ;  infact^  anything  that  will  permit 
the  iq;»plication  of  a  solution  o(  gelatiae  and  chrome  alum 
to  it  without  injury.  . 

To  transfer  to  paper,  cut  up  some  of  the  double  transfer 
paper  a  little  larger  than  the  prints  upon  the  temporarj 
support,  and  immerse  in  clean  cold  water,  taking  care  to 
see  that  the  paper  is  evenly  soaked.  Also,  in  another  dish 
of  clean  cold  water,  immerse  the  prints  upon  temporary 
support  that  it  is  intended  to  transfer. 

Another  dish  is  now  filled  with  water  at  120''  F.,  and 
a  piece  of  double  transfer  psper  taken  from  the  oold  water 
and  placed  in  it  until  the  surface  feels  quite  slimy ;  now 
remove  the  print  from  the  cold  water,  and  place  it  upon  the 
squeegeeing  bench  face  ap.  Place  the  slimy  double  trans- 
fer paper  over  it,  slimy  side  in  contact  with  tBe  image,  and 
api>ly  the  squeegee  to  the  back  gently  but  firmly,  after 
which  the  print  is  hung  up  to  dry ;  treat  the  rest  of  bateh  in 
the  same  way,  and  when  all  are  thoroughly  dry,  insert  the 
point  of  a  paper-knife  under  the  edges  of  tnmsfer  pafMr, 
when  the  two  papers  will  easily  separate,  the  image  bein^ 
now  attached  to  the  transfer  paper,  leaying  the  fiexibla 
support  npon  which  it  was  developed  quite  dean,  and  ready 
after  waxing  for  using  again. 

Those  prints  that,  from  errors  in  ezposore  or  other  causey 
are  valueleas,  are  immersed  in  oold  water,  and  squeegeed 
down  npon  a  plate  of  ground  glass  flooded  with  a  warm 
solution  of  gelatine  1  ounce,  chrome  alum  10  grains,  water 
10  onnceiL  and  placed  away  to  dry,  when  the  flexible  slip- 
port  may  be  stripped  off  quite  clean,  leaving  the  image  upon 
the  ground  glau,  which  will  serve  as  the  receptacle  for 
other  failures  in  the  same  way. 

If,  instead  of  transferring  the  image  from  the  temporary 

Autotype  Company*,  instructiaiia  is«ied  with  each  pefoel  of    WPPOrt  to  paper,  H  is  demredtotaansfw  to  opal 

Sawyer's  Patent  IKubie  Suppgrtr^^      ^^  the  substancc  seleoted  IS  freed  from  dirt  and  greaeei  and 
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Double  Transf£Rs  upon  Sawyer's  Flexible  Support. 
For  this  process  we  shall  require  sensitized  carbon  tissue, 
8awver*s  patent  flexible  support,  and  wazicg  compound 
for  ditto,  composed  of— 

Yellow  resin      6  drachms 

x^eeBwax  •••         ■«•         ..«         ...     z        ,« 
Turpentine         1  pint 

Also,  two  or  three  pieces  of  clean  lioen  rag,  a  few  ouoces 
of  fine  gelatine,  a  little  chrome  alum,  double  transfer  paper, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  negatives,  pnoting  frames,  &c. 
The  tissae,  being  sensitized  and  dried,  is  cut  up  into  the 
requisite  sizes  ^remembering  to  have  a  sufficient  margin 
outside  the  openinj^r  of  mask  upon  negative,  for  a  safe  edge). 
Both  it  and  negative  being  carefully  dusted,  the  frames 
are  filled  and  placed  in  the  light  for  exposure  simultane- 
ously with  the  actinometer,  each  frame  having  marked 
upon  the  outside  the  number  of  tints  it  is  judged  the  nega- 
tive occupying  it  will  require.  Be  careful  that  all  the  tints 
of  the  actinometer  are  equal  in  depth ;  do  not  let  one  tint 
be  the  proper  depth,  then  the  next  black,  and  the  next 
bronzea,  else  there  will  be  no  ceitainty  of  exposure,  and 
nothing  but  vexation  and  failure  can  result. 

The  exposure  beinff  effected,  the  prints  are  withdrawn 
firom  the  frames,  and  a  piece  of  flexible  support  cut  for 
each  a  trifle  larger  than  the  print,  except  they  are  carte- 
de- visits  or  cabinet  size,  when  as  many  as  convenient  may 
be  mounted  together.  This  being  done,  each  piece  of 
flexible  support  must  be  prepared  as  follows  :* —  With  a 
soft  piece  of  rag  moistened  with  the  waxing  compound, 
well  saturate  the  glazed  surface,  allowing  the  solution  to 
sink  well  in  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  polish  off  with 
another  piece  of  rag.  Lav  this  piece  aside,  and  proceed 
to  treat  the  remainder  of  batch  in  the  same  way.  Do  not 
rub  the  surface  too  hard,  but  polish  firmly  and  carefully, 
so  as  to  get  a  highly  polishea  surface,  from  which  the 
prints  will  transfer  to  the  paper  with  a  surface  very  near 
akin  to  an  albumenized  paper  print.  With  flexible  sup- 
port used  for  the  flrst  time,  it  mi  be  as  well  if  this  opera- 
tion be  repeated  so  as  to  get  the  waxing  compound  well 
into  the  pores  of  the  support ;  but  for  support  that  has 
been  alieady  used,  once  polishing  after  waxing  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  support  being  prepared,  immerse  apiece  of  support, 
with  its  attendant  piece  of  exposed  tissue,  in  clean  cola 
water,  slipping  them  in  edgeways  so  as  to  avoid  air-bells 
forming  upon  the  surface,  also  examining  each  carefully  for 
these,  andremoTingihem  if  formed. 

When  the  tissue  is  first  placed  in  the  cold  water  it  will 
curl  a  little  inwards,  and  in  a  few  seconds  this  curl 
will  relax,  and  soon  the  tissue  :will  lie  flat,  and  if  not  re- 
moved from  the  water  and  mounted,  will  curl  outwards, 
when  it  is  spoilt ;  therefore,  just  before  the  soaked  tissue  lies 
flat,  place  the  face  in  contact  with  face  of  flexible  support, 
adjust  in  position,  and  remove  from  the  water,  place  face 
upwards  upon  a  smooth  board,  and,  whilst  the  left  hand  is 
occupied  m  keeping  the  tissue  in  position,  apply  the 
squeegee  vigorously  with  the  right.  If  more  than  one 
piece  of  tissue  is  to  be  mounted  upon  a  sheet  of  temporary 

iMued  with  each  parcel  of 
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flooded  wilh  the  kbove  Bololioa  of  geUtine  and  chroin 
■lam,  an  J  after  iMtking  the  anpport  carryiDg  the  imige  in 
eold  water,  plaoe  it  in  powtioc,  and  *oplj  tbe  aqaee^ee. 

FortraDEleriiDgto  ivory,  before  pUclngtbe  print  in  cold 
vater,  place  theivorjoTer  ti',  aadadjaat  thepOBitiou,  Ibeo 
cat  the  aapport  to  the  size  of  ivory ;  now  Boa\  tbe  prist  ill 
eold  >at«r,  then  pUcc  both  in  tbe  gelalige  lolution.  Place 
in  poaitioo,  next  remoTe  from  gelatine  solution,  and  applj 
the  Bqu«egee,  then,  witlk  a  spinge,  retnove  gelatine  from 
back  0fiTot7,aDd  place  between  iboets  of  bloiHnn-piper  to 
417  ;  when  dry,  the  aappott  may  be  stripped  off,  leaving 
Ute  image  npon  tbe  ivorj. 

To  traaafer  the  carbon  image  to  any  object  that  oannot 
be  manipulated  easily— such  as  the  panel  of  a  door,  a  lily's 
#ork-box,  or  many  other  posilions  that  may  be  required  to 
decorate — this  moat  excellent  snpport  will  be  fonnd  in- 
Woable.  In  soch  a  case,  to  the  object  it  is  desired  to 
trantfer  the  carbon  image  a  solatiou  of  gelatine  of  doable 
the  osoal  strength  ia  appliel  by  means  of  a  brash,  and 
allowed  to  g^  nearly  dry ;  tbe  support  oarrying  the  image, 
ptCTioasly trimmed,!*  soaked  la  tepid  wster,  and,  after 
placing  in  position,  is  sqaeegeed  into  cMitoot.  When  dry, 
thesopportia  strippedoff,  leiving  the  image  behind.  Any 
anperflaoui  gelatine  may  be  removed  by  meaos  of  a  rag 
dipped  in  hot  water,  and  if  the  print  ia  in  a  position  where 
itia  likely  to  get  spoiled  by  dust,  two  or  three  coats  of 
ft  bright  hard  Tarnish  will  be  advisable. 


Captain  Abney's  process  for  photsgraphing  the  red  end. 

As  iodide  of  silver,  and  a  mixtnre  of  bromide  and  iodide  of 

silver,  sra  barely  as  sensitive  to  the  visible  raya  of  low 

refrangibitity  as  ^are  bromide  is,   it  follows  that  a  light 

suitable  for  working  bromide  of  silver  in,  is  also  suitable 

for  the  msnipulatioo  of  plates  containing  iodide. 

Bromide  of  silver,  as  has  already  been  shown,  ia  most 

nsitive  in  the  blue  rays,  and  it  is  sbsolutely  necessary, 

therefore,  that  all  rays  in  the  blue  and  above  tbe  bine 

should  be  diflcarded  for  dark-room  illuminating  purposea. 

Below  F,  which  ia  near  the  lower  end  of  the  light  bine,  the 

speotram  shows  a  marked  deeresse  in  its  action  on  silver 

bromide.    From  F  down  to  &  the  decrease  is  still  more 

marked  1  and  from  E  down  to  the  red  the  action  of  the 

leotmm  decreases  lit  a  regnlar  rate.     How  low  dnwo  in 

le  spectrum  any  action  is  produced,  depends  msinly  on 

the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  and  the  length  of  exposure. 

'i'bis  brings  n»  to  the  second  consideiatioo.  It  is 
pretty  obvions  that  the  medium  we  use  shoold  not  let 
through  any  rays  above  K  ;  we  are  limited,  that  ia  to  say, 
to  thst  part  of  the  soeotram  from  the  yellow  green  down- 
wards. Moreover,  but  for  the  high  illaminsting  power  of 
the  yellow,  and  the  fnir  illnminating  power  of  the  yellow- 
green,  giving  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  illumino- 
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VIIL— ^The  iLLuuiNATioti  OF  THE  Dabe  Booh. 
WSBN  we  nod  that  the  feeble  aclioiam  of  the  red  royi 
WM  noticed  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century, 
that  the  Dagaerreotype  was  not  introduced  till  1839,  and 
the  Calotype  of  Fox  Talbot  till  1811,  it  ia  somewhat 
ungular  to  find  thst  developing  by  a  light  sifiel  thronfth 
eotoured  glaaa  does  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  till 
Clandet  msde  it  the  subject  uf  a  patent  in  1841.  Wbethei 
early  photographers  petformed  their  operationt  in  dark- 
nees,  or  in  a  very  feeble  light,  wo  are  left  te  guess  ;  but 
this  mach  ia  certain,  that  tbe  system  ihit  has  been  in  vogue 
ataee  the  time  of  Claadet  was  delayed  for  some  yesra 
through  a  disregard  of  facts  which  physicists  hid  drawi 
attention  to  over  forty  years  before.  At  thit  time  th 
speoiroaoope  in  its  present  stat^  was  unknown  ;  but  that 
did  not  deter  earl^  experimenters  in  compounds  sensitive 
b)  light  from  teatiog  tbe  ^ower  of  different  rays  with  the 
HMgher  appaialuB  at  their  oommand — tbe  simple  prism 
and  bole  in  the  shutter  of  Newton.  WuUaston  also  tried 
the  effect  of  coloured  glasses,  and  Becquerel  recommended 
that  such  coloured  glaases .should  first  be  exumined  by  the 
mectroscope,  befor,;  ibo  date  of  Claudet'a  pst^nt.  Uince 
Beeqnerers  lime  tbe  spectroscope  has  played  an  importsnt 
part  )o  the  ioreatigatioa  of  this  subject,  and  it  can  readily 
be  ahown  that  the  apectroscopic  test,  if  properly  carried 
oat,  is  one  thst  can  safely  be  relied  on,  and,  in  ita  very 
simplicity,  ia  supeiin  to  the  somewhat  baphaiard  methods 
more  frequently  adopted. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  iavestigatioa  of  this  subject : — Firsr,  tbe  action  of  tbe 
ipeotram  on  the  sensitive  componnd  used ;  second,  tbe 
ftbaorption  of  the  glaas  and  the  illumiaaiing  effect  of  the 
light  which  passes  through  tbe  absorbing  medium ;  third, 
the  oompantive  comfort— or,  rather,  the  comparative  lack 
of  diaoomfort— of  the  light  pasting  through  the  absorpti'  ~ 
medtnm,  this  laat-named  coorileration  being  nuinly  0 
of  iodividaal  choice. 

In  ooDsidering  the  first  of  these,  we  are  practically 
limited  to  one  thing — the  action  of  tbe  speetram  on  bromide 
of  silver  in  ita  normal  physieal  State,  omitting,  therefore, 
the  aUte  of  bromide  of  nlver  when  prepared  in  collodion  by 


What  mediam.  then,  best  fulfils  the  required  eonditioes? 
In  considering  this,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  method 
of  testing  adopted  by  the  spectroscopiet,  aa  a  consideration 
of  his  modiu  operandi  should  silence  some  of  tbe  loose  talk 
one  la  still  apt  to  hear  in  photographio  circles  as  to  the 
supposed  disorepancies  between  ipcclroscopic  evidenoa 
snd  ordinary  practice. 

In  tbe  Orst  place,  one  has  reconrse  to  an  eye  observa- 
tion. Allowing  a  besm  of  light  to  pass  through  the 
instrument,  the  medium  to  be  tested  U  plsced  in  front  of 
the  slit,  sod  its  absorption  noted.  This  is  but  tbe  first 
rongh  test,  however.    The  medium  may  let  through  some 
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ultra-viiriet  rays,  which,  being  invisible,  would  escape 
detection  by  tbe  eye,  as  in  one  important  mediam  that 
maybe  Instansid.  It  iamcESsary,  therefore,  that  a  photo- 
graph should  be  taken  in  the  spectroscope ;  auoh  a  photo- 
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graph  will  not  odIj  show  what  portioDS  of  the  spectrum 
the  particular  medium  lets/hrough,  but  will  also  give  the 
reUtire  reducing  effect  of  the  light  which  passes,  showing, 
therefore,  in  addition,  what  rays  may  still  be  advan- 
tageously dispensed  with.  It  is  found  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  spectrum  which  produces  absolutely  no  effect 
if  the  expoEure  be  sufiBciently  prolonged,  and  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  therefore,  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  five 
words,  **  mazimam  light  with  maximum  safety.*' 

The  foregoing  diagram  indicates  roughly  the  absorption 
spectra  of  various  transparent  media. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  single  thickness  of  ruby  glass 
cuts  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spectrum  above  aod  in- 
cluding the  yellow,  but  it  also  allows  some  blue  and  violet 
rays  to  pass  through ;  in  quantity  this  blue  and  violet  is 
small,  but  it  has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  plate. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  slight  amount  of  general  absorp- 
tion in  the  red  which  cannot  readily  be  represented  in  a 
diagram.    If  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  be  taken,  the 
amount  of  blue  and  violet  light  which  passes  is  very  small, 
and  with  three  thicknesses  it  practically  disappears.    With 
each  additional  thickness  of  glass  the  general  absorption 
in  the  red  is  also  increased,  so  that  three  thicknesses  of 
ruby  appears    considerably  darker   than   one,   but  the 
additional  safety  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
light.    Next,  we  have  stained  red,  a  glass  recommended 
by  Captain  Abney,  the  particular  kind  he  uses  being 
stained  a  deep  red  on  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other. 
Lighter  tints  in  stained  red  are  also  to  be  met  with,  one 
of  the   best    orange   glasses   being    of  this   character. 
When  examined  by  the  eye  through  a  spectroseopet  it 
appears  almost  as  safe  as  the  darker  stained  red,  but  a 
photograph  shows  that  it  lets  through  a  small  amount  of 
ultra-violet  rays  at  or  about  the  same  place  as  the  rays 
which   find  their    way  through  a  thin   film   of   silver. 
Yellow  glass  lets  through  blue  rays  in  addition  to  greeo, 
yellow,  and  red ;   the  amount  of  blue  and  green  which 
passes  varying  considerably  with  the  depth  of  the  yellow 
stain.    A  glass  that  was  used  very  frequently  in  wet  plate 
days  is  amber,    sometimes  erroneously   called   orange. 
Even  when  deeply  coloured,  amber  glass  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  blue  to  pass,  and  its  general  absorption  is  very  con- 
siderable, so  that  when  sufficiently  thick  to  ensure  moderate 
safety,  its  illuminating  effect  is  weak  compared  with  other 
media.    The  absorption  of  the  two  most  important  greens, 
signal  green— which  is  almost  a  blue— and  yellow  green, 
are  shown  in  8  and  9.    In  No.  10  we  have  the  absorption 
of  a  slightly  tinted  glass,  commonly  used  for  the  windows 
of  ecclesiastical  editices,  and  generally  known  in  the  trade 
as  "  cathedral  greeo."    This  glass  varies  considerably  in 
tint,  and  the  makers  will  only  guarantee  a  particular  shade 
when  very  large  quantities  are  required;  the   diagram, 
therefore,  cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  absorption 
of  all  glass  sold  under  the  name.    By  itself  it  is  practically 
useless  for  photographic  purposes,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Debenham  for  use  with  other  media,  to  out  off  the  lower 
part  of  the  red  in  the  spectrum.    In  No.  11  we  have  the 
absorption  of  cobalt  glass,  the  red  between  A  and  B,  aod 
most  of  the  blue  and  violet,  passing  through  with  but  little 
absorption.    In  12  end  13  the  absorption  of  magenta  and 
aurine  dyes  are  given.    The  first  named  allows  all  the  red 
and  orange  and    some  of  the  blue  and  violet  to  pa«8, 
the    latter  giving    a   passage    only    to    rays    less    re- 
frangible than  the  blue.    The  two  combined  furnish  a 
good  medium  when  dissolved  in  varnish. 

Stained  ^d,  letting  through  only  the  red,  orange,  yellow, 
and  a  little  yellow  green,  approaches,  if  it  does  not  actually 
reach,  the  ideal  which  spectroscopic  experiment  and  ordi- 
nary  practice  proclaim  as  the  most  suitable  medium.  Careful 
experiments  carried  out  in  accordance  wi'h  usual  meUiods 
of  manipulation,  details  of  whfch  would  be  out  of  place  in 
these  articles,  show  that  it  gives  the  maximum  amount  of 
illumination  with  maximum  amount  of  safety.  Modifica- 
tions may,  however,  be  conveniently  introduced  to  suit 


the  eyesight  of  the  manipulator.  Those  to  whose  eyes 
yellow  light  is  irritating  may  with  advantsge  introduce  a 
thickness  of  ruby,  and  thus  work  only  with  red  and  orange 
light.  Those  who  dislike  red  light  may  cut  off  a  great 
deal  of  it  with  a  sheet  of  cathedral  green,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  aUo  sacrifice  a  small  amount  of  the  yellow  as 
well,  and  weaken  the  illumioating  power  of  the  light  in 
much  greater  proportion  than  they  increase  its  safety. 
The  illuminating  effect  of  the  light  passing  through  good 
stained  red  btara  a  much  greater  ratio  to  its  effect  upon 
the  plaie  than  does  a  combination  of  stained  red  with  either 
ruby  or  cathedral  green.  Those  who  can  see  well  with 
rays  of  low  refrangihility  will  find  a  good  combination  in 
stained  red  and  cobalt  glass,  and  will  be  using  that  portion 
of  the  visible  spectrum  which  possesses  the  least  reducing 
power. 

So  far,  we  have  simply  been  considering  the  absorption 
of  transparent  media,  but  it  is  usually  found  convenient  to 
diffuse  the  light  by  some  translucent  substance,  such  as 
thin  tissue  paper  or  ground  glass.  This  will  be  found 
preferable  to  using  the  fabrics  and  papers  which  have 
been  recommended  from  time  to  time,  inasmuch  as  they 
derive  a  considerable  amount  of  what  safety  they  possess 
from  their  general  absorption  along  the  whole  spectrum. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  canary  medium.  Of  all 
the  media  of  this  character  which  have  been  proposed,  the 
best  by  far  is  the  common  orange  paper,  frequently  used 
for  packing  plates.  The  illumioating  power  of  the  light 
which  passes  through  it  is  very  considerable,  compared 
with  its  action  on  a  gelatino-bromide  plate. 


(tanttifttnimtt 


NEW  COATING  MACHINE. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  a  letter  from  '<  Anxious,*' 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  I  do  not  know  that  any 
explanation  is  necessary  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
coating  machine. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  engineer  who  has  charge  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  machine  met  with  an  acddenl, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  some  time. 

1  have  seen  Mr.  Oakley  (the  maker),  who  is  justified  in 
claiming  a  share  in  the  honour  of  producing  the  machine. 

I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
machine  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  its  appearance 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

I  am  now  working  on  a  glass* cleaning  machine,  which 
I  hope  to  bring  out  shortly. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  machine  should  not  be  constructed 
that  will  clean,  coat,  rack,  and  perhaps  pack,  in  one 
operation. — ^I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 


THE  NETWORK  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING 
GRAINED  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — Can  you  find  me  room  in  your  valuable  journal 
for  a  few  facts  anent  Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes,  and  BelFs 
Photo-litho  Process,  No.  4705,  which  appears  in  last  week's 
'  *  Patent  Intelligence  V ''  In  their  second  method  they  claim 
the  invention  of  using  grained  surfaces  in  front  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  Now,  every  observant  reader  of  the  News 
for  the  past  few  years  must  know  the  process — the  only 
difficulty  being  in  getting  a  proper  grain.  Now,  I  have 
been  working  the  process  for  the  last  three  years,  and  can 
bring  forward  photographers  who  have  taken  me  negatives 
(samples  of  which  I  have  sent  you)  repeatedly,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  many  more  have  tried  the  same 
thing.— I  am,  yours  truly,  S.  C.  RiLEV. 

[The  method  referred  to  is  very  well  known.  It  is 
remarkable  that  any  fresh  patent  claims  should  be  made 
respecting  it.  Mr.  Riley's  negatives  are  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen.— £d.  P.N.] 
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London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associatiov. 

A  MKKTrNa  of  this  Sooiety  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  a  sad  duty  for  him  to  perform, 
which  was  to  announce  the  death  of  their  esteemed  member 
Mr.  H.  Baden  Fritchard.  They  all  knew  what  a  great  worker 
he  was  in  photography,  especially  in  the  literary  part  of  it.  AH 
felt  they  had  lost  a  friend ;  all  felt  sorry  to  hear  he  passed  away 
from  them  so  suddenly  and  at  such  an  eaily  age.  After  reading 
an  extract  from  a  daily  paper  fn  refarence  to  this  sad  loss,  he 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  send 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  and  family,  expressing  the 
Society's  deepest  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  so  geiJal  and  cfever 
a  man.    Carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Sbor START  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Beach,  of  the 
Seient\fic  American,  in  reference  to  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  recently  started  in  New  York,  mentioning  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  hold  correspondence  with  this  Society.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the  Secretary  should  write 
for  further  particulars. 

BCr.  W.  M.  Ashman  enquired  if  any  one  had  tried  the  samples 
of  golden  fabric  he  distributed  at  the  meeting  held  on  the 
24  ult.  ? 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  Mr.  Mackie  had  tested  it  by  prolonging 
the  development  with  only  one  thickness  placed  round  a  caudle, 
and  found  no  iojurious  effect  from  this  light. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  passed  round  a  metal  plate-box  made 
with  double  grooves  to  contain  one  dozAu  half-plates.  He 
enquired  if  any  one  had  used  tinned  iron  plate  for  plate-boxes, 
and,  if  so,  had  they  found  them  injurious  ? 

Bfr.  W.  £.  DxBRNHAM  said  it  was  stated  at  another  Society 
that  rpots  were  caused  by  the  use  of  metal  cases.  He  would 
suggest  bent  grooves  iostead  of  square,  as  being  easier  to  make, 
and  occupying  less  room. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  preferred  the  metal  folded,  as  soldering  could 
be  done  much  easier. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Atres  suggested  making  the  grooves  of  zinc,  and  in 
one  piece. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  found  that  minute  particles  of  metal 
falling  from  a  rusty  nail  or  stove  on  to  a  wet  gelatine  negative 
would  produce  a  black  spot ;  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  particles 
caused  by  friction  in  these  grooves  should  not  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Hbndekbon  had  obMrved  the  metallic  particles  on  the 
surface  of  plates  stored  in  these  boxes. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  chances  of  spots  from  this  source 
remote,  if  the  plates  were  brushed  before  developing ;  or  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  pass  them  over  a  pad  of  chamois  leather. 

Mr.  Henderson,  speaking  on  spots,  said  he  remembered  a  case 
where  grey  rubber  tubing  used  for  washing  an  emulsion  caused 
spots ;  on  replacing  it  with  red  rubber,  the  evil  ceased. 

The  Chairman  said  the  same  thing  might  happen  with  red 
rubber  if  a  cheap  tubing  were  employed.  Those  samples  which 
had  particles  of  dust  adhering  to  them  should  be  abandoned. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  then  discussed  : — 
'*  Why  do  negatives  made  from  boiled  emuUion  fix  out  more 
than  those  made  by  the  ammonia  process  ? " 

Messrs.  Cowan  and  Dkdenham  questioned  if  there  was  any 
difference. 

Mr.  Henderson  found  three  degrees  were  lost  in  the  case  of 
plates  recently  tried,  and  his  remarks  applied  to  boiled  emulsions 
generally. 

Mr.  w.  H.  Prbstwich  said  if  this  was  proved  to  be  the  case, 
the  difference  must  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  developer  and 
the  gpMtter  permeability  of  an  ammonia  emulsion  film. 

Mr.  Debenham  suspected  a  difference  in  the  quantities  of 
iodide  used  in  making  these  emuleions. 

Mr.  Cowan  called  attention  to  a  plate  which  had  been  divided 
into  halves  and  exposed  in  the  sensitometer ;  one  half  receiving 
three  exposures  of  thirty  seconds  each,  the  other  half,  one 
exposure  only.  The  half  which  received  three  successive  ex- 
posures was  not  affected  more  than  as  much  again  as  the  one 
receiving  a  single  exposure. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  became  of  a  desultory 
charaeter,  several  members  being  of  opinion  that  sensitometers 
Taried  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  C.  fiay  Woods  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association, 


Photographers*  Benbvolrnt  Associatiok. 

The  Board  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.  at  181, 
Aldersgate  Street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed| 
and  Mr.  G.  Haupt  was  elected  a  member. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  since  the  decease 
of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  their  Vice-President|  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Statham. 

The  next  meetiog  will  be  on  June  4th,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m. 


Newcastle- on-Ttne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photoobapbio 

assocution. 

The  last  ordmary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  College 
of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th 
inst.,  Professor  Bedson,  D.Sc,  occupjing  the  chair.  Messrs. 
W.  C.  Fletcher,  P.  Hall,  and  A.  D.  Fisher  were  elected  members. 

Professor  Hersohel,  M.A.,  &c.,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on 
'*  The  History  and  Results  of  Improvements  in  Photographic 
Lenses,*'  which  was  followed  with  cluse  interest  by  a  good  muster 
of  members.  Professor  Herschel  related  p&rticulars  of  the  first 
aerial  telescopes  of  long  focus,  and  explained  the  principles  of 
correction  of  chromatic  aberration  of  single  looses  by  which  Hall 
and  Dollond,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Dr.  Blair, 
produced  compound  objectives  of  two-feet  focus  equal  in  magni- 
fying power  to  the  single  lenses  of  60-  to  120-feet  focus  nuide 
and  used  bv  Huyghens.  The  non-agreement  of  the  focus  of  red 
rays  with  that  of  blue  rays  in  a  siogle  lens  was  illustrated  with 
the  lime  light,  as  well  as  the  different  positions  in  the  same  lens 
of  the  foci,  towards  which  it  collected  rays  passing  through  it 
respectively  near  its  centre  and  near  its  margio.  The  removal 
of  this  second  defect,  or  spherical  aberration  of  objective  lenses, 
is  connected  with  the  subject  of  increasing  the  angle  and  flatness 
of  field,  and  of  lessening  distortion  of  the  image  in  modem  com- 
binations of  photographic  lenses.  As  it  embraced  a  much  wider 
class  of  corrections  than  that  performed  by  methods  of  achrb- 
matising,  further  explanations  of  it  were  reserved ;  and,  if 
another  opportunity  for  describing  them  should  occur,  it  would 
form  the  subject  for  a  future  lecture. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  reconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Herschel,  which  was  carried. 

Six  photographic  prints,  size  18  by  16  downwards,  were  then 
balloted  for  and  duly  handed  over  to  the  successful  members. 
These  pictures  were  given  by  Mr.  £d.  Goold  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws. 
The  former  gentleman  also  presented  a  few  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wh.  Ridley  was  appointed  Curator  to  the  Society's 
album  and  portfolio,  in  place  of  Mr.  Kemmish,  resigned. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  an  universal  camera  having  re- 
volving bellows  and  great  length,  the  half-plate  size  extending 
to  sixteen  inches,  and  very  light  and  portable ;  also,  two  of 
Querry's  pneumatic  shutters  (sent  by  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Suns, 
of  Newcastle).  These  were  examined  with  much  interest  by 
members,  and  attracted  general  approval. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


8;bI&  in  i\t  ^ivXia. 


Photooraphio  Society  of  Great  Britain. — ^The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Gallery,  6a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  next,  May  S7th,  at  eight  o'clock. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Inbtitotb  of  Technical 
Education. — The  following  notice  has  been  issued  to  those  who 
entered  t^eir  names  for  the  forthcoming  examination  in  photo- 
graphy : — "  1  Itave  to  acquaint  you  that  the  examination  in  photo- 
graphy for  which  you  have  been  entered  as  a  candidate  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  instant,  from  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m., 
at  the  City  Middle  Class  Schools,  Gowper  Street,  E.G.,  in  rear  of 
the  Finsbury  Technical  College.  You  are  requested  to  be  in  the 
Examination  Room  at  6.45  p.m.,  after  which  time  the  doors  will 
he  closed. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  Phiup  Magnus,  Director 
and  Secretary." 

RicB  Paper. — This  is  made  from  a  plant  of  the  ivy  family, 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Arabia  pajnfrafera^  a  native  of  China, 
a  specimen  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  horticultural  collection  at 
Kew.  In  China  it  is  said  to  grow  seven  feet  high,  with  laiige 
terminal  branches  of  twenty  feet  circumference,  while,  drooping 
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like  magnifioent  plumei  in  regular  form  oyer  the  dark  palmate 
leaTOi,  are  some  twelve  or  fourteen  white  panicles,  three  feet  in 
length.  The  stem  seldom  grows  to  a  diameter  of  more  than  four 
inches,  generally  only  about  two,  and  forms  but  very  little  wood, 
but  i»  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  white  pith,  and  it  is  from 
this  the  oelebnted  rioe  paper  is  manufactured  by  the  Chinese.— 
American  Druggist. 

Photogbaphic  Club.  —At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  on 
3Cay  28,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  '*  The  Preparation  of 
Lantern  Slides.  This  being  the  last  lantern  night  of  the 
season,  members  and  Yisiton  are  inyited  to  bring  slides. 


-    00  Cirrttivjiriil^tiiti. 

*«*  We  eannot  nndertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnioations. 

S.  Flibt. — ^The  work  is  quite  an  elementary  one.  and  rather  treats 
of  easv  methods  with  which  sneceM  is  oertain,  than  with  the 
more  oiffleult  phases  of  the  subject.  As  renrds  emulsion  making, 
yon  cannot  do  better  than  to  fbllow  carefully  Eder's  directions  for 
making  a  highly  sensitive  emnlsion,  as  given  on  page  90  of 
«  Modem  Dry  Plates."  Tha  most  common  sources  of  failure  are 
overheating,  the  use  of  impure  ammonia,  or  the  contamination  of 
tka  emulsion  with  such  remains  of  previous  batches  as  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  use  of  vessels  of  |K)rous  earthenware  or  im- 
perfectly cleaned  utensils.  If  von  should  fail,  let  us  have  full 
particulars  of  your  mode  of  working. 

F.  b .  L. — 1.  Muce  a  hinge  of  vellum,  taking  care  to  glue  it  care- 
fnlly  in  saw- cuts  made  in  the  wood.  If  you  look  at  the  action  of 
a  pianoforte  yon  will  see  some  vellum  hinges.  2.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  leave  plates  in  the  dark  slides  for  longer  ttisn  is 
absolutely  necassanr,  as  most  wood  gives  off  vapours  which  act 
more  or  less  prejnmcially. 

J.  H.  C.  O.— Although  we  rather  think,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  spots,  that  the  defect  is  one  existing  in  the  onginal  plates, 
we  cannot  form  a  decided  opinion  without  seeing  some  of  ih.9 
negatives. 

F.  A. — ^We  can  hardly  incur  the  responsibility  of  advising  you  to 
embark  in  the  venture  you  allude  to  unless  you  have  special 
facilities  for  the  work  ;  neither  can  we  recommend  yon  to  spend 
much  in  advertising.  If,  however,  you  should  advertise,  you 
cannot  dO  better  than  make  your  wants  known  through  the 
medium  of  the  Photographic  Nbws. 

South  Dbvon.— -In  our  volume  for  1881,  on  pages  45  and  231. 
All  the  back  yolumes  may  be  consulted  at  our  oiBoe. 

J.  S. — We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  photographic  association 
In  your  town.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  you  might  very 

.  succesafuUv  form  one. 

T.  B. — ^The  black  deposit  is  gold,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
precious  metal  is  always  deposited  when  the  tomng  solution  is 
kept  ss  long  as  the  time  you  mention.  The  only  way  is  to  re- 
store its  strength  a  short  time  before  you  have  occasion  to  use 
it.  Of  course  you  will  not  waste  the  precipitate  of  metallic 
gold. 

Studbnt.— Yon  should  obtain  Captain  Abney's  "Instruction  in 
Photography,"  as  it  contains  very  full  informstion  on  all  the 

r'  its  yon  refer  to. 
WiLSOW. — 1.  It  would  not  be  a  reversed  negative,  but  a  trans- 
parency.   2.  One  of  the  best  materials  we  know  of  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  varnish  sold  as  Crystal  Paper  Varnish.     Take  care  to 
dry  the  paper  very  thoroughly  before  applying  it. 

C.  R.  B.  D. — 1.  We  have  never  examined  this  maker's  appcuratns 
sufficiently  carefully  to  g^ve  you  the  information,  but  in  similar 
arrangements  which  we  have  used,  it  has  been  necessary  to  put 
the  eye  dose  to  the  small  sight-hole.  2.  Adjust  your  camera 
so  that  some  prominent  object  occupies  the  centre  of  the  focussing 
screen,  and  then  shift  the  view-meter  until  the  same  object  is 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

8.  8.— You  can  certainly  obtain  excellent  pictures  on  4\  by  3}  plates 
with  the  lens  you  mention ;  of  courro  as*-uming  that  you  po^BeM 
the  requisite  »kill.  Pictures  of  such  a  small  suse  taken  with  a 
long  focus  lens  will  necessarily  ioclude  only  a  moderate  angle  of 
view;  and  then  there  are  manj  subjects  which  sould  not  m  in- 
dnded  in  the  field,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  removing  the 
camera  to  the  requisite  distance. 

pHOTO-PicTVBB.~His  present  address  is,  we  believe,  either 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago ;  we  are  not  sure  which. 

R.  D.  B.— 1.  Use  a  subsmtum :  soluble  glass  one  part,  white  of 
egg  five  parts,  water  60  parts.  2.  Cyanide  of  potassium  will 
remove  it.  8.  Wo  fancy  you  may  be  mistaken,  as  the  thorough 
washing  of  a  hardened  gelatine  film  takes  a  long  time. 

Sax.  Jutsvn.— The  first  srticle  of  the  series  appeared  on  page  492 
of  onr  volume  for  1882,  and  they  have  been  oontinned  at  intervals 
eyer  since. 


Pin. — In  the  first  place  the  film  of  gelatine  is  not  of  uniform  thick- 
ness—perhaps you  did  not  level  the  plate  exactly ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  film  has  beoome  generally 
insoluble,  possibly  from  exposure  to  the  products  of  the  combustion 
of  coal  gas.  Much  depends  on  the  roller ;  yon  should  use  a  litho- 
graphic roller  in  first-rate  condition. 

A.  H. — It  seems  as  if  the  newspaper  reporter  had  misunderstood 
the  matter. 

O.  E.  W. — 1.  The  process  does  not  yield  vigorous  images  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  some  variation  may  be  made  by  regulating 
the  proportion  of  ftilver  in  the  hyposidphite  solution.  We  have 
used  it  tolerably  strong  with  moderate  success.  Dissolve  four 
ounces  of  hypo  m  half  a  pint  of  water,  then  meaciUTe  out  two  ounces 
of  this,  saturate  with  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  add 
it  to  the  bulk.  2.  Prints  produced  by  the  ordinary  carbon  proosaa 
might  answer  very  well ;  there  is  nu  difflculty  in  developing  them 
on  the  metal. 

Cambia.— 1.  The  burnishing  bar  should  be  so  hot  as  to  create  a 
decidedly  unpleasant  impression  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  back  of  tne  hand,  but  not  hot  enough  to  sco«^h  the  picture. 
2.  See  psge  102  of  the  present  volume.  3.  A  normal  iron  deve- 
loper will  serve  your  purpose  very  well.  See  the  Formulary  on 
p<»ge  240  of  the  present  volume. 

Amatbub. — ^Your  pictures  are  out  of  focus,  and  appear  tons  under- 
exposed. As  regards  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  we  cannot  form 
any  conjecture.  Perhaps  you  use  dirty  dishes,  or  allow  the 
developer  to  come  in  contact  with  some  substance  which  causes  a 
decomposition  to  set  in. 

W.  H. — ^The  articles  were  cheap ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  make  any 
use  of  them.  The  large  lens  is  a  portrait  lens,  but  not  a  very 
good  one.  Altogether,  we  should  imagine  that  the  things  cost 
about  £30 ;  but  if  they  were  put  up  for  sale  at  Stevens'  auction 
roomn  ft  he  usual  outlet  for  such  goods),  we  do  not  think  they 
would  fetch  much  more  than  you  gave. 

S.  C.  RiLBY  —We  will  write  to  you,  and  also  return  the  negatives 
in  a  few  days. 
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DIFFICULTIES  ARISING  FROM   IMPURITIBS  IN 
COMMERCIAL  BROMIDEa 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  held  on  Taetday  ereniog  last,  a  conyenation  took 
place  which  may  lead  to  the  thorongh  elucidation  of  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  cannot  help  feelicir 
surprised  that  it  has  not  been  seriously  considered 
before. 

Mr.  Sebastian  DsTis  having  remarked  that  in  one  case 
great  importance  had  been  attached  to  the  obtaining  of 
bromide  of  potassinm  from  one  particular  dealer,  con7ersa- 
tion  became  general  upon  the  subject  of  yatiation  in  the 
bromide,  and  some  half-dozen  persons  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  what  they  seemed  to  regard  as  spedal  qualities 
of  the  article.  It  was  then  sageested  that  the  commercial 
bromide  may  ^  and,  indeed,  often  does— contain  traces  of 
iodide  and  chloride,  to  say  nothing  of  possible  contamina- 
tion with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  or 
e?en  bromate  of  potasaiom.  Althouff  h  these  impurities  are 
not  likely  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary,  com- 
mercial or  medicinal  uses  of  the  salt,  they  mi^t  ftcd  un- 
doubtedly do,  very  seriously  embarrass  the  maker  of  emul- 
riona  Indeed,  one. can  readily  understand  that  the  use  of 
impure  bronddes  reduces  the  making  of  emulsion  about  to 
the  level  of  a  game  of  chance ;  but  we  hope  that  a  valuable 
nggestion  made  at  the  time  by  Captain  Abney  may  be  so 
thoronghly  carried  out  as  to  effectually  clear  one  diffi- 
eolty  (or  the  path  of  the  emulsion  maker.  Captain  Abney, 
io  commenting  upon  the  subject,  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  might  be  formed  to  deal  with  and  report 
upon  the  question,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  this  might  be 
brongbt  before  the  next  meetiog  of  the  Council.  If  this 
is  done,  and  Captain  Abney  can  be  induced  to  take  an 
Active  part  in  the  laborious  inrestigation  which  will  become 
nsoesflaryy  much  good  must  of  necessity  follow. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
question  is  an  easy  one,  and  can  be  dealt  with  without 
much  labour ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case,  as 
only  those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  estimation 
of  the  halogens  in  the  presence  of  each  other^or  even  their 
detection  when  in  small  quantities— can  properly  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  the  poailion. 

It  is,  however,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting,  a  verv 
ea87  matter  indeed  to  prepare  bromide  of  potassium  which 
akall  be  perfoctly  free  from  all  traces  of  either  chloriuA  or 
iodine;  easier,  indeed,  than  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
freedom  of  a  given  sample  from  traces  of  these  haloids ; 
bat  either  operation  requires  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
oheniist.  To  prepare  the  pure  bromide,  the  principle  of 
fractional  decomposition  must  be  adopted,  as  suggested  at 
the  meeting,  snd  we  will  briefly  indicate  how  the  opera- 
tion may  be  conducted  on  a  small  scale.   A  known  quantity 


of  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  placed  in  a  retort 
along  with  sufficient  water  to  more  or  less  completely 
dissolve  it,  and  a  reagent  capable  of  liberating  bromine  is 
added  in  sufficient  qoantity  to  liberate  a  certain  fraction 
of  the  bromine—say  one-6fth. 

Heat  is  now  applied  so  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  the 
liberated  halogen  to  distil  over,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  receiver  is  changed,  suitable  precautions  being  taken 
to  prevent  any  lodging  of  impurity  about  the  neck  of  the 
retort^  Another  portion  of  the  reagent  for  liberating  the 
haloid  is  now  added — let  us  suppose  enouKh  to  liberate 
four-fifths  of  the  remainder,  and  the  distillation  into  the 
fresh  receiver  is  proceeded  with  ;  certain  precautions  to 
prevent  the  carrying  over  of  solid  matter  from  the  body  of 
the  retort  being  of  course  necessary.  The  fraction  now 
in  the  receiver  will  consist  of  bromine  free  from 
either  iodine  or  chlorine,  the  former  having  passed  over 
with  the  first  distillate,  while  the  latter  will  remain  in  the 
retort.  From  this  bromine  the  potassium  palt  can  be  pre- 
pared by  well-known  methods.  As  regards  the  *reagent  for 
uberatiog  the  halogens,  chlorine  gas  itself  may  be  used  if 
careful  precautions  are  taken,  as  this  substance  sets  either 
iodine  or  bromine  free  instantly ;  but  in  most  oases  a  mixture 
of  a  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  manganese  per- 
oxide, and  sulphuric  acid  would  be  preferred,  these  being, 
as  is  well  known,  capable  of  liberating  all  the  haloids. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  nature  the  three  halogens 
are  invariably,  or  almost  invariably,  associated ;  hence  it 
happens  that  notwithstanding  the  oomndercial  process 
for  separating  tnem  is  virtually  the  method  of  fractional 
decomposition  described  above,  it  very  often  happens  that 
owing  to  canrless  manipulation  traces  of  all  these  haloids 
are  present  in  bromides  as  nsually  sold.  Some  years  ago 
we  received  and  used  large  quantities  of  German  bromine 
in  the  original  packages,  and  we  generally  found  traces  of 
iodine,  and  nearly  always  a  small  proportion  of  chlorine ; 
but  we  never  found  a  large  proportion  of  either  one  or  the 
other.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  mention 
was  made  of  a  sample  of  commercial  bromide  containing  as 
much  as  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  chloride  ;  but, 
as  Captain  Abney  very  justly  observed,  this  must  have 
been  due  to  an  intentions  adulteration. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to.  Captain  Abney  called 
attention  to  the  separation  of  traces  of  iodine  from  a 
soluble  bromide  by  f  actional  precipitation  with  a  silver 
salt,  and  this  method  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  experi- 
mentalist. The  bromide  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
and  with  constant  agitation.  The  iodine  is  carried  down 
with  the  silver;  and  in  any  ordinary  case  one  may  be 
certain  of  having  thoroughly  removed  all  traces  of  iodin3 
if  enough  silver  had  been  added  to  precipitate  on« 
twentieth  of  the  haloid. 
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We  sincerely  hope  that  the  council  of  the  Photographic 
Society  'will  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  whole  qaestion  of  impure  haloid  salts. 


GLASS. 

(Eighth  Article). 

Ybbt  few  manufaoturiDg  operations  excite  more  curiosity 
than  the  art  of  glass-blowing.  It  ia  surprising  with  what  at- 
tention spectators  will  follow  the  various  manipulations  of 
the  blower  and  his  assistants,  for  after  listening  to  all  the  dry 
details  of  pots  and  furnaces,  and  so  on,  the  young  and  the 
old  brighten  up  when  they  are  about  to  be  shown  the  opera- 
tion of  fashioning  the  crude  material.  Probably  no  article  is 
capable  of  being  fashioned  or  created  from  the  raw  into  the 
finished  article  in  less  time  than  glass,  and  it  is  this  fact  that 
doubtless  gives  the  process  a  touch,  as  it  were,  of  the  magical, 
and  not  unfrequently  draws  from  spectators  an  involantary 
expression  of  wonder  and  surprise. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  226  of  the  last  volume,  he 
will  there  find  a  sketch  of  a  glass  farnace.  Imagine  the 
**  gatherer  "ascending  the  steps,  and  with  his  blowiog-pipe 
he  places  himself  about  the  position  indicated  by  the  iron 
door ;  then  dipping  the  previously  heated  end  of  the  pipe  in 
the  molten  glass,  by  a  twisting  movement  he  gathers  glass 
on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cook 
would  accamnlate  a  mass  of  thick  treacle  about  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon.  The  "  metal "  is  usually  too  thin  to  permit  of  the 
foil  quantity^  being  gathered  at  one  operation,  therefore  the 
workman  withdraws  the  pipe  when  he  has  gathered  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  cools  this  first 
gathering  by  simple  contact  with  the  air,  cooling  also  the 
pipe  by  pouring  cold  water  on  it.  He  then  gathers  again 
and  again,  three  times  generally,  between  each  gathering 
oooling  his  pipe,  and  exercising  care  to  keep  the  air-way 
opeuy  otherwise,  if  the  metal  got  into  the  pipe,  the  gathering 
could  not  be  blown.  In  gathering  for  sheet-glass,  almost 
invariably  a  large  ring  of  fire  clay  is  set  to  float  on  the  top 
of  the  '*  metal  "in  each  pot,  and  the  gathering  takes  place 
from  the  space  within  the  rings.  The  object  of  the  rings  is  to 
prevent  scum  covering  the  surface  of  the  pots,  as  it  is  found 
that  as  impurities  rise  they  attach  themselves  to  the  rinss 
and  sides  of  the  pot,  leaving  the  centre  clear  and  clean.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  every  detail  of  the 
operation  of  gathering  and  blowing,  which  would  only  be 
in  place  in  a  technical  treatise,  which  this  is  not ;  but  some 
notion  of  what  takes  place  may  be  derived  from  a  glance  at 
the  accompanying  rough  sketches. 

12  3  4  5 
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No.  1  represents  the  complete  gathering,  which  for  a 
sheet  of  ordinary  window-glass  should  be  about  the  size  of 
one  of  thoBo  round  red  Dutch  cheeses  we  Eee  in  the  shop- 
windowp.     At  this  stage  the  gatherer  hands  over  the  pipe  to 


•  Reference  to    previous  articles,  vol.  xxTl.i  i>ases  «76  and 
vol.  xxYU.,  pages  8, 98, 326, 419,  and  767. 


the  blower,  who  forthwith  proceeds  to  heat  up  the  gathering— 
in  Belgium,  by  holding  it  over  the  heated  pot ;  in  England, 
by  placing  it  in  the  flame  issuing  from  the  blowing- hole  of 
a  separate  furnace.  The  blower  rests  the  pipe  on  an  iron 
bracket,  and  keeping  it  continually  taming,  he  stoops 
frequently  to  force  his  breath  into  the  pipe,  so  as  to  elongate 
the  gathering  andenlarge  the  internal  space,  thereby  getting 
the  whole  into  the  pear-shaped  form  represented  by  figure  2. 
When  the  gathering  has  been  got  thoroughly  hot  and  work- 
able, the  blower  leaves  the  farnace  and  proceeds  to  form  the 
shoulder,  shown  in  Bgure  3,  getting  the  stuff  thin  near  the 
neck,  where  it  cools  and  sets,  whilst  the  piece  retains  the 
most  of  the  heat  towards  the  bottom,  the  thicker  end.  By 
dexterously  swinging  the  whole  aff&ir,  sometimes  clean  over 
his  head,  sometimes  holding  the  piece  up  wards  over  his  head, 
and  at  other  times  swaying  it  to  and  fro,  pendulum-fashion, 
just  whether  he  wants  it  to  run  out  quicklv  and  take  the 
form  of  figure  4^  or  to  keep  it  back  dampy  like  figure  3, 
being  guided  always  by  the  heat  remaining  in  the  piece,  so 
that  the  ultimate  form  shown  in  flgure  4  is  reached.  When 
this  occurs,  a  boy  approaches,  and,  with  a  pair  of  shears,  he 
stabs  a  hole  in  the  round  end  of  the  piece,  and  then  cuts  out 
the  end  or  crown ;  the  blower  then  re-heats,  and  quickly 
standing  over  the  blowing-pit,  holding  the  piece  downwards, 
he  communicates  to  his  pipe  a  rotary  motion  whilst  it  is 
held  perpendicularly,  and  this  causes  the  cut-out  crown  to 
spread  open  and  assume  the  form  shown  in  figure  5.  With 
thin  glass,  and  especially  in  the  Belgian  works,  the  crown 
ends  are  barst  open  in  the  forbace  by  the  blower  stopping 
up  the  mouth  end  of  his  pipe  with  his  band,  and  holding 
the  piece  in  the  heat ;  the  softened  end  then  bursts  open  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  within  the  cylinder. 

When  figure  5  is  reached,  the  blower  runs  down  the  steps 
and  places  the  piece  on  the  ^^cheval"  or  '^chevalet,**  a 
wooden  rest  made  to  hold  several  pieces.  He  touches  the 
pipe  end  near  the  shoulder  with  a  rod  of  cold  iron,  which 
causes  the  neck  to  crack  off  and  thereby  release  the  pipe, 
which  is  then  taken  by  a  boy  who  knocks  off  the  remains  of 
the  last  operation,  and  prepares  the  pipe  for  the  next 
gathering. 

The  dotted  lines  near  the  shoulder  of  figures  4  and  5  in- 
dicate where  the  neck  and  shoalder  are  removed.  This 
operation  is  generally  left  until  blowing  ceases,  when  the 
blowers  take  a  little  hot  metal  on  the  end  of  a  light  iron  rod 
in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  right 
hand  they  draw  out  a  string  of  glass  and  encircle  the 
shoulder  at  the  dotted  lines  ;  then  touching  the  place  with  a 
cold  iron,  the  glass  will  crack,  following  the  position  of  the 
hot  string  of  glass,  and  the  cap  or  shoulder  corner  off 
generally  quite  clean  and  neat,  leaving  a  perfect  cylinder 
open  at  both  ends.  This  last  operation  accords  with  and 
is  tantamount  to  the  old  experiment  of  encircling  a  bottle 
with  a  hot  wire,  or  a  string  saturated  with  spirits,  and  setting 
fire  thereto ;  local  heat  is  rapidly  communicated  to  the  badly 
conducting  material  of  the  bottle,  which,  when  cold  water 
or  iron  is  applied  thereto,  will  usually  crack  in  the  position 
where  the  local  heat  had  been  in  this  manner  applied. 

The  manner  of  blowing  and  general  treatment  here  de- 
scribed is  that  most  commonly  followed ;  it  varies  in  different 
countries  and  even  in  neighbouring  works,  but  the  general 
principle  is  the  same,  the  minor  details  only  varying. 

The  blowet'd  duties  end  when  he  has  stacked  all  his 
cylinders  on  end  ready  for  the  splitter.  The  journey  is  thus 
complete  for  that  day,  the  blowers  and  gatherers  collect  the 
pipes  and  tools,  and  the  furnace  is  again  handed  over  to  the 
founders  and  teazerp,  who  charge  the  pots  and  fettle  the 
furnace  ready  for  another  **  found.^' 
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CARBON  PRINTING. 
Lesson  III. 
Double  Transfer  from  Gollodionized  Glass. 
.    Up  to  and  including  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  tissue,  the 
'  1  operations  are  the  same  as  for  double  transfer  from  Sawyer's 
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flexible  rapport,  but  the  temporary  support  upon  which  the 
print  is  developed  is  glass  coated  with  a  film  of  oollodioo. 

The  materials  specially  required  are  glass  plates,  16  by  13, 
quite  free  from  scratches ;  French  chalk,  which  may  be  coq- 
▼eniently  kept  either  ia  a  penny  pepper-box,  or  tied  ap  in  a 

1>iece  of  fine  muslin  ;  three  or  four  clean  cloths,  or  chamois 
eathers ;  a  piece  of  macintosh  cloth  about  18  by  15 ;  and 
some  plain  collodion  made  of 

Methylated  alcohol     1  pint 

Methylated  ether  '725 1     „ 

Gun-cotton  (Hopkins  and  Williams),..    ^  ounce 

Diasolye,  and  allow  a  week  to  settle,  then  decant,  or,  if  re- 
quired at  once,  filter. 

Preparation  of  the  temporary  support, — ^The  edges  of  the 
16  by  13  plates  are  first  of  all  ground  to  preyent  them  cut- 
ting the  nngers  of  the  operator ;  they  are  then  thoroughly 
deaned  with  rouge  and  methylated  spirit,  and  then  finally 
dusted  over  with  French  chalk,  and  well  polished  with  a 
clean  silk  duster  or  a  clean  leather.  Dost  the  plate  back 
and  front  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush,  attach  a  pneumatic 
bolder,  and  coat  with  plain  collodion.  As  soon  as  the  film 
has  ae^  immerse  the  plate  (film  uppermost)  in  clean  cold 
water,  where  it  must  remain  until  the  greasiness  disappears. 

MomUifig  the  exposed  tissue, — ^Upon  a  16  by  13  plate,  either 
twelvo  cartes,  six  cabinets,  or  eight  promenades  may  b** 
mounted  at  onoe ;  therefore  the  requisite  number  should  be 
immersed  in  the  cold  water  at  the  same  time.  Directly  after 
immeision  they  must  be  examined  for  air-bubbles  and  thumb- 
macka,  which  must  be  at  once  removed  by  gentle  friction. 
Now  remove  the  collodionized  plate  from  the  water,  and 
place  as  level  as  possible  ;  then  place  the  prints  in  position 
upon  the  plate,  keeping  each  print  from  its  neighbour, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  coUodion  film,  and  also  to  get 
the  prints  in  position  as  rapidly  as  possible,  else  some  of 
them  may  absorb  too  much  water,  and  refuse  to  lie  flat. 

All  the  prints  being  in  position,  lay  the  piece  of  macintosh 
cloth  carefully  over  all  (cloth  side  down),  dip  the  squeegee 
in  water,  and  apply  vigorously  to  the  macintosh. 

7he  deveh/pment  is  commenced  by  jmmersing  in  water  at 
100^  F.,  and  after  the  backing  paper  is  skinned  o£F,  instead 
of  trying  to  force  the  development  by  laving  the  water 
upon  the  prints,  it  is  best  to  allow  the  development  to 
pjiooeed  spontaneously,  finishing  off  by  pouring,  from  a 
small  watering-can,  a  little  hot  water,  so  as  to  remove  any 
grit,  &c.,  that  may  settle  upon  the  image ;  the  development  is 
complete  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  soluble  pigment  ceases  ;  then 
the  plate  must  be  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and  placed  away 
to  dry. 

When  tiie  prints  are  dry,  carefully  examine  them  for 
■poia  and  other  defects  which  must  be  removed  at  this  stage, 
^18  being  done  by  means  of  oil  colours  laid  on  with  a  fine 
cable  brash. 

The  prints  are  now  ready  for  the  final  transfer,  for  which 
doable  transfer  paper  is  cut  up  into  suitable  siaed  sheets 
and  soaked  in  cold  water,  then  transferred  to  hot  water  at 
120^  F.y  until  the  surface  is  quite  soft  and  slimy ;  now  flood 
the  plate  containing  the  spotted  prints  with  cold  water,  and 
plane  faee  up  upon  the  bench,  remove  the  transfer  paper 
nom  tile  hot  water,  and  place  the  surface  in  contact  witn  the 
prints  upon  the  glass ;  now  apply  the  squeegee  vigorously 
to  the  back  so  as  to  get  absolute  contact  between  the  prints 
and  the  transfer  paper ;  again  place  away  to  dry. 

If  the  pictures  were  stripped  ofi  the  glass  directly  they  are 
dry^  and  afterwards  mono  tea.  they  would  lose  most  of  the  high 
glaae  imparted  by  the  col lod ionised  surface ;  therefore,  if  it  is 
wiahed  to  preserve  this,  the  prints  must  be  mounted  previously 
to  stripping  from  the  glass.  The  best  mountant  for  thid 
purpose  is  made  as  follows :— Soak  ^  pound  of  best  glue  in 
odd  water  until  thoroughly  soft,  then  dissolve  in  as  little 
water  as  possible ;  when  dissolved,  pour  into  the  jar  of  a 
Kent^s  egg-beater,  and  by  means  of  beater  keep  the  glue  in 
a  Btate  of  violent  agitation  while  pouring  into  10  ounces  oi 
methylated  spirits  of  wine. 


The  transfer  paper  being  dry,  give  a  coat  of  the  above  glue ; 
then  cover  with  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper,  and  rub  down  well 
in  contact  all  over ;  then  give  the  back  of  cartridge  paper-a 
coat  of  glue,  and  allow  to  dry,  which,  in  this  case,  must  be 
very  thorough,  else  the  enamel  glaze  is  sure  to  suffer.  The 
whole  being  dry,  run  the  point  of  an  ivory  paper-cutter 
round  the  ed^es  of  the  prints,  when  the  whole  will  readily 
come  away  from  the  glass.  Now  carefully  trim  the  prints 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass  cutting  shape  and  a  sharp  knife, 
care  being  taken  not  to  abrade  the  enamel  surface ;  then  run 
a  line  of  the  glue  (not  too  warm)  round  the  edges  of  the 
print,  and  place  in  position  upon  the  mount,  and  place  under 
a  weight  to  dry.  The  plates  from  which  the  prints  are 
stripped  merely  require  dusting  over  with  French  chalk  and 
well  polishing,  when  they  will  be  again  ready  for  use. 


SELF-CONSOIOUSNESS. 

SELF-consoiouBneas  mars  nine  portraits  oat  of  ten. 
That  is  to  say,  the  fact  of  the  model  being  oooacious  of 
the  portrait  being  taken  is  observable  in  nearly  every 
photograph,  and  as  a  result,  the  picture  is  more  or  lesa 
spoilt  Some  people,  of  course,  betray  their  conaciouBneas 
more  than  others,  and  it  is  only  the  model  himself  who 
knows  the  full  extent  to  which  the  cloven  foot  peeps  forth. 
This  matter  of  self-couBoiousnesa  in  photographs  mtB,  time 
after  time,  been  put  forth  as  an  argument  againat  camera 
portraits ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  painter,  it  is  urged  that  he 
never  falls  into  the  error  of  reproducing  it.  He  is 
supposed  to  sit  opposite  the  model  hour  after  hour,  and 
reproduce  all  the  more  winning  characteristioB  of  the  face, 
while  ignoring  all  such  as  are  due  to  the  unpleasant  in- 
cidents of  the  sitting.  Why  he  should  not  in  these  oircum- 
stanoea  reflect  a  little  boredom  occasionally,  as  well  as  a 
bit  of  Belf-consciouaness  on  the  part  of  his  model,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  wei  are  told  that  hia  work  ia  confined 
altogether  to  gathering  all  the  beauty  and  espirit  of  his 
model,  and  tranef erring  it^  canvas.  No  doubt  this  is  his 
function ;  unfortunately  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
trying  and  succeeding,  and,  to  judge  from  the  portraits 
seen  year  after  year  on  the  Academy  walls,  it  would  seem 
that  in  most  cases  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

In  fact,  it  is  here  precisely  where  the  public  show  a 
predilection  for  photographic  portraits.  If  ptcturea  oould 
be  painted  according  to  the  charming  theory  we  have 
juBt  expounded,  which  is  advanced  again  and  again  by 
artists  to  prove  that  the  photographer  can  never  oompete 
with  the  painter  in  producing  sausfaotory  portraits,  there 
would  not  be  another  word  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
camera.  Who  can  gainaay  the  painter  in  hia  wonderful 
profeesions?  He  seizes  the  smile  as  it  hovers  about  the  lipa, 
the  deep  thought  that  marks  the  brow,  the  soft  pensive 
expression  straying  over  the  eyes.  AH  that  his  keen 
watchfulness  sees,  his  subtle  brush  arrests,  he  would  haye 
you  know ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  glassy  eye  of  the 
camera,  that  stares  on  glowing  warmth  and  icy  coldness 
with  equal  indifference,  simply  reproduces  the  hard  out- 
lines before  it.  What  can  be  more  convincing  than  this 
argument,  with  which  painters  are  ever  ready  to  pulverifle 
and  utterly  annihilate  the  poor  photographer  ? 

But  where  are  these  wonderful  portraits  of  our  painters  ? 
Granted,  if  you  please,  that  there  are  six  portrait  painters 
at  this  moment  in  Great  Britain  who  can  do  all  this— 
though  the  Academy  walls  deny  the  fact  year  after  year 
— whit  infiuenoe  can-tbese  six  men  have?  They  require 
their  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  guineas  for  a  portrait,  and 
even  if  they  only  asked  as  many  pence,  the  portraits  they 
could  paint  would  be  but  a  very  insignificaut  number. 
How  are  other  people  to  fare  who  want  their  portraits  ? 
They  must  Burely  choose  between  the  photographer  and 
the  seoond-olaBS  painter.    So  that  with  ninety-nine  person^ 
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ottt  of  eyery  handred  it  is  not  a  matter  at  all  whether  a  fine 
patntinar  is  not  better  .than  a  fine  photograph ;  this  is 
beside  the  question  ;  it  is  whether  an  ordinary  photographic 
portrait  is.,  not  better  than  an  ordinary  painted  portrait — 
nay,  if  you  like,  whether  a  bad  photograph  is  not  better 
than  a  bad  painting,  in  portraiture. 

This  is  why  people,  despite  the  grand  [arguments  of  the 
painter,  are  content  with  a  photogra^  h.  But  then  there 
is  that  grave  fault — tfelf-consciousness — ^to  which  we  have 
alluded.  No  doubt ;  only  if  this  is  observable,  as  we  say, 
in  nine  photographs  out  of  ten,  it  is  painfully  apparent  in 
every  second-class  painting.  The  vacant  look,  more  or 
less  rigid,  and  the  pose,  at  once  stiff  and  unnatural, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  majority  of  portraits  accepted 
by  the  Roy^  Academy.  In  fact,  if  yon  took  in  your  hand 
the  same  number  of  photographs  issued  by  first-class 
studios,  as  there  are  portraits  in  an  Academy  exhibition, 
and  were  to  pass  all  of  them  in  review,  we  make  bold  to 
say  there  would  be  twice  as  many  instances  of  '*  hairing 
your  portrait  taken  *'  among  the  paintings  as  among  the 
photographs. 

Salf-coDSoiousness  in  portraiture  is  therefore  not  confined 
to  photography ;  it  is  a  fault  still  more  common  in  paintings, 
defipite  the  grand  theorising  of  the  painter.    So  that  the 

Sublio  have  come  to  makn  comparison  not  between  the 
nest  photograph  and  the  finest  paioting,  but  rather  between 
a  defective  photograph  and  a  defective  painting.  We  say 
defective,  not  in  any  inferior  sense,  bat  simply  beoaase  both 
classes  of  portraits  lack  perfection.  Since  it  is  absolately 
impossible  for  most  people  to  get  this  absolute  perfection  in 
their  portraits,  they  wisely  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and 
take  photography.  A  second-class  photographic  portrait 
may  show  the  model  in  a  bad  light,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  the 
person  himself  with  all  his  individuality  and  identity,  while 
the  secood-olass  painting  is  considered  sufficiently  good  it 
it  contain  a  '*  something  "  recognisable  in  the  original. 

While  plt^ding  gnilty  to  the  presence  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  most  photographic  portraits — a  defect  that  painteis. 
at  any  rate,  should  be  silent  aboat,  if  we  jndge  from  their 
results  rather  than  their  professions— it  mast  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  days  of  slow-acting*  films  have  long  since 
past,  yet  the  old  criticisms  passed  on  Daguerreotypes  still 
olingto  photography,  albeit  no  model  is  aok'd  now-a-dayi* 
to  remain  quiet  before  the  lens  for  two  or  three  minntes. 
People  still  think —and  some  photographers  among  th(«m,  we 
are  sorry  to  say — that  it  is  absolutely  U'  oe^sary  to  adopt  a 
fixed  look  daring  the  pose,  notfrithstanding  the  circum- 
■tanoe  that  the  doration  of  this  is  redaced  to  a  very  few 
seconds.    Now  there  is  just  this  difference  between   the 

gbotogiapber  pare  and  simple,  and  the  photograph  er  who 
an  artist.  Not  content  with  oocapying  hii*  mind  with  the 
pose,  lighting,  and  drapery,  of  his  model,  the  latter  takes 
endless  pains  to  get  a  happy — not  necessarily  a  smiling — 
phase  of  the  model's  face,  while  the  former^s  chief  concern 
IS  all  confined  to  the  steadiness  and  immobility  of  the  sitter. 
If  the  model  has  not  moved,  if  he  has  kept  his  month 
steady  and  his  eyes  fixed,  nothing  can  be  more  suocessfnl, 
thinks  the  matter-of-fact  photographer,  and  hence  came  the 
old  popalar  cry  that  all  camera  portraits  were  alike  ;  they 
all  possessed  the  same  sort  of  expression.  It  could  not  well 
be  otherwis3  in  the  days  of  Daguerreotypes,  and  even  collo- 
dion in  the  hands  of  an  artist  failed  very  often  to  do  what 
was  wanted.  But  every  day  not  only  brings  more  artistn 
into  the  ranks  of  photographers,  but  increases  the  povrer  in 
their  hands  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  artistic  picture  will  be  the  role,  and  the  self- 
conscious  portrait  the  except  ion. 

Gelatine  plates  should  do  much  to  advance  art-photo- 
graphy in  portraiture.  By  their  means  the  true  artist  ha^ 
twice  as  many  chances  of  success,  for  his  tools  are  now  so 
much  shirper  in  their  action.  His  efforts  at  successful 
lighting  and  posing  will  not  be  so  frequently  marred  at  the 
last  moment  by  a  defective  expression  ;  he  is  able  to  watch 
the  £eatare9  bfiifor?  him,  an4  to  choose  the  expression  that 


pleases  him  most,  whether  this  comes  during  a  phase  of 
animation,  or  during  repose. 

The  main  object,  however,  is,  after  all,  to  get  rid  of  the 
look  of  self-conscionsness.  In  presence  of  this,  the  most 
delicate  and  transient  phases  of  expression — generally  the 
most  beautiful-— are  irretrievably  lost.  The  photographer 
can  do  this  properly  in  only  one  way,  by  not  permitting 
the  model  to  know  the  moment  of  exposure.  But  then  the 
exposure  must  be  of  the  briefest.  With  some  neryous 
persons,  even  in  these  oircamstaoces,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
tend to  expose  once  or  twice  before  the  fiurry  and  excitement 
under  which  they  labour  is  appeased ;  still,  how  he  brings 
about  the  end  is  a  matter  t  hat  the  photographer  must  settle 
for  himself.  We  ourselves,  a  short  time  ago,  sat  for  a  por- 
trait, without  being  aware  of  the  moment  when  it  was 
taken.  The  artist  had  finished  lighting  and  posing  up,  and 
we  were  about  to  begin  tq  feel  nervous  at  the  close  proximity 
of  the  eventful  moment,  when  we  were  told  the  expression 
would  not  do  at  all.  And  wh  ile  we  were  in  good  faith  try- 
ing to  do  something  better,  the  artist  looking  on  and  criti- 
cising the  while,  we  were  quietly  told  it  was  all  over,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  nerving  ourselves  for  the 
ordeal.  The  top  of  the  spine  had  omitted  its  function  of 
Rhumkorff  coil  in  shaking  the  head-rest,  and  our  expres- 
sion had  been  seised  before  there  was  time  to  utter  that 
phrase  of  **papa,  potato,  poultry,  prunes,  and  prisms,*' 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Charles  Dickens  for  saying 
affords  a  proper  setting  for  the  mouth. 

The  photographic  picture,  if  not  yet  perfect,  is  neverthe- 
less  a  portrait,  the  value  of  which  is  so  intrinsic  that  it  will 
always  be  set  before  any  other  portrait,  except,  perhaps,  a 
painting  of  the  very  first  order.  But  it  behovt^  photo- 
graphers to  strive  their  utmost  to  improve  it,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  first  acknowledging  its  shortcomings.  A 
rapid  exposure  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  means  of  eucom- 
passing  the  worst  of  these,  self-consciousness,  an  J  our 
readers  will  do  w«sU  in  striving  to  minimise  this  delect  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  late  If  r.  H.  Baden  Pritcqard— Disputed  Question 
OF  a  Pictuke  said  to  be  Copied  from  a  Photograph — 
Conference  of  Artists  and  Scientific  Men  on  Photo- 
QRAPuic  Matters  —  Operators*  Examination  -^ 
Balagny^s  Paper  used  in  the  Studio  of  tue  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts. 

l*he  late  Mr,  H.  Batlen  Pritchard. — I  cannot  take  np  my 
pen  to  commence  this  le^ter  without  expressing  the  deep 
sorrow  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  Mr.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard  inspired.  Among  us  in  Fmnce  he  had  many 
friends,  who  desire  to  convey  some  tribute  of  sympathy. 
He  has  left  his  example  as  a  rich  legacy  behind  to  ns.  for 
he  bad  the  rare  qualities  of  being  both  a  learned  and  kind- 
hearted  and  amiable  man,  and  a  scientific  and  literary 
writer.  On  reading  his  works,  one  is  struck  by  the  diver- 
sity of  bis  talents,  as  well  as  the  facility  with  which  he 
passed  from  one  order  of  production  to  another.  Those 
who,  like  myself,  have  personally  been  able  to  appreciate 
his -character,  and  place  him  among  the  foremost  of  our 
friends,  have  suffered  a  gre»t  loss. 

Picture  said  to  be  Copied  from  a  Photngraph.^^A,  singular 
incident  has  occurred  with  regard  to  Dantan^s  picture  in 
this  yearns  Salnn^  <'  A  Modelling  Studio.^*  The  art-critic 
of  the  Steele^  M.  Havard,  on  seeiug  the  picture,  was  struck 
with  its  resemblance  to  a  photograph  in  his  possession. 
From  that  to  accuse  M.  Dantanof  having  copied  the  said 
photograph  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  wordsin  wiiting. 
*^  Mark  we'l,'*  says  M.  Havard,  ^*  that  M.  Dnntan  does  not 
limit  himself,  like  miny  of  his  culleagues,  to  make  use  of 
infurmatioQ  directly  acquired  to  assist  in  the  workitig  out  of 
scanty  notes.  No,  he  borrows  the  whole  thing  at  once, 
principal  and  accessories,  figures,  furniture,  marble  and 
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plaster  groups,  everythiog,  ioclading  the  e£Fectaof  lightiDg 
and  yalues;  I  woald  aay  also  iuciudiDg  colour.     It  is  im- 
possible fur  anyone  to  be  a  more  sincere,   respectful,  or 
fdithf ul  copyist.    In  this  respect,  his  Atelier  dt  moulage  is  a 
prodigy.     By  iilamiDating  the  origioal    photograph  with 
skill,  a  more  happy  effect  conld  not  be  obtained."    The  ac- 
cusal ion  thus  set  forth  ironically  is  none  the  less  ^rave.    In- 
deed other  journals  have  referred  to  it,  and  La  France  was 
particularly  loud  in  exclamations  of  regret  at  this  canvas 
being  included  in  the  purchases  made  by  the  State  from 
the  Salon,    The  Photographic  Copyright  Commission  have 
found  here  a  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  their  claim, 
and  the  president,  M.  Davanne,  instantly  wrote  a  letter, 
pnbliahed  in  the  Sieclef  in  which  he  pointed  attention  to  the 
anomaly  existing  between  the  term  **  work  of  art  '*  applied 
to  a  picture  copied  from  a  photograph,  and  the  refn&al 
of  the  term  to  the  original  photograph.      He  takes  this 
pretext  for  drawing  public  attention  to  tlie  necessity  for 
the  cessation  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the  terms  of  the 
law  regulating  the  artistic  copyright.    It  is  there  formally 
stated  that  photographic  productions  are  excluded  from 
participating  in  this  law.     .Photographs  often  form  the 
original  ideas  for  works  of  art,  and  it  is  inconceivable  why 
]e)(«lly  they  are  put  aside  and  are  victims  of  a  law  of  ex- 
ceptions.   M.  Dan  tan  thought  it  well  to  reply  without  delay 
to  M.  Havard*a  accusation,  by  pioving,  in  the  presence 
of  a  jury  of  honour,   that  he  had 'Com posed  and  ex*)- 
cated  his  picture  in    one  of  M.   Avilaod's    studios,  in 
a  manner,  it  la  true,  similar  to  the  photograph  M.  Harard 
had  hid  taken  of  the  studio.    It  is,  therefore,  understood 
that  M.  Dantan  executed  his  picture  from  nature.     **  AlFs 
well  that  ends  well "  ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  an 
aitist  wishing  to  gain  rapidity  of  execution  may  well  think 
oat  his  composition,  group  his  figures  and  accessories,  and 
then  take  a  photograph  which  can  be  afterwards  used  for 
the  picture.     There  is  no  crime  in  such  a  proceeding,  and, 
from  our  point  of  view,  a  direct  homage  rendered  to  pro- 
gress.   It  would  be  curious  to  say  whether  it  was  more 
meritorious   to  travel   from    one    place    to  another  by 
diligence,  or  take  advantage  of  the  rapid  transit  afforded  by 
the  railway.     Admitting,  for  one  moment,  that  M.  Dant»n 
had  really  used  a  photograph  for  his  picture,  would  it  have 
been  judged  as  not  coming  under  the  name  of  work  of  art, 
and,  therefore,  not  admissible  as  such  to  the  Sahriy  or  to 
he  bought  for  the  State  collections?    It  only  matters 
whether  tne  work  is  beautiful    It  is,  if  it  be  worthy  of 
admiration. 

Photographic  Oonfirence  for  Artists  and  Men  of  Science, — 
I  said  last  time  that  the  Syndioale  Chambre  had  organized 
a  conference  on  the  intervention  of  photography  in 
aoientific  and  artistic  work,  to  which  scientific  men  and 
artists  are  to  be  invited.  It  will  be  a  fayourable  occasion 
for  defending  the  point  which  the  Dantan  incident  gives 
rise  to.  At  the  conference,  after  indicating  all  round  the 
advantages  to  be  drawn  from  photography  by  men  of 
science  and  art,  the  speaker  will  show  the  means  of  having 
always  about  one  apparatus  for  photographic  reproduc- 
tions. A  demonstration  of  experiments  relating  to  the 
enlarging  of  negatives  and  projection  of  positives  on  the 
screen  will  also  form  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  aim 
is  to  render  the  simplest  photographic  processes  as  popular 
as  possible. 

Operators'  Examination, — The  second  session  of  opera- 
tors' examination  takes  place  on  May  29th.  The  oral 
examiners  are  MM.  Bardy,  Davanne,  and  L^on  Vidal. 

Balagny  Paper  used  at  the  Decorative  Arts  Museum  Labora- 
tory.^Since  the  formation  of  this  photographic  laboratory, 
Balagny's  gelatino-bromide  reversible  pefUde  paper  has 
been  exclusiTely  used.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  it  haa 
giTen  the  best  possible  results,  lending  itself  admirably  to 
all  kinds  of  reproduction,  such  as  engravings,  etching  pic- 
tores,  statuary,  crystals,  drapery  materials,  views,  and 
monumentiL  The  emulsion  forming  the  sensitiTe  film 
spread  on  the  paper  is  very  thin,  ^ving  f  qll  force  of  In- 
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tensity  without  destroying  the  softness  of  the  half  tints. 
An  advantage  consists  in  the  cup  ability  of  printing  off 
from  either  side.  It  is  best  to  mount  the  film  on  thin 
sheets  of  gelatine  to  give  grt  ater  solidity.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  this  preparation  above  any  other  of  the  kind 
when  using  pocket  photographic  apparatus. 

Leon  Vidal. 


AMONG  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS. 

BT  A  WANDERER. 

Ft  is  questionable  if  there  be  any  unfamiliar  with  the 
obtrusive  designation,  a  **  Photographic  Artist."  Clearly, 
in  that  part  of  his  conformation  which  did  duty  for  mind, 
the  originator  of  this  phraseological  inspiration  opinea 
that  a  '*  photographic  artist "  was  a  species  of  its  own,  not 
sn  artist,  else  he  would  have  said  so,  and  not  a  phato- 
grapher,  or  he  would  have  spared  himself  the  labour  of 
writing  two  words  when  one  would  suffice.  This  is  a  re- 
striction which,  to  be  appreciated,  required  to  be  exercised ; 
but  this  species  of  its  own,  this  hybrid  form  selected  with- 
out derivation  or  the  authority  of  custom,  once  hit  upon,  a 
certain  class  take  pride  in  proclaiming  their  absurd  cogno- 
men tothewoild. 

There  is  one  body  of  men  who  we  par  exeeUense  **  photo- 
firra^ihic  artists,"  the  peripatetic  gentry  who  trudge  our 
hiifhways  propelling  a  nondescript  conveyance,  half  per- 
Hmbolator,  half  baker's  barrow,  and  the  tell-tale  tnpod 
duly  atrapped  alongside.  A  certain  intercourse  with  this 
genus  may  bedesirable  to  discover  how  much,  if  any,  of  the 
photographer  they  can  lay  cliiiin  to,  and  how  much  of  the 
artist  in  their  half-and-half  nomenclature  appert&ins  to 
i^hc-m.  Now  professional  pride  may  beget  a  repugnance  to 
this  experience,  but  this  is  a  very  wrong  state  of  feeling. 

But  an  animal  ia  best  studied  in  his  haunts.  The  '*  photo- 
graphic artist "  is,  according  to  the  naturalists,  an  animal 
like  the  rest  of  us,  but  not  so  highly  developed,  and  if  he 
have  one  haunt  preferable  to  another,  it  is  that  of  the 
sands  at  Yarmouth.  There  are  at  home  plenty  of  congenial 
fellowship  and  numerous  brother  workers  all  branded  with 
the  same  trade  maik,  **  photographic  artist.'* 

*Tis  a  fine  beach  these  broad  Yarmouth  sands,  so  dean 
and  firm  to  the  foot,  and  as  at  high  water  it  is  never  covered 
by  the  sea,  the  black -fingered  gentry  can  exercise  tiieir 
lawful  calling  throughout  the  day,  only  regulated  by  a 
police  order  to  keep  all  stalls  in  one  line  above  high  tide 
mark,  and  to  pay  a  hebdominal  two  shillings  in  advance  to 
the  town  authorities  for  privilege  of  standing. 

Now  underneath  the  pier  is  erected  a  wooden  shanty,  a 
drinking  **  cabin,'*  where  '^  photographic  artists"  and  their 
attendant  *' touts,"  gipsies  and  shell  fishmen,  shrimp  girls 
and  comic  singers,  niggers  and  phrenological  lecturers, 
chairmen,  boatmen,  fmtt  girls,  and  mendicants  of  all  de- 
scription, herd  together  in  one  stiongly  perspiring  mass  of 
struggling  humanity,  beer  the  aim  of  each,  and  elbowing, 

1'ostling,  crowding,  and  crushing  to  indulge  in  their  life's  one 
nxury.  There  is  little  ventilation,  and,  what  with  the  low 
roof,  the  seething  mob  of  people  now  reinforced  by  a  strong 
contingent  of  'Arry 's  out  for  a  'oliday,  the  dense  heat  from  the 
sultry  July  sun,  the  dirty  faces,  the  still  dirtier  garments, 
the  fruit,  the  fish,  the  cakes  and  the  sweets,  the  combined 
odour  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  PresentI  jr  a  few  wailing 
discordant  notes  from  a  dulcimer  out  of  condition  break  the 
never-ceasing  monotonous  hubbub  of  sound,  while  a  cracked 
apology  for  a  voice  requests  us  to  **  Hold  the  fort,  for  He  is 
coming."  Surely  that  nasal  twang  proceeds  from  an  old 
acquaintance  I  Was  not  this  the  individual,  attired  in  the 
suit  of  seedy  rusty  black,  the  person  who,  the  preceding 
night,  was  making  the  solitude  of  the  sad  sea  waves  most 
idarming,  by  aid  of  the  wreck  of   a  harmonium  and 
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•alMt  partjr  of  bnsom  giila  Hid  their  iwkitu,  who  are  loat 
kdmiimtion  otm  k  dirtj  frame  of  faded  photogmphic 
■pecimeDg.  Joe  u  a  oharaoter.  Ha  might  be  a  deeoeodaiit 
of  a  wtuderiDg  Hebrew  with  a  duh  of  tbe  mftD  of  the 
world  throwD  in  ;  middle  height,  (bin,  wicjp,  Sorid  ia  the 
oztrame,  end  actire  ta  eicsBB ;  eodowed  with  a  rolliag  eye, 
rather  deeply  let  and  pierciog,  and  somen liat  blood ghot ; 
wbile  a  hinDte  appendftge  coooeali  bia  Bonken  oheeki  anrl 
his  eensaal  moath.  He  ambles  throagh  the  crowd, 
and  by  a  saooeMioo  of  leaps  and  bounds,  is  soon  "on 
tho  traok"  for  bosin^n.  "Yes,  dear  ladiee,  yoa  will 
make  a  oharmiiiK  picture,  and  if  anjniaiicando  joajaetioe 
I  oan,  with  tbe  qniokeat  and  the  largaet  leng  on  tbe  beach  : 
•oqnick,ladiet ;  Icaoicarcelj  open  and  Bhot  her  fast  enough, 
and  I  am  tbe  only  one  who  can  take  a  Melaltika  pictnte  by 
the  new  inBtantsneont  proceea.  None  of  tbe  poitraiti  here, 
ladies,  which  fade  before  you  leaye  the  barrow,  but  all  taken 
by  tbe  last  pateot,  which  never  fades.  Thank  you,  dear 
ladies ;  this  way,  uad«r  the  abadow  of  the  boat,  and  all  the 
whole  lot  for  a  ehillicg  1" 

Faanng  a  variety  of  sweet  atalls,  oake  stalls,  try-your- 
weight atalla,  nut  stalls,  fish  stalls,  <■  photographic  artist" 
stalls,  each  with  Sag  all  Sjing,  beliald  the  geotleman  who 
tells  your  bumps,  sagacionely  dilating  on  the  pbrenologieal 
derelopmentolMr.  Jenkins  of  London,  Mr.  J.  perched  aloft 
in  a  cbair  on  a  raised  pUtform  in  full  view  ot  the  jeering 
crowd,  while  Mrs.  J.,  who  is  listeniog  in  rapt  attention  to 
this  unfolding  ot  the  hidden  life  of  her  lord,  is  joccUrly 
adriaed  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  for  the  gentleman  might  be 
trusted  anywhere,  so  differently  constitnted  to  the  last  case 
that  A«  could  not  go  astray.  Mr.  Jenkins  looks  somewhat 
abaahed  at  this  proclamation  of  his  marital  fldelity,  bnt 
Mrs.  Jenkins  regards  with  triumph  the  face  ot  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins,  wife  of  aforesaid  last  case,  who  was  prononnoed  sc 
emphatically  a  ladies'  man.  The  crowd  thickens,  in. 
tereat  inoretaes  in  the  possibility  of  scandal,  and  the 
"touts"  from  the  TMiooa  "  photographic  artists "  ply 
their  Tooation  with  tedonbled  energy. 

Dnwardapartthehappy  family  of  oata,  rate,  birds,  beasts, 
and  flahaa,  on  past  the  monkeys—"  and  you  will  be  carefiH 
not  to  pUy  with  them  to-day,  ladies,  for  they  are  yery 
•avage  '—and  the  centre  of  interest  tor  cockneydomont  for 
enjoyment  is  reached,  a  circular  Brraugement  of  cbaiis  sur- 
rounding a  platform  on  which  disport  themsclvM  the  oomic 
Bingert.  Here,  in  full  blast  of  choral  strains  from  husky 
throats  that  Clara  ia  to  come  out  to-night  and  keep  her  ap- 
pointment on  aooount  of  the  brightness  of  the  firmament 
firstly  attiring  herself  in  hat  and  jacket,  and  lulling 
roatwnal  solicitude  by  tbe  platitude  she  will  not  be 
long.  It  is  amidat  tbe  din  of  a  noiae  sooh  as  this  the 
"Professor  drives  a  roaring  trade  when  not  too  far 
advanced  in  intoxication  to  hinder  tbe  performance  of  his 
work.  Of  course,  he  is  a  "photographic  artist"-  he 
wears  a  full  beard,  ho  would  be  too  lazy  to  shave  ■ 
he  IS  unwashed,  Uiat  ia  to  say,  his  facial'  hne  U  of 
tbe  aame  dusky  tint  as  his  fringed  and  rumpled  collar  and 
what  IS  left  of  the  cuffs  of  his— possibly  once  white— shirt  ■ 
he  IS  a  abort,  thick-set  man,  with  hair  of  the  popular 
ginger  hoe ;  and  equally,  of  course,  his  handa  look 
as  though  they  had  never  been  cleansed  since  a  very  early 
period  ot  his  existence.  Surely,  never  was  seen  auoh  a 
heterogenoouacoUeetionofbrokeu-downcameraa,  mounted 
on  diminutive  and  rickety  tripods,  as  here  assembled,  and 
the  visitors  seem  to  enjoy  being  plagued  by  having  these 
Z^'"*n^"^**^  ;*  *^"'  ""Pe-^y  ^  tbe  thick  of  the 
crowd.  The  light  from  tbe  heavens  is  brUliant  to  excess, 
and  the  light  reOvcted  from  the  sea  eqnally  so.  It  u  hot 
OTerywhero-dreadfuUy  hot  It  U,tben,  small  wonder  that 
with  no  shade,  except  that  proonrsble  from  boat«  on  the 
fteach,  tho  "photographic  ariiata"  turn  ont  some  rather 
fwoaons  expreMious  when  anything  Uke  a  face  is  visible  on 
tfie  plate,  and  when  there  is  not  a  face  to  be  aeen,  it  is 
always  the  effect  otpturing  eloud— bat  it  wiU  dru  all  right, 
bellBTo me  1    The  more f«rocioat  tbe  glance,  tbe  morethe  I 


people  aeem  to  enjoy  it ;  and  the  more  readily  tbe  pnrfMsw 

Soeketa  his  shilbnga— now  from  a  donkey '  group,  now 
-om  a  spooDy  couple  who  fancy  they  are  nnobeeired, 
here  from  a  family  party  of  a  dozen  of  all  ages,  with  a 
portly  and  pompooa  pater  posing  aa  the  author  aud  being 
of  it  all,  and  there  from  A  group  ot  b  ire -legged  boys  and 
girls  eogaifed  in  the  happiest  of  all  childish  occupations — 
that  of  making  dirt  pies  in  the  sand. 

Tonder  is  a  more  pretentious  arrangement,  which  baa 
had  the  distincruiahed  bononr  of  being  engraved  among 
tbe  Grttphic  Skeichet  of  Yoa^moulh  as  a  "  beaoh  atadio,"  a 
sort  of  private  omnibus  converted  into  a  dark-room  for 
collodion  work ;  hut  age  and  ose  hare  played  havoc  with 
it,  and  it  seem*  to  stand  se  amemento  of  fallen  greatneos, 
and  indifferent  to  the  rollicking  life  which  teems  around  it. 

Uf  a  different  class  is  the  Australian,  a  short,  swarthy 
specimen  of  the  Colonial  artist,  and  mors  than  a  m^ch 
for  his  English  confrlTtt.,  with  bis  never-ceasing  chattet 
and  quick  Tepartte.  "Oh  yes,  sir,  quite  ready  for  you; 
this  way.  Now  we're  busy  ;  now  we're  doing  the  trade  1 
You  make  a  charming  photograph,  you  do,  sir!  Half  a 
moment,  ladies— always  make  a  beanttnl  picture  for  the 
ladles — ao  clear,  we  can  aee  what  you've  bad  for  dinner  I 
Here  you  are,  sir,  Iwen  waiting  for  yon  all  the  afternoon 
— beautiful  light  now,  sir.  Oh  no,  sir,  I  wooldn't  tell  a 
lie  for  the  world-I  wouldn't  do  it.  if  you've  been  im- 
posed upon,  perhaps  it's  mv  brother,  who  ia  just  like  me, 
and  the  biggest  liar  in  all  creation.  Now,  yon  little 
children,  go  home,  and  waab  your  dirty  faoea,  and  we  sh^ 
give  away  tlie  bread  aud  butter  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  This  way,  ladies,  this  way  ;  all  tbe  work  done 
here  is  for  tbebeueSt  ot  the  poor,  and  I'm  the  poorest  man 
in  the  pariah.  This  way ;  now  we're  busy.  What,  sir, 
not  like  yon — not  good-looking  enough?  Well,  yon'Q 
never  grow  any  prettier,  believe  me.  Never  mind,  I'll 
nail  it  op  on  the  barrow  ;  it  will  do  to  frighten  the  birda 
away  when  I'm  eating  my  dinner.  Good  Say,  sir,  good- 
day  ! " 


THE  SIMPLEX;"  A  CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE 
DBOPSHUITER  FOR  "BEHIND  THE  LENS." 

BT  W.  CL£HENT    WILUAHS. 

Who  baa  not  designed  an  instantaneous  shutter?  I  ven- 
ture to  think  tfapre  are  few  amateurs  of  even  a  slightly 
mechanical  turn  who  have  not  done  ao.  I  have  many,  and 
confess  to  having  wasted  many  an  hour  in  seeking  after  a 
means  of  regulating  tiie  exposure  to  decimal  parte  at  a 
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second,  and  other  flue  shaves ;  aud  it  is  astonishiiw  wbnt 
a  fascinating  power  this  liair-splitting  mania  has — u  more 
matters  than  inBtantanoous  shutters,  however.  One  day,  aa 
I  sat  brooding  over  the  problem,  a  little  voice  seemed  to 
say— "It  is  no  good  whatever  to  regulate  shutters  Oraa 
finely,  for  no  two  horses  can  be  yoked  to  the  same  cart 
unleM  they  trot  at  the  aame  apeed,  for  it  won't  wwk. 
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FirBt  regulate  the  speed  of  the  emulsion  that  coYere  the 
plate  to  a  nicety,  and  not  till  then  need  you  trouble  about 
fine  shayes  in  the  trap  that  is  to  catch  the  sua-beam/' 
And  so  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  bubble  burst 

The  shutter  I  now  rely  on  I  have  named  the  '*  Simplex," 
for  in  it  I  have  eschewed  the  use  of  all  complications  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  simple  drop-shutter,  the  novelty  being  that  it 
works  behind  the  lens,  the  advantages  of  which  are  now 
fully,  recognised.    It  screws  into  the   ordinary  lens  ilange 

Thin  brass  irop. 


To  receive  leni. 


Body  made  of  mahogany. 


ITo  screw  into  camera  front  into 
lens  flange. 


Fin  to  poll  out  to  release  drop. 


Section  of  shutter. 

attached  to  any  camera,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
alteration,  and  the  system  of  adapting  rings  will  enable 
its  being  used  with  any  lens  less  than  the  shutter  aperture. 
I  thus  use  my  shutter  from  8^  by  6^  to  12  by  10  on  differ- 
ent  cameras,  and  with  different  lenses,  the  shutter  being 
for  12  by  10.  After  the  shutter  is  screwed  to  the  camera, 
the  lens  is  screwed  into  the  shutter. 

This  shutter  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  lens  cap 
altogether,  for  it  is  only  needful  to  turn  the  shutter  from 
the  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position,  to  allow  of  any  length 
of  exposure  being  given,  by  simply  sliding  the  drop  of  the 
shutter  by  hand,  to  open  or  shut,  timing  by  the  watch  to 
suit,  the  cap  thus  being  always  dispensed  with. 

A  little  loore  pin  attached  to  a  piece  of  string,  piercing 
and  oroaaing  the  slot  under  the  drop,  will  hold  the  drop  up 
till  the  moment  of  exposure  arrives.  Another  hole,  pierc- 
ing the  shutter  over  the  lens,  allows  of  the  pin  being  in- 
serted tbroueh  the  drop-shutter  aperture  when  it  is 
necessary  to  lower  the  drop  for  focussing,  the  pin  thus 
holding  it  in  its  half-way  place. 

The  drop  is  made  of  hardened  sheet  brass,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  slot  in  which  it  slides  being  as  thin  as  possible,  the 
weight  of  such  a  drop  giving  ample  speed  for  taking  break- 
ing wares  and  passing  vessels  in  the  foreground.  There 
is  another  advantage,  while  on  this  topic,  in  consequence 
of  the  shutter  working  behind  the  bns.  In  addition  to 
the  full  power  of  the  lens  being  thus  ensured,  the  drop, 
contrary  to  when  working  in  front  of  the  lens,  uncovers 
the  foreground  or  picture  portion  of  the  plate  first,  and 
so  the  moving  object  is  caught  and  disposed  of  the  instant 
the  drop  is  released. 

I  hare  proved  it  to  be  light-tight,  and  a  safe  contri- 
vance to  have  fixed  permanently  to  the  camera  for  all 
purposes,  having  worked  it  at  the  seaside  for  many  days 
dnnnff  the  past  summer,  with  the  lens  in  the  sun^s  eye, 
and  the  plate  unprotested  for  long  periods  while  waiting 
for  a  good  shot.  For  those  who  would  make  it  a  perma- 
nent part  of  camera,  no  extra  flanges  are  needful ;  the 
camera  front  would  form  the  back  of  slot  for  drop  to  work 
io,  and  the  whole  projection  need  then  only  oe  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  camera.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
say  of  this  drop-shutter,  that,  coming  as  it  does  against  the 
front  of  camera,  wind  has  no  effect  upon  it ;  wind  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  use  of  shutters  when  placed  in  front 
of  lens. 

My  abutter  only  cott  a  few  shillings. 


LiQUT.    By  P.   G.  Tait,   M.A.     (Edinburgh:  Adam  and 

Charles  Black,) 
We  have  here  a  sound  working  text  or  class  book,   no 
attempt  being  made  to  unduly  popularize  the  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  find  but  little  which  need  offer  any 
difiiculty  to  a  person  of  average  education. 

The  introductory  or  historical  chapter  interests  us. 
After  having  drawn  a  parallel  between  light  and  sound,  the 
author  traces  up  the  birth  of  the  science  of  optics  since  the 
time  when  Aristotle  seriously  asked,  *'  What  is  darkness?  " 
The  publication  of  Ptolemy's  great  work  on  Optics  in  the 
second  century  marks  the  first  era  in  the  exact  study  of  the 
subject,  and  includes  measurements  of  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction ;  although  the  trigonometrical  relations 
between  these  were  not  discovered  until  a  millennium  and 
a-half  had  passed.  Alhazen  or  El  Hasan,  who  wrote  his 
text-book  in  Arabic  during  the  twelfth  century,  was  almost 
the  sole  optical  authority  during  a  dark  period  of  five 
hundred  years.  Alhazen  founded  bis  work  on  that  of 
Ptolemy,  but  added  a  treatise  on  the  eye.  He  showed 
how  it  is  we  see  but  one  image  with  the  two  eyes,  and 
pointed  out  how  it  is  that  we  see,  even  the  smallest  object, 
by  a  pencil  or  bundle  of  diverging  rays,  and  not,  as  had 
been  supposed,  by  a  single  ray.  Many  points  relating  to 
astronomical  optics  were  also  elucidated  by  Alhazen. 

The  author  does  not  treat  much  on  points  bearing  very 
directly  upon  photography,  but  refers  rather  vaguely  to 
the  actinic  rays  as  being  merely  vibrations  too  rapid  to 
affect  the  eyes;  and  in  speaking  of  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  motion, 
through  the  agency  of  the  wheel  of  life,  refers  to  the 
photographs  ot  the  trotting  horses ;  but  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  Mr.  Muy bridge,  who,  by  his  indefatigable 
labour,  realised  a  substantial  advance  in  photography  as 
applied  to  science.  We  sought  in  vain  for  photography, 
photograph,  or  any  similar  word  in  the  index. 

All  About  Derbyshire.  By  Edward  Bradbury.  With 
twelve  Platinotype  Illustrations  by  Richard  Keen^. 
(London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall^  ^  Co, ;  herhy :  Keene.) 
The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Keeue  has  given  us  a  charming  book 
treating  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  districts  in  Great 
Britain.  Indeed,  we  have  already  had  a  word  or  two  to  say 
regarding  the  work,  and  are  pleased  to.  now  find  that  a 
fresh  issue  is  required.  The  application  of  Platinotype 
priniing  to  book  illustration  may  be  looked  on  as  a  happy 
one,  for  the  soft  character  and  cold  tone  of  these  pictures 
render  them  eminently  suited  for  the  purpose.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  see  no  more  new  books  illustrated  with 
silver  prints,  as  who  can  look  on  a  faded  book  illustration 
without  regretting  that  such  an  enduring  reproach  against 
photography  should  be  stored  up  in  so  many  libraries?  It 
is,  indeed,  diflicult  to  suppose  that  any  photo-engraving 
or  collotype  method  could  so  perfectly  render  the 
splendid  effects  of  hazy  dietance  in  &ir.  Keene's  attrac- 
tive picture  of  '^  Misty  Morning  in  Ashwood  Dale.*' 
*^  Goyt's  Bridge  **  is  a  study  which  must  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appreciated,  the  effect  of  the  broken  water  strea#niDg  oyer 
the  rocky  bed  being  delightful.  The  "Runic  Cross  in 
Eyam  Churchyard''  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  a 
wood-cut  of  a  similar  subject  placed  opposite  to  it,  and 
suggests  the  hope  that,  in  a  future  edition,  Mr.  Keene  may 
see  his  way  to  replacing  the  whole  of  the  wood-outs  by 
permanent  photographs. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  literary  met  its  of  the  book, 
although  it  has  many ;  but  we  find  that  it  opens  with  the 
usual  lament  of  the  English  guide-book  writer — that  home 
beauties  are  neglected  for  Switzerland.  This  is  certainly 
true,  and  will  be  so  as  lon^  as  economy  is  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland.  We  have  distinct  recollections  of  the  relative 
cost  of  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  Switzerland,  and  that  of  a 
similar  time  in  the  holiday  resorts  of  Derbyshire. 
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Sutu, 

Th«re  kre  fewer  aotnal  mAoatactDten  of  gelatine  pUtea 
than  ii  ordianrily  ■□pposed,  «■  moat  of  thoM  irbo  piofeu 
an  j  oall  themael*M  maker*  are  merelf  dealers.  lodecd, 
Doold  mentioa  oaa  proTiocial  dry  plate  worka  which  eappliea 
no  leu  thao  six  profened  makers.  Or,  to  pnt  the  matter 
mora  coacilely,  the  weaker  are  being  oasted  bjlheetronger ; 
and  onl7  those  who  can  sncceurallv  battle  with  noforceeeD 
diffioalties  maj  hope  to  aDTTiTe, 

Still,  we  bear  of  a  new  plate  works  beiog  establisbed  at 
Vienna,  in  whioh  Plenei's  method  is  to  be  adopted.  Herr 
Lowe  takes  the  boiiness  control,  while  Ut.  Eder  acts  as 
eoientifia  adriser',  and  Mr.   Flensr  ie  tecbnioal  director  for 

Is  it  neceesary  to  remind  onr  readers  that  Mr.  Flener's 
method  ooneists  in  separatinft  the  senutiTe  eoDsUtaent  of  aa 
emnlsion  I17  means  of  ■  oentrifngal  maohine,  and  mixing  it 
with  fresh  gelatine  ? 

"  Teke  a  larger  pieoe  of  bamboo  and  roll  Dp  the  prints 
inside,"  saja  a  oorreapondent  who  read  onr  note  of  lait  wei 
"I  hare  receired  prints  from  China  whioh  were  packed 
this  waj,  and  they  were  quite  nniojnred."    Bad  as  bamboo 
may  be  when  osed  as  a  toller  tot  print*,  it  evidently  makes 
an  ftdmirable  proteotire  oaung. 

I'here  are,  appsrentlj,  some  photographers  who  pan 
their  time'In  inspectinK  atadios  to  let,  A  friend  wbo  has 
had  the  letting  of  a  etndio  some  fonr  times  in  fire  years, 
has  had  one  applicant  call  npou  him  on  each  occasion.  The 
odd  part  is  that  the  applicant  nerer  can  remember  he  has 
seen  the  Btadio  before.  Fonr  separate  times  has  he 
inapected  the  pUoe,  and  four  times  has  he  said  it  would  not 
quite  suit;  tlor  friend  firmly  believes  that  if  he  were  to 
adverlise  the  nme  stadioto-morrow,  the  first  answer 
would  be  from  this  indiridual  ■■  on  the  look  oot,"  to  nse 
his  own  words,  "  for  a  stndio." 

Few  spectnMcopists  would  now  think  of  relying  on  the  nyt 
for  reoording  and  mapping  oat  lines,  the  work  being  done 
somnch  better  and  more  rapidly  by  the  camera. 


A  small  Fleteher's  gas  fnmaoe,  a  pair  of  jsveller'i  tolls, 
apporatna  for  eleotrotyping  in  iron  or  nickel,  and  the  small- 
eat  sia^  hydranlio  prase,  wonld  oompriie  all  the  plant  re< 
qniied  for  making  both  the  dies  and  tokens. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  "precions"  metals,  gold, 
ailrer,  and  platinnm,  shootd  be  so  essential  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  arichminaof  the 
Utter  metal  baa  been  discovered  in  the  Thames  gold  district 
of  New  Zaaland.  The  melal  is  exceptionally  pare,  and 
crystal  liaed  in  octahedrs. 

le  may  look  npon  the  tripod  stand  u  the  most  no- 
manigcable  article  with  which  the  photo-tticydist  is  en- 
dnmbered,  bnt  no  tripod  need  be  taken  if  a  suitable  clip  ia 
to  attach   the  camera  lo  one  of  the  large    wheela, 

:rs.  lAnoaslet  and  Son,  of  Birmingham,  send  nt  theanh- 
joined  sketob,  and  we  oan  readily  believe  that  snch  «  cbiap 


The  recent  researches  of  Liveing  and  Dewar  illastrate  tko 
volne  of  this  application  of  the  camera.  When  an  ex- 
plosive Bviitaie  of  oxygen  and  hydri^en  ia  fired  in  a  close 
vessel,  the  flash  naoally  gives  a  apeotmm  oorreaponding  to 
the  material  of  the  veasel  need,  and  in  the  case  of  an  iron 
vessel  with  a  qnorlz  window,  no  less  than  sixty  iron  lin«S 
were  reoorded  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  photographer  wbo  makes  his  own  chloride  of  gold 
will  no  longer  dissolve  half  aovereingns  if  the  proposed  nine 
shilling  token  take  the  place  of  the  coin;  bnt  a  more 
«ei4oH  fraud  on  the  revenne  woald  be  the  mannhotnre  of  tbe 
nine  skilling  token,  a  branch  of  indoatry  which  might  be 
earned  on  in  any  photo-experimentalist's  laboratory. 


is  represented,  may  be  very  osefnl  to  otben  besides  photo- 
cyclists,  as  the  dips  may  be  fixed  to  a  fence,  ohair,  ot  ersn 
the  window-frame  of  a  carriage.  Indeed,  it  maybe  nond 
under  many  mronmstances  when  a  tripod  wonld  be  oat  of 
the  qnestion. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  scientific  society  requiriog  a 
capital  expenditure  of  £10,000,  and  an  income  of  not  lea 
than  £1,600  pel  annom,  is  an  original  one;  buttbeouioas 
part  abont  the  prospectus  of  tbe  "  Marine  Biolagiaal 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  is  tbe  lavish  maaim 
in  which  the  honours  of  the  Booiety  are  to  be  conferred  npon 
those  who  subscribe  liberally.    A  donor  of  £500ornpwa(da 

to  be  a  governor  and  permanent  member  of  the  Oooasil, 
while  one  giving  £100  beoomes  a  founder   or  menbw  for 
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life.  To  giTO  £1  l8.  per  aDOQin  merely  ooDStitntes  one  an 
**Annaal  Babsorib.^r."  Mr.  Frank  Orisp  is  treasarer,  and 
the  office  is  at  Barlington  Hoaae. 


The  idea  of  organizing  a  naturalist^s  exchange  post,  now 
under  discassion  in  Ganala,  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  saggested  that  the  scheme  mpght  even 
extend  to  the  whole  of  the  postal  union. 


Careless  packing  of  negatives  having  led  to  a  regu- 
lation forbidding  the  sending  of  filass  by  letter  or  book- 
post,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  thatthe  authorities  hesitate 
to  encourage  the  sending  of  parcels  which  may  contain 
noxious  insects,  snakes,  or  bottles  with  pond-life  speci- 
mens. 


Notwithatanding  the  regulations,  many  negatives  are 
sent  to  us  by  post  When  merely  placed  between  mill- 
boards or  thin  slabs  of  wood,  they  are  almost  invariably 
broken ;  but  when  a  negative  is  sent  in  a  box  about  an 
inch  deep,  and  is  well  packed  with  braa  or  saw- dust,  an 
accident  ia  rare. 


A  regenerative  burner  for  gas,  which  gives  about  four 
times  as  much  light  as  when  the  gas  is  burned  in  the  usual 
way,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Wenham.  The  advantage 
on  the  score  of  economy  is  obvious,  but  as  less  gas  is 
burned,  the  total  heating  effect  is  proportionally 
diminished. 


A  firm  in  Chicago  announces  their  intention  of  conduct- 
ing their  business  in  a  different  way  from  that  of  most 
other  galleries.  They  intend  to  furnish  finished  proofs,  and 
not  ask  any  payment  until  the  sitter  is  first  satisfied  with  tht- 
proofs.  The  Chicago  Eye  considers  this  will  *<  cause  them 
lots  of  trouble  and  loss  of  money."    Highly  probable. 


The  magnesium  light  for  portraiture  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  artificial  lights  to  use,  as  the  apparatus  re- 
quired is  of  the  cheapest  description.  No  difficulty  is 
likely  to  occur  in  working  by  the  method  described  on 
page  347,  except  from  a  possible  accumulation  of  fumes  in 
the  apartment.  Of  course  the  burning  of  the  magnesium 
should  be  performed  as  near  the  fire-place  as  practicable, 
and  a  good  fire  materitilly  assists  by  creating  a  strong 
draught. 

The  high  price  of  magnesium  shows  no  sign  of  reduction, 
as  the  price  of  the  wire  has  been  twelve  shillings  an  ounce 
for  over  fifteen  years ;  but  the  dust  can  be  had  for  seven 
BhiUings.  Chemists  have  often  promised  ns  cheap  magne- 
sium and  cheap  alnmininm,  but  the  promises  have  come  to 
nothing. 

The  secretary  of  the  Illioois  Fhotographic  Association 
Has  a  pleasant  way  of  putting  matters.  According  to  an 
American  journal  he  **  informs  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  aUfooh 
iAse  Aim,  that  no  notice  of  his  communioation  or  others  of 


same  tenor  will  be  noticed  or  read  to  the  Society."    Neat, 
if  not  complimentary. 


How  best  to  manipulate  the  pyro,  is  a  question  often 
a«ked.  This  is  what  Mr.  England  says :— **  Dissolve  one 
ounce  in  four  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  measure  the 
solution  out  with  a  dropping  tube.  Many  fail  with 
'ilcoholic  solution  because  they  use  ordinary  spirit;  'but  if 
the  alcohol  is  absolute,  the  preparation  will  keep  well.^^ 


When  half-plates  are  ordered,  glasses  6^  by  4}  are  gene* 
rally  meant ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  old 
or  legitimate  half-plate  (6}  by  4^)  is  required.  Much 
trouble  and  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  calling  the 
umaller  size  simply  '*  half-plate "  rather  than  *' double 
quarter"  or  ''semi -whole,"  and  the  designation,  ''extra 
half-plate,"  would  clearly  indicate  the  6}  by  4}  plate. 


Let  ns  give  an  instance  of  the  desirability  of  a  uniform 
rule.  A.  orders  a  gross  of  half-plates,  and  the  extra  half 
plate  is  sent  as  being  the  siae  more  ordinarily  asked  for  ;  but 
as  A.  required  the  legitimate  half-plate,  he  proceeded  to  cut 
down  the  plates,  and  in  doing  so  fogged  them.  He,  how- 
ever, was  unaware  of  this,  and  made  a  claim  on  account  of 
bad  plates,  but  as  part  of  the  outline  of  the  cutting-guide 
was  im pressed  on  each,  it  became  evident  that  A.  was  at 
Cault  He  therefore  lost  his  plates,  and  had  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  an  arbitration. 


The  -other  day  Mr. '  Cobb  showed  us  the  camera- 
stand  he  used  for  his  celebrated  pictures  of  Londoif  taken 
from  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  table- 
top,  one  edge  of  which  is  strapped  to  the  edge  of  the 
(.mnibus  rail,  while  a  single  leg,  adjustable  as  to  length, 
serves  to  Steady  it.  The  table-top  consists  of  three  thick- 
nesses of  wood,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  rotary  movement  on  a 
central  pin,  and  a  hinge  action  of  the  upper  board. 


Enlargements  upon  canvas  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  portrait- 
painting  are  sometimes  objected  to  by  the  artist,  because  of 
the  dark  outlines  printed  by  photography.  A  painter  ia 
used  to  black  outlines,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  made  by 
charcoal,  which  are  easily  removed  where  unnecessary* 
But  the  lines  printed  by  photography  cannot  thus 
be  removed,  at  any  rate  without  difficulty,  and  some- 
times they  are  not  easy  to  cover  up  by  pigments.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  in  Paris 
there  are  painters  who  prefer  to  sketch  the  photograph io 
outline  themselves  in  charcoal,  throwing  a  lantern  enlargt* 
ment  from  a  small  clichd  upon  their  canvas. 


The  plan  haj  the  two-fold  advantage  that  you  do  not 
sketch  in  any  photographic  trait  that  the  artist  thinks  is 
best  left  out,  while,  again,  the  canvas  has  not  undergone 
any  process,  and  its  surface  is  that  which  the  painter  pre- 
fers. A  good  paraffin  lantern  gives  plenty  of  light  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  painter  has  simply  to  darken  his  studio 
whenever  he  desires  to  study  his  photograph.    The  pla?^ 
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nmjr  b«  Id  aw  by  our  Bogllah  portnit  paiotan,  but  we 
bsTe  not  beKid  of  thq  fact. 

Ilie  demand  for  glau  tKnipannoies  for  the  itoreOMOpe 
)■  not  M  great  a«  it  wu,  Tha  oharming  prodnatiom  of 
BrasM  and  of  Fsirier  et  Soaliei,  cmtlj  «<  thsj  were,  foood 
miDj  paioIiaHrB.  Bat  tbey  aieteldom  Hen  sow,  like  the 
bMotifnl  albomoD  printing  piooen  bj  wbiob  they  vere  pra- 
dnoed.  SonlieT  wai  a  noted  painter,  as  wall  aa  pbotogiapber 
— nay,  laoceaafal  ai  be  wag,  be  never  b^d  hii  whole  heart 
in  photography — and  hs  pitted  with  hii  intaieit  in  the 
beantifnl  glut  ilidea,  as  our  teadera  know,  to  M.  Lion 
Lery.  UafoitDO&telj,  a  large  namber  of  the  negatirea  were 
deatroyed  by  Gie  at  the  lime  bf  the  Commnne,  and  were 
(o  a  large  extent  irt«plaoeabIe. 


through  wbioh  ii  pused  the  doubls  [Hnbn  ;  working  in  mitaUe 
racks  attached  to  the  cradle  whioh  eia  thni  be  adjurtad  hj 
dmpl;  moving  either  of  the  pinion  head*  ;  the  racks  are  Sud 
to  uie  cradia,  one  on  web  ude.  The  oradle  can  alao  be  worked 
by  meaoB  of  a  aoraw,  pin,  or  olunp,  aod  eao  also  be  fixed  b^ 
cUmp  or  other  futaniog.  The  camera  out  be  fixed  on  thia 
cradle  either  horiioatally  or  verticslly  by  meaoa  of  a  apriog 
,  nut,  bolt,  or  an;  other  conTeniBot  meani,  aod  can  tboa  be 
.  to  swing  in  any  directjoa.  The  front  of  the  camera  ran 
also  either  be  fixed  or  mida  runonUe  to  any  part  of  the  bMe- 
board,  and  the  bellow*  alao  is  lo  arranged  that  it  will  revolve  on 
the  front,  or  can  bo  taken  oat  and  turned  in  any  direction,  "nto 
iwiog  cradle  can  be  adapted  to  acf  ordinary  oamera. 

The  final  spedflcatjon  indiutee  m  detail  the  method  Of  oon- 
itructing  the  douMa  wring  back,  and  it  aooompaniad  by  tan 
drawings.  ^ 
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Applloatioii  fbr  Iietters  Fatant, 
T87i.  Hkbebt  Johh  Haddan,  of  the  Arm  of  Herbert  and 
Company,  Patent  Agenta,  67,  Strand,  Westminitar,  Civil 
Engineer,  for  "  ImpravementB  in  the  production  of  printing 
plates  or  blocks  by  idiotogmibic  means." — A.  communication 
to  him  bom  abroad  1^  Eauraics  SiFrsATa,  Giadba^, 
Oennanr.— Dated  20th  May,  lS8i. 

ITotiaea  of  Axoandmant. 
.fal  the  matter  of  Letters  Patent  granted  to  RlCHABC  BbOwh  , 

BOBBKC  WiLLUH  BiaKls,  and  JoflBFB  BiLb,  on  the   IStb 

March,  1888,  No.  1380. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  leave  baa  been  granted  to  the 
said  RicUABD  Browk,  Bobrt  William  Babhib,  and  JoaspK 
Bell  to  amend  the  SpecifioaUon  filed  in  pnraaance  of  the  said 
Latteia  Patent  in  the  raacner  set  forth  in  the  Official  Joomala  of 
the  Patent  Office,  publiahed  OD  tbe  let  and  4th  April,  1884 
pages  10Q2  and  1093  respectively ;  and  that  tha  said  apecifica- 
tion  haa  been  amended  aooordingly.— Dated  this  22nd  Hay, 
1834. 
-In  the  matter  of  tha  qiplioation  for  Letters  Patent-ntada  by 

OaoBOB  DoacAH  Hacdoooald,  No.  416,  Dated  2nd  Januiry,; 

1884. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  leave  has  been  granted  lo  the  said 
Gbobob  Duhoah  Macdottqald  to  amend  the  specifleation  ae-' 
companying  the  sud  application  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
Official  Journal  Of  the  Patent  Offloa  of  the  llth  April,  IB84,  page 
llSS,  and  that  the  said  speoifteatian  has  been  amended  ac- 
oordingly.— Dated  this  SZnd  May,  1881. 

Speoifio&tion  PuliUshed  during  tha  Weak. 
1898.  CaAXLU  Saxm  aad  John  James  HuimiB,  both  of  SO, 
Cranboum  Street,  L>eicester  Square,  in  the  coonty  of  Middle* 
sex,  Photograpbie  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  for  "Improve' 
nants  in  uie  oonatmotian  of  photographic  camecai."  iVo- 
vitioHoi  ipeet^M'ion, 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  render  oamaraB  adjustable  in 
a  superior  manner,  and  1a  afibrd  iooreaaad  fsoilitiea  for  workiog 
thesame.  In  earrying  ont  our  Inrenliun,  we  so  mount  the  cradle 
_  that  it  can  be  plaoed  at  any  put  of  the  base-board  and  at  any 
'  aagla  thereto  Uiat  may  be  required.  The  camera  can  be  fixed 
upon  the  cradle  either  hoiiiontall^  or  vertically.  We  use  either 
a  rigid  base-board,  or  one  extending  and  foldmg  utber  at  tbfl 
front  or  bank  by  meaiu  of  sersw,  ra^  or  clamp ;  upon  iJus  base- 
board is  plaoed  the  <xadle  or  daabl»«olion  awing.  The  cradle 
can  be  auda  ot  rither  one  or  more  necea  of  wood  working  on  a 
eentn or  otherwise  ;  thatoppieoeof  wood  beiogalighily  rounded 
nndanMath  and  working  on  a  [nvot,  bill,  or  bj^-and-ioeket.  To 
■  fceiKtate  the  loekin^  ind  swinging  of  the  cradle  we  u*e  a  donUs 
aetion  raok-SBd-pimoD  movement,  one  pinion  working  through 
the  head  of  tha  other  ;  this  is  arranged  in  the  following  manni  r^ 
via.  ^— (iere  is  (bead  tm  each  idde  of  tha  bottotn  board  of  tha 
ondle  a  piece  of  fansa  with  a  slot 


FUMING    TUB    SILVERED    PAl'EB    WITH 
AMMONIA. 

BT  DR.  FAUI-  E,  LIESGfi.UIG. 

Tms  oMration  is  not  exactly  essential— indeed,  it  ia  gaoo- 
nlly  dispensed  with— but  by  adopting  it  the  following  ad- 
vantages are  lealimd.  The  printing  i»  more  rapid  ^d 
more  brilliant,  while  the  picturea  tone  more  readi.y.  Ha 
who  will  profit  by  the  advantagee  mnst  not  mind  the 
■mall  labonr  involved  in  toning,  and  should  take  a  wooden 
box  of  the  reqaired  aiae,  and  mast  provide  it  with  a 
properly-hinged  and  well-fitting  cover,  Abont  six  inches 
from  the  bottom  is  to  be  fitted  a  perforsted  board,  M 
shown  in  the  drawing,  only  it  ii  well  to  make  more  holes 
in  it  Hian  are  indicated  by  the  sketch,  exoepl»ng  in  the 
oentntl  portion.  Under  this  fsUe  bottom  a  drawer  ia 
plaoed,  a  portion  of  Iha  front  ot  the  box  being  ant  away 


for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  ia  placed  a  siacer  containing 
strong  ammonia.  The  paper  must  be  qnita  dry,  bnt  as  in 
this  oondition  it  tends  to  roll  np,  it  is  oa  well  to  attach  a 
wood  slat  to  the  lower  edge  of  each  sheet,  by  means  of 
two  American  clips.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  box  k 
nnmber  of  crosa-bara,  upon  which  the  sheets  can  be  olipMd 
or  pinned,  are  provided.  These  may  be  abont  three  Inohetf 
apart.  ^ 

The  sheets  may  remain  between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  fuming  box ;  bnt  a  longer  time  is  required  if  it  has 
been  sensitized  upon  an  acid  bath  than  npon  a  nentral  one, 
and  in  winter  a  longer  time  ia  reqnitea  than  in  summer. 
It  Is  also  well  to  fume  longer  in  bright  weather  tiutn  in 

"  and  also  whan  weak  nega^Tes  are  to  be  printed ;  uid 
'    teude  to  make  tiie  paper  «  uw*  imp,  it 


n." 


THE  PHOTOGUAPfflO  KET8. 
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ii  n«ceMarf  in  wet  weather  to  re-drj  the  paper  before  I 

pUciDg  il  ID  ths  copying  frame  ;  bat  ia  dry  weather  the 
■lijjht  amannt  of  moiature  takeu  Dp  from  the  ammonia  U  ■ 
•dvac'ageoQS. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  la  advisable  to  print  a  little  j 
deeper  on  fumed  paper  than  on  unfumed  ;  and  as  the 
fumed  paper  becomes  yellow  very  soon,  it  should  be  ueed  aa 
soon  aa  practicable.  At  ihs  aame  time,  it  is  often  deelra- 
ble  to  allow  the  paper  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  that  the  excess  of  ammonia  may 
eraporate,  as  otherwise  i  ho  Tarnish  might  be  softened. — 
Littegaiig'*  "  Silbrr-drucl." 


d4T 


TAKING  A  PHOTOaaAPH  BY  THE  MAGNESIUM 

LIGHT. 
Ttsuo  portraits  at  night  by  the  electric  light  is  now  a 
matter  ol  every-day  oocuiroQae,  and  has  many  advantages, 
bat  as  KQ  Biperiment  it  i<  too  eipeniiva  for  the   amaienr 
pbotograpber  to  undetuke. 

Oar  engraving  illustrates  a  novel  and  easy  method  of 
photographing  by  the  aid  oi  the  magnesium  light.  If  a 
magDMiam  ribbon  of  a  certftin  length  be  oaed,  the  ash  will 
'     rsdrop,  and  soddenlyeztingnish  the  light. 


Tbis  difficalty  may  be  orercome  by  the  nae  of  n  ^  _ 
powder  mixed  with  fine  sand.  Upon  a  metal  or  wooden' 
rod  six  or  eight  feet  long  is  clamped  an  aloohot  soldering 
laiup  capable  of  giving  a  large  horiEontal  flame,  and  above 
it  a  fnnnel  of  tin  or  braaa  with  a  short  mouth  aboat  tbree- 
quacters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lamp  ihonid  be  quite 
close  to  the  (unnel ;  the  rod  may  be  secured  at  the  bottom 
to  any  suitable  base  of  wood  or  metal,  and  may  test  upon 
a  table  instead  of  the  floor.  A  pan  or  dish  set  upon  the 
base  will  catch  any  falling  particles. 

The  proper  focus  may  be  oblained  by  focassing  Hpon  the 
flame  of  a  candle  placed  where  the  person  is  to  sit.  The 
eba<lows  are  softened  by  reflecting  the  light  with  a  white 
muslin  screen  secured  to  a  frame,  which  may  be  tilted  at  any 
angle,  as  ahowo.     No  cap  is  nsed  on  the  lens. 

One  thimblefal  of  magnesiam  powder  is  mixed  with  two 
of  fine  sand,  with  a  spoon  or  piece  of  wood,  npoa  a  white 
sheet  of  paper. 

To  make  the  sipoaure,  the  operator,  after  fixing  the  (dttet 
in  poaition,  and  drawing  the  slide  of  the  plate-bolder,  sim- 
ply steps  np  to  the  funnel,  and  quiokly  dump*  the  magne- 
siam miitare  into  it  Ths  alcohol  lamp  sets  fire  to  the 
magneainm,  as  it,  in  falling,  comas  in  contact  with  the  flame, 
and  a  long,  brilliant,  dazzling  sheet  of  light,  lasting  for  a 
second  or  two,  is  the  reealt     Such  a  brief  exposure  is  gene- 


lallj  anEBcient.     The  duration  of  the  flame  can  he  regnlated 
by  the  addition  or  inhtraction  of  the  nia;;neeium  or  sand. 

Bhonid  a  piotnre  be  over-exposed,  the  duration  of  eipo- 
mre  a»n  be  shortened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sand  and  a 
oorreapoadiog  diminution  of  magneaiom  powder.  If  a 
laigat  aaonnt  of  magnesiam  is  nsed  in  proportion  to  the 
■and  than  that  sUted,  the  light  will  be  more  brilliant  and 
of  short  dnration.  By  varying  the  proportions  ol  the  two, 
it  ia  poaaible  to  piodooe  a  flame  of  light  from  (iz  to  lenn 
bat  in  Iwgtb, 


The  large  area  of  the  light  tends  to  diffose  the  lame, 
softens  the  shadows,  and  gives  the  pidnre  a  brilliant  effect 

By  varyingt  he  position  of  the  lightj  very  artiatio  ^sota 
of  light  and  shade  may  be  prodaoed.  The  sitter  shonld  be 
placed  BO  at  to  look  away  from  the  pmnt  where  the  light  ia 
to  appear,  in  order  that  the  daaaling  effect  of  its  iatoase 
glow  may  ba  avoided.  Unoetbe  proper  proportion  of  mag- 
neaiaB  powder  has  been  asoertained,  Mveial  expomrai  hmj 
b«  WMle  MM  after  Iha  other,  with  the  eeitainty  of  obUiniag 
good  pictaret  each  time. 
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As  an  experiment,  nothing  can  be  more  attractive  and 
entertaining  than  taking  a  photograph  at  night. — Scientific 
American. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SHEABING  STHESS  ON  A  SENSITIVE 

SALT. 

BY  CAPT.  W.  DB  W.  ABNBT  F.R.S. 

At  the  hist  meeting  of  the  Ust  session  of  the  Photographic 
Society  1  gave  a  paper  on  the  above  snhject,  which,  at  the  time, 
was  commented  upon,  both  in  the  Fh  'Tookapuic  News  and 
in  tbe  BritUh  Journal,  In  the  latter  journal  the  effect 
was  laid  to  an  abrasion  -of  tbe  film,  and  not  to  stress  on  the 
particles  of  silver  bromide.  Since  that  time  I  have  carried  on  a 
few  experiments  on  tho  subject^  the  resnlts  of  which  seem  to  point 
to  a  different  conclusion.  When  writing  paper  was  placed 
between  the  film  and  the  writing  point,  though  an  image  of  the 
markings  developed  with  apparently  no  abrasion,  yet  it  might  be 
due  to  two  causes :  one  to  organic  matter  from  the  paper  pressed 
into  the  film,  or  to  the  fact  that  an  anrasion  might  have  taken 
place  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  In  order  to  t^  what  effect 
abrasion  really  had.  a  gelatine  plate  was  marked  with  a  point,  and 
a  small  amount  oi  abrasion  could  be  seen  ;  it  was  ^en  placed  in 
water  and  soaked  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  was  placed 
near  a  hot  water  bath  till  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  had  melted, 
and  no  trace  of  any  rupture  in  the  gelatine  could  be  traced.  It 
was  next  allowed  to  set  and  dry,  and  then  developed.  Tbe 
phenomena  I  have  described  in  my  last  paper  presented  them- 
selves as  before  ;  but  a  remarkable  thing  occurred,  viz.,  that  the 
developed  writing  was  as  sharp  as  if  the  surface  had  remained 
unaltered  by  melting.  This  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
effect  was  produced  t)elow  ihe  abrasion.  To  test  this,  a  plate  was 
written  on  as  before,  and  the  gelatine  melted  to  the  very  surface 
of  the  pUte,  and  a  gentle  locking  given  to  it  to  displace  tbe 
sensitive  salt  next  the  glass.  The  gelatine  was  dlow^  to  set 
again,  and  then  developed.  In  this  experiment  the  writing  was 
thickened  and  distorted,  showing  that  the  seat  of  the  phenomenon 
had  been  reached.  I  may  remark  that  in  the  first  described 
experiments,  the  plate  was  also  rocked  when  the  surface  gelatine 
had  melted,  and  this  gave  me  an  idea  in  what  direction  further 
search  ought  to  be  made.  Tbe  destruction  of  the  writing  took 
place,  as  in  my  before  described  experiments,  by  the  application 
of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  pUte.  We  have  here,  then,  a 
further  step  in  tracking  this  curious  phenomenon  to  its  source, 
and  is  in  support  of  sheaiing  stress  exercised  on  the  sensitive  salt 
of  the  film,  as  against  mere  abrasion,  since  the  altered  sensitive 
salt  was  below  the  hhmsioii.'^Phoiographic  Journal. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Technological  Examination  for  1884,  in  Photography,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th  inst.,  at  the  various  centres 
appointed. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  were  examined  last  year  was 
larger  than  either  of  the  previous  examinations ;  about  forty 
certificates,  besides  several  medals  and  money  prizes,  being 
awarded  in  the  '*  Honours  "  and  *<  Pass  '*  grades.  We  have  good 
reason  for  say  ing  that  these  figures  will  be  considerably  augmented 
this  year ;  nearly  fifty  students  taking  photog^phio  question 
papers  in  one  centre  alone.  The  results  will  be  made  known  in 
August  next. 

The  examination  oonsistB  of  two  gradesy  Ordinary  and  Honours, 
Certificates  (first  and  second  class)  being  awarded  in  each  grade. 

Friu9. — Honours. — let  prise,  £5  and  a  silver  medal ;  2nd 
prise,  £2  and  a  bronae  medal.  Ordinary. — let  priz^,  £8  and  a 
silver  medal ;  2nd,  £3  and  a  bronse  medd  ;  8rd,  £2  and  a  bronse 
medal ;  4th,  £1  and  a  bronze  medal ;  6th,  a  bronze  medal 

The  following  are  the  instructions  and  questions  given  by 
the  examiner,  Captain  Abney,  F.R.S. 

Imiructiont, 

The  Candidate  must  confine  himself  to  one  grade  only,  the 
Ordinary,  or  Honours,  and  must  state  at  the  top  of  his  paffer  of 
answers  which  grade  he  has  selected.     He  must  not  answer 
.  questions  in  more  than  one  gxade. 

If  he  has  already  passed  in  this  subject  in  the  first  class  of  the 
Ordinary  Grade,  he  must  select  his  questisns  from  those  of  the 
Honours  Grade. 


The  number  of  the  question  must  be  placed  before  the  answer 
in  the  worked  paper. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper 

Ordinary  Grade, 

1.  In  wet-plate  photography  the  solution  of  sHver  nitrate  is 
left  on  the  sensitive  fi  m.  What  is  its  action  (1)  during  the  ex- 
posure of  the  plate,  (2)  during  development  ? 

2.  Silver  prmts  on  albumenized  paper  sometimes  appear  dead 
and  sunken  in.    To  what  causes  may  this  be  due  ? 

8.  Give  an  outline  of  the  method  of  producing  prints  by  the 
Wood  bury  type  or  the  stannotype  process. 

4.  Wishing  to  test  the  strength  of  the  silver  nitrate  bath,  I 
take  half -an-ounce  of  tbe  liquid  and  add  dilute  hydrochloric  aoid 
to  it  till  no  further  precipitate  is  formed.  After  carefully  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  and  dryingit,  the  silver  chloride  is  weighed, 
and  found  to  be  47i  grains.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  olver 
nitrate  solution  ? 

Ag  =  108 
N    =     14 
0    =    16 
a  =   86-6 
6.  Gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  in  warm  water  (1)  by  the 
action  of  light  on  bichromate  of  potash  when  mixed  with  it  and 
«lried,  and  (2)  by  tbe  addition  of  chrume  alum.    Is  there  any 
(difference  in  the  properties  of  the  gelatine  thus  rendered  in« 
soluble  ? 

6.  Describe  the  method  you  would  adopt  to  praotioally 
ascertain  the  comparative  rapidities  of  two  plates. 

7.  EzpUin  as  fully  as  you  can  the  use  of  stops  in  a  lens. 

8.  Bromide,  jodide,  and  chloride  of  silver  are  given  a  lengthened 
exposure  to  sunlight ;  (1)  in  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion ;  (2)  in  the  presence  of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda;  (8) 
dry,  after  being  thoroughly  washed.  Describe  the  appearance  <^ 
each  silver  compound  before  and  after  the  exposure  in  each  of 
the  three  experiments. 

9.  Describe  briefly  the  theory  of  the  development  of  tbe 
photographic  image  when  an  alkaline  developer  is  used. 

10.  Describe  the  production  of  a  photographic  transfer  for 
lithography. 

Honours  Chads, 

1.  State  what  you  know  regarding  the  cause,  and  the  core  for 
green  fog  in  a  gelatine  emulsion. 

2.  After  very  carefully  focussing  a  flne  engraving  on  tfaa 
focussinff  screen  of  the  camera,  a  negative  is  taken  and  found  to 
be  wanting  in  sharpness.  To  what  causes  may  this  be  due,  and 
how  should  you  ascertain  the  cause?  Can  the  defect  be 
practically  eliminated,  and  if  so,  how  ? 

8.  Describe  the  method  you  would  adopt  for  ascertaining  the 
range  of  graduation  of  a  gelatine  plate. 

4.  Plates  prepared  with  coUodio-bromide  emulsion  are  biiefij 
earoosed  in  the  presence  of  tannin,  beer,  silver  nitrate,  mercoiie 
chloride,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  potassium  nitrate  respectivelj* 
What  would  be  tbe  results  on  development  ? 

5.  Describe  Fox-Talbot's  process  for  producing  a  posatire 
instead  of  a  negative  in  the  camera,  and  state  tl^  theory  on 
which  it  depends. 

6.  Describe  the  process  you  would  employ  for  producing 
gelatine  chloride  plates,  and  the  method  you  would  adopt  fgr 
developing  them. 

7.  What  are  the  theoretical  and  practical  diaadvantagea  oC 
using  a  pin-hole  stop  in  a  lens.  ? 

8.  In  the  collodio-chloride  process,  what  part  does  the  dtrie 
acid  play  ? 

'  9.  How  should  you  practically  test  the  suitability  of  dififorent 
coloured  media  as  screens  with  wbidi  to  cover  the  window  of  the 
dark  room  ? 

10.  Is  the  light  transmitted  and  reflected  from  coloured  paper 
the  same  ?    Give  in  detail  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 


THE  IVES  ETHOXYGEN  APPARTUa 

Sir, — My  oxyhydrogen  jets  have  no  ** safety"  eon- 
triyanoes  about  them,  bat  work  perfectly  with  the  patent 
ether  satorator,  and  the  flame  never  **  snaps  **  in  diaaolr- 
ing.  The  ether  light  can  best  be  produced  with  a  jet 
haying  nnall  tubes,  small  miziDg  chamber,  and  not  yery 


Hit  so,  18S4.] 

Itrge  Aperture  tips.  The  jets  in  the  market  here  all  have 
too  large  mixing  chambere,  and  moat  of  them  too  large 
■nppi;  tubes  1  Hnl  tin  maoufaElurerB  would  mther  cod- 
demn  the  use  of  ether,  thaa  to  make  their  jeta  right  to  work 

with  it. 
1  lend  foa  &  amill   photograph  of  my  own  ditBolr- 


THB  PHOTOGRAPmO  KBPHTS. 


iog  *lew  onlfit,  which  is  onmplete  and  powerfnl,  bnl 
remackablf  oompaeK  The  steel  oxy-ojlioder  is  40  inehea 
Ugh,  and  hjlds  80  feet  of  gas  at  a  praaanre  of  320  lbs. 
to  the  aqnare  inch.  It  aervea  me  alao  as  a  stand  fgr  my 
lauterDS,  which  are  my  awa  make,  and  can  be  folded  up 
bthirej  aaaonda,  ao  Iba'  e«ch'  forma  iti  own  "  CBirying 
MWi,"  Md  meaiarea  only  5^  X  6  X  8i  inehea.  The  oon- 
deniera  are  4J  iachea  dinm'-tar,  and  th?  objeetiTea  aboat 
4  iiichfB  bick  fucoa,  wi'h  rack-and-piuion.  Ibe  tible-top 
atlaehmeiit  to  the  aylindar.  togethsr  with  both  laaterna, 
the  ether  ratnrator,  (wo  boxes  of  aliilca  (100),  and  an 
eiCTs  pair  of  objectives,  all  pack  into  a  amill  trunk. 

I  have  never  Been  any  other  oatSt  equally  powertal 
which  ooold  be  packed  in  tiHce  the  tpaoe.— Refppoifaily 
yonTS.  Fbgd.  £.  Ives. 

Philadelphia. 

THE  ILLDMINATIOS  OF  THE  BARK-ROOM. 

DaiB  Sia, — Aa  the  diaomisioD  apnn  my  paper  oo  illuniDa' 
tioti  of  tl>e  daik-room.  read  bufure  the  Phoiographio  Sooiuty 
ol  Onat  BtitaiD,  ittDd*  adj^inroud  uutil  the  next  nieeti&K 
of  the  Society,  1  ahunld  hare  prefvirsd  to  ke<p  aileot  till 
ikai  oooasion,  bat  that  an  article  iu  which  my  Dame  \r 
DentiiKiHd,  contained  in  your  last  imprenioD,  by  Mr.  C. 
BaT  Wooda,  wbo  baaezprBaaed  hia  intentioD  of  joiniDg  in 
the  diacasaian  and  of  criiioiaing  my  paper,  appaara  to  me 
to  call  foi  reply  in  the  aame  medium  aa  that  in  which  it 

■pneaia. 

la  the  article  referred  to,  "  Illnaiination  of  tha  Daik- 
room,"  page  333,  Mr.  Wooda  aay«  that  ■>  it  can  readily  be 
ahnirn  that  ihe  apectrogoopio  t«et  is  one  that  can  aafiily  be 
relied  opon,  and  ia  anpcrior  to  iho  Bomenhat  bapfasiiTil 
nmtboilii  mure  freqarDtly  adoptctl."  It  ia  rather  difficult  lo 
aee  why  the  metbud  wbicb  I  udoptHd  and  ezbibited  at  one 
of  tbe  tecbnical  nn-etingBof  the  Si^oiety  lut  Kuiamo,  and 
which  caiiaii>tcd  of  a  diiect  com^iaTitoa  of  the  lumiuouH 
affectof  oolonta  with  their  protective  pnver  upon  the  pboto- 
giaphio  plate,  ihould  be  callsd  a  hapbaaard  one.  By  IbiH 
methiid  Ihe  three  elements  to  be  oODBidered— illuminating 
power,  prottvtive  power,  and  irritating  or  comfurtabin 
character  of  iha  lights  to  be  consider' d — can  be  dirrctlji  com 
poacd  wiibont  the  com  plication  a  which  eiiene  when  using  a 
VDiely  apBctrosoopio  method.  Tha  powerfcl  tSrct,  Fui 
mstance,  of  any  of  tbe  uUra-viulet  laya  wbicb  may  pass 
through  any  given  medium  will  be  at  once  showu  by  the 
direct  ezpeiiment  method,  nbilit  to  the  eye  of  tbe  apeolto- 


acopio  obaarver  they  are  anperceired.  And  even  if  epec- 
inim  photography  be  called  ia  aid,  the  comparison  with 
photographic  illuminating  power  is  by  no  neana  so  easy  and 
precise  as  with  tbe  direct  method.  IF,  aa  Mr.  Woods  atatea, 
it  CBD  be  ao  readily  ah  own  that  tha  apectiotcopic  test 
is  realty  anperior,  be  ceituoly  baa  Dot  showa  it. 

For  the  argument  from  the  spectrnm  lo  he  sufficient  of 
itaelf,  it  would  be  neoeeaary,  in  the  firaf  place,  that  tbe  facia 
of  spectrnm  photography  sbuuM  be  established  and  beyond 
diiputs.  T bo  differences,  however,  that  t^xiul  belWHru  the 
resalla  of  diff<^tent  obeervera  show  that  ibis  ban  not  breu 
done.  To  take  ouly  tbe  diagram  wiih  wbicb  Mr.  Wooda 
illnstrales  hia  article,  he  makes  tbe  action  of  tbe  spec- 
trum upOQ  bromide  of  silver  entirely  cease  near  line  C, 
about  the  middle  of  the  red,  whereas  it  ia  generally  conceded 
that  at  least  tbe  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  has  its  photo- 
graphic effect,  tf  Ihia  diagram  were  correct,  the  queation 
oi  safety  would  indeed  he  settled,  aa  any  amount  of  red 
about  the  region  of  li  might  be  used  with  perfect  inipnaity. 

Another  difficnlty  which  occurs  when  using  tbeapeotro- 
acopic  teat,  ia  that  of  determining  tbe  relative  illuminating 
value  of  tha  diSsrent  raya.  This  difference  ol  illumieatlDg 
powera  has  indeed  commonly  bapn  ignored  whf  d  using  the 
argument  from  the  spectrum,  bat  aa  yon  have,  ia  yonr 
article  on  page  S21,  ao  poweilalty  pointed  ont  tha  abaunlily 
of  ihia  omisaion,  ic  ia  not  neceaaary  (o  aay  more  on  that  head. 

Mr.  Wooda  comnlaina  o[  "  loose  talk  "  about  '■  aappoeed 
discrepanciea  betwefQ  Bpectro'copio  evidence  and  ordinary 
practice."  I  have  never  spoken  diaparngingly  of  tha  ''evi- 
dencea"  of  the  apectroscope.  If  what  ia  called  tha  arga- 
meot  from  the  spectroscope  is  not  in  accordance  with 
observed  facts,  tbe  presumption  is  not  againut  tbe  inetiu- 
ment,  bnt  that  either  tbe  asaemed  lacla  of  speclrnm  photO' 
grapby  have  not  been  correctly  aBce[lain<-d,  or  that  the 
deductions  from  the  fncts  have  not  been  properly  made, 
Speaking  of  "  loos-^  talk,"  bowevar,  what  ia  to  be  aaid  for 
Mr.  Wooda'  peraietenoe  in  speaking  of  certain  glaFs 
that  I  employed  aa  cathedral  grveu?  Cathedral  ia  the 
name  of  a  "make"  of  glass,  aod.  aa  I  have  repeatedly 
mxDtioned.  I  seteoted  it  merely  because  it  happened  that  I 
could  not  get  at  the  time  tbe  colour  I  wanted,  a  yellow- 
green,  in  any  other  make.  Cathedral  glass  may  be  had  in 
a  great  variety  of  colunra ;  in  the  greeas  there  are  light- 

frecns  aad  dark-greena,  blue-greeua  and  yellow-greeua. 
have  given  many  patterns  of  tbe  colour  1  used, 
light  and  dark,  to  auy  photograph  era  who  have  wished 
fur  them,  and  1  ahonid  have  been  happy  to  furuiah  Ur. 
Wooda  with  a  aample  alao.  It  would  i>eeiu,  however, 
fnim  the  fact  that  iu  hia  diagram,  flg.  10,  of  what  bo  calls 
'-cathedral  green"  ahowa  a  apeetrnin  nearly  like  Na  6, 
which  be  apeaka  of  as  green  "  almost  a  blue,"  and 
very  unlike  No.  9,  a  yellow  green,  that  he  has  happened 
npon  a  piece  of  bluiah  rather  tlian  y el lowiah -green  glasa. 

In  speaking  of  *'  stained  red  "  glass,  Mr.  Wooda  aaya  that 
that  used  by  Captain  Abney  ia  stained  red  oo  one  tide  and 
yellow  on  the  oiber.  It  would  be  interesting  ta  know  what 
is  the  recogoized  name  of  glass  thus  prepared.  The  aeveral 
itampUs  that  I  have  obtained  bearing  Chance'a  printed  label 
"alained  red,"  have  been  very  much  alikp,  and  are  heavily 
stained  on  one  aide  with  eiltsr.  This  may  be  ti-sted  by  dis- 
solving a  portion  of  tbe  surface  away  with  fluoric  acid,  wben 
the  yellow  olour  oi  a  thinner  Blm  is  evident. 

In  a  former  article  on  page  214,  April  4th,  Mr.  Wooda 
gives  a  diagram  reprrai'nting  the  senaitiveneaii  of  green  bio- 
mideof  ailvei  ss  greater  to  th.-  red  ray  ol  the  apectrnm,  than 
to  tbe  yellow.  The  senritive  compuund  that  photographers 
U'e  in  gelatine  plates  has  buen  described  «a  the  green  bro- 
mide, and  if  tbii<  diagram  is  to  be  n-lied  on,  therelore, 
spectroscopic  evidence  wuuld  bo  powertully  in  favour  of 
yellow  as  the  illuminant  of  tha  laOoralory.  If  (ol  which 
there  is  no  indication  in  tbe  article)  there  ia  any  spicial 
preparation  of  green  bromide  necessary  in  order  to  produce  " 
Ibis  result,  will  Mr.  Wooda  (urniih  the  preciae  formula. 
The  value  of  a  statemant  on  a  scieatifio  subject  depends 
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upon  ito  being  Moompanied  by  the  detoils  neoeesary  for  its 
eixamination  and  TeriDcation. 

In  spite  of  the  demonstration  that  I  gave  of  the  fact  that 
green  glass  is  a  more  powerfully  protectire  supplement  to 
stained  red  than  cobalt  is,  Mr.  Woods  states  that  those  who 
work  with  the  latter  in  combination,  <*  will  be  using  that 
portion  of  the  spectrum  which  possesses  the  least  rodnciog 
power  " ;  whilst  of  the  green  he  states  that  those  who  use  it 
weaken  the  illuminating  power  of  the  light  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  they  increase  its  safety.  Mr.  Woods  has, 
by  his  own  statement  and  that  of  Captsin  Abney,  an 
extraordinary  facility  for  seeing  with  fed  light.  The 
observers  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Burton,  Mr.  J.  Cadett,  Mr.  A.  Uaddon,  and 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  all  found  that  to  them  the  combination 
of  green  and  stained  red,  that  gave  so  much  more  protection 
to  the  plate  than  the  stained  red  and  cobalt,  gave  from 
three  to  four  times  as  much  illuminating  power,  and  was  of 
more  agreeable  ohaiacter.  It  is  not  probsble  that  all  these 
gentlemen  were  exceptionally  averse  to  red,  but  would  more 
probably  represent  the  average  or  normal  state  of  vision. 

On  the  Editor's  article  on  my  paper,  1  would 
only  make  one  comment.  It  is  said  that  *^  Mr.  Debenham 
appeared  to  fail  to  make  out  a  oase  in  favour  of  yellow  light 
as  against  that  filtered  through  'stained  red'  glass,  ex- 
cept that  red  colour  is  hurtful  to  the  eyesight."  I  did  not 
endeavour  to  make  out  a  case  against  that  medium  upon 
any  other  ground;  and  for  the  reason  I  pointed  out — 
namely,  that  stained  red  is  only  a  pile  of  yellow,  I  stated 
tiiat  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  shows  as  of  about  the 
same  safety  as  another  yellow.  When  a  real  red,  such  as 
the  copper-stained  ruby,  which,  when  m  thin  layers,  shows 
still  as  red,  and  not  as  yelloiv,  is  tried  in  comparison  with 
a  yellow  light,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  is  seen  ;  and  in 
the  battle  of  yellow  light  versus  red,  it  is  certainly  a  point 
in  favour  of  the  former,  if  for  the  representative  red 
medium,  one  has  to  be  selected  which  only  appears  to  be 
red  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  a  very  thick  layer, 
and  which  is  brilliant  yellow  in  a  thinner  layer.— I  remain, 
yonrs,  &o.,  W.  E.  Debenham. 


l^tautlttnit  at  S^mtiu%. 
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A  HBBTiva  was  held  in  the  Room  attached  to  the  Gallery,  5a, 
Pall  Mallt  East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  27th  instant,  Captain  W. 
DS  W.  Abnxt,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  notable  tendency  towards  a  falling  off  as  regards  the  briUiaucy 
or  vigour  obtainable  on  gelatine  plates,  and  he  could  not  deny 
the  fact  that^  notwithstanding  much  endeavour,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  reason  of  this  falling  off!.  That 
*'  sparkle,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  which 
results  from  a  full  series  of  gradations  ranging  from  bare  glass 
to  a  sufficient  maximum  of  density,  constitutes  the  principal 
charm  of  a  photograph ;  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  ensure  this.  At  first  Mr.  Davis 
thought  that  the  tendency  towards  weakneas  might  result  from 
an  imperfect  removal  of  the  nitrate  salts  by  washing,  but  this 
was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  as  little  or  no  advantage  resulted 
from  prolonging  the  washing  beyond  the  usual  amount.  Details 
were  then  given  as  to  the  method  he  adopted  in  preparing  his 
emulsion.  The  proportion  of  gelatine  with  whioh  he  emulsified 
was  usually  eight  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  he  was  in  the  h^bit 
of  adding  twenty -two  gprains  afterwards  ;  ordinarily  he  used 
Heiorich  s  "  hard,"  although  he  had  frequently  i^ade  use  of 
other  sorts. 

The  Chairman  here  remarked  that  he  had  found  the  propor- 
tion of  gelatine  present  daring  emulsifioation  to  very  materi- 
ally influence  ike  sensitiveness ;  the  emulsion  beiog  made 
quicker  by  inoreasing  the  quantity  of  gelatine  added  in  the  first 
instance.  He  then  enquired  of  Mr.  Davis  as  to  the  colour  of  his 
usual  emulsion. 

Mr.  Davis  said  it  was  ordinarily  a  greenish-violet ;  bub  as  small 
%  quantity  ol  iodide  as  one  grain  to  the  oonoe  seemed  to  oom- 


municate  a  yellow  tint.  In  order  to  try  to  obtain  more  densitv, 
he  had  used  gallic  add,  having  found  this  reagent  very  valuable 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  collodio-albumen  pro- 
cess ;  but  no  advantage  resulted.  He  had  used  the  gallic  add 
by  Tn^^V^'"g  up  the  volume  of  the  emulsion  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion— say  2  ounces  of  the  solution  to  the  batch  of  10  ounces  of 
emulsion  ;  but  no  advantage  resulted. 

Mr.  Wabnbbke  spoke  of  the  value  of  isinglass  for  emulsion 
making,  and  said  that  it  could  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
gelatine  by  the  fact  that  it  (isinglass)  became  opalescent  when 
soaked  in  water,  the  opalescence  being  generally  accompanied  by 
a  greenish  appearance.  A  cheap  artide  is  made  in  Bussia  by 
boiling  up  all  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  fish ;  while  the  genuine 
isinglass  ia  well  known  to  be  made  only  of  the  sound  or  air- 
bladder. 

The  Chaieuan  had  met  with  instances  in  which  ordinary 
gelatine  became  opalescent  when  soaked  in  water. 

Mr.  Warnbbkb  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion,  and 
grreat  difficulty  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  two 
samples  alike,  the  ordinary  practice  being  to  order  large  batches, 
and  to  thoroughly  experiment  with  them  before  venturing  to  use 
them. 

Mr.  Davis  enquired  whether  the  bromide  of  potassium  was  to 
be  preferred  to  the  ammonium  salt  ? — and 

The  Chaibxan  said  that  the  difference  was  not  great,  but 
perhaps  the  use  of  potassium  sslt  was  conducive  to  density. 

Mr.  Davis  remarked  that  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  directions,  had 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  using  a  special  bromide,  which 
was  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  certain  shop. 

A  general  conversation  here  ensued  as  to  the  special  advan- 
tages to  be  reaUsed  by  obtainiug  special  brands  of  bromide ;  but 
it  was  subsequently  pointed  out  that  pota«8ium  bromide  may 
be  regarded  as  a  constant,  if  only  reasonable  precautions  are 
taken  to  obiain  it  in  a  pure  state,  and  it  was  stated  that  by 
adopting  the  well-known  principle  of  fractional  decomposition, 
bromine  perfectly  free  from  other  haloids  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Wabnbbkb  remarked  on  the  faet  that  German  bromine 
is  often  contaminated  with  iodine  and  chlorine. 

The  Chairuan  referred  to  a  very  ready  way  in  which  iodine 
might  be  removed  from  bromides — viz.,  by  fractional  precipita- 
tion with  silver  nitrate,  the  iodine  being,  of  course,  thrown  down 
first.  As  regards  chlorides,  they  were,  perhapv,  of  less  immedi- 
ate importance  ;  although  he  might  mention,  as  quite  an  excep- 
tional case,  that  he  had  Known  a  sample  of  bromide  of  potassium 
to  contain  one-third  or  one- fourth  of  its  weight  of  chloride. 
This  was,  however,  clearly  a  case  of  adulteration.  He  considered 
that  the  subject  of  the  purity  of  haloid  salts  was  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a  committee  of  the  Society 
formed  to  deal  with  the  question. 

The  importance  of  considering  and  duly  studying  the  condi- 
tion under  which  fine  deposits  were  obtained  was  next  referred 
to  by  the  Ohaiiman,  and  he  said  that  he  had  found,  when  dense 
images  were  obtained,  that  the  grain  was  fine  and  tolerably  regu- 
lar. A  thin-image  plate  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  and 
irregular  gprain.  It  is  a  mattw  of  importance  to  secure  a  fine 
grain  when  accurate  measurementaare  to  be  made  ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  carried  some  of  his  measurements  so 
far  as  to  recognize  the  2OO,000th  of  an  inch.  With  a  quarter- 
inch  objective,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  readings  to  the  100,000th 
of  an  inch ;  while  much  good  work  may  be  done  with  a  one-inch 
power,  but  in  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  read  beyond  a  10,000th. 

Mr.  Wabnbbke  enquired  if  any  members  had  tried  the  effect 
of  dissolving  magnenum  wire  in  the  oxalate  developer  according 
to  a  suggestion  made  by  Captain  Abney.  He  had  found  a  re- 
markable increase  of  activity  x-y  result,  and  denser  pictures  were 
obtained  than  when  the  ordinary  developer  was  used.  The 
speaker  then  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Levitski,  of 
Ht.  Petersburgb,  adds  tartaric  add  to  his  old  oxalate  devdoper» 
and  suns  it  in  tall  dear  bottles.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  fine  con- 
dition for  copying  work,  and  gives  negatives  of  great  intensity. 
Mr.  Wamerke  then  referred  to  the  use  of  the  colli^sible  melad 
tubes,  ordinarily  used  for  artist's  colours,  as  vessels  for  storing 
small  doses  of  developer,  and  indeed  many  other  photographic 
chemicals  or  preparations,  more  especially  printing  inks  for  the 
collotype  process.  Ue  also  spoke  of  a  new  accelerator  sold  by 
Carrette.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  smelling  of  acetic  acid,  and  it 
poured  over  a  plate  before  development  it  appears  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  would  have  resulted  from  a  more  prolonged  ex- 
posure. 
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A  general  convemtion  ngardiug  ibe  uae  of  the  potash  deye- 
loper  then  followed,  and  Mr.  Enolahd  said  that  he  finds  that 
pyrogallio  acid  keeps  very  much  better  if  dissoWed  in  absolute 
alcohol  than  in  spirit  of  the  usual  strength. 

London  and  P&oviifciAL  Photooiufhio  Absocutxon. 
A  ifEETiKO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursdaji  the  22nd 
inst,  Mr.  J.  H.  Harb  in  the  chair. 

A  communication  from  the  Balloon  Society  was  read,  inviting 
the  members  of  this  Society  to  attend  with  their  cameras,  to 
photograph  the  balloons  in  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  on  the 
dlst  inst. 

Mr.  A.  OowAK  showed  a  photograph  of  an  ordinary  four- 
wheeled  cab  he  had  used  as  camera-stand,  dark-room,  and 
changing-boz  combined.  By  lining  the  inside  as  well  as  cover- 
ing the  outside,  it  was  rendered  perfectly  light-tight,  one  dozen 
12  by  10  rapid  plates  being  changed  within  in  safety. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenhah  said  he  intended  showing  the  effisct  of 
a  composite  white  light,  but  was  prevented  through  breaking  one 
of  the  glasses,  so  would  defer  it  until  the  next  meeting.  He  said 
one  of  the  difficulties  met  with  when  photographing  interiors, 
was  hitting  the  proper  exposure ;  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
darelop  a  trial  plate  on  the  spot  was  very  great.  He  then  showed 
a  convenient  tent  for  changing  or  developing  plates.  This  oon- 
siftted  of  a  shallow  tin  dish,  thirteen  by  eight  inches,  as  a  base, 
a  frame  of  stout  wire,  the  same  dimensions  with  two  folding  sup- 
ports, eight  by  eight  inches,  the  whole  being  covered  with  black 
fabric,  in  which  two  sleeves  were  placed.  Mr.  Debenham  demon- 
strated the  safety  of  this  tent  by  changing  and  developing  a 
plate  ;  he  said  that  it  was  important  to  pass  a  soft  brush  freely 
over  the  pUte  during  development,  to  prevent  irregular  action, 
through  the  inability  to  watch  the  progress  of  development 
The  tent  was  large  enough  for  chamging  or  developing  half 
plates. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HeitdkrsON  considered  the  graphogenic  camera 
designed  bv  Mr.  Edwards  would  answer  well  for  testing  plates, 
especially  if  ferrous  oxalate  development  were  employed. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  Mr.  Harrison's  idea  was  a  good  one ;  he 
made  a  small  camera  for  exposing  and  developing  inch  plates  as 
a  guide,  making  the  allowance  for  lenses  of  larger  dimensions  in 
calculating  the  correct  exposure. 

Mr.  Hbndsbson  passed  round  two  plates  of  the  same  batch, 
exposed  under  the  sensitometer  for  ten  minutes,  eight  inches 
from  his  new  lamp,  the  illumination  being  the  same. 

The  genml  opinion  was,  that  one  plate  was  six  times  more 
affected  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Hbndbbson  said  he  used  a  small  paraffine  lamp,  the  light 
being  passed  through  a  disc  of  plain  glass  containing  four  sur- 
faces, and  two  plates  of  aurine  in  the  case  of  the  most  affected 
plate ;  whereas,  in  the  least  affected,  a  dififraction  grating  was 
lubstituted  for  the  plain  glass.  The  diffraction  grating  was  made 
for  him  by  Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker,  who  would  answer  any 
queries  respecttcg  it. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  enquired  how  many  lines  Messrs.  Darker 
employed  per  inch  ? 

Mr.  C.  Dabkbb  repUed  that  there  was  three  thousand  in  the 
one  shown. 

Mr.  W.  M.  AsHMAK  enquired  what  would  be  the  size  of  the 
largest  diso  and  difftaotion  grating  capable  of  employment  with 
a  larger  flame  ? 

Mr.  Da&kee  said  about  two  inches,  which  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Hbndbbbox  remarked  that  a  firm  in  Philadelphia  adv^ 
tiseddiflBraction  grating  as  large  as  five  inches. 

Mr.  C.  Bat  Woods  said  there  were  some  Roland  gratinn  at 
South  Kensington  six  inches  long  by  two  inches  broad  ;  these 
came  from  America. 

The  Chairxah  exhibited  a  rapid  shutter  for  attaching  outside 
the  lens ;  by  means  of  a  small  lever,  the  metal  diso  is  raised  and 
released  by  a  rubber  band  bemg  thrown  off,  the  disc  descending 
with  a  speed  which  is  regulated  by  the  tension  of  an  adjustable 
spring. 


consideratioD.  He  makes  a  bath  with  aboat  eqoal  parts  of  iodide 
of  potsssinm  and  iodine  dissolved  in  water,  so  as  to  make  a  solu- 
tion having  about  the  tint  qf  port  wine,  and  the  washed  plate  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  for  a  few  minutes,  a  final  rinse  in  water 
be^ng  all  that  is  then  required. 

PlOMBRT  TiSSUB  FOB  EnaMBL    PlOTiniBS   BY    PaVLOFFSKI'S 

Mbthod. — It  is  said  that  Herr  Romain  lalbot,  of  Berlin,  has  in- 
troduced into  commerce  a  pif^nent  tissue  for  making  photo- 
enamel  pictures  according  to  the  method  of  Pavloffski  (page  193). 
Lieutenant  Pavloffski  has  now  adopted  the  simpler  method  of 
snreadine  the  mixture  of  gum  and  enamel  colour  on  paper  rather 
than  a  pkte  of  metal,  and  he  prefers  to  sensitise  afterwards  instead 
of  mixing  the  bichromate  with  the  gum  in  the  first  instance.  A 
mixture  of  gum  and  pigment  is  made  precisely  as  described 
(page  193),  only  the  bichromate  is  omitted  and  less  water  is  used. 
This  gum  mixture  is  spread  evenly  on  stout  paper,  dried,  and  it 
is  sensitized  just  like  ordinary  carlnm  tissue,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  bath  containing  alcohol  m  order  to  prevent  the  dissolving  of 
the  gum.  The  following  is  the  formula :— Potassium  bichromate, 
2  piuis;  water,  60  parts;  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  60  parts.  The 
remaining  operations  are  similar  to  those  in  the  ordinary  Swan's 
carbon  process,  only  alcohol  must  be  used  when  required  to  pre- 
vent the  solution  of  the  gum.  For  coating  the  paper,  a  gnmming 
machine  may  be  used,  and  one  construct^  by  M.  E.  Bavasse,  in 
Paris,  is  recommended. 

Rbdugiko  thb  iNTEifsrrr  of  Nbgaitves. — ^Mr.  Belitaki 
makes  use  of  themenish  crystals  which  are  deposited  from  old 
oxalate  baths.  He  dissolves  8  parts  of  these  in  100  parts  of  the 
usual  hyposulphite  fixing  bath,  and  he  finds  that  if  a  recently- 
fixed  negative  is  immersed  in  this  solution,  and  meanwhile 
exposed  to  a  fnll  light,  a  gradual  and  very  satisfactory 
reduction  of  the  density  takes  place.  The  redncing  bath  keeps 
well  in  the  dark. 

Thb  *'  Dailt  Tblbgbaph  on  Photogbapht. — In  anartide  on 
the  Derby  day  the  Dail^  Telegraph  says  :^*'  Who  can  fail  to 
experience  regret  that  some  such  recourse  to  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy as  was  adopted  last  Sunday,  and  on  many  previous 
occasions,  at  Chantilly  and  other  French  racecourses,  was  not 
within  the  reach  of  our  forefathers  ?  It  is  reported  £rom  Paris 
that  the  late  starter,  who  was  formerly  employed  as  an  official  by 
the  French  Jockey  Club,  has  reveng«l  himself  for  his  dismissal 
by  taking  a  series  of  instantaneous  photographs  of  his  quondam 
masters,  and  of  the  scenes  which  are  witnesasd  at  the  starting- 
post  on  the  eve  of  a  great  race.  Occasionally  a  jockey  is  revealed 
m  earnest  confabulation  with  some  trusted  commissioner,  who 
receives  his  latest  inspiration  from  '  the  man  in  silk,'  while,  in 
the  words  of  a  contemporary,  *  several  of  the  photographs  hi^ve 
been  printed,  and  others  suppressed  as  telling  too  many  tales. 
Were  it  possible  for  the  lens  and  camera  of  the  photographer  to 
reproduce  all  the  unpublished  histories  of  which  Epeom  race- 
course has  been  the  scene  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  we 
doubt  if  there  would  be  enough  collodion  in  the  world  for  the 
purpose."  What  a  pity  these  writers  do  not  read  up  a  little  before 
venturing  into  tecluucalities  I  Collodion  would  not  do  it,  and 
the  sooner  the  JDaUf  Telegraph  writer  knows  it  the  better.  His 
idea  is  good  and  perhaps  some  dav,  Derbyipictures  will  be  pro- 
duced equid  in  conception  to  Frith  s  celebrated  psanting. 

^OTooBAPBio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting  on  June  4th,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  on  **  The  consideration  of  the  best 
means  of  obtaininff  Density  in  QeLatine  Plates  without  resorting 
to  intensification.''  An  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  on  Whit 
Monday  at  Welwyn ;  train  leaves  Kings  Cross  at  10.82. 


Mil  itt  \\t  ^ixina. 


90  C0fxis|0ttlfttttt«< 


•^» 


RBMoynra  Htpobulphitb  fbom  Qblatinb  Fiucb. — A  trace  of 
hyposulphite  remaining  in  the  gelatino-bromide  film  has  cansed 
the  destruction  of  many  a  gO(kl  negative  \  and  the  means  of 
removing  this  deleterious  agent,  referred  to  by  M.  Felisch  at  a 
reoeat  meeting  of  the  Roiiian  Teohmeal  SoQiety,  may  be  worth 


«-  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejeoted  oommnnications. 

W.  £vANS.~We  are  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  you  are  right.    It 
ispainAil  to  find  such  a  condition  of  things  existing. 

J.  W.  P.— We  gather  from  your  letter  that  your  assistant  has  used 
you  badly,  and  that  you  suspect  him  of  having  Uken  photographs 
from  your  establishiDent ;  but  you  are  unreasonable  m  expectmg 
us  to  publi^  his  name  and  description,  especially  as  you  wish  to 
eover  your  own  identity  ucder  a  non  deplume. 

J.  H.  N.— Tou  can  perhaps  understand  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
little  painful  just  now,  but  the  matter  shell  be  considered,  and  we 
thank  you  for  the  Jciod  expressions  in  your  letter.  At  any  rate, 
we  will  endeavour  to  obtain  one  for  you. 

Cbablbs  C&anch.— 1.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  Chance  and 
Co. ,  of  Birmingham.  2.  We  have  found  it  exoellenti  but  should 
recommenad  yon  to  use  two  thicknesses. 
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O.  F.  Wbbbbb.'!.  a  formixla  suitable  for  dtro-chloride  emnlBfon 
will  be  found  on  pag^  161 ;  the  same,  in  fact,  that  we  recommended 
for  pictures  on  opal.  2.  We  quite  agree  with  you,  but  can  hardly 
make  the  suggeetion  to  the  flrm  you  mention ;  but  you  might 
write  as  one  ioterestod  in  seeing  such  an  article  introduced  into 
the  market.  3.  As  regards  the  lens,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
your  friend  will  now  have  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain, 
whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  a  new  front  glass  con- 
structed by  the  original  makers  is  a  matter  upon  which  they  only 
can  advise. 

J.  O. — If  we  were  to  do  as  you  susrgest,  it  would  be  solely  in  the 
intfroRt  of  our  readers.  We  will  enquire  into  the  matter,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  anv  particulars  you  may  be  disposed  to  send. 

W.  Field. — In  order  to  fairly  deal  with  the  question  from  your 
point  of  view,  you  require  the  judgpnent  and  experience  of  one 
who  has  not  (mly  made  a  special  study  of  the  matter,  but  who  is 
idso  acquainted  with  thei  conditions  under  which  you  intend  to 
work.  No  one  process  can  be  simply  designated  as  **  best,"  but 
we  are  inclined  to  thiok  that  if  you  mtend  to  make  blocks  your- 
self, you  had  better  adopt  either  the  Asser  process  (p.  2d9  of  our 
volume  for  1883),  or  the  Ives'  method.  Cunoeming  the  latter, 
much  information  will  be  found  inthoNaws  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.  Several  of  the  best  methods  are  covered  by 
patent  riyhts,  or  are  not  made  public.  We  could,  perhaps,  help 
you  more  if  we  knew  what  experience  you  have  had  bearing  on 
the  matter ;  but  under  any  circumstancen,  you  would  do  well  to 
obtain  Humik's  *^  Heliographie,"  published  by  Hartleben,  of 
Leipzig.  The  cost  is  only  a  few  shillings,  and  it  can  be  had 
throuirh  any  foreign  bookseller. 

C.  R.  B.  D.  — We  fancy  the  plate  must  have  been  under-exposed,  but 

if  good,  it  should  have  withstood  the  forcing  treatment,  unless 

'  you  fogged  it  by  light  during  develnprnent.    When  a  plate  is  to 

be  treated  with  an  energetic  developer,  it  becomes  necessarj  to 

take   espcciril    preCautioos    as    regardA    the    dark-room    light. 

2.  Sometimes  it  will  kpep  good  for  months,  but  it  is  better  to  UhC 
it  firefthly  mad«>.  3.  Thank  you  for  the  note.  It  is  straoge  how 
such  an  obvious  improvement  should  ei^cape  observation. 

8.  RousBBAU. — The  suggestion  is  likely  to  be  a  useful  one.  We 
will  write  to  you. 

Pin. — 1.  Both  the  numbers  are  in  print,  and  our  publishers  will 
forward  them  if  yuu  send  the  price  with  an  additional  stamp  for 
postage.  2.  We  are  afraid  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  it  except 
for  cleaning  plMtes. 

A.  O.  B.~l.  Excellent  work  can  be  done  witH  them,  but  they  form 
BO  exception  to  Uie  general  rule,  that  a  tool  or  appliance  made  to 
aerve  many  purposes,  is  not  equal  to  a  set  of  totds  In  which  each 
instruoient  is  sppoially  adapted  for  its  own  work.  We  cannot 
answer  the  second  part  of  your  question,  as  we  have  not  the  in- 

.  struments  at  hand  ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertiin.  2.  You 
perhaps  hardly  grasp  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  written  ; 
but  we  agree  with  yon  that  it  is  strange  that  the  Engliah  makers 
hftve  not  adopted  the  oonveoient  plan  to  which   }ou  allude. 

3.  The  following  you  must  regara  altogether  as  a  personal 
opinion  :  S.  F.  D.  U.  4.  It  is  a  dark  slide  in  which  ttie  draw 
shutter  is  replaced  by  a  kind  of  roller  blind,  made  by  gluing  strips 
of  wood  on  a  flbxible  baMs ;  the  general  arrangement  being  some« 
whst  analagous  to  the  revolving  shutters  which  aroused  for  shop 

.  windows. 

M.  CoLTON. — CapUin  Abney's  *^  Instruction"  is  the  bestboek  for 
you  to  obtain ;  but  we  are  afraid  yon  will  have  to  wait  a  few 
weeks,  as  it  is  just  now  being  reprinted. 


Beception  Itoom,  ftc— Z ,  18.  Oardigan-rd.,  Bow. 
Retoucher,  Spotter  (lady)  — Y.  Z,  72,  AseDby-eq  ,  Peekhsm. 
Oeneral  Assstant.— O.  M.  Barthorpe,  60«  Victona-Rt.,  ^  radt'id. 
Beoeption  Boon;,  Ac— Miss  Ayre,  31,  Boroheater-pl ,  Blandford-sq. 
Copyist,  Landscape,  we^  and  dry.—X.  Y.  Z.,  Fhoto,  New»  OiBce. 
Operator, carbon  and  silver. ~A.  Hoy,  7',  Fark-st.,  Aberdeen. 
AMifltant  Operator,  wet  or  dry,  can  oopv  — D.«  Photo.  Nevt  Office. 
Yig-ette  Printer  at.d  Toner.--"W.,  St.  Mury's-sq.,  Kenniaston-rd. 
Beoei  tion-B«iom  k  Retoachmg.— M.  D  ,  49,  Friem-rd.,  East  Dulwioh. 
Ansist. Op., Ket.. Enlarfter  —Mr.  Cu^beriey,  c/o  Mesn^  Turner, Bamsbnry. 
Operat-  r  A  R  toucher,  or  Manaire  Branch.— H .  Betts,  M.  High-f^t.,  Merthyr. 
Op.  for  6  iiios.  at  sex-side,  at  £3  8d  — B.  B  ,  13  Kinir  Henry*8>walk,  W. 
Op.,  Printer.  Toner,  Re'oachcr. — Bromide,  138,  Union-rd  .  Newington,  8.E. 
Manager  &  Operatur.— M.,  Mr.  NichuUs,  H  gh-st.,  Shanklin,  I.w. 
Bet.,  Artiatin  Oil,  Water,  Monochr  >me.— F.  O.,  S,  £enyon-ter.,  Glapham. 


BmploymMit 

Lady  Betnucher,  with  references.— Noman  May,  Malvern. 
Beoeption-Room  &  Retoucher.— Artist.  Photo  Nnos  Office. 
Reception-Room Lady,  ko id  writdr.— M  ssra.  Turner,  Barnsbiry. 
Printer  &  Betuuchcr.— Chanreller'H  Studio,  .55,  Lower  8ackriilo-st.,  Dublin. 
Assist.  Op.,  dry.— Weston  &Son,  23,  S>indffate-rd..  Folkestone. 
Lad  as  Assirtant  Printer.— Boning  k  Small,  22,  Baker-st.,  W. 
Operator  &  Retoucher.— W.  H.  Midwint<v,  49.  Fark-st.,  uristol. 
Operator,  about  June  10.— Msrwick  ft  Co.,  White  Rock  Library,  Hastings. 
Spotters  -ft  Mounters,  fint-closs.— Frsdelle,  Regent-st. 
Enameller,  at  once.~Oeffel0n  and  Co.,  M,  Bemer's  Street,  London,  W. 


THS   EVXBY-DAY  FOBMITLABY. 

TBS  Oklatxito-Broxxds  PaocBSS. 

Smutelen.'—A— Nit.  silver  100  grains,  dist.  water  2  os.  B-'Bzomide 
potassium  85  grains.  Nelson's  No.  1  jeelatine  90  grains,  dii4.  water  1^  0B.2a 
one  per  cent,  mixture  of  hydroohlcoie  add  and  water  SO  minims.  0— Iodide 
potaMium  8  grains,  dist.  water  ^  oz.  D— Bard  gelatine  120  gnans,  water 
several  oz.  when  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  let  all  porable  water  be 
p  )ured  off  D.  A  and  B  are  now  hested  to  about  120*  Fahr.,  after  which  B 
IS  gradually  added  to  A  with  oor  stant  agitation ;  C  is  then  added.  Heat  in 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  stir  in  D.    Alter  waf>hing  add  f  os.  alcohol. 

FTTO.  ]>«w«lop«r.— No.  1— Strong  Uq.  smmonia li  os.,  bromide  potas- 
Kium  24u  grains,  water  80  os.  No.  2— Pyro.  80  grains,  water  10  os.  In  case 
of  an  ordinary  exposure  mix  eonsl  vol. 

Iron  Dewttlopor.— Potassium  oxalate  sol.  (1  and  4}  80  parts,  fenons 
sulphate  sol.  (1  and  41  20  parts,  dist.  water  20  ptrts.  To  each  4  oz.  of  the 
mixed  developer  sdd  ftam  o  to  90  drops  ten  per  cent.  sol.  potassiam  bromide, 
and  80  drops  sol.  sodium  hyposulphite  (1  and  SOO). 

BnlMrtratiuii  or  Preliminary  Frcpmrfttlon.— Soluble  silicate  of 
soda  1  part,  white  of  egg  6  parts,  water  00  parts;    Beat  to  lh>th  and  filter. 

Fizlns. — Bat.  sol.  of  sod.  hypo.  1  pint,  sat.  sol.  of  alum  2  pints,  mixed. 

Oowtil's  Olearlnc  Bolntlon.— Alum  1  psrt,  dtric  add  2  paxtB» 
water  10  parts.    Kdwards  makes  this  sherry  coloured  with  pevdtloride  iron. 

Bdor's  aictliod  of  Zntensifleatlon.— The  negative  is  whitened  by 
soaking  in  tat.  »>1.  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  after  tborough  rinsing  immersed 
in  potass,  cyan.  10 parts,  potass,  iod.  5parts,  mercuric  chloride  5  parts,  wster 
8,000  parts.  As  film  becomes  dark  brown,  the  actinic  opadty  is  incressed ; 
but  prolonged  action  causes  brown  tint  to  become  lighter,  until  at  last  the 
negative  is  no  denser  than  at  first. 

Fol's  Baeklns  Blioots.— A  cbromAgraphio  psste  is  prepared  with 
gelatine  1  part,  water  2  parts,  glycerine  1  part,  sna  a  very  small  addition 
of  Indian  Ink.  Strong  paper  or  shiitlng  is  coated,  and  the  sheets  are  laid« 
ace  downward,  on  waxed  glass  to  set.    Press  to  back  of  glass  plate. 

Thb  Wbt.Oollooxom  Process. 

Tba  Vitrato  Bath.- Water  14  os.,  nit.  silver  1  os.,  nitric  aoidl  drop. 
Before  using  coat  a  small  plate,  snd  immep-e  it  for  20  minutes. 

Olsanlnc  Preparation  for  V«w  Plataa.— Alcohol  4  os.,  Jewel- 
ler's roufre  ^-oz.,  liquid  nmmoi.ia  ^-us. 

rum-romowlns  Plokto  for  Old  Plataa.— "Water  1  pint,  snlphnzle 
acid  4  fluiii  ua.,  bichromHte  potassium  4  oz. 

Bnbstratiun.— Whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  6  pipts  of  water,  and  1  dr. 
liq.  ammun. 

Vaflmtiw*  Collodion  fbr  Iron  ]>«w«lopin«nt.— Alcohol  1  pint, 
pyrt'xTiine  ut  suitable  quality  250  irrains.  sh*  ke  well  and  add  ether  9  prnts, 
lodizK  thi*  fty  mixing  with  oue-tbird  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  ^  pint,  iod. 
ammon.  80  (trains,  iod.  cadm.  80  sral*  s,  brom.  ammon.  40  grsins. 

Vonnal  Iron  BcwaloPMr.— Water  10  os.,  proto-sulphate  iron  (  os., 
glacial  acetic  add  ^  os.,  alcohol  f  oz.  The  amount  of  proto-sulphate 
iron  may  be  diminished  to  ^  oz.  when  full  contrssts  are  desired,  or  increased 
to  I  OS.  when  contmsts  aro  unduly  marked.  With  new  bsth  quanlily  of 
aloohol  may  be  reduced  to  ^  os. ;  but  when  bath  is  tdd  more  is  Wtfn*ed. 

XntmiBltfins  Bolntion.— Water  6  <  s.,  dtric  add  76  grains,  pyro.  80 
grains.    ^  h^-n  used,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  batb  to  each  onnce. 

Laad  Zntenslfleatlon.— After  neg.  washing,  immerae  in  dist.  water 
100  parts,  red  pruss.  potash  0  parts,  and  mt.  lead  4  parts.  Wnen  it  is  yellowish 
w  it«i  wash  and  immerse  in  liquid  sulphide  ammon.  1  part,  water  4  parts. 

Flzins  Bolntion.— 1.  Potass,  cysnide  200grains,  water  10  os.  2.  Sat. 
sol.  of  Bod.  hypo. 

Vamtstli.— Shellac  2  os.,  sandarao  2  os.,  Canada  balsam  1  dr.,  oil  of 
avcnder  1  os.,  alcohol  16  ca. 

PaisTiao  Psoosssss. 

A11nun«n  BUxtnr*  fbr  Papor.—White  of  egg  18  os.,  600  grs. 
ammon.  ohlor.  in  2  os.  or  water.    Beat  to  a  froth,  stand,  and  filter. 

SanaitlsJns  Bolnf  on.— Nit.  silv»-r  60  grs.,  water  i  os..  sud.  osxb.  h  gr. 

Aeetata  Tonins  Batb.— Cbl.  gold  1  gr.,  acet.  soda  20  grs..  water  8  os, 

Uma  do.-  Obi.  sold  1  gr.,  whiting  80  gre.,  boiling  water  8  os.,  sat.  sol. 
cbl.  Inie  1  drop.    Filter  cold. 

Bloart>onata  do.~Chl.  gold  1  gr.,  bicsrb.  soda  8  ^.,  water  8  os. 

Fax  ng  Bath. -Sodium  nypo.  4  oz.. water  1  pint,hq.  anun  n. 80  drops, 

Badnear  tor  Baap  Frinta.— Cy  an.  potass,  o  grs.,  nq.  ammon.  6  drops, 
water  1  pint. 

Sanaitlstns  Bath  for  Oas1>on  TlanM.~BiohrQmate  potash  1|  oa., 
water  80  os.,  aujmun<a  1  dr.,  meibylated  i«pirit  4  os. 

Bnamal  Collodion.— Tough  pyroxyline  120  grs.,  methylated  alcohol 
10  oz.,  etber  10  os..  castor  oil  20  drops. 

Moontant.— 1.  Kresb  solution  of  beet  white  gnm.    3.  Resh  staroh. 

CoUotypie  Bnbatratnm.— Soluble  glass  8  parts,  white  of  egg  7  partsy 
water  10  parts. 

OoUotsrpie  BansltlTa  Ooatlns.— Bichromate  potash  i  os.,  gela- 
tine 2^  OS.,  water  22  is. 

OoUotwpAe  Btoblnc  Fluid.— Glycerine  160  parts,  ammonia  60  parts, 
saltpetre  o  parts,  water  S»  parts. 

FrlntinfT  on  Fatolo.— Remove  all  dressbug  from  Ikbric  by  bofliiig 
in  water  containing  a  bttie  potash,  dry,  and  albumenise  with  ammonium 
chloride  2  grammes,  water  8.V0  cubic  cents.,  snd  the  white  of  2  eggs,  all 
bdng  well  beaten  together.  A  70-grain  silver  bath  is  used,  and  the  remain- 
ing operations  are  as  for  r  aper. 

Oyianol^rpa  Frlntlng:— Wafer  i  os.,  red  pmssiate  of  potash  (teti* 
oyaniue)  1  dr.,  ammonio  citrate  of  iron  1  dr.  Prepsre  and  preserve  m  taa 
dark.    Float  the  paper  and  dry.    Fixation  b}  mere  sosking  in  water. 

Various. 

Luekaxdt'a  Batondilns  Vamlstli.— Alcohol  800  parts,  sandarao 
50  parU.  campbor  5  parte,  castor  oil  10  parts,  Venice  turpentine  6  parts. 

BCatt  Vamlali.— bandarao  18  parts,  mastic  4  parts,  ether  £00  psrts, 
benssole  80  to  100  purts. 

Bneanatle  Faata.— Best  while  wax, in  shreds.  1  os.,  tupentine  6 oi. 
dissolve  in  gentle  heat,  and  apply  cold  with  piece  of  fiannd. 

Fkbsotypes. 
Collodion.— Ammonium  iodide  86  grains,  cadmium  iodide  26  grains 
cadmiiun  bromide  20  grains,  pyroxyline  70  grains,  aloohol  5  08.,ether6  ob« 
Bath.-  Silver  nitrate  1  os.,  water  10  oz.,  nitric  add  I  drop. 
Bawalopar.— Ferrous  sulphate  1  os.,  glac.  acetio  add  1  os.,  water  lO^os. 
Flxlns  and  Vami01i«— Same  as  wet  collodion  process. 
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lODlDfi   OF   NITBOGEN   AS   A   FUOTOMETBIG 

AGENT. 

Some  very  interesting  and  valaable  observations  have 
recently  been  made  by  M.  Quvaid  on  the  sensitiveness  of 
iodide  of  nitrogen  to  fight,  and  a  translation  of  his  recent 
oommnnication  to  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique 
will  be  fonnd  in  another  column  (p.  857). 

M.  Gnyard's  first  observations  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
iodide  of  nitrogen  were  broaght  aboat  in  a  very  curioas 
way.  He  was  watching  what  has  long  been  believed 
to  be  the  spontaneons  decomposition  of  the  iodide,  the 
material  bemg  suspended  in  water  contained  in  a  glass 
veoel  placed  in  a  somewhat  dark  part  of  the  laboratory, 
and,  on  lifting  up  the  vessel  to  the  level  of  the  eye,  he 
notioed  an  immediato  formation  of  bubbles  of  nitrogen ; 
but,  on  replacing  the  glaas  upon  the  table,  the  decom- 
position almost  ceased.  On  now  exposing  the  beaker  to  a 
bright  ray  of  liffht  which  penetrated  into  another  part  of 
the  laboratory,  he  at  once  perceived  such  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  decomposition  as  to  convince  him  that  light  was 
the  active  agent 

Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bodies 
with  which  the  aiemist  is  familiar,  as  it  belongs  to  that 
small  class  of  binary  compounds  which  decompose  into 
their  elementary  constituents  with  explosive  violence  when 
subjected  to  slight  disturbing  influences.  When  finely 
powdered  iodine  is  stirred  into  ordinary  liquid  ammonia 
(sajr,  60  or  70  grains  of  iodine  in  an  ounce  or  so  of  the 
hquid),  a  portion  only  of  the  iodine  dissolves,  and  the 
leniainder  of  the  iodme  is,  in  the  course  of  five  or  ton 
minutes,  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  iodide  of 
nitroffsn,  this  new  body  forming  a  black  powder  which 
may  be  separated  by  coUection  on  a  filter.  When  dry,  the 
black  powder  is  so  nrone  to  decomposition  that  a  touch 
with  a  feather,  or  tne  shock  caused  by  allowing  it  to  fall 
from  a  height  of  a  couple  of  feet  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  will  cause  it  to  detonate.  For  this  reason,  onl^ 
small  quantities  should  be  prepared  at  a  time,  and  if  it  u 
Intended  to  dry  the  substance,  it  should  be  separated  out 
into  small  batches  of  a  few  grains,  each  of  these  being 
placed  upon  a  separate  piece  of  blotting-paper. 

Chemically,  iodide  of  nitrogen  may  be  regarded  as 
ammonia  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  proportion  of  iodine ;  the  formula  of 
ammonia  Deing  NH^,  and  that  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  being 
Nia.  When,  however,  it  is  prepared  by  the  comparatively 
emde  process  above  indicate,  It  not  nnfrequently  happens 
that  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 
is  incomplete,  the  compound  KHI^  l^ing  formed ;  but  as 
leflirds  general  character  this  is  very  similar  to  the  true 
icoide.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  convertible  into  the  true 
iodide  by  mere  washmg  with  water  ;  a  splitting  up  into  the 


true  iodide  and  ammonia  taking  place  in  accordance  with 
the  following  reaction  :— 

8NHl2=rKH,+2NI, 

In  order  to  prepare  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  in  a  pure 
state,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  absolute 
alcohol  is  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  ordinary  liquid 
ammonia,  and  the  black  precipitate  which^is  thrown  down 
is  well  washed  with  water. 

The  experimento  of  M.  Guyard  are  of  especial  Interest, 
as  opening  up  a  method  by  which  we  may  hope  some  day 
to  arrive  at  an  accurate  determination  of  the  dynamic 
equivalent  of  light ;  but  before  venturing  to  speak  con- 
fidently regarding  this  matter,  we  shonld  like  to  have  a 
more  satiirfactory  proof  than  M.  Guyard  gives,  that  radiant 
heat  takes  no  part  in  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of 
nitrogen.  In  fact,  we  cannot  regard  M.  Guyard's  experi- 
ment, on  which  he  bases  his  assumption  that  heat  is  not 
concerned  in  the  re-action,  as  possessing  any  value  what- 
ever, as  it  is  merely  based  on  an  observation  that  the  decom- 
position under  the  action  of  light  can  take  place  rapidly 
without  sensible  rise  of  temperature.  Now,  tne  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  this  experiment,  if  it  indicates  anything  what- 
ever, tends  to  prove  just  the  contrary,  as,  if  the  radiant  heat 
decomposes  the  Iodide,  it  naturally  ceases  to  exist  as  heat, 
and  tekes  maioly  the  form  of  potential  energy  which  has 
been  exerted  in  lifting  the  atmosphere  by  the  elastic  force 
of  the  gaseous  nitrogen  liberated,  or,  what  amounte  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  the  heat  is,  to  use  an  old-faahioned 
expression,  rendered  latent  in  converting  solid  nitrogen 
into  the  gaseous  stete.  In  addition  to  this,  the  kinetic 
relations  of  iodine  and  nitrogen  towards  each  other  must 
be  taken  into  account  Certainly,  from  a  physical  point  of 
view,  one  would  consider  the  possibility  of  the  decompo- 
sition taking  place  without  a  rise  of  temperature  rather  an 
evidence  that  heat  is  an  essential  factor  In  this  re-action, 
than  that  it  takes  no  share. 

hL  Guyard's  contention  also  appears  untenable  from 
another  point  of  view,  as  the  researches  of  Gaptein  Abney 
and  others  conclusively  prove  heat  and  light  to  be  abso- 
lutely inter-continuous,  and  no  line  of  demarkation  can 
be  drawn  between  them.  The  practical  distinotion  is  not 
alike  for  all,  as  the  extent  to  which  the  visible  spectrum 
extends  towards  the  least  refrangible  end  cannot  be 
measured,  but  must  be  expressed  by  a  personal  conatent 
for  each  observer. 

It  is  interesting  and  carious  to  find  that  when  the  de- 
compositiou  of  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  hss  reaphed  a  certein 
point,  sudden  decomposition  or  explosion  takes  place,  this 
decomposition  being  preceded  by  a  rise  of  temperature. 

We  cannot- for  a  moment  accept  the  kinetic  equation  by 
which  M.  Guyard  represents  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
decomposition  (page  857),  as  many  collateral  circumstances 
are  not  considered  at  ail ;  but  one  must  not  expect  too 
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maoh,  as  at  the  present  time  chemistry  does  not  possess  a 
notation  by  which  dynamic  chaoges  can  be  represeDted  io 
the  eame  exact  fashion  that  the  gravimetric  interchanges 
of  elements  can  be  set  forth. 

Guyard  6nds  that  the  maximum  of  decomposing  action  on 
the  iodide  is  possessed  by  the  yellow  rays  ;  bat  his  experi- 
ments are  not  so  exact  as  to  justify  us  in  concludiog  more 
than  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  tend  to  be  more  active 
in  the  case  of  the  iodide  than  the  more  highly  refrangible 
rays. 

In  conclasion,  we  may  remark  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  affords  a  most 
promising  field  for  work  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  labour  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  actinic  action. 


ON  THE  BAPID  DRIING  OF  GELATINE 

NEGATIVES. 

Wbbv  first  the  use  of  gelatine  plates  became  general,  the 
difference  between  them  and  collodion  plates  in  the  matter 
of  the  time  taken  for  drying  afttr  fixing,  &o.,  was  found  to 
be  a  considerable  inconvenience,  and  one  of  a  somewhat 
irritating  nature. 

The  photographer  had  been  accustomed,  when  utiog  a 
wet  plate,  to  have  it,  if  he  so  desired,  dry,  varnished,  and  in 
the  printing  frame  within  a  few  mioutes  of  the  time  when 
it  was  developed.  The  difference  was  very  great  when  we 
came  to  use  gelatine  plates,  and  found  instructions  given 
that  artificial  heat  was  on  no  account  to  be  used  in  drying 
the  negatives,  and  this  the  more  so  as  a  gelatine  film  dries 
without  heat  much  more  slowly  than  does  a  collodion  one 
even  under  the  same  conditions. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  methods  of 
assisting  the  prosess  of  drying,  and  although  one  or  other 
of  thsse  is  probably  known  to  every  photographer,  aresum^ 
of  those  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  with  a  few 
remarks  on  each,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  one  which  will  probably  occur  first  to  the  mind  of  each 
of  our  readers  is  that  in  which  alcohol  is  flowed  over  the  plate. 
This  is  a  simple  method,  aod,  if  there  be  no  very  great  haste, 
probably  the  best  and  most  practical  of  any.  A  word  or 
two  coDceruing  it  may  therefore  possibly  be  useful,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  remarks  that  we  have  heard,  that  the  function  of 
the  alcohol  (generally  not  pure  alcohol,  but  methylated 
spirit)  is  not  by  all  corrtctly  understood.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  alcohol  has  some  mysterious  power  of  absorbing  the 
water  in  the  film.  This  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  a  mis- 
take. What  happens  when  a  quantity  of  alcohol  is  flowed 
over  a  plate  is  as  follows.  On  account  of  the  ^'afiBnity  '* 
which  water  and  alcohol  have  for  each  other,  the  two,  when 
brought  together,  incline  to  mix  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
small  proportion  of  the  mixture  will  contain  the  same  rela- 
tive quantities  of  alcohol  and  water  as  any  other.  As  a  oon- 
sequenoe,  it  comes  about  that  some  of  the  alcohol  over  the 
films  penetrates  the  latter,  whilst  some  of  the  water  in  the 
film  is  withdrawn  to  mix  with  the  flowing  alcohol.  This 
is  one  effect,  and  it  will  bo  seen  that  were  this  all,  there  would 
remain  in  the  film  a  more  easily  evaporated  liquid  than 
there  was  before,  and  that  therefore  the  film  woulil  be 
more  readily  diied.  There  is  another  action,  however: 
the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  has  a  certain  physical  t  fleet 
on  the  gelatine  film.  It  tends  to  harden  it,  and  to  cause  it 
to  shrink  up,  so  that  it  squeezes  out  some  of  the  fluid,  much 
as  sponge  does  when  compressed. 

When  the  flowiog  process  is  repeated,  the  act'on  is 
similar,  bub  more  powerful,  as  the  mixtuie  of  alcohol  and 
water  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  liquid 
than  before.  When  the  process  is  repeated  several  times, 
the  result  is,  (hat  the  film  contains  in  it  only  alcohol, 
practically  as  strong  as  that  which  was  poured  over  it,  and 
that  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  materially  decreased. 


There  is,  therefore,  now  nothing  requiring  drying  ou 
except  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  this  will,  of  course^ 
evaporate  very  much  more  quickly  than  would  the  water 
which  was  originally  in  the  film.  Still,  some  little  time  is 
necessary  in  ordinary  circumstances,  perhaps  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  half-an-hour.  This  is  if  no  artificial  heat 
is  used,  but  the  objection  to  artificial  heat,  which  holds 
when  there  is  water  in  the  films,  does  not  hold  to  the  same 
extent  when  there  is  alcohoL  Indeed,  if  we  use  absolute 
alcohol,  and  flow  so  frequently  that  the  w&ter  in  the  films 
is  entirely  extracted,  we  may  use  artificial  best  as  freely 
as  with  a  wet  plate,  because  gelatine  is  quite  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohoL  Even  when  ordinary  methylated  spirit 
is  used,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  flowings  given  to 
a  plate,  we  may  carefully  warm  it  afterwards. 

We  may  here  sav  that  when  a  number  of  negatives  are 
to  be  dried  with  alcohol,  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to 
use  a  flat  dish,  into  which  there  is  poured  enough  of  this 
liquid  to  completely  cover  a  plate.  The  plates  are  left 
in  this  dish  for  a  few  minutes.  The  first  of  these  are 
immediately  placed  on  one  side  to  dry.  After  three  or 
four  have  been  dried  thus,  and  some  appreciable  quantity 
of  water  has  been  so  added  to  the  spirit,  it  is  advisable  to 
flow  each  plate,  after  removal  from  the  bath,  with  a  little 
fresh  spirit 

A  method  of  still  further  increasing  the  rapidity  of  dry- 
ing was  first  communicated  to  our  columns  by  a  corres- 
pondent now  about  three  years  ago.  It  consists  in  flow- 
ing the  plate  with  ether  (which  may  be  methylated)  after 
the  operation  with  spirit  has  been  completed.  The  ether 
and  alcohol  diffuse  into  each  other,  so  that  a  liquid  even 
more  readily  evaporable  than  alcohol  is  left  in  the  film. 
A  negative  flowed  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  will 
dry  by  being  placed  in  a  cool  draught  of  air  for,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  minntes.  Heat  may,  however,  in  this  case,  be 
used  in  moderation  without  danger. 

We  must  on  no  account  pas3  over  a  method  of  rapid 
drying  which  was  shown  to  us  by  an  assistant  in  a  photo- 
graphic portrait  establishment  sonoie  little  time  ago. 

**  How  do  you  dry  your  negatives?  "  asked  oar  friend. 

"  Let  them  dry  of  their  own  accord  if  there  be  no  hurry. 
If  there  be,  use  methylated  spirit  ^* 

*' Ah,  but  there  is  a  much  better^way  than  that ;  don't 
you  know  it?" 

We  mentioned  ether. 

**  No,  better  still ;  we  dry  our  negatives  with  a  towel.** 

We  naturally  thought  this  was  a  joke,  and  a^ked  for 
a  demonstration.  Our  request  was  at  once  granted.  A 
negative  from  the  washing  vessel  was  taken,  and  was  flowed 
with  methylated  spirit  several  times,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, to  our  no  small  astonishment,  a  towel  was  taken, 
and  the  film  was  rubbed  with  this  (apparently  in  no  very 
tender  manner)  till  it  was  quite  dry. 

We  looked  at  it  expecting  to  see  at  least  marks  and 
scratches,  but  there  were  none  such. 

We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  any  brand  of  plates  could 
be  so  treated,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  some  particular  skill 
or  knack,  not  noticeable  to  the  casual  observer,  may  not  be 
a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  maoipulator.  We  have  our- 
selves nev«r  summoned  op  courage  to  make  the  attempt  with 
one  of  our  own  negatives. 

WhiUt  on  the  subject  of  thedryiofy  of  negatives,  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  considerable  effect  which  alom  has 
on  a  film  in  squeezing  the  water  out  of  it,  and  thus  making 
itdry  more  readily.  After  a  film  has  been  thoroughly  treated 
with  alum,  a  little  artificial  heat  may  be  applied  in  drying, 
even  if  no  alcohol  be  used.  It  must  be  very  little,  however, 
because  although  a  film  treated  with  alum  becomes,  after  it 
has  once  dried,  insoluble  in  even  boiling  water,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  before  it  has  dried.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dis- 
solve  gelatine  in  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  alum. 

If  chrome  alum  (a  saturated  solution)  be  used  instead  of 
commoo  alam,  the  effect  is  mnch  more  marked. 
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THE  SALON  PICTURE    SAID    TO    BE    COPIED 
PROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

la  reference  to  the  affair  of  M.  Dantan,  allQded  to  by  M* 
LeoQ  Yidal  in  oar  last  issae,  Mr.  A.  Davanne  writes  to  the 
SikiU  as  follows :— ''^  la  the  present  case,  the  photograph, 
an  original  work,  is  a  oooiplete  compoaition,  and  not  a  re- 
prodaction;  yet  this  initial  composition  will  not  havO; 
according  to  the  future  law,  aay  of  the  rights  accorded  to 
ftrtistio  property;  whilst  the  copy,  execatedby  M.  D  -* 

or  any  other  person,  confers  upon  its  author  rights  which 
are  refused  to  the  original  production.  You  will  doubtless 
be  struck,  Mr.  Editor,  with  this  strange  anomaly,  thanks  to 
which  an  applicatlou  of  colours,  used  with  more  or  less  art, 
transforms  a  compositioa  already  ezistiag,  and  tranfers  the 
legal  artistic  property  to  a  person  who  has  not  originally 
oonoeived  it."  After  much  newspaper  correspondence  and 
discussion  in  relation  to  M.  Havard  s  criticism  of  Dantan^s 
picture,  this  latter  gentleman  at  last  freely  acknowledged 
that  be  made  use  ofa  photograph  in  the  composition  ol  a 
photograph.  No  one  can  reasonably  regard  this  uae  of  the 
pencil  of  light  as  a  fault,  for  why  should  not  artists  take 
advantage  of  every  facility  afforded  them  by  science  ?  Still, 
M.  Dantan  must  be  blamed  for  not  freely  and  at  once 
acknowledging  the  aid  he  received  from  the  camera.  M. 
Dantan  lays  great  stnfss  on  the  fact  that  he  can  prove  that 
he  worked  on  the  picture  for  two  months,  and  he  further 
addi  :  *'  Loyalty  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  had 
in  my  hands  a  photograph  representing  the  same  subject  as 
my  picture,  ana  that  this  document  was  used  by  me  for  the 
arranging  and  the  oompOiitton  of  my  painting,  £* Atelier 
dt  MotdageJ** 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Havard,  who  originally  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  in  the  pages  of  the  Sihcle,  writes  :-^*'  We 
never  assumed  that  the  author  of  Z^ Atelier  de  Moulage  did 
not  work  at  his  picture,  but  we  simply  insisted  that  the 
photograph  plaved  an  excessive  part  in  the  composition 
of  this  remarkable  painting.  This  M.  Djiutan  confesses 
in  part,  and  may  his  loyal  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
■erves  as  a  warning  to  other  artists  who  may  be  tempted  to 
borrow  too  freely." 


THE   SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOaRAPHY. 

BY  C.  RAT  WOODS. 

IX.— Fluorescsnce  and  Phosphobbscence. 

These  two  analogous,  if  not  identical,  phenomena  demand 
our  attention,  iDasmuch  as  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  familiar 
to  the  photographer,  by  reason  of  the  important  part  it 
plays  in  the  measurement  of  the  brilliancy  of  light,  and 
moT6  particularly  in  the  determination  of  the  rapidity  of 
g^tine  platea. 

Fluoreaoence  was  first  investigated  by  Stokes,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  he  having  proposed  the  name  on  account 
of  this  peculiar  property  being  possessed  by  fluor  spar 
(flaoride  of  caloiam),  in  connection  with  which  it  was  first 
notieed  in  a  high  degree.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  met  with 
in  natare  of  various  colours,  green  being  one  of  the  most 
common ;  but,  if  placed  in  a  light  rich  in  ultra-violet  rajs, 
it  glows  in  a  manner  more  readily  noticed  than  described. 
A  SK^ution  of  quinine,  which  is  itself  colourless,  fluoresces 
with  a  bright  blue  colour ;  eosine  dye,  in  itself  of  a  crimson 
red,  flaoresoes  with  a  bright  green  cotour.  Canary  glass, 
which  is  coloured  with  uranium,  derives  its  value  for 
ornamental  purposes  from  its  fluorescent  nature. 

If  we  place  a  piece  of  white  piper  or  cardboard  coated 
with  a  solution  of  quinine  in  the  spectrum,  it  wiU  be 
noticed  that  the  rays  beyond  the  violet  become  visible, 
appearing  in  colour  a  bright  lavender  blue.  The  same  thing 
may  be  equally  well  shown  by  using  common  lubricating 
oil,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Captain  Abney.  Eye- 
pieees  containing  a  fiaorescent  snbstiinoe  have  been  made 


for  the  spectroscope  to  facilitate  observation  in  the  ultra- 
violet portion  of  tne  spectrum.  They  are  not  extensively 
used,  however,  inasmuch  as  photography  furnishes  the 
readiest  means  of  investigating  the  more  refrangible  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum. 

Phosphorescence  is  most  familiar  to  as  in  connection  with 
luminous  paint  and  the  luminous  tablets  used  with  our 
sensitometers.  Here  we  have  an  absorption  of  light  by 
exposure  to  some  brilliant  source  of  illumination,  and  a 
subsequent  and  comparatively  slow  emission  of  it. 
Becquerel,  who  has  made  this  subject  a  study,  found  that 
nearly  all  bodies  are  phosphorescent ;  but,  in  most  eases, 
the  phosphorescence  is  so  small,  and  the  light  is  emitted 
so  soon  after  exposure,  that  it  requires  a  special  piece  of 
apparatus  (which  he  devised)  to  wow  it.  As  in  the  case 
of  fluorescence,  phosphorescence  is  caused  by  absorption 
of  the  uUra-violet  rays,  and  the  emission  of  rays  of  lower 
refrangibility. 

That  substances  should  absorb  light,  and  be  capable  of 
storing  it  up  for  some  little  time,  so  that  it  may  be  after- 
wards utilized,  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  apt  to  cause  some 
surprise,  and  at  first  sight  appears  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. Phosphorescence,  lio we ver,  is  strictly  analogous  to 
another  phenomenon  that  everyone  meets  with  in  his 
e very-day  experience,  and  which,  moreover,  he  usually 
thoroughly  no derstauds— namely,  the  conversion  of  light 
into  heat  When  light  falls  upon  a  bod^r  capable  of 
absorbing  it,  the  temperature  of  that  body  is  raised,  and 
it  radiates  heat,  or  sends  out  dark  rays  to  other  bodies 
surrounding  it.  We  have  an  indirect  conversion  of  rays 
of  high  refrangibility  into  rays  of  lower  refrangibility.  So 
with  phosphoresence  :  rays  of  very  high  refrangibility  and 
short  wave-lengths,  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet, 
are  absorbed,  and  rays  of  lower  refrangibility,  but  still  of 
sufficiently  short  wave-lengths  to  excite  the  retina,  are 
emitted.  Considering  the  resemblance  of  phosphorescence 
to  the  conversion  of  light  into  heat,  it  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  phenomenon  is  almost  universal. 

Among  the  substances  that  most  readily  exhibit  phos- 
phorescence are  the  sulphides  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the 
sulphide  of  calcium  being  that  which  is  used  for  making 
luminous  tablets  for  photographers.  If  a  tablet  has  been 
kept  for  a  long  time  m  the  dark,  so  that  it  has  lost  all  its 
luminosity,  and  be  then  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  it  will 
be  found  that  luminosity  is  excited  strongly  where  the 
ultra-violet  rays  have  fallen,  the  luminosity  decreases 
where  the  violet  rays  have  fallen,  and  stops  short  in  the 
dark  blue  or  indigo  near  G.  If  the  tablet  be  rendered 
luminous,  and  then  examined  by  means  of  the  speotroaoope^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  light  it  emits  is  mainly  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  spectrum  just  below  6.  A  small 
amount  of  yellow-green,  yellow,  and  red,  is  also  emitted, 
but  it  is  too  weak  to  impress  itself  upon  a  sensitive  plate. 

For  all  photographic  purposes,  the  light  from  the  tablet 
may  be  practiodly  regarded  as  monochromatic,  and  its 
position  in  the  spectrum  almost  coincides  with  that  which 
produces  the  maximum  effect  upon  bromide  of  silver.  ^  Its 
value,  therefore,  in  measuring  the  rapidity  of  a  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  is  considerable.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, however,  other  ssJte  of  silver,  the  maxima  of 
which  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the  bromide,  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  the  sensitometer  cannot  give  us  a  com- 
parative test  of  their  various  rapidities.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Captain  Abbey  that  if  a  wet  plate  be  exposed 
beneath  a  sensitometer  depending  on  a  luminous  tablet  for 
its  light,  the  number  given  would  reaUy  represent  only 
about  one-fourth  o(  its  real  rapidity.  Tlie  number  given 
on  a  chloride  plate  would  represent  only  about  one- third 
of  Uie  true  value.  When  iodide  is  present  in  a  plate, 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  difference  between  the 
rapidity  of  such  a  plate,  and  one  containing  pure  bromide 
only,  giving  the  same  number  in  the  sensitometer  \  but 
the  percentage  of  Iodide  that  u  put  into  an  emulsion  is 
fisuall^  so  small  thi^t  tl)e  slight  difference  may  be  die- 
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regarded.    In  sach  a  case,  however,  the  plate  oontainiDg 
the  iodide  has  the  advantage,  of  whatever  difference  exists. 

Actinometers  depending  on  the  action  of  light  on  a 
phosphorescent  tablet  have  not  the  same  great  value  that 
the  sensitometer  has.  In  this  case,  we  have  to  consider 
what  rays  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  a  tablet.  Tliese 
are  undoubtedly  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  do  not  have 
as  much  effect  noon  a.  gelatino-bromide  plate  as  the  dark- 
blue  portion  of  tne  spectrum. 

An  important  application  of  the  phosphorescence  of  sub- 
stances was  made  many  years  ago  in  the  examination  of  the 
infra-red  portion  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  well-known  that 
the  luminosity  of  the  phosphorescent  tablets  is  increased 
by  the  application  of  heat,  out  the  luminosity  lasts  for  a 
much  shorter  time.  The  application  of  a  cold  body,  on 
the  ^  other  hand,  decreases  the  luminosity,  but  such 
luminosity  extends  over  a  longer  period.  Hence  may 
be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  the  importance  of  allowing  an 
interval  of  time  to  elapse  between  exciting  the  sensitometer 
tablet  and  exposing  the  plate,  thus  averaging  the  luminosity 
of  the  tablet  which  forms  the  standard  light.  The  red 
and  infra-red  (or  dark  rays,  as  they  are  sometimes  called) 

S^oduce  the  same  effect  as  the  more  direct  application  of 
eat.  When  a  phosphorescent  substance  that  has  been 
rendered  luminous  is  placed  in  the  spectrum,  the  rays  of 
low  refrangibility  cause  it  to  become  more  luminous  for  a 
time,  but,  as  the  increase  in  luminosity  is  but  temporary, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spectrum  soon  appears  dark  on  a. 
bright  background. 

As  far  back  as  1866,  Edmund  Becouerel  was  thus  able 
to  show  some  of  the  solar  lines  in  the  infra-red.  More 
recently,  Henri  Becquerel  has  been  making  further  experi- 
ments in  this  direction. 

This  way  of  investigating  the  less  refrangible  portion 
of  the  spectrum  is  not;  so  good  as  tbe  photographic  method, 
the  lines  not  appearing  as  sharp,  and  the  action  not  ex- 
tending so  low  aown  in  the  spectrum.  The  results  are 
evanescent,  but  by  placing  the  phosphorescent  surface  in 
contact  with  a  gelatine  plate  (as  suggested  a  short  time 
back  in  the  Editorial  Notes),  a  permanent  record  may  be 
obtained. 


THE  CAMERA  AND  THE  TRICYCLE. 

The  old-fashioned  wooden  velocipede,  with  its  loud  rattle 
over  the  stones,  its  nngainly-lookmg  cranks,  and  creaking 
connecting  rods,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  How  com- 
pletely it  has  been  crowded  out  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence by  the  spider-like  and  rubber-shod  steel  trioyde  of 
the  present  day! 

Who  cares  much  about  the  history  of  the  velocipede  ? 
StiU,  as  photographers,  we  should  remember  the  share 
that  Nic^phore  Niepce  and  his  brother  Claude  had  in  the 
invention.  Claude  first  came  to  England  in  order  to 
push  his  Pyreolophore,  an  ingenious  velocipede  in  which 
both  hands  and  feet  were  used  in  driving ;  and  while 
Claude  was  in  this  country  he  died ;  but  Nicdphore, 
being  busy  with  bis  photographic  researches,  altogether 
neglected  the  invention. 

Respecting  the  two-wheeled  velocipede  or  bicycle  as  a 
vehicle  for  an  outing  with  the  camera,  need  we  say  more 
than  that  ic  may  answer  in  the  case  of  a  few  adventuresome 
spirits  who  do  not  mind  risking  their  own  limbs  and  their 
own  apparatus ;  but  the  main  point  for  pur  readers  now  to 
consider  is  how  far  labour  can  be  saved  by  taking  out  one's 
photographic  kit  on  the  far  more  comfortable  tbree-wheekr 
or  tricycle,  and  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  t3  rely  upon  the  experience  of  others, 
'*  But  surely  it  is  easy  to  borrow  a  tricycle  and  gain  experi- 
ence for  oneself?  "  may  be  said.  There  are.  however,  more 
difficulties  than  one ;  indeed,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 


means  easy  to  borrow  a  tricycle— at  any  rate,  snch  a  one 
as  can  give  a  just  idea  of  the  labour  involved  in  'cycling ; 
and  even  if  a  first-rate  tricycle  were  borrowed,  several 
weeks*  practice  would  be  necessary  before  the  full 
advantages  of  'cycling  as  a  means  of  locomotion  conld  be 
thoroughly  brought  home  to  the  rider.  One  who  has 
a  first-rate  tricyde  would  be  considered  indiscreet  if  he 
were  to  lend  it,  even  to  an  experienced  rider ;  but  very, 
very  few  would  be  rash  enough  to  place  such  a  machine  in 
the  hands  of  a  learner ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  considered  an 
axiom  among  tricyclists,  **  Never  lend  your  machine  to 
a  friend  unless  you  wish  to  tnake  an  enemy  of  him."  Still, 
it  may  be  urged,  there  are  many  persons  who  let  maohines 
out  on  hire,  and  what  can  be  easier  than  to  have  one  of 
these  for  a  few  weeks?  In  actual  practice,  however, 
difficulties  will  arise  here,  as  it  will  be  found  that,  although 
the  dealer  may  be  quite  ready  to  lend  out  his  best 
machines  to  experienced  riders,  the  non-rider  can  get 
nothing  but  such  a  machine  as  is  likely  to  make  him  for- 
swear tricycling  for  ever ;  and  if  the  patched-up  wreck 
should  give  way  at  any  point,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  than  its  value  for  repairs. 

As  before  stated,  several  weeks*  practice  is  required  in 
order  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  real  advantage*  of 
tricycle-riding  over  walking;  and  not  only  must  one  find 
the  best  position  for  the  seat,  and  the  moat  suitable  height 
for  the  handles,  but  a  more  important  point  still :  there 
are  certain  muscles  which  must  oe  broken  in  to  the  work, 
muscles  which  are  scarcely  exercised  in  walking.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  first  half-hour's  ride  on  a  tricycle  often  serves 
to  tire  yon  out,  and  effectually  prevent  further  trials. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  well  to  so  far  trust  to  the 
experiences  of  others  as  to  boldly  spend  the  £20 
or  so  which  a  first-rate  tricycle  will  cost,  instead  of 
tampering  with  half  measures,  as  the  latter  are  almost  of 
necessity  misleading. 

A  second-hand  machine  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  satia- 
factory  purchase ;  but  if  you  are  not  only  a  mechanic,  bnt 
have  also  studied  the  details  of  tricycle  oonstruction,  yon 
mav  often  obtain  a  really  good  second-hand  machine  at  a 
little  more  than  half  the  price  of  a  new  one ;  but  one  alwaya 
runs  some  risk. 

Although  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  kinds  of  tricycle 
in  the  market,  we  may  class  these  under  the  headi  of  the 
front-steerer,  the  back-steerer  (hayfork  or  bicycle  action), 
and  the  **  Budge  "  or  '*  Coventry  "  tricycle ;  in  the  latter, 
a  large  driving  wheel  is  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  rider^ 
and  two  smaller  wheels  are  at  his  right,  both  ot  these  being 
simultaneously  acted  on  by  the  tiller.  We  are  inclined  to 
put  the  front-steerer  out  of  the  competition,  and  to  onlj 
consider  the  back-steerer  or  the  hayfork  type  and  the 
''  Coventry.**  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  leather  oaae 
containing  the  apparatus  ahould  be  suspended  beneath 
the  fork  of  the  backbone  by  straps  passing  fairly  under- 
neath the  package,  and  the  stand  (a  folding  one)  shonld 
be  firmly  attached  to  the  top  of  the  backbone,  the  end,  per- 
haps, projecting,  tail  fashion,  over  the  rear  wheel,  this 
arrangement  being  made  to  so  place  the  load  as  to  tend  to 
neutralize  the  main  disadvantage  of  the  back-steerer. 
Instead  of  a  stand,  the  Lancaster  clip  (p.  344)  may  be 
used.  Should  the  *'  Coventry  **  form  be  adopted,  the  case 
containing  the  luggage  is  best  supported  on  a  light  frame 
fixed  immediately  Dehind  the  seat,  while  the  long  bar  on 
the  right-hand  side  takes  the  tripod.  Indeed,  our  first 
photographic  experiences  with  a  tricycle  were  gained  on  a 
*^  Coventry,**  not,  indeed,  as  the  machine  is  now  made,  bnt 
in  its  original  form,  with  long  foot  levers  and  connecting 
rods  instead  of  the  gear  wheel  and  chain  now  used!  With 
this  machine  we  found  no  difficulty,  easily  taking  out  a 
whole-plate  kit  for  wet  collodion  work  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles ;  but  on  our  present  machine,  a  modern  one 
of  the  same  type,  we  could  do  mnch  more  than  this  withoat 
over-fatigue. 

One  word  about  the  relation  between  speed  an4  power 
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When  the  road  ia  level  and  the  load  light,  the  gearing  of 
the  machine  may  be  each  that  a  complete  revolation  of 
the  treadle  crank  shall  propel  the  machine  as  much  as  15ft., 
bat  with'  a  machine  so  geared  it  is  impracticable  to  do  hUl 
work  or  to  take  much  of  a  load,  consequently  it  is  far 
-better  to  select  a  slower  gearing ;  let  as  suppose  one  which 
gtTes  as  a  progression  of  a  little  over  ten  feet  for  each 
leYolntion  of  the  treadle  shaft,  this  corresponding  to 
what  is  technically  known  as  a  '^40-indi^'  gearing.  Au 
efficient  brake  is  of  mat  importance,  and  ffreat  care  mast 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  loaded  tricycle  get  the  better  of  the 
rider  in  rannins;  down  hill. 

What  kind  of  gronnd  can  be  covered,  and  how  much 
^vgjBTO^  may  be  taken,  is  a  natnrai  question  ?  It  should 
suffice  to  say  that  the  Furca  Pass  has  been  "  done,''  and 
that  the  carrier  tricycle  used  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Evening  Standard^  in  London,  and  Ze  Matin,  in  Paris, 
takes  loads  of  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds,  and  makes  as 
good  speed  as  the  average  Hanson  cab.  Mr.  John 
Browning,- writing  in  the  last  Year-Book,  speaks  of  a  load 
of  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  and  a  twenty  mile  ride.  Indeed, 
the  tricycle  has  now  a  commercial  importance  which  does 
not  seem  at  all  likely  to  diminish,  but  rather  promises  to 
increase. 

Headers  who  may  wish  to  study  oot  the  subject  of 
^cycling  as  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  photographer,  may 
find  severl  articles  in  our  back  volumes,  and  also  in  the 
Yeab-Books,  and  our  advice  to  those  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  to  adopt  the  tricycle,  is  emphatically,  "  do  so,  by 
all  means.'' 


A  CHEMICAL  PHOTOMETER  OR  RADIOMETER 
BASED  UPON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF 
IODIDE  OF  NITROGEN. 

BT  M.  ANTHONY  OUTARD.* 

Iodide  of  nitrogen  which  is  moist,  or  better  still,  sus- 
pended in  pure  water,  decomposes  with  effervescence  when 
exposed  to  diffused  light  or  other  luminous  radiations,  and 
the  decomposition  of  this  body  by  light  is  a  phenomenon 
of  aaoh  exquisite  sensitiveness  that  the  iodide  of  nitrogen 
constitates  a  true  chemical  nuliometer ;  but  there  is  Siis 
difference :  in  cases  when  the  radiometer  of  Crookes  re- 
mains nnmoved,  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  decomposed 
with  a  notable  degree  of  activity. 

Let  OB,  for  example,  allow  some  iodide  of  nitrogen  to  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  foil  of  water,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  it  remains  unchanged  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  abso- 
lute obscurity ;  but  one  can  scarcely  expose  it  to  a  dull 
diffused  light  without  finding  that  bubbles  of  sas  Ihre 
evolved ;  and  in  full  daylight  the  number  of  Uie  air- 
babbles  increases,  and  these  are  formed  with  a  certain 
rapidity  and  moch  regularity. 

fiven  in  diffused  light  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
deoompodtion  is  determined  by  the  surrounding  light.  If 
the  son  shines,  the  decomposition  becomes  rapid ;  but 
should  a  cloud  pass,  it  diminishes  immediately,  while  a 
farther  diminution  in  the  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  if 
the  sky  becomes  generallv  overcast. 

Sappoeing  that  a  bundle  of  laminous  rays  is  allowed  to 
impinge  ujM>n  the  iodide,  the  decomposition  takes  place 
with  oonnderable  energy,  and  the  effervescence  is  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  which  takes  place  when  sulphuric  acid  acts 
npon  chalk,  the  effervescence  lastinj^  as  long  as  the  action 
m  light  is  maintained,  and  oeasiog  immediatelv  the  iodide 
is  biooght  into  darkness.  Those  portions  of  the  iodide 
of  nitrogen  which  remain  roand  aeoat  the  portiou  illu- 
miwated  by  the  intense  pencil  of  rays  only  evolve  a  few 
babUee,  as  the  iodide  appears  to  be  a  bad  conductor  of 
the  moleeolar  diatnrbance  which  is  prodaced  locally  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  pencil  of  rays. 

Nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  beaotifal  than  this  ex- 
perimenti  in  which  the  bundle  of  rays,  whatever  its  form, 
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is  converted  into  a  collection  of  babbles  having  the  same 
configuratioD.  Immediately  the  luminous  rays  are  shut  off 
the  active  effervescence  ceuees,  but  to  continue  in  a  modi- 
lied  intensity  proportional  to  that  of  the  surrounding  dif- 
fused light,  or  to  totally  stop,  if  the  iodide  is  placed  in 
absolute  darkness.  Once  more,  the  active  decomposition 
may  be  called  into  existence  by  exposure  to  the  full 
intensity  of  the  luminous  pencil,  and  so  on  as  long  as  any 
iodide  remains  undecomposed. 

The  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  power- 
fully affected  by  the  various  coloured  radiations,  but 
under  the  action  of  violet  rays,  as  obtained  by  trans- 
mitting light  ihrough  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  it  diminishes ;  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
bine  rays  (sulphate  of  copper)  it  augments  slightly. 
Orange-red  rays,  obtained  by  transmission  through  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  have  approximately 
the  eame  effect  as  white  light,  while  yellow  rays  produce 
a  maximum  of  decomposition  far  exceeding  that  due  to 
white  light. 

The  use  of  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  photometer  should, 
one  might  expect,  be  very  easy,  and  it  may  perhaps  render 
it  practicable  to  determine  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
equivalents  of  light 

One  may,  for  the  present,  deflne  the  chemical  equiva* 
lent  of  light  as  the  quantity  necessary  to  decompose  one 
equivalent  of  ammonia  with  the  liberation  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  nitrogen ;  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light, 
as  the  elastic  force,  or  the  work  prodaced  by  the  passage 
of  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen  into  the  gaseous  state.  It 
IB  probable  that  in  an  actual  experiment  the  light  is  trans- 
formed into  heat,  and  then  accompanies  the  gas.  It  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  it  requires  exactly  as  much  light 
to  cause  a  decomposition  as  to  determine  a  combination— 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  require  as  much  light  in  the 
iodide  of  nitrogen  radiometer  to  cause  the  separation  of 
the  oonstituepts  of  one  equivalent  of  ammonia  as  to  deter- 
mine the  combination  of  their  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and 
of  hydrogen  in  the  photometer  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe. 
By  representing  by  ^  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  light,  and  by  ^'  the  chemical  equivalent 
of  combination  of  light,  we  can  arrive  at  the  following 
dynanuo  equation : — 

^-hNH,-I,=^'+Cl3-|.H, 

Deoompoeition    Oombination 

The  estimation  of  the  force  occasioning  combination 
as  exemplified  by  the  photometer  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe, 
in  which  the  maximum  of  action  situated  in  the  violet, 
and  of  its  decomposing  action,  as  exerted  upon  iodide  of 
nitrogen,  with  a  maximum  in  the  yellow,  should  be  of 
great  interest,  and  opens  un  new  fields  for  the  optician. 

It  must  be  called  to  mind  that  the  maximum  of  decom- 
position has  already  been  proved  to  be  in  the  yellow,  as 
the  result  of  the  excellent  researches  of  Caillelet,  Glocz, 
and  Gratiolet  on  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  anhydride 
and  chlorophyl  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  Still  these  observa- 
tions, bearing  upon  highly  complex  phenomena,  cannot 
render  photo-chemuitry  the  same  kind  of  service  as  may 
be  expected  to  result  in  the  case  of  bodies  so  well  known 
as  ammonia,  iodine,  and  water.  All  these  can  be  readily 
obtained  of  an  identical  degree  of  purity,  and  the  reactions, 
which  can  be  carried  out  in  apparatus  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, are  well  under  controL  The  reaction  of  light 
on  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  calculated  to  give  to  chemistry, 
physics,  physiology,  and  industry  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  reaction  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  to  light  what  the 
voltameter  is  to  electricity,  and  it  may  he  called  the 
chemical  radiometer.  The  equivalent  of  iodine  or  that  of 
nitrogen  may  be  destined  to  become  the  unit  by  which 
sources  of  light  are  to  be  measured,  whether  the  light  be 
that  by  the  humble  night-lamp,  or  that  of  the  orb  of  day. 

The  decomposition  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  is  so  strongly  defined  that  the  eye  can  dis- 
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tingniBh  the  least  ywiation,  so  that  the  iodide  of  nitroKen 
will  become  the  most  valuable  quantitative  reagent  nsed 
in  optics;  indeed,  with  a  few  centigrammes  of  iodide  of 
nitrogen  one  may  obtain  six  or  seven  cubic  centimetres  of 
nitrogen  ia  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  under  the  action  of 
the  yellow  rays. 

An  important  point  is  the  circumstance  that  the  physical 
conditions  which  may  contribute  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  are  at  lea^t  as  simple  as  the  chemical 
conditions  which  obtain ;  indeed,  one  cannot  well  attri- 
bute the  effect  to  calorific  radiations  accompanying  the 
light,  as  the  luminous  rays  alone  influence  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  iodide  of  nitrogen. 

This  may  be  proved  readily  enough  by  placing  a  small 
iodide  of  nitrogen  apparatus  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  through 
which  a  current  of  water  at  a  constant  temperature  circu- 
lates rapidly,  and  a  small  thermometer  placed  in  contact 
with  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  shows  no  variation,  however 
intense  the  light  which  causes  the  decomposition  may  be. 

When  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  suspended  in  water  and 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  light,  a  period  arrives 
(perhaps  correspooding  with  some  determinate  constitution 
ox  the  substance)  when  a  violent  explosion  takes  place, 
which  serves  to  break  the  glass  vessel  into  thousands  of 
fragments,  and  what  is  remarkable  is  that  such  explosions 
are  far  more  violent  than  when  the  iodide  is  exploded  by 
other  means. 

When  vessels  of  thick  glass  are  used,  a  period  is  arrived 
at  when  partial  explosions  take  place  at  intervals  of  five 
or  six  minutes ;  but  generaUy  a  total  explosion  ultimately 
occurs,  the  glass  vessel  being  then  broken. 

In  a  vessel  of  thin  glass,  on  the  oontraiy,  there  are  rarely 
more  than  one  or  two  partial  explosions,  the  explosions 
being  generally  total.  In  many  cases,  a  sudden  elevation 
of  temperature  has  been  observed  to  precede  the  explosion, 
and  this  elevation  has  often  served  as  a  useftd  warning. 

The  author  will  continue  his  experiments. 


A    VISIT    TO    THE    "STANDARD     OF    WHITE 

LIGHT." 

BT  TOUB  STROLLER. 

Binra  in  Paris  a  short  time  sffo  whilst  the  Electrical 
Congress  was  sitting,  I  happenea  to  stumble  against  one 
of  the  English  delegates,  who  seemed  f  uU  of  the  new 
standard  of  white  light,  of  which,  up  to  that  time,  I  had 
learnt  nothing.  Being  of  a  turn  of  mind  which  naturally 
resento  anvthing  like  an  acknowledgment  of  ignorance, 
*'  I  knew  all  about  it,  you  know,"  and  by  degrees  managed 
to  pick  up  from  answers  to  casual,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
rather  leading  questions,  that  the  new  standard  of  white 
light  was  the  light  given  out  by  melting  platinum,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  an  exhibition  of  this  interesting  curiosity. 
I  was  dragged  by  the  arm  by  my  friend  across  the  river, 
and  whilst  he  energetically  explained  the  peculiarity  of 
this  new  standard— sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
rather  a  depreciative  manner— eventually  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  Bue  cPUlm^  and  outside  the  Ecoie  Normak 
Superieur.  A  ring  at  the  bell,  and  an  explanation  in  exe- 
crable French  by  man  <imi^  caused  us  to  traverse  a  narrow 
open  passage,  and  to  enter  into  la  troiskmeporte  h  droiut^  as 
the  oimcitrg$  told  us.  Here  we  were  ushered  into  Monsieur 
D^bray*s  laboratory,  the  man,  of  all  others,  who  is  fitted 
to  deu  with  that  most  refractory  metal,  platinum,  since  it 
is  here  where  his  classical  experiments  on  ito  purification 
and  properties  have  been  carried  on.  '<  Descendez^  Mes- 
sUwr$,ievQiuprie^^^  says  M.  D^bra^r,  after  our  introduction 
to  that  famous  chemist,  and  we  did  descend  to  the  cellars 
below ;  and  here,  in  a  vault  painted  piteh  black,  which 
might  have  been  well  left  to  ghouls  and  other  such- 
like folk,  we  saw  the  standard  of  white  light.  Monsieur 
Tiblle,  the  energetic  proposer  and  carrier  out  of  ituB 
standard,  greeted  us  cordiailyya&d  took  us  round  from  the 


deep  gloom  to  a  hissing  and  spluttering  crucible,  in  which 
was  some  glowing  liquid  of  some  kind  being  warmed  by  an 
enormous  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  played  on 
and  round  the  surface  of  this  liquid.  A  square  opening  in 
the  cover  of  the  crucible,  we  were  informed,  was  a  square 
centimetre,  and  the  glowing  liquid  was  melted  platinum. 
The  surface  was  not  uniformly  bright,  but  ever  and  anon 
little  particles  and  scum  of  something  or  another  would 
doud  it  "  Not  very  satisfactory,*'  said  1,  to  my  friend  ; 
<<  not  uniform  enough.*'  Wait  a  minute,  however. 
<*  Now,''  said  M.  Viblle,  «'  look  at  it  at  the  moment  it 
solidifies."  And  we  did.  The  blow-pipe  was  stopped  and 
in  five  or  six  seconds  the  surface  of  the  liquid  assumed  a 

Ferfect  uniformity.  The  platinum  had  begun  to  solidify, 
nudged  my  friend,  who  did  not,  somehow  or  another, 
seem  half  pleased.  There,  then,  was  the  new  standard— 
molten  plattnian  at  the  moment  of  tolidificatum.  Above  the 
orifice  of  the  crucible  was  a  mirror,  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  reflecting  the  light  emitted  on  to  a  photo- 
meter, with  which  the  comparisons  were  made,  the  other 
source  of  light  being  a  Garcel  lamp  of  the  ordinary 
moderator  type.  *^How  much  platinum  have  you  in  the 
crucible  ?  "  r  asked  of  Monsieur,  who  was  conducting  the 
melting  operations.  **  About  30  kilogrammes,"  he 
replied. 

I  should  like  to  have  turned  that  80  kilos  into  money, 
though  I  did  not  say  so.  I  ventured  .to  remark  that  the 
oxygen  used  must  be  pretty  considerable,  and  so  it  was, 
for  we  again  descended,  and  came  upon  what  would  ordin- 
arily be  considered  a  fair  sized  gasometer  for  ordinary 
house  gas,  and  in  it,  we  were  told,  was  stored  oxygen  undw 
a  pressure  of  some  atmospheres.  Orchard,  of  Enightobridge, 
would  have  made  a  fortune  by  selling  it  by  the  foot,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  think  much  of  that  lot  in  Faris.  They 
measure  it  by  the  ton,  I  should  fancy. 

This  cellar  is  not  unknown  to  other  scenes  of  science, 
for  here  it  was  that  Mascart  made  his  celebrated  experi- 
mento  in  spectroscopy,  and  determined  wave  lengths,  and 
what  not,  in  a  manner  which  those  who  nnderstuid  these 
kind  of  things  say  will  remain  as  a  record  for  all  time.  *VI 
lived  down  here  for  some  months,''  said  Monsieur  Mascarti 
who  was  present  I  can't  say  I  envied  him.  The  Bastille 
was  a  joke  to  this,  I  should  say,  and  vet  Monsieur  did  not 
have  that  loathing  for  the  place  which  I  should  have  had 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

But  the  standard  of  white  light  is  my  subi'eeti  and  I 
must  confess  that  if  the  standard  has  to  l>e  used  with  such 
apparatus  as  I  saw,  and  with  such  precautions,  I  shonld 
guess  that  Paris  will  have  the  unique  honour  of  being  tiie 
permanent  home  of  the  standard.  Fancy  80  kilos  of  pars 
platinum,  and  crucibles  that  are  incapable  of  giving  up  im- 
purity to  the  metal.  Fancy,  too,  tne  dilorate  of  potaah 
and  manganese  that  must  be  used  to  prepare  the  enormous 
quantitv  of  oxvgen  required  ;  and  then  fancy  the  anxiety 
of  catohiug  the  light  from  the  molten  metal  at  the 
moment  of  solidification;  and  then  you  have  further  to 
fancy  that  when  the  Garcel  lamp  has  been  standardised, 
the  quality  of  oil  and  of  wick  ma^  vitiate  days  of  experi- 
ments. As  a  practical  unit  this  fsSls  entirely,  and  I  should 
say  that  it  will  be  long  before  it  is  adopted  in  any  way 
except  theoretically.  As  regards  photographic  purposes, 
it  is  useless.  But  I  have  not  told  what  is  the  standard. 
Here  it  is  in  French  :^ 

^  L'unit^  de  lumito  simple  est  la  quantity  de  Inmierede 
mdme  espice  emise  en  direction  normale  par  un  oentimetro 
carr^  de  surface  de  platine  fondu  kla  temperature  da 
solidification.  L'unite  practtque  de  lumidre  blanehe  est 
la  quantity  totale  de  lumi^re  emise  par  la  m4me  source." 

In  English  it  is  thus :— "  The  unit  of2simple  (monoehio- 
matic)  l^ht  is  the  quantity  of  light  of  the  same  kind 
emitted  in  the  normal  direction  by  a  square  oentimetre  of 
melted  platinum  at  the  temperature  of  solidification.  The 
practical  unit  of  white  light  is  the  total  quantity  of  li^^t 
emitted  by  the  same  source.*' 
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Wei],  it  may  be  practical,  bnt  it  is  oot  practicable.  What 
we  photographers  want  is  Bomethiog  more  simple.  This, 
pethaps,  may  be  given  us  at  the  promised  Photographic 
Congreas  at  Brussels. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

Lesson  IV. 

Making  Transparencies  for  Enlargements. 

For  transparencies  a  special  tissae  is  made,  the  colouring 
matter  being  indian  ink  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of 
division,  the  quantity  of  pigment  used  being  more  than 
double  that  present  in  ordinary  tissues.  The  sensitising, 
drying,  and  printing  of  transparency  tissue  is  the  same  as 
for  the  ordinal y,  except  that  the  exposure  to  light  is  from 
twice  to  thrice  as  long. 

The  development  of  transparencies  is  effected  upon 
glass  plates  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  composed 
of— 

Gelatine     1  ounce 

Bichromate  potash  3d  grains 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  then- 
Water        20  ounces 

Filter  before  use. 

The  plates  may  either  be  polished,  and  then  coated,  or  they 
may  be  cleaned  in  acid  and  water,  and  then,  after  a 
thorough  rinsing,  be  coated  with  the  gelatine  solution 
whilst  wet 

When  coated  with  gelatine,  place  the  plates  upon  a  rack 
to  dry,  and  when  dry,  put  them  into  sun  or  daylight  so  as 
to  render  the  gelatinous  coating  insoluble,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  bichromate  is  used.  When  the  exposed  tissue 
(which  should  have  an  opaque  safe  edge  of  at  least  half- 
an-inch  all  round  the  opening  in  mask)  is  taken  from  tlie 
frame,  turn  up  the  edges  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  all 
round  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  tra^,  and  pin  upon  a  light 
board ;  then  coat  with  plain  collodion,  and  when  set,  hang 
up  to  dry  in  the  dark-room ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
trim  off  the  tnmed-up  edges  and  immerse  in  oold  water. 
As  soon  as  sufficient  water  has  been  absorbed,  insert  a 
prepared  plate  underneath  (the  plate  being  a  little  larger 
than  the  piece  of  tissued  and  place  the  tissue  in  position 
upon  it ;  then  lift  from  tne  water  and  proceed  to  squeegee. 

Develop  the  image  in  water  at  120^  F.,  and  when 
derelopment  is  complete  rinse  in  cold  water  and  place 
away  to  dry. 

If  a  transparency  is  to  be  made  from  a  negative  that  is 
flat  and  weak,  instead  of  developing  upon  a  gelatinized 
plate,  polish  a  plate  and  coat  with  plain  collodion,  next 
immerse  in  cold  water  until  greasioess  disappears,  then 
(omitting  the  coat  of  collodion)  immerse  the  tissue  in  cold 
water,  and,  before  squeegeeing,  cover  the  plate  and  tissue 
with  Mackintosh  cloth,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
coUodion  between  the.  edges  of  the  tissue  and  glass  plate. 
Develop  as  usual,  and,  when  dry,  intensify  with  a  strong 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  when  the  transparency 
willy  instead  of  being  weak  and  flat  like  the  original,  be 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  capable  of  yielding  an  enlarge- 
ment much  superior  to  the  original  negative. 

In  making  transparencies  for  enlargements,  care  must 
be  taken  that  all  detail  in  the  light  lights  is  present,  else 
the  result  cannot  be  satisfactory. 

From  the  transparency  an  enlarged  negative  is  made  in 
the  camera,  either  by  the  wet  process  or  upon  a  gelatine 
plate,  the  film  of  transparenoy  being  towards  the  lens  ;  the 
negative,  when  dry,  is  retouched,  and  edged  with  black 
Tarnish,  all  round,  for  a  safe  edge.  A  print  is  then  made 
npon  carbon  tissue,  and  when  the  exposure  is  completed, 
A  piece  of  gingh  transfer  paper,  a  little  larger  than  the 
tissae,  is  cut  from  the  band,  the  two  are  immersed  in  oold 
water,  examined  for  air-bubbles,  and,  when  the  tissue  has 
alMumrbed  sufficient  water,  they  are  removed,  with  the  faces 


in  contact,  laid  upon  a  smooth  bench  (tissue  being  upper- 
most), and  the  squeegee  applied  to  the  back. 

Development  is  effected  by  immersion  in  hot  water, 
which  will  soon  loosen  the  backing  paper,  which  is  stripped 
off ;  gently  laving  with  hot  water  will  complete  the  deve« 
lopment,  when  the  print  is  transferred  to  cold  water,  and 
from  thence  to  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  which  will 
remove  any  traces  of  bichromate  that  may  linger  in  the 
paper.  After  remaining  in  the  alum  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  again  place  in  cold  water,  and  give  three  or  four 
changes,  after  which  the  print  is  hung  up  to  dry,  when 
the  print  is  ready  for  mounting,  and  requires  no  second 
transfer,  having  been  made  from  a  reversed  negative^- 
thiB  being  the  single  transfer  process  of  carbon  printing. 


A  Photographic  Society  has  been  formed  in  Derby,  and 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Simpson  has  taken  the  office  of  Honorary 
Secretary. 

A  fire,  which  brok&  out  in  Swan's  Flectrio  Light  Works 
at  Lille,  on  Friday  last,  did  much  damage  to  property,  and 
four  persons  were  injured. 

That  yellow  light  should  exercise  an  actinic  effect  greater 
than  that  of  white  light,  is  not  quite  what  one  might 
expect  from  every-day  experience  with  silver  salts;  yet 
M.  Guyard  says  that  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  decomposed 
more  rapidly  when  exposed  to  yellow  radiation  than  to 
white  light. 

An  instance  of  a  photograph  of  a  natural  history 
specimen  being  preferred  to  the  actual  thing  k  interesting ; 
but  we  find  that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusett's 
Institute  of  Technology,  Mr.  Fraz  preferred  to  exhibit  a 
photograph  of  a  remarkable  cotton  stalk  in  a  fresh  state 
rather  than  the  dried  specimen  itself. 

In  the  course  of  his  interesting  paper  on  the  cotton 
plant^  he  called  attention  to  the  value  of  photo- 
micrography as  a  means  of  building  up  such  a  history  as 
may  be  axpected  to  ultimately  lead  to  solid  information 
in  relation  to  cotton  culture. 


A  microscopic  examination  at  once  reveals  the  quality 
of  the  cotton,  as  the  better  it  is,  the  more  perfect  its 
splrality,  and  the  more  regular,  sharp,  and  positive  are  the 
oily  deposits.  Bat  to  merely  observe  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  obtaining  permanent  records,  as  these  must 
ultimately  throw  light  on  the  influence  of  meteorological 
and  other  conditions.  India  and  the  United  States  might 
do  well  to  exchange  series  of  such  photographs. 

A  correspondent  writes: — *^ Having  a  large  stock  of 
glasses  which  had  become  so  stained  and  corroded  as  to  be 
apparently  valueless,  I  tried  Mr.  Plener's  plan  of  using 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Six  ounces  of  the  commercial  acid  and 
a  quart  of  water  were  mixed  together  in  a  gutta-percha 
dish,  and  each  plate  was  immersed  for  about  ten  seconds, 
when  it  was  rinsed  with  water.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  satisfactory." 
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In  dealing  with  hydroflaorio  acid  aome  precautions  are 
necessary,  as  it  mnst  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  and  it  should  not  be  used  in  the  same  apart- 
ment where  there  are  lenses  or  other  optical  instru* 
ments.  A  trace  of  the  vapour  takes  the  polish  off  glass  very 
rapidly. 


The  legal  statement  of  the  case  in  the  action  brought  by 
Mr.  Sarony,  of  New  York,  against  a  Lithographic  Company 
for  an  infringement  of  copyright  in  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde,  and  referred  to  in  the  News  some  time  ago, 
is  funny  reading.    The  document,  with  mooh  circumstanti- 
ality, sets  forth  that  the  photograph  in  question  '*  is  a  use- 
ful, new,  harmonious,  characteristic,  and  graceful  picture, 
and  that  said  plaintiff  made  the  same  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness in  said  city  of  New  York,  and  within  the  United  States, 
entirely  from  his  own  original  mental  conception,  to  which 
he  gave  risible  form  by  posing  the  said  Oscar  Wilde  in  front 
of  the  camera,  selecting  and  arranging  the  costume,  dra- 
peries, and  other  rarious  accessories  in  said  photograph, 
arranging  the  subject  so  as  to  present   graceful  outlines, 
arranging  and  disposing  the  light  and  shade,  suggesting 
and  CToking  the  desired  expression,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect    If  all  this  is  necessary  to  explain  what  sitting 
for  one's  portrait  is,  one  would  rather  take  a  photograph 
than  describe  it. 


bined,  so  long  will  they  prefer  the  wood  engraving  to  the 
phototype  block. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  were  the  experts 
consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  new  Copyright  (Works  of 
Fine  Art  and  Photographs)  Bill.  From  internal  endenee 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  photographic  publisher,  and 
not  the  photographer,  had  had  his  hand  in  the  matter. 


Axe  the  best  phototypic  blocks  which  can  be  made  by 
such  processes  as  those  of  I?esor  Meisenbach  equal  as  works 
of  art  to  the  best  wood  engravings  ?  This  is  a  question  very 
often  asked,  and,  like  many  other  questions,  it  cannot  be 
answered  by  a  simple  yes  or  a  direct  no. 


The  photographic  block  picture  is  undoubtedly  the  more 
truthful  to  nature,  provided  that  all  the  conditions  conducive 
to  technical  excellence  have  been  fulfilled,  as  every  gradation 
of  light  and  shade  is  represented  at  its  proper  value ;  but 
still,  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  wood  engravings 
complain  of  a  flatness,  and  say  that  the  outlines  are  not  well 
defined,  or  rather  that  they  lack  boldness  and  decision. 


On  one  point  some  photographers  will  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  publisher.  This  is  Clause  20,  relating  to 
penalties  on  production  and  sale  of  fraudulent  works. 
Unscrupulous  men  have  been  known  to  exhibit  in  their 
specimen  cases  as  their  own  work  photographs  which  they 
have  purchased.  We  know  an  instance  of  a  photographer 
of  celebrity  in  connection  with  children's  portraits  being 
intensely  gratified  at  seeing  in  the  window  of  a  provincitd 
man,  and  put  forth  as  the  productions  of  the  latter,  several 
pictures  of  his  own  taking.  Clause  20,  we  fancy,  is  capable 
of  being  construed  so  as  to  impose  a  penally  upon  anyone 
exhibitiog  another  man's  work  as  his  own. 

The  history  of  the  first  dozen  plates  tried  by  an  amateur 
friend  new  to^  dry  plate  work  is  instructive.  No.  1  fogged  ^ 
light  discovered  entering  dark-slide  through  an  ill-fitting 
shutter.  Dark-slide  repaired  before  trying  No.  2.  Nos. 
2  and  3  fogged— light  between  flange  of  lens  and  camen ; 
remedy  applied.  Nos.  4  and  5  fogged— minute  defect  dis- 
covered in  bellows  body.  Na  6  fogged— light  entering 
camera  through  old  screw-hole  unplugged.  Nos.  7  and  8 
fogged— light  of  dark-room  not  sufiidently  non-aotinio. 
No.  9  fogged-;Hioor  of  ditto  not  light-tight.  Nos.  10, 11, 
and  12  fogged— lid  of  plate  box  accidentally  left  open. 
He  thinks  by  this  time  he  knows  a  little  about  the  causes 
of  fog. 


These  charges  have  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  for  the 
photographic  engraving  has  all  these  faults  in  oompsrison 
with  the  wood  engraving ;  unless,  indeed,  we  may  say  that 
the  wood  engraving  has  the  contrary  faults  when  compared 
with  the  photographic  engraving. 


The  fact  is,  that  almost  all  wood  engravers  put  in  false  and 
exaggerated  outlines  in  order  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  mun 
objects  in  the  pictura  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  cubical 
box  lighted  from  all  sides  and  placed  before  a  background 
of  nearly  the  same  tint :  the  draughtsman  begins  by  drawing 
lines  to  represent  the  edges  of  the  cube,  and  when  these  are 
done,  he  tries  to  introduce  such  shading  as  may  be  suit- 
able ;  but  the  camera  only  reproduces  the  shading.  These 
ftitifioial  outlines,  which  the  wood  engraver  may  regard  as 
the  main  feature  of  a  reproduction,  are  often  in  reality  a 
mere  index  or  pointer  to  the  true  picture.  As  long  as  the  to 
public  prefer  to  ha  e  the  index  and  the  true  piotuie  oom- 1  of 


It  is  odd  to  read  that  in  order  to  prevent'crowding,  a 
small  fee  will  be  charged  for  admission  to  Mr.  Frands 
Galton's  '<  Anthropometrioal  Laboratory  "  at  the  Health 
Exhibition.  The  long  and  mysterious  title  may  perhaps 
stimulate  curiosity,  but  if  all  the  attraction  when  one  gets 
inside  is  the  filling  up  of  a  formidable  schedule  with  per- 
sonal particulars,  the  place  will  scarcely  be  crowded.  The 
average  person  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  furnish  infor- 
mation such  as  Mr.  Galton  demands.  Who  knows  his  or 
her  "  height  sitting  and  standing,  strength  of  squeeze  and 
pull,  swiftness  of  direct  blow,  acuteness  of  vision  as 
measured  by  a  test  type,"  &c.?  Of  course,  if  you  are  en- 
abled to  be  enlightened  on  these  points  at  the  laborato^j 
it  may  be  worth  a  visit ;  but  the  thing  would  be  more 
popular  and  satisftustory  if  Mr.  Galton  photographed  every 
visitor,  keeping  a  copy  himself,  and  giving  one  to  the 
sitter. 


When  Dr.  Vogel  was  in  America  last  year,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  albumeniaed  paper,  and  he  told  us  thsA 
paper  which  answered  well  in  Europe  was  very  often  un- 
satisfactory in  the  United  States.    He  ascribed  the  failure 
lack  of  moisture,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  atmosphere 
the  States  was,  as  a  rule,  too  dry  for  paper  of  European 
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nuaafactare,  Iq  Algeriai  however,  it  seenu,  photographers 
mn  very  ooateat  with  the  ready-sensitized  paper  they 
receive  from  Earope  in  round  tin  cases,  and  in  some 
instances  the  material,  we  are  assured,  keeps  six  months 
without  diflcolonration.  On  a  recent  occasion  we  certainly 
saw  some  samples  prepared  in  Paris  which  were  as  white 
as  home-sensitized  paper. 

Between  the  Health  Exhibition  and  its  title  a  wide  gulf 
exifltB,  unless,  indeed,  one  may  act  on  the  andonbtedly 
correct  idea  that  everything  mundane  bearj  on  heilth  and 
should  be  included.  But  why  include  whole  streets  which 
consist  of  the  shops  of  lollipop  makers,  grocers,  cheese- 
mongers, confectioners,  feeding-bottle  makers,  florists,  bird 
Btoffers,  electro-plate  manufacturers,  and  coffee-mill 
makers,  and  give  no  prominence  to  the  technology  of  the 
healing  art  as  exemplified  by  pharmaceutical  products  or 
processes,  and  the  wonderfully  perfect  mechanical  appli- 
ances used  by  the  surgeon ;  to  say  nothing  of  such  exhibits 
as  might  be  calculated  to  instruct  the  public  in  those 
nomerous  and  laborious  researches  which  have  almost 
raised  medicine  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ? 


As  it  is,  we  have  little  more  than  a  number  of  stalls 
of  the  *'  Aquarium  *'  type,  added  to  a  large  fag-end  re- 
maining over  from  the  IHsheries  Exhibition. 

As  an  example  of  the  extensive  use  to  which  photographs 
are  put  by  the  exhibitors  for  advertising  purposes,  we  may 
mention  the  case  of  a  seedsman  surrounding  his  stall  with 
large,  but  not  very  good,  photographs  of  his  products  and 
premises. 

'*  00  yon  make  any  charge  to  the  dramatic  profession  for 
photographs  ?  I  'require  some  for  professional  use  only, 
sad  have  heard  you  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  should  be 
glad  if  yon  would  drop  me  a  line/' 


So  writes  the  manager  of  a  travelling  company  to  a 
provincial  photographer  of  good  standing ;  but  the  reply 
was  eminently  unsatisfactory,  as  merely  indicating  the 
usual  charges,  and  expressing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  know  if  the  manager  kept  his  house  always  open 
to  the  members  of  the  photographic  profession. 


There- is  a  sharp  competition  going  on  just  now  among 
American  makers  of  dry  plates.  Two  firms  are  offering 
600  dollars,  and  one  firm  500  dollars,  for  the  best  work 
produced  on  their  dry  plates,  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  at 
the  forthooming  Cincinnati  Convention. 

A  modest  photographer  in  the  provinces,  who  is  diffident 
about  asking  his  sitters  for  payment  beforehand,  gets  over 
the  difficulty  this  way.  Ue  has  in  the  studio  a  neat  tablet, 
having  on  it  the  inscription,  **  Previous  payment  is  in  all 
cases  requested."  This  is  hung  just  about  the  spot  where 
the  sitter  should  look,  and  it  is  the  easist  matter  in  the  world 
to  say,  **  Kindly  turn  your  eyes  in  this  direction,"  and  indi- 
cate an  imaginary  spot  just  below  the  tablet.  As  he  truly 
remarks,  those  who  have  ahready  paid  won*t  mind,  and  thcee 
who  faavn'ti  may  take  the  hint. 


A  French  amateur  told  us  a  home  truth  the  other  di(y, 
which  landscape  photographers  will  do  well  to  note.  His 
complaint  was,  that  in  taking  pictures  for  sale,  the  photo- 
grapher frequently  destroys  the  point  de  vue ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  there  is  a  fine  view  from  this  bridge  or  that 
pass,  he  is  not  content  to  set  his  camera  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  but  must  needs  employ  a  very  high  stand^-sometimes  a 
pair  of  steps  fifteen  feet  high— whereon  to  set  his  camera. 
The  consequence  is,  that  although  he  may  possibly  see  a 
waterfall  to  better  advantage,  or  get  a  finer  view  of  a  palace, 
the  photograph  is  not  so  familiar  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
The  visitor  or  tourist  does  not  recognize  the  picture  at  once 
— there  is  something  unsatisfactory  about  it  that  he  cannot 
explain — and  hence  he  sometimes  objects  to  purchase. 


For  tourists,  as  a  rule,  like  to  buy  what  is  familiar  to 
them.  No  doubt  many  who  visit  Rome,  or  Naples,  or  Parts, 
as  the  case  may  be,  select  a  few  pictures  of  public  buildings 
to  take  back  with  them,  without  much  question  as  to  point 
devue.  But  others  ag%in,  there  are,  who  do  not  buy  a 
photograph  unless  it  shows  them  a  scene  exactly  as  they 
ha?e  seen  it>  This  class  does  not  run  after  photography 
but  seeing  a  picture  that  will  be  a  perfect  souvenir  to  them, 
they  buy  without  hesitation.  Our  French  correspondent 
gave  it  as  one  r^son  why  he  carried  a  camera,  that  he 
could  not  always  purchase  photographs  taken  from  a  stand- 
point  with  which  he  was  familiar. 


It  is  surprising  how  little  use  is  made  in  the  studioof 
the  silver  birch.  It  is  a  wood  that  is  practically  valueless 
to  the  carpenter,  and  may  therefore  be  purchased  at  a 
nominal  price.  Tet  the  picturesque  markings  on  the  bark, 
which  are  eminently  photographic,  render  it  very  suitable 
for  studio  accessories  when  rustic  surroundmgs  are 
desirable.  Still,  as  its  effect  is  somewhat  fiorid,  it  behoves 
one  to  study  its  use  a  little. 


Thus,  a  fair-haired  girl,  habited  in  a  straw  hat  and 
summer  attire,  would  accord  well  with  the  thin,  elegant 
stem,  and  silvery  markings  on  its  bark,  whether  the  birch 
wood  was  employed  in  the  form  of  a  tree-trunk  to  hold  or 
lean  against,  or  in  the  shape  of  fence,  stile,  or  rustic 
bridge.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dark  beanty,  with  more 
sombre  costume,  might  be  better  harmonized  for  an  out- 
door picture  with  a  pine  trunk,  such  as  Mendelssohn  em- 
ploys with  excellent  effect  in  many  of  his  pictures. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  make  very  much  headway 
in  a  science  without  a  thorough  grounding  in  its  theories ; 
still,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
impart  knowledge  is  to  connect  in  the  student's  mind  some 
practical  application  of  it.  Sometimes  this  is  difficult,  if 
not  out  of  oile's  power  altogether ;  but  still,  where  feasible,  it 
is  the  best  way  of  giving  instruction.  A  student,  if  he 
once  gets  interested  in  the  application  of  a  science,  will  then 
follow  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  require  no  further  incentive. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  lecture-room  every  day ;  if  there 
is  nothing  visible  but  the  green  baize  lecture  table  and  a 
glass  of  water,  the  young  student  fails  in  interest  from  the 
commencement ;  if,  however,  there  are  plans  and  diagrams 
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orapparatosand  models  Tiaible,  to  stipplement  the  lectnier's 
wocdsy  then  ichoUn  are  all  attention  from  the  commence- 
ment  Pbotogrtphy,  to  take  an  instance,  is  a  wonderful 
incentive  to  the  chemical  student,  just  as  telegraphy  is  to 
the  stndent  of  physics ;  every  one  who  takes  to  a  branch  of 
applied  science  of  this  character  ceases  at  once  toboA 
student^  and  becomes  an 
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Application  for  Iiotters  Patent. 

8851.  Leon  Hiltiadbs  Messinksi,  16,  Philpot  Lane,  London, 
Middlesex,  Merchant,  for  *'  Improvements  in  photographic 
apparatus."— Dated  28th  May,  1884. 

8463.,  Samusl  Dunsbith  McKellvn,  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
eheeter,  Lancashire,  Watch  Manufacturer  and  Jeweller,  for 
'*  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras." — Dated  Slst  May, 
1884. 

8170.  John  Jotnsb,  408,  High  Street,  Oheltenham,  Glouces- 
tershire, Artist  and  Photographer,  for  '*  Improvements  in  the 
photographic  camera  for  bravelling  purposes."-* Dated  Slst 
May,  1884. 

Speoifioations  Publislied  during  the  Week. 

8026.    J.  and  A.  G.  Hopkins,  "  New  apparatus  for  the  exposing 

of  photographic  sensitive  plates  in  cameras." 

Our  invention  as  above,  to  be  designated  hereafter  as  the 
Simplex   Slide,   and  Reversible  Camera  Back,  consists  of   a 
perfectly  light-tight  box  or  slide,  made  so  as  to  receive  the  sensi- 
tive plate  in  a  carrier,  which  said  carrier  is  made  to  run  in 
grooves  in  slide,  and  which  cannot  get  displaced  when  putting 
in  or  taking  out  plates;  this  said  slide  is  made  perfectly  im- 
pervious to  light  by  means  of  a  simple  lid  affixed  to  the  plate- 
oanier,  in  sndi  a  manner  that  when  the  said  carrier  containing 
sensitive  plate  is  pushed  home  into  the  slide,  and  by  means  of  a 
simple  turn  of  screw  let  in  on  top  of  slide,  into  a  screwed  plate 
en  plate-cairiar  to  keep  it  fixed,  it  becomes  perfectly  proof 
against  light.    The  camera-back  is  so  made,  with  an  opening  on 
top  the  exact  sisse  of  the  plate  slide,  which,  when  exposure  is  to 
be  made,  it  is  fixed  thereto  by  means  of  two  levers  each  side  of 
back  inserted  in  small  grooves  made  In  plate  slide,  which  by  tins 
means  makes  the  wLde  j^rfectly  rigid.    The  exposure  of  plate 
is  made  by  simply  removing  the  small  screw  on  top  of  slide,  and 
inserting  a  rod  with  screw  at  end,  so  as  to  screw  into  plate- 
carrier,  by  which  means  the  plate  is  let  down  or  drawn  up  at 
will  of  operator  ;  the  said  rod  to  be  just  the  length  of  slide,  so 
that  by  smiply  pushing  the  plate-carrier  down  in  srooves  into  the 
said  back,  tne  sensitive  plate  is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a 
spring  which  is  attached  to  back  of  plate-carrier ;  the  plate  is  then 
nady  for  exposing.    The  camera-back  is  made  with  a  door,  so 


5046.  Altbbd  Juuus  Bovlt,  of  323,  High  Holbom,  in  the 
Gooniy  of  Middlesex,  Engineer,  **  Improvements  in  rinfs  for 
containing  portraits,  or  the  like."  A  coaunttsioatton  from 
Emmanuel  Diamant,  of  Budapest,  in  tbe  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 
—Dated  October  28,  1883. 

This  invention  ralatss  to  an  improved  construction  of  a  ring, 
somadaas  to  contain  or  enclose  two  or  more  miniature  portraits, 
or  the  like.  lu  making  a  ring  for  four  portraits,  Uie  besel 
carrying  the  stone,  or  a  plain  or  ornamental  plate,  is  hinged  to 
the  ring,  and  on  the  underside  of  this  besel  or  pUte  a  frame  of  a 
suitable  kind,  preferably  one  that  can  be  removed  at  will,  is 
affixed  to  receive  one  picture.  Another  frame  is  placed  upon  the 
body  of  the  ring  just  below  the  hinged  plate  or  bezel,  so  that 
these  two  are,  when  the  hinged  part  is  closed  down,  hidden  or 
covtted  by  the  stone  or  other  ornament.  The  hinged  part  may 
have  any  convenient  kind  of  fastening  to  keep  it  clcsed.  At  eacu 
side  of  the  hinged  top  there  may  be  another  hinged  plate 
covering  a  frame  to  contain  a  picture,  and  these  two  side  plates 
may  either  be  kept  down  by  the  plate  under  the  stone,  or  have 
separate  fastenings.  All  the  ^Uces  may  be  so  fitted  that 
they  will  fly  open  (simultaneously  if  suitab'y  arranged)  upon  their 
fastenings  bemg  released,  if  two  portraits  only  are  rsquired  to 
be  inserted,  the  two  side  pbtes  and  the  frames  nademeath  the 
same  are  omitted. — Fnwmonal  Fr(fi$et%on  otUif, 

Patent  Granted  in  Ameriea. 

298,901.  Olives  Pbbrt  Soon,  Quin^,  IlL  ''Prioting  and 
AOgnetting  Frame.  Filed,  April  28,  1883.  {No  model.) 
Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a  printing  frame,  of  a 
housing  or  vignetting  attachment  fitting  over  said  frame,  and 
adapted  to  be  verti<»Uy  adjusted  thereon,  having  the  centeal 
openiog  and  the  skeleton  frame,  the  said  wire  frame  being 


attached  to  the  housing,  and  operating  to  hold  the  paper, 
substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  combination  with  a  printing  inm%  a  vignetting  attach- 
ment consisting  of  a  housing  fitting  over  said  frame,  and  provided 
with  a  central  opening,  slotted  sides,  and  thumb-screws  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  attachment,  the  skeleton  frame  for  holding 
the  paper  in  place,  and  the  spring  or  springs  beneath  the  said 
vignetting  attachment,  to  force  it  upward  from  the  fram^ 
simtantially  as  described. 


THE  SILBER  LAMP. 

BI  C.  L.  IXBLD. 

I  WILL  content  mvself  with  giving  a  brief  description  of  the 
sober  lamp.  At  first  sight  the  burner  appears  to  be  a  *iinj^a 
aggregation  of  concentric  tubes — and  this,  in  fact,  it  is.  Aia 
use  St  these,  especially  the   innermost,  bell-moathed  pipei» 


that  the  focussing-screen  can  be  inserted  or  taken  out  without   becomes  very  apparent  in  the  lighted  lamp.    From  the 


interfering  whatever  with  plate-slide  when  attached  to  camera- 
back,  so  that  the  focussing  o£  a  subject  and  exposure  of  plate  on 
same  becomes  a  most  simple  and  very  easy  method,  and  very 
quickly  done.  Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  our  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the 
same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare  that  what  we  dsim  is : — 

1.  The  plate-carrier,  with  spring  back,  and  light-tight  lid 
affixed. 

2.  The  slide  or  box  to  receive  plate-carrier. 

8.  The  arrangement  of  rod  witn  screw  end  passing  through  top 
of  slide  into  a  screw-plate  on  carrier  for  bringing  into  position 
the  sensitive  plate  into  camera-back  for  exposure^  and  then  also 
into  slide  after. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  screw  passing  through  top  of  slide 
into  screw-plate  of  carrier,  for  keepmg  slide  impervious  to  light 
when  dosed. 

6.  Reversible  camera-back,  made  with  an  opening  to  receive 
plate-slkLe. 

6.  Levers  on  camera-back,  for  making  slide  quite  rigid  when 
l>rought  into  j^ooves  of  slide. 

7.  Method  of  inserting  focussing-screen  into  camera-back 
without  interfering  with  slide  while  attached  to  the  back. 

8.  The  camera-back  can  be  made  to  fit  any  camera,  and  any 
immber  of  slides  can  be  used  with  same. 


hand  one  of  these  two  lampe,  both  burning  i>etroleum,  with 
equfd  wicks  and  similar  chimneys^  I  remove  Uie  interior  tub»-^ 
immediatelv  the  flame   lengthens   and  darkens,  wavers  and 
smokes.    The  current  of  air  which  is,  by  this  internal  conduit, 
directed  into  the  interior  flame  surface,  \b  the  essential  principle 
or  Mr.  Silber*s  invention.    The  wick  is  contained  in  this  metai 
caw,  surrounded  by  an  air-jacket,  which  passes  down  the  aniiie 
length  of  the  lamp,  leaving  a  small  aperture  at  the  base, 
through  which  the  oil  flows  from  the  outer  reservoir  to  the  wiok 
chamber.    Thus,  by  the  interposition  of  an  atmospheric  medium, 
the  bulk  of  the  oil  ii  maintained  throughout  at  a  lowtemper- 
atuie.     Two  concentric  bell-moathed  tubes  pass  down  the 
interior  of  the  wick  case,  and  communicate  with  the  air  at  the 
base  of  the  lamp,  which,  you  see,  is  perforated  for  the  purpose. 
Two  cones,  perorated,  the  inner  and  smaller  throoghoot^  the 
hu^gest  only  at  the  base,  surround  the  wick,  and  heat  the  air  in 
its  passage  through  the  holes  to  the  flame.    The  effect  of  these 
applianoes  is,  firstly  by  the  insulation  of  the  outer  reservoir,  to 
avoid  all  duiger  of  vapourisation  of  the  oil,  till  actually  in 
contact  with  the  wick.    As  it  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  the 
seat   of  combustion,   the  hot   metal  wick-holder   heats,  and 
ultimately  vapourises  the  luminant,  so  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  wiok  tube  ooncentricalhf  witii  the  air  oondoita— all  oiitmk 
•re  exceedingly  hot— *a  perfect  misture  of  vapour  and  hot  air  ia 
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tormai,  >nd  thii  it  is  Oat  ii  burnt  An  all  tfartint  fsktar* 
U  the  ib^M  tni  podtioQ  of  the  chimDey,  whioh,  Mr.  Silber 
Maerti,  inSuelices  tbe  flame  to  the  extent  of  quadruplilf  te 
brilliuiGij  if  properl;  adiiuted.  Tha  numerical  results  obtaiDsd 
tij  the  photometj^  of  theae  lamps,  ss  ta  briUianoT  uid  prioe, 
■re  truly  gnAitjixtg-  I  reFraia  from  quoting  disjumted  Tolaee 
■nd  b«g  to  refer  ;oa  to  two  tables  given  in  lb.  Silber's  paper. 

I  eumol  enter  into  sll  the  beautiful  applications  of  this 
piindple,  with  i^ch  the  sober  Light  Companj  bare  so  kindly 
and  bounti[ullj  supplied  lue.  But  upon  ttiis  marine  lamp,  as  tt 
Involres  oertMD  important  modiSoationB,  a  few  moments  may  be 
■pent  with  adrantage.  Ila  purpose  it  to  maintain  an  ersn  and 
steady  light,  during  a  rioleal  tempest,  with,  it  ma^  b«,  wave* 
j—L! -ii     fig_   I  shows  jou  thi«  laoip,  with  the  top 


d  HMted.  It  ii  provided  with  a  out  dioptrie  lens,  and  a  powerful 
reBeotor,  aad  the  light,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  fifty  eandlee,  oao 
b«  Men  Ml  a  elew  night  for  mi»e  thao  Are  milei.    Fig  2  shows 
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Ui»  interior  of  the  lam| 
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tbird  of  the  height  of  the  chamber  itself,  perfontted.  This 
eheok*  and  disaipatea  the  moat  violent  current.  After  entering, 
l&e  air  expands  with  the  hxat,  lose*  much  of  it*  velocity,  and, 
bsdagaliUooolerthan  tbe  air  inside,  above  the  flame,  dwoend* 
to  th*  ebaotber  below  the  burner  (Fig*.  8, 1).  As  the  heated 
prodnct*  ascend,  tbe  fresh  air  is  drawn  up  to  the  flame  to  supply 
their  nUoe.  The  smoke  from  this  paper  will  best  show  the 
diraelua  of  the  ouirtnta.  You  observe  tbe  rapidity  with  wbicb 
tbe  suoks  nubea  into  the  air^pipe,  and  enters  the  chamber, 
lAIoh  rebxity  gradually  dinutiishea  in  sKwnding,  till  it  falli  over, 
and  deaoends  to  the  lower  chamber,  wbeoee  it  is  drawn  up  and 
eoneumsd  in  the  flame.  I  direct  a  stream  of  air  from  this 
powerful  bellows  against  the  inlet,  and  the  flame  you  see  se 
steady  ta  ever.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  up  a  coniuJ 
diimney,  and  striksa  against  the  apes  of  an  Inverted  eons^  which 
difUm  the  cumnt,  and  aUom  the  prodaoti  to  paw  out  on  everr 


side.    Above  the  oone  is  a  boriiontal  jdale,  projsoting  on  all 

'  '    ■     luvei.    Thii 

innoeuoDsly 
bate  ot  the 


aides  beyond  the  cylinder  it  oovars,  and  somewhat  oc 
serve*  to  divert  any  water  that  might  pour  npon  it  in 
■M>y.    Thisooverha*  aspaoebetwc  "  '  """ 


ohose  the  downwm  dimotiOD.    A*  tiiii 


■weepaaway  theprodiietsof  oombnstion  fromUie  top,  agnat  ot 
wind  tends  raUier  to  increase  the  brilliancy  ot  the  flam*  thaa 
otherwise. 

Thsaa  lamps  hsve  been  tested  in  ships,  high  ioww%  expre** 
trains,  and  in  every  caee  suoceastully.  As  the  oarefuUv^djuated 
metal  fnnnel  renden  a  glass  chimney  dispensable  with,  there  ia 
no  psrt  which  is  liable  to  damage.  The  one  great  point  to  be 
observed  is  keeping  the  whole  case  air-tighi  except  at  th* 
legitimate  outlets  ;  (or,  you  perceive,  when  I  op«n  the  door  at 
the  back,  be  it  ever  so  little,  the  pwf eot  equilibrium  of  supply  and 
eombustion  hitherto  obtaininir,    i*    disturbed,   and    the  laoM 


Bi  ft.  1.  van.* 
Ur.  B.  Cbowb,  in  hi*  Inteieeting  remarks  upon  the  •ubjeot  last 
month,  divided  instsntsueau*  negaUvw  [In  which  I  praaumeai* 
meant  thoss  taken  by  the  aid  ^  a  quiok-aeting  shatter)  into 
three  classes.  Now,  I  aoospt  his  prinoqtle,  so  far  as  beliaviu 
that  all  instantaneous  negatives  sre  1^  no  tDoaaa  to  be  tnated 
alike  ;  but  would  prefer  to  make  <we  divMOU  only,  namely, 
fully-exposed  and  under-ezpoaed  nsgattve*.  There  i*  one  ebua 
of  instantaneous  negative*  wb)^  requiring  only  a  veir  brief  ex- 
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poBure,  have  by  meuui  of  the  ahattor  received  quite  m  much  as 
they  need.  Such  are  eea-views,  which  I  look  upon  at  ineten- 
taneous  niotunB  merely  In  name— that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  fnllv 
exposed  by  action  of  the  light  lasting  only  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
as  the  avenge  of  plates  where  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the 
amount  of  exposure  but  the  photographer's  own  judgmeot. 

In  Mr.  W.  E.  Burton's  table  of  exposures  I  note  that,  for  a 
view  containing  open  sea  and  skv  in  good  light,  the  correct 
exposure  with  a  lens  of  {  (about  the  aperture  of  the  No.  1  stop 
of  a  symmetrical)  is  given  as  ^  second ;  whilst,  when  the  lens  is 
stopped  down  to  ^  (about  the  No.  i  stop),  the  exposure  ought 
still  to  be  as  little  as  yv  second.  It  may  easily  happen,  there- 
fore, that  even  with  a  quick  shutter  such  a  picture  may  be  rather 
over-  Ihan  tfmiifi'-expoaed,  and,  consequently,  may  demand  the 
treatment  suitable  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter  class. 
For  such  negatives  the  treatment  Mr.  Growe  lays  down  for  his 
first  class  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  well  suited,  although  I  must 
confess  that  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  Is 
no  advantage  (and  probably  no  disadvantage)  in  the  preliminary 
soakiog  in  pyrogallol  over  plain  water,  ana  that  the  essential 
point  of  hi8<  developer  is  rather  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
pyro.,  bromide,  and  ammonia  being  especially  well  suited  to  the 
pecuUarities  of  the  subject. 

I  would  take,  however,  as  my  second  class  of  instantaneous 
negatives,  those  where,  had  it  been  convenient,  a  longer  exposure 
would  have  preferably  been  given;  and,  where  omy  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  subject  have  necessitated  an  exposure  of  so  limited 
a  duration,  that  objects  in  motion  mav  not  seriously  spoil  the 
picture  or  may  even  be  taken  with  good  definition,  such  as  street 
views  or  a  train  in  motion,  the  latter  being  a  subject  whidi 
most  amateurs  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  tempted  to 
attack.  Such  negatives,  I  think,  need  a  different  treatment,  and 
the  method  I  advocate  Is  to  soak  them  before  developing  in 
dilute  ammonia. 

Probably  the  most  convenient  method  of  employing  this  mode 
of  development—at  all  events^  of  those  who  use  the  more 
scientific  method  of  separate  ten-per-cent.  solutions —  Is  to  add 
the  correct  amount  of  ammonia  to  the  full  quantity  of  water  to 
be  employed,  and  to  leave  the  plate  soaking  in  that  whilst 
measuring  out  the  pyro.  and  bromide  solutions  (which  may  of 
course  be  in  the  relative  proportions  that  experience  suggests  as 
sviitable  to  the  dass  of  subject  and  make  of  plate) ;  then  return 
the  ammonia  solution  to  the  developing  cup,  and  flood  the  plate 
with  the  mixture.  Thus  If  developing  a  quarter-plate,  and  using 
three  grains  of  pyro.,  two  minims  of  ammonia,  and  one  grdn  of 
bromide— which,  I  believe^  is  an  average  formula — ^I  shpuld  take 
twenty  minims  of  ammonia  to  one  ounce  of  water  in  which  to 
soak  the  i>]ate,  and  while  soaking  place  in  the  developing  cup 
thirty  minims  of  pyro.  solution  and  ten  minlwia  of  bromide  solu- 
tion, return  the  ammonia  to  the  cup,  and  finish  development  In 
the  usual  way.  In  my  own  practioe,  however,  as  I  use  ]^wards's 
method  of  developing.  In  which  the  ammonia  and  bromide  are 
mixed  in  one  bottle  under  the  name  of  "  aceeleratoi ,"  I  soak  the 
plate  in  water  oontaininff  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  whilst  mixing 
the  usual  developer,  throwing  away  the  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia^  or  keepmg  it  for  the  next  plate,  and  developing  with 
the  mixture  In  the  ordinaiy  way. 

In  case  any  of  our  members  should  not  have  empl(^ed  the 
Bulpho-pyrogallol  solution*  I  may  perhaps.  In  paadng,  advert  to 
the  great  convenience  of  that  mode  of  employing  pyrogallol, 
particularly  for  an  under-exposed  plate,  where  a  good  deal  of 
fordng  may  be  required.  The  sulpho-pyrogallol  solution  permits 
the  addition  of  a  guod  deal  of  extra  ammonia  when  necessary, 
and  of  a  very  prolonged  development  without  any  staining  of  the 
plate.  I  took  an  opportunity,  whilst  at  New  firi^ton  of  ex- 
posinci  three  plates  with  a  drop  shutter  working  in  about  one- 
twentieth  of  a  second  on  the  same  subject  in  rapid  succeasion,  so 
that  the  Uj^ht  might  be  presumed  unaltered.  One  of  these  plates 
then  reoeivod  a  preliminaiy  soak  in  ammonia  and  one  in  pyro., 
the  two  being  afterwards  developed  together  In  the  same  didi 
with  the  same  solution.  The  third  plate  was  devdoped  without 
soaking  in  either  pyro.  or  ammonia,  but  with  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  other  two ;  only  one  half  of  that  plate  was  soaked 
in  water  and  the  other  half  remaining  dry,  in  order  to  test  the 
'question  whether  soaking  In  water  was  to  be  taken  as  an 
Mvantage  or  a  disadvantage. 

On  developing,  the  negative  soaked  in  ammonia  b^gan  to  come 
up  in  ten  seoonds,  and  was  fimshed,  as  I  judsed,  In  nine  and  a- 
iuilf  minutes  from  the  time  ci  commencing^  when  it  was  removed 
from  the  dsvelopiog  diil^  leaving  the  other  one  stOl  developing. 
TKe  one  soaked  m  pyro.  showed  no  signs  of  development  u&ul 


eighty-five  seconds  had  elapsed,  and  was  not  finished  unti 
it  had  been  in  the  didi  for  twdve  and  aJialf  mmntes.  Hie 
third  plate,  half  soaked  in  water,  b^gan  to  show  signs  of  action 
on  the  unsoaked  side  in  ninety  seconds,  and  on  the  soaked  side 
not  till  the  expiration  of  150  seconds.  As  it  was  inconvepient 
to  remove  the  ooe-half  from  the  dibh  before  the  other,  both  wera 
pronounced  finished  at  the  same  time,  namely,  in  sixteen 
minutes. 

The  result  is  that  the  soaked  side  is  perhaps  a  shade  less  dense 
than  the  unsoaked  one,  but  is,  I  think,  somewhat  clearer.  A 
print  IB  before  you,  and  I  will  leave  vou  to  judge  which  ride 
•hows  the  advantage,  if  any.  In  developing  these  three  plates 
I  used  Fr}'s  plates  and  employed  Fit's  ordinary  developer, 
taking  care  that  each  plate  was  subjected  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  same  treatment.  I  did  not,  tiierefore,  vary  the  solutions^ 
and  arrested  each  when  it  had  attained  the  same  degree  of 
density  as  the  first.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some 
respects  a  hint  test  had  they  all  been  developed  for  the  same 
period  of  time.  I,  however,  exposed  another  plate  to  an  exactly 
similar  subject  at  the  same  time  of  day,  but  a  somewhat  difterent 
point  of  view,  and  that  plate  I  developed  according  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  first  soaking  in  ammonia  and,  when  partly 
finished,  adiding  a  double  portion  of  accelerator.  This  b^gan  to 
come  up  In  ten  seconds,  was  finished  in  nine  minutes^  and  I 
think  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  four. 

Probably  the  exposure  was  not  veij  insufficient^  as  the  view 
was  brightly  lighted,  and  I  gave  about  ^ih.  second  with  an 
aperture  of  ^.  With  less  illumination  or  more  rapid  expoeiire 
the  difference  between  the  two  methods  would  probably  have 
been  more  marked.  The  fact,  however,  that  one  negative 
attained  a  certain  density  In  nine  and  a-half  minutes,  ^ereas 
with  the  same  developer  the  other  took  twelve  and  a-half 
minntes  to  attsin  the  same  point,  seems  to  me  to  show  consider* 
able  gain  in  senritiveness  due  to  the  preliminaiy  soaking  In  am* 
monla. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views  as  to  increased  sensitiveneas 
under  difficult  drcumstanoss  of  light,  I  may  perhaps  ventmiv  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  print  of  a  plate  exposed  during  our 
recent  visit  to  Rufford.  llie  tight  on  that  occasion  was  so  un- 
usaally  dull  as  to  cause  us  slmost  to  despair  of  getting  ordinary 
pictures,  and  when  iuclined  to  try  a  drop-shuUer  picture  on  a 
magnificent  bull,  the  mere  idea  of  getting  any  result  seemed 
almost  an  act  of  lunacy.  I  ventured,  however,  upon  the  trial, 
and,  although  I  certainly  cannot  say  I  obtidned  a  picture,  yet 
there  is  something  to  show,  which  would  probably  be  oonsider- 
ably  improved  by  intensifying  the  negative.  So  bad  was  the 
light  that  I  should  scarcely  (but  for  knowing  the  effects  of  soak- 
ing in  ammonia)  have  been  surprised  had  the  plate  ahown  no 
result  whatever,  but  been  capabu  of  being  used  over  again.  Aa 
Mr.  Ellerbeck  with  a  much  quicker  lens  sad,  I  bdieve,  quicker 
plates  (I  use  Fit's  20  times)  took  the  same  subject,  perhaps  if 
he  would  kindly  show  his  result  and  explain  his  meUmd  of 
development  it  would  be  Interesting. 

Another  experiment  bearing  upon  the  same  point  U  aa 
follows : — ^At  Easter  of  last^ear  I  took  a  very  peculiar  subjeet 
— a  deep  pot-hole  in  the  hmestone  district  at  Settle.  Some 
portions  of  the  hollow  were  in  deep  diade.  In  another  portion 
a  stream  of  water  falling  over  had  froien  Into  a  mass  of  stdJao- 
tites  with  a  hUl  of  ice  underneath,  into  a  basin  on  the  top  of 
which  the  water  fell ;  tins  portion  and  the  masses  of  snow  were 
in  sunlight.  On  this  subject  I  Cj^Kised  two  plates  (Edwards's). 
One  with  a  stop  of  X  received  four  seconds'  exposuxe ;  the 
second,  with  C,  was  taken  with  the  drop  shutter.  The  first  was 
devrioped  by  Edwards's  ordinary  formula,  whilst  the  second  waa 
soaked  In  ammonia.  After  finishing,  the  two  plates  were  ao 
much  alike  that  it  was  difficult  to  <iiH'"g«"»h  which  was  which 
except  l^  the  numbers  attached. 


AN  INSTANTANEOUS  SUnTTEB. 

BT  p.  B.  OBEEKE. 

The  constmction  of  my  ahntter  la  so  well  indicated  by 
the  drawings  that  little  descriptipn  is  necessary.  It  oon* 
slats  of  two  flat  plates'  of  metal,  hard  robber,  or  hea^y 
cardboard,  each  with  a  diamond-shaped  opening  in  the 
centre,  and  connected  together  at  both  ends  by  a  flezibla 
band  passing  around  rollers  which  rerolre  in  brass  bear* 
logs  attached  by  screws  to  the  comers  of  oatside 
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A  strip  of  wood  attached  to  the  front  slide  by  glae,  or 
■erews,  or  both,  according  to  the  material  of  which  the  alide 
is  made,  nrojeots  through  a  slot  about  twice  its  own  length 
in  the  front  cover,  and  has  a  rubber  band  or  bands 
attached  to  it  in  the  manner  shown.    It  will  be  eyident 
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that  the  fall  opening  of  the  diamond  Is  presented  onljr  at 
the  instant  when  the  two  openings  are  exactly  opposite, 
and  that  the  apertnre  gradnaUy  increases  from  a  point, 
and  decreases  to  a  point  again.  By  varying  the  number 
or  size  of  the  rubber  bands,  considerable  variation  in 
■peed  can  be  attained,  or  it  may  be  operated  by  hand,  re- 
moving the  rubber  entirely.  A  coiled  brass  spring  could 
be  substituted  if  peferred.  A  slight  modification  in 
trigger  would  enable  it  to  be  released  by  a  straight  pull 
from  behind  camera,  m  in  Mr.  Burnham^s  shutter.  By 
making  the  entire  shutter  of  brass  it  could  be  made  much 
thinner  and  some  smaller  every  way,  and,  of  course,  some- 
what more  durable.  But  my  aim  has  been  to  show  how 
S8ch  a  contrivance  may  be  cheaply  made,  and  by  the 
photographer  himself  if  he  is  at  sll  handy  at  such  work  ; 
old  cigar  boxes  will  furnish  the  necessary  lumber,  and  a 
▼ery  heavy  press-board  will  answer  sdmirably  for  the 
slides :  for  the  flexible  bands  thin  leather  will  be  the 
best — in  i^t,  the  bands  and  elides  could  all  be  made  of 
one  piece  of  leather  of  suitable  thickness,  and  I  not  sure 
but  thii  would  be  the  best  arrangement.  The  rollers  can 
be  made  of  heavy  braai  or  iron  wire,  if  nothing  more  oon- 
▼eaient  is  at  hand. 


THB  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

DsAm  8n,— As  my  recent  article  on  the  above  subject 
stands  apart  fiom  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Deben- 
ham's  paper,  and  relers  moreover  to  matters  which,  with  one 
trifling  exception,  have  been  before  the  photographic  world 
for  some  time,  I  need  hare  little  hesitation  in  replying  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Debenham  in  your  last  issue. 

The  main  points  in  my  article  which  Mr.  Debenham  has 
criticised  can  be  replied  to  in  a  few  words. 

The  spectroscopic  test  is  not  a  complicated  one,  for  by  one 
simple  operation,  that  of  taking  a  photograph  in  the  spec- 
tmm,  it  shows :  —  1.  The  rays  which  pais  through  a  particular 
medium.  2.  Their  relative  effect  on  the  plate.  3.  What 
rays  should  futther  be  dispensed  with,  and  with  this,  what 
sort  of  medium  must  be  added  to  efiect  the  desired  object. 
A<fd  to  the  spectro- photographic  test  an  eye  observatioo, 
and  the  relative  illuminating  powers  of  the  ravs  which  pass 
through  are  shown.  If  I  did  not  make  this  suflloientl  v  clear, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  the  case  plainly  and 
briefly. 


In  my  article  I  explained  that  the  extent  to  which  the. 
spectrum  oould  be  impressed  on  a  gelatine  plate  depends 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  and  the  length  of  exposure. 
I  also  referrad  to  this  in  No.  VI.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  there  is  no  absolute  limit,  but  the  lower  the 
rerrangibility  of  the  rays,  the  longer  the  exposure  required..*: 
Mr.  Debenham*s  correction,  theran>re,  is  superfluous.  My 
diagram  represents  an  average  exposure,  too  long  for  the 
blue,  and  too  shortfor  the  infra-red ;  besides,  it  must  not  be 
taken  without  the  accompanying  explanation. 

The  cathedral  green  I  used  (I  have  good  authority  for 
using  the  expression )  was  a  yellow-green.  To  a  large  extent 
it  does  show  a  spectrum  leeombling  the  blue-green,  but  since 
it  lets  through  less  blue  light  than  signal  green,  its  tint  is  • 
easily  aocouoted  for.  It  resembles  the  common  yellow- 
green  of  my  disgram,  but  is  lighter  in  colour. 

The  recognized  name  of  the  stained  red  glass  which 
Captain  Abney  uses  is  "  stained  red."  I  procured  it  under 
that  name  from  Messrs.  Willmore  Bros.,  of  Brompton 
Road.  ^ 

The  sensitive  compound  which  photographers  use  in 
gelatine  plates  is  not  green  bromide.  Whoever  has  des- 
cribed it  as  such,  did  so  in  error.  The  difference  between 
it  and  the  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  I  have  already  laid 
.atress  on  (see  Aiticle  No.  V 1).  In  the  series  of  ai  ticles  I  have 
been  writing  on  the  spectroscope,  it  would  have  been  out  of 

Klaoe  to  gife  details  of  known  and  recognised  processes. 
Ir.  Debenhsm  will  find  full  details  in  the  PHcrooaAPHio 
Niws  for  November  10th,  1882,  the  formula  having  been 
given  a  few  yean  before  at  the  Royal  Society.  It  forms  the 
subject  of  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1880,  and  Mr.  Debenham 
will  find  that  Captain  Abney  there  states  that  a  yellow 
light  would  be  preferable  for  that  particular  sensitive 
film. 

Whether  Mr.  Debetiham  has,  or  has  not^  demonstrated 
that  green  glass  is  a  more  powerfully  protective  supplement 
to  stained  red  than  oobalt  glass,  is  a  question  which  belongs 
to  the. adjourned  discussion,  and  I  therefore psss  it  over  here. 

1  will  beg  to  coDclode  with  a  protest  against  the  idea^ 
which  seems  to  run  through  Mr.  Debenham  s  letter,  that  my 
article  was  intended  as  an  attack  upon  him. 

Wiih  apologies  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable 
space,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respeotfullyy 

C.  Rat  Woodi. 


Dear  Sib,— Now  that  dark-room  illumination  has  be- 
come a  matter  for  serious  attention,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  favour  of  cherry  fabric  used  in  conjunction 
with  green  cathedral  glass. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  W.  EI.  Debenham  wssj^ood  enough 
to  send  me  samples  of  his  green  glass  and  orenge  paper, 
which  I  tried  and  used  with  some  success ;  but  aftei  wards, 
getting  a  batch  of  very  rapid  plates,  I  wss  induced  to  try 
cherry  fabric  in  piece  of  the  orange  paper,  and  I  must  say 
that  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  I  have  noticed 
that  cherry  fabric  is  very  much  more  luminous  than  paper. 

1  should  tell  you,  thst  ss  my  window  now  stands,  the 
cherry  fabric  is  outside,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
inches  from  the  green  glass.  Trusting  that  this  may  be  of 
some  use  to  someone  or  other,  1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cberrt  akd  Green. 


PAVLOFPSKra  PHOTO-TRANSFER  AND 
ENAMEL  METHOD. 

Dsia  Sia, — My  invention  has  been  described  in  your 
journal  with  such  details  that  there  is  scareely  anything 
more  to  be  added,  I  beg  only  to  observe  that  the  whole 
operation  as  described  in  your  journal  is  generally  performed 
on  glsss  plates,  but  it  can  certainly  he  as  well  done  on 
paper,  Ihe  paper  in  such  case  is  coated  with  sensitive  solu- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  oidinary  carbon  printing 
(tissue).    It  is  self-evident  that  the  sensitive  paper  can* 
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nolbe  preserved  longer  than  two  or  three  days,  ai  id  oonee- 
quenoe  of  the  inflaenoe  of  the  bichromate  salts  it  becomes 
no  longer  soluble.  In  coaseqaenoe  thereof,  I  have  lately 
made  some  new  experiments  (which  proved  very  snocessfal) 
by  preparing  paper  covered  with  a  mixture  of  colonrv,  gum 
•ad  honey,  which  can  at  any  moment  hi  made  sensitive  by 
merely  immersing  the  same  in  a  chromate  bath  (like 
gelatine  paper).  In  making  the  mixinre  one  can  use 
glncose,  glycerine,  and  ordinary  sugar,  instead  of  honey. 

I  am  thinking  of  occupying  myself  with  the  preparation 
of  SQch  paper  for  common  sale.  I  intend  making  it  of  two 
kinds : — 1.  For  transfers  on  wood,  oilcloth,  and  the  like 
snrfaces,  to  be  made  with  ordinary  colours;  and  2,  for 
enamel  photographs  on  porcelain,  crockery,  and  other  ceramic 
sarfaoes,  to  be  made  with  porcelain  colours.  By  this 
means  the  transfers  of  photographs  on  such  surfaced  as  up 
to  now  offered  great  difficulty,  will  be  extremely  simplified, 
and  besides  such  transfers  will  become  accessible  for  every- 
body. 

I  wonld  have  liked  to  establish  this  enterprise  on  a  large 
ioale,  aa  the  demand  for  such  paper  is  sure  to  be  consider- 
able, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  photographic  art  will 
then  become  a  powerful  assistance  for  decorative  art. 

It  may  in  general  be  observed  that  up  to  now  photo- 
ceramics  is  in  a  neglected  state.  There  are  some  firms  who 
prepare  enamel  photographs,  but  the  means  by  which  they 
procure  them  is  kept  the  strictest  secret  My  communica- 
tion, the  authenticity  and  validity  of  which  I  guarantee,  will 
break  the  fetters,  and  give  to  everyone  the  power  of 
making  these  indestructible  pictures,  particularly  when 
photo-oeramio  paper  appears  for  sale. — Yours  faithfully. 

St,  Petersburg.  V.  Pavloffski. 


RETOUCHING. 

**  Wanted,  a  Dark  Room  Assistant.  Will  he  required  to  assist 
generally,  and  do  th$  ntouehing.^* 

*'  Wanted,  an  Aaaistant  Operator,  to  attend  to  the  printing ;  must 
be  a  ffood  ntoueher.** 

''  Wanted,  by  aToung  Man,  a  Situation  as  printer.  Gould  take 
an  occasional  negative.    Is  tLjlrst-rats  rstoucner.'* 

Dear  Sir,-— Tho  above  are  typical  of  advertisements  we 
often  see  in  the  Photographic  News.  In  fact,  it  seems 
no$r  that  everyone  connected  with  the  studio  mast,  and 
can,  **  retouch,"  as  a  matter  of  coarse;  so  retouching,  and 
cleaning  the  studio  windows,  seem  to  be  looked  upoa  as 
kindred  duties;  and  the  question  seems  simply,  *'0f 
coarse,  you  can  retoach  ?  "  and  the  reply,  *'  Oh,  of  coarse 
I  can." 

If  ''  retouching  *'  means  simply  blocking  a  few  freckles 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  a  mass  of  blacklead  obliterating  every 
trace  of  character  or  likeness  on  the  other,  then  **  retouch- 
ing "  is  simple  enough,  and  but  little  skill  required  to  do  it. 
But,  to  retoach  well,  to  do  just  safficieut,  and  that  with 
judgment ;  to  correct  the  shortcomings  of  photography, 
where  colour  is  concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  freckles  and 
alight  irregularities  or  spots  of  colour,  deep  linea  of  age, 
and  many  minor  natural  e£PectB  which  photography  magni- 
fies, and,  in  many  cases,  misrepresents ;  and  still  to  retain, 
unaltered,  the  character,  expression,  and  correct  likeness 
of  the  original,  require  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  artist. 
In  fact,  it  is  easier  to  paint  a  decent  picture  than  to 
retoach  a  negative  properly ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
not  one  in  five  hundred  (and  that  is  a  low  percentage)  who 
profess  to  retouch  can  do  more  than  just  spot  out  a  freckle 
or  pimple,  or,  doing  more,  spoil  the  portrait  altogether. 
A  good  retoucher  should  have  much  artistic  talent.  The 
camera  in  judicious  hands  does  a  great  deal,  but  it  does 
a  great  deal  Inidly;  and  it  is  tJ  the  artutic  letouchcr 
we  must  look  for  that  character  that  renders  portraiture 
at  once  striking  and  attractive.  This  being  so,  how  very 
few  **  retoucheis  "  are  to  be  found,  and  yet  how  numeroua 
they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Flumbackx 


9r0tte&ln0S  ttt '  S^tttitim. 

Loyooir  AND  Provincial  Photographic  Associatioh. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  wa<i  held  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  A.  L.  Hbn'dbbson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  initiated  a  diacuRsion  on  the  effect  of  chrome 
alum  in  a  finished  emulsion,  especially  to  find  if  it  made  any 
difference  in  development.  He  found  that  five  grains  added  to 
forty  ounces  of  emulsion  before  coating,  not  only  permitted 
plates  beiog  washed  with  warm  water  without  frilling,  but  in 
no  way  retarded  development.  Plates  with  and  without  the 
addition,  which  otherwise  received  the  aame  treatment,  were 
passed  round  ;  no  difference  could  be  traced  either  in  detail  or 
density. 

Hr.  W.  Cobb  understood  pyrogallol  was  employed  by  some 
dry  plate  manufactarers  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  Ghairican  said  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  certain 
gelatines  was  beneficial.  Ko  doubt  those  Americans  who  wash 
their  plates  in  boiling  water,  use  a  substance  of  this  kind.  He 
preferred  gelatine  as  soft  as  possible,  short  of  frilling,  and  ob- 
tained the  finest  quality  in  those  plates  which  were  on  the  verge 
of  frilling.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cowan  would  experiment  further,  deve- 
loping with  warm  pyro  and  a  minimum  of  ammonia.  He  would 
also  suggest)  as  another  experiment,  mixing  chrome  alum  with 
^meta-gelatine. 

Mr.  CowAN  intimated  that  he  would  make  further  experi« 
ments. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  the  unfixed  plates  ahown  hy 
him  on  the  last  occasion  had  been  placed  in  the  box  wet  and  left 
there  ;  upon  opening  the  box  that  day  he  found  the  images  had 
entirely  disappeared.  They  had  been  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  slUhtly  washed,  theu  floated  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  again  lightly  washed.  He  could  not  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary result. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhax,  in  showing  his  lamp  for  working  with 
composite  white  light,  said  he  did  not  propose  to  show  a  light 
which  was  absolutely  safe,  but  with  suitable  precautions  it  would 
be  useful.  By  means  of  two  lamps,  emitting  red  and  green 
light  respectively,  on  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard,  the  reflected 
rays  from  this  surface,  after  filtering  through  white  tissue  paper, 
were  shown  to  be  wlute  composite  light.  A  yellow  reflecting 
surface  was  seen  to  make  the  light  a  little  more  yellow.  Mr. 
Debenham  then  exposed  portions  of  the  same  plate  for  one 
minute  at  a  readable  distance  (i.«.,  twenty-eight  inches  from  the 
tissue  screen)  with  each  reflector ;  also  with  the  lamps  turned 
low  enough  to  obtain  the  same  luminosity,  without  Uxe  inter- 
vention of  the  coloured  screens.  Upon  development  it  was 
noticed  that  an  impression  was  obtained  in  the  latter  case,  but 
not  io  either  of  the  others. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Stabnbs  found  that  light  thrown  on  raw  sienna  and 
reflected  back  through  yellowish-green  media  is  safer  than  red 
glass  or  anything  else  he  had  met  with. 

The  Chaibican  passed  round  a  clamp  with  ball-and-socket 
joint,  for  attaching  a  camera  to  tlis  rail  of  an  omnibus  or  any 
position  where  a  tripod  is  undesirable ;  a  similar  arrangement  la 
also  described  on  page  844  of  this  volume.  A  very  pretty  ex- 
periment was  also  shown  by  the  Chairman,  in  which  red  and 
white  light  impinging  on  an  opaque  substance  rendered  oom- 
plementary  colours  visible  on  a  screen  placed  at  a  suitable  dia- 
tanoe  beyond ;  by  altering  the  distances,  overlapping  was 
obtained,  and  shadow  produced.  The  Chairman  also  showed 
a  plate  of  the  "  Start  for  the  Derby." 

It  was  announced  that  the  "  lecturette,"  "  Altering  the  Denaty 
of  Negatives,"  by  Mr.  W.  Coles,  would  be  given  on  the  12th  inst. 


Bolton  Photoqbafhic  Sociitt. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  24th  alt.,. at  Adlington,  near  Chorley.  The  weather  was 
beautifully  fine  and  clear,  and  caused  a  good  muster  of  members 
to  assemble.  A^out  twenty  (including  some  friends)  left 
Trinity  Street  Station  for  Chorley,  and  thence  walked  on  to 
Yarrow.  As  most  of  the  members  were  fully  armed  for  the 
photographic  warfare,  their  appearance  caused  no  little  surprise 
to  the  natives.  The  woods  behind  Yarrow  Hotel  proved  fertile 
in  "  bits,"  and  the  members  soon  began  operations.  Proceeding 
through  the  woods,  the  party  emerged  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
above  Adlington.  Not  ^'striking  oil,"  a  start  was  made  for 
the  Bostonian's  Elysium,  Bivington.    Plates  were  exposed  on 
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the  house  and  beautifal  groands  of  the  late  Mr.  Martini  and  it 
wia  getting  late  in  the  eyening  when  a  reunion  was  made  at  the 
**  Bludc  Lad  "  for  tea,  after  which,  and  a  stroll  around  the  lakes, 
a  start  was  made  for  Horwick  Station,  and  Bolton  was  reached 
about  nine  o'clock. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  New  Brighton. 


Dekbt  Photographio  Sooiktt. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Rodney  Chambers,  Corn  Market.  Derby, 
on  Wednesday,  May  28th,  Mr.  Abthub  J.  Cox  in  the  chair,  the 
Derby  Photographic  Society  was  formed.  About  twenty  mem- 
ben  were  enrolled,  and  the  Society  shows  every  prospect  of  being 
a  most  successful  undertaking. 

Among  those  elected  were  Messrs.  Charles  Abney,  Richard 
Keene,  Arthur  J.  Cox,  H.  Arnold  Bemrose,  J.  E.  Kaye,  J.  W. 
Price,  and  T.  Scotton. 

Mr.  Fred.  W.  Simpson,  HamUton  Villas,  Mill  Hill,  Derby,  was 
elected  Hon.  Sec. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  this  month,  when  a  paper  will 
be  read  on  some  photographic  subject  by  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 


Photographio   Socibtt   op  Ibklahd. 

Thx  closing  meeting  of  the  session  1883-4  was  held  in  the 
Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  on  Wednesday,  28th  ult, 
TB08.  A.  Bbwlet,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  HowABD  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  delivered  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  discourse  on  photographic  lenses,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  described  by  means  of  figures  on  a  black  board  the 
nature  of  lenses  in  general,  and  their  action  in  refracting  the  rays 
of  light  parsing  through  them.  He  next  referred  to  the  various 
eironi  aiisiog  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  astig* 
matism,  ftc.,  and  the  various  means  adopted  to  eliminate  such 
errors  in  the  different  forms  of  lenses  used  in  photofi;raphy. 

In  the  diseus!>ion  which  followed,  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Bobinson,  H.  Bewley,  £.  P.  Johnson,  G.  Pim^  «id  others  took 
part. 

^  M.  Richard  C.  Walkbr  exhibited  a  very  light  and  compact 
single  "  back  "  which  he  had  made  entirely,  except  the  skeleton, 
of  WiUesden  paper,  and  which  was  much  approved  of. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  October. 


Liverpool  Ahateur  Photoorapsic  A8fk>ciATi0N. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free 
Xibrary,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.,  Dr.  Kentox,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Messrs.  Cross,  Heape,  and  Stott  were  elected  members 
cf  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  B^&  exhibited  and  explained  a  new  and  very 
ingenious  changing-box. 

Mr.  £.  RoBiRTa  showed  a  fine  negative  developed  by  himself 
with— 

Washing  soda      1  ounce 

Bromide  of  potassium     ...     3  grains 

Water       10  ounces 

Pyro  ...        .*.        ...        ...        •••  10  grains 

This  formula  had  been  given  in  the  present  year's  Almanac, 
and  Mr.  Roberts  said  he  found  it  a  oapital  developer,  giving  clean 
negatives  of  good  printing  colour  and  density. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  remarked  that  an  artist  friend  of  his  had  used 
the  soda  developer  exclusively  for  some  time  with  the  very  best 
results ;  but  he  (Mr.  Day)  would  like  information  as  to  rapidity 
of  action. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  he  had  only  used  this  formula  with 
some  Swan*s  plates  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for  some  two 
years,  and  with  these  plates  he  certainly  found  it  slow ;  but 
possibly  it  would  not  differ  from  other  developers  in  thii  respect 
when  fresh  plates  were  used.  There  was  perfect  freedom  from 
fog. 

Mr.  Rooers  and  the  Chairman  exhibited  specimens  of  Mr. 
Geoige  Smith's  sciopticon  camera.  This  little  camera  measures 
when  folded  2}x$f  X4-|,  and  weighs  under  H  pound;  yet  it 
carries  a  vj^-inch  squaie  plate,  and  has  a  range  of  focus  of  from 
2}  to  12  inches.  The  double  dark  slides  are  correspondingly 
light,  and  the  whole  work  in  the  most  simple  and  yet  rigid 
manner  ;  there  is  a  rising  front  and  a  swing  back.  The  great 
novelty  is  the  manner  in  which  the  extra  range  of  focus  is  pro^ 


vided  for  without  detriment  to  the  field  of  short-foeas  lensefi 
and  in  this  respect  the  pattern  is  the  very  model  of  perfection. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  good  prints  of  por* 
traits  and  groups  taken  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  with  one  of  Smith's 
cheap  single  lenses. 

Mr.  Watts  read  a  paper  ^  On  the  Development  of  Instan- 
taneous Pictures'*  (see  page  868),  and  passed  round  a  number  of 
prints  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 

The  Cbaikman,  in  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Watts  for  his  careful  and  useful  paper,  remarked  that  he  (the 
Chairman)  had  little  doubt  but  that  the  principle  ennneiated 
was  the  correct  one,  and  would  in  practice  be  found  of  substan- 
tial benefit.  This  was  testified  to  by  the  rdative  times  ocoupied 
by  the  development  of  the  negatives  exhibited,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  relative  densities  of  the  nogatives;  but  as  to 
detad,  it  was  noteworthy  that  the  difference  between  the  nega- 
tives exhibited  in  this  respect  was  scarcely  appreciable.  This 
corresponded  with  the  recorded  experience  as  to  different  propor- 
tions of  bromide  in  the  developer,  viz.,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
bromide,  although  it  lengthened  the  period  of  development^  pro- 
dnced  no  real  loss  of  detail. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  had,  since  the  last  raeetinj?,  been  experi* 
menting  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crowe  in  his  valu- 
able remarks  at  the  April  meeting,  and  found  his  formvlad  work 
admirably. 

Mr.  watts  said  that  he  thought  it  important  to  use  sulphite  of 
soda  in  fresh  solution  of  pyro.,  and  alluded  to  the  tendency  of 
sulphite  to  change  to  sulphate  if  the  eolations  were  Kept  too 
long. 

Mr.  Cbowb  exhibited  some  specimens  of  his  instsntaneoos 
work,  taken  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  on  the  Qneen's  buthday. 

The  Chairman  explained  a  new  apparatus  by  Lancaster,  of 
Birminghsm,  for  aflSxing  a  camera  to  a  bicycle. 

The  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended^  wfis  then  ad- 
journed to  the  last  Thursday  in  June. 


tvXk  in  tfrt  StxdlAa. 


rHOTOORAPHIO    SOGIBTT    OF    GrBAT    BRITAIN.— The   last 

ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  will  tak^ 
place  on  Tuesday  next,  June  lOth,  at  8  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  in  the  Oallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  when  the  discussion  on  Mr.  W.  £.  Debenham's  paper, 
read  at  the  last  meetiog,  will  be  taken,  and  papers  will  be  read 
on  '*  Commercial  Fabrics  Suitable  for  Dark-Room  Illumination,'' 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  and  on  '*  Silver  Prints,"  by  Mr.  £.  Danmore* 

Two  Balloon  Asobntb.— Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  writes:— r 
'*  We  launched  our  new  little  balloon  of  about  26,000  feet 
capacity  from  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday.  It  is  only  just 
finished,  and  this  was  its  first  ascent.  A  splendid  little  beauty 
she  looxed,  too,  when  inflated — alternate  gores  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  carried  three  of  us  easily  with  good  supply  of  ballast.  Wa 
have  not  named  it  yet,  and  the  name  reported  in  the  BaUjf  2fiw» 
is,  therefore,  incorrect.  It  is  a  very  light  little  machine,  a  good 
deal  lighter  than  the  *  Sunbeam.'  We  let  go  at  about  6.20,  and 
rose  steadily  into  the  air.  There  were  in  the  car  General  Brine, 
Mr.  Dale,  and  m vself ;  but  the  weather  being  unfavourable  for 
photographic  work,  I  left  my  apparatus  on  terra  Jtrma,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  flying  two  pigeons  from  2,000  and  1,500  feet 
respectively  over  Croydon.  These  birds  went  down  without  any 
apparent  fear,  the  first  reaching  its  home  at  Chislehurst  in  about 
two  hours ;  but  the  second  one  did  not  gel  back  till  after  dark. 
We  had  a  thoroughly  cLJoyable  voyage,  and  very  nice  descent  at 
Woodcote  Grove,  Wallington,  in  Surrey,  where  we  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Puckle  and  his  son,  in  whose. 
grounds  we  alighted.  These  gentlemen  not  only  sent  one  of  their 
own  carta  for  the  balloon,  but,  after  taking  us  to  their  residence 
and  giving  us  refreshment,  turned  out  their  new  waggonette  to 
send  us  to  the  station- all  honour  to  them!"  It  is  reported 
that  on  the  same  day  an  ascent  was  made  at  Lille.  The  car, 
when  about  40  metres  from  the  ground,  became  .  detached  froiii 
the  balloon  and  fell  to  the  earth.  Twenty  persons  were  in  the 
car,  of  whom  three  were  killed  on  the  spot,  %nd  several  others 
injured.  The  accident  was  due  to  over-loading,  the  car  being 
only  constructed  to  hold  eight  or  ten  persons. 

LiME-LIGHT     EXPLOBION     AT      DrURT-LAMB     TrBATRE. — An 

explosion  occurred  during  the  morning  rerfornu»nce  at  Diury 
Lane  on  Wednesday,  which,  although  sligat  in  itself,  nearly 
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eaiiMd  a  wrions  panic.  The  lime*ligbt  apparatuB  in  a  room 
under  the  stage  in  some  waj  got  out  of  order,  and  the  ozjgen  is 
sappoeed  to  luiTe  escaped  into  the  hydrogen  bag,  so  that  an  ex- 
plosion ensued.  The  noise  was  not  startling,  as  heard  in  the 
anditorinm,  bnt  the  clouds  of  dost^  looking  like  smoke,  which 
permeated  the  theatre,  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  an  alarm  of 
fire  had  not  Messrs.  Emerson  and  Sweatman,  two  of  the  end  men 
of  Hayeriej's  Minstrels,  who  were  in  the  nudst  of  their  '*  busi- 
ness," interpolated  a  wheese,  which  led  the  audience  to  suppose 
that  the  explosion  was  part  of  the  performance.  Emerson  said, 
*'  Did  jou  near  my  trunk  fall  then  ?"  Sweatman  answered, 
'<  No ;  that's  too  heary  for  jour  trunk. **  The  two  men  in  charge 
of  tiie  limelights  were  injured,  and  at  once  removed  to  Charing 
Cross  Hospital. 

Fhotoobapht  and  Pkrsian  Caligbapht.  —Dr.  G.  W. 
Leitnee,  in  a  recent  conminnicatien  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  said  : 
^  Here  is  a  HUop«ide$a,  which,  in  print,  costs  7s.  6d.,  and  which 
maj  be  brought  out  br  means  of  photography  for  a  shilling.  It 
]•  beautifully  done.  Here,  a^^,  is  a  Koran  produced  oy  a 
similar  process.  Surely  those  u  India  who  practise  taligraphy — 
and  it  is  an  art  taught  oy  absolute  rules  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
dots  between  the  cnrres  of  letters,  &c. — are  not  wrong  when  they 
pay  so  much  attention  to  it ;  and  the  lithographs  of  India,  which 
spread  education  so  cheaply,  would  be  worse  than  they  are^and 
some  of  them  are  very  b^utif  nl — ^if  that  art  were  not  cultivated. 
Here  is  a  Persian  book,  brought  out  by  a  relative  of  the  Shah, 
correcting  the  pictures  that  are  drawn  in  it  of  ancient  rulers  b^ 
eorreeponding  coins.  The  Shia  Mahommedans,  it  may  be  inci- 
dentaUy  stated,  allow  pictures  of  livine  objects,  the  Sunni 
Mahommedans  do  not ;  at  the  same  time  the  latter  cultivate  the 
design  of  inanimate  objects.  When  it  is  alleged  that  pupils  in 
Government  tohools  do  not  object  to  pictures,  it  is  endei\tiy  for- 
gotten that  the  first  thing  a  Mahommedan  boy  does  in  a  Qovem- 
ment  school  is  to  drive  his  pen  or  a  bit  of  wood  through  the  eye 
of  a  picture  of  a  human  being,  in  order  to  leduce  it  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  animate  being  to  that  of  an  inanimate  object." 

AStortfbom  St.  Louis. — WahTt  Monthly  is  responsible 
for  the  following : — *'A  man  who  was  unable  to  read  or  write  was 
in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  a  complete  stranger,  and  wished  to 
draw  money  from  a  bank  in  Texas  where  be  had  an  account. 
He  could  not  identify  himself  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways,  and 
he  was  asked  to  have  his  photograph  token.  When  this  was  done 
it  was  attached  to  a  cheek  upon  which  he  made  his  mark  and 
was  forwarded.  A  telegram  was  sent  back  to  pay  the  check,  and 
the  man  got  his  money  by  means  of  his  photograph." 

Staimino  Wood. — ^A  wash  of  one  part  nitnc  acid  in  ten  parts 
of- water  will  impart  a  stain  resembling  mahogany  to  pine  wood 
that  does  not  oontein  much  resin.  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
dry,  shellac  varnish  will  imjpart  a  fine  polish  to  the  surface.  A 
glaae  of  carmine  or  lake  wul  produce  a  rosewood  finish.  A  tur- 
pentine extract  of  alkanet  root  proijuces  a  beautiful  stein  which 
admits  of  French  polishing.  Asphaltum  thinned  with  tuipentine 
makes  an  excellent  mahogany  colonr  on  new  wood. 

Photoobaphto  Club.— At  the  next  meeting  on  June  11  th,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  "  On  the  best  Methods  of  Preserving 
Sensitiaed  Paper."  Saturday  afternoon,  meeting  on  Hampstead 
Heath,  North  End,  and  West  Heath ;  meet  afterwards  at  the 
»'  Bull  and  Bosh,"  at  6.80. 


90  C0v»is«iifttiits. 

*«*  We  cannot  nuderUke  to  return  rejected  eommunicatlons. 

LxiCB8TBB.~l.  Sulphite  of  soda,  about  120  grains ;  oarbonate  of 

rash,  about  250  grains;  and  washing  soda,  about  IdO  grains. 
Your  seoond  question  is  not  quite  clear.  Do  you  wish  to  know 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  salts  whioh  wiU  decompose  each 
other  P  *^ 

H.  DB  RusBLL.— It  is  very  good  of  you  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
matter,  but  you  will  find  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  subjeot  on 
page  344. 
W.  FiBLO.->l.  The  Asser  process  is  not  covered  by  any  patent, 
and  if  you  have  had  moderate  experieooe  in  general  photographic 
work  you  should  suoceed  very  well.  2.  We  quite  think  that  the 
process  adonted  in  the  case  of  the  lion  should  serve  your  purpose, 
but  certainly  do  not  think  the  specimens  whioh  you  send  very 
good. 

J.  OBOBQB.^Thank  you  for  the  oatelogue  and  particulars.  We 
are  sorry  that  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed,  but  such  a  con- 
dition of  aflairs  is  by  no  means  exceptional. 


CAMAS.^Bireotions  will  be  found  in  Pritohard's  •<  Studios  of 
Europe,"  and  you  can  obtein  this  from  our  Publishers. 

Ptbo. — So  many  circumstances  may  occasion  a  want  of  brilliancy, 
so  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  to  suggest  that  it  may  arise  from 
over-exposure,  diffused  light  in  the  enlarg^^  room,  a  disordered 
bath,  or  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  fumes  in  the  locality  where 
the  development  is  performed. 

W.  T.  W.— 1.  The  firm  has  a  place  of  business  at  Leeds,  and  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  you  to  address  your  letters  to  them  at  this 
town.  2.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet  been  made  com- 
mercially. 

Ad.  Eoots. — We  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  if  we  knew  where  to 
lay  our  hands  on  it,  bnt  we  fear  it  has  been  thrown  on  one  side, 
and  lost  sight  of. 

B.  D.  B.— 1.  All  deteils  will  be  found  in  Eder's  «  Modem  Dry 
Plates,"  and  Abney's  <<  Photo^phy  with  Emulsions.'*  2.  Tit 
very  much  diluted  hydrofiuonc  acid,  if  you  think  it  is  worth 
the  trouble. 

NoviCB. — ^Under  the  circumstences,  you  must  either  use  another 
ssmple  of  p  tper,  or  else  the  usual  sensitis'ug  bath,  as  the  colouring 
matter  appears  to  be  one  which  will  not  withstand  the  action  of 
the  nitric  add. 

A.  C.  Elwbs.— For  such  a  large  window  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  further  protection  in  bright  weather,  say  one  thicknese  of 
the  *'  Qolden  Fabric,"  in  addition  to  your  present  covering.  This 
material  might  be  nailed  on  a  light  frame  so  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  placed  in  position  when  required. 

Tbcknikbb  Kbaus.— You  should  stete  more  definitely  what  you 
require. 

Samubl  Kibk.— You  will  see  how  far  we  have  been  able  to  make 
use  of  the  information.    Thanks. 

J.  H.  C. — ^The  pictures  are  very  fairly  good,  and  if  they  represent 
your  average  work  you  should  have  no  difficulty  la  getting  such 
a  situation  as  you  wish  for. 

Db.  C.  Schleussnbb.— The  address  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  is 
King  William  Street  London  Bridge. 

Enobavbb. — In  all  ordinary  cases,  the  bleaching  of  the  engravings 
may  be  satisCtctorily  eifooted  by  a  solution  of  the  so-called 
chloride  of  lime,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in 
order  to  set  free  the  hypochlorous  acid.  Stir  an  ounce  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water,  and  strain 
through  fine  calico,  after  whioh  add  a  drachm  of  nitric  acid. 
Immerse  the  engravings  one  at  a  time  in  this  fiuid,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  yellow  spote  have  disappeared,  rinse  them  thoroughly  in 
several  changes  of  cold  water.  Any  trace  of  chlorine  or  hjrpo- 
chlorous  aoia  remaining  will  cause  the  paper  to  become  rotten, 
and  it  ia  therefore  well  to  give  the  rinsed  prints  a  dip  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  after  which  they  should  be 
rinsed  once  more.  It  is  seldom  that  a  satisfactory  negative  can 
be  obtained  from  an  old  and  discoloured  engraving,  unless 
a  bleaching  process  is  resorted  to. 

S.  0.  RiLBT. — We  shall  look  forward  to  another  opportunity. 

E.  O.  M. — ^1.  Although  the  earlier  experimentidista  amved  at 
widelv  differing  conclusions,  we  think  that  the  discrepanoiea 
have  been  sufficiently  cleared  up  by  the  more  recent  investigations 
of  Captain  Abney  regarding  this  point.  2.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, you  might  venture  to  write  to  him,  and  you  can  send  a 
letter,  under  cover,  to  our  office.  3.  It  was  described  in  the 
Nbwb  about  three  months  ago,  but  it  is  in  reality  founded  on  an 
old  process  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  many  years  ago. 

NiTBATB.^It  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  alcohol  for  the  purpose. 


S'^i  Sl^otffgraf  1^  ^fi»  ^gistrj)'. 
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Brnployiaant   Offarad. 

Spotters  ft  Mounters,  first-class.— Fradelle,  Begeni-st; 
finameller,  at  once.— Oeffelein  and  Co.,  54,  Bemer's  Street,  London,  W. 
Betduober,  lady  preferred.— Bnssell  and  Sons,  Wimbledon. 
Operator,  Betoueber,  Manager.— F.  Benbam,  7,  Arcaie,  Landpoit. 
Printer  and  Toner.— Messrs.  Taylor,  Manningbam-lsAe,  Bradford. 
Assistant  Operator  at25/-.— W.  Mountain,  SflfOlapbani-rd.,  S.W. 
Printer  and  Toner,  good  references.— Stiles,  8,  Kensington-Higb-st.,  W. 
Operator,  Assistant,  and  Pupil.— B.  K.,  PAoto.  ifeiM  Ofllce. 
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DR.  L0H8£*S  ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES  PREPARED 
WITH  TURMERIC  EXTRACT. 

As  mQcli  interest  now  centres  around  the  VAriona  methods  of 
obtaini Of;  justly  gradated  negatives  from  highiy-oolonred 
originals,  snch  as  paintings,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  onr  readers  the  working  details  of  Professor  Lohse's 
method  of  treating  gelatine  plates  with  tarmerio  extract 
(see  p.  327). 

Dr.  Lobse  writes: — <<The  method  of  treating  gelatine 
plates'with  tarmerio  extract,  in  order  to  make  them  sensi- 
tive to  the  yellow  and  the  green,  is  as  follows:  Braised 
tarmerio  root  is  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  of  the  strong 
alooholio  extract  ten  cabic  centimetres  are  added  to  one  hun- 
dred cabio  centimetres  of  water  containing  ten  per  oent.^  of 
strong  ammonia,  In  this  flaid  the  gelatine  plates  are  im- 
mersra  for  two  minutes,  and  diied.  Such  plates  when  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  spectram  do  not  give  such  a  notable 
maximum  in  the  yellow  as  is  the  case  with  eosine  plates, 
bat  notwithstanding  thip,  the  sensitiTeness  for  green  and 
yellow  is  so  far  exalted  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  satisfac- 
torily reproduce  the  whole  spectrum  from  the  yellow  to  the 
ultra  violet.^' 

In  the  above  directions,  Professor  Lobse  does  not  exactly 
apecify  the  strength  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  should 
be  used,  but  we  have  found  that  a  satisfactory  preparation 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Four  ounces  of 
turmeric  root  are  thoroughly  bruised  so  as  to  isolate  all  the 
larger  fibres  of  the  roots  from  one  another,  and  the  material 
IB  carefully  packed  into  the  funnel  of  the  simple  filtering  or 


peroolating  arrangement  referred  to  by  Oaptain  Abney  in  bis 
**  Inatraction ; "  but  instead  of  using  a  cone  of  platinum 
foil,  as  one  would  when  employing  the  apparatus  for  an 
ordinary  filtration  through  a  paper  filter,  a  piece  of  fine 
platinum  gauae  was  rolled  up  into  a  cone,  and  placed  in  the 
Innnel  as  shown,  in  order  to  prevent  the  turmeric  falling 
tbrough  into  the  receiving  ila^k.  Four  fluid  ounces  of 
alcohol  were  now  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  turmeric 
root,  and  after  this  bad  percolated  through  into  the 
flask,  another  quantity  of  foar  ounces  was  similarly  poured 


on,  a  third  batch  of  four  ounces  being  used  in  order  to  dis- 
place what  alcoholic  extract  was  retained  by  the  porous  root. 
When  all  had  drained  through  that  would  come,  tnealcoholio 
extract  in  the  receiver  was  found  to  measure  almost  exactly 
eight  ounces  ;  and  if  the  packing  of  the  turmeric  root  in  the 
funnel  is  carefully  performed,  one  may  depend  on  the  ex- 
traction of  the  bulk  of  the  oolouring  matter ;  so  the  extraot 
may  be  considered  as  representing  about  half  its  quantity  of 
turmeric  root.  It  was  not  found  necessary  to  create  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  flask  by  connecting  the  outlet  tube  with  an 
exhausting  syringe ;  indeed,  it  would  probably  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  have  done  this,  as  then  sufficient^  time 
might  not  have  been  allowed  for  the  thorough  extraction  of 
the  colouring  matter.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  during  the  percolation  of  the  alcohol  the  top  of 
the  funnel  should  be  covered  by  a  glass  plate,  as  if  this  be 
not  done,  not  only  may  a  considerable  amount  of  the  alcohol 
be  lost  by  evaporation,  but  the  remainder  is  likely  to  be 
weakened  by  absorbtion  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Anyone  can  try  Dr.  Lohse's  method,  and  we  shall  oe  glad 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  result  of  such  trials  as  our  readers 
may  make. 


TO  DRY  ALBUMEN  PAPER  'OR  CARBON  TISSUE 

WITHOUT  CURLING. 

Ma.  F.  Jat  Hathks  communicates  to  our  contemporary, 
the  New  York  Photographic  TimeSy  an  account  of  an  ex- 
cellent  idea  which  has  struck  him  in  connection  with  the 
drying  of  ptper.  his  plan  being  to  so  clamp  two  edges  of  the 
sheet  t<^ether  that  a  kind  of  tube  shall  be  formed  with  the 
coated  surface  outwards. 

Mr.  Haynes  describes  bis  dip  arrangement  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :— 

"  A  A,  seeton  cut  oat  of  a  roand  piece  of  wood,  work- 
ing on  a  hinge-rod  at  its  centre,  as  shown ;  B  B,  two 


springs  forcing  the  jaw,  £,  tight ;  this  jaw  holds  the  two 
edges  of  the  paper  as  shown  ;  C,  albumen  paper  in  pro- 
cess of  drying ;  D  D,  rods  for  supporting  the  whole." 

Excellent  and  useful  as  this  arrangement  may  be  for  albu- 
menized  paper,  it  is  the  catbon  printer  and  the  user  of 
Woodbuiytype  tissue  who  will  most  highly  appieciiite  the 
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importonoe  of  k  liinple  appantas  lor  keeping  tbe  aeniitive 
mateml  ia  good  oODdUion  while  drying, 

Althmigh  it  ii  diffionlt  to  conoaiTe  t  more  eMily  oon- 
(tinctsd  Bod  mora  latisfuitorf  clip  sppiTalnH  tb«n  thkt 
firared  abore,  it  may  be  worth  tnentionitig  that  somethiDg 
Which  will  Bnawer  Ihe  tame  end  may  be  eiteEopoTised  by 
meaiu  of  a  couple  o(  etripg  of  piinter'd  "  reglet "  and  two  or 
three  American  clips  ;  bat  tbia  wonld  prove  leta  eatiBfactor; 
than  Mr.  KayiieB'  giipper,  owing  to  the  want  cF  ligidity  on 
tbe  part  of  tba  jaws,  and  the  iDconTeuienoe  of  haTing  to 
loosen  or  remoTe  leieral  clipa. 

We  wontd  gnirgeat  Ibat  Mi.  Hayn»'  apparatDs  might  be 
Improved  by  diiTiog  two  stada  cr  longiih  naili  into  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  aecfora  (near  A,  and  at  a  correaponding 
part  on  the  other  aide},  aa  anch  atnda  or  aula  weald  be  ot 
Braiatuioe  io  opening  tbe  jaws. 


THE  AIB  BRUSH— A  PNEUMATIC  EETOUCHiNQ 

APPARATUa 
To  Dr.  Liesegaug,  of  Diiaaeldorf,  we  nre  indebted  for  an 
oppoilnnity  of  placing  before  oar  readers  drawings  of  the 
latest  form  of  retouohing  apparatna  for  prodnoing  stippled 
or  crayon  effects.  Tbe  new  apparatne  is,  in  reality,  an 
arrangement  for  breaking  np  any  liind  of  liquid  cotoar 
into  a  Bne  apray,  and  it  is  in  principle  qnite  aoalogoas  to 
the  well  known  "perfume  distributor,"  in  wbich  a  stream 
o(  air  is  directed  acioes  the  mouth  of  a  tube  delireiiog 
tbe  liquid. 

The  air-brnsh  apparatus,  aa  manntaotured  by  the  Air- 
Brnsh  Company,  of  Rookford,  Illinois,  U.3.A.,  oonsista  of 
a  kind  of  table  with  an  adjustable  desk,  and  near  the 


ground  la  fixed  a  beilowa  which  is  actuated  by  the  foot  of 
the  manipulator.  The  air  passes  from  the  bellows  into  e 
meta'lic  drum,  abown  on  tbe  rigbt-hand  side  of  the  aiipa- 
ratua,  and  from  this  drum  it  is  led  by  au  elastic  tube  into 
the  apray-producirg  portion,  or  air-brush  proper.  Here 
it  psisea  with  considerable  force  through  the  blow-pipe 
ahown  at  the  lower  and  left-hand  part  ot  the  small  drawing, 
and  inimpiDgiogagainstthe  tip  of  the  pen-like  ink  dnotor, 
it  blows  the  liqnid  colour  into  the  finest  sprsy.  The  long 
lerer,  which  is  shown  aa  projecting  downwards,  serves  to 
ragnlate  to  a  nicety  the  rate  at  which  the  ink  apray  is 
prodooed. 


Any  kind  of  liquid  odoar  may  be  used  with  tbe  air- 
brush,  but  Indian  ink  ia  the  moat  couTenient  aa  a  baai*. 
If  K  photographic  tone  is  'deaired,  it  can  be  made  by 


grinding  alizarine  lake  and  indigo  water  coloan  with  the 
Indian  ink. 

That  the  air-brash  will  prove  of  great  value  lor  working 
np  enlargemenla  there  can  be  bat  little  doubt;  bat  so 
perfect  is  the  air  adjnHlment  that  even  small  pictaiea  can 
b%  retonohed  with  advantage. 

Not  only  can  tbe  shading  and  retonching   of  eiiitinfr 

SictQTCS  be  performed,  but  the  air-brusb  may  be  used  sa  « 
rawing  apparatus  for  the  direct  prodaction  of  pictures, 
either  with  or  without  the  camera  image  as  a  gnide.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  tbe  camera  is  uaed  to  project 
an  enlarged  image  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  instead  of 
making  tbe  enlargement  by  photographic  agency,  it  is 
made  in  the  dark-room  by  following  over  the  image  with 
the  air-brusb.  Of  course,  an  ordinary  crayon  can  be  need 
for  making  tbe  abarp  outline,  if  desired. 


BLUE-INTENSIFICATION  FOR  GELATINE 
PLATES. 
Aacaas,   of  Dresden,   desciibea  an  inlensifioation  method 
which  yields  negatives  having  a  bloe  or  violet  colour. 

According  tobim,  the  fixed  and  well  washed  negative  ia 
treated  with  hit  inlensifying  fuiii,  and  the  image  gradually 
becomes  bine  and  vigorous,  while  the  lights  remain  white  ; 
the  half-tones  come  out  well  graduated,  and,  according  to 
tbe  length  of  time  the  plate  ia  treated,  one  obtaina  any 
required  degree  of  intenBifioation.  The  method  is  available 
for  under-exposed  plates,  as  details  previouely  invisible  are 
brought  ont  with  distinctness. 

If  one  wiihea  to  tranaform  the  blue  image  into  one  having 
a  deep  violet  tint,  tbe  plate  ie  itumersed  in  very  weak 
ammonia  (1  and  100  of  water),  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  minutes. 

The  above  method— \i,  indeed,  one  mn  apply  the  teim  to 
it — has  been  mada  tbe  subject  of  a  Qennan  patent ;  no 
fnttbar  details  having  been  published. 

We  can,  however,  see  in  this  the  essence  of  a  mode  of 
working  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Kder  about  eight 
years  ago,*  and  it  is  interesting  now  to  give  some  account 
of  Dr.  Eder's  method.  At  tbe  time  referred  to  Dt.  Eder 
wrote: — "A  mixture  of  ferri-eyanide  of  potassium  and  a 
fsriio  Bait  acta  in  an  analogouB  manner  to  the  lead  or  uiauinm 
salts.  If,  however,  one  wishes  to  ensate  the  greatest  regu- 
larity in  action,  the  fenic  sulphate  abould  be  jsed  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  reaction  takes  place  readily,  and  is  qQit« 
similar  to  tbe  lead  i n tent i Scat ioa.  The  silver  of  the  nega- 
tive reacts  so  as  to  give  rise  to  tbe  precipitation  of  a  deposit 
of  Prussian  blue,  in  oonseqneace  of  which  the  negative 
becomee  intensely  blue.  The  following  equation  lepiesents 
one  phue  of  tba  reaction :  — 

2K,Fe,Cji,         +         2Aitj     = 
Furicyonulii  at  I'litusiun  BilTct 

8K,FeCy,  -)-  Ag.FeCy, 

Ferroojuilde  of  Fotuatiun  FtrroofaBidc  of  Bilrer 

The  ferrooyanide  of  potafaium,  however,  te-acls  at  tbe 


To  mike  the   blue   int::nairyiDg  liquid.  Dr.  Eder  reoom- 
•  FhBlatraphiuhn  OtrntpomiHa,  1878,  p.  J7. 
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mendi  that  6  parts  of  ferricyanide  of  potassiam  and  4  parts 
iron  alam  be  aissolved  in  water  ;  bot  it  matt  be  remembered 
that  the  flaid  is  very  eenritive  to  light,  and  it  is  therefore 
neoessary  to  keep  it  in  the  daik.  A  solution  made  up  with 
ferric  chloride  instead  of  iron  alnm  decomposes  with  toler- 
able rapidity  even  in  the  dark.  If  the  negatives  are  im- 
perfectly washed,  they  gradually  become  blue  all  ovor 
anring  the  process  of  printing ;  and  the  iDtensified  portions 
theiiAselves  become  darker.  The  blue  intensification  is 
more  delicate  than  mercury  intensification,  as  the  deep  bine 
colour  allows  sufficient  light  to  pass,  to  obviate  the  objection- 
able tendency  to  over-hardness. 
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SMILES  AND  SMILING. 

A  REALLY  beautiful  smtle,  natural  and  without  the  taint  of 
artifice,  is  one  of  the  rarest  a?  well  as  the  most  delightful 
inventiona  of  nature.  To  Bmile  is  a  joy  reserved  for  man- 
kind alone,  for  the  hysena  does  not  laugh,  whatever  nn- 
Bcientiifio  natural  hiatorians  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Not 
that  we  should  like  to  assert  too  positively  that  all  animals 
have  not  some  equivalent  method  for  displaying  their  emo- 
tions, for  surely  many  of  them  show  rudimentary  attempts 
at  expression  in  their  faces. 

Some  dogs,  for  inatance,  can  convey  an  easily  interpreted 
expression  of  their  feelinirs  by  their  looks.  The  other 
morning  we  asked  a  friendly  terrier,  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
boar,  to  go  for  a  walk.  There  was  a  most  distinct  look  of 
pleasure  on  that  dog's  face  as  he  frisked  around  us  when 
ne  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  fancied  we  could  detect 
an  upward  curl  of  the  month ;  there  was  certainly  a  twiokle 
in  the  eye.  It  happened  that  after  we  had  walked  a  mile 
from  home,  we  went  into  a  shop,  leaving  the  dog  to  wait 
oatside.  We  stayed  longer  than  we  intended,  and  left  by  a 
di£Ferent  door  to  the  one  by  which  we  entered,  forgetting 
our  canine  friend.  Since  that  time  we  have  never  been 
able  to  induce  that  dog  to  take  any  notice  of  us,  except  to 
put  on  a  dejected,  disgusted  vissge  whenever  we  approach. 
Uia  feelings  were  hurt,  and  he  did  not  care  to  conceal  iu 

That  rudimentary  expressions  are  to  be  traced  in  animals 
goes  to  prove  that  the  smile  is  the  result  of  evolution,  and 
that  the  perfected  smile  is  a  product  of  civilization. 

The  smile,  then,  being  a  product  of  civilization,  is 
eapable  of  being  overdone  and  of  becoming  unnatural,  as, 
indeed,  is  the  tendency  of  all  cultivated  things ;  and  it  is 
this  false  smile  that  gives  the  conscientious  photographer 
more  trouble  than  any  other  phase  of  expression.  The 
nnconsciotts  smile,  that  perfect  expression  of  happiness, 
aeems  to  be  dying  out.  It  is  rarely  present  even  in  children, 
especially  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer, 
however  sympathetic  he  may  be.  Who  amongst  us  does 
not  eonstautly  observe  that  painful  nervous  contraction 
of  the  lips  and  elongation  of  mouth  seen  in  many  children 
when  they  are  being  photographed  ?  Parents  and  nurses 
are  a  good  deal  to  blame  for  this.  They  impress  on  the 
young  people,  before  they  take  them  to  the  studio,  that 
they  must  be  still,  and,  above  all,  look  pleasant.  Now 
what  is  the  effect  of  telling  a  child  to  be  good  ?  If  it  is  of 
a  kindly  disposition,  it  will  become  prim ;  if  the  demon  that 
aeems  to  possess  some  children's  souls  has  possession  of  it, 
it  will  become  sullen.  Then,  being  dressed  specially  for 
the  occasion  has  its  effect.  It  is  impossible  for  a  child  used 
to  the  enjoyment,  in  easy  fitting  clothes,  of  the  rollicking 
pleasures  of  the  nursery,  to  appear  at  its  ease  in  its  **  Sun* 
day  best,"  yet  its  natural  gnardisns  not  only  overdress  the 
child,  but  will  sometimes  go  even  further,  and  try  on  un- 
accustomed garments  and  new  ways  of  doiog  the  hair. 
Now  to  dress  a  child  in  stiff  clothes  different  from  fts 
ordinary  wear,  to  alter  tho  style  of  hair,  and  to  solemnly 


impress  upon  the  poor  little  mite  that  it  must  be  good  and 
smile,  is  to  kill  that  child  as  a  subject  for  the  photographer. 
It  is  sometimes  possible  for  a  clever  individual  to  make  a 
modern  young  person  forget  all  the  world,  and  become 
**  even  as  a  little  child  "  again,  but  the  exertion  is  more 
than  some  photographers  are  equal  to.  So  the  natural 
smile  is  dying  out,  killed  through  the  folly  of  mothers  and 
nurses  when  they  prepare  their  children  for  being  photo- 
graphed. We  are  glad  we  have  been  able  to  trace  this 
growing  defect  of  nature  in  its  origin ! 

Mothers  and  nurses  know  so  little  of  children !  They 
are  incredulous  when  told  that  infants  never  smile,  but 
that  it  comes  to  them  as  they  grow.  The  art  of  smiling 
has  to  be  learnt  by  experience,  and,  perhaps,  at  that  early 
age,  infants  have  no  happy  thoughts  to  smile  at.  Mr. 
Darwin,  who  has  gathered  up  so  many  facts  in  nature, 
describes  his  observations  on  this  point  in  a  characteristic 
passage  :^  <*  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  young  infants,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  when  cer- 
tain movements  about  their  mouths  are  really  expressive ; 
that  is,  when  they  really  smik.  Hence  I  carefully  watched 
my  own  infants.  One  of  them,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
days,  and  being  at  the  time  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
smiled ;  that  is,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  were  retracted, 
and  simultaneously  the  eyes  became  decidedly  bright.  I 
observed  the  same  thing  on  the  following  day  ;  but  on  the 
third  day  the  child  was  not  quite  well,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  a  smile,  and  this  renaers  it  probable  that  the  pre- 
vious smiles  were  real.  Eight  days  subsequently,  and 
during  the  next  succeeding  week,  it  was  remarkable  how 
his  eyes  brightened  whenever  he  smiled,  and  his^  nose 
became  at  the  same  time  transversely  wrinkled.  This  was 
now  accompanied  by  a  little  bleating  noise,  which  perhaps 
represented  a  laugh.  At  the  age  of  113  days^  these  little 
noises,  which  were  always  made  during  expiration,  assumed 
a  dightly  different  character,  and  were  more  broken  or 
interrupted,  as  in  sobbing ;  and  this  was  certaioly  incipi- 
ent laughter." 

In  a  second  infant  the  first  real  smile  was  seen  at  about 
the  same  age,  and  in  a  third  somewhat  earlier.  In  this 
gradual  acquirement,  by  infants,  of  the  habit  of  laughing, 
we  have  a  case  analogous  to  other  uses  of  the  human 
frame.  As  practice  is  requisite  with  the  ordinaiy  move- 
ments of  the  body,  such  as  walking,  so  it  seems  to  be  with 
kughing ;  it  must  grow,  and  if  in  its  growth  it  is  twisted 
out  of  form,  it  wiU  never  be  a  graceful  and  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  joyous  feeling. 

The  natural  smile  in  children  of  a  larger  growth  is  inter- 
fered with  by  another  cause.  Young  ladiea  seem  to  think 
that  the  glory  of  a  woman  does  not  lie,  as  of  old  time,  in 
her  long  hair,  so  much  as  in  her  mouth.  Modern  ideas  of 
beauty  insist  that  the  mouth  must  be  small,  therefore  the 
owners  of  them  must  ma^e  them  as  small  as  possible.^  The 
facial  efforts  made  to  effect  this  purpose  are  prodigious. 
The  lips  are  drawn  in,  and  useless  attempts  are  made  to 
contract  the  lateral  extension ;  while  the  desire  to  look 
cheerful,  which  naturally  lengthens  the  mouth,  fights  with 
the  antagonistic  determination  to  keep  within  limits,  and 
the  result  is  an  hysterical  grin. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  features  a  photogmpher  has  to 
contend  with  is  that  form  of  mouth  which  has  permanently- 
parted  lips,  leaving  the  teeth  full  in  view.  This  is  a 
defect  that  seems  to  be  becoming  more  prevalent  in  thia 
country.  An  inspection  of  a  Urge  collection  of  old  photo- 
graphic portraits  will  perhaps  show  that  it  did  not  exist  to 
such  an  extent  even  twenty  years  ago.  The  effect  is  usually 
not  disagreeable  in  nature.  MomenUry  changes  of  expres- 
sion seem  to  qualify  the  defect,  if  defect  it  can  be  called  ; 
but  in  a  photograph,  when  the  form  is  permanent,  and  has 
not  the  aid  of  varied  movement,  it  is  not  agreeable,  indeed, 
it  gives  the  photoyapher  much  trouble,  and  taxes  his 
ingenuity  to  hide  it.  This  is  a  case  in  which  any  attempt 
at  smiling  is  best  avoided,  as  it  only  tends  to  make  matters 
worse. 
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AN  ELECTRIC  RELEASE,  APPLIED  TO  THE 
CENTRAL   DROP-SHUTTER. 

BY  H.  MAUDIT,* 

The  object  of  tbis  paper  is  to  resolve  the  (eccmd  part  of 
tbe  problem  which  I  Bet  mjaelf  whem  I  had  the  honour  to 

Sreeent  an  AocoiiDt  of  taj  pDeuiDatic  release ;  and  to  in- 
icate  in  a  practical  maimer  how  to  render  it  possible  to 
give  the  worker  a  free  choice  between  an  electric  releaie 
<m  the  one  hand,  and  a  pneumatic  release  on  the  ctbsr 
hand. 
The  uniDgement  (flg.  1.)  ia  encloied  in  a  amall  Oflioder 


Aa  a  generater  of  ^eotrioitjr,  I  prefer  to  make  dm  of  the 
amall  sulphate  o(  meroary  battery  which  M.  Ed.  Loiaeaa 
makes  for  actnating  hia  electrical  ornamenta.  Its  electro- 
moiiTe  force  is  a  voit  and  a  h^f,  while  the  cironmitaiioe 
that  it  remtins  ID  action  foraeTeraldaja  renders  it  initabls 
for  photographic  uk. 


Fig.  1. 
otaoft.iron,  nickel-plated,  and  fixed  apon  the  objectiTe 
JQBt  in  the  tame  way  aa  the  piston  actu  ited  by  air  pressure. 
The  cyliikder,  C,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an  examiaation 
of  the  aeotion  ahowa  by  fig.  2,  ie  merely  an  eleotro-magaet 


Fiff.  2. 

with  aoncentric  polea,  exaoUy  similar  to  that  made  nae  of 
by  Mr.  d'Araonral  in  hU  iDgeDJoaa  telephone.  Une  pole 
ia  in  the  middle  of  tbe  helix,  while  the  other  occopiea  the 
whole  of  the  cironmferenoe.  The  end  plate,  A  A,  ia  of 
conrse  neutral.  One  termioal  of  the  coil  ia  aoldered  to  the 
metal  work  at  a  point  (between  B  and  A),  while  the  other 
extremity  ii  attached  to  an  inanlated  binding-screw,  O. 
When  a  current  is  passed,  the  iron  beoomea  magnetized, 
the  central  cone  becoming  north,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
out^r  tabe  becoming  south,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  win£ng,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  current 

The  advantage  of  this  electric  magnet  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  aoites  ia  a  small  volume  the  greatest  of  power,  aa 
the  whole  of  the  anrfaoe  of  the  soft  iron  is  subject  to  the 
maximu'n  of  magnetic  iafluence. 

Through  the  central  rod  or  core  of  the  electro-magnet 
thete  passes  astern  of  brass  markedTon  the  diagram,  care 
being  taken  that  this  rod  can  move  quite  freely.  Near 
one  extremity  of  this  is  afanhed  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  U, 
while  the  oth^r  end  is  farniabed  with  a  regalat  log-screw, 
which  renders  it  eaay  to  ndjnst  the  distance  of  the  moTe- 
able  disc  from  tne  mai^netic  poles. 

When  the  magnatizatioa  of  tbe  iron  takes  ptaoe,  a  con- 
■eqnenee  of  the  pauiog  of  an  eleairio  current  throogh  the 
wire,  the  projeotieg  end  of  the  brass  rod  (which  should 
previously  have  been  ao  placed  as  toBnpportibeate«ldiop) 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  exposure  takes  place. 


lUPUBITIES  PRESENT  IN  PYROXYLINS. 

BT  DR.  J.  M.  EDEB. 

PrROXYLTNE  invariably  oontuna  bye-products  which  vary 
much  according  to  the  raw  materials  from  which  it  is  made. 

When  pjroxyline  is  made  from  perfectly  pore  eotton- 
woolnith  the  view  of  collodion  making,  it  coataina  1-3  to  5  6 
per  cent,  of  hyi;roBoopio  moiatnre,  and  about  0-1  per  cent. 
of  ash.  Id  addition  may  be  meotioned  traces  of  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  potassium  silts  (these  latter  if  nitre  ha* 
been  used  in  the  preparation)  are  present  in  recognizable 
quantities. 

As  regard*  the  photograpbio  relatione  of  pyroxyLoe, 
however,  the  organic  by  e-prodnota  are  of  importance.  The 
presence  of  anch  anbstance*  has  been  supposed  by  Hunt,* 
and  to  anch  be  has  erroneously  attributed  the  rapidity  of 
the  wet  collodion  process. 

Hardwich  waa  the  first  who  clearly  ennngiated  tbe  view 
that  the  aenaitiveneaa  and  other  peculiarities  of  wet  collo- 
dion do  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  organic  bye- 
products,  although  these  foreign  bodies  undoubtedly 
infiuence  tbe  photographic  behaviour  of  the  collodion.  In 
1869  he  anoouDced  that  the  filtrate  drawn  off  after  pyrosy- 
line  his  been  precipitated  with  water  contains  a  bitter 
snbataoce  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  collodion  pyrozy- 
tine.  In  the  caseoflinenpyroiyliae  this  body  was  preaent 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  in  the  case  of  cotton  pyroxy- 
lioe  ;  but  when  the  linen  pyroxylioe  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  io  the  acid  mixture  for  a  loag  time,  or  was  prepared 
at  a  high  temperature,  the  amonnt  was  considerable.  Tbe 
ciroamatance  that  pyroxyline  undergoes  rapid  alteration 
when  in  negative  collodion  (as  evidenced  by  the  reddening 
of  iodised  collodion),  and  the  great  intensity  and  dark 
colour  of  the  negatives,  led  him  to  suppose  that  such  ap- 
pearances depended  on  tbe.  presence  of  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  the  organic  product.  Hardtrich  conaidered 
this  substance  to  be  nitro-glucoae,  and  he  recommended  its 
aeparate  preparation  and  addition  t-o  the  collodion  in  Older 
to  obtain  mcroosed  intensity. 

Monckhoren  aocepled  this  view  of  Uar  Jwicb,t  and  i(  hat 
been  adopted  in  all  the  text-books. 

Tbe  addition  of  nitro-glucose  to  bromide  of  silver  emul- 
sion has  been  tried,   and  indeed  recommended  by  Gocgh,- 


wool ;  by  this  mean*  a  pyroxyliue  either  containing  nitro- 
glncose  or  ita  decomposition  prodocts  was  obtained.  De 
Pi tteura  preferred  to  add  nitro-glncose  directly  to  tbe  collo- 
dion which  he  used  in  making  the  emnlsion.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  advantage  ot  the  addition  is  question- 
able. 

The  gnm-like  bye-prodact  that  is  contained  ia  pyroxy- 
lins, and  which  passes  over  into  the  collodion,  appears,  ac- 
cording to  my  experinentJ,  not  to  be  nitro-glacoae.  f 
collodion  is  precipitated  with  much  water,  and  after  txiiliag 
the  liquid  is  filtered  off,  evaporated  to  a  small  volnme,  again 
filtered,  and  once  more  evaporated,  a  transparent  yellowish- 
brown  amorphous  mata  separates.  Tbis  substance  has  a 
feebly  acid  reactioo,  also  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  call  it  "  pyroxyliue  gum," 

Fyioiyline  gam  yields  a  trace  of  pyroxjlioe  to  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  but  it  is  itself  not  very  soluble  in 
this  fluid  ;  it,  however,  commnnioatea  a  yellow  oolonr  to 
the  liquid.  It  doee  not  re-dissolve  perfectly  in  water,  an 
iodicjtion  that  a  portion  has  become  decomposed  during 
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the  eTaporatioQ ;  and  it  is  ooteworthy  that  the  aqueous 
extract,  if  e?aporated  again,  yields  a  material  which  is  Dot 
perfectly  sol  a  Die  in  water.  Dried  at  100^  C,  pyroxyline 
gum  becomes  brittle  and  feels  quite  dry,  but  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  twelve  hours  it  absorbs  water  and 
becomes  pasty. 

Fyroxyline-gum  is,  before  its  decomposition,  soluble  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  also  in  water ;  but  not  in 
benzole  or  chloroform.  After  being  heated  to  100^  C,  it 
loses  solubility  in  the  first-mentioned  liquid. 

Fyroxyline-gum  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  (the  latter  being  recognized  by  Dumas^ 
method).  The  amount  of  nitrogen  present  amounts  to  1*2 
per  cent. 

As  bye-products  there  are  traces  of  nitric  acid  (recognis- 
mble  by  means  of  brucine)  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  also 
traces  of  potassium  salts  when  nitre  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pyroxyline.  The  aqueous  solution  of  pyroxyline- 
gnm  becomes  gradually  brown  when  exposed  to  sunlight, 
while  ammonia  dissolves  it  when  heat  is  applied,  forming  a 
brown  fluid,  which  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver; 
■lowly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly  if  heat  is  applied.  In  a  hot 
and  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  it. dissolves 
rapidly  and  completely  to  a  yellow  fluid,  and  from  this 
hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a  very  small  quantity  of  a 
white  flocculent  precipitate  which  contains  no  nitrogen, 
while  the  acid  solution  contains  nitric  acid  and  nitrous 
acid.  Warm  nitric  acid  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it ;  the  latter  solution  showing  the  reaction  of  nitric 
add  when  tested  with  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  usual  way. 

Fyroxyline-gum  also  reduces  Fehling's  copper  solution, 
and  it  has  the  property  of  liberating  iodine  from  iodide  of 
potassium ;  but  it  does  not  appreciably  affect  bromide  of 
potassium. 

The  amount  of  pyroxyline-gum  in  pyroxyline  varies 
according  to  the  method  of  nitration  and  the  purity  of  the 
cellulose ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  my 
analysis  leads  me  to  conclude  that  from  1*25  to  1*83  per 
cent,  remains  in  solution  when  the  ether-alcoholic  solution 
of  the  pyroxyline  is  precipitated  by  water.  Of  this  about 
0*91  or  1*60  becomes  insoluble  in  water  and  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether  during  the  evaporation,  leaving  about 
0-21  or  0-35  as  the  amount  of  gummy  residue. 

If  the  cellulose  is  not  pure,  the  proportion  of  gummy 
impurity  becomes  greater ;  and  if,  for  example,  a  small 
proportion  of  gelatine  is  present,  the  yield  of  pyroxyline- 
gum  is  as  high  as  3*9  per  cent. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  FADING. 

B7  JOHN  8FILLBB,  F.O.8.* 

Bo  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject,  that  it 
might  be  thought  almost  supezfluous  to  attempt  to  throw  new 
light  upon  such  a  worn-out  topic ;  but  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  matter,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  discuBsion  has  been  re- 
opened by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "  Old  Photographs,"  by  Mr. 
£.  Dunmore,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society, 
most  be  my  justification  for  once  more  returning  to  the  subject. 

The  conditions  of  permanence  are  tolerably  widl  imderstood  by 
photogn^hers,  and,  so  far  as  regards  BQver  prints,  much  more 
care  ia  taJcen  at  every  stage  of  tiieir  productbn  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  By  the  liberal  use  of  fresh  hyposulphite,  and  subse- 
quent removal  of  the  excess  of  fixing  salt  l^  very  thorough 
washing  in  water ;  the  employment  of  alkaline,  or  at  least  well 
neutralued  gold  toning  Iwths;  ulver  sensitising  bath,  not  too 
weak  ;  negatives  not  too  thio ;  all  are  points  to  which  attention 
must  be  paid,  and,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  lead,  are  now  generally 
observed. 

The  photogrwher  having  done  his  best,  is  now  unhappily  at 
the  mercy  of  the  paper-maker,  for  he  must  needs  mount  his 
p&etcires  m  some  sort  of  presentable  form,  and  these  perchance 
will  find  their  way  into  portfolios  or  albums.  What  now,  if  after 
all  the  operator's  care  and  trouble  in  the  exclusion  of  every 
traqeof  hyposulphite  from  hie. finished  print,  he  proceeds  to 
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mount  it  upon  a  cardboard  impregnated  with  this  very  sub- 
stance ?  Or  if,  careful  himself  about  the  card  mount,  his  client 
thrusts  it  through  the  grooves  of  a  mass  of  paper  stuff  in  the 
shape  of  a  common  album,  or  puts  it  behind  a  heavy  *'cut 
mount "  of  doubtful  constitution,  with  a  view  to  its  better  pre- 
servation ? 

Sixteen  years  ago,  I  pointed  attention  to  the  *'  Occurence  of 
Hyposulphite  in  Mounting  Cards,'*  in  an  article  written  for  the 
PHOToaRAPHio  News,  which  this  Society  did  me  the  honour  to 
reproduce  in  the  PAo^ropAie/oMma/ for  May,  1868  (Vol.  XIII., 
p.  64).    It  was  there  shown  that  cardboard  was  seldom  or  never 
free  from  hyposulphite,  and  a  mild  appeal  was  made  to  paper» 
manufacturers  to  abstain  from  using  this  salt  as  "  antictilor. 
Now  that  the  subject  of  fading  is  again  to  the  front,  it  seeme 
to  me  desirable  to  re-open  this  old  question,  and  I  have  bee 
testing  cards  and  mounts,  and  making  a  heap  of  inquiries  of  the 
paper  makers.    My  Report,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows : — Hypo- 
sulphite still  to  be  found  in  cards  of  recent  make,  and  the 
practice  of  using  this  salt  as  antichlor  generally  admitted  by  the 
English  paper-makers. 

Without  mentioning  names,  I  may  say  that  the  testimony  is 
most  conclusive  as  to  its  continued  use ;  but  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  experiments  now  bein^  tried  on  the  large  scale,  on 
improved  methods  of  manufacturmg  paper-pulp  from  wood,  &o., 
by  the  bisulphite  of  magnesia  process,  will  result  iu  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  likely  to  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
our  craft.  If  this  should  succeed— and  I  hear  favourable  reports 
from  several  quarters — a  revolution  of  manufacture  will  be 
brought  about,  and  henceforth  no  antichlor  necessary.  At  the 
recent  Soir^  of  the  Chemical  Society  (April  24th),  Messrs.  Gross 
and  Sevan  ffidiibited  some  samples  of  Ekmann's  new  paper-stuff, 
made  by  the  disintegration  of  wood  under  great  pressure,  and 
boiUng  with  the  bisulphite  solution ;  and  these  specimens  certainly 
looked  like  the  right  article.  On  the  same  occasion,  Messrs.  A. 
Boake  and  Co.,  of  Stratford,  exhibited  a  large  series  of  sulphites 
and  bisulphites,  as  used  by  paper  manufacturers.  I  am  told  that 
£kmann*s  pulp  can  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
rag  pulp  to  mi^e  the  finest  paper,  and  that  Uiere  is  no  necessity 
to  employ  hyposulphite.  If  this  experience  is  confirmed,  we  are 
out  of  our  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  there  has 
been  of  late  a  demand  for  extra  thick  mounting  boards,  which 
could  only  be  supplied  at  a  low  or  moderate  cost  by  the  use  of 
very  inferior  materials,  faced  and  backed  with  a  better  quality 
of  paper.  This,  of  course,  offers  no  guarantee  of  permanence  to 
the  photographer,  and  the  black  or  highly  coloured  tablets  are 
often  the  worst  of  alL 

Tracing  the  historv  of  this  "  Antichlor  "  proceeding,  1  find,  on 
reference  to  the  Englidi  patents,  that  in  the  year  1862  (Nov.  26) 
Thomas  Ainsley  Cook  filed  a  petition  for  "  Improvements  in 
Bleaching,"  described  as  follows : — "  In  all  bleaching  operations 
where^morine  ii  employed  it  becomes  necessary  to  taxe  up  or 
neutraliiGe  any  chlorine  that  may  be  in  excess.  Now,  mv  inven* 
tion  consists  m  the  use  of  sny  of  the  following  salts : — ^Hyposul- 
phite of  lime,  of  soda,  of  ammonia,  of  potash,  of  magnesia,  or  of 
alumina,  which  I  apply  to  the  goods,  after  being  treated  with 
chlorine,  when  the  hyposulphite  used  will  neutralize  any  excess 
of  chlorine  that  may  remain  in  the  material  bleached." 

Eighteen  months  later  (a.d.  1864,  May  9)  Eben  Norton 
Horsfoid  took  out  a  patent.  No.  1,088,  for  "The  Removal  of 
Chlorine  from  Substances  and  Fabrics."  This  invention  "  con- 
sists in  neutraliziog  chlorine  by  means  of  the  substance  called 
'  antichloride  of  lime,'  which  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  into  milk  of  hme,  contained  in  a  suit- 
able vessel,  provided  with  agitators.  The  antichloride  of  lime, 
being  collected  on  filters,  may  be  dried  and  preserved  for  use. 
It  may  be  applied  by  adding  a  small  (quantity  directly  to  the  pi:^ 
engine  ;  or  fabrics  out  of  the  *  chemic '  may  be  passed  throu^ 
water  slightly  acidulated,  containing  in  suspension  a  little  of  the 
antichloride. 

Here,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  sulphurous  acid  was  proposed 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  hyposulphite.  On  tracing  .back,  how- 
ever, to  the  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  sulphites  in  paper- 
making,  I  find  a  prior  claim  in  favour  of  John  Donkin  (1..D.  1849, 
Oct.  15,  No.  11,417)  ;  and,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  it  is  a  true 
misfortune  for  us  that  at  this  early  date  the  manufacture  of 
bisulphite  of  soda  was  not  sufficiency  perfected  to  allow  of  its 
gencoral  use  as  an  antichlor,  or  we  should  have  been  spared  many 
of  our  troubles  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  soecification 
runs  thus  : — '*  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper,  or  in 
the  macbinaiy  employed  tiierein,  and  in  the  process  of  bleaching 
paper,  luuHi  mi  ptbor  maf^ufaotures  i^  Yrmk  vbtovido  of  VxM 
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Is  employed."  By  disclaimer  (dated  1847,  March  22)  the  title 
of  this  patent  is  idtered  to  "  Improyements  in  the  Mantifacture 
of  Paper,  and  in  the  process  of  bleaching  linen  and  other  manu- 
factures in  which  chloride  of  lime  is  employed."  This  invention 
consists  in  *'  the  application  of  bisulphite  of  soda  in  solation  to 
paper,  pulp,  linen,  and  other  articles  or  materials  which  have 
been  bleached  by  means  of  chloride  of  lime,  so  as  to  decompose 
and  get  rid  of  the  chloride  of  lime  which  mxy  be  remaining 
mixed  therewith  or  attached  thereto."  In  practice  the  patentee 
has  found  that  '*  about  a  pound  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
bisulpite  of  soda  is  sufficient  for  decomposing  the  chloride  of  lime 
'  in  the  pulp  obtained  from  a  hundredweight  of  rags,  when  the 
pulp  has  been  well  drained  or  pressed.'* 

By  all  means,  let  the  paper-stuff  be  well  washed  from  the 
bleaching  lime  and  other  salts  subsequently  applied  as  antichlor, 
but  in  order  to  determine  by  actual  experiment  ^e  relative 
effects  of  sodium  sidphite  and  hyposulphite,  if  left  inadvertently 
by  the  paper-maker,  I  took  two  photographs  (silver  prints),  cut 
them  in  halves,  and  submitted  them  for  equal  periods  of  time 
to  the  action  of  these  two  solutions.  The  results  (exhibited) 
show  that  sulphite  of  soda  has  no  appreciable  effect  in  48  hours, 
whilst  the  other  portions  of  the  prints  immersed  in  the  hypo- 
sulphite are  considerably  bleached,  or,  as  we  should  say,  badly 
faded. 

These  striking  differences  are  borne  out  again  by  another  ex- 
periment which  I  then  made.  Clean  a  few  sixpences  or  small 
silver  coins,  and  put  them  into  sulphite  of  soda  solution,  weak 
or  strong,  hot  or  cold,  and  leave  them  there  for  an  hour.  Pour 
off  the  top  liquid,  and  test  for  silver  by  adding  a  drop  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  No  trace  will  be  found  dissolved.  Now  try  a 
similar  experiment  with  the  hyposulphite,  using  the  same  corns, 
and  we  shall  soon  find  very  distinct  eridence  of  silver  in  the 
solution,  showing  that  the  metal  has  been  attacked  and  dissolved 
by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  hyposulphite,  forming  the 
well-known  double  salt  of  sweet  taste. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  fading  of  a  silver  photograph 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the  necessity  for  thorough 
washing,  and  careful  exclusion  of  hyposulphite  from  the  finished 
print,  become  at  once  apparent.  I  have  described  these  results 
somewhat  at  length,  beoiftuse  they  furnish  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Bunmore's  extraordinary  statement,  "fresh  hyposulphite,  even 
as  strong  as  a  20  per  cent,  solution,  applied  to  and  left  in  the 
prints,  and  dried  in  the  usual  way,  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
their  permanence."* 

Foxt^  to  indicate  the  cause  of  fading,  the  last-named  author 
attributes  the  deleterious  effects^  wherever  it  arises  from  the 
mounts,  to  the  presence  of  chlorine  (excess  of  bleach)  rather 
than  to  the  hyposulphite.  I  have  looked  into  this  question  also, 
and  certainly  nnd  soluble  chlorides  in  the  cheaper  sorts  of  citfd- 
board,  with  plenty  of  sulphates  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  rubbish, 
but  never  met  with  free  chlorine  in  the  finished  mounts.  It 
would  most  likely  be  absorbed  by  tJie  siring^  if  traces  only  were 
left  in  the  pulp. 

Kow,  in  the  event  of  the'paper-makers  accepting  the  suggestion 
to  use  sulphite  instead  of  hyposulphite,  how  would  this  affect 
the  iodide  of  starch  test,  upon  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely  for  the  detection  of  the  last-named  in^^redient  ?  It  is 
known  that  sulphite  of  «oda  will  also  quickly  discharge  the  blue 
colour  of  the  starch  compound.  Thus  far  no  difference.  But 
we  have  a  ready  method  of  distinguishing  between  them,  for  the 
Jialphite  instantly  disohaigee  the  colour  of  weak  magenta,  whilst 
the  hyposulphite  has  no  such  action.  This,  then,  ought  to  be 
the  pi^per-mlakei^s  guide  as  to  the  quantity  he  should  add  to  the 
bleached  pulp—  so  much  as  will  neutralise  the  chlorine,  and  yet 
not  dischaice  the  colour  of  highly-diluted  magenta^  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Shearer  have  gone  f  ufiy  into  the  testing  of  sulphites 
in  a  recent  oommnnication  to  the  Society  of  Chemloal  Industry, 
which  was  printed  in  their  last  montii's  Journal,  They  worked 
upon  some  very  pure  samples  of  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda 
made  bv  Messrs.  ▲•  Boake  and  Co.,  on  a  large  manufacturing 
scales  which  tested  over  99  per  cent.  This  proves  that  high 
Qualities  are  now  prooorable^  which  was  sot  the  case  when 
Oonkin  took  out  his  patent. 

3ir.  Valentine  Blanchaid,  in  speaking  of  "The  Finished  Photo* 
nwh,"t  says  :— «In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  England  some 
UtUe  time  aoo  on  this  subject  [fading],  we  oonfirmed  each  other's 
esperienoe  that  prints  mounted  on  a  Uthographio  tint  were  more 
permanent  than  piinta  on  the  ordinaiy  board— the  reason  for 
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this  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  thin  layer  of  greasy  ink  keeps 
the  photograph  from  contact  with  any  deleterious  matter  in  the 
board,  and  that  such  matter  exists  in  a  great  many  samples  of 
pasteboards  is  only  too  well  known  to  most  of  us." 

The  selection  of  tinted  mounts  in  preference  to  pure  white  is 
always  to  be  recommended,  for  then  the  paper-stuff  need  not  be 
so  highly  bleached,  and  a  further  precaution  is  the  final  ^»pli- 
cation  to  the  photograph  of  an  encaustic  paste,  which,  by 
diminishing  the  hygroscopic  qualities,  helps  to  diut  out  the 
influence  of  moisture,  sJways  so  detrimental  to  the  permaneooe 
of  a  photograph  exposed  in  our  variable  climate. 

I  have  oi^y  to  add  that  Dr,  Hugo  Miiller  informs  me  that  in 
Soutii  Germany  the  makers  have  entirely  given  up  the  use  of 
hyposulphite,  and  he  says  the  same  of  N<»th  Britain.  From 
another  sourcA,  I  learn  that  the  paper-makers  of  Angouleme 
tried  to  do  without  it  a  few  years  ago,  but  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  practice.  Perhaps  now  the  rcKiuced  cost  will  again  offer 
encouragement  to  the  use  of  sulphites  ;  if  so,  the  photographio 
community  will  be  well  content  to  hear  that  a  fertile  cause  of 
fading  has  been  banished  for  ever. 


ILLUMINATION  OP  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

BT  W.  B.  DEBSKHAlf.* 

The  preservation  of  one  of  our  most  cherished  faculties,  that  of 
sight,  is  of  so  much  importance  to  our  comfort  and  well-being, 
that  it  is  proper  to  give  fuU  consideration  to  the  question  of  how 
it  may  be  aff^ted  by  the  light  in  which  we  work. 

Mr.  W.  AcUand  remarks  that  since  the  introduction  of  red 
light  into  photographic  dark-rooms,  he  has  observed  a  remarkable 
increase  among  photographers,  more  than  others,  of  failing  sight. 
On  this  ground  he  deprecates  the  use  of  red  light,  and  recom- 
mends the  em^oyment  of  one  of  a  cooler  character. 

Dr.  Q.  A.  Herschel  writes: — "Unfortunately  for  the  dark- 
room operator,  red  light  of  idl  colours  is  a  great  deal  the  most 
injurious.*'  By  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  red  light  in 
the  dark-room,  other  reasons  have  been  sought  for  to  account 
for  the  photographer^s  special  liability  to  failing  sight.  To  some 
extent  these  reasons  may  co-elist  with  the  evil  influence  of  the 
red  light. 

There  have  even  not  been  wanting  those  who  say  that  th^ 
prefer  a  red  to  a  yellow,  or  greenish  lights  as  a  matter  of  personal 
comfort ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  feel  the  &t«gne 
and  irritation  to  the  sight  of  working  in  red  light,  and  would 
gladly  change  it  for  light  of  a  cooler  colour,  if  they  were  aware 
that  the  necessity  for  using  a  red  light,  which  has  been  so  in- 
sisted upon,  is  a  mistake,  and  that  yellow  light,  of  the  same 
degree  of  illuminating  power,  has  no  more  eftect  upon  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  if  as  much,  as  the  long  vaunted  ruby. 

The  question  naturally  arises, — ^llow  is  it  that,  if  there  were 
no  necessity  for  red  lights  it  came  with  tiie  introduction  of  gela- 
tine bromide  plates  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  almost  universally 
adopted  t  It  was  because  it  was  said  that  bromide  of  silver  W9Bp 
compared  with  the  wet  plate  collodion,  the  sensitive  compound 
of  which  consisted  mainly  of  iodide,  much  more  senntive  to  the 
yellow  light  in  particular,  and  tihat  red  light  must  therefore  be 
used  for  bromide,  whereas  yellow  was  proper  for  iodide  mani- 
pulations. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  bromide  of  silver,  whether  in  the 
form  of  collodion  or  of  gelatine  emulsion,  is  more  sensitive  to 
the  colours  of  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  spectrum,  and 
will  represent  these  as  b'ghter,  oompued  with  Uue  and  violet, 
than  the  old  collodion  bath  pUte,  which  ordinarily  consisted  of 
iodide  of  silver  and  a  small  proportion  of  bromide.  So  strong  a 
hold  had  this  idea  upon  the  minds  of  photographereL  that  when 
collodion  bromide  emulsion  came  into  use,  altiiongh  it  was  less 
sensitive  as  a  whole  than  bath  plates,  it  was  said  tfist  it  wis  bo 
sensitive  to  yellow  and  orange  light  in  particular,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  red  light  for  the  purpose  of  the  dark-room,  and 
plates  were  stated  to  be  fogged  in  a  laboratory,  the  U^ht  of 
which  did  not  injure  the  bromo-iodide  bath  plate.  Tfaia  pto- 
baUy  arose  from  the  much  longer  time  that  bromide  emnkion 
plates  were  exposed  to  whatever  light  was  used,  daring  their 
prenantion  and  lengthened  development,  than  was  neoesniy  with 
bath  plates. 

When  n^pid  gelatine  plates  flmt  came  into  oommon  stodio  nee 
it  was  during  a  winter  season,  and  it  was  asserted  that  their 
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xaiadity  was  due  to  Uieir  mater  ■ensitiveneas  to  the  yellow  light 
of  winter ;  and  it  was  predicted  that  when  the  spring  and  summer 
came  round,  it  would  be  found  that  they  would  be  no  more 
Bensitiye  than  the  accustomed  coUodionu  This  was  found  to  be 
a  mistake,  and  the  most  careful  experimenters  could  find  no 
difference  in  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  two  processes  in  the 
winter  and  summer  seasons. 

Captain  Abney,  when  recommending  the  use  of  a  small  portion 
of  iodide  of  siWer  in  bromide  emulsion,  stated  that  this  addition 
80  changed  the  range  of  senaitiyenees  of  the  compound,  by  lower- 
ing the  sensitiyeness  to  orange  light,  that  plates  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  iodide  might  be  safelj  developed  in  such  light, 
whilst  those  containing  pure  bromide  only,  and  of  equal  general 
nensitiveness,  were  so  sensitive  to  orange,  that  a  red  light  only 
must  be  employed  in  the  dark-room.  Dr.  Eder  states  recently, 
ThotoffraphUehe  Obr respondent,  April  1884,  page  95,  that  the 
addition  of  iodide  renders  the  plates  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow 
and  green.  Considering  that  yellow  and  orange  are  so  close 
together  in  the  spectrum,  and  that  the  bulk  of  photographic 
action  is  at  the  other  end  in  the  blue  and  violet  and  beyond 
it  these  statements  aie  almost  exactly  opposed  to  each 
other; 

I  have  here  a  sheet  of  coloured  ribbons,  made  up  of  violot,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson;  the  colours,  of 
course,  are  not  as  pure  as  those  of  the  spectrum,  but  they  are 
modi  purer  and  brighter,  and  should  produce  more  difference  of 
photographic  effect  than  the  colours  of  natural  objects  with 
which  the  photographer  ordinarily  has  to  deal,  and  in  the  de- 
lineation of  v/hich  spectrum  photography  professes  to  direct 
him. 

For  photographing  these,  I  have  prepared  three  emulsions : 
Ko.  1  containing  bromide  only,  No.  2  containing  five  per  cent, 
of  iodide,  and  No.  8  ten  per  cent.  The  emulsions  were  prepared 
in  other  respects  in  a  similar  manner,  and  were  made  by  the 
boiling  process. 

Here  are  photogn^hs  produced  by  these  emulsions,  and 
I  think  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  any  difference  between  the 
results  sufficient  to  be  positively  affirmed.  In  each  case  the  violet 
has  come  out  the  strongest^  and  then  the  blue.  From  the  green 
downwards,  the  colours  have  all  come  out  in  each  |date  of  nearly 
equal  depth,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  yellow  and  orange 
have  had  less  effect  upon  the  plates  than  the  reds.  Probably 
some  white  may  accompany  the  reds,  although  they  were  the 
imrest  colours  I  could  obtain  in  ribbons  ;  st^'  the  main  point  is 
that  with  each  plates  the  result  is  about  the  same.  From  this 
we  gather  two  things :  first,  that  the  addition  of  iodide  does  not 
make  that  difference  in  the  range  of  sensibility  to  the  colours 
presented  to  the  camera  that  has  been  stated ;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  we  were  to  work  in  our  dark-rooms  by  light  reflected  from 
these  surfaces,  we  should  choose  ihe  yellow  and  the  orange,  as 
having  less  effect  upon  the  plate  than  the  reds,  and  giving  at  the 
Mme  time  far  more  luminosity. 

About  a  year  ago,  Mr.  J.  A.Sawyer  showed  a  somewhat  similar 
sheet  of  coloured  ribbons  and  photographs  from  them,  in  which 
it  was  remarked  that  each  colour  came  out  lighter  or  darker  than 
another  in  precisely  the  same  series,  whether  the  negative  had 
been  taken  on  an  ordinary  bath  plate^  consisting  of  iodide  and  a 
small  quantity  of  bromide,  or  of  a  gelatine  plate  containing  bro- 
mide and  a  small  quantity  of  iodide.  There  was  not,  however, 
tanonf  Mr.  Sawyers  experiments  one  wiUi  a  plate  containing 
bromide  only ;  and  it  is  to  compare  this  with  plates  also  eon- 
taining  iodide,  and  to  examine  the  alleged  effects  of  this  addi- 
tion, that  these  experiments  are  made. 

At  one  of  the  Technical  Meetings  of  this  Society  I  brought 
forward  a  lantern,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  glared  with 
•diffsrent  materials,  the  two  most  oonlEasted  of  which  were  two 
thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  oUier  a 
yellow  produced  by  two  thicknesses  of  yellow  paper  and  one  of 
a  yellowish-green  glass.  The  latter  oombination  was  coniddezed 
by  all  those  preset  to  give  a  much  better,  as  weU  as  a  m(»e 
agreeable,  light  to  work  by  than  the  rubies,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  had  been  found  to  produce  at  a  given  distanoe  much  less  upon 
a  sensitive  plate. 

Captain  Abney,  at  the  March  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
followed  with  a  paper,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  questions,  which 
he  had  considered  settled,  as  having  been  re-opened,  aad  without 
peering  uecifioally  to  the  partioular  light  that  I  had  compared, 
maintained  that  red  was  better  than  ^rallow  for  the  puipose  of 
dark-room  illuminfttiony  selecting,  as  the  types  lor  oomparisons, 


a  glass  known  as  stained  red,  and  a  yellow  paper  known  as  canary 
medium.  Now  the  stained  red  glass  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
appears  a  red,  but  is  really  formed  by  the  piling  up  of  yellow.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  if  a  clear,  transparent  yellow  is  taken,  and 
fresh  thicknesses  of  the  same  added,  the  transmitted  colour 
becooies  orange,  and,  finally,  to  the  eye,  red,  although,  when 
examined  with  the  spectroscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ydlow 
still  passes,  and  this  adds  to  the  luminous  effect  to  the  eye, 
although  the  existence  of  the  colour  is  unperceived.  Everyone 
who  has  used  bichromate  of  potash  solution  must  have  noticed 
that  a  thin  layer  appears  pure  yellow,  but  a  thick  one  orange ; 
and,  if  very  thick,  red.  Stained  red  is  a  silver  stained  glass,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  silver  ia  sufficient  to  give  an  orange-red 
appearance  instead  of  the  ydlow  which  a  tlunner  layer  shows. 
I  have  here  a  wedge  made  up  of  increasing  thicknesses  of  stained 
yellow,  where  it  is  seen  the  colour  passes  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a 
reddish-orange.  More  thicknesses  would  show  a  colour  identical 
with  that  of  the  stained  red,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  natural 
greenish  tint  of  so  much  ordinary  g^ass  would  have  its  effect.  If 
a  piece  of  stained  red  be  broken,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that 
it  will  chip  a  little  so  as  to  divide  the  layer  of  stain,  when,  as  in 
this  piece,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  yellow.  Immersion  for  a  short 
time  in  hydrofluoric  acid  will,  by  dissolving  away  pait  of  the 
layer,  allow  the  characteristic  yellow  to  be  seen,  as  m  the  piece 
now  handed  round. 

In  the  experiment  described  by  Captain  Abney  in  the  March 
pai>er,  there  ap|pears  to  have  been  an  unaooountoble  oversight, 
which,  when  pomted  out^  will,  I  think,  be  admitted.  The  trial 
of  illuminating  power  was  made  by  light  passing  through  rather 
small  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  lantern.  Now  to  find  a  reading 
distance  with  a  dear  medium  like  stained  glass  the  opening  in 
the  lantern  may  be  reduced  until  no  larger  than  the  flame,  with- 
out affecting  the  result.  With  a  diffusing  substance  like  canary 
medium,  the  smaller  the  opening  the  more  the  light  is  cut  off, 
and  the  nearer  the  observer  has  to  come  to  it  to  see  with  equal 
distinctness.  The  trials  for  protective  power  should  have  there- 
fore been  made  in  a  similar  manner,  at  definite  distances  from 
the  screens  of  the  lantern.  Instead  of  this,  the  glass  and  paper 
were  laid  upon  a  j^late,  and  this  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  candle 
flame ;  the  conditions  were  therefore  not  comparative.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  when  using  a  clear  medium— 'the  stuned 
red — enlarging  the  area  of  the  sides  of  the  lantern  would  not  have 
increased  the.Ulumination  at  any  giv.en  spot — ^the  book  read  from 
—but  would  have  made  a  great  difference  to  the  diflnsing  medium 
— ^the  yellow  canary.  Another,  to  me,  unaccountable  circum- 
stance is,  that  Captain  Abney  should  have  found  so  much  more 
protective  power  with  the  stuned  red  glass  than  with  the  canary 
medium.  I  have  examined  several  samples  of  the  stained  red, 
which,  however,  differed  but  very  slightly,  and  find  in  each  case 
that  more  photographic  action  passes  than  through  canary 
medium.  I  have  here  a  sort  of  negative,  composed  of  three 
media  side  by  side — a  piece  of  stained  red  glass,  a  piece  of  canary 
medium,  and  one  of  ruby  glass.  Exposed  either  to  lamp*light 
or  daylight,  the  canary  medium  shows  less  image  than  the  stained 
red,  and  the  latter  less  than  the  ruby. 

In  addition  to  condemning  the  use  of  a  yellow  light,  Captain 
Abney  stated  that  the  use  of  a  green  glass  only  stopped  those 
rays  that  were  oomparatiYely  hamleas  ;  and  in  an  artide,  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  BuUetin  Selge^  said  that  he  thought  the 
recommendation  to  use  it  proceeded  from  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
Now,  if  a  piece  of  green  glass,  such  as  I  have  here,  be  examined 
in  the  spectroscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  ends  of  tha 
spectrum  are  cut  off,  the  blue  is  darkened,  and  the  violet  almost 
entirely  cut  off ;  the  red  rays  are  very  much  stopped,  but  the 
yellow  passes  pretty  freely.  When,  therefore,  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  yellow  medium  is  employed  as  to  present  a  red  appear- 
ance to  the  eve,  ih»  use  of  a  green  supplementary  medium,  by 
cutting  off  the  red  rays,  restores  the  ydlow  character  which,  to 
most  people  certainly,  is  more  agreeable  and  less  irritating  than 
red  or  orange,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assists  in  more  com- 
pletely cutting  rays  off  of  some  actinic  power.  In  the  lectures 
last  delivered  by  Captain  Abney  before  the  Sodety  of  Arts^  it 
was  reoommended,  when  iwlditional  safety  was  require,  to 
supplement  stained  red  glass  by  a  sheet  of  cobalt.  I  have  here 
a  double  lantern,  in  one  compartment  of  which  1  will  use  a 
stained  red  and  a  cobalt,  and  in  the  other  a  stained  red  and  a 
green.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  more  light  passes  through 
the  stained  red  and  green  glasses  than  through  the  red  ftad 
cobalt. 
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Light  for  the  dark-room  etill  offera  abandant  matter  for 
disoQiiaion,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  3awyer*8  saggeetion  that  the 
Bonroe  of  light  itself  should  be  thoroughly  soreened  from  the 
eyes  is  an  excellent  one.  Two  years  ago,  in  xecommending 
the  Swan  electric  lamp  fordark-ioom  use,  we  soggested  sas- 
pendiog  the  lamp  over  the  work,  and  nsing  a  piece  of  tin- 
foil so  as  to  shade  the  eyes. 

Certainly  yellow  light  is  now  finding  more  favonr  than 
red  light  for  nse  in  developing  gelatine  platcB,  and  as  far 
back  as  1880,  Captain  Abney  (Bakerian  Lecture)  pointed 
out  the  conditions  under  which  yellow  light  might  be  of 
especial  service. 

Martins'  yellow,  one  of  the  nitro -derivatives  of  naphthol, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  yellow  colours  for  protecting 
dark-room  windows,  and  years  ago  we  used  it  for  collodion 
•  work.  It  is  said  to  be  the  colouring  matter  used  for  tinting 
the  so-called  **  golden  fabric  "  that  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  commerce,  and  of  which  Mr.  Debenham  spoke  so 
highly  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on 
Tuesday  Isst. 

Cloth  or  fabric  possesses  especial  advantages  of  its  own 
over  paper  or  glass,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fractured  on 
one  hand,  or  torn  on  the  other.  Moreover,  by  taking  a 
piece  of  oloth  and  a  few  pins  with  yoa  on  a  journey,  there 
ia  but  little  difficulty  in  extemporising  a  dark  room  in 
almost  any  situation. 

« But  no  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
proving  it,"  was  depreciatingly  said  on  Tuesday  by  Mr. 
Peek,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  injury  to  the  eyesight 
resulting  from  dark-room  work.  Long  ago  Mr.  Woodbury 
told  our  readers  how  he  had  suffered ;  but  the  idea  of 
experimentally  investigating  the  matter  is  original. 
Who  is  to  be  the  martyr  to  science? 


Last  week  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Council  of  the 
f  hotographio  Society  would  appoint  a  committee  to  deal 
with  the  whole  question  of  impure  haloid  salts,  and  we 
understand  that  some  steps  have  already  been  taken. 
No  better  guarantee  for  good  work  can  be  offered  than 
the  oo-operation  of  such  men  as  Abney,  Davis,  Donkin, 
SpiUer,  and  Wamerke. 

An  incident  which  we  noticed  during  a  performance  of 
6ounod*8  EedempUon  at  the  Trocadero  one  day  last  week 
illustrates  the  oaielessness  with  which  optical  instru- 
ments are  often  handled. 


A  lady,  whose  face  was  covered  with  one  of  the  spotted 
led  veils  so  much  worn  in  Paris  just  now,  evidently  derived 
but  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  use  of  her  opera  glass, 
one  by  Arthur  Chevalier,  and  it  was  almost  painful  to  see 
her  lepeated  attempts  to  remove  imaginary  dirt  by  prob- 
ing at  the  lenssi  with  the  butl-end  of  her  fan. 


Not  that  photographers  use  their  objectives  after  that 
fashion,  but  very  few  obtain  on  the  sensitive  plate  the 
maximum  of  dividing  power  of  which  the  instrument  is 
capable.  Unsteady  stands,  glasses  screwed  up  too  tightly, 
tarnished  or  corroded  surfaces,  and  slides  out  of  register  are 
ordinarily  of  far  more  moment  than  the  optical  imperfec- 
tion of  the  lens. 


A  good  proof  of  the  occasional  phosphorescence  of  the 
diamond  was  afforded  by  a  trial  reoently  made  by  M. 
Picard,  with  an  exceptionally  clear  and  fine  stone  of  92 
carats.  It  shone  in  the  dark  for  more  than  twenty  minutes 
after  baring  been  exposed  to  sunlight 


A  photographic  portrait  is  said  to  have  enabled  the  Prus- 
sian Police  to  arrest  Degaieff,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
assasinated  Colonel  Sudeikin. 


Photographing  colours  is  a  main  question  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  SulUtin  Belge^  Captain  Abney  once  more  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  Prussian  blue  to  gela- 
tine emulsion  makes  it  more  seuBitive  to  the  yellow  than 
the  blue ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  more  clearly,  the  sensitive- 
ness to  the  blue  is  diminished  below  the  yellow.  Abney  has 
found  but  little  or  no  advantage  in  using  isochromatio 
plates  for  landscape  work,  and  he  attributes  this  to  the  fact 
that  almost  all  coloured  bodies  refiect  very  much  white 
light. 

Mr.  David  Gill,  F.R.S.,  astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  held  out 
hopes  that  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer's  idea  of  a  complete  photo- 
graphic map  of  the  heavens  would  shortly  be  attempted  in 
a  practical  form.  Dr.  Elkin,  an  American  astronomer,  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to  do  it  in  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
and  Mr.  Gill  wished  to  do  it  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  if 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  would  supply  the  necessary 
apparatus.  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  "  if,"  and  it  would 
not.  perhaps,  be  well  to  say  much  about  this  map  until  the 
Admiralty  authorities  have  acceded  to  Mr.  Gill's  wishes.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  would  take  ten  years  to  make  a  complete 
photographic  map  of  the  heavens— not  so  long  when  we 
consider  the  length  of  time  the  ordnance  map  of  England 
alone  has  occupied. 

The  competitions  held  every  year  in  Paris  and  London  by 
coiffeurs^  in  which  the  competitors  manipulate  the  hair  in 
riew  of  the  members,  suggests  a  new  form  of  photographic 
contest.  Why  should  there  not  be  competitions  in  the 
posing  and  lighting  of  the  sitter — a  prize  to  be  given  for 
the  most  artistic  picture  ?  Practical  demonstrations  of  thia 
kind— not,  however,  as  competitions,  but  by  artificial 
light — have  already  been  instituted  by  the  Photographic 
Association  of  America. 


A  good  many  daring  things  were  done  at  the  Shake- 
spearian show  at  the  Albert  HaU,  but  the  boldest  individual, 
perhaps,  was  a  gentleman  who  aotnally  offered  for  satei 
photographs  of  faimaelf  in  his  fancy  costume  I 
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When  photographers  change  the  Bpeoimens  in  their  oaaea 
it  is  as  well  to  see  that  no  inscription  remains  referring  to 
former  exhibits.  Through  neglect  of  this  precaution,  a 
Cliftoit  photographer  has  been  exhibiting  a  case  of  cabinet 
portraits,  described  as  "  Bristol  Clergy  and  Ministers,"  all 
of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  portraits  of  young  ladies  ! 

It  now  appears  that  the  Artistic  Copyright  Bill  is  the 
outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  assisted  by  the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
**  authors,  artists,  publishers,  and  others,"  invited  to  their 
meetings  to  discuss  it  clause  by  clause.  Photographers 
appear  to  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  unless  they  are 
included  among  the  '*  others."  The  Frintsellers'  Assoc  La  - 
Hon  subscribed  X50  towards  the  expenses,  as  also  did  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  subscriptions  of  smaller  amounts 
were  received  from  the  lesser  artistic  societies.  **Th6 
Bill,"  observes  ^'a  print  seller"  in  a  letter  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette f  *'  may  be  said  to  go  before  Parliament  with 
the  unanimous  and  hearty  approval  of  all  the  art  bodies  in 
the  three  kingdoms."  It  is  very  consoling  to  know  this. 
The  title,  however,  might,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  be 
improved.  It  should  be  called  a  *'  BUI  for  the  protection 
of  artists,  engravers,  and  publishers,  and  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  art  at  low  prices  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  how  the  photo- 
graphic portion  of  the  Bill  has  grown  to  its  present  pro- 
portions will  find  that  the  story  has  been  fully  related  in 
our  pages..  It  all  arose  out  of  an  action  brought  by  the 
Stereoscopic  Company  against  a  photographer  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  Company  photographed  the  Australian 
Cricketing  Team  of  1882,  and  the  defendant  copied  the 
photograph.  Hence  the  action.  The  contention  of  the 
defendant  was  that,  although  the  Stereoscopic  Company 
had  their  name  on  the  photographs,  they  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  Act,  as  they  had  not  registered  the  name  of 
the  author  (that  is,  the  operator)  and  his  place  of  abode. 
Mr.  Justice  Field  held  that  the  defendant  was  right,  and 
this  decision  was  upheld  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It 
became  necessary  to  meet  this  objection,  and  the  Bill, 
which  stands  for  the  second  reading  next  Wednesday,  has 
consequently  been  strictly  and  elaborately  framed. 

Direct  copying  processes,  in  which  the  original  writing 
or  drawing  is  used  as  a  cliche,  are  largely  used  by  engineers 
for  multiplying  plans  and  drawings ;  but  the  somewhat 
alow  iron  or  cyanotype  methods  are  generally  used. 
CtolaUno- bromide  paper  may  be  advantageously  employed 
instead ;  as,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Society 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Beach  made  a  copy  of  a  drawing  on 
thick  card,  and  another  of  a  letter  by  Captain  Abney. 
The  exposure  was  one  of  a  few  minutes  to  the  light  of  an 
oil  lamp. 

For  legal  purposes  one  would  think  that  direct  copies  of 
documents  impressed  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  would 
prove  of  great  value,  especially  as  one  '<  photographic 
derk"  could  easOy  make  fifty  or  sixty  reproductions  by 
gMlight  in  the  course  9t  fui  eTening. 


Seaweed  certainly  should  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  to  the  photographer,  as  not  only  is  it  the  main  com- 
mercial source  of  iodine,  but  our  readers  will  remember  how 
successfully  Mr.  Paymaster  Mitohel  used  seaweed  (agar" 
agar)  as  a  basis  for  a  gelatine  emulsion  (1882,  p.  67). 


Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  seaweed  industry,  has 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  an  important 
memoir  on  seaweed  products.  As  regards  photographic  uses 
be  recommends  for  trial  the  British  species  gelideum  comeum ; 
and  of  gelose,  the  product  of  this,  he  says : — "  Grelose  has 
eight  times  the  gelatinizing  power  of  isinglass,  and  the  jelly 
keeps  well,  the  others  soon  get  mouldy.  Gelose  may  be 
valuable  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gelatine,  which  it  so 
much  exceeds  in  gelatinizing  power.  I  would  specially 
suggest  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  gelatine  in  the  production 
of  instantaneous  photographs." 


From  the  wording  of  Mr.  Stanford's  remark,  we  cannot 
help  fancying  that  his  views  as  to  the  way  of  making 
instantaneous  photographs  are  vague ;  but  we  gather  inte- 
resting information,  further  on,  regarding  seaweed  paper,  a 
product  whibh  is  made  in  France,  from  the  Zostera  marina. 
Seaweed  jelly,  like  ordinary  gelatine,  becomes  insoluble  by 
the  joint  action  of  light  and  bichromates. 


The  lime-light  explosion,  which  we  recorded  last  week, 
has  terminated  fatally,  one  of  the  injured  men  having  died. 
This  is  the  second  lime-light  explosion  which  has  been 
fatal  within  the  past  few  months. 


A  photograph  on  the  season-ticket  as  a  mode  of  proving 
identity  deserves  to  be  more  used  than  it  is;  but  we 
can  recall  to  mind  cases  in  which  the  railway  season  ticket 
has  done  service  for  us  as  a  passport.  An  innocent 
deception  of  similar  character  was  practised  by  a  con- 
tributor, who,  after  much  effort,  obtained  authority  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Turin  Exhibi- 
tion ;  but  on  presenting  himself  he  found  that  only  wearers 
of  orders  could  enter.  He  calmly  pinned  the  badge  of  the 
'Cyclist  Touring  Club  to  the  breaist  of  his  coat,  and  was  im- 
mediately admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Italy  and 
his  Queen. 


By  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Alderman  Hadley,  Mr« 
Alderman  Nottage  is  next  in  succession  to  the  Mayoralty 
—that  is  to  say,  if  the  Municipal  Bill  does  not  step  in 
meanwhile. 


The  latest  absurdity  in  fashion  with  the  New  York 
<' dudes"  is  to  have  the  portrait  of  some  leading  beauty 
delicately  outlined  on  the  forehead  between  the  eyes.  We 
are  not  told  whether  this  picture  is  effected  by  means  of 
photography.  Any  way,  it  suggests  that  a  fashionable 
Strephon  might,  if  he  chose,  have  the  portrait  of  his  Delia 
transferred  to  his  own  skin,  and  so  be  able  to  boast 
IHerally  that  he  wean  the  piotuie  of  his  lady  lore  nest  hia 
heart  I 
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Applioatioita  for  IietterB  Patent. 

8538.  JSAy  Joaipa  Deeiri  HunnET,  Paris,  FrsDM, 
tncsr,  for  "  Aa  inlprored  prepantion  or  compoBad  for  photo- 
graphic purposes."    DaMd  3rd  June,  IBSl. 

8566.  aEOHOH  WiLSOK  HoROAN,  Pbotograpbsr,  5,  Crimon  PUca, 
AbeidecD,  Scotland,  for  "  Mecfaaaicall;'  ahifting  photographie 
scenery,  called  Moltiplex  Bwkgrouad  Scretn."— Dated  ith 
June,  tSSl. 

8G43.  Benjamin  Johiph  Edwabds,  6,  the  Qrove,  Hackney, 
Middlesex,  Photographer,  for  "  Improvementa  in  coating 
photographic  plates  or  paper  with  gelatins  emnlsion."  (Com- 
pUta  Specification.)— Uat«d  6th  June,  1884. 

8721.  Willi  an  Samuel  Atwood,  1,  Lime  Tree  Villas,  Chase 
Side,  Sontbgate,  Middlesex,  Photographer,  and  Samuel 
Benjauih  OoslI'',  '27,  Jewia  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  London, 
Engineer,  for  "  IioproTeinents  in  photographic  cacneraa." — 
Dated  Tth  June,  1B81. 

Patent  Sealed. 

6681.  WniiAHBOBBSTLAKBiOf  thefirmof  HaselUne,  Lake,  and 
Co.,  Patent  Agents,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  for  an  in- 
veatioo  of  "Itn^rovemenls  in  and  relating  to  colour- p rioting, 
also  partly  applicable  tor  producing  coloured  photographs  and 
for  similar  purpOBES." — A  communication  to  him  froni  abroad  bj 
Auguste  Bisson,  of  Paris,  France,  UeHographic  EngraTer.— 
Dated  Sth  December,  1883. 

Patents  Granted  in  Amerioa. 

269,289.  Caahlbi  W.  Stivk,  Foxborough,  and  Nathaniel  C. 
BoDSLET,  ^lem,  Mass.     "  Photographic  camera,"     Filed  Aug. 


13.'    (No  model.) 

— 1.  In  combination  with  a  photograpt 
mechanism  to  be  worked  by  the  operator,  and  arranged   and 


iphie  camera, 


open  podtiotu,  and  a  timing  mechanism  arranged  to  be  a..  ^ 
motion  by  Ibe  operatioii  of  the  ihutter-opening  mechanism,  and 
to  leleaae  said  locking  device  and  permit  the  doabg  of  said  lids 
or  ihuttert  at  the  end  of  any  predstennined  interral  of  exposnie. 
3.  A  pnenniatio  derieeadapted  to  opea  the  lidi  or  shntten  of  ■ 
photogwpluc  camata.  and  at  the  aame  time  set  in  mntinn  » timing 
mechankn  which  will  antomatically  doee  Uig  Mme  at  the  eaiii 
KDj  pKd«(aiiumd  intfTTftl  of  espoinn. 


shntteis  open  by  prerentiog  the  return  of  the  air  by  any  initablo 
mechanism,  and  at  the  wuie  time  to  set  in  motion  a  mechanism 
that  «iU  automaticslly  release  the  air  front  said  chamber  at  tlM 
end  o(  say  predetermined  interral  of  expoinre,  thus  allowing  the 
lids  to  eloie. 

The  combiiMtion  of  the  lever  H,  pivoted  to  the  frams  Q  in 
any  suitable  way,  the  bracket  r',  with  its  slotted  hi^ontal  pro- 
jection r,  the  spring-actuated  lever  t.  provided  with  the  notch  i*, 
the  bulb  F,  the  tube  E,  and  the  bulb  D.  in  conjunction  with  ■ 
suitable  mecliaDigm  for  operating  the  lids  or  shalten  of  a  photo- 
graphic camera,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 
6.  The  combination  of  the  spring- actuated  nippcr-lever  i',  the 
forfced  bracket/,  the  spring-actuated  hook/,  all  attached  to  the 
frame  G,  and  tbe  projection  u,  and  plate  z,  secured  to  the  shorter 
arm  of  tbe  lever  H.  all  adapted  to  operate  substantially  ai  and  for 
the  purposes  described. 
G.  The  combination  of  thepresser  Q  H,  spring  J,  theprojectiDii 
the  lever  t,  provided  with  the  notch  *',  and  bent  arm  t>,  and 
le  aim  ic,  attached  securely  to  the  abaft  k  of  the  clockwork,  all 
adapted  to  operate  substantintly  as  and  for  Ibe  purposes  described. 
T,  The  combination  of  the  dial  H,  the  pointer  k',  (he  ratchet- 
wheel    t',   the  pawl   J:*,  the   gear  i',  and  the  spring  k'   all 
adapted  to  operate  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 
3.  The  combination  of  the  friction. disk  n',  mounted  upon  tiia 
shaft  fl'  of  the  clock-work,  the  spiing-sctnated  lever  v,  uie  bent 
lever  p,  and  tbe  bent  stationary  arm  p',  all  adapted  to  opente 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

9.  Tbe  combication  of  friction-disc  n',  moanted  upon  the  shaft 
»' of  the  clock-work,  the  spring- actuated  brake .  leier  d,  the  hent 
lever  p,  the  spring-actuated  dog  ;,  the  arm  r,  aecurely  fastened  to 
the  shaft  it,  and  means  for  operating  tbe  lever  ji,  substantially  aa 
and  for  tbe  parposes  speciSed. 

10.  The  combination  of  ths  lids  or  shutters  B  B',  adapted  to 
dose  the  inner  end  of  the  lens-tube  of  a  photographic  camna,  the 
shafts  a  a',  tbe  rocker-arms  e  e',  the  eonneetipg>rod  d,  and  mean* 
for  operatuig  the  same,  substantially  aa  and  for  the  parpceaa 
spedned. 

11.  The  combination  of  the  lids  ar  shatfers  B  B',  adapted  to 
cloM  the  inner  end  of  the  lens-tnbe  of  a  photographic  camera,  the 
shafts  a  a',  the  roeker-aims  c  c',  the  connecting-rod  d,  and  ths 
spring  i',  all  substantially  aa  and  for  the  purposes  described. 
:eO,36I.  ThaddiuiB.  Eiker,  Baltimore,  Ud.     "Head-nit.'' 

FDsd  Sept.  19, 1383.    (Ho  model.) 

CVdin.— 1.  The  combination,  with  a  frame  whose  ndea  each 
consial  of  upper  and  lower  folding  sections,  of  arms  for  Kcnriog 
tbe  device  to  the  top  edge  of  a  sea^  stops  for  lapportiag.  the  npper 
aaotiona  of  the  sides,  a  transverse  brace  seonriag  Uie  aides  together, 
and  flexible  covers,  suttstautially  aa  set  forth. 


3.  The  combination,  with  t,  folding  frame  whoae  ndes  each  eon- 
sist  orsectiona  pivoted  tether  and  formed  with  ezlenikiBi  aad 
stops,  substantially  as  descnbod,  of  a  tnunverse  brace  piTOtaUr 
secured  to  the  side  sections,  and  transverse  fleubia  strips  or 
covering  connecting  said  sections,  substantially  as  act  forth. 

8.  The  combination  of  the  sides  of  the  folding  frame  each  «»- 
■iating  of  a  lower  section  formed  with  a  rearward  eztension  and  a 
stop,  mbstautially  as  described,  and  a  top  section  pivoted  to  Iha 
lower  section,  a  b«nsverie  brace  pivotally  secured  to  the  pivot  of 
tbe  ad«  sections,  and  transvene  fl^ble  rtrip*  or  eovaiingi  con- 
necting the  laid  h^  and  lower  teetiouL  nbitantially  sa  set  forth. 

4.  tnic  combination  of  the  lower  aide  sectiims,  each  fmmed 
'  with  a  rearward  «xt«i»ioii  and  a  fonrudlr-projecti>t;  (t<y  at  its 
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top,  the  top  sections  pi7otally  secured  to  the  lower  sections  below 
said  stops  and  engaging  the  same,  as  set  forth,  the  transTcrse  brace, 
a  tianayerse  fleicible  removable  strip  or  covering  connecting  the 
top  sections,  and  a  corresponding  removable  strip  or  covering 
connecting  the  lower  sections,  substantially  as  set  forth. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Reproduction  of  Colours— Photo-tracino  Process— 
Balagky  Pellicle  Paper— M.  Molteni's  Improved 
Lantern —Panoramic  Lens  Competition — Balaqny's 
Red  To^iing  Formula — Gelatino- Chloride  of  Silver 
Plates — Chambrb  Stndicale. 

ResearcJies  on  the  R^roduction  of  Colours. — It  is  verj  satis- 
factory to  note  the  experiments  just  noa  being  carried  on  in 
the  reproduction  of  colours  in  their  relative  tones.  Since 
MM.  Tailfer  and  Clayton  established  in  Paris  a  factory  for 
isochromatio  plates,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  in  that 
direction.  Ammoniacal  cosine  stands  first  among  the  sub- 
stances added  to  the  emulsion  susceptible  of  diminishing  the 
action  of  the  blue  aud  violet  rays,  and  intensifying  the 
yellow,  green,  and  red.  These  experiments  are  interesting, 
aa  applications  of  photography  to  the  correct  reproduction  of 
nature  or  works  of  art,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  shortly  we 
shall  be  able  to  take  all  colours  in  their  respective  values. 

Photo-tracing  Process, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  France,  M.  Davanne  described  a  photo- 
tracing  process  as  indicated  by  M.  Cheyssdn,  director  of  the 
map  and  plan  department  in  the  published  works  ofiice. 
It  is  very  simple  in  idea.  A  silver  print  on  salted  or  albu- 
menized  paper  printed  from  a  negative,  positive,  or  original 
design  traced  on  paper,  is  taken,  and  the  outline  is  gone  over 
with  a  pencil,  and  the  print  submitted  to  a  chloride  bath 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  image  into  chloride  of 
silver.  A  bath  of  bichloride  of  copper  answers  the  purpose 
satisfactorily ;  the  photographic  print  disappears  when  im- 
mersed, the  paper  becoming  white,  while  the  outline  traoed 
remains  visible.  It  is  fizea  in  hypo  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  washed.  The  process  u  also  applicable  to  tracings  to  be 
transferred  to  stone  or  zinc,  only  it  is  of  no  use  to  suppress 
the  photographio  image,  and  lithographio  ink  should  be 
employed  in  the  outline.  I  have  always  worked  in  this  way 
myself  with  photographs  to  be  printed  in  colours.  From, 
the  tracing  on  the  first  stone  as  many  prints  are  taken  off  as 
are  wanted,  so  as  to  have  copies  on  paper  to  be  again 
brought  on  to  stone  or  zmo  in  the  process  of  ohromo- 
lithography  or  chromo-typography.  By  destroying  the 
image  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  it  oan  be  made  to  reappear 
by  using  ammonia^  or  simply  immersing  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  this  being  the  process  followed  in  tne  so-called 
^'  magio  ^'  photographs. 

Balagny  PelUcU  Paper* — ^I  have  already  pointed  out  some 
of  the  merits  of  this  paper,  need  so  auccessfnlly  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts,  and  I  have 
conducted  farther  experiments  on  outline  sabjeots  with  it, 
andfrom  its^arpness  of  definition  find  itsuitable  for  making 
negatives  for  tracings  on  bitumen  in  zincography.  It  can 
be  coated  with  wet  collodion  for  impressions  on  bitumen. 
It  shows  no  tendency  to  fog,  and  is  safficiently  rich  in 
bromide  of  silver,  in  spite  of  its  thin  substance,  to  give 
yery  opaque  blacks  in  the  shadows.  These  advan- 
tages combine  to  render  it  excellent  both  for  objects 
with  delicate  gradations  of  shadow,  and  outline  anbiects, 
giving  images  in  sharp  black  lines  on  a  white  ground. 

M.  MoltenVs  Improved  Lantern.— -M.  Molteni,  in  present- 
ing his  new  form  of  lantern  for  projecting  and  enlarging, 
has  improved  on  his  old  mode^  so  as  to  fulfil  more 
f  cdly  the  wants  of  photographers,  and  particularly  the 
execution  .of  enlargements  from  the  small  pictures  taken 
by  pocket  apparatus.  Among  the  charaoteristicB  of 
M.  MolteDi's  JSAtern  may  be  noted :— lat  The  petroleum 
lamp,  with  a  single  flame,  giving  a  steady  light ;  2nd.  The 
velMittg  mmirj  plaoed  at  the  bade  of  the  lampy  so  that 


the  rays  converge  on  to  the  condenser  placed  in  front  of 
the  light;  drd.  The  lantern  does  not  allow  any  diffused 
light  to  escape,  so  that  it  can  be  used  without  a  conical 
guard.  Of  course,  the  same  lantern  serves  equally  well 
in  projecting  pictures  on  the  screen,  and,  in  sucn  a  case,  a 
lens  with  full  aperture  should  be  used  ;  while,  for  enlarg- 
ing, it  is  best  to  use  the  same  lens  used  for  the  original 
picture. 

Report  on  the  Panoramic  Lens  Competition, — The  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  France  reported  in  December  last  on 
the  competition  for  panoramic  lenses.  A  prize  of  2,000 
francs  was  offered  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  inventor  of  a  lens  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  Un- 
fortunately, but  one  competitor  presented  himself,  without 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements. 

Balagntfs  Red  Toning  Formu/a.—The  following  is  the 
formula  employed  successfully  by  M.  Balagny  for  the  red 
toning  so  much  in  vogue  at  present.  Dissolve  1  gramme 
of  chloride  of  gold  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water,  then  add 
200  C.C.  of  a  filtered  solution,  made  at  boiling  point, 
of  80  grammes  of  borax  and  a  litre  of  water.  The  toning 
bath  is  brought  up  to  the  temperature  of  70^  or  80"* 
Centigrade,  and  then  the  prints  are  plunged  into  it  for 
thirty  or  forty  seconds  only.  They  are  afterwards  fixed 
in  hypo  containing  1  to  2  percent,  of  ammonia. 

OelatinO' Chloride  of  Silver  Pla'ts,-^  Gelatino-chloride 
plates  are  now  on  sale  by  M.  Hutinet  for  dia-positives. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  this  preparation  should  be  more 
universally  used  for  transparencies. 

Conference  organised  by  Me  Chambre  Sgndicale. — ^This  con- 
ference is  to  bear  on  the  all-important  question,  '*  The  part 
taken  by  photography  in  the  creation  of  works  of  art." 
Such  is  its  title,  and  it  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
attention  of  artists.  It  will  take  place  on  June  16th,  and 
interesting  communications  will  do  made  on  the  actual 
state  of  jusisprudence  in  the  matter  of  photography. 

Leon  yidal. 


POTASH  SODA  SULPHITE  DEVELOPER. 

Dbik  SiR,-^In  No:  1341  you  gave  us  particulars  of  Mr« 
Newton's  ** Potash  Soda  Sulphite  Developer/'  asking  ex- 
perimenters to  advise  you  aa  to  the  result. 

I  find  it  to  compare  very  favourably  with  **  Alkaline 
Pyro  "  of  the  old  form,  giving  a  denser  negative  with  more 
of  the  old  wet  plate  characteristics,  and  takes  a  somewhat 
less  exposure,  but  very  much  aggravates  '^blister  and  frill." 
I  have  tried  it  on  four  makes  of  plates,  and  consider  it  the 
best  for  amateur  work,  if  judiciously  used  with  the  alum 
bath. — ^Toun  truly,  RioBian  Pake. 

A  PRINTING  PROCESS  FOR  INDIA. 

SiR,~I  would  strongly  recommend  your  correspondent 
«  Assam  "  (Photographic  News  of  25th  April)  to  stick  to 
the  silver  printing  process  when  travelling  about  in  camp. 
The  climate  of  Assam  is  warm  and  damp,  and  this  will 
make  both  the  carbon  and  {datinotype  processes  very 
troublesome  to  manage.  The  collodio-chloride  process 
might  answer  *'  Assam's  '^  requirements,  but  the  prepared 
paper  would  have  to  be  procured  from  Europe^  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  keep.  A  printing  process, 
simple,  certain,  and  permanent,  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
— Xours  faithfully^  W.  L.  Novebrb,  Lt-Col. 

CHLORIDE    OF     GALCICIC     FOR    DRYINO.--A 
OUSAP    ARGENTOMETER. 

Dear  Sir,*- A  few  weeks  since  a  letter  appeared  in  your 
paper  stating  that  the  writer  used  chloride  of  calcium  to 
dry  photographic  dry  plates.  I  have  made  a  number  of 
drying  boxeS}  but  with  indifferent  suceesui  du«ty  ke*,  being 
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a  great  enemj  and  a  nuisance.  I  was  going  to  trj  calcic 
chloride,  bat  cannot  obtain  it  here.  A  chemist  told  me 
that  powdered  quicklime  wonld  answer  the  same  parpose, 
as  they  always  used  it  for  drjing,  &c.  Will  yon  be  Kind 
enough  to  say  whether  you  think  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  in  an  air-tight  box  ?  I  am  only  an  amateur,  so 
that  is  my  excuse  for  troubling  yon. 

I  have  made  an  argentometer  for  the  bath  with  one  of 
those  little  bottles  which  are  sold  at  the  confectioners  all 
ready  filled  with  sweets.  I  removed  the  sweets,  and 
loaded  with  a  drop  or  two  of  mercury,  after  which  I 
gummed  inside  a  paper  scale.  Cost  of  it  one-halfpenny. 
—Yours,  Geo.  W.  Phillips. 

[Either  chloride  of  calcium  or  quicklime  may  be  used 
for  drying,  and  although,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
tlie  latter  may  possess  special  advantages  in  some  cases, 
chloride  of  calcium  is  to  be  preferred  for  gelatino-bromide 
plate  work.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  obtain  sheet  iron 
baking  dishes,  and  after  having  broken  the  chloride  in 
fragments  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  to  well  cover  the 
bottom  of  each  dish.  These  dishes  being  placed  in  the 
central  part  of  any  tolerably  air-tight  box  or  case,  the 
plates  are  arranged  on  racks  or  otherwise  round  about  the 
dishes.  When  the  chloride  of  calciuip  has  attracted  much 
moisture,  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  condition  of 
usefulness  by  being  baked  till  once  more  dry.  Although 
the  actual  market  value  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  trifling, 
it  does  not  pay  a  retailer  to  sell  it  under  about  one 
shilling  per  pound  unless  there  is  a  considerable  demand. 
Doubtless  our  correspondent  will  find  the  local  chemist 
willing  to  obtain  some  with  the  next  consignment  of  goods 
he  has  from  his  wholesale  druggist.  If  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  it  would  be  well  to  send  a  few  shillings  to  a 
London  dealer  in  photographic  chemicals,  and  ask  him  to 
forward  chloride  of  OEdcium  to  value.— Ed.  P.N.] 

EXTREMELY  SMALL  DIAPHRAGMS. 

Sir, — A  oueetion  I  have  not  seen  touched  upon  in  my 
reading  is.  What  are  the  disadvantages  and  advantages  of 
a  very  small  diaphragm — smaller  wan  one  that  is  ordi- 
narily used— say  with  portable  symmetrical  lens  ^?  Sup- 
posing it  were  y{^,  wonld  its  advanta£[es  in  possible  depth 
of  focus  compensate  for  the  extra  length  of  exposure 
on  any  subject  ? — ^Yours  obediently,         A.  G.  Bropht. 

[The  point  touched  upon  by  our  correspondent  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  and,  as  Captain  Abney  has  had 
especial  experience  regarding  this  matter,  and  has  also 
studied  it  theoretically,  we  hope  he  will  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  in  our  issue  of  next  week. — Ed.  P.N.] 

THE  PERMANENCY  OF  AURINE. 

Dear  Sib, — In  the  paper  read  by  me  last  Tuesday 
before  the  Photographic  Society  upon  **  Commercial  Fabrics 
for  Dark-room  Illumination,"  and  of  which  a  report  will 
doubtless  appear  in  this  journal,  I  recommended,  the  use  of 
aurine  dissolved  in  varnish  to  give  a  very  non-actinic  colour 
to  paper  and  fabric  for  use  in  lanterns  and  dark-room 
illumination  generally.  In  the  short  discussion  that  ensued, 
Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  he  had  found  the  aurine  very 
fugitive  in  daylight 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  it  in  daylight,  and 
when  it  was  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Spiller,  it 
was  believed  to  be  permanent  under  all  conditions.  Upon 
enquiry,  I  find  that  it  is  a  permanent  colour  when  used 
upon  certain  fabrics— silks  and  woollens,  I  believe-*but  not 
upon  cotton  goods ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  it  is 
not  a  permanent  colour  upon  paper.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  it 
is  penectly  stable,  and  very  useful  for  all  artificial  light 
work ;  and  as  I  employed  my  aurine  looked  up  in  the  gums 
of  a  varnish,  I  am  not  disposed,  without  further  trial,  to 
abuidon  it  for  daylight  work.  I  shall  expose  one  of  my 
aurine  paper  screens  to  the  full  davlight  and. sunlight  for 
the  next  two  months,  partially  shielded,  and  with  your  per- 
mission repoit  progress  in  the  pages  of  your  journal. 


I  may  mention  that  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope,  I  will  send  a  small  sample  of  the  yellow  fabric  and 
yellow  paper  that  I  recommend,  and  which  in  my  hands 
form  a  perfect  and  safe  screen  for  making  or  developing  the 
most  sensitive  plates.  The  paper  is  treated  with  a  drying 
varnish  to  give  it  transparency.  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


WELLINGTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETX. 

SiB,~In  your  issue  of  the  1st  February,  I  notice  thai 
you  state  that  New  Zealand  has  beaten  Australia  in 
forming  the  first  photographic  society  at  the  Antipodes ; 
and  as  you  mention  that  the  Auckland  Sbciety  held 
its  first  meeting  on  November  2nd,  1883,  this  would 
lead  to  tbe  impression  that  Auckland  held  first  honours. 

The  Wellington  Amateur  Photographic  Society  was 
formed  here  in  August,  1882,  and  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  late  Hon.  Sec.  had  informed  you  of  the 
fact.  Perhaps  a  few  facts  regarding  our  condition  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 

We  at  present  number  about  twenty  working  members, 
A  monthly  meeting  is  held  at  the  residence  of  our 
President,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  of  this  city,  at  which  work  is 
compared  and  the  usual  photographic  goesip  indulged  in. 
Tbe  photographic  journals  are  also  circulated  amongst  the 
members.  Field  excursions  are  held  occasionally ;  our 
last  one  extended  over  three  days,  being  held  in  the  hilly 
district,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  town.  Some  of  our 
members  are  continually  making  trips  in  various  parts  of 
the  Colony.  One  of  the  members  and  myself  have  just 
returned  from  a  six  weeks'  trip  by  sea  to  Auckland,  re- 
turning overland,  when  we  obtained  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  negatives; 

From  these  remarks  you  may  gather  that  amateur  photo- 
graphy in  Wellington  is  in  a  by  no  means  unsatisfactory 
condition ;  and  as  we  increase  our  numbers  we  hope  for 
even  better  things  in  the  future.— Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Williams,  Hon.  Sec. 


l^xtttuVittfit  at  S^atittith 

FflOToaaAPHio  Sooiett  of  Obbat  Bbitain. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  Inst,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Uall 
East,  Jamis  Glaisheb,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  which  the  f oUowmg  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society  :— Messrs.  W.  Von-Sommer,  and  S.  G.  B.  Wollas- 
ton. 

^  The  Chairman  said  that  on  the  last  occasion  the  papers  occu- 
pied a  longer  time  than  they  were  used  to,  so  that  Mr.  Sawyer's 
paper,  as  also  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Debenham's  paper,  was  ad- 
journed until  the  present  meeting.  It  was  proposed  to  take  Mr. 
Sawyer's  paper  first,  and  the  discussion  on  the  two  afterwards. 
He  then  called  on  Mr.  Sawyer  to  read  his  paper  on  '*  Commercial 
Fabrics  Suitable  for  Dark-Room  Illumination." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sawyer  alluded  to  his  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird's  re- 
mark at  the  March  meeting,  that  *'The  great  discrepancy 
between  the  scientific  evidence,  and  the  experience  of  skilled  ob- 
servers, indicates  that  someUiing  is  wrong  somewhere.  May  it 
not  happen  that  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  effects  of  the 
spectrum  is  not  so  exact  as  it  might  be  ?  When  some  observers 
are  convinced  that  a  light  modified  with  yellow  paper  and  a 
green  glass  will  give  the  maximum  of  luminosity  and  the 
minimum  of  chemical  action,  it  is  bewildering  to  be  assured  that 
spectrum  analysis  demonstrates  to  the  contrary.  Futher  en- 
quiry is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  subject  under  discussion.'* 
"  Yes/'  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  '*  that  Ib  so,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  bring  the  matter  before  you  in  a  praotioal 
manner."  He  hoped  to  put  the  subject  before  them  in  such  a 
way  that  thej  could  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  he  mtended  steering  clear  of  the  spectrum,  stained  red, 
cathedral  green,  and  canary  medium.  It  had  been  said  with 
great  stress  that  red  light  was  injurious  to  thesi^Wasmaob  m 
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to  imply  tbat  those  peopla  who  are '.engaged  in  making,  and  those 
engaged  in  using,  plates  are  alvrays  staring  at  the  red  light, 
instead  of  the  work  they  have  to  do.  In  well  arranged  works 
tliis  is  not  the  case.  When  persons  are  reading  they  do  not  stare 
at  the  light,  but  at  their  book,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  should  not  apply  to  the  manipulations  of  dry  plates.  The 
strain  put  on  the  muscular  fibres  composing  the  ciliary  muscles 
when  the  eye  is  quickly  transferred  from  bright  sunlight  to  semi- 
darkness  was  referred  to,  but  with  care  to  avoid  oyerstraining 
the  eye  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  changed  conditions. 
Mr.  Sawyer  oontinued  by  saying  that  more  than  a  year  ago  he 
read  a  pAp^r  before  them  on  *"*  Photographic  Relation  of  Colour 
to  the  Eyes,"  and  exhibited  a  series  of  bands  of  coloured  ribbons, 
also  photographs  of  the  same  ;  these  he  would  again  bring  before 
their  notice.  No.  5,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  more  luminous 
colour  than  No.  7,  yet  it  had  a  less  actinic — that  is,  photographic 
—action  on  a  bromo-iodide  gelatine  plate  than  the  red.  This  fact 
indicated  to  him  the  direction  for  experiment  Taking  the 
luminous  values  of  red  and  yellow  to  be  about  the  same,  red  is 
more  trying  to  the  eyes  than  yellow.  The  most  suitable  material 
he  could  find  was  book-binders'  cloth,  a  substance  obtainable 
anywhere;  spedoiens  of  which,  together  with  yellow  paper, 
were  handed  round.  By  means  of  a  suitable  lamp,  Mr.  Sawyer 
showed  the  luminosity  of  the  following  media,  also  the 
amount  of  action  on  plates  of  known  speed: — Ruby 
fabric,  orange  fabric,  yellow  fabric,  ruby-orange,  and  yellow 
fabric;  orange  and  yellow  fabric,  ruby  and  yellow,  ruby 
and  orange  fabric  ;  yellow  fabric  treated  with  aurine  varnish  ; 
white  paper  treated  with  aurine  varnish ;  the  last  two  together 
also  repeated  with  two  thicknesses  of  aurine  paper.  The  plates 
were  of  the  same  batch -i.^.,  24  on  the  Wamerke  sensitometer. 
They  were  exposed,  in  all  cases,  the  same  time  -five  minutes  at 
a  distance  of  fifteen  inches  from  the  screen.  Developing  occu- 
pied four  minutes  with  alkaline  pyro,  the  maximum  quantity 
of  alkali  being  used  ;  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  fairness  of 
results,  they  were  all  developed  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
dish.  Mr.  Sawyer  then  passed  the  results  before  the  lamp,  each 
pUte  being  initialled  with  the  particular  kind  of  media  employed. 
^he  results  of  the  three  first  showed  much  action,  the  illumina- 
ticn  being  very  good.  The  ruby-orange  fabric  showed  a  marked 
diminution  in  illumination,  and  likewise  veiling.  Orange  and 
yellow  fabric  gave  abuut  the  same  amount  of  effect ;  but  the 
illumination  was  better.  Mr.  Sawyer  considered  it  proved,  from 
those  experiments,  that  a  yellow  medium  had  the  advantage  of 
diffusing  more  light  than  red  with  less  effect,  and  less  pain  to  the 
eyes.  He  could  see  that  aurine,  a  substance  which  Mr.  Spiller 
recommended  some  time  ago,  would  prove  better  than  any  other 
substance  for  staining  paper  or  fabric  than  he  could  procure.  He 
therefore  prepared  both  paper  and  fabric  which  gave  him  a 
colour  somewhat  approaching  orange.  Here  is  a  single  thickness 
of  aurine  paper,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  far  less  effect 
with  it  than  any  other  of  the  mediums  tried.  It  is  dissolved  in 
negative  varnish,  the  proportions  being  1  drachm  of  aurine  in 
1  ounce  of  varnish.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol*  We 
next  come  to  one  thickness  of  paper  and  one  of  fabric,  each 
treated  with  aurine.  Beyond  the  plate  being  fogged,  from 
forcing  the  development,  there  is  no  trace  of  decomposition— 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  image.  With  two  thicknesses  of 
aurine  paper  and  one  of  fabric,  the  light  would  be  absolutely 
safe.  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would  recom- 
mend the  mediums  to  be  hinged.  Two  thicknesses  of  aurine 
paper  and  fabric  should  be  sufficient  for  daylight  if  the  major 
portion  were  covered  with  a  black  roller-blind  until  details 
appeared.  His  experience  with  greens  wu  singular.  He  found 
ordinary  light  passed  through  dark  green  glass  impressed  a  plate 
a  good  deal  in  five  minutes  ;  the  same  light  passed  through  light 
green  gUuss  had  no  more  effect,  although  the  luminosity  was  much 
greater.  He  had  tried  several  combinations  of  green  and  yellow, 
but  would  not  bring  them  forward  to  night.  They  would  agree 
that  the  experiments  he  had  performed  were  fair  and  perfectly 
practicaL  With  proper  ventilation,  and  sufficient  light  from  the 
proper  direction,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  any 
cause  to  attribute  evil  effects  to  d^rk-room  work. 

The  Chaibvan  :  Before  asking  for  a  discussion,  Mr  Debenham 
has  made  an  important  improvement  in  his  lamp  which  he  wiil 
explain. 

if  r.  W.  E.  Dbbenham  :  Since  the  last  meeting  I  have  made 
an  improvement  in  the  composite  white  light,  making  it,  I 
believe,  the  safest  light  known,  without  intending  to  lead  awav 
fiom  the  conclusion  that  a  general  safe  light  is  obtained  with 
yellow  medium*    I  have  here  three  lamps  ;  this  one  in  which  the 


light  is  turned  down  is  merely  used  to  give  diffused  lights  of 
about  the  same  relative  poweras  the  others  used  for  the  oompoeite 
white  light.  One  of  these  is  glazed  with  green  glass,  the  other 
fitted  with  deep  silver  stained  glass  (stained  red)  covered  with 
pale  green  ;  light  from  this  appears  orange.  Light  from  these 
lamps  received  on  yellow  paper  is  reflected  through  the  front  of 
the  lantern  covered  with  white  tissue  paper.  Rapid  (fifty  times) 
plates  exposed  at  reading  distance  (names  in  a  directory  were 
taken)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  a  transparency  gave  no 
image,  but  showed  a  slight  mark  where  part  of  the  transparency 
had  been  scraped  away,  leaving  bare  glass.  Comparing  this  light 
with  that  produced  by  turning  down  the  lamp  low,  reflecting 
from  white  cardboard,  and  transmitting  through  tissue,  the 
second  lamp  appears  more  white  than  the  first.  The  first  is  a 
little  yellow  looking.  The  lamp  turned  to  such  a  height  that 
reading  distance  was  the  same  gave  an  imsge  through  a  trans- 
parency in  one  minute.  [The  results  were  shown.]  If  in  place 
of  tissue  in  front  of  the  double  lantern,  two  thicknesses  of  Messrs. 
Law  and  Son's  Qolden  Fabric  be  employed,  the  light  appears 
yellowish ;  moreover  one  hour's  exposure  at  a  reading  distance 
gives  scarcely  a  perceptible  trace  where  the  transparency  was 
scraped  away.  The  same  experiment  has  been  tried  with  other 
very  rapid  commercial  plates  with  a  similar  result.  The  sample 
of  golden  fabric  was  sent  me*  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  safest 
thing  for  the  same  degree  of  luminosity  that  has  ever  oome 
under  my  notice. 

Mr.  C.  Rat  Woods  :  At  the  last  meeting  I  brought  the 
results  of  some  experiments,  but  owing  to  tne  lateness  of  the 
hour  I  was  unable  to  show  them ;  I  will  pass  them  round  'now. 
The  plates  were  exposed  through  a  negative  made  of  one  thick- 
ness of  ruby  and  two  of  orange  paper,  something  like  Mr. 
Sawyer's ;  also  through  canary  medium,  orange  and  red  glass, 
and  dense  ruby.  Three  thicknesses  of  canary  medium  transmit 
about  as  much  light  as  two  thickneeses  of  orange  paper,  ^e 
weak  point  in  all  fabrics  is  that  so  much  of  their  safety  is  due  to 
general  absorption.  From  a  piece  of  stained  red  glass  a  portion 
of  the  oolour  was  removed,  leaving  the  centre  untouched ;  that 
central  portion,  when  tested,  had  no  effect  on  the  plate.  The 
stained  red  employed  was  a  portion  cut  from  a  large  sheet 
obtained  at  a  glass  merchant's  in  Kensington,  and  he 
(Mr.  Woods)  thought  Mr.  Debenham  should  have  obtained  the 
same  kind  of  glass  as  Captain  Abney  had  recommended  before 
he  (Mr.  Debenham)  made  his  experiments.  Captain  Abney  had 
explained  the  difference  between  a  stained  red  snd  a  flashed  ruby. 
Had  Mr.  Debenham  used  the  same  glass  as  that  recommended 
by  Captain  Abney,  he  (Mr.  Debenham)  would  have  obtained 
similar  results  to  Captain  Abney.  He  (Mr.  Woods)  used  a  lamp 
for  his  experiments.  Magnesium  wire  gave  a  different  result ; 
moreover,  it  is  a  light  photographers  are  not  used  to.  He  never 
yet  met  a  green  which,  when  examined  epeotrosoopically,  would 
not  permit  the  blue  to  pass.  He  considered  he  was  justified  in 
using  the  torm  cathedral  ffreen,  as  he  found  there  was  such  a 
term  used  in  the  trade,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sawver's  paper, 
had  he  tried  his  media  spectrosoopically,  it  would  have  been 
bettor ;  the  two  results  might  be  found  to  agree  very  well 
together. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  had  carried  out  some  experiments  with  canary 
medium  and  stained  red.  He  found  the  power  of  different 
observers  to  read  in  the  two  coloured  lights  varied.  Of  three 
observers,  the  difference  in  power  of  stained  red  was  as  1*4  and 
1*6.  He  considered  bright  i^  light  had  greater  efficiency  than 
yellow  ;  when  dealing  with  light  of  low  power,  then  the  yellow 
would  be  superior.  It  is  surprising  how  much  blue  can  be  seen 
through  canary  medium  by  the  spectroscope,  only  red  and  a  little 
green  being  seen  through  the  stained  red  glass.  Yellow  light 
would  do  for  a  packing  room ;  but,  for  examining  plates,  the  light 
should  be  stained  red. 

Mr.  Dbbbmham  said  glass  known  as  stained  red  ia  sold  of  two 
kinds,  and  they  may  resemble  each  other  so  closely  as  to  deceive 
an  experienced  observer.  Some  red  glasses  are  stained  red  on 
one  side,  yellow  on  the  other,  some  red  and  orange  fiashed. 
Referring  to  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  in  the  Photographic 
Journalj  he  thought  Mr.  Cowan  must  have  misunderstood  him. 
The  bundle  of  yellow  plates  passed  round  was  not  those  used  by 
him,  they  were  merely  to  show  that  red  is  a  compilation  of  yellow. 
In  Mr.  &kwyei>'s  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  the  scientiBc 
accuracy  of  the  question.  The  best  way  is  to  get  the  distance  by 
a  scientific  method,  and  try  the  photographic  effect  afterwards. 
In  Mr.  Sawyer's  first  experimento  he  showed  very  clearly  the 
advantage  of  yellow  over  orange  ;  the  yellow  was  stated  to  give 
less  effect.    The  distance  should  have  been  increased  to  get  the 
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same  luminosity  or  reading  duitance,  then  it  would  have  been 
perfaoL  Amine  was  not  prored  to  be  a  better  colour  than 
yeUow-green.  Hinging  the  dark-room  window  was  good ;  but 
he  pref eired  the  sliding  form,  as  less  in  the  way  of  bottles,  &c. 
He  did  not  think  green  alone  had  been  suggested  by  anyone  ;  the 
dark  green  shown  was  a  blue«green ;  it  should  have  been  a 
yellowiah-green.  Mr.  Woods  is  right  in  speaking  of  oathedral 
green  as  such,  because  it  is  possible  to  get  cathedral  in  several 
colours  ;  to  speak  of  cathedral  green  as  any  particular  colour  is 
at  least  nusleaiding. 

Mr.  L.  Wabnbbkb  found  the  best  subatitute  for  canary 
medium  was  cLromate  of  lead,  made  by  floating  paper  on  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  then  on  bichromate  of  potash. 
Aurine  and  most  of  the  dyes  bleach  considerably,  so  what  might 
be  good  at  first,  soon  becomes  dangerous.  Chromate  of  lead  did 
not  bleach  like  aurine. 

Mr.  Sawtbr,  replying,  said  everyone  must  define  in  his  own 
mind  what  scientific  evidence  meant ;  but  he  did  not  mean  his 
to  be  a  scientifio  paper,  only  a  practicable  method  of  testing 
suitable  screens  in  suitable  lamps.  Our  dark-rooms  are  in  a 
fixed  position — windows,  sinks,  shelves,  &c.,  remain  in  the 
same  position.  If  we  can  have  a  yellow  light  fixed  at  two  feet 
fr:>m  the  position  of  working,  it  must  be  preferable  to  a  ruby 
light  and  working  close  to  it.  Although  he  did  not  trouble 
tiiem  with  his  experiments  with  the  greens,  he  hoped  Mr.  Deben- 
ham  did  not  think  he  had  not  gone  into  that  part  oi  the  subject. 
Qreen  takes  from  the  illumination  without  any  corresponding 
advantage.  He  was  sorry  Mr.  Wamerke  found  aurine  fugitive ;  if 
it  was  really  fugitive,  then  lead  chromate  might  be  easily  applied. 

The  CHAiBiCAir,  in  asking  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Bebenham  and  Sawyer,  also  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion,  said  that  in  all  philosophical  research  the  object  is  to 
increase  our  knowledge.  With  respect  to  glasses,  no  two  pieces 
of  glass  are  of  the  same  intensity ;  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
obtain  it  when  both  are  made  at  the  same  time .  He  felt  thankful 
for  the  spectroscope,  which  proved  so  valuable ;  also  thankful 
to  Mr.  Debenham,  and  to  Mr.  Sawyer.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
hftve  as  much  light  inthe  dark>room  as  in  the  collodion  days. 

The  vote  having  been  accorded,  the  Ghaibman  called  on  Mr.  E. 
Danmore  to  read  his  paper  on  <*  Silver  Prints." 

Mr.  DamcoBE  commenced  by  saying  that  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  silver  prints  Induced  him  to  put  a  few  notes  togeUier 
m  the  form  of  a  paper.  Permanency  as  applied  to  prints  was  a 
very  elastic  term,  but  with  suitable  precautions  silver  prints  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  permanent.  Many  of  those  produced  in 
early  days  are  as  good  as  when  first  done.  This  being  the  case, 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  It  is  an  axiom,  that  anything 
onoe  done  well  must  have  been  owing  to  certain  rales.  Many 
years  ago,  Mr.  Spiller  introduced  carbonate  of  ammonia 
m  the  fixing  bath,  and  he  at  once  adopted  it,  but  he  found  it  pro- 
duced a  white  deposit  on  the  prints.  The  question  arises.  What 
do  silver  prints  consist  of  ?  First,  we  have  the  paper  or  foundation, 
which  comes  principally  from  a  foreign  market,  and  is  the  only 
portion  which  is  oeyond  the  control  of  the  photographer. 
Coating  this  papor  with  albumen  comes  next  This  is  seldom 
done  by  the  pnotographer,  so  is  in  a  measure  out  of  his  control, 
but  it  essentially-  consists  of  coating  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of 
albumen,  chloride  of  anunonia,  and  acetic  acid.  Stale  albumen  is 
well  known  to  give  a  high  gloss,  and  prints  on  paper  albumenised 
in  this  way  have  been  found  to  keep  as  well  as  on  fresh  albumen. 
Next  comes  the  silver.  His  opinion  was  that  the  prints  from  a 
strong  sensitizing  bath  are  more  permanent  than  those  weak  in 
silver.  The  action  of  light  was  next  dealt  with,  and  the  change 
of  silver  chloride  into  silver  sub-chloride  pointed  out,  idso'the  red 
sabstance  which  forms  so  important  a  part  in  the  process  of 
printing  alluded  to.  The  preservative  effects  of  carbonated  paper 
and  their  action  during  printing  were  pointed  out  Weak  lieht 
was  said  to  produce  an  organic  image ;  strong  light  a  metallic 
image — the  organic  image  being  the  one  which  fades.  It  matters 
little  how  carefully  the  prints  may  be  prepared,  they  will  be  short- 
lived ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  metallic  and  organic  images 
are  properly  combined,  permanency  would  result.  Toning  was 
next  dealt  with.  Here  again  a  weak  print  consisted  of  too  little 
silver  to  receive  a  good  coating  of  gold  before  bleaching  occurs. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  toning  so  far  to  get  permanency  that 
bleaching  should  take  place ;  it  is  better  to  stop  the  action  before 
the  redaction  of  the  organic  image  occurs.  Fixing  should  be 
freshly  made,  and  the  duration  varies  with  the  thickness  of 
the  coating  of  albumen.  The  functions  of  the  fixing  bath  being 
perfoimed,  nothing  remains  bot  to  well  wash  and  dry  the  prints. 


The  Ohaibman  thanked  Mr.  Dunmore  for  the  capital  manner 
in  which  he  had  put  his  thoughts  together.  Hitherto  the 
organic  and  inorganic  images  have  been  too  much  mixed  ap  : 
dull  days  and  fine  days  give  a  very  different  looking  coloured 
image.  Regarding  stale  idbumen,  he  (the  Chairman)  had  a  print 
hanging  in  the  light  for  the  last  nine  years  which  had  been  pre- 
paid on  paper  smelling  very  badly. 

A  vote  ofthanks  having  been  accorded. 

It  was  announced  that  the  opening  soiree  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  October  4th.  All  pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  sent 
in  by  Thursdav,  Sept.  25U^ ;  no  pictures  can  be  received  after 
that  date.  The  judges  will  consist  entirely  of  photographers, 
vis.,  the  President,  Messrs.  Bedford,  Donkin,  EngUnd,  Mayall, 
Mayland,  and  Pringle. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  Jane  24th. 


South  Londok  Photographio  Sogdett. 

Thb  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  Uie  House  of  the  Society 
of  Arte,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  Mr.  F.  Yoek,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Cbairman  said  the  first  duty  he  had  to  perform  was  one 
of  a  most  melancholy  nature  ;  it  was  to  announce  that  their  old 
friend  and  highly-esteemed  member,  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
had  passed  away  from  among  them.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  the 
imanimous  wish  of  all  the  members  that  a  letter  of  sympathy  be 
sent  from  the  Society  to  the  bereaved  family. 

A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  date  of  the  out-door  meeting  was  next  discussed,  the 
Chairman  remarking  that  as  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  their  out-door  gathering  should  be  as  popular  as  possible, 
they  were  open  to  discuss  any  suggestion  from  the  members 
present  He  believed  Mr.  Thomeycrof  t  (who  is  an  accomplished 
amateur)  would  place  one  of  his  steam  yachte  at  their  disposal, 
if  a  suitable  time  could  be  arranged  ;  they  might  thus  get  an 
enjoyable  day  up  the  river. 

The  Tbkasubbb  mentioned  that  the  date  usually  fixed  was  the 
last  Saturday  in  July.  It  had  been  suggested  in  committee  that 
they  should  ask  the  Photographic  Club  to  join  them.  If  they 
acted  upon  the  Chairman's  suggestion  to  have  a  steam  launch, 
they  could  land  when  tbey  pleased. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoxLEE  said  the  meeting  at  Hampstead  last  year 
was  most  successful,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
go  there  again  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  communicato 
with  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  the  date  of  meeting  to  be  subsequently 
announced. 

The  Treasuber  read  p  letter  from  the  son  of  the  late 
President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Sbatham,  expressing,  on  behalf  of  the 
widow  and  family,  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and  com- 
passionate letters  they  had  received  from  members  of  this  Society. 
They  also  felt  deeply  the  kindly  tribute  paid  to  the  deceased's 
memory  by  those  members  who  were  present  at  the  funeral. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  presentation  prints,  eoquired 
if  the  subject  should  be  selected  by  ballot  from  among  the  prints 
sent  in  for  competition  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  :  If  there  is  a  good  negative  of  the  late 
President^  I  would  suggest  it  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Treasurer  pointed  out  that  they  had  already  issued  a 
presentation  print  of  their  late  President,  and  still  had  several 
copies  by  them. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  F.  York,  W.  K.  Burton,  and  W.  M.  Ashman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  decide  on  a  suitable  subject,  aud  report  at  the  October 
meeting.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  committee  had  decided 
to  make  the  October  meeting  ''special,"  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  Society,  and  making  such  aJterations  as 
may  prove  beneficial.  A  paper  is  promised  for  that  meeting  on 
*^  A  New  Lens,"  by  Mr.  Ackland. 

The  Treasurer  hoped  if  any  one  had  hints  to  give,  or  ideas 
stored  up,  they  would  please  divulge  them  at  the  October 
meeting. 

The  following  question  from  the  question-box  was  read : — 
*'  What  is  the  best  developer  for  gelatine  plates  when  copying  for 
line  work  ? " 

Messrs.  Henderson  and  Brtdob  spoke  in  favour  of  wet  collo- 
dion for  copying  of  any  kind ;  but  if  an  emulsion  must  be  used, 
they  would  give  preference  to  a  very  slow  one. 
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Mr.  A.  Cowan  adrooated  ferrouB  oxalate  development,  and 
said  tiiat  with  a  suitable  emulsion  there  should  be  no  perceptible 
fomog  or  frilling  up  of  the  fine  lines. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Bdbton  recommended  the  questioner  to  give  plenty 
of  exposure,  then  develop  with  plenty  of  pyro  and  bromide,  and 
use  very  little  ammonia. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  was  able  to  bear  out  Mr.  Burton's  remarks. 
Recently  he  had  copied  a  good  deal  of  line  work,  engravings,  &c., 
and  obtained  good  results  by  adopting  the  precautions  just 
mentioned. 

The  Chairman  said  the  great  difficulty  in  developing  with 
ammonia  was  the  discolouration  of  the  film,  which  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  remove  with  alum  and  aeid.  With  soda  and 
potash  he  could  develop  for  an  hour  for  density,  and  get  no  dis- 
colouration which  could  not  be  easily  removed. 

Mr.  FozLXE  thought  the  questioner  meant  which  developer 
would  give  dear  lines  for  photo-lithography,  this  being  of  more 
importance  than  density. 

The  Chairman  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  down  the 
density  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  developer.  Replying  to  a 
member's  question,  he  said  he  used  twelve  and  a-half  grains  each 
of  earbonatis  of  soda,  sulphide  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
in  each  ounce  of  developer.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  plates  in 
alum  before  fixing,  which  latter  operation  occupies  a  long  time. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  found  no  difficulty  in  copying  engravings  with 
selatine  plates ;  he  used  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  followed  by 
intensification  with  mercury,  and  afterwards  ammonia. 

Some  silver  prints  sent  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Eidd  were 
passed  round  ;  they  were  printed  from  paper  negatives,  made  by 
exposing  gelatiuo-bromide  paper  in  the  camera,  and  developing 
with  alkaline  pyro.  The  peculiar  feature  in  these  prints  (some 
of  which  were  of  large  size)  was  the  absence  of  grain.  The  paper 
was  not  rendered  translucent  as  in  Calotype. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  having  been  passed,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

London  and  Provincial  Photoorafhio  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst., 
Mr.  Mack  IE  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Starmbs  exhibited  his  dark  slide  referred  to  at  the  pre- 
vious meetmg.  It  was  of  the  usual  shape,  but  made  wholly  of 
tin,  the  exhibitor  claiming  economy  of  space,  less  weight,  and 
much  less  cost,  in  comparison  with  those  made  of  wood.  An 
extra  piece  ot  tin,  with  turned  edges  of  same  shape  and  length  as 
the  sides,  but  a  tnfle  narrower  in  width,  was  soldered  down  the 
inside  of  each  side,  the  space  between  the  turned  edges  of  the 
inner  and  outer  sides  allowing  the  two  slides  to  be  drawn  out  and 
cloMd  freely.  The  plates  were  inserted  into  the  slide  with  a 
sheet  of  thick  black  paper  between  them,  through  an  opening 
in  the  top,  and  the  opening  being  closed  by  a  piece  of  wood 
covered  with  velvet  fitting  the  aperture,  van  alternate  portion  of 
the  projecting  top  of  each  slide  being  bent  over  this  piece  of  wood, 
it  was  secur^  by  either  one  of  the  slides  while  the  other  was 
pulled  out. 

Mr.  DiEBEKHAV,  referring  to  a  paragraph  read  from  a  maga- 
srine  on  the  washingof  prints,  remarked  that  prolonged  washing 
weakened  prints.  He  had  noticed  this  with  his  Monday's  prints 
that  had  been  in  water  since  the  previous  Satuiday ;  the  less 
time  the  prints  were  in  the  water  (providing  they  were  thoroughly 
washed),  the  more  permanent  they  were  likely  to  be. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  a  plate  coated  in  1876,  by  way 
of  comparison  with  the  plates  of  the  present  time  (it  was  very 
thinly  coated) :  also  another  plate  coated  frotn  the  same  batch  ; 
this  plate  had  been  exposed  and  developed,  receiving  five  seconds* 
exposure — the  plate  snowed  good  density.  The  Chairman  also 
drew  attention  to  an  impromptu  dark-room  lamp,  made  from  a 
piece  of  *'  Qolddn  fabric,*'  simply  rolled  into  a  cylinder  and  pinned, 
the  top  being  uncovered.  A  plate  that  had  been  developed  at 
twelve  inches  from  the  lamp,  a  candle  being  used,  was  passed 
round ;  it  was  quite  clear,  without  any  trace  of  fog. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read,  *'  Why  does  a  very  rapid 
plate  take  longer  to  develop  when  exposed  with  a  drop-shutter 
iQ  the  open  air,  than  the  same  plate  given  its  relative  exposure 
in  the  studio  ?  " 

Mr.  HsKDERfiON  said  this  was  quice  in  accordance  with  his  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  found  that  plates  exposed  out  of  doors  re- 
quired different  treatment  to  the  same  plates  exposed  in  the 
■tndio. 

Mr.  W.  E.   Dbbbnham  remarked  that  from  the  greater 


illumination  of  the  shadows  the  oontrast  of  an  out-door  pictura 
was  much  lesa  than  one  taken  in  the  studio ;  apart  from  this, 
other  causes,  such  as  strong  reflections,  a  hazy  atmosphere,  &c., 
combine  to  influence,  although  not  necessarily,  a  plate  exposed 
out  of  doors. 

Some  prints  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  from 
paper  negatives  taken  on  their  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  paper. 
The  negatives  were  not  waxed,  and  no  grain  was  peroepUble  ; 
this  was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  waxing  renders  some 
portion  of  the  paper  more  transparent  than  others. 

Mr»  Cole  asked  the  relative  exposure  compared  with  glass 
negatives. 

A  member  replied,  about  four  times. 

Mr.  Henderson  brought  down  his  diffraction  grating  lamp, 
referred  to  at  a  previous  meeting,  for  demonstration,  Mr.  A. 
Cowan  supplying  the  plates  for  this  purpose.  The  lamp  con- 
sisted of  a  box  with  hinged  lid,  with  the  front  taken  out  and  the 
sides  grooved,  a  trapped  hole  through  the  lid  allowing  the 
products  of  combustion  to  escape ;  the  lid  was  raised  to 
admit  the  lamp  being  placed  inside,  or  the  re*arrangement  of  the 
media  in  the  grooves.  A  portion  of  a  plate  was  exposed  under 
a  sensitometer  for  ten  minutes  to  the  light  passing  through  a 
diffraction  grating  and  two  sheets  of  aurine ;  and  tha  other 
portion  of  the  plate,  exposed  the  same  time  and  distauoe  to  the 
same  light,  passed  through  for  surfaces  of  plain  glass  made  to 
appear  of  the  same  opalescence  by  rubbing  with  putty,  and  the 
same  through  two  sheets  of  aurine.  Upon  development  no 
deposit  was  found  upon  either  portion  of  the  plate.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  experiment, 
it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Henderson  would  make  a  further 
demonstration  at  a  future  meeting. 


Mfc  in  tit  ShUa. 

Pioturb-Makino  by  Photography.— The  following  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  long  and  appreciative  review  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
recently  published  book,  in  the  New  York  Photographic  Times  : 
— **  When  we  received  this,  a  new  work  by  H.  P.  Bobinson,  we 
were  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  pen  a  few  words  of  what  we 
think  would  have  been  justly  merited  censure  upon  this  well- 
known  artist  and  art  teacner,  for  having  allowed  his  pen  to  remain 
for  so  many  years  in  a  state  of  apparent  quiescence.  But  we 
recollected  that  if  he  has  not  been  of  late  teaching  or  preaching, 
by  precept,  art  as  applied  to  photography,  he  has  certainly  been 
doing  so  by  example,  a  fact  of  which  the  readers  of  the  Photo* 
graphic  Times  have  been  duly  made  aware.  The  reason  why  we 
attach  importance  to  the  teachings  of  Robinson  is,  because  he 
possesses  a  trinity  of  qualifications :  he  is  a  good  technical,  practical 
photographer,  and,  in  virtue  of  this,  he  takes  technically  perfect 
photographs ;  he  is  an  artist^  and  therefore  his  photographs  are 
works  of  art — by  which  we  mean  fine  art,  in  contradistinction  to' 
technical  art;  lastly,  he  is  not  only  well  conversant  with  the 
canons  of  art,  but  he  is  a  facile  writer,  and  a  master  of  the  art  of 
conveying  his  ideas  to  others  in  a  manner  capable  of  being  under- 
stood." 

Making  '<Old  Masibrb." — A  well-known  Paris  picture 
dealer  has  published  an  interesting  and  useful  pamphlet  on 
''Sham  Old  Masters."  He  says  that  the  commonest  mode  of 
counterfeiting  an  old  picture  is  to  cover  a  new  one— pamted,  of 
course,  for  the  purpose — ^with  a  certain  transparent  paste,  which, 
when  exposed  to  slight  artificial  heat,  cracks  and  becomes  brown. 
If  a  sufficiently  venerable  tint  has  not  been  nroduoed,  the  canvas 
is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  licorice  juice.  The 
picture  is  next  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  smoke  of  a  wood 
fire,  and  the  loose  soot  having  been  brushed  away,  is  rubbed  here 
and  there  with  a  rag  which  has  been  dipped  in  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  operation  gives  a  mouldy  appearance  to  those 
parts  which  have  been  touched.  The  work  is  finely  sprinkled  by 
means  of  a  tooth-brush  and  a  hair-pin  with  mmute  spots  of  a 
solution  of  sepia  or  gum- water,  to  imitate  fly-specks,  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  the  market.  Signatures  are  imitated  by  experts 
who  are  known  as  monogrammistes,  and  who  devote  their  exclu- 
sive attention  to  such  matters ;  and  one  ot  these  men,  who  died 
recently  and  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  confessed 
to  the  forgery  of  no  fewer  than  11,000  signatures  of  the  Italian 
masters  alone,  and  said  that  he  had  for  years  made  a  large  income 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art. 

Chattbrton.— A  photographic  likeness  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett, 
as  the  young  Bristol  poet  who  perished  miserably  in  his  poor 
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London  lodging,  haa  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Barraud.  The 
dawn  stealing  Uirough  the  garret-window  falls  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  face,  leaving  uie  lower  psirt  in  shade. 

Thb  Sbabon  fob  Outdook  Wobk. — Members  who  go  in  for 
landscape  work  hardly  need  reminding  that  about  now  is  the  time 
for  those  delicate  greens  in  foliage  which  are  so  difficult  to  pour- 
tray  by  photography,  yet  are  so  pleasing  when  they  are  done.  To 
a  lover  of  nature,  few  sights  are  more  pleasant  than  the  blending 
of  these  deUoate  colours  of  early  spring,  and  a  few  days  spent  in 
the  country  now  go  a  long  way  towards  counteracting  the  con- 
tinual nervous  strain  produced  by  the  noise  of  the  increasing 
traffic  of  London  streets. — Journal  of  the  Fhotographie  Society. 

Exhibition  of  Imvbntioms,  1885.— The  first  division  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Inventions,  to  be  held  at  Soufch  Kensington  in  1885, 
will  comprise  apparatus,  appliances,  processes,  and  products,  in- 
vented or  brought  into  use  since  1862,  and  the  second  division  will 
be  devoted  to  musical  instruments  produced  since  1800.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  president,  has  nominated 
the  following  gentlemen  to  form  the  Executive  Council: — Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  F.K.S.,  chairman  ;  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
vice-chairman ;  Sir  Fiederick  Abel,  Mr.  L  Lowthian  Bell,  Mr. 
Edward  Birkbeck,  M.P.  (hon.  treasurer),  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  Sir 
Philip  Gunliffe-Owen  (secretarv)  Professor  Dewar,  Mr.  Joseph 
Dickenson,  Sir  B.  T.  Brandeth  Gibbs,  Sir  George  Grove,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Harry  Jones,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  Sir 
Edward  James  Beed,  M.P.,  Prof.  W.  Chandler  Boberts,  Mr.  John 
Bobinson,  Idr.  John  Stainer,  and  Mr.  Webster.  Photog^phic  ap- 
pliances and  processes  will  in  all  probability  be  well  represented. 

Photogbaphio  Club. — At  the  meeting  on  June  18th,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  on  "  Printtng-in  Skies.*'  Saturday 
afternoon  outing  will  be  held  at  Waddon.  Train  from  London 
Bridge  at  2.85,  finish  at  Oarshalton. 
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*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejeeted  oommanieations. 

F.  W.  B.— 1.  A  very  wide  margin  is  allowable,  and  an  addition  of 
an  amount  of  bichromate  equal  to  anything  between  one-twentieth 
of  its  weight  and  one- tenth  will  answer  well.  We  should  recom- 
mend you  to  dissolve  the  bichromate  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water,  and  mix  this  solution  with  the  melted  size.  Use  the  mix- 
ture before  it  sets.    2.  A  sheet  iron  dish  (seepage  379). 

Student. — Tou  will  find  all  you  require  in  Robinson's  '*  Picrare 
Making  by  Photography,'*  and  also  some  valuable  chapters  on 
light,  shade,  and  composition. 

F.  8.  Ltddon.— Tou  will  doubtless  find  a  list  of  them  in  the  Post 
Office  Directory,  snd  you  may  also  leam  of  some  through  the 
medium  of  our  advertising  oolumns. 

B.  Pabr. — ^There  are  two  forms,  one  for  portraits  and  one  for 
landscapes;  but  both  are  figured  on  page  295  of  the  present 
volume ;  stUl  the  advantages  over  the  form  you  mention  are  very 
questionable  indeed. 

B.  D.  D. — 1.  AH  the  information  is  to  be  fotmd  in  Pritohard's 
"  Studios  of  Europe ; "  both  this  and  the  work  you  mention  being 
published  at  our  office.  The  price  of  the  former  is  2s.,  and  the 
latter  3s. 

C.  OiLLMAX. — There  is  no  silver  whatever  in  the  developing 
solutions,  but  a  considerable  proportion  in  the  old  fixing  baths. 
Obtain  some  of  the  impure  sulphide  of  potassium,  known  as  liver 
of  sulphmr,  and  dissolve  this  in  about  five  or  six  times  it  weight 
of  water,  aiter  which  add  it  to  the  old  solutions  until  no  further 
pecipitation  takes  place.  The  precipitate  is  sulphide  of  silver,  and 
ft  mat  be  collected  and  sent  to  a  refiner ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  as 
directed  onuge  134. 

HxLLT.— 1.  Half  a  grain  to  the  quantity  mentioned  will  be  quite 
enough,  but  the  solution  will  work  quite  satisfactorily  if  you  do 
not  add  any.  2.  Quite  strong  enough  unless  in  exceptional  cases  ; 
also  add  twenty-five  minims  of  gladal  acetic  add,  and  thirty  of 
aloohol.  3.  1 1  is  yerj  desirable  to  do  so,  but  we  have  known 
cases  in  which  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  with  the 
cheaper  materials. 

J.  Duncan. — The  weather  is  now  very  favourable,  and  yon  should 
select  a  locality  where  there  is  a  long  unobstructed  view  of  the 
horizon. 

Bbcbam.-~<<  8ilverPrinting,by  Robinson  and  Abney,"  will  answer 
your  purpose. 

M.  J.  H. — The  sample  of  paper  which  you  send  is  evidently  made 
in  the  main  from  wood  pulp,  and  moreover  it  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  hyp<  sulphite  of  soda. 

Enquibbb. — It  seems  to  us  that  one  engaged  as  *' assistant" 
should  be  prepared  to  do  his  best  either  as  tiie  former  or  the  latter ; 
bnt  in  ordinary  cases  the  operator  makes  the  negative,  and  the 
printer  confines  himself  to  nis  own  branch  of  the  work. 


Thos.  Stokob.— W«  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to  renter 
each  design  as  a  *'  Photograph  to  be  used  for  a  border."  Eaoh 
must  of  course  be  spedfted  separately,  as,  for  example,  <*  photo- 
graph of  apple  blossoms."  xou  cannot  take  a  patent  for  the 
process  of  bordering  photographs  as  you  propose ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  not  possible  to  registei^  the  mere  names  as  trade 
marks.  It  is  impossible  to  in  any  way  protect  the  mere  idea,  as  it 
is  not  original. 

G.  Bbll.^1.  It  is  merely  another  form  of  the  same  substance,  but 
when  sold  under  the  former  name  it  is  more  likely  to  be  of  in- 
different quality.  2.  Carbonate  of  potassium  is  almost  invari- 
ably present  as  an  impurity  in  the  product  sold  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes.  3.  What  you  require  will  be  found  m  the  present 
number.  4.  A  plain  background  is  to  be  preferred  in  such  a 
case,  as  you  do  not  require  a  picture,  but  a  mere  diagram  or  exact 
representation.  5.  xou  are  mistaken:  make  enquiries  of  the 
last  named  person. 

Amatbur.— A  solution  of  gelatine,  if  long  kept  in  a  heated  con- 
dition, entirely  loses  its  power  of  gelatinizing  or  setting  when 
cooled,  and  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  known  as  meta- 
gelatine. 

Doubtful. — ^You  will  find  that  excellent  results  can  bo  obtained  on 
wet  collodion,  and  as  you  are  acquainted  with  this  method,  you 
had  better  make  use  of  it  for  producing  the  first  series,  at  any 
rate. 

Ptro.— 1.  There  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  using  fused  nitrate 
of  silver,  as  the  sample  you  enclose  is  quite  free  from  any  excess 
of  add.    2.  We  have  forwarded  your  letter  as  requested. 

B.  L.  T.—It  is  well  to  blacken  it  inside,  as  otherwise  any  stray 
light  might  be  reflected  on  the  plates;  black  velvet  makes  an 
excellent  lining. 

T.  T.  Osbobnb.— Your  picture  is  a  good  one,  bnt  you  have  mounted 
it  so  badly  as  to  spoil  it 

Dblta. — It  merely  consists  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  but  some  physi- 
cal condition,  which  is  not  und^tood,  determines  the  properties 
to  which  you  refer. 

DiLBMMA. — The  print  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hypo 
bath  for  a  sufficient  time  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of 
silver.  Do  not  torget  that  if  the  fixing  solution  is  very  cold,  its 
solvent  action  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  a  notable  d^^^ee 
of  cold  is  produced  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water. 

B.  Huobbs. — You  have  certainly  given  ten  times  the  necessary 
exposure,  but  probably  much  more  than  this^perhaps  twenty. 

W.  A.  F. — The  addition  of  thirty  drops  of  alcohol  to  each  ounce 
will  doubtless  suffice  to  make  itfiow  freely. 

BniploymMit  IRTant^d. 

Reception  Boom  and  B«toucher.— ▲.  B.,  72,  Azenby-sq.,  Peckbam. 
Operator  or  Gen.  Assist.— F.  'W  Dodge,  12,  Langlacd's-st.,  Kilmarnock. 
Operator,  tfry-plate,  studio  and  field.— H.  8.  L.,  20S,  Hayall-rd.,  S.E. 
Assistant  Operator,  good  all-round.— Pyro,  45,  Ladbroke-rd.,  'W. 
Operator,  Betoucher  &c.— E.  P.  W.  Tayler,  47,  Femdale-rd.,  Glapham. 
Operator  and  Manager.—^.  F.,  1,  Chapel-rd.»  NotUng  Hill. 
Assistant  Operator,  i  rinter,  &e.-  Pyro,  88,  t7nion-8t.,  Birmingham. 
Beoeption-Koom,  Betouch,  Tint.— Miss  Collier,  80,  Howson-rd.,  Brooklej. 
Beeeption-Boom,  &c.— Miss  Maunder.  6,  Marlboro'-«t,  Haddington, 
Printer  or  Dark*rm .  Assibt.— H.  Batthoxpe,  84,  Manningham-la.,  Bradfoxd. 
Beception-Boom,  Mount,  Spot.— B.  £.,  Photo,  Nev>»  Office. 
Printer  or  Assisuuit.- W.  j.  Steam,  72,  Bridge-st.,  Cambridge. 
A86iitant  Operator,  good  all  round.— Pyro,  46,  Ladbroke-rd.,  W. 
Beoep-Boom,  Spot,  Mount,  fte.— Mr.  Spencer,  Eingsthorpe,  Korthampton. 
(General  A8si8tant.—PyT&,  17,  Cobbold-st.,  Ipswich. 

lBmployin«nt"  <Mr«Md. 

Operator  for  Dry  Plates.— 9,  'Widdioomb-ter.,  Barking-rd. 
Assist,  for  Studio  (£1  weekly).— Searle  Bros  ,  191,  Brompton-rd.,  S.W. 
Lady  to  Spot,  Burnish,  Mount. —Taylor,  84,  Manningham-la.,  Bradford. 
Lady  Learner  for  Beoeption  Boom.— T.  C.  Turner,  10,  BamsbuiT-pk.,  N. 
Printer,  for  first-olaaa  work.— T.  P.,  328,  Upper  Brook-st.,  Manonester. 
Assistant  as  Improver.— A  A.,  e/o  Adams  and  Stilliard,  Southampton. 
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EXTBEMELY  SMALL  DIAPHRAGMS. 

On  another  page  of  oar  iasue  we  liave  an  answer  to  the 
qnery  of  Mr.  Brophy  regarding  the  advisability  of  nein^  a 
stop  still  smaller  than  the  smalwat  which  is  asnally  supplied 
with  an  ordinary  lens.  The  matter  has  been  treated  by 
Captain  Abney  in  a  theoretical  manner,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  main  issue  is  whether  there  would  be  any  real 
practical  gain  in  diminishing  an  aperture  to  as  small  an 
amount  as  y^.  Our  correspondent  has  scarcely  settled 
this  point,  for  though  he  has  shown  that  such  a  diminution 
of  aperture  is  admissible,  he  has  not  stated  that  it  is 
requisite.  He  has,  however,  pointed  out  that^  in  addition 
to  depth  of  focus  and  flatness  of  field,  a  flatuess  of  image 
would  also  probably  arise.  In  the  dajrs  of  wet- plate  photo- 
gn^hy  it  was  a  well-known  tact  that  a  small  aperture  to 
the  lens  was  inducive  of  dimiuished  pluck  in  the  resulting 
negative,  and  hence  most  photograpners  essayed  to  use  as 
bu^  a  stop  as  possible  consistent  with  fair  definition.  The 
flame,  no  doubt,  applies  to  the  present  gelatine  plates, 
though  perhaps  not  in  so  marked  a  manner,  sioce  a  gelatine 
negative  is,  as  a  general  rule,  with  any  stop,  more  delicate 
and  much  less  vigorous  than  one  produced  by  a  wet  plate. 
It  would  be  well  that  a  set  of  oarefnl  experiments  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  whether  an  increased  exposure, 
when  a  small  diaphragm  is  used,  really  means  a  diminution 
in  the  intensity  of  the  image.  Such  experiments  would 
give  an  answer  in  one  respect  to  Mr.  Brophy^s  query. 

The  diffraction  phenomena  which  a  small  diaghragm  y^ 
would  entail  have  seemingly  no  effect  on  the  sharpness  of 
image ;  though  we  would  point  that  in  the  case  of  a  nega- 
tive taken  with  a  view  to  enlarging,  such  a  diminution  might 
be  hurtful.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  negative  were 
sharplv  focnssed  with  a  lens  of  12 -inch  focus  and  an  aper- 
ture ^,  the  disc  of  confusion  of  the  image  of  a  point  would 
be  perhaps  only  ^  of  an  inch.  Were  this  the  case  the 
use  of  a  diaphragm  ^^  would  be  absolutely  hurtful,  as  the 
disc  of  confusion  would  be,  according  to  Captain  Abney, 
about  ^  of  an  inch.  This  means  that  with  the  former  a 
sharp  enlargement  could  be  made  to  fou;r  times  linear  that 
of  the  original,  whilst  with  the  latter  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment with  equal  sharpness  would  only  be  about  twice.  It 
is  evident  that  with  every  lens  there  is  some  smallness  of 
aperture  beyond  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  go,  the  diffrac- 
tion undoing,  as  it  were,  the  sharpness  of  the  focus  which 
would  be  attained  were  this  phenomenon  non-existent. 
We  trust  that  before  long  we  may  be  in  a  position  defi- 
nitely to  give  this  information. 

We  well  recollect  that  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  miking  any  stop  smaller  than  /^  or 
^,  bat  we  gathered  that  it  was  more  an  objection  to  the 
curves  to  which  such  a  lens  must  have  been  ground  that 
should  require  such  a  small  stop,  than  to  the  fact  that  dif- 


fraction stepped  in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  good  lens 
the  stops  usually  supplied  are  sufficient  to  give  f^ood  defi- 
nition under  ordinary  cirmustances  ;  with  inferior  lenses 
they  certainly  may  not  be.  In  such  a  case  the  use  of  a 
smaller  diaphragm  should  be  tried.  The  great  drawback 
to  its' use  is  the  increased  exposure  required ;  for  instance, 
the  smallest  stop  of  one  well-known  lens  of  12-inoh  focus 
has  the  smallest  stop,  in  which  the  aperture  is  about  ^  of 
an  inch,  or  ^ ;  by  diminishing  the  aperture  to  -^  the 
exposure  would  have  to  be  increased  about  11  times  more 
than  that  required  by  the  optician's  smallest  stop. 

With  a  lens  of  12-inch  focal  length  ^(^  means  a  hole  of 
only  j]^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  under  any  circumstances  would  a  lens  require  a  stop 
smaller  than  this ;  and  from  the  calculations  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  seems  that  anything  much  smaller  than 
this  would  really  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  the 
diminished  aperture  was  employed. 


RED  OR  YELLOW  LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK-ROOM 

The  battle  of  the  red  and  yellow  lights  still  rages,  as  is 
evident  by  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  on  the 
paper  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  and  that  of  Mr.  Sawyer, 
was  conducted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society. 

The  principal  subject  has  certainly  been  worn  pretty 
threadbare ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case  when  matters  of  the 
kind  are  discussed,  there  were  brought  forward  some  side 
issues,  which  are  of  no  small  interest. 

Mr.  Cadett  called  attention  to  a  matter  which  may  do 
much  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  which 
have  existed  in  the  results  got  by  different  experimenters. 
Mr.  Cadett*s  statement  amounts  to  this — that  the  relation 
which  exists  between  actinic  power  and  illuminating  power 
in  coloured  light  is  not  the  same  for  a  strong  light  as  for  a 
weak  light  To  take  the  definite  example  which  was 
ffiven,  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cadett,  the  fact  that,  whereas 
if  we  are  using  a  strong  light,  red  will  be  safer  than 
yellow,  luminous  powers  being  the  same;  if  we  are 
using  a  weak  light,  the  yellow  will  be  the  better  of  the 
two.  We  have  not  ourselves  put  this  matter  to  a  practical 
test,  but  we  can  at  least  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  being 
correct,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  would  account  for  much 
that  is  otherwise  somewhat  inexplicable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  follows,  as  a  deduction  from  the 
statement  just  made,  that  yellow  light  is  better  for  the 
general  illamination  of  a  room  than  is  red,  the  less  brightly- 
lighted  parts  of  the  room  being  in  the  yellow  light  quite 
visible  ;  whilst  with  the  red  they  are  not.  We  think  that 
most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  correct, 
and  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Cadett  is  right  when  he  points  out 
that  yellow  light  is  the  better  for  certain  opeiations  iu 
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oonneotion  with  emolBion  and  plate-making  matters; 
whilst  red  light  is  better  for  others.  He  took,  as  two 
typical  examples,  the  packing  room  and  the  place  where 
|uates  are  singly  examined  for  defects. 

In  the  former  case,  a  general  and  well-diffosed  light  is 
most  desirable,  as  the  work  will  be  spread  somewhat  over 
tiie  room  ;  in  the  latter  case,  all  that  is  done  is  to  hold  each 

glate  for  a  moment  pretty  near  a  comparatively  strong 
ght,  no  diffusion  being  necessary,  or,  indeed,  even  desir- 
able. In  the  examination  of  plates  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  thinly-coated  parts,  it  is  almost  necessary 
that  the  shape  of  a  flame  of  some  kind  be  visible.  It  is 
very  difficalt  to  jadge  either  whether  a  plate  is  coated 
Bofficiently  thickly,  or  is  coated  evenly,  by  looking  through 
it  at  a  merely  translucent  screen  of  any  colour.  When, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  through  the  plate  at, 
for  example,  a  gas  flame  with  transparent  glass  intervening 
between  the  two,  we  can,  by  moving  the  plate  about  for 
a  moment,  tell  at  once  whether  it  is  properly  coated ;  the 
outline  of  the  flame  visible  through  any  portion  being  an 
indication  of  an  insufficiently  thick  coating. 

Mr.  Gadett  stigmatized  a  great  portion  of  the  talk 
which  there  has  recently  been  about  the  use  of  the 
■pectroseope  as  '*  silly,'*  and  we  think  he  did  this  not 
without  cause.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  in  all  cases  by  the  tise  of  the  spectrum 
alone,  which  of  two  colours  may  be  the  best  for  practical 
dark-room  illumination,  therefore  the  spectroscope  is  use- 
less as  an  assistance  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  A  very 
good  case  in  point  was  given.  Canary  medium,  it  appears, 
when  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  shows  a 
considerable  band  of  blue.  Now  this  fact  indicates  to  us 
the  direction  in  which  we  should  work  to  get  a  light  much 
safer  than  that  got  by  the  use  of  canary  medium.  We 
have  to  search  for  some  medium  which  will  absorb  this 
blue.  Here  the  spectroscope  has  been  of  undoubted  use  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  understood  that  judg- 
ment of  colours  for  illuminating  the  dark-room  cannot  be 
made  by  the  spectroscope  alone ;  it  could,  were  there  any 
portion  of  the  visible  spectrum  which  had  absolutely  no 
action  on  a  gelatino-bromide  film.  Were  this  the  case, 
we  might  follow  the  oft-repeated  advice :  "  Get  a  safe 
ooloured  light,  and  use  plenty  of  it" 

Mr.  Sawyer's  experiments  were  very  interesting,  and 
would  have  been  useful  had  any  accoant  been  taken  of  the 
illuminating  properties  of  the  different  coloured  lights 
shown.  As  no  such  account  was  taken,  we  can  hardly  see 
that  the  demonstration  will  do  much  good.  Various  media 
were  placed  in  front  of  a  lamp,  and  the  effect  which  the 
light  filtered  through  them  had  on  a  gelatino-bromide 
plate  was  shown,  the  exposures  being  of  the  same  dura- 
tion, and  made  at  the  same,  distance  from  the  light,  in  each 
case.  A  certain  yellow  paper  which  allowed  a  very  large 
amount  of  illuminating  rays  to  pass,  gave  a  comparatively 
slight  effect  on  the  plat-e.  A  certain  combination  of,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  orange  paper  and  aurine  varnished  paper, 
gave  no  effect  at  all ;  and  Mir.  Sawyer  concludes  from  this 
result  that  the  latter  is  the  safer  medium.  This  we  con- 
sider to  be  by  no  means  proved  by  the  experiment.  Had 
the  lamp  been  lowered  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  paper  so 
as  to  give  as  little  illuoiination  as  is  got  when  the  aurine 
and  orange  papers  were  used,  we  believe  there  would  have 
been  made  no  developable  impression.  In  fact,  the  matter 
was  put  rather  neatly  by  a  friend  of  ours,  who  remarked 
that  by  adopting  Mr.  Sawyer's  line  of  reasoning,  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  a  boiler  plate  made  the  best  material 
for  a  dark-room  window. 


White  light  was  the  result,  and  this  white  light,  although, 
to  all  appearance  the  same  as  that  got  by  reflecting  the 
light  of  a  candle  from  a  white  reflector,  was  found  to  be 
comparatively  safe. 

Mr.  Debenham  has  now  substituted  for  the  white  re- 
flector of  his  composite  lamp  a  light  yellow  one,  and  ia 
front  (or  behind)  the  tissue  paper  diffuser  has  placed  a 
sheet  of  "  golden  fabric"  which  is  of  a  very  light  yellow 
colour. 

It  is  curious  that  even  when  the  light  has  been  so  treated, 
reflected  from  a  yellow  surface  on  to  a  yellow  medium  it 
looks  as  white  as  that  got  by  reflecting  the  light  from  a 
lamp  turned  low,  from  a  white  reflector  on  to  a  white 
diffoser.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
light  got  from  a  lamp  turned  low  ia  in  reality  somewhat 
yellow.  • 

It  will  be  curious  if,  after  all  that  has  been  written  about 
the  necessity  for  using  the  deepest  ruby-coloured  light,  we 
eventually  come  to  work  gelatine  plates  by  white  light. 


A  METHOD  OF  BEDUCING  AND  UTILIZING 
BEOMIDE  OF  SILVER  RESIDUKS. 

M.  SCOLA  communicates  to  the  BuUetin  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society  an  easy  method  of  reducing  waste 
bromide  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  not  only  ob- 
taining the  bromine  in  a  useful  form,  but  also  generating 
an  electric  current  at  the  same  time. 

To  separate  the  bromide  of  silver  from  the  waste  emul- 
sion, M.  Soola  recommends  that  two  or  three  per  cent  of 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  added,  and  the  mixture  should  be 
boiled  for  some  minutes,  after  which  the  bromide  settles 
rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  now  washed  and 
dried,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  cast  into  sticks  for  use  in 
the  battery  about  to  be  described. 

The  battery  in  which  the  reduction  is  effected  is  oon- 
structed  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the  chloride 
of  silver  battery  of  Warren  de  la  Rue,  and  one  form  of 
this,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  rod  of  amalgamated 
zinc  immersed  in  acidulated  water,  and  opposed  to  a  simiUir 
rod  of  fused  chloride  of  silver,  a  platinum  wire  being 
embedded  in  this  latter  to  serve  as  a  conducting  ter- 
minal. When  the  plates  of  the  battery  are  connected  by 
a  conducting  circuit,  the  chloride  of  silver  becomes  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  metallic  silver,  while  the  chlorine 
unites  with  some  of  the  zinc  to  form  chloride  of  zin& 

If  the  negative  plate  of  the  battery  is  made  of  fused 
bromide  of  silver,  reduction  takes  place  quite  readily  when 
the  terminals  are  united,  and  when  the  battery  is  exhausted 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  fuse  the  resulting  spongy  silver 
in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  convenient  condition  for  use  in 
making  a  fresh  supply  of  nitrate,  while  the  whole  of  the 
bromine  takes  the  form  of  bromide  of  zinc,  and  remains 
in  solution. 


GLASa« 

Ninth  Abticle. 


Mr.  Debenbam's  "  composite  white  light "  has  been  much 
improved,  and  we  should  be  by  no  means  vastly  surprised 
)f  It  turned  out  to  be  a  most  useful  light  for  practical  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  remembered  that  io  its  first  form  it  con- 
sisted of  two  lights  filtered,  one  through  a  red  glass  globe, 

the  other  through  a  green  glass  one,  both  being  afterwards  i    »  «^^_       *  •        ... ,         i        .  -«      ^  *•» 

reflected  from  a  white  reflector  on  to  a  tissue  paper  diffuser.  1  ^I  ^T^U^s,iS:Sr4i9TJSR^^^^  '""  ' 


FkUtening.-^The  cylinders  of  glass  as  left  by  the  blowers 
may  be  carried  by  boys  (and  in  Belgium  by  very  young 
ffirls)  into  the  shed  or  house  wherein  is  built  the  flattening 
kilns.  Before  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  flattener,  the 
cylinders  must  flrst  be  split,  which  operation  is  performed 
by  a  man  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  cylinders, 
and  by  means  of  a  diamond  on  the  end  of  a  long  handle  to 
out  each  one  inside  lengthways.  The  split  or  cut  does  not 
open  appreciably  until  the  cylinder  becomes  hot  in  the 
flattening  furnace.  Before  being  introduced  into  this  fur- 
nace, each  cylinder  is  cleaned  by  the  assistant  to  the 
flattener,  who  carefully  deposits  a  cylinder  into  a  short 
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pttMige  leading  into  the  farnace,  where  it  becomes  warmed, 
when  ready,  the  flattener  introdaoee  a  long  iron  rod  into 
the  cylinder,  and  dexteronsly  lifta  it  into  the  hottest  part 
of  his  furnace,  wherein  is  a  large  slab  of  stone  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  glass  ;  on  this  the  flattener  deposits  the  cylinder. 
Soon  the  heat  begins  to  tell  upon  the  form  of  the  cylinder, 
which  begins  to  lose  ils  shape,  and  woald  threaten  to  col- 
lapsa  bat  that  the  flattener  has  his  eye  on  it,  and  (the  split 
being  npwardfl)  he,  by  neat  touches  with  his  iron  rod, 
causes  it  to  open  out  U'Shaped,  and  then  the  heat  soon 
brings  the  sides  down  flat.  The  flattener  then  takes  another 
iron  rod  with  a  block  of  wood  on  the  end,  aboat  the  siae  of 
two  columns  of  the  Photographic  News  ;  this  is  called 
the  ^*  polissoir,"  and  with  it  he  rubs  down  all  the  cockles 
and  waves,  and  renders  each  sheet  thus  fairly  flat.  The 
■tone  is  mounted  on  wheels,  whereby  it  can  be  pushed  away 
from  the  hot  part  of  the  furnace,  when  the  sheet  of  glass  is 
did  ofiP  the  flattening  stone  on  to  the  cooling  stone,  and  then 
on  to  the  small  iron  trucks  which  traverse  the  annealing 
kiln.  And  so  the  process  goes  on  until  each  truck  has 
received  about  a  doaen  sheets,  when  it  is  pushed  on,  and 
an  empty  track  takes  its  place.  Thus  the  truck  first  filled 
oan  be  pushed  out  to  the  taking-off  end  of  the  annealing 
kiln  in  a  very  few  hours.  The  glass  is  then  still  pretty 
warm,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  found  that  this 
annealing  is  sufficient  The  glass  as  taken  off  the  trucks  is 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  warehouse  for  cutting  up  or  pack- 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  figure  and  describe 
bere  minutely,  flattening  kilns.  There  are  several  styles  in 
vogue,  some  heated  by  gas,  others  by  coal  or  ooke. 
Suflloient  will  doubtless  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
description  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  glass  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  process 
theoretically  consider^.  Being  blown  in  cylinders,  the  in- 
ternal diameter  must  of  necessity  be  less  than  its  external 
diameter ;  there  are  no  means  applicable  to  obtain  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  sides  of  thecylinder,  nor  yet  of  uniformity 
of  substance  thronghout  the  material.  Notwithstanding,  a 
fair  approach  to  theoretical  perfection  is  attained  up  to  the 
point  where  blowing  ceases ;  it  is  where  the  *'  spreading  " 
or  ''flattening"  commences  that  the  really  unscientific 
cornea  in  as  a  sort  of  makeshift  process.  In  the  now  almost 
obsolete  article  termed  *<  crown  glass,"  which  was  made  in 
discs  as  large  as  an  ordinary  cart-wheel,  the  surface  was 
not  touched  unless  it  was  desired  to  be  afterwards  flattened, 
when  it  became  *'  flatted  crown,"  and  therefore  the  original 
surface  was  much  more  perfect  than  glass  blown  into 
ovlinders,  which  are  finally  spread  out  into  planes.  "  Crown 
glass,"  however,  unless  "  flatted,*^  is  always  curved,  every 
square,  in  fact,  having  the  appearance  of  being  part  of  a 
hoge  sphere  or  circle ;  this  curvature  is  fatal  to  its  use  in 
photography,  and  unless  it  be  *<  flatted  "—when  it  becomes 
mnob  enhanced  in  price— it  is  commonly  superseded  by 
sheet  glass.  Sheet  glass,  with  ito  admitted  defects— cockles, 
waves,  strings,  knots,  sand-holes,  dust,  scratches,  and  burnt 
and  sulphured  surfaces — is  so  very  cheap  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  other  article  oan  be  produced  to  compete 
with  it.  A  theoretically  perfect  glass  is  at  present  only 
attainable  at  a  high  price,  which  in  those  days  of  cheapness 
mnit  restrict  its  use. 

In  the  flattening  process  through  which  sheet  glass  has  to 
go,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  theoretical  perfection  is 
diminished  by  half ;  however  well  the  cylinder  may  be 
blown,  the  flattened  sheet  has  almost  invariably  some 
blemish  or  defect  cast  upon  it  by  the  flatteoing.  This  is 
regretable,  but  at  present  appears  to  be  unavoidable.  When- 
ever a  theoretically  perfect  flattening  process  is  invented, 
then  we  may  look  for  a  degree  of  excellence  approached 
now  only  by  the  article  known  as  patent  plate. 

The  method  of  flattening  described  in  the  foregoing  is 
that  adopted  in  principle  in  all  works ;  it  may  vary  in 
details  of  form  of  the  furnace,  and  arrangements  for  taking 
off  the  glass  when  it  ia  flat,  and  in  some  works  the  annealing 


takes  place  in  a  kiln  in  which  the  sheets  are  **  piled  "  or 
stacked  on  edge,  not  laid  flat  on  moving  iron  trucks.  Tet, 
whatever  be  the  practice,  the  principle  is  to  unfold  a  cylinder 
and  spread  it  out  flat,  in  the  very  aoing  of  which  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  innermost  surface  of  the  cylinder  must  be 
extended,  while  the  outer  surface  becomes  compressed;  in 
other  words,  a  partial  re-arrangement  of  the  atoms  must  take 
place,  which  the  softening  heat  of  the  flattening  furnace  is 
supposed  to  permit,  and  the  subseauent  graduEil  cooliog — 
technically  called  letting  hack — of  the  annealing  kiln  is  ex- 
pected to  adjust. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  gelatioo-bromide  process 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  sheet-glass  for  making  dry  plates.  Grelatine  plates  are 
now  exported  to  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  bad  glass  is  used  for  the 
purpose,  such  inferior  qualities  as  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  during  the  collodion  era.  Who  is  there  that  is 
not  unhappily  familiar  with  plates  coated  on  wavy  or  wedgy 
glass  supporting  films  presenting  the  most  exasperating 
variations  of  density  in  the  finished  negative  ? 

On  dit,  of  late  the  complaints  have  been  so  numerous  that 
already  some  of  the  makers  have  seriously  considered  the 
advisability  of  issuing  their  plates  upon  better  glass,  and  we 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  very  shortly  photo- 
graphers will  awake  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  very  best  descriptions  of  glass,  even  pal^nt 
plate,  especially  so  wherever  the  siae  of  their  plates  is  such 
as  to  maae  it  self-evident  that  the  lossof  a  valuable  negative 
due  to  bad  glass  may  entail  a  money  loss  equal  to  the 
difference  in  price  between  that  of  a  gross  of  plates  on  bad 
glass  and  the  same  on  patent  plate. 


§r%-is^- 


THE  STRONGER  WILL. 

A  TOUNO  LADT  in  faultleeB  attire,  of  graceful  figure,  rich  in 
beauty,  full  of  animation  and  affable  withal, — how  is  the 
picture  to  be  taken  ? 

Turn  her  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  to  a  demi-semi- 
three-quarter,  as  you  were,  and  again  an  arrangement  of  one 
arm,  followed  by  a  cautious  but  bewildering  anxiety  for  the 
whereabout  of  the  oUier  one,  a  turn  of  a  hand,  a  turn  back 

again,  a  twist  of  a  finger Ah !  what  is  this  ?    A  sudden 

and  overpowering  sense  of  responsibility  consequent  on  the 
dawn  of  recollection  that  in  life  she  posse8»es  two  hands 

and  very  pretty  ones— and  only  one  is  visible.    Just  the 

slightest  inclination  of  the  head  towards  the  instrument. 
Now  look  to  the  lens— no,  no,  the  wall—and  'tis  done. 
Not  quite !    Tis  all  gone ! 

The  poor  girl  has  simply  been  worried ;  her  flow  of 
^spiritB,  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  coming  picture,  even  her 
desire  to  be  photographed,  have  fled,  and  in  place  of  a 
volatile  little  damsel,  full  of  effect  in  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
nothing  remains  but  a  languid,  listless,  tired- out  subject. 
No  more  use  this  day,  try  as  you  will ;  only  one  more  un- 
fortunate to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  "hate  being 
photographed— it  is  such  a  bother  I " 

Take  the  cas'e  of  another  young  lady,  rather  more 
matured  this  time.  We  have  often  met  her ;  middle— well, 
say  middle  age,  short  of  stature,  rosy  in  complexion,  rather 
asthmatical,  and  always  canies  an  elaborate  pocket  hand- 
kerchief in  her  well-jewelled  hand  ;  a  pillar  pattern  chain 
adorns  her  neck,  which  is  set  off  by  a  genuine  point-lace 
collar ;  and  her  brooch  is  an  elaborate  harmony  in  amethyst 
and  gold.  Of  course  her  dress  b  black  silk— she  never  has 
worn  anything  else  since  she  was  quite  a  child,  and  equally 
she  will  not,  at  her  time  of  life,  change  her  attire  to  suit 
anyone's  notions.  Well,  she  enters  the  atelier  absolutely 
bursting  with  importance,  and  lull  to  over-flowiog  with 
directions,  which  she  rapidly  proceeds  to  discharge  point- 
blank  in  the  photographer's  face  almost  before  he  has  had 
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time  to  realise  the  arriyal  of  a  new  sitter.  And  yoa  will  be 
yeiy  carefol  to  notice  that  one  of  her  eyes  is  not  the  same 
nseas  the  other,  and  that  it  has  what  ill-natured  folks  say 
is  a  cast ;  and  yon  will  notice  one  side  of  her  face  is  f aUer 
than  the  other— she  is  such  a  martyr  to  neuralgia ;  her  mouth 
IB  a  little  askew,  and  her  nose  a  little  more  so.  She  does 
not  wish  to  sit  down  because  she  is — well,  some  people  are 
80  fond  of  saying  she  is  inclined  to  be  stout,  ana  she  does 
not  wish  to  stand,  because  her  figure — yon  see  she  is  not 
quite  so  young  as  she  used  to  be,  and  could  she  be  taken 
leaning  ?  She  would  prefer  not  holding  a  book,  because  it 
makes  the  hands  look  large ;  and  she  would  rather  not  have 
a  basket  of  flowers,  because  everybody  else  has  a  basket  of 
flowers ;  and  she  decidedly  and  positively  refuses  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  fan,  because  she  utterly  objects  to 
fans  in  any  shape. 

Now  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  may  be  termed  '*  difii- 
onlt  sitters  ''-^the  best  sitters  of  all  when  skilfully  treated, 
and  the  class  most  enjoyable  to  the  true  artist.  All  these 
complaints  are  only  so  much  human  nature,  nothing  more. 
All  these  people  require,  is  guidance.  They  must  feel,  and 
at  once,  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  stronger  will,  a 
stronger  intelligence,  and  a  superior  brain  power  to  their 
own,  and  they  imme^ately  become  among  the  most  docile, 
the  most  easily  pleased  of  the  photographer's  clientele. 

Here  we  have  the  irrepressible  baby,  only  six  months 
old,  and  such  a  wonderfully  forward  child  for  his  age ;  he 
nearly  talks ;  he  is  the  first  increase  in  the  family,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  is  duly  accompanied  by  an  imposing  pro- 
cessional of  his  father,  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  nothing- 
ness, and  bearing  a  gorgeous  Jack-in-the-box,  where- 
with to  attract  bis  attention  at  the  auspicious  moment ;  his 
mother,  radiant  in  smiles,  preparing  the  way  for  nurse, 
slow,  but  sure  of  foot,  who  follows  with  the  darling,  clad 
in  vestiture  of  daziling  whiteness.  An  aunt  comes  next, 
and  her  duty  is  simply  to  see  that  all  doors  and  windows 
are  shut,  and  that  the  little  treasure  does  not  sit  in  a 
draught ;  and  a  cousin,  carrying  toys  and  a  powder-pu£P, 
brings  up  the  rear.  "  You  see«  we  could  not  trust  a  strange 
powder-puff,  in  case  of  anything,  you  know.  And  mamma 
would  prefer  baby  taken  alone  in  the  largest  of  arm-chaurs, 
so  that  he  should  not  knock  his  dear  little  head,  and  the 
lowest  of  seats,  for  fear  he  should  fall  and  break  his  divine 
little  neck ;  and  she  would  prefer  it  when  she  is  holding 
out  her  arms  to  him,  and  papa  lets  go  the  Jack-in-the-box, 
and  calls  *  Ba-bee  I '  in  that  funny  tone  of  voice  of  his,  while 
nurse  shows  his  bottle,  and  Sissy  runs  along  the  room  to 
him  crying  out « Bo  peep ! ' "  A  marvellous  arrangement, 
certiainly ;  but  as  babies  are,  photographically  speaking, 
exceptional,  the  stronger  will  must  dispense  with  aids,  and 
rely  on  its  own  powers. 

Take  the  case  of  the  gentleman  of  clerical  mien,  who 
insists  on  a  position  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  multitude— 
the  arm  is  extended  from  habit.  This  gentleman, 
from  his  position,  is  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  and  at 
first  he  seems  unable  to  realize  it  is  ^  who  has  to  render 
obedience  to  a  man,  but  to  a  man  the  possessor  of  a  master- 
mind to  his  own.  In  the  studio  all  men  are  not  equal ;  all 
men  are  inferior,  for  the  time,  to  the  artist ;  but,  unless  he 
would  awe,  he  must  conceal  this  power  by  tact  and 
affability.  Extempore  speakers  on  any  subject  are  readily 
found,  men  and  women  of  fashion  abound,  but  it  is  a  work 
of  time  and  much  difficulty  to  alight  on  men  who 
can  stamp  an  individuality  on  every  portrait  taken.  It 
IS  this  individuality  which  is  the  result  of  genius,  which 
bnngs  to  view  an  inception  of  the  brain ;  and  it  is  this 
individuality  which  mast  be  the  aim  and  the  ambition  of 
the  photographer.  Let  him  ne^r  rest  content  till  of  him 
it  be  remarked— not  by  accessory,  not  by  background,  not 
by  stereotyped  pose,  but  by  inidUct  in  the  resultioff  pic- 
ture—** That  is  a  work  by  Soand-So." 

Granted  that  pose  is  of  paramount  importance,  the 
primary  object  is  to  hide  this  importance  as  much  as 
possible ;  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  sitter  that  nothing 


unusual  is  about  to  take  place ;  that  the  whole  affair  is  a 
most  ordinary  transaction,  not  in  the  least  differing  from 
a  customary  drawing-room  attitude,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
But,  to  be  effectual,  a  pre-conceived  idea,  which  must  be 
auickly  acted  upon,  is  essential ;  and  the  moment  minute 
details  are  elaborated,  altered,  or  emphasized,  from  that 
moment  all  is  over.  If  the  power  to  compose  quickly 
and  correctly  do  not  exist,  cultivate  that  power  by  study, 
cultivate  it  by  reading,  by  drawing  from,  by  reflection  on, 
the  works  of  the  masters.  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  our 
sitters,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  take  our  measure  as 
rapidly  as  we  take  theirs.  The  true  artist  works  in  a 
quietly  assured  way  which  begets  immediate  confidence ; 
one  feels  safe  in  his  hands,  for  the  eye  is  calm,  and  there 
is  no  striving  for  effect.  He  evidently  has  a  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  is  just  carried  through,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter. 


ALTERING  THE  DENSITY  OP  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  W.  COLES.* 

OUB  subject  this  evening  ia  **  Altering  the  Density  of  Gelatine 
Negatives."  Some  there  are  who  say  they  scarcely  ever  require 
to  do  thifl,  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that,  not- 
withstanding improvement  in  the  quality  of  plates,  and  better 
illumination  of  the  dark-room  than  formerly,  it  is  still  adviaable 
frequently  to  alightly  modify  the  density  ox  the  image  after  fix- 
ing if  the  best  results  are  wished  for. 

What  conetibuteB  proper  printing  demiiif,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  define.  No  two  photographers  taken  at  random  would  be 
certain  to  agree  on  that  point,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
alluding  to  Uie  means  whereby  we  may  aecure  the  end  without 
taking  upon  myself  to  set  up  a  standaid  for  you. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  lowering  rather  than  inereating  the 
opacity  is  the  easier  (if  colour  and  permanence  are  to  be  taken 
account  of),  it  is  preferable  to  make  sure  of  sufficient  density  to 
start  with,  and  reduce  if  neoeesary,  than  to  stop  development  too 
soon  and  have  to  intensify. 

Seduction  of  density  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways,  and 
the  following  remarks  will  apply  pretty  equally  to  negatives  or 
positives  (with  perhaps  the  omission  of  lantern  alides),  and,  ex- 
cepting the  action  of  add,  to  results  obtained  by  pyro  or  oxalate 
development. 

Negatives  may  be  uniformly  too  dense,  or  have  the  high  lights 
too  thick  and  the  half-tones  thin  ;  or  there  may  be  ezcesi  of 
detail  with,  at  the  same  time,  too  great  general  opacity.  The 
treatment  of  the  negative  must  depend,  Uierefore,  on  the  exist- 
inggradation. 

We  will  consider  first  the  case  in  which  a  thin  layer  of  the 
deposit  may  be  removed  from  the  whole  film  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  gradation.  On  most  pyro-developed  negatives,  add 
will  produce  a  change  of  colour  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
yellowness  present,  lAd  the  strength  of  add  or  time  of  immer- 
sion in  it. 

This  may  be  usefully  taken  advantage  of,  where  only  a  aUght 
reduction  is  required,  by  employing  a  weak  add  (5  per  cent, 
will  do),  and  removing  and  washing  the  plate  as  soon  as  the 
action  has  gone  far  enough. 

Owing  to  the  tendency  of  acid  alone  to  produce  frilling,  it  is 
customary  to  dilute  it  with  a  strong  alum  solution  instead  of 
water. 

The  weakening  effect  of  acid  not  being  always  suffident,  it  is 
desirable  to  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  other  means.  These  may 
be :  attacking  the  image  only,  or  removing  a  thin  layer  from 
the  film  itself.  Hypochlorite  of  caldum  (chloride  of  lime),  hypo- 
chlorites of  the  other  alkalies,  or  of  zinc,  and  osone  bleadi,  have 
a  solvent  action  on  the  gelatine,  and  will  remove  a  thin  skin 
from  the  negative,  carrying  with  it,  of  course,  the  silver  contained 
in  that  portion  of  the  film  so  dissolved.  I  have  used  this  method 
both  successfully  and  otherwise,  but  do  not  recommend  iU  It 
was  very  well  till  we  knew  of  a  better.  Gelatines  are  not  equally 
acted  on,  the  softer  kinds  yielding  too  freely.  The  harder  sorts 
are  more  tractable,  but  if  hardened  still  more  by  alum,  Uie 
softening  of  the  gelatine  ia  likely  to  proceed  but  slowlv,  and  then 
all  at  once  the  film  commences  to  come  away  rapidly,  so  that 
great  care  is  necesaai7  to  ensure  a  uniform  and  certain  result. 
If  a  heavy  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  plate  ^d&en 
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H  IB  desired  to  arrest  the  action  by  waahing  off  the  bleach,  the 
film  sometimes  gets  carried  away  more  in  one  part  tiian  another, 
and  even  in  holding  up  the  negative  to  watoh  the  progress  of 
ih»  operation,  there  is  a  liability  to  have  the  film  drip  off  in 
little  rivulets,  giving  streaky  marks.  A  fine  spray  from  a  rose 
should  be  used  for  washing.  Ozone  bleach  may  be  diluted  with 
about  6  or  8  parts  of  wator.  A  saturated  solution  of  cLloride  of 
lime  should  be  diluted  with  12  parts  of  water. 

The  methods  of  acting  on  the  silver  alone  are  many.  The 
metal  itself  may  be  disserved  away  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
a  portion  may  be  converted  into  diloride  (or  bromide),  and  dis- 
solved out  by  hypo  or  cyanide.  For  this  purpose  ozone  bleach 
with  chrome  alum  has  been  recommended  and  employed,  but  it 
possesses  no  advantages  oyer  other  chemicals  more  agreeable  to 
use. 

Some  metalff,  such  as  copper,  iron,  and  gold,  form  two  kinds 
of  chlorides  (and  bromides),  one  containing  more  chlorine  than 
the  other  ;  and  when  the  one  with  the  larger  quantity  of  haloid 
(that  is,  the  cupric^  ferric,  or  auric  chloride)  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  silver,  it  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  chlorine  to  the  silver, 
being  itself  converted  into  cuprous,  ferrous»  or  aureus  chloride. 
According  to  the  eztont  to  which  this  proceeds,  the  image 
becomes  changed  into  chloride,  and  therefore  soluble  when 
placed  in  the  fixing  solution.  An  alteration  in  colour  is  produced 
without  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  silver,  but  Uiia  would  pro- 
bably darken  if  left  in  the  film,  so  should  be  removed.  It  is 
desirable  to  wash  thoroughly  before  commencing  to  reduce,  in 
order  to  prevent  stains. 

Chloride  of  copper  or  cupric  chloride  is,  of  the  three,  perhaps 
the  best  to  use.  Gold  is  expensive.  Iron  is,  I  fancy,  more 
likely  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  the  negative  than  copper.  Five 
grains  of  lerrio  chloride  to  one  ounce  of  water  is  a  good  strength. 
A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  addition  has  been  recom- 
mended. It  may,  if  preferred,  be  mixed  with  the  alum  solution. 
If  any  pyro  stain  existai,  it  should  first  be  removed  with  add. 
The  solution  can  be  used  until  it  gets  weak,  and  thenstreng^ened 
or  thrown  away.  Ferric  oxalate,  as  you  are  aware,  is  also  used. 
Ito  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chloride.  Captain  Abney 
drew  attention  some  two  or  three  years  ago' to  the  fact  that  its 
presence  in  old  oxalate  developer  was  a  cause  of  thin  images, 
the  metallic  silver  being  attacked  as  soon  as  formed. 

Cupric  chloride  is  a  very  nice  reducer,  easy  and  clean  to  use. 
I  have  employed  it  for  some  time,  and  find  a  suiteble  strength 
to  be :  copper  sulphate  4  grains,  sodium  chloride  6  grains,  water 
1  ounce.  The  stock  solution  may,  if  preferred,  be  made  more 
concentrated  and  diluted  for  use.  If  a  good  quantity  is  kept  in 
the  dilute  state  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  some  time 
without  getting  weak.  When  it  is  thought  that  the  silver  has 
been  sufficiently  acted  on,  the  negative  is  washed  and  flowed  over 
with,  or  placed  in,  dean  hypo.  If  not  reduced  enough,  after 
washing  the  operation  should  be  repeated.  The  cuprous  chloride 
formed  is  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  is  easily  washed  out 
if  the  plate  is  dipped  into  weak  add  and  alum  after  the  hypo 
has  been  removcKl.  As  the  cuprous  salt  while  in  the  film  has  a 
alight  browmsh  tinge,  ito  removal  lowers  the  density  a  trifle 
more,  and  a  little  allowance  should  be  made  for  this.    With 

Sraetioe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  required  reduction, 
hould  the  solution  bv  any  chance  be  used  too  strong,  or,  from, 
unequal  wetting  of  the  plate  with  it,  the  negative  be  more 
affeetod  in  one  part  than  another,  the  plate  should  be  1^  in  till 
the  image  is  bleached  right  through,  and  then,  after  treating  with 
add  and  washing,  be  re-developed,  again  washed,  and  the  re- 
ducing begun  again.  If  washing  between  each  operation  is  not 
pretty  thorough,  stains  will  probably  make  their  appearance. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  an  exceedingly  easy,  dean,  and 
practical  me&od,  to  which  publidty  was  given  by  Mr.  Howard 
Farmer  in  the  Yeab-Book  for  1884. 

The  redudng  agent  is  f erridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  as  this 
can  be  mixed  with  hypo,  and  will  remain  dear  for  some  time,  we 
have  the  very  dedded  advantage  of  only  requiring  one  solution 
instead  of  two.  The  slight  uncertainty  which  always  existe 
where  redudng  consists  of  two  operations,  is  here  removed.  1 
had  been  experimenting  a  little  in  this  direction  last  year,  but 
on  the  appearance  of  "wr.  Farmer's  artide  found  some  one  else 
had  forestalled  me. 

Mr.  Spiller^s  modification  of  thechloride  of  copper  prooess,  pub- 
lished in  the  Tbab-Book  at  the  same  time,  was  an  attempt  to 
do  away  with  the  use  of  hypo  by  employing  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  alonj;  with  the dilonde  of  copper.  Inmy  hands 
the  itrepgth  Qt  capnQ.d4ori49  r^Qommwd^byhimia  too  great 


for  the  operation  to  be  well  under  control,  and  the  action  of  the 
sodiura  chloride  does  not  seem  to  keep  up  with  the  copper,  so 
that  the  image  gets  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  faster  than 
the  sodium  chloride  will  dissolve  it  out.  Posaibly  an  alteration 
of  the  proportions  might  give  satisfactory  resulte.  The  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  I  prefer  to  ose  rather  stronger  than  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Farmer,  viz.,  about  3  grains  to  1  ounce  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  hypo  ;  it  must  be  used  fresh.  The  negative  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  till  sufficiently  reduced,  then  well 
washed.  As  there  is  then  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  imparted  to 
the  film,  the  plate  may  be  dipped  in  add  and  alum  after 
previously  washing  it.  The  ease  and  certainty  of  this  process 
will  conmiend  it  to  all  who  try  it. 

The  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  potassium  found  in  old  oxalate 
developer  has  been  recommended  when  dissolved  in  water  with 
hypo.  This,  it  is  said,  wiU  keep.  As  it  does  not  appear  to 
possess  any  advantages  over  the  process  just  named,  and  as  those 
who  do  not  use  oxalate  developer  find  it  easier  to  obtain  the 
ferridcyanide  (red  pruasiate  of  potash)  than  thia  double  salt,  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessaiy  to  do  more  tiian  allude  to  it. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  alone  will  act  on  the  silver,  but  not 
quickly,  and  I  think  on  the  finer  details  most.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  a  solution  applied  to  the  plate.  Mr.  Henderson  has  tola 
us  that  it  may  be  better  employed  by  exposing  the  plate  face 
downwards  to  the  fumes  arising  from  a  strong  solution.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  success  is  that  the  film  must  be  thoroughly 
wet  right  through,  so  as  to  be  soft  and  easily  permeated  by  the 
fumes ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  negative  should  be  wiped 
free  from  drops  of  water,  otherwise  the  reduction  will  not  take 
place  uniformly. 

If  the  details  are  attended  to,  any  amount  of  reduction  can  be 
obtained,  as  the  negative  passed  round  shows.  The  strength  of 
the  cyanide  was  about  one  in  six  ;  distance  of  the  plate  from  the 
liquid  perhaps  |  to  }  inch.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  no  - 
cnange  observable ;  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  some  reduction ; 
in  one  and  a  quarter  hour,  a  considerable  lowering  of  density  had 
resulted.  Still  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  ferridcyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  hypo  method.  The  time  required  is  too  long  for  any- 
one to  stand  by  and  watch  it,  and  if  the  dish  is  pla^  on  one 
side  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  forgetting  it  till  tiie  action 
has  gone  just  a  Uttle  too  far,  whereaa  Mr.  Farmei's  process  is 
quick  or  dow  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  and 
quite  under  control.  It  is  therefore  equally  applicable  to  large 
or  small  plates.  In  using  the  plain  cyanide  it  is  advisable  to 
lift  the  plate  up  frequentiy,  as,  if  the  air  charged  with  cyanide 
fumes  remains  stetionary  for  long,  irregular  markings  might  be 
produced. 

Zoeal  jReduetion  ofBefuity. — When  the  dense  part  is  of  a  fair 
size,  a  good  way  is  to  flow  over  first  with  a  weak  solution  of  the 
chemical  employed,  and  then  to  pour  on  and  off  a  stronger  solu- 
tion, letting  the  liquid  impinge  on  the  place  where  most  reduc- 
tion is  needed.  When,  however,  the  too  intense  portion  is  of 
small  dimensions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hand  or  finger,  it  is  better  to 
partially  dry  the  negative,  so  that  the  liquid  shall  not  readily 
spread,  and  apply  with  a  brush,  keeping  the  outline  sharp.  A 
better  way  stQl  is  to  paint  carefully  with  a  toug^  varnish  round 
the  part  to  be  reduced,  and  when  it  has  hardened,  to  brush  over 
with  the  redudng  agent.  Unfortunately,  ordinary  spirit  vamidi 
has  a  tendency  to  split  up  when  wetted  with  water,  so  that  there 
is  danger  of  the  chemical  finding  ito  way  through  the  cracks,  and 
producing  markings  where  not  wanted.  For  tlus  reason  I  think 
a  thin  asphalt  or  turpentine  varnish  is  the  most  suiteble  to  use. 
After  the  plate  has  been  washed  and  dried,  the  surface  should 
be  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  spirit  or  turpentine,  and  varnished 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

SeUetive  Reduction, — Thinning  the  shadows  more  than  the  high 
lighte,  or  vice  versa.  The  building  up  of  the  image  in  devdop- 
ment  commences  at  the  surface,  and  proceeds  gradually  down 
through  the  film  ;  the  silver  forming  the  detail  in  the  hdf-tones 
and  shadows  therefore  lies  pretty  much  on  the  surface.  As  in 
most  redudng  processes  an  even  layer  of  silver  ia  attacked,  it 
follows  that  the  shadows  lose  proportionately  more  than  thdr 
share,  so  that  there  is  rarely  an^  oocadon  to  act  specially  on 
them.  It  may  happen,  however,  m  case  of  a  much  over-exposed 
and  over-devMoped  negative,  that  it  would  be  improved  oy  a 
littie  thinning  down  in  chiefly  the  shadows ;  such  a  negative 
would,  perhaps,  be  best  treated  by  reducing  it  altogether,  which 
would  of  course  leave  the  shadows  borer,  and  then  intensifying 
what  was  left  of  the  image. 

At  •  laeeting  of  this  Sode^  som9  Hfon  hut  »atumB|  at 
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which  I  was  not  present,  I  saw  by  the  report  that  a  disooflsion 
took  place  on  abrading  the  film  with  hard  powder  rubbed  on  with 
the  finger  or  a  stump.  If  any  present  have  tried  this  method, 
perhaps  they  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Cigar 
ash  appears  to  me  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  I  have  tried  it 
on  waste  negatives,  but  without  sufficient  success  to  warrant  me 
in  using  it  on  a  negaiiye  of  any  value. 

IntfinsiJUation  of  Negatives, — On  this  subject  I  have  less  to  say 
than  on  the  |»receding  one.  When  it  can  be  seen  while  develop- 
ing that  the  image  is  showing  on  the  back  of  the  plate  before  the 
details  are  out,  a  more  brilliant  print  will  be  obtained  if  the 
developer  is  washed  off  as  soon  as  sufficient  detail  appears,  and 
intensificatioxA  resorted  to,  than  if  it  is  attempted  to  get  printing 
density  by  allowing  the  plate  to  soak  till  it  has  acquired  enough 
pyro  stain  to  make  it  dense.  Granted  that  a  negative  is  to 
be  strengthened,  the  question  arises  what  shall  be  used.  There 
are  in  the  market  some  preparations,  the  composition  of  which 
has  not  been  made  public ;  these  I  shall  say  nothing  about. 
If  a  very  little  additional  density  is  needed  it  will  suffice,  after 
fixing,  to  dip  the  plate  in  fresh  hypo  solution  containing  about 
five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate  ;  this  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  stain  than  adeposit  on  the  silver  already  forming  the 
image^  so  does  not  impart  much  brilliancy,  but  is,  nevertherless, 
useful  at  times  when  the  negative  is  merely  thin,  but  not  over- 
exposed. Where  more  than  a  slight  increase  of  intensity  is  re- 
qiured  we  must  resort  to  other  methods,  of  which  we  have 
several  to  choose  from.  The  principal  qualities  desired  are 
permanence,  a  suitable  colour  for  retouching,  and  ease  of  applica- 
tion. Unfortunately  these  do  not  always  go  together.  The 
first — ^that  is,  permanence — is  nearly  always  wanted  for  any  kind 
of  work ;  the  second  is  immaterial  for  general  landscape  and 
an)hitectural  purposes,  copying,  Slo.,  but  for  portraiture  a  good 
colour  is  veiy  important. 

Silver  Inten»\fieat%on  has  always  been  recommended.  The 
chief  condition  necessary  to  success  is,  that  all  hypo  should  be 
thoroughly  removed  from  the  film.  It  does  not^  however,  follow 
{hat  all  makes  of  plates  are  equally  amenable  to  this  treatment. 
Those  which  have  a  matt  surface  take  the  silver  best,  and  some 
gelatines  are  much  less  liable  to  stain  than  others.  If  the  nega- 
tive is  not  filled  up  much  in  the  shadows,  and  possesses  proper 
gradation,  silver  intensification  is  certainly  to  be  recommended. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  though,  that,  since  the  sUver  is 
deposited  on  the  surface^  there  is  a  tendency  to  flatten  the  image, 
as  the  half-tones  receive  nearly  as  much  fresh  silver  as  the  high- 
lights. For  this  reason,  it  is  less  suitable  for  over-exposed,  flat 
nejAtives,  than  some  other  methods. 

Bleaching  the  negative  with  an  iron  or  copper  salt,  and  re- 
developing, has  been  recommended.  I  do  not  find  l^t,  after 
clearing  with  acid,  to  remove  discolouration  of  the  film  which  is 
produced,  there  is  much  increase  in  opacity.  Negatives  intensi- 
sed  with  uranium  salts  are,  I  believe,  found  to  get  denser  by 
keeping.  The  colour,  also^  is  objectionable  for  portraiture.  Two 
processes,  which  give  very  similar  results,  are  Monckhoven's,  and 
mercuric  chloride^  followed,  after  washing,  with  ammonia,  the 
negative  being  then  placed  in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  dilute  glycerine.  The 
oolour  with  either  of  these  is  a  nice  brownish  black.  I  have  here 
a  series  of  little  negatives  intensified  about  eighteen  months  ago 
by  various  intensifiers,  and,  as  fw  as  I  can  judge,  there  has  been 
no  deterioration  in  those  treated  by  the  two  methods  just 
named. 

These,  however,  will  not  always  impart  sufficient  density  to 
Tery  thin,  over-exposed  negatives.  For  these  there  is,  I  think, 
nothing  so  useful  as  bichloride  or  iodide  of  mercury,  followed, 
after  a  thorough  washing,  by  Schlippe's  salt.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend this  for  portraiture  where  it  can  be  avoided,  because  of  the 
reddish-yellow  colour,  which  renden  the  retouching  of  such 
negatives  a  matter  of  difficulty.  As  far  as  preserving  gradation 
and  being  under  control  go,  it  answers  every  purpose.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see,  some  little  time  bade,  m  the  **  Answera 
to  Correspondents  "  given  by  a  photographic  journal,  the  state- 
ment that  this  intensifier  was  only  suitable  for  line  work,  on 
account  of  the  great  density  produced.  Since  density  is  easily 
regulated  with  a  little  care  and  practice,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
exceedingly  thin  portrait  nogattves  (which,  of  course,  are  only 
obtained  now  and  again  throngh  accident)  and  for  general  out- 
door work  (on  which  retouching  is  not  usually  required),  and 
especially  tor  large  plates  on  wiiidi  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
rue  silver  or  mercury,  Sdilippe's  salt  may  form  a  BerviOMble  and 
pwm^e&t  inteittifier« 
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Lesson  XI. 
fN  the  last  lesson  we  gave  an  account  of  the  brightness  of 
an  image  without  regard  to  any  loss  by  the  reflections 
from  the  sorfaces.  This  loss  is  small,  bat  still  appreciable, 
it  beir'g  about  two  per  cent,  for  each  surface  when  the 
light  falls  on  it  perpendicularly,  and  increasing  rapidly  as 
the  angle  is  increased.  The  method  of  finding  the  ap- 
proximate radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  has  already 
been  given  in  one  of  the  earlier  lessons,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  reflected  image  of  a  point  of  light  could 
be  obtained  and  focussed  from  each  sarface  of  the  lenf. 
Now  where  there  is  reflection  there  must  of  necessity  be 
loss  of  tbe  light  transmitted  through  glass. 

If  a  simple  lens  be  held  opposite  a  candle,  and  the  light 
examined  by  an  eye-j^iece  or  focussing  glass,  the  faint 
images  of  the  flame  given  by  reflection  can  readily  be 
focussed.  A  reflection  of  a  candle-flame  from  the  sar- 
face is  the  example  of  what  takes  place  from  any  bright 
object,  and  we  shall  conseqaently  get  a  flare,  as  shown  in 
the  last  lesson.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the 
halation  seen  in  the  photographs  of  strongly-lighted 
windows  is  simply  due  to  reflection  from  the  back  of  the 
glass  plate,  and  that,  if  the  plate  is  backed,  so  that  no 
photographically  effective  rays  are  reflected,  such, 
halation  will  disappear.  This  is  partly  right  and  parUr 
wrong.  There  will  still  be  halation,  but  of  a  much 
diminished  intensity.  A  ffood  experiment  to  try  is,  to  wet 
a  ferrotype  plate  with  collodion,  and  try  what  effect  is  ob- 
tained when  photographing  a  well-illaminated  window 
from  the  inside  of  a  room.  If  the  exposure  be  prolonged, 
halation  will  be  there,  but  not  nearly  so  markedly  as  where 
a  glass  plate  is  used.  The  halation  that  is  found  is  due 
to  the  reflections. from  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  and  may 
be  called  flare. 

Cementing  Lenses, — In  previous  lessons  we  showed  how  it 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions, and  that  this  could  be  effected  by  the  use  of  two 
lenses  (or  more)  combined  together.  To  avoid  loss  of  lighf:, 
for  one  reason,  the  curvatures  in  most  single  and  doublet 
landscape  lenses  are  so  adjusted  that  the  concave  sar- 
face of  one  lens  is  the  same  as  the  convex  sarface  of  another. 
Thus  two  such  lenses  may  be  placed  together  so  as  to  have 
no  air  spac  e  bet w  een  th  em.  If  two  lenses  were  not  placed  in 
optical  contact  there  would  be  four  reflecting  surfaces,  and 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  light  amounting  to  nearly  8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  incident  light  If,  however,  the  lenses  are 
cemented  together  with  a  substance  of  fair  speoiflc  gravity 
ffor  the  amount  of  reflection  from  a  sarface  depends  on  the 
aifference  in  densities  of  the  glass  and  the  medium  with 
which  it  is  in  contact),  the  reflection  from  the  t^o  interior 
surfaces  of  the  glass  will  be  perfectly  negligible.  The 
ordinary  cement  used  is  Canada  balsam,  which  is  colour- 
less and  tenacious,  and  dries  hard.  We  may  here  state  that, 
if  a  lens  is  required  to  be  taken  to  pieces  after  being  ex- 
tracted from  its  cell,*  it  may  be  placed  in  cold  water  and 
gradually  warmed,  when  the  Oanada  balsam  will  melt,  and 
the  lenses  can  be  slipped  off  from  one  another.  The  balsam 
may  be  removed  with  turpentine,  and  a  final  wash  of  dilute 
ammonia.  For  our  own  part,  following  a  suggestion  of  a 
scientific  friend,  in  some  lenses  we  have  replac^  the  Canada 
balsam  by  castor  oil,  which  is  equally  effective  as  an  optical 
agent,  and  allows  the  lenses  to  be  separated  at  pleasure. 
Most  photographic  lenses  are  mounted  so  that  unless  a 
brass  rim  be  lifted  they  cannot  be  removed,  whilst  others 
are  only  held  in  position  by  a  screw. 

Testing  Lenses. — ^The  glass  of  which  a  lens  is  formed 
shonld  be  homogeneous  and  not  show  striss,  and  if  possible 
it  shoold,  when  examined  by  tbe  polariscope,  snow  no 
signs— or,  at  all  events,  very  little  signs— of  polarisation. 
Polarisation  means  diminution  of  light,  and  is  often  pro- 
duced  in  lenses  by  the  mount  pressing  unequally  on  the 
f  She  tons  applied  to  thotoassaowiithgUiiig  the  Icosi 
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lens.  Glass,  vihen  compressed,  always  exhibits  ibis  pheno- 
menon in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Small  bubbles,  slight 
Burface  scratches,  in  the  glass  are  not  detrimental,  except 
that  they  cause  a  slight  loss  of  light,  those  parts  in  which 
they  oconr  being  iDoperative  in  forming  the  image.  The 
glass  should  also  be  as  colourless  as  possible ;  a  greenish  tint 
is  almost  worse  than  a  violet  one;  a  pare  colourless  glass  is 
the  best  to  aim  at.  The  colour  of  a  lens  may  be  seen  by 
placing  it  on  white  paper,  and  comparing  the  tiut  seen 
through  the  lens  with  that  outside  it  To  test  it  for  its 
spherical  aberration,  the  plan  recommended  in  Lesson  YI. 
can  be  followed  for  a  single  lens,  and  for  a  double  lens  the 
diaphragm  may  be  so  cut  in  card  that  the  margin  of  liie  lens 
is  used  in  oue  case  and  the  centre  in  the  other,  and  then 
focussing  with  each. 

To  Test  a  Chromatic  Aberration, — A  newspaper  or  printed 
matter  pasted  on  a  card  may  be  employed.  This  should 
be  placed  at  a  distance  of  some  five  to  ten  times  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  and  at  an  angle  with  the  axis.  One 
portion  of  the  printed  matter  should  be  focussed  sharply 
▼isually  on  the  ground  glass.  A  plate  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  ground  glass,  and  a  photograph  taken.  If 
the  photograph  on  examination  shows  the  same  portion  of 
the  printed  matter  to  be  sharp  as  those  focussed  by  the 
eye,  the  visual  and  photographic  foci  may  be  considered 
coincident.  Now  photographic  plates  vary  in  com- 
position, and  it  might  well  be  that  some  slight  discrepancy 
win  show  itself  according  as  the  iodide  or  the  bromide  of 
silver  or  a  combination  of  both  are  used,  but  it  will  be  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  negligible  if  the  optician  has  made 
the  deviation  of  the  indigo  (G)  of  the  spectrum  to  coincide 
with  that  of  the  yellow  or  green  (between  D  and  E).  The 
reader  should  beware,  however,  if  a  want  of  coincidence 
be  found,  that  he  does  not  blame  his  lens  wrongfully  ;  if 
the  ground  glass  of  the  focussing  screen  and  the  surface  of 
the  plate  when  exposed  do  not  occupy  the  same  position, 
the  fault  will  be  with  the  camera-maker,  and  not  with  the 
optician.  If  a  piece  of  ground  glass  be  placed  in  the  dide 
(ground  surface  towar£  the  lens)  after  the  image  has 
been  sharply  focussed  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  the 
image  be  still  found  sharp,  then  the  camera  is  not  in  fault. 

The  Uses  of  the  Stoing-Sack  to  the  Camera. — ^The  use  of  a 
swing-front  to  a  caiAera,  and  also  of  the  swing-back,  have 
been  much  controverted  lit  times,  and  even  now,  in  France, 
the  use  of  neither  one  or  the  other  has  been  recognized  by 
most  oamera-oouiJLexs.  For  our  purpose,  we  shaO  suppose 
that  a  lens  may  be  represented  by  a  pinhole,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  non-distorting. 


Pjt^r:-::::: 


Ftq.  53. 

Lei  ABCDEFGH  be  a  window-frame,  B  F  and 
H  D  sash-bars,  and  let  F,  the  pinhole  which  stands  for  the 
lens,  be  about  the  same  level  as  the  bottom  of  the  window. 
Let  M  M  be  the  focussing-screen,  k  the  centre  of  it  Then, 
in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  the  window  in  the  screen,  the 
axis,  F  h^  of  the  lens  must  be  tilted,  and  be  in  the  same 
line  as  K,  the  centre  of  the  window.  The  fooussing-glass, 
MM,  will tiierefore be ttlted| supposnig no swxng-baok be 


used.  If  lines  be  drawn  through  P  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  window  on  to  the  screen,  we  get  a  figure  abode  f  ah. 
Now  it.  will  be  evident  on  inspection  that  A  0  is  further 
away  from  P  than  is  G  £,  and  that  therefore  a  c  will  be 
smaller  than  g  «,  and  the  image  of  the  window  will  there- 
fore not  be  rectangular,  but  the  top  of  the  panes  will  be 
narrower  in  the  image  than  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  This 
is  wliat  would  actuallv  appear  to  the  eye  if  it  were  always 
directed  towards  K ;  but  as  the  eye,  on  the  whole,  sees 
objects  in  a  vertical  jplane,  the  perspective  appears  false. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  apparent  falsity,  if  the  focussing- 
screen  be  tilted  till  it  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  imafi^e  of 
the  window  will  appear  rectangular,  and  not  distorted,  for 
then  the  distance  of  A  C  from  P  will  be  to  the  distance  of  ac 
from  ?  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  distance  E  G  from 
P  is  to  the  distance  e  g  from  P,  and  therefore  they  will 
be  equal.  This  was  only  one  particular  example  of  the 
use  of  the  swing-back,  but  any  other  case  equally  applies. 
It  should  therefore  be  recollected  that  in  order  to  prevent 
distortion  of  a  picture  with  a  non-distorting  lens,  the 
swing-back  of  the  camera  should  always  be  vertical 

Should  the  swing-back  be  tilted,  a  reference  to  previous 
figures  will  show  that  a  smaller  diaphragm  must  be  em- 
ployed than  if  the  focussing  screen  remains  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  Again,  that  part  of  the  picture 
nearest  to  the  camera  requires  a  longer  focus  than  the  part 
furthest  away  from  it;  now,  if  the  lens  be  pointed  up- 
wards, as  is  usually  the  case  when  any  tilt  has  to  be  given, 
the  part  of  the  focussing  screen  nearest  to  the  lens  is 
that  on  which  the  foreground  is  depicted.  In  most 
cameras  there  is  usually  a  rising-front,  and  by  raising 
it,  the  whole  image  is  raised  bodily ;  but  this  can  only  be 
employed  when  the  lens  contains  a  field  of  view  larger  than 
the  plate.  If  the  camera  can  be  kept  level — 1.6.,  the  axis  of 
the  lens  pointing  horizontally— and  the  whole  of  the  image 
included  by  using  the  rising-front,  then  the  swing-baok 
must  not  be  tilted,  and  there  wUl  be  no  distortion.  For 
focussing  an  architectural  subject,  our  advice  is  to  use  the 
rising-front  as  far  as  the  lens  will  cover  the  ^late,  and  then 
to  tilt  the  camera  and  use  the  swing-back.  The  student 
should  consult  the  figures  given  in  a  previous  lesson  on  the 
illumination  of  the  field,  to  see  what  effect  the  foreshorten- 
ing of  the  diaphragm  wiU  have  on  the  illumination  on  the 
tUted  screen. 


INTENSIFIOATION. 

BT  W.  N.  JAY, 

Aftbb  laying  an  under-exposed  plate  in  the  usual  bichloride  of 
mercury  solution  until  its  surface  attained  the  density  of 
city  milk,  I  washed  it  thoroughly.  «. 

Soda  takes  the  place  of  ammonia  in  the  pyro  developer — why 
should'nt  it  do  so  here  I  thought  1,  so  I  tried  the  effect  of  a  weak 
soda  bath  on  the  mercury-coated  plate,  and  after  leaving  it  in  the 
solution  for  a  few  minutes,  a  rich,  brown-toned  negative  was  the 
result.  A  number  of  experiments  led  me  to  think  a  strong 
solation  of  sulphi^^  of  scda  works  best^  producing  clear  bla£ 
tones  of  good  printing  quality.  I  hunted  up  a  number  of  my 
*'  first  attempts,"  and  by  the  above  method  saved  a  good  many  of 
them.  This  may  be  old  news  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers^ 
though  quite  new  and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  writer,  who 
thinks  it  is  worth  a  trial,  anyhow. — Fhiladclphia  Photographer, 


PROCESS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  IN  COLOURS. 

BT   J.   SHXBLOOK.* 

Ih  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  use  coloured  neqativet'^ihaJt  is, 
ordinary  negatives  which  have  been  hsBd-paintad  in  their  proper 
tints  with  tranroarent  colours. 

1st.  Take  a  piece  of  ordinary  sensitised  paper  and  wash  it  to 
remove  any  free  alver  nitrate. 

2nd.  Place  the  washed  paper  in  a  solution  of  proto-chloride 
of  tin,  and  expose  to  weak  light  until  the  silver  chloride  is  re« 
duced  to  sub-chloride,  and  the  paper  assumw  a  uniform  grey 
ocdour. 

*  ftMdte-tbs  Sbotooi^bio  Seotton  of  St.  Bslsnfs  AMoMlQillBC  tts 
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SroL  Float  the  paper  in  a  mixed  solution  of  cbromate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  dry  in  the  dark. 

The  paper  is  now  sensitiTe  to  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
and  by  printing  on  it  with  a  coloured  negative  the  colours  of  the 
negative  will  be  reproduced.  After  printing,  wash  with  cold 
water,  and  dry. 

[We  wish  we  could  hope  to  see  passable  reproductions  of  colour 
produced  by  such  a  method. — £d.  P.  N.] 


^0ljes. 


Bftther  more  than  four  months  are  iTaiUble  for  those  who 
may  intend  sending  piotnres  to  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition : 
the  25th  of  September  has  been  fixed  as  the  final  day  for 
receiTing  exhibits. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  view  bf  the  abolition  of 
their  offioe,  the  whole  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
Common  Coanoil  slionld  be  photographed,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  ''  In  Memoriam  "  piotare,  which  will  find  a  suitable 
resting  place  in  the  Guildhall  Library.  We  would  add 
that  this  work  should  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage, 
were  it  not  that  under  the  oiroumstanoes  the  task  would 
probably  be  too  sad  for  the  worthy  alderman  to  undertake. 


To  test  a  sample  of  varnish,  according  to  Herr  Gmndner, 
one  should  varnish  a  negative,  and  then  leiive  it  in  water. 


Mr.  Gill's  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  mapping  out  the 
heavens  by  photography  were  alluded  to  last  week,  and 
he  makes  the  following  observation  regarding  Mr. 
Common's  photograph  of  the  nebula  of  Orion,  which 
picture  was  issued  with  the  Naws  in  December  of  last  year. 
**  If  now  we  were  to  suppose  one  hundred  years  to  elapse, 
and  no  further  observation  of  the  nebula  of  Orion  to  be 
made  in  the  interval ;  if  in  some  extraordinary  way  all  pre- 
vious observations  were  lost,  but  that  astronomers  were 
offered  the  choice  of  recovering  this  photograph  of  Mr. 
Common's,  or  of  losing  it  and  preserving  all  the  previous 
observations  of  the  nebula  recorded  in  Professor  Holden's 
book— how  would  the  choice  lie?  I  venture  to  say  the 
decision  would  be— Give  us  Mr.  Common's  photograph." 


The  most  beautiful  and  rare  objeU  (fart  in  the  Fountaine 
Collection  were  photographed,  and  included  in  the  half- 
guinea  edition  of  the  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manson.  A  photographically-illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  Leigh  Court  Gallery  is  also  to  be  published  in  con- 
nection with  a  picture  sale,  and  the  sale  will  be  emphatic- 
ally the  picture  sale  of  the  season. 


Mr.  C.  Bay  Wood  shortly  proceeds  to  Switierland  to 
carry  out  some  experiments  on  solar  physics  ;  the  expedition 
being  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  the  Boyal  Society. 


The  main  object  is  to  secure  photographs  of  the  corona, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  working  on  the  lines  already  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Huggins  it  will  become  possible  to  secure  a 
comprehensiTe  senes  of  coronal  pictuiesi  and  |he  value  of  a 


regular  series  of  photographs  over  such  occasional  ones  as 
have  been  obtained  during  an  eclipse  will  be  apparent  to  alL 


Dr.  Huggin's  method  may  be  briefly  described  as  one 
depending  on  a  selective  filtration  of  the  light,  such  media 
as  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  blue  glass  being 
used  to  cut  off  the  intense  glare  of  the  direct  solar  rays. 
The  clear  atmosphere  of  a  high  station  in  Switzerland  will 
materially  conduce  to  the  production  of  useful  photographs. 


The  production  of  drawing  room  portraits  is  not  unlikely 
to  become  an  important  branch  of  work  with  the  fashion- 
able photographer,  and  in  Paris  we  understand  that  Piene 
Petit,  who  introduced  this  class  of  portrait  some  months 
since,  has  as  many  engagements  as  he  can  fill. 


As  an  excellent  excuse  for  not  seeing  visitors,  the  PkotO' 
graphie  a  Domicile  has  its  advantages ;  for  what  excuse  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  that  a  picture  is  being  taken  ? 


When  home  portraiture  in  the  drawing-room  is  under- 
taken, it  is  highly  important  to  be  provided  with  abundance 
of  white  screens  or  re fleotors,  and  for  convenience  and  porta- 
bility nothing  can  surpass  the  plain  white  paper  in  rolls 
as  sold  for  the  use  of  paper-hangers. 


Circumstances  may  render  it  necessary  not  only  to  lay  this 
white  paper  over  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment, but  to  cover  much  of  the  furniture,  and  attach  it  to 
the  walls  with  drawing-pins. 


Old  newspapers,  however,  make  a  fair  substitute  for  the 
plain  paper,  as  the  jf  roportion  actually  covered  with  printing 
ink  is  really  very  small.  Many  photographers  would  be 
surprised  to  see  the  improvement  as  regards  lighting  which 
may  occasionally  be  realized  by  laying  a  few  newspapers 
on  the  floor  between  the  camera  and  the  model. 


Some  weeks  since  we  alluded  to  the  "  Baby  Competi- 
tion," initiated  by  a  reckless  contemporary,  which  under- 
took to  adjudicate  on  the  relative  charms  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  infants  of  its  subscribers.  A  New  York 
paper  has  just  carried  the  competition  coupon  notion  to 
yet  lower  depths,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  moat 
beautifully  ugly  pug-dog.  The  canine  photographs,  or 
« dog-cartes"  as  the  editor  calls  them,  are  pouring  in. 

The  mucilagenous  seeds  of  the  FisyUium  yield,  according 
to  Di.  Liesegang  (p.  395),  a  sislng  material  which  is  of 
especial  value  in  treating  collodio-cfaloride  prints.  The 
mucilage  of  the  seeds  in  question  is  largely  used  in  France 
and  Germany  as  a  stiffening  material  for  muslin  and  other 
fabrics ;  and,  indeed,  this  use  of  the  seed  is  not  new,  as  we 
believe  that  Dicscorides  refers  to  something  of  the  kind. 


Mr.  John  B.  Jackson^  of  the  Kew  Museum,  is  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  following  information  bearing  on 
Dr.  Liesegang's  suggestion  to  use  the  mudlage  of  the 
Psyllium  seeds.  He  says  :—'*  Their  mucilaginoas  pro- 
perty is  common  to  many  species  of  the  PlantaffOf  aotaUy 
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the  Indian  one,  Pianiago  hpaghula,  a  few  seeds  of  which 
I  endoee.  You  will  see  by  pnttiDg  them  into  water  that 
they  prodace  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage.  They  are  used 
medicinally,  and  if  such  a  sizing  material  for  paper  is 
really  a  desideratum,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  employ 
these  spogel  seeds,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  water." 


A  photographic  portrait  is  often  used  to  give  an  air  of 
truth  to  a  story,  and  the  sham  deteotiye  who  recently 
obtained  goods  from  the  Dover  tradesmen  by  showing  a 
carte-de-visite,  and  saying  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  dyna- 
miter for  whom  he  was  looking,  may  well  think  highly 
of  the  camera  as  an  exponent  of  truth. 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition,  held  in 
August  last,  were  8,137  francs.  This  sum  includes  a  sub- 
sidy of  500  francs  from  the  city  authorities,  and  half  as 
much  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  So  evenly  were 
expenses  balanced  against  receipts,  that  only  121  francs 
remain  over  to  go  in  the  general  fund. 


The  Alheneum  asks,  apropos  of  a  paper  by  a  young  lady 
^'  On  the  Blastophore  of  the  Newt,^'  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  «  Is  it  a  sign  of  the  times  ?  "  If  so,  it 
may  not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  ladies  rising  at  our 
societies,  and  gravely  diaonssing  the  merits  of  ruby  versus 
green  glass,  or  laying  down  the  law  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  fading  of  silver  prints.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
masculine  photographers  do  or  do  not  derive  comfort  from 
the  fiot  that  at  present  lady  photographers  are  few  and  far 
between.  There  is  an  average  of  about  three  at  the  monthly 
meetin[;s  of  the  Photographic  Society.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  increase.  The  mailpulation  of  gela- 
tine plates  is  not  so  <'  messy  "  as  collodion,  and,  this  great 
objection  removed,  we  may  expect  to  see  ladies  invading  the 
pbotographio  profession  as  they  have  invaded  almost  every 
other. 


A  correspondent  wants  to  know  what  he  is  to  do  with  his 
spoilt  gelatine  plates,  of  which  a  large  stock— from  various 
sources  of  failure,  many  of  sitters,  bad  expression,  over-  and 
nnder-expoBure  &o.— has  accumulated.  As  he  does  not 
make  his  own  emulsion  he  cannot  utilise  them  as  in  the 
collodion  days :  what  is  to  be  done?  Will  the  makers  buy 
them  back  at  a  reduction  ? 


Few  photographers  care  to  treat  an  unpromising  sitter  as 
Bejlander  treated  a  lady  of  title  who  visited  his  studio.  '*  I 
will  not  take  her,  oh  I  she  is  ugly ; "  exclaimed  the  artist,  as 
he  left  the  studio,  trusting  to  others  to  explain  matters. 


When  Bejlander  was  down  with  his  last  illness,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  a  photographic  stock  house,  with  a 
note  to  say  that  unless  payment  of  an  account  was  made  by 
a  certain  time^  legal  proceedings  would  be  taken. 


'*  Bring  the  camera  t  **  said  Bejlander  ;  and  a  wonderful 
pictare  was  taken  of  him  as  he  sat  up  in  bed  with  bared 
breasti  disordered  hair,  and  the  mark  of  the  hand  of  death 


upon  him.  Shortly  before  his  last  hour  the  picture  was 
sent  with  the  message,  '*Take  your  pound  of  flesh  fiom 
thati'' 


Not  many  have  seen  that  picture,  but  those  who  have  seen 
it  are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Indeed,  we  only  know  of  one 
copy  in  existence,  and  time  has  told  upon  that. 

The  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  Dinatillo  on  the  high  altar 
of  the  Church  of  the  Santo  at  Padua,  have  always  been  the 
despair  of  photographer?.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  colour  of  the  bronzas,  some  are  situated  so 
high  as  to  be  practicably  unattainable,  while  others  are  so 
low  that  it  is  necessary  to  sit  on  the  ground  so  as  to  view 
them  in  their  true  perspective.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  has,  with  much  trouble  and 
at  a  great  expense,  overcome  the  obstacles  by  taking 
mouldings  of  the  compositions  in  plaster  of  Paris  and 
photographing  the  casts.  Tvrenty-five  photo-gravures  have 
now  been  issued,  and  are  spoken  of  as  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired. 


The  Prefect  of  the  St  Petersburg  Police  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  do  a  thing  too  much,  may  be  worse 
than  not  doing  it  at  alL  And  this  is  his  reason :  some 
time  since,  a  certain  Nihilist  being  *<  wanted,*'  the  Prefect 
sent  round  to  every  police  bureau  in  the  Empire  not  one 
photograph  merely  of  the  desiderated  man,  but  six  carUs, 
each  showing  him  in  a  different  position,  and  eagerly 
awaited  the  result.  He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  received  a  communication 
from  the  superintendent  of  a  distant  station  far  away  in 
the  wilds  of  Trans-Ctfucasia:— "  Tour  Excellency,"  it  ran, 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  already  caused 
to  be  arrested  four  of  the  atrocious  criminals  whose  por- 
traits you  recently  sent,  and  from  information  received| 
confidently  hope  to  capture  the  other  two  very  shortly.— 
I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  well-known  proverb  that 
deprecates  the  placing  of  a  cart  before  a  horse.  The 
St  Petersburg  Prefect  of  Police,  though,  has  reason  to 
wish  he  had  not  placed  his  car^— at  least  six  of  them— 
before  a  donkey. 

<*  The  lime-light  operations  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  were 
carried  on  by  incompetent  men,  and  in  an  unfit  place 
under  the  stage."  Such  is  the  appendix  to  the  jury's  ver- 
dict on  the  recent  fatal  accident.  As  fearful  consequences 
might  follow  an  explosion  in  a  crowded  theatre,  the 
arrangements  might  well  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  and  responsible  person. 

The  problem  of  directly  separating  oxygen  from  the  air 
may  perhaps  be  sol? ed  by  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  red  hot  silver ;  that  of  allowing 
oxygen  to  steadily  filter  through  it  Those  who  have 
worked  with  silvei  in  the  furnace  know  what  beautiful  fern- 
like  growths  are  sometimes  thrown  up  as  the  metal 
solidifies,  and  a  part  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  suddenly 
escapes  from  the  half  fluid  metal. 
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Photographers  haye  been  8o  often  reproached  for  distort- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  of  their  sitters,  especially  when  the 
pictare  is  of  a  size  larger  than  a  whole-plate,  and  with 
obliterating  the  eyes  or  giving  them  a  washed-out  look,  that 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  the  Aihenoeum  last  week  say- 
ing that  <'  one  of  onr  magnificently- paid  portrait  painters 
▼ouchaafes  to  produce  faces  with  only  one  eye  fairly  drawn, 
and  with  legs  not  drawn  at  all."  After  this,  photographers 
have  a  right  to  ask  painters  who  are  criticising  camera  pic- 
tures to  look  at  home. 


A  curious  instance  of  an  artist-painter  working  at  a 
weekly  salary  was  brought  to  light  at  the  Nottingham 
County  Court  this  week.  Mr.  John  Holland,  who  is 
known  as  a  rising  artist,  received  a  contract  sum  of  about 
j&5  per  week  for  all  the  pictures  he  painted,  the  employer 
being  a  publican  in  the  town.  One  can  see  the  possibility 
of  a  curious  copyright  dispute  arising  out  of  such  an 
agreement.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Nottage  v.  Jackson,  a 
question  might  arise  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  the  pic- 
tures^master  or  servant  ? 


The  camera  and  camera-legs  on  the  river  terrace  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  have  so  often  puzaled  the 
passengers  on  the  penny  steamers,  would  appear  to  be  kept 
in  readiness  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  distinguished 
visitors.  King  Tewhaio,  we  are  told,  was  the  latest  sitter. 
Bat  what  becomes  of  the  photographs,  and  who  pays  the 
photographer  ?    Is  he  an  officer  of  the  House  ? 


A  West  of  England  photographer,  with  a  speciality  for 
baby  portraiture,  guarantees,  not  a  speaking  likeneM,  but 
1^  *<  crying  '*  one  1 
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ApplioationB  for  Iiotters  Patent. 

8771.  HiNBT  JosBFH  Shawoboss,  Office  for  Patents,  6,  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool,  Lancashire,  ^ushelor  of 'Engineering,  for 
«( Improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  subsequent  treatment 
of  sensitive  paper  for  copying  drawings,  documents  written  on 
one  side,  and  the  like,  oy  j^otography." — Dated  10th  June, 
1884. 

8852.  Fbedsbiok  Woodwabd  Branson,  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  for  "  Improyements  in  Uie  means  for 
uncapping  and  capping  the  lenses  of  photographic  apparatus." 
—-Dated  nth  June,  1881 

9026.  Hembt  Gardnbb,  166,  Fleet  Street,  London,  Patent 
Agent,  for  "  Improvements  for  producing  from  photographic 
negatiyes,  blocks  or  plates  suitable  for  tjrpographic  surface 
printing." — ^A  communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  George 
Sutherland,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Journalist. — ^Dated  16th 

.   June,  1884. 

Si>eoifioationB  Pablished  dtiring  the  Week. 
6154.  JosxPH  Bbowv,  of  48,  Halsey  Street,  Gadogan  Square^ 
Chelsea,  Gentleman,  "  Improvements  in  the  meth<Sl  of  obtain- 
ing incised  or  raised  designs  or  patterns  on  the  flat  or  other 
surfaces  of  steel,  iron,  copper,  brass,  zinc,  bronze,  or  the  more 
precious  metals,  for  printmg,  stamping,  engraving,  and  for 
ornamental  purposes." — Proviiional  Froteetion  only. 
In  carrying  out  my  inyention  the  improved  process  is  as 
follows :— I  take  a  hand  drawing,  print,  or  engraying  from  which 
I  obtain  an  engraved  plate  in  one  or  more  sizes,  by  any  of  the 
•well-known  or  ordinary  methods  Mther  by  photography,  Utho- 
graphyi  or  copper  plate ;  from  this  plate  or  printing  snrfiioe  1 


obtam  an  impression  in  a  bituminous,  asphalium,  or  remnous 
yamish  or  material  snffieiently  strong  to  be  acid  resisting ;  I  then 
take  this  print  in  bitominous  or  other  yamish  and  transfer  it^  by 
slight  pressure,  on  to  the  surface  on  which  I  intend  the  drawing 
to  be  reproduced  ;  the  paper  being  remoyed  leaves  me  the  im- 
pression in  the  bituminous  ink  or  vamish  perfectly  intact  on  the 
plate ;  I  then  proceed  to  protect  those  parts  not  forming  the  design 
with  a  waK  or  other  protectiye  vamiBh,  and  the  print  thus  trans- 
ferred  to  the  plate  is  then  pently  sprinkled  with  bituminous 
powder,  should  the  case  require  it.  The  plate  or  metal  surface 
m  its  thin  condition  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  acids,  or  an 
electric  battery,  or  any  well-known  mordant  until  such  parts  nn* 
protected  by  the  bituminous  yamish  are  acted  upon  until  the  re- 
quired depth  is  obtained.  This  process  particularly  applies  to  the 
production  of  plates  for  pottery  printing  purposes,  calico  or  other 
textile  printing,  Ihe  production  of  cloisonne  or  mosaic  work  in 
enamels,  for  the  preparation  of  dies  for  metal  and  paper  printing 
and  stamping,  for  leather  stamping,  and  for  obtaining  designs  on 
any  other  metal  aboye  referred  to.  Also  for  obtaining  designs  on 
cylindrical  rollers  either  for  repeated  patterns  or  otherwise,  as  well 
as  for  producing  raised  type  printing  blocks.  In  cases  where  the 
pattern  repeats  itself  I  build  up,  as  it  were,  or  repeat  it  by  multipli- 
cation to  any  extent  required^ 

5824.  JoSBFH  Julius  Saohs,  of  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street, 
in  the  city  of  London,  for  "  Improyements  in  or  connected 
'  with  the  production  of  surfaces  for  printing,  embossing,  or 
omamental  purposes." 

My  inyention  has  for  one  of  its  objects  to  produce  repro- 
ductions from  photographs,  drawings,  paintings  or  the  Hke^  in 
which  reproductions  are  obtained  of  the  half-tones,  f  uU  tonee^  and 
lights  and  shades,  so  as  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
original.  In  order  to  effect  this  it  is  necessary  to  print  from  the 
original,  or  a  truisparent  reproduction  of  the  same,  upon  a  sensi- 
tive ground — such  as  one  of  chrome  gelatine— with  the  inter- 
position of  a  transparent  medium,  upon  which  is  made  a  number 
of  fine  dots,  or  a  grain .  This  grained  or  dotted  medium  it  has 
been  proposed  to  obtain  by  means  of  prints  from  suzfaoes  which 
haye  been  lined  or  "  cross  hatched  "  by  hand  and  in  other  ways^ 
but  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  resuta 
by  these  means.  According  to  my  invention,  I  obtain  a  dotted 
or  transparent  medium  as  follows :— * 

I  take  a  metal  roller  or  other  surface  of  metal  or  hard  material, 
and  I  submit  it  to  the  action  of  the  impact  or  hard  partidee 
such  as  is  obtained  by  the  projection  of  sand  propelled  by  a 
blast  against  the  said  surface.    I  thuf^btain  a  grained  mutaoo 
of  a  degree  of  fineness  in  aooordanoe^with  the  fineness  of  the 
hard  particles  employed.    I  then  roll  over  the  surface  thus  ob- 
tained, or  cover  it  with  ink  or  an  opaque  substance^  and  I  take 
an  impression  therefrom  upon  a  truisparent  medium  —such,  for 
example,  as  upon  paper  or  the  like,  prepared  as  described  in  the 
specification  of  my  Letters  Patent,  No.  8948,  dated  14th  August^ 
1883.    I  take  the  transparent  medium  thus  covered  with  an 
opaque  grain,  and  I  cover  it  over  or  place  it  upon  the  photograph, 
drawing,  painting,  or  original  to  be  copied,  and  then  place  these 
together  oyer  a  sensitised  layer,  such  as  chrome  gelatine,  whidi 
wUl  become  hardened  on  exposure  to  light,  and  I  thus  obtain  by 
the  light  passing  through  the  grained  surface  and  the  photo- 
graph, drawing,  painting,  or  the  like,  a  reproduetion  of  the  same 
upon  the  sensitive  layer  which,  when  it  is  upon  or  has  beeia 
transferred  to  a  roller  or  other  surface^  and  tnis  is  treated  and 
etched  according  to  any  suitable  process  (such,  for  example,  aa 
is  expbuned  in  the  specification  of  my  prior  patent,  No.  26^ 
dated  tiie  2l8t  Januaij,  1881],  will  give  a  printing  or  emboenng 
surface  from  which  impressions  can  be  taken  resembling  the 
original.    For  the  purpose  of  the  transfer  to  the  roller  or  other 
surface,  the  sensitive  layer  may  before  exposure  be  covered  with 
a  film  of  asphaltum  or  other  suitable  resist.    The  grained  print 
or  reproduction  from  the  surface  treated  by  the  sand  blast  may 
be  obtained  by  direct  printing  upon  a  transparent  medium,  or 
by  any  suitable  direct  or  indirect  process  ef  transfer,  or  it  may 
be  pnnted  directiy  upon  the  photograph,  drawing,  painting, 
or  the  like,  without  the  interyention  of  a  special  transparent 
medium.     In  order  to  give  a  colour-holding   surface  to  the 
design  eventually  produced  upon  the  roller  or  other  surlaee,  I 
may  treat  the  same  (after  it  has  been  etched  in  the  etching  bath) 
with  the  sand  blast  so  as  to  give  a  roughened  surface  to  the 
sunk  parts,  the  raised  parts  being  protected  by  the  original,  or  a 
special  resist  or  covering. 

A  further  object  of  my  invention  is  to  obtain  ornamental  effecta 
uponmetal  Bufaoes  to  resemble  inlaid  woris.   AooordiBgtothis 
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part  of  my  invention,  1  take  a  metal  surface,  and  I  ronghen  it  by 
snbmiflsion  to  Uie  sand  blast  or  tbe  impact  of  hard  particles,  and 
I  then  coTer  it  with  a  sensitive  layer,  which  I  expose  to  the  action 
of  light  beneath  the  negative  or  design  to  be  reproduced,  whereby 
the  parts  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  are  hardened.  I  then  roll 
over  or  cover  the  sensitive  film  thas  treated,  with  a  resist  or  ink, 
which  adheres  to  the  hardened  parts  of  the  sensitive  layer,  bat 
not  to  the  nnhardened  parts,  which  latter  may  be  then  removed 
by  washing  or  in  any  snitable  way,  leaving  the  metal  at  these 
parts  exposed.  A  metal  preferably  of  another  colonr  or  kind 
may  then  be  deposited  by  electro -deposition  npon  the  exposed 
parts,  and  then,  on  removing  the  resist  and  hardened  gelatine 
from  the  other  parts,  the  metal  surface  will  have  the  appearance 
of  inlaid  work.  Instead  of  the  process  of  electro-deposition,  I 
may  bite  into  or  throagh  the  metal  at  the  exposed  parts,  whereby 
I  obtain  perforated  ornamental  metal  work  resembling  lace 
patterns  or  other  designs,  which  give  very  beautiful  effects  when 
used  for  decorative  purposes.  In  the  procew  wherein  electro- 
deposition  is  used,  the  metal  at  the  exposed  parts  may,  before 
undergoing  the  process  of  electro-deposition,  be  again  submitted 
to  the  sand  blast  to  give  different  grains  for  the  design  and  the 
gronnd.  What  I  consider  to  be  novel  and  original,  and  there- 
fore daim  as  the  invention  secured  to  me  by  the  hereinbefore  in 
part  recited  Letters  Patent,  is  :— 

First.  In  the  production  of  rollers  or  surfaces  for  printing  or 
embossing  purposes,  obtaining  by  means  of  the  sand  blast,  or  the 
impact  of  hard  particles,  a  surface  from  which  a  dotted  or  grained 
medium  is  produced,  which  is  placed,  together  with  a  photograph, 
drawing,  painting,  or  the  like,  upon  a  sensitive  layer  or  material, 
which  IS  upon,  or  is  afterwards  transferred  to,  the  roller  or  surface 
to  be  etched,  and  afterwards  treating  and  etching  the  said  roller 
or  surface  aU  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore 
described. 

Second.  In  the  production  of  rollers  or  surfaces  for  printing 
pwposes,  obtaining  a  colour-holding  surface  by  submittmg  the 
aaid  rollers  or  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  sand-blast  or  the  impact 
of  hard  particles  after  the  design  has  been  etched  or  produced  on 
the  said  rollers  or  surfaces,  anl  whilst  the  parts  which  are  not  to 
hold  colour  are  protected  by  a  material  or  substance  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  said  sand-blast  or  impact  substantially 
as  hereinbefore  described. 

Third.  Obtaining  ornamental  work  by  first  ronghening  or 
graining  a  metallic  surface  by  the  sand  blast  or  the  impact  of  hard 
particles,  then  covering  it  with  a  sensitive  layer  and  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  light  beneath  the  negative  or  design  to  be  reproduced, 
then  rolling  over  or  covering  the  same  with  a  resist  or  ink,. and 
then  removing  the  soluble  parts  of  the  sensitive  layer,  and  after- 
wards aabmittin^  the  exposed  parts  to  a  process  of  electro-deposi- 
tion, or  of  etchinff  or  biting  through,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
submitting  the  said  exposed  parts  agam  to  the  action  of  the  sand 
blast,  or  ue  impact  of  hard  particles,  and  afterwards  to  a  process 
of  eleotro  deposition,  all  substantially  as  and  hereinbefore  described. 


PROTECTING  THE  SURFACE  OF  COLLODIO- 
CHLORIDE  PRINTS  WITH  EXTRACT  OF  THE 
SEEDS  OF  THE  PSYLLIUM. 

BT  DR.  LlSSEQANa. 

In  a  fonaer  communication  I  recommended  my  readers  to 
BOtk  ike  washed  collodio-ohloride  prints  in  an  ammoniaoal 
volatioa  of  bleached  lac,  which  imparts  to  them  a  very 
hard  surface,  like  that  of  albamen  prints.  As,  however, 
this  solatioD  is  not  easy  to  prepare,  and  as  it  changes 
through  the  evaporation  of  ammonia,  I  have  tried  to  find 
out  another  mediam,  and  1  think  the  best  of  all  I  experi- 
mented with  is  an  extract  of  the  seeds  of  the  Plantago 
PsyUiwn,  A  convenient  qoantitj  of  the  seeds  is  covered 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volame  of  cold  water,  and  after 
macerating  for  a  day,  with  occasional  stirring,  the  liqnid 
extract  is  filtered,  a  small  quantity  of  methylated  spirits 
being  now  added.  Those  who  prefer  to  meant  the  prints 
when  dry,  may  add  a  little  glycerine.  After  washing,  the 
prints  are  soaked  in  this  fioid  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
dried. 

Even  prints  made  on  paper  prepared  with  solable  gela- 
tine majTi  after  Uiis  bath,  be  treated  like  ordinaiy  albamen 
prints  without  the  collodion  film,  cracking. 


If  it  is  desired  to  give  the  prints  a  coating  of  varnish,  I 
find  a  solution  of  one  poand  of  copal  in  two  poands  of 
linseed  oil  gives  a  splendid  and  most  resisting  covering  if 
applied  by  a  pad  of  cotton  or  a  brush. 

Prints  treated  in  this  way  may  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent — neither  lieht,  nor  air,  nor  humidity  having  the  least 
influence  upon  them. 


ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

BT  W.  B.  DXBENHAM.* 

Takikq  the  average  of  three  observers,  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
tance at  which  printing  could  be  read  with  light  passing  through 
green  supplement  was  within  a  trifle  of  half  that  reqmred  when 
the  cobalt  was  used.  This  indicates  a  supeiior  power  of  illumi- 
nation of  between  three  and  four.  I  have  here  a  printing-frame, 
containing  strips  of  the  same  green  and  cobalt  glasses,  each  in 
union  with  the  same  stained  red.  1  will  now  expose  a  plate 
behind  these  to  the  light,  and  develop  together.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  red  and  blue  yield  a  powerful  image,  whilst  the  red 
and  green  give  only  a  trace.  As  a  supplement  to  stained  red 
glass,  therefore,  the  green  allows  three  or  four  times  as  much 
working  light  to  pass,  and  gives  much  more  protection  to  the 
plate  than  the  cobalr.  The  cobalt,  in  fact,  acts  by  cutting  off 
the  useful  yellow  illuminating  power,  and  renders  the  red 
deeper  than  before ;  whilst  the  green,  by  allowing  the  yellow 
rays  to  pass  (and  remember  that  the  so-called  stained  red  is 
really  an  accumulation  of  a  yeUow  transmitting  medium),  acts 
by  cutting  off  some  of  the  red,  and  restoring  a  yellow  character 
to  the  light.  How  much  of  the  additionid  protection  afforded 
by  the  green  glass  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  red,  and  how 
much  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  other  epd  of  the  spectrum,  it  Is 
not  necessary  now  to  decide.  I  should  ti>ink«  however,  that  in 
addition  to  the  greater  safetv  and  the  more  luminosity,  almost 
everyone  would  prefer,  as  lees  disagreeable  to  work  by,  the 
yellowish  light  with  the  green  supplement,  to  the  crimson  with 
the  cobalt. 

As  a  method  of  working  independent  of  coloured  screens^ 
it  has  been  recommended  as  a  good  working  method  to  em- 
ploy the  comparatively  white  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  taking 
care  to  allow  no  rays  to  fall  direct  upon  the  plate,  but  to  use  only 
the  light  reflected  from  the  ceiling  and  vraUs  of  the  apartment. 
Those  to  whom  any  coloured  light  is  offensive  or  objection- 
able, may  be  glad  to  know  of  a  method  by  which  they  can  use 
a  light  of  the  same  apparent  character  as  the  bare  candlelight^ 
but  of  much  greater  safety.  Here  is  a  lantern  containing  two 
paraffin  lamps,  one  furnished  with  stained  red,  and  the  other 
with  a  green  glass.  By  allowing  the  light  from  these  to  fsll 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard,  and  stretching  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  in  front,  a  light  is  produced  which  is  quite  as  white  as 
that  given  by  one  of  the  lamps  when  used  with  no  coloured  glass, 
and  Dluminating  the  card  in  the  same  manner,  and  turned  to 
such  a  height  as  to  give  equal  illumination  at  a  given  distanoo 
from  the  screen.  Mr.  W.  &.  Burton,  who  kindly  assisted  me  in 
making  this  experiment  by  taking  the  reading  distance,  and 
exposing  the  plate  at  that  same  distance,  considered,  indeed,  that 
the  composite  white  light  was  in  this  case  decidedly  the  whiter, 
less  yellowish  of  the  two. 

I  will  show  you  both,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  him. 
On  developing  the  plate  we  found  much  lees  image  on  the  plate 
exposed  to  the  composite  white  light  than  on  the  other,  and  this^ 
indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  as  botii  glasses  used  out  off  the  violet 
and  ultra-riolet  rays,  the  most  povrarful  photographic  portion  of 
the  spectrum.  I  do  not  recommend  this  light  for  absolute 
saftey,  but  upon  a  sensitive  plate  an  exposure  full  square  to  the 
light  for  a  minute  at  a  distance  at  which  small  print  oould  be 
read,  gave  the  merest  trace  of  a  mark,  such  as  would  not  be 
reoogmzed  as  fogging  if  there  were  no  sharp  edge  to  mark  it. 
Now,  there  is  never  an^  neoesaity  for  giving  a  plate  so  much 
exposure  to  the  developing  light  as  this  is  equivalent  tO|  and 
those  who  are  particularly  sensitive  to  coloured  lij|;ht  may,  bjr 
ludng  obvious  precations,  safely  work  with  a  light  of  this 
desoriptioD* 

Fiom  the  experiment  described  with  the  ruby,  the  stained  red, 
and  the  canary  medium,  the  latter  shows  the  most  protective 
power;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  transmits  leas  luminosity. 

Oontiaued  tnm  page  Z76» 
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Whm  ItMM  oondilion*  tn  eqatliMd,  the  compantiTa  ruulte 
•how  Ui«  leut  utety  for  Qm  ruby ;  with  the  other  two  Uiey  ire 
■bout  cqiul. 

With  rub;  gU>n,  m  atatad  a  week  or  two  back  by  Ur.  A. 
Priogle,  in  desoribinK  the  work  of  a  eorb  at  committee  of 
inTeiUgation  of  well-liDown  photognpherE  ia  the  North,  the 
remit  wu  lluit  cuuty  medium  ihoweil  leea  actinio  effect  then 
mbj  gUu  in  proportion  to  its  luminoaity.  That  stained  red, 
Mid  ■  yellow  material,  like  canary  medium,  should  be  about 
equal,  u  only  what  might  be  expected  from  the  oonaideration 
that  Btiinad  red  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  an  aocumulation  of 
yellow,  and  yellow  light  paaaes  uisely  throu^  it.  To  compare 
red  Vgbt  wiui  yellow  lights  a  mediom  of  true  red  colour  should 
he  uaed,  and  then  Uie  eipeiiment  oomaa  out  in  favour  of  the 
yellow  medium.  There  ia  another  coniideration  which  alio  tells 
in  favour  of  the  yellow.  The  plates  we  use,  and  to  eee  which 
we  reqmre  the  illumination  of  ourdark-roome,  are  of  a  greeniah- 
yellow,  and  the  reading  testa,  to  be  accurate  tor  the  work,  should 
hare  been  on  paper  of  a  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  pUte. 
These  testa  were,  however,  made  on  ordinary  printed  matter, 
and  when — with  the  only  obaerveis  with  whom  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying,  Mr.  J.  Cadett^  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginahaw 
— a  gelatine  plate  with  writing  upon  it  was  substituted  for  the 


writing  could  be  deciphered. 

If  the  balance  of  photognptiio  tnd  luminous  eSect  of  yellow 
utd  red  Ught  were  equal,  we  should  choose  the  former,  on  account 
of  its  cooler,  leas  irritating  ohataoter,  and  the  compaiaUve 
absence  of  feeling  of  strain  or  fatigue,  which  most  people,  at  all 
events,  feel  whm  compelled  to  pass  any  length  of  tune  in  one  as 
oompered  with  the  other.  When  we  sdd  t^  this  fact  the  eon  - 
sideration  that  it  is  probable  that  some  are  now  permanently  and 
hopdessly  injariiig  their  eyesi^tin  the  employment  of  dry-plate 
mannfaoCurera,  and  of  busy  photographers,  1  think  great  re- 
sponaibility  rests  upon  those  who  would  atiive  to  perpetuate  the 
present  st«te  of  thingi. 

The  following  propoe 
as  eeUblished :— That 
to  different  colours  stated  to  exiat  in  the  two  substances,  bromid'e 
ot  diver  in  gelaiine,  aad  the  ordinary  bromo-iodide  luth  plates, 
does  not  so  exist ;  and  that  therefore  the  difference  ia  the  colour 
ot  the  Uljminatiug  msdiuol  said  tu  be  required  is  a  mistake. 
That  yellow  light  gives  more  luminoaitj  in  proportion  to  iia  effect 
upon  the  photographic  plate  than  real  red  light.  That  "  stained 
red  "  glsaa  owes  much  of  its  luminosity  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
accumulation  of  yellow  medium.  That  green  gtssa  cuts  off  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  rendering  the 
li^t  cooler,  la  a  couuderable  protection.  That  ffrem  glass  used 
M  •  BupplemeDt  to  ''  stained  red  "  allows  more  illumination  to 
pass  tiian  oobalt  so  used,  and  is  much  more  strongly  protective 
cf  Uie  plate  by  obatructtDg  photographic  power. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOBT&MTUBB. 


Thb  subject  before  ns  to-night  might  well  have  been  assigned 
to  better  hands  ;  but  I  will  do  u  weU  as  I  can  to  entertain  you, 
and  give  you  ny  method  of  using  the  electric  Ught  in  photo- 

rphio  portnJtnre.  I  have  had  uactric  liqht  on  the  bnin,  as 
ivere,  for  a  year  or  more,  and  having  seen  it  established  as  a 
Keneral  illiuninator  in  our  little  city  of  Elgin,  I  thought  I  would 
ay  it  on  negative  making,  I  had  talked  with  sevend  who  had 
und  the  light  to  some  extent,  and  all  thought  it  would  do ;  but 
it  was  quite  eip«iaivs,  some  partiea  having  expended  several 
tbooaand  dollar*  in  the  experiment. 

After  witnessing  the  demonstration  at  Milwaukee  last  August, 
and  having  seen  eome  ot  the  work  from  other  sources,  I  fslt  » 
little  discouraged,  but  (till  I  waa  bound  to  see  what  1  eould  do 
with  one  light.  I  got  no  expensive  plant— merely  me  light  from 
a  cinmit  of  thirty  lamps  used  in  onr  stores.  The  lamp  ia  of 
2,000  candle  power,  of  the  Tan  Deposle  system,  for  which  T  pay 
•12  SO  per  month.  So  you  tee  tikat  I  haarded  very  Uttle  in  the 
trial.  I  have  as  yet  attempted  nothing  but  bust  and  halt-fom, 
■i  my  arrangement  of  the  light  is  more  adapted  to  these  styles. 
I  will  now  give  you  a  description  of  my  mode  of  operating. 
Ve  will  begin  with  the  light,  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  one  of 
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the  Van  Depoele  lamps,  suspended  near  the  centre  of  my  reoep- 
tioo  room.  It  is  arranged  with  cord  and  pull^,  ao  aa  to  bo 
raised  and  lowered  to  any  elevation.  I  nae  a  Urge,  ground- 
glass  ^lobe.  I  wish  to  aay  in  this  connection  that,  as  far  as  my 
experience  and  observation  go,  I  think  the  Van  Depoele  light 
is  the  best  for  photographio  usee.  We  next  have  a  circular  con- 
cave reflecting  soreen  i^  fine  white  muslin.  This  ia  also  fixed 
to  a  Btandard,  and  made  adjustable  to  any  height  and  angle, 
Tbia  I  plaoe  within  a  foot  oif  my  lamp.  1  also  nave  a  mirnw 
about  IG  by  21,  made  adjustable.  Next  are  my  scAens,  fto. 
On  the  aide  next  my  lamp  I  iiave  a  screen  of  white  musUn,  7  by  S 
feet.  In  the  centre  and  near  the  top  is  an  open  apace,  ^  by  3 
feet,  which  I  fiU  with  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  blue  gauie.  TioM 
softens  and  diffuses  the  light.  In  the  centre  of  ttiis  gauae  I 
place  an  oval  piece  of  white  tiaaue  paper,  sometimM  two  thick- 
□essea,  which  I  orracge  so  as  to  come  directly  between  the  ritter 
and  the  bright  spark  uf  the  lamp.  Tiiis  also  has  a  tendency  to 
soften  and  diffuse  the  light.  From  the  top  of  this  side  screen  I 
have  a  projecljng  screen  of  the  same  material  coming  out  over 
the  sitter,  adjustable  to  any  angle.  This,  when  uaed  properly, 
serves  to  give  the  combined  top  and  side  light  effect.  Next  I 
have  a  la^e  screen,  or  reflector,  which  I  place  on  the  opposlo 
side  of  the  sitter,  Ttiis  is  also  adjuateble.  I  also  have  a  hand 
screen  or  white  mualin  reflector  which  I  use  to  throw  the  light 
in  any  direction,  and  soften  shadows.  I  use  the  ordinary  back- 
ground, or  sometimes  unbleached  muslin.  I  light  tlie  whole  or 
any  iwrt  of  the  sitter  or  background  with  mj|  miiror  refl«etor. 

This  is  mj  simple  raodui  operandi,  and  if  it  will  do  anybody 
good  he  is  weloome,  I  make  no  issue  with  Van  der  Weyds, 
Kurtz,  or  any  of  the  "  high-lights  "  in  photography.  I  do  not 
aay  that  mj  way  la  best,  or  that  it  cannot  be  improved  upon  ; 
but  I  do  aay  that  it  is  simple,  cheap,  and,  with  me,  suocenful. 
I  have  received  numerous  letteis  tnjm  pwtiee  aaking  informa- 
tion, &c.,  all  of  which  I  have  answered  as  best  I  could.  I  wCl 
B^  to  any  and  all,  get  a  lamp  and  try  for  yourselves. 

I  have  used  the  lightfor  printing,  with  good  results ;  also  for 
copying. 


Comsj^miircntc. 

EXTREMELY  SMALL  DIAPHRAGMS. 

Sir,— The  question  which  hu  been  put  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Bropby,  and  on  which  jon  were  good  enongh  to  uk  my 
opinion,  is  an  extremely  pertinent  one,  and  oertainly  re- 
quires rery  great  oousideration.  The  effect  of  diminishing 
the  apertare  to  a  lena  natnrally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts: — 1st,  On  the  increase  in  the  sbarpnesg  of  image  ; 
and  2ud,  brilliancy  of  image.  As  regards  the  first,  with 
ordinary  stops  aa  supplied  with  lenaes,  we  may  take  it  that 
increased  depth  of  focus  wonld  be  attained  by  nsing  the 
■mall  stops,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  "  Lessons  in 
Oplice,"  An  object  to  be  in  foooa  most  hare  the  image 
of  every  point  of  it,  whether  close  ot  far  from  the  lens, 
represented  by  a  disc  of  confusion  not  greater  than  -^^tli 
ot  an  inch.  By  dimioiehiag  the  apertare  an  inoreaaed 
depth  ot  tocns  is,  of  course  attained. 

(^appose  we  hare  rays  coming  from  a  distant  point, 
and  also  from  another  point  near  the  lens,  talting  on 
a  loDS  corrected  tor  spherical  aberration,  the  former  wiU 
have  their  true  tocns  nearer  the  lens  than  the  Utter  (see 


flg.  1).  It  ia  manifest  that  any  plane,  a  b,  whioli  more* 
between  the  two  foci,  will  never  shew  sharp  imagee,  becstue 
the  discs  of  confusion  will  always  b«  gre«tet  tbaa  ,^  of 
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«n  inch  in  diameter.  U  the  image  of  the  distant  point  be 
sharp,  the  imtige  of  the  neat  point  will  be  represented  bj 
a  diic  having  a  breadth  a  b.  How,  then,  can  thia  be  cor- 
rected? Letns  place  a  amall  atop  in  front  of  the  lena 
(fig:  2),   and  immediatelf  the  angle  of  the  outaide  ra^a 


-fi?-  2. 

(oiming  the  images  are  narrowed,  and  between  the  two 
trne  fooi  (here  will  he  a  plane  on  which  ibe  discs  of  cun- 
fniion  of  the  images  of  tbe  two  points  will  not  be  more 
than  tJd  ^<'^''  diameter.  Hence,  depth  of  focas  is  attained 
absolotelf  by  using  a  small  diaphragm.  There  is  do  ia- 
berent  qaalit;  in  the  form  of  an;  leas  which  will  gire  dopth 
of  focna ;  dimioLshing  the  ratio  of  the  aperture  to  the  focal 
length  alone  will  affect  it.  The  real  question  is,  however, 
whether  or  not  the  opticians  have  sapplied  as  with  stipi 
which  are  just  on  the  boaadary  where  diffraction  pheno- 
mena are  negligible.  Now,  when  a  bright  point,  such  aa 
a  Btar,  ia  observed  through  a  telescope,  corrected,  we  will 
■appose,  for  chromatio  and  spherical  aberrations,  the 
image  seen  throagh  the  eye-piece  is  not  a  point,  but  a  diso 
of  measurable  aiie,  surrounded  by  bright  rings,  of  whioh 
three  may  be  recognizable. 

The  whole  question  ot  these  rings  has  been  treated  by 
Fremrl,  and  subsequently  by  Airy,  and  the  following 
formula  was  theoretically  deduced. 

If  r  is  aperture  of  the  lens  in  inches,  and  S  the  angnlar 
■emi-diameter  or  radina  of  a  ring  in  seconds,  as  viewed 
from  the  centre  of  the  object  glass,  and  if  a  mean  ware- 
length  of  the  yellow  be  taken  as  -000023  inchc^  then 


N  having  the  value  5-13,  8*43,  or  11-63  for  the  light  ring^ 
ftud  3-83,  7-14,  or  1017  for  the  dart  rioga.  From  this  we 
oaa  oalcolata  approximately  what  would  be  the  diameter 
of  the  disc  of  coaf  uaion  for  any  atop. 

Suppose  the  focal  length  of  the  leas  to  be  twelve  inches, 
vad  the  aperture  ,{^,  this  being  the  apeitnre  suggested 
by  Mr.  Urophy.  Then  the  edge  of  the  disc  forming  the 
image  of  a  distant  point  will  be  given  by  calculating  from 
the  above  formula,  using  n  =  3  83,  which  the  value  to  be 
employed  for  the  firat  dark  ring  wbioh  surrounds  this  disc. 
This  gives  S  =  ■37seooikdsof  arc 

As  It  is  viewed  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches,  the  radius 
of  the  disc  of  confusion  is  ^  of  an  inch,  or  the  diameter 
of  the  disc  of  confasioo,  about  An  ^^f  ^'^  inch,  whioh  is  well 
withinthe  limit  laid  down.  This  is  nob  the  final  lalae, 
however,  for  theorr  haa  shown  that  the  intensities  of  the 
three  brijfht  rings  outside  the  diso  are,  s^tb,  rti;th,  and 
^tb  of  that  ot  the  diso,  and  evidently  the  first  one  will 
nave  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  radios  of  this  we  may 
■rriveat  by  takiog  n=5-12for  the  light  beyond  to  the  edge 
of  the  aerond  dark  ling,  wi'l  bd  neglibible.  Treating  this 
in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  S=^^7  seconds  of  arc,  and 
the  semi-diameter  =  jin  °f  '^°  inch,  or  the  diameter  =  ^Jj 
of  an  inch,  which  is  sUll  within  the  proper  limits  of  the 
disc  of  confoaion.  Hence  a  stop  of  ^^  is  safe  as  far  as  dif- 
fraction goeswiihalensof  twelve  inch  focal  length.  With 
twice  this  focal  length  it  is  evident  that  tbe  limit  would 
be  reached,  since  the  total  diameter  of  the  dice  and  ring, 
light  forming  the  image  of  any  point  of  an  object,  would 
be  nearly  ^^  of  so  inch.  It  would  thus  appear,  so  far  as 
optical  oonOuioDa  are  concerned,  that  a  stop  of  y^n  isquiie 
HHUBsible  where  leosea  of  ordinary  focal  lengih  are  em- 


ployed.   The  next  qnestion  is  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 

This  really  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  qtiestion  a«  to 
whether  intensity  of  light  and  time  ot  e^iOBure  are  inter- 
changeable. That  is,  supposing  with  an  intensity  of  light 
1,  and  exposure  1,  do  yon  get  the  same  density  of  developed 
image  with  intensity  ot  light  j^  snd  exposure  100?  This 
is,  perhaps,  a  debatable  point,  but  my  own  answer  to  such 
a  question  is,  that  such  would  not  be  the  case.  The  in* 
creased  exposure  would  not  make  up  for  the  dinainithed 
intensily.  Again,  yon  have  only  two  intensities  of  light  to 
desl  with,  which  are  as  100  to  1.  It  yon  take  one  aperture 
to  the  lens,  you  will  get  a  different  contraat  in  density  to 
that  which  would  he  obtained  by  nsing  only  (say)  ^g  part 
of  such  an  aperture,  though  the  expoanre  was  propor- 
tionally prolonged.  I  have  already  touched  on  this  point 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  shall  probably  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  at  an  early  date. — Yours  faithfully, 
W.  DE  W.  Abhet. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE   DURING    DEVELOPMENT. 

Snt, — I  have  just  developed  teveral  of  Vetel's  gelatine 
plates,  and  have  had  cccaaion  to  pnih  tbe  development  of 
some  plates,  and  on  immersing  two  of  them  in  the  alum 
bath,  dropping  them  on  the  top  andlettingthemainh,!  ob- 
served,justaa  the  solution  flowed  over  the  surfaoe,  a  distinct 
pboiphorescent  appearanoe,  a  clond  of  light  green  rose  from 
the  anrfaoe,  and  inttantly  vanished  ;  the  development  was 
with  a  strong  doae  ot  potas.  carb.  and  pyio,  no  biomide. 
The  light,  thon^h  dtatinci,  was  faint  and  momentary,  and 
appeared  to  rise  in  a  soft  clond.  It  being  about  10  p.m.,  and 
my  eyea  recovered  from  the  effsot  ot  daylight,  tbe  lamp 
used  being  not  very  strong,  and  (bealumalmost  in  tbedark, 
were  all  in  favour  of  seeing  well.  Bnt  no  doubt  if  my  eyes 
bad  lately  been  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  I  shoold  not  have, 
seen  tbe  apparent  phoepboresoence. 

Hiving  read  your  remarks  on  Carey  Lea's  theory  in  a  late 
Dumber  of  the  Naws,  I  thought  this  might  interest  yon.— 
Tonis  truly,  E.  Wiujsks. 

TBE  DRYING  OP  GELATINOUS  TISSUE. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  a  note  on  the  drying  of  gelatine 
tissue  in  your  issue  of  the  13bh  inst.,  I  would  remark  that 
in  the  course  of  some  eiperimenis  on  drying  carbon  and 
gelatine- bromide  tissaes,  I  once  attempted  to  prevent  tbe 
curling  up  of  tbe  tissue  on  drying  after  tbe  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Haynes.  In  my  hands  the  plan  failed  entirely, 
the  cause,  I  think,  being  evident  enough.  A  thio  gelatine 
film  wetted,  and  left  to  dry  nnattached  to  a  support,  win 
contract  about  the  eighth  of  its  length ;  it  dry  paper  be 
coated  with  a  gelatinous  preparatioQ,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
the  gelatine  contracts,  and  as  tbe  dry  paper  undergoes  no 
contraction,  curling  will  necessarily  result.  The  nse  of 
wet  paper  would  meet  the  difEculty  if  it  pcseessed  the 
same  contractile  power  as  the  gelatine ;  but  this  is  not 
tbe  case.  By  drying  gelatinised  paper  after  the  method 
under  notice,  tbe  Uyer  of  gelatine  is,  to  aome  extent,  pre- 
vented from  oootracting  ;  but  tbe  amount  is  almost  in- 
appreciable, and  quite  insufficient  to  prevent  sobseqneat 
curling  when  the  liasne  is  put  by  in  a  dry  place. — Yonrs 
faithfully,  W.  Novkhre,  Lt-Ool 


f  tombings  of  f  ucUtus. 

LoxDOs  iHD  Pbovinoial  PBOTOOBsrHio  AssociAnoH. 
k  MBBTiHo  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thuraday,  the  12th  inst., 
Ur.  A.  Cowan  in  the  ehiir. 

Mr.  k.  L.  UBiinKRBON,  in  speaking  on  the  disappeannoe  of  an 
image  from  a  plate  shown  bj  him  on  the  29th  nib,  ahowad  two 
mors  plateawhich,  after  eipcaore  to  gasli^  during  the  pnviona 
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meeting,  were  marked  by  aevenl  of  the  members  present.  They 
were  pbboecl  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  dilute 
nitric  acid  ;  after  washing,  one  plate  was  exposed  in  the  camera 
and  developed  without  obtaining  any  image  ;  the  other,  which 
received  a  much  longer  exposure  (one  minute),  resulted  in  a 
fairly  exposed  negative.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Burton, 
he  considered  both  tiie  acid  and  bromide  oontiibuted  to  the 
result 

Mr.  J.  Babkbb  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  the  nascent  con- 
dition of  the  exposed  silver  bromide,  and  instanced  the  old 
method  of  treating  Daguerreotype  plates  with  free  bromine  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  light. 

Mr.  W.  E.  BuRTOHf  held  that  free  bromine  would  destroy  an 
image,  whether  the  same  were  developed  or  not. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  W.  Coles  to  deliver  his 
leoturette  on  "Altering  the  Density  of  Qelatine  Kegatiree '* 
(see  page  888). 

Mr.  COLBs  hereupon  treated  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive 
manner.  Each  stage  in  the  processes  dealt  with  was  practically 
illuBtrated ;  many  negatives  being  considerably  altered  by  the 
treatment.  At  the  conclusion  it  was  decided,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  to  defer  discussion  on  intensification  until  the 
next  meetinjg;. 

A  discussion  on  reducing  the  density  of  negatives  followed. 

Mr.  W.  £.  DSBBKHAii  preferred  osone  bleach  to  common 
chloride  of  lime,  a  saturated  solution  of  the  latter  not  always 
being  definite,  there  being  also  a  tendency  to  deposit  lime  in  the 
film ;  osone  bleach  would  not  do  this.  Its  composition  was  not 
preoiaely  known,  but  it  contains  more  chlorine  than  bleaching 
powder.  It  is  aJso  very  useful  in  removing  the  last  traces  of 
hypo  in  order  to  intensify. 

The  Chairman  preferred  the  reducer  the  lecturer  gave  prefer- 
ence to. 

Mr.  A.  Maokib  enquired  if  perohloride  of  iron  and  hypo  had 
been  tried;  did  negatives  so  treated  alter  in  the  light?  Also 
what  action  takes  puce  between  protosulphate  of  iron  and  hypo  ? 
Ha  found  if  the  latter  is  in  excess,  no  reducing  action  tn^es 
place.  With  iron  in  excess  and  the  addition  of  an  add,  reduc- 
tion is  considerable.  I 

Bir.  Dbbbnham  found  that  negatives  altered  with  permanga- 
nate of  potash  were  Uable  to  change  in  the  light ;  he  could  not 
say  whether  a  persalt  of  iron  would  prove  more  stable. 

Mr.  Hbndersox  admitted  that  any  acid  would  remove  pyro 
stain,  but  the  same  would  reappear  after  prolonged  washmg; 
he  succeeded  very  well  with  ozone  bleach.  When  it  became 
necessaiy  to  reduce  a  negative,  he  much  preferred  his  method 
with  cyanide  of  potassium ;  this  he  could  recommend  as  a 
powerful  reducer,  also  as  a  metois  of  obtaining  dear  shadows 
when  it  was  desired  to  intensify,  there  being  no  risk  of  frilling  as 
in  the  case  of  all  adds  and  oaone  bleach. 

The  Chaibman  remarked  that  lUl  gelatines  wUl  bear  the  appli- 
cation of  oaone  bleach  ;  he  saw  Mr.  Cobb  reduce  an  exceedingly 
dense  nmtive  by  means  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  was  surprised  to  hear  of  frilling  with  osone 
Ueaeh  after  a  negative  had  been  dried.  If  the  gelatine  was  of  a 
soft  nature,  the  addition  of  alum  would  stop  hilling. 

Mr.  BuBTOB  had  met  with  some  gelatines  so  hard  that  they 
will  not  frill  when  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  over  them. 

Mr.^  W.  M.  Abhman,  in  reply  to  the  lecturer's  query  re 
reducing  by  abrasion,  said  he  frequently  reduced  gelatine  nega- 
tivee  locally  with  cuttle  fish  bone  and  finely  pulverized  resin. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Lecturer  to  reply. 

Mr.  CoLBB,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Debenham,  said  it  was  true  osone 
bleach  was  a  purer  compound  than  chloride  of  lime  usually  met 
with  ;  but  sufficient  chlorine  is  obtained  in  the  latter  to  act  on 
gelatine  films.  Some  gelatines  are  harder  than  others,  and  the 
proportions  given  may  require  regulating ;  if  anyone  finds  the 
solution  is  not  strong  enough,  they  ean  make  it  stronger  next, 
time.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Madde's  question,  he  would  not 
baaard  an  opinion  on  the  compound  which  might  be  formed. 
He  had  noticed  a  darkening  action  on  the  film  after  the  plate  had 
been  reduced  with  perchloride  of  iron  ;  also  a  similar  action 
.after  the  use  of  chloride  of  copper  and  hypo.  He  found  Mr, 
Farmer^s  method  much  better  than  either  of  the  others.  Speak- 
ing on  the  action  of  add  and  iron  referred  to  by  Mr.  BCackie,  he 
had  a  great  objection  to  putting  hypo  on  a  plate  contaioiog  add, 
or  an  add  when  hyiw  is  present^  because  sulphur  is  deposited  in 
the  film.  This  was  instanced  by  the  experiment  of  mixing  alum, 
add,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  together  in  a  test-tube.  Replying 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  he  said,  if  much  lime  were  present  in  the 
WBter,  the  ooloor  may  xetom.    SoakingindistiUed  water  would 


be  found  to  answer.  He  had  tried  the  cyanide  method,  and' 
with  great  care,  it  answered  very  wdl ;  it  was  free  from  frilling. 
So,  also,  is  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  method,  which  acts 
slower,  and  is  more  under  control.  Replying  to  Mr.  Burton's 
experience  of  gelatine  resisting  Strong  acid,  he  said  the  difference 
in  gelatine  was  very  great ;  he  found  some  gelatines  would  not 
stand  any  add,  ten  per  cent,  hydrochloric  converting  an  image 
into  chloride,  which  could  be  removed  in  the  fixing  iMith:  the 
same  remarks  also  applying  to  ferrous  oxalate  devdoped 
negatives. 

The  CflAiRMAK,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Coles,  s^d 
that  the  strict  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  his  remarks  was 
the  best  evidence  he  could  have  that  his  efforts  were  fully 
appreciated. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded, 

The  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took 
place. 

The  election  and  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  26th  inst 


Halifax  Photografhio  Club. 

Thi  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club  was  hdd  on  the  10th 
inst,  Mr.  T.  Birtwhistlb  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Councillor  John  Smith  gave  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  Stannotype  process  of  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Treadway,  and 
Co.  The  great  simplicity  of  all  its  working  details,  and  the 
beauty  of  insults,  at  once  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  pre- 
sent^ the  unanimous  verdict  being  that  a  great  future  lay  before 
it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  very  exhaus- 
tive lecture  and  elaborate  preparations. 

The  thanks  of  the  Sodety  were  heartily  accorded  to  the 
patentees  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  responded  to 
Mr.  Smith's  invitation  to  send  samples  illustrating  the  mode  o£ 
working  their  process. 

Thb  Postal  Photoobaphio  Socibit. 

Thb  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Sodety  was  hdd  on  the 
16th  inst.,  at  3,  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple. 

Dr.  HoBAGB  Day  having  been  voted  into  the  chair,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon.  Tbbasurbb  reported  as  to  the  progress  and  position 
of  the  Society,  and  handed  in  a  statement  showing  a  balance  of 
XI 6,  which,  nowever,  is  forestalled  for  prizes  of  competitions  now 
in  drcnlation. 

The  question  of  appointment  of  an  hon.  secretary  was  then 
brought  forward,  and  it  was  unanimouslv  resolved  that  Mr.  W. 
M.  &ylifi  be  elected  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  that  a 
sum  of  88.  a  week  be  paid  by  the  Sodety  for  assistance  in  the 
secretarial  work,  and  for  pasting  the  printe  into  the  alboms,  fte. 

The  vacancies  in  the  committee,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Messrs.  Pocock,  Senior,  and  Cowley,  were  filled  up  by  Uie  f oUovr. 
ing  gentlemen  being  elected  in  theur  stead :— Messrs.  Harris  Heal, 
J.  C.  Cohen,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Boome. 

After  some  disenssion  upon  the  present  system  of  competitioner 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  in  future  one  album  per  month 
(at  least)  should  be  issued ;  that  there  should  be  two  priaes,  one 
of  10s.,  and  one  of  6s.,  awarded  to  the  two  best  pictures  m  ea^ 
album ;  and  entrance  fees  for  the  competitions  should  be  abolished. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  various  classes  of  photo- 
graphy, Mr.  Bankart's  suggestion  was  adopted— that  every 
alternate  album  should  be  composed  of  pictures  of  some  one 
particular  cUss,  such  as  land  and  water  subjects,  portraits,  interiovs. 
architecture,  &c.,  and  the  dates  and  subjects  of  these  spedal 
albums  were  dedded  upon  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Day,  the  Hon.  Secretaiy<was  requested  to 
convey  the  thanks  of  the  members  to  Mr.  Pocock  for  his  services 
connected  with  the  initiation  of  the  Society,  and  also  their  great 
regret  that  his  connection  with  it  was  about  to  terminate. 

After  some  general  conversation  the  meeting  dissolved. 


Shbffibld  Photoobaphio  Bocxbtt. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  10th,  at 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Mr.  Councillor  Firth  in  the  chair. 

A  large  number  of  members  were  present^  there  being  a  very- 
attractive  programme  for  the  evening — viz.,  the  pictures  and 
talk  on  the  trip  to  Dove  Dale,  and  the  pictures  in  oompetitioa 
for  the  subject  compotttion  of  *'A  Rustic  Bridse,"  two  priaea 
having  been  offeied  by  the  committee :  one  for  the  best  in  half- 
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plates  and  under,  and  one  for  whole-plates  and  oyer.  Many 
members  took  part  in  the  competition,  and  a  very  beautiful 
▼ariety  of  bridges  were  pourtrayed,  yielding  a  pleasant  and  into- 
resting  exhibition  for  the  non-competitors  as  well  as  for  those 
who  were  competing,  the  collection  embracing  most  of  thepiotu* 
resque  bridges  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  prize  for  whole  plate  and  over  was  won  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Firthi  with  a  very  brilliant  picture  of  the  rustic  bridge  at 
the  entrance  to  Dove  Dale. 

Mr.  Thoe.  Hibbert  took  the  prize  for  half-plate  and  under 
with  a  yerj  carefully  selected  and  interesting  representation  of 
the  wooden  foot  bridge  near  Ririlan  Paper  Mill. 

Many  of  the  views  were  beautiful  and  highly  creditable,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  ran  very  near  the  winners  in  the  ballot- 
box. 

Mr.  H.  Rawson  showed  a  stereo  picture  of  fine  manipulation 
and  poetic  subject. 

Mr.  B.  Wood  exhibited  an  enlargement  (not  for  competition) 
by  the  Antotype  Company  from  a  negative  of  a  rustic  bridge  in 
Padley  Wood,  which  called  forth  great  praise. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ybomans  showed  a  beautiful  cabinet  vignette  of 
nistic  bridge,  foliage,  and  rippling  brook,  carefully  selected  and 
rich  in  tone. 

Mr.  W.  Dakiit  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  the  high 
^nalities  of  a  developer  he  had  mixed  and  tried  (which  was  some 
tune  ago  published  in  the  Nbws),  and  worked  with  great 
snccess  on  both  in*  and  out-door  pictures,  bat  which  he  said 
was  invUuable  for  out-door  work  and  amateurs,  as  a  protracted 
development  did  not  stain  the  film,  there  being  no  ammonia  in  it 
The  formula  runs  thus : — 


\  1 


Carbonate  of  soda  ... 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Sulphite  of  soda    ... 
Water         


...  126  grs. 

...  126    „ 

...  126    „ 

...  lOozs. 


Usepyro  as  usual  to  the  respective  sizes  of  plates,  with  enough  of 
Uie  above  solution  to  flood  with. 

Mr.  H.  Rawson  brought  a  few  dishes  made  by  the  Patent  Pulp 
Company,  which  were  white,  and  seemed  very  likely  to  be  of 
great  use  in  the  art,  having  the  requisite  chemical  resisting 
properties,  along  with  durability  and  cheapness. 

The  subject  of  the  next  trip  was  then  brooght  on,  and  Millers 
Dale  was  selected. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  elected  a  member. 

The  subject  of  Dove  Dale  and  the  views  got  there  was  then 
talked  over,  the  trip  having  taken  place  on  the  22nd  of  May. 
There  were  13  cameras,  and  118  plates  of  various  sizes  were  ex- 
posed. Plate  after  plate  in  quick  soceession  received  its  charming 
unprint,  and  many  were  the  expressions  of  hope  that  aU 
wonld  come  out  right.  We  most  say  that  many  have  been 
gratified. 

Mr.  Thos.  Pirth,  who  worked  the  whole  length  of  the  Dale 
with  a  whole-plate  camera,  is  well  paid  for  his  trouble  with  some 
flKcellent  pictures.  Mr.  Taylor  also  sncceeded  in  getting  some 
choice  views.  Mr.  H.  Bawson,  armed  with  a  new  stereo  fit  oat, 
picked  out  some  charming  bits  of  river,  rocks,  and  trees.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Hatfield  worked  a  long  range  lens  on  whole-plates,  and  was 
very  successf aL  Mr.  Dalua  and  Mr.  Miiward  left  the  party  with 
the  object  of  varying  the  collection  of  pictures,  and  Mr.  Dakin 
got  five  10  by  8  negatives  from  choice  positions,  and  with  sndi 
foecess  tiiat  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Through  some 
aeeident  with  Mr.  Miiward  changing  his  box,  his  work  was 
spoilt.  Messrs.  Turner,  Wood,  Pmey,  Mittersham,  and  Pearse, 
an  brought  home  some  lovely  things,  and.  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  the  day  was  one  of  the  b^  we  have  ever  had. 


Sr.  HcLBN*8  Association   vor  the  P(7bsuit  of  Soibnob^ 

LlTBBATUBB,  AND  ABT. 

Photographic  Section, 

A  MSBTiero  of  this  Section  was  held  on  May  28th,  Mr.  Hbathbb 
in  the  chair. 

The  Association  held  its  first  field-day  at  Knowsley  Park  on 
May  1 1th.  The  photographers,  favoured  by  splendid  weather, 
were  busy  all  the  afternoon  taking  views  of  the  hall,  grounds,  &c., 
with  cameras  ranging  in  size  from  Ik  by  5  up  to  12  by  10.  A 
laige  number  of  prints  and  negatives  of  tiiese  views  were  shown 
at  the  meeting,  and  much  admired. 

Mr.  Bbook  exhibited  a  number  of  mounted  prints  of  wood- 
land soenety  at  UphoUandi  taJien  with  his  12  by  10  camera, 


but  each  had  a  light  spot  about  two  inches  diameter  in  the 
centre,  which  somewhat  marred  the  picture. 

Mr.TATiAB  exhibited  a  transparency  74  by  5  of  an  exceedingly 
pretty  rose-coloured  tone  which  he  attributed  to  a  finely-divided 
deposit  of  silver,  which  view  was  shared  by  most  members 
present.  He  intended  trying  to  get  the  same  tone  again,  and, 
if  possible,  to  reduce  it  to  a  method  of  working,  as  it  would  be  a 
very  effecUve  tone  for  autumn  scenery  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Bbook  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best  method  of 
packing  plates  for  safe  carriage  after  exposing,  as  he  intended 
taking  a  trip  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  America,  this 
summer,  and  did  not  iutend  developing  till  he  arrived  home. 
A  number  of  plans  were  brought  forward,  but  all  appeared  to 
have  some  defect,  taking  up  too  much  room,  rubbing,  &c.  [Will 
any  reader  kindly  oblige  by  giving  a  few  hints  on  a  plan  he  has 
tried?] 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Sherlock,  entitled  ^'  Printing  in 
Colours,"  was  read  (see  page  391). 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  process,  bnt  was  adjourned 
until  the  members  had  tned  it. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  closed. 


f  dfe  in  %  51tttri0* 


Photoqbapbio  Sooibtt  of  Qbbat  BaiTAiK.— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  June  24th, 
at  eight  p.m.,  in  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

South  London  Pbotogbapbio  Socibtt.— We  are  requested 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  above 
Society,  to  announce  that,  in  future,  all  communications  should  be 
sent  to  his  new  address.  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane,  London,  £. 

Thb  Photogbaphio  Socibtt  of  Ibbland  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  holding  of  an  exhibition — the  first  of  the  kind,  it  is 
stated,  in  L«land.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  November 
next  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  Medals  will  be  awarded 
for  artistic  and  scientific  excellence,  but  the  judging  Will  be  con- 
ducted on  a  different  plan  from  that  adopted  by  the  Photographic 
Society,  as  the  adjudication  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  generally,  after  the  method  adopted  at  the  Edinboigh 
Exhibition. 

Photqqbapht  ab  a  Means  of  OBTAiNnra  Patbolooioal 
Rboobds. — From  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  receive  the 
following  of  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Cory :  —  '*  As  to  the  use  of  photo- 
graphic outfits  in  medidne^  X  would  say  I  find  mine  a  great 
benefit.  I  have  used  it  in  cases  of  skin  diseases,  small-pox,  spina 
befida,  ftc,  and  can  see  now  where  I  should  have  kept  photos  of 
many  cases  if  X  had  possessed  it  before.  While  in  charge  of  Lake 
health  department  l  took  frequent  copies  of  small -pox  cases.  It 
is  BO  little  trouble  to  k  )ep  the  plate-holder  filled  and  the  camera 
in  one  corner  of  the  consultation  room.  A  photo  of  any  case 
can  be  had  at  a  minute's  notice,  the  plate  to  be  developed  when 
convenient.  I  frequently  take  mine  in  the  buggy  when  called  to 
a  case  1  think  may  be  interesting,  and  use  it  if  opportunity  offers. 
Nothing  that  I  know  of  offms  us  so  easy  and  accurate  a  method 
of  recorcUng  interesting  oases." 

A  Nbw  Cobb.— The  accompanying  drawing  shows  one  of  Mr. 
Eingzett's  new  patent  corks.  It  is  described,  we  believe,  as  the 
*'  reversible  distributor  cork."    The  one  half  is  grooved,  so  that 


when  this  portion  is  placed  in  a  bottle  or  fiask  containing  any 
liquid,  and  the  bottle  or  flask  inverted,  the  liquid  escapes  down 
one  or  more  of  the  grooves.  The  cork  is  both  a  stopper  and  a 
sprinUe.  It  is  so  simple,  cheap,  and  effective  that  it  will  have 
a  large  sale,  and  we  commend  the  novelty  to  chemists  and 
perfumers. — £urgoync*t  Magazine* 
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'  PHOToeiuPHic  Club.— At  the  meeting  od  June  25th,  the  ad- 
jonrned  discosnon  on  **  Frinting-in  Skies  "  will  take  place.  The 
Satnrdaj  afternoon  onling  at  North  End  and  West  Heath,  Hamp. 
stead.    Meeting  afteiwards  at  e.80,  at  the  **  Boll  and  Bush." 


f  0  €atnBT^oxibmh. 


*«*  We  oannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommanioations. 

W.  J.  B. — 1.  An  ezoellent  plan  is  to  soak  the  reoently-  fixed  nega- 
tive in  Cowell's  clearing  solution— alam  1  part,  citrioaoid2parts, 
and  water  10  parts.  2.  The  ordinary  camera  is  not  long  enough, 
BO  you  mutt  arrange  some  kind  of  lengthening  attachment. 
3.  Unless  you  tell  us  how  you  prepare  it,  we  can  hardly  suggest 
a  probable  cause.  It  sometimes  happens  that  hard  water  is  used, 
this  occasioning  the  formation  of  a  wnite  precipitate. 

O.  F.  W.— The  address  will  be  found  on  psge  365. 

B.  R1CHA.&DBON. — ^You  should  endeavour  to  break  up  the  lighting 
a  trifle  by  screening  a  portion  of  the  skylight  towards  the  two 
ends.  Still,  vour  pictures  are  good  ones,  and  will  compare 
favourably  with  muoa  of  the  work  sent  hx>m  the  fashionable  glass 
rooms  into  the  retouching  department.  The  large  head  would 
make  an  especiallv  good  picture  if  skilfully  retouched. 

Doubtful. — Nothuig  is  better  than  good  gnm.  Select  a  sample 
which  consists  entirely  of  clear  and  whitish  moleculesi  which  are 
full  of  minute  crack«.  and  make  a  mucilage  of  about  the  oonsis- 
tency  of  castor  oil,  taking  care  to  free  this  ttom  suspended  matter 
by  squeezing  it  through  very  closely- woven  muslin.  It  is  well 
to  add  a  little  carbolic  acid,  say  about  throe  drops  to  each  ounce. 
The  brownish  and  transparent  pieces  which  are  often  found  in 
cheap  qualities  of  gum,  frequently  swell  up  and  geUtiniae  without 
completely  dissolving. 

PsTBR  RoMMBB.— 1.  Nitric  acld  will  dissolve  out  the  reduced 
silver,  and  the  unaltered  haloids  left  in  the  film  will  form  a  posi- 
tive picture,  which  of  course  may  be  rendered  very  intense  by 
any  one  of  the  reducing  agents  commonly  used  in  developing. 
2.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  will  waste  money  by  having 
it  repaired,  and  that  to  buy  a  new  one  of  modem  construction 
will  be  the  wiser  course.  3.  There  is  not  much  chance  of  obtain- 
ing Daguerreotype  plates  now-a-days,  but  you  can  easily  obtain 
such  copper  plates  ss  are  prepared  tor  the  use  of  the  engraver,  and 
it  i«  easy  to  get  tbese  electro- silvered.  If  you  take  a  walk  along 
Wilderness  Row,  Clerkenwell,  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  place 
where  electro-plaf  ing  is  done  for  the  trade.  4.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
*trong ;  try  equal  parts  of  the  add  and  water. 

BiannvBB. — Ye«  have  evidently  bought  one  of  the  cheapest  cameras 
in  the  market— in  fsct,  little  more  than  a  toy.  We  do  not  like  to 
advise  yon  to  oast  it  on  one  side,  and  to  buy  a  more  expensive 
instrument ;  but  such  advice  would  be  good.  First  see  that  the 
position  of  the  plate  exactly  corresponds  with  the  plane  of  the 
ground  glass,  and  for  this  purpose  von  can  easily  make  a  guage 
to  rest  across  the  oulaide  of  the  slide  and  focussing  frame  re- 
spectively. Next  test  your  lens  to  see  if  it  works  to  focus,  using 
a  number  of  cards  set  up  one  behind  the  other  like  the  **  risers  "* 
of  a  staircase,  for  the  purpose.  You  should  focos  the  middle  one, 
and  if  this  comes  out  sharpest  in  the  picture,  the  correction  of  the 
lens  is  perfect ;  if  not,  one  of  two   courses  is  open  to  you : 

.  either  alter  the  position  of  the  ground  glasa  in  its  frame,  so  iJiat 
the  card  which  was  aotuallr  the  sharpest  in  the  pictnie  shows 
with  most  distinctness  on  the  focussmg  screen,  or  determine  the 
error  of  the  lens  and  make  a  correction  each  time  you  take  a 
picture.  For  this  purpose,  you  must  notice  how  much  the  sliding 
tube  of  the  lens  mount  must  be  moved  in  order  to  bring  that  card 
which  was  sharpest  in  the  picture,  to  the  best  deflaition  on  the 

ground  glass,  and  after  having  focussed  a  picture,  you  most  shift 
tie  lens  to  this  extent,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  Neither  of 
these  methods  is  theoretically  perfect  for  all  distances,  but  either 
If  good  enough  in  actual  practice.  Always  write  if  you  think  we 
can  help  you. 

F.  A.  G. — 1.  We  prefbr  the  pyrogallic  developer  in  such  a  case. 
2.  An  article  on  the  subject  will  be  found  on  page  226.  3.  You 
will  find  the  information  on  our  last  page. 

Pbintbb. — It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  albumen  surface  has  been 
corroded  or  partially  dissolved,  and  this  may  arise  from  the  use 

.  of  a  solntlon  containing  too  much  alkali.  2.  Try  an  acetate  or 
lime  bath. 

CAVBBI6T. — Galvanized  iron  is  not  by  any  means  a  desirable 
material  to  use,  and  we  should  prefer  to  use  ainc,  although  this 
latter  is  open  to  objection.  The  lead  or  "  compo  "  pipe  is  not 
likely  to  do  any  harm. 

Chloridb.— The  exact  proportion  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  im- 
portance, but  we  have  used  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  and  one 
of  nitric.  Take  care  not  to  overheat  the  mixture  while  the  gold 
is  being  dissolved,  or  you  will  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  chlonne. 

B.  Harbison.— We  cannot  judge  without  knowing  moro ;  it  is  only 
natural  that  you  should  take  such  a  view. 


J.  D.— 1.  The  varying  hardness  of  the  gelatine  is  the  principa 
reason,  but  something  depends  on  the  conditions  under  whioh 
the  bromide  baa  been  formed.  2.  Not  as  far  as  our  own  ex- 
perience goes.    3.  Certainly,  if  you  wi^  to  do  the  work  in  the 

•  same  time ;  otherwise  you  can  use  the  weak  bath  in  the  latter 
case.  4.  Yes.  5.  We  think  not,  unless  very  great  pressure  waa 
put  upon  them  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  uniform  system. 

AxATBUB.— (Preston). — 1.  If  you  euud  against  moisture  in  filma 
Your  trouble  will  cease.  2.  We  nave  never  known  a  cure,  and 
look  on  the  matter  with,  much  doubt.  3.  Full  information  will 
be  found  in  the  present  number.  4.  Write  to  the  office  for  par- 
ticulars. 6.  In  ordinary  cases  it  may  be  made  up  to  a  volume  of 
five  fluid  ounces,  but  rather  under  than  over.  6.  It  is  very  much 
better  to  use  fresh  albumen. 

H.  FoLKHABD.— From  your  description  we  suppose  it  muat  be  the 
panoramic  apparatus  of  Sutton,  but  we  do  not  think  it  possesses 
any  commercial  value  at  the  present  day. 

J.  J. — 1.  Either  your  bath  is  too  weak,  or  there  is  too  much  iodide 
in  the  collodion.  To  add  silver  to  the  former  or  plain  collodion 
to  the  latter  is  your  course.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  do  both. 
2.  All  light  acts  on  a  gelatine-bromide  fllm  more  or  less ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  safe  light.'* 

W.  G. — Such  a  course  of  action  would  be  despicable,  whatever  the 
legal  aspect  may  be. 

Doubt.— You  are  by  no  means  the  flrst  who  has  been  troubled  in 
the  same  kind  of  way,  and  we  think  the  best  course  would  be  to 
tender  the  unopened  package  to  the  manufacturer,  and  ask  him 
to  give  you  others  for  them.  If  he  refuses,  obtain  what  you  re- 
quire eisewhere,  and  send  him  the  bilL  After  having  lonnd^  a 
portion  defective,  you  are  not  bound  to  risk  your  work  by  using 
the  remainder. 

Lbx. — The  film  on  the  paper  is  collodion,  as  it  readilv  dissolves  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Doubtless  it  is  a  collodio- chloride 
print 

Onb  in  a  Fix.— Unseasoned  wood  has  doubtless  been  used,  and  the 
instrument  is  likely  to  give  much  trouble.  Scraping  and  the  ap- 
plication of  black-lead  may  somewhat  improve  matters,  but  do  not 
use  the  scraper  too  freely. 

Enolishican. — We  quite  understand  your  feelings,  but  we  simply 
record  the  fieu^ts. 

P.  S.  F. — There  has  evidently  been  a  eoum  on  your  printing  bath, 
and  before  sensitizing  you  should  carefully  skim  the  solution  with 
a  piece  of  folded  blotting-paper. 
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THE  REMOVAL  OF  FATTY  MATTER  FROM 

GELATINE. 

Tun  question,  which  a  few  years  ago  had  but  little  interest 
except  for  the  few  who  were  engaged  in  working  bi- 
chromaled  gelatine  processes,  has  now  a  direct  bearing  on 
ererj-day  photographic  work. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  we  find  some  note3  by  M.  Scola,  which 
are  of  considerable  interest,  as  throwing  light  on  one  of 
the  most  tronblesome  defects  to  be  met  with  in  gelatino- 
bromide  plates. 

M.  Scola  says : — In  examining  layers  of  dissolved  gela- 
tine, eyenly  spread  over  glass  plates,  I  have  noted  that 
Bach  solid  bodies  as  dnst,  filaments,  hairs,  particles  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  or  insoluble  salts,  can  alone  be  fairly  retained 
in  the  mass  of  the  gelatine  during  desiccation  ;  but  soluble 
bodies,  snch  as  crystalline  salts,  tend  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  mass,  and  to  crystallize  on  the  surface  of  the  dry  film. 
At  any  rate,  this  condition  of  things  holds  good  unless  the 
saline  substance  enters  into  combination  with  the  gelatine, 
as  alum  and  a  few  other  salts  are  known  to  da  It  struck 
me  that  oil  or  fat  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  surface  of 
films  of  gelatine  on  drying,  jost  as  other  substances  are 
expelled  which  do  not  form  a  true  combination  with  the 
gelatine ;  and  experiment  confirmed  this  view.  Indeed,  I 
Found  many  sheets  of  gelatine  are  greasy  to  the  touch,  and 
even  so  much  so  as  to  grease  blotting-paper,  with  which 
they  are  wiped.  Such  sheets  of  gelatine  were  washed  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  an 
appreciable  residue  of  oily  fat  was  obtain^.  The  practi- 
cal outcome  of  these  experiments  is  the  observation  that 
gelatine  may  be  conveniently  freed  from  fatty  matters  by 
immersing  the  sheets  or  flakes  in  benzole  of  good  quality 
for  a  few  minutes ;  then  shske  out  the  adherent  liquid, 
and  finally  rinse  them  in  spirit.  Anv  ordinary  solvent 
of  fatty  m?,tter8,  siich  as  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or 
benzoline,  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  for  the  removal  of 
grease  from  gelatine. 

The  method  of  clearing  flakes  of  gelatine  from  fatty 
matter  here  reoommended  by  M.  Scola  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  we  have  recommended  something  of  (he  same  character 
to  car  readers.  Instead  of  bensole,  it  is  both  convenient  and 
ectmomical  to  employ  bensoline  of  good  quality  instead  of 
the  expensive  benzole,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that 
the  so-caUed  methylated  spirit  should  be  us9d  for  the  final 
rinse,  and  not  pure  alcohol.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  liquid  sold  as  **  methylated  finish  ^'  contains 
a  certain  proportion  of  resinous  matter  in  the  solution,  and 
for  this  reason  ought  not  to  be  used.  It  may  be  noticed 
thai  methylated  spirit  cannot  be  purchased  in  larger 
quantities  than  a  gallon  at  a  time  without  a  permit  from  the 


I  Excise  authorities,  while  the  methylated  finish  en  be  ob- 
tained without  restriction  at  almost  any  oil  shop. 

The  presence  of  greasy  matter  in  gelatine  not  only 
prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  film  to  the  glass,  but  also 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  surface  markings  and 
irregularities  of  various  kinds.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  presence  of  grease  can  break  up  the  surface  of  the 
film,  as  when  a  portion  of  fatty  matter  is  eliminated  upon 
the  surface  as  indicated  by  M.  Scola,  the  cohesion  of  the 
gelatine  is  destroyed  in  this  particuUur  place,  and  the  re- 
tractive force  of  the  film  generally  serves  to  draw  some  of 
the  still  elastic  gelatine  away  from  the  weakened  parts  of 
the  film.  Anyone  who  carefully  watches  the  formation  oi 
pits  and  map-Iike  markings  on  the  surface  of  gelatine  as 
it  sets,  cannot  have  a  doubt  that  such  markings  arise  from 
the  lowering  of  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  gelatine  in 
certain  parts. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  ordinary  commercial  gelatine  will 
always  contain  traces  of  greasy  matter,  at  anv  rate,  unless 
the  whole  system  of  manufacture  is  changed ;  hence  the 
above  mode  of  purification  becomes  of  importance. - 


LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Fifth  Abticlb.* 

Our  fourth  article  explained  the  formula  and  method  of 
making  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion :  we  will  now  treat 
upon  a  coUodio-ohloro-bromide  emulsion,  which  has  given 
the  utmost  satisfaction  in  our  hands.  The  introduction  of 
a  chloride  into  emulsions  is  by  no  means  a  novelty ;  but  it 
is  not  generally  practised,  even  among  ffelatinoA>Tom\de 
workers.  Those  who  have  successfully  introduced 
chlorides  into  gelatine  emulsions  have  rarely  discon- 
tinued the  addition,  as  there  are  several  marked  advantages 
accruing  from  the  presence  of  a  chloride  in  conjunction 
with  a  bromide;  and  it  is  this  very  circumstance  that 
tempted  us  to  work  out  a  formula  for  a  collodion  emulsion 
which  should  include  chloride  as  well  ss  bromide  of  silver. 

In  collodion  emulsion  making,  unfortunately,  the  number 
of  haloids  available  is  somewlukt  restricted,  much  more  so 
than  in  gelatine  emulsion  work,  owing  to  the  insolubility 
of  many  of  the  haloid  salts  in  either  alcohol  or  ether. 
Some  are  quite  insoluble,  whilst  others  are  only  soluble  in 
the  presence  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  water  in  the 
alcohol  and  ether  employed  as  to  make  these  sdvents 
almost  useless  for  collodion  emulsion  purposes. 

It  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  keep  down  the 
quantity  of  water  that  must,  perforce,  find  its  way  even 
into  a  collodion  emulsion ;  ana  especially  does  this  apply 
when  it  is  intended  to  employ  that  emulsion  by  using  it  up 
at  once  ss  an  unwashed  emulsion,  because  an  undue  pre- 


*  Itoferonoe  to  previous  articles,  toI.  xxvii.,  pages  \SQf  £91,  iSi,  and  SIS. 
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ponderance  of  water  ia  the  emulsion  will  give  rise  to 
crapy  lines  or  stractnre  in  the  films.  Hence  we  urge  what 
ongnt  to  haye  been  mentioned  in  the  last  article — tIz.,  the 
use  of  solTents  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  of  haloids 
solable  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  the  minimum  of  water 
in  making  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitiate  of  silver. 

In  sdnc  bromide  and  cobalt  chloride  we  have  two  salts 
soluble  in  alcohol,  although  both  are  also  deliquescent  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  these  are  the  haloids  we  use  in 
making  our 

ColhdiO'CMoro^Bromide  Emulsion  with  Free  Bromide. 

Quantities, 

Pyroxyline  (Hopkins)    48  grains 

Absolute  alcohol 4  ounces 

Ether,  methylated  (*725) 4     „ 

Zinc  bromide  (dried  at  212<^  F.)...  100  grains 
Cobalt  chloride           „             ...      5      „ 
Nitrate  of  silver 150      „ 

Employment. 

Into  a  suitable  10-ounce,  wide-mouthed, .  clean,  dry 
bottle  (with  a  nice  soft  cork),  place  the  48  grains  of  cotton, 
and  pour  thereon  the  4  ounces  of  ether,  bat  only  2  ounces 
of  alcohol.  When  the  cotton  dissolves,  weigh  out  the  zinc 
bromide  and  cobalt  choride,  and  shoot  them  into  the 
bottle,  and  shake  until  dissolved.  If  the  solvents  are  pure, 
the  cobalt  chloride  will  dissolve  in  blue  streaks.  Make  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  150  grains  of  silver,  as  directed 
in  the  last  article— t.^.,  by  putting  the  said  150  grains  into 
a  small  boiling  flask  with  about '20  or  30  drops  of  distilled 
water,  boiling  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  solution  takes 
place,  and  then  cleverly  getting  1  ounce  of  alcohol  in  with- 
out causing  the  silver  to  separate  in  flocculent  crystals. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  place  some  stress  upon  this 
operation.  It  is  really  a  very  nice  little  bit  of  chemical 
manipulation  which  the  learner  in  photographic  chemistry 
would  do  well  to  practise  in  order  to  acquiVe  the  knack  of 
producing  an  alcoholic  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Let 
the  silver  solution  boil  before  adding  it,  drachm  by  drachm, 
to  the  collodion ;  each  addition  will  make  the  surface  ether 
in  the  bottle  boil,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence.  Shake 
between  each  addition  of  silver  vigorously,  and  get  the 
whole  of  the  ounce  of  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  in  within 
two  or  three  minutes,  corking  between  each  addition,  and 
making  each  addition  at  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol.  A 
splendid,  rich,  and  creamy  emulsion  will  be  the  result.  The 
whole  now  laoka  one  ounce  of  a  solvent— alcohol — ^to  bring 
it  up  to  the  orthodox  thing  for  eight  ounces  of  emulsion. 
If  the  formatian  of  the  emulsion  goes  right,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  precipitation,  this  final  ounce  of  alcohol  may 
be  added  as  soon  as  the  silver  has  been  si^ely  got  ip«  The 
method  of  employment  here  set  forth  has  for  its  object  to 
leave  the  emulsion  minus  this  ounce ;  in  fact,  if  t]ie  bottle 
be  graduated  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  an  ounce  and  a- 
half  short — the  half  ounce  is  evaporated  ether,  caused  by 
additions  of  boiling  alcohol — so  that  the  experimenter  would 
do  the  right  thing  to  see  that  if  the  eight  ounces  are  to  be 
made  up  scrupulously,  there  should  be  ether  added  as  well 
as  alcohol.  The  formula  is  framed  so  that  six  grains  of 
cotton  shall  be  present  in  the  complete  ounce  of  emulsion 
— ^there  are  actually  eight  grains  per  ounce  present  when 
the  silver  is  about  to  be  added — this  is  all  intentional.  It 
ia  more  facile  to  form  the  emulsion  in  a  strong  collodion ; 
a  weak  collodion  will  not  hold  up  the  chloride  ;  a  strong 
collodion  permits  of  being  afterwards  brought  down  to 
any  degree  of  creamy  or  milky  condition  of  the  emulsion 
desirable ;  whereas  a  weak  collodion  which  is  just  on  the 
verge  of  precipitating  its  **  load  "  of  silver  haloid  cannot 
be  '*  stiffened  "  up  so  readily  as  the  converse  operation. 
Emulsions  made  with  zinc  bromide  have  a  very  awkward 
trick  of  precipitating  the  silver  bromide,  for  reasons  not 
exactly  known. 

^  Further,  it  is  probable --yea,  very  likely— that  the  expe- 
rimenter will  elect  to  leave  it  at  seven  ounces,  by  merely 


adding  half  an  onace  of  ether  when  the  emulsion  is  cool. 
We  have  timed  ourselves  from  the  moment  of  sitting  down 
before  the  scales  to  compound  this  emulsion,  and  from  the 
moment  that  we  commenced  until  the  said  emulsion  was 
complete,  barely  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  we  had 
got  a  quarter-plate  glass,  and  had  coated  it  and  immersed 
it  in  our  washing  tray  (to  free  the  film  from  the  salts  of 
decomposition),  and  after  a  few  minutes*  washing  we  have 
exposed  the  plate  in  the  camera  and  developed  it ;  and  this 
was  done  whilst  the  emulsion  was  actually  warm  from  the 
act  of  adding  the  hot  solution  of  silver !  We  have  more 
than  onpe  regulated  the  condition  of  emulsions  made  as 
just  described  by  adding  thereto  plain  collodion  made  from 
other  cottons.  Some  proved  old  and  rotten,  a  year  in  solu- 
tion, and  of  two  or  three  grains  of  such  cottons  per  ounce 
of  solvents.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  employment  at 
first  of  a  strong  collodion  has  many  advantages. 

The  resulting  emulsion  is  of  grand  quality :  it  gives  good 
rich,  creamy  films,  tough  withal,  partaking  not  of  the  skim^ 
milk,  sky-blue  quality,  we  have  seen  so  often. 

This  emulsion,  containing  chloride  of  silver,  is  quite  four 
times  more  rapid  than  one  made  without  the  chloride ; 
that  the  chloride  is  actually  present  in  the  films  can  be 
abundantly  proved  if  it  were  necessary.  It  ri^ns  quickly, 
develops  easily,  gires  very  clean,  robust  images  when 
developed  wi^ — 
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and,  despite  quick  gelatine  plates^  we  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  with  collodion  yet,  in  the  way  of 
making  it  rival,  gelatine  in  rapidity;  not  that  rapidity  is 
essential  for  films  for  lantern  slides,  but  rather  as  proving 
the  theory  that  the  first  impact  of  light  can  produce  an 
effect  upon  a  sensitive  surface,  which  is  thence  entitled 
to  be  called  rapid  or  slow  accordingly  as  to  whether  t^iat 
image  can  be  developed  easily  or  the  opposite.  At  any 
rate,  a  given  film,  which  will  receive  a  readily  develop- 
able image  of  robust  quality,  with  a  minimum  of  light, 
must  surely  be  entitled  to  be  called  good. 


A   PHOTOGRAPH   FOR   THE   PRINTING-PRESS. 

*<  This  photograph  will  show  you  the  exact  condition  of  the 
clumsy  structure,"  says  a  correspondent,  who  has  long  felt 
himself  aggrieved  at  the  presence  of  adelapidated  wooden 
bridge  which  was  allowea  to  remain,  year  after  year,  close 
to  his  residence  in  the  Finchley  Road,  but  which  has  been 
removed  during  the  past  few  weeks.  A  glance  at  the 
photograph  sent  shows  one  that  it  is  not  of  the  usual  kind, 
for  it  is  on  a  metal  plate,  and  this  metal  plate  is  mounted 
upon  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  total  thickness 
to  near  about  an  inch.  Every  detaU  of  the  subject  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  on  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  but  to 
get  a  good  view  you  must  hold  it  in  a  particular  position 
with  regard  to  the  light,  just  as  is  the  case  with  a 
Daguerreotype;  indeed,  at  first  sight,  it  does  not  look 
very  much  unlike  one  of  Daguerre's  pictures,  only  it  is  less 
vigorous,  the  clear,  smooth  parts  being  hardly  so  bright 
and  mirror-like ;  while  the  dull  and  clouded  portions  are 
certainly  not  so  white. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  those  parts  corresponding  to  the 
black  shades  of  the  original  stand  out  a  very  little  in  relief, 
certainly  not  much  more  than  the  thicknees  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  Photographic  News  is  printed ;  but  still 
the  relief  ia  clearly  perceptible,  especially  as  the  high  parts 
are  smooth  and  unbroken;  while  those  portions  of  the 
picture  corresponding  to  the  lighter  shades  of  the  original 
subject  lie  somewhat  below  the  general  level,  and  are 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  little  points  or  grains.  Theso 
granulations  of  the  surface  give  the  whitUh  appearance 
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Tbich  cbaracteriBeB  the  high-lights;  but  between  the  two 
extremes  of  smooth  metal  Btaudiog  a  triSe  in  relief,  and  the 
nameroas  clearly- outlined,  but  minute  ridgea  and  rales 
which  form  the  whitish  stipple,  we  can  trace  portiont 
where  the  graia  or  stipple  becomes  shallow  and  iodiitinct 
and,  indeed,  all  intermediate  grcdes  betvesn  the  roigh  ana 
smooth. 

All  is  clear  now :  our  coirespondtnt  has  sect  us  the  kind 
of  photograph  of  which  we  can  best  make  use.  it  is  a 
typographic  block,  which  may  be  printed  from  in  the 
ominarf  letter- press ;  indeed,  wq  should  hare  knowp  this 
earlier  if  we  had  read  ont  friend's  letter  to  the  end,  as  he 
telU  US  that  the  block  was  made  in  a  couple  of  dajs  by 
Hr.  Dallas,  the  original  Dfg&tive  baving  been  sent  Let 
ns  borrow  an  inking  roller  from  the  printer,  and  ink  the 


face  of  the  block  ;  we  find  that  the  smootli  and  Yery 
slightly-projecting  parts  take  the  ink  freely  enoDgh  ;  while 
very  little  adheres  to  the  deeply- stippled  portions,  or  only 
to  the  lips  of  the  grannlations  where  the  metal  ooines  in 
contact  with  the  printioK  roller. 

"How  may  aach  a  block  be  made?"  the  reader  will 
auk.  But  we  mtut  reply  that,  aa  far  as  Mr.  Ballai' 
method  is  concerned,  we  do  not  know,  for  this  gentlenuui 
works  his  method  as  a  secret  process.  The  resDlls,  how- 
ever, do  not  rery  much  resemble  those  obtained  by  inoh 
recently -introduced  methods  as  those  of  Ives,  Meisenbaoh, 
or  Zuecato,  but  correspond  more  nearly  in  appearance  to 
work  obtiioed  by  the  Fratsch  method,  of  which  we  gave 
an  example  on  page  386  of  onr  last  Tolnme;  and  ai  m 
excellent  account  of  the  process  waa  published  by  Mr.  T. 


Ryley  in  1858  {.lonmal  of  the  Photographic  Soc  cty 
page  161),  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  to  repnot  this,  witb 
the  remark  that  the  nitrate  of  Bilver  need  not  be  added, 
and  by  "  Bne  glue,"  must  be  nnderstood  snch  a  gelatine 
as  thai  of  Coignet.    Mr,  Ryley  eays  :  — 

1.  IdiMolrel  ounce  of  fioa  glue  in  3  ounoea  of  distilled  water, 
and  to  1  ounce  of  thii  lohiUon  I  add  SO  graini  of  nitrate  ol 
■Drer,  provioualy  diuclTed  in  i  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  to 
the  other  2  ounces  of  glue  aolution  I  add  2  oiiniwa  of  a  satu- 
rated eolutioa  Of  bichromate  of  potass,  and  while  warm  I  add 
toitlhaaitrataolalver  and  mix  well. 

%,  I  lerel  a  gUsi  plate  and  ponr  orer  it  aa  much  of  the  above 
■elution  aa  wiJl,  when  quite  dry,  form  a  film  about  (be  thick- 
neas  of  tUn  writing  paper, 

S.  I  now  expose  the  plate  to  sunlight  under  a  elau  poaitiTe 
for  about  three  houn,  or  until  all  the  details  of  the  picture 
appear  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

4,  I  then  waah  it  under  water  until  those  parts  of  the  picture 
which  are  the  least  acted  on  by  light  become  granulated,  which 
is  canted  by  a  peouUar  coctraetion  of  the  film  ;  the  luperfl  uou* 
inaiature  muat  Uun  be  removed  by  blotting-paper. 

5,  Tou  may  use  a  n^ative  initeEul  of  a  positive,  but  your  ex- 
posure must  not  be  more  than  half  the  time,  aod  you  will  still 
bavB  a  poaitive  reanlt,  and  the  graiiiB  of  your  film  will  be  much 
finar.  And  now  let  me  remark  that  in  this  gnnnlation  lies  the 
whole  secret  of  the  proceu  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  aay,  not  one 
word  can  you  find  reepecting  it  in  the  speaiScation,  and  there- 
fore I  contend  that  all  patent  right  is  justly  forfeited. 

S,  A  mould  io  gutta-peroha  i*  then  taken  from  the  film  and 
rendered  conductive  by  plumbago  or  other  meana,  and  put  into 
the  electrotype  apparatus  until  jou  have  a  deposit  of  capper  of 
Buffldeat  thicknus  to  form  a  matrix,  from  which  you  can 
depoait  a  thick  oopper  plate  strong  enough  to  print  from. 

The  progreM  and  condition  of  engineering  works  have 
often  been  recorded  by  the  camera ;   indeed,  we  may 


mention  that  tvei  ty  nine  years  ago  the  gnti  railway 
bridge  across  the  Dnieper,  at  Kiew,  was  beinft  constrneted 
by  Mr.  C.  VignoUs.  Each  day  a  photograph  was  taken 
and  forwarded  to  the  Czir. 

Onr  correspondent  has,  however,  strnck  out  a  new  path 
in  photography ;  and  altlioogh  ve  qnite  iymphathise  with 
him  ai  regards  his  years  of  fear  lest  the  bridge  shonld  have' 
tumbled  about  the  ears  of  himself  or  family,  we  tee  no 
particular  advantage  in  placing  the  condition  of  the  once- 
existing  bridge  ou  record  in  onr  paper,  except  aa  an 
instructive  illustration  of  a  field  of  uaefolness  for  photo- 
graphy. 

Uiai^eaof  writing*  letter  of  eomplaint  to  a  newspaper, 
and  sending  a  typographio  photograph  or  printing  block 
illustrating  his  views,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  seems  to 
ns  that  the  poHce  aathorities  might  well  take  the  hint. 
What,  indeed,  could  more  effectastly  assist  in  the  discovery 
of  oiminids  who  are  "wanted"  than  a  publication  of 
phototypio  portraits  in  the  Polioe  Gaitltef  Col.  Dillon, 
the  aoccesaar  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  will  doubtless  oon- 
sider  the  matter. 


BAD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Thi  Greek  oynio  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  ta 
clearly  promulgate  the  doctrine  that  "  the  majority  ate  bad," 
may  possibly  have  taken  a  very  high  standard  ol  virtue  by 
irbich  to  judge  the  general   mass  of  mankind,  or  mora 

Erobably,  he  willnlly  shut  his  ejee  to  the  good  points  of 
nman   nature,   and   brooded   (O   oincb   over   ttie   bitd 
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oharacteristicfl  of  mankiDd  as  to  acquire  an  altogether  ab- 
normal power  of  referring  each  action  to  some  mean  and 
evil  motive. 

That  it  should  be  possible  to  apply  this  doctrine,  that  of 
the  badness  of  the  majority,  to  the  prc^uctions  of  the  camera, 
ifl  a  snppoaitioD  altogether  repnlsive  to  onr  feelings,  and  in- 
deed we  would  like  to  view  the  existence  of  a  bad  photo- 
graph as  being  an  impossibility  ;  but  if  we  were  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  all  defects,  and  to  regard  the  work  of  the  Sun's 
pencil  as  the  British  workman  regarded  malt  liquor  when  he 
exclaimed,  **  There  aint  no  bad  beer ;  some  beer  is  better 
than  other  beer,  but  (here  aint  no  bad  beer,*'  we  might 
perhaps  lay  ourselves  open  to  a  charge  of  prejudice  in  the 
other  direction. 

^  Is  it  not  worth  while  just  for  this  once,  to  try  to  put  our- 
selves into  the  most  cynical  frame  of  mind,  and  to  try  our 
beet  to  say  all  the  unpleasant  things  we  can  ?— for  by  so  doing 
we  shall  clear  off  all  the  spleen  which  may  be  lurking 
around,  and  put  ourselves  into  a  frame  of  mind  to  take  a 
more  kindly  view  for  the  future. 

Where,  then,  are  the  bad  photographs  to  be  seen? 
Everywhere.  In  the  shop -windows,  in  the  show-cases,  in 
onr  friends*  albums,  among  the  cherished  collections  of 
amateurs,  and  even  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibitions.  About 
the  time  when  gelatino<bromide  plates  first  came  into  gene- 
ral use,  we  well  remember  an  occasion  when  lomo  dozen 
persons  were  gazing  at  a  frame  containing  pictures  of  a 
boat-race,  and  nearly  all  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
admiration  and  wonder  at  the  perfect  outlining  of  the  curly 
vapour  of  the  steam-boats,  and  the  wonderful  delineation  of 
the  ripple  on  the  water,  wh'jn  an  amateur,  who  bad  never 
been  to  the  Exhibition  before,  and  who  knew  no  one  in  the 
room,  suddenly  turned  to  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  in  a  half-whisper  said,  **  But  are  they  not 
vile  photographs  after  all  ?"  **Tbey  are,"  was  the  answer, 
'*  but  you  are  the  first  who  has  said  it.'*  Tho  pictures  were 
really  bad  photographs;  flat,  without  depth,  absolutely 
lacking  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  bare  in  the  lights. 

Bad  instantaneous  photographs  of  races  and  processions 
are  offered  freely  for  sale  in  the  shops,  but  the  public  do 
not  buy  them ;  to  the  photographer  they  are  of  very  great 
interest,  and  he  accordingly  judges  them  leniently  ;  but  the 
public  at  once  estimate  them  at  their  just  value— as  bad 
photographs.  There  have  been  good  pictures  taken  of  boat 
races,  horse  races,  and  street  processions,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between  :--*'  The  majority  are  bad.*' 

Perhaps  the  very  worst  photographs  to  be  seen  in  London 
are  some  of  those  used  by  auctioneers  and  house  agents  to 
set  off  their  announcements  of  desirable  villas  or  eligible 
residenoee — such  faults  as  distortion  owing  to  the  tilting  of 
the  camera;  painted-in  clouds  roughly  corresponding  in 
form  to  the  outlines  of  trees  or  buildings ;  roofs  and  streets 
white  as  if  after  a  snow-storm  ;  or  an  extreme  flatness  and 
weakness,  leaving  the  subject  hardly  distioguishable  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  being  common  enough.  To  criti- 
cise work  of  this  kind  too  severely  would  be  ungenerous,  as  it 
.  is  generally  done  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  by  men 
who  not  only  can  ill  afford  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
work  to  obtain  good  results,  but  who  have  often  to  make 
shift  with  extremely  defective  apparatus.  The  same  senti- 
ment prompts  us  to  say  but  little  about  the  bad  ferrotypes 
and  glass  pictures  which  are  made  by  our  humbler  brethren 
at  places  of  public  resort;  and  although  the  doctrine  that 
the  "majority  arc  bad"  certainly  does  apply  with  full 
force  to  this  class  of  work,  really  good  and  artistic  pictures 
may  now  and  then  be  found  among  the  collectiona  of  the 
travelling  portraitist ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  to  the 
credit  of  more  than  one  of  our  best  workers  with  the  camera, 
that  he^  has  raised  himself  to  his  prefent  position  from  a 
beginning  made  on  the  sands  at  a  seaside  resort. 

The^  amateur^  very  often  makes  bad  photographs,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  be  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  them.  *'  All  these  were  taken  at  the  out- 
door meeting  on  Saturday  last^"  is  not  an  uncommon  remark 


to  hear  at  a  photographic  gathering,  while  a  series  of  bad 
slides  is  being  passed  through  the  lantern.  Trees  which 
might  have  been  cut  ontin  black  paper  with  a  scissors,  and 
large  patches  of  shade  where  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  shrubs 
and  rich  foliage  which  one  knows  to  have  existed  in  the 
locality,  are  common.  "  And  this  is  the  gem  of  the  seiies," 
loudly  shouted  an  exhibitor  of  bad  photographs  as  one  of  the 
least  objectionable  examples  of  the  previous  Saturday's 
work  was  revealed  to  a  not  very  delighted  assembly.  And 
yet  this  exhibitor  would  have  been  the  very  fir-t  to  detect 
and  denounce  a  bad  picture,  had  anyone  else  shown  it. 

This  leads  us  to  make  a  distinction  between  such  as 
make  bad  pictures  almost  by  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
photograpner  who  makes  prints  at  a  painfully  low  figure  for 
house  agents,  or  the  humble  craftsman  who  takes  ferrotypes 
in  the  street,  and  the  amateur  who  should-iiave  no  induce- 
ment to  allow  anything  but  good  work  to  go  beyond  tho 
confines  of  his  work  place. 

Francis  Bacon  discourses  of  ignorance,  and  he  indicates 
two  kinds.  When  a  person  is  ignorant,  and  he  knows  it, 
the  ignorance  is  '^simple,"  and  some  improvement  may  be 
hoped  for ;  but  when  the  ignorant  person  is  not  a^are  o/  his 
condition,  the  ignorance  is  described  by  Lord  Yernlam  as 
**  compound,"  and  a  cure  cannot  be  hoped  for  until  the 
ignorance  has  been  reduced  to  the  "  simple  *'  condition ;  or 
until,  to  use  other  words,  the  ignorant  person  ceases  to 
regard  himself  as  learned. 

Just  so  in  the  case  of  photographs ;  any  notable  improve- 
ment being  improbable  until  this  producer  of  bad  photo- 
graphs shall  learn  to  recognise  them  as  bad. 

Ihe  very  highest  art  photographers,  men  whose  names 
immediately  recal  the  idea  of  something  near  perfection  in 
photographic  work,  produce  abundance  of  bad  photo- 
graphs, but  they  recognise  them  as  bad,  and  destroy  them 
immediately  ;  and  this  is  how  it  comes  about  that  they  main- 
tain their  reputation.  The  woik  of  an  artist-painter  can 
be  laboured  upon  and  altered  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  a  bad 
painting  may  be  made  a  good  one  ;  but  this  is  not  so  with 
the  photograph — the  only  remedy  is  destruction.  As  soon 
as  the  exposure  is  made  and  the  development  has  been 
fairly  commenced,  it  becomes  possible  to  judge  whether  the 

Sicture  is  good  or  bad — whether  it  should  be  preserved  or 
estroyed.  Tho  most  skilful  opticians  make  many  bad 
lenses,  but  those  instruments  which  cannot  be  made  good 
by  a  re-grinding  of  the  curves  are  ruthlesfily  destroyed  by 
those  who  value  their  reputation ;  and  the  more  rigidly 
photographers  follow  in  the  same  path,  so  much  the  less 
will  be  the  probability  of  our  again  endeavouring  to  force 
ourselves  to  take  a  cynical  view,  and  to  preach  from  such  « 
text  as  "  The  majority  are  bad." 


NOTES  PROM  NEW  YORK. 

Progress  of  the  New  Amateur  Photoqraphic  Societt — 
New  Modification  of  the  Pyro  Developer. 

Thi  widespread  interest  in  photography  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  among  amateurs  continues  unabated.  The 
ranks  are  swelling  to  large  propoitions,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  young  man,  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  fair  sex,  will  be  found  carrying  a  small 
camera  whenever  they  go  upon  a  vacation. 

Manufacturers  are  studying  to  secure  lightness  and 
strength  in  cameras  or  other  apparatus,  to  encourage  the 
increasing  demand,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  where 
they  will  end.  Americans,  as  a  geneial  rule,  piefer  any- 
thing which  is  light  and  strong. 

Tho[mcmbership  of  our  new  young  amateur  rociety,  <<The 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,"  has  increased  one- 
third  within  two  months,  so  eager  are  the  amateurs  to  leam 
and  compare  results ;  its  success  is  secured,  and  it^  future  ia 
bound  to  be  bright.  The  opening  of  the  new  permanent 
quarters  of  the  Society,  1262,  Broadway,  on  June  4th,  was 
oelebrated  by  a  lantern  exhibition   of  slides  made    by 
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amatears.  The  exhibition  was  a  Boooees  in  poiot  of  inte- 
rest and  in  the  work  displayed,  and  the  lantern  was  well 
managed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  U.  Johnson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
an  amateur  of  some  note.  Several  of  the  slides  were  made 
by  him  npon  oollodio-bromide,  and  aUo  wet  plates.  Mr. 
Brush  famished  some  of  the  finest  slides  shown,  these  being 
made  npon  albumen  gelatino  plates,  developed  with  oxa- 
late ana  iron.  To  many  old  amatears  theM  were  a  great 
surprise,  on  account  of  their  remarkable  brilliancy  and 
clearness,  and  will  no  doubt  encourage  many  to  make  them. 

The  Society  has  fitted  up  a  special  dark-room  with  sinks, 
lockers,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  use  of  members  and 
for  experimental  purposes  ;  it  also  has  a  library  filled  with 
all  the  modern  works  and  current  literature  on  photography. 
Each  member  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  these  at  their  leisure 
at  any  time.  It  is  expected  this  feature  of  the  Society  will 
become  quite  popular,  as  many  members  residing  in  the 
city  are  obligea  to  pot  up  with  very  poor  substitutes  for  a 
dark-room.  The  room  is  18  feet  by  7,  and  is  arranged 
with  double  doors,  has  a  peculiar  system  of  ventilation  de- 
vised by  the  President,  and  will  afford  facilities  for  half-a- 
ddsen  members  to  work  at  a  time.  By  a  vote  of  the  Society, 
all  members  of  amateur  societies  in  other  cities,  whether 
here  or  abroad,  will  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  society's 
dark-room  free  of  charge  for  a  brief  period,  when  in  this 
city. 

The  last  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  June  10th  at  their  hall  in  Broadway.  Mr.  Beach, 
the  chairman,  congratulated  the  Society  upon  securing 
such  ft  well-located  hall,  and  hoped  that  his  efforts 
to  found  and  start  the  Society  would  be  seconded  by  others 
in  giving  to  members  the  results  of  their  valuable  experience. 
Several  interesting  communications  were  read,  including 
letters  from  the  Bditor  of  the  FHoroaaApHto  Niws,  and  Mr. 
S.  Fry,  the  Kingston  dry-plate  maker;  and  resolutions 
woie  passed,  thanking  the  Scovil  Manufacturing  Company, 
Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.,  and  others,  for  favours  shown. 

The  intetesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  new  formula 
given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  for  preserving  pyro  in  solution, 
the  advantages  being  that  the  acid  of  itself  acted  as  a  deve- 
loper, and  not  as  a  restrainer,  this  being  of  much  importance 
in  the  development  of  instantaneously  exposed  plates. 

Hu  formula  ia as. follows:— 


No.  1. 

»•  a*er       •••         ...         ... 

••• 

82  oances 

Granulated  carbonate  soda 

..• 

8      ., 

Garbouate  potash 

... 

3      „ 

Sulphite  soda       

•.• 

8      „ 

No.  2. 

w  ater       ...        •*•        .*• 

•.• 

12  ounces 

Gonoentrated  formic  acid 

..• 

12  minims 

Pyrogallol 

.  *• 

48  grains 

To  develop  an  instantaneously-exposed  5  by  8  plate  he 
takes  f  of  an  ounce  of  water  and  adds  a  }  ounce  of  No.  1, 
and  1  ounce  of  No.  2,  which  makes  a  bulk  of  2  ounces.  The 
developer  thus  made  contains  approximately  25  grains  of 
potash  and  spda  combined,  and  4  grains  of  pyro.  For  a 
longer  exposure,  he  reduces  the  potash  and  soda  one-half  or 
more' according  to  the  requirements.  So  far  as  his  present 
experiments  have  been  carried,  ho  finds  1  drop  or  minim  of 
formic  acid  will  preserve  4  grains  of  pyro. 

He  stated  that  he  had  kept  the  solution  a  long  time,  and 
believed  the  developing  power  of  the  pyro  would  not 
deteriorate  as  in  other  preserving  agents. 

Mr.  Pearsall,  of  Brooalyn,  had  a  gentleman  to  explain  his 
new  compact  camera  for  amateurs.  The  model  shown  had  a 
movable  front  with  focussing  screw  as  in  many  English 
oamoras ;  the  back  was  adjustable  to  any  angle  like  a  swing 
back,  and  bad  a  bellows  hood  attached  for  focussing  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  taking  one's  hat  off  or  using  a  cloth.  In 
place  of  the  ground  glass  was  a  screen  of  silk,  which  in  an 
instant  could  be  wound  up  out  of  the  way  on  a  spring  roller. 
Yerj  thin  single  plate«bolden  mo  used,  made  of  a  light 


wood  frame  covered  by  paper.  Upon  one  side  of  each  slide 
was  printed  the  word  '*  Exposed."  When  the  plate  is  put 
in,  the  blank  side  of  the  diaw-shutter  is  out,  but  after  the 
exposure  is  made,  and  the  slide  is  pushed  home,  the  printed 
side  is  out ;  in  this  way  mistakes  of  double  exposure  are 
prevented. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  brief  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides,  and  proved  quite  interesting  to  all  present. 

During  the  summer  several  field  club  excursions  will  be 
made  to  take  landscape  views  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
and  members.  The  first  trip  has  been  planned  to  embrace 
the  fine  scenery  on  the  Hudson  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  l:*oint.  A  steam  yacht  is  to  be  hired,  which  will  land 
at  various  points  and  afford  the  party  excellent  facilities  for 
displaying  their  artistic  talents. 

Experiments  are  soon  to  be  inaugurated  towards  a  careful 
test  by  experienced  men  of  all  American  gelatine  plates ; 
it  is  expected  some  months  time  will  be  required,  and  when 
published  the  results  will  probably  be  of  much  value. 

Thb  AiiATiUB  Fhotoqkaphbb. 

New  York,  June,  Idih^  1884. 


THE   SPBCTROSCOM 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  BAY  WOODS. 
X.— PHOTOaRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS* 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  spectroscope,  to  make  xi<> 
mention  of  the  subject  of  photography  in  natural  coloura 
would  be  a  grave  omission,  for  spectroscopy  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  investigation  of  what  little  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.  The  writer  does  not  profess  to  add 
anything  new  in  this  direction,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
re-state,  in  as  clear  and  simple  a  manner  as  the  subject  will 
allow,  what  has  already  been  said  and  d(  n\ 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  question  is  re- 
garded in  the  photographic  world  generally,  extreme 
opinions  being  adopted,  as  on  most  debateable  subjects. 
One  view  is  that  taien  by  the  optimist,  who  hopes  that  the 
time  will  come  when  he  can  get  a  photograph  in  the  colours 
of  nature  with  all  the  ease  with  which  he  manipulates  a  dry 
plate  and  takes  a  silver  print  Another  view,  quite  an 
antagonistic  one,  is  that  the  idea  is  altogether  the  dream  of 
a  visionary,  and  that  its  realization  is  out  of  the  question. 
Most  photographers,  perhaps,  take  a  view  midway  between 
these  two,  and  while  regarding  the  discovery  of  whaib  may 
be  called  *^  the  philosopher's  stone  ^*  of  photography  as  by 
no  means  unlikely  in  the  very  distant  future,  do  not  expect 
that  the  '*  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold  *'— > 
as  the  transition  of  black  and  white  to  natural  colours  may 
be  likened  to — is  to  be  obtained  without  some  trouble  on 
their  part.  Such  a  view  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one* 
Separating  the  true  from  the  false,  the  genuine  work  of 
the  patient  experimenter  from  the  quackery  of  the 
mountebanks  who  bring  the  subject  into  aisrepute,  enough 
has  already  been  done  to  forbid  us  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  the  seeker  after  photography  in  the  colours  of  nature 
is  pursuing  an  ignetis  fatuus.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
little  success  has  already  been  achieved,  and  tbe  pains  with 
which  that  little  success  has  been  obtained,  only  serve  to 
make  clearer  the  immensity  of  the  task. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  two  distinct  directions :' 
1st.   In  obtaining  a  picture  by  a  direct  process ;  2od.  By 
taking   into    consideration  the  three- coloured  pigment 
theory  of  the  artist. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  methods  the  nameft 
of  Edmond  Becquerel  and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  are  most 
prominent.  Both  these  investigators,  and  others  who  have^ 
worked  in  the  same  direction,  have  taken  as  their  basis  the . 
sub-haloid  salts  of  silver,  the  snbchloride  producing  the[ 
best  results.  The  method  preferred  by  fiecqiierel,  of  pro-  [ 
ducing  the  subchloride  of  silver,  was  to  take  a  silver  plate* 
and  immerse  it,  facing  a  similar  plate  of  platinum  in  «  tetb, ' 
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of  hydrooblorlc  acid.  Bj  attachiiig  the  silTSr  pUte  to  the 
negative  pole  of  t  battery,  tod  the  platiuam  plats  to  the 
poajtire  pole,  i  film  of  sab-chloride  of  ailfer  was  formed 
on  the  ailver  plate.  By  placiog  this  plate  io  the  csmeia 
of  the  ipeotnaoope  and  allowiog  a  brilliant  t})ectriiiii  to 
fall  Dpon  it,  the  coloara  ol  the  spectmrn  were  impressed. 
Niepcu  de  Bt  Victor  photographed  aome  dolls  dreaaed  ia 
colonred  olotha,  by  tais  method,  using,  of  oourae,  a  very 
bright  light  and  givins  a  very  long  exposure. 

Varioos  other  methods  have  been  used  to  obtain  the 
enb-ohbride  of  silver,  amcnget  olhera  being  the  plan  of 
immersing  a  silver  plate  in  a  sotation  of  chloride  of  iron, 
copper,  or  calciam.  If  silver  chloride  be  formed  on  paper, 
or  nlms  be  prepared  of  chloride  of  eilver  emulsitied  in 
collodion  or  gelatine,  and  these  Sims  be  then  exposed  to 
while  light  till  they  become  Uvender  grey  in  colour  by  the 
production  of  the  sub-chloride,  thuy  will  receive  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  upon  them. 

Two  explanalions  have  been  put  forward  to  acconnt 
for  the  colours  of  aneh  imsges  :  1st  That  theyarednc  to 
diSerent  stages  of  oxidation  of  the  silver  talt ;  '2nd.  That 
they  are  due  to  iDterlerence  of  light,  as  in  Ihe  beaatifal 
display  of  colour  from  soap  babbles,  the  thicknesa  of 
partiuea  forming  the  film  determining  the  colour. 
rrobably  both  explanations  are  correct,  the  second  bemg 
the  ontoome  of  the  first.  Unhappily,  all  attempts  to  fii 
theae  photographs  have  ftuled.  They  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  the  dark,  and  may  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  in  a  weak  light,  but  eipoanre  to  a  strong  light 
blackens  the  film  and  obliterates  the  image. 

So  far  aa  actual  results  are  concerned,  the  method  about 
to  be  described  has,  so  far,  turned  out  most  successful. 
Three  invettigatora  thought  out  the  process  simultan- 
^oaily,  bat  only  one  of  them — Ducos  du  Uaoron — had  pit 
hia  thowhts  into  practical  shape.  The  method  depends, 
SB  alteaay  stated,  on  the  painter's  three-colour  pigment 
theory  and  practice.  Three  monochromes — red,  yellow, 
and  blue — printed  on  carbon  tissue,  are  superpoaed. 
Husnik  snggested  an  improvement  on  the  process  by 
Bubstitntipg  mechanical  printing  for  oarbon  printing,  ihua 
rendering  the  necessai?  registration  easier  of  accomplish- 
nest,  in  addilioa  to  simplifying  the  operations.  This  was 
carried  outsncceasfnllr  by  Albert,  of  Manich.  The  uega- 
tires  were  obtained  by  taking  three  photographs  through 

C]n,  blue,  and  red  glasa  respeo^Tely ;  bnt  it  must  not  be 
gined  that  this  has  any  relation  to  the  three-colour 
sensation  theoty  of  Young,  Helmholtz,  and  Haswetl. 
When  an  ordinary  photograph  ia  taken,  a  negative  is  first 
obtained,  from  which  the  print  is  got.  In  obtaining  a 
negative  for  printing  in  eoloor,  not  only  must  it  be  a  nega- 
tive u  far  as  light  and  shade  are  concerned,  but  it  most 
be  a  negalJTe  in  coloar  also.  For  inatance,  if  a  negative 
were  obtuned  through  glasa  that  only  let  thiongh  red 
r»s,  objects  of  a  red  colour  would  appear  black,  and 
objects  reflecting  no  red  light  would  come  out  white  If 
thu  negative  were  used  for  obtaining  a  print  on  red  caiboD 
tjaaoe,  those  pari s  of  the  print  which  were  beneaih  the 
black  portions  of  the  negative  would  come  out  white, 
instead  of  red,  eiactly  the  reverse  of  what  was  required. 
To  obtain  a  negalive  for  printing  the  red  monochrome 
glasa  of  the  complementary  must  be  in  front  of  the  lens  or 
the  plate. 

In  Ducos dnUauron's process, therefore,  the  negativefor 
printing  the  red  monochrome  was  obtained  through  green 
glasa,  the  yellow  through  violet  gUss,  and  the  blue  throngh 
orange  glass.  In  fact,  as  we  do  not  meet  either  with  pig 
menta  or  transparent  media  that  reflect  or  transmit  light 
of  one  wave-length  only,  to  obtain  a  perfect  result  the 
transparent  medium  used  for  making  a  negative  should 
transmit  all  raysezcept  those  reflected  from  ue  pigment  in 
which  that  particular  negative  is  to  print  The  whites  of 
the  view  or  painting  photographed  would  appear  black  in 
eaoh  negative,  and  would  ooosequently  appear  white  in 
each  monochrome,  ud  thenfoie  bi  the  three  mooochromea 
superposed. 


It  is  many  years  now  since  this  method  was  described 
and  put  in  practice.  The  mo't  serioas  difficulties  en- 
couDtered  were  in  photographing  through  red  and  green 
glass.  So  many  improvements  have  been  made  since  theb, 
the  methods  of  pfaotogrsphinv  any  part  of  the  spectrum  by 
means  of  dyed  films,  and  the  greater  facility  in  photo- 
graphing the  red,  either  by  collodion  or  gel stine  emolsiott, 
that  it  is  about  time  we  heard  sometbtog  more  of  this  pro- 
cess  than  we  do.  It  is  a  moat  ingenious  uiethod  of  obtain- 
ing colour-photographs,  and  might  be  largely  applied. 

So  far  as  obtaining  photographs  in  natural  colours  hj  « 
direct  method  is  concerned,  we  are  at  present  far  from  its 
accompIishmoDt,  bnt  it  is  in  this  direction,  most  probably, 
'bat  we  must  look.  It  opens  up  a  large  queation.  When 
n  image,  capable  of  fixation,  is  obtained  in  natural  coloiiia 
by  a  comparatively  abort  eiposare,  our  diScalties,  perhaps, 
will  only  have  begun.  The  proper  representation  of  lignt 
and  shade,  detail  in  the  sbadows,  &a.,  are  matters  that  at 
the  preeent  time  require  constant  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer.  Who  knows  but  what,  when  colour- 
photography  seems  within  our  grasp,  atrictly  analc^otta 
nuestions  will  acme  to  the  fore  with  fiftyfold  complicationi 
Uiat  the  representation  of  colonr  must  inevitably  bring  ? 


OUT  AND  ABOtrr  WITH  TUE  TRICYCLE. 

BY  J.  B.  B,  WELUHOTOH  (TEUPLE  BICTCLE  CLUB). 

Now  that  you  have  opened  your  pages  to  tricycling  iii 
connection  with  photography,  I  think  if  everyone  who 
combines  photography  with  b'icycling  were  to  give  their 
views  and  experience  on  what  they  consider  the  best 
tricycle  for  the  purpose,  that  the  woald-be  photo-triey- 
oliet  would  be  greatly  benefited,  aa  what  ia  more  perptex- 
ing'tban  scanning  through  the  adverlJeemcnt  pages  of 
&  'cycling  paper  to  decide— out  of  the  hundred  ud  more 


Tha  CoTentry  Heiaiy 

machines—'  which  one  aball  I  go  in  for?  Bat  after 
reading  the  experiences  of  others  I  think  he  ought  then 
to  be  in  a  good  poaition  to  decide  on  what  "  mount "  to 
purchase. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  strongly  advocate  a  "  GorenttT 
Rotary,"  made  by  U.  Budge  and  Co.  I  have  now  ridden 
one  for  over  two  years,  and  would  not  cbantre  tar  anj 
Other.    In  the  flcBt  place,  It  ia  •  rery  li^t  machine, 
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weighing  70  Ibv.,  and  i*  rmy  oompac^  the  width  beiog 
only  30  inoheB,  bo  tbat  it  will  pasa  ihrongh  any  ordinaiy 
doorway ;  maieover,  it  will  uts  one  a  good  deal  of  dia- 
oomfort  if  at  any  Ume  tod  alioald  want  to  take  it  bj  train. 
J  remember,  dntiag  laat  Rammer,  I  waa  riding  with  a 
friend  who  had  a  doable-driver  front-Btceret,  and  it 
ooming  oa  to  rain  we  tfaoagbt  it  better  poliay  to  take  train 
to  onr  deatinatioQ  than  getting  wet.  We  forthwith  found 
the  atation,  took  ticketa  both  for  oaraelres  and  the 
machines,  and  the  train  having  arriTed  in  dae  time,  I 
maDsged,  wilboat  any  diflicnlty,  to  get  iny  ''  GoTentry 
Botary  "  into  (be  guard's  van  ;  bat  ray  fiiecd,  on  trying 
to  do  theaamp,  found  it  quiteanother  matter,  the  machine 
being   too  wide  to  enter.     Une  of  the  wheels  was  then 


taken  off,  and  another  attempt  made,  but  again  ptOTed 
fraitleaa ;  the  axle  caught  in  tbe  hinge  of  the  door,  and 
now  refoaed  to  go  either  in  or  oat.  In  thia  state  the  train 
atarted,  my  friend  hanging  on  outride,  and  the  goard, 
inside,  trying  to  pnll  it  in.  The  bad  laognage  that  waa 
naed  over  this  I  ehoald  not  like  to  repeat  The  atation- 
maater,  obaerring  what  waa  up,  atopped  the  tiun,  and 
whilat  taking  oS  the  other  wheel,  wuhed  to  know  if  we 
were  going  to  keep  the  train  all  uight  We  then  got  the 
tricycle  in,  and  proceeded  on  oqr  journey.  I  do  not  wish 
yoa  to  think  that  all  guards'  vane  are  of  such  small  diman- 
aiona.  Thia  is  not  the  caae  ;  but  you  may  drop  acrosa  one 
aa  above  when  leaat  wanted,  aa  it  ia  not  aJwaya  convenient 
or  safe  to  have  the  machine  aent  on  bj  another  tiain. 


Hw  Oartntrr  Ttadeni; 


I  alao  nee  the  "  tandem  "  tricycle,  made  by  the  same 
firm,  the  machine  taking  either  two  ndere. 

I  will  jnst  give  a  brief  oalKne  how  to  oanj  the  camera 
and  ataod,  and  thia  latter  need  not  of  necessity  be  a  fold- 
ing one.  I  find  that  one  of  George  Smith's  Brattice 
■taniia  is  Veij  convenient  for  oartring  on  the  maohine, 


end  is  certainly  both  strong  and  light ;  it  should  be 


npped  to  the  long  bar  which  cooneota  the  two  steering 
wfceeb,  abd  la  then  quite  out  of  tin  way.  When  going  on 
a  tour,  a  fiahing-rod  will  not  be  lonnd  to  be  of  any  appre- 
ciable weight,  ud  oertuslj  it  ia  ii«t  in  the  way,  as  it  can 


be  strapped  aloognde  the  stand.  Of  course  this  sppliea 
to  those  photographera  who  take  an  interest  in  the  "  gentle 
art,"  Now  for  Uie  heavier  part  of  the  kit.  I  have  a ' 
carrier  made  of  a  light  iron  tramework,  and  which  can  b« 
purchased  from  Ueaara.  Starley  and  Co.,  manuf  aetuters  of 
the  "  S^vo  "  Tricycle.  I  think  the  price  is  3a.  6d.  Thia 
ahould  be  fixed  as  shown  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ~j  pin, 
whidi  anpports  ^e  saddle,  as  it  ia  then  eauly  taken  oS 
when  not  required.  Below  the  oartier  latrap  on  a  baakat 
containing  a  change  of  clothea,  as  well  as  a  anpply  of  plstea ; 
ind  on  top  the  camera  ts  placed  and  fsatened  by  two  large 
jtrapa,  which  go  ronnd  the  baiket  below,  also  roand  the 
orosB-piece  of  the  framework,  thoa  preventing  the  liability 
of  the  carrier  giving  way.  On  account  of  the  "  give  "  in 
thia  carrier,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the  camera 
and  plates  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  thereby  preventing 
dust  from  ahaking  off  the  interior  of  the  dark  slide,  and 
settling  on  tbe  sensitive  film. 

I  asually  cairy  one  doien  half-plates  beatdea  the  foar 
double  daik-alidcs  ready  charged,  (or  a  two  or  three  daya' 
tour ;  but  it  on  a  tout  of  a  week  or  fortnight'a  duration,  the 
best  way  ia  to  send  a  parcel  of  plates  on  by  train  to  a  place 
which  jou  intend  reaching  in  two  days'  time,  aa  enough 
will  be  taken  "on  board,"  as  anggeated  above,  to  laat 
during  tbe  time  the  rest  are  in  transit,  so  that  no  anxiety 
need  be  felt  about  their  getting  to  their  destination  in  time. 
They  certainly  should  be  labelled  "  Photo^phio  PUtea— 
not  to  be  opened ; "  otherwise  the  vigilant  railway 
autboritiea— just  at  preaent,  at  leaat— may,  from  their 
heavy  nature,  take  them  to  be  dynamite. 

The  tricycle  Ump  is  the  rider's  guiding  sUr  by  night, 
and  indeed  everyone  ought  to  carry  one  with  for  his  own 
and  others'  aaf  e^ ;  certainly  no  photographer  ahould  omit 
to  take  it,  m  witliout  any  trouble  it  can  be  turned  into  « 
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most  effective  dark-room  lamp  for  obaDgiDg  plates  at  night, 
by  simply  wrapping  roand  it  a  piece  of  golden  fabric,  this 
being  kept  in  place  by  an  elastic  band.  A  better  develop- 
ing lamp  certainly  could  not  be  had. 

About  the  'Cyclists'  Tonring  Clab  and  its  benefits  I  will 
leave  someone  else  to  treat  more  fully ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  sabsoription  is  but  2s.  6d.  per  annum ;  the  chief 
advantage  being,  that  on  entering  a  town,  you  look  through 
▼our  hand-book  snd  see  at  a  glance  which  is  the  C.  T.  C. 
hotel,  this  being  then  at  once  made  for,  knowing  at  the 
same  time  you  will  not  be  '^  rushed,"  as  a  fixed  tariff  has 
been  drawn  up  for  the  C.  T.  G. 

After  all,  what  is  more  exhilarating  to  both  body  and 
mind  than  to  enjoy  the  fresh  country  air,  to  be  spinning 
noiselessly  along,  no  anxiety  in  hurrying  off  to  catch  a 
train,  no  travelling  expenses,  no  horse  to  keep,  and  always 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to  get  at  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  places,  bringing  home  views  which  will  never  be 
forgotten,  at  the  same  time  developing  your  muscles, 
which  require  no  hypo  to  fix  ?      • 


^oit&. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  judges  of  the  Photographic 
Exhibitioii  of  1884  will,  as  last  year,  be  composed 
wholly  of  phoCographerp.  This  decision  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  opinion  already  held,  that  some  of  the  awards 
conferred  where  the  judges  were  cclccted  from  painters  as 
well  as  photographers,  were  not  wholly  satisfactory. 


It  is  still  coneidered  quito  de  rigiuur  in  convict  prison 
circles  that  all  prisoners  should  leave  their  cartes-de-visite 
with  the  Governor  at  the  expiration  of  their  stay.  There 
18  an  exchange  of  **  pastoboard/'  in  fact^  the  convict  leav- 
ing his  carte,  and  the  Governor  presenting  him  with  a 
*<  ticket  of  leave  "  in  exchange.  That  this  custom  may  be 
duly  kept  up,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  asked  to  vote, 
during  this  session,  the  sum  of  £850,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  defray  the  coat  of  photographing  the  inmates  in  the 
prisons  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


Some  months  since  we  referred  to  the  case  of  an  Ame- 
rican convict  who,  at  the  supreme  moment,  seized  the 
sittor's  chair  and  smashed  the  camera  actuaUy  in  use.    Led 
perhaps,  by  the  force  of  this  example,  a  recalcitrant  inmate 
of  Dartmoor,  watching  his  opportunity  whilst  being  taken 
the  other  day,  suddenly  «« went  for  "  the  operator  with  a 
spade,  which  had  been  foolishly  left  within  his  reach ;  but 
luckily  the  prison  authorities  had  supplied  themselves 
with  a  second  camera,  which  a  warder  quietly  manipu- 
lated whilst  a  colleague  was  ostensibly  focussing  the  con- 
vict with  the  apparatus  hitherto  in  use.    As  it  turned  out, 
the  ruffian,  who  was  pounced  upon  just  in  time  to  prevent 
him  doing  the  intended  mischief,  was  photographed  in  the 
very  act  of  raising  the  spade,  and  the  resulting  portrait 
was  indispuUble,  though  not  exactly  legal,  evidence  of  his 
contemplated  assault.     The  carte  is,  however,  carefully 
preserved,  and  will  probably  always  be  pointed  out  as  the 
most  "striking"  likeness  the  prison  cameras  have  pro- 
duced. 


The  sum  of  Ji860  alrsady  mentioned  is  not  ths  only 


amount  directly  voted  by  Parliament  for  photographio 
purposes.  A  sum  of  £760  is  also  put  down  in  the  Army 
Estimates  for  photographic  chemicals,  apparatus,  and 
working  expenses ;  whilst  the  vote  for  Science  and  Art 
Department  includes  an  item  of  £lfiOO  to  be  devoted  to 
the  photographing  of  art  objects,  &c.,  for  loan  to  local 
museums  and  exhibitions.  Thus  altogether  upwards  of 
£2,700  of  the  tax -payers*  money  is  devoted  to  what  may 
be  fairly  called  '*  negative  "  resulta. 


The  reduction  of  the  price  of  magnesium  has  oftentimes 
been  promised,  so  we  do  not  look  with  absolute  confidence 
on  the  statement  that  the  Sobering  Chemical  Company  in 
Berlin  will  soon  supply  it  at  about  ds.  6d.  an  ounce. 


Photography  has  always  been  a  stumbJing-block  to  the 
criminal,  and  Dr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  tells  us  how  a  mur- 
derer was  convicted  mainly  upon  photo-micrographs 
of  bbod  stains ;  while  in  another  case,  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence was  completed  by  making  enlarged  photographs  of 
the  machine  marks  on  two  hair  pins. 

A  '*  Society  Journal,"  which,  seemingly  hard  up  for 
subjects  for  its  weekly  puzzle,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
novel  suggestions,  has,  from  one  contributor,  received  the 
proposal  that  it  should  give  the  prize  for  the  most  original 
pose  for  photographio  **  sitters."  Should  a  prize  be  really 
offered,  the  resulting  pages  of  "Specimen"  answers 
ought  to  furnish  some  useful  hints.  We  shall  look  out 
for  them. 


Photographic  work  is  fairly  provided  for  in  the  new 
Observatory  oif  Ben  Nevis.  The  building,  although  in 
use,  is  not  quito  complete,  and  the  dark  room  is  a  kind  of 
cellar  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 


Not  a  few  clergymen  gather  in  funds  for  chariteble 
purposes  by  selling  their  own  photographio  productioDB 
at  prices  which  are  generaUy  over  the  market  value  of  the 
pictures ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  neither  a  serious  neglect 
of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  church,  nor  much  competi- 
tion with  trade  interests,  few  are  likely  to  complain.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  much  better  that  the  clergyman  who 
longs  to  outetep  the  confines  of  his  calling  should  become 
a  quasi-amateur  photographer,  than  that  he  should— like 
a  well-known  clergyman  of  Kensington— parade  the  streeta 
as  a  kind  of  unprofessional  barrel-organist 


Might  not  paper  manufacturers  turn  their  attention 
to  the  wante  of  photographers  a  little  more  than  thejr 
do?  Mr.  Spiller,  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  drew  attention  to  their  shortcomings  in 
the  production  of  photographic  cards  as  regards  the 
presence  of  hyposulphite.  The  manufacturers  of  albumen- 
ized  paper,  it  is  well  known,  find  a  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing suitable  material  in  the  English  market,  but 
foreigh  makers  are  ahead  in  this  respect,  an<]«  having  no 
competition,  practically  have  a  monopoly  in  their  hands. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
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Two  fatal  accidents  from  the  careless  handliog  of  chemi- 
caU  took  place  on  Monday.  Mr.  Reid,  of  Mancbester, 
died  from  inhaling  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid;  and  Mr. 
Griggs,  a  pyrotechnist  of  Wisbeach,  was  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion which  took  place  in  his  laboratory.  Those  who 
make  pyroxyline,  or  use  Hansen  batteries,  shonld  remember 
that  many  fatalities  hare  resulted  from  the  inhaling  of 
nitrons  fames. 


Uow  to  obtain  vigoroos  images  on  gelatine  plates  is  a 
question  of  the  day,  although  few  people  candidly  admit 
their  difficalties  in  this  respect. 


Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  has  studied  the  subject,  and  he 
finds  that  the  main  point  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
bromide  in  the  developer,  and  to  allow  more  than  the 
usual  time  for  developmeni:. 


There  is  nothing  whatever  novel  in  such  a  suggestion, 
but  this  takes  nothing  from  its  practical  value.  Two 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  one  drop  of  ammonia 
is  not  too  much  in  many  cases,  and  the  use  of  such  a 
developer  does  not  make  the  plate  slow,  if  a  reasonabl  e 
time  be  allowed  for  development 


**The  development  of  plates  is  a  science,  but  I  can 
teaoh  any  one  to  make  them/^  remarked  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on 
Tuesday.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  idea,  and  it  will 
doubtless  give  comfort  to  those  photographers  who  use 
commercial  plates,  and  have  to  bear  the  sarcastic  remarks 
of  others  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  leisure  and 
convenience  for  habitually  preparing  their  own. 


Greneral "  Chinese"  Gordon  is,  we  have  heard,  a  practical 
amateur  photographer,  and  as  there  was  certainly  one 
photographic  apparatus,  with  all  dtte  appliances,  in 
Khartoum  at  the  time  of  its  investment,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  has  had  it  removed  to  '*  the  Palace,"  and  finds  in 
it  an  invaluable  aid  for  passing  the  time.  To  "  take  "  the 
rebels'  ^jamp  and  the  heads  of  the  enemy  every  day,  even 
in  a  photographic  sense,  must  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
nothing. 

The  photographing  of  the  series  of  portraits  of  Popes  in 
the  Vatican  Gallery  having  been  completed,  it  is  said  in  a 
Boman  paper  that  permission  has  been  given  by  Leo.  Xlll. 
for  the  reproduction  and  publication  of  the  valuable 
historical  paintings  contained  in  the  same  vast  storehouse 
of  Art.  The  reproduction,  too,  by  photo- sinoography  of 
its  mora  interesting  and  historical  paper  and  parchments 
is  to  be  commenced  forthwith. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
Mr.  Banyard  read  a  paper  on  "  The  cause  of  the  blurred 
patches  in  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  son."  These 
patches  are  attributed  by  M.  Janssen  to  solar  clouds  above 
the  photosphere :  these,  he  supposes,  change  very  rapidly. 
Mr.  Banyard,  however,  believes  that  the  patches  are  caused 


by  currents  of  heated  gas,  and  supported  his  views  by  ex- 
perimenting with  a  piece  of  hot  iron  suspended  within  the 
telescope.  The  photographs  of  the  patches  so  prodaoed  were 
exhibited,  and  elicited  from  Mr.  Common  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  width  of  slit  used,  as  too  narrow  a  slit  gave  rise  to 
di£Praction  fringes.  On  its  being  stated  that  the  width  was 
f  th  of  an  inch,  Mr.  Common  observed  that  he  thought  the 
slit  must  have  been  narrower.  **  No  doubt,^*  he  went  on  to 
say,  ^^  with  perseverance  very  bad  photographs  can  be  got, 
but  the  important  question  is  how  to  get  good  ones."  The 
learned  society  of  astronomers  laughed  at  this  remark,  but 
there  is  much  troth  in  it.  Some  expeiimentdrs  never  get 
beyond  the  bad  photograph  stage. 


The  Court  Journal asiya  of  the  new  so-called  repousse  work 
—the  metalization  of  plants — ^tbat  it  has  one  drawback 
which  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  fair  sex  will  be  fatal  to 
the  prosecution  of  this  new  industry — it  soils  the  hands, 
the  chemicals  used  for  metalising  having  much  the  same 
effect  on  the  fingers  as  photographing  has.  The  Courl 
Journal  is  behind  the  times ;  we  have  long  since  passed  the 
age  of  blackened  fingers. 

Chicago  photographers  just  now  are  terribly  exercised  in 
their  minds  over  the  competition  which  is  cutting  down 
prices  everywhere  and  ruining  the  profession*  The  State  of 
Illinois  Photographic  Aesociation  lately  discussed  the  matter 
solemnly,  and  it  was  decided  that  each  member  should  hand 
in  a  card  on  which  should  be  stated  what  the  writer  would 
do  if  the  Society  as  a  whole  decided  upon  raising  the  prices. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  one  member  stated,  that  the  people  were 
getting  disgusted  with  cheap  photography,  and  that  those 
men  were  busiest  who  were  getting  the  highest  prices  for 
their  work,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  need  of  discussion, 
since  the  matter  had  practically  settled  itself. 


Incidentally,  it  was  mentioned  that  a  Mr.  Decker,  of 
Cleveland,  had  raised  his  prices  to  twelve  dollars  per  dosen 
for  cabinets,  and,  in  consequence,  his  trade  had  improved. 
In  spite  of  thu  we  fear  few  finglish  photographers  who  find 
their  business  decreasing  will  have  the  courage  to  try  the 
experiment  of  asking  X2  8s.  for  a  dosen  cabinet  pictures. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  in  the 
anangement  for  next  yearns  Exhibition,  photography  has 
not  been  overlooked,  and  we  may  state  that  in  the  official 
classification,  which  is  now  almost  completed,  photography 
will  have  a  group  to  itself. 


Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  exhibiting  apparatus 
of  every  sort,  illustrations  of  processes,  and  examples  of  the 
application  of  photography  to  all  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  is  now  used.  As  the  show  is  to  be  confined  to 
"  apparatus,  appliances,  processes,  and  products,  invented 
or  brought  into  use  since  1862,"  it  will  be  understood  that 
pictures  will  not  be  admissible,  except  as  illustrations  of  pro- 
cesses ;  but  since  almost  the  whole  science  of  modern  photo- 
graphy has  grown  up  since  1862,  it  is  evident  that  the 
limits  of  the  Exhibition  will  not  press  hardly  upon  ns. 
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We  hope  that  tbe  oxscatire  will  recognise  at  once  the  in- 
terest and  the  importance  of  the  art,  and  that  6nfficient  space 
will  be  afforded  for  complete  illostration  of  its  present  con- 
dition. We  also  trust  that  manufacturers,  inyentors,  and 
amateurs  will  all  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Next 
week  we  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to  publish  the  details  of 
the  classification,  and  some  other  particulars  likely  to 
interest  our  readers. 


"^itUni  ^nUUx^tna. 


The  Chemical  Society  now  possesses  a  nearly  complete 
set  of  portraits  of  the  past  presidents — these  pictures  hay- 
ing been  printed  in  carbon — and  they  are  hung  in  the 
council  room.  Dr.  Busseli,  who  has  done  most  of  the  work 
of  making  the  collection,  wisely  insisted  on  admitting  no 
silyer  prints. 

Although  silver  prints  often  last  as  long  4tt  need  be  in  a 
'family  albom,  a  society  oridab  odllection  of  portraiti  in 
silver  may  be  regarded  as  well-nigh  valueless. 


The  SecreUry  of  the  *Cyclist*s  Touring  Club  has,  we  are 
told,  an  album  with  more  than  seven  hundred  portraits  of 
the  members,  and  fresh  contfibntions  are  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  per  week.  How  many  of  these — ^if, 
indeed,  any— are  permanent  photogiapha? 


It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  when  a  faded 
silver  print  is  oopied  by  means  of  the  camera^  it  is  often 
possible  to  obtain  an  impression  of  much  detail  which  has 
become  invisible  to  the  eye ;  and  if  a  print  istxipied  whep 
the  first  evidence  of  fading  becomes  notioeable,  a  really  good 
negative  can  generally  be  secured. 


Alcohol,  so  long  regarded  as  capable  of  remaining  fluid 
at  the  lowest  temperature,  may,  it  appears,  be  frozen  at  about 
—130^  Oentigrade.  Boiling  ethylene  was  used  as  the  cooling 
agent  in  this  casoi  and  a  temperature  of  —136^  may  be 
reached.  Still  lower  depths  in  the  scale  of  coldness  may  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  boiling  oxygen ;  the  point  of  ebulli- 
tion of  oxygen  being  estimated  by  Gailletet  and  Pictet  at 
— 186*^.  When  this  temperature  is  reached,  nitrogen  can  be 
readily  liquefied  under  pressure,  and  by  allowing  the 
liquefied  nitrogen  to  boil  off  rapidly,  a  portion  solidifies  in 
beautiful  snow  white  crystals.  A  degree  of  cold  is  thus 
reached  at  which  the  main  gaseous  constituent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere actually  becomes  solid. 


Mr.  Woodall,  M.P.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  spoke  very  highly  of  the  system  of 
teaching  as  carried  on  in  the  class-rooms  at  Begent  Street. 
He  said :— <*  I  have  not  seen  such  a  practical  system  any- 
where on  the  Continent.^*    Mr.  Woodall  may  well  speak 


Speoifloation  Published  during  the  Week. 

5204.  Harbison  Gabsidb,  of  the  City  of  MuicheBter,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  Photographer,  "  An  improved  method 
of  producing  surfaoei  for  mechaaioal  or  ink  printing  by  means 
of  photogT&i>hy."— Dated  2nd  November,  1884. 
Thu  invention  oonaista  of  an  improved  method  of  produdog 
surfaces  for  mechanical  printing  by  means  of  photography,  and 
the  object  of  my  invention  is  the  production,  bv  medianical  and 
chemical  means,  of  surfaces  for  mechanical  or  ink  printing^  and 
it  is  applicable  to  typographic,  liUiograpbic,  and  plate  printings 
and  to  the  printing  of  fabrics  by  means  of  rollers.    Its  leading 
feature  is  the  breaking  up  of  natural  tints,  or  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  same,  into  dots  or  lines  of  varying  magni- 
tude.   This  I  effect  in  such  a  way  that  the  so-called  lights  of  the 
object  to  be  represented  are  translated  into  minute  dots  or  linea* 
and  the  shadows  into  dots  or  lines  of  such  magnitude,  and  at 
such  a  distance  ajpart,  as  almost  to  represent  actual  blaokness. 
One  of  the  ways  m  which  my  invention  can  be  carried  out  is  aa 
follows: — I  produce  a  grained  plate  or  mould  by  cutting  or 
punching,  in  a  flat  metal  or  other  plate,  a  series  of  shallow 
reoessea  of  conical  form,  and  having  their  edges  in  dose  contact. 
From  this  mould  i  produce,  by  the  method  known  as  Woodbury- 
type.pitnting,  a  tnaugtmacj  on  glass,  or  thin  paper,  xuAag  suoi 
a  mixture  of  fluid  gelatine  and  pigment  aa  will  give  aMolute 
opacity  at  the  extreme  dqith  of  the  mould.    I  now  copy  thia 
transparaner  in  the  camera  on  a  auitable  scale,  to  give  the  grain 
desired  in  we  printing  block  or  plate.    This  grain  may  be  con« 
veniently  varied  to  suit  the  different  dasses  of  work  and  print- 
ing.    This  copy,  which  conaiBts  of  dots  of  absolute  tnnspareni^ 
shading  into  absolute  or  nearly  absolute  opacity,  may  now  be 
duplicated  in  any  of  the  usual  wayi^  and,  for  convenience,  in  the 
form  of  films.    If  one  of  these  grained  films,  or  screens,  be  now 
applied  to  the  face  of  an  ordinary  photcgraphio  uMative^  it  inll 
be  found,  on  examination  by  tranamitted  light,  that  tiie  OMNre 
opa<|ue  portions  of  the  negative  are  now  absolutely  impervious 
to  hght,  except  in  the  form  of  minute  spots,  wlme  the  more 
trani^Myrent  portions  or  shadows  are  vefied  by  a  tracery  of  Imea 
whtoh,  by  suitable  printing,  m%y  be  nearly  obliterated  in  the 
further  operations ;  while,  netween  these  extremes^  the  varHng 
tints  of  the  negative  are  seen  as  spots  of  varying  dimensions. 
From  the  negative  so  adapted  a  photo-Uthojsraphic  tnnsfer  mt^ 
be  made  and  transferred  to  stone,  or  to  a  zinc,  or  other  plate,  if 
an  etched  surface  for  block  printing  be  desired.    If  a  sunaoe  lor 
plate  or  intoflio  printing  be  required,  the  operations  are  the 
same,  using,  in  this  case^  a  photographic  positive  and  reverse 
mask.    For  certain  jnibjects,  such  as  portraits,  and  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  improvements  by  hand,  either 
mechanical  or  artistic,  after  the  translation  to  grain  has  been 
made,  it  is  convenient  to  make  an  enlarged  picture  from  the 
photographic  negative  and  the  grained  film  combined.    From 
tUs  enlargement^  after  the  needed  improvements  have  been 
made^  a  grained  negative  may  be  produced  on  the  scale  reqnirad. 
I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  shaded  dots  in  woidking  my 
invention.    For  some  subjects^  sudi  as  the  representations  of 
machinery,  statuary,  and   coins,  shaded  lines  may  be   con- 
venienUy  substituted,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  screens 
composed  of  shaded  linea  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
shaded  dots.    The  grained  plate  or  mould  may  also  be  produced 
in  various  ways.    For  instance,  a  less  mechanical  translation 
may  be  made  as  follows :  -An  exposed  coUographic  plate  is  to  be 
inked  up  with  a  tint  approaching  bladmess,  sad  a  grained  rerist 
transferred  to  a  metal  place,  or  a  similar  tnnsfer  may  be  made 
by  means  of  the  grained  paper  which  is  in  use  by  hthogra^hic 
artists,  or  in  other  ways,    llie  ]plate  may  now  have  the  conical 
min  produced  by  repeated  etchings  as  practised  in  typcgrsphio 
blodc  work.    In  some  cases  it  is  convenient  to  produce  the  grain 
on  the  photograj^hie  negative,  in  the  first  instance,  by  pladnp;  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  plate  while  exposed  in  the  camera  agramed 
screen,  or  by  exposing  the  sensitive  plate  before  or  after  expo- 
sure in  the  camera  to  the  action  of  light  under  a  grained  screen, 


with  authority  on  this  matter,  and  our  readers  wiU  re-  ^^^^  ~®  ^"^  exposure  in  tiie  camera  may  be  somewhat 
member  that  the  photographic  class  is  under  the  direction 


of  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer.  Out  of  six  first-class  prises 
awarded  by  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  no  less  than  five 
vere  taken  by  Polytechnic  students. 


My  invention  may  also  be  carried  out  in  the  following  way. 
1  expose  a  piece  of  sensitive  carbon  tissue  under  a  negative, 
and,  after  devebpment,  I  support  it  on  a  surfice  of  soluble 
gelatine,  and,  while  still  slight^  scft^  I  lay  It  upon  a  hard  metal 
plate  having  the  V'^haped  gram,  and  subject  tnem  u>  sui&deat 
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o  force  Uu  gelatina  into  Uw  rt 


of  the  pUt«,  Mid 


I  so  proportion  the  chiolmeM  of  the  gslatuiB  relief  that  the  grain 
of  the  plmte  is  entirely  filled  by  the  thickest  portion  of  the 
relief  when  dry.  I  now  dinolTe  the  aoluble  support,  and  pro- 
duce ■  printiof  pUte  by  electro  deposition,  or  in  any  other  oon- 
venieat  mj.  Or  a  piece  of  ordinary  carbon  tisiue  may  be  ex- 
posed and  developed  m  the  uiual  way,  and  trntuferred  to  a  white 
■urtaco  thickly  coated  with  colaurlMi  gdaUne,  or  other  ilighU; 
dactile  material.  While  still  in  a  eoftened  conditioo  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  hard  grained  plate,  which  may  be 
waxed  to  faeilitate  removal,  aod  lubjected  to  the  necsMaiy 
piMsure.  After  drying,  the  picture  ia  to  be  remaved,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  tints  arc  broken  up  into  dote  of  varying 
dimensions  in  pro(>orlion  to  the  varTing  thickneei  of  the  relief 

Eictore.  From  this  pictare  a  native  ia  black-and-white  may 
B  nude,  and  a  block,  orother  printing  surface,  produoad  by  the 
uaual  means.  Instead  of  using  a  mask  or  screen  eonsistisg  of 
shaded  dots  or  lines,  a  mask  compoasd  of  transparent  dote  or 
lines  o:i  an  opaque  ground  may  be  osed  ia  ihe  foUowing  way. 
The  mask  is  to  be  placed  at  an  appreciable  distance  from  the  face 
ot  the  nmlivB  which  may  be  in  contact  with  the  surface  to  be 
imprened,  and  such  a  combination  of  direct  and  diffused  light 
is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  maak  at  will  cause  the  rays  to  diipene 
to  an  extant  equal  to  vny  nearly  the  pitch  of  the  dots  or  lines 
befbra  leaebiag  the  sensitive  suilaoe. 

Having  thtia  draeiibed  the  natore  and  object  of  my  said  ii. 
vantion,  I  declare  tlut  what  I  claim  and  denre  to  be  secured  to 

1.  The  method  of  breaking  up  tlit  tints  of  a  photograph  into 
poaitive  dote  or  lines  ot  varying  dimenaiona  by  means  of  masks  ~~ 
Bcreena   consisting   of  shadad  dots  or   liuea  aubstMitially 
described. 

3.  The  method  of  filling  up  the  grain  ot  a  plate  by  meant  of 
gelatine  r«lief  for  oae  as  described. 

3.  The  method  ot  breaking  np  the  tints  ot  a  gelatino-cubon 
or  other  relief  picture  by  preesQie  in  contact  with  a  plate  having 
a  ^-AMpud  grain. 

t.  The  use  and  application  of  the  above  methods  to  the  pro- 
duction of  surfaces  for  ink  and  colour  printing  in  all  tiieir 
brancbw  lubBtauilially  ai  desoiibed. 


FBBNCU  GORBESFONDENGK. 
CoxHKMoi  OBaaiuBK  nr  ibb  Snroictb  Ghaxbib— Tbb 

"  £x-ou  "  PocKBv  FBonakaFBio  Afpabatvi. 
Oi  Jane  16th  the  Conference  wm  held  at  the  Ilatel  dei 
Chtaitret  Sgndicalti,  kt  which  the  sctuai  state  of  jurit- 
pmdence  in  Telatiou  to  photogitphio  coy  plight  wu 
indicated,  the  nnmerons  setvicM  photograpoj  renders 
to  all  branches  ot  decorfttive  art,  whether  engraving, 
■cnlptars,  painting,  or  drawing,  being  alao  cODiidered. 
Attention    was  drawn    by    me    to  the   great  nia  aitiali 


inight    make    of    the    camera,    and  I   recommended 
itndy  of  photography  not  for  the  pnrpoie  of  taming 
into  photographers,  bat  that  they  may  hare  faithfali 


of  any  enbjeatB  or  aoceaeoriee  they  may  require  for  their 
woiki.  The  recent  mlsadventare  of  M.  Dantan,  previonely 
narrated  in  the  PHOTOGRAFHIC  NEWS,  shovrs  the  necessity 
for  artists  having  direct  recoorse  to  pbotogrtpby,  instead  of 
turning  to  account  piotnrei  taken  by  other  people.  I  had 
in  my  possession  the  original  photograph  nsed  by  M.  Dan- 
tan,  and  one  of  his  pictures  in  the  tialoo,  bat  had  both 
been  shown  together  on  the  screen  they  might  have  canted 
an  unfriendly  feeling.  The  Texationa  part  of  it  is,  that  a 
piotnre  absolutely  oopiedfrom  a  photograph  is  a  work  of  art, 
while  the  ruling  law  lefnsei  to  conaider  tne  original  photo- 
graph at  inch.  At  the  end  of  the  conference,  in  which  more 
than  500  persons  took  part,  the  melbods  for  simple  and 
easy  employment  of  photographic  apparataaat  the  disposal 
of  artists  wBie  shown.  1  exhibited  and  deeciibed  snccess- 
ively,  Germcuil  Bonnaud's  pbotograpbio  opera-glass, 
EnjallMit't  photo- revolver,  Slehbiogs'  automatio  camera, 
the  academy  camera,  of  which  two  were  seat  by  Marion  and 
Co.,  and  the  photographic  En-oas  of  m^  own  invention,  ot 
whioh  »  full  dsacii^tion  will  foitow,  as  it  is  now  offered  for 
(ale  bj  M.  Francau,  optician,  Fuii.    Nwt,  laateiu  bj 


Molteni  and  Laverne  were  thown,  for  enlarging  the  imall 
negatives,  or  for  projecting  on  a  screen  with  the  view  ot 
better  Judging  of  theic  effect.  Lsnlerna  with  petroleum 
lantetna  with  petroleum  lamps  are  preferable  to  aitieta  and 
amateurs,  as  Uiey  are  easy  to  manage,  and  give  ezoellent 
iBeolts  when  enlargements  are  requirad  not  excsedini^lS  by 
34  Or  21  by  27  from  neRatires  of  6  by  6  centimetres  in  site. 
If  too  mucn  enlarged,  all  the  imperfections  not  noticed  in  tho 
original— snch  as  want  of  sharpness,  specks  of  dnst,  &c.— 
will  come  out,  giving  a  retolt  defioieot  in  the  qnalitiea  of  » 
direct  print. 
Tbe  annexed  diagram  girei  a  complete  idta  of  tha  en-cat 


pocket  photographic  apparatoi  as  now  mannfactared.  Tha 
bellows  camera,  when  ctoeed,  measures  only  9  by  10  by  3*7 
centimetres,  and  weight  280  giammos.    In  front,  on  ftalide 

Duing  in  groovet,  F,  it  plaoed  the  rectilinear  ]«na  aet  in 

tion  by  its  instantaneoas  shutter.  It  is  a  oiroDlar  sbnttm 
._  the  tame  place  at  the  diaphragms,  and  set  in  motion  pnea- 
matioaUy  at  D  without  ostuing  vibration,  The  slide  bear- 
ing the  lens  may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  a 
rack.  The  back  of  the  camera  opens  for  tbaibtertionottha 
dark-slide^shown  in  diagram  at  C,  with  the  inner  part  to- 
moved.  The  dark-alide  holds  two  plates,  kept  apart  by  the 
partition  with  ipring.  Pellicles  and  sensitive  paper  may 
also  be  used,  placing  them  behind  acleanglassao  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  tension.    Each  dark- slide,  oontaining  two 

ite«,  weighs  48  grammes ;  six,  therefore,  whenfilled  wonld 
_  _  from  28ti  to  300  grammes  in  weight  with  the  case,  llie 
dimensions  of  each  dark- box  are  10  oy  7  by  0-6  eentimetre*. 
The  slide  ia  drawn  cat  underneath  at  C,  so  a«  to  avoid  the 

Ltroduotion  of  light.  The  stand  it  made  of  three  tubea  oC 
brass,  one  fitting  into  tbe  other.  Three  sockets  oonneotod 
by  chains  to  acentnl  ring  permit  of  the  stand  being  placed 
BO  at  to  give  tension  to  the  legs.  The  whole  ia  enolooed  io 
le,  like  a  stoat  walking  stick,  the  top,  P,  nnaorewing  to 
It  the  three  branchea.  At  m  ni'  is  a  hra«  rale  fixed 
pivot  'II,  taking  a  borisontal  position,  having  s  pro- 
jecting knob  at  each  extremity,  serving  as  points  ofsight  by 
which  the  objects  may  be  centred  on  the  plate  witboatoains 
gnxmd  glaK.    A  little  htfiiU  leplaoea  tbe  itand  foi  npiq 
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ezpOBores  in  the  hand,  as  with  a  piBtol.  In  such  oases,  the 
apparatus  is  held  in  one  hand,'  the  eye  adjusts  the  pic*are  in 
the  centre  by  the  two  sights,  and  the  other  hand  works  the 
shatter  by  pressing  the  pneamatic  pear,  1:*.  To  snm  it  all 
up,  three  little  parcels  are  put  into  one's  pocket ;  the  first  is 
the  camera,  nezt  the  collection  of  six  double  dark-boxes,  and 
the  third  is  the  lens  with  shatter  and  diaphragms  complete. 
This  last  in  its  case  weighs  on  235  grammes.  With  the 
walking*stick  in  the  hand  is  completed  the  photographic 
outfit,  sufficiently  reduced  in  volume  and  weight  so  as  to  be 
easily  carried  in  the  overcoat  or  coat  pockets.  Compared 
with  all  other  apparatus  of  the  kind,  I  think  this  is  the 
most  complete  in  point  of  portability,  as  well  as  the  dimen- 
sions of  results  obtained — ^namely,  6^  by  6  oenti metres. 
The  question  of  solidity  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wood  and  stoutness  of  fiuish  render  it  not 
a  mere  toy,  but  a  really  accurate  iostrumenf.  The  lens  is 
a  double  rectilinear,  10  centimetres  focal  distance  giving 
sharp  definition  instantaneously  of  images  6  by  6  without 
any  diaphragm,  although  having  an  opening  of  12  milli- 
metres. The  shutter  is  a  double  palette,  turning  on  a  cen- 
tral pivot,  M,  where  a  steel  spring  bends  it  more  or  less. 
When  the  little  crank,  M,  is  vertical^  the  lens  is  exposed  ; 
when  horizontal  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the 
diagram,  the  lens  is  covered  and  ready  to  act.  The  expo- 
sure is  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  one  palette  describes  a 
semi«circle  before  that  masking  the  lens  exposes  it  to  the 
light.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  circular  shutter,  the  disc  of 
which  would  have  an  opening  equal  to  half  the  circumfer- 
If  pellicles  were  employed  without  glass,  the  weight 


ence. 


of  the  dark  boxes  would  be  considerably  reduced :  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  give  up  this  advantage  for  the  sake  of 
the  trouble  which  would  be  otherwise  caused  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  films  at  equal  tension.  It  is  desirable 
to  make  use  of  pellicles  or  paper,  beoause  a  reserve  stock  can 
be  carried  about  with  very  little  additional  weight.  With 
the  aid  of  a  lantern  with  ruby  glass,  the  pellicles  can  easily 
be  changed  at  night.  This  seems  a  long  talk  on  a  small 
subject,  but  I  b^  you  will  excuse  me  by  remembering  that 
the  smaller  a  photographic  apparatus,  the  more  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  Its  mechanism  to  render  it  as  good  as  possible. 

'  Lbov  YiniLi 


THE  VELVET  BOLLER  AND  COLLOTYPE  FOR 

AMATEURS. 

DT  SAMUEL  C.  RILET. 

Iif  using  the  velvet  roller  no  particular  precautions  are 
needed,  but  the  roller  should  carry  enough  ink  of  moderate 
thickness,  consisting  of  pure  olive  oil  and  litho.  transfer 
ink  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  greatest  advantages 
accrue  from  first  rolling  the  collotype  plate  with  the  velvet 
roller,  covering  the  whole  plate  with  a  thin  uniform 
coating,  and  immediately  rolling  the  plate  with  a  leather 
roller  sparingly  covered  with  the  same  ink  aa  used  on  the 
velvet  roller.  Any  amount  of  brilliancy  can  thus  be  obtained 
(providing  the  negative  is  perfect),  always  remembering 
that  a  litUe  sharp  rolling  clears  the  whites  etfectively.  1 
have  repeatedly  seen  collotype  plates  that  could  not  be 
inked  up  with  the  leather  roller  by  itself  (owing  to  the 
plates  being  dried  badly),  which  gave  perfect  impressions 
after  having  been  inked  lightly  all  over  with  the  velvet 
roller,  the  plate  being  cleared  with  a  few  gentle  rolls  with 
the  leather  roller.   • 

^  To  make  a  collotype  plate  that  will -give  perfect  impres- 
sions, proceed  as  follows  :— 

First,  the  substratum  for  the  plate. — ^Take  1  ounce  of 
ordinary  dinner  ale,  6  or  8  drops  of  silicate  of  soda,  and 
well  shake  into  a  froth  in  a  bottle,  stand  it  by  tor  twenty 
minutes,  then  filter.  Take  a  clean  glass  plate  (patent  plate 
is  best),  and  with  a  camels*  hair  brush  go  over  one  siae  of 
the  phOe ;  set  on  end  to  dry.  When  dry,  go  over  theplate 
again,  letting  it  dry  this  time  the  other  way  up.  When 
again  dry»  let  a  gentle  stream  run  on  it  for  thirty  seconds ; 


then  a^ain  dry  on  end.  When  again  dry,  you  may  ooat 
with  the  following  solution :— 44  ff rains  Nelson's  ordinary 
gelatine  soaked  for  quarter  of  an  hour  in  cold  water,  then 
heated  in  the  oven  till  all  is  melted.  Then  pour  into  it 
the  following  hot  solution — 

Water         ...        •..        •••        ..•    jt  onnce 
Bichromate  of  ammonium  ...    6  grains 

Well  mix  and  filter.  On  no  account  let  the  solution  get  to 
boiling  point.  Take  an  8  by  5  plate  with  the  dried  sub* 
stratum  on  it,  and  flow  over  it  i  an  ounce  of  the  hot  gela- 
tine solution;  place  at  once  on  the  levelled  glass  in  the 
drying  box.  It  should  dry  in  two  hours,  and  is  ready  for 
instant  use.  Expose  under  an  ordinary  negative  for  an 
hour,  then  wash  in  cold  water  for  t^  hours,  and  dry  in  the 
open  air,  which  takes  from  4  to  6  hours,  according  to  the 
weather.  When  dry,  damp  with  very  weak  glycerine  and 
water,  allow  the  moisture  to  slightly  evaporate,  roll  as 
above  mentioned,  and  take  impresaion  off  at  once. 

The  drving  box  is  as  under  :~20  inches  high,  12  inches 
square,  the  levelling  glass  about  6  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  boX|  three  sheets  of  loose  blotting-paner  lying  on  it  for 
the  plate  to  rest  on,  a  piece  of  iron  (say)  o  by  4  by  3  heated 
in  the  fire,  and  placed  6  inches  under  the  levelling  glass. 
There  should  be  at  least  three  or  foni  holes  at  the  bottom 
sides  of  the  box,  and  three  at  the  top,  to  promote  a  good 
draught    The  heat  in  the  box  should  be  about  120<^  F. 


A  B  C  DE  LA  Fhotooraphie  Moderne.  Far  W.  K.  Burton. 

Traduit  par  G.  Huberson.    (Paris^  Gauihier-  Villars.) 
We    here    recognise   an   old    friend    in  a  new  guise. 
Mr.  Bartends  ABC  has  been  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  that  we  have  no  doubt  the 
French  edition  will  have  a  large  sale.    The  translation  is 
very  well  done,  but  here  and  there  one  finds  such  slips  as  the 
translation  of  ** methylated  spirit"  by   ^*alcool  methy- 
lique."     M.  Huberson  showed  his  discretion  in  not  at- 
tempting to  translate  Mr.  Burton's  allusion  to  methylated 
'*  finish ;  *'  he  simply  leaves  it  out.     An  author  should 
always  run  through  a  book  intended  for  translation,  and 
annotate  such  points  aa  may  offer  special  difficulty. 


EXTREMELY  SMALL  DIAPHRAGMS. 

Sn,-— 1  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  question  of  verjf  small 
stops  is  likely  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  It  is  now 
more  than  two  years  since,  in  vour  issue  of  May  5,  1882, 1 
pointed  out  the  error  of  the  then  prevalent  view  that  the 
physical  effect  of  diffraction  is  injurious  to  definition,  even 
with  stops  no  smaller  than  any  usually  sapplied.  I  deduced 
my  results  briefiy  and  roughly,  from  observation  rather  than 
theory,  and  am  now  much  interested  to  see  how  closely  they 
a^ree  with  those  of  Captain  Abney,  who,  making  S=27'^ 
with  ^7  inch  aperture,  would  make  the  disc  of  confusion 
subtend  an  angle  of  6i'\  My  estimate  was  bO",  which,  if 
we  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  three  bright  rings  out- 
side the  disc,  would  appear  decidedly  too  small.  But, 
basing  my  calculation  rather  on  observation  than  on  theory, 
I  feel  inclined  still  to  hold  to  my  opinion  then  expressed, 
that,  **  as  with  points  of  intense  light  seen  on  a  black 
ground  this  error  is  at  its  maximum,  so  in  circumstances 
more  resembling  an  ordinary  photographic  image,  it  is 
much  less  sensibly  iojurious.^'  This  seems  to  agree  best 
with  such  experience  as  I  have  had  in  astronomical  obser- 
vation, in  wnich  it  was  often  desirable  to  work  with  a 
smaller  aperture  on  planets  than  on  stars.  I  remember  the 
■stconomen  in  ohargeof  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  some  twenty- 
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five  yean*  since  telling  me  that  when  observing  the  moon 
they  freqaently— >nay,  commonly — reduced  the  working 
aperture  from  six  feet  to  twelve  inches  only,  finding  even 
then  that  the  longer  focns  of  the  great  telescope  gave  them 
an  advantage  over  the  smaller  one  of  half  its  dimensions. 

My  estimate  of  accurate  definition  at  7^  iocb,  as  com- 
pared with  Captain  Abney^s  at  jj^,  will  not  certainly  be  con- 
sidered large.  Much  depends  on  whether  we  are  thinking 
of  the  central  or  the  marginal  definitions,  and  on  whether 
a  swing-back  has  to  be  used  to  any  f[reat  extent  Copying 
Hook  on  as  a  separate  question,  ccncerniug  which  I  hope 
fihoztly  to  offer  some  remarks.  But  some  ambiguity  appears 
when  Captain  Abney  refers  to  the  case  of  a  lens  of  twice  the 
focal  length  first  mentioned.  I  venture  to  think  that  when 
ho  says,  '*  With  twice  tbis  focal  length  it  is  evident  that 
thelimit  (of  safety)  would  be  reached,  since  the  total  diameter 
of  the  disc  and  ring  of  light  forming  the  image  of  any  point  of 
an  object  would  be  nearly  y^.  inch,"  ho  is  considering  the 
stop  as  still  i\s  inch,  which  would  be  ^.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  error  of  diffraction  is  a  function  of  the  aperture 
vithoat  regard  to  focal  length,  and  the  expression  for  th^ 
value  of  8  shows  tbiF.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
practical  error  diminishes  when  a  stop  giving  the  same  in- 
tensity is  used  with  a  longer  focus  lens,  though  the  absolute 
diameter  of  the  aperture  being  greater,  the  absolute  value  of 
the  error  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion.  For  though 
this  would  apply  to  a  telescope  where  absolute  defining 
power  is  looked  for,  it  does  not  apply  to  a  photographic 
image,  which  is  expected  to  be  equally  sharp  on  the  enlarged 
scale  of  a  long  focus  lens,  as  with  a  shorter  one.  And  the 
rule  is  therefore  demonstrable,  that  whatever  be  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  a  stop  of  given  intensity  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  given  error  of  diffraction. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  frequently  hid  occasion  to 
use  even  smaller  intensities  than  y{^,  but  I  consider  them 
as  useful  only  with  very  large  platen,  or  when  an  excessive 
use  of  the  swiog-back  is  requited  with  an  extreme  wide 
angle.  I  do  not  consider  them  advisable  for  obtaining 
mere  depth  of  focus,  or  to  be  ever  called  for  with  plates  so 
small  as  12  by  10.  But  in  recalling  instances  where  I  have 
used  stops  as  small  as  ^^^  to  y{^,  and  obtained  lesults  quite 
sufficiently  brilliant,  1  think  I  am  justified  in  repeating 
what  Isaid  two  years  ago,  that,  '*  If  we  can  keep  out  stray 
light  from  the  camera,  secure  it  from  tremor,  ana  have  time 
for  adequate  exposure,  we  need  not  fear  diffraction,  even 
with  far  smaller  stops  than  those  commonly  supplied."  If 
a  copy  can  be  printed  in  time,  I  will  send  you  one  of  a 
statue  out  of  a  large  negative  which  I  took  with  a  lens 
having  the  extraordinary  focal  length  of  over  nine  feet. 
The  stop  was  about  ||,  giving  an  intensity  of  about  ^^ 
Ton  will  see  that  the  image  is  quite  sharp,  though,  being 
somewhat  over-exposed  iu  a  flat  light,  it  is  delicate  rather 
than  vigorous.  But  few  will  require  to  use  lenses  of  over 
nine  feet  focus.  The  reason  in  this  case  was  the  inaccessible 
position  of  the  statue. 

I  think  that  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience agrees  with  Captain  Abney's  view,  that  intensity 
of  light  and  time  of  exposure  are  not  quite  interchangeable ; 
but,  as  he  expects  probably  to  have  some  more  to  say  on  the 

J»oint  at  an  early  date,  I  shall  1(  0':  with  interest  for  his 
urtber  remarks.  It  must  not  be  (<  rg  )tten  that  this  question 
has  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  scientiticside. — I  am,  sir,  yours 
truly ,  W.  H.  Whikleb. 


f  r0miri;nig[s  of  ,§0cutixs. 

PsOTOQitAPHic  Society  of  Gbeat  Britain. 

A  HBETINQ  was  held  in  the  Council  Boom  attached  to  the  Gallery, 
6a,  Pall  1C&11  East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  24th  inst.,  Col.  8tuaet 
WoBTLBT  in  the  chair. 

The  first  point  b.  ought  under  dismssion  was  the  cracking  of 

he  surface  of  highly  albomenized  paper,  and  it  was  suggested 

^hat  it  had  been  notioed  more  especiiuly  during  the  time  when  the 


wind  was  in  the  east ;  but  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  merely  a  result  of  abnormal  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  note  was  now  taken  from  the  question-box,  in  which  it  was 
asked  whether  somo  connection  might  not  be  traceable  between . 
the  period  during  which  vision  is  persistent  on  the  retina,  and  the 
best  time  for  exposure  in  taking  an  ordinary  picture  of  moving 
objects ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  one-eighth  of  a  second  might 
pel  haps  represent  the  time  in  an  average  case.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  writer  of  the  note  supposed  that  a  similar  fraction  of  a 
second  represented  an  approximation  to  the  time  required  for  the 
impulse  of  sense  to  pass  from  the  eye  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain. 

Mr.  Wabneekb  pointed  out  how  very  much  persons  differ  as 
regards  the  time  required  for  the  impression  on  the  retina  to 
vanish ;  and 

Mr.  W.  H.  Habbibon  said  that  the  determination  of  personal 
equations  was  a  very  necessary  feature  of  the  observing  work  at 
Greenwich  Observatory,  but  that  for  the  same  individual  the 
yariation  proved  to  be  trifling,  except  in  the  case  of  illness. 

Mr.  F.  Cobb  referred  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  reflex  action 
in  some  eases,  the  touch  of  a  fragment  of  splintered  glass  against 
the  eyelashes  being  often  sufficient  to  determine  the  closing  of  the 
lid  before  the  flying  glass  could  reach  the  eye.  In  this  case,  not 
only  must  the  pnmaxy  impulse  reach  the  brain,  but  the  return 
impulse  must  luso  be  sent  in  a  time  almost  inconceivably  brief. 

Professor  DoNKiK  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  no  con- 
nection whatever  could  be  traced  between  the  period  of  persis- 
tency of  vision  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rate  of  transmission  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  best  time  for  so-called  iiutantaneous 
exposures.  The  data  upon  which  the  time  of  exposure  should 
be  based  are  speciAl,  and  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gbobgb  SMtrH  and  Mr.  Sibastian  Davis  remarked  upon 
the  motionless  appearance  of  moving  objects  when  lighted  up 
for  an  extremely  short  time,  as  by  an  electric  discharge,  the 
phenomenon  being  well  illustrated  during  a  thunderstorm  at 
night,  or  when  a  rapidly -revolving  wheel  is  illuminated  by  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar. 

Mr.  Peck  called  attention  to  the  more  or  less  generally-recog- 
nised fact  that  it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  more  artistic  results 
by  a  comparatively  long  exposuro,  than  by  an  extremely  short 
one ;  and 

Mr.  Addbnbbooke  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  and  as  an  illus- 
tration, referred  to  a  case  in  which  Captain  Abney  had  treated 
the  same  subject  in  two  ways :  flrst,  with  a  **  cap  "  exposure, 
and  secondly,  with  an  extremely  short  '^  shutter "  exposure  ; 
the  picture  (produced  in  the  former  case  proved  to  possess 
artistic  qualities  which  were  wanting  in  the  latter. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  a  main  point  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  whether  the  camera  could  be  expected  to  depict  a 
moving  scene  with  a  flner  deflnition  and  greater  distinctness 
than  the  eye  sees  it. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstanoes  the  camera  is  a  far  better  and  more  exact  observer 
than  the  eye. 

The'  question-box  being  again  looked  into,  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  green  fog  was  found,  and  the  Chairman  invited  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BoLAB  said  that  Mr.  Plener  and  others  had  demonstrated 
that  in  ordinary  cases  it  was  due  to  a  deposit  of  metallic  silver ; 
and  in  some  cases,  this  deposit  could  be  dissolved  off  by 
mercury  (see  account  of  Mr.  Plener's  experiments  on  page  235  of 
the  Photogbabhio  Nbws  for  1882}. 

Mr.  Wabnebkb  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  put  a  developed 
and  washed  plate  away  with  another  glass  resting  against  it  and 
partially  covering  it.  After  about  eighteen  months,  the  un- 
covered part  became  somewhat  iiidesoent,  and  its  condition 
was  such  as  to  suggest  that  something  like  green  fog  had  arisen. 
Another  instance  of  a  similar  character  was  also  spoken  of.  A 
film  picture  (collodion)  had  been  partially  varnished,  and  the 
dense  silver  deposit  had  become  greenish  and  iridescent  where 
the  varnish  had  covered  it.  Mr.  Warnerke  appeared  to  think 
that  the  gelatine  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
green  fog,  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  has  considerable  in- 
fluence. He  referred  to  the  well-known  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  edges  of  packed  plates,  and  he  recommended  that 
in  packing,  the  plates  ^ould  be  placed  as  closely  together  as 
po  «ib!e. 

MrC.  Bay  Woods  spoke  of  his  own  experiments  reirardiog 
green  fog,  and  pointed  oat  that  it  could  be  artificially  produced 
by  adding  pyrogallic  acid  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver 
bromide. 
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The  OHAiHif  AK  said  that  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  or, 
indeed,  he  could  perhaps  say  causes,  of  green  fog,  one  might 
generally  r^^rd  a  short  exposure  and  an  undue  forcing  of  the 
development  as  an  immediate  cause.  He  then  remarked  that 
someone  present  had  suggested  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
green  fog,  but  he  would  emphatically  say  that  there  are  more 
than  two. 

Mr.  CowAV  remarked  that  green -f  igged  plates  often  developed 
with  brightness  in  the  transparent  parts ;  and  if  a  plate  has 
only  a  slight  tendency  to  green  fog,  the  matter  is  brought 
tolerably  well  under  control  by  variations  in  the  develop- 
ment 

Mr.  Warnbbks  now  observed  that  green  fog  is  practically 
tmknown  in  Russia,  even  in  the  case  of  imported  plates. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  he  could  partly  understand  this,  as 
plates  which  were  newly  made  would  sometimes  give  green  fog, 
but  after  complete  desiccation  the  fault  became  eliminated  ;  and 
in  a  dry  climate  one  would  not  expect  to  hear  so  much  of  green 
fog  as  in  a  damp  country. 

Mr.  Ck)WAN  said  that  many  persons  must  have  noticed  that 
green  fog  often  occurs  where  a  trial  plate  is  exposed  and  deve- 
loped b^ore  being  dried,,  although  the  bulk  of  the  batch  may 
be»K>d. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  now  remarked  upon  the  **  thin  image  " 
difficulty,  and  referred  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  a 
large  proportion  of  bromide,  and  lengthening  the  time  of  deve- 
lopment. 

Mr.  Woods  confirmed  the  importance  of  this  point,  and 
BOggested  that  in  many  cases  it  becomes  advisable  to  use  as  much 
bromide  as  two  grains  to  each  drop  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Debbnhaic  also  approved  of  the  principle  of  increasing 
the  bromide  and  allowing  a  long  time  for  development ;  ho  had 
used  equal  quantities  of  bromide  and  ammonia. 

The  Chairican  now  referred  to  the  development  of  plates  as 
a  science  which  could  never  be  lesumed  without  careful  study. 
The  preparation  of  the  plates  he  regarded  as  merely  mechanical, 
as  any  intelligent  and  careful  person  could  be  taught  plate- 
making.  Many  iiersons  increase  the  proportion  of  ammonia 
without  also  addhis  enough  pyro  to  effect  a  reduction.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  pyro  is  the  true  developing  or  re- 
ducing agent. 

Mr.  Cowan  now  referred  to  the  discussion  on  extremely  small 
■tops,  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  Photooabphic 
News,  and  he  showed  two  pictures  taken  from  the  same  sub- 
ject, one  taken  with  an  aperture  of  ^  and  an  exposure  of  two 
minutes,  the  other  having  been  taken  with  an  aperture  of  ^l^ 
and  an  exposure  of  sixt^-four  minutes.  Little  difierence  could 
be  detected,  the  definition  being  as  nearly  equal  as  possible ;  but 
the  latter  was,  if  anything,  a  little  less  vigorous  than  the  former. 

The  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  referred  to 
his  large  pictures  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  these  having  been  done 
with  a  pin-hole  stop — perhaps  .^. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  now  handed  round  asensitometer-frame 
which  was  eonstructed  of  a  sufficient  size  to  admit  any  plate  up 
to  8|  by  6|  being  tested ;  by  its  use  the  inconvenience  of  cutting 
plates  in  the  dark-room  may  often  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Gboeoe  Smith  next  exhibited  his  new  "  Manx  "  stand. 
It  is  constructed  of  light  pine  wood,  and  although  5  feet  high,  its 
weight  is  only  one  and  a- half  pounds,  and  it  closes  to  2  ft.  8  in. 
The  general  principle  is  that  of  the  Kennett  sliding  stand,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  the  side  sway  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leg,  a 
khid  of  taper  fish  plate  or  web  is  fastened  in  front.  The  pin- 
holes at  top  of  the  legs  are  provided  with  brass  buying  tubes, 
these  being  attached  to  the  side  plates.  The  light  web  plate  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  leg  certainly  gives  the  stand  a  remarkable 
rigidity,  and  also  adds  to  it  elegance,  as  the  outline  of  the  leg 
follows  a  regular  sweep  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the  triangular 
head  is  a  tapped  hole  (^-inch  Whitworth)  for  safely  storing  the 
camera  screw  when  not  in  use. 

Mr.  Warnerkb  said  that  a  friend  of  his  who  was  present,  the 
Baron  de  Koussoff,  had  met  with  exceptional  success  in  treating 
some  very  sensitive  plates  which  had  been  much  over-exposed  ; 
his  method  being  to  immerse  them  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  before  development ;  but  he  did  not  wash  off 
such  bromide  as  might  be  adherent  to  the  plates.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  success  of  the  method  in  question,  some  extremely 
fine  pictures  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Czars  at  Moscow, 
where  Peter  the  Great  was  bom,  were  shown.  The  interiors  were 
exceptionally  fine. 


London  amd  Fbovikcial  Photographic  Associahon. 

A  MEBTiNG  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst. 
Kr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  in  the  chair. 

In  the  discussion  on  that  portion  of  Mr.  Coles'  lecturette 
relating  to  inteasification,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the 
mercury  and  Sdilippe's  salt  method  need  not  be  in  the  least  ob- 
jectionable as  regards  colour,  for  if  a  small  portion  of  iodide  be 
used  with  the  mercury,  an  oH  ve^irown  colour  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  found  by  using  Edwards'  formula  of  mercury 
with  iodide,  the  negatives  were  not  so  red ;  but  they  became  red 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Cowan  spoke  in  favour  of  Monckhoven's  method — emmuxic 
chloride,  followed  with  cyanide  of  salver. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hbnderbon  was  in  favour  of  lime  water,  instead  of 
ammonia,  after  the  mercury  treatment ;  acid  pyro  and  ailver  in- 
tensification he  found  very  uncertain. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  passed  round  several  negatives  which  were  ' 
intensified  in  1881  and  1882  by  various  means,  including  mer- 
cury followed  by  ammonia,  lime  water,  cyanide  of  silver,  and 
sulphide  of  ammoniiim,  also  acid  pyro  and  silver  ;  after 
printing,  these  negatives  had  been  stored  with  others  in 
packages  in  a  dry  place.  Those  treated  with  ammonium  sul- 
phide had  not  changed ;  all  the  others  had  deteriorated. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  damage  was  caused  by  insufficient 
washing  before  and  after  intensification. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  a  negative  developed  with  the  soda  deve- 
loper recommended  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Monroe,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  ffew  \  York  Photographic  Times,  He  found  it  excellent 
for  obtaining  density,  and  well  worthy  of  experiment.  Tbo 
following  is  the  formulse  : — 

Formula  1. 

Sulphite  soda  (cryst.) «    4  ounces 

Hot  water  ...        ...        ...        •«•  11     n 

When  cool,  acidify  with  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  sulphur- 
ous acid.    Add  dry  pyro  1  ounce.    Filter. 

Formula  2. 
Sal.  soda  ...        ...        ...        ...     3}  ounces 

Sulphite  soda }  ounce 

Water 64  ounces 

To  develop,  use  one  drachm  of  No.  1  to  eaoh  ounce  of  No.  2. 
By  using  more  or  less  of  No.  1,  any  change  in  density  may  be 
secured. 

Mr.  Ashman  called  attention  to  a  sample  of  vulcanized  fibre 
sent  him  by  Mr.  T.  Norris,  as  being  suited  for  many  purposes 
in  photography,  it  being  a  substitute  for  leather,  vulcanite 
ebonite,  &c.  It  is  made  both  flexible  and  hard,  and  in  thickness 
varying  from  ^th  to  2  inches,  the  price  being  about  two  shillingB 
per  pound.  It  was  stated  that  alcohol,  acids,  or  alkalies,  would 
not  affect  it. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  Norris  in  reference 
to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Mackie  at  the  previous  meeting.  He 
found  by  experiment  that  when  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  hypo 
in  small  quantities,  there  is  a  precipitate,  which,  on  analysis, 
was  found  to  be  an  oxide,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (ferric),  and 
no  sulphur  is  thrown  down  when  the  solutions  are  neutral,  if 
the  solutions  are  made  corresponding  to  FesC]Q+Na2St035(HsO). 
These,  when  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  give  no  precipitate,  and 
there  is  a  certain  quanta^  of  ferric  chloride  left ;  but  if  three 
parts  of  ferric  chloride  be  added  to  four  of  hypo,  there  is  a  pre- 
cipitate, the  iron  being  completely  converted  into  the  lenoiui . 
condition.  There  is  no  sulphate  formed.  Further  experiments 
are  in  progress. 

Mr.  W.  K.  BuBTON  asked  what  excess  of  bromide  will  give  the 
best  results  in  an  emulsio^,  as  he  had  lately  seen  it  recom-  ' 
mended  to  use  a  large  excess  ? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wellington  showed  an  example  where  the 
quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium  used  was  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  silver  employed ;  the  plate  registered  16  on  the  sensito- 
meter,  and  was  very  dense. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  an  excess  would  be  favourable  to  density. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  gone  so  far  as  to  use  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  potassium  bromide  to  an  ounce  of  silver. 

A  Member  said  the  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the 
finished  emulsion  had  been  frequentiy  recommended  for 
obtaining  density:  could  a?  much  density  be  gained  by  the 
subject  under  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  contended  that  anything  tending  to  slow  an 
emulsion  favoured  density. 

Mr.  Debenham  desired  to  know  how  Mr.  Henderson  would 
obtain  density  in  a  very  rapid  emulsion  I 
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Mr.  Henderson  :  By  the  use  of  soft  gelatine  and  the  addition 
of  meta-gelatine  to  the  finished  emulsion.  He  was  engaged  on 
some  experiments  with  glycerine,  sugar,  and  other  substances 
for  that  purpose. 

Ifr.  Burton  could  speak  on  the  yalue  of  meta-gelaUne  as  a 
valuable  addition  for  making  an  emulsion  more  rapid. 

Some  experiments  with  the  diffraction  grating  in  Ur.  Hender- 
•on's  lamp  terminated  the  piooeedings. 

Derbt  Photographic  Socibtt. 

A  MEETIKG  was  held  at  the  "  London  Restaurant,*'  Derby,  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  of  June,  Mr.  Richard  Keenb,  Yice-Presi- 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  : — As  honorary 
members,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Billinton,  Henry  Bolden,  Geom  Rice, 
and  W.  W.  Winten ;  as  members,  Messrs.  F.  Campion,  J.  Gross- 
land,  E.  A.  G.  Jewitt,  J.  Merry,  and  R.  L.  Warham. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  proposed  rules,  and  after  a 
discussion,  during  which  several  alterations  were  made,  the 
amended  copy  of  the  rules  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  first  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  was  fixed  for  July 
Snd,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  R.  Keene. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  pro- 
oeedings  terminated. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society : — 

PrMufon^— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  RE-,  F.R.S. 

Vice'P/^sidenis—ChaAei  Edward  Abney,  B.A.,  H.  Arnold 
Bemrose,  M.A,  and  Richard  Keene. 

O(unmUte0-^Ar\ikut  J.   Cox,  James  E.  Eiaye^   and  Thomas 
Sootton. 
^  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treaturer — Fred.  W.  Simpson. 


%ixlh  in  ih  Stubio- 


Messrs.  Johnson  uid  Sov,  of  Qough  Square,  have  forwarded 
us  two  samples  of  their  substantially -bound  albums,  the  leaves 
being  plsin  cardboard,  so  that  photographs  may  be  permanently 
mounted  thereon.  This  ^stem  possesses,  for  amateur  photo- 
graphers, the  advantage  of  preventing  frequent  losses  of  the  pic- 
ture, owing  to  unreasonable  reqaesta  from  admiring  friends. 

Estimation  ot  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  in  the 
Fresekcb  of  one  another.  By  F.  Maxwell  Ltte.— It  has 
been  shown  that  bromine  decomposes  silver  chloride,  and  that 
kdiiie  decomposes  silver  bromide.  The  author  now  commnnicates 
a  oonTaiiieBt  method  of  apjilying  these  reactions  for  quantitative 
pnrpoBes.  The  silver  precipitate,  containing  all  the  halogens^  is 
dried,  weighed,  and  then  dissolved  in  SO  to  40  times  its  weight  of 
water,  by  adding  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  potassium 
cvanide.  A  qaantity  of  potassium  bromide  equal  in  weight  to 
the  precipitate  is  now  aaded,  and  the  cyanide  decompo^  by 
excesi  of  dflnte  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate,  which  contains 
bromide  and  iodide  (any  chloride  being  now  bromide),  is  dried, 
weighed,  and  then  redissolred  as  before.  One  and  a  quarter  times 
the  wefght  of  the  original  precipitate  of  potassium  iodide  is  now 
added,  the  cyanide  decomposed  as  above,  and  the  precipitate  dried 
And  weighed.  The  quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
present  is  easily  calculated  from  the  differences  in  the  weights  of 
the  three  weighings. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

The  Vertical  Camera  for  Photographino  Natural  History 
Specimens.— Mr.  G.  Brown  Qoode,  writing  in  Science,  recom- 
mends the  vertical  fixing  of  the  camera  for  obtaining  reproduc- 
tions of  natural  history  spedmens,  and  long  ago  we  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  for  copying  purposes.  Mr. 
Ooode  says :— As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vertical  camera,  now  used 
lor  photographing  natural  history  specimens,  &c.,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  suggestion  made  in  December,  1869,  by  Professor  Baird  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Smillie,  the  photographer  in  the  U.S.  Nationid 
Musenm,  Washington,  D.C,  that  the  instrument  be  placed  on 
an  incline ;  the  former  hiving  observed  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  photographing  with  the  horizontal  camera  such  objects  as 
atone  implements,  fish,  &c.  This  suggestion  was  acted  upon ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (1870)  Mr.  Smillie  invented  the  vertical 
camera,  and  with  it  introduced  the  use  of  a  side-light  which  pro- 
dnoed  the  same  effect  as  the  skylight  with  the  horizontal  camera. 
Mr.  Smillie  also  attached  to  the  side  of  the  apparatus  an  endless 
Borew,  whereby  tiie  distance  could  be  readily  regulated  between 


the  lens  and  the  object  to  be  photographed.  In  1871 ,  and  again 
in  1875,  a  camera  of  this  kind  was  constructed  specially  for 
photographing  the  marine  animals  taken  by  the  U.S.  Fish-Com- 
mission at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  Its  advantages  were  resdily  seen 
by  Professor  Agasaiz,  wbo  asked  and  obtained  Professor  Baird's 
permission  to  construct  for  his  own  work  a  camera  on  a  similar 
principle.  Not  less  than  six  thousand  negatives  have  been  taken 
with  the  vertical  camera  by  Mr.  Smillie. 

Photographic  CLUs.^At  the  next  meeting,  on  July  2nd,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  "  On  the  best  method  of  making 
stereo  transparencies.'*  Out-door  meeting  on  Saturday  after- 
noon next  at  Teddington,  meeting  afterwards  at  "Clarence 
Hotel,'*  near  the  railway  station. 


f  0  C0rrt«panir^uts. 


***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  r^ected  communications. 

H.  DB  S.— Ton  can  obtain  all  the  information  required  by  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  the.  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  address  is  "  Water  Colour  Gidlery,  5a,  Pali  Mall  East." 

F.  Gascoions.— Tour  letter  has  been  forwarded. 

A.  G.  Brophy. — 1.  It  is  quite  dear  that  you  have  reason  for  com- 
plaint as  remrds  such  deltys,  but  we  hardly  think  that  things 
are  worse  than  in  other  lines  of  business.  2.  Your  suggestion 
shall  be  attended  to. 

As.  Eoois. — We  also  hope  so,  but  fear  that  the  chance  of  finding 
it  is  small. 

A.  A.  A.— Add  a  handAil  of  salt  in  addition  to  the  acid. 

Photo. — 1.  What  you  suggest  will  answer  very  well  indeed,  S. 
We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  you  mention,  but 
we  are  sure  that  you  can  obtain  the  popier  maehe  dishes  from  the 
firm  you  allude  to. 

ViNDBX. — We  recommend  you  to  obtain  either  No.  1  or  No.  2 ; 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 

A.  B  C  OF  PnotOORAFHT. — The  publishers  desire   us   to   call 
the  attention  of  possessors  of  this  valuable  Uttle  book  to  a  serious ' 
error  in  line  24,  page  71 :—"  One  ounce  of  ammonia  '880  and  two 
ounce#,*'  &o.,  should  read,  **  One  ounce  of  ammonia  '880  or  two 
ounces/'  &c, 

J.  L.— No,  a  whols'plate  would  be  nearer  the  mark;  but  if  you 
think  out  the  question,  you  will  find  that  the  original  statement 
is  true  within  wider  limits. 

G.  F.  Wbbbrk,  Junr. — 1.  It  describes  an  arc  the  chord  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  nortion  of  the  line  joining  the  lens  and  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  2.  We  rather  think  that  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  your  friend  is  more  convenient,  and  if  you  tell  him  so, 
you  might  ask  him  to  send  us  half  a-dozen  lines  on  the  subject, 
and  a  sketch. 

Lbicbstrr. — It  is  difllonlt  to  make  It  clear  to  you,  unless  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  chemical  notation ;  but  if  we  men- 
tion that  in  the  folio  wingp^  equation  the  mere  writing  of  symbols 
side  by  side  signifies  that  the  weights  represented  are  incoiobina* 
tion,  and  that  a  small  figure  immediately  afttr  a  symbol  only . 
multiplies  the  value  of  that  symbol,  we  think  you  will  be  able  to 
sa  far  understand  the  matter  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  simple  rule-of- 
throo  sum.    We  will  give  further  particulars  if  you  require  them. 

Ag=108 
N  =:  14 
0  =  16 
Therefore,  AgNOs  will  be  170. 

K=  89 
Br=  80 
Therefore,  K  Br  will  be  119. 
The  above  quantities  react  together  as  follows  :— 

AgNOs+KBr=AgBr + KNO3 
The  products  are  :— 

AgBr=188 
and— • 

KNO,=101 
Frbd  W.  Bbllamby.— 1.  You  may  perhaps  gains  little  by  raising 
the  strength  of  the  bath  to  3o  grams,  but  certainly  not  yeey  much 
advantage  will  result.    2.  If  you  like  to  leave  the  lens  ot  our 
office,  we  will  look  at  it  with  pleasure.    3.  Why  not  adopt  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  if  you  wish  to  do  rapid  work  F 
Chas.  Hornbb.— Fall  working  details  will  be  found  on  page  378 
of  our  volume  for  1875,  and  also  in  other  places.    You  can  consult 
all  the  back  volumes  at  our  office. 
Thob.  Stoxob.— I.  We  have  had  the  labels  attached.    2.  Thank 
you  for  allowing  us  to  use  it,  but  we  will  take  core  to  do  as  you 
suggest. 
A.  H.— The  specimen  of  work  is  very  good,  and  if  it  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  yonrevery-day  productions,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  position  you  wish  for. 
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T.  E»  B. — Common  carbonate  of  acda—that  is  to  t&j,  washing  soda. 

— weighed  after  drying.    Dry  it  in  the  kitchen  oyen  or  on  tne  hob 

£.  CoBDBB-— There  is  certainly  some  fault  as  regards  tbo  sizing  of 

the  paper,  but  perhaps  if  you  soak  it  in  boiling  water  for  ten 

minutes  or  so,  you  will  remore  sufficient  of  the  sizing  material. 

2.  It  ia  always  yellowish,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 

means  of  bleachmg  it.    3.  Once  a  year  only. 

Bb.  Rbdpath. — It  should  never  be  acid,  as  in  such  a  case  the 
deposition  of  sulphur  is  almost  a  certainty ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
extremely  alkaline.  The  right  degree  of  alkalinity  may  be  ensured 
by  first  making  it  neutral,  and  then  adding  five  grains  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  each  pint. 

John  Fillitson. — It  may  be  necessary  in  very  hot  weather ;  but 
such  a  oourse  is  never  desirable  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Doubt. Certainly  not  more  than  five  shillings,  but  we  think  that 

half  the  sum  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

MuiK  Tbmpleuak. — 1.  White  of  egg  is  the  best  material  to  use, 
but  it  should  be  dilated  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water  and 
well  beaten.  2.  Considering  that  full  information  appeared  in 
the  last  number,  we  may  fairly  decline  to  give  you  the  details  in 

this  column. 
Bbybusbd  Nboative.^A  reflecting  prism  in  front  of  the  lens  is 

perhaps  the  beet  arrangement,  but  many  prefer  to  use  a  glass 
.  mirror  silvered  on  the  face. 
H.  Paulson. — The  case  is  quite  dear  to  us,  as  yon  have  not 

sufficiently  washed  out  the  hyposulphite.    Several  hours'  soaking 

with  frequent  changes  is  not  too  much. 
Chbstbb. — Why  not  try  the  experiment,  as  one  would  thick  it 

easier  to  do  so  than  to  write  ?    2.  Float  the  daeXi  of  the  sheet  on 

the  citric  acid  solution.    3.  A  temperature  of  80°  Centigrade  is 

far  too  high,  but  80°  Fah.  would  be  near  the  mark. 
Gbobob. — Soak  the  prints  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 

mercury,  and  they  will  disappear.    Revival  at  any  time  is  easy, 

mere  immersion  in  a  solution  ef  hyposulphite  of  soda  being 

required. 
Lux.— Coal  gas  always  oontains  sulphur,  and  this  is  converted  into 

sulphuric  acid  during  combustion. 
Difficulty. — It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  good  print  from  a  broken  nega- 
tive, if  you  lay  your  printing-frame  on  a  table  suspended  from  an 

ordinary  roasting-jack. 
John  S. — Although  the  oondltions  are  certainly  rather  hard,  you 

should  not  oompUin,  as  you    entered  into  the  arrangement  with 

Tour  eyes  f  nil  v  open. 
W.  H.  W.— Rao  the  glass  wi  th  ox-gaU,  and  allow  it  to  dry  before 

ooating. 


Tub  Oslatimo-Broxidb  Paocsss. 

. — A — Nit.  silver  100  grains,  dlst.  water  3  ox.  B — Bromide 
potassium  85  i^ns, Nelson's  No.  1  (relatino  20  grains,  di«t.  water  U  os.,a 
one  per  oent.  mixture  of  hydrodilorio  acid  and  vater  50  minims.  C— lodid  e 
potusium  8  grains,  dist.  irater  ^  os.  D— Hard  gelatine  120  grains,  water 
several  os.  w  hen  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  let  all  porsible  water  be 
poured  off  D.  A  and  B  are  now  hoatei  to  about  120*  Fahr.,  after  which  B 
IS  graduaUy  added  to  A  with  oor  stant  agitation ;  0  ia  then  added.  Heat  in 
water  bath  for  half  on  hour,  and  stir  in  D.    After  washing  add  )  os.  alcohol. 

Pyro.  ]>«w«lop«r.— MO.  l— Strong  liq.  ammonia  1|  os.,  bromide  potas- 
sium 840  grains,  water  80  os.  Ko.  2— Pyro.  80  grains,  water  10  os.  In  case 
of  aa  ordmary  exposure  mix  e<)ual  vol. 

ZroB  l>«Tal4p«r.— Potassium  oxalate  sol.  (1  and  4)  80  parts,  fierrous 
sulphate  sol.  (1  and  4)  20  parts,  dist.  water  20  parts.  To  each  4  os.  of  the 
mixed  developer  add  Irom  5  to  90  drops  ten  per  oent.  sol.  potassium  bromide, 
and  80  drops  sol.  sodium  hyposulphite  (1  and  200). 

•atetratmn  or  Vrtflmlnary  Pr^paratloii.— Soluble  silieate  of 
soda  1  part,  white  of  egg  6  parts,  water  60  puts.    Beat  to  froth  and  filter. 

FiZlBir.— Sat.  so),  of  sod.  hypo.  I  pint,  sat.  sol.  of  alum  IS  pints,  mixed. 

Cowul'fl  01«ttrlnff  Solution.— Alum  1  part,  citric  add  2  parts, 
water  10  parts.    Edwards  makes  this  sherry  coloured  with  perohloride  iron. 

Sder'fl  Mtothod  of  Tnf  nrtfle>tion.--The  negatiye  is  whitened  by 
soaking  in  sat.  sol.  of  mercaric  chloride,  and  after  thorough  rinsing  immersed 
in  potass,  cyan.  lOparts,  potass,  iod.  5  ports,  mercurio  chloride  5  parts,  water 
8,000  parts.  As  film  becomes  dark  brown,  the  actinic  opacity  is  increased ; 
but  prolonged  action  causes  brown  tint  to  become  lighter,  until  at  last  the 
negative  is  no  denser  than  at  first. 

Tel'm  Baekins  SliMta.— A  chromographio  paste  is  prepared  with 
gelatine  I  part,  water  2  parts,  glycerine  1  part,  snd  a  very  small  addition 
of  Indian  ink.  Strong  paper  or  shifting  is  coated,  and  the  sbeeti  are  laid, 
ace  downward,  on  waxed  glass  to  eet    Press  to  back  of  glass  plate. 

Tnx  Wkt  GoLLoniox  Paocxsa.- 

Vbo  mtrata  Batlu- Water  14  os.,  nit.  silver  1  os..  nitric  odd  1  drop. 
Before  using  coat  a  small  plate,  and  immerse  it  for  20  minutes. 

Oloanlu  Fr«paratlon  for  ITaw  rutM.--A]oohol  4  os..  Jewel- 
ler's rouge  i-OT.,  liquid  ammonia  i^-os. 

rilm-aramoylM  Flokla  ibr  Old  FUtek-Water  1  pint,  sulphuric 
acid  4  fluid  OS.,  bichromHte  potassium  4  os. 

iranatlwa  Collodion  for  Iron  Borelopmont.— Alcohol  1  pint, 
pyroxyUne  of  suitable  quality  250  grains,  shi kc  well  and  add  ether  2  pints, 
lodtze  th^bjf  mtxwff  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  ^  pint,  iod. 
omroon.  80  grains,  iod.  cadm.  80  grains,  brom.  ammon.  40  grains. 

irormal  Iron  BorOloper.— Water  10  os.,proto-su1phate  iron  h  os., 

glacial  acetic  acid  i  os.,  alcohol  }  or.    The  amount  of  proto-sulphate 

ron  may  be  diminished  to  |  os.  when  full  contrasts  are  desired,  or  increased 

o  1  OS.  when  contrasts  are  unduly  marked.    With  new  bath  quantity  of 

loohol  may  be  reduced  to  i  os. ;  but  when  bath  is  old  more  is  wanted. 


BnlMitratiuii.—'Whltes  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  6pkitsof  water,  and  I  dr. 
liq.  ammon. 

JntuUMffng  Solntton.— Water  6  os.,  dtric  add  76  grains,  pyro.  30 
grains.    When  used,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath  to  each  ounce. 

3Load  ZBteilsllleatioil.-rAf ter  ne^.  washing,  immerse  in  dist.  water 
100  parts,  red  pruss.  potash  6  parts,  and  nit.  lead  4  parts.  When  it  is  yellowish 
white  wash  and  immerse  in  liquid  sulphide  ammon.  1  part,  water  4  parts.    • 

Fizlns  Solntioa.— I .  Potass,  cyanide  200  grains,  water  10  os.  2.  Sat. 
sol.  of  sod',  hypo. 

VamUh.— Shellac  2  os.,  eandarao  2  os.,  Canada  balsam  1  dr.,  oil  of 
:  avendor  1  os.,  alcohol  16  cs. 

FaiSTISQ  Pkoosbsw. 

AlbniiMn  BUztnro  fbr  Fapor.— White  of  ecg  18  oz.,  500  grs. 
ammon.  chlor.  in  2  os.  of  water.    Beat  to  a  froth,  stand,  and  filter. 

flonaltlTlnc  Solntloi&.—N'it.  silver  60  grs.,  water  1  os.,  sod.  carb.  h  gr, 

Aeotate  Tonlnip  Batli.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  acct.  soda  20  grs..  water  8  os. 

Aiino  do.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  whiting  80  grs.,  boiling  water  8  os.,  sat.  sol. 
obi.  lime  1  drop.    PUter  cold. 

BlesLrbonato  do.— Chi.  gold  I  gr.,  bicarb,  soda  8  grs.,  water  8  os. 

Flxins  Batll.— Sodium  hypo.  4  os.,  water  1  pint,hq.  ammon.  80  drops, 

&6dacer  fOr  Boop  Prints.— Cyan,  potass,  o  grs.,  hq.  ammon.  5  drops. 
water  1  pint. 

Sottslti^nff  Bath  for  Carbon  ■naano.—Biduromate  potash Ij  os., 
water  80  os.,  ammonia  1  dr.,  methylated  spirit  4  os. 

Bnamel  CoUodlon.—Tough  pyroxyline  120  grs.,  methylated  alcohol 
10  OS.,  ether  10  os.,  castor  oil  20  drops. 

IConntant.— 1.  Fresh  solution  of  best  white  gum.    8.  Fresh  starch. 

CoUotsrplo  Bnbatrainm.— Bolttble  glass  8  parts,  white  of  egg  7  parts, 
water  10  parts. 

CoUotyplo  floinltlTn  Coatlns>~~l^^<^>'o»'ui^  potash  |^  os.,  gela* 
tine  2^  os.,  water  22  os. 

CoUotyplo  Bteblns  Flnld.— Glycerine  150  parts,  ammonia  60  parts, 
saltpetre  a  parts,  waterJuT  parts. 

Vrlntink  on  Fabrie.— Remove  all  dressing  frem  fiibrio  by  boiling 
in  water  containing  a  little  potash,  dry,  and  albumenise  with  ammonium 
chloride  2  grammes,  water  2M  cubic  cents.,  and  the  white  of  2  eggs,  all 
bein^  well  beaten  together.  A  7  O-grain  silver  bath  is  used,  and  the  remain- 
ing operations  arc  as  for  raper. 

Cyanotwpo  Trtntins.— Water  1  os.,  red  prussiaie  of  potash  (ferri- 
cyamde)  1  dr.,  ammonio  citrate  of  iron  1  dr.  Prepare  and  preserve  in  the 
dark,    iloat  the  paper  and  dry.    Fixation  by  mere  soaking  in  water. 

VABroirs. 

Lnekardfa  Botonclitng  VamiAli.— Alcohol  800  parts,  sandarao 
50  parts,  camphor  5  ports,  castor  oil  10  parts,  Venice  turpentine  5  parts. 

Matt  VaJmlali.— Sandarac  18  parts,  mutio  4  parts,  ether  £00  parts, 
benzole  80  to  100  parts. 

Bneanstic  Fast*.— Bert  white  wax,  in  shreds,  1  os.,  turpentine  5  cs. 
dissolve  in  gentle  heat,  and  apply  cold  with  piece  of  flannel. 

Frsbottpes. 
Collodion.— Ammoniirai  iodido  86  grains,  cadmium  iodide  25  grains 
cadmium  bromide  20  grains,  pyroxyline  70  grains,  alcohol  5  os.,  ether  8  os. 
Bath.'  Silver  nitrate  1  os.,  water  10  oz.,  nitric  add  1  drop. 
Boraloper.— Ferrous  sulphate  1  os.,  g^tc.  acetic  acid  1  cs.,  water  lO.os. 
Fizins  and  Vamlah.— Same  as  wet  collodion  process. 


Smploymont  Wantod. 

Assistsnt  Operator,  flrs'-clafs  Retoucher.— S.  O,,  15,  St.  Peter's-st.,  K. 
Assistant  Operator  at  30/-.— £.  Hopkins,  51,  Cossack-st.,  Southampton. 
Lady,  to  Woi  k-up.  Bet.,  &  Kec(n>.>Koom,— A.  B.,  72,  Asenby-sq.,  Peckham. 
Tinter,  Spotter,  &c.  (lady).— 5,  Heaton- villas,  Hcaton-rd,  S.E. 
Operator,  used  to  electric  light.— W.  8,1,  Chapel-rd.,  Nutting-hill,  W. 
Assist.  Operator,  Printer,  Toner.— F.  M.,  15,  Stony-st,  Cakdoniaa-rd.,  N. 
General  Assistant,  age  IC— B.  &.,  Photo,  If^ewa  Office. 
Operator  and  Retoucher  in  good  hou  sc.— A.  U.,  Photo.  Jfew$  OiBce, 
Assistant  Printer,  age  19.— 0.  M.,  8,  St  Maxy's-pl.,  South  Ealing. 
Printer  and  Toner,  experienced.— T.  N„  15,  West  Parade,  Weymouth. 

Bmployment   Offtrod. 

Lady  Ret.  A  Recep.-Room.— F.  W.  BioadheaJ,  68.  Wellbrd^rd.,  Leicester. 
Operator,  good  all-round.— T.  Wright,  Barkmg-rd.,  E. 
Operator,  at  photo-litho,  large  plates.— J.  S.,88,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 
Operator  for  field-work.— Mr.  Qandy,  5,  Bishopsgate  Without,  £.0. 
Op.  well  up  in  posing  &  retouching.— W.  Clayton,  6,  London-«d.,  Leicester. 
Op.,  all-round,  for  small  studio.— H.  T.  Timperley,  Darwin,  Lancasbire. 
Printer  ft  Toner,  and  also  a  Retoucher. — ^West,  Eagle  House,  Gosport. 
Negative  Retoucher,  good  and  quick.— G.  Goodman,  6,  Fort-hiU,  Margate. 
Oper.  &  Retoucher,  50s.— N.  Y.  Photo.  Co.,  17,  Bonnet's  Hill,  Birmingham. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Yearly  ...  17b.  4d.  |  Half -Yearly  ...  Sa.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  48.  4d. 

To  India  (Yearly)     198.    6d. 

ABYBRTISEMBNTB  IN    COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding Fivo  Lines  (36  words)...      Ss.    Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.    4d. 

Reprafod  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  hy  contract. 
Advertieements  should  be  fcnrar.led  (orepaid)  to  Pipsa  and  CAaricm, 
6,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  E.G.,  to  reach  tne  office  not  later  than  noon  on 
Ihiursday.    A  fee  of  6d.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
xpected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements. 
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BEADY-SENSITIZED  PAPER. 

We  hare  recently  heard  favourable  mention  made  of 
preparing  ready-sensitized  paper  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which,  we  b^liere,  we  have  to  ascribe  to  Captain  Abney. 
In  his  "Instruction  in 'Photographv,"  we  find  that  he 
states  that  if  paper  be  thorooirhly  washed  after  sensitizing, 
and  then  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  it 
will  keep  woll,  and  that  the  resulting  prints  will  be  as 
vigorous  as  with  unwashed  paper,  or  as  with  washed  but 
ammoma-fnm^  paper.  He  further  stated  that  the 
principle  which  underlies  the  jprocess  is  the  application  of 
a  chlorine  absorbent  to  the  silver  chloride.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  usual  plans  of  making  ready- sensitized 
involve  the  use  of  citric  acid  in  some  shape  or  another, 
either  in  combination  with  silver,  or  else  as  free  acid. 
We  have  tried  the  plan  with  potassium  nitrite,  and  have 
but  one  objection  to  it — namely,  its  hygroscopic  tendency, 
and  its  consequent  passage  into  potassium  nitrate,  a  salt 
which  is  absolutely  harmless,  but  not  possessing  the 
chlorine  absorbing  properties  that  are  necessary.  We 
TOBj  say,  however,  if  the  paper  be  once  thoroaghly  dried, 
and  then  one  sheet  kept  face  to  face  with  another,  that 
atmospheric  moisture  hardly  affects  it,  as  the  paper  re- 
mains nearly  colourless,  and  the  nitrite  seems  not 
to  be  affected  in  the  albumen  itself,  presumably  because 
the  albumen  surface  is  more  or  less  impervious  to  moisture. 
We  have  toned  prints  taken  on  this  paper  four  months 
after  preparation,  using  the  borax  bath  and  the  acetate 
iMth  with  good  results.  These  prints  we  have  before  us 
now,  are  vigorous,  and  of  a  good  dark  sepia  tone.  We 
have  tried  other  preservatives  besides  nitrite,  and  with 
fair  success — ^for  instance,  the  sulphite  of  soda  gives  ex- 
cellent results,  and  is  not  of  the  same  hygroscopic  nature 
as  the  nitrite.  We  have  found  that  the  acid  sulphite  is, 
perhaps,  a  better  preservative  than  the  neutral  sulphite, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  toning  of  the 
prints  taken  on  this  paper  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and  we 
would  recommend  that  it  be  tried. 

The  theory  of  toning,  as  usually  accepted,  tells  us,  how- 
ever, that  only  certain  toning  baths  can  be  used.  For 
instance,  the  lime  bath,  with  which  an  excess  of  silver  is 
requisite,  is  evidently  unsuitable  for  paper  so  prepared  ; 
whilst  the  acetate  bath  or  the  carbonate  of  soda  bath,  or, 
better  still,  the  borax  bath,  should  all  be  available. 

Regarding  all  ready-sensitized  papers,  we  have  one 
thing  to  remember,  viz.,  that  so  far  we  have  no  absolute 
knowledge  whether  a  neutral  or  acid  condition  of  the  paper 
is  the  better.  Carbonate  of  soda  applied  to  blotting-paper. 
and  then  placed  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  sensitized 
paper,  we  know  preserves  it  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
time ;  the  organic  salt  of  silver  or  the  albumenate,  which  is 
Hlwaya  t^^  delinquent^  remaining  unchan^.    This  would 


point  to  the  fact  that  a  neutral  condition  is  a  good  one,  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  real  preservation  consists 
in  the  exclusion  of  moisture  from  the  surface,  moisture 
being  the  prime  cause  of  decomposition.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  we  have  our  doubts  about  the  nitrite  of  potash, 
as  the  organic  salt  ought  to  discolour  spontaneously  in  the 
presence  of  the  moisture  which  the  former  will  naturally 
absorb  ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  brilliant  prints  and  rapid 
printing,  the  presence  of  a  little  moisture  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  good  experiment  to  ahow  this  is  to  wash  a 
piece  of  sensitized  paper  thoroughly,  then  dry  in  a  water 
oven,  and  moisten  a  small  piece  of  it  with  water.  Another 
portion  should  be  damped  with  a  dilute  solatton  of  the 
nitrite,  and  the  three  pieces  be  then  exposed  to  light.  It 
will  be  found  that  Uie  blackening  takes  place  much  the  more 
rapidly  with  the  last,  less  with  the  simply  water  moistened 
piece,  and  very  slowly  with  the  thoroaghly  dry  paper. 

This  experiment  will  show  the  necessity  of  moisture  as 
well  as  of  a  chlorine  absorbent  for  attaining  the  maximum 
sensitiveneaB. 

In  preparing  the  paper  already  alluded  to,  we  have  found 
that  it  is  better  to  float  the  albumen  surface  on  a  20-graia 
solution  of  the  salt  to  be  used.  This  involves,  almost  of 
necessity,  two  dryings  of  the  paper,  but  for  experimental 
porposes  it  is  not  of  any  great  moment  Should  the  plan 
be  adopted  commercially,  the  extra  time  necessary  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  drawback. 


TUfi  EOSINE  COMPOUND  OF  SILVER,  AND 
ISO-OHROMATIG  PLATES. 

In  a  recent  communication  Dr.  Vogel  referred  to  the 
eosine  compound  of  silver  as  being  itself  a  sensitive  agent 
(p.  824),  and  he  describes  some  experiments  in  support  of 
his  view.  Herr  V.  Schumann  has  recently  experimented 
in  the  same  direction,  and  having  introduced  the  eosine 
silver  compound  into  a  gelatine  emulsion,  coated  a  plate, 
washed  it,  and  an  exposure  was  made  in  a  spectrograph 
provided  with  a  quartz  prism.  The  action  began  near  D, 
and,  if  one  excepts  the  recognised  minimum  at  F^  the 
action  was  approximately  equal  all  through  the  visible 
spectrum.  The  sensitiveness  for  the  yellowish  green  and 
that  for  the  indigo  may  be  regarded  as  about  equal, 
according  to  Schumann,  and  he  found  that  the  minimum 
at  F  was  not  so  extended  as  in  some  of  his  earlier  expe- 
riments with  eosine-bromide  plates.  llie>  circumstance 
that  the  plates  were  reddish -brown,  and  that  they  did  not 
lose  this  colour  either  in  the  fixing-bath  or  the  washing,  is 
likely  to  be  a  practical  objection  to  the  procesj.  Even 
treatment  with  ammonia  did  not  remove  the  stain. 

When,  instead  of  coating  plates  with  an  unwashed  emul- 
sion containing  the  silver  compound  of  eosine  and  washing 
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the  plates,  the  emulsion  was  converted  into  threads  in  the 
vermicelli  machine  and  washed,  the  result  was  different. 
The  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  was  found  to  be  diminished, 
and  the  minimum  at  F  proved  to  h^Te  extended  ;  while 
the  red  colouration  was  far  less  tban  previously. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  peculiar  effect  of  a  thorough  wnshin^,  Herr  Schumann 
prepared  some  eosine-silver  by  addinfr  an  excess  of  nitrat4> 
of  silver  to  a  solution  of  eosine,  and  after  having  collected 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter  he  proceeded  to  wash  it  with 
water,  and  he  found  that  as  soon  as  all  the  accompanying 
nitrate  of  silver  had  been  removed,  the  eosine-silver  com- 
pound itself  began  to  dissolve.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  although  the  eosine-silver  is  insoluble  in 
water  containing  a  trace  of  silver  nitrate,  and  perhaps 
also  insoluble  in  water  containing  certain  other  sjdine 
bodies,  it  dissolves  in  pure  water. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1885. 

Last  week  we  stated  that  photography,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  its  technical  aspects,  would  have  a  good  place  in 
the  Exhibition  of  next  yea**,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to 
give  particulars  with  respect  to  the  classification  as  far  as 
photography  is  concerned ;  the  following  beiog  the  par- 
ticulars as  given  in  the  o£Goial  circular,  under  section 
xxix. : — 

1.  Photographic  Ftoetuet  and  their  HeiuUs. — Methods  of  gela- 
tino-bromide  plate  making,  apparatus  for  making  emulsion, 
apparatus  for  separating  the  sensiti^  e  c  >n8tituent,  coating,  dry- 
ing, and  paokixig  machines;  emulsion  and  other  processes; 
prmting  processes,  silver,  carbon,  Woodburytype,  platinotype, 
g^tino-bromide,  coUodio-ohloride  of  silver,  &c. ;  apparatus  for 
wadiing,-  Ac. ;  prints  and  negatives ;  methods  for  making  photo- 
graphic lantern  slides. 

2.  apparatus  {exeluding  lentes), — Cameras,  shutters,  chang- 
ing-boxes,  slides,  tents,  lamps ;  apparatus  for  making  enlarge- 
ments, and  for  micro-photography. 

8.  Applieaiion  of  Photography  to  variout  purpotet,  TypO' 
graphy,  Ceramics^  Beluf-mouldt,  ^e. — Method  of  producing 
printing  surfaces ;  photographic  enamels,  photographic  printing 
on  pottery ;  photographic  reliefs.  Use  of  photography  in  self - 
recording  apparatus,  in  scientific  observations,  &c. 

Photography  also  steps  in  under  the  heading  of  mili- 
tary e(]uipment,  optical  instruments,  and  printing ;  while 
in  addition  it  may  be  also  represented  in  class  viii. 
aeronautics. 

The  arrangments  for  the  Exhibition  are  progressing 
very  satisfactorily,  and  we  need  do  no  more  than  to  give  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  executive  council  to  make  it 
appear  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  collec- 
tion as  representative  as  possible.  Sir  F.  J,  Bramwell  is 
Chairman,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  Vice-Ohairman,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Council :  Sir 
Frederick  Abel,  Mr.  Isaac  Lowthian  Bdl,  Mr.  Edward 
Birkbeck,  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe 
Owen,  Prolessor  Dewar,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Joseph  Dickenson, 
Sir  George  Grove,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Henry  Jones, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  Sir  Edward  James  Reed,  K.C.B., 
F.B.S.,  Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
F.R.S.,  Dr.  John  Stainer.  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Cunliffe- 
Owen,  B.A. 

Ihe  fizhibition,  as  already  stated,  will'  be  devoted  to 
illustrations  of  apparatus,  appliances,  proc<>sses,  and  pro- 
dncis,  invented  or  brought  into  use  since  1862 ;  and  it 
will  be  opened  in  May,  1885,  to  remain  open  for  a  period 
of  about  five  months. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  space,  but  exhibitors  will  have  to 
pay  every  expense  of  transit,  delivery,  fixing  and  removing  their 
exhibits,  and  erection  of  counters  when  required ;  and  they 
must,  either  personally  or  by  their  agents,  superintend  the  dis- 
patch, transmission,  reception,  unpacking  and  installation,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  removal  of  their  goods  ;  in  de- 
fault thereof  the  Executive  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
doing  whatever  may  be  oonsidered  necessary,  and  at  the  expense 


of  the  exhibitor.  Should  any  goods  be  deposited  in  the  exhibi- 
tion premises  during  the  absence  of  the  exhibitor  or  his  ageDt* 
the  Executive  Council  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  km  or 
c|amage,  from  whatsoever  cause  arising.  * 

Applications  to  exhibit  must  be  made  on  printed  forms,  which 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Intematiottal 
Inventions  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  S.W. ;  these  must  be 
611ed  up  and  returned  on  or  before  the  16th  September  1884. 
After  this  date  no  application  will  be  received. 

Except  under  exceptional  oircumstanoer,  no  applications  will 
be  entertained  for  spaice  for  objects  which  have  been  shown  in 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  1881 ;  the  Fisheries'  Exhibi- 
tion. 1888 ;  or  the  Exhibition  of  Health  and  Education,  1884. 
The  space  allotted  to  agricultural  exhibits  will  be  strictly 
limited. 

Exhibitors  are  requested  to  mark  the  aelliog  price  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  judgment  of  the  juries, 
as  well  as  for  the  information  of  visitors. 

No  article  exhibited  may  be  photographed,  drawn,  copied,  or 
reproduced,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  without  the  special 
sanction  of  the  exhibitor  and  of  the  Executive  Council. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  toUowing  particalars 
as  to  the  classification  of  philosophical  instramenta 
(section  xxviii.) — 

I.  Optical. — ^Lenses,  prisms,  telescopes,  microscopes  and  acees- 
series,  spectroscoped,  polariscopee,  stereoscopes,  photographic 
lenses,  spectacles,  eye-glasses,  optical  glass. 

*2.  Aitronomieal. — Telescopes,  transit  instmments,  eqnatorialSy 
maral  circles,  driving  clocks,  siderostats,  heliostats,  altaximaths, 
methods  of  fitting  ol»erva tones  and  mounting  instruments. 

3.  Physical. — Acoustic  apparatus,  taning  f  orki^  sirens,  phenaa- 
tograpbs,  pbenographs;  apparatus  connected  with  "*A^***?fl'ar 
physics,  air-pumps,  manometers,  radiometers;  apparatus  for 
measuring,  &c.,  heat,  thermometers,  pyrometers,  caloriometers ; 
photometers ;  kinematic,  static  and  dynamical  appan^us, 
mechanics. 

4.  Electrical. — Friction  and  indoction  machines,  batteries  and 
other  sources  of  electricity,  Leyden  jars,  condensers,  electroscopes, 
electrometers,  galvanometers,  voltameters,  dynamometers,  mag- 
netometers, rheostats,  reristances,  electrical  units,  induction  coils, 
thermopiles,  vacuum  tubes. 

6.  Chemical. — ^Thermometers,  hydrometers,  pyrometers,  fur- 
naces, blowpipe  apparatus,  assaying  apparatus,  apparatus  for 
organic  and  inorganic  analysis,  for  gas  analysis,  and  lor  volumetric 
analysis,  laboratory  fittings  and  apparatus  generally,  balances, 
re-agents. 

6.  Mathematical. — Calculating  machines,  indicating  and  regis- 
tering apparatus,  pedometers,  counting  machines,  slide  rules, 
planimeters,  drawing  instruments,  ellipsographs,  scales,  straight- 
edges, gauges,  sur&ce  planes,  Priding  engines,  pantographs, 
eidographs. 

7.  lf(p/MroAyMa/.  —  Bannneters,  thermometers,  rain  gauges, 
hygrometers^  aneroids,  anemometers,  oaonometers,  storm  signalling 
apparatus. 

8.  Oeograph%eal,^Bwr7tjmf;  apparatos,  theodolites,  chains, 
levels ;  underground  surveying  apparatus ;  apparatus  for  hydro - 
graphic  snrveving.  and  for  marme  investigations  and  observations ; 
hypsometrieal  instruments,  tide  gauges;  seismographical  appa- 
ratus ;  projections,  maps,  diarts,  models,  and  globes. 

9.  J\rau^tM/.— Sextants,  quadrants,  sounding  apparatus,  logs, 
compasses. 

10.  Weighing  and  JfironfrtN^.— Weights,  scales,  halancss ; 
measures  of  length,  graduated  scales,  verniers,  steel  tapes; 
measures  oi  capacity;  instruments  for  angular  measurement, 
clinometers,  goniometers. 

II.  Biological, — Apparatus  for  anatomical  research;  physio- 
logical apparatus ;  apparatus  for  collecting  and  preserving  natural 
history  specimens. 


Jit  llomt. 


THE  STANNOTYPE  WORKa 

Saffron  Hill.  It  must  be  at  least  five  or  six  years  ainoe 
we  were  here— perhaps  doable  as  many — and  on  that  occa- 
sion we  took  a  camera  in  the  hope  of  secorirg  a  few 
studies  of  the  picturesque  aqaslor  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  to  obtain  anyihing  charaoteriatio  was  oat  of  the  qoea* 
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tioD,  M  h&lf-BtUred  children  and  ragged  womon  came 
troopiog  out  to  see  what  the  Btrange  putj  wu  doing,  and 
even  the  airarthy  Itoliaa,  who  would  itiTariablf  loll  about 
hii  doorway  nntil  evening  brought  back  his  customers  and 
the  barrel-organs  they  bad  hired,  moved  himself.  How 
mnch  Saffron  Hill  has  obangedl  We  even  miss  the 
approach  to  it  from  Bolborti,  and  find  oarselves  balC-way 
towarda  the  other  end  before  we  quite  recognise  oar 
whereabout*.  It  is  true  that  all  eTidences  ^  the  old 
Italian  character  of  the  itreeb  are  not  gone  ;  one  may  still 
He  little  shops  with  boxes  of  maooaroui  and  vArions  mystic 
eondimentfl  to  tho  window.  The  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter maker  holds  his  gronnd,  and  the  looktng-glasa 
makermay  be  seen  at  work  :  but  along  a  great  part  of  the 
street  the  modern  London  factory  has  replaced  dirty  and 
crowded  teneinenfs,  while  large  gaps  in  tne  Itoe  of  build- 
inga  indicate  further  progress  in  the  same  direction. 

The  type  of  factory  to  which  we  allnde  is  a  maasively- 
eonstracted  bnilding  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
window-space  wherever  light  can  be  had,  and  bub  few,  if 
Miy,  partition  or  cross  walls  ;  the  eztensire  floors  being 
supported  by  iron  columns  snd  girders.  The  floors  are 
asuallf  let  out  to  separate  tenants,  and  sometimes  a  floor 
is  divided  by  wooden  partitions  into  a  large  number  of 
separate  holdings ;  indeed,  so  f..r  is  this  system  of  sub- 
letting osTiied  out,  that  one  occasionally  finds  a  space  of 
ftboot  three  feet  square  partitioned  off,  and  let  as  a  deve- 
loping room.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  steam  power 
ia  provided,  the  right  to  ose  it  bein^  included  in  the  rent. 
When  this  is  the  ease,  the  factory  in  flats  is  known  as  a 


n  mill." 
VTe  begin  to  think  that  we  may  have  gone  too  far  up  the 
maio  staircase  of  the  buildiug,  but  no ;  the  tow  of  stannO' 
type  presses,  which  we  see  through  the  open  door  on  oni 
Iwt,  shows  us  that  we  are  on  the  right  road.  "  This  is  the 
top  floor  bot  one,"  says  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  suddenly 
appears  on  the  scene.  "  And  we  have  the  top  floor  also, 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  it  gives  ns  oootrul  over 
the  roof,  so  that  we  can  put  up  a  glass  house.  l>o  we  wish 
to  come  and  see  the  place?  Mr.  Woodbury  is  already 
half  way  up  the  last  flight  of  steps,  and  we  must  follow  ; 
but  we  look  the  other  way  when  he  points  to  the  step 
ladder  leading  to  the  roof.  A  part  of  the  top  floor  is 
partitioned  off  as  a  drying  room,  and  a  light  yellow  cur- 
tain hang*  in  front  of  the  window.  A  gas  stove  provides 
the  necesssry  heat;  bat,  as  Mr.  Woodbury  pointa  out  to 
Hi,  it  ia  one  of  the  "Calorigen"  type,  in  whicanone  of  the 
piodnots  of  eombnatioa  escape  into  the  room.  Tbis  is 
-  eMential,  Mr,  Woodbury  remarks,  as  burnt  coal-gas  con- 
tains products  which  make  bicbromated  gelatine  insoluble. 
The  tissue  from  which  the  reliefs  are  made  consists  of  a 
thick  layer  of  gelatine  spread  on  stout  paper,  and  several 
sheets,  wbioh  have  jaat  been  sensitized,  are  clipped  by  one 
edge  to  a  lath  ronnmg  across  the  room  over  the  gas  stove, 
ana  to  the  lower  edge  of  each  sheet  a  strip  of  wood  is 
attached  by  a  couple  of  American  clips,  in  order 
to  keep  the  tissue  flat  as  it  dries.  Tbis  will  not  be 
dry  for  some  hours,  so  a  sheet  of  aensilive  tissue  is 
taken  from  a  drawer  and  put  in  the  printing -frame. 
Bat  the  exposure  is  not  made  under  a  negative.  We 
have  here  a  trsnsparenoy,  or,  rather,  four  cabinet  trans- 
paienciea,  on  one  glass.  They  ace  carbon  trsDSpareuci 
made  direet  from  the  original  negative,  we  are  told,  and 
it  Is  scarcely  more  trouble  to  make  four  on  the  glass  plate 
than  to  make  one,  it  is  better  to  make  four ;  especially  as 
it  is  easy  to  print  four  pictures  at  once  in  ibe  stannotype 
press.  There  ia  no  oocsslon  to  wait  until  the  exposnre  is 
complete,  as  here  is  a  frame  which  has  been  out  the  re- 
quired time.  Mr.  Woodbury  removes  the  exposed  tissue 
and-immerses  it  in  water,  after  which  he  lays  it  face  down- 
wards on  a  sheet  of  glass  which  is  well  flooded  with  water 
removes  the  excess  of  witer  by  means  of  a  equegee,  and 
then  placea  it  ander  gentle  pressure  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  glass  to  wbloh  the  Matne  now  adheres  is  next  placed 


in  warm  water,  and  very  soon  it  becomes  easy  to  strip  off 
the  paper  backiug,  the  greater  part  of  the  gelatiae  being 
left  on  the  plate.  The  warm  water  soon  acts  on  this,  and 
dissolves  away  all  those  portions  that  beve  not  been  made 
insotubls  by  the  action  of  light,  leaving  the  gelatine 
atandiug  up  in  high  relief  wherever  the  light  has  psased 
freely  through  the  original  transparency.   ' 

Before  the  gelatine  relief  can  be  need  as  a  printing- 
_ould  it  must  be  dried ;  and  in  order  to  expedite  Uie 
drying,  the  glass  bearing  the  relief  is  immerae'l  in  methy- 
lated spirit  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  spirit  absorbs  neany 
all  the  water  from  the  gelatine,  and  the  final  drying  ia  now 
very  quick  aSsir. 

Tlie  dry  relief  is  next  flowed  over  with  a  thiu  solution 
f  india-rubber  in  benzole,  jnat  in  the  same  way  in  which 
a  plate  ia  collodion! zed,  and  as  soon  as  the  exceaa  of  aolvent 
haa  evaporated  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  is  laid  on  the  somewhat 
sticky  surface.  The  plate  is  naw  placed  between  the  india- 
rubber  lollera  of  a  machine  which  very  nearly  resembles 
the  ordinary  wringing  arrangement  used  by  lanndressea, 
and  when  the  rollers  cut  fairly  across  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  they  are  brought  together  so  as  to  grip  vei?  flrmly, 
and  the  handle  of  the  machine  is  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards several  times,  the  extent  of  the  motion  being  in- 
creased each  time  until  the  extreme  edges  of  the  plate 
have  been  reached. 

Allia  now  ready  for  the  printing.  Mr.  Woodbury  Ukes 
a  mould  which  has  jast  been  coated  with  tinfoil,  and  lays 
it  upon  the  bed  of  a  small  press  and  adjusts  the  pressure 
by  means  of  a  aorew.  The  mould  is  now  slightly  oiled  by 
friction  with  a  piece  of  greasy  flannel,  some  gelatinous 
solution  (containing  colouring  matter  ia  suspension  is  ponred 
on,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  over,  and  pressure  ia  applied. 


The  deep  shades  of  the  picture  are  represented  by  hollows 
in  the  printing  mould,  and  the  depth  of  these  hollows 
corresponds  to  the  inteuaity  of  the  shades,  so  that  a  oast 
from  the  mould  forms  a  positive  picture  with  all  the  grs- 
dations  of  a  silver  print.  Sufficient  time  having  been 
allowed  for  the  gelatine  to  set,  Mr.  Woodbury  opens  the 
press  and  strips  the  paper  from  the  mould.  The  cast  in 
coloured  gelatine  which  adheres  to  its  surface  is  a  stanno- 
type print  of  four  cabinet  portraits  on  one  sheet  of  psper. 

We  see  a  row  of  about  a  doien  preasee  placed  all  along 
one  side  of  a  long  table,  and  an  assistant  fills  the  moulds 
in  auecession  with  the  coloured  gelatine,  layt  on  the  paper, 
and  appliea  the  pressure.  .  By  the  time  he  naa  charged  the 
last,  the  and  gelatine  is  set  in  the  first  of  the  series,  he  can 
remove  the  print,  so  that  he  may  easily  turn  out  fifty  or 
sixty  printed  sheets  per  hour — say  four  cabinets  on  each 
sheet.  Before  sending  out  the  prints,  it  is  well  to  give  a 
dip  in  an  alum  bath^  and  a  rinae  in  water,  tbealam  serving 
to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble. 

Mesare.  Woodbury,  Treadaway,  and  Co.  not  only  work 
the  stannotype  process,  but  also  grant  licences  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  make  staeaotypo  prints  for  themselves 
or  for  their  customers  i  and  among  those  who  have 
adopted  it  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Barony  and  Co.,  of 
Scarboroagh,  snd  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  That  flrmsof  aneh 
standing  should  endearonr  te  introduce  permanent  photo* 
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grapha  in  place  of  nlTsr  printa  it  mach  to  theic  credit,  and 
ftlthongh  m  the  oaw  of  «  rerj  amell  order— laf  a  dozen 
cabiaetA — there  might  be  kIom  in  adopting  the  itantiotTpe 

E'ooeM,  there  is  m  undoobted  econom;  in  the  oaae  of 
Qg  numbera. 


-  FUOTOGAAFUING  PULBX  /RBITANS  AHD  HIS 
FAMILY. 

BT  J.  B.  JEMHIHaS. 

PuLEX  DtBTTANS,  alttu  "  P  iharp,"  Of  common  flea,  is  a 
familiar  inaect  even  to  the  moBt  zealooa  worshipper  of 
freab  air,  soap,  and  water.  If  ibe  ipider  does  not  aottiple 
to  hang  her  nete  and  puraoe  her  murderous  trade  in 
kinga'  palacea,  our  livel;  acquaintance  will  at  times  iovade 
the  rofkl  bed  with  eqaallj  blooiithirstf  inteot.  Yet,  no- 
like  the  apider,  he  takes  no  life ;  he  la  merely  a  robber, 
who  wosid  fain  live  at  the  expenae  of  bia  victims,  cruelly 
regardless  of  the  terror  and  pain  he  inflicts. 


Uoat  pertom  know  P.  inilani  merely  throogb  th« 
qualities  denoted  by  hia  specific  name.  Uia  shape  is  ao 
unfamiliar  that  many,  on  first  seeing  the  photograph  of  « 
flea,  are  ignorant  what  insect  it  represents.  Tbia  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  flgores  given,  even  in  good  worka 
on  natural  hiatoty,  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  carica- 
tures of  the  real  insect ;  in  fact,  in  a  certain  oplician's 
window,  known  to  the  writer,  there  is  a  hideous  moostro- 
aity  in  water  colour  exhibited,  with  the  inscription,  "  This 
ii  how  a  flea  looks  nnder  one  of  A.  B.'a  7s.  6d.  micro- 
aoopea  I "  If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  flea  does  ao  look  under 
oao  of  the  aforeaaid  microacopea,  nothing  much  atronger 
could  be  said  respecting  their  marrellona  powers  of  dis- 
tortiou  t  P.  iiTitana,  inatead  of  being  a  hideous  looking 
monater,  can  really  boast  a  neat,  if  not  elegant  Sgnre. 

The  fleas  belong  to  the  order  JpJuiniptera,  oi  '■invivble 
winga,"  tor  althongli  at  present  they  fortunately  have  no 
wings,  it  was  probably  the  fashion  amonr  the  genua  in 
former  times  to  wear  these  appendages,  wnich  they  htve 


The  photographs  of  the  "htimanSea" — for  each  species 
of  beaat  and  bird  posseasea  a  apeeisl  flea  reserved  for  its 
own  private  aae~ reproduced  in  tbia  week's  News,  by 
the  pbolographic  process  of  Herr  Mmenbacb,  chow  the 
male,  female,  aod  larva.  The  female  la  larger  and  stouter 
than  the  male,  and,  like  moat  female  insects,  la  endowed 
with  a  more  potent  weapon  of  attack.    These  lancets  form 

Siart  of  the  month- apparatus,  and  require  a  goo  J  qnarter- 
acb  to  show  them  properly.  When  not  in  uae,  they  are 
carefully  enclosed  in  a  sheath. 

Aaa  "sitter,"  the  flea  is  very  nnsatisfaotory.  The  most 
obitreperoua  baby  can't  hold  a  candle  to  him,  and  the 
moat  rapid  drop  abutter  ian't  faat  enough  ;  ao  all  we  can 
do  ia  to  photograph  hia  oorpae.    Brea  hero  we  meet  with 


difficulties ;  instead  of  the  "  pallor  of  death,"  bis  dead 
body  assumes,  when  embalmed  in  balsam,  a  strong  amber 
oolonr,  through  which  the  actinic  rays  vainly  attive  to 
penetrate,  uolees  aided  by  a  powerful  lamp  and  oondenser. 
'I'he  sabjects  of  the  illustration  are  from  a  slide  by  E. 
Wheeler,  with  male  and  female  mounted  under  the  same 
cover-glass.  Bath  are  very  perfect  specimens,  but,  as  ia 
the  case  with  all  these  insects,  the  legs  are  far  more  trana- 
parent  than  the  body,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
aauitableeipoanre  toall  parts;  consequently,  in  the  nega- 
tive, when  the  body  ia  fully  eipoaed,  the  lege  come  out 
too  dense.  This  defeat  haa  to  be  remedied  in  the  printingft 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  covering  the  body,  when  tally 
printed,  with  cotton-wool,  and  giviog  a  longer  exposure  to 
the  legs.  The  specimens  from  which  tbe  photogiaphs 
were  taken  had  an  expoanre  of  seven  minutes  with  a 
rapid  jJate,  oae  and  a-balf  inch  lena,  and  amall  paraffin 
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lamp.    With  A  larger  Ump,  tbe  expotare  would  probablj- 
have  been  rednoed  to  two  minntea. 

If  P>[»  and  mamma  flea  give  trouble  throagh  their 
noD-aoMDtc  colour,  bab^  flea  is  ttoubleaome  in  juat  the 
contrary  way.  His  body— or,  rather,  the  thin  integument 
that  forms  his  mortal  remains— ii  so  trauBparent  that 
takiog  a  decent  photograph  of  it  is  a  feat  on  which  the 


photo-miorographer  may  eongratolate  himself.  The  best 
way  of  doing  it  is  probably  to  put  on  a  stroofc  light,  and 
give  an  almost  "instantaneous"  exposure,  by  rapidly  nn- 
capping  and  capping  the  lens,  few  personi  would  reoog- 
Qiie  a  flea  in  the  infant  or  larval  stage ;  it  is,  in  faoti  a 
mere  caterpillar,  aa  genuine  a  grub  as  any,  but  minna  lega. 
The  metamorphoses  of  the  flea  are  briefly  thus :  The  eggi 


—about  twelre  in  nttmber— 4rfl  laid  in  blanketa,  carpeti, 
nigs,  old  clothes,  &o. ;  after  a  time  they  hatch,  and  become 
grubs,  which  feed  on — well,  no  one  knows  exactly  whatt 
Theoe  gmbs,  or  larvs,  become  pupra,  which  hare  the  same 
form  as  the  parent  insect,  but  are  enclosed  in  cases.  After 
a  proper  pariod  of,  donbtless,  meditative  qaiescence,  the 
pnp«  ohanse  into  the  perfect  insect,  ready  to  diatotb  the 
twoae  of  all,  from  king  to  paaaant. 
lito  pictnre*  giTsn  ut  enlarged  al>oat  fifty  diuieten. 


i£iiie6;. 


Workshop  Biceuts.  Third  Series.  By  C  G.  Waniford 
Lock.  (London :  F.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  16,  Charing  Grou.) 
The  first  seriea  of  the  "Workshop  Keoeipti,"  followed 
qolcklyu  itwaaby  the  second,  and  now  by  tbe  third, 
together  form  almost  a  reference  library  for  the  amateor 
meohknio  and  tbe  nnprofeaalonal  engineer.    In  fact,  th« 
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title  **  bandy  "  does  joatice  to  the  comprehensiTe  Tolames 
which  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Spon  has  given  us,  and 
there  are  few  subjects  of  a  scientific  or  techDioal  nature 
about  which  one  cannot  find  useful  information. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  volume  now  under  notice 
(about  150  pages)  stands  under  the  heading  <*  Electric," 
and  it  consists  of  a  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  battery  now  in  use,  practical  and 
intelligible  descriptions  of  electric  alarums,  bells,  induction 
ooUs,  measuring  apparatus,  microphones,  photophones, 
storage  cells,  telephones,  dynamos,  &c.  In  fact,  we  find 
just  such  a  practical  description  of  electrical  appa- 
ratuB  as  will  be  acceptable  to  the  man  who  rather 
wishes  to  make  and  use  them,  than  to  one  who  merely 
wants  to  pass  an  examination  upon  them.  In  a  very 
well  written  article  on  alloys  will  be  found  all  the  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  required  in  the  workshop,  and  other 
metallurgical  subjects  are  treated  at  more  or  less  length  ; 
the  latest  details  being  given  as  to  such  metals  as  alu- 
minium and  magnesium.  Under  the  headings  of  enamel 
and  glass  much  useful  information  will  be  found,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  tiiat  the  three  series  of  workshop 
receipts  should  find  a  place  in  the  laboratory  of  every 
.experimental  photographer. 


ON  THE   WAXED   PAPER   OR   CA.LOTYPE    PROCESS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BT  DB.  HnRTBB.* 

TfiKRi  are  few  photographen  of  the  present  day  who  aie  probably 
aware  of  the  bist,  that  one  of  the  earliest  proceioes  for  taking 
picturea  is  superior  to  many  of  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
prooeases  that  are  now  in  use.  (Views,  and  detals  of  arohitec- 
ture,  foliage,  powerful  effoots  of  light  and  shade,  or  delicate 
traoscias  in  marble,  and  carvings  in  wood,  can  be  taken  easil^ri 
delicately,  and  cheaply  by  this  peocess.)  I  hope  to  be  able  this 
evening  to  show  to  yoa  some  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  our 
own  countrymen,  and  of  Eoglish,  French,  East  Indian,  Hindoo, 
Armenian,  Rajpoot,  and  Polish  photojpraphers.  I  have  been 
aseodated  with  persons  of  all  these  nationalities,  and  will  leave 
you  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  this  process,  from  its 
simplicity  and^  its  rdative  cheapness^  does  not  hold  out  to  artists 
advantages  which  modem  processes  do  not  possess. 

There  are  two  other  recommendations  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  theee  are,  the  laa^  aiae  of 
the  pictures  which  can  be  taken  on  paper,  their  portability,  and 
lightness  in  comparison  with  negatives  on  glau.  There  are, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  two  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
contended  with,  and  which  prevent  the  process  from  being  so 
satidactorily  applied  to  portraiture,  or  the  representation  of 
figures  or  animals,  as  the  processes  by  wet  collodion,  or  by  the 
gdatano-bromide  process.  The  first  of  theee  difficulties  arises 
firom  the  length  of  exposure  requisite  to  obtain  a  clear,  delicate, 
and  satisfactory  picture,  and  the  other  from  the  impossibility  to 
get  any  living  or  moring  creature  to  keep  perfectly  still  tor  more 
than  a  minute  or  two,  unless  in  profound  sleep. 

Compare  the  accompanying  oalotype  of  the  comer  of  Roalin 
Chape),  taken  more  than  twenty-six  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Thompson,  and  some  of  their  fine  photogpraphs  of  weeds  done 
by  this  process,  with  pictures  of  the  present  day,  and  you  will 
see  how  delicate  they  are  in  the  shadows,  and  now  well  they 
have  stood.  Some  of  the  views  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Calton 
Hill,  and  the  Dean  Bridge,  and  St.  Bernard's  Well,  taken  by 
Colonel  (now  Qeneral)  James  Mayne  in  1858,  are  also  good  and 
dear.  But  I  have  to  oring  to  your  notice  subjects  of  great  inte- 
rest which  appear  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  this  branch 
of  photography.  These  are  views  of  temples,  wooden-carved 
buudings,  and  pagodas  in  Rangoon,  Ava,  and  Burmah,  taken  by 
Capt.  Linnseus  (now  Qeneral)  Tripe,  and  a  Hindoo  photographer 
named  lyahsawmy,  from  our  Madras  School  of  Arts  nearly  thirty 

Sarsago.    In  these  days  photography  was  in  its  inuncy  in 
dia,  out  we  were  encouraged  to  commence  a  Photographic 
Society  about  the  year  1852,  in  Madras,  on  account  of  the  rich- 
new  and  grandeur  of  some  of  the  arehitectoral  antiquities,  and 
the  picturesque  nature  of  much  of  the  scenery  in  the  East.    Our 
.  first  school  OS  industrial  arts  had  been  started  in  my  own  house 
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in  Madras  in  May  of  1860,  and  it  had  met  with  such  encourage- 
ment from  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  the  Photographio 
Society  did  us  the  honour  of  inviting  our  co-operation.  This 
soon  proved  of  benefit  to  all  who  were  connected  with  both 
institutions,  for  we  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  enlist 'much  of  tha 
artistic  and  photographic  talent  of  Southem  India.  Many 
civilians,  officers  in  the  army,  medical  men,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional  photographers,  joined  the  Society,  and  the  pupili  in 
our  school,  who  numbeied  600  in  daily  attendance,  soon  found 
occupations  of  a  congenial  nature,  as  we  were  applied  to  for  tha 
manufacture  of  a  variety  of  articles,  both  simple  and  conmlex  in 
their  constraction,  as  camera  slides,  stands,  stools,  etJuSs,  and 
afterwards  of  cameras.  Many  of  the  chemicalB  for  photography 
we  had  also  to  prepare,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  gold, 
salts  of  iron  and  soda,  citric  add,  and  salts  of  potass.  The  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  and  several  other  chemicals  we  purchased,  as 
they  were  cheap.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Hindoos  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  agricultural  chemiatiy, 
and  of  the  nature  of  soils,  decaying  rooks,  and  of  tank,  river, 
and  running  or  stagnant  waters,  for  which  we  did  not  give  them 
credit. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINOUL  PHOTOGRAl'HIO   ASSO- 

OLA.TION. 

Rbpobt  of  THB  CmUTOB. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  lectures  cover  almost  the  whole 
of  photography,  in  a  general  way.^  Mr.  Darker  showed  us  a 
series  of  beautiful  experiments  on  bght,  mainly  polarised,  so  aa 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  force  with  which  we  are  constantly 
deiSing,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  which  would,  ha 
considers,  the  better  enable  photographers  to  oope  with  the 
many  difficulties  thev  have  every  day  to  encDunter. 

Mr.  Debenham  told  us  what  the  lens  attached  to  an  ordinary 
oamera-obscura  was  when  Daguerre  first  began  to  use  it  tor 
photographic  purposes,  and  how,  step  by  step,  it  has  been  im. 
proved.  The  lens  as  used  by  Porta  could  only  cover  a  plate 
with  a  stop  ^  or  ^  ;  by  using  a  converging  meniscus  instead  of 
a  plano-oonvex,  a  much  greater  area  oould  be  covered,  other 
things  bdmg  equal.  He  showed  us  a  series  of  lenses  from  the 
very  early  attempts  down  to  the  most  recent^  and  those^  as  most 
of  you  know,  will  now  efiPect  with  ^  almost  as  much  as  the 
original  lens  would  with  {^  or  ^.  lu  the  course  of  the  lecture 
it  was  remarked  that  opticians  of  the  present  dav  aim  too  mueh 
at  microscopic  definitions  at  the  centre,  and  neglect  more  than 
they' ought  to,  the  marginal  definition.  When  they  turn  their 
minds  to  the  improvements  of  this  quality  of  the  lens  we  may 
hope  to  see  a  great  advance  in  the  performance  of  the  photo- 
graphic lens. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  gave  us  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the 
manufacture  of  lenses,  showing  us  vmat  kind  of  tools  are  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  different  curves  on  the  surfaoee  oC 
the  glass,  the  rough  glass  as  received  from  the  glass  manufao- 
turer ;  also  the  different  grades  of  emery  and  putty  powder  used 
in  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  glass  to  the  curves  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  mathematician.  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  us  a 
good  turn  by  illustrating  his  lecture  in  tlie  manner  he  did. 
Some  four  or  five  of  the  members  of  the  Association  are  now 
learning  from  a  practical  man  the  modut  operandi  from  begin- 
ning  to  end  as  regards  the  production  of  lenses.  What  I  should 
be  ^ad  to  see  would  be  the  publication  of  a  series  of  curves,  by 
means  of  which,  with  two  lenses  as  a  nudeus,  one  oould  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  focus  of  such  a  combination  either  by  the  addition 
of  another  lens,  or  bv  the  substitution  of  a  lens  of  different  foeus 
for  one  of  the  two  already  in  the  mounti  and,  in  addition,  that 
all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  positive  lenses  oould  be  used  singly 
for  landscape  purposes.  Mr.  Taylor  has  partiy  promiaed  to  give 
us  the  necessary  curves  for  doing  what  I  have  here  pointed  out. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  gave  us  two  f ormulse  for  the  production  of 
emuUion — one  by  the  boiling  method,  and  the  other  for  very 
rapid  plates  produced  by  means  of  ammonia.  The  Ag  Br  pro- 
duced by  either  of  these  methods  can  be  allowed  to  subside,  and 
then  the  supernatant  liquid  containing  the  altered  gelatine  and 
the  salts  resulting  from  the  double  decomposition  poured  ofi^  so 
that  perfectiy-pure  Ag  Br  is  left  behind.  By  "  pure"  I  mean 
the  sensitive  salt  freed  from  gelatine  and  foreign  salts.  'Ur, 
Burton  seems  lately  to  have  modified  his  formula  very  ocm- 
siderablv  as  regards  the  quantity  of  gelatine  associated  with  the 
Ag  Br  during  boilings  and  also  the  acidity  of  the  iiquidi  in  pre- 
senoe  of  which  tha  ripening  action  goes  on. 
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Mr.  W.  IC.  Aahman  told  ub  of  the  different  methods  that  arr 
and  hare  been  adopted  in  order  to  prepare  paper  eaitable  for 
photographic  purposes.  He  ezhibiteid  spectmens  of  prints  pro- 
dnced  on  paper  sensitued  on  baths  of  different  strengths,  and 
shovred  also  the  great  advantage  gained  in  some  cases  by  using 
ammonia  gas  before  printing.  Here,  again,  a  link  is  wanting. 
This  is  a  lecture  **  On  Toning  and  Fixtng" ;  but  this,  I  think 
and  hope,  will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Ashman  during  the  next 


Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  the  method  he  adopts  in  order 
to  produce  his  beautiful  enamels,  which  are  always  so  rich  and 
full  of  detail,  and,  above  all,  as  far  as  our  present  experience 
goes,  permanent.  This  subject  is  fo  important  that  if  photo- 
graphers of  the  present  day  wish  their  work  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity,  they  should  take  it  up  a  little  more  seriously  than 
it  has  been. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  gave  us  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  lecture 
on  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  in  fatty  ink.  H« 
showed  us  how  a  Woodburytype  relief  could  be  used  in  order  to 
produce  a  picture  on  ruled  paper,  so  that  the  image  could  be 
transferred  to  sine  and  stone,  and  then  how  the  former  could  be 
used  in  order  to  produce  prints  at  the  same  rate  as  letter-press. 

Mr.  W.  Coles,  during  the  last  lecturette,  showed  us  results, 
and  demonstrated  on  the  spot  how  it  is  possible  to  alter  the 
density  of  negatives,  which,  from  force  of  circumstancea,  have 
been  produced  either  too  dense  or  too  weak.  From  what  he 
told  us,  I  gathered  that  photographers  ought  always  to  try  to 
get  as  much  silver  reduced  as  possible,  and  then,  if  necessaiy, 
to  reduce  the  density  by  after  treatment.  When  metallic  silver 
only  is  left  in  the  film,  there  is  less  chance  of  after  changes  than 
when  the  silver  is  converted  into  some  other  form,  the  stability 
of  which  we  know  very  little.  When  intensification  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by  Schlippe's 
salt  seems  to  give  a  more  permanent  result  than  any  other  in 
the  experience  of  the  lecturer.  Local  reduction  is  most  valua- 
ble, and  in  the  hands  of  some  can  undoubtedly  be  made  to  im- 
prove negatives  very  much.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Coles  prefers 
Mr.  B..  H.  Farmer  s  redueer^ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
hypo— in  oonsequence  of  one  solution  only  being  required,  so 
that  as  soon  as  the  reduction  is  nearly  completed,  the  action  can 
be  arrested  by  washing. 

The  last  chapter  in  thb  short  hhtory  is  in  cgimeetaon  with 
Mr.  F,  W.  Hart's  lecture,  wherein  he  gave  us  the  exact  dimension 
d  furnace  to  be  built,  the  proportions  of  carbonates  and  sand  to 
be  used  with  the  haloid  salt  of  silver  to  be  reduced,  and  even  the 
kind  of  fuel  to  be  used  in  the  furnace.  The  beet  precipitant  for 
the  sUver.from  washings  of  prints^  Mr.  Hart  finds  to  be  dilute 
H  CI,  and  from  the  hypo,  ordinary  sulphide  of  potassium ;  but 
in  neither  case  should  they  be  used  in  too  laree  an  excess^  as  the 
resulting  compound  of  silver  is  sUghtlr  soluble  in  them,  and,  in 
addition,  in  the  case  of  the  sulphide,  tne  smell  to  many  is  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  Mr.  Hart  told  us  that  within  his  own  ex- 
perienoe  he  is  able  to  recover  about  ninety  per  oent.  of  the 
metal  employed,  so  that  if  photographers  woula  only  take  heed 
of  what  he  said,  they  would  be  able  in  a  very  short  time  to 
diminish  considerably  the  expenses  in  the  printing  department. 
A  large  amount  of  silver  in  many  establishments,  I  am  sure, 
goes  down  the  sink,  because  the  heads  do  not  think  it  worth  the 
trouUe  to  save  the  hypo  for  treatment.  All  photographers 
woidd  no^  most  probably,  eve  about  reducing  their  own  residues ; 
but,  fortunately,  refiners  are  glad  to  do  it  for  them  at  a  small 
cliacge. 


THE  BOYAL  COBKWALL    FOLYTBCHNIC   ASSOCU- 
TION:  EXHIBITION  OF  1888. 

PHOTOaBAPHT:  PbOFISSIONAL  AKD  AmAT£UR. 

/MiJ/M:— Messrs.  Robert  Fox  (Chairman),  W.   Brooks, 
W.  Naylor  Came,  and  0.  Lanyon. . 

The  judges  have  great  pleasure  in  oongratulaUng  the  Society 
on  the  suoceas  of  the  display  in  the  Photographic  Department 
tlusyear.  The  number  of  exbibita  is  unusually  large,  and  there 
is  also  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and  general 
excellence  of  the  pictures  submitted.  The  judges  wish  specially 
to  nola  the  entire  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  careless 
at  dovenl^  manipuUtion,  which  -  was  very  prevalent  some 
few  years  since.  In  professbnal  portraiture  the  exhibits  are  far 
below  the  average  as  regards  numbers,  but  professional  land- 
scapes are  exceedingly  well  represented ;  there  are  also  a  large 
number  of  infftaotMieoiM  works,  some  of  a  ivj  high  degree  of 


merit.  The  amateur  wurk  is  likewise  good,  iu  the  ptiuto- 
graphic  appliance  section  there  are  some  clever  inventions  and 
improvements,  wel  worthy  of  notice ;  including  several  exhibits 
of  lantern  appliances,  some  of  which  are  very  ingenious. 

Trofutiofial  Photography, —  The  Woodbury  Permanent 
Printing  Company,  of  London,  exhibit  some  important  works  of 
a  very  high  order,  notably  No.  703~Madame  Modjeska.  They 
also  exhibit  two  charming  examples  of  enlargements  on  opal, 
very  fine  indeed.  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobmson,  of  Tunbridge  Wellty  is 
very  strong,  and  the  judges  are  pleased  to  note  the  marked  im- 
provement in  his  exhibits  over  liuBt  year.  To  lus  '^  Merry  Tale,*' 
a  second  silver  medal  has  been  awarded.  Mr.  B.  Slingsby, 
Lincoln,  sends  a  similar  class  of  works,  several  very  clear.  There 
are  two  exhibitors  of  lantern  slides,  Mr.  P.  H.  Fincham,  and  Mr. 
Q.  W.  Qwyre,  whose  productions  show  clean  and  careful 
manipulation.  They  are  mostly  examples  of  wet  collodion, 
which  gives  rather  too  cold  a  tone.  Mr.  Adam  Distin  sends 
three  examples  of  his  well-known  style,  the  best  of  which  is 
**  Gloaming. '  Messrs.  O.  West  and  Son  have  a  frame  of  studies 
of  yachts,  elaborately  retouched.  Mr.  6.  Higginson  has  two 
pleasing  pictures,  the  *'  Lych  Gate  "  and  "  An  Old  Watermill." 
Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  sends  some  of  his  charming  little  studies 
of  shipping,  &c.,  similar  to  those  of  last  year.  Messrs.  Cobb  and 
Son,  of  Woolwich,  exhibit  some  extraordinsry  examples  of  in- 
stantaneous work,  views  of  the  streets  of  Lonuon,  many  of  them 
taken  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus ;  a  second  silver  medal  has 
been  awarded.  An  old  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown,  has  a 
first  bronze  medal  for  his  picture  "  A  Misty  Morning."  It  shows 
ffreat  artistic  taste,  is  full  of  atmosphere,  and  generally  effective. 
Mr.  B.  Walter  has  a  few  careful  httle  bits  of  Epping  Forest. 
Mr.  H.  Chubb  sends  some  effisctive  productions  in  portraiture. 
Messrs.  John  Chaffin  and  Son's  exhibits  this  year  are  somewhat 
heavy ;  they  would  have  been  better  had  they  received  double 
the  exposure.  Mr.  F.  W.  Broadhead  is  represented  by  two  ex- 
amples of  portraiture,  and  a  frame  of  views  in  Bradgate  Park. 
The  chief  award  in  landscape  is  taken  by  Mr.  K.  McLeish,  who 
has  a  first  silver  medal  for  ms  charming  and  effective  pit>duc« 
tion,  **  A  Misty  Morning."  Mr.  Norman  May  is  represented  by 
several  examples  of  very  careful  work.  Mr.  G.  Benwick  sends 
eight  framee,  all  of  snow  scene?,  and  somewhat  monotonous. 
The  beet  of  Mr.  J.  Jackson's  examples  £i  <*  An  Old  Norman  Door- 
way." Mr.  James  S.  Catford  has  some  very  pretty  views,  which 
show  careful  study.  Mr.  W.  J.  Payne  has  a  second  silver  medal 
for  his  excellent  frame  of  panel  portraits.  The  judges  would 
like  to  see  a  larger  style  of  p^irtraiture  from  him.  Mr.  Luke 
Berry  sends  a  few  illustrations  of  careful  work ;  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Ellery,  some  creditable  examples  in  portraiture.  Messrs.  Da^ 
and  Son  contribute  specimens  of  vignette  portraiture,  very  soft 
and  delicate.  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers,  Henley-on-Tliames, 
exhibit  some  perfect  specimens  of  instantaneous  photography, 
"  Henley  Bmtta."  A  first  bromee  medal  has  been  awsrded  to 
No.  809  as  the  best.  They  have  also  some  exceedingly  good 
pictures  of  harvest  fields,  and  the  whole  of  their  work  is  soft  and 
delicate.  Mr.  F.  ArgaU,  Truro,  contributes  a  capital  enlarge- 
ment, **  Boathouse  on  the  Fal."  Hs  also  sends  a  good  enlarge- 
ment of  Dr.  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  W.  M. 
HsrriBon,  Falmouth,  has  some  very  pleasing  specimens  of  fancy 
portraiture.  ICr.  W.  W.  Winter  contributes  a  frame  of  cabinet 
portraits,  which  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  spoilt  by  the 
mounting  being  too  gaudy.  Mr.  Lyd.  Sawyer  has  some  pleasiog 
out-door  studies—''  The  Bivals  "  is  the  best.  Mr.  G.  T.  Whaite 
sends  several  frames  of  his  well-known  studies,  which  are  w^ 
worthy  of  attention. 

AmaUur  Photography, — Some  very  interesting  pictures  of  life 
and  scenery  in  the  wilds  of  Labrador  and  Ungava,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Holmes,  receive  the  first  bronise  medal.  The  manipulation  is 
very  good,  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  they  must 
have  been  taken.  Mr.  J.  G.  Horsey  sends  several  photographs, 
some  of  lai^e  size ;  but  the^  are  a  little  too  black  and  cold,  and 
in  many  instances  the  suoject  is  too  low  in  the  plate,  which 
dwarfii  the  hills.  The  judges  are  of  opinion  Mr.  Horsey  can  do 
better  work,  and  hope  he  will  profit  by  these  remarks.  Mr.  T. 
M.  Brownrigg  has  a  goodly  number  of  examples,  soft  and 
delicate,  of  Italian  and  English  soenerjr.  Mr.  C.  V.  Shadbolt 
sends  some  csreful  work.  Mr.  A.  G.  Tagliaferro  contributes  some 
very  good  instantaneous  examples.  Mr.  W.  R.  Bidgway's  frame 
of  views  in  North  Wales  ii  fiurly  good.  Mr.  C.  k.  Femley,  of 
Reigate,  is  not  so  well  represented  as  in  former  years.  Mr.  G. 
Bric^tman  again  sends  some  of  his  careful  work,  and  has  been 
awarded  a  fiivt  bronse  medal  for  frame  872.  Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson 
send*  a  Uk\j  good  teleotioa  of  viewtf.    The  Rev.  A.  Malan  ha* 
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a  second  bronze  medal  for  some  rery  good  instAntaneouB  pietnres 
of  express  traios.  This  class  of  picture  does  not^  however,  give 
the  idea  of  motion. 

JPhoioffraphic  Appliances, — Mr.  G.  Hare,  London,  carries  off 
the  first  sQver  medal  for  his  New  Patent  Camera,  which  appears 
perfect  in  every  way.  It  has  great  range  of  focus  and  every 
conceivable  action,  and  is  fitted  with  swing  back  and  swiog 
front,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  Ur.  W.  G.  Tweedy 
exhibits  an  instantaneous  shutter,  similar  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Jackson's, 
only  with  four  openings  instead  of  two,  passing  one  another. 
Messrs.  T.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  of  London,  also  send  a  shutter 
similar  to  that  of  ICr.  Jackson,  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  ex- 
posure. Their  camera  and  other  exhibits  are  of  ordinary  make, 
possessing  no  special  feature.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Oakley  and  Co., 
London,  are  rather  strongly  represented  in  lantern  appliances. 
Their  portable  lantern  screen  is  a  capital  arrangement,  and  the 
Judges  recommend  it  to  the  special  attention  of  lantemists. 
They  also  send  a  portable  and  ingenious  reading  lamp,  which 
seems  very  perfect,  and  a  specimen  of  their  interohangeable  or 
blow-through  jet,  extremely  well  made,  l^e  notable  feature  is 
that  it  is  fitted  with  a  double  regulating  cock,  whereby,  when 
the  gases  are  once  adjusted,  they  can  be  shut  off  and  turned  on 
instantly  without  any  readjustment,  which  is  a  very  novel  feature. 
A  second  bromse  medal  has  been  awarded  to  tibis  invention.  Mr. 
Cheney  has  several  exhibits^  including  a  changhig  bag  for  dry 
plates,  tripod  stand,  and  lantern-screen  elevator.  This  last  does 
not  seem  very  substantial,  and  appears  far  too  complicated  to 
come  into  general  use. 


^oitu* 


Fxof(Bfl8or  Eiienlohr  will  giv6  •  oonne  of  lectarea  on 
phoiogrsphy  at  Heiddbaig  Univenily  ihif  rammer,  and 
wo  nndentftnd  that  an  nnezpooted  namber  of  entrieB  hare 
boon  niado* 

Japanese  paper  handkerobiefs  oan  now  be  parahaeed 
saadily  enough  in  London,  and  the^  are  very  neefal  in  the 
laboialory.  The  atiength  of  oloth  is  anited  with  the  absorb- 
ent quality  of  blotting-paper,  while  the  price  is  saoh  that  one 
may  well  affoid  a  new  one  whenever  it  may  be  leqoiied. 


The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Damaoiier's  drawings  should  have 
some  interest  for  photographers,  since  without  photography 
they  would  never  have  been  seen  in  the  pages  of  Punchy 
and  possibly  never  attempted.  Some  yean  ago  Mr.  Du- 
maurier  found  his  sight  failing  him,  and  he  was  warned 
that  if  he  oontinued  drawing  in  the  minute  style  peculiar 
to  him  he  would  probably  beoome  blind.  While  in  this 
difficulty  a  friend  suggested  that  he  should  make  his 
drawings  about  ten  times  larger  than  he  wanted  them  for 
illustration,  and  have  them  reduced  by  photography.  This 
plan  the  artist  adopted,  and  so  obtains  a  delicacy  equal  if 
not  superior  to  that  of  his  earlier  daya  He  obtains  also 
another  advantage.  The  originals,  being  of  a  oonsiderable 
sixe  for  pen  and  ink  work,  fetch  a  much  higher  price  than  if 
they  weie  the  same  siie  as  the  euis  in  Punch. 


The  phototype  blocks  which  illustrate  Mr.  Jennings' 
paper  this  week  are  among  the  first  made  by  the  Meisen- 
bach  Company  in  this  country.  Their  new  establishment 
in  Farringdon  Street  is  now  in  active  work. 

A  sign  of  the  times.  Baths,  ooUodion  filters,  collodion 
pourem,  pnenmatio  holden^  glass  oleaaiog-fhuues,  and 


dusting  brushes,  may  now  be  had  second-hand  for  nest  to 
nothing.. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  hygiene  of  the  dark-room  is  too 
much  neglected.  A  photographer  the  other  day  was  com- 
plaining of  continual  head-ache  and  nausea.  It  wm  sug* 
gested  he  should  look  to  his  dark-room,  but  ho  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  his  dark-room  could  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  it  waa 
cool,  large,  well-illuminated,  and  ventilated  by  a  patent 
method  of  his  own.  However,  after  some  penuasion,  ho 
consented  to  make  an  examination,  and  discovered  that  the 
waste  pipe  of  the  sink  led  direcUy  into  a  drain^  without  tho 
interposition  of  a  trap.  As  his  practice  was  to  place  the 
developing  tray  or  stand  in  the  sink,  he  got  the  full  benefit 
of  the  poisonous  emanations  whenever  he  bent  his  head 
down  to  watch  the  development.  Hence  the  bead-ache  and 
nausea.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stop  up  the  waste  pipe  with  a 
cork,  which  can  be  easily  removed  when  it  is  necessary  to 
empty  the  sink. 

The  heat  in  photographic  studies  has  been  very  trying 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  best  way  of  rednmng  tho 
temperature  is  to  have  two  or  three  light  wooden  fmnsa 
stretched  with  calico,  and  kept  saturated  with  water.  One  of 
these  placed  in  a  current  of  air,  say  in  front  of  an  opem 
window,  has  a  marvellous  effect. 


A  fixing  bath  to  which  oxalate  deralopor  baa  been  added 
is  known  to  be  a  very  energetic  teducer ;  and  Herr  Martini 
finds  that  if  a  dense  negative  is  left  for  hidf  a  day  in  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  uraal  hypo  solution,  and  ono. 
part  of  fresh  oxalate  developer,  every  trace  of  the  image 
disappears. 

The  luggage  of  the  photographer  is  especially  liable  to 
excite  the  suspicions  of  the  special  "  dynamite  "  police ; 
but  those  who  have  felt  their  dignity  hurt  by  having  to  ex- 
plain matters,  should  read  the  Home  Secretary's  account  of 
his  own  difficulties  at  Southampton.  A  square  box  of  tlM 
*^  detective  camera  "  type,  with  nothing  projecting  but  tho 
pneumatic  tube  and  ball,  can  hardly  be  taken  into  a 
London  railway  terminus  without  bringing  a  plaia-dothes 
officer  down  upon  the  bearer.  Yie  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment. 


The  Republican  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,  and  this  declaration  haa 
impelled  a  well-known  Methodist  preacher  to  retort  that 
if  Senator  Logan  be  indeed  an  Episcopal  Methodiat,  «  ho 
must  have  joined  the  Church  by  telegraph,  and  have  been 
baptised  by  photc^raph."  We  must  confess  we  do  not  aeo 
sufficient  <* photographic  point"  in  tho  *' well-known 
preacher's"  remark  to  justify  tiie  extensiTO  oiroulatioB 
which  has  been  given  to  it.  If,  now,  the  Senator  had 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  <<  Camer(a)oBians,"  the  photo- 
graphic allusion  would  hare  had  at'  least  a  nomiBal 
significance. 

The  metric  sTslem  bids  fair  to  ultimately  beoomo  itti* 
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▼enali  and  at  the  praaent  time  it  ia  the  ooly  leoogniaed 
legal  atandard  in  twenty-two  oonntriea ;  these  haringa  total 
popolation  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  millions. 


A  London  firm  whioh  had  been  a  snooesefal  exhibitor  at 
the  reoent  Calcntta  Exhibition,  has  jost  reoeived  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Juries  a  photograph  of  the  gold 
medal  awarded  to  it,  with  an  intimation  that  on  receipt  of 
£10  lOs.  (the  price  of  the  said  medal),  it  will  be  forwarded. 
Or  if  the  firm  does  not  care  to  pay  for  a  gold  medal,  it  ean 
hare  a  sil?er  one  at  a  Yery  muofa  lower  fignie.  To  thus  let 
exhibitors  at  international  exhibitions  pay  their  money  and 
take  their  choice  in  the  matter  of  awards  is  a  decidedly  novel 
proceeding,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  firm  in  question 
.  declines  to  pay  for  the  gold  medal  "  awarded  "  to  them,  and 
mean  to  make  the  photographic  reproduction  do.  They 
will  be  content,  in  faot,  with  the  <<  look  of  the  thing." 


Dn  Vogel*a  proposal  to  use  coloured  glasses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  eosine  plates  for  the  reproduction  of  such 
coloured  objects  as  paintings,  is  one  capable  of  extensive 
application.  Major  Wateriionaei  however,  suggests  that 
it  may  be  better  to  illuminate  the  subject  with  coloured 
light  He  says  :»**  Coloured  glasses  seem  fatal  to  sharp- 
nessk  A  better  plan  would  be,  I  expect,  to  throw  a  beam 
of  cohwrtd  light  on  to  the  picture  with  a  lime  light  or 
electric  lamp.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  throwing  a  blue 
l^hton  to  a  yellow  object,  and  got  a  very  good  image  of 
it.  In  this  case  the  blue  light  was  obtained  by  allowing 
the  sunlight  to  pass  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass  arranged 
80  as  to  throw  a  blue  tint  on  the  object." 


Many  persona  have,  to  themselves,  satisfsctorily  explained 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  special  excellence  which 
obaraoterisea  Mr.  H.  F.  Robinson's  pictorial  work  with  the 
eamera ;  and  they  talk  of  expensive  lenses,  convenience  for 
manipulation,  well-trained  models,  and  so  forth.  The  real 
seeiely  however,  lies  deeper,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  holiday  and  work  mean  the  same  in  Mr.  Eobinson's 
vocabulary.  He  has  recently  been  labouring  and  recreating 
in  North  Wales ;  and  we  may  hope  that  some  of  the  results 
will  form  an  attractive  part  of  the  next  exhibition  in 
Fall  MaU. 


A  well-known 'caricaturist  has  just  completed  two  com- 
panion portraits  of  the  same  individual,  with  the  aignifi- 
eant  subsoriptions  in  either  case :  "  Before  my  visit  to  the 
Healtheries,"  and  «  After  my  Visit."  The  two  subjects 
would  make  a  good  photographic  study,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  only  the  most  robust  visitors  to  the  new  Soutii 
Kensington  show  can  taste  with  impunity  all  those  sam- 
plaa  of  cake,  custard,  curds,  candy,  cofiFee,  ooooa,  and  oon- 
feotionery,  whicli  are  so  energetically  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  various  stall-keepers.  ^*  C-sick&ess,"  as  it  might 
reaaonaUy  be  called,  is  well  nigh  sure  to  follow. 


The  tscin  *'  optical  sensitisen,"  as  applied  to  colouring 
matters  added  to  the  films,  can  hardly  be  cousidered  a 
rery  kappy  one,  ftnd  Captain  Abney  protesta  against  iit| 


we  fancy,  however,  that  he  will  hardly  object  to  <<  optical 
de-sensitizers.*'         * 


Contrary  as  the  two  names  may  appear,  they  amount  to 
about  the  same  thing  in  actual  practice  ;  and  the  photo- 
grapher who  merely  wishes  to  obtain  a  good  negative  from 
a  painting,  will  not  care  much  whether  he  exalts  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plate  for  the  yellow  rays,  or  makes  it  less 
impressionable  by  the  blue.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
importance,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  phototype  blocka 
made  directly  from  the  work  of  the  artist-painter. 


llie  idea  of  adding  such  a  physical  sensitizer  as  the 
phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  to  an  emulsion,  is  due 
to  Mr.  A.  L,  Hendeison ;  and  notwithstanding  the  chemical 
difficulties  of  the  case,  we  have  obtained  results  which 
indicate  that  physieal  sensitizen  will  some  day  beoome  of 
practical  importance. 


It  must  not  be  said  that  the  Government  does  not  assist 
photographic  research^occasionally.  Mr.  Gill,  the  Oape 
astronomer,  was  able  to  announce  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  that  the  Admiralty  had  promised  him 
the  necessary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  projeot 
of  a  photographic  map  of  the  heavens  as  regards  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  a  recent  portrait  taken  of  her  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  stock  sises.  It  is  called  the  <<  Heroic "  sias^ 
and  we  shall  soon  no  doubt  get  to  '*  colossal,*'  and 
have  to  be  taken  in  instalments.  The  members  of  the 
Fhotographio  Olub  of  the  future  may,  in  fact,  have  to  take 
in  their  portraits  in  parts,  whilst  the  modest  album  of  the 
past  will  have  to  be  leplaoed  by  a  photographio  gallery. 


But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  '<  cabinets  "  and  other  porta- 
ble  siaes  will  not  generally  go  out  in  favour  of  the  **  heroic  " 
and  '*  colcssals."  Should  popular  taste,  generally,  follow 
the  lead  of  '^La  Belle  Americaine,*'  giving  away  one's 
photograph  will  beeome  a  most  elaborate  process,  demand- 
ing the  intervention  of  a  furniture  van  at  the  very  least 
And  to  receive  one  of  these  *'  photographs  of  the  future  *' 
will  be  as  awkward  to  most  people  as  the  receipt  of  a  white 
elephant  or  a  full-siied  billiard  table  is  now  found  to  be. 
Few,  in  fact,  will  care  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
receiving  a  friend's  likeness,  when  its  receipt  involves 
runniDg  up  a  special  wall  on  which  to  place  it. 


The  sun  acts  as  a  clock-winder  in  Brussels.  A  shaft  ex* 
posed  to  the  solar  rays  causes  an  up-draaght,  and  this 
draught  sets  a  fan  in  motion ;  the  fan  of  course  winds  up  the 
weight  of  the  dock,  but  when  the  weight  is  near  the  topt  it 
puts  a  brake  on  the  fan.  The  dock  has  now  ran  for  ttsasly 
twelve  months. 


According  to  an  American  paper,  the  latest  phase  of  the 
business  in  the  States  is  the  photographing  of  cats.  Babiea 
have  to  a  great  eactent  gone  o«t^  and  kittens  afo  ^*  in*" 
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The  tariff  for  ''Passy's"  portraiU  is  jost  double  that 
charged  for  **  homan'0,"  the  reason  being  probably  because 
a  *' cat-astropbe "  of  some  kind  is  twice  as  likely  when 
felines  are  focosBed. 
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ApplioationB  for  Iietters  Patent. 

9417.  Samubl  DuifBBiTH  MoKbllbn,  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
chester, Lancashire,  for  *'  A  portable  photographic  lens 
mount."— Dated  26th  June,  1884. 

9461.  Albzandbr  Melvillb  Glabk,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M.  and 
Wm.  Clark,  63,  Chancery  Lane,  Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  for  **  An  improved  panoramic 
photograph  camera." — A  communication  to  him  from  abroad 
by  Paul  Moessard,  Paris,  France.— Dated  26th  June,  1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 
1908.  Hbnbt  Raftbb,  Artist,  1,  Kingswood  Place,  Dacre  P^rk, 
Lee,  Kent»  for  "  Improvements  in  obtaining  relief  printing 
surfaces."— Dated  22nd  January,  1884. 

SpeoifioationB  Pablished  during  the  Week. 

5873.  Herbebt  John  Haddan,  of  the  Firm  of  Herbert  and 
Gompanyt  SolidtorB  of  Patents,  of  67,  Strand,  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  Civil  Engineer,  '*  A  new  or  improved  method  of 
and  apparatus  for  controlling  an  engraving,  cutting,  or  inpres- 
sion  tool  or  instrument,  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
a  given  pattern  or  picture." — A  communication  to  me  from 
abroad  by  The  Bain  Electric  Company,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
United  States  of  America. 

This  invention  consists  in  controlling  an  engraving,  cutting,  or 
impression  tool  or  instrument^  by  means  of  light  or  heat  rays  so 
that  the  operations  of  said  tool  correspond  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  a  pattern  from  which  said  rays  are  passed,  and  aU  parts 
of  which  are  successively  subjected  to  said  rays.    In 'carrying 
the  invention  into  practical  efifoct,  I  use  a  pattern  (a  photo- 
graphic negative  or  positive,  or  any  polished,  or  tranqparent  or 
translucent  plate  or  sheet  having  upon  it  a  pattern  formed  by 
lines  or  shades)  which  will,  -to  a  greater  or  lees  extent,  obstruct 
the  transmission  or  reflection  of  rays  of  light  or  heat  from  a 
flame,  or  heated  or  luminous  body.     In  passing  the  rays  to  or 
through  said  pattern  plate,  I  prefer  to  use  a  lens  that  wi  1  focus 
said  rays  upon  the  plate,  and  to  then  pass  the  latter  back  and 
forth  or  otherwise  move  it  so  that  every  portion  will  in  succes- 
dou  be  subjected  to  the  rays.    It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  rays 
passed  thus  from  a  pattern  plate  of  varying  opacity  are  thrown 
upon  a  substance  or  device  which  will  respond  to  the  varying 
intensities  of  the  rays,  the  latter  may  be  made  the  means  of 
effecting  the  adjustment  of  a  cutting  tool  traversing  the  surface 
of,  or  traversed  by,  the  object  to  be  cut,  in  unison  with  the 
movement  of  the  pattern  plate.    Difierent  appliances,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  are  used  in 
canying  out  this  mode  of  operation.    In  producing  intaglio  or 
relid,  a  burr  or  drill,  or  milling  tool  may  be  used— for  engraving, 
a  gouge,  chisel,  or  cutting  tool  is  employed ;  in  any  case,  iiie  tool 
traverses  the  object  to  be  cut,  or  the  latter  moves  beneath  l^e 
tool,  in  harmony  with  the  movement  of  the  pattern  plate,  and 
the  position  of  the  tool,  determining  tiie  depth  or  character  of 
the  cut^  is  regulated  by  the  intensity  or  quantity  or  radiant 
enei:gy  of  heat  or  light  rays  passbg  from  the  traversing  pattern. 
In  the  drawing  is  illustrated  an  apparatus  for  automatic  engrav- 
ing in  which  a  case,  closed  except  at  one  point,  where  an  opening 
permits  the  passage  of  rays  of  light  or  heat  emanating  nom  a 
source  focussed  upon  a  pattern  plate  (in  this  case  a  photographic 
negative  or  positive)  by  means  of  a  lens.    The  rays  passing 
through  the  pattern  plate  are  received  upon  a  blodc  of  selenium 
or  a  selenium  cell,  wnich  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  the 
resistance  of  which  wiU,  therefore,   be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  Ught  or  heat  to  which  the  cell  is  subjected.    When  a 
pattern  plate  is  used  adapted  to  reflect  more  or  less  light  accord- 
ing to  the  design  upon  the  plate^  the  radiant  energy  may  emanate 
from  anv  source,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  face  of  the  pUte,  and 
reflected  therefrom  to  the  "^linium  or  other  drouit  oontroUing 
medium,  as  indicated  by  dotted  line.    The  circuit  includes  a 
battery  and  electro-magnet,  the  annature  of  the  latter  being 
pivoted  and  extended  to  form  a  lerer,  geared  or  coniifloted  v^ 


an  arm  carrying  a  gr  iver.    A  spring  capable  of  having  it«  unaioo 
nicely  regulaled  is  artrnged  to  lift  the  armature  from  the  magnet. 
The  plate  to  be  eng-^ved  moves  beneath  the  graver  in  unison 
with  the  pattern  plate.    As  shown,  both  are  upon  a  slide,  which 
is  reciprocated  longitudinally,  and  moved  laterally  step  by  stef^ 
so  that  gradually  all  parts  of  the  pattern  plate  are  traversed  by 
the  rays,  and  all  parts  of  the  plate  are  carried  beneath  the  graver. 
The  slide  may  be  caused  to  partake  of  any  of  the  movements 
common  to  engraving  machine  slides  or  plate-holders,  the  means 
of  providing  such  movements  being  too  well  known  by  those 
skilled  in  the  art  to  need  particular  description.    In  the  draw- 
ing for  an  example,  however,  I  have  illustrated  one  of  the  most 
pnmitive,  the  longitudinal  reciprocation  being  produced  by  a 
crank  or  idotted  rotating  disk,  and  the  lat^il  step  by  step 
motion  by  a  screw  rod  having  a  ratchet^  on  one  end  connected 
to  the  slide,  and  engaging  with  a  spring  pawl  on  the  bed  or 
frame  of  the  machine.    As  the  strength  of  the  current  increases 
and  decreases  with  the  intensity  of  the  rays  received  upon  the 
selenium  cell,  there  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  power  of 
the  electro-magnet,  and  the  armature  thereof  is  subjected  to  a 
varying  force  tending  to  draw  it  to  the  magnet  against  the  power 
of  the  spring,  so  that  the  graver  ib  withdrawn  from,  and  carried 
towanis,  the  plate  according  as  the  heat  or  light  rays  are  less  or 
more  obstructed  in  their  passage  through  the  pattern  plate. 
The  depth  of  the  cut  is  thus  regmated  and  caused  to  cone^wnd 
with  the  varying  influence  of  the  radiant  energy,  inasmuch  as  in 
proportion  as  the  passage  of  the  rays  is  interfered  with  by  the 
varying  character  of  the  pattern,  the  strength  of  the  current  wiU 
be  varied  and  will  produce  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  tool.    An  equivalent  of  the  selenium  cell  In  some 
cases  would  be  a  ^ermo  device,  as  a  thermo  pile  generating  its 
own  current  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  or  quantity,  under  the 
varying  character  of  the  rays,  and  controlling  the  operating 
magnet  directly  or  indirectly  as  before  described.    Any  desired 
means  ma^be  employed  to  secure  a  coincidence  of  movement  of 
the  pattern  and  the  object  to  be  operated  on.    These  means  wiU 
difftBr  with  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  some  instances,  the  object  opeiated  on  will  be  ounwd  or 
cylindrical,  and  will  revolve  as  the  pattern  slides  ;  in  other  oases, 
while  there  is  a  unison  and  coincidence  of  motion,  the  degree  of 
motion  will  difibr,  the  duplicate  in  such  case  being  proporfeioii- 
ately  larger  or  smaller  thui  the  pattern. 
5464.  Albebt  Kbplbb,  of  Peckham,  in  the  coonty  of  Sorrey, 
AoHnjiB  MoBiN  DE  PssKioir,  and  Alfbed  Pigeau,  of  Lombard 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  **  Improvements  in  the  manner, 
meth(^  or  mode  o(  preparing  and  producing  ooloored  photo- 
graphs, and  in  the  arrangements  and  apparatus  employed 
ttierefor.'* — This  invention  received  Frovieional  Protection  en^f. 
In  canying  onr  invention  into  practical  use  or  effect,  we  take 
one  or  more  ordinary  photographic  positive  or  positives,  and  place 
the  same  in  the  preparer,  which  may  be  a  metallic  hex,  chamber, 
or  receptacle  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  being  adjusted  to,  and 
maintained  at,  a  uniform  temperature  without  any  j^reat  variation 
or  loss  of  the  heat,  in  which  preparer  we  have  previously  placed  a 
suitable  quantity  of  the  solution  or  compound  hereinafter  des- 
cribed ;  this  solution  or  compound  is  kept  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  90^'  Centigrade  (say,  195®  Fahr.),  which  is  maintained  for 
three  hours,  during  which  tune  it  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  positive 
or  positives,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  is  allowed  to 
cool   and   coagulate,    and   remain   in   that  state   for  twelve 
hours.    At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  preparer  is  again  heated 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  said  positive  or 
positives.    The  solution,  compound,  or  bath,  hereinbefore  spoken 
of,  is  composed  of  e^nal  parts  of  clarified  resin  and  essence 
or   spirits  of   turpentme   m  about  equal   proportions,  which 
are  melted  together  and  maintained  at  or  in  a  liquid  state, 
or  that  due  to  a  temperature  of  85^  to  90^  Oentignide— say 
1940  Fah ;  and  this  must  be  kept  up  whilst  Uie  positive  or  posi- 
tives are  in  the  bath  for  about  twelve  hours.    On  removing  uem 
from  the  preparer  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  thick  layer  or 
ooatin£[  of  the  solution  or  compound  adhering  to  them,  from 
which  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  freed.    For  this  purpose  we 
employ  a  diyer,  consistmg  of  a  metallic  trough  or  reoeptade 
aixanged  with  a  jacket  or  easing  into  which  steam,  hot  air,  hot 
water,  or  other  suitable  and  convenient  means  for  heatiaff,  oeing 
adjusted  to,  and  maintaining  the  required  temperature,  is  or  are 
allowed  to  pass,  so  as  to  mamtain  the  same  temperature  as  that 
in  the  preparer,  namely,  90*'  Centigrade— eay  195**  Fahr.    The 
positives  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  dryer,  which  is,  or  may 
h%  provided  with  a  false  bottom  and  a  ready  and  confement 
awaiis  for  removing  the  positives,  and  the  heat  causes  the  tolii 
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tion  or  compound  to  melt  and  ran  oS  from  them  to  I  he  Dottom  of 
thadiyer,  uid  when  the  solntion  or  compottnd  is  fnliy  Uqnid,  tnd 
hu  pasoed  off,  tbe  positive)  mij  be  lifted  oat  and  aafi'ered  to 
dnin  iot  a  few  minatu  vitbont  cooling,  when  the  remaining 
Bolntioaor  componnd  maj  beeasilj  removed  from  the  positive  bj 
the  aid  of  a  wash  consiidDg  of  benzine  applied  b7  the  aid  of  a 
svonga  or  wad,  or  in  anj  other  convenient  or  snitable  manner. 
Thepoaitives  are  then  laid  on  a  perfectly  clean  surface  for  a  period 
of  ■  few  minntes  tJU  dry,  varying  according  to  the  dryness  and 
temperatare,  when  they  will  be  foand  ready  to  be  painted  at  the 
back  with  the  desirad  artiata'  <h1  colours,  each  of  which  is  laid  on 
aniformlj  ovei  the  eorface  it  is  intended  to  occnpy,  withont  any 
regard  fa>  light  or  ahade  on  aneh  part,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
materials  used,  and  the  manner  of  employing  the  tame,  Uie  paper 
on  whieh  the  positive  has  been  printed  permits  the  cdonn  to 
penetnte  into  and  amalgamate  with  it  in  sacb  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  indeliblswbust  retaining  the  brilliancy  Bnddnrability 
ot  (dl  puntiogs,  and  tboy  may  be  tiien  cemented  or  mounted  oun 
snitable  snrface  or  snrfaces,  and  anbjacted  te  a  strong  preunrB  to 
lender  the  adhesion  complete.  By  preference  we  employ  the  best 
Mtista'  oil  colonis,  which  may  be  either  those  contained  in  tubes, 
or  we  may  take  the  dry  coloars  and  mix  them  as  required. 

Patanta  Qrontod  In  Amarloa. 

300,138.  Edwiit  L.  BcBaBTBEgsin,  Hublersburg,  Pa., 
plate  holder."— Filed  Maixib  28,  1884.     (No  model) 
Cldin.— 1.  A  cabinet  for  containing  plates,  provided  with 

mediaDism  whieb  automatically  registers  each  plate  upon  a  dial 


tnechaniam  for  automatically  registering  each  plate  as 
■arta4,  of  a  pusher  for  moTing  t£e  plates  forward,  sabstantiaLly 
u  set  forth. 


"Dr,- 


S.  In  a  oabinet  for  holding  platea,  the  oombinatioD,  with  a 
■uilabla  dial  having  flgpuva  maiked  thereoD,  of  a  ah^t  oarrjine 
a  ralchet-wheel,  and  an  indicator,  and  a  lever  provided  with 


IS  for  operating  aaid  ratehet-wheel,  at  set  forth. 

4.  In  a  cabinet .  for  holding  platas,  the  combinatj    , 

suitable  dial  hanng  figures  marked  thereon,  of  a  shaft  canning 

an  indicator,  and  ratcliet-wheel,  a  spring-preawd  pawleogigiog 


jtaid  mtdiet-wheel,  and  a  lever  provided  at  its  torwaid  end  with 

an  arm  to  engage  aaid  ratehet-wheel,  substantially  as  set  fortii. 
'  6.  In  a  cat^etfor  holding  platee,  the  comlnnation,  with  a  dial 
haTlDg  fisnrw  marked  thereon,  of  a  abaft  carrying  a  ratchet- 
whad  and  indicator,  and  having  bearing  at  Its  rear  end  in  a 
bracket  ■scored  to  a  strip  enclosing  said  ratchet-wheel,  a  spring- 
pressed  pawl  adapted  to  engage  said  ratehet-wheel,  and  a  lever 
proridedwith  an  arm  for  actuating  l^e  same,  substantially  as 
■et  forth. 

6.  In  a  oabinet  for  holding  platea,  the  combination,  with  a  dial 
having  hguree  tnarked  thsreon,  of  a  shaft  carrying  a  ratchet- 
wheel  1^  indicater,  a  spring-pressed  pawl  adapted  to  engage 
said  ratchet-wheel,  a  lever  provided  with  an  arm  at  it*  forward 
end  for  actoating  s^  ratoSet-wheel,  a  spring  tor  retaining  the 
"'  u,  said  lever  being  provided  at  its  forvrard  eni? 


800,477.  EavBT  O.  Jovis,  PhilBdelphia,  Fa^  aaawior  of  one- 
half  to  Henry  S.  Keller,  same  place,  tm  "  Aotograpbie 
C^unara."  Tiled  April  1,  1881.  (No  model). 
GMm. — !•  The  sli£ng  plate  E',  having  a  scale,  H, 


with  a  handle,  £,  having  a  Male  H',  for  regulating  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Mse  C,  substantially  a«  desoribed. 

2.  The  plato-mt  B,  having  pivots  r,  and  adjusting  screw-rod 
>,  provided  with  nntej^i^,  in  combination  with  tbe  camera-box  A 
for  r^pilating  the  poaition  of  said  reat,  eabatentially  as  dsacribed, 


n 

1 

8.  The  combinatioD  of  the  adjustable  strips  a  and  a',  provided 
irith  arms  i,  with  tbe  side  atrlps  ecot  the  plate-reat  B,  ij  means 
of  invote  t'  and  fiaa  li,  for  expanding  or  contracting  said  strips 
to  receive  plates  D  of  diflerent  sizes,  substantially  aa  deacribed. 
300,478.  HsufBiCH  Katber,  Berlin,  Qermanj.    "Photographic 

Exobange-box."     FUed  April  9,  18M.    (No  model). 

This  invmtion  has  already  been  described  and  figured  in  tho 
PROToaRATSio  Nkwb,  present  volume,  page  881, 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Aim  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

BY  B.  H.  aojUSiS* 
I  tBiRE  it  was  Charles  Dickens  who  said  of  ths  newips^ier-man, 
"  He  photographed  everything, 'epitomized  everything,  waadead 
headed  in  this  world,  and  expected  to  be  in  the  next."    This 


within  Uie  past  decade. 


IT  photographj,  enters  sc 

-'■  -'--'■ \y  the  ill .   .   _ 

d  this  change  baa  taken  pliwe 
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THB  PHOTOaSAf  mo  NEWS. 
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It  IB  bold  of  the  last  of  tlie  Harper  Bros.,  that  when  he 
dying,  he  called  his  son  to  give  him  some  advice  in  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  buainesa  which  ¥ra8  aboat  to  fall  to  his 
charge.  Said  he  :  **  Above  all  things,  take  care  of  the  Weekly 
(referring  to  the  illustrated  paper  which  bears  their  name) ;  do 
not  be  tempted  by  new  processes  to  deviate  from  the  old  and 
well-tried  methods  of  engraving.  If  a  rival  does  undertake  to 
give  the  events  of  one  day  in  an  illustrated  form  on  the  next, 
and  you  should  come  along  like  the  old  lumbering  stage-coach 
one  week  later,  remember  that  you  put  it  on  recOTd,— you  put 
it  un  record.**  The  idea  of  recording  current  histoiy  carefully 
and  accurately  is  the  true  duty  of  journalism.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  press,  instead  of  educating  the  public  up  to  a  healthy 
standard,  seek  to  pander  more  and  more  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  sensational  and  untruthful  rubbish, — ^the  result  being  our 
people's  memories  are  ruined  by  over-much  reading,  and  when 
a  paper  publishes  an  illustration  of  an  event  a  week  after  its  oc- 
currence, the  public  look  upon  it  as  a  page  of  ancient  history, 
and  the  same  paper  that  would  not  allow  a  plate  produced  by 
photography  to  be  used  in  its  pages  during  the  life  of  its  founder, 
now  uses  them  vei^  largely: 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  varied  uses  of  photography  on  a 
newspaper,  we  will  classify  the  different  kincU  of  SlustratioBs. 
There  are,  first,  portraits  ;  second,  landscapes— views  of  all  kinds ; 
third,  news  events ;  fourth,  cartoons  and  the  various  ideal  pic- 
tures ;  fifth,  maps  and  mechanical  drawings. 

All   portraits  published  are  from  photographs.    The  only 
exceptions  I  remember  were  those  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  and 
Greorge  Elliot.    In  all  landscapes^  where  accuracy  is  requind — aa, 
for  instance,  where  architecture  is  the  prominent  feature— photo- 
graphic views  are  utilized ;  without  photographio  portraits,  our 
modem  cartoon  would  be  impossible.    Then  for  news  events, 
instead  of  sending  an  artist  to  sketch  an  event  as  formerly,  the 
local  photographer  is  telegraphed  to  attend  to  it    Here  is  the 
first  aid  of  photography  to  bnng  the  picture  into  the  publication 
office.    It  is  a  messenger  that  brings  the  facts  without  coloring 
or  exaggeration.    Well  would  it  be  for  the  typographical  side  of 
the  paper  did  they  have  such  truthful  reporters.     But,  then, 
though  the  photograph  brings  to  the  editor  facts,  the  naked  truth, 
as  it  were^  wey  need  some  modification  before  publication ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man's  portrait,  if  not  a  recent  one,  it 
must  be  altered  to  show  his  increased  age.    But  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  any  illustrated  paper  to  take 
the  same  liberty  with  a  fttnald  faee,  iMiticnlarly  if  the  possessor 
is  a  live  woman. .  In  the  case  of  a  picture  with  business  in,  as  it 
is  called,  the  particular  object  to  be  advertised  must  be  brought 
out  most  prominent.    The  camera,  as  we  all  understand,  does 
not  show  tne  partiality  that  the  advertiser  wishes ;  for  instance, 
his  two-story  stoiy  must  become  a  five-story  one,  with  throngs 
of  customers  pasdng  in  and  out,  and  loaded  trucks  at  the  curb- 
stone ;  or,  if  it  is  a  fitctory,  it  must  extend  a  block  or  two 
further  down  the  street^  all  the  neighbouring  buildings  sinldng 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  it    I  am  afraid  I  am 
giving  away  too  manv  trade  secrets.     1  only  menlion  these 
things  in  order  that  when  yon  see  "  from  a  photograph,"  under 
a  distorted  illustration,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  not  due  to 
any  idioflyncracy  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.    And  here 
let  me  state  something  that  may  not  be  consideg^d  bv  those  who 
ezpeot  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  publish  aU  illus- 
trations direct  from  the  camera  without  the  intervention  of  an 
artist  or  engraver,  as  many  papen  are  now  doing;  and,  by-the- 
bye,  if  thera  is  any  glory  attached  to  the  matter,  I  chum  here 
that  your  worthy  President^  Mr.  Newton,  miadethefirat  negative, 
and  I  attended  to  the  remainder  of  the  process  of  producing  the 
first  illustration  direct  from  nature  in  a  daily  newspaper  without 
the  intervention  of  artist  or  engraver. 

I  have  many  examples  of  such  a  process  as  is  now  used  in  the 
illustrated  press  of  to-day,  and  the  difficulty  to  its  more  general 
adoption  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  very  rarely  will  a  subject 
be  photographed  with  the  composition,  arrangement^  light  and 
shade,  of  a  quality  possessing  sufficient  **  spirit"  for  publication 
mfaeeimUe. 

At  prasent,  all  photographs  are  altered  to  a  |Teater  or  lets  ex- 
tent before  presentation  in  the  newspaper.  This  is  done  alter 
the  subject  is  photographed  the  second  time.  We  have  seen 
how  photography  brings  the  matter  to  the  editor^s  hands.  Now 
we  come  to  the  second  use  of  photography.  The  photogn^h  is 
now  either  photographed  on  wood,  or  an  untoned  photographio 
mint  is  made  on  plam  paper.  On  this  latter  an  «rtut  traoes  the 
design  with  a  pen  and  India  ink,  and  here  the  alterations  are 
IMde  \  if  %  view,  the  artist  i&trodooifl  figures,  altera  the  Ufl^t 


and  shade,  and  sometimes  changes  the  composition.  When  he 
has  obtained  all  the  assistance  he  requires  from  the  photograph, 
he  bleaches  it  away  by  pouring  over  the  photographio  print,  on 
which  is  his  india-ink  drawing,  a  solution  of  biohloride  of  mer- 
cury ui  alcohol.    This  Imvos  his  drawing  on  perfectly  white 


paper. 


Now,  in  case  of  the  photograph  on  the  wood,  the  addition  of 
figures  and  the  other  changes  I  have  spoken  of  are  made  over  the 
photograph-covered  wood  block  before  it  passes  to  the  engravers, 
where  it  is  changed  still  more.  In  the  case  of  a  wood  engraving 
photography  is  used  but  twice^  ending  with  the  placing  of  the 
subjeqt  pn  the  wood ;  so  we  will  dismiss  it.  But  with  the  india* 
ink  drawing  on  paper,  photography  must  again  be  used  to 
produce  a  printing  block.  The  various  processes  for  aeoom- 
plishiog  this  are  innumerable^  but  they  can  be  classed  under 
three  heads  —First,  what  is  called  the  etching  method  ;  seoond, 
the  photo-relief  plate  method  ;  third,  the  photo-eleotro^rp^ 
Of  the  three,  each  has  its  advantages.  The  fint,  or  the  *'  etch&g 
method,"  gives  a  plate  of  sine  usually,  in  which  the  whitest  or 
hollow  portions  of  the  plate  have  been  dissolved  by  an  add ; 
the  seoond  or  photo-reli«E  plate  method  produces  a  printing 
plate  in  stereotype  metsi;  and  the  third  yields  an  electrotvpei 
All  three  depend  on  the  rendering  insoluble  of  gelatine  or  albu- 
men when  in  combination  with  a  bichromate  either  of  potash 
or  ammonia  when  it  is  exposed  to  light  The  peculiarities  of  tho 
resulting  pUte  I  will  sUte  briefly.  The  sine  etching  method 
fffoduoes  the  most  artistic  result,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
mechanical  in  its  manu&cture  to  ever  be  much  used  here.  It 
necessitatee  the  personal  attention  of  a  man  with  artistic  judg- 
ment throughout  the  whole  process  of  the  etching.  In  Europe, 
where  artistic  labour  is  poorly  paid,  they  can  afford  to  work  this 
process  successfully. 

I  will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  three  processes  for 
newspaper  work  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  showing  a 


Tilm. 


m<i^>^?^. 


Alegative 

Sanstlized  QA\A\m. 


fiQ\m  of  tlif  Lignr. 

^^^^5^22 .  T,,^  Vtox  CiJt 
3  PbtsTerofPdTiilIwia. 
Ijp*  wrti]  Stereotjpf. 

section  of  a  line,  and  the  steps  taken  in  each  pro^^n  towards  its 
production. 

The  above  shows  Uie  several  stages  in  the  photo-ralief  method. 
First  the  negative  fflm  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  sensitiaed 
gelatine,  when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  light  after  which  the 
gelatine,  whidi  has  been  so  exposed,  is  plaoodin  a  tray  of  watcr|. 

~    —  N«ga!M  Film. 
i^^m&  Sensittzia  fielafine. 

/IcliaiKjfTiieUgnf. 
Af  Kr  VtesliiTi^  Our.     . 

Wax  Mdt/U. 

Elecfrolifpe. 


The  poitioiui  onhavdeDed  swell,  then  a  oast  ii  taken  in  a  waiy 
oomposltion,  from  which  is  made  a  plaster  of  Fuis  nioald  in 
whidh  to  oast  the  type-metal  stereotype,  the  peculiarity  ol  the 
resulting  line  being  that  the  comen  of  the  line  are  slightly 
rounded.  For  book  and  magarine  printing,  whoe  tiie  press 
cyUnder  turns  perfe^tlj  true,  and  time  can  be  givsn  to  the 
pvooess  of  overlayinff,  m  the  hands  of  an  artistio  printer  this 
Vm  iritii  Hm  rounded  fiiooosA  he  tatai  adfiuit^g^  of  to.mchiQO 
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a  light  or  heavy  Hne  aooordiDg  to  the  preMuxa  of  the  peper  on 
it  doiiag  the  operation  of  printing. 

With  the  photo-eleotrotype  line  which  ie  produced  by  the 
aetion  of  light  oc  a  sheet  of  Benntixed  gelatine,  &§  in  the  photo- 
relief  piooees,  the  unhardened  gelatine  ie  waahed  out  with  a  soft 
brush  and  a  tepid  solution,  leaving  the  portions  acted  on  by  light 
in  relief.    From  this  an  eleetrotype  is  made  in  the  usual  way. 

The  &oe  of  the  line  produced  by  this  process  is  the  roverse  of 
the  photo-relief  line— that  is,  it  is  concave  whero  the  other  is 
convex,  the  cornen  b^g  shajp  and  highest  whero  the  wear  is 
groatest.  This  makes  the  most  serviceable  plate  for  newspaper 
work,  giving  a  aquaro  honest  line  at  each  impraeaion. 

The  above  diagiams  illustrate  the  various  steps  of  ihe  sine- 
etching  process.  A  plateof  sine  is  coated  with  a  film  of  albumen 
seuntiBed  with  bichromate  of  ammonia.  After  the  expoeuro  to 
light,  theplate  is  rolled  with  a  fatty  ink,  then  the  vmhardened 
fObumen  film  is  washed  away,  leaving  the  ink  only  on  the  linea, 

—    —  Nfgalive  nitlk 

Zinc  witkSeiciliYffihn. 

AcNon  of  Li^hf. 

flftff  Tmt  Drtintf. 
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protecting  them  from  the  action  of  the  acid  in  which  the  sine 
plate  is  immersed.  After  a  slight  etching,  the  plate  is  romoved 
uom  the  add  and  dried,  then  powdered  dragon's-blood  ii  brushed 
agMnafc  the  sidcs  of  the  line.  The  zinc  plate  is  heated,  the  pow- 
dered dragon's-blood  combines  and  forms  a  resinous  coating, 
which  protects  the  sides  of  the  line  from  the  further  action  of 
the  acid.  This  process  of  drying;  dusting  with  the  powder, 
heating,  and  etchug  is  repeated  many  times  till  the  requisite  re- 
lief is  obtained,  the  finishing  line  showing,  as  in  the  diagram,  a 
series  of  steps  down  the  side  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
etchings. 

The  finest  illustrated  newspaper  in  the  world  profen  the  plate 
produced  by  tlus  process,  but,  as  stated,  it  cannot  compete  in 
this  country  with  its  mon  mechanical  rivals. 


^mxt^tsxisatxitt. 


WANTED,  A  PRINTING  PROCESS  FOR  INDIA. 

Sib, — ^I  see  a  brother  amateur  away  in  Oaabtti,  Ajaam, 
whose  letter  appears  in  yoar  issue  of  the  25th  alt.,  ii  de- 
siroiis  of  being  informed  of  a  **  sin^ple  process  *'  which  will 
enable  him  to  take  a  few  prints  off  his  negatires  withoat 
much  trouble.  As  he  says  he  has  tried  most  of  the  known 
processes,  but  has  found  them  all  unsatisfactory,  I  am 
afraid  his  wishes  cannot  be  gratified,  for  there  is  not  a 
single  process  expected  to  produce  good  results  that  does 
not  give  some  sort  of  trouble  to  the  manipulator.  Of  the 
three  processes  he  has  named,  the  silver  works  the  best 
in  India,  and  I  would  adviEe  **  Asfam  "  to  cling  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  **  messy  "  part  of  this  process,  a  great 
part  of  it  can  be  removed  by  followiog  the  plan  I  bare 
recently  adopted.  I  use  ready-sensitized  paper  from  Eng- 
land, which  keeps  good  for  four  or  five  months  after  its 
arrival.  It  turns  yellow  after  the  fifth  mouth,  but  the 
small  quantity  which  I  import  from  time  to  time  is  used 
up  before  it  becomes  really  unfit  for  good  wx>rk.  I  find  it 
doc  s  very  well  in  a  climate  like  Tavoy,  and  I  am  sure 
Gaubati  is  not  a  worse  place. 

For  the  benefit  of  *' Assam,*'  allow  me  to  make  a  few 


luggestions.  Let  him  send  for  half  a  quire  at  a  time  of 
paper,  and  let  him  keep  this  carefully  excluded  from 
lignt  and  damp  air  in  a  tin  tube. 

For  travelling,  the  following  are  required  :— 

2  wooden  trays*  large  enough  to  wash  prints  in. 

1  porcelain  dish,  10  by  8,  for  toning. 

1  porcelain  dish  for  receiving  toned  prints. 

1  porcelain  disb,  10  by  8,  for  fixing. 

1  porcelain  dish,  10  by  8,  for  receiving  fixed  prints. 

1  large  wooden  tray  to  wash  fixed  prints  in. 

1  2-ounoe  stoppered  bottle  containing  15  grains  gold, 
dissolved  in  15  arachms  of  water  or  alcohol. 

1  small  bottle  containing  }-oano6  soda  bicarb. 

1  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  6  pounds  hyposulphite 
•o\  soda. 

1  small  box  of  scales  and  weights. 

2  8-ounoe  glass  measures :  one  for  measuring  water  for  the 
fixing  bath,  and  the  other  for  the  toning. 

1  1 -ounce  measure  (8  drs.) 

A  few  printing-frames  of  the  required  sixes,  and  a  few 
cmptv  brandy-bottles. 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden  trays,  which 
must  be  packed  separately,  will  go  into  a  box  or  leather 
trunk  not  too  large  for  a  man  to  carry.  In  his  tent,  let 
him  set  apart  a  small  portion,  made  dark  by  means  of 
blankets.  This  to  be  used  for  changing  the  paper  in  the 
frame.  The  paper  should  be  out  up  to  tbe  required  sises 
the  previous  night,  and  placed  flat  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  Print  during  the  day,  and  tone  and  ^'x,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  after  tbe  sun  has  set,  by  candle  light.  The 
toning  bath  may  be  made  up  just  before  beginning  to  wash 
tbe  prints,  by  takibg  3  grains  soda  bicarb.,  1  drachm  gold 
solution,  and  8  or  10  ounces  water.  This  bath  tones  very 
fast,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  prints  aro 
moved  about  continually.  The  fixing  solution  should  be. 
made  up  during  the  day  before  he  oommecoes  to  print. 
The  paper  is  to  undergo  four  thoioogh  washings.  By 
following  these  few  suggestions^  I  am  sure  *'  Ajsam  **  will 
get  on  first-rate. 

Asking  your  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valu- 
able space,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  A.  W.  Lonsdale. 

Tavo^^  Br,  Burma,  26&  May,  1881 

PACKING  PLATES  WHEN  TRAVELLING. 

Snt,— A  good  way  to  store  plates  which  haye  been  ex- 
posed, during  travel,  is  to  lay  between  them  slips  of  clean 
paper  of  the  exact  size  of  the  glasses,  but  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  longer. 

The  excess  quarter  inch  should  be  folded  over  twice,  one- 
eigbtb  of  an  inch,  and  the  double  thickness  of  paper  thus 
formed  at  the  edge  will  be  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
glasses  or  films  from  rubbing  together. 

Moderately  stout,  smooth  note  paper  will  suit,  and  if  the 
paper  is  cut  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  plates,  and  folded 
at  DOth  ends,  the  protection  is  more  perfect. — Yonis  faith^r 
fully,  J.  0.  HAMnMOTOv. 


GELATINO-OHLORIDE  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  through  the  cdamna  of 
the  News  to  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  a 
quotation  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Association  in  February  last  by  Dr.  Kenyou  on 
the  subject  of  the  heading  of  this  letter.  The  portion  of 
the  paragraph  to  which  I  allude  runs  thus: — '*Aud  I 
venture  to  hope  that  through  gelatino-cbloride  emulsion, 
we  may  come  to  a  perfect  paper  process,  one  which  will 
give  the  perfection  of  a  glass  transparency  on  paper  free 
from  the  loss  of  detail  and  finish  sustained  in  the  toning 
and  fixing  of  ordinary  paper  prints.  This,  it  occurs  to 
me,  might  surely  be  attained  by  some  such  process  as  by 
coating  enamel  paper  with  gelatino-cbloride/' 

•  These  are  red  circular  txays  sold  la  the  baxaan  in  almost  all  the  large 
towns  of  Burma.  If  "  Asaam  "  has  a  friend  in  Akyab  or  Aangoon,  he  gan 
get  him  to  hoy  him  a  fev  atRe  1/4  or  1/8  each. 
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My  object  in  writing  also  inclades  the  hope  of  agaiD 
drawing  to  the  Bubject  the  attention  of  such  inflnential 
workers  as  Dr.  Kenyon,  Rer.  H.  J.  Palmer,  and  others 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  News  as  pioneers  in 
photography,  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  use  their 
mflnence  (by  the  introduction  of  vhe  subject  at  their 
societies,  or  by  the  use  of  their  pens  in  the  journals)  in 
urging  manufacturers  to  the  production  of  an  article  the 
desirability  for  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  Kews  in 
your  article  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  11th  January, 
1884. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  F.  Webber,  jun. 


f  r0mirm0i5  oi  ^otuim. 


London  and  Peoyinoial  Photogbafhio  Association. 

Trb  annus]  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  alt.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  eihibited  a  quarter-plate  developing  kit, 
suitable  for  traTellers,  oonaiitiag  of  a  case  for  chemicals,  two 
celluloid  trays,  three  zinc  trays,  draining  stand,  and  washing 
trough  fitted  with  adjustable  syphon.  The  total  size  when 
packed  was  6  by  4|  and  8  inches. 

The  subject  of  diffraction  was  then  introduced,  and  a  discussion 
ensued,  several  members  taking  part. 

Kr.  W.  B.  B.  Wellington  dureeted  attention  to  a  peculiar 
opalescent  appearance  in  certain  portions  of  a  sample  of  sheet 
gelatine,  the  markings  not  being  diBoemible  until  the  gelatine 
had  been  soaked  for  some  time  in  water.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  the  substance  which  caused  the  gelatine  to  appear 
opoleseent  might  prove  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  green  fog. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hendbbson  related  a  curious  experience  of  a  friend, 
who  invariably  obtained  green  fog  when  he  added  strong 
liquid  ammonia  to  his  emulsions ;  but  not  so  when  he  reduced 
it  with  water,  the  amount  of  ammonia  being  the  same. 

The  technical  business  being  disposed  of, 

The  Sbobbtabt  read  his  annual  report.  The  following  is  an 
abstract.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  financially, 
and  in  actively  maintaining  the  objects  of  the  Association,  the 
balance  in  hand  proving  that  the  experiment  of  fixing  the  quali- 
fication at  a  low  rate  has  lead  to  a  successful  result.  The 
characteristic  feature  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  series  of 
lecturettesgiven  by  memberaon  subjects  of  photographic  intereet. 
Many  demonstrations  have  been  given,  and  discussioiAS  taken 

Elaoe  weekly.  Donations  of  photographic  and  other  scientific 
terature  have  been  made,  also  some  apparatus.  While  it  is  an 
sgreeable  duty  to  recount  the  gains  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year,  on  the  other  hand  the  contemplation  of  a  loss  in 
the  death  of  a  diBtinguished  and  valued  member,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Pritchardy  caused  profound  sorrow  among  l^e  members, 
creating  a  loss  in  the  photographic  profession  sensibly  felt  and 
not  easily  supplied.  Distinguished  for  those  abilities  which 
secured  for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  it  is  only  natural  that  his  death  should  be  referred 
to  with  no  common  feelings  of  regret  A  letter  of  condolence 
was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Pritohard,  and  duly  admowledged  by  her. 

The  Secretary  further  says,  that  members  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  merely  paying  their  subscriptions ;  but  they  should 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Forty-four  members  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year, 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  was  adopted,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  the  auditors  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Mackie. 

Mr.  Haddon  (Curator)  read  a  report  embodying  a  resume  of 
the  lecturettes  and  general  work  of  the  Society  (see  page  422). 

Upon  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers  en 
hloek,  for  the  services  rendered  during  their  year  of  office. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  :— 

2ViM/M«>-Messrs.  W.  K.  Barton  and  W.  Cobb. 
Curator^hLr.  A.  Haddon. 
Treaturer^JAr.  W.  H.  Prestwich. 
Seerttary — Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw. 

Rule  7  was  slightly  modified,  so  far  as  concerns  the  date  of 
subscription  becoming  due. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photooraphic  Assoouition. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  26tn  ultimo.  Dr.  Kenton,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Messrs.  Barker,  Evans,  Hartley,  Hughes,  and  Moore,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer 
seconded,  a  resolution  that  the  Shrewsbury  excurmon  to  Con- 
dover,  Acton  Bumell,  Pitchford,  and  Buildwas  Abbey  be  held 
on  Thursday,  July  17th,  in  lieu  of  the  excursion  to  Churchtown, 
and  this  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  a  recent 
visit  to  Hawarden,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  his 
work  there,  including  some  fine  portraits  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  R.  CaowB  described  a  number  of  exhibits  sent  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  indading  some  bottles  of  corrugated 
metal  for  the  safe  carriage  of  concentrated  developing  s  >lutions, 
Samuel's  veiy  ingenious  changing-box  slide,  a  camera  fitted  in- 
temallv  with  Ku-kby's  shutter,  and  Blair's  tourograph.  The 
last  exhibit  excited  much  interest  from  its  many  novel  and  in- 
genious features.  Mr.  Crowe  pointed  out  many  of  its  advan- 
tages over  other  cameras,  and  especially  its  lightness  and 
strength,  the  capital  arrangement  for  the  rising  front  and  swing 
back,  and  the  exceedingly  clever  double  dark  slide. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  donation  to  the  Society  of 
fifteen  10  by  8  prints,  by  Mr.  Beer ;  three  numbers  of  Fh&t<h- 
ffraphy  from  the  Editor  in  Chicago ;  and  one  number  of  the 
New  York  Photographic  Times,  from  the  editor. 

Mr.  H.  Simpson  described  a  cheap  and  compact  camera  and 
case  combined,  invented  by  himself.    The  case  consists  of  a  box 
of  quarter-inch  baywood  covered  with  American  cloth,  and 
measures  12  by  7  by  10  outside.    The  side  is  hinged  to  the 
body  of  the  case  at  the  bottom.     The  camera  bellows  are 
fastened  to  the  centre  case.    To  use  the  camera,  the  side  is  un- 
faatened  and  laid  down  at  right  angles  to  the  case.    The  bellows 
and  rising  front  are  drawn  out  and  kept  perfectly  rigid  by  wire 
supports,    as  used  in  the  scenogpraph.      These  supports  are 
strongly  hinged  one-quarter  of  an  inch  inside  the  case,  and  when 
closed  up,  fold  over  the  camera  front.    The  side  is  hinged  on 
the  top,  and  a  bag  and  frame  is  drawn  out  of  the  box.    The  bag 
is  preferable  to  a  bellows  in  this  instance,  as  the  former  may  be 
fastened  within  one  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  case,  thus  leaving 
two  inches  of  dear  spaoe  inside  between  the  end  of  the  bag  and 
the  camera  bellows.    The  frame  is  supported  in  the  same  way 
as  the  camera  front    The  plate  is  placed  in  an  arrangement  of 
metal  gimbals  held  in  position  by  brass  screws  and  slides,  thus 
giving  the  effect  of  a  double-swing  back.      The  gimbals  are 
carried  in  a  metal  frame,  which  works  in  the  two  inches  of  space 
referred  to,  and  is  moved  backwuds  and  forwards  by  a  rack- 
and-pinion  motion.    The  pinion  passes  through  the  top  of  the 
inside  of  the  camera,  and  through  a  packing-box  at  one  end, 
where  it  is  turned  by  means  of  a  small  stock  key. 

Biessrs.  Beer  and  Riley  exhibited  prints  of  negatives  taken 
during  the  last  excursion  to  Rivington  Pike  ;  Mr.  Cornish,  some 
views  in  Devonshire  ;  Mr.  Plympton,  pictures  in  Hereford  and 
Gloucester  ;  and  Mr.  Crowe  some  instantaneous  pictures  taken 
with  Kirkby's  shutter. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Mr.  Crowe, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  other  exhibitors,  the  meeting  sdjoutned. 


EniNBUROH  PHOTOORAPmO  SOOlBTT. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  this  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  4th  curt.,  Mr.  W.  Kbilson 
presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved,  Messrs. 
John  K.  Dawson,  Alex.  B.  Dawson,  and  Richard  Kerr  Miller, 
C.  E.,  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  new  edition  of  the 
rules,  proofs  of  which  were  submitted  at  last  meeting  by  the 
Council.  It  having  hem  agreed  at  last  meeting  to  term  them 
''laws,"  they  were  read  seriatim  and  very  fuily  discussed, 
Messrs.  Forgan,  A.  B.  Stewart,  Forbes,  and  Craig  Cnristie 
taking  prominent  parts. 

Dr.  Hunter  read  a  paper  illustrated  by  upwards  of  ninety 
calotype  prints,  few  being  less  than  twelve  by  fifteen  (see 
page  422).  These  were  examined  with  veiy  great  interest,  and 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hunter  was  passed  by  acdama« 
tion. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  brousht  before  the  notice  of 
the  members  the  importance  and  desuableness  of  making  the 
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aiady  of  the  picturesque  more  an  object  of  this  Society,  and  for 
its  encouragement  in  this  direction,  handed  for  inspection  tiie 
work  which  was  awarded  the  first  prise  qf  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  last  yetr.  That  Society  have  instituted  as 
one  of  their  principal  aims  in  their  proceedings,  the  setting 
apart  each  month  the  best  production  then  submitted  for  com- 
petition— without  names  of  parties  concerned,  but  having  a  title 
or  motto  attached  to  each  work.  These  again  at  the  close  of  the 
session  are  submitted  to  a  competent  judge  (unknown  to  the 
«  members,  or  at  least  not  having  seen  the  works  before),  who  ad- 
judicates, and  assigns  the  best. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  5th, 
Mr.  W.  Tbasdale,  F.R.M.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  RucKXB,  F.R.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  lenses. 

Prof.  RucKEB  said :  The  Ideal  lens  would  so  deflect  the  rays 
that  fall  upon  it  from  any  single  point,  that,  after  passing  through 
it,  they  would  meet  in  a  second  point,  which  would  thus  form 
the  image  of  the  first.  In  real  lenses  this  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled, for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  convenience  dictates 
that  the  surfaces  of  lenses  must  in  general  be  eiUier  plain  or 
spherical,  and  rays  of  light  which  divei^ge  from  a  single  point  ^ 
cannot,  by  passage  through  a  lens  bounded  by  such  surfaces,  be 
made  to  conYer^ge  to  a  siogle  point.  Hence  a  defect  arises,  which, 
since  it  depends  on  the  spherical  form  of  the  surface  of  the  lens, 
is  mlled  spherical  aberration.  In  the  second  place,  each  ray  of 
white  light  is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  colours,  and  to  the 
separation  of  these  is  due  (among  other  efiTects)  tiiat  the  position 
in  which  the  best  optical  image  is  formed  is  not  necessarily  that 
in  which  the  clearest  photographic  picture  will  be  obtained. 

In  the  lecture,  the  principal  methods  of  diminishing  these 
defects  were  briefly  discussed.  Spherical  aberration  may  be 
minimised  for  objects  at  a  given  distance  by  giving  the  lens  a 
suitable  form,  but  the  correction  will  be  less  perfect  for  other 
distances.  The  distance  from  the  lens  at  wmch  the  image  is 
formed  is  also  dependent  on  the  distance  of  the  objects.  A  lens 
in  which  this  defect  is  marked  fails  to  form  a  clear  picture  of 
objects  which  are  not  all  at  the  same  distance  from  it.  The 
blurring  doe  to  this  is  diminished  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
pencils  of  light  which  pass  through  the  lens  by  means  of  a  stop. 
This,  however,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  that  the 
amount  of  light  which  falls  on  the  plate  is  reduced,  and  there- 
fore also  the  quickness  of  the  lens  is  diminished.  If  the  stop  be 
placed  close  to  the  lens  the  rays  which  pass  through  it  at  different 
angles  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  different  distances,  so  that  either 
the  centre  or  the  edges  of  the  field  are  indistinct.  In  this  case 
the  field  is  said  to  want  flatness.  By  moving  the  stop  away  from 
the  lens,  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  pass  through  the  centre,  while 
those  inclined  to  the  axis  are  transmitte  1  by  parts  nearer  to  the 
circumference  of  the  lens.  The  fact  that  Uie  focal  length  is 
different  for  the  central  and  circumferential  parts  is  thus  utilised 
to  diminish  curvature  of  the  field.  This  remedy,  however,  tends 
to  produce  distorted  pictures,  but  the  nature  of  the  distortion  is 
different  according  to  whether  the  stop  is  in  front  of,  or  behind, 
the  lens.  By  plaicing  it  between  two  lenses,  opposite  distortions 
may  be  made  to  neutrah'ze  each  other.  The  use  of  too  widely 
separated  lenses  is  attended  with  the  drawback  that  the  quick- 
ness and  angle  are  diminished.  Finally,  chromatic  aberration,  or 
the  breaking  up  of  white  light  into  its  constituent  colours,  has 
to  be  avoided,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  achromatic 
lenses^  the  various  parts  of  which  are  formed  of  different  kinds 
of  glass. 

The  principal  faults  referred  to  may  be  thus  summed  up.  A 
■mall  stop  increases  the  depth,  but  diminishes  the  quickness  of 
the  lens.  Moving  the  stop  from  the  lens  diminishes  the  curva- 
ture of  the  field,  but  increases  the  distortion,  and  reduces  the 
field  of  view.  A  large  aperture  increases  the  quickness,  a  large 
focal  length  diminishes  it,  the  time  of  exposure  being  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  opening,  and 
directly  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  focal  length. 

The  principles  above  enunciated  were  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  a  combined  objective  for  landscape  and  portrait  work. 

Messrs.  Prabsox,  Warbubton,  Reffil,  Bbansom,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 


The  Sbcretaby  presented  his  financial  report  for  thejpast  six 
months,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1  7b.  9d.  Tliis  was 
adopted,  and,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.'GBiFFlTHS  it  was  resolved  that  an  ex- 
cursion to  Alton  Towers  and  Croxton  Abbey  be  made  on  Satur- 
day, July  5th,  the  party  to  meet  at  Stoke  Station  at  2  p.m.,  and 
proceed  thence  per  rail  to  Alton. 

The  Chairman  cautioned  the  more  inexperienced  of  the 
members  against  over-exposing  their  plates,  he  having  found  the 
light  in  the  Derbyshire  district  last  week  very  actinic,  one 
second's  exposure  having  spoilt  a  plate  devoted  to  Haddon  HaU. 

ICr.  Allison  passed  round  some  fine  platinotype  prints  from 
negatives  of  groups  of  ferns. 

After  some  conversation  upon  various  topics  photographically 
interesting,  the  meeting  terminated. 


f^iilh  in  tlgt  ^ixxVio. 


Novth  Staffobdbhibb  Amatbub  Photoobaphic  Abbociation. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 'Monday  evening, 
June  80th,  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  Hanley,  Mr.  0.  Alfieei 
oeoupying  the  chair. 


Majob  Watbbhousb's  Photo-mechanical  Pbocbssbs. — ^An 
exceptionally  fine  series  of  collotypic  pictures  illustrative  of 
Indian  art  at  the  Calcutta  Exhibition,  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Major  Waterhouse.  Excellent  specimens  of  heliogravure  are 
also  forwarded  by  Major  Waterhouse,  and  although  the  general 
character  of  the  latter  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  collotype, 
there  is  a  boldness  and  vigour  about  the  impression  from  uie 
intaglio  plate  which  one  seldom  sees  in  the  collotype. 

Bbaot  Semsitizbd  Papbb  Madb  bt  Mb.  Valbhtinb  Blan- 
chabd.— Some  paper  which  Mr.  Blanchard  sends  us  proves  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive,  and  tones  very  well  in  a  chloride  of  lime 
bath.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  ready- 
sensitized  paper  is  becoming  more  general,  and  many  fail  with  it 
because  they  cannot  be  brought  to  see  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing it  in  a  cool  place,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  uncontami- 
nated  with  sulphur  compounds  conditions  ;  which  are  generally 
practicable  if  a  little  care  be  exercised. 

Tub  Book  Tradb  Exhibition  in  LEiPzio.^This  Exhibition 
has  been  notable  for  the  great  prominence  it  gave  to  artistic 
matters  as  bearing  on  the  publishing  trade,  and  the  catalogue  of 
the  Exhibition  will  form  a  permanent  memorial  of  many  interest- 
ing features  of  the  Exhibition,  as  it  contains  numerous  illus- 
trations of  photo- mechanical  processes. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Tubin. — A  correspondent 
who  has  just  come  from  theExhibition  writes : — *'  For  seveml 
hours  I  wandered  about  without  finding  anything  whatever  of 
photographic  interest,  but  at  last|[  made  enquiries  of  an  attendant, 
who  took  me  to  the  place.  There  was  fairly  good  every-day 
photographic  work,  and  there  were  some  good  portrait  enlarge- 
ments, but  nothing  very  noteworthy.  The  apparatus  seemed  to 
be  well  made,  but  presented  no  points  of  novelty  worth  specially 
mentioning.** 

Tbichloboptbooaluo  Acid. — Indications  of  the  existence  of 
the  above-mentioned  body,  and  also  of  the  corresponding  bromine 
derivative^  were  obtained  by  Stenhoase  and  Qroves  some  years 
ago ;  and  quite  recentiy  Mr.  C.  S.  E.  Webster  has  carried  on  in- 
vesUgations  in  the  same  direction.  To  prepare  the  dilorine 
compound,  the  following  method  is  now  adopted : — ^To  5  grams 
pyrc^Ssllol'  in  a  large  test-tube,  12'5^  c.c.  of  strong  acetic  add 
(60  per  cent.)  are  sdded,  a  quantity  insufficient  for  its  solution. 
The  test-tube  is  kept  cool  by  being  surrounded  with  water,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  dry  dilorine  is  passed  through  the  liquid. 
Volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  evolved,  the  colour 
changes  to  a  deep  reddish-brown,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
liquid,  which  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  coagulates  to  a  semi- 
solid mass  of  fine  needles  of  the  new  compound.  These  are  well 
drained  from  the  mother-liquor,  washed  with  acetic  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1  '04,  in  which  they  are  only  slightly  soluble,  and  recrystal- 
lised  with  the  usual  precsutions,  from  one  of  its  several  solvents. 
Trichloropyroffallic  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  recrystallising 
on  cooling  in  fine  white  needles.  By  prolonged  contact  with 
water  it  is  decomposed.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether  in  the  cold.  In  acetic  acid,  benaene,  chloroform,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
the  cold,  soluble  in  boiling.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  recrystallizes  on  cooling  in  transparent  needles.  On 
adding  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate  to  its  ethereal  solution,  a 
deep  blue  colouration  is  obtained.    With  solution  of  sodium 
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gulphite  it  gives  a  red  ooloraiion,  which  is  fngittTe.  It  is  deeom- 
posed  by  oonoentnited  oitrio  aoid  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 
The  bromine  compound  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
bromine  on  tannin,  and  it  is  very  similar  in  its  general  character 
to  the  chlorine  derivative. 

FHOTOORAPmo  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  July  9th,  the 
rabjoot  for  discussion  will  be  **  On  Focussing."  On  .Saturday 
afternoon,  out-door  meeting  at  Kew  Gardens, west  end  of  l4ikd, 
and  afterwaids  at  hotd,  on  Oreen,  near  Bridge. 


f  0  €axxtBipMxtimU. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

C.  Q.  N.— In  the  case  of  a  gelatine  emulsion,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  add  about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  (methylated  will  answer), 
and  to  well  compress  the  curdy  precipitate  in  a  doth. 

John  Thoxpson. — ^If  a  reflector  is  placed  in  front  of  the  objec- 
tive, a  reversed  negative  will  be  obtained  :  but  ordinary  looking- 
glass  wHl  not  answer,  as  a  portion  of  the  light  would  be  reflected 
mm  the  outer  surface  of  tne  glass,  but  the  greater  part  from  the 
metallic  layer.  Confusion  of  the  image  would  consequently 
result.  In  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  mirror,  silver  is  deposited 
by  the  so-called  chemical  process  upon  a  piece  of  accurately  sur- 
fticed  glass,  and  the  outside  of  this  silver  is  carefully  polished  hjf 
means  of  a  soft  leather  and  rouge.  Of  course,  such  a  reflector  is 
liable  to  become  tarnished ;  and  when  a  reversed  negative  is  only 
occasionally  required,  manv  persons  prefer  to  use  a  reflecting 
prism  in  front  of  the  objective. 

Dabwib.~1.  The  pictures  are  extremely  good :  indeed,  we  have 
seldom  seen  better  instantaneous  photographs.  2.  We  have 
written  to  you. 

y.  D.—Imperfeot  flxation.  Either  you  do  not  leave  them  a  suffi- 
dent  time  in  the  hyposulphite  bath,  or  else  jon  use  the  solution 
when  it  is  quite  fieshly  made,  and  eonseguantly  colder  than  the 
surroundiDg  atmosphere. 

B.  J.  RvssxLL. — It  appesn  rather  to  be  a  matter  for  litigation 
between  youradf  and  the  party  mentioned,  than  for  our  interfBr- 
enoe.    Still,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hdp  in  any  way  if  possible. 

Capt.  S k  ~We  have  sent  a  number  containing  very  nearly  what 

you  require,  but  we  intend  to  insert  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Photo. — ^In  each  case  a  mixture  of  stiff  starch  paete  and  lamp- 
black is  one  of  the  best  materials  to  use.  Apply  it  with  a  soft 
sponge. 

WxT  Paint.— It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  paper 

'  upon  which  you  work,  and  the  only  way  is  to  obtain  your  colour 
and  materials  from  another  source ;  or  perhaps  you  have  used 

"^  some  non-dtying  oil  in  mixing. 

Jambs  Hanson. — Information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  colouring 
at  the  back  of  the  print  is  to  be  found  on  pages  611  and  740  of 
our  last  vdume ;  but  such  pictures  have  very  seldom  a  high  artistic 
value.  2.  Details  as  to  pnotographing  on  canvas  will  be  found 
in  Pritchard's  «  Studios  of  Europe,"  which  is  published  at  our 
office,  price  2s. 

Mabbl.— Mr.  Pancoasfs  shutter  is  not  made  oommerdallv  as  far 
as  we  know,  but  any  skilled  medianic  could  construct  it  for  you. 
2.  Doubtless  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  makers  of  tlie  appa- 
ratus, Measrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  22,  Soho  Square,  W. 

X.— 1.  We  think  nothing  is  so  rdiable  and  practically  usefU  as 
glass,  and  we  should  not  think  of  using  anything  else  oursdves» 
even  if  about  to  undertake  such  work  as  you  propose.  2.  The 
ordinary  gelatino-bromide  process  will  give  you  less  trouble  than 
any  other ;  but  unless  you  nave  had  experience,  you  should  put 
Tonrself  through  a  rigid  course  of  schooling.  If  you  have  much 
leisure,  you  may  do  this  by  working  alone;  but  i^  on  the  other 

'  hand,  you  are  pressed  for  time,  it  would  be  well  to  arrange  for 
instruction  unaer  an  experienced  photographer. 

Pbintbb.— An  artide  on  the  subject  appearod  on  page  226  of  the 
present  volume.  The  prindpal  causes  are :  flrst,  me  use  of  a  very 
stnmg  sensitizing  bath  in  conjunction  with  highly  albumenized 
paper ;  second,  the  employment  of  freshly  albumenised  paper ; 
Third,  sudden  changes  in  temperature  in  working,  as  when  a 
flxing  bath  which  is  aonormally  cold  from  the  recent  dissolving 
of  hyposulphite  is  used ;  fourth,  transferring  the  prints  from  a 
very  aense  liquid  to  a  very  light  one,  and  vies  9  trsa.  This  state  of 
things  can  be  obviated  by  adding  common  salt  to  the  last  rinsing 
water  before  flxing,  and  to  the  flrst  washing  water  after  flxing— 
about  a  handful  to  each  two  gallons  of  water. 

Obobob  Lbb. — 1.  The  series  is  not  yet  flnished,  but  when  complete 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  reproduced  in  book-form. 
2.  Several  of  the  numbers  are  out  of  print. 

Smith  and  B—— .—We  have  forwardea  your  enclosure. 

A.  Pbtitt.— We  do  not  keep  such  a  list,  but  you  may  flnd  what 
you  require  by  referring  to  our  advertisameiit  columns. 


W.  G.  HoNBT.— The  shutter  has  merits,  but  we  do  not  think  there 
is  any  point  about  it  which  would  be  worth  your  while  to  pt^wit. 
The  primary  idea  is  old,  and  you  can  only  claim-some  details  of 
seoondanr  importance. 

G.  C.  C— Such  a  diange  in  colour  is  not  uncommon  when  it  Is  kept 
in  a  room  where  mudi  gas  is  burned.  Ko  ready-sensitiaed  paper 
will  remain  in  good  condition  if  exposed  to  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere. 

Omboa.— I.  Our  own  experience  is  that  Esster  is  a  more  favourable 
time  for  making  a  holiday  tour  in  Holland,  as  dmrlng  the  hot 
months  the  stagnant  water  in  some  of  tiie  canals  is  occasionaily 
very  foul ;  and  moreover  we  have  found  the  atmosphere  very 
much  dearer  in  the  early  spring.  2.  Duty  will  be  charged  on 
vour  spparatus,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  impost  burdensome, 
3.  There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  all  the  towns  you  mention,  &st 
you  would  be  unwise  to  omit  any  of  them ;  and  moreover  they 
can  all  be  visited  in  a  few  days.  4.  We  beh'eve  that  there  are 
no  restrictions,  and  do  not  think  you  would  be  interfered  with 
unless  you  made  an  obstruction.  We  shall  have  pleasure  In 
giving  you  any  other  information  in  our  power. 

J.  S. — Bee  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hanyngton  in  our  present  issue. 

F.  Stbwaht. — There  are  several  ways  of  transferring  printed  titles 
to  the  negatives,  and  in  the  case  you  refer  to  an  impression  is 
probably  taken  from  the  type  on  a  piece  of  transparent  gdatine, 
and  this  is  grafted  on  the  negative  by  cutting  away  the  film  end 
cementing  the  strip  of  gelatine  down  in  the  vacant  space. 

W.  H.  B.— We  think  it  no  longer  exists,  but  cannot  speak  with 
absolute  certainty. 

SoLiJBLB  Cotton.— It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  so  old  a  sample 
to  be  in  good  condition,  end  you  had  better  dther  prepare  some 
yourself,  or  obtain  it  from  a  dealer. 


f  &e  |&ot00rap|M:  lottos  i^jjistrs. 


Mounter,  Spotter,  fto.  (lady).— A.  H.,  12,  Orog»land-sd.,  Ohdk  Fam-td: 
Bmulsion  Maker,  ezpe.— I.  jC  L.,  28.  De  Gny-tt.,  NewcMtle-on-TTne. 
Operator  asd  Retouober,  good.— Artistic,  32,  Twyford-st.,  Caledoniaa-id. 
Lady,  to  Tint,  Spot,  ftc.^A.  G.,  5,  Heaton-yillaB,  Heaton-rd.,  Peekham. 
Printer,  Ac,  age  21.— H.  O.,  17,  Market-hill,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 
Bet.  ic  CoL  (lady ).— Miss  Edwards,  Oonway-villa,  Dunstan-^d.,  W'hampton. 

Lady  Artist,  Opals  ft  Paper.— Nigra,  Phcio.  JfewM  OfOoe. 
Oper.,  dever  irith  children.— A.  MoLeod,  29,  Stockwell  Street,  Greenwidi. 
Operator  ft  Betoncher,  indoor.— Hills  ft  Saunders,  Cambridge. 
Printer,  to  assist  Operating  ft  Batoaching.— Dew,  Jesson-st.,  Corentry. 
Operator  ft  Betouoher  tow.  Indies.— J.  Haddon,  S,  Bouverie-st.,  B.C. 
Printer  for  West  Indies.— J.  Haddon,  S,  Bou?erie-<t.,  £.0. 
Operator,  derer  all-round.- H.  Grant,  73,  Neiroort-st.,  Swindon. 
Operator,  good  at  posing.— E.  W..  36,  Bidhmona-gardens,  W.  Kensington. 
Gen.  Assist,  to  print,  tone,  fto.— Mr.  Villiers,  Llandrindod  Wellsb  Badnor. 
Operator  ft  Negative  Betoncher, first-class.— F.  Q.,  Fhoto.  iV«iM  OAee. 
Printer,  Toner,  vignetter.—O.  D.Layender,  Tweedy-hldgs.,  Bromley*  Kent. 
Bilyer  Printer  ft  Toner.— W.  W.,  88,  Tnlse-hill,  8.W. 
Plate-Coaters,  sereral.^Sl,  Oharlee-st,,  Boyal-cres.,  Nottfnf-hill. 
Opoator  ft  Betouoher.— A.  Pettit,  Keswios, Cumberland. 


Messrs.  VALSMrnra  ft  Sons  (Dundee)— Photo,  of  Steamship  **  AustiaL'* 
Mr.  W.  MaaaicK  (26,  Castle  Street,  Bristol)— Photo,  of  Mrs.  Maiy  Slater. 
Mr.  Laxbut  Wxstom  (Dover)— Photo,  of  Yachts. 
Mr.  O.  Tayloe  (Bishop  Auckland)— 2  Phfitos.  of  Sir  George  Elliott,  Bart. 
Mr.  v.  J.  AHcaoair  (Arbroath)«P]ioto.  of  Mortuary  Qhapel  in  Arbroath 

lofET^LLXAMs  (Hawkbnisty  Keut)-4  Photos,  of  «  Leather  Bottle «f 

Inn,  Oobham. 
Mr.  jr.  HvBCBT  (Mare  Street,  Hackney)— Photo,  of  Ber.  Brook  Piston. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hxu.  (Prestwood,  Stourbridge)— 2  Photos,  of  Tomb  of  the  Earl 

of  Stamford. 
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DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT:  ITS  BEARING  ON  THE 
USB  OF  VERY  SMALL  ST0P3  WITH  LENSES. 

Thb  Bobjeot  of  the  effect  prodnoed  by  the  use  of  very  small 
stops  has  been  discussed  in  onr  paper  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  two  oorrespondeuts  having,  in  connection  witii  it, 
afforded  us  valuable  information.  As  the  matter  is  one  of 
interest  to  photographers  in  general,  we  think  a  few  words 
on  the  phenomenon  known  as  diffraction,  which  is  what 
produces  the  disturbing  element  noticeable  when  very  small 
stopa  are  used,  may  be  of  use  to  our  readers.  We  shall  try 
to  explain  the  matter  in  the  most  simple  manner. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  nearly  complete  is  the 
analogy,  as  regards  msnner  of  propagation,  between  light 
and^  sound.  It  is  supposed  that  light  passes  always  in 
straight  lines,  that  sound  may  travel  round  any  corner,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  we  may  hear  a  sound 
distinctly  when  there  is  an  obstacle  between  us  and  the 
source  of  the  sound,  whilst  we  cannot  see  alight  when  there 
is  any  opaque  object  between  us  and  it.  The  matter  as 
here  represented  is,  however,  not  strictly  correct.  The 
apparent  difference  is  due  to  the  enormous  difference 
Mtween  the  wave-length  of  sound  and  the  wave-length  of 
light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  object  lying  between  us  and 
a  source  of  sound  casts  a  sound  shadow  which  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wave-lengths,  as  well-defiaed  as  the  light 
shadow  oast  by  an  opaque  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lays  of  light  which  pass  nearest  to  the  edge  of  a  body  which 
oasts  a  shadow  are  bent  into  the  shadow  (and,  in  fact,  in 
all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
body),  preyenting  the  edge  of  the  shadow  from  being 
abrupt  even  when  the  rays  reaching  the  shadowing  object 
are  parallel. 

To  prove  this  experimentally,  we  have  but  to  place  our- 
selves where  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  shade  of  any  well- 
defined  object — a  house  will  do  quite  well^and,  gradually 
approaching  the  edge  of  the  shadow,  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed 
on  the  portion  of  the  limits  of  the  object  where  the  sun  will 
appear  when  we  have  moved  out  of  the  shade.  Long  before 
we  get  into  the  sunlight  we  will  see  the  edge  of  the  obstacle 
brilliantly  lighted ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  sun's  rays  have 
reached  us  coming  **  round  the  corner.'* 

It  is  precisely  this  bending  of  the  rays  which  produces 
want  of  definition  when  a  Tary  small  stop  is  used.  We  sup- 
pose the  case  of  any  lens  with  a  stop  of,  say,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  suppose  that 
we  place  it  opposite  the  fuq,  so  as  to  get  an  image  on  the 
ground  glass.  We  will  now  have  a  certain  amount  of  light 
passing  through  this  aperture.  All  which  does  not  pass  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  opening  will  pass  on  to  be  deflected  by  the 
lens  to  form  an  image,  but  that  which  passes  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  aperture  will  be  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The 
greater  pait  of  it  will  bd  deflected  only  ft  little  out  of  the 
straight  line,  but  some  sutiaU  portion   will    be  deflected 


through  a  very  considerable  angle.  If  we  were  to  look  a^ 
the  atop  from  the  very  edge  of  the  space  for  the  ground  glass 
we  wonld  see  a  bright  fringe  round  that  side  of  the  stop 
which  is  nearest  us,  and  from  which,  thereforci  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  reflection. 

It  will  be  seen  so  far  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  light 
passing  through  the  aperture  of  the  stop  has  been  scattered 
in  all  directions,  causing,  of  course,  more  or  less  loss  of  defini- 
tion— making,  in  fact,  the  boundary  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  less  sharply  defined  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Whether  or  not  the  falling  off  of  definition  is  sufficient  to 
be  practically  discernible  will  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
the  scattered  rays  to  those  which  have  not  been  changed  in 
their  course.  The  total  amount  of  rays  passing  through  an 
aperture  varies  as  the  aperture  varies.  The  amount  of  light 
diffracted,  scattered,  or  diffused,  varies  as  the  linear  measure- 
ment of  the  boundary  of  the  aperture.  Now  we  know  that 
the  boundary  of  the  apertures  of  stops  are  the  circum- 
ferences of  circles,  which  of  oonrse  bear  a  constant  ratio  to 
their  diameters,  and  that,  moreover,  the  areas  of  the 
circles  yary  as  the  square  of  their  diameters.  Now  from 
this  it  follows  that  as  we  decrease  the  diameter  of  our  stops 
we  decrease  this  area  in  a  quicker  ratio  than  we  decrease 
the  linear  measurements  of  tne  boundaries  of  the  stops ;  so 
that  the  smaller  the  stop  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of 
Sintered  rays  to  those  which  pass  on  in  the  direct  course. 
It  follows  that  we  must  certainly  reach  a  point  where  the 
scattered  rays  will  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  which 
pass  though  the  stop,  that  a  practical  falling  off  of  defini- 
tion must  ensue.  Indeed,  if  we  go  far  enough,  we  may  have 
the  greater  number  of  the  rays  scatteredi  and  fail  almost  to 
get  any  image  at  all. 

Lest  this  last  paragraph  be  not  clear  to  all,  we  ahall 
reyert  to  an  actual  case,  taken  any  measnroment.  We  have 
supposed  already  a  stop  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter.  XiOt 
us  now  suppose  this  replaced  by  one  half  that  diameter ; 
that  is  to  say,  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  area  of 
this  latter  circle  is  one-quarter  that  of  the  former,  so  that 
only  one  quarter  as  much  light  will  pass  through  it.  The 
circumference  of  a  circle  one-eighth  inch  diameter  is,  how- 
ever, one-half  thai  of  a  circle  one-quarter  inch  diameter,  so 
that  whereas  with  the  smaller  circle  we  have  only  a  quarter 
as  much  light  passing  as  with  the  larger,  we  have  half  as 
much  ligh't  scattered  by  diffraction ;  that  is  to  say,  we  haye 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  light  scattered. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  scattered  light  is  practically 
annihilated  by  a  phenomenon  known  Us  interference, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  here.  This  gives  rise  to 
series  of  rings  around  any  p9int  of  light,  which  may  be 
(ocussed  with  a  lens.  As,  however,  the  proportion  of  light 
neutralizod  by  inteiference  bears  almost  the  same  propor- 
tion for  all  apertures  to  the  total  amount  of  the  scattered 
light,  it  is  annecesaary  to  take  it  into  oonsideration. 
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It  will  be  seeD,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  effect 
pTodaoed  in  the  way  of  Iosb  of  definition  by  diffraction, 
when  rery  small  stops  are  used,  depends  on  the  diameter  of 
the  stop  alone,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. 

it  will  be  farther  evident  that  the  limit  of  smallness  per- 
missible, before  reduction  in  size  tends  to  canse  definition  to 
fall  off,  instead  of  increasing,  will  vary  with  the  qualities  of 
the  lens.  If  the  lens  be  an  indifferent  one,  redaction  in  the 
sise  of  the  stop  will  continue  to  increase  definition  long 
after,  in  the  case  of  a  good  instrament,  definition  would 
have  oommenoed  to  decrease.  There  must,  however,  be  in 
the  case  of  every  lens  some  diameter  of  aperture  to  decrease, 
which  will  be  to  decrease  definition.  This  is  a  subject  for 
some  of  our  mathematicians  to  investigate.  Meantime,  we 
may  say  that  in  practical  work  we  have  sometimes  imagined 
a  falling  off  in  definition  in  the  case  of  a  fine  lens  of  sixteen 
inches  focus,  with  a  stop  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
We  do  not  care,  however,  to  be  positive  in  this  matter. 


PHOTOaRAPHING  A  PISTOL  BALL  AND  SOUND 

WAVES. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  absolutely  novel  in  the  photographing 
of  a  cannon  ball  dnring  its  flight,  but  such  an  e^eriment 
18  ordinarily  regarded  as  a  mere  curiosity. 

Professor  E.  Macb,  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  in  Prague, 
has  recently  secured  some  remarkable  photographs  of  a 
bullet  during  its  flight,  and  has  also  obtained  camera  re- 
presentationp  of  other  extremely  transitory  phenomeiia. 

No  mechanical  exposing  apparatus  of  the  drop  or  spring- 
shutter  type  was  used,  but  the  required  instantaneous  ex- 
posure was  secured  by  illuminating  the  object  with  the  light 
of  the  electric  ^park.  The  ball  was  fired  in  the  direction  of  a 
battery  of  Ley  den  jars,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  itself 
made  the  contact  which  produced  the  electric  discharge 
serving  to  illuminate  the  projectile.  In  this  way  a  far 
shorter  exposure  was  realised  than  one  could  hope  to  attain 
by  any  kind  of  mechanical  shutter.  Professor  Machos  ex- 
periments were  made  in  a  daikened  room,  and  the  objective 
remained  uncovered  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  but  of 
course  the  plate  only  received  the  luminous  impression  of 
the  instant  when  the  ball  was  illuminated  by  the  electiio 
discharge. 

The  negatives  are  extremely  small  and  transparent ;  but 
with  a  magnifying  glass  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  clear 
and  sharp  image  of  the  projectile. 

Not  only  has  Professor  Mach  photographed  the  bullet  in 
its  course,  but  also  the  air  streams  which  one  may  see  over 
a  Bunsen  burner  when  bright  sunlight  is  allowed  to  play  on 
it ;  and,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  he  has  actually  secured 
camera  representations  of  waves  of  sound,  these  last  being 
made  visible  by  Toepler^s  method,  in  which  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  irregular  refraction  of  light  by  the  air  set  in 
vibration  by  sound.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  intense  and  instantaneous  light  of  the  electric 
discharge,  many  physical  phemomena  may  be  registered 
by  the  camera  ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  with  interest  for 
farther  details  of  Professor  Machos  experiments. 


WATERPROOF  VARNISH  FOR  PAPER. 

In  very  many  cases  waterproof  varnishes  are  useful,  and 
among  their  uses  may  be  mentioned  their  application  to 
laboratory  labels,  and  their  use  for  the  fixing  of  drawing?. 
There  are  many  such  varnishes,  but,  according  to  our 
own  experienco,  one  of  the  best  is  a  thin  solution  of 
gutta-percha  in  beozole,  and  such  a  vamieh  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  one  or  two  parts  of  fine  gutta-percha  foil 
in  a  hundred  parts  of  benzole.  The  heat  of  a  water  bath 
serves  to  make  the  gutta-percha  dissolve  tolerably  quickly, 
but  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  preparation  at  once,  the 


gutta-percha  may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  chloroform,  and 
this  is  then  mixed  with  the  required  bulk  of  benzole. 
Paper  which  has  been  coated  with  this  varnish  can  be 
easily  written,  drawn,  or  painted  upon ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  gutta-percha  varnish  does  not  make 
the  paper  transparent  or  spotted.  It  is  known  that  gutta- 
percha slowly  oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  becomes  converted 
ijiito  a  brittle  resin ;  but  this  oxidation  product  is  itself  a 
waterproofing  agent. 

Alcoholic  solutions  of  resios  tend  to  make  papers  more 
or  less  transparent,  but  the  following  varnish,  prepared 
with  acetone,  is  not  subject  to  this  drawback. 

One  part  of  dammar  is  dissolved  in  six  parts  of  a^tone, 
the  materials  being  allowed  to  digest  together  for  some 
weeks;  the  clear  liquid  is  now  decanted  off,  and  mixed 
with  its  own  volume  of  plain  collodion. 

Another  method  of  making  a  waterproof  varnish  for 
paper  consists  in  digesting  30  parts  of  white  shellac  with 
300  parts  of  ether,  and  then  agitating  the  solution  with 
15  parts  of  finely-powdered  white  lead  ;  on  filtering  the 
solution,  it  will  be  found  that  the  white  lead  has  been  very 
effectual  in  clarifying  the  solution. 

The  above  resinous  varnish  gives  more  lustre  than  the 

gutta-percha  varnish,  but  the  latter  gives  far  more  flexi- 
ility,  a  considerable  advantage  in  many  cases. 
Not  only  silver  prints,  but  also  collotypes,  and  often 
photo  mechanical  impressions,  may  often  be  advantageously 
treated  with  one  of  the  above  varnishes ;  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  anything  which  protects  a  silver  print 
against  damp  serves  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  fading. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  France, 
Guatemi^a,  Italy,  Holland,  Portugal,  Salvador,  Servia, 
and  Switzerland,  have  constituted  themselves  into  an 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  and  it 
has  been  arranged  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of 
the  contracting  States  shall,  in  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  as  regards  patents,  industrial  designs  or  models^ 
trade  marks  and  trade  names,  enjoy  the  advantages  that 
their  respective  laws  now  grant,  or  shall  hereafter  grant, 
to  their  own  subjects  or  citizens. 

Consequently,  they  have  the  same  protection,  and  the 
same  legal  remedy  against  any  infringement  of  their  rights, 
provided  they  observe  the  formalities  and  conditions  im- 
posed on  subjects  or  citizens  by  the  internal  legislation  of 
each  State. 

Subjects  or  citizens  of  States  not  forming  part  of  the 
Union,  but  who  are  domiciled  or  have  industrial  or  com- 
mercial establishments  in  the  territory  of  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  will  be  treated  as  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
contracting  States. 

Any  person  who  has  duly  applied  for  a  patent  or  trade 
mark  in  one  of  the  contracting  States  will  enjoy,  as  re- 
gards registration  in  the  other  States,  a  right  of  priority 
during  the  periods  of  six  months  for  patents,  and  three 
months  for  industrial  designs.  A  month  longer  is  allowed 
for  countries  beyond  sea. 

The  introduction  by  the  patentee  into  the  country  where 
the  patent  has  been  granted  of  objects  manufactured  in 
any  of  the  Statf s  of  the  Union  will  not  entail  forfeiture. 
Nevertheless,  the  patentee  will  remain  bound  to  work 
his  patent  in  conformity  vtith  the  laws  of  the  country  into 
which  he  introduces  the  patented  objects. 

Every  trade  mark  duly  registert;d  in  the  sourtry  of 
origin  will  be  admitted  for  registration,  and  protected  in 
the  form  originally  registered  in  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  Union,  and  that  country  will  be  deemed  the  country 
of  origin  where  the  applicant  h-js  his  chief  seat  of  busi- 
ness. 

Each  of  the  high  ooutraoting  parties  must  agree  to  estab- 
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Uah  a  special  (lOTenimeiit  depaTtment  for  iaduBtrial 
properl?,  and  a  central  office  for  commuDicatioa  to  the 
publio  of  patents,  industrial  designs  or  models,  and  trade 
marks ;  aod  an  intArnatioaal  office  will  be  orgiuized 
tinder  the  name  of  "  Bureau  luteraalionst  do  'Union  pour 
la  Protection  de  la  Fropnet^  Industrie  lie."  This  office, 
the  expense  of  nhich  will  he  defrayed  by  the  QoTern- 
menta  of  all  the  contrac tins  states,  wilt  he  placed  ander 
the  high  authorit;  of  the  Central  Administration  of  the 
Swiss  Uon federation,  and  work  under  its  superrision  ;  its 
functions  to  be  determined  hy  agreement  betireen  the 
SUtea  of  the  Union. 

Statoa  which  hare  not  taken  part  in  the  GoaveDtion 
will  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  it  at  their  reqaest. 

Such  adhesion  nmst  be  notified  oQlcially  through  the 
diplomatic  channel  to  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Ci 
federatioo,  and  bj  the  Utter  to  all  the  others.     It  ^ 
imply  complete  accession  to  all  the  olanaes,  and  admission 
to  all  the  ad?aDtageB  stipulated  by  the  present  Convention. 

Time  alone  oan  show  how  far  the  new  Convention  will 
work  adTantageonaly  for  the  interests  of  trade ;  and 
although  in  its  constitution  there  is  no  special  reference  to 

Siroperty  in  photographs,  we  hare  no  doubt  that  if  it  be 
aand  that  this  class  of  property  does  not  come  within  the 
letter  of  the  Conrention,  arrangemeats  will  be  made  to 
iaclade  it-. 


cap  is  nseful  for  protecting  the  baok  of  the  lens  in  travel- 
ling, as  most  lenses  are  now  made  with  the  mount  of  the 
■ame  eize  at  each  end. 

again,  the  focosaing  cloth  may  bs  nsed  either  in 
its  normal  condition,  or  with  a  round  hole  abont  the  siie  of 
the  lens-monnt  cut  in  it,  this  bole  being  rapidly  drawn 
the  objective.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  oloth  must  be 
of  a  Bufficitintly  d  inse  material  to  allow  no  light  to  pass,  and 
we  hare  found  a  pieoe  of  fins  broadcloth  (o  be  very  much 
better  and  more  oonvenieot  than  velvet. 

Only  one  step  removed  from  the  plain  cloth  is  the  exoel- 

at  arrangement  propoaed  by  Dr.  Vogel,  and  one  which  in 

ikillul  bands  will  give  a  really  short  eipoBure— let  na  say, 

le-fiftieth  oF  a  second— aod  this  without  shaking  the 

Tbs  Vogsl  eipoaing  arrangement  consists  merely  of  a 
tobe  or  sleeve  of  black  material  fastened  over  the  lens,  and 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  down  until  the  moment  for  expo- 
sure arrives ;  the  open  end  is  now  gently  and  qnicUj  lifted 
np  and  passed  over  the  top  of  the  camera. 


Ss-%-§ijt- 


THE  CAP,  THB  SHUITER,  AND  THE  CLOTH. 
WolEias  by  the  old  processes,  sach  as  calotype  and  waxed 
paper,    had  seldom  oceaiion  for  a  qnick-ih alter,  snd  even 
hsna  caps  were  occasionally  diEcarded,  the  expoeore  beii 
made  by  simply  drawing  the  slide  oF  the  dark  back,  ai 
leaving  the  camera  during  a  sufficient  number  of  mionies. 

Abnnt  twenty- five  years  ago,  when  people  had  learned  to 
look  withont  special  wonder  on  the  ao-called  "  inatsnta- 
neous "  street  views,  an  occasional  pictnra  of  brsahing 
waves,  or  a  ship  under  sail,  there  was  a  similar  seeking  after 
new  exposing  arrangements  to  that  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  present  day,  and  most  of  the  shatters  which 
have  recently  been  brought  out  as  new  are  mere  resnrreotions 
of  old  and  almost  forgotten  forms  ;  bnt  among  the  shutters 
of  a  qaarter  of  a  centary  ago,  the  aimple  drop  foand  most 
favour,  an  india-rubber  band  being  nsed  to  give  it  qaick 
•peed  whana  short  exposare  was  desired  ;aDd  a  very  common 
method  of  relessing  it  was  to  apply  a  lighted  match  so  as  to 
bnrn  throagh  afinethrsad  which  held  Iheehuttcr  back,  The 
nvolving  disc  shatter  was  described  and  advocited  by  Mr. 
Saltan,  while  the  doable-slide  shatter,  known  as  Noton's, 
la  which  two  diamond- shaped  opeoiogs  cross  each  other, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hockin,  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these,  which 
ara  fairly  typical  of  shutters  as  eiiating  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  roost  sact:eBifal 
inatantograpfaers  of  twenty-five  years  ago  rejected  all  me- 
ebanioal  shatters,  and  exposed  with  the  lens  cap  or  thi 
foousaing.cloth. 

But  we  can  now  work  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  we  could 
a  quarter  of  a  oentsry  ago — certainly  we  can,  and  occasion 
ally  do — bat  the  general  exposnre  for  an  instantaneous 
•tnet  view  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  about  one-tenth  of 
Moond  ;  and  such  an  expoaure  oan  be  very  well  given  witl 
oat  resorting  to  highly  complex  mechanical  arrangements 
or  cumbronsly  long  drops  ;  bat  when  a  much  quicker  ei- 
potnre  is  required,  some  mechanical  aid  beoomes  a  necessity. 
Bsfore  proceeding  to  fix  to  bis  camera  an  intricate  piece 
of  cog  and  lavsr  work,  abont  equal  in  weight  to  a  complete 
qoaiter-plato  ootSt,  tbs  beginner  would  be  wise  to  learn  how 
far  he  can  do  all  that  he  may  reqnira  with  the  simple  cap 
or  the  focussing  cloth.  As  regards  the  cap,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  woik  with  two  capa  rather  than  with  one,  as 
immediately  the  llret  is  removed,  the  second  oan  be  slipped 
over  the  lens— neither  should  fit  too  tightly— and  the  extra 


The  open  end  of  the  sleeve  at  A  is  represented  in  the 
drawing  as  being  fitted  with  a  wooden  frame;  but  it  ia 
better  to  use  a  rectangle  made  ol  the  light  U  -section  steel 
of  which  umbrella  ribs  are  made,  and  a  very  thin  black 
maUrial  indeed  will  serve  for  the  body  of  the  sleeve  if  the 
preoaution  be  taken  to  attach  an  extra  thickness  or  so  to 
those  parts  which  cover  the  lens  when  the  sleeve  is  at  rest. 

Excellent,  light,  and  convenient  as  this  arrangement  is, 
it  hsa  serious  defects ;  defects  which  will  not  only  much 
lower  It  in  the  eyes  of  many  amateur  photographers,  bat 
will  also  tend  to  prevent  the  dealer  in  apparatus  supplying 
It  to  his  customers — it  is  neither  complex  nor  expenaive, 
hardly  worth  either  bnying  or  Belling. 

To  use  the  cap,  the  cloth,  or  the  Vogel  siseve  with  the 
best  result  requires  a  certain  amount  of  personal  deiteri^ 
and  skill ;  but  the  skill  is  by  no  means  diffioall  to  atUin, 
and  the  amateur  who  goes  out  viewing  with  anch  simple 
exposing  gear  as  we  have  desoribed,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  damage  to  his  shatter  while  travelling. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  of  all  mechanical  shatters, 
the  simple  drop  is  the  very  best,  but  we  may  say  with 
truth  that  it  possesses  many  important  advantages  over 
moat  of  the  very  highly  complex  nrrangements  over  which 
inventors  have  10  mnoh  exercised  their  brains.  There  la 
not  much  chance  of  its  being  broken  or  damaged  by 
careless  handling,  unless  it  be  that  the  long  slip  of  ebomla 
or  wood  which  forms  the  di  op  ping-piece  may  be  snapped  id 
two  if  negligently  packed  in  the  tourist's  knapsack.  But 
what  is  easier  than  to  make  a  subatilnte  ont  of  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  blacked  with  ink,  and  made  to  run  easily  in  the 
groove  by  the  application  of  a  little  black-lead  to  the  edges? 
Then,  again,  bow  simple  a  matter  it  is  to  so  far  qaicken  the 
action  of  the  drop-shatter  as  to  make  it  give  the  shortest 
exposato  one  ii  fikely  to  rsqnire,  or  to  reUtd  it  so  »b  to 
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make  the  exposure  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  second  ;  elastic 
bands  being  applied  ia  one  case,  and  the  shutter-frame 
being  turned  over  into  an  oblique  position  in  the  other 
case. 

The  more  highly  organised  shutters  are  all  yery  wel! 
sometimes,  and  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
instrument  opens  from  the  centre,  or  that  by  inspecting  a 
scale  one  can  learn  the  exact  fraction  of  a  second  during 
which  the  ezponure  lasted  ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  every  additional  complication  means  increased  risk  of 
damage  in  use,  and  adds  to  the  probability  of  something 
being  out  of  adjustment  just  at  the  moment  when  one  wants 
the  shutter  to  do  its  work. 


PINHOLES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,   R,E.,  F.R.S. 

The  season  has  now  come  when  many  of  our  photographic 
brethren  will  be  taking  themselves  to  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Alps,  or  to  the  more  torrid  climates  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  the  Continent  generally.  Pedestrisns,  whether  they 
carry  their  cameras  on  their  shoulders,  or  have  it  carried 
for  them  either  on  mule-back  or  by  porter,  may  now  and 
then  meet  with  a  photographic  experience  far  from 
pleasant,  and  which  may  mar  the  pictures  which  would 
otherwise  be  technically  perfect.  That  experience  is  a 
peppering  of  pinholes  all  over  the  plate,  and  more  par- 
ticularly near  the  margins.  The  plates  may  be  dusted 
before  putting  in  the  slides,  and  they  may  be  dusted  before 
development,  but  yet  these  plagues  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  their  very  shapes  and  sizes  clearly  indicate  that  they 
are  due  to  dust.  N  o  one  who  has  traversed  such  a  road  as 
that  between  Vispach  and  Zermatt  on  a  dry  day  will  be 
astonished  at  dust  being  found  in  the  slides.  Foreign 
dust  seems  to  penetrate  everywhere,  and  to  be  ankle  deep. 
To  escape  from  it  one  almost  prays  for  the  advent  of  a 
storm,  and  would  certainly  do  so  if  the  dust  were  not 
immediately  turned  into  slippery  slush.  Anyhow,  such 
dust  has  to  be  faced  and  battled  with,  and  the  question 
arises,  <*  Uow  to  do  so  ?  " 

A  camera  case  is  no  protection ;  in  most  instances,  dust 
penetrates  into  it,  and  from  it  ioto  the  slides,  so  something 
more  must  be  found  to  cope  with  it.  Very  thin  rubber 
sheeting  bags  with  flaps,  which  can  be  securely  tied,  just 
fitting  each  slide,  the  opening  end  of  the  slidea  being  tirst 
inserted,  are  a  great  protection.  But  even  these  are 
not  sufficient.  The  dust  will  work  itself  even  throogh 
these.  Of  course,  if  you  have  your  slides  securely  packed 
in  a  portmanteau,  or  leather  travelling  bag,  and  wrapped  in 
clothes,  or  other  such  protecting  articles,  no  further  pre- 
caution is  necessary.  But  then  there  are  usually  on  such 
dust-formed  roads  ** bits''  which  the  photographer  may 
wish  to  secure  without  unpacking  all  his  articles  of  toilette, 
80  that  such  a  security  becomes  impracticable. 

There  is  one  golden  recipe  against  dust  spots  which  we 
can  recommend.  Take  a  little  glycerine  on  a  raff,  and  rub 
the  inside  of  your  slides  and  the  rebating  well  with  it, 
and  then  rub  off  as  much  as  possible  with  a  dry  cloth.  It 
will  be  found  that  sufficient  is  left  on  the  wood  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  all  the  fine  dust  which  may  try  to  find  its  way 
to  the  plate.  A  recent  experience  showed  that  so  much 
dust  was  collected,  in  some  cases,  that  the  front  board  of 
the  slides  almost  refused  to  draw  out,  and  when  they  were 
drawn,  the  indie  surfaces  and  rebates  were  found  covered 
with  minute  particles,  which,  without  the  glycerine,  would 
doubtless  have  lodged  on  the  plate.  A  handkerchief  care- 
fully removed  the  dust,  and  the  slides  were  ready  for  fresh 
occupants.  The  plates  developed  free  from  all  pinholes, 
and  the  cure  was  complete.  To  make  the  deductions  here 
given  doubly  sure,  one  slide  was  kept  unmoistened  with 
glycerine,  with  the  result  that  the  plates  were  covered  with 
pinholes,  showing  that  the  right  tack  had  been  taken  in 
applying  the  glycerine  to  the  others. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  drawn  to  this  mode  of 
combatting  one  of  the  evUs  to  be  met  with  in  their  trayela 
when  pursuing  our  fascinating  art. 


THE   SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  RAY  WOODS. 

XL— I'he  Diffraction  Spectrum. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  spectrum  produced 
by  refraction — that  is,  the  effect  produced  by  a  narrow 
beam  of  light  passing  through  a  prism,  the  rays  being 
more  or  less  bent  out  of  their  course  according  to  their 
wave-'lengths.  In  Art.  No.  III.  it  was  stated,  however, 
that  this  was  not  the  only  method  of  obtaining  a  spectrum. 
The  other  method  depends  on  what  ia  known  as  '*  inter- 
ference." 

If  two  stones  be  dropped  into  a  pool  of  water,  each  one 
gives  rise  to  a  series  of  waves  propagated  in  all  directiona. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  two  circles  meet,  where 
the  summits  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  coincide,  they  rein- 
force one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  summit 
of  one  wave  coincides  with  the  depression  of  another  wave, 
there  is  comparative  quiescence ;  the  particles  of  water  at 
that  place  are  being  acted  on  by  two  forces  working  in 
opposite  directions,  their  resultant  depending,  therefore,  on 
their  difference.  This  '*  interference  "  is  to  be  met  with, 
in  all  kinds  of  wave  motion — in  sound,  for  instance,  where 
the  interference  of  the  waves  gives  rise  to  what  are  known 
as  *'  beats  ^'  in  music.  A  similar  phenomenon  takes  place 
when  light  waves  strike  a  thin  film,  such  as  a  soap-bubble. 
Some  of  the  waves  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
film  ;  others  penetrate  the  outside  of  the  film,  but  are  re- 
flected from  the  inner  surface  :  if  one  sach  wave  emerges 
half  a  wave-length  behind  the  other,  the  two  waves  mutually 
destroy  one  another.  But  as  a  ray  of  white  light  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  ethereal  vibrations  of  different  wave- 
length, a  film  whose  thickness  is  suitable  for  producing 
interference  with  one  set  of  vibrations  will  not  produce 
interference  with  yibrations  of  a  different  wave-length  ; 
some  vibrations,  therefore,  destroy  one  another,  and  by 
their  absence  from  the  rays  which  finally  reach  the  eye, 
give  rise  to  colour. 

Again,  if  a  series  of  waves— such,  for  instance,  as  may 
be  set  up  in  a  pool  of  water — meet  with  an  obstacle,  a  new 
series  of  waves  is  set  up  at  that  point  Uence  the  facility 
with  which  water  or  sound  waves  turn  a  comer.  Lights 
however,  is  usually  regarded  as  travelling  only  in  straight 
lines,  and  it  was  this  general  experience  that  was  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  wave  theory  of 
light.  Newton  contended  that  if  light  was  due  to  wave 
motion,  the  waves  should  bend  round  opaque  bodies,  and 
produce  the  motion  of  light  behind  them,  just  as  waves  of 
water  wash  round  a  rock.  It  has  since  been  shown  that 
this  does  actually  take  place,  but  the  amount  of  interfer- 
ence i3  so  great  as  te  render  it  unnoticeable  except  under 
favourable  conditions. 

The  **  diffraction  "  or  bending  round  of  light-waves  can 
be  shown  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  it  is  proposed  here  to 
give  only  a  few  simple  experiments  which  can  easily  be 
performed  by  the  photographer  in  his  darkened  room,  and 
which  will  readily  demonbtrate  the  action  of  the  diffraction 
gratings  used  by  speclroscopists. 

Take  a  piece  of  tinfoil,  and,  with  thin  gum  or  gelatine, 
attach  it  to  a  piece  of  glass.  Now  draw  a  sbaip  knife 
across  a  portion  of  it ;  this  will  give  a  fine  slit.  I'lace  a 
lighted  candle  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  refiriog  to  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  yards,  hold  the  tinfoil  in  front  of 
the  eye,  with  the  slit  perpendicular,  covering  the  slit  also 
with  a  piece  of  red  or  ruby  glass.  The  flame  of  the  candle, 
Hppearing  of  course  red,  will  be  seen  ccnsiderably 
broadeuMl  outL  and  at  each  side  of  it  a  seiies  of  bands  of 
red  separated  by  intervals  of  darkness.    Now  replace  the 
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red  glui  bj  »  piece  of  blue ;  tbe  blue  buida  will  appear 
narrower  &□(!  cloBer  together  than  did  tbe  red.  If  no 
coloured  tilass  be  used,  a  aeriei  of  spectra  appe&r,  the  blae 
endj  appearing  nearest  tbe  central  flame. 

If  the  room  iBaTeryicQallone,  it  U  advisable  to  place  a  slit 
in  trODt  of  tbe  candle  aUo.  Thia  slit  need  not  be  oarrower 
than  oae-aixteenth  of  an  inch  for  obaervatioDa  at  about  two 
feet  dittaace.  Or,  agaia,  a  piece  of  tinfoil  may  be  flzed  on 
tbe  glau  of  tbe  dark-room  lADterii,  and  a  fine  alit  be  made 
yrilh  a  sharp  penknife  ;  obaerratioDS  throngh  the  other  alit 
maj  then  ba  made  at  a.  few  incbea  distance. 

Fur  an  explanation  of  what  takea  place,  let  ag  conaider 
tbeoreiicallj  what  Bboald  be  tbe  result  of  the  interpoBitian 
of  an  obatructiTe  body  in  the  path  of  tbe  wavea. 

Id  the  accompaD;r>Dg  diagram  we  have  a  seriea  of  wavea 
coming  from  a  lumioous  point  in  the  liae^B^AJproduced. 
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aeoondarj  waves,  which,  by  meeting  the  oriKinal  waves 
which  pass  through,  are  reflected  from  tbe  intermediate 
spaces,  produce  a  eeriee  of  spectra.  If  the  lines  are  far 
apart  (iis  dispersion  ii  small,  if  close  together  the  dispernon 
is  considerable,  m  in  tbe  experiment  wiib  tbe  wedge* 
ibaped  slit.  Whatever  be  the  namberof  lines  to  tbeinab, 
t  is  ol  the  greatest  importance  that  the  distances  apart  of 
the  lines  abould  be  regnlAted  to  a  nicetj,  or  errors  must 

The  greatest  advantage  that  tbe  grating  poeaesses  over 
tbe  priam  lies  is  the  fact  that  tbe  wave  length  of  anjr 
particular  line  is  easilv  determined  by  it.  it  ia  ooly 
necessary  to  know  the  distance  between  tbe  acratcbea  sad 
tbe  angle  between  tbe  axes  of  the  collimator  and  tbe 
obaerving  telescope,  and  tbe  wave-length  may  be  obtained 
by  a  simple  calcnlalion.* 
Tbe  grating  is  becoming  of  more  importance  than  ever 
ice  Profeesor  Rowland  introdused  bis  grating  ruled  on 
spherical  surfaces.  For  photographic  purpose  no  lenses 
whatever  are  required  with  them,  and  ate  pa  are 
being  taken  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
thoae  who  may  require  them.  At  present,  bow- 
ever,  the  demand  is  greater  than  tbe  supply.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  before  long,  the  pbotogrspner  shonid  not  ba 
able  to  g?ta  very  eSloient  spectroscope  for  a  very  small 
outlay.  In  the  next  and  concluding  article,  therefore, 
when  reference  will  be  made  to  tbe  nae  of  photography  in 
apectroacopy,  a  brief  deacription  will  be  given  of  tbe  simple 
mechanical  arrangements  tbat  render  the  Rowland  grating 
so  easy  of  manipnlatioD. 


lis.  13. 

The anmmita  of  the  wavee  are  represented  by  ooniinnoiu 
lioei,  and  the  depreesiona  by  dotted  linea.  Where  tbe 
^raoting  body  C  comes  in,  we  have  another  series  of 
vftves  sent  up,  meeting  the  original  waves.  At  points 
marked  O,  where  a  continuous  and  a  dotted  line  meet,  we 
have  two  waves  of  conflicting  phase  tending  to  mutually 
annul  one  another.  At  the  poiota  marked  Xi  where  the 
wavea  are  la  the  same  phase,  tbev  atrengtheu  one  another, 
producing  alternate  spsoea  of  ligut  and  darkneaa. 

Thia  is  a  simple  case.  In  tbe  experiment  detuled,  we 
have  two  anoh  diflracting  bodies,  viz.,  the  two  edges  of  our 
■Ut,  giving  us  a  series  of  Ugbt  and  dark  spaoea  on  each  side 
of  the  bright  space  in  the  centre.  By  somewhat  com- 
plicated diagrams,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  distance 
apart  of  tbe  two  edges  of  the  slit  would  have  an  important 
effect  on  tbe  appearance  of  the  diffraction  images.  This 
effect  can  be  beat  shown  by  a  simple  experiment  umilar  to 
tiiat  already  detailed. 

Take  the  piece  of  tinfoil  on  glaaa,  and  cut  with  a  aharp 
penknife  aalit  of  gradually  inoreaaing  width,  that  is,  slightly 
wedge-^aped.  On  looking  at  the  candle  through  different 
parts  of  tlus  slit,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  wider  the  slit 
the  narrower  the  spectra  appear,  and  the  cloaer  together 

In  the  diffraction  grating  we  have  not  one  alit  only,  but 
a  series.  A  nnmber  of  ftne  linea  are  ruled  by  means  of  a 
diamond  upon  glass  or  specnlnm  metal,  at  equal  dlslancea 
apart,  this  being  regulated  by  a  screw.  Gratings  contain- 
ing  as  many  as  three  tbonsand  linea  to  the  inch  have  been 
pioducedby  photography ;  but  this  la  far  below  tbe  nnmber 
that  can  be  got  into  that  space  by  mechanical  methoda. 
The  lines,  whether  produced  by  photography  or  by  the 
diamond,  tad  if  by  the  latter,  whether  on  glass  or  on  a 
reflecting  locfaoB,  act  aa  so  many  opaque  edges  to  set  np 


IN  SEABCU  OF  THE  PIOTCEESQUE. 

BT  H.  P.  BOBINSON, 

When  tbe  east  winds  are  over,  April  wanes  into  tbe  merry 
month  of  May,  and  the  dweller  in  town  feels  an  irresistible 
longing  for  a  breath  of  the  country ;  when  the  birds  are  in 
full  songandthe  apple  trees  in  blossom  ;  when  the  trees  are 
putting  on  their  aammer  veidure;  when  in  paature  and 
wood  ukd  lane  and  by  tbe  river  it  ia  aoug  and  muuo, 
bloasom  and  perfume  everywhere ; 

"  When  Beauty  walks  in  brBvest  drew, 
And,  fed  with  April's  mellow  ihowera, 
Ths  earth  UughsoQt  with  (weet  Ms]'-flowBra, 
Thai  fliuh  tor  very  happireu  "  ; 
then  that  photographer,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
is  to  be  envied  who,  flnding  he  can  spare  a  few  days  for  a 
spring  koliday,  packs  up  his  traps,  and,  perhaps  with  a 
fiahiog-red  tied  np  with  his  camera-stand,  atarta  off  into 
the  country  in  aearch  of  the  picturesque. 

When  Dr.  Syntax  went  bts  famons  tour  on  the  same 
quest,  he  had  not  the  advantages  possessed  by  modem 
travellera  for  bringing  home  authentic  reminiscences  of  his 
wanderings.  In  those  daya  a  meagre  pencil  aketcb  was 
often  all  that  was  possible  for  the  amateur  to  obtain,  while 
the  most  courageous  artist  seldom  went  beyond  a  timidly- 
tinted  performance — every  effort  in  art  and  literature  was 
a  performance  thou— in  weak  water-coloure  or  neutral 
tint,  and  these  were  of  a  very  unreliable  aharaoter,  giving 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  places  they  were  intended  to  re- 
present. We  have  changed  all  that.  The  camera  enables 
the  novice  to  aecnre,  if  not  perfect  photographs,  at  leaat 
aoourate  renreaentationa  that  all  wul  believe  in,  of  tbe 
moat  remarkable  acenes  he  meets  with  in  bis  journey ; 
while  tiie  more  skilful  will  collect,  not  only  the  most  strik- 
ing views,  but  will  also  find  simple  scenes  that  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  taut  the  best  of  all  qnaliacations,  their 
beauty.  Where  the  sketoher  of  old  time  did  his  onesketoh, 
the  modem  photographer  exposes  a  down  plates;  the  range 
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also  is  more  extensive.  In  those  days,  not  one  in  several 
thoasand  coold  afford  to  do  more  than  the  '*  grand  tour/' 
then  an  affair  of  months,  but  now  nothing  but  a  slight  ex- 
curaion  for  an  Easter  holiday ;  bat  in  oar  time  photography 
gamers  its  crop  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

I  often  wonder  why  some  photographers  should  con- 
sider it  essential  to  travel  so  far  after  the  picturesqae. 
There  are  those  who  cannot  see  anything  beautiful  within 
many  miles  of  home,  while  others  find  a  picture  at 
every  turn.  It  is  a  saying  of  a  well-known  artist,  that 
there  is  qaite  enough  beaaty  at  your  own  back-door,  if 
you  had  only  the  power  to  see  it,  to  provide  materials  for 
many  pictures.  He  perhaps  does  not  mean  this  to  be 
taken  quite  literally,  but  merely  as  an  illustration  that  it  is 
the  want  of  artistic  insight,  rather  than  a  lack  of  objects, 
that  compels  photographers  to  travel  afar  for  food  for 
their  cameras. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  view,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
a  picture  in  it 

It  is  this  power  of  seeing  a  picture  that  makes  the 
artist.  Partly  a  divine  gift,  it  is  yet  to  be  fairly  acquired 
by  study,  and  the  more  a  photographer  knows  of  what  are 
the  elements  or  constituents  of  pictorial  effect,  the  more 
will  beauty  display  herself  to  him«  and,  as  Browning  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say : 

**  If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else. 
Ton  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents.'' 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  many  different  tastes  and 
predilections  in  the  followers  of  all  arts.  If  we  all  thought 
alike,  or  preferred  the  same  thing,  the  monotony  of  this 
world  would  be  unbearable ;  but,  happily, 

*^  To  those  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  hold 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language.!' 

There  are  those  who  can  only  see  beauty  in  inaccessible 

? laces,  and  care  nothing  for  a  picture  easily  obtained, 
once  knew  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  the  most 
perfect  effects  if  they  gave  him  no  trouble  to  reach,  and 
went  into  raptures  over  an  indifferent  view  obtained  at 
some  risk  of  his  life.  This  is  a  curiosity  of  taste  that 
I  know  is  not  an  isolated  example.  Then  there  are 
others  who  only  care  for  castles  and  abbeys  and  the  usual 
stock  subjects  known  as  local  views,  and  obtain  at  much 
trouble  and  expense,  but  with  much  healthful  amusement 
which  is  worth  any  reasonable  trouble  or  expense,  pictures 
they  could  buy  at  small  cost.  But  there  are  others  who 
cannot  see  any  beauty  in  their  own  country,  but  must  go 
abroad  for  it,  and  are  not  content  antU  they  plant  their 
camera  where 

**  Hill  peeps  o'er  hill,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

All  theee  do  work  that  is  useful  and  often  beautiful.  But 
my  object,  when  I  commenced  to  write,  was  to  show  that 
there  is  as  much  material,  and  of  as  good  quality,  in  our 
own  country  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  There  may  be 
more  magnificent  views,  higher  mountains,  vaster  distances, 
grander  buildings  to  be  found  on  the  Continent  than  in 
England,  and  these  have  been  wonderfully  photographed. 
But  as  I  write,  there  floats  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
memory  many  a  simple  scene  "  by  ruin,  rock,  acd  river," 
or  in  ouiet  country  lanes,  in  farmsteads  and  meadows,  of 
havmakinff  and  harvesting,  of  valley  and  heath-covered 
upland,  of  fields  studded  here  and  there  with  cattle,  and 
of  cattle  cooling  themselves  in  the  quiet  pool  under  the 
trees,  and  the  combination  of  field  and  wood  and  sky,  the 
stillness  of  water  and  the  grace  of  landscape  form,  not  un- 
mixed with  the  simple  incidents  of  country  life,  that  have 
Memed  to  me  to  contain  more  poetic  beauty  than  the  whole 
world  beside,  from  China  to  Peru.  If  we  look  round  a 
photographic  exhibition  and  select  the  dosen  pictures 
having  the  most  pleasing  effect,  we  should  find  the  majority 
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atmosphere!  We  hear  constantly  that  foreign  photo- 
graphs must  be  so  much  better,  because  the  air  is  so  much, 
clearer ;  bat  1  never  saw  any  landscapes  tiken  abroad  to 
equal,  in  all  th%t  goes  to  the  making  of  a  picture,  the  same 
class  of  subjects  taken  in  our  own  country;  and  until 
lately  there  have  been  no  painters  of  landscape  to  equal 
our  own.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  great 
French  landscapists  give  up  their  bright  skies  and  clear 
air,  and  prefer  the  more  solemn  effects,  such  as  are  only  to 
be  got  on  duller  days  when  their  climate  more  resembles 
ours,  and  there  is  atmosphere  to  separate  their  distances, 
and  to  give  the  poetic  charm  that  cannot,  possibly,  exist 
without  a  little  mystery. 

All  this  may  be  called  a  mere  question  of  taste.  Well, 
perhaps  it  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
aSlduce  other  sufficient  reasons  why  simple  bits  of  nature 
make  better  pictures  than  *^  the  mountain  and  the*fiood." 
In  all  the  photographs  of  what  is  called  magnificent 
scenery  that  have  come  before  us,  the  very  quidity  on 
which  the  scene  depends  is  absent.  The  sense  of  vastneas 
or  sublimity  is  not  there.  Why  this  is  so,  is  difficutt  to 
explain.  It  is  not  that  the  effect  cannot  be  given  in  black 
and  white  in  a  small  space ;  for  Turner,  in  his  vignette 
illustrations — such  as  those  to  Rogers,  Byron,  or  Scott — 
manages  to  put  into  a  few  engraved  square  inches,  miles 
of  scenery,  expressing  all  the  magnificence  and  grandeur 
of  the  original  nature.  Photography  as  yet,  except  in  rare 
instances,  gives  us  only  the  literal  facts  of  a  landscape — ^the 
landscape  of  form,  not  the  landscape  of  expression.  Time 
and  experience  will  alter  this.  We  have  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  right  direction  of  late  years.  We  seldom 
omit  the  sky  now,  and  are  beginning  to  recogniae  the 
value  of  atmosphere ;  we  no  longer  want  the  microscopic 
details  of  things  afar  off,  and  we  are  beginning  to  feel  our 
way  to  the  poetic  beauties  of  landscape  apart  from  its 
prosaic  facts ;  we  are  trying  to  see  landscape  with  our 
own  eyes,  not  only  with  that  of  the  lens,  and  are  on  the 
way  to  make  our  tools  obey  our  wilL 

So  there  is  still  hope  that  one  may  in  time  bring  home 
scenes  full  of  grandeur  and  majesty  represented  with  some 
approach  to  the  feeling  with  which  the  real  scene  inspires 
the  spectator ;  but  at  present  we  must  allow  that  simple 
scenes  are  most  suitable  to  our  art,  and  that  the  every-day 
life  and  scenery  of  our  own  country  is  as  much,  or  more, 
adapted  to  picturesque  effect  than  anything  else  in  nature. 

Photography  represents  the  quiet  nooks  and  comers  of 
our  own  country  fully  and  sufficiently,  bat  when  it  tries  to 
make  pictures  of  grander  scenes,  there  is  always,  however 
fine  the  forms,  however  perfect  the  technical  photography, 
a  sense  of  something  wanting. 

Notwithstanding  all  1  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  dis* 
courage  those  who  prefer  to  go  far  afield  for  their  subjects ; 
the^  have  their  uses,  they  bring  home  to  those  home- 
lovmg  people  who,  Shakespeare  rather  impertinently  says, 
have  ever  nomely  wits,  facts  from  abroad  that  are  always 
interesting.  My  object  when  I  began  this  little  essay 
was  to  encourage  that  vast  army  of  photographers  who  have 
to  be  content  at  home  by  showing  them  that  they  have  a 
wealth  of  beauty  around  them  tluit  should  be  sutficient  to 
supply  food  for  their  art  for  the  remainder  of  their  ^ys. 


MR.  DEBEKHAM  ON    "THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE 

DABK  ROOM." 

BT  0.  BAY  WOODS.* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  when  Mr.  Debenham  read 
his  paper  on  "The  Illumination  of  the  Dark  Boom,"  I  brouglut 
up  the  result  of  a  few  experiments  in  oonuection  wiUi  uiis 
dliBCUflBion,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  me  bringing 
them  forward.  I  wish  to  do  so  now,  and  am  desirous  at  the 
same  time  of  drawing  attention  to  a  few  points  in  Mr.  Deben- 
ham's  oommunioation. 
Here  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  to  which   I  referred  in 

•  Bm4  bofen  the  Photogxaphio  Society  of  Oreat  JMtiaa. 
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tiCiiptain  A  bus;'*  paper.  A  negatiTsu  formsd 
of  one  or  two  thicknasaai  of  or&cge  paper  and  canary  medium 
placed  aide  iiy  aids.  The  commoii  oraaga  paper  lets  throii;!i,  it 
will  be  seen,  much  more  light  than  the  canar7  medijitn.  Here 
i*  a  traneparencj  taken  b;  contaiit,  the  aource  of  illuminatioa 
being  an  onliDar;  paraSa  cindle  B,i  adiitance  of  twelve  inches. 
At  a  Srat  glance  the  orange  paper  leeme  to  hkTe  the  beat  of  it, 
but  it  will  be  found  on  cloier  inapection  that  the  ineqnatitiea  in 
iti  t«iture  bring  it  down  to  about  the  aame  level  aa  the  canary 
meilium,  Wiih  tnro  thickneBaea  the  canary  medium  has  a, 
■light  advantage  ia  protective  pover,  bub  the  auperiority  of  the 
orange  paper  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  light  transmitted 
is  moat  marked.  I  ahow  here  a  eimilar  experiment  with  canary 
medium,  orange  paper,  and  the  yeUow  paper  which  Ur.  Deben- 
bam  uses  in  hja  lamp.  The  latter  is  a  thin  paper  of  very  uneven 
texture,  but  it  ia  a  decided  improvameat  on  canary  medium. 
Three  tiiickneuea  tranamit  as  much  Ulaminating  power  aa  two 
thicknesaee  of  orange  paper,  the  two  thickneiaea  of  orange 
paper  being  the  aaFer  medium,  though  only  aligbtly  eo.  The 
weak  point,  however,  in  all  papera  and  fabrics  ia  that  ao  much  of 
their  eafety  ia  due  to  general  absogitiaD. 

Here  is  a  oampirisoa  of  orange  paper  with  three  coloured 
glanes.  Holea  were  cut  in  a  iheet  of  orange  taper,  a  little 
amaller  than  the  pieces  of  glass,  but  ooiresponding  iu  shape. 
The  paper  was  then  placed  on  a  gelatine  plate,  with  the  coloured 
glanea  covering  the  holes.  The  edges  of  the  plate  were  then 
protected  with  black  velvet  placed  loosely  round,  and  the  whole 
preaented  square  to  a  Oah-tiil  gaa  flame  at  B  distance  oE  four 
\j  protected  by  orange  pape 
■0  be  about  tqual  in  protectiv 

Cer  w  oanary  meuium,  dj  gas  or  caudle  light)  the  light  has 
a  considerable  effect.  A  alight  effect  haa  been  produced  on 
the  part  protected  b;  stained  red  glass.  The  aeoond  glass — on 
orange  glasa,  sometimea  called  steined  red — abowa  protective 
power  very  little  auperior  to  that  of  the  orange  paper.  The 
third  glass  ia  a  piece  of  very  denae  ruby,  equal  in  tint  to  about 
three  thickuessee  of  the  or^nary  ruby  glaaa.  The  exposure  waa 
not  aufficientJy  proboged  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect 
tbrough  it,  but  ita  aafety  is  purchaaed  at  the  ezpenae  of  illiimi- 
nating  power. 

I  have  here  a  piece  of  the  atoined  red  glass  need  in  this  ex- 
periment. A  portion  of  the  surface  at  each  end  bod  been  re- 
moved, leaving  the  centre  untouched. 

Here  is  a  pUte  which  was  exposed  beneath  it.  Tbs  part 
protected  by  ceatral  portion  of  the  gloss  remains  untou^ed 
with  on  eipoBure  aufBcient  to  impress  two  ends.  This  alip  of 
glaaa  forma  part  of  a  large  piece  I  obtained  from  a  glass  mer- 
chant  at  Kensington,  and  it  ia  similar  to  the  stained  red  glass 
used  by  Captain  Abney,  which  Wbi  labelled  "Chance's  Stained 
Bed."  In  hia  paper  of  March  lost,  Captain  Abney  makes  use 
of  the  expression—"  I  do  not  mean  orange  or  flaahed  silver 
gUis,  whioh  is  often  apoken  of  as  stained  red."  Before  making 
any  experiments,  therefore,  Hr.  Debenliam  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  Uie  preoiae  gloss  which  Captain  Abney 
used.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  obtained  a  glass  which  he  bim- 
•elf  describes  as  a  silver  fluhed  glass.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Society  in  February,  1883,  Captain  Abney  dascribea  this 
silver  flashed  glass  as  unsafe,  inasmuch  as  it  lets  through  some 
ultia-violet  rays.  The  reaion  why  Mr.  Dabenham  found  cathe- 
dral green  a  more  protective  supplement  t»  it  than  cobalt  glass 
III  therefore  apparent.  Cobalt  glass  letti  these  ultra-violet  rays 
paas  through,  and  cathedral  green  cuts  them  off.  l  may  here 
mention  t£at  the  rkys  whicli  produce  the  greatest  effect  on 
bromide  ol  silver  are  generally  recognised  to  be  in  the  dark 
blue,  not  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet,  aa  Hr.  Debenhsm 
states  in  hia  commimioatton .  In  the  experiment  by  which  Mr. 
Debenbam  endeavoured  to  ahow  the  inferiority  of  stained  red 
glass  to  canary  medium,  had  he  used  the  glass  recommended  by 
l^taili  Abney,  he  would  have  obtained  some  such  reault  aa  I 
now  pass  round.  Here  (tained  red  shows  itself  superior  to 
orange  paper,  orange  paper  to  canary  nedium,  canary  medium 
to  orange  glaiss,  whilst  the  thinner  flashed  silver  appears  vary 
bod  indeed.  This  was  takeu  b?  lamplight,  and  ia  a  fairer  test 
tbMl  that  given  by  Mr.  Dabenham,  for  photographers  do  not 
use  a  light  so  rich  in  rays  of  high  refranglbility  aa  that  emitted 
by  burning  magnesium.  But  even  when  eo  aclinic  a  light  as 
that  given  by  magnesium  ribbon  is  nsed,  the  atoined  red  holds 
ita  own,  and  the  others  appear  in  the  some  order.  As  might 
be  expected,  o  much  stronger  impreaaion.  has  been  produced 
through  the  orange  glasa  ou  acoount  ol  the  ricbnees  of  the  light 
in  ultrk-violet  ra;^ 


One  word  in  reference  to  green  gloss.  I  (lave  seen  no  green 
glasa  that  does  not  let  any  blue  light  through,  and  photogrophers 
will  do  well  to  fellow  Mr.  Debeohom's  advice  to  lake  "  obvioua 
precautions  "  when  uinDg  a  lamp  part  of  the  light  from  which 
comei  through  green  glass  unsupplcmented  with  any  other 
colour- obBortnng  medium.  In  Mr.  Debenhom's  arrangement 
for  using  two  lanterns,  one  glazed  with  oionge-red,  and  the 
other  with  green,  the  approximation  to  white  light  ia  produced 
not  by  the  mixture  of  red  and  green  rsys  only,  but  by  a  mixture 
of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  and,  in  a  leaser  degree,  blue  rays. 
Such  o  mixture  of  coloured  roya  is  not  unlike  that  which  paasua 
through  canary  medium,  excepting  that  it  contuns  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  blue  rays,  and  is,  therefore,  leae  safe,  and,  at  the  same 

I  bag,  finally,  to  refer  to  a  previous  discussion  in  this  room, 
when  Mr.  Debenbam  corrected  me  for  making  use  of  the  ex- 
pression "cathedral  green:"  I  have  unce  fdliad  that  that 
expression  is  in  common  use  amongst  glass  merchonta,  one  of 
whom  showed  me  o  tronaporeut  glass  which  he  called  "  cathedrol 
white."  As  I  see  such  glasses  ore  quoted  in  Chance's  lists  aa 
cathedral  tints,"  not  "tinted  cathedral  gloea,"  I  consider  that 
myself  and  others  who  hove  spoken  of  "  cathedral  green  "  were 
perfectly  juatifled  La  using  the  eipreeaion. 


Acaomiiia  to  promise,  I  herewith  forward  yon  a  small 
sketch  of  lamp  suitable  foi  photographing,  and  printing 
zioco  or  photo-litho  transfera  in  dnll  weather  or  at  night, 
where  the  electric  light  is  not  comeatoble.  The  lamp  is 
made  oi  ^-inch  deal ;  it  is  about  21  inohe*  long  from  front 


..     .    1   whiteirMhpl   D»lde    B    Chimney  to  cmiy  oH 

■umee  ;  C  0,  Trawinslo  cairj  Ore  uuccr  D  V  n  ssncer  ;  E,  Boor  in 
ba^koibfli  for  lnivticff  fire  pat  ^  F,  Tentila'JoahQlea,  to  make  draught  up 
ohimiity ;  G,  HdIh  Is  take  off  smoke  above  gUas. 
to  back  ;  the  front  18  inobei  square,  the  back  10  iaohea 
eqaate ;  a  glaaa  in  front,  and  •  door  in  the  back,  and  it  is 
whitewasbfd  inside. 

To  make  the  fine  oompoeition  (pyroteohnic)  Bailable  for 
tbe  lifjbting  of  tbe  piotate  to  be  oopied,  take  o 

Nitre        17  poanda 

auljihnr 6       „ 

Oipiment 2\       ,, 

Finely  lift  each  aeparately,  and  then  mix  oarefnlly  together 
with  the  hands  until  thoroaghly  mixed  together ;  the  better 
tbey  are  mixed  (be  steadier  the  light. 

To  copy  a  15-iacb  picture  (line)  down  to  a  12-Iach  for 
the  above  process,  about  fohr  to  six  ounces  of  the  mixture  is 
put  into  the  iron  pan  and  ignited,  and  the  rednoed  wet- 

Elate  negatire  will  be  finished,  as  far  aa  (he  expoanre  goes. 
t  may  be  printed,  if  frame  is  held  oIohb  to  the  glass  of  lamp, 
with  about  (onr  times  the  qnftntit;  of  fire  used  in  fouT 
b«tcb«i. 
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I  trast  this  may  be  of  some  ase  to  some  of  yoar  readers, 
M  it  often  has  been  to  me.  Bat  care  mast  be  taken  to  avoid 
inhaling  the  highly  poisonons  arsenical  fumes  resulting 
from  the  orpiment 


^oitB* 


Dr.  Koch|  whose  photographs  of  bacteria  have  contri- 
buted so  mnch  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  organisms, 
is  now  at  Toalou  making  inyestigations  regarding  the 
cholera. 


But  a  much  more  important  photographic  event  has 
been  the  arrangement,  in  the  second  Northern  Gallery^- 
which,  as  visitors  to  the  Museum  will  recollect*,  used  to  be 
filled  with  the  stuffed  specimens  of  the  Zoological  Depart* 
ment,  now  removed  to  the  new  National  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington— of  an  admirable  selection  of  carbon 
photographs  of  original  studies  by  Raphael,  Michelangelo 
(for  this  is  how  Professor  Calvin  insists  on  writing  the 
great  sculptor-painter's  name),  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
other  great  Italian  masters. 


Photographers  will  hear  with  equanimity  that  the  Works 
of  Fine  Art  Copyright  Bill  has  been  withdrawn.  As  we 
pointed  out  some  weeks  ago,  the  Bill  was  framed  simply 
in  the  interests  of  print-sellers.  Photographers  had  not 
been  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  every  reference  to  photo- 
graphy in  the  measure  was  confined  to  all  manner  of  pains 
and  penalties  for  infringement  of  certain  clauses.  The 
collapse  of  the  Bill  is  probably  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
the  vigorous  onslaughts  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazetiey  which 
pointed  out  clearly  that  the  only  section  of  the  public  bene- 
fitted would  be  the  Print-sellers'  Association. 


These  valuable  examples  do  not  fill  the  Gallery,  the 
remaining  space  being  occupied  by  Autotype  reproduc- 
tions of  early  Italian  and  German  prints.  A  guide  to 
this  exceedingly  interesting  exhibition  has  been  issued, 
we  notice,  by  the  Museum  people. 


Three  powerful  electric  lights  shone  from  the  stage  of 
Baldwin's  theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and  so  bright  was  the 
light  that  the  ladies  held  up  their  fans,  and  the  gentlemen 
covered  their  faces  with  their  hats,  while  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  visitors. 


The  Berlin  Society  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  competition 
for  out-door  outfits,  and  to  offer  two  silver  medals  and  two 
bronze  medals.  There  are  two  classes,  the  first  comprising 
complete  outfits  and  apparatus  to  be  transported  by  beasts 
of  burden ;  while  the  second  class  is  to  include  portable 
arrangements  for  pedestrians.  Articles  for  competition 
may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Fritach,  85,  Dorotheenstrasse,  Berlin, 
N.W. 


An  exceptionally  interesting  paper  which  Mr.  Purdon 
Clark  recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  dealt  with 
the  street  architeotore  of  India,  and  the  lecturer  showed 
on  the  screen  some  excellent  transparencies  taken*  from 
his  own  negatives;  We  are  glad  to  see  that  photo- 
lithographic prints  from  these  negatives  (sixteen  in  number) 
were  issued  with  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  prints  is  accredited  with  his  work. 


Several  cameras  were  at  work,  and  each  person  who  had 
taken  a  ticket  in  advance  received  a  print.  Our  managers 
might  take  a  hint 

One  of  the  worst  sitters  is  a  young  officer  who  has  jus 
dressed  himself  in  his  regimentals ;  and  the  photographer 
who  can  make  a  picture  of  such  a  subject,  in  spite  of  the 
conscious  dignity  of  the  youth,  and  the  bright  unbroken 
surface  of  his  newly  tailored  attire,  must  indeed  be  an 
artist. 


Amongst  the  moltiplicity  ot  labours  carried  out  during 
the  past  year  at  the  Britiidi  Museum,  Professor  Sydney 
Calvin,  the  recently-appointed  Keeper  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  Minounces  that  4,919  prints,  drawings,  and 
carbon  photographs  have  been  impressed  with  the 
departmental  stamp.  In  all,  6,012  prints,  drawings, 
Md  photographs  hare  been  acquired  during  the 
period  named.  Of  the  photographs,  the  most  important 
were  50  by  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  of  celebrated  pictures 
in  the  Madrid  Qalleiy. 

M.  Braon  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  preparing 
these  carbon  photographs  of  the  master-pieces  of  the 
Spanish  National  Collection,  and  the  abore  form  Fart  8  of 
the  series. 


Among  the  most  valuable  properties  of  the  ait  photo- 
grapher may  be  mentioned  old  clothes ;  and  although  the 
infant  who  is  brought  in  the  full  glory  of  starch  and  stiff- 
ness may  be  readily  re-attired  in  soft  and  coffee-tinted 
garments,  no  such  oonrsa  is  practicable  with  the  young 
officer. 


The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  that  exemplary  potentate  who, 
when  in  London,  used  to  so  upset  the  staff  at  Claridge^s  by 
getting  up  at  4  in  the  morning,  and  doing  a  hard  day's 
sight-seeing  before  breakfast,  is  known  to  be  a  monarch  of 
liberal  views  and  exceptional  enterprise.  He  is  always 
introducing  vagaries  into  his  Empire,  and  he  now  intends, 
it  is  said,  to  apply  photography  to  the  postal  service. 


Photographic  postage  stamps  will  be  doubtless  interest- 
ing to  collectors,  but  that  they  will  prove  a  practical  suosess 
is  not  at  all  dear. 


The  late  Mr.  Charles  Reade  ha4  a  erase  that  all  that  was 
right  about  the  human  body  should  be  left  He  proclaimed 
that  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  the  right,  that  *^  artist's 
always  put  the  best  touches,  finest  shading,  and  most  deli- 
cate tints  on  the  left  side  of  the  profile."  Photographers 
have  long  since  found  out  that  one  side  of  the  face  isgener- 
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ally  better  thao  the  other  side,  bat  is  it  invariably  the  left 
side  which  is  better  V  Mr.  Francis  Galton  might  well  in- 
corporate this  enquiry  in  the  data  that  he  id  collecting  about 
family  history. 


It  was  a  photograph  representing  an  extraordinary  in- 
cident which  really  happened  some  time  ago  at  Brom  pton, 
near  Chatham.  A  horse  had  taken  fright  and  bore  its  rider 
on  to  some  railings  which  bordered  a  stable-yard  situated 
some  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  road.  The  horse 
leaped  the  railings  and  came  down  over  twenty  feet  on  to  a 
wooden  landing,  from  which  steps  ascended  to  the  road. 
The  rider  kept  his  seat,  and,  strange  to  say,  neither  man  nor 
horse  was  hurt  in  the  least.  The  photograph  of  the  scene 
is  kept  hung  up  in  the  bar  of  a  suburban  public-house,  and 
of  course  excites  much  wonder.  The  other  day  two  men 
wore  looking  at  it.  One  said  :  **  Well,  Tve  heetM  about  in- 
•tantanerous  photography,  but  that^s  about  the  instan- 
tanerousest  picter  Tve  ever  seen.  Why,  its  got  the  'oss 
actooally  a<leapiog  the  rails."  Says  the  other  :  "  Ah  I  but 
what  beats  me  is  as  the  photographer  should  ha*  been  there 
at  the  very  time  and  got  everything  ready  to  take  the  picter." 
If  the  critics  had  known  that  a  large  photograph  of  the  sur- 
roundings had  first  been  taken,  the  man  and  horse  painted 
in,  and  the  whole  photographed,  then  they  woaldnU  have 
been  so  muoh  puzzled. 

Fhotographers  play  very  <'low  down''  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  At  Kansas  city  in  the  finest  street  are  to  be  seen 
notices,  '*  tintypes  ten  cents."  No  wonder  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Photographic  Society  was  compelled  to  say  that 
this  did  not  heighten  his  idea  of  photographers. 


'  The  close  competition  the  German  paper  manufacturers 
are  mnning  against  the  English  manufacturers,  to  which 
we  alluded  in  a  recent  issue,  is  not  confined  to  photographic 
papers.  Mr.  Fawcet  had  to  own  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  other  evening  that  paper  for  post  cards  was  now  pro- 
cured from  Germany  cheaper  and  better  than  it  could  be 
supplied  in  England. 

Sulphite  of  soda  as  sold  frequently  contains  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  many  persons  spoil  their  work  by  using  such 
sulphite  in  the  developer.  The  salt  is  often  prepared  by 
dissolving  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  warm  water, 
and  after  saturating  the  liquid  with  sulphurous  acid,  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  equal  to  that  first  nsed,  b 
added.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  first 
used  was  not  sufficient  to  entirely  convert  the  first  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  into  bisulphite,  the  resulting  sulphite 
will  be  contaminated  with  carbonate,  and  may  cause  mischief 
if  used  in  the  developer. 

The  best  method  of  testing  a  sample  of  sulphite  is  to  add 
nearly  sufficient  of  a  strong  acid  to  convert  the  salt  into 
bisulphite,  and  to  notice  if  any  effervescence  occurs. 
If  effervescence  takes  place,  carbonate  of  soda  is  present, 
and  the  sample  of  sulphite  should  be  rejected. 


drachms  of  the  sodium  sulphite  to  be  tested  in  a  glass  flask ; 
add  six  fluid  drachms  of  water,  and  heat  gently  so  as  to 
cause  the  salt  to  dissolve.  Allow  the  solution  to  cool  down 
to  about  85^  Centigrade,  and  add  a  mixture  of  one  fluid 
drachm  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  two  fluid  drachms 
of  water.  The  slightest  effervescence,  or  the  formation  of 
minute  bubbles  of  gas  on  the  sides  of  the  flask,  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  carbonate  in  the  sulphite. 


Judging  from  personal  observation  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  West  of  England,  we  should  imagine  that  the 
Great  Western,  Paddingtoo,  and  Exeter  Express,  known  as 
«The  Flyiog  Dutchman,"  can  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  **  most  photographed  "  train  on  the  metals.  In  nearly 
every  town  borderiog  on  the  line  we  found  that  one  at  least 
of  the  local  photographers  had  seized  an  opportunity,  as  the 
train  flew  by,  to  secure  a  likeness,  which  for  once  is  none  the 
worse,  but  rather  the  better,  for  being  a  ** fleeting"  one. 


There  is  necessarily  a  sameness,  however,  about  the  series. 
An  express  engine  has  not  the  manifold  facility  of  pose 
possessed  by  a  **  professional  beauty  "  or  a  famous  actress  ; 
and  its  expression,  whether  it  be  going  at  fifty-eight  or  fifty- 
nine  miles  an  hour,  is  grimly  the  same.  The  only  relief,  in 
fact,  to  the  similarity  of  the  photographs  is  furnishe(l  bj 
the  change  of  background  ancL  the  varied  positions  of  the 
stoker  and  driver. 


In  an  amateur  performance  of  **  Macbeth,"  in  the  amall 
town  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  it  is  reported  that  a  local 
photographer  played  the  part  of  the  wicked  Thane.  He 
commenced  the  famous  soliloquy  in  Act  If.  thualy  :— 

"  Is  this  a '  Daguerre '  which  I  see  before  me, 
Within  my  reach  f    Come,  let  me  gaae  at  thee ! 
I  see  thee  now ;  and  now  1  see  thee  not. 
What  art  thou,  then,  a  thing  impalpable, 
A  changing  vision,  or  a  fitlae  creation 
Proceeding  from  my  heat-oppreesed  brain  P  *' 

MxtUa  point,  however,  the  stage-manager  Bummarilj 

interrened. 


Now  ai  to  the  exact  method  of  teiting.    Firati  put  four 


**  When  I  uaed  ooUodion  in  the  house  on  Saturday  after* 
noon  last^  there  was  quite  a  commotion,  windows  being 
thrown  open,  and  suffocation  talked  of,"  Bays  an  amateur ; 
but  he  tells  us  that  in  the  old  time,  when  he  worked 
with  ether  nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  no  remarks  were 
made.  Here  is  a  toucJi  of  nature ;  but  the  home  photo- 
grapher has  now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is 
not  quite  such  a  nuisance  as  he  was  a  few  years  back. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  was  among  at  the  ladies  who  braved  the 
tropical  heat  of  a  Lond  on  photographic  studio  last  week, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  preoautiona  taken,  was  so  overcome  by 
the  temperature  as  to  show  aigna  of  collapse.  But  she 
insisted  on  completing  the  sitting,  assuring  the  artist  that 
she  would  "  soon  be  all  right  if  he  would  only  sprinkle  a 
little  eau'de-coUodum  over  her  handkerchief.'' 


Photogri^hy  acta  aometimei  as  a  check  to  the  imagina* 
tion.    The  reaideoce  of  Prinoe  BiBmarok  at  Friedriohnruho 
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has  long  been  au  object  of  curiosity  to  the  outside  public, 
very  few  persons  bayiog  seen  little  more  than  the  chimney 
pots  of  the  house  owing  to  the  high  red- bricked  wall  which 
surrounds  it.  Bf  permission  of  the  Chancellor,  a  Hamburg 
photographer  has  been  allowed  to  photograph  the  interior 
and  exterior,  and  sixteen  plates  have  been  taken.  Every- 
one, however,  who  has  seen  the  pictures  has  been  dis- 
appointed, 8L%  the  supposed  sumptuous  mansion  turns  out 
to  be  an  ugly  whitewashed  building  with  low  windows 
without  the  least  approach  to  ornamentation  from  top  to 
bottom. 


patent  ^nttlixQtmt. 


Applioations  for  Iietters  Patent. 

9612.  Alfred  Gboroe  Brookes,  55f  Chancery  Lane,  Middlesex, 
Fellow  of  the~lD8titute  of  Patent  Agents,  for  *'  Improvements 
in  the  method  employed  in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for 
printing  or  etching  by  the  aid  of  photography."  A  com- 
munication to  him  from  abroad  by  Edward  Kunkler,  St.  Gall, 
Civil  Engineer,  and  Jacques  Brunner,  Kussnacht,  Zurich, 
photographer  and  art  printer,  both  in  Switzerland. — Dated 
l8t  July,  1884. 

9641.  BiOHARD  Chablbs  WrmcANN,  47,  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  Middlesex,  glass  and  china  merchant,  for  "  Self-acting 
and  self-Bupportiog  frames  for  fastening  photographs  to  glass. 
—Dated  Ist  Jaly,  1884. 

9792.  BoBB&T  BoTOU  Beard,  83,  Balaclava  Boad,  Bermondsey, 
London,  S.E.,  Engineer,  for  **  The  propelling  and  repelling 
and  self-centering  of  photo  transparenoes  and  views." — Dated 
6th  July,  1884. 

SpeoifloatioiiB  Published  during  the  Week. 
4144.  William  Blair  AimERSON,  26,  Union  Terrace,  Aberdeen, 
in  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Photographer,  for  "  Im- 
provements in  colouring  photographic  prints. — Frovisionui 
only. 

I  take  unmounted  print  (which  has  been  previously  toned, 
fixed,  and  washed  in  the  usual  manner),  mount  it  on  plate  of 
opal  glass  or  other  prepared  surface.  After  pressing  out  aU  air- 
h«lls  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  Thereafter,  the  plate  is  heated,  and 
bees'-waz,  paraffin,  naphtha,  or  other  subsbuice  applied  till  the 
print  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  superfluous  wax  or  other 
substance  is  then  wiped  off  with  a  cloth,  and  when  cool,  the 
print  is  gently  polished  with  silk  handkerchief  or  oilier  suiti^le 
soft  material,  when  it  is  ready  for  being  coloured  or  painted  in 
monochrome,  which  is  done  by  the  application  of  ou  colours, 
according  to  the  effect  desired. 

-  What!  claim  is : — ^The  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  take 
an  unmounted  print  (which  has  been  previously  toned  and  fixed 
in  the  usual  manner),  and  to  mount  it  on  a  plate  of  opal  glass 
or  other  suitable  or  prepared  surface,  and  after  pressing  out  all 
air-bells  and  allowing  the  same  to  dry,  to  heat  the  plate  and 
apply  bees' -wax,  paraffin,  naphtha,  or  other  substance,  until  the 
priat  is  perfectly  transparent.  Then  to  wipe  off  the  superfluous 
wax  or  other  substance  ;  and  when  cool  and  gently  poHshed,  to 
colour  according  to  the  effect  desired,  by  the  appUcation  of  oil 
colours. 

5681.  WiLLiAic  Bobbbt  Lakb,  of  the  firm  of  Haseltine,  Lake, 
and  Co.,  patent  agents,  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 
''Improvements  in  and   relating   to    colour-printing,    also 
partly  applicable  for  producing  coloured  photographs  and  for 
similar  purposes."    A  communication  to  me  ^m  abroad  by 
Auguste  Bisson,  of  Paris,  France,  H^ographic  Engraver. 
This  invention  relates  to  ccdour-printixig,  but  ib  tSao  applica- 
ble for  producing     coloured    photograpfas  and     for    similar 
purposes.     The  said  invention  comprises  an  improved  method 
or  process  which  is  applicable  to  aU  kinds  of  photographic  or 
other  pictures,  amongst  which  I  will  particularly  mention  the 
proofs  obtained  by  means  of  carbon  or  salts  of  silver,  such  as 
those  obtained  by  ph^toglyptic  or  phototype  processes  ;  these 
pictures  may  be  portraits,  reproductions  of  natural  objects^  or 
pictures  of  any  other  suitable  description.    The  said  method  or 
pnwoflB  consists  esaentiAlJIy  in  piintiDg,  impresBbgy  or  applying, 


in  the  special  manner  hereinafter  described,  the  necessary  colours 
either  directly  upon  one  or  the  other  face  of  the  gelatine  film, 
beating  the  carbon  proof  or  the  photoglyptic  proof,  or  upon  a 
proof  obtained  upon  a  translucid  support,  such  as  mica,  vege- 
table parchment,  dioptric  paper,  transparent  mineral  paper,  and 
paper  mounted  upon  doth  or  the  like,  to  which  substances  I 
impart  complete  transparency  by  means  of  an  operation  which  I 
carry  into  effect  either  before  or  after  the  production  of  the 
picture.  This  operation  consists  simply  in  immersing  the  paper 
or  other  substance  which  is  to  be  rendered  completely  transpa- 
rent in  a  bath  of  varmsh  composed  of  the  following  ingredients, 


VIZ.  :— 


Volatile  or  rectified  benzine 
jKesm       ...        ...        *•• 

Linseed  oil  


1000  grammes 
160 
10 


»> 


ti 


This  mixture  is  prepared  in  a  water-bath,  and  by  a  simple  agi* 
tation  which  ensures  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  materials. 

Idaim — 

First.  The  printing  or  impression  of  colours  upon  one  or  the 
other  face  either  of  the  transparent  gelatine  film,  of  proofs  ob- 
tained with  carbon  or  by  photoglyptic  engraving,  or  of  these 
proofs  transferred  upon  perfectly  transparent  supports,  or  o£ 
photographic  or  phototypic  proofs  obtained  upon  paper  or  other 
equally  transparent  supports. 

Second.  The  method  of  treating  in  a  cold  bath  formed  of 
rectified  benzine,  resin,  and  linseed  oil,  various  partially  trans- 
parent supports,  such  as  vegetable,  dioptric,  or  mineral  paper,  or 
vegetable  parchment,  in  order  to  give  to  such  supports  a  com- 
plete transparency. 

Third.  The  me&od  of  successive  printings  or  impressions  by 
fiat  tints  of  the  different  colours  to  be  obtained,  by  means  of 
thin  patterns  made  of  opaque  substance,  such  as  metal,  card- 
board, or  the  like,  which  have  been  previously  cut  out  to  the 
exact  outlines  taken  from  a  photog^ph  of  the  picture,  of  the 
different  shades  to  be  produced,  and  which  are  applied  upon  a 
lithographic  stone  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  to  obtain 
parts  representing  the  exact  forms  of  the  tinted  parts,  and 
which  are  then  imprinted  successively  on  the  proofs  suitably 
registered  and  prepared  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

Fourth.,  The  modification  of  the  method  of  printing,  con- 
sisting in  operating  by  lumd,  when  only  a  few  reproductions 
are  required,  by  means  of  the  cut-out  patterns  above  indicated, 
which  facilitates  the  rapid  application,  by  fiat  tints  put  on  by 
means  of  a  brush,  of  the  different  colours  which  it  ia  desired 
to  obtun. 

Fifth.  The  method  of  mounting  the  coloured  prooti  obtained 
as  above  indicated,  upon  Bristol-board,  wood  panels,  or  doth, 
according  to  the  appearance  which  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the 
picture. 

7191.  Alfbed  Julius  Boult,  of  323,  High  Holbom,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Engineer,  for  **  Improvements  in  rings 
for  containing  portraits  or  the  like.'' — Dated  3rd  May,  1884. 
This  ring  is  first  opened  at  the  top  by  raising  the  part  under 
the  bezel  which  carries  the  stone  at  the  side  opposite,  then  the 
two  lateral  lids  are  opened,  or  they  open  by  themselves 
by  means  of  springs.  The  portraits,  figures,  or  the  like 
are  fixed  in  place  by  means  of  movable  frames  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  into  the  ring  or  taken  out  at  pleasure.  The  rings  are 
made  flat  or  half  round,  and  a  gold  plate  or  a  stone  is  placed 
upon  the  top  lid  as  may  be  desired.  The  lids  are  attached  by 
hmges  on  which  they  move.  To  close  them  the  two  at  the  sides 
are  retained  by  the  one  at  the  top.  To  this  end  the  latter  takes 
into  two  littie  spurs  or  claws  on  the  side  lids,  and  keeps  the 
same  in  place  when  closed.  These  rings  are  also  made  with  two 
portraits  only  ;  in  that  case  the  side  wings  are  dispensed  with, 
and  only  the  upper  lid  remains,  this  containing  one  portrait,  the 
other  being  placed  on  the  body  of  the  ling.  What  I  claim  is«- 
A  ring  for  containing  portraits,  figurei^  or  the  like,  as  described. 


SILVEB  PRINTS. 

BT  BDWABD  DUKUOBE.* 

The  paramount  importance  of  ensuring  pemumency  in  our  silver 
prints  has  induced  me  to  put  together  a  few  notes,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  interesting  paper  on  "  Fading  "  read  by  Bir.  John 
Spiller  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society.  It  will  be  well,  in 
the  first  place,  to  decide  upon  the  standard  we  are  to  set  up  as 

•  Read  befors  the  Fhotographio  Society  of  Great  Mtain. 
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to  penuaneDoy.  Will  a  picture  on  paper,  an  engraving  in  fatty 
ink,  e.ff.,  supply  it  ?  or  are  we  to  put  silver  prints  in  competition 
with  flint  or  wrought-iron,  expect  them  to  resist  boiling,  or  even 
soaking,  in  strong  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  without 
injury  ?  The  phrase  permanent  is  very  elastic,  and  at  best  is 
but  an  expression  used  to  indicate  durability,  not  by  any  means 
indestructibility  ;  but,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  a  silver 
print  will  remain  good  as  when  made  if  treated  as  most  pictures 
of  any  value  are  treated,  hung  on  the  wall  or  placed  in  the  port- 
folio, it  in  my  opinion  fulfils  all  the  requirements  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  of  it ;  what  more  do  we  seek  ?  Many 
silver  prints  produced  in  the  early  days  are  as  good  and  perfect 
now  as  they  were  then,  no  especial  care  having  been  taken  of 
them,  and  not  in  only  one  or  two  isolated  instances,  but  in  many. 
Kow  it  is  an  axiom  that  anytiiing  that  can  be  repeated  must  be 
subject  to  certain  rules,  or  the  reproduction  could  not  take 
place,  therefore  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  we  knew  the  pre- 
cise conditions  attending  the  manufacture  of  these  particular 
prints,  by  following  the  same  routine  exactly,  we  should  risk  no 
failure  nor  have  hiding  prints;  in  fact,  permanency  would  be 
assured. 

As  an  aid  to  permanence,  many  years  ago  Mr.  SpiUer  suggested 
the  use  of  ammonia  carbonate  in  the  hyposulphite  bath  as  assist- 
ing the  solution  of  the  unstable  silver  salts  formed  in  the  paper ; 
at  that  time  I  was  using  carbonate  oC  soda,  but  with  a  different 
intent.  I  had  been  complaining  of  the  reducing  action  of  the 
hyposulphite  solution  on  my  proofs  to  a  brother  photographer, 
who  attributed  it^  as  many  faults  were  attributed  in  those  days, 
to  acid  hypo.  If  this  was  the  case,  I  thought  the  addition  of  a 
little  alkali  might  remedy  it,  be  a  reasonable  precaution,  or,  at 
any  rate,  do  no  harm.  I  made  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
to  the  hyposulphite  bath,  with  a  dedded  improvement  in  the 
reeultfl,  for  which  I  substituted  the  ammonium-carbonate  after 
reading  Mr.  Spiller's  remarks  thereupon,  and  continued  its  use 
afterwards.  About  nine  years  ago  I  adopted  it  as  an  improve- 
ment at  Mr.  Bedford's  works,  and  after  using  up  a  hundred- 
weight or  so  of  the  ammonia-carbonate,  discontinued  it,  finding 
that  a  whitish  deposit  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  prints, 
which,  though  veiy  slight,  still  injured  their  appearance,  as  the 
light  fell  upion  them  at  certain  angles.  This  deposit  was  loosely 
attached,  a  rub  with  a  soft  rag  easily  removing  it,  but  the  trouble 
incurred  was  considered  to  more  tfajin  overbalance  the  advantages 
gained ;  the  use  of  ammonia  was  in  consequence  discontinued. 

We  will  now,  for  the  present^  leave  the  matter  of  permanency 
to  consider  of  what  in  reality  a  silver  print  consists  ;  a  definite 
understanding  on  this  point  is  veiy  material  to  any  argument 
that  may  result  thereupon.  To  get  an  idea  of  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sketch  out  the  process  of  silver  printing  ab  initiOf 
taking  the  paper  itself  for  a  starting  point.  Photographic  paper 
iSy  and  has  been  from  the  first,  almost  exclusively  supplied  from 
foreign  mills,  the  words  Rive  and  Saxe  being  almost  synonymous 
with  photographic  paper.  This,  the  foundation  of  our  prints, 
seems  now  somewhat  inferior  to  earlier  makes.  The  inferiority 
is  not  in  appearance  or  texture,  but  in  the  increased  difficulty  of 
causing  it  when  sensitized  to  retain  its  whiteness  without  extra- 
ordinary precautions,  that  were  unnecessary  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
an  hour  or  two  in  warm  weather  is  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
gain  a  decided  yellowness,  when  formerly,  under  similar  condi- 
tions^ the  colour  would  be  pure  and  white  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  to  suggest 
the  reason,  I  can  only  reoord  the  fact.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
portion  of  a  silver  print  that  is  actually  beyond  the  control  of 
the  photographer,  if  we  except  mettd  spots,  which  in  the  Saxe 
make  of  paper  seem  more  numerous  now  than  formerly  ;  these 
are,  however,  local  troubles,  and  have  no  effect  on  the  permanence 
of  the  print,  and  are  probably  due  to  particles  of  metal  abraded 
from  the  machinery  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  hot- 
pressing  afterwards,  or  rolling. 

Albumenizing  ia  the  next  process,  which  is  now  so  seldom 
done  by  photographers  that  it  is  practically  out  of  their  control, 
although  they  could  do  it,  if  they  so  willed ;  and  much  depends 
u^n  it.  Tlus  should  consist  of  pare  fresh  egg  albumen  mixed 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  some  chloride,  and  applied  to  the 
sorfaoe  of  the  paper,  sieundum  artem.  Ammonium-chloride  is, 
I  believe,  generally  preferred  as  giving  a  better  colour  than  other 
salts.  In  addition  to  this,  some  makers  add  other  substances  for 
the  puipoee  of  increasing  the  gloss,  or  to  improve  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  paper.  Citric  and  acetic  add  are  added,  more 
especially  during  warm  summer  weather.*  If  albumen  from 
blood  or  gelatine  is  used,  mixed  with  or  in  lieu  of  pure  ^eS  *1^^' 
men,  ifflp«if ect  resolts  Me  mgre  likely  to  occur,  the  proofiii  on 


such  paper  are  wanting  in  richness  and  evenness  of  colour,  acting 
themselves  as  a  caution  against  the  use  of  that  particular  sample 
of  paper.  Stale  albumen  is  well  known  to  give  a  higher  gloss, 
but  its  ofiensive  smell  and  doubtful  qualities,  as  a  rule,  cause  such 
paper  to  be  rejected  ;  prints  upon  it  have,  however,  been  found 
to  remain  bright  and  pure,  as  with  fresh  albumen,  and  to  show 
no  signs  after  the  lapse  of  years,  dther  of  fading  or  yellowness. 
The  paper,  being  albumenized  and  dried,  is  now  floated  on  a  bath 
of  silver  nitrate,  of  a  strength  of  between  60  and  70  grains  per 
ounce.  The  strength  is,  however,  somewhat  r^ulated  by  the 
amount  of  salt  in  the  albumen,  care  being  taken  to  have  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  silver  salt  A  laige  amount  of  uncombined 
silver  nitrate  facilitates  both  printing  and  toning.  The  prints 
are  richer  in  colour,  and  tone  more  readily,  and,  to  my  thinking, 
if  strong  baths  are  used,  are  more  permanent. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  dried  and  exposed  to  the  light 
under  a  negative  to  naake  the  podtive  print.  The  resulting 
action  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  somewhat  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  not  less  important  on  that  account.  A  number 
of  complex  changes  undoubtedly  take  place,  and,  according  to 
various  careful  experimenters,  the  prindpal  change  is  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  is^reduced  to  the  form  of  a  subsalt  and  a  red 
substance,  which  is  left  on  decomposing  the  subsalt  bjp  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  in  the  act  of  fixing.  This  is  the  theory  set  forth 
in  '*  Hardwioh's  Chemistry.*'  It  is,  however,  somewhat  incom* 
plete^  and  will  not  account  for  the  varying  results  continually 
brought  before  us  ;  therefore,  again  adverting  to  the  axiom  that 
anything  to  be  repeated  must  be  subject  to  some  definite  rule, 
we  undoubtedly  r^qnire  further  knowledge  of  this  particular  part 
of  the  process*  What,  for  instance,  \a  the  *'  red  substance " 
that  forms  an  important  part  of  the  photographic  image  ?  When 
silver  nitrate  is  applied  to  organic  matter,  darkening  of  the  sub- 
stance takes  place,  not  only  in  the  light,  but  in  the  dark,  the 
silver  bdng  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  light  greatly  accelerat- 
ing the  change,  which  bears  some  rdation  io  the  intensity  of  the 
light  acting  on  it.  Suppose,  in  addition  to  the  subsalt  theory 
already  advanced,  that  the  diver  became  reduced  partly  to  a 
metallic  state,  and  partly  to  a  state  of  oxide,  nitric  add  being 
liberated.  Many  years  ago  M.  Deville  found  that  by  acting  on 
silver  nitrate  with  chlorine,  dry  nitric  add  was  formed.  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  f^  nitric  add  being  liberated  by 
the  reduction  of  the  silver  nitrate  to  a  metallic  state^  which,  in 
its  turn,  \b  partly  deoxidized  by  the  light,  the  oxygen  attacking 
the  reiluced  silver,  nitrous  acid  escaping  and  acting  on  the 
organic  matter  with  which  it  ii  in  such  intimate  contact  that 
xanthoprotdo  add  results,  which  we  know  is  of  a  deep  ydlow 
colour,  and  darkened  by  alkalies  ?  This  may  form  the  bans  of 
the  ^*  red  substance  "  to  which  Hardwich  refers. 

The  preservalave  effects  of  a  carbonated  paper  on  sendtiaed 
paper  is  well  known,  and  the  effect  is  especially  noticeable  when 
plaeed  in  the  printing-frames  at  the  back  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  senddve  paper  during  the  operation  of  printing.  Its 
preservative  qualities  are  attributed  to  this  power  of  neutralizing 
any  liberated  add.  In  connection  with  this,  I  may  remark  that 
addition  of  a  condderable  quantity  of  nitric  add  to  the  silver 
bat^  somewhat  expedites  the  printing,  and  that  the  ready-send* 
tized,  and  some  samples  of  unsendtized  paper,  contain  a  very 
large  amount  of  free  add.  The  result  tends,  in  all  instanoes,  to 
more  rapid  impresdons.  The  silver  print  seems  to  principally 
consist  of  coloured  organic  matter,  oxide  of  and  metallic  silver, 
previous  to  toning,  which  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  a  silver 
print  consists  of  two  entirely  distinct  imagee  :  one  an  oryanie,  and 
the  other  of  a  metallie  nature,  and  that  these  images  exist  in  vary- 
ing proportions  one  to  the  other,  and  may  be  produced  at  will, 
depending  almost  entirdy  on  the  force  and  continuance  of  the 
light  used  in  their  production.  With  a  weak  light  and  short 
exposures,  the  image  will  be  prindpally  organic ;  with  a  long- 
continued  and  powerful  light,  metallic.  This  quality  of  the 
image  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  stumbling  bl^k  over  which 
we  have  so  long  oontinued  to  trip,  and  will  explain  the  varying 
amount  of  permanence  in  proofs  prepared  in  a  seemingly  identi- 
cal manner.  The  organic  image  is,  I  believe,  the  image  that 
fades,  and  this  idea  is  supported  hj  a  variety  of  evidence.  For 
instance,  the  lasting  qualities  of  prints  from  delicate  and  thin 
negatives  that  are  printed  in  a  very  subdued  li^^t  to  get  the 
best  impressions  are  allowed,  on  all  ddes,  to  be  less  permanent 
than  stronger  impresdons.  For  my  own  part,  notwithstandinc 
thdr  attractiveness,  I  believe  they  are  the  most  unstable  of  idl 
photographs,  and  that  sudi  prints,  without  any  doubt,  no  matter 
how  canlolly  prepared,  have  but  a  short  existenoe-^ten  yean  at 
the  yvcj  outside,  and  frequently  one  or  two.   On  the  other  hiod 
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a  strong  metallic  image— that  is,  one  printed  in  a  good  light  from 
a  fairly  dense  negative,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  quite  per- 
manent, if  prepared  with  reasonable  oare.  This  theory  of  the 
quality  of  the  nlver  print  is  not,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  an  upsetting 
theory,  but  merely  an  additional  one.  The  ultimate  forms  that 
the  varied  and  complex  changes  that  take  place  lead  up  to,  is  the 
production  of  a  metallic  and  an  organic  image  intimately  com- 
bined, which,  although  having  different  proportions  one  to  the 
other,  cannot  exist  entirely  separate. 

The  next  stage  in  the  production  of  a  silver  print  is  the  toning. 
The  substitution  theory  is  the  one  generally  accepted — that  is, 
the  silver  chloride  ib  abstracted  from  the  image,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  gold ;  the  double  chloride  of'  gold  and  sodium  or 
calcium  becoming,  by  enterchange  of  elements,  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  silver  and  sodium  or  calcium,  according  to  the  salt  used. 
If  these  reactions  take  place  the  abstracted  silver  should  be  found 
in  the  exhausted  gold  bath.    May  I  ask  if  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily determined  by  actual  experiments  ?    I  have  heard  this 
query  put  before,  but  have  not  heaid  the  reply.    Supposing, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  action  takes  place,  and  instead  of 
the  abstraction  of  silver  from  the  image,  each  particle  of  metal 
becomes  coated  with  gold,  electro-plated,  as  it  were,  then  an  ex- 
planation is  offered  of  the  somewhat  obscure  changes  that  take 
place  in  this  part  of  the  process.    An  organic  image  would  be 
obviously  incapable  of  attracting  deposit  of  gold,  otherwise  of 
being  toned,  and  the  attempt  to  mike  it  would  result  in  t^ 
partuJ  or  entire  destruction  of  the  image.    Adopting  this  theory, 
it  is  easily  understood  why  a  print  from  a  weak  thin  negative  can 
never  be  made  of  a  rich  deep  colour,  the  small  amount  of  metallic 
image  with  which  it  is  combined  being  too  little  to  attract  suffi- 
cient gold,  before  tiie  bleaching  effects  of  the  toning  bath  upon 
the  organic  image  has  partially  obliterated  the  impression.    If 
the  image  is  strong  and  lich,  printed  from  a  fairly  dense  bright 
negative,  the  toning  can  be  carried  much  further  without  this 
destructive  effect  taking  place.    By  continuing  its  action  ihe 
colour  gradually  loses  its  richness,  but  the  image  will  not  be  des- 
troyed in  any  reasonable  length  of  time.    The  effect  is,  however, 
precisely  the  same.    The  destruction  of  the  organic  image  takes 
place  more  or  less  according  to  the  depth  of  the  impression  ;  but 
there  is  sufficient  of  the  metallic  image  present  to  prevent  the 
dual  image  being  altogether  effaced.    The  organic  portion  acts 
throughout  as  a  coloured  medium,  to  which  most  silver  prints 
owe  their  warmth  and  richness,  and  the  metallic  part,  to  which 
they  owe  their  permanency.    We  find  by  actual  practice  there 
is  no  necessity  whatever  to  carry  the  toning  process  past  a  certain 
stage  to  ensure  permanency.    Even  by  stopping  short  of  the  most 
perfect  effect  with  regard  to  permanenei/,  we  get  an  impression 
that  will  be  sufficiently  durable,  so  that  there  is  considerable 
licence  in  the  matter  of  colour,  without  incurring  any  particular 
danger.    I  think  the  very  highest  point  to  which  toning  can  be 
carried  with  advantage  is  to  stop  it  just  before  any  reduction  of 
the  organic  image  ta^es  place,  known  by  the  disappearance  of 
half  tones  ;  to  carry  it  fiuther  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  richnesa  and 
quality. 

The  desired  colour  being  obtained,  we  come  to  the  last 
chemical  process  the  prints  have  to  undergo— that  is,  fixing.  To 
effect  this^  we  immerse  the  prints,  well  washed  from  the  gold 
bath,  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  thioeulphite,  as  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  correctly  called.  Much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  impoitance  of  using  freshly  made  solutions,  and  continuing 
the  action  sufficiently  long  to  dissolve  all  that  is  soluble  in  the 
hyposulphite  solutions  from  the  paper.  The  time  required 
varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  kind  of  paper — about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes  usually  suffices.  Ko 
exact  time  can  be  stated,  a  veiy  thickly  albumenized  paper 
requiring  longer  than  samples  thinlv  albumenized.  The  print 
should  look  clear  when  held  up  to  the  light,  showing  the  more 
opat^ue  salts  are  removed.  This  part  of  ike  process,  in  my 
opinion,  with  a  print  rightly  prepared  in  other  respects,  deter- 
mines if  it  shall  yellow  and  spoU,  or  remain  bright  and  perma- 
nent. When  the  hyposulphite  has  effected  its  purpose  and 
dissolved  all  those  compounds  we  know,  by  experience,  lead  to 
after  trouble,  the  proof  must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 
.  The  results,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  are  permanent  impressions, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  thia  va  the  result  at  which  we  wish  to 
arrive. 

WHAT  TO  MAKE  FOR  ONE'S  ALBUM. 

Thebe  are  bo  many  pleasant  and  promising  fields,  and  each  one 
is,  perhftpe^  in  sum  a  position,  that  he  ts  tempted  to  enter  upon 


some  comer  of  it.  In  making  a  selection,  he  should  first  consider 
his  opportunities.  What  places  are  most  easily  and  most  gener- 
ally accessible  to  liim  ?  He  should  next  consider  his  time.  If 
time  permit,  inclination  call,  and  opportunities  present,  then  he 
may  enter  a  field  with  a  view  to  success.  For  a  busy  man  who 
has  only  mornings  and  evenings  at  his  disposal,  and  a  long 
summer  vacation  for  uninterupted  woik,  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  portraiture.  His  progress  would  be  so  slow,  and  his 
opportunities  so  few,  that  lus  time  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
wasted.  Such  a  person  will  usually  find  landscape  werk  by  far 
the  most  profitable,  and  a  summer  vacation  will  bring  a  harvest 
of  good  things. 

Having  selected  a  line  on  which  the  greatest  attention  is  to  be 
devoted,  somethmg  more  is  necessary.  If  the  pictures  are  to 
have  a  connection  and  to  illustrate  a  subject  in  the  city,  for  ex- 
ample, the  landscape  photographer  will  find  that  series  of  sub- 
jects will  give  zest  to  his  work,  and  possess  considerable 
value. 

A  gentleman  in  Brooklyn  and  another  in  New  York  have  made 
views  of  the  exteriors  of  the  leading  churches.  Another  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  interiors  as  well  as  the  exteriors,  and  in 
this  way  formed  a  g^lery  of  pictures  which  vriU  become  more 
and  more  interesting  and  valuable  as  time  passes.  A  series  of 
views  of  remarkable  houses  and  buildings  of  a  city  would  be  a 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  possessor.  These  would 
have  artistio  as  well  as  historic  value. 

To  the  artist  the  picturesque  points  of  a  great  city  appeal 
strongly.  In  order,  however,  to  make  a  very  complete  collection  of 
such  photographs,  the  artist  should  have  some  one  to  accompany 
him,  otherwise  he  may  find  himself  hampered  by  a  crowd  of  the 
curious,  which  will  be  annoying,  to  say  the  least  When  one 
has  an  instantaneous  apparatus  this  annoyance  is,  of  course, 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  he  is  comparatively  independent  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  omnipresent  small  boy  and  loafer.  With 
such  an  apparatus,  street  scenes,  celebrations,  and  moving  yesaels 
offer  few  difficidties.  The  possessor  will  easily  make  a  collection 
unique  in  its  way.  In  a  city  like  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  a  moat 
picturesque  series  of  pictures  can  be  made  along  the  wharves 
and  among  the  yessels ;  and  with  a  little  diplomacy  a  great  many 
favours  and  much  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the  long- 
shoremen and  sailors  in  getting  into  favourable  positions  and 
finding  suitable  subjects. 

The  amateur  photographer  in  the  counti^  will  find  the  illas- 
tration  of  his  town  a  work  well  worth  all  his  energy.  Morning 
and  evening,  winter  and  summer,  all  bring  phases  which  the 
camera  can  render  with  peculiar  advantage.  If  leisure  enables 
him  to  take  portraits,  he  can  easily  increase  his  collection  by 
taking  the  more  noted  characters ;  ard  these,  if  introduced  as 
figures  into  characteristic  surroundings,  will  make  a  history  of 
the  most  interesting  description.  Manners  and  customs  can  be 
illustrated,  and  picnics,  weddings,  and  pubHo  gatherings  made 
the  subject  of  photographs. 

The  traveller  has  an  opportunity  to  include  in  his  album  a 
great  diversity,  while  at  the  same  time  a  single  purpose  gives 
unity  to  his  woik. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city  has  for  some  time  past  been  illus- 
trating ins  journies  by  photographs  taken  along  the  way.  The 
engines  which  drew  his  trains,  the  hotels  at  which  he  stopped, 
views  from  windows,  characteristic  scenery  along  the  way,  the 
steamers,  the  landings,  and  in  many  cases  groups  of  people,  have 
all  been  worked  up  into  efifective  pictures,  wluch  adorn  his 
albums.  Summer  journeys  which,  previous  to  his  adoption  of 
photography,  were  mere  idle  rambles,  are  now  undertaken  with 
a  purpose,  and  new  reason  is  added  to  each  summer  vacation, 
and  he  brings  home  with  him  a  record  oi  lus  tours  intelligible  to 
every  chance  visitor. 

To  many  enthusiasts  in  photography  such  organiaation  and 
systematic  labour  m^  seem  useless.  Their  own  interest  and 
eagerness  seem  a  sumcient  reason  for  anything  they  may  do. 
The  pleasure  of  taking  a  negative,  seeing  it  developed,  and 
printing  from  it  afterwards,  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  reward. 
This  is  true  for  a  time ;  but  they  will  find  that  as  months  and 
years  pass  by,  unless  some  plan  is  adopted  which  they  are  aaxioiu 
to  carry  out,  their  interest  will  flag  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
they  will  perhaps  8ee,when  it  is  too  late,that  had  they  commenced 
in  a  different  way  they  would  still  be  obtaining  as  mnoh  enjoy- 
ment from  their  work  as  when  they  first  commenced. — JbUhim^t 
Fhotogrophie  BuUetw, 
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COMMERCIAL  FABRICS  SUITABLE  FOR  DARK-ROOM 

ILLUMINATION. 

BT  J.  R.  8AWYBE.* 

Thk  tone  of  Mr.  Debenham's  paper,  and  the  warmth  of  some  of 
the  obseryationB  that  it  elicited  at  its  close,  brought  to  my  mind 
some  remarks  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bird,  at  the  meeting  on 
March  28th,  and  which  I  will  venture  to  quote.  Mr.  Bird  said : 
— "  The  great  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  evidence  and 
the  experienoe  of  skilled  observers  indicates  that  something  is 
wrong  somewhere.  May  it  not  happen  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  effects  of  the  spectrum  is  not  so  exact  as  it  might 
be  ?  When  some  observers  are  convinced  that  a  light  modified 
with  yellow  paper  aod  a  green  glass  will  give  the  maximum  of 
luminosity  and  the  minimum  of  chemical  action,  it  is  bewildering 
to  be  assured  that  spectrum  analysis  demonstrates  the  contrary. 
Further  inquiry  is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  subject."  Exactly 
so ;  further  inquiry  is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  subject ;  but 
permit  me  to  ask  is  there  any  reason  why  this  inquiry  should 
not  be  carried  on  in  a  friendly  spirit— why  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  any  personal  feeling  imported  into  this  question, 
or  any  question  that  may  come  before  the  Society ;  is  it  not 
possible  to  discuss  this  matter  without  ranging  ourselves  into 
two  hostile  camps,  the  one  taking  ruby  red  as  their  ensign,  the 
other  orange  ?  In  my  contribution  to  this  matter  I  mean  to  be 
entirely  practical.  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  I  shall  lay  before  you,  with  a  view  of 
enabling  you  to  pronounce  upon  certain  fabrics,  readily  procur- 
able, a  verdict  as  to  their  suitability  in  all  respects  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  photographer's  work-room.  I  wish  to  steer  entirely 
dear  of  all  the  subjects  that  excite  so  much  feeling.  Spectral 
analysis,  coloured  glasses,  whether  stained  red,  flashed,  canary, 
green,  are  all  out  of  my  province  ;  the  materials  I  shall  recom- 
mend are  easily  procurable,  easily  adaptable,  and  in  my  experi- 
ence as  a  commercial  dry-plate  maker,  answer  the  purpose  most 
thoroughly. 

But,  first  of  all,  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  hurtful 
effect  of  red  light  upon  the  eyes ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
persons  who  urge  this  argument  imagine  that  those  who  make, 
and  those  who  use  dry  plates,  did  nothing  but  stare  at  their  red 
light ;  but  in  all  well-arranged  works  the  eyes  of  the  workers  are 
not  directed  to  the  light,  but  to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The 
light,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  arranged  to  illuminate  the 
work,  and  shielded  from  the  eyes.  When  you  read  a  book  or 
write  a  letter,  your  eyes  are  directed  to  your  book  or  paper,  not 
to  the  light,  and  the  working  of  dry  plates  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

As  to  the  real  cause  of  the  evil,  Mr.  Bird,  I  think,  hit  the 
matter  exactly,  when  he  said :— '*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sadden  transition  from  dark  to  light  is  extremely  trying  to  the 
eves."  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  we 
shall  soon  see  how  this  is.  The  iris  is  the  thin  membranous 
coating,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  seen  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  This 
pupil  varies  in  size  according  to  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  iris  admitting  more  or  less  light  into  the  interior  of  the 
eyeball,  and  the  diameter  of  .the  pupil  is  so  varied  from  about  ^ 
to  ^  of  an  inch.  Now  these  muscular  fibres,  known  as  ciliary 
masdes,  are  brought  into  play  by  the  amount  of  light  presented 
to  the  eye ;  the  stronger  the  light  the  more  they  contract  the 
pupil,  and  the  weaker  the  light  the  greater  is  the  dilation  of  the 
pipil.  But  these  muscles  come  into  play  comparatively  slowly  ; 
if  you  go  from  bright  sunlight  into  an  obscured  apartment^  you 
can  at  first  see  but  little ;  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  muscles 
effect  the  dilation  of  the  pupil,  and  you  are  enabled  to  see  more 
or  less  perfectly ;  on  the  contrary,  you  go  from  an  obscured 
chamber  to  brilliant  sunlight,  and  you  are  pained  and  dazzled  by 
the  glare  of  light,  but  in  a  short  time  the  ciliary  muscles  have 
succeeded  in  contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and,  allowing  no 
more  light  to  enter  than  is  requisite,  vision  becomes  normal. 

But  here  comes  the  moral  of  the  story  :  the  ciliary  muscles 
act  tlowly,  and  sudden  transitions  from  obscurity  to  bright  light 
are  hurtful ;  the  sudden  access  of  light  strains  the  muscles  in 
the  effort  to  rapidly  close  the  pupil  ;  the  remedy,  of  course,  is  to 
avoid  sudden  transitions ;  if  necessary,  to  wear  a  veil,  or  enclose 
the  eyes  in  protectors  of  gauze  wire  and  coloured  glass  of  the 
proper  tint  when  leaving  the  dark  room. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  this  Society  upon 
"Photography  in  Relation  to  Colour."  It  will  probably  be 
within  tha  recollection  of  those  who  heard  that  paper,  and  of 
those  who  afterwards  read  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
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Sodety,  that  of  all  the  coloured  bands  I  exhibited  on  the  screen 
— which  I  have  again  placed  before  you — the  yellow  gave  a 
greater  sensation  of  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  while  its  photographic 
effect  on  a  bromo-iodused  gelatine  plate  was  much  less  thui  any 
of  the  other  colours.  This  fact,  to  my  mind,  showed  the  direc- 
tion in  which  experiment  should  be  made,  for,  other  things 
being  equal,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  red  light,  then  so 
common  for  laboratory  illumination,  was  j9^r  ae  more  trying  to 
the  eyes  than  a  yellow  light.  The  next  step  was  to  discover 
a  material  easily  obtainable;  which  could  be  purchased  com- 
mercially, either  of  the  right  tint,  or  capable  of  being  made  of 
the  most  suitable  tint.  After  some  search,  I  have  found  a  fabric 
called  bookbinder's  cloth,  no  doubt  procurable  in  many  places. 
My  samples  were  procured  at  Messrs.  Berry  and  Roberts',  21, 
Bride  Street,  near  Ludgate  Circus.  This  fabric,  in  combination 
with  a  ydlow  paper,  procurable  wholesale  of  Messrs.  Spalding 
and  Hodge,  Drury  Lane,  and  retail  at  many  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic goods,  has  given  in  my  hands  a  diaphanous  screen  which, 
while  having  quite  sufficient  illuminating  power,  is  absolutely 
innocuous  to  the  most  sensitive  plate. 

To  eluddate  the  question  as  to  the  best  colour,  I  fitted  up  the 
lantern  which  I  now  place  before  you.  You  will  observe  that 
it  is  not  unlike  a  magic  lantern  ;  it  contains  a  paraffin  lamp, 
and  is  opaque  on  three  sides ;  it  has  a  double  bent  chimney, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  white  light  and  to  afford  ventilation. 
The  fourth  side  carries  two  glasses,  connected  by  a  hinge  of 
doth,  and  so  arranged  that  pieces  of  material  to  be  tested  can  be 
readily  placed  between  them.  When  this  apparatus  is  used  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  the  colour  or  combination  to  be  tested  placed 
between  the  glasses,  and  the  sensitive  plate  exposed  at  a  distance 
of  eighteen  inches  from  the  screen,  through  which  the  light  from 
the  lamp  must  pass  to  reach  the  plate. 

Before  going  further,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
chart  of  colours  and  combinations,  with  their  symbols.  The 
symbols^  nave  been  written  on  pieces  of  clear  glass,  the  size  of 
the  sensitive  plates,  in  bold  characters,  with  opaque  varnish. 
It  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  a  sensitive  plate  underneath  the 
characters  will  have  been  shielded  by  them  from  the  light,  whilst 
all  the  rest  of  the  plate  will  have  been  exposed  to  its  full  power. 
Thus  we  shall  find  that  the  characters  should  come  out  dear, 
even  though  the  rest  of  the  plate  has  been  fogged  by  the  action 
of  the  coloured  light. 

THE  CHART. 
Ooloars  and  Combinations.  Symbols. 

Ruby  Fabric        R.  p. 

Orange    „  0.  F. 

I eiiow    ,,  ...         ...         ...         ,,,  Y.  F. 

Ruby  and  Yellow  Fabric  R.  Y.  F. 

Orange  and  Yellow    „  O.  Y.  F. 

Ruby  and  Orange      „  R.  o.  F. 

Yellow  Fabric,  treated  with  Aurine    ...  Au.  Y  F. 

White  Paper  „        „        „  ...  Au.  P. 

The  above  two  in  combination  ...         i^^^'F'  « 

t     and  Au.  P. 

Ditto,  but  with  two  sheets  of  the  paper         |  ^^J  Au  P 

I  made  also  many  experiments  with  green  fabrics  of  various 
shades,  but  I  found  a  tremendous  loss  of  light  without  the 
slightest  corresponding  advantage,  and  as  I  have  no  wish  to 
overload  my  paper  with  useless  material,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  omit  all  reference  to  them,  and  only  to  bring  before  you  those 
experiments  which  tend  to  practical  usefulness. 

I  must  now  ask  to  have  the  light  lowered,  that  I  may  pass 
before  the  paraffin  lamp  in  my  lantern  the  various  colours  and 
combinations  that  I  have  to  bring  before  you. 

I  place  between  the  glasses  with  which  my  lantern  is  fumiahed 
a  single  piece  of  the  ruby  fabric,  and  also  exhibit  the  sensitive 
dry  plate  that  has  been  exposed  five  minutes  to  the  light  passing 
through  this  ruby  fabric,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from 
the  coloured  screen.  Upon  the  sensitive  plate  was  imposed  a 
piece  of  clear  glass  bearing  the  letter  "  it,"  in  thick  opaque  pig- 
ments ;  the  portion  of  the  plate  under  the  letter  has  consequenUy 
been  shielded  from  the  light,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  plate  has  had 
the  light  full  upon  it  for  the  five  minutes.  All  the  plates  I  shall 
show  you  have  been  fully  developed  for  four  minutes  with  a  maxi- 
mum dose  of  alkali.  You  will  see  that  the  R  comes  out  clear  on  a 
decidedly  dense  ground,  showing  that  one  thickness  of  ruby  lets 
through  a  great  deal  of  actinic  light.  I  now  place  a  piece  of  the 
orange  fabric  in  the  lantern,  and  show  you  the  result ;  you  will 
notice  that  the  orange  has  been  even  less  efficient  than  the 
ruby. 
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Now  we  paBB  on  to  the  yellow  iabrio  :  you  will  notice  how 
mueh  brighter  tiie  light  appean^that  is,  tiiere  is  much  greater 
illuminating  power ;  yet  the  action  upon  the  sentitive  plate  ia 
actually  lest  than  with  either  the  orange  or  ruby. 

We  will  now  put  into  the  lantern  combinations  of  these 
colours.  We  will  take  first,  ruby  and  orange ;  the  result  is  still 
a  considerable  veiling  of  the  plate.  Yellow  and  orange  give  less 
veil  than  ruby  and  orange.  Ruby  yellow  give  less  veil  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  due  no  doubt  to  the  protective  power  of 
the  yellow. 

It  being  quite  clear  that  yellow  gives  more  iUumination,  and 
has  at  at  any  rate  as  great  a  protective  iofluence  on  the  plate  as 
either  red  or  orange,  I  decided  upon  adopting  yellow  as  my 
standard  colour,  and  my  experiments  were  then  directed  to 
finding  materials  most  suitable  for  a  coloured  screen,  whether 
fabric  or  paper,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  I  took  some  thin 
dose  texture  white  paper  and  coated  it  on  both  sides  with  a 
solution  of  aurine  in  varnish :  dry  plate  negative  vamisb, 
1  ounce,  aurine,  1  dram.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
paper  bDth  tough  and  transparent.  I  also  coated  the  yellow 
fabric  with  the  same  solution,  and  the  results  I  will  now  place 
before  you.  The  first  is  a  thickness  of  aurined  paper ;  this 
shows  the  veil  considerably.  I  now  put  in  a  piece  of  the  yellow 
fabric  treated  with  aurine  ;  the  veil  is  still  there  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  much  less  than  with  the  yellow  fabric  minus  the  aurine, 
the  illuminating  power  being  about  the  same.  On  placing  the 
aurine  paper  and  fabric  together  we  get  a  screen  Uiat  gives  a 
good  illumination  and  affects  the  plate  very  little  ;  as  a  matter 
of  practical  experience,  this  screen  is  perfectly  safe  either  for 
the  making  or  the  development  of  sensitive  plates.  I  now  place 
in  the  lantern  one  piece  of  yellow  fabric  and  two  pieces  of 
aurined  paper  ;  this  gives  a  fair  amount  of  light,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  sensitive  plate  is  absolutely  fit/— no  trace  of  the  letter- 
ing can  be  made  out*  I  consider  this  last  combination  absolutely 
perfect^  either  for  daylight  or  artificial  light,  and  should  have  no 
fear  about  working  in  a  room  lighted  by  a  window  of  any  size  if 
covered  by  these  materials. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  ffreens,  I  tried  them  both  as 
fabrics  and  coated  glasses,  and  found  them  eminently  unsatis- 
factory. Whenever  a  green  can  be  got  to  have  but  little  in- 
fluence on  the  plate,  it  is  always  terribly  low  in  illuminating 
power.  I  have  brought  a  few  of  my  experiments  to  show  you, 
as  the  results  were  at  any  rate  unexpected  by  me.  I  have  here 
a  dark  green  fabric,  one  thickness ;  it  allows  very  few  iUumi- 
natiog  rays  to  pass,  yet  its  action  upon  the  plate  is  very  great. 
The  next  is  a  light  green — plenty  of  illumination,  and  the  action 
upon  the  plate  actually  less  than  with  the  dark  green.  Dark 
£^een  in  combination  with  orange  is  better,  but  a  lot  of  actinic 
light  still  passes.  Dark  green  with  yellow  is  a  slight  improve- 
ment on  the  former.  Light  green  and  orange  is  actually  better 
than  dark  green  and  orange. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  of  the  three  colours  experimented 
upon  —yellow,  red,  and  orange — yellow  has  most  illiiminating 

rwer,  combined  with  the  least  actinic  effect  upon  the  plate, 
find  for  practical  purposes  one  thickness  of  yellow  fabric 
with  one  piece  of  paper  treated  with  aurine  to  be  absolutely 
perfect,  to  give  a  light  comparatively  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
to  be  perfectly  innocuous  to  the  most  sensitive  plate.  For  day- 
light I  woald  advise  one  thickness  of  yellow  fabric  with  two 
thicknesses  of  aurine  paper  to  form  the  coveriog  for  a  window 
of  almost  any  size,  with  absolute  security. 

A  most  practical  and  convenient  way  of  arranging  these 
materials  for  the  window  of  a  photographic  laboratory  I  find  to 
be  as  follows : — Have  an  inner  frame  made  to  the  window,  let 
the  lower  third  have  another  frame,  which  can  be  open  to  admit 
white  light  when  necessary ;  cover  this  third  with  one  thick- 
ness of  vellow  fabric  and  two  thicknesses  of  aurine  paper.  Let 
the  middle  portion  have  one  thickness  of  each ;  let  the  top 
portion  have  one  thickness  of  fabric.  Now,  have  a  rolling 
blind,  made  of  American  cloth,  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame. 
In  taking  the  plates  from  the  packet,  placing  in  the  dark  slide, 
and  commencing  the  development,  use  only  the  light  of  the 
lower  third.  When  the  development  is  well  started  the  blind 
may  be  drawn  up  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and  when  the  develop- 
ment is  completed  the  blind  may  be  drawn  up  entirely,  and  a 
fiood  of  useful  non-actinic  light  will  pervade  the  apartment. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  the  working  of  dry  plates  will  be 
found  as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as  our  old  friend  collodion,  and 
b^  increasing  the  quantity  of  light  gradually,  the  strain  on  the 
ciliary  muscles  of  the  eye  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
we  shall  have  fewer  complaints  of  damage  to  the  eyesight. 


^oxxtB^^ov^ma. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OP  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

Sir, — En<<i  recent  issue  of  the  Peotoqraphio  News,  yon 
adverted  to  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  when  faded  silver 
prints  are  skilfully  copied  under  the  now  attainable  con- 
ditions, many  of  the  details  that  by  lapse  ot  time  or  ex- 
posure had  become  altogether  invisible,  are  satisfaotorily 
reproduced. 

I  am  led  to  enquire^  whether  the  same  Buccess  might  be 
likely  to  attend  the  reproduction  of  any  of  the  original 
plates  of  Daguerre  and  his  collahorateurs^  or  whether  within 
your  knowledge  any  Buccesafal  attempts  to  do  this  have 
been  made? 

It  is  now  over  forty  years  since,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
exhibited  in  a  window  in  lower  Holborn,  one  of  the  earliest 
Daguerreotypes  ever  brought  into  England.  The  picture 
was  at  that  time  an  especial  object  of  attraction  and  inspec- 
tion, arising  naturally  from  its  seemingly  miraculous 
minuteness  of  detiail.  Yet,  unless  looked  at  m  a  side-long 
manner,  and  from  a  particular  stand -point,  nothing  ooald 
be  seen  but  the  spotless  sheen  of  the  silver  plate.  If  I  cor- 
rectly remember,  the  view  was  of  the  Taileries  as  it  then 
stood. 

Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  your  remark,  above  referred 
to,  might  prove  equally  true  as  it  respects  these  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  camera  ? 

That  an  unskilled  attempt  to  copy  such  Daguerreotypes 
would  be  uniformly  suceessful,  I  have  some  reason  to  donbt, 
for  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  more  than  one  repro- 
duction of  a  Daguerreotype  portrait  of  a  now  celebrated 
personage — the  origiDal  picture  dating  so  far  back  as 
Jannary,  1854. 

In  the  best  of  these  examples,  a  singular  detail  can  be 
made  out  at  a  given  spot— nothing  less  than  a  faint  tracing 
of  the  crest  of  the  family  of  which  the  individoal  was  a 
member.  This  curious  enblazoning  would  seem  to  have 
been  etched  into  the  epidermis  with  much  skill  and  minute 
accuracy.  Possibly  it  was  effected  in  very  early  life,  either 
with  a  pencil  of  caustic,  the  point  of  a  lancet,  or  a  needle. 
In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
colonring  matter.  Hence,  no  disfigurement  would  ensue  ; 
bnt  only  upon  close  inspection,  that  slightly  enamelled 
appearance  which  a  superficial  cicatrice  always  presents. 

As  an  nnlooked-for  agency  of  legal  identification,  the 
value  of  an  authentic  copy  of  that  Daguerreotype,  taken 
with  all  the  accessories  essential  to  a  vivid  reproduction  of 
details,  may  be  readily  estimated.  And  the  whole  matter 
is  one  in  regard  to  which  photographers  might  be  expected 
to  entertain  a  lively  interest. ^Vith  mnch  respect,  I  am, 
sir,  W.  Mathiws. 


THE  FALMOUTH  JUDGED 
DiAm  Sib, — We  notice  that  the  judges  still  persist  in 
saying  our  yacht  studies  are  "elaborately  retouched"  in 
their  report  which  appeared  in  last  week's  News.  After 
the  explanation  which  was  given  last  year,  proving  that 
they  were  not  retouched,  we  consider  that  it  has  now  be- 
come a  malicious  statement,  and  unless  an  apology  or  ex- 
planation is  forthcoming,  we  shall  not  let  the  matter  rest, 
as  we  consider  our  reputation  at  stake,  and  the  accusation 
made  most  defamatory. — Yours  truly, 

G.  West  and  Sov. 


PACKING  PLATES  WHEN  TRAVELLING. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  recently  asked  in  your  columns 
for  hints  as  to  packing  exposed  plates  when  travelling. 
The  plan  I  adopt,  and  find  very  satisfactory,  is  to  obtiin 
zinc  boxes  similar  to  those  in  which  the  makers  pack  the 
platos,  the  top  fitting  well  down  over  the  bottom.  In 
each  I  place  a  good  sized  piece  of  washed  Turkey  red 
twill.    As  the  plates  are  removed  from  the  holder,  I  put 
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them  on  the  twill,  with  a  piece  of  clean  paper  between, 
and  fold  the  twill  over  the  top,  and  replace  the  cover. 
These  boze»  are  quite  light-tight,  and  two  or  three  plates 
travel  as  safely  a3  a  boxful,  if  distributed  in  the  portman- 
teau so  a?  to  have  a  good  cushion  of  soft  things,  s  uch  as 

clothes,  between  them  and  the  exterior. 

I  mentioned  this  method  before  in  jour  paper,  but 
repeat  it,  in  case  your  correspondent  may  not  have  seen 

it.— Yours  truly.  Greenwood  Pim. 


London  and  Pbovikcial  Photographic  Association. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8rd  inst., 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  the  chair. 

In  a  communication  from  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  the  following  developing 
formula,  emanating  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  was  sent : — 

Alkali  Solution. 

Granulated  carbonate  of  soda  ...         ...  3  ouncea 

Carbonate  of  potash       8      „ 

Sulphite  of  soda 8      „ 

w^ater      ..•        ...        ...        ...        ...  1  (juart 

Dry  pyro  recommended,  but  if  kept  in  solution,  then  formic 
add  is  to  be  added,  in  the  proportion  of  1  minim  to  i  grains  of 
pyrogailol.  Thus  pyro  48  grains,  formic  acid  12  minims,  water 
12  ounces;  1  ounce  of  this  pyro  solution,  ^-ounce  of  alkali  solu- 
tion, and  |-ounoe  of  water,  being  the  normal  developer  for  an 
8  by  5  plate. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  oould  not  see  any  advantage  in  the  use 
of  formic  acid,  which  most  likely  would  be  inert ;  he  thought  the 
addition  of  glycerine  quite  as  good. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  mentioned  that  in  making  up  the  formula  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  American  pint  contains  only  six- 
teen fluid  ounces. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Dbbbnham,  after  referring  to  an  experience  related 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Cole^viz.,  that  of  a  film  completely  dis- 
solving when  left  during  the  night  in  the  hyposulphite  bath — 
passed  round  two  commercial  plates,  presumably  from  the  same 
batch,  which  had  been  left  in  separate  hypo  baths  during  the 
night.  One  image  had  disappeared,  the  other  was  uniunjared. 
The  bath  in  which  the  film  dissolved  was  the  older  of  the  two, 
and  somewhat  weaker. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  it  due  to  an  accumulation  of  am- 
monia through  insufficient  washing  after  development.  He 
(Mr.  Henderson)  enquired  if  any  great  difference  had  been 
noticed  in  the  speed  of  plates  during  the  last  few.  days.  He 
found  plates  wUch  four  months  ago  registered  15  on  the  sensi- 
tometer,  were  as  rapid  as  some  recently  made  registering  22. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  high 
temperature.  According  to  Abney,  an  increase  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  plate  increases  the  speed,  and  vice  versa, 

Mr.  Henderson  had  tried  the  experiment  of  thoroughly 
desiccating  plates  on  a  water  oven ;  after  the  water  became  quite 
cold,  the  plates  were  exposed,  and  found  to  be  quicker,  and 
denser  images  were  obtained.  He  also  wished  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  hard  gelatine^-whether  it  is  a  gelatine 
that  takes  up  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  water,  diasoWes 
at  a  high  temperature  or  sets  at  a  high  temperature. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan's  definition  of  a  hanfl  gelatine  was  as  follows:— 
With  given  weights  of  any  samples  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  given 
quantities  of  water,  the  one  which  presents  the  strongest  jelly 
when  set  is  the  hardest  gelatine. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  enquired  if  any  one  had  given  the  ferrid* 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo  reducer  a  trial ;  he  found  it  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  perfectly  under  control.  The 
proportions  used  were  those  published  in  the  April  number  of 
the  American  Fhotographic  Timea^  i,e.^  a  few  drops  of  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  added  to  sufficient 
bypo  solution  to  cover  the  plate. 

Mr.  Coles  preferred  using  stronger  solutions ;  the  strength  he 
recommended  in  his  recent  lecture  contained  three  grains  of 
ferrid-eyanide  per  ounce. 

A  Member  said  he  had  succeeded  very  well  by  using  the  ferrid- 
cyanide  firat,  then  following  with  hypo ;  in  fact,  it  was  beyond 
all  doubt  the  most  perfect  reducer  knov/n. 

Mr.  Sutton  passed  round  two  prints  from  a  Woodburytype 


block ;  one  printed  in  the  usual  way,  the  other  by  the  copper- 
plate system  ;  In  the  latter  case  the  centre  was  perfect,  but  the 
margins  were  not.  Mr.  Sutton  considered  he  had  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  warrant  him  continuing  his  experiments. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  effect  of  pieces  of  card- 
board and  other  papers  used  in  packing  dry  plates.  Several 
members  gave  their  views  on  the  subject,  whUe  some  attributed 
the  markings  to  pressure,  others  to  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
some  to  impurities  in  the  cardboard  or  paper  employed. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a  useful  table  he  had  com- 
piled (see  "  A  B  C  of  Modem  Photography  "),  for  calculating  the 
stops  of  a  Darlot's,  or  other  series,  according  to  the  Great  Britain 
Society's  Standard. 

Mr.  J.  Babkbs  had  tried  the  plan  of  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  decomposed  gelatine  to  an  emulsion  with  a  view  to  obtain 
density  and  speed,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  the 
Chairman  at  a  recent  meeting  (see  page  415).  The  suggestion 
was  a  valuable  one,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much, 
and  the  plates  should  be  dried  quickly. 


f  a:Ih  in  iht  Stulrier* 

Photooraphio  Sooibtt  of  Great  Britain. — ^The  Exhibi- 
tion of  this  Society,  for  1881,  will  be  held  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painteis  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,  S.W.,  and  will  be  inaugurated  b}  a  eonvereazumey  open 
to  members  and  their  friends,  at  8  p.m.,  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
4th  of  October.    The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays 
excepted),  from  Monday,  the  6th  of  October,  until  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  November.     Admission  (from  10  a.m.  till  dusk),  one 
shilling.     It  wUl  also  be  open  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  evening.     Admission  (from  7  to  10  p.m.),  sixpence. 
Members  have  free  admission  at  any  time,  and  will  also  be 
supplied  with  tickets  to  admit  their  friends.    All  packing  cases 
must  be  sent  (carriage  paid),  addressed  to  the  "  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,"  care  of  Mr.  James  Bonrlet,  17,  Nassau 
Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.    They  may  be  sent  before , 
but  must  arrive  not  later  than,  Thursday,  September  25(h,  but  no 
packing  cases  can  be  received  at  the  Gfallery.    Pictures  by  hand 
will  be  received  at  the  Gallery,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Thursday, 
September  26th,  until  9  p.m.    Photographic  transparencies  will 
be  shown  with  the  Society's  opticsd  lantern  on  Monday  evenings 
during  the  Exhibition.    Slides  (which  mutst  not  exceed  8^  inches 
in  height)  must  be  sent  in  either  on  or  before  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 26th  (to  come  with  other  exhibits  before  the  Judges  of 
Awards),    and    will  only  be   eligible  for  award   when    both 
the   negatives   and    slides    are   the   work   of    the   exhibitor. 
Each  exhibitor  must  send  a  letter  of  advice  containing  a  descrip- 
tion, as  also  a  statement  of  process  and  any  further  detail,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Catalogue  (and  it  is  suggested  that  when  the  work 
shown  is  taken  by  a  special  process,  prepared  and  made  by  the 
exhibitor,  information  as  to  particulars  should  be  communicated), 
addressed  to  the  '*  Hon.   Secretary,"  Photographic  Society  cf 
Great  Britain,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.    Each  frame 
or  picture  may  have  the  exhibitor's  name  and  subject  neatly 
inscribed,    but    no  address    or  anything  in   the  shape  of    an 
advertisement  ¥rill  be  permitted.    No  pictures  in  Oxford  frames, 
and  no  pictures  previously  exhibited  in  London,  will  be  admitted. 
Photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means  will  be 
admissible.    Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  not  be  admitted. 
Negatives  and  transparencies  will  be  admissible.    Photographic 
apparatus  and  appliances  may  be  sent  for  exhibition.    No  charge 
will  be  made  to  members  of  toe  Society  for  exhibiting  their  pic- 
tures ;  but  to  non-members,  a  charge  of  one  shilling  per  square 
foot  will  be  made  for  wall  space-^the  minimum  charge  being  five 
shillings— but  no  charge  for  wall  space  will  be  made  to  foreign 
exhibitors.    It  is  proposed  to  lay  on  the  table  a  catalogue  con- 
taining the  price  of  pictures  to  be  disposed  of ;  those  whQ  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  proposal  will  please  state  the  price  of  their 
pictures  in  the  letter  of  advice.    Any  further  information  respect- 
ing the  Exhibition  and  lantei-n  elides  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant-Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57,  Queen's  Road,  Peck- 
ham,  S.E. 

Instantaneous  Pxotubbs. — An  excellent  series  has  been 
taken  by  Lieutenant  David  and  Herr  Soulik  in  Vienna ;  and 
the  picture  o£  the  Corpus-Christi  procession  is  of  special  in- 
terest, as  the  whole  of  the  Court  take  part  in  this  ceremony, 
the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  family  accompanying  the  proces- 
sion on  foot  from  the  Hof burg  as  far  as  the  Church  of  St. 
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Stephen.  The  instantaneouB  picture  secured  by  David  and 
Soolik  contains  excellent  portraits  of  the  notable  personages 
taking  part  in  the  procession. 

Drath  of  Mb.  Henbt  Watts. — Chemical  science  has  lost  one 
whose  name  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
literary  history  of  the  scieoce,  and  although  his  magnificent 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  now  consiBting  of  nine  quarto  volumes, 
may  be  regarded  as  his  greatest  work,  his  translation  of  Qmelin's 
Chemistry,  his  new  edition  of  Ure's  Dictionaiy  of  Arts,  and  his 
minor  works,  represeut  no  inconsiderable  amount  o!  labour. 
Mr.  Watts  held  for  many  years  the  appointments  of  editor  of 
the  Journal,  and  Librarian  to  the  Chemical  Society,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  former  in  1850,  and  to  the  latter  in  1861.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Sodetv,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  Member  of  the  Physical  Society  ;  also  an  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  a  Life  Qovemor 
of  University  College.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  writing  a  new  and  abridged  edition  of  the  *^  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,**  and  was  also  editing  a  re-edition  of  **  Richardson 
and  Watts*s  Teohnologv,*'  and  the  13th  edition  of  "  Fownes's 
Manual  of  Chemistry,'  of  which  the  second  volume  is  left  in 
manuscript.     He  died  of  syncope  of  the  heart  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

Qblatino-Chlobide  PAPBR.«-Dr.  Just,  of  Vienna,  has,  during 
the  past  half  year  or  so,  mtnufactured  sensitive  (i;elatfno*chlo- 
ride  paper  accordini;  to  the  xpethod  given  by  Dr.  Eder'and  Cap- 
tsin  Pizzighelli.  This  paper  is  veiy  convenient  for  making 
positive  prints,  and  is  exposed  by  a  self-acting  electrical 
arrangement.  Qood  use  is  made  of  it  at  Vienna  in  preparing 
pictures  of  criminals.  Stellmacher,  the  anarchist^  when 
he  recently  attempted  serious  outrages,  in  Vienna,  was  not 
known  by  name,  but  in  one  night  several  hundred  gelatino- 
chloride  copies  of  his  portrait  were  made,  and  by  means  of  one  of 
these  portraits  he  was  recognized  at  Dresden  as  a  deserter.  Dr. 
Just  now  maDufactures  the  gelatino-chloride  paper  on  a  consider- 
able scale. 

Daouserb  Monumbnt. — The  Committee  has  rendered  an 
.  account  of  its  work  to  the  subscribers.  The  subsriptions  raised 
amount  to  fr.  8,119  95,  but  in  the  completion  of  the  work  much 
is  due  to  the  generosity  of  those  engaged  in  its  execution. 
M.  A.  Leclerc,  for  instance,  architect  of  the  Palais  Nationaux  de 
Versailles,  who  designed  the  monument,  gives  back  his  honarium 
as  a  subscription  to  the  fund.  A  commemorative  ceremony  is 
fixed  for  the  27th  inst.,  when  M.  Petersen,  President  of  theDanish 
Photographic  Society  (among  others)  hais  signified  his  intention 
to  be  present.  The  unveiling  of  the  statue  took  place  in  August 
last  (see  page  646  of  our  last  volume). 

Photoorapbio   Clxtb. — At  the   meeting  of   this  Club   on 

July  16,   the  subject  will  be  the  adjourned    discussion   on 

. "  Focussing.**     Saturday  out-door  meeting  at  Hadley  Wood. 

Train  to  Bamet,  main  line  station,  meeting  afterwwds  fit  the 

"  Old  Salisbury  Arms,**  High  Bamet. 


f  0  ^axxt^oxtiitxdB. 

W.  p. — Tolerably  thick  oil  colour  is  best,  only  time  must  be  allowed 
for  it  to  dry.  If  this  is  inconvenient  you  may  g^ind  up  water 
colour  with  albumen,  and  after  having  applied  the  colour  yon  can 
reader  the  material  insoluble  by  tiie  application  of  alcohol. 

.  Thb  Rbv  Hbnrt  Geary. — ^Yonr  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 
and  sh'ill  be  attended  to.  2.  This  matter  is  one  which  requires 
a  few  expertiments,  but  it  shall  be  remembered.    Thanks. 

Flare. — 1.  The  stop  is  too  near  the  lens ;  try  the  efleot  of  removing 
it  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  further.  2.  You  may  paint 
over  the  chipped  part  of  the  lens  with  bl%ck  varnish,  but  this  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  might  be  sapposed. 

Claud  Douglas. — As  regards  the  shutter  question  you  can  read 
an  article  on  page  43*5,  and  our  advertisement  columns  will  afford 

.    you  the  means  of  selecting  suitable  plates. 

•C«  D.  CuxNiiroKAM. — ^1.  Make  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  eight  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of  this 
solution  to  each  gallon  of  the  wash  water.  Half  an  hour  should 
be  suffloient  if  you  adopt  the  lead  methid ;  but  we  do  not  recom- 
mend the  uso  ef  lead  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  2.  The  best 
thing  to  use  is  Cu well's  clearing  solution  (see  the  Formularv). 
3.  One  ounce  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water ;  but  there  is  no  objection 
t)  making  it  somewhat  stronger  than  this. 

C0!Y8TANT  Kbadbr.— 1.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost,  ss  so  much  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  upper 
part  of  the  house  will  reouire  alteration,  and  the  condition  of  the 
roof;  but  between  £oO  ana  £100  may,  perhav>s,  represent  the  pro- 
bable expense.  2.  Yon  are  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  economise 
by  the  use  of  second-hand  building  material. 


R.  S.  Barrbtt.^1.  You  put  your  muslin  in  the  wrong  place;  it 
should  be  tied  over  the  top  of  the  teapot,  not  over  the  spout.  By 
adopting  this  method  you  keep  a  reserve  of  filtered  emulsion. 
2.  An  ordinary  chemicid  thermometer,  with  the  scale  either  en- 
graved on  the  stem,  or  enclosed  in  an  interspace  between  the  stem 
and  a  second  tube.  3.  Yes,  to  the  boiling  point.  4.  It  will 
make  about  four  ounces.  5.  Flood  the  plate  and  pour  off  the 
excess,  putting  it  back  into  the  teapot  through  the  strainer. 

ToNiNO. — The  whole  picture  is  fogg^ed,  excepting  a  rectang^lsr 
patch,  which  includes  the  left  arm.  Probably  this  patch  corres- 
ponds to  a  less  sensitive  place  on  the  plate.    Give  less  exposure. 

Phobbus  Apollo. — (A)  It  has  not  come  into  general  use,  althouarh 
theidei  hns  been  brought  forward  time  after  time,  and  films  for 
negative  work  have  been  several  times  introduced  into  the  market; 
and  we  cannot  help  think'Ug  that  the  inconvenience  of  developing 
film  negatives  would  be  especially  felt  in  a  cross-country  expedi- 
tion. We  would  rather  reoommend  you  to  obtain  the  thinnest 
glass,  and  either  get  it  coated  by  a  plate  maker,  or  coat  it  vonrself . 
(B)  So  have  we,  but  except  in  a  verv  few  cases  the  film  had  been 
stripped  from  the  plates,  the  original  exposures  having  been  made 
in  the  usual  way.  If  you  rub  the  glass  plate  with  powdered 
French  chalk,  and  dust  off  the  excess  before  coating  it  with  collo- 
dion, the  film  may  easily  be  stripped  off;  and  for  this  purpose  all 
yon  have  to  do  is  to  soak  a  sheet  of  plain  gelatine  in  water  until 
it  is  flaccid,  and  to  squeegee  it  on  the  film.  The  edges  must  be 
clamped  down  with  strips  of  wood  while  the  film  is  drvine.  In 
the  case  of  gelatine -bromide  work,  after  having  French-chalked 
the  glass,  coat  it  with  plain  collodion,  and  upon  this  pour  the 
emulsion,  after  which  the  sheet  of  ^lain  gelatine  is  squeegeed 
down  as  before.  The  sheet  gelatine  is  the  thick  kind  used  by 
lithographers,  and  we  have  obtained  it  from  Comelissen,  of  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  (C)  This  we  hardly  think  practi- 
cable, especially  when  far  firom  the  base  of  operation.  (D)  Well 
worth  trying ;  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  the  pictures  very 
much,  we  think  it  would  answer  admirably.  The  address  of  the 
gi>ntleman  to  whom  you  refer  shall  be  sent  to  yon  by  post. 

H.  and  D. — We  have  not  any  doubt  that  the  firm  in  question  can 
supply  what  jou  require,  and  we  have  sent  your  letter  on  to  them. 

A.  C.  A. — 1 .  A  rather  npid  exposure,  and  the  use  of  a  developer 
containing  a  full  proportion  of  bromide — perhaps  twice  the  weight 
of  the  pyro.  2.  Artificial  light  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  less 
subject  to  variation  than  daylight,  and  yon  cannot  do  better  than 
to  use  the  '^  £ibric  "  to  which  you  refer.  3.  For  out-door  work 
we  may  say  that  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  favour  of  gela- 
tine plates. 

MusiGUS. — The  pictures  are  very  good  indeed,  and  we  are  especially 
pleased  with  tnat  containing  only  three  figures.  Thd  remaining 
two  wonld  have  been  better  if  you  had  given  a  little  more  ex- 
posure,  as  there  is  hardly  sufficient  detail  in  the  deeper  shades. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  fully  equal,  and 
perhaps  superior,  to  the  average  of  work  shown  at  Pall  Mali,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  send  us  pictures  occasionally  in  order  that 
we  may  see  how  you  get  on. 
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REALISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OB'  METALLIC 

OBJECTS. 

Although  many  persons  will  prefer  to  have  a  plain  print 
of  fiuch  an  object  as  a  medal  or  a  piece  of  plate,  there  are 
others^  ^ho  may  think  that  a  photograph  fihowinflr  a 
metallic  Instre,  and  conaeqaently  very  nearly  resembling 
the  original,  is  more  satisfactory ;  and  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  an  excellent  reproduction  of  a  bright  metallic  object 
by  traasferriog  a  transpariBnt  photograph  to  a  metal  or 
metallized  surface,  we  propose  to  give  some  practical 
directions  which  will  enable  any  person  to  make  such 
reproductions. 

The  negatives  for  such  pictures  must  be  taken  with 
oniformly  dark  backgrounds,  as  any  light  places  would 
naturally  show  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  backiug,  and  the 
effect  of  the  picture  would  consequently  be  completely 
spoiled.  In  short,  the  background  should  be  uniformly 
black,  and  ought  to  be  reproduced  on  the  negative  as  clear 
glass,  or  something  very  near  to  it 

As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  best  reproductions  of 
inetaUio  objects  are  made  by  developing  a  carbon  print 
directly  upon  a  metal  plate— copper,  eit*iergilt  or  silvered, 
being  most  convenient.  The  prepared  copper  plates, 
which  are  sold  at  a'  moderate  price  for  use  by  the 
engraver,  are  extremely  convenient,  as  they  may  be  had 
in  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizes,  while  the  prepared  surface 
is  smooth,  and  in  a  good  condition  for  being  gilded  or 
silvered.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  give  directions 
for  gilding  and  silvering,  as  such  work  is  done  at  a  very 
low  price  by  the  trade  platers  and  gilders,  who  abound  in 
Clerkenwell.  The  commercial  *^  brown  "  tipsue  is  a  good 
colour  for  general  work.  As  vigorous  reproductions  are 
generally  required,  it  is  well  to  use  a  rather  weak  bichro- 
pate  bath  for  sensitizing^say  about  two  per  cent. ;  and 
in  other  respects  the  mode  of  working  is  preciEclv  that 
recommended  for  making  carbon  transparencies  on 
page  359  of  the  present  volume,  the  metal  plate  being 
nsed  instead  of  glass. 

The  direct  method  on  metal  renders  it  necessary  to  use 
a  reversed  negative,  and  when  an  ordinary  negative  is  to 
be  printed  from  it  is  neoessary  to  transfer  the  carbon  print 
from  the  support  upon  which  it  is  developed,  and  this 
transfer  may  either  be  made  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  or  upon 
a  sheet  of  metallised  paper.  When  the  carbon  print  is  to 
be  transferred  after  development,  it  is  best  to  develop  it 
npon  a  flexible  support,  as  directed  upon  page  332,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  the  metal  plate  or  paper— gilt  or  silvered — 
itrthe  manner  directed  for  ivory  on  the  one  hand,  aiid  for 
canvas  on  the  other  hand. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  not  s)  far  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  of  carbon  printing  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  oecasional  princ  with  a  tolerable 


certainty  of  succes*,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  ex- 
cellent metallic  pictures  may  be  obtained  by  making  a 
transparent  picture  upon  glass,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
image  shows  unreversed  when  looked  at  through  the  glass, 
and  backing  up  the  transparency  with  a  piece  of  gold  or 
silver  paper.  Transparencies  made  by  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  of  Mr.  Wellington  (page  79)  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  but  collodion,  gelatino-chloride,  coUodio- 
chloride,  or,  indeed,  transparencies  by  any  other  process, 
may  be  used. 

M.  Gey  met  recommends  a  somewhat  complex  process  of 
transfer  with  collodio-chloiide,  which  wa  may  aummerise 
as  follows : — A  stout  paper  is  coated  with  a  moderately 
thick  layer  of  plain  gelatine,  such  a  layer  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  drawing  the  paper  quickly  over  a  solution  Of  one 
part  of  gelatine. in  four  of  water,  and  this  is  coated  with 
collodio- chloride,  and  printed  as  directed  by  Dr,  Liesegang 
on  page  772  of  our  volume  for  1883.  When  toned  and 
fixed,  the  print  is  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about 
80o  Centigrade,  and  as  soon  as  the  edges  of  the  collodion 
film  become  loosened  by  the  dissolving  of  the  gelatine, 
a  clean  glass  plate,  which  is  about  hatf-an-inch  smaller 
each  way  than  the  print,  is  laid  on  a  table,  and  the  collo- 
dion print  is  laid  down  smoothly  upon  it,  and  after  all 
enclosed  air  has  been  expelled  by  stroking  with  the  hand, 
the  loosened  edges  of  the  film  are  turned  over  the  edges  of 
the  glasp.  It  will  now,  in  all  probability,  be  easy  to  strip 
the  paper  away,  leaving  the  collodion  on  the  glass  plate  ; 
but  if  the  gelatine  should  not  be  sufficiently  softened  for 
this,  the  back  of  the  paper  must  be  treated  with  a  sponge 
saturated  with  hot  water.  When  the  paper  has  been  re- 
moved, the  same  sponge  serves  to  clear  away  all  traces  ot 
gelatine  from  the  film.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  is  next 
taken  and  laid  upon  the  film,  care  being  taken  to  ensure 
contact  all  over  by  strokinf;  it  down  with  the  hand  or  with 
a  squeegee.  The  edges  of  the  collodion  film  which  were 
previously  turned  over  the  glass  are  turned  back  on  the 
paper,  and  the  paper,  now  carrying  the  film,  is  slowly 
stripped  off  the  glass. 

All  is  at  last  ready  for  transfer  to  the  final  support, 
whether  this  be  gold  paper,  silver  paper,  or  a  metal  plate ; 
but  this  support  should  have  been  previously  gelatined  by 
having  a  solution  of  six  parts  of  gelatine  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  lukewarm  water  poured  over  it  The  surface 
thus  gelatinized  is  allowed  to  dry,  but  should  be  dipped  in 
water  immediately  before  the  final  tracsfer  is  made.  The 
collodion  film  (now  supported  by  the  paper)  is  laid 
down  on  the  final  support,  and  the  paper  backing  is  next 
smoothed  down  with  the  hand  so  as  to  expel  all  air- 
bubbles,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  now  easy 
to  strip  off  the  paper  covering,  and  the  picture  should  be 
varnished  with  an  amber  and  chloroform  varnish. 

If  it  be  desired  to  imitate  the  appeatanee  of  Im  old  and 
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tftrniahed  metal  object— saj antique  bronze— 4^ Iktle green 
and  yellow  aniline  ooloar  ahoald  be  added  to  the  gelati- 
nons  mixture  naed,  in  making  the  final  tnuMfer. 


"  SPARKLE  "  IN  DRY  PLATE  NEGATIVES. 

0>i  of  the  very  oldeafr  oonplainte  against  gelatine  dry 

Slates  is  being  reviyed*  We  used,  when  dry  plates  were 
rst  at  all  largely  naed,  to  hear  on  all  sides  complaints  of 
their  lack  of  power  of  gi?ing  density,  contrast,  or  **  sparkle.'* 
These  complaints  grew  less  frequent,  and  finally  appeared 
to  die  out  almost  entirely.  Certainly  the  work  at  exhibi- 
tions showed  that  a  want  of  sparkle  was  at  any  rate  not  a 
necessary  favtt  in  a  print  from  a  dry  plate.  Now,  again, 
after  a  year  or  two,  dniing  which  there  has  scarcely  oeen 
a  complaint,  we  hear  from  all  sides  of  a  difficalty  in  gaining 
sufiioient  contrast  in  negatives. 

What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  we  cannot  say,  bat  it  is 
at  any  rate  well  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  de?eIopment  to  produce  a  negatire  of  strong 
contrasts 

There  are  some  subjects  in  which  the  contrast  of  light 
and  shade  are  so  strongly  marked  that  there  is  not  mnch 
difficalty  in' getting  strong  negatives  on  almost  any  tolera- 
ble plates,  bat  these  sabjects  are  possibly  the  exception. 
Under  the  class  showing  very  strong  contrasts,  we  can 
seldom  class  those,  for  example,  which  commonly  come 
under  the  so-called  *'  instantaneous "  treatment  which  is 
now  so  popnlar.  Sabjects  wh'ch  are  saitable  for  very  rapid 
exposures  have  always  very  bright  high -lights,  but  at  the 
same  time,  even  the  shadows,  reflect  maoh  light,  so  that 
althoagh  there  is  a  great  deal  of  brightne^,  there  is  possibly 
not  nearly  so  moch  range  of  brifthtness  as  there  may  be 
with  a  subject  looking  much  darker,  and  requiring  a  very 
much  longer  exposure. 

It  is  with  the  subjects  of  the  kind  mentioned,  where  the 
range  of  light  is  not  great,  that  we  reqaire  to  ose  lUl  oar 
skill  in  the  operation  of  development,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
production  of  a  thin  useless  negative.  . 

We  have  in  the  case  of  most  plates  found  that  the  greatest 
density  ooold  be  got  by  the  alkaline  development,  but 
there  nave  been  exoeptions  to  this  rule.  We  have  occasion- 
ally had  plates  which  would  give  considerably  most  density 
with  a  concentrated  ferrous  oxalate  eolation.  We  have 
found  plates  which  gave  green  or  red  fog  with  alkaline 
development  frequency  give  very  dense  images  with 
ferroos  oxalate. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  strongest  possible  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  is  made  by  shaking  up  dry  protosnlphate 
of  iron  in  a  saturated  solotion  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potas- 
sium. The  eolation  thns  gained  will,  when  there  is  added 
fta  each  ounce  d  it  about  a  quiirter  ot  an  ounce  of  bromide 
ol  ammonium,  make  a  very  powerful  developer,  which  will 
with  some  plates  give-a  denser  image  than  will  any  alkaline 
developer  that  we  have  tried.  As  a  rale,  however,  we  have 
found  that  the  alkaline  developer  properly  managed  will 
give  the  best  rssult  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  the  means 
of  introdacing  more  variety  than  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
developer. 

In  the  alkaline  developer  we  have  three  ingredients,  the 
vmrialion  in  the  quantity  of  any  one  of  which  will  almost 
as  completely  alter  the  nature  of  the  developer  as  the  altera- 
tion of  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  three  ingredients  to  which  we  refer  are  of  coarse 
pyrogallol,  ammonia,  and  ammoniom  or  potassium  bromide. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
first  or  the  third  of  these— that  is  to  say,  either  the  pyro.  or 
the  soluble  bromide — is  to  get  a  negative  of  greater  sparkle. 
In  considering,  however,  which  of  the  two  it  is  best  to  in- 
crease, it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  act  quite 
differently.    The  pyrogallol  is  the  active  developer,  and  it 


is  natural  that  to  increase  it  causes  increase  of  density.  It 
might  appear  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  in 
each  case  whatever  quantity  of  pyro  we  find  necessary,  and 
we  could  put  the  requisite  sparkle  under  any  circumstances. 
This  will  not  be  found*  to  be  the  case,  however.  It  would 
appear  that  for  every  plate  there  is  a  certain  strength  of 
developer — as  regards  pyro— which  gives  a  maximum  of 
density,  and  that  to  increase  pyro  beyond  this  is  simply 
to  waste  it.  Exposing  a  number  of  plates  for  the  tame 
length  of  time,  and  using  developers  with  constant  quantities 
of  ammonia  and  bromide,  but  varying  quantities  of  pyro, 
we  have  found  that  increase  of  pyro  meant  increase  of 
density  up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that  there  was  no 
effect  at  all  produced  except  in  some  cases  fog.  With 
different  plates  the  maximum  useful  amount  of  pyro  appears 
to  vary  from  one  to  four  grains  per  ounce. 

The  action  of  the  bromide  in  giving  density  is  quite  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  pyro.     The  bromide  has  no  active 
developing  power,  nor  has  it  any  poner  or  even  tendency  in 
itself  to  produce  density.    On  the  contrary,  it  increases  the 
time  taken  for  density  to  be  acquired.    For  example,  if  we 
expose  the  whole  surface  of  two  plates  for  similar  lengths  of 
time  to  the  light  of  a  candle,  ana  develop  them  with  deve- 
lopers the  same  in  all  mspects  except  in  that  of  the  quantity 
of  bromide  contained,  we  will  find  that  after  a  certain  time 
has  elapsed,  the  plate  developed  in  the  solution  containing 
the  less  bromiae  will  be  the  denser.    Nevertheless,  con- 
tradictory as  it  mav  appear,  the  developer  containing  the 
most  bromide  would  gtve  a  denser  negati?e  than  the  other 
would. 

The  reason  for  the  density-giving  property  of  bromide  is 
that  it  will  keep  the  shadows  of  a  negative  clear,  whiUt  the 
pyro  and  ammonia  do  their  work  for  however  long  isneeea- 
sary  to  get  the  required  density  in  the  high  lights.  Suluble 
bromide  prevents  the  reduction  of  silver  bromide  which  haa 
not  been  affected  by  light.  It  has  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  reduction  of  silver  bromide  which  has  been  affected  by 
light,  but  not  of  preventing  it  altogether—at  any  rate, 
not  unless  it  (the  soluble  bromide)  is  in  very  large 
quantity. 

There  is  thus  no  limit  to  the  use  of  soluble  bromide,  ^ 
there  is  to  the  use  of  pyro;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
maximum  to  go  beyond  which  will  have  do  effect.  The 
only  question  is  how  much  bromide  we  may  use  without 
actually  requiring  a  longer  exposure  to  be  given.  Here  we 
may  say  that  no  rule  can  be  given.  Some  plates  will  be 
slowed  by  using  a  developer  containing  quarter  as  much 
bromide  as  there  is  ammonia.  Others  will  not  be  slowed 
if  there  be  a  larger  quantity  of  bromide  than  of  ammonia. 
It  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  plate.  As  a  rule, 
very  rapid  plates,  and  especially  those  made  by  the  ammonia 
process,  wul  stand  large  onantities  of  bromide  withoat 
beiuff  perceptibly  slowed.  In  any  case  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  tnat  the  thing  which  is  of  importance  is  the  ratio  of 
the  bromide  in  the  developer  to  the  ammonia,  no4  to  the 
p^ro.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  very  rapid  devebper 
with  twice  as  much  bromide  of  ammonia  in  it  aa  there  ia 
pyro.  •  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  have  in  it  several  times  an 
much  ammonia  as  there  is  bromide.  Again,  we  may  have 
a  developer  as  slow  as  we  like  with  much  less  bromide  Ia 
it  than  pyro,  simply  by  keeping  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia 
small. 

The  amount  of  sparkle  obtainable  varies  greatly  with 
the  manner  in  which  development  is  carried  on.  We  havo 
only  to  expose  two  similar  plates  similarly,  and  to  develop 
one  by  allowing  it  to  lie  still  in  a  dish  of  developer,  whilat 
over  the  other  we  keep  the  solution  in  brit^k  motion.  The 
latter  will  be  astonishingly  the  brighter  negative  of  the 
two.  Again,  thope  who  have  the  patience,  will  find  a 
marvellous  amount  of  spaikle  to  be  obtainable  by  the 
method  of  adding  only  a  very  little  of  the  ammonia  to  the 
developer  at  fiist,  and  sradnally  adding  more.  We  know 
some  operators  who  will  spend  thus  from  half  aa-hour  to 
I  aa  hour  in  developing  a  single  negative. 
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RETOUCBING  GELA11NE  NEGATIVES. 
UaNT  pholographera  rkroUli  their  dry-plat*  ncgativea,  tad 
tbcn  retoach  tbemjuitastbcy  vereio  tbebabit  of  retouch- 
iog  their  collodion  nrgalivei,  while  othtra  retouch  dirvctly 
npoa  the  K^latioe  film  ;  but  it  not  unfreqaently  hippeuB 
that  the  film  ii  not  id  a  coadition  to  readily  take  the  pencil 
tnarkiiij^  uid  in  sach  a  cue  the  (oUowiog  mixture  ia 
pteful  :— 

OrdiDirj  oil  of  turpentine  ...  100  puts 

Common  rtain        2       „ 

Venice  turpentine i      „ 

A  little  i«  applied  to  the  film  wiUi  the  tip  of  the  finger,  t&d 
rubbed  until  dry. 

Some  jean  tkf^o,  Carroll  recommended  the  nae  of  a  eola- 
tion made  bj  diuolvisg  twelve  grains  of  tannin,  ten  graina 
of  gnm,  and  one  grain  of  i&licjlic  acid  in  one  oonce  of 
water ;  this  solatjon  beiog  diitnbuted  over  the  snrface  of 
tlie  plate  bj  menna  of  «  glaaa  rod,  and  the  exoeas  drained 
off,  after  which  the  plate  ia  allowed  to  drjr. 

An  aqneoas  solution  used  in  an  analogous  way  istecom- 
mended  by  Re,  of  Jeletx,  the  fixed  and  waihed  plate  being 
Allowed  to  remain  for  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  in  a  eolution  of 
eeetate  of  aluminium,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  drain  and 
dry ;  and  this  mode  of  treatment  can  be  repeated  if  the 
■nrfaoe  ia  not  rendered  sufiiciently  matt  by  the  first  opera- 
tion. NegativeH  which  have  been  properly  treated  with 
acetate  of  aluminium  are  as  easy  to  retouch  aa  gnmmed 
collodion  negatives. 

Ilie  aeetat«  of  ainminiam  eolation  for  the  above  um  can 
be  readily  prepared  by  diwolvioe  one  part  alnm  in  ten 

Ssrt*  of  hot  water,  and  adding  snEhcient  ammonia  to  throw 
own  all  the  aInmina-~or  anlBcient  ammonia  to  make  the 
mixture  smell  of  this  reagent  after  a  thorough  stirring. 
The  gelatinona  precipitate  of  alnmina  is  now  collected  on 
a  cloth,  and  well  washed  ;  after  which  it  ia  disaolved  in  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  one  part  of 
WUcr.  The  Metio  acid  mnat  be  thoroughly  aaturated 
with  alumina,  and  one  can  only  be  sare  of  this  after  it  has 
remained  for  two  or  three  days  in  contact  with  a  portion 
of  the  predpitote.  The  aolution  of  acetato  ofalumina 
■booldbe  filtered  before  nse,  andit  mnat  bekept  in  awell- 
d  botUe. 


{Irafttml  fa^^ers  for  Stflinntri. 

HOW  TO  FIT  DP  A  DARK-ROOM. 
PioioaUFHT  depends  upon  the  altering  action  of  light  npon 
the  ohamical  preparationa  which  are  uied  in  the  making  of 
the  so-colled  sensitive  sorfaoes,  and  in  order  to  obtain  an 
Arigina)  photographic  image  (as  distingniihed  from  copies 
Bsiae  bj  tlie  nameroos  photographic  printing  methods)  the 
well-known  inutge  of  toe  camera,  obicura  is  idlowed  to  fall 
for  a  short  tisw  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  It  most  be 
noted  that  when  the  sensitive  plate  is  ismoved  from  the 
onmera  no  iytage  is  visible,  and  the  sotion  of  light  ia  only 
made  appaieDt  when  the  exposed  plate  is  subjected  to  a 
prooess  ulled  development,  and  ooniideriug  thst  the  action 
of  light  on  the  properly-prepared  sensitive  surfsce  is  so 
•neigetio  that  an  exposure  of  a  fiftieth  of  a  second  to  the 
anbdoad  light  of  the  oamera-obscnra  is  anfficient  to  determine 
the  production  of  a  piotare,  one  might  well  suppose  th^ 
tiie  plate  wonid  have  to  be  prepsi«d,  and  the  image  deve- 
loped, in  absolute  darkness.  Fortunately,  however,  this  is 
not  ao,  as  oertain  oolonred  lights  exercise  so  little  action  npon 
tbe  sensitive  chemicals  thst  the  photographer  osn  ventare 
to  tue  just  sufficient  ot  the  coloured  light  to  see  whst  he  is 
about.  ,  The  dark-room  ot  tho  photographer  ia  not,  then, 
an  ahaolntaly  daik  apartment,  hut  a  room  lighted  with 
oolonred  light,  and  as  little  of  this  ss  it  is  piaoticable  to  get 
along  with,  aa  no  light  is  absolotely  without  action  upon 
Iheplate. 
The  light  admittad  to  the  dark-room  is  filteied  thnnigh 


a  coloured  medium,  this  medium  being  either  placed  over 
the  window,  or  serving  ss  a  lamp  acrcf  n  if  artiGoisl  liRht  la 
used.  But  what  colour  ia  this  medium  to  be?  Tellow, 
orange,  and  red  sre  the  colours  having  the  least  photo- 
Sf»pnio  action,  and  either  one  of  them  may  be  emploved. 

Before  ssying  more  about  the  dressing  of  tbe  window  of 
the  dark-room,  or  the  screening  ot  the  Ismp,  let  the  beginner 
determine  what  kind  of  a  room  he  will  hare.  In  the  old 
days  of  pbologrsphy,  when  it  was  usual  to  "develop"  a 
picture  immediately  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  almost 
everyone  possessed  a  tent  or  poiUble  dark<ioom  which 
oould  be  taken  out  anywhere ;  hut  now-a-dsys,  when  tenU 
are  used  at  all,  they  are  employed  at  home,  and  are  erected 
™  the  comer  of  a  stady,  in  a  library,  or  in  a  spsre  room. 
We  do  not  recommend  a  tent  for  general  work,  but  one  who 
does  not  wish  to  prepare  seuaitive  surfsces  or  jplstea  for 
himself  may  manage  to  develop  his  plotnrrs  faiily  well  iu 
such  a  tent  ss  is  represented  below.  No  explanation  is  re- 
quired, except  to  say  that  the  black  cloth  coveting  mast 


laagover  tbe  rails  in  fnmt,  so  as  lo  entltely  enolosethe 
worker,  who  iaenabled  to  see  by  tbe  light  passing  through 
a  smsll  window  made  of  coloured  fabric.  It  is  seldMi, 
however,  thst  the  beginner  cannot  find  some  sparlment 
which  msy  be  oohveited  into  a  dark-room,  either  altogether, 
or  aa  oooasion  may  require.  Bven  when  the  beginner 
knows  that  he  will  be  the  aole  tenant  of  his  newdaA-room, 
he  will  seldom  hare  snffioient  determrinadon  of  paipoae  to 
begin  by  taking  all  the  white  glast  from  the  window  of  hit 
future  dark-room,  and  teplooing  it  by  two  thioknesses 
of  the  stained  red  gloss  recommended  by  Captain  Abney, 
as  this  would  be  equivalent  to  nailing  hia  colours  very 
firmly  indeedio tbepnoto^rsphio mast ;  bnthewilloonstract 
light  framework  which  will  fit  accurately  outside 
inside  the  frame  of  tbe  window,  and  cover  this  with 
B  or  thrse  thioknesses  of  the  noo -actinic  fabrics  which  am, 
sold  commercially ;  onethicknessof  tbesc-oslledrnbTfsbrio 
snd  one  thickness  of  tbe  yellow  or  golden  fsbrio  as  ordinarily 
sold,  makes  an  excellent  combinstion.  Some  shades  of 
orange  paper  are  also  gocd.  The  frame  should  be 
BO  mads  ss  to  be  resdily  removed  and  readily  replaced  ; 
this  being  a  very  essential  precaution  if  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  tne  room  is  nqt  to  be  hsd.  A  few  shelves  for 
bottles,  some  kind  of  a  pottsble  sink— the  outlet  tube  of 
wbieh  may  lead  into  a  pail — a  large  can  of  water,  some 
square  porcelain  diahep,  and  a  light-tight  box  or  so  for 
holding  packages  of  plates  that  have  been  opened,  oon- 
pletei  (ha  list  ofeaiential  arrangeme&tl.      Tm  indpient 
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photagnphn  «Im  ou  obt^  loffioient  control  o(  %  bath- 
iDon  to  ba  allowed  to  fit  np  a  few  ihelna  and  a  imall  cap' 
boatd,  it  eepeoiallr  fortnnUe,  u  he  bae  watat  inppW— pet 
hapt  bot  aa  well  aa  oold— and  a  magnifioeDt  sink.  In  apite 
of  tbe  asoellent  qnelltiea  of  a  balh  aa  a  "'-  "  '-  "- 
venient  U  eo  plaoe  the  lid  or  an  old  box  m 


waite  flnida  to  ran  fnelj  ont  into  ttie  bath. 

The  iBbjcniwd  cnt  npiesents  a  more  completely  fitt<»d 
pbotograpbk  dark-room  oc  laboiatotj  than  the  begiuDer 
will  otdinarilr  poaaeH,  bat  it  ia  eaiy  to  iee  how  one  maj 


arrange  lomrthiiig  whiob  may  lerTe  tatj  well  a*  a  anbititote. 
Of  ooun  it  if  all  very  well  fot  the  adTaooed  DDprofMeional 
pbotogiaphcr  to  fit  Dp  a  comfortable  laboiatory,  le  lepre- 
aenied  above,  with  waihing  tTODfth  (6),  link  (6),  water 
■"PP'Ti  ventilator,  and  other  oonreoienl  arrangementi  ;  bat 
fbe  Mginoer  mnat  generally  make  ihift  with  aomething  far 
lam  elaborate. 

If  it  it  iulended  to  do  all  work  b^  daylight,  the  anange- 
ment  deeoribed  for  aoreenbg  the  triodow  with  the  colonted 
fabric  or  paper  will  anreTery  well ;  bnt  at  daylight  ia  very 
variable  in  ita  intensity,  aad  tbe  photographer  ibonld  hare 
the  meant  of  tegalating  tbe  amount  of  light  admitted 
throagb  thecoloared  window,  it  it  adriuble  to  provide  a 
bUok  blind  moanted  on  an  ordinary  roller,  tbia  blind  aerv- 
ing  to  more  or  leaa  completely  cover  the  coloared  window, 
aomrding  to  the  inteotity  of  the  light  If  tbe  window  it 
riaied  with  the  "  itained  ted  "  glam,  the  blind  toller  ebonld 
be  fixed  in  tbe  ntnal  poeiUon  ;  bnt  if,  oa  the  other  band, 
the  wooden  frame  covered  with  tbe  oolonied  fabtie  it 
made  oae  of,  tbe  blind  roller  tbonid  be  fixed  on  the  tof 
of  tbemorable  frame.  Some  prefer  ablack  oartain  mnning 
with  riagt  oa  a  rod,  aa  ibown  ia  oar  aketoh.  At  any  rate, 
It  k  Bwential  to  bava  a  meaaa  of  partially  ahading  the 
irindow  whan  daylight  U  naad,  aa  daring  doll  weather  the 


wfa(4«^ndow  m^y  only  give  barely  tigbt  eaoogb  to  work 
bTt  wUltt  if  the  nw  Mam  brightly  it  may  be  eanttal  to 


atop  ont  nine-teatht  of  the  window  area  in  order  to  emnte 
agdnit  mob  an  exoeai  of  colonred  light  it  wonld  act  in- 
jariooaly  npon  the  tantitive  platee. 

Owing  to  the  conitant  veiiation  of  dajlight,  many  pre- 
fer to  completely  block  oat  the  light  ot  (be  window,  and  to 
work  altogether  by  lamp  or  gai-Hght;  and  it  ia  ortan 
better  to  pcrchaae  a  dark-room  lamp,  whether  for  gator 
for  ml,  than  (o  make  one.  The  foregoing  drawing  ahowa 
an  excellent  form  conntraoted  to  barn  paraffin  oil. 

At  Mr.  J.  fi.  B.  Wellington  pointa  oat  en  page  407,  a 
very  ooavenient  dark-TOom  lantern  may  be  extomporiaed  by 
wrapping  a  piece  of  golden  hbric  roond  an  ordicary 
tiioyole  femp,  the  fabric  being  kept  in  poeition  by  meant  en 
an  elaatic  band  or  atrinff. 

Before  Diing  the  dark-room,  it  it  neo«aMr;r  to  very  care- 
fnlly  cover  any  cbinki  which  may  admit  white  light,  tbia 
being  oom men ly  done  by  tacking  on  stHpt  of  American 
cloth  or  other  opaqoe  material ;  and  it  ia  often  eaeential  to 
ftuten  each  atripa  all  round  the  door. 

"  freparing  for 


FRENCH  OORBESPONDENOE. 
PsooitEss  OF  Fhotooufht  m  ns  Appucation  to  Cbbahic 

Deco&atioit. 
This  week'a  letter  ii  dated  fin>m  Limogea,  where  I  am 
abont  to  give  my  annual  coorae  of  photoKieramic  leotnrca 
at  the  National  S^ool  of  Decorative  Art 

It  ia  becoming  more  neceaaary  than  ever  to  aay  a  few 
worda  upon  tbe  aee  of  photography  applied  to  the  deeoca- 
tion  of  poroelaJQ. 

Limogea  ia  an  importMit  centre  foi  ixweelain  manntae- 
tare,  bringing  in  atinaally  a  conaiderable  amount  ot  boai- 
naaa ;  and  tbe  art  of  decoration  plays  a  part  worthy  of 
attention  in  tbe  completion  of  tbe  prodaoticnt. 

To  decorate  the  ware,  impliea  neoeeaarily  not  only  tbe 
aee  of  variona  metboda  of  painting  or  apeoal  printing,  bot 
alto,  In  a  oonntry  the  good  tatte  of  which  ia  inconteitable, 
competent  artiatic  knowledge.  Unfcrtnnately,  talented 
artitta  are  difficnlt  to  induce  to  make  tacriflcea,  and  the 
manDfactoiera,  whoae  working  principle  ia  to  make  a  profit, 
find  it  impoeaible  to  pav  a  good  artiat  well,  and  have  re* 
oonne  to  a  decorator  oE  second-rate  talent  It  therefore 
cornea  to  pate  that  the  work  of  the  {.reeent  day  haa  depre- 
ciated in  valne  and  taate. 

It  i>  of  no  oae  thinking  of  iotrodneing  figorei,  oopiea  of 
piotnrea,  or  landacapea,  lor  they  might  appear  aa  ahapelem 
drawings  badly  Mdoured.  One  iatherefore  redaoed  to  oon- 
ventioud  flowen  and  ornament  aa  being  good  of  their 
kind,  and  aaperior  to  an  ill-execnted  flgore  or  landscape. 


In  tbe  abaenoe  of  good  artiste,  however,  bv  employing 
lotography  there  is  atill  a  method  open  for  Uie  reprodne- 
tion  of  pictnrea,  flgarea,  && 


have  called  the  attention  of  the  Limoges  mannfactarera 
to  this  important  conrideration,  and  moreover  in  tbe  ctw- 
f eienoea  nave  demoaitrated  the  praotioal  method  of  tetttng 

First  of  all  recoarae  maat  be  bad  to  a  means  of  trana- 
ferrlng  the  original  photograph,  aa  in  the  Ives,  Meiaen- 
baob,  Ac,  procesaea.  The  negative  being  transformed 
into  a  typographic  block,  printa  in  bine  ink  are  taken 
off  to  trace  on  tinted  or  striated  paper.  These  papers  are 
used  inttaad  of  the  lithographic  stone  in  farmer  demand. 
Each  monochrome  exeonteil  in  black  with  pen,  pencil,  or 
braah,  haa  only  to  be  reprodaced  its  ectnnl  aiEe  in  the 
platea  capable  ot  giving  intense  blacks  and 
tranaparent  whites.  From  these  plates  the  images  are 
printed  on  lino  coated  with  bitamen,  and  set  U>  bite  in  acid, 
ao  that  prints  may  be  taken  from  Ihem  aa  from  litbograpbio 
atone.  To  prepare  the  sine  plate,  choose  cne  thin  'and- 
veiy    smootb,    coat   with  bitonwn    for  reoeiving   the 
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negativo  impresaioa,  and  develop  with  apirite  of  tnrpen- 
Une.  A  bitomeD  image  is  thernore  formed  on  the  pUte. 
It  i«  aeit  pl&ced  ia  a  aolutioD  of  copper,  «o  that  the  plate 
iacovered  with  that  metal  wherever  the  bitamen  U  abaent. 
After  waahiDg  with  water  and  drjing,  it  is  finslly  immerud 
Id  beazine  to  remore  ell  traoei  ot  the  bitameo.  It  ia  then 
made  to  bite  for  forty  g^cindi  ia  a  two  per  cent,  aqueoua 
Bolntion  of  nitric  acid:  Tbis  givea  a  lightlf  grained  aur- 
face,  and  the  plate  ia  ready  for  priutiag  purpose*. 

Eich  print  la  made  wiili  fatty  varnith  in  which  ia  aiw- 
pended  the  eaamel  colour.  By  employing  tkla  proceM, 
the  aerrices  of  a  clever  aitiat  may  ba  dispenRed  with.  It  ia 
only  Deoesaary  to  have  a  man  of  taate  in  chooainff  the  anb- 
jecta  to  obtain  charming  effecta.  Tbeae  detaila  ace  taken 
from  one  of  the  moal  praciical  proceasea  indicated  by  me 
at  limogea.  It  ia  to  be  wiahnl  that  the  indtutry  of  ceramic 
decoration  will  aeriooaly  take  op  photography,  aa  it  ia 
capable  of  rendering  each  good  lerrice.      Leon  Vidau 


iven  coatof  pigmented  gelatine.    The  length  of  p«Mr 

beipg  coated,  it  i«  placed  oTer  a  atick  aad  allowed  to  dry. 

For  commercial  parpoaea  the  paper  ia  coated  by  means 

of  a  machine,  an  iUoatratioii  of  the  late  Mr.  Spencer^  befog 

given. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

Lesson  V. 

Carbon  Iissue  and  Transfer  Papers. 

The  foundation  of  both  carbon  tisiae  ia  gelatine,  and,  In 

order  to  aimplify  the  manufaetore  of  the  tia>ne,  the  firat 

step  U  to  mate  a  jelly  aa  follows  :— 

Nekon'a  traoaparent  aheet  gela^ne  ...     10  parla 

White  sugar     4      „ 

Water 25      „ 

Boak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  nntil  soft,  then  gradually 
r»tae  the  temperature  until  the  gelatine  ia  diaaolved,  and 
add  the  angar ;  now  aubmit  to  the  action  of  a  chnm  for 
haU-an'bonr,  and  allow  to  eat.  When  aet,  scald  off  the 
frothy  top  with  hot  water,  then  tnro  the  jelly  out,  aud  ont 
off  tM  b4^tom  portion  so  as  to  getridof  acy  grit  that  may 
have  settled  dowu,  and  the  jelly  is  ready. 

For  a  tisane  giving  a  good  photographic  purple  brown, 
take- 
Vegetable  blai^ 72  graini 

Alizarine  bke      GO      „ 

Indigo      IS      „ 

Grind  theee  materiala  with  about  four  onncea  of  melted 
jolly,  onug  a  mailer  and  slab  or  a  cone  paint  mill,  and  add 
to  eix  pounda  of  the  above  mentioned  plain  jelly,  and  mix 
well.  In  order  to  avoid  tiie  labour  of  grindiDs;,  one  may 
make  use  of  the  ready-grotiod  water  oolours  sold  in  tubes, 
but  in  this  case  it  ia  diffloult  to  ensure  making  one's  tissne 
of  definite  compoeition.  In  ordinary  oases  one  may  esti- 
mate the  tube  coloars  to  contain  about  half  their  weight 
of  colour. 


For  a  black  tissue- 

Jelly        

...    2  pouude 

Paria  black  pigment      ... 

...  6U  grains 

For  red  or  Bartolozzi  tissne— 

Jelly      

...    2  pounds 

...    3  oonces 

Indian  ink         

...    8  graini 

Jelly       

...      2ponndi 

At  the  bottom  vrill  be  seen  ■  witer-batb  araangemeut 
for  keeping  the  compontion  warm,  and  after  a  long  atrip 
or  band  of  paper  has  been  plaoel  orer  the  nstem  at 
rollers,  and  tlie  ends  made  fast  to  each  other  with  sealing- 
wai,  the  whole  is  lowered  down  till  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  compoeition,  and  the  band  of  paper  ia  made  to 
pass  over  the  gelatinous  mixture  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
foot  in  two  secocdf.  When  the  whole  of  the  baud  has 
been  coated,  it  is  divided  at  the  join  and  hnng  np  to  dry. 
The  roller  which  is  shown  aa  hinged  on  projeotine  anna, 
aervesto  keep  the  band  of  paper  tenacu  and  the  rod  shown 
as  being  held  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  maohine,  is  for 
taking  off  the  wet  tiiaae ;  the  horizontal  extenuon-pieee 
being  placed  uuder  the  band  at  the  top. 

For  making  double  transfer  paper,  take  of— . 

Hard  gelatine 1  poimd 

Fine  sulphate  of  baryta  or  permanent 

white     8  ounoes 

Water       ■    6  plnta 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  stir  in  a  solution  of  50  gttiag  of 
chrome  alum  in  four  ounces  of  water. 

Foe  a  single  transfer  paper  take- 
Hard  gelatine 1  pound 

Water 5  pints 

Chum  for  a  qnarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  300  grains  of 
chrome  alum  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water ;  Ibis  will  make 
the  liquid  somewhat  thick  and  ropy,  but  sufficient  acetic 
acid  must  be  added  to  reatore  it  to  Ite  original  fluidity. 

Paper  is  ooated  with  either  of  theao  two  oompouiids  in 

le  same  way  aa  witb  the  tissne  oomponnd. 


The  tissne  compound  being  made,  it  is  strained  through 
muslia  into  a  dish,  this  standiocr  in  a  larger  dish  containing 
hot  water,  and  if  this  outer  dish  is  of  metal,  a  spirit-lamp 
or  Bnnseu-bnmer  will  be  convenient  to  keep  the  water  at 
a  oonatant  heat,  and  so  prevent  the  tissue  compound  from 
MttJng. 

The  paper  that  it  is  dedred  to  coat  ia  now  rolled  np 
tightly  face  outwards,  and  the  roll  ia  laid  upon  the  anr- 
fiioe  of  the  tissue  compound,  the  loose  end  being  gradually 
railed,  when  the  snrfaoe  of  the  paper  will  gather  up  a  tbiu 


THE  SPECTROSCOPE 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHOTOaRAPHY. 

BT  C.  RAT  WOODS. 

XII.— Tbe  Application  of  PfloioaRAPBT  to 
SFECTROsconr. 
The  md  which  photography  baa  given  to  the  wu-k  of  the 
•peotroscopist  pure  and  simple  hu  been  great ;  bat  to  give 
it  in  detsU  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  for  photograpbeis.  In  oonridering  this 
subject,  therefore,  it  is  adviaaple  to  conrider,  mainly,  the 
method  which  the  apeotrosoopiat  has  adopted,  man  than 
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the  ruulta  he  ha«  arrived  »t.  The  subject  maj  con* 
TenieDtlr  be  divided  ioto  two  parte— let.  Solar  ao" 
obeaioal  work,  which  are  too-  closelj  conoected  to  b^ 
treated  aa  separate  subjecte ;  And  3nd.  Stellar  spectre' 


^Im 


'hen  the  chemist  hss  recourse  to  the  apectroscopo  id  i 
pnreljr  snaljtical  examiQation  of  sorne  oompoond,  or  mix- 
ture of  compounds,  there  i*  DO  real  DCcesaity  for  photo- 
graph; to  be  brought  ia  at  all.  The  clDmeuts  are  reooK- 
nixed  by  their  most  importaot  lines  which  the  chemist  ii 
in  tho  habit  of  observinfc,  and  e?en  when  some  uclooked- 
for  lino  is  noticed,  tbe  e;e  obiervation  and  measarement 
are  relied  on  as  sfTordiDg  tbe  qnickest  and  readiest  means 
of  determioiDg  its  cause.  In  advance'l  lesearch,  however, 
when  it  is  desired  to  notice  tbe  maleculiir  natare  of  tbe 
aohstance  under  eumiastion,  pho>«grapb7  has  proved  a 
valuable  suiiliar;,  more  especiallj  in  recording  what 
takes  place  in  parts  of  the  spectrum  that  the  eye  is  not 
able  to  tske  oognizinee  of.  And  wbea,  again,  the  sonrce 
of  tight  is  too  weak  for  eje  obaerrations  to  be  definitely 
made,   photography,  bj   its  power  of  necumulating  im 

SressioDS,  aa  It  were,  has  done  a  great  service;  fo) 
istaoce,  in  exsmitjing  fsint  flames,  or  in  resolving  the 
oompsa'ativelj  faint  light  given  hj  the  electrio  spark  in 
bigbly  rarifled  medias.  Id  such  cairn,  however,  the 
aimpVe  method  of  proceAare  is  to  obtain  as  high  a  dis- 
persion, either  by  prisms,  or  by  the  diffraction  grating, 
as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  direct  the  speotroscope 
to  the  Bonrce  of  light,  and  insert  a  plate  in  tbe  camera 
attached  to  the  instrument. 


frnm,  and  so  fireatly  does  thai  number  increase  when  a 
higher  power  is  bronght  to  bear  npon  them,  that  eye 
AbservaBons  are  too  tedious,  and  many  lines  ore  found  to 
be  overlooked.  Une  has  only  to  refer  to  tbe  oelebrsted 
nap  produced  by  Dr.  C.  W.Vogel,  of  the  Potsdam  Ob- 
Bervatory,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  celebrated  map  pro- 
doced  by  Angstrom  by  eye  obiervations  only,  to  see  now 
great  an  advance  the  former  is  npon  the  latter.  A  few 
flgares  bearing  on  the  anbject  may  not  be  witbont  inte- 
rest. In  a  portion  of  tbe  bine  near  G,  a  region  aooewible 
to  both  the  eye  and  the  plate,  bnt  more  so  to  the  latter, 
Angstrom  measured  94  lines,  Rntberford  phoiograpbed 
876  lines,  and  Lockyer  photogra^ibed  413.  In  r^ione 
which  are  only  jast  within  the  ken  of  the  eye,  the 
r««der  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  saperiority  of 
the  photographic  record  is  still  more  marked.  In 
solar  work,  when  the  behaviour  of  some  partionlarline 
or  lines  is  in  any  way  teraarkable— and  this  is  frequently 
tbe  oaie — it  becomei  absolutely  necesssrj  toaacertain  what 
element  the  line  or  lines  in  questJon  belong  to.  It  is  for 
each  wort  that  careful  and  ^Ubofate  mapping  of  the  lines 
of  all  the  metallio  and  non-nletallic  aabstances  known  here 
ia  most  desirable,  and  for  this  work  the  photofiri^hic 
plato  is  most  in  request,  except  in  recording  the  tines  in 
snoh  portions  of  tbeapectram,  such  as  tbe  green  and  yellow, 
that  lend  themselves  most  readily  for  eye  otwiervation.  At 
present  we  have  chiefly  to  rely  on  tbe  work  of  Kirehoff, 
Angatrbm,  and  Thal6n,  (or  the  coincidences  of  terrestrial 
spectra  with  dark  solar  lines.  These  workers  did  not  make 
nse  of  photography,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first- 
named  lost  the  nse  of  one  of  his  eyes  in  compiling  the 
laborious  piece  of  work  that  established  the  existence  o( 


yet  been  published.    The  foregoing  diagnm  will  explain 
his  method  of  working. 

The  snn's  rays  are  thrown  by  means  ol  tbe  mirror  M, 
driven  by  clockwoil,  OQ  to  a  lens  A,  which  forms  an 
imsge  of  the  snn  between  the  carbon  poles,  P,  of  the 
electric  arc.  A  second  lens,  B,  throws  the  image  of  the 
BUD,  and  also  of  the  carbon  poict^,  on  to  the  ilit,  S,  of  th« 
spectroscope.  By  this  means  the  light  of  tbe  son,  and 
also  that  of  tbe  metal  placed  on  the  poles,  eome  from  the 
same  point  before  entering  the  inetrnmcnt.  Tbeatit  of  the 
spectroscope  has  an  arrangement  for  openint;  only  one- 
balf  of  tbe  alit  at  a  time,  so  that  liiat  tbe  arc  and  then  the 
sun,  or  vice-otraii,  are  impressed  on  the  plate,  one  appear- 
ing above  tbe  other.  A  little  consideration  of  tbe  coudi- 
lioiiB  of  workiug  will  show  that  the  coincidences  of  metnlltc 
and  solar  lines  cannot  fiiil  to  fas  very  precise. 

The  bast  map  until  very  recenUy  of  the  nltra-violot 
portion  of  the  apectrum,  that  we  have,  is  that  produced  by 
Cornu,  and  Proressor  Hartley  has  been  assidnoasly 
mapping  tbe  metallic  lines  in  that  region.  Professor 
Kowland  has  lately,  by  means  of  his  beaatifnl  gratinga, 
produced  a  msgaificent  map  of  the  solar  apectrnm  by  meaoa 
of  photography,  and  by  drawing  a  scale  o(  wave-lengths 
on  the  original  negatives,  the  whole  can  be  reproduced  by 
pboU-mechanieal  methods  withont  the  intermediation  of 
tbe  draughtsman.  The  mechaaiosl  arrangement  adopt«d 
by  Professor  Rowland  in  using  his  curved  gratinga,  in 
which  the  focDS  is  obtained  automatically  by  means  of 
trammels,  is  shown  in  tbe  following  sketch. 


Fig.  16. 


many  terrestrial  anbstanoes  in  the  snn.  Some  time  since, 
ZiMkjer  oommeuoed  mapping  the  melallio  spectra  on  an 
extended  scale,  bat  only  «  nrj  small  portion  of  it  baa  aa 


A  A  ia  board  with  a  groove,  a  a,  along  its  centre.  At  tbe 
point  where  the  slit  S  is  fixed,  anotiier  board,  B  B,  is  joined 
on  at  right  anglea.  This  board  has  a  similar  groove,  I  ft, 
tbe  position  of  the  slit  being  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
groove.  C  C  is  a  board  carrying  tbe  grating  O,  and  the 
ground-glass  or  photographic  plate  P,  the  distalwM  of  the 
two  apart  being  exactly  eqnal  to  the  ladina  of  cnrvatare 
of  tbe  speculum  on  which  the  grating  is  ruled.  At  pointi 
exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  grating  and  plate,  the  board 
C  C  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  single  screw  on  to  pieoea  of 
wood,  e  c,  and  d  d,  that  slide  along  the  grooves.  In  what- 
ever poeition  the  board  G  C  is  placed,  the  plate  ia  alwaya 
in  focus.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  keep  out  extraneooa 
light  by  oovering  the  whole  arrangement,  or  using  loog 
bellows  or  boxes  open  at  both  ends.  Photographer*  wiU 
probably  find  this  the  most  convenient  arrangement,  bnt 
there  is  another  method  shown  diagram atically  on  the 
following  page. 

From  the  centre,  C,  acircle  is  drawn  with  aradius  eqoal  to 
half  tbe  radius  of  curvature  of  the  speculum.  The  grating 
G,  the  slit  S,  and  the  plate  P,  may  be  plaoed  at  any  part  (3 
this  circle,  and  the  plate  will  always  be  in  focns  for  what- 
ever part  of  the  spectinm  may  be  at  that  place ;  of  oonne 
the  slit  most  idways  be  direotod  towanU  the  gnting,  ntd 
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tb«  plate  be  Ungeotiat  to  the  circle.  It  cao  beatated  from 
the  writer's  peTaonal  koowledge  that  this  metbod  ha*  been 
adopted  hj  at  lea«t  one  eminent  epeotroBcopiil  in  Ametica, 
And  another  in  EnirUnr). 


in  ph olograph jng:  the  spectra  of  stan,  planeti,  uebt 
fco.,  the  dilRcaltjr  to  be  orercome  ia  the  feeblencM  of 


li^ht  when  it  ia  spread  oat  in  the  form  of  a  band.  Br. 
Iluggina,  the  priadpal  wotler  in  thia  direction,  uses  the 
reBeoting  form  of  trleseope,  and  focoBset  the  image  of  th* 
ohjeot  apon  the  atit  of  ipeetroacope,  sod  throughout  the 
long  time  of  exposnre  hai  to  earefally  keep  it  there,  it 
being  praetieally  an  impoMibility  to  get  the  clock  of  the 
t'-lcasope  ao  accnratetf  adjasted  a<  to  follow  the  motion 
ofaattrwith  nnfuiling  aecnraoy.  The  apeetroioope  has 
lenses  of  qoartz  and  a  prism  of  Imland  apar,  both  these 
anbataocea  heiog  highly  Innspareot  to  the  ultra  violet 
raj*.  The  minute,  bat  sharp  and  lieaa'iful  tipectra  which 
Ur.  Hvgginshaa  been  able  lo  prodnoe  of  the  light  from 
some  of  the  start  and  iiebn'»,  and  of  thoae  oecBBional 
cetesUal  visitora,  the  cometa,  tcatifj  to  the  nsefiilneaa  of 


r  Urgelj  n«ed  in  the  arts,  and  alio  b7 
,-  „  .  ,  .  .  -  ita  moit  imporlaDt  usee  being  in  com- 
inading  the  alkaline  developer ;  and  it  ia  alio  used  by  manj  for 
lomiBg  albniDenized  paper  before  exposing  in  the  print! Dg-fiame 
(att  Albduehized  Pafib,  Pbintiso  oh).  Ammonia  enters  into 
combination  wi'h  acids,  forming  salts  which  are  (apposed  to  con- 
tain a  qaasi-mctsl,  NH,,  thia  group  appearing  to  act  in  corubioa- 
tionlikeamelal.  Several  ol  tbeaesalti  of  ammonium  an  of  con- 
siderable impartance  to  the  photographer.  Tbe  Bromide  of  Am- 
mDniam,  NHjBr=98,  is  vet^  aoluble  in  irater,  and  ia  appreciably 
■olable  in  alcohd  or  ether ;  ita  main  photographic  use  ii  to  form 
bromide  of  silver  bj  double  deeompositioa  vith  the  nitrate.  Ttie 
Carbonate  of  Ammenliim  is  a  salt  which  occara  comuiercialljr  in 
■emi-transparent  Inmps  bariag  a  strong  animoniacal  odoor,  and 
when  eipoaed  to  air  for  some  time  a  largo  porlioo  is  loat  by 
eraperation,  and  a  compound  remains  which  tnaj  be  regarded  as  a 
biearboDate.  C>ibonateo(a[nmonium,whenaaedfoiphot^graphic 
iimpasea — as,  for  example  in  campoaading  the  alkaline  derelopet 
-shoeld  consist  of  translucent  lumps  witboat  any  fiiable  incnista> 
ion  on  the  siuface.  The  Chloride  of  Ammoninm,  NU^d^fiS-S, 
commonly  known  as  Sal-Ammenloo,  is  a  salt  which  has  l:"~ 
known  from  very  ancient  times,  and  has  many  commercial  n 


nitrate.  The  Hrdrosniphats  of  Ammeninm  and  the  Intphida 
of  Anmoninm  may  be  obtained  in  solntion  b;  passing  a  strMjn  of 
snlidinrttted  hjdrogen  gas  into  an  aqoeooi  solation  of  ammonia ; 
tbe  forater  being  form^il  theanunoniais  in  excess, and  the  latter 
wheo  tbe  sulpheietted  hydrogen  la  in  exceea.  Tbe  solution  of 
hydroanlpbate  or  salphide  thus  obtained  ia  used  occasionally  In 


too,  the  late  Dr.  Draper  has  done  usefnl  work  in  tbia 
direotioD.  Tbe  evidence,  too,  which  Ur.  Draper  obtained 
of  tbe  probabilitj  of  the  existance  of  oxygen  in  theaon  is  jet 
another  valuable  outcome  of  photo -a  poet  rose  opio  researi:!!. 

Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  the  work  of  Captain 
Abnej  in  examiniog  that  invisible  portion  of  the  apectmm 
which  liea  beyond  the  red,  and  bia  work  in  conjunction 
with  Colonel  Feating  in  inveatigatinjr  the  abaorption 
spectra  of  organic  compounds,  and  eatabliahug  evidenee  of 
the  existence  of  hydrocarboos  between  the  eartb  and  the 
■nn.  Without  photography,  snob  reaearch  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  utility  of  pboto-spectroeeopy  in 
eclipse  work,  and  ita  diacoveriea  lo  relation  to  the  corona, 
lea  too  recently  been  before  the  readera  of  the  News  to 
need  more  than  a  pasting  remark  in  this  place. 

Thii  article,  and  the  prceeding  ones,  profeH  to  be 
little  more  than  a  sketch,  and  there  have  Dcceatarily  been 
many  omiationa,  but,  itittroated,  not  Important  onea.  It 
baa  afforded  tbe  wHtw  eoniiderable  pleasnre  to  write  them, 
and  iu  oooclndiug  them,  he  trnite  that  ha  hai  at  least  made 
good  use  of  bia  apace,  and  that  hiareadera  will  kindlj  pua 
orer  acy  aborlcominga  there  msj  ha*e  been  in  them,  apart 
from  actual  inaocuraeies,  which  at  least  he  hopes  he  hse 
KT<^ed. 

Jt  iictiffoara  of  l^^nta^m^t 

A]UI>DfE,'an  old  name  for  dtxlrine, 
AlHOKIAUO&ncOHlVKSALXa.— Ammonia  is,  at  oidin- 

try  temperatures,  a  gaseous  body,  and  contains  hydrweo  and 
nitrogen  in  tbe  proportiani  indicated  by  the  formula  N^.    It  is 


Toth.    Ita  a 


1  depends  on  i 


its  power  . 
of  the  Urst  group  into  black  sulphide*.  The  Iodide  of 
ilumisa  somewhat  unstable  salt,  and  is  almost  always  met 
with  discolonred  from  the  pnsenee  of  free  iodine  ;  hot  if  kept 
aimlvitli  dry  andinthedsrx,itmarbeprBeiTedwithoatcliange. 
Being  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  other  iodides, 
it  bas  been  extensiveljr  used  for  iodiiing  collodion.  The  Bnlpbe- 
oyaaate  of  Ammoninm  is  a  deliquMeent  salt  which  is  mannftc- 
tured  from  Ibeammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas  works,  and  it  hot  been 
proposed  to  nseit  asa  fixing  agent;  bnt,Dp  to  tbe  piesent,  it  hat 
leen  very  little  employed  by  the  phott^pher. 

AXKORIO  ClTEAra  Ot  TBXfS.     Sti  Ikoh. 

AnOHIO  aiTBATZ  OT  IILTXR.    Stt  Siltex. 

AXOBFHOin  (i  negative  pre&c,  and  iiapti  shape)  —A  term 
ipplied  to  any  modification  of  a  sabetance  which  exhibita  no 
eryalalline  almeture ;  snch  forma  of  carbon  as  lamp-black  or 
obarcoal  bein^  termed  amorphous  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
cry.talline  Tanetjea,  like  diamoDd  or  plmnlwgo. 

AXPUlTXiPI  (Wl,  en  both  aides).— A  proeeas  cf  Sir  John 
Hertchell,  m  which  light  produeee  either  a  noaitive  or  n^ative. 
Paper  is  Srst  prepared  with  a  solution  either  of  ferro- tartrate 
or  feno-citrate  of  mercury,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  ammonlo- 


a  is  a  satonled  solation  of  the  gaa  in  water,  and 
oamnereial  praporation  bat  unaUy  a  fpeeifie  gravity  of  about 
1,  and  oonttma  something  over  oue-thira  of  itt  weight  of  am- 


1,  a  negative 
,  be  restored  a 
by  immeraing  it  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  meicary,  and  ii 
ing  it  with  a  very  hot  iron. 

AVani&B  AFEBTITBX.— The  angnlar  apertiire  of  a  lens  ia 
the  sn^e  which  its  diameter  anbtends  at  its  focus;  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  lent  slapped  down,  the  angle  which  the  opening  in  the 
diaphragm  sutitends. 

AHHxORIOI  (A  negative  prefix,  and  timp  water].— A  term 
applied  to  thoae  oxides  which  form  acids  by  nnily  with  water. 

AHHYDSOn  (derived  as  above),  free  frwn  water.  An- 
hydrides  are  of  tan  apoken  of  at  anhydrous  acids. 

AHnm  FBOCESS.— A  process  of  printing  originated  by 
Willis  in  18S1.     Paper  is  sensttiied  with  ;— 

Satncatfd  soL  of  bichromate  ot  potassium  i  ounces 

Sulphuric  acid      1^  drachma 

Exposure  is  made  under  a  positive  if  a  poeitiva  ia  reqnued,  and 
development  is  etfeeted  by  placiaE-  blotting-paper  catnrated  with 
anilineatthebottomof  adi^,  andthe  exposed  paper  is  supported 
ov^  it.  Simple  washing  ■erves  for  flialioD.  Sometimes  it  is 
convenient  lo  dilute  the  aniline  with  fifteen  times  its  volame  of 
beniole.    Exposure  is  sbont  cne-third  that  required  for  a  aUrer 

AimtOTTFB.- A.  process  of  printing  which  depends  on  tbe 

aeosilivenees  of  the  colouring  matters  of  ceitoiu   Howera,   the 
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iiig  trmcrags,  &c.,  due  to  Pizaigbelli.  The  jfrocees  rives- 
like  the  anfline  printing  process— a  positive  picture  from  a 
positive ;  it  depends  on  the  same  principle  as  the  (so-caUed) 
dosting  process.  Vaper  is  coated  with  gelatine,  sensitized  in  a 
chroraate  bath,  dried,  and  exposed  behind  the  drawing  to  be 
copied,  immersed  in  water  a  sbprt  time,  is  blotted  off,  and  dusted 
with  an  J  fine  powdered  pigment^  washed  again,  and  mbbsd 
with  a  soft  sponge  for  removing  the  snperfluoos  colour.  In  this 
way  pictures  in  any  colour  can  be  produced — plumbago,  ultra- 
marine blue,  green,  sepia,  cinnabar,  gold,  silver,  orooze,  &c. 


In  ceprodaoing  some  of  the  photographs  taken  by  the 
late  Mr,  B^deo  Pritcbard  during  his  trip  to  the  Sahara,  we 
aro  donbtless  meeting  the  views  of  those  who  wonld  like  to 
hare  some  memorial  of  bis  last  holiday-trip. 


faBhionei  steel-engraTod  note-paper  heading  of  Engliah 
holiday  resorts. 

Let  us  sappose  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  views  of 
London,  each  to  be  had  on  a  post  caid.  How  many 
thousands  would  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  Postal 
Union  ¥rith  such  a  remark  as  **  St.  Paul's,  as  seen  when 
fog,  dust,  and  smoke  were  absent  '^ :  or  we  can  imagine 
one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  instantaneous  pictures  of  active  street 
traffic  in  London  being  sent  into  the  wilds  of  Texas 
endorsed,  ^'  This  is  the  dangerous  river  I  have  just  crossed.' 
If  the  cards  were  to  be  had,  some  visitors  would  send 
hundreds  away  to  their  friends. 


The  first  of  the  series,  which  forms  our  supplement 
this  week,  is  a  view  of  Algiers.  Can  we  do  better 
than  quote  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Fiitchard's  own 
account  of  his  journey?—"  Algiers  is  never  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  when  yon  first  sight  its  white- terraced 
houses,  tier  above  tier,  bordering  the  sunny  bay,  the  blue 
water  fiecked  here  and  there  with  snowy  sails.  The  Grand 
Mo3que,  with  its  huge  white  dome,  is  a  wonderful  land- 
mark, while  the  magnificent  stone  quays-— all  seen  at  their 
best  as  yon  come  round  the  bend  of  the  railway— and  the 
fine  old-fashioned  harbour,  compose  a  superb  picture." 


Post-cards  can  be  had  in  sheets.  The  printiog  could  be 
done  by  collotype,  or  the  method  by  which  Messrs. 
Sprague  and  Go.  print  our  supplements ;  and  the  cards 
when  cut  up  might  be  sold  at  a  penny  with  a  good 
margin  of  profit.  Will  Mr.  Cobb  or  Mr.  York  take  the 
hint? 


No  profession  requires  more  tact  and  talking  power  than 
photography.  As  a  rule,  people  don't  know  what  they 
wane,  and  have  to  be  gently  pilotted  into  what  the  photo- 
gn^hor  knows  is  best  for  them.  But  when  somebody  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  does  want  presents 
himself,  the  task  of  the  photographer  is  a  hard  one,  for  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  sitter,  without 
knowing  it,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  ridiculous.  Some 
time  ago  a  clergyman  waited  upon  one  of  our  best  known 
photographers,  and  insisted  upon  being  taken  in  a 
devotional  attitude — "not  exactly  praying,  you  know,  but 
with  the  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven."  He  had  his  wish  grati* 
ifed,  but  speedily  came  back  with  the  proofs,  observing  that 
the  photographer  had  utterly  failed  in  making  him  look 
pious,  for  on  showing  the  picture  to  an  old  college  chum 
the  latter  irreverently  remarked  that  he  '*  looked  like  a 
dying  duck  in  a  thunderatorm."  He  asked  for  a  re-sitting, 
adding  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
matter  of  portraits  there  was  nothing  so  safe  as  the 
common-place,  with  which  sentiment  the  photographer 
cordially  agreed. 

To  write  borne  on  a  poet^card  is  an  advantage  which 
was  not  enjoyed  by  the  tourist  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  at 
the  present  time  anyone  who  writes  from  Heidelberg  on  a 
post-card  can  at  the  same  time  send  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  castle. 

The  collotype  oecnpies  about  one -fourth  of  the  s^iace 
on  the  card,  and  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  old- 


We  wish  we  could  name  the  Heidelberg  photographer 


whose  idea  is  such  an 
imprint  on  the  card. 


excellent  one,  but  there  is  no 


The  very  latest  photographic  <*  fad  "  in  Paris  is  for  the 
fashionable  swain  to  have  the  portrait  of  his-  lady-love 
photographed  on  his  thumb-nail!  At  least,  so  says  the 
Graphic* 

A  suggestion  made  by  Captain  Abney,  to  be  found  in 
our  last  number,  will  prove  valuable  to  the  couiiat  who 
takes  a  camera  along  dusty  Continental  roads.  The  inside 
of  the  dark  back  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  glycerine — a 
mere  trace,  of  course,  as  all  excess  must  be  wiped  off  with 
a  dry  rag. 

The  glycerine  forms  a  veritable  trap  for  that  dual 
which  will  penetrate  even  the  very  best  cabinet  work ;  and 
the  dust  adheres  to  the  sticky  surface  instead  of  makhug 
pinholes  on  the  plate.  Of  course,  the  slides  must  be 
carefully  wiped  before  fresh  plates  are  put  in. 


The  amateur  photographer  looked  sad  and  troubled.  It 
was  his  first  attempt,  and  he  had  been  trying  for  an  hoar 
and  a-half  to  weigh  out  pyxogallic  acid  on  the  kitchen 
scales  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  weight  and  small  shot  from 
the  gas  chandelier  I 

A  barge  race  on  the  Thames  is  hardly  suggestive  of 
much  romance,  and  yet  Messrs.  West  and  Sons,  of  Gosporl, 
have  made  a  series  of  excellent  pictures  of  the  <*  event " 
which  took  place  on  the  third  instant  The  photographs 
of  the  Gibbons^  the  EUctric^  the  Louisa,  and  the  Besw  show 
that  the  heavy  river  craft  may  be  really  elegant  and  even 
graceful  when  rigged  out  in  full  sail.  The  last-mentioned 
picture  pleases  us  most,  as  the  white  foam  thrown  up  bj 
the  bows,  the  tense  sails,  and  the  long  trail  behindi  all  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  motion ;  while  the  almost  mieroscopio 
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de  tail  is  really  snrprisiop:.  A  small  whitish  streak  attracts 
us— no  doabt  a  trifling  defect  in  the  negative — hot  by 
using  a  mignifier  we  find  it  is  merely  the  name  and  address 
of  the.  sail-maker— "  Gill  and  Sons,  Dorchester." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society  should  so  persistently  state  Messrs.  West's  pic- 
tures to  be  "•  elaborately  retouched  " ;  and  after  the  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  in  our  columns  last  year  there 
is  no  excuse  for  a  repetition  of  snch  a  statement  in  the 
j  ttdges'  revised  report  as  j  ust  printed.  W^  have  noticed  no 
evidence  of  retouching  in  any  one  of  Messrs.  West's  yacht 
pictures  which  we  have  seen,  and  we  have  seen  nearly  alt. 

What  Mr.  Rockwood  says:— *' My  ideal  of  the  best 
photographer  is  one  who  is  most  the  Chesterfield  in  his 
manners.  A  Daniel  Huntington  in  bis  art,  a  Bacon  in  his 
range  of  information,  a  small  edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
hu  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  is  possessed  of  the 
genial  humour  of  Dickens.''  "  But  why  should  a  photo- 
grapher  be  all  this  ?  "  asked  the  interviewer.  "  Bejanse,'* 
answered  Mr.  Rockwood,  ''as  sure  as  the  chameleon 
reflects  the  hue  of  its  surronndiuga,  so  is  the  sitter  to  re- 
flect in  some  measure  the  mood  of  the  photographer  who 
sits  him.'* 

An  Electrical  Exhibition  will  be  opened  in  Phihidelphia 
during  September. 

The  second  period  of  excitement  regarding  electric  light- 
ing  may  now  be  considered  over,  and  each  week  we  find 
that  an  Electrical  Company  has  quietly  passed  out  of  ex* 
istence. 


the  other  day,  remarked  that  he  himself  was  exceptionally 
insensitive  to  red,  and  Professor  GaUirie  daimed  for 
himself  exceptional  sensitiveness  to  the  blue  rays.  It  is 
very  easy  to  now  understand  the  difference  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  relative  brightness  of  the  lights  recently  shown  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

ITie  colour-mixing  apparatus  referred  to  above  is  aa 
opticalairangement  for  combining  different  puiMid  the 
spectrum. 


A  spherical-is^tBTMB)  an  old  camera  box,  and  a  strip 
of  sensitive  paper,  are  the  three  elements  which  build  up 
Professor  McLeod's  sunshine  recorder.  The  lecoid  is  a 
well-defined  black  line. 


Colonel  Hoe,  the  printers'  engineer,  says  that  print* 
ing  will  ultimately  give  way  to  phot<*raphy.  He 
thinks  that  through  a  negative  of  one  side  of  the  journal 
it  will  be  possible  to  flash  a  ray  of  electric  light  a  hnn- 
dred  times  a  minute,  which  ray  may  be  made  to  fall  on  a 
web  of  paper  passing  under  the  negative. 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  Colonel  Hoe  reads  the 
News,  and  more  especially  if  he  ever  read  Hkt  remarks 
contained  in  an  editorial  on  page  2  of  our  virfnme  for  iMt 
year. 


When  electric  light  was  talked  of  and  exhibited  twenty- 
five  years  agO}  comparatively  little  capital  was  invested  in 
it— perhaps  not  ten  thousand  pounds  altogether ;  but  the 
case  is  different  at  present,  as  individuals  have  now  risked 
and  lost  as.  much  as  this. 


Still  much  good  has  been  done.  New  points  have  been 
elucidated,  and  knowledge  has  been  gained.  It  might  have 
been  better,  however,  to  have  invested  the  money  in  tech- 
nical schools !  but  the  public  would  not  have  put  down  the 
money  for  educational  purposes,  so  the  greed  of  wealth  has 
advanced  science. 


The  student  may  now  purch  S3  electrical  apparatus 
cheaply  enough.  Indeed,  at  the  odds  and  ends  market 
which  takes  place  near  the  Caledonian  Road  of  a  Friday 
afternoon,  we  have  bought  incandescent  lamps,  carbons, 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  and  resistance  coils  for  as  many 
sixpences  as  they  cost  pounds  a  few  months  ago.  "  If  you 
will  not  give  seven  pounds,  what  will  you  offer  ?  "  said  the 
proprietor  of  a  lumber  shop  in  the  Waterloo  Road  to  us 
this  week^  as  he  pointed  to  a  dynamo  of  the  Siemens  type ; 
''there  is  five  pounds  worth  of  copper- wire  on  it."  Here 
iaafall! 


A  correspondent  who  is  good  enough  to  call  our  atten« 
tion  to  the  very  poisonous  nature  of  the  fumes  from  the 
pyrotechnic  mixture  recommended  by  Mr.  Frewing  in  our 
issue  of  last  week,  failed  to  notice  that  Mr.  Frewing  himself 
says  a  word  of  caution.  But  in  dealing  with  arseoieal 
vapours  one  can  hardly  be  too  careful,  so  those  who  iMe 
Mr.  Frewiog's  lamp  for  photographic  purposes  should 
especially  note  the  List  paragraph  of  his  paper  (page  440). 

Papers  of  photographic  interest  at  the  British  Assooia- 
tion  are  rare  now-a-days ;  but  we  may  note  this  year  the 
British  Association  at  Montreal  will  almost  join  hands 
with  the  American  Association  at  Philadelphia.  The 
former  meets  on  August  27,  while  the  latter  has  fixed 
its  opening  day  for  September  4th,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  such  of  the  Britishers  as  can  be  present. 


Lord  Rayleigh,  in  speaking  of  his  colour-mixing  apparatus 


Mr.  S.  P.  Langiey's  article  in  the  AmeriMi  Journal  qr 
Science  on  ^*  Experimental  Determination  of  Wave-lengths 
in  the  Invisible  Priimatio  Spectrum  "  has  been  translated  into 
the  Anmles  de  C^imie  for  June,  and  is  pronounced  by  the 
Athenaum  to  be  of  great  importance  in  conneotion  with  the 
article  published  by  M.  H.  Becquerel  in  the  Anmles  de 
(Mmie^  and  Captain  Abney's  Map  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton's  efforts  to  secure  tabulated  records  of 
family  history  by  means  of  his  **  Record  of  Family  Faculties,'' 
in  which  all  that  one  knows  of  one's  ancestois  is  to  be  set 
down,  have,  we  understand,  been  very  suooessful.  He  now 
possesses  reliable  data  concerning  the  hisioiy  of  a  hnndred- 
and-fif ty  families,  and  five  thousand  penons.    This  material 
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aboiintls  with  carioaa  and  interesting  facts,  bat  of  coarse  re. 
qmres  to  bo  sifted  and  arranged,  a  task  which  Mr.  Galton 
will  doabtless  enter  upon  with  mach  zest.  Mr.  Gal  ton's 
second  proposition,  the  *'  Life  Uidtorj  Album,"  which, 
.besides  the  details  of  year  life.  Is  tocoDtain  a  photograph  of 
yon  taken  every  five  years,  is  mach  more  difficQltof  attain- 
ment, and  from  its  very  natare  can  only  be  dealt  wiih  by  « 
.flttbaopber  1900  whom  Mr.  SaUaa^a  oMKlfoiMyUI, 


THE  USES  OF  A  BACKGROUND. 

BY   A.  H.   WALL. 

TH£RE  is  a  stale  old  story  abont  Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds 
which  I've  no  doubt  you  have  often  heard.  The  great 
p.  R.  A.  waa  asked  why  he  did  not  engage  inferior  artists 
to  paint  bis  backgrounds.  Sir  Joshua  replied,  **  The  man 
who  conld  paint  my  backgronnds  could  paint  my  piotures." 
These  words  gave  expression  to  a  very  simj^le  common - 
plaee  truth ,  which  every  artist  recognized ;  bat  for  the 
young  in  art  here  are  a  few  briery  expressed  reasons,  more 
fully  illustrative  of  Sir  Joshua's  meaning,  intended  to 
demonstrate,  for  those  who  are  students  of  art  photo- 
graphy, that  a  background  ia  really  a  most  important  and 
powerful  agent  in  the  production  of  a  good  picture. 

1.  The  background,  by  conveying  an  impression  of- space 
behind  the  hewi  and  figure,  gives  that  very  important  and 
effective  quality,  relief. 

2.  By  a  set  of  creative  contrasta,  olererly  renlis^d,  it 
gives  to  the  high  lights  increased  brilliancy,  and  to  the 
deepest  shadows  greater  intensity. 

8.  By  excluding  deslructhe  contrasts,  it  increases  the 
refinement,  delicacy,  and  subtlety  of  the  half-tones  in 
%bt,  gives  n«w  value  to  the  intermediate  uniting  tints, 
and  transparenqr  to  the  deepest  shadows  and  reflected 
light. 

4.  By  enabling  the  artist  to  incr«a8e  greatly  the  scale 
of  gradations  between  the  highest  lights  and  the  strongest 
shadows,  the  modelling,  or  rounding  out,  of  the  heads  and 
figures  becomes  more  powerful  or  vigorous. 

&  it  enabks  him  to  give  the  outlines  that  mellow  soft- 
ness which  conveys  the  idea  of  surfaces  retiring  from  the 
eye,  and  thereby  gradually  becoming  invisible,  instead  cd 
an  appearance  of  flat  sections  with  abrnpt  terminations. 
By  blending  with  itself  some  of  these  boundary  lines,  and 
giving  others  prominence,  it  introduces  that  variety  which 
makes  the  general  effect  rich  and  pleasingly  picturesque, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  emphasises  the  expression  of  both 
apace  and  relief. 


is  a  mistake.    An  enclosed  Fpaoe  behind  the  model,  with 
its  own  real  light  and  shade,  its  own  depths  of  space  and 
reflected  lights,  wiU  give  effects  strikingly  superior  to  those 
obtained  by  a  flat  screen  placed  a  foot  or  two  behind  a 
sitter.    A  space  running  back  for  some  little  diataaee, 
dimly  lighted  and  containing  objects  whish  will  iadioate 
various  degrees  of  retirement,  9mM»  you  to  vary  your 
Ught  and  shade  Mdad  Ibe  sitter,  ^  to  vary  the  sitter^s 
ynaitiew  relative  to  them,  until  you  see  upon  the  ground 
gUm  that  the  very  best  effect  attainable  hai  been  achieved. 
You  would  then  photograph  real  space,  not  pretended 
^ace,  and  you  could  choose  from  a  wide  di vet  sity  of  effectsL 
created  by  admitting  or  excluding  subordinate  lights  and 
d^adows,  that  which  would  be  moat  desirable,  instead  of 
having  either  a  never-changing  bUink  flatness  of  wall  anr- 
face  upon  which  the  only  shadow  thrown  must  be  that  of 
the  sitter,  or  effects  of  chiarorcuro  which  are  alike  for  All 
sitters,  and  suppress  the  exercise  of  everything  like  taste, 
jur^goi^nt,  sentiment,   or  artistic  feeling.    Then  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  could  find  txpression  in  his  work 
in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  to  a  much  wider  extent  than 
it  now  does,  and  one  good  photogranher'a  work  would  not 
bok  so  much  like  that  of  all  the  others.    The  mind  that 
oonceived  could  then  txke  precedence  over  the  lens  that 
created  this  or  that  image,  and  the  suggestions  embodied 
in  my  six  short  paragraphs  would  be  of  solid,  practical 
value  and  importance.    All  the  possibilitiea  I  have  briefly 
enumerated  are  impossibilities  with  the  ordinary  painted 
screen  background,  which  never  really  looks  Uke  anything 
but  a  painted  screen.    A  background  chamber  so  ingeni- 
ously constructed  and  arranged  that  one  could  readily  vary 
its  effects,  with  a  plan  to  enable  us  to  re-arrange  and  alter 
its  lighting,  always  subordinating  its  lights  and  darks  to 
ihose  on  the  model,  and  coyering.so  much  space  length- 
ways that  the  artist  conld  move  bis  models  to  tiie  right  or 
left  with  the  above  ends  in  view,  is,  I  think,  the  background 
moat  to  be  desired. 

For  those  operators  who  have  not  the  requisite  spaoe  ak 
their  disposal,  the  best  substitute  would  be,  perhaps,  a 
graduated  background,  moving  from  right  to  left,  pano- 
ramic fashion,  upon  upright  rollers,  and  painted  in  grada- 
tions of  simple  light  and  shade,  ao  that  the  smallest  turn  of 
this  or  that  roller  would  give  a  change  of  lights  and  darka, 
and  successive  turns  changes  more  strongly  marked. 
With  such  a  background  delicate  features  in  a  portrait 
need  not  be  render^l  feeble  and  fiat  by  too  strong  contrast 
with  a  dark,  vigoroua  background,  while  features  too 
staringly  prominent  need  not  have  greater  prominence 
awarded  them  by  contrast  with  the  soft  and  delicate 
gradations  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  background. 

Examine  a  fine  collection  of  portraits  by  our  best  artists, 
and  you  will  find  each  has  a  background  peculiarly  its 
own.  Study  them,  bearing  these  few  hints  in  mind,  and  I 
fancy  you  will  quickly  see  the  reason  why. 

The  author  of  **  The  Art  of  Portrait  Painting  "  (pub- 
lished by  Windsor  and  Newton)  says: — ** Nothing   so 


6.  By  the  baekgcound's  aid  we  can  softed,  render  less 
conspicuous,  or  altogether  conceal  any  portions  of  a  figure, 

face,  or  drapery  which  are  unavoidably  inelegant  or  ugly,  ^  ,      ^  „ 

or,  for  other  reasons,  undesirably  conspicuous ;  and,  on  I  materially  aids  the  effect  of  a  picture  as  a  judicionaly- 
the  other  hand,  by  its  assistance  we  may  increase  the  pro-  diaposed  background  "  ;  *'  and  nothing,*'   he  says,  **  so 
fflioenoe  of  parts  which  are  elegant  and  beautiful,  or  most 
powerful  in  conveying  the  ideas  we  desire  to  impress  upon 


the  spectator's  mind. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  important  uses 
an  artist  finds  for  his  background,  and  as  they  ooncern 
chiefly  light  and  shade,  they  of  course  apply  as  forcibly 
to  photographs  as  to  pictures  painted  in  colour.  A  back- 
lijound  of  one  uniform  tint,  upon  which  a  flat  even  light 
falls,  is,  in  reality,  no  background,  for  it  does  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  background.  It  is  a  flat  wall  with  nothing 
on^  it  to  convey  ideas  of  space  or  atmosphere,  and  in  a 
painting,  or  a  photograph  gives,  consequently,  a  flat  ent- 
out-and-inserted  effect  (which  is  altogether  inartistic)  to 
the  object  placed  before  it.  I  know  that  our  ordinary 
photographer  is  commonly  apt  to  consider  light  and  shade 
eieets  sokly  with  referenoe  to  his  liting  models.    But  this 


readily  destroys  the  best- inten tinned  production  as  the 
ipjudicious  treatment  of  a  backgrouna,  or  the  careless 
n^lect  of  its  advantages."  He  adds :  *<  The  background 
must  support  the  figure  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter 
may  not  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  a  dark  or  light  surface,  an  effect  continually 
seen  in  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  art^and  in  photo- 
graphs. No  painter,  with  any  love  for  his  art,  conld  be 
aatisfied  with  painting  his  figures  in  one  pose,  or  employ* 
ing  one  stereotyped  background  on  all  occasions.  Were 
it  so,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  copy  almost  every  circam« 
stance  from  some  good  picture,  in  the  course  of  practice 
every  painter  is  continually  experimenting  with  his 
backgrounds." 

Sir  Joshua   Bevnolds  points  out,  as  indicating   the 
masterly  powers  of  Teniers,  that  he  surpassed  all  others 
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in  knowing  wbat  proportion  oi  wx^&sm  toieave  sharp  and 
distinct,  and  wbat  to  lose  in  the  ahadofw  of  liis  back- 
grounds. 

Many  of  the  French  portrait  painters  begin  with  the 
backgronnds,  and  paint  their  her.ds  up  to  them,  often  with 
wonderful  richness  and  Tatiety  of  effects.  In  this  way 
the  photographer  might  make  studies  of  his  background 
effects  preparatory  to  posing  and  lighting  the  sitter.  It 
would  be  capitsl  practice  in  an  artistic  direction. 

Breadth  is  a  quality  in  a  picture  the  importance  of 
which  is  constantly  enforced  in  the  B.A.  lectures  and  in 
all  the  works  of  our  best  painters.  This  also  cannot  be 
ensured  without  the  background's  assistance;  but  as 
this  is  a  subject  deserving  more  detailed  treatment,  I 
reserve  it  for  a  separate  article. 


DR.  DRAPER'S  RESEARCHES  ON   ASTRONOMICAL 
SPECTRUM-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT   DAVID   P.   TODD. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  November,  1882,  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
had,  for  a  number  of  year^,  been  largely  occupied  with  very 
tedious  and  costly  investigations  connected  with  Uie  photography 
of  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  his  unusual  adapteduessfor 
the  prosecution  of  which  research  conducted  him  to  results  of 
the  highest  importance.  With  true  scientific  spirit,  Mrs. 
Draper  has  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  Toung 
and  Professor  Pickering  all  the  data  Becessaiy  for  the  proper 
publication  of  the  work  ;  and,  in  a  monograph  of  about  forty 
pages,  the  former  ^ves  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Draper's  re- 
searches, together  with  a  description  of  the  apparatus  with  which 
they  were  made,  extracts  from  the  original  note-books,  and  a 
list  of  the  photographic  plates  in  Mrs.  Draper's  possession ; 
while  the  latter,  who  took  a  number  of  these  plates  to  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Harvard  College  in  the  spring  of  1883,  presents  the 
results  of  his  measurements,  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of 
the  plates. 

Dr.  Draper^s  attention  appears  to  have  been  first  turned  towards 
speetrum-photography  in  1869  and  1870,  although  his  photo- 
graphic work  in  other  fields  previously  to  this  time  had  been 
singularly  suooessful.  His  first  work  in  science,  oonducted  while 
a  medical  student  in  Nejv  York,  and  which  related  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  splecDo,  was  illustrated  with  micro-photographs  of 
great  excellence ;  and  very  soon  alter  taking  his.  degree,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Farsonetown,  Ireland,  he  became  so  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  photographic  possibilities  of  the  great  refleot- 
iDg-telesoope  of  Uie  &tI  of  Rosse,  that,  soon  after  his  return 
home,  he  began  the  construction  of  a  metallic  speculum  of 
fifteen  inches  diameter,  which  was  soon  replaced  by  a  number  of 
siiver^n-glass  mirrors  of  about  the  same  size,  the  detaik  of  the 
oonstruetion  and  mounting  of  which  formed  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  Smithsonian  contributions  to  knowledge,  published  in 
1864.  Seven  years  later,  he  had  completed  with  his  own  hands 
the  entire  oonstmetion  and  mounting  of  a  twenty-eight  inch 
silvercd-glass  mirror,  vrith  whieh  he  obtained,  in  May,  1872,  his 
first  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  a  Lyrae  by  merely  in- 
serting a  quarts  prism  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  just  inside  the 
foens  of  the  small  mirror,  and  employing  neither  slit  nor  lenses. 
Three  months  afterwards,  the  same  method  secured  for  him 
plates  showing  four  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  same  star.  For 
two  or  three  years  following,  Dr.  Draper's  time  was,  lor  the 
most  part,  ooeapied  with  other  lines  of  work,  connected  with 
iaTestagations  of  the  solsr  spectrum,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  photographic  preparations  for  the  transit  of  Venus  of 
1874.  He  returned  to  the  subject  of  stellar  spectra  in  1876,  ob* 
taioing  a  number  of  photographs  with  a  fine  twelve-ioch  refrac- 
tor by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons.  This  instrument,  now  the  lesser 
telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  was  replaced  in  Dr.  Draper's 
establishment^  in  1880,  by  an  eleven-inch  Clark  refractor,  which 
was  provided  with  a  correcting-lens  fitted  to  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  object-glass  to  adapt  it  to  photographic  work.  This 
instrument  was  mounted  on  the  same  set  of  axes  with  the 
twenty-eight  inch  Cassegrain  mirror,  as  were  also  a  finder  of  five 
inches  aperture,  and  one  of  two  indies,— all  of  which  are  well 
shown  in  the  picture  of  the  telescopes  in  the  Hastiogs  Obser- 
Tatory,  toL  i.  of  Seienc$,  p.  31. 

Dr.  Draper's  emiaeat  successes  in  eelsetial  photogrsphy  were 
due  inlsTgcdegne  to  his  own  doll  and  disooreiMS  in  we  mani- 


pulation of  the  sensitised  plates.  Until  1879,  wet  collodion  plates 
were  wred  in  all  his  experiments ;  but  after  that  time  he  em- 
ployed eiolusively  the  dry  plates  made  by  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wiight)  to  tiie  admsnUs  performance  of  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  HugKins,  his  attenlion  wasoalkd  by  that  distinguished  sstro- 
nomical  physicist,  on  a  visit  of  Dr.  Draper  to  £oglaiid  in  1879. 

Professor  Toung  directs  attention  to  the  faet  tiisft  tiieinvestige« 
tions  of  stellar  spectra  were  by  no  means  carried  on  eoBiluvmiiif, 
but  only  during  Dr,  Draper's  summer  residence  at  his  oountiy- 
place,  and  in  the  intervals  of  other,  to  him,  even  more  absorb* 
ingly  interesting  resou^es  and  urgent  business  occupations. 
The  difficulties  proved  to  be  well-nigh  insurmountable ;  for  at 
first  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  time  of  exposure  by  the 
use  of  the  wet  process  made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  impres- 
eions  of  sufficient  strength — a  difficulty  which  vanished  on  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  dry-plate  processes :  and  anot<her 
difficulty,  increasing  with  the  length  of  the  exposure^  wss  Uiat  of 
securing  a  sufficiently  accurate  movement  of  the  driving-clock. 
No  less  than  seven  such  clocks  were  constructed  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  perfect  one.  Its  regulator  was  a  pair  of  heavy 
conical  pendulums,  so  hung  that  their  revolutions  were  sensibly 
isochronous  through  quite  a  range  of  inclination*  The  gearing 
and  driving-screw  were  constructed,  for  the  most  part^  by  Dr. 
Draper  himself,  with  the  utmost  care  and  aoenracy  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor'Young  says  that,  in  its  ultimate  perfected  condition,  the 
driving-clock  was  as  good  as  any  in  existence,  being  M<^  to  keep 
a  star  upon  the  slit  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  when  near  the  ineridian 
and  not  disturbed  by  changes  of  refraction. 

And  besides,  the  efieot  of  changes  of  temperature  upon  the 
spectroscopic  portion  of  his  apparatus,  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  nights  on  which  the  atmosphere  would  not  cut  off  the 
actinic  rays  to  an  unusual  degree,  not  to  mention  the  fsOt  that 
the  observatory  was  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  his  resi- 
dence— ^these  and  many  other  conditions  hindered  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Spectrographic  operations  are,  as  Professor  Young 
well  says,  much  more  sensitive  to  atmospheric  conditions  than 
are  visual  observations. 

As  regards  the  spectroscopic  apparatus,  a  great  many  forms 
were  employed,  the  first  of  which  oas  already  beei|  mentioned. 
Later,  direct  virfon  prisms  were  used  in  the  same  waj)  and 
q>eetroscopes  made  up  of  such  prisms,  some  with  a  slit)  some 
without,  and  some  with  a  <^liodrieal  lens  to  give  necessary 
width  to  the  spectrum.  In  the  definitive  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus,  with  which  all  the  plates  measured  by  Professor 
Pickering  were  made,  a  re-modeUed  form  of  Rrowniag's  star* 
spectroscope  formed  the  basis  of  the  instrument ;  the.teieseope 
and  collimator  each  having  a  focal  length  of  six  inches,  and  an 
aperture  of  0*75  of  an  inch.  The  eye-piece  and  miorometer 
behig  removed,  a  blo^  of  hard  wood  was  fitted  on  in  such  a  way 
as  to  carry  the  photographic  i^te  (a  small  piece  of  ^ass  about 
an  inoh.squsre) ;  and  a  small  positive  eye-piece  was  mounted  on 
the  blook,  so  that  the  yellow  and  red  portions  of  the  spectrum, 
projected  beyond  the  sensitive  plate  into  the  field  of  view,  ootdd 
be  examined  at  pleasure.  It  was  thus  possible  to  be  sure  that 
the  driving-clock  was  running  properly,  and  that  all  the  adjust- 
ments remained  correct.  The  whole  apparatus  weighed  less 
than  five  pounds,  and  could  be  screwed  on  the  eve-end  of  which- 
ever telescope  it  was  desirable  to  use  it  with.  The  development 
of  the  plates  was  usually  b^  Isrrous  oxalate,  though  the  alkaline 
development  and  pyrogslhc  add  were  both  used  on  some  occa- 
sions. The  pictures  were  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  indi  in  width,  extending  from  a  point  between 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  J'and  (r  to  a  point  near  M. 

Professor  Pickering  divides  his  work  on  these  plates  into 
three  parts  :  first,  the  determination  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  lines  in  the  various  spectra  in  terms  of  any  convenient  unit 
of  length ;  second,  from  the  known  spectra  of  the  moon  and 
Jupiter,  a  determination  of  the  relation  of  these  measores  to 
wave-lengths  ;  third,  a  reduction  of  the  measures  of  the  stetfar 
spectra  to  wave-lengths,  and  a  discussion  of  the  rssults.  The 
Stan  whose  spectra  have  been  measured  are  a  Aquilae,  a  Lyrae, 
a  Aurigae,  a  Bootis,  and  a  SeorpiL  The  spectrum  ot  the  first 
of  these  stars  is  remarkable  for  containing,  in  addition  to  the  in« 
tense  broad  hydrogen- bands  which  characterise  the  spectrum  of 
a  Lyrae  and  dmilar  stara,  a  multitude  of  very  fine  lines,  which 
aro  easfly  seen  between  G  and  fiTin  several  of  the  plates,  but  are 
too  delicate  to  be  satisfactorily  measured.  Dr.  Draper  con- 
sidered these  fine  lines  very  important  as  showing  that  Altsir 
should  be  remded  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  link  between 
a  Lyrae  and  ^us  on  the  one  side,  and  Capella  and  the  «un 
on  fhft  otfaflr* 
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On  the  plates  of  the  spectra  of  a  Auiicgae  and  a  Bootis,  not 
only  do  the  Uoes  appear  to  coincide  in  position  with  those  of  the 
sun,  but  their  relative  intensity  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same. 
Of  the  twelve  lines.seen  in  at  least  seven  of  the  nine  spectra  of 
the  moon  and  Jupiter,  every  one  is  contained  in  the  spectra  of 
both  a  Aurigae  and  a  Bootis.  Of  the  fifteen  lines  which  are  so 
&int  as  to  be  contained  in  but  one  or  two  of  the  spectra  of  the  moon 
or  Jupiter,  only  four  are  contained  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Bootis, 
and  but  one  in  that  of  a  Aurigae.  There  is  therefore  no  room  for 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Professor  Pickering's  conclusion  that 
the  evidence  afforded  bv  these  photographs  is  very  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  sameness  of  their  constitution  with  that  of  our  sun. 

Professor  Fickering*s  method  of  deriving  his  results  from 
these  plates  is  worthy  of  note  here,  as  indicating  tlie  great  degree 
of  confidence  to  which  they  are  entitled.  To  secure  entire  in- 
dependence in  the  results,  the  measures  were  completed  before 
the  reductions  were  begun.  The  lines  in  each  plate  were 
measured  without  comparison  with  any  map,  and  no  search  was 
made  for  lines  which  appeared  to  be  wanting.  When  two 
similar  spectra  were  photographed  side  by  side,  care  was 
taken  to  cover  one  when  measuring  the  other.  Uoder  these 
droumstances,  the  agreement  in  the  measures  of  certain  plates 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  spectra. 

Appended  to  this  monograph  are  three  of  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Draper,  reprinted  ttom  the  American  Journal  of  Science  : 
1®,  On  photographing  the  spectra  of  the  stars  and  planets 
(December,  1879) ;  2%  On  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
nebula  in  Orion  (ICay,  1882} ;  and,  3^,  Note  on  photographs  of 
the  spec^m  of  oomet  b  1881  (August.  1881).  The  first  of 
these  ^pers  gives,  in  brief  form,  a  very  lucid  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  of  celestial  spectrum-i>hotography,  as 
well  as  the  obstacles  which  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  overcome 
in  solving  \%,^'8cien€€. 


to  xcgister  therewith,  the  mirror  arranged  on  the  shutter  to 
reflect  the  image  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  on  the  focussing-glass 
when  the  shutter  is  moved  to  an  op^i  position,  the  axial  spindle 
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Applications  for  Iietters  Patent. 

d,H99.  Jx>liilNTB  Albert  Qboth,  K.G.V.,  Civil  Ennneer  and 
Hanaging  Director  of  the  Universal  Inventors'  and  Patentees* 
Financial  Company,  Limited,  £0,Finsbury  Pavement,  London, 
E.G.,  for  ''  A  new  or  improved  photogn^h  and  picture-stand." 
— A  communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  Tlieodor  Munch, 
Vienna,  Austria.— (Con^lete  Specification.)— Dated  8th  July, 
1884. 

9,914.  Ebnbit  Daiciel  Adoock,  St*  Giles  Street,  Norwich, 
Photographer,  for  ''An  improved  vignetting  apparatus  for 
photograpUc  printing-frames." — Dated  8th  July,  1884. 

10,0*29.  Jambs  bBOww,  49,  Southampton  Street,  Pentonville, 

.  Cabinet  Maker,  and  Frank  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion  and 
Co.,  22,  Soho  Square,  Photographic  Sjbationers  and  Publishers, 
both  in  Middlesex,  for  '*  An  improvement  in  plate-changing 
apparatus  for  photographic  cameras.** — Dated  10th  July,  I884. 

Patents  Sealed. 

1,898.  CflABLSS  Sands  and  John  James  Huntbb,  both  of  20» 
Cranboum  Stroet,  Leicester  Square,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  for  **  Improve* 

.  ments  in  the  construction  of  photographic  camerss." — Dated 
22nd  January,  1884. 

3,026.  John  and  Alfbbd  Geobob  Hopkins,  of  Amwell  Cottsge, 
Hoddesdon,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  Photographers,  for  *'  A 
new  apparatus  for  the  exposing  of  photographic  sensitive 
pktes  m  cameras.*'— Dated  9th  February,  1884. 

Patents  Ghranted  in  Amerioa. 

801,400.  Calvin  Rat  Smith,  New  York,  K.  Y.  '<  Photographic 
Camera."    Filed,  April  17th,  1884.    (No  model.) 

Claim, — 1.  The  combination,  substantially  as  hereinbeforo 
described,  of  the  camera-box  having  a  lens-opening  and  plate- 
opening  in  opposite  sides,  and  a  focussinf^-glaiBS  in  the  top,  the 
Bwin^^ing  shutter  adjacent  to  the  lens-openmg  having  an  exposure- 
opening  to  redster  therowitb,  and  the  mirror  srranged  on  Uie 
BBLUtter  to  reflect  the  image  in  the  fociui  of  the  lens  on  the 
locussing-glass  when  the  shutter  is  moved  to  an  opened  position. 
.  2.  The  combination,  substantially  ss  hereinbeforo  described, 
•of  the  camera-box  having  a  lens^pening  sod  a  plate-opening  in 
oModte  sides  and  a  focussing-f^  in  the  t^S  the  swinging 
4ttutt«r  a^yaoent  to  thelois-^pauog  hftTing  wexposuro-opeiung 


of  the  shutter,  the  spring  arranged  on  the  spindle  to  force  the 
shutter  from  an  opened  to  a  clewed  position,  and  the  catch 
arranged  to  engage  the  shutter  in  its  opened  position. 


TAKING  BABrS  PICTUBE. 

With  the  photographer,  as  with  the  mesmerist,  it  is  necessunf 
that  the  subject  should  be  passive.  A  baby  is  never  passive.  He 
or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  always  either  acutely  belligerent 
or  intensely  responsive.  Another  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  photo£^pher*s  success  with  babies  is  the  unaccountable  pro- 
pensity many  of  them  exhibit  for  sleep  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  whid^  couplnd  with  their  capscity  for  growing  alarmingly 
red  in  the  face  whenever  awakened,  makes  the  operator's  life 
anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  The  greatest  man  on  earth— >the 
hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  who  can  look  grim  death  in  the  face 
without  winking— is  like  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 
He  submits  meekly  to  such  indignities  as  having  his  chin  rudely 
elevated  to  suit  the  roquiroments  of  art,  and  allowing  his  nwL 
to  be  sharply  twirted  until  his  jugular  protests  in  vain  ;  but  the 
puniest  babe  in  arms  will  permit  no  such  liberties.  Strategy  is 
the  only  power  it  recognises. 

The  worst  of  all  babies  to  photograph  is  the  fat  baby.  Set 
the  boneless  maas  of  misshapen  fled^  in  the  operating  cnair,  he 
leans  forward  on  his  stomach,  lolls  out  his  tongue,  and,  while 
leering  at  the  carpet,  two  streams  of  saliva  course  down  the  sides 
of  his  chin,  making  him  a  sight  to  behold.  A  little  worse,  and 
he  would  break  the  camera.  All  efforts  to  brace  him  up  into  an 
attitude  of  semi-respectability  proving  futile,  he  is  finally 
**  taken  *'  in  a  reclining  position,  er  is  given  up  as  a  bad  job.  ^ 

Then  comes  the  animated  baby — an  India-rubber  institution, 
augmented  by  the  elasticity  of  countless  steel  springs.  Nothing 
comes  nearer  perpetual  motion  than  the  animated  baby.  Lay 
her  on  her  back,  and  she  kicks ;  roll  her  over,  and  she  kicks  and 
squirms  wiUi  untiring  perseverance  ;  stand  her  on  her  head,  and 
she  will  go  up  througn  the  roof  if  she  is  not  held  down.  If  the 
photographer  is  sharp  enough  to  catch  her  between  jumps  or 
kif^  or  squirms,  he  will  get  a  very  decent  negative ;  otherwise 
it  will  be  all  1^  and  ann0,  and  flannel  pettiooatSy  and  thin^* 
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When  tired  nature  asaerti  itself,  and  the  squalling  baby  is 
perforoe  in  a  state  of  momentary  repose,  the  photographer  can, 
if  he  is  quick  enough,  secure  a  very  passable  representation  ;  but 
as  nature,  in  this  instance,  fails,  oftentimes,  to  get  tired  for  some 
weeks  at  a  Stretch,  the  country  is  not  flooded  with  such  repre- 
sentations. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  squalling  baby  is 
invariably  a  gfrL 

S  )me  photographers  make  a  speciality  of  "  taking  "  babies,  but 
as  all  iMibies,  up  to  a  certain  age,  are  quite  similar  in  appearance, 
it  is  presumed  that  a  photograph  of  this  class  reduces  the  strain 
on  his  system  by  making  use  of  an  adjustable  dummy  for  the 
foundation  of  his  picture,  incorporating  with  the  finishiog  touches 
a  few  objectiTe  points  of  the  supposed  original. — Tlie  Chicago 
Newt, 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BT  8I0MA  SMITH. 

The  ease  with  which  photographs  can  be  taken  by  the  modem 
dry  plate  process  leads  the  tyro  to  roam  about  always  on  the 
look-out  for  whomsoever  he  may  focus. 

When  I  first  took  up  the  role  of  an  amateur  photographer,  I 
made  myself  a  veritable  terror  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  those 
who  knew  of  the  new  bent  of  my  mind  went  by  my  domicile  in 
fear  and  trembUng  and  with  an  anxious  aspect,  just,  for  all  the 
world,  as  if  they  were  actually  in  a  studio — ^for  a  portion  of  my 
paraphernalia  was  an  instantaneous  shutter,  by  the  aid  of  which 
I  was  able  to  secure  rapid  views.  Sunday  was  my  great  day,  and 
just  as  the  people  began  to  file  past  on  their  way  from  church, 
out  came  my  camera,  and,  concealed  amongst  the  lilac  bushes  in 
my  front  garden,  I  was  wont  to  lay  in  wait,  like  a  tiger  readv 
for  its  spring — ^and  almost  as  much  dreaded  by  my  friends — and, 
BO  soon  as  a  notable  group  came  within  range,  click  went  my 
trigger,  and  lo  t  the  picture  only  needed  to  be  developed  and 
otherwise  prepared.  Thus  I  was  in  the  habit  of  producing  pic- 
tures in  which  highly  respectable  and  decorous  old  gentlemen 
would  be  shown  standiufl^  on  one  leg,  with  the  other  lifted  in  the 
air,  as  if  hopping ;  another  would  be  portrayed  in  the  form  of 
an  animated  letter  X,  as  he  happened  to  be  taken  just  as  he  was 
making  a  stride  ;  another  would  be  shown  in  the  act  of  taking 
off  his  hat  with  a  sweep,  but  appearing  in  the  photograph  as 
though  commitUng  a  violent  assault,  with  the  said  head-gear, 
upon  the  lady  who  was  in  reality  being  gracefully  saluted ; 
others  would  be  blowing  their  noses  and  looking  ridiculous ; 
others  who  happened  to  be  walking  past  at  a  more  brisk  pace 
than  usual,  might  be  presented  sans  legs  at  all — each  looking 
like  a  head  and  trunk  with  some  diaphanous  cloudy-looking 
support  that  gave  a  very  phantasmal  general  aspect  to  the 
object ;  one  gentleman  "who  wore  a  white  hat,  and  who  stooped 
in  his  gait — always  gave  the  impression,  in  the  resulting  photo, 
that  he  was.  carrying  his  nose  by  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
ground  ;  and  this  gentleman,  in  particular,  who  was  of  a  meek, 
retiring  disposition,  became  a  livicl  object  of  terrified  apprehen- 
sion as  he  neared  the  spot,  and  hastened  onward  in  the  greatest 
trepidation  in  order  to  avoid  being,  as  it  were,  lampooned— for 
I  took  great  care  that  any  striking  picture  was  duly  circulated 
among  the  g^up  of  friends.'' 

This  was  of  course  all  very  wrong  and  unchristian,  but,  fortu- 
nately for  my  victims,  many  of  these  attempts  were  failures — 
eiUier  from  one  cause  or  another — ^but  sufficient  survived  the 
'VKMHis  vicissitudes  of  the  perfunctory  treatment  of  the  novice 
to  ''get  my  name  up."  People  got  at  last  to  carefully  put  up 
their  umlxrellaB  as  tney  passed,  and  all  I  could  focus  was  an 
apprehensiye  nose ;  and  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  for 
years  past  of  g^uping  themselves  at  the  comer  where  the  cross 
roads  divide— just  opposite  my  house— became  afraid  to  do  so, 
bat  went  a  little  way  onward,  so  as  to  be  covered  from  the  bale- 
ful glance  of  my  searching  lens— much  to  my  chagrin. 

It  was  curious  to  see  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  did 
not  mind  being  photographed,  so  long  as  they  could  be  made  to 
appear  dignified,  pass  by  my  hiding  place.  They  drew  them- 
selves up  to  their  full  height,  and  scrupulously  turned  towards 
the  possible  camera  their  best  side  face,  and  geoerallv  placed 
themselves  in  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  attitudes  ;  but 
all  in  vain,  for  so  fell  was  the  spirit  that  then  actuated  the 
amateur  photographer,  that,  so  soon  as  he  saw  them  all  ready, 
he  turned  the  angle  aside,  and  sought  for  other  and  more  notice- 
able subjects. 

Passing  traps  and  bicyclists  were  aimed  at  by  the  score,  and 
fonxetimes  only  the  hind  wheel  was  secured  on  the  plate ;  or 


sometimes  a  cart  appeared  to  be  but  a  square  mass  of  fog,  or  the 
horse's  legs  did  not  show,  or  it  had  two  heads. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  craze,  for  such  it  was,  my  family 
fell  into  the  grooye  I  thus  prepared  for  them  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  were  ready  to  be  photographed  whenever  and  in 
whatever  combination  I,  the  pater,  chose  to  fix  upon ;  but  even 
they — ^longHBuffering  as  families  are  to  the  fads  of  their  progeni 
tors — became  at  last  so  thoroughly  sick  of  the  constant  posing 
and  focussing,  that  at  last  it  was  only  by  dint  of  unUmited 
bribes— in  the  shape  of  sweets  and  toffified  presents— that  even 
the  youngest  of  the  clan  could  be  induced  to  submit  his  rubicund 
countenance  and  podgy  form  to  the  influence  of  the  camera  ;  the 
bulldog,  too,  became  so  familiar  with  tie  whole  business,  that 
she  actually  sniffed  when  her  master  assumed  a  wheedling  air, 
with  the  well-known  camera  and  black  velvet  in  his  grasp.  The 
times  thit  that  bulldog  has  been  focussed  would  use  up  the  com- 
putations of  a  multipUcation  table,  and  unhappily,  as  a  rule,  the 
result  has  been  dire  failure— as  that  very  estimable  quadruped 
generally  winks,  or  becomes  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  cats 
and  starts  away,  thus  spoiling  an  otherwise  unblemished  photo. 

In  nothing  so  much  as  photography  does  wisdom  come  from 
experience,  and  the  tyro  soon  learns  to  moderate  his  aspirations, 
and  to  confine  his  efforts  to  more  practicable  subjects,  until  he 
gains  more  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  his  lens  and  his  chemicals. 

To  the  tourist  the  camera  is  a  most  interesting  adjunct,  as,  by 
its  aid  he  can  secure  an  ever-living  view  of  each  place  of  interest, 
and  when  he  returns  home,  instead  of  seeking  to  laboriously 
describe  in  woids  the  sights  he  has  seen,  all  he  need  do  is  to 
proceed  into  the  darkness  of  his  cellar,  or  dark-room,  and  deve- 
lop his  negatives,  and  then  scatter  his  prints  broadcast  among 
enquiring  friends. 

During  a  tricycle  tour  in  England,  and  in  Kormandy  and 
Brittany  last  year,  the  present  writer  took ,  something  like  fifty 
or  sixty  views  of  different  places  and  scenes  of  interest.  Most 
of  these  turned  out  fairly  well — although  he  was  then  but  in  the 
firtt  months  of  his  novitiate — and,  therefore,  it  can  readily  be 
understood  that  the  art  is  not  difficult  of  acquirement.  One  of 
these  views  was  an  impromptu  picture  of  his  eompagnon  dn 
voyage,  fast  asleep  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  breakfast-bell  was  ringing,  and  the  amateur  photographer 
had  been  out  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  early  sunshine,  and 
had  been  luxuriously  bathing  in  the  sea  in  St.  Aubyn's  Bay, 
Jeney,  This  picture  is  an  everlasting  memento  of  a  lazy  man, 
and  is  duly  labelled  as  such. 

The  whole  of  the  apparatus,  stand  and  six  plates  included, 
only  weighs  5  lbs.  8  oz^.,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
port.— Time, 


MR.  C.  PURDON  CLARKE'S  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

SiE, — In  your  last  number  you  remark  on  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  the  producer  of  the  prints  illustrating  my 
paper  on  Indian  Street  Arohitectuie  in  the  JoarnU  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  of  the  4th  inst 

These  photo-lithographs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G-riggs, 
of  Peckham,  who  had  a  diffioalt  task  in  producing  taoh  a 
large  number  of  prints  (from  rather  poor  negatives)  on  a 
very  short  notice.  The  transparencies  were  prepared  by 
Professor  Hodgkinson,  of  the  Soienoe  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, Bonth  Kensington,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  80  sncceaafully  producing  d^-inch  slides,  which  stood 
enlargement  on  the  screen  in  several  cases  to  nearly  fall- 
size,  and  in  one  to  over  the  full-size  of  the  original  objects.' 
— I  remain,  sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

0.  PUBDOH  GL4BKB, 

Iji'lian  Section^  South  Kensington  Mtueitm, 


LoKOON  AND  Pbovinoial  Photographio  AssoaiTioN. 

A  KBEnNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.^ 
Mr.  A.  L.  HeHDERBON  in  the  chair. 
The  difloassion  on  gelatine  negatives  dissolving  in  the  fixing 
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Uth  WM  again  rMiimed.  Mr.  Coles  haviDg  placed  plates  in  new 
and  old  hypo  soluUoiis  for  three  days,  a  slightly  reducing  action 
took  place  in  the  fresh  solution,  but  not  any  in  the  old  and  dis- 
ooloured  baUu  Mr.  Ashman,  to  test  whether  an  accumulation 
of  alkali  would  cause  reduction,  added  ten  per  cent,  strong  am- 
monia to  an  old  bath ;  no  reduction  took  place  in  a  plate  immersed 
thurty  hours  therein. 

The  Chaxbman  said,  if  negatives  were  treated  with  alum,  there 
would  be  very  littie  chance  of  the  film  dissolnng  ;  he  wished  to 
know  if  Mr.  lNewton*s  formula,  given  iMt  week,  had  been  tiled, 
and  whether  anyone  had  found  formic  acid  to  be  a  developer 
as  claimed  f  Re  had  made  several  experiments  with  formic  acid 
some  years  ago,  and  found  it  reduced  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  W.  M.  AsHic^N  said  formic  acid  alons  would  not  develop 
a  gelatine  plate.  If  poured  on  a  filrn  it  would  dissolve  it  com- 
pletely. Concentrated  acid  would  do  this  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  permitting  the  whole  to  be  poured  off. 

Mr.  A.  C0WA.N  pa&sed  round  an  American  cutting  wheel, 
suited  for  cutting  prints  againsc  a  fl^t  rule.  The  wheel  was 
much  Uiger  than  those  hitherto  sold  in  this  country,  and  per- 
mitted sharpening  on  an  oil-stone  with  great  ease. 

Mr.  W.  C0LB8  showed  negatives  lociUy  intensified  with  mer- 
cury and  Sohlippe's  salt,  illustrating  the  absence  of  colour  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  Bju*ker.  The  impirtanoe  of  prolonged  washing 
after  the  mercury  was  insisted  upon. 

The  Chairman,  speaking  of  pressure  on  bromide  films, 
showed  several  plates  much  veiled  in  the  shadows^  which  veil  he 
attributed  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  strips  of  cardboard 
packed  between  them ;  a  few  months  ago  tiiey  were  perfectly 
bright  and  clear,  registering  28  on  the  sensitomer ;  where  the 
pressure  had  been  greattet,  the  markings  were  opaque. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Frbstwioh  "had  simil«r  markings  when  he  used 
good  osrtridge  paper  for  packing  ;  but  with  common  paper,  he 
was  free  from  them. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  attributed  the  marks  to  dampness.  A  few 
months  ago  he  prepared  a  special  batch  of  10  by  8  plates,  which 
took  a  long  time  in  drying ;  these  were  packed  with  paper  not 
previouslv  dried,  and  markings  resulted.  When  the  psbcking  is 
thoroughly  dry,  markings  of  this  kind  are  absent ;  he  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  parohmentized  paper. 

Mr.  GaAHAM  (Derby)  agreed  with  the  last  speaker;  he  used 
common  orange  paper  which  had  been  stored  some  time  in  a 
room  always  heated  to  70^  F.  by  hot  water  pipes.  Some  plates 
made  by  a  similar  process  to  those  shown  by  Mr.  Henderson  had 
been  so  packed  for  two  years  ;  he  would  forward  a  few  of  them 
to  the  Chairman  to  develop.  They  were  quite  free  from  tiie 
marks  now  shown,  which  he  was  sure  were  due  to  dampness. 

Mr.  F.  ToBK  spoke  in  favour  of  parchmentised  paper. 

Mr.  A.  H ADDON  recommended  Swedish  filtering  paper. 

The  CoAiiucAV  exhibited  an  opal  picture  sent  by  Mr.  Crosby, 
ol  Rotherham.  It  was  printed  out  on  gelatino-chloride  emulsion, 
and  toned  as  in  the  collodio-ohloride  process.  He  also  passed 
round  plates  made  by  mixing  a  quick  and  slow  emulsion  together, 
some  of  which  occupied  half -an -hour  in  setting,  causing  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  silver  bromide,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Prestwich, 
whose  idea  was  that  frilling  is  due  to  a  separation  of  the  sensitive 
oompound,  rather  than  decomposition  of  gelatine.  Another 
curious  thing  about  these  plates  was,  that  one  exposed  for  two 
seconds  through  the  film — i.e.,  from  the  glass  side — ^appeared  to 
have  received  double  the  exposure  another  plate  showed,  which 
was  exposed  three  seconds  in  the  ordinary  way.  Upon  motion, 
Mr.  Henderson  was  requested  to  act  as  delegate  from  this  Society 
when   attending   photographic    meetings  during   his  stay  in 


room,  &o.,  without  chai^  on  the  introduction  of  any  member  of 
the  Society. 

After  a  littie  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  out-door 
meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  held  at  Kilmun  and  Holy  Lodi 
on  Saturday,  9th  August ;  members  to  leave  by  the  8.30  a.m. 
train  ft  cm  St.  Enoch's. 

The  members 'present  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  new 
rooms,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Association  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  increased  accommodation  for  meetings,  and  the 
conveniences  of  the  dark  room  for  developing,  enlarging,  ftc. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


DiBBT  Photographio  Sogibtt. 

An  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Matlock  on 
July  12th.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  C.  E.  Abney, 
C.  fiourdin,  S.  J.  Cholerton,  T.  Scotton,  P.  Shute,  F.  W.  Simp- 
son, and  R.  L.  Warham.  Starting  from  Derby  at  2.6,  the  party 
alighted  at  Matlock  Bath  Station,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
the  well-known  High  Tor.  The  weather  at  starting  was  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  but  no  sooner  was  the  formidable 
array  of  cameras  pointed  at  the  gigantic  rock,  than  a  black 
cloud  obscured  the  sun.  '*  Everything  has  an  end,"  and  this 
proved  true  with  the  doud,  for  after  wai'.ing  patientiy  for  some 
time  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone  agam.  After 
securing  this  picture  a  move  was  made  to  the  Lovers'  Walk,  and 
here  the  party  met  two  members  of  the  Mapchester  Photographic 
Society.  Some  views  of  the  river  and  Lovers'  Walk  having 
been  taken,  the  members  next  drove  to  Cromford,  where  they 
met  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Society,  and 
returned  with  them  to  If  aUock,  where  the  two  Societies  tea'd 
together  at  the  '*  Peverill "  Dining  Rooms.  The  President  of  the 
Manchester  Societv>  Mr.  J.  Pollitt,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks 
after  tea,  invited  the  Derby  Society  to  join  them  in  an  excursion 
to  Dovedale  during  the  summer.    The  members  then  separated. 


Mr.  HsNDERSON  could  not  promise  to  attend  the  Cincinnati 
Convention,  but  other  photographic  meetings  he  should  be 
pleased  to  Attend  in  the  capacity  of  delegate. 

Mr.  A.  Richards  and  Mr.  L.  Waltenberg  were  elected  members 
fii  the  Association. 


Glasgow  and  West  op  Scotland  Ahatbub  Photoqrafbio 

AasooLAnoN. 


Oldham  Photographic  Sooibtt. 

On  TueadajTf  June  24th,  the  members  of  this  Sodety,  with  a  few 
friends,  visited  Bakewell,  Haddon  Hall,  Chatsworth,  and  Rowsley, 
in  Derbyshire.  The  day  was  favourable,  fourteen  cameras  were 
at  work,  and  about  one  hundred  plates^  vaiying  from  12  by  10 
to  stereoscopic  size,  were  exposed.  On  development  the  quality 
of  the  majority  of  these  plates  has  turned  out  satisfactory. 
After  passing  an  enjoyable  day,  the  party,  numbering  thirty-one, 
partook  of  an  excellent  tea  at  Rowsley,  and  returned  by  a  quick 
train  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  this  Society  are  now  held  at  the 
Oldham  Lyceum,  the  first  meeting  at  whidi  place  was  on  the' 
26th  of  June,  when  thirty  members  attended,  Mr.  John  Rislet, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

A  good  show  of  work  by  members  was  exhibited,  and  tiie 
Ohaibman  brought  a  new  drop-shutter  of  his  own  invention 
before  the  meetings  the  simplicity  and  perfectness  of  which  won 
great  praise. 

Six  new  members  were  proposed  at  the  meeting.  This  Society 
was  established  in  1867 ;  it  now  oonsiBts  of  over  fifty  members, 
and  u  in  a  most  healthy  condition. 


PhOTOOBAFBUS'  BbnBVOLXNT  AflBOOlATION. 

This  Association  held  its  nsual  board  meeting  on  2nd  inst,  at 
181,  Alderqgate  Street^  B.C.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Cowper  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 
The  correspondence  and  other  matters  having  received  attention, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


A  SPBOIAL  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  rooms  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 180,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  lOUi  July,  Mr.  HroH  Rbid,  President,  in  theohair. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members 
were  admitted :— Messrs.  John  Colson,  David  Pratt,  James 
Kirkwood,  Samuel  Walker,  Mr.  B.  Smitii,  and  James  Tor»nce.  _ 

It  was  aii^reed  that  any  amateurs  visiting  or  passing  through,   according  to  the  density  of  the  negative  the  tone  of  colour  ob- 
but  not  resident  m  QUffgow,  should  have  the  v^m  of  thedarkltainedbypyrobemgariohbrown  ;  thegreatcharacteriaticsofthe 


Lnos  Photogbaprio  Sooiitt. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, July  8rd,  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  J.  W.  RaUsdin,  Siq^ 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  Whitham  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  WasHrNOTON  Tbasdaln  called  attention  to  a  number  of 
very  fine  lantcon  slides  he  had  taken  on  Ramaden  special  lantern 
plates.  He  said  the  plates  were  very  slow,  requiring  from  thirty 
seconds  to  twp  minutes  twelve  inches  from  a  fish-tidl  burner. 


I 
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pk(«8  being  clear  glass  id  the  shadows,  with  the  best  gradation 
of  tones  and  half-tones  he  had  ever  seen.  He  also  drew  atten- 
tion to  two  or  three  slides  that  had  been  transferred  from  the 
hypo  to  a  solation  of  alum,  the  result  being  a  red  stain. 

Mr.  PoCKUROTON  had  also  been  using  the  same  plateSiand  «>t 
very  fine  results,  some  of  the  most  effective  being  those  toned  oy 
immersion  in  a  bath  of : — 


••• 


No.  1. — ^Nitrate  uranium 
iVater    •«•        ••• 

No.  2. — Ferridcyanide  potassium 

w  a«er    •••        ...        *•• 


••• 


...  20  grains 
...     1  ounce 

...  20  grains 
...     1  ounce 


Two  parts  No.  2  to  one  part  No.  1. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  cause  and  best  cure  for  flare 
in  double-combination  lenses,  it  was  suggested  that  flare  was 
very  frequently  caused  by  a  dirty  condition  of  the  front  lens. 

Mr.  RoowBLL  remarked  that  Uie  lens  attached  to  one  of  his 
cameras  always  gave  flare  when  used  with  the  smallest  stop ; 
and,  as  a  preventiTc,  an  additional  stop  was  supplied  to  fix  in 
front  of  the  other. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  to  re- 
eover  the  silver  from  a  quantity  of  soda  aud  water  in  which  had 
been  disolved  the  films  of  sevenl  gross  of  negatives,  and  was  it 
worth  doing,— 

Mr.  Raicsdezt  suggested  a  number  of  methods  that  might  be 
employed,  but  thought  the  best  would  be  to  add  a  quantity  of 
sawdust  to  the  liquid,  and  then  reduce  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But  taking  into  consideration  the  very  small  amount  of  silver 
nsed  to  build  up  the  photographic  imager  the  result  would  not 
be  worth  the  troable. 

A  BiEMBER  put  the  following  question :  —He  had  a  copyright 
etching  of  a  very  valuable  painting.  Supposing  he  were  to 
make  a  lantern  slide  from  the  etching  for  his  own  use  only,  and 
for  private  exhibition  at  his  own  home  to  his  friends  ;  would  he 
be  liable  to  any  prosecution  if  it  were  known  to  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  that  he  had  done  so  ? 

A  loog  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  took  place. 
At  the  close  it  was  generally  agreed  that  in  so  doing  he  would 
be  liable  to  prosecution,  and,  if  convicted,  the  owner  of  the  cop^- 
tight  could  obtain  damages.  But  if  the  slide  was  used^  only  m 
the  way  described,  the  damages  would  be  so  email  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  while  of  anyone  to  incur  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  a  long  legal  process  to  obtain  them. 

An  enquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  any  of  the  members  had 
seen  the  vulcanized  fibre  that  had  been  recommended  for  making 
shutters  for  dark  sUdee,  &c.  Although  several  of  the  members 
had  heard  of  it,  none  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  not  known  where  it 
could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Teabdalb  said  he  deprecated  the  use  of  brass  for  stops, 
and  had  used  for  some  time  stops  made  of  ebonite  as  being  much 
better ;  but  thought  that  if  the  Willesden  paper  was  supplied  in 
black  it  would  be  most  useful  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  for 
many  others  where  thinness^  toughness,  and  lightness  were 
required. 


%nlh  in  i\it  Sintaio. 


l^ovooBAPBio  SociBTT  ov  GsxAT  BRiTADr.—  The  next 
mestinff  of  this  Society  wiU  take  pUce  on  Toesday  next, 
Joly  tte  22nd,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  (Hilary,  6a,  Pall  Mall^  East. 

Mm.  Woods'  Bemabxs  ox  Dabk-Boox  Illuxination. — 
lir.  W.  E.  Debenham  writes  to  ns  as  follows : — "  One  point  that 
Mr.  Woods  addresMS  himself  to  is  the  defence  of  his  use  of  the 
term  cathedral  green.  What  I  object  to  is  the  use  of  that  term 
as  employed  by  Mr.  Woods  to  indicate  any  narticnlar  colour, 
seeing  that  bine-green,  and  yellow-green,  each  in  a  variety  of 
depths,  would  all  be  included.  A  matter  that  Mr.  Woods  nar- 
tieolarly  criticises  is  my  statement  that  green  glass  (of  the  colour 
I  showed)  is  a  better  protective  supplement  to  stained  red  than 
is  the  cobaH  glass  recommended  by  Capt.  Abney,  and  he  states 
is  A  fact,  not  as  a  mere  snpposition,  Chat  the  reason  1  found  it  so 
was  becaose  I  had  not  employed  the  precise  red  nsed  by  Cant. 
Abney.  Now,  as  I  showed  the  results  of  two  experiments  with 
stained  red  glass,  each  of  them  being  like  the  pattern  shown  by 
Vr.  Woods  as  Cant.  Abney*s,  flashed  red  on  one  side  and  stained 
silver  yellow  on  tne  other,  but  not  precisely  of  the  same  depth  of 
colour,  one  being  rather  lighter  &nd  t  he  other  rather  darker  than 
Oapt.  Abney'Sy  and  as  wtw  each  of  these  pieces  the  green  had 


given  more  iUnmination  and  more  protection  to  the  nlate  tl&m 
the  cobalt,  there  seems  no  probability  that  the  use  of  a  stained 
rsd  intennediate  in  depth  between  these  two  would  cause  m 
rsversal  of  the  reault  If  Mr.  Woods,  however,  is  still  of  opinion: 
that  with  any  shade  of  stained  red  glass  cobalt  is  as  good  a  supple- 
ment as  green « I  invite  him  to  send  a  piece  of  red  and  cobalt  to 
any  competent  independent  judges,  and  I  .will,  on  seeing  the  depth 
of  blue  to  be  competed  with,  supply  a  piece  of  green.  I  leave 
Mr.  Woods  free  to  select  lam^  light,  magnesium  light^  or  day- 
light, if  he  thinks  that  the  choice  will  make  any  difference  in  his 
favour.  He  complains  of  my  having  used  magnesium  in  this 
narticular  experiment,  but  as  this  light  comes  between  lamp- 
light and  daylight  in  actinic  richness,  it  seems  to  me  the  fairer  to 
use  Uiem  either  alone,  when  trying  mediun^s  that  are  to  be  used 
with  both.  It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Woods  leaves  most  of  my 
arguments  n<»touched.  The  proposition  that  red  light  has  at 
least  as  much  effect,  or  more,  npon  the  sensitive  film  in  proportion 
to  its  luminosity,  as  yellow,  and  which  was  so  strongly  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Sawyer,  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected  hy  Mr.  Wood's  ex- 
periments and  remarks,  as  the  relative  luminosity  of  the  red  was 
not  taken  into  aeconnt-.  The  arguments  that  the  great  difference 
of  relative  sensibility  of  the  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  and  collo- 
dion t>ath  plates  to  different  coloured  light  which  had  so  long  been 
insisted  npon  did  not  exist^  and  therefore  that  the  different  colour 
of  light  required  in  the  dm  room  in  the  two  cases  which  had  been 
insisted  npon  on  that  aooonnt  was  a  mistake ;  and  that  the  great 
effect  npon  the  colour-sensitiveness  of  a  bromide  plate  cansed  by 
the  addition  of  iodide  was  also  a  mistake;  these  changes 
of  conditions  being  favoomble  to  the  transparent  medium,  which 
happened  to  be  the  red— were  all  passed  oter ;  and  it  is  satisifaetory 
to  see  that  Mr.  Bay  Woods  found,  after  amohth's'preparation,  no 
answer  to  my  argument" 

Some  friends  of  Mr.  Schatf,  for  a  number  of  years  Eeoper  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  propose  to  commemorate  his  aerrices 
by  asking  him  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  be  permanently  placed,  wiUi 
the  assent  of  the  trustees,  in  the  board-room  of  the  gallery  at 
South  Kensington.  A  committee  has  been  formed  for  the  pnri- 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  the  scheme.  It  includes  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Stanhope,  Sir  Bichard  Wallace,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton. 

Albuubnizbd  Papbb  fob  Packino  Butter. —-The  butter 
should  be  first  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  in  a  double  fold 
of  albumeniaed  paper ;  at  least,  so  says  the  Arehiv,  The  albumen 
coating  is  not  easily  penetrated  by-grease,  and  of  course  it  is  easy 
to  make  a  cheaper  albumeniaed  paper  than  that  used  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  Thirty  grains  of  nitre  to  the  white  of  one 
egg  may  advantageously  replace  the  ordinary  preparation. 

Macdougald's  Devblopbb  Ti7BB8.'Meesrs.  Marion  and  Co. 
send  us  some  samples  of  these  as  introduced  into  the  market* 
Two  glass  tubes  with  ends  melted  together  h^*  means  of  the 
blow-pipe  are  supplied,  both  these  tubes  being  fitted  into  a  block 
of  wood  for  safety  of  transit.  When  the  developer  is  required 
for  use  the  ends  are  broken'  off,  and  the  solutions  mixed  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  water  (see  "  Patent  Intelligence,''  pagea  168 
and  249). 

Thb  Exhibition  of  Photoqbaprio  Pobtbaits.—"  Seven:! 
correspondents,"  says  the  Liverpool  Courier,  **  having  asked  the 
question  whether  or  not  photographers  have  a  right  to  display 
in  their  show-cases  the  portraits  whidi  they  may  take,  and  con- 
flicting opinions  having  been  given  on  the  subject,  we  submitted 
the  question  to  the  head  of  a  flrm  of  photographers,  who 
has  been  courteous  enou|^  to  fiimish  the  following  exph^ia- 
tton  of  the  usage  with  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  portraits. 
^'  I  b^  to  say  tbat^  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  a  photographer  placing  in  his  window  a  print  from  any 
negative  he  may  take  of  a  customer.  In  the  recent  Copyright 
Act  a  clause  was  inserted  making  it  illegal  for  a  photographer  to 
so  exhibit  a  photograph  of  a  customer  without  the  consent  of  the 
individual  represented.  But  whilst  it  is  not  illegal,  we  should 
consider  it  exceedingly  improper  to  exhibit  the  portrait  of  any 
person  if  it  wss  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  !an 
annoyance  to  the  person  represented,  and  no  photographer  with 
any  judgment  would  refuse  at  once  to  remove  such  photogn^ph 
upon  request.  We  have  not  altogether  met  with  a  dozen  persons 
who  have  objected  to  our  exhibitiug,  as  samples  of  our  work, 
their  photographs,  though  we  are  always  careful  to  select  such 
as  we  think  will  not  be  objected  to,  generally  choosing  persons 
of  note,  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  duldren's 
portraits.  During  all  the  period  we  have  named  we  do  not 
think  there  have  been  a  doaen  instances  in  which  we  have  been 
asked  to  remove  a  photograph  from  our  windows  or  cases.    We 
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should  consider  it  not  only  very  difloourtaous  to  refuBe,  bat|  in 
addition,  a  very  impolitic  oourae  to  punoe,  it  being  manifestly 
the  interest  of  the  photographer  to  please  his  patrons,  and  not  to 
▼ex  them/" 

FoLiAQB  AT  Clois  Quabtirs. — Hayiog  always,  at  our  Kioto- 
graphic  Exhibition,  plenty  of  views  of  distant  foliage,  would  it  not 
be  aprtpos  for  our  brethren  of  the  earners^  and  especially  lady 
amateurs,  to  devote  themselves  to  studies  of  umk  objects  in 
foliage,  and  other  small  matters  in  nature  ?  In  almost  every 
garden,  if  looked  for  with  a  discriminating  eye,  there  will  be 
found  little  bits  of  foliage*,  pretty  combinations  of  flowers,  all  in 
a  natural  state ;  little  nooks  and  comers  containing  most  exqui- 
site arrangements  of  beauty ;  aye,  and  why  not  mue  a  study  of 
bird-nests,  from  which  the  artist  painter  produces  such  beauti- 
ful little  irfctorial  gems  ?  All  these,  if  taken  on  a  snudl  size,  say 
a  half-plate,  would  not  only  demand  the  exeroiie  of  artistic  ekul 
to  make  into  a  picture,  but  would  also  be  excellent  practice  in 
the  use  of  lenses  and  their  stops.  Studies  like  these  would  show 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  {motography,  viz^  the  possibility  of 
giving  detail  in  all  complications  of  mmcaoy,  and  which,  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  near  foliage,  ought  to  result  in  some  most 
charming  jAcUirm,— Journal  of  ths  FKotographie  Soeiely, 

Stab  Maonitvdbs  detbrmived  bt  Photoorapht. — The  Bev. 
J.  E.  Espin's  printed  catalogue  contains  the  magnitudes  of  600  stars 
in  Jnriga,  Q^mini^  and  Leo  Minor,  all  determined  from  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  equatorial  stellar  camera  at  the  Liverpool 
Society's  observatory.  The  instrument  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Howard  Ombb,  and  it  has  been  turned  to  excellent 
aoeonnt.  The  magnitudes  obtained  agree  fairly  well  with  those  of 
Argelander,  aifd  this  result  speaks  well  for  the  future  usefulness 
of  a  method  afanost  untried,  and  necessarily  beset' with  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  a  new  line  of  research. 

PbotOgbaphio  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  July  23rd, 
•the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  on  ''The  Effect  of  Coloured 
Medk  on  SensitiEed  Paper."  Out-door  meeting  at  Hadley 
Wbod— to  High  Bamet  Station— meeting  afterwards  at  *'  Old 
Salisbury  Arms," 


f  0  €0T«sjpfjcmirje«is» 

*•*  We  eannot  undertake  to  return  r«deoted  oommunieations. 

H.  EVANS.~1.  Tou  can  get  the  gutta-percha  foil  in  small  quanti- 
ties from  any  druggist,  as  it  is  used  for  surgical  dressings ;  but 
if  you  require  it  wholesale,  you  should  apply  to  the  Gutta- 
percha Company,  Wharf  Road,  City  Boad.  London.  2.  Benzole 
can  be  obtained  where  you  get  your  other  pnotographio  chemicalt. 
3.  We  do  not  know  the  price,  but  you  can  easily  write  to  the 
publishers  and  enquire. 

Lbns.— The  instrument  is  not  suited  for  the  most  rapid  work,  but 
if  vou  do  not  require  gooddeflnitbn  all  over  the  putte,  you  may 
enlarge  the  aperture  to  half  an-incb,  or  even  five-eighths.  2. 
The  flap  opening  is  not  so  convenient  as  a  cap  in  ordinary  oases. 

-Wk.  Oamblb.— The  process  to  which  you  refer  is  not  the  Pretsoh 
process,  but  that  of  Asser.  and  your  failures  may  possibly 
result  from  general  inezpertenoe  as  regards  the  bebaviour  of 
Uohromated  organic  matter.  We  may  suggest  the  following  as 
the  most  likely  causes  of  such  a  general  insolubility  of  the  sensi- 

,  tive  arixture  as  would  cause  the  ink  to  take  all  over  :^(a)  The 
exposure  of  the  sensitive  paper  to  the  ftunes  of  burning  coal-gas, 
or  gases  escaping  from  a  aram.    (b)  Extremely  slow  drying  of  the 

-  sensitive  paper,  {c)  The  use  of  paper  sized  with  alum,  (d) 
Allowing  too  long  an  interval  to  elapse  after  exposure,  and  before 
soaking  out  the  unaltered  bichromate.  («)  Non-removal  of  all 
traces  of  unaltered  bichromate  before  the  applioation  of  heat  to 
the  exposed  sheet  Even  when  partial  insolubility  has  set  in.  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  passable  results  by  the  applioation 
of  warm  water.  2.  We  are  fflad  you  have  succeeded,  and  shall 
he  pleased  to  have  a  communication  on  the  subject.  8.  Tou  are 
quite  right  as  to  the  merits  of  the  asphalt  process,  as  it  will  give 
muoh  finer  results  than  the  ordinary  transfer  method ;  and  if  you 
get  a  good  specimen  of  asphalt,  and  follow  thedirections— especi- 
ally as  regards  agitating  at  intervals  during  about  Ave  hours— 
the  powder  will  not  consolidate  at  tho  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 
yon  will  have  no  dtflioulty .  There  is  no  need  to  work  in  the  dark. 
Bead  the  information  as  to  the  kind  of  asphalt  to  select. 

Wm.  BimmBLL.— 1.  Between  four  and  five  ounces.  2.  Probably 
not  less  than  ten  times.  3.  The  formation  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  coarse  curds.  4.  It  would  be  so  if  the  sides  were  exactly 
vertical,  but  the  sides  are  never  vertical.  Consider  how  your 
theory  will  hold  when  a  series  of  easy  gradations  is  concerned. 


B.  X.  B.^Dilute  nitric  acid  is  best,  about  one  part  with  forty  of 
water.  A  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  our  volume 
for  1882,  pages  673  to  770. 

W.  LAWRBMCB.—See  page  6  of  our  present  volume. 

W.  H.  Habbison. — ^You  have,  apparently,  overlooked  the  con- 
cluding parsmph  on  page  440,  where  attention  is  called  to  the 
danger  of  which  you  speak ;  but  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  you  will  see  that  we  have  again  referred  to  the  matter. ' 

NovicB.— Obtain  a  four-ioch  stove-pipe  elbow  and  piss  one  branch 
of  it  horizontally  through  the  external  wall  of  the  dark  room,  the 
bent  part  beioff  inside,  and  the  mouth  directed  upwards.  To  the 
external  end  ox  tbe  horizontal  arm  attach  a  second  elbow  with  the 
open  end  directed  downwards. 

F.  C.  B. — On  a  main  route,  such  as  that  which  you  intend  to 
follow,  there  is  not  much  probability  of  any  trouble  in  getting  the 
dry  plates  through  the  Customs.  Simply  explain  what  they  are» 
and  if  the  officer  insists  on  opening  the  packages,  demand  to  have 
them  opened  in  a  room  illuminated  by  your  own  lantern.  This 
might  possibly  cause  you  to  lose  your  train.  There  is  no  duty 
chargeable. 

Frank  Gorstox.—As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judgd  from  the  details 
yon  give,  your  general  plan  of  working  is  good,  and  we  cannot 
very  well  suggest  a  probable  cause  of  your  failure.  Possibly  ^ou 
may  be  using  a  sample  of  sodium  sulphite  contaminated  with 
carbonate.    See  Note  as  to  this  matter  on  page  441. 

AoBNCY. — There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  at  present,  as  such  business 
is  usually  transscted  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Photoobafhic  News. 

Cabbon. — It  wss  at  one  time  thought  that  considerable  advantage 
resulted  from  the  addition  of  soap  to  the  composition,  but  we 
believe  that  it  ib  not  used  at  the  present  time. 

Beoinnbh. — The  prints  have  been  insufliciently  fixed.  Allow  them 
to  remain  longer  in  the  hypo  bath.  Bemember  that  the  solution 
is  very  cold  when  freshly  prepared,  and  that  it  is  fsr  less  sctire 
than  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

John  B.— 1.  Aoet'c  acid  answers  very  well,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  stronger  acid ;  but  if  you  are  careful  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  g^ood  result  with  nitric  acid.    2.  Yes. 

W.  O. — Kder's  method  of  intensification  with  lead  is  one  of  the 
best.  The  well-washed  negative  is  immersed  in  a  solution  con- 
taining six  parts  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  four  parts  nitrate 
of  lead  dissolved  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Wnen  this  haa 
become  yellowish  it  is  well  washed,  and  the  plate  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  bath  compounded  of  one  part  of  sulphide  of  smmonium 
and  four  of  water.    W  ith  this  latter  it  becomes  intensely  black. 


®&^  iH^flT^pl^i^  lottos  itgistrg. 


Printer  ft  Toner  (age  IS).— A.  B.,  45.  Qeorge-st.,  Hastmgs. 
Aasistsnt  Operator  or  Retoucher  (25/-).— A.  Z.,  Photo,  ifewa  Office. 
Maaager,  good  Poser.— M.,  Mr.  Nicholls,  High-st.,  Shanklin,  I.  W. 
Operator,  good  all  round.— B.  IL,  S,  Laurel-ter.,  Park-lane.  Tottenham. 
AssistaBt  Operator,  high-class.— W.  H.  May,  Poolend-st.,  Malvern. 
Dry-plate  Ezainlner  &  Packer  (l*dy).— M.  Liiitimer,  9,  N.  Andley-et.,  W. 
Beoep.-room,  Spotting,  Ac.— F.  F.,  IS,  Dorchester-pl.,  Blandford-sq. 
General  Assistant. -H.,  115,  Westmoreland-rd.,  Walworth. 
QenoralAssisUnt;  Printer,  Visnetter— B.  R.,  Photo.  JV(npt  Office. 
Reoep.-Room,  Spotting,  &e.  (16/-).— H.  K.,  75,  Asenby-sq..  FcckluuB. 
Betoacker,  or  C^erator  ft  Retoucher.- 0.  N.,  SK,  OrayVinn-rd. 
Oper.,  ezp.  with  dry  plates.— L.,  2S.  Orbel-st.,  Castfe-«t.,  Batcenea. 
Retoucher  (young  lady).— L.  FTanois,  10,  Linom-rd.,  Bedftird-rd.,  Clapham. 


Lady  as  efficient  Spotter.- Maull  and  Fox,  187,  Piccadilly,  W* 
Retoucher,  Oolonnst,  Spotter— 8,  Tbe  Pavement,  Clapham  Ooamion« 
Retoucher,  flrst-olass.- 25.  Old  Boad  Street  (^t  floor). 
Reception  Lady.— 0.  F.  wing,  18,  Beak-st,  Begent-«t.  (Friday  6  to  8  p.m.) 
Operator  to  manage  small  Studio.- E.  Taylor,  Eastboro',  Scamro*. 
Printer,  Toner,  Mounter  (male  or  female).— w.  J.  Suter,  Chelienham. 
Operator  for  flrst-class  work.— P.  O.,  328,  TTpper  Brook-st.,  Manchester. 
P-inter,  for  permanency.— J.  S.  Oatford,  5,  uigh-st.,  Ilfracombe. 
Toutb,  as  Assistant  Printer.— Ecgland  Brothers,  25,  Charles-st.,  W, 
Retoucher.- Van  der  Weyde,  182,  Regent-st.,  W. 
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STRIPPING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES  OR  POSI- 
TIVES  BY  THE  AID  OF  HYDROFLUORIC  ACID. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  1882  we  published  a 
method  of  stripping  the  film  from  gelatine  negatives  by 
the  action  of  hydroflaoric  acid,  and  we  have  commented 
several  times  on  the  ease  and  convenience  with  which  the 
separation  of  the  film  from  the  glass  can  be  effected,  but 
M.  Bory  has  recently  published*  a  snggeation  to  use 
hydroflaoric  acid  for  a  similar  purpose,  apparently  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  Mr.  Plener^s  prior  publica- 
tion. As,  however,  M.  Bory  appears  not  to  have  worked 
out  the  practical  detail  of  the  method  so  thoroughly  as 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Plener,  we  will  now  poiDt  out  the 
main  features  of  the  process  as  given  on  page  225  of  our 
volume  for  1882. 

Mr.  Plener's  method  of  stripping  is  best  carried  out  by 
building  up  a  wall  of  cardboard  strips  round  the  negative, 
and,  after  levelling,  pouring  on  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine. 
When  the  film  is  dry,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  immersed  in  the 
dilute  acid  until  it  can  be  easily  stripped  off,  after  which 
it  is  rinsed  thoroughly,  and  allowed  to  dry.  If  the  wet  film 
be  carefully  squeegeed  down  on  a  sheet  of  waxed  glass,  it 
can  be  easily  separated  as  soon  as  dry,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  film  negative  is  of  course  obtained  with 
a  beautifully  even  surface.  Another  method,  which  may 
be  occasionally  useful,  is  to  immerse  the  stripped  and  still 
wet  film  into  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit,  a  proceeding 
which  causes  the  swelled  film  to  rapidly  shrink  to  near 
about  its  origins)  size ;  after  which  drving  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper  serves  to  remove  almost  every  trace  of 
spirit,  so  uiat  the  negative  may  be  ready  for  printing  from 
in  a  very  short  time. 

When  a  positive  on  paper  is  wished  for,  it  is  yery  con- 
▼enient  to  make  the  ^cture  on  a  plate  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  to  transfer  it  to  paper.  In  such  a  case  the  posi- 
tive picture  on  glass  may  first  be  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  gcdatinct  to  which  a  sheet  of  smooth-faced  paper  is 
next  attadied,  or  the  paper  itself  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  fihn  under  a  warm  ffelatinous  solution,  as 
when  prints  are  mounted  in  optical  contact  with  glass ; 
asmaining.  operations  being  so  similar  to  those  already 
mention^  as  to  require  no  special  description.  Mr.  Plener 
has  shown  us  many  pictures  which  had  been  transferred 
to  paper  in  this  way  ;  and  those  negatives  which  had  been 
transferred  to  a  fine  or  dose-mined  paper  had  evidently 
lost  none  of  their  printing  qufuities,  excepting  so  far  as  the 
paper  backing  would,  unless  waxed,  considerably  retard 
the  process  of  printing. 

Mr.  Plener  also  pointed  out  that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  an 
extremely  valuable  agent  for  cleaning  glass  plates  (Photo- 
ORAPHic  News,  1882,  p.  232),  and  so  many  have  adopted 


and  described  this  method  of  cleaning  plates  to  which 
foreign  matter  adheres  with  exceptionid  tenacity— that  W6 
are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  M,  Bory  recom  mends  it 
tor  the  purpose  without  any  reference  to  its  previous  use 
in  this  connection. 

M.  Bory  uses  one  part  of  strong  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  wat6r  for  stripping  the 
film,  and  one  part  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  water  for 
cleaning  glass  ;  but  we  have  used  it  with  advantage  of  this 
latter  strength  for  separating  the  gelatme  pellicle  from 
glass. 

M.  Bory  says  nothing  about  the  use  of  alcohol  for 
causing  the  expanded  film  to  contract  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions, and  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  in  most  cases  the 
stripped  negative  is  required  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  exposed  negative  to  its  original: size. 

Mr.  Plener  also  suggested  the  useof  moderately  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose;  but  it  is  hardly  .so  con- 
venient as  alcohol,  owine  to  th^  difficulty  of  removing  the 
last  traces  of  acid  except  by  long  washing  in  alcohol ;  still, 
by  the  use  of  sulphuric  actd,  the  stripped  negative  can  be 
re  adily  reduced  to  less  thvn  its  origiqal  dimensiona 


*  MuileHn  4$  laSociSti  Franqaiu  d$  PhoiografhUf  nx.,  p.  183, 


FINISHING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

iNDiviDUALTrr  is  as  often  discernible  in  the  ultimate  finish 
of  a  photograph  as  in  skilful  posing,  management  of  light- 
ing, or  arrangement  of  accessories ;  and  keen  business  men, 
being  convinced  of  this,  take  care  their  reputation  shall 
not  suffer  from  indifferent  retouching,  printing,  mounting, 
&c.,  any  more  than  they  would  tolerate  the  employment  of 
a  bad  batch  of  dry  plates,  resiiltiDg  in  negatives  of  scarcely 
mediocre  quality.  AU  photogri^phers  are  not  keen  business 
men,  however,  or  the  opportunity  would  not  occur  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  bad  traits  met  with  in  eveiy-day  photo- 
graphy.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  '*a  good 
picture  is  worthy  a  good  frame.*'  If  such  is  the  case,  then 
a  good  print  should  be  Worthy  a  good  mount ;  but  it  does 
not  always  become  attadied  to  One.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  g^Qod  mounts  and  those  of  an  inferior  quality  is  very 
trifling,  and  it  is  not  any  more  difficult  to  mount  pictures 
neatly  and  deanly,  than  it  is  to  perform  the  operation 
carelessly,  so  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand— with 
nearly  half  a  century's  expericDce  before  us — how  such  a 
mechanical  department  as  finishing  should  be  open  to 
severe  critidsm. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  mounts  were  more  expensive, 
and  the  rolling-press  did  the  duty  now  performed  by  the 
burnisher,  one  scarcely  ever  saw  scratches,  scorchings, 
tears,  broken  edges,  and  twisted  mounts ;  neither  was  it 
customary  to  ornament  (?)  the  mounts  with  a  mixture  o( 
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oil  and  soot.  Frinta  intended  to  be  flat  were  made  so,  and 
convexing  waB  caref  ollj  done,  as  many  of  the  '*  Diamond 
cameos  "  then  in  vogue  still  remain  to  testify. 

The  Diamond  cameo  photograph  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  styles  of  portraiture  that  nas  yet  been  introduced  ; 
moreover,  it  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  public; 
but  owing  to  certain  restrictions — which  have  ceased  to 
exist — it  did  not  receive  that  support  from  the  profession 
generally,  which  was  necessary  to  ensure  its  continued 
success. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  News  that  this  class  of  picture,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Window  and  JBridge  in  1864,  consisted 
in  taking,  by  means  of  a  suitable  registering  dark  slide, 
four  busts  giving  different  views  or  positions  of  the  same 
head  on  one  plate.  From  the  negative  so  obtained,  and 
suitably  massed,  prints  were  taken,  which,  after  mount- 
ing, were  embossed  in  a  press  fitted  with  dies  correspond- 
ing in  shape  to  the  printed  portions,  the  result  being  a 
series  of  four  convex  portraits  on  a  white  ground— carte- 
de- visits  size.  The  orawback  these  pictures  were  liable 
to,  was  unskilful  posing  and  lighting,  a  defect  which  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  operate  against  them  should  they  be 
again  placed  in  competition  for  public  favour.  Since  the 
period  mentioned,  retouching  and  Rembrandt  lighting 
have  been  introduced ;  the  tendency,  too,  has  been  g[row- 
ing  in  favour  of  lazger  sizes,  therefore  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  introduction  of  the  essential  elements  of 
this  old  favourite,  embodying  some  of  the  later  improve- 
ments, such  as  increased  size,  effective  lighting,  mezzotint 
grounds,  border  printing,  gelatine  enameuing,  &c.,  would, 
m  the  hands  of  a  few  energetic  photographers,  prove  a 


From  observation  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  public,  as 
a  rule,  are  more  fastidious  over  the  finish  of  a  photograph 
than  the  technicality  involved  in  negative-making  or  the 
printing  thoreof ;  that  they  are  exacting  as  regards  colour, 
it  is  true ;  but  having  formed  an  opinion  of  the  photo- 
graph as  a  portrait  or  pictorial  representation,  they 
devote  a  full  measure  of  attention  to  the  details  of 
finishing. 

^  Enamelled  surfaces  appear  to  be  much  appreciated  for 
sizes  up  to  Boudoir ;  when  nicely  mounted  tney  please  the 
public,  but  whether  the  high  glaie  is  artistic  or  not  is  quite 
another  matter,  which  does  not  concern  us  just  now,  it 
being  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  mention 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  highly  glazed  prints 
are  daily  put  into  circulation.   Unfortunately,  the  tendency 
of  air-bells  forming  during  the  glazing  process  causes  a 
good  many  defective  prints  to  be  sent  out,  while  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  removing  the  spots  which  are  caused 
in  printing  deters  many  from  adopting  it    The  latter  diffi- 
oulty  does  not  in  reality  exist,  since   bv  mixing  the 
touohing-out  colour  with  spike  oil  instead  of  water  (as 
frequently  recommended  in  these  pages),  the  colour  re- 
mains, the  solution  of  gelatine  having  no  tendency  to 
remove  it    A  full  description  of  tiie  methods  ordinarily 
adopted  for  obtaining  enamelled  surfaces  with  and  without 
gelatine  will  be  found  atpage  330  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Fhotographig  News.    The  majority  of  glazed  prints  beiog 
embossed,  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  here  to 
say  that  tlie  duration  of  convexity  is  largely  influenced  by 
a  padding  of  cotton  wool,  which  is  placed  in  the  space  that 
exists  between  the  embossed  photograph  and  the   flat 
mount  used  as  a  base.    When  this  padding  has  been  neg- 
lected, it  requires  very  little  atmospheric  change  to  cause 
a  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  shape,  and  thus  mar  the 
work.    Before  leaving  the  subject  of  enamelling,  it  might 
be  worth   mentioning  that  pads  of  cotton  wool  laid  be- 
tween convexed  prints  during  their  transit  by  post  tend  in 
a  great  measure  to  avoid  damage,  without  sensibly  increas- 
iog  the  weight ;  while  the  plan  of  appending  a  label  bear- 
ing the  address  and  postage  stamp,  and  wrapping  the 
package  in  black  paper,  does  away  with  tb©  ripk  of  the 


photographs  becoming  marked  by  an  over-zealous  mani- 
pulator witb  the  date  stamp. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  push  their  work  to  the  limit 
of  enamelling,  and  are  content  with  the  results  obtained 
by  the  burnisher,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  a  good  deal  by  loas 
of  convexity.  Stout  mounts  retain  their  shape  loDg^er 
than  thin  ones,  but  are  more  liable  to  burst  under  con- 
siderable  pressure ;  the  best  results  being  obtained  when  a 
mount  of  medium  thickness  is  used,  and  a  little  moisture 
is  present.  When  the  mounts  are  very  dry,  emboesiog  is 
not  satisfactory ;  the  same  remark  also  applies  to  burnish- 
ing with  still  greater  force,  since  its  importance  has  the 
most  potent  influence  on  the  attainment  of  perfect 
results. 

Scratches  detract  very  much  from  the  value  of  a  photo- 
graph, and  may  often  be  seen  on  burnished  prints.  If  every 
print  were  well  rubbed  with  apiece  of  clean  cambric  after 
lubricating,  and  before  burnishing,  less  scratches  would 
be  observed.  When  scratches  make  their  appearance  the 
burnishing  tool  should  be  well  rubbed  on  an  emerj 
knife-boaKl  for  a  few  seconds,  which  generally  remoTea 
the  offending  particle. 

Soiled  and  damaged  mounts  offer  the  very  best  evidence 
of  general  carelessness,  and  a  very  good  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  general  characteristics  of  a  business  hoaae 
when  callousness  is  shown  in  this  particular.  Let  the 
negative  be  ever  so  good,  and  no  matter  how  much  care 
has  been  exercised  in  retouching  and  printing  it,  the  value 
of  the  work  becomes  lai^ely  depreciated  when,  after 
mounting,  it  is  surrounded  by  dirty  finger-marks,  creases, 
tears,  jagged  or  otherwise  damaged  edges,  also  blurred  or 
indifferent  letter-press  printing. 

Besides  slovenly  finishing,  slovenly  packing  has  its  in  • 
fluence  on  the  public  mind,  and  should  be  avoided  in  all 
cases.  Photographs  are  frequently  sent  through  the  post 
with  little  more  protection  than  is  afforded  by  an  ordinary 
envelope,  which  offers  every  facility  to  the  officials  to 
damage  the  work  by  stamping,  cording,  or  forcing  into 
the  letter-box,  thus  causing  disappointment  at  the  out- 
set Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  important  subject, 
but  the  space  is  already  exceeded ;  it  must  therefore  be 
deferred  until  a  future  opportunity  presents  itself. 


§s-%-is^ 


PRINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MACHINERY. 

Is  a  collotype,  or  an  impression  from  a  phototvpe  block,  a 
photograph  ?  Here  is  just  one  of  those  troublesome  ques- 
tions which  can  never  he  answered,  and  which  may  be  dis- 
cussed to  infinity  without  any  result  All,  indeed,  depends 
on  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ** photograph "  is  used; 
and  in  the  present  day,  when  impressions  by  photo-mechani- 
cal methods  are  so  common,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  include 
such  prints  under  the  designation  photograph,  instead  of 
limiting  the  word  to  those  pictures  of  which  each  indi- 
▼idual  copy  has  been  formed  by  a  separate  exposure  to  light 
E?ery  picture  which  fairly  owes  its  origin  to  the  camera, 
and  in  the  re-daplication  of  which  the  mind  or  hand  of  the 
artist  has  taken  no  part,  may  be  fairly  called  a  photograph 
when  the  term  is  need  in  its  widest  sense. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  prefer  to  use  the  word 
photograph  in  a  more  restricted  fashion  will  only  consider 
a  picture  as  being  a  true  photograph  when  light  has  exer- 
cised a  special  action  in  prodacing  the  copy  under  considera- 
tion ;  no  such  productions  as  collotypes,  Woodburytypes, 
photo-block  prints,  photo^lithograpbs,  or  heliographic 
engraTings  being  regarded  by  tnem  as  true  photo- 
graphs. 

It  is  so  usual  no«-a-days  to  oonnect  the  rapid  production 
of  photographic  pictures  with  a  photo- mechanical  method, 
such  as  Woodburytype  or  photo-lithogiapby,   that  but 
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little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  poeslbility  of  rapid 
photographic  printing  by  methods  involving  a  special  ex- 
poanre  to  light  for  each  individual  print. 

Aa  stated  in  the  PHoroaaAPBio  Nsvrs  of  last  week, 
Colonel  Uoe,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Hoe  and 
Co.,  New  York,  has  recently  expressed  an  opinion  that 
ordinary  printing  methods  may  ultimately  give  way  to 
photography,  a  beim  of  light  being  flashed  a  hundred  times 
a  minute  through  a  negative,  and  the  impression  being 
received  on  a  moving  web  of  sensitive  paper. 

Colonel  Hoe's  sugglMtion,  although  of  some  interest  as 
ooming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  by  no  means  novel.  On 
page  270  of  our  volume  for  1860  there  is  an  account  of  a 
machine  constructed  by  Mr.  Fontayne,  of  Cincinnati ;  this 
machine  being  capable  of  giving  no  less  than  two  hundred 
exposures  a  minute  on  a  band  of  sensitive  paper,  or  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  thousand  per  hour,  just  double  the  number 
which  Colonel  Hoe  suggests  as  possible.  Fontayne  did  not 
use  the  electric  light,  but  used  sunlight  concentrated  upon 
the  negative  by  means  of  a  largo  condensing  lens ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Photograph ical  Society  held  on 
Aagust  13th,  1860,  Mr.  C.  H.  Babcock  exhibited  bands  of 
photographic  prints  obtained  by  means  of  the  Fontayne 
machine.  The  principle  of  the  machine  is  simple.  A  band 
of  sensitive  paper  is  set  beneath  a  negative,  and  drawn  for- 


ward at  intervals  ;  the  pressing  of  the  paper  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  glass  and  the  opening  of  the  shutter  by  which 
light  is  admitted  being  performed  automatically  by  suitable 
mechanism.  Some  editorial  remarks,  which  will  be  found 
on  the  second  page  of  our  volume  for  1883,  refer  to  the 
possible  use  of  the  Fontayne  machine  for  newspaper  work, 
and  in  the  same  volume  will  be  found  (p.  531)  mention  of 
the  machine-printed  photographs  exhibited  by  Dr.  Just  at 
the  Brussels  Exhibition  ;  while  in  another  place  (p.  771)  is 
an  account  of  the  form  of  the  Fontayne  apparatus  recently 
patented  by  Herr  Schlotterhoss,  who  has  called  prominent 
attention  to  the  matter,  so  it  may  be  well  to  once  more  give 
a  short  description  of  the  arrangement  as  carried  out  by 
Schlotterhoss. 

What  one  may  call  the  platen  of  the  press,  or  the  padding 
of  the  frame,  is  central  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  and 
when  this  platen  is  brought  into  action,  It  is  forced  up  to* 
wards  the  negative  by  a  spring,  6,  the  negative  being  ^  held 
by  rebated  and  adjustable  strips,  e  e ;  and,  at  other  times, 
the  sensitive  material  can  pass  freely  between  the  plates  and 
the  negative,  as  it  is  drawn  off  the  stock  roller,/,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  platen,  towards  the  receiving  roller  (or 
cross),  a.  A  slide,  «,  serves  to  cover  the  sensitive  paper 
when  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  negative.  A^  cover  or 
exposing  shutter,  2,  turns  on  a  spindle, 'ft;  and  this  shutter 


is  opened  by  a  cam  at  the  moment  when  the  platen  presses 
the  tissue  against  the  negative.  The  general  action  of  the 
apparatus,  and  the  functions  of  the  various  mechanical 
organs,  are  sufficiently  elucidated  by  the  drawing. 

Perhaps  one  may  be  hardly  justified  in  expecting  the 
bhotographic  printing  machine  to  come  into  general  use 
last  at  present  as  a  competitor  of  the  usual  type  printer, 
bat  as  highly  sensitive  bromide  emulsions  can  now  be  made 
to  yield  excellent  positive  prints  on  paper,  our  readers 
would  do  well  to  ascertain  how  far  they  can  profitably 
employ  the  Fontayne  machine  for  the  rapid  productfon  of 
photographic  prints. 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  rapid  printing,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  mechanical  photographs  obtained  by 
the  agency  of  lithography  or  typograpny  ate  already 
finiahed  when  they  leave  the  machine ;  but  that  the  opera- 
tions of  development,  fixation,  and  washing  are  -necessary 
after  the  band  of  paper  leaves  the  Fontayne  apparatus  ;  still 
there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  the 
development,  fixation,  and  washing  aotomatic. 

Now^  that  the^  dnick  production  of  photo -mechanical 
prints  is  a  matter  of  every-day  practice,  let  us  hope  that  the 
automatic  printing  machine  may  be  no  longer  neglected. 


BRUSH  AND  CAMERA  IN  WALES. 

BT  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

Are  readers  tired  of  hearing  of  what  others  have  done, 
desoriptions  in  cold  words  of  delightful  hours,  or  is  there 
room  for  one  more  paper  on  where  we  have  been  with  Uie 
camera  V 

The  antioipationa  of  a  well- organized  holiday  and  the 
remembranoea  of  a  perfect  sucoess  are  oft^n  more  enjoy- 


able than  the  actual  realization.  However  that  may  be, 
nothing  conld  be  more  enjoyable  or  enjoyed  than  oar 
<'  Artiata'  Party,"  as  it  has  always  been  called,  in  North 
Wales,  in  1884. 

These  same  parties  have  become  respectable  from  their 
age,  for  they  are  now  a  venerable  institution.  Not  always 
on  land,  for  some  of  them  have  taken  the  form  of  yachting ; 
but  for  several  years  they  have  come  off  in  North  Wales, 
where  a  useful  relative,  whose  special  mission  in  the  world 
is  to  find  enjoyment  for  others,  and  pick  up  by  the  way  a 
few  crumbs  of  the  pleasure  himself,  if  he  can,  incidentally, 
rents  a  shooting  estate  whose  covers  in  Autumn  supply 
sport  on  the  largest  scale,  and  which,  with  the  river  in 
summer,  is  one  of  the  loyelieat  spots  in  the  moat  beautiful 
part  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  estate  is  not  the  one  on  which  I  have  photographed 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Owing  partly  to  the 
operation  of  the  Ground  Game  Act,  which  seems  to  have 
been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  setting  landlords  and 
tenants  by  the  ears,  and  breaking  contracts,  we  shall  see 
no  more  of  Gwysaney.  But  all  tmngs  happen  for  the  beat 
if  you  will  only  think  so ;  it  was  a  paradise  in  its  way,  and 
the  grand  old  hall  was  delightful,  but  I  was  beginning  to 
feel,  or  tried  to  persuade  myself,  I  had  used  up  the  best 
parts  of  it,  and  the  change  to  Gelli  Gynan  has  given  me 
the  run  of  another  place  differing  greatly  in  the  character 
of  the  scenery. 

The  party  met  at  Euston  Station  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  consisted  of  several  artists  whose  works  are  well 
known  to  frequenters  of  exhibitions,  and  some  to  whom 
hope  at  present  has  only  whispered  a  flattering  tale.  A 
merrier  party  seldom  went  by  train.  On  our  way  the 
subject,  which  always  seems  to  come  on  for  discussion 
when  painters  and  photographers  get  together — *<Whac 
is  an  artist?  "—cropped  up.    The  diacosaiou  was  hot,  but 
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we  unanimoualy  agreed  that  the  ownera  of  a  good  many 
welUknown  Damea  ia  art,  inclading  a  fine  collectioa  of 
Eoyal  Aoademicians,  were  not  artists.  It  was  also 
generoasly  oonoeded  by  the  painters  that  it  was  not  the 
materials  a  man  used  that  made  him  an  artist,  but  the  way 
he  used  them — ^this  from  the  material  painter  who  cares 
only  for  the  way  a  thing  is  expressed,  and  not  the  quality 
of  the  subject,  so  that  it  was  not  pretty,  like  a  Christ- 
mas card.  The  ideal  painter  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  true  artist  was  the  one  who  had  the  greatest 
thonghts,  it  mattering  little  how  they  were  set  forth  so 
that  they  were  expressed  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 
But  a  third  painter,  whose  pictures  are  conspicuous  in  the 
Academy  and  Grosvenor,  settled  the  matter  by  enunci- 
ating the  following  definition  : — **  The  man  who  does  what 
he  can  do  is  not  an  artist ;  the  man  who  does  what  he 
joannot  do  w  an  artist."  So  it  was  settled  that,  to  be  an 
artist^  requires  the  achicTement  of  the  impossible  1  I  hope 
this  settlement  of  a  much-discussed  question  will  suit  all 
sides  of  it,  and  all  photographers  who  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered artists  had  better  at  once  look  out  for  miracles. 

Arriving  at  Chester,  we  had  afi  hour  to  wait,  which 
enabled  us  to  take  a  walk  into  the  town  anid  admire  the 
oorious  and  very  picturesque  Rows.  Then,  in  half-an-hour 
more,  we  arrived  tft  Mold,  where  we  were  met  and  driven 
aeven  miles  through  lovely  country,  on  a  glorious  summer 
evening,  to  Gelli  Qynan. 

Now  to  be  seven  miles  from  a  railway  station  is  a 
deUght  in  itself. 

Gwyaaney  was  made  beautiful  by  its  magnificent  timber ; 
Grelli  cannot  boast  of  many  exceptionally  fine  trees,  but 
the  compensation  comes  in  a  heather-covered  mountain, 
with  grouse,  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Glwydd ;  an  extensive 
and  very  wild  looking  lake,  or  tarn,  situated  half  way  up 
the  mountain ;  and  two  or  three  miles  of  the  river  Alyn. 
These  are  the  three  great  features  of  the  place,  filled  in 
with  all  the  beauties  such  a  country  woula  suggest ;  but 
for  my  purposes,  the  great  attraction  of  this  kind  of  place 
is  its  solitude.  Here  you  can  do  as  you  like ;  here  your 
models  can  dress  as  they  please,  and  no  prying  eyes  come 
to  disconcert  the  photographer  and  turn  his  mind  away 
from  the  composition  of  his  picture  to  how  best  to  get  rid 
of  the  intruders.  I  can  always  be  satisfied  with  any 
moderately  picturesque  scenery,  providing  I  can  have  it 
to  myself.  In  the  retired  parts  of  Wales  the  few  natives 
soon  get  to  know  you  and  give  you  all  the  help  they  can— 
always  excepting  that  they  do  not  care  to  be  photographed. 
The  belief  in  the  evil  eye  and  kindred  superstitions  still 
exist  in  Wales.  They  believe  that  the  painter  or  photo« 
grapher  takes  something  necessary  to  their  life  from 
them.  Three  years  ago,  as  I  think  I  have  said  in  a  former 
paper,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  Welsh  girl  to 
allow  me  to  photograph  her.  I  have  only  just  discovered 
that  her  reluctance  was  due  to  this  superstitiouB  feeling, 
and  it  is  a  curious  and  startling  coincidence  that  the  girl 
died  three  months  afterwards,  a  circumstance  which  was 
proof  positive  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends  of  the  truth  of  the 
belief. 

The  first  duty  of  a  photographer  when  he  goes  to  a  new 

rlaoeis  to  prospect  it  and  seeof  what  it  isartirtically  capable, 
was  at  Gelli  last  November  for  the  shooting,  and  occupied 
part  of  the  time  in  looking  out  for  pictures,  making 
sketches  for  subjects  as  the  scenes  suggested  them  to  me ; 
but  I  now  found  that  my  preparations  were  not  of  much 
avail,  for  nature  presents  a  very  different  aspect  in  summer 
to  what  it  does  in  winter,  as  I  ought  to  have  known.  It 
is  seldom  worth  while,  and  is  always  a  loss  of  time,  to  rush 
m  over  a  place  for  subjects,  when  you  can  get  them  pretty 
close  together ;  so  we  agreed  to  do  the  place  in  sections, 
and  as  the  river,  or  about  a  mile  of  it,  suited  the  painters 
as  well  as  myself,  we  elected  to  pass  our  time  on  its  banks, 
leaving  the  mountain  and  the  lake  for  future  use.  Now, 
in  November  the  river  was  full  of  water,  in  June  it  was 
nearly  dry— this  being  the  dryest  summer  for  fifteen  yearn, 


and  the  sheep  were  dying  on  the  hills — ^presenting  a  quite 
different  class  of  subjects.  But  these  were  very  easy  and 
obvious  ones.  What  artist,  whether  painter  or  photo- 
grapher, can  resist  such  subjects  as  stepping  stones,  fords 
where  the  river  crosses  the  road,  and  the  bed  of  a  rocky 
stream,  and  a  three  hundred  year  old  mill,  and  a  two 
hundred  year  old  miller,  for  this  genial  old  gentleman  said 
he  (must  I  explain  ?  he  meant  his  family)  had  lived  all 
those  years  at  the  mill  In  his  delightful  Cymraeg-Engliah 
be  said,  "  It  is  two  hundred  years  tomorrow-day  since  I 
shall  see  it.*'  His  great  desire  was  to  travel  and  see  the 
British  Museum,  where  he  heard  all  the  pictures  were. 
Being  a  man  who  read  his  newspaper  weekly,  and  knew 
the  world,  he  defied  the^ superstitions  of-  his  country,  and 
did  not  entirely  believe*  that  being  photographed  would 
accelerate  his  death ;  he  therefore  appears  in  several  of  my 
pictures.  The  miller  was  a  great  treat  to  us,  and  made  him- 
self useful.  The  mill  was  useful,  if  dusty,  for  stowing  oar 
heavy  apparatus  in,  and  he  literally  placed  at  our  disposal 
his  ox  and  his  ass  and  everything  that  was  his,  for  he  was  a 
farmer' as  well  as  a  miller,  and  had  cows,  and  calves,  and 
donkeys,  and  pigg,  and  there  was  an  amiable  young  bull 
that  always  came  up  to  *' assist"  in  oar  operations,  llie 
miller,  too,  could  give  advice  upon  occasion.  One 
morning  I  was  evidently  going  to  waste  a  plate  on  a  scene 
thfit  would  be  better  lighted  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  judge,  *'It  will  be  betters  perhaps  before 
if  you  will  take  it  afters."  And  he  got  a  charming  <*  rise  ** 
out  of  one  of  the  painters  who  was  finishing  a  two-foot 
canvas  by  saying,  **  I  suppose  you  will  take  that  for  a 
pattern,  and  do  the  others  that  you  want  with  the 
machine." 

With  all  these  adjuncts  to  picture  making,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  picturesque  game-keeper  who  carried  my 
camera,  and  three  or  four  ^^  models  "  dressed  in  the  clothes 
of  the  country,  the  making  of  pictures  was  an  easy 
matter. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
composing  pictures  to  help  getting  them  when  he  has  such 
capital  materials  to  his  band.  He  scarcely  requires  to  have 
ready-made  ideas;  ideas,  as  it  were,  jtanp  upon  him. 
Happy  thoughts  arise  to  time  with  the  greatest  punctu- 
ality. But  aU  this  must  be  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
wind,  of  which  we  had  more  than  enough.  A  slight 
breeze  will  sometimes  make  a  close  scene  with  figures  im- 
possible. It  is  easy  enough  to  wait  and  take  snatches  of 
exposure  between  the  gusts  if  you  have  no  life  in  your 
picture,  but  with  models  and  near  trees  in  the  same  sub- 
ject the  difficulties  are  increased  a  thousandfold 

It*  often  happened  that  a  subject  occurred  and  was 
secured  in  a  few  minutes,  with  very  little  demand  on  the 
skill  of  the  photographer.  As  an  example,  I  will  mention 
one  subject,  for  which  I  can  only  take  the  credit  of  seeing 
it  when  it  happened  One  day  I  could  not  have  the  keeper 
who  usually  attended  me,  and  I  had  to  take  an  under- 
gardener.  This  man  was  a  pictorial  treasure.  He  was  old, 
and  had  scarcely  been  further  from  the  estate  than  Mold 
in  his  life.  He  was  essentially  a  happy-looking  old  man, 
and  full  of  native  wit  I  had  been  loolang  for  a  view  some 
way  off,  and  returning,  saw  my  old  man  sitting  on  a  rail  in 
the  hedse,  surrounded  by  the  models,  who  were  chaffing 
him  in  Welsh  and  English.  They  made  a  picturesque 
group,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  '<  He  never  told  his 
love."  Here  was  subject  and  title  together,  and  was  at 
once  secured. 

I  don't  think  I  need  trouble  my  reader  with  anything 
but  the  photographic  part  of  the  trip.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  say  anything  about  the  fishing,  which  was  not  very 
successful,' owing  to  the  want  of  water,  but  the  energy  of 
one  of  our  number  supplied  trout  for  breakfast  every 
morniag  ;  or  the  tennis,  of  which  there  was  a  furious  hour 
or  two  every  day  ;  or  the  visits  to  the  young  pheasants, 
of  which  vast  numbers  are  reared,  and  which  I  hope  to 
meet  again  in  November;  or  the  indoor  amosoneuta, 
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which  (ometimei  cirried  ni  h  fsr  Into  the  night  tfakt  we 
taw  the  SQDrJBe  mi  beaid  the  etr\y  Tillage  cock  do 
ulntatioQ  to  the  moro.  Bat  we  comoled  onnelves  that 
towurda  the  end  of  Jane  there  is  no  real  night  Rocording  to 
the  almaDBcka,  lO  whet  else  eould  we  do  ? 

Bat  have  I  aaid  ■DythiDfr  photo&raphic  ?  Hare  I  said 
anythiDg  that  would  be  of  nee 't  Have  I,  in  short,  been 
eminently  practical  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  perhaps  onght  to 
have  been  so,  bat  I  meant  this  at  starting  to  m  a  pnrely 
holiday  paper. 


$racticBl  fitj^us  tot  Scfiintiers. 


No.2.- 


PEEf  ARING  FOR  WOHK  WITH  THE 
NEW  CAMEBA. 
Akt  convex  Una— as,  for  example,  an  orJiosry  reading 
glae^— will  be  seen  to  form  a  picture  of  a  laudecape  if  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  bo  held  up  to  receive  the  image  at 
the  proper  dislenee  behind  the  glass,  but  we  have  not  the 
lemoteet  intention  even  to  allude  to  the  optical  la^re  which 
govern  the  formation  of  an  image  by  a  convex  hna  ;  still 
we  may  lemuk  that  opticiaos  have  euceeeded  in  oon- 
stincting  comuonnd  lenses  wfaioh  are  very  much  bttter 
for  photograpuic  purposee  than  any  sEoglo  magnifying 
glass  can  be.  The  pliotographic  camera  in  its  siropleBt 
form  is  a  box  with  a  leoa  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a 

fane  of  ground  glass  ;  thia  glaan  being  set  in  a  slidbg 
rame,  which  frame  can  be  removed  at  pleasare,  ana 
replaced  by  a  shallow  light-proof  box,  in  which  the  sensi- 
tive plate  is  carried  from  tlio  dark  room  to  the  camera. 
This  ahallow  light-proof  box,  ordinarily  called  the  dark 
slide,  and  the  aimpleal  form  of  camera,  are  sketched  in  the 
sabj<»ned  diagram ;  but  the  dark  slide  is  shown  ai  not 
quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove  in  which  it  slides^ 


traveller,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  length 
of  the  packed  stand  is  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  what 
it  otherwise  wonld  be,  but  it  iaalao  a  very  great advaotage 


At  the  present  time  it  is  very  nsnal  to  make  cameraa 
with  oompreaaible  bodiea,  a  bellowa  something  like  that  of 
a  coDoettina  being  provided,  and  such  «  folding  caiae~-~ 


Tery  convenient  when  the  apparatns  is  to  be  used  away 
from  home,  as,  when  oompressed,  the  camera  forms  a 
neatly  aolid  blo<^  of  mahogany  and  leather  which  may  be 
conveniently  carried  by  means  of  a  strap. 


After  the  beginner  has  examined  hia  camera,  and  learned 
how  to  open  and  doee  it,  the  tripod  stand  n>ay  be  pnt 
toeether,  and  the  earners  monntM  qixhi  it ;  a  acrew  for 
thb  pnrpoM  b^g  ordiiutiily  [novidea  with  the  oamera. 


Somettmee  a  atand  with  divided  legs  ia  used,  the  lower 
branch  of  each  leg  being  capable  of  sliding  between  the 
upper  branchea,  an  arrangement  which  is  convenient  for  the 


to  be  able  to  shorten  one  leg  of  the  stand  when  working 
upon  aneveu  or  hilly  gToaad. 

Let  ns  now  suppoee  the  apparatns  to  be  firmly  moouted 
upon  its  itaod,  and  the  lens  placed  in  position.  The  first 
thing  is  to  see  that  all  working  parts  fit  properly,  that  the 
frame  bearing  the  ground  glass  (tocnsamg  screen)  works 
freely  on  its  hinges  or  in  its  grooves,  and  that  the  dark 
slides  can  be  placed  in  position  and  removed  without  in- 
volving the  use  of  ao  much  force  as  to  put  the  camera  ont 
of  gear.  Most  cameras  are  now  provided  with  a  rack- 
ana-pinion  action  for  adjuating  the  focus,  and  it  ia  well  to 
ran  the  movable  part  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rack 
once  or  twice,  taking  care  to  search  out  the  cause  of  any 
anatead  V  movement  or  difficulty  in  working  the  pinion.  A 
Mack  cloth  must  be  provided,  not  only  for  covering  the 
camera  daring  eipoenre,  bat  also  as  a  shade  to  enable  the 
Inminons  image  to  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  gronnd  glass. 
Many  nse  bbok  velvet ;  but  a  fineqnality  of  black  woollen 
cloth,  Buehiueoftts  are  made  of,  is  perhaps  to  be  m^sferred. 
Having  covered  Uie  lens  with  tiie  leather  cap—which,  b^- 
the-bye,  mnst  fit  quite  easily— the  camera  is  taken  oat  in 
the  fall  light,  and  after  having  removed  the  groand  glass 
focnasing-Bcreen,  the  black  cloth  (focussing-cloth)  is  care- 
folly  tied  stocking-fashion  round  the  open  end  of  the 
camera)  so  aa  not  to  lap  over  the  cabinet  work  more  than 
can  be  helped,  and  diligent  eearch  is  made  for  any  minute 
holes  or  ra«cka  which  may  admit  stray  beamaof  light,  the 
head  being  pnahed  up  into  the  tube  formed  b^  the  foeua- 
ing  cloth.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  one  universal  pre- 
scription for  etepping  ont  light,  as  it  may  not  only  enter 
through  a  minute  pinhole  in  n  joint,  throngh  a  perfora- 
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tion  in  the  material  of  the  bellows,  or  by  ill-fitting  arrange- 
ment of  the  didiug  front ;  but  any  one  of  a  dozen  faults  in 
the  workmanship  may  make  the  camera  pervious  to  light. 
Slips  of  shaving  moistened  with  glue  may  be  used  to  fill 
out  chinks  in  bad  work,  and  little  patches  of  thin  leather 
glued  on  may  be  used  in  other  cases. 

^'ext  remove  the  cover  or  cap  from  the  lens,  and  direct 
the  instrument  toward  a  brightly -illuminated  sky,  and  take 
an  observation  inside  as  before.  This  time  all  those  parts  of 
the  inside  of  the  camera  and  lens-mount  which  become 
brightly  lighted  up  should  be  noticed,  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  stray  light  re- 
flected from  them  by  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  starch 
paste  and  lamp  black,  or  by  covering  with  black  velvet, 
this  being  glued  on  with  the  ends  of  the  fibres  or  **  nap 
directed  towards  the  aperture  of  the  lens. 

It  is  well  known  that  ordinary  white  light  is  a  com- 
position of  many  tints,  of  coloured  light,  the  decomposition 
of  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  into  its  component  tints  by  a 
prisoB  being  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  pris- 
matic lustres  used  for  decorative  purposes :  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  coloured  radiations  which  affect 
the  sensitive  plate  most  energetically  are  not  those  which 
produce  the  most  vigorous  impression  upon  the  eyes.  In 
a  well-constructed  photographic  lens,  the  optician  makes 
an  adjustment  to  make  the  photographic  focus  coincident 
with  the  visual  focus,  so  tbat  if  a  view  is  focussed  as  to 
appear  on  the  ground  glass  with  the  maximum  of  sharp- 
ness, the  position  occupied  by  the  ground  glass  will  be 
exactly  that  best  suited  for  obtaining  a  sharp  impression 
on  the  sensitive  plate.  Not  only  is  this  correction  some- 
times made  imperfectly — especially  in  the  case  of  the 
cheaper  lenses — but  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  camera 
18  so  badly  adjusted  tbat  the  position  of  the  sensitive  plate 
in  the  dark-slide  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  position 
occupied  by  the  ground  glass  of  the  focussing-screen. 

If  the  beginner  has  but  one  lens,  and  he  intends  always 
to  use  this  on  the  same  camera,  it  is  easy  to  test  for  both 
faults  conjointly,  and  to  apply  a  correction  which  shall 
correct  either  or  both  faults. 

For  this  purpose  take  a  board  ab«ut  an  inch  thick,  and 
cut  a  series  of  steps  along  one  edge  of  it,  and  in  the  tread 
of  each  step  make  a  saw-oat,  a  small  piece  of  card,  upon 
which  there  is  printed  or  written'  matter,  being  now 
placed  in  each  saw-cut 

The  subjoined  drawing  represents  the  arrangement  as 
far  as  three  steps  are  concerned;  but  instead  of  only 


having  three  steps,  there  shouM  be  twenty  or  thirty,  each 
card  being  about  an  inch  apart. 

Place  this  <*focimeter"  on  a  table  or  other  support, 
about  the  same  height  as  the  camera-stand,  and  adjust  the 
camera  opposite  to  it,  so  that  an  image  is  formed  which 
will  extend  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across  the 
plate.  It  is  convenient  to  so  place  the  camera  on  the 
tripod  that  one  leg  comes  exactly  behind  the  instrument, 
and  having  firmly  planted  the  two  remaining  legs  in  front 
U  becomes  easy  to  make  all  adjustments  as  to  level  ana 


inclination  with  the  hind  leg ;  and  as  during  the  work  this 
hind  leg  goes  conveniently  between  the  legs  of  the  photo- 
grapher, the  chance  of  capsizing  the  camera  is  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  be. , 

The  middle  card  is  now  carefully  focussed  with  the  fall 
aperture  of  the  lens — that  is  to  say,  any  movable  screens  or 
diaphragms  which  are  intended  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
light  passing  through  the  objective  are  removed.  la 
order  to  ensure  the  production  of  the  sharpest  and  best 
defined  image  of  the  printing  or  writing  on  the  middle 
card,  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  magnifying- glass  while  the 
adjustment  is  being  made  with  the  sliding  part  of  the 
camera ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  head 
and  the  back  of  the  camera  must  be  screened  with  the  dark 
cloth  while  the  work  of  focussing  is  in  progress. 

When  the  central  card  is  focussed  sharply  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  gradual  falling  off  of  sharpness  as 
regards  the  remaining  eards,  those  at  the  two  extremes  of 
the  series  being  probably  quite  indistinct ;  and  the  object 
of  the  experiment  is  to  find  if  the  card  which  gives  the 
sharpest  and  best  defined  image  on  the  ground  glass  will 
yiela  the  sharpest  impression  on  the  sensitive  plate.  As 
our  next  practical  paper  will  deal  with  exposing  and  deve- 
loping dry  plates,  we  will  defer  our  directions  for  actually 
making  the  trial  on  a  sensitive  plate. 


PHOTOGRA.PHI0  AND  SPECTROSCOPIC  OBSBB- 
VATIONS  AT  QREENWIOH  DURING  THE  PAST 
YEAR 

BTW.  H.  M.  CHRISTIE,  ASTBONOMER-ROTAU 

The  solar  prominences  have  been  observed  with  the  half- 
prism  spectro0oope  on  21  days,  and  four  sun-spots  have  been 
examined  on  5  days  with  reference  to  the  broadening  of 
lines  in  their  spectra.      Displacements  of  the  hydrogen 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  prouiinenoes  and  chromosphere, 
and  reversals  of  the  metallic  lines,  have  been  noticed  much 
more  frequently  than  in  preceding  years. 
^  For  the  determination  of  motions  of  stars  in  the  line  of 
sight,  412  measures  have  been  made  of  tUedisplaoement  of 
the  F  line  in  the  spectra  of  48  stars,  91  measures  of  the  b 
lines  in  19  stars,  and  2  measures  of  the  D  lines  in  one  star, 
besides  measures  of  the  displacements  of  the  b  and  F  lines 
in  the  spectra  of  the  east  and  west  limbs  of  Jupiter,  and  in 
the  spectra  of  Yenus  and  Mars,,  and  comparisons  with  lines 
in  the  moon  or  sky  spectrtim  made  in  tne  course  of  every 
night's  observations  of  star-motions,  .or  on  the  following 
morning,  as  a  check  on  the  adjustment  of  the  ipeotroscope. 
Some  preliminary  measures  have  also  been  made  of  the  F 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Orion-nebula.    The  progressive 
change  in  the  motion  of  Sirius,  from  recession  to  approach, 
alluded  to  in  the  last  two  reports,  is  fully  confirmed  by 
numerous  observations  since  last  autumn,  and  a  change  of 
the  same  character  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  Procyon.    A 
discussion  of  the  measures  of  all  the  stars  observed  here,  on 
which  I  am  now  engaged,  shows  that  the  results  of  the  fonr 
periods— 1875   Jane  to  1877  May,   1877  June  to   1880 
December,  1881  January  to  1882  March  10, 1882  March  11 
to  1884  March  31,  in  each  of  which  the  instrumental  con- 
ditions were  different — accord  generally  within  the  limits 
of  the  probable  errors,  and  that  there  is  no  systematic  change 
from  recession  to  approach,  so  that  the  presumption  against 
error  arising  from  defective  inatrnmental  adjustment  appears 
to  be  strong. 

The  spectrum  of  Comet  b  1883  (Pons-Brooks)  was  ex- 
amined on  t^o  nights,  and  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Konkoly 
a  search  was  made  on  five  nights  for  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  ri  Ceti,  but  their  supposed  existence  was  not 
confirmed. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  1884  May  20,  photographs 
of  the  Sun  have  been  taken  on  219  days,  and  of  these  607 
have  been  selected  for  preservation.  There  were  4  days  on 
which  the  san^s  disc  was  observed  to  be  free  from  spots. 
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Tbe  mean  8|fotted  area  of  the  Saa  was  ftligbtlj  greater  in 
1883  than  during  the  preceding  year,  although  the  faoniro 
haTe  shown  a  small  falling  off.  For  the  year  1883  Green- 
wich photogpraphs  are  avatlable  on  215  days,  and  Indian 
photographs  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  series  on  125  days, 
making  a  total  of  340  days  out  of  365  on  which  photo- 
graphs have  been  meisnred.  In  1882  the  total  nnmber  of 
days  was  343,  viz.,  Greenwich  series  201  days,  supplemented 
by  Indian  photographs  on  142  days. 

By  the  application  of  a  new  secondary  magnifier  and 
longer  camera,  the  Dallmeyer  photo-heliograph  has  been 
adapted  (since  April  4)  to  take  eight-inch  photographs  of 
the  San  instead  of  four-inch.  A  new  and  improved  micro- 
meter adapted  to  the  measurement  of  photographs  of  the 
San  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Trougnton  and  Simms,  and  is  now  used  exclusively  in  the 
measurement  of  the  solar  photographs. 

The  Indian  photographs  received  from  the  Solar  Physics 
Committee  have  been  measured  to  the  end  of  188'),  and  the 
measures  have  all  been  completely  redused  so  as  to  exhibit 
heliographio  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  spots  and  areas  of 
spots  and  faculsB. 

The  continuous  record  by  photography  of  changes  in  the 
magnetic  declination,  horizontal  force,  and  vertical  force, 
and  of  earth-currents,  has  been  maintained  with  perfect 
regularity,  whilst  absolute  values  of  the  magnetic  elements 
are  determined  periodically  by  eye-observatioo. 

The  time  of  vertical  vibration  of  the  vertical  magnet  has 
been  adjusted  (relatively  to  the  time  of  horizontal  vibra- 
tion), so  that  the  same  length  of  ordinate  on  the  pfaoto- 
graphio  sheets  represents  very  nearly  the  same  absolute 
amount  of  disturbance  for  vertical  force  as  for  horiaootal 
force  and  declination.  The  movements  recorded  in  the 
three  elements  are  thos  immediately  comparable. 

The  identity  and  insolation  of  the  earth-carrent  wires 
h«ve  been  recently  tested  and  found  satisfactory,  except 
that  the  insulation  of  the  *'  Blackheath "  line  seemed  a 
little  defective. 

Tte  new  position  of  the  Dip  and  Deflection  instruments 
in  the  new  Library  appears  to  be  generally  satisfactory. 

The  ironwork  of  the  Lassell  dome  did  not  affect  the  mag- 
netic registers  in  the  slightest  degree  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  South  ground  on  1883  December  31.  Although 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  iron  in  the  Lassell  oquatoreal  and 
dome,  it  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  magnets,  and  so 
nearly  in  the  magnetic  meridian  passing  through  the  de- 
clination magnet,  that  no  appreciable  effect  was  to  be 
anticipated. 

As  regards  the  magnetic  reductions,  the  eye-observations 
of  the  upper  declination  magnet,  and  of  the  horizontal  and 
Tertical  force  magnets,  are  completely  reduced  to  the  end 
of  1883.  Tbe  time-scales  for  oeclination,  and  horizontal, 
and  vertical  force  are  complete  to  the  end  of  1883,  and  the 
base  line  values,  dedaoea  from  the  eye-obseivations,  are 
entered  on  the  photographic  sheets. 

The  hourly  ordinates  of  the  photographic  curves  are  read 
oat  to  the  end  of  1883  for  declination  and  horizontal  force. 
The  daily  and  hourly  means  are  taken  for  declination  to 
the  end  of  1883,  and  for  horiaontal  force  to  last  June.  The 
time-scales  for  the  earth -currents  are  laid  down  to  the  end 
of  August  1883.  The  observations  of  dip  are  completely 
xeduoM  to  the  present  time,  and  those  for  absolute  horizon- 
tal force  to  the  end  of  1883. 

Li  the  year  1883  there  were  only  five  days  of  great  mag- 
netic disturbance,  as  against  15  in  1882,  hot  there  were  also 
about  30  days  of  lesser  disturbance,  for  which  it  appears 
desirable  to  publish  tracings  of  the  photographic  curves. 

As  propoasd  in  the  last  Beport,  traoinffs  of  the  photo- 
graphic carves  of  magnetic  movements  and  earth-curients, 
reproduced  by  photo-lithography  on  a  reduced  scale^  have 
been  given  in  the  volume  of  "  Greenwich  Observations,'* 
1882,  for  34  days  of  greater  or  lees  disturbance,  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  tables  of  ordinates  measured  from  the  photo- 
graphio  trace.     Besides  theee^  a  brief  description  of  all 


magnetic  movements  (superposed  on  the  ordinary  diurnal 
ineqaality)  has  been  given  for  other  days  with  a  view  of 
affording  facilities  for  comparing  them  with  solar  pheno- 
mena. In  the  preparation  of  these  particulars,  as  well  as  of 
the  plates,  Mr.  Ellis  has  rendered  very  valaable  assistance. 

The  meteorological  iostraments  and  the  Thomson  electro- 
meter have  been  maintained  in  good  order.  In  the  gale  of 
Jan.  23  the  short  connecting  chain  attached  to  the  pressure 
plate  of  Osler*8  anemometer  gave  way,  having  perished  in 
course  of  many  years*  ezposare  to  the  weather.  After  some 
delay  throagh  our  having  to  wait  for  a  quiet  day  before 
the  presssure  plate  could  be  examined,  a  new  chain  was 
substituted  on  Feb.  26.  The  flexible  brass  chain  connect- 
ing the  external  chain  with  the  recording  pencil  continaes 
to  give  very  satisfactory  resnltp. 

A  new  photographic  thermometer  apparatus,  in  which  I 
have  arranged  that  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  traces  shall  fall  on 
the  same  part  of  tbe  photographic  cylinder  as  regards  time- 
scale,  is  being  made  by  Messrv.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and, 
after  many  delays,  is  now  nearly  finished.  By  means  of  a 
long  air-bubble  in  the  wet- bulb  thermometer,  with  a  column 
of  mercury  above,  the  degrees  and  decades  of  degrees  are 
registered  for  this  thermometer  just  below  the  trace  of  the 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  and  without  any  interference  of  the 
two  records.  The  scale  of  time  for  the  thermometers  will  in 
this  arrangement  be  the  same  as  for  all  the  other  registers, 
both  magnetical  and  meteorological. 

A  slight  shift  has  been  made  in  the  positions  of  the  rain 
gauges  in  the  magnetic  ground. 

The  observations  of  tbe  temperature  of  the  Thames  made 
at  the  Deptford  Cattle  Market  are  regularly  communicated 
to  the  Boyal  Observatory,  and  appear  to  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  meteorological  redoctions  are  in  the  following  state : 
— The  observations  of  barometer,  thermometers,  anemo- 
meters, rain-gauges,  and  sunshine  instrument  (corrected, 
where  necessary,  for  instrumental  error),  are  reduced  up  to 
the  present  time.  On  the  photographic  sheets  all  the  time- 
scales  are  laid  down  to  the  end  of  1883.  The  hourly  ordin- 
ates are  read  out  for  the  barometer  to  1883  February,  for 
the  dry-bulb  thermometer  to  1883  Jaly,  for  the  wet-bulb  to 
the  end  of  1882  only,  and  fdr  the  electrometer  to  1883  June. 
Commencing  with  the  year  1882,  the  electrometer  results 
have  been  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  the  mean  diurnal  in- 
eqaality in  each  month  for  rainy  days  and  tor  non-rainy 
dtfys,  as  well  as  for  all  days  taken  together. 


The  Hotel  Sahara  at  the  Biskra  Oasis  is  shown  in  our 
supplement  this  week.  In  the  account  of  his  trip,  Mr. 
Fritchard  told  how  the  joutney  over  the  desert  termi- 
nated here,  and  how  the  French  colonists  have  not  failed 
to  provide  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Parisian 
life,  even  though  this  green  spot,  bounded  by  an  ocean 
of  sand,  is  but  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 


Strolling,  recently,  on  one  of  the  South  London  Commons 
much  freqaeated  by  the  itinerant  photographer,  we  spied  . 
one  of  the  fraternity  with  an  enormous  carriage-umbrella 
under  his  arm.  Our  curiosity  was  stimulated,  and  we 
watched  his  proceedings.  He  was  not  long  before  he  caught 
a  sitter,  and  while  he  focussed  and  exposed  the  plate,  his 
assistant  held  the  umbrella  over  the  sitter.  *^  I  wouldn't  be 
without  that  umbrella  for  anything,*'  said  he  to  us  after- 
wards. ''  Why,  I  can  take  'em  in  the  open  sunshine,  and  *- 
get  a  nice  shade  over  the  face,  and  they  oome  out  with  the 
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eyes  fast-olMS."  This  was  very  likely,  bat  tbe  tout  ensem- 
hie — ^the  simpering  sitter,  and  the  anxious  assistant  shielding 
her  almost  lovingly  with  the  umbrella — made  an  extremely 
funny  piotnre,  quite  worthy  of  the  detective  camera. 


The  important  subject  of  photo-lithography  in  half-tone 
will  be  treated  of  by  Major  Waterho.nse  in  some  of  his 
future  articles ;  and  in  these  chapters  our  readers  will  find 
much  that  is  novel,  also  a  great  deal  that  has  been  almost 
forgotten. 

An  etching  process  on  copper  for  the  reproduction  of 
half-tone,  like  that  of  Klic  (present  number,  page  477),  is 
▼ery  much  more  rapid  than  an  eleotrotyping  method  like 
that  of  Waterhouse ;  but  we  hear  that  Major  Waterhoose 
is  now  working  with  an  etching  method  which  offers 
interesting  points  of  novelty.  Our  readers  shall  have 
particulars  before  long. 

Which  is  the  more  rapid,  the  wet  process,  or  the  dry  V 
If  one  only  considers  the  time  of  exposure,  there  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  the  question;  but  if  exposure  and 
development  are  taken  together,  the  case  is  altogether 
different. 


Hence  it  is  that  those  who  have  to  photograph  a  series 
of  inanimate  objects — ^as,  for  example,  drawings  and  other 
subjects  for  reproduction  by  photo-mechanical  methods— 
almost  invariably  prefer  to  use  wet  collodion.  <*  I  can  do 
three  times  as  much  work  by  the  wet  process,  and  it  costs 
me  less,"  said  a  photographer  who  does  little  else  than 
copying  and  making  negatives  from  the  inanimate. 


The  competition  having  reference  to  the  novel  posing 
of  photographic  <'  sitters,"  to  which  we  lately  referred,  has 
duly  come  off,  and  the  results  are  even  more  disappointi- 
ing  than  we  expected  they  would  be.  There  are  in- 
numerable suggestions  made,  it  is  true,  but  most  of  those 
which  are  new  are  not  practicable,  whilst  those  which  are 
most  practicable  are  certainly  not  new.  One  wag  suggests 
that  the  most  novel  position  which  a  ''  professional 
beauty "  could  assume  would  be  <*  to  be  taken  with  her 
husband  " ;  and  two  or  three  competitors  propose  that  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  artificial  expression,  it  would  be 
advisable  for  sitters  to  be  taken  asleep ! 


Several  correspondents  think  that  ladies  with  shapely 
ftrms  in  search  of  noTelty  would  do  well  to  be  taken  in  a 
coquettish  cap  and  bibbed  apron,  making  a  pudding ;  an 
alternative  occupation  suggested  being  the  much  more 
poetical  one  of  picking  roses  growing  well  nigh  out  of 
reach.  That  people  should  be  taken  blowing  bubbles, 
playing  cards,  swinging  in  hammocks,  skating,  playing  at 
**  bob  cherry,"  bicycling  or  tricycling,  stepping  in  and  out 
of  carriages,  doing  fancy  work,  threading  needles,  darning 
atockittgs,  playing  the  piano,  rocking  cradles,  pic- 
niokmg,  feeding  fowls,  and  riding  «<  property  "  horses. 
Here  we  have  but  a  selection  of  the  suggestions,  more  or 
Ims  anticipated,  which  are  f orthooming. 


One  competitor,  however,  thinks  he  has  hit  upon  a  good 
notion  in  saying  that  a  sitter  should  have  a  back  view 
as  well  as  a  front  one  taken,  and  that  the  resulting  pictures 
should  be  stock  on  either  side  of  the  card  mount.  These 
portraits  would,  like  medals,  have  their  obverse  side. 
Another  proposes  that  the  peso  and  attitude  of  the  sitters  in 
well-known  paintings  should  be  imitated  ;  whilst  a  third, 
evidently  '*  a  funny  dog,"  thinks  it  would  be  effective  for 
photographic  *' subjects  to  be  posed  in  attitudes  identical 
with  those  of  our  best  known  London  statues.  Only  fancy 
being  taken  in  a  carte  a  la  ^*  Griffin,"  or  in  a  cabinet 
a  la  *'  Queen  Anne  in  St.  Paurs  Churchyard !  " 


fiy  one  ortgibal  geniut,  photographers  are  advised  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  huge  practicable  *^  Jack-in-the- 
box"  kind  of  arrangement,  and  to  **take"  their  "sitters** 
"  coming  out "  of  that !  Yet  another  proposal  is  that  during 
a  hot  summer  a  *'  property  "  bathing  machine  would  form 
a  good  background,  and  that  photographs  in  bathing 
costumes  might  become  quite  the  fashion.  The  snggestioa 
that  portraits  should  be  taken  in  relief  as  medadlions, 
and  worked  up  in  the  shape  of  porcelain  or  terra-co&ts 
plaques,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  anticipated  ;  in  fact,  as 
we  have  said,  there  is  little  in  the  competition  which  can 
be  considered  practically  useful,  and  it  will  be  curious  to 
note  which  of  the  suggestions  is  considered  worth  the  two 
guineas  offered  as  a  prise. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  a 
galvanized  iron  building,  about  thirty  feet  longi  and 
surrounded  with  a  galvanized  iron  fence,  may  be  seen; 
and  this  turns  out  to  be  a  studio  in  which  some  of 
the  pictures  are  to  be  photographed.  We  are  glad  to  have 
photographs  taken  of  the  pictures,  but  how  easy  to  have 
done  this  work  without  putting  np  a  studio  of  the  Yery 
ugliest  type,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  disfigure  the  finest 
open  square  in  the  metropolis.  Perhaps  the  authorities 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Williams*  pepper-castored  building 
is  already  so  hideous,  it  can  scarcely  be  made  worse. 


Apart  from  all  questions  of  ugliness,  the  studio  should 
be  of  a  kind  suited  for  photographing  paintings,  not  a 
portrait  studio  of  the  worst  type ;  and  it  should  have  been 
placed  in  a  proper  position  as  regards  the  light*-quite  an 
easy  matter  if  the  work  were  done  on  the  roof  as  formerly. 


The  Daily  News  exults  much  at  the  prospect  of  the  pic- 
tures being  photographed  "  with  the  advantages  of  a  proper 
position  and  a  good  lighf.''^ 

Mr.  SpiUer  informs  us  that  there  is  some  probability  of 
the  paper-makers  acting  on  his  recommendation  to  oae 
sulphite  of  soda  as  au  antichlor  instead  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite ;  and  his  recent  paper,  "  Observations  on  Fading," 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  Stationery  Dradee  Journal  It  is 
a  very  good  thing  for  the  matter  to  be  Yentilated  in  the 
paper  trade  circles;  but  a  few  successful  actions  for 
damages  against  those  who  supply  faulty  mounts  or  paper 
will  be  tbe  best  means  of  bringiog  about  so  desirable  a 
change. 
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When  goods  are  supplied  for  a  defintte^  purpose,  there  is 
held  to  be  an  implied  guarantee  that  they  contain  no  sub- 
BtaDce  which  is  loell  known  to  unfit  them  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  that,  as  regards  the  intended  use,  there  is  no  latent 
defect  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  reasonable  care 
in  the  manufacture. 


A  photographer  who  purchases  mounts  which 
cause  his  pictures  to  fade,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hypo- 
sulphite, may  recover  full  damages  for  loss  of  trade  and 
reputation,  provided  that  the  mounts  were  bought  of  a 
firm  accustomed  to  supply  mounts  to  the  photographic 
profession,  and  that  the  vendors  had  reasonable  ground 
for  kttowiDg  to  what  use  the  mounts  were  to  be  applied. 


Similarly,  a  photographer  may  doubtless  recover  conse- 
queutial  damages  from  the  maker  of  defective  dry  plates, 
provided  he  can  prove  his  case. 


The  celebrated  suit  of  Turner  v.  Ermen  illustrates  the 
law  of  impUed  guarantee.  Cotton  thread  was  supplied  to 
Turner,  a  manufacturer  of  elastic  webbibg ;  and  as  this 
cotton  contained  a  trace  of  fatby  matter — well  known  to  be 
injurious  to  rubber ^the  plainti£F  gained  his  case. 


The  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  dynamiter  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  having  his  plates  spoiled  by  an ti -choleraic  fumiga- 
tions on  the  other  hand,  may  perhaps  have  influenced  a 
holiday  maker  or  so  not  to  take  the  camera  to  the 
Continent  this  summer. 


Any  readers  who  may  have  thought  of  leaving  their 
cameras  behind  may  reassure  themselves,  as  the  dynamite 
scare  is  practically  confined  to  our  own  shores ;  and  it  is 
quite  easy  to  avoid  frontier  stations  where  fumigation  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

If  plates  are  done  up  in  light-tight  packages  of  four,  and 
each  three  of  these  packages  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil, the  tourist  need  not  fear,  as  on  all  principal  routes  the 
Custom  oflicers  are  quite  used  to  photographers  and  their 
belongings. 

Only  once  has  our  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  a  dry- 
plate  package  been  questioned,  and  this  was  in  passing 
•lone  and  on  foot  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  at  the  village 
of  St.  Bemy. 

We  took  out  our  candle,  lighted  it,  put  the  red  shade  in 
position,  and  said  the  plates  must  be  examined  by  this 
light,  if  at  all.  Curiosity,  rather  than  a  desire  to  search 
after  contraband  articles,  was  the  motive  that  led  the 
soldier  to  fit  up  a  dark-room,  and  to  watch  us  as  we  emptied 
our  slides  and  re-oharged  them.  Half-an-honr  afterwards 
three  Italian  soldiers  and  an  Englishman  might  have  been 
seen  smoking  and  chatting  ontside  the  village  inn,  Hotel 
des  Alpti  Pennines^  this  establishment  being  conveniently 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  Custom  House. 


After  the  recent  inspection  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
in  the  garden  of  St.  James's  Palace,  as  they  were  standing 
drawn  up  in  line  in  their  picturesque  Henry  VIII.  uniforms, 
an  equerry  arrived  suddenly  on  the  sceoe  with  a  message 
from  the  Qaeen  for  the  commanding  ofiicer.  Her  Majesty 
had,  it  seemed,  given  orders  for  the  corps  to  be  specially 
photographed  for  her,  and  accordingly  several  successful 
negatives  were  soon  after  taken,  and  the  results  have  since 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Queen.  If  Her 
Majeity  would  permit  these  photographs  of  her  faithful 
Beefeaters  to  be  published,  they  would  doubtless  prove 
popular. 

Photography  as  a  means  of  verification  has  many  appli- 
cations, and  we  see  that  the  proprietor  of  an  advertising 
circular  has  hit  on  a  now  one.  He  proves  that  he  has 
posted  the  six  thousand  copies  he  agreed  to  post,  by  a 
phototype  reproduction  of  the  official  receipt  for  the  postage 
of  the  six  thousand  copies  of  No.  1  of  his  circular,  posted 
in  bulk  and  without  stamps. 


The  nation  cannot  complain  of  the  cost  of  photography  to 
the  State.  As  we  mentioned  a  month  ago,  the  total  amount 
spent  last  year  was  j&2,620,  and  of  this  science  and  art 
absorbed  £1,000  for  photographing  of  art  objects  and 
the  reprodaction  of  pictores;  ^£760  went  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Department  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  jC860  was 
spent  in  reproducing  the  unlovely  faces  of  our  criminals 
at  the  various  gaols  in  the  three  Kingdoms. 


That  photographic  curiosity  in  journalism,  the  NutsheUy 
is  a  curiosity  no  longer.  It  may  be  presumed  that  either 
the  photographing  of  each  page  was  unworkable,  or  the 
smallness  of  the  reproduced  type  a  drawback,  since  the 
paper  now  appears  in  the  conventional  form,  and  a  little 
larger  in  sise. 

The  solution  of  amber  in  chloroform,  occasionally  used 
by  photographers  as  a  varnish,  finds  a  new  application  in 
giving  lustre,  weight,  aad  pliability  to  silk  goods.  The 
solution  having  been  applied  with  a  sponge,  the  materials 
are  heated  in  a  dry  box,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
chloroform  can  be  condensed  and  recovered. 


Seven  thousand  patents  were  applied  for  during  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  and  of  these  only  four  were 
refused.  The  largest  number  applied  for  on  any  one  day 
was  on  the  1st  of  January,  when  266  applications  were 
made ;  but  on  the  2nd  of  April  only  40  persons  wanted 
to  patent. 

Some  of  the  photographs  of  Venus  taking  during  the 
transit  of  1882  show  elevations  of  surface  which  MM. 
Grye  and  Arago  seem  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  large  con- 
tinental plateau,  or  to  some  kind  of  cloudy  matter ;  possi- 
bly a  combination  of  both. 


It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  photographic  measurements 
of  Venus  have  indicated  a  Polar  flatteniogof  aboat  ^FTd» 
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this  being  not  very  difiPerent  from  that  of  the  earth.  As 
regards  the  projections  recently  put  on  record  by  the 
camera,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  their  position  is  such  as 
to  confirm  the  observations  made  sixteen  years  ago  by 
Trouvelot. 


f  attiit  |ittjeUi;0enxje* 


Applicatiozts  for  Iiotters  Patent. 

10,226.  Bbnjamin  Josspr  Edwirds,  6,  The  Qrore,  'Hackney, 
Middlesex,  Photographer,  for  "  Improved  apparatus  for  dis- 
solving and  changiag  pictures  in  the  magic-laaterD."— (Com- 
plete Specification.)— Dated  16th  July,  1884. 

10,384.  Jambs  STaRBOCK,  Bank  Street^  Daodee,  Forfarshire,  for 
« Improvements  in  washing  baths  for  photographic  purposes." 
—Dated  19th  July,  188  i. 

10,370.  Charles  Stortz,  38,  Bonchurch  Road,  Hassocks  Gate, 
Sussex,  Photographic  Printer,  for  '*  An  improvement  in  wash- 
ing apparatus  for  photographic  negatives."— Dated  19th  July, 
1884. 

Patents  (Granted  in  America. 

801,706.  Thomas  D.  FrrzsiHMONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  Robert  W.  Witham,  same  place.  "  Process  of 
preparing  canvas  for  photographing.**  Filed  February  20th, 
1884.     (No  specimens). 

Claim, — 1.  The  herein-described  process  of  preparing  canvas 
and  similar  material,  so  that  a  photograph  may  be  taken  thereon, 
consisting  of  coating  the  surface  of  the  canvas  with  ordinary 
paint  mixed  with  megilp,  varnish,  or  a  simQar  material,  and 
afterward  covering  the  painted  surface  with  collodion,  and  sub- 
mitting the  prepared  surface  to  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

2.  The  herein-described  process  of  photographing  upon  canvas 
and  similar  materials,  connsting  of  painting  the  surnce  of  the 
canvas  witii  a  mixture  of  ordinary  paint  and  megilp,  or  varnish, 
coating  with  collodion,  then  submitting  it  to  a  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution,  afterwaird  placing  the  prepared  canvas  in 
position  in  front  of  a  samera  having  a  negative  of  the  picture  to 
be  taken  placed  in  the  back  part  thereof,  said  camera  being 
iflaoed  in  front  of  a  window  in  a  room  from  which  the  light  has 
been  excluded,  except  as  it  strikes  the  lens  of  the  camera  after 
passing  through  the  aforesaid  negative,  substantially  as  described. 


EOSINE. 

BY  OH.  EHBlf  ANH. 

fiosiKE  is  not>  as  erroneously  believed  by  many,  an  aniline 
colour,  but  is  a  dye-stuff,  belonging  to  the  series  of  phtale'ins, 
which  are  compounded  in  various  forms  by  synthesis. 

Diphenylphtaleid,  C„Hi40,=CeH4C  (CgHj),,  CoO,  is  the  sub- 
stance  from  which  other  phtale'ins  are  derived,  and  is  formed 
when  chloride  of  aluminium  is  gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  benzole  and  one  pu*t  of  phtallyl  chloride. 

When  resorcin,  which  is  made  by  the  melting  of  galbannm, 
ammoniaoum,  asafootida,  &c.,  with  caustic  potash,  is  heated 
with  anhydrous  phtallic  add,  a  red  precipitate  occurs,  which  lb 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  solutions  of  which  in  alkalies 
show  remarkable  fluorescing  qualities.  Sufficiently  diluted,  such 
solutions  i^pear  yellowish-nd  by  transmitted,  and  yellowish- 
Kreen  by  reflected  light.  This  matter  is  called  fluorescein. 
When  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  add  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  bromine,  there  is  formed  tetra-bromo-fluorescein  (C]oH8Br4 
Oa\  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  crystallizable  from  alcoholic 
solutions.  Its  soluble  potassa  salt  {Cta^JS^fBrfi^)  has  been 
termed  cosine.  It  is  fluorescing,  and  colours  silk  a  b^utiful  pink. 
Tetra^bromo  fluorescein,  tetro-iodo-fluorescei'ny  and  another 
stuff  of  blue  colour,  cyanosin  (of  which  but  little  is  known),  are 
substances  which  now,  on  account  of  Yogers  great  invention, 
will  occupy  the  minds  of  all  studious  and  progressive  photo- 
graphers. 

The  chemistry  of  the  phtale'ins,  like  that  of  many  other  oiganic 
compounds,  is  difficult  to  learn,  and  far  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  chemiBtry  possessed  by  photographers  generally.  Neverthe- 
UMf  it  is  interesting  to  know  sometbing  of  the  matter  we  employ 


or  expect  soon  to  use  daily.  Pyrogallol,  h  vdrokinone,  and  pyro- 
catechin,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  anhydrous  phtallic  acid, 
give  substances  similar  to  fluoresce'i'n  as  obtained  from  resordiL. 

Dr.  Vogel,  as  we  learn. from  foreign  communications,  has  re* 
snmed  his  labours,  commenced  about  eleven  years  ago.  Others 
have  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a 
magnificent  result  is  the  consequerce  of  Yogers  investigatioiia. 
With  proper  application  of  those  eolour-stuffs,  either  to  collodion 
or  gelatine  emulsion,  colours  can  now  be  reproduced  photo- 
graphically in  the  same  proportion  of  value  that  the  human  eye 
sees  them.  The  dark  blue  and  the  light  yellow  can  now  be 
photographed  dark  and  light — not  light  and  dark,  as  heretofore 

When  knowledge  of  these  great  inventions  reached  our  shores* 
r,  probably  with  many  others,  commenced  to  make  experunenta 
in  their  direction,  and  although  I  have  not  met  with  the  suooeas 
wished  for,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  some  interesting  factsy 
which  may  also  be  interesting,  possibly  instructive,  to  others. 
Dr.  Yogel's  process  having  only  recently  come  to  uc,  was  not 
known  to  me  at  the  time  in  all  its  details  as  described  in  tlie 
latest  number  of  foreign  journals.  With  collodion  I  progressed 
but  poorly,  and  as  I  cared  more  for  the  working  with  gelatine 
plates,  I  devoted  my  attention  to  Tailfer  and  Clayton's  patented 
isochromatic  process. 

The  first  and  possibly  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure 
the  right  sort  of  cosine.  I  obtained  at  last  three  different  sam- 
ples—a light  yellow,  a  light  ruby,  and  a  dark  red.  By  mixing 
the  two  first  in  the  proportion  of  1:2,  I  had  what  I  thouglat 
would  do,  and  commencing  operations,  I  took  of  the 

Mixed  colours    •••        ...        ...        •••      5  grams 

Water      120  ccm. 

Ammonia  (stronger)      •.«        ...        ...    30     „ 

Alcohol    ...        *••        .••        ...        ...    vO     fp 

dissolved  and  well  mixed. 

I  used  bromo-iodide  gelatine  plates  (5  per  cent,  iodide).  I 
washed  the  plates  first  in  water  till  it  ran  smoothly  over  the 
plate,  and  immersed  them  for  one  minute  in  the  cosine  solation 
and  washed  again,  till  the  water  dripping  from  the  plate  was 
quite  colourless,  and  dried  them  in  an  ordinary  drying-box. 
The  plates  were  of  deep  orange  colour.  My  first  pictures  were 
the  most  encouraging.  I  copied  two  highly  coloured  chromos  in 
which  yellow,  orange,  and  blue  predominated.  Of  several  deve- 
lopers used  I  found  pyro,  soda,  and  sulphite  to  be  the  best,  and 
I  actually  obtained  a  reproduction  in  which  the  value  of  colours 
is  perfectly  well  represented.  Witii  dark  blue  and  light  orange 
silK  ribbons  I  did  not  succeed  as  well,  although  the  yellow 
showed  much  lighter  than  on  an  ordinary  collodion  plate.  With 
a  dark  purplish  blue  lUy  and  some  yellow  buttercups,  I  made  a 
dedded  fidlure.  I  have  tried  one  portrait  (face  red  and  much 
tanned).  Result:  over-exposure,  but  showing  the  desired 
qualities.  No  success  with  collo<Hon.  With  the  portrait,  I  gave 
two  seconds  more  than  usual.  Without  it,  the  negative  nug^t 
have  been  better.  Dr.  Yogel's  formula  just  having  arrived,  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  try  it.  I  doubt  whether  the  colours 
used  were  really  those  he  described.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Yogel,  I  will  soon  be  able  to  work  with  the  same  colours  as 
he  uses  himself.  When  I  have  them,  I  will  resume  my  experi- 
ments, and  let  you  know  the  results. — New  York  Fhotop-aphie 
Time*, 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  LADY  AMATEURS. 

BT  F.  J.  EBSKINB. 

Fob  many  years  photography  was  a  sealed  book  to  any  but  those 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  or  making  it  their  profession.  A  donkey- 
load  of  apparatus  and  some  most  fearfully  poisonous  ingredients 
'were  required.  The  baths  left  inefiiEMseable  stains  on  the  fingers ; 
the  whole  i4[>paratus  wss  cumbersome,  heavy,  and  costly. 

Makers  of  photographic  appliances  are  now  making  up  tourist 
sets  of  quarter-plate  size,  and  more  expensive  ones  to  take  half- 
plates.  A  whole  set,  with  camera,  tripod,  three  doable  dsfk 
ba<^,  each  holdmg  two  dry  plates,  chemicals,  and  all  requisites, 
can  be  obtained  from  £i  4s. 

Many  will  say,  however,  that  a  properly  fitted  dark  room  is 
necessary  ;  but  although,  if  possible,  it  is  best  to  requisition  a 
dark  cupboard  or  attic  for  a  '^  den,"  it  is  by  no  means  indispen- 
sable. When  away  from  home,  a  ruby  glass  lantern  should  be 
carried,  and  light  may  be  effectually  excluded  from  the  plates  by 
developing  at  night  the  negatives  taken  during  the  day.  If  a 
lamp  or  the  moonlight  comes  through  a  window,  a  sheet  of  brown 
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paper  pinned  across  with  drawiug-pins  will  effectually  make  all 
sure.  Apparatus  required  : — ^Three  or  four  developing-trays  of 
ebonite,  one  being  legibly  marked  **  hypo  ; "  a  bottle  of  pyro- 
gallic  acidi  a  small  drop  bottle  for  containing  the  ammonia 
bromide  solution,  a  jar  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda  for 
"  fixing,"  a  couple  of  graduated  glass  measures  for  fluids,  a  box 
of  scales  and  weights,  some  bromide  of  potassium  (useful  in  case 
of  over-exposure),  a  small  package  of  alum  to  clear  and  harden 
the  gelatine  film,  and  a  nest  of  three  developing-cups. 

A  certain  amount  of  care  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  the  dark 
slides.  Each  should  have  its  own  separate  case  of  black  Ameri- 
can cloth,  fastening  with  buttons,  and  when  taken  out  of  the 
case  it  should  be  covered  with  the  focussing  cloth.  More  caution 
is  required  in  the  brilliant  days  of  summer  than  at  other  times. 
Some  people  say  that  the  eun  is  not  as  bright  now  as  some  time 
ago.  All  I  know  is  that,  if  dark  slides  are  carelessly  exposed  to 
the  summer  rays,  the  plates  run  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
fogged,  and  it  is  very  aggravating,  when  pains  have  been  taken 
to  get  a  good  view,  when  developing  to  find  out  all  the  trouble 
has  been  wasted  on  a  fogged  plate. 

It  need  not  be  taken  for  granted  that,  because  a  person  cannot 
draw,  she  is  deficient  in  artistic  feeUng.  Most  people  can  pick 
out  a  pretty  '*  bit "  to  photograph. 

The  weather  which  is  best  for  photography  is  when  there  are 
gleams  of  sunshine,  with  plenty  of  clouds  about  to  give  the  requi- 
site soft  variation  of  light  and  shade.  A  cloudless  sky  and  a  hot 
sun  are  not  good.  A  photograph  should  never  be  attempted 
with  the  sun  shining  on  the  lens,  as  fogging  is  certain  to  ensue. 
Many  beginners  spoil  their  plates  more  by  under-exposure  than 
by  over.  Hearing  of  instantaneous  photography  of  races,  Flying 
Scotchmen,  and  other  miracles  of  rapidity,  they  must  needs  give 
their  unfortunate  plates  so  short  a  time  that  no  image  can  be 
impressed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plates  must  be  put  in  the  slides.  It  is  as 
well  to  decide  how  many  photos  to  iake,  and  not  have  more 
plates  out  of  the  boxes  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
slides  are  parted  by  divisions  of  blackened  metal.  A  plate  is 
first  laid  prepared  side  downwards,  the  metal  division  put  in 
with  the  spring  piece  uppermost.  Then  another  plate  with  the 
prepared  side  facing  the  operator,  two  tiny  clips  are  pushed  for- 
wanl  to  hold  the  plates  down,  the  shutters  are  dosed,  and  all  ia 
ready.    N.B. — Of  course  this  must  be  done  by  ruby  light. 

I  may  here  give  a  practical  hint. 

Write,  stencil,  or  other  tvise  mark  the  shutters  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
The  object  of  Mb  is  to  avoid  exposing  the  same  plate  twice.  I 
went  one  day  to  photograph  the  inmates  of  an  incurable  home, 
and,  after  the  general  amount  of  putting  in  a  good  light  and 
stacking  the  patients  who  were  movable  on  the  steps,  I  got  them 
quiet  and  exposed  my  plate.  After  this  I  got  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  home  cat,  posed  them  prettily,  took  off  my  lens  cap, 
and  went  home  rejoicing. 

I  developed,  out  came  faces  black  and  well ;  but  a  most  singu- 
lar muddle  was  apparent,  even  by  the  dim  light  of  my  red 
lantern.  As  soon  as  safe  I  examined  by  naked  light.  Horrors ! 
The  cat's  tail  was  meandering  over  a  couple  of  the  patients* 
faces.  The  garden  seat  and  brick  wall  were  in  apparently  mid- 
air) and  a  general  confusion  was  visible.  Since  Uien  I  always 
mark  the  slides,  and  would  advise  others  to  do  the  same. 

A  tourist  camera  is  generally  on  the  ^*  bellows  '*  and  **  folding- 
type  "  system,  so  as  to  be  compact.  In  some,  provision  is  made 
flo  that  the  lens  screws  in  either  way,  thus  saving  a  separate 
package.  The  travelling  stands  are  composed  of  ringed  detach- 
able sticks,  three  in  number,  which  joint  on  to  a  triangular  top. 
The  camera  is  attached  by  a  small  thumbscrew. 

Lightness  has  to  be  considered ;  but  this  very  lightness  is  an 
intolerable  annoyance  if  there  be  much  wind.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  more  steady  arrangement  may  ere  long  be  introduciBd. 

The  focussing  cloth  is  generally  of  dther  black  alpaca  or  velvet ; 
▼elvet,  being  more  opaque,  is  much  the  best. 

To  take  a  photograph  in  the  field  or  open  country  the  app*- 
xatus  requisite  is  generally  held  in  a  wallet  or  satchel,  comprudng 
camera,  stops,  two  double  dark  backs,  or  three,  tripod  top,  thumb- 
screw, and  focussing  doth.  The  total  weight  may  be  61b.  The 
legs  of  the  tripod  are  carried  separatdy.  Arrived  at  the  place  of 
operations,  fit  the  stand  together,  unfold  and  adjust  the  lens  of 
the  camera,  connect  the  two  by  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  camera 
IB  all  right.  Focussing  is  done  dther  with  a  screw  adjustment 
and  winch  handle,  or  slackening  the  screw  bdonging  to  the 
aUding  side  of  the  camera.  The  screw  adjustment  is  about  I60. 
extra.  Sliding  adjustment  is  nearly  as  gooid.  The  lens-cap  must 
be  taken  off  and  tbe  ground-glass  screen  Beoored  by  its  clip.   This 


screen  occupies  the  ssme  space  as  the  plate  does  when  the  shutter 
is  raised ;  so  the  carefully  focussed  image  thus  falls  exactly  on 
the  plate.  If  indistinctness  is  observable  by  the  edges,  a  stop 
inserted  will  condense  the  light,  and  although  it  will  darken  the 
picture  a  little,  will  give  the  requisite  sharpness.  No  picture 
should  be  taken  without  a  stop.  In  most  lenses  revolving  stops 
are  inserted ;  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  divided  stops  are  very 
easy  to  lose.  The  images  being  dear  and  well  defined,  the  glass 
screen  is  turned  back  on  its  hinges,  and  the  dark-slide  ioserted, 
being  carefully  covered  with  the  focussing  doth.  The  lens  cap 
is  in  position.  If  a  sunny  day  with  light  clouds,  wait  until  a 
cloud  passes  over  the  sun.  If  windy,  and  there  are  trees  about, 
wait  for  a  quiet  moment.  Carefully  draw  up  the  slide,  uncap 
the  lens,  letting  hand  and  lens-cap  fall  down.  Give  from  two  to 
five  seconds  (counted),  cap  the  lens,  shut  down  the  slide,  and, 
after  noticing  the  distinctive  mark,  repeat  process  as  many  times 
as  you  have  plates. 

To  develop,  go  to  the  dark  room.  Light  the  ruby  lamp. 
Carefully  exdude  all  white  light,  and  place  the  plate  in  a  tray  of 
water  (plain  hard  water  will  do)  to  swdl  the  gelatine  and  render 
it  more  easy  to  develop  free  from  spots.  Measure  out  three 
nains  of  i)yrogallio  acid  and  dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
Place  this  in  one  developing-cup.  Drop  into  another  three  drops 
of  the  ammonia  and  bromide  solution  from  the  drop  bottle, 
take  out  the  plate  carefully,  and  put  into  another  tray.  Pour 
the  pyrogallic  solution  over  with  a  kind  of  swinginf^  motion,  so 
that  it  covers  the  plate  entirely.  Pour  the  solution  from  the 
tray  into  the  cup  containing  the  ammonia  bromide  and  bromide 
solution,  then,  with  the  same  ''  swinging  **  motion,  return  the 
mixed  contents  upon  the  plate. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  of  the  right  duration,  the  picture  in 
a  few  seconds  will  begin  to  appear.  Black  lines  and  patches 
will  appear,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  details  will  be  out.  In  a 
negative  everything  white  is  black.  If  a  landscape  is  taken,  the 
sky  will  be  black,  and  the  trees  and  houses  white  and  grey 
black.  When  all  detail  is  fully  out,  whidi  may  be  known  by 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  if  a  faint  representation  of  the 
picture  is  visible,  the  plate  must  be  washed^dther  douched 
from  a  jug  or  held  under  a  tap  for  a  few  minutes.  It  should 
then  be  plaeed  in  a  strong  solution  of  alUm  and  water  for  five 
minutes,  then  rinsed  and  dropped  into  a  fixing  bath  of  freshly- 
niade  hyposulphite  of  soda  (about  a  dessert-spoonful  of  hypo  to  a 
pint  of  water).  Hypo,  as  it  is  technically  called,  dissolves  out  all 
the  sensilive  ingredients  remaining  unacted  upon,  and  renders 
the  negative  impervious  to  light.  It  may  now  be  well  washed, 
and  examined  in  daylight.  All  the  lights,  it  will  be  seen,  are  re- 
versed, the  deepest  shadows  being  plain,  white,  clear  glass. 

The  ammonia  and  bromide  solution  mentioned  above  consists 
of— 

Bromide  of  potassium 2  drachms 

Water 4  ounces 

Strong  liquid  ammonia         2     ,» 

This  must  be  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  drop-botUe.  Above  aU 
things,  keep  dishes,  cups,  and  all  utensils  perfectly  and  thoroughly 
clean — never  grudge  water.  The  best  books  on  photography 
are  not  very  expensive.  Capt.  Abney's  "  Instruction  iu  Photo- 
graphy **  is  invaluable. 

rhotography  is  not  difficult.  It  requires  care  and  study,  and 
cannot  be  done  off-hand  any  more  than  any  other  pursuit ;  but 
there  is  no  sham  about  it»  no  copying  and  imitating.  All  is 
straightforward,  and  as  a  fasdnaung  pursuit  it  has  no  equal.— 
The  Qu€9n, 


£CHO£S  FROM  THE  OKIBNT. 

BT  XDWABD  L.  WILSOIC.* 

HosFtTALiTT  is  exceedingly  profuse  on  the  part  of  the  Arab, 
but  no  more  so  than  the  exactions  which  will  be  made  of  you 
for  a  "  return  present,*'  or  a  return  kindness,  before  you  are 
permitted  to  bid  him  adieu  and  recdve  his  blessing  for  the  rest 
of  your  journey.  But  I  bdieve  this  also  was  somewhat  the  wsj 
in  the  olden  times,  and  perhaps  this  conservative  people  are  not 
so  much  to  blame.  I  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  way  in 
which  the  women  of  the  Desert  carry  upon  their  persons  such 
property  as  they  may  have  iu  the  way  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones.  Sometimes  this  seems  to  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  hard  to  understand.  We  are  taught  to  look  npon 
this  people  as  a  poor  people,  having  but  Uttle  in  this  world ;  but 
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they  do  collect  together  from  time  to  time  some  little  property, 
and,  inasmuch  aa  they  are  liable  to  be  turned  away  from  their 
homes  at  any  time,  they  practise  canning  what  they  own  about 
their  persons.  It  is  no  new  thine.  If  we  ever  go  to  the  plain 
of  Jezreel  together,  we  will  have  brought  to  our  minds  the  time 
when  Gideon  said  unto  his  people,  "  I  would  desire  a  request  of 
you,  that  you  would  give  me  every  man  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey." 
(For  they  liad  golden  ear-rings,  because  they  were  Ishmaelites.) 
"And  tiaey  answered,  'We  will  willingly  give  them.'  And 
they  spread  a  garment,  and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  ear- 
rings of  his  prey.  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that 
he  requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  diekels  of  gold ; 
besides  ornaments,  and  collars,  and  purple  raiment  that  was  on 
the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  were  about  their 
camels'  necks."  (Judges  viii.  24-27.)  And  so  to-day  we  find 
these  women  oftentimes  wearing  ornaments  of  the  precious 
metals  upon  their  persons  in  considerable  quantities,  or,  if  they 
do  not  wear  them,  they  carry  them  along.  What  we  more  than 
once  noticed  was  this,  that  the  Sheykh  of  the  tribe  with  whom 
we  settled  at  any  time  for  our  camels  or  f  >r  escort  was  ez> 
oeedingly  *'  human  "  on  the  gold  and  silver  question.  Our  con- 
ferences with  him  were  always  secret.  In  making  a  bargain  it 
was  always  agreed  that  first  we  shoidd  pay  him  a  certain  amount 
for  himself,  and  then  a  certain  amount  further  was  to  be  paid 
which  he  would  divide  with  the  members  of  his  tribe.  It  was 
very  curious  to  see  his  humanity  when  paying  him  those  sums, 
for  with  the  greatest  care  and  secrecy  he  would  tie  up  his  own 
portion  in  one  comer  of  his  garment,  and  then,  after  receiving  a 
second  sum,  would  either  allow  his  confreres  to  come  in  our  tent 
and  receive  their  portion,  or  would  go  out  to  them  and  settle  it. 
But  if  you  ever  travel  in  the  Desert,  do  not  delude  yourself  with 
the  idea  that  a  strict  fulfilment  of  any  baigain  he  may  make 
will  be  received  as  final  on  the  part  of  the  Bedouin,  even  though 
you  make  the  contract  after  the  strictest  form.  lie  ^dll  expect 
you  to  make  him  a  present  of  backshe<^  in  addition.  Well  do 
I  remember  to  what  extent  we  were  expected  to  do  this  when 
leaving  Fetra  and  Akabah,  and  some  other  favourite  resorts 
which  we  visited  during  our  winter  excursion. 

I  observed  that  our  Bedouin  attendants,  as  we  crossed  the 
desert,  frequently  ate  no  food  from  morning  until  night,  and  very 
rarely  did  thoy  drink.    They  seem  to  have  really  but  one  meal 
per  day,  and  that  was  at  the  evening  time,  after  the  travel  of  the 
day  was  over.    Arriving  at  the  camping-ground,  certain  ones 
would  dispose  themselves  to  the  work  of  erecting  their  tents  and 
making  them  ready  for  our  occupation  when  we  should  arrive. 
The  others  would  join  together  in  clubs  or  '' messes,"  as  we  used 
to  do  in  the  army,  and,  choosing  the  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tents,  make  themselves  a  little  semicircle  by  turning 
thdr  camels'  backs  towards  the  ring.  Then,  placing  the  baggage 
against  the  camels,  they  would  proceed  to  make  their  bread  and 
cofiee.    Each  man  carried  with  him  a  little  bag  or  package  of 
barley  flour.    This  flour  was  taken  in  fair  proportion  from  each 
man,  placed  together,  and  made  into  a  paste  or  kind  of  dough, 
then  baked  in  a  little  rude  oven  made  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
sand  or  gravel  ^  The  fuel  waa  supplied  by  bits  of  Tufta  bush, 
or  brush  and  dried  camel-dung,  and  thus  the  bread  or  paste  was 
baked.    When  done,  it  was  taken  from  the  ashes,  a  measure  of 
the  dirt  relieved  from  it  by  pounding  or  wiping  on  the  skirts  of 
the  fpument,  and  divided  among  the  members  of  the  dub.    This 
portion  of  the  food,  sometimes  garnished  with  a  bit  of  onion  or 
some  roots  that  had  been  pulled  up  on  the  route  during  the 
journey  of  the  day,  seemed  to  constitute  all  the  means  of  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  it  be  division  of  a  little  coffee  occasion- 
ally.   It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we  were  compiled 
to  live  in  this  way.     The  genius  of  the  tin-can  and  the  inventor  of 
the  indispensable  egg  have  guarded  against  any  such  miserable 
living  as  we  have  described  as  being  the  support  of  the  Bedouin. 
In  the  morning  we  were  served  with  coffee  or  tea  and  baked  pota- 
toes, and  a  chop  or  boiled  egg,  with  perhaps  eome  jam  or  preserved 
fruit.    At  noon-time  we  spread  out  our  UtUe  lunch  tent  under  the 
shadow  of  a  rock  or  in  the  sun,  as  it  happened  to  be,  and  were 
seated  at  a  lunch  of  bread  and  cold  chicken  and  jam,  or  dates,  or 
oran^,  with  cold  tea  or  lemonade,  and  eggs  hard-boiled.    The 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  however,  was  at  night,  after  our  travel 
wasended.^    Then  we  had  soup,  one  or  two  kinds  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  oftentimes  a  pudding  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  always  carried  live  chickens  and  pigeons  with  us,  and  plenty 
of  eggs.     Sheep  or  lambs  were  always  driven  along  with  us. 
And  when  haying  used  up  our  supply  of  them  we  purchased 
others  on  the  way, 
A  Word  about  the  temperance  principles  of   the  Bedouin. 


They  are  Rhecabites — strictly  temperate.  I  had  to  employ 
perhaps  a  hundred  of  them  from  time  to  time,  and  I  met 
thousands  of  them.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  either  drink  or 
drunk.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  quartette  made  our 
whole  tour  without  one  drop  of  Uquor  or  beer,  drinking  only  the 
water  of  the  country,  as  we  found  it  from  time  to  time,  when 
our  water  skms  were  empty. 


APPLICATIONS  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  SURGERY. 

BY  G.  B.  WKB8TBB,  M.D.* 

Sbvbbal  years  ago,  an  acquaintance,  then  studying  denUsiiyv 
thought  that  he  would  try  the  experiment  of  taking  a  plaster  cast 
of  his  arm.    How  was  it  to  be  done  ? 

"  It's  easy  enough,''  said  a  friend ;  **  rest  your  ann  flat  on  the 
table  thus,  and  I  will  pour  the  plaster  over  it." 

'<  But,"  said  the  dentist,  "  how  shall  I  get  my  arm  out  of  the 
mould  ?  " 

"Straighten  it,  and  the  plaster  will  break,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  afterwards  you  can  fit  the  pieces  together  and  take  the  cast" 

'*  Won't  it  stick  to  mv  arm  ?  '^ 

"  I  will  prevent  that  by  greasing  it^"  said  the  accommodating 
fiiend. 

So  the  brawny  arm,  well  rubbed  with  olive  oil,  was  laid  with 
clenched  fist  and  fiexed  elbow  upon  the  table,  and  as  the  creamy 
plaster  was  being  poured  over  its  hairy  surface,  my  acquaintance 
complacently  refiected  on  what  a  striking  object  it  would  be  as  an 
ornament  to  his  office,  for  it  was  a  well-fonned  arm,  and  certainly 
in  quite  a  striking  attitude.  His  pleasant  dreams  awoke  to  sad 
reauty  when  the  plaster  set,  for  not  only  was  it  impossible  to 
straighten  out  the  arm,  and  thus  crack  the  mould,  but  after  the 
hammer  had  been  vigorously  applied  for  that  purpose  it  was 
found  tiiat  each  individual  hair  was  so  firmfy  embedded  in  its 
gypsum  envelope  that  it  would  sooner  leave  the  flesh  than  come 
out  of  the  plaster.  So,  mid  imprecations  and  blood,  the 
fragments  were  removed.  His  pains  were  rewarded  by  a  more 
complete  success  than  had  been  anticipated,  for,  on  fitting  the 
parts  of  the  mould  and  taking  the  casl^  which  was  slightly  tinted 
pink,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  held  mate 
strongly  to  the  cast  than  their  tapering  ends  did  to  the  mold,  and 
the  result  was  a  life-like  reproduction  of  the  arm,  ornamented 
with  its  own  natural  appendages. 

The  incident  Ulnstrates  one  of  the  many  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  taking  models  of  portions  of  the  body  and  sugeeets 
the  desirability  of  other  methods  whenever  possible.  The  diffi- 
culties can  be  overcome,  and  I  have  taken  admirable  casts  of 
hairy  parts  without  either  shaving  the  hur  or  hurting  the  patient ; 
still  a  good  cast  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make.  It  tries  a  sick 
person  greatly.  It  can't  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  requires  skill 
and  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  plaster.  Drawings  are 
unreliable  and  hard  to  make.  Outlines  taken  from  shadows  or 
with  flexible  metal  strips  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  But  in 
photography  we  find  a  ready  means  of  recording  the  outlines  and 
surface  features  of  a  particular  region  or  of  the  whole  body  with 
little  troable  to  ourselves,  little  expense,  and  no  inconyeni^ce  to 
thepatient. 

We  may  consider  its  applications  in  sureery  as  a  means  of 
recording  fac%  of  establishing  diagnosis,  and  of  assisting  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  progress  of  auy  science  the  accurate  recording  of  the 
facts  on  which  "that  science  rests  is  of  first  importance.  This 
record  should  be  complete  even  to  the  most  trivial  detail,  for  it 
often  occurs  that  what  has  at  first  appeared  a  minor  point,  shows 
itself  to  be  on  more  extended  research  a  constant  characteristic. 
Photography  records  impartially  that  which  is  important  and  that 
which  is  thought  to  be  trivial.  It  is  partienlarly  adapted  for 
recording  outlines,  as  in  deformities  of  the  limbs,  the  general 
appearance  of  solid  parts,  as  tumors,  dislocations  or  fractures, 
surface  markings,  as  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  lastiy.  in  those 
conditions  that  affect  the  personal  appearance  or  attitudes  of  the 
patient,  where  description  is  impossible  and  the  highest  artistic 
skill  necessary  for  truthful  drawing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  diseases  that  may  be  included 
under  these  headings. 

There  is  probably  no  disease,  some  feature  of  whidi  might  not 
be  better  recorded  for  comparison  and  study  b^  photography  than 
by  any  other  method.  I  may  mention  m  illustration  bow 
legs,  cancers  and  other  tumors,  the  varieties  of  ecsema,  and  the 
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facial  ezpresrioQ  in  eeriaiii  kinds  of  paialysifl  or  varieties  of 
insanity. 

A  diagnosis  ean  best  be  reached  in  many  slowlj  progressive 
diseases  bj  a  careful  noting  of  the  successive  changes  which  occur 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  case.  Thus  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy-  the  obangee  are  very  gradual,  affecting  a  few  muscles, 
whidi,  slowly  wasting,  finally  leave  depressions  in  place  of  their 
former  prominences.  Photographs  taken  at  intervals  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  would  much  more  accurately  measure  its 
progress  than  can  be  done  by  the  eye,  and  render,  in  doubtful 
cases,  the  diagnosis  much  more  positive.  The  art  is  also  applic- 
able to  slowly  progressive  deformities,  as  in  curvatures  of  the 
spine,  where  the  comparison  of  photographs  on  the  same  scale 
would  give  the  best  possible  means  of  estimating  the  changes 
taking  place,  and  thus  give  valuable  hints  to  the  surgeon  as  to  the 
best  method  of  treatment. 

The  art  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  Thus 
in  deformities  where  apparatus  is  necessary  a  good  photograph 
may  supplement  or  render  unnecessary  a  plaster  cast.  I  have 
found  the  following  method  useful.  Photograph  the  patient  in 
various  positions  with  a  scale  of  inches  or  centimeters  in  the 
field,  thus  enabling  the  mechanic,  while  constructing  the  appar- 
atus, to  measure  directly  from  the  picture  the  proportions  of  the 
various  parts,  rendering  the  subsequent  fittiug  and  adiustment 
quite  a  simple  matter. 

Photography  can  be  used  to  deceive  as  well  as  to  enlighten.  I 
recollect  two  pictures  representing  a  case  of  spinal  curvature. 
In  one  the  shadows  are  so  arranged  as  to  exaggerate  the  curve, 
and  the  body  so  turned  that  the  tip  of  the  farther  shoulder-blade 
puts  an  extra  poiut  to  the  real  deformity.  In  the  other,  which 
IB  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  treatment^  all  this  is  reversed. 
Strong  lights  obliterate  minor  features,  and  the  position  is  such 
as  to  renier  the  curves  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

I  trust  that  these  hurried  and  incomplete  notes  may  serve  to 
call  to  the  minds  of  physicians  and  photographers  the  advantage 
of  their  mutual  relations.  If  a  surgeon  has  suflident  need  of  it, 
an  amateur  outfit  will  be  exceedingly  useful ;  if  not,  he  should 
make  an  arrangement  with  a  photographer  whereby  the  various 
valuable  observations  of  his  professional  life  shall  not  perish  with 
his  memory,  but  be  preserved  to  form  a  part  of  that  great  com- 
mon fund  of  knowledge  which  gives  the  staple  foundation  of  our 
art. 

Often  an  honest  photograph  is  the  best  statement  of  a  patient's 
case.  Here  we  find  the  chief  use  of  photography  to  medical 
adence. 


HOW  TO  EXPOSE  A  DRY  PLATE. 

BT  8.   L.   PLATT. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  expose  a  dry  plate  is  by  using  a 
amiJl  mirror,  say  three  inches  wide  by  five  inches  long.  When 
a  person  is  seated,  draw  the  slide  and  get  the  position  by  looking 
in  the  mirror ;  continue  watching  the  sitter  during  the  exposure, 
and  as  he  will  not  be  conscious  of  your  observation,  you  can  tell 
when  everything  is  rights  and  will  find  it  unnecessary  to  develop 
your  plates  uu^  the  day's  work  is  done.  I  have  never  found 
anytlung  yet  superior  to  the  wet  plate.  Sometimes  I  still  use 
them  in  preference  to  my  own  dry  plates,  and  we  are  all  apt  to 
think  ours  are  the  best.  Many  things  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
both  processes,  but  I  believe  they  must  always  be  friends. 
When  I  find  a  man  all  dry-plate,  I  set  him  down  as  having  an 
axe  of  his  own  to  grind,  or  as  having  but  little  experience  in 
either.  No  honest  man  who  fully  understands  dry  plates  will 
go  back  on  an  old  friend,  though  it  be  a  wet  plate.  I  believe 
they  must  always  stand  side  bv  side  as  being  useful  servants,  and 
nowadays  both  are  indispensable.  For  outdoor  work  or  interiors, 
in  making  pictures  of  dogs,  cats,  horses,  children,  and  other 

moving  objects,  the  dry-plate  is  superior  to  the  wet,  undoubtedly  ; 

but  for  ordinary  work  in  my  hands  I  do  not  find  it  so. — The 

Philadelphia  Fhotographer, 
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ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY'S 

EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  remind  intending  exhibitors  at 
the  aboye    exhibition  that  pioturea  for  exhibition  moat 


arrive  not  later  than  Angoat  5th,  at  the  Polytechnic 
Hall,  Falmoath. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  forms  of  entry  and 
prospectuses,  which  must  be  at  once  filled  up. — I  am,  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Wm.  Brooks. 

Laurel  ViUoj  Wray  Parkf  Reigate, 


Ths  Photogbaphio  Soodbtt  of  Grbit  Britain. 

A  MBBTiNO  was  held  in  the  Committee  Boom  attached  to  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  22nd  inst., 
Mr.  John  Spillbr,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Ch  A  IRK  an  referred  to  the  new  sunshine  recorder  recently 
made  by  Professor  McLeod,  but  pointed  out  that  several  fairlv 
efficient  instruments  are  already  in  existence,  as  that  of  OampbeU 
and  the  Whipple-Gasella  instrument  (see  our  vol.  for  1883,  p.  609). 
McLeod's  instrument  depends  on  the  reflection  of  the  sohu:  rays 
from  a  glass  hemisphere  silvered  inside.  The  Chairman  also 
alluded  to  the  great  value  of  prompt  and  accurate  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  exhibited  some  photo-engravings 
done  by  the  method  of  Slic,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
specimen  of  work  by  the  process  in  question  (a  portrait  of  Mungo 
Ponton)  was  issued  with  the  Yeab-Book  for  1882. '  An  account 
of  the  method  of  making  the  plates  will  be  found  on  page  67  of 
our  present  volume. 

A  copper  plate  is  dusted  with  powdered  asphalt,  and  the  plate 
is  heated,  so  that  the  asphalt  becomes  nearlv  melted.  A  nega- 
tive carbon  print  is  next  transferred  on  to  the  copper  plate,  and 
the  plate,  now  covered  with  the  negative  in  carbon,  is  etched,  at 
first  bv  a  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  which  penetrates 
only  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  picture  ;  then  by  a  weaker  solution 
of  tiie  same  salt,  the  solution  etching  through  the  thicker  parts. 
By  employing  more  and  more  diluted  solutions,  it  is  possible  to 
etch  through  thicker  and  thicker  layers  of  gelatine,  so  that  only 
the  high-lights  remain  unacted  on. 

The  i^>eoimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Annan  comprised  examples  of 
work  direct  from  negatives  after  nature,  line  work,  and  the  re- 
production of  drawings  in  wash  or  tint.  Ooe  of  the  copper 
plates  was  shown,  but  the  depth  of  the  intaglio  appeared  to  be 
oonsidei  ably  less  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  plates  made  by 
the  method  of  Waterhouse. 

Mr.  Annan  remarked  that  when  long  numbers  are  to  be  printed 
it  becomes  desirable  to  coat  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  steel 
(method  of  Joubert). 

The  CHArRMAN  referred  to  the  labour  of  Pretsch  in  producing 
intaglio  plates,  one  of  his  engravings  having  been  issued  with  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  1859. 

Mr.  Ashman  gave  the  results  of  trials  which  he  had  made  with 
several  developers ,  and  he  spoke  very  highly  of  the  sulphite  of 
soda  developer,  recommended  by  Monroe,  no  restraining  bromide 
being  required.    It  is  prepared  as  follows :  ^ 

Solution  No.  1. 
Sulphite  of  soda ••    4  ounces 


Water 


...         .. • 


...  11 


»f 


Sulphurous  acid,  enough  to  make  the  solution  slightly  acid 
Pyrogallic  acid 1  ounce 

Solution  No,  2. 

Carbonate  of  soda        8i  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda 6  drachms 

Water     64  ounces 

To  develop  a  normal  plate,  one  drachm  of  No.  1  is  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  No.  2. 

Mr.  Ashman  also  obtained  excellent  results  with  the  formic 
acid  developer  of  Newton,  this  being  made  up  as  follows : — 


No.  1. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dried  washing  soda) 

Carbonate  of  potash 

Sulphite  of  soda        

Tf ater  ...        ...        ...        ...        ••■ 


3  ounces 

8 

3 


...  40 


n 


If 


Pyrogallic  acid 
Water  ... 
Formic  add    •. 


No.  2. 


••• 


••• 


...48  grains 
...  12  ounces 
12  minims 


••• 


1 
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lu  ordinary  cuies,  ^-oi.  of  Ko.  1  is  mixed  with  1  ounce  of  No.  2, 
and  } -ounce  of  waier. 

Mr.  Skbabtum  Davis  asked  whether  any  membAnhad  experi- 
ence with  the  water-glass  substratum  for  emulsiun  work  (see 
Formulary.) 

Mr.  Cowan  pointed  out  that  not  only  does  the  use  of  such  a 
substratum  cause  the  film  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  but  it  makes 
the  emulsion  flow  over  the  plate  almost  as  readily  as  collodion. 

Nbwoastle-oh-Tynb  and  Nobthebn  Countibs'  Photoobaphio 

assocution. 

The  third  of  the  current  year's  series  of  out-door  meetings  of  this 
Society  was  held  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  DUaton,  near  Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne.  The  ruined  hall  at  this  romantic  spot  was 
formerly  one  of  the  residences  of  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  and  it^  together  with  its  sturrounding  picturesque  scenery 
of  wood  and  water,  has  oftentimes  formed  a  happy  subject  for 
artists  of  all  kinds— the  wielders  of  pen,  pencil,  brush,  and  photo- 
graphic lens  alike.  Mr.  E.  Gkx>ld,  of  Elswick  Lodge,  Newcastle, 
was  the  leader  of  the  expedition  ;  and  under  a  propitious  sun  and 
sky,  a  fair  number  of  plates  were  exposed,  and  have  since  turned 
out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  J.  P.  GiBSOK,  of  Hexham,  with  characteristic  h<»sp*tality, 
entertained  the  members  to  a  substantial  tea,  and  afterwards 
showed  them  through  his  large  studio  of  photographic  views, 
whibh  for  variety  and  good  workmanship  are  equally  admirable. 
Altogether  the  gathering  was  most  agreeable  ;  the  next  will  be 
held  at  Bywell  on  Wednesday,  August  6th,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  E.  Dodds,  of  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 


The  Ohaibman  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  chloride  platei 
(washed)  such  as  he  used  for  transparencies,  and  thought  the 
tarnishing  of  the  free  silver  would  be  arrested  if  the  plates  were 
re-coated  with  a  suitable  substance :  gelatine  had  been  suggested 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Sbcritabt  thought  the  result  shown  at  the  la«t  meeting 
gave  great  promise ;  he  would  endeavour  to  obtun  the  formulso 
for  publication  shortly. 

A  Member  said  good  results  coald  be  obtained  with  the 
following  :-— 

Qelatine    160  grains  in  8|  ounces  of  water 

Nitrate  of  silver   ^.150      „  1  ounce 

Chloride  of  sodium     40       »     \    i 

Citrate  of  potassium  40       „     J  *• 

Mix,  boil  five  minutes,  set,  wash,  re-melt,  coat,  &c. 


n 


rt 


London  and  Pboyinoial  Photoobafhio  Abbocution. 
A  MOETiNa  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Habb  exhibited  Messrs.  H.  and  E.  Dale's  electric 
chronograph,  which  is  an  ordinary  dock  movement  attached  to 
a  dial  some  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  divided  into  sixty  sections,  which  require  one  minute 
to  traverse  ;  this  chronograph  is  in  electrical  connectioQ  with  a 
shutter  made  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Cowan's  double  drop. 
Upon  establishing  electno  continuity  by  means  of  a  press  button, 
an  index  hand  is  thrown  into  gear,  and  starts  contemporaneously 
with  the  faU  of  the  first  shutter,  which  uncovers  the  lens ;  when 
sufficient  exposure  has  been  given  the  button  is  released,  the 
second  diutter  tiien  falls,  covering  the  lens ;  the  hand,  being 
thrown  out  of  gear,  returns  to  zero. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Atbbs  passed  round  a  number  of  12  by  10  silver 
prints  from  negatives  recently  taken  in  the  north  of  Scotluid  ; 
these  comprised  subjects  of  varied  character,  such  as  interiors, 
exteriors,  marine,  and  floral,  some  of  which  were  very  fine.  In 
response  to  a  request  hj  thd  Chairman,  he  showed  his  method  of 
cutting  drdes  in  ebonite,  hard  wood,  and  like  substances  ;  the 
peculiarity  consiBted  in  finting  the  cutting  tool  which  he  em- 
ployed in  a  wimble. 

Mr.  Sutton  showed  some  negatives  which  had  been  entirely 
spoilt  ^  beetles  eating  the  gelatine  whilst  drying. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  spesking  on  silver  prints  changing  in  the 
liffht,  more  if  burnished  than  if  simply  rolled,  showed  four  prints 
midi  were  burnished  in  April  last :  two  had  been  exposed  out  of 
doors  in  the  interval,  the  corresponding  pair  having  been  stored 
in  a  dark  room.  Those  exposed  to  the  ught  had  changed  from 
a  ridi  purple  to  a  brick  red  colour,  but  had  not  otherwise 
faded. 

Mr.  W.  K.  BoBTON  preferred  the  changed  colour.  He  re- 
membered seeing  prints  of  a  similar  colour  in  Edinburgh  which 
he  was  much  pleased  with ;  upon  enquiry  for  the  toning  formula 
he  learned  that  the  prints  had  been  exposed  a  long  time  to  the 
BunUght. 

Mr.  A.  Mackib  had  found  prints  which  were  not  bumished 
turned  much  bluer  by  keeping  when  not  exposed  to  light. 

The  Ckaibman  thought  damp  had  more  to  do  with  prints 
changing  colour  than  anythinfi:  else,  and  instanced  spedmen 
show-cases  at  railway  stations ;  one,  he  remembered,  situated 
under  a  leaky  water-pipe  which  had  been  overlooked,  was  in  a 
most  dejected  condition. 

The  subject  of  printing  on  opal  coated  with  gelatine  chloride 
emulsion  was  next  discusMd,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Moule  mentioned  that 
an  excess  of  silver  was  absolutely  necessary  if  purple  tones  were 
desired,  otherwise  no  reasonable  amount  of  toning  would  give  a 
good  colour ;  the  drawback  to  using  an  excess  of  silver  was 
found  in  the  plates  not  keeping  beyond  a  few  days. 


St.  Helenas  Association  of  Science,  Litbbatubb,  and  Abt. 

Photographic  Seetion, 

A  MEETING  of  this  scction  was  held  on  the  25th  ult,  Mr.  Heathbb 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tees  presented  the  section  with  an  illuminated  copy  of 
the  rules.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tees  for 
his  present. 

Mr.  Bbook  showed  about  a  dozen  negatives  of  views  taken  at 
Lynn ;  Uiree  of  these,  which  should  have  been  the  best,  were 
fogged.  An  inquisitive  young  lady  at  the  above  place  had 
opened  the  slides  to  see  the  "  pictures  "  whilst  Mr.  Brook  was 
in  the  next  room.  Mr.  Brook  will  lock  the  bag  in  future.  The 
rest  were  very  good,  including  two  negatives  of  three  St.  Helen's 
celebrities,  viz.,  the  most  corpulent  men  in  town,  total  weight 
980  pounds. 

The  Chaibmak  described  a  number  of  experiments  he  had 
been  making  with  boiled  and  cold  emulsions ;  he  was  not  very 
sacoessful  with  cold  emulsions,  and  was  now  more  than  ever  a 
disdple  of  the  boiling  process. 

After  the  inspection  of  a  number  of  prints  and  chemical 
photographs  (not  by  Mr.  Sherlock's  new  process),  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


%nlh  in  tj^t  ^fubia. 


Thb  Intebnational  Exhibition  at  ihb  Cbtstal  Palace.— 
From  the  report  of  the  awards  in  the  Fine  Art  Section,  we  learn 
that  a  Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Horatio  Ndson 
Ring  for  his  photographs.  The  award  made  to  Mr.  King  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  one  made  for  photography. 

CoRious    Case. — At  the  Liverpool   County    Court,    before 
Mr.  T.  E.  p.  Thompson,  judge,  Mr.  A.  Vandyke,  photographer, 
Liverpool,  sued  Mr.  Qeary,  of  Birkdale,  to  recover  £3  3s.,  the 
agreed  charges  for  an  opal  enlargement  of  the  figure  of  a  lady 
made  from  a  glass  picture  at  the  defendant's  request.     Mr. 
H.   F.  Neale,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  the 
picture  was  well  executed,  but  the  defendant  rested  his  con- 
tention of  the  claim  upon  the  fact  that  no  proof  had  beea 
supplied  to  him.    Correspondence  was  then  read  in  which  the 
defendant  alleged  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  picture,  as 
he  had  bargained  for  a  proof,  and  the  plaintiff  had  agreed  that 
he  should  not  be  bound  to  accept  the  finished  portrait  unless  he 
(defendant)  approved  of  it.    Evidence  having  been  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  broadbridge,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  in 
cross-examination  of  Mrs.  Vandyke,  elicited  that  she  might  have 
said  the  defendant  was  not  bound  to  take  the  portrait  unless  it 
was  satisfactory.    Mr.  Broadbridge  then  called  the  defendant, 
who  said  he  objected  to  the  picture  because  it  seemed  to  show 
the  lady  represented  as  a  sufferer  from  liver  complaint,  and  there 
was  a* cadaverous  expression  about  the  face.     Mrs.  Vandyke 
said  that  he  was  not  bound  to  accept  it  unless  satisfied  with  it, 
and,  being  dissatisfied,  he  repudiated  the  contract    Bir.  Neale 
contended  that  the  fact  of  a  proof  not  having  been  delivered  was 
not  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  bugain,  and  that  the 
mere  crotchet  of  the  defendant  would  not  entitle  him  to  succeed 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  picture  was  not  a  good  pro- 
duction.   His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  defendant, 
said  he  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Vandyke,  as  he  (the  learned  judge)  was 
surprised  that  such  an  excellent  picture  could  be  produced  from 
sudi  a  vague  original ;  but  as  Mrs.  Vandyke  had  admitted  that 
the  bargain  with  the  defendant  was  th«t  he  was  not  botmd  to 
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•ooept  unleBi  latitfied  with  the  picture,  he  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  give  judgment  for  the  defendant,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Vaniyke  had  been  very  badly 
used. — Liverpool  Fott, 

PHOTOQBiLPHs  OF  CoAST  LiNBS. — ^Ths  German  naval  authori- 
ties have  made  amngeiuents  for  preparing  a  series  of  pictures 
of  some  of  the  more  important  coast  hues  as  viewed  from  the  sea, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understend  the  considerable  value  of  such  a  Beries 
to  naval  officers.  The  arrangements  for  the  prodaction  of  Uie 
series  of  photographs  have  been  entrusted  to  Professor  Vogel. 
The  camera  employed  takes  plates  16  by  4  inches,  and  a  horizontal 
spring  shutter  is  used  behmd  the  lens.  In  order  to  keep  the 
camera  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  long  rod  and  balance  weight 
are  used,  the  rod  being  attached  to  a  hemisphere  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  camera ;  and  this  hemisphere  works  freely  in  a 
corresponding  depression  in  the  top  of  the  stand.  Herr  Schmid, 
who  has  been  working  with  the  apparatus  at  sea,  reports  very 
favourably  of  the  arrangement. 

Akatbuii  Art  ExHisnioiis. — CasselTs  Magatine  says  : — "  To 
make  an  exhibition  successful,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
neighbourhood  should  be  an  artistic  one,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  contributors.  Kext^  it  should  be  in  a  large 
and  populous  town,  if  possible  at  some  distance  from  London, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  people  to  visit  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  to  buy,  if  need  be,  when  it  is  opened.  Lastly,  the  ex- 
hibition should  not  be  open  for  more  than  three  days  (unless  the 
Tisitors  continue  to  be  verv  numerous,  when  it  might  be  kept 
open  an  extra  day  or  two),  and  the  whole  time  the  admission 
fee  should  be  as  low  as  possible*  To  make  it  pay  its  expenses, 
the  secretary  and  the  committee  should  do  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  office  work,  and  the  unpacking  and  packing  of  the  works  for 
exhibition.  But  expense  should  not  be  spared,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  making  the  exhibition  well  known  by  means  of  notices 
in  the  papeis,  &c.  A  fault,  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  is 
the  absurd  prices  amateurs  are  apt  to  place  upon  their  works, 
pricing  them  at  a  fictitious  value,  and  all  the  time  they  appear 
to  be  confident  that  their  work  will  sell  ;  whereas,  if  the  object 
is  to  dispose  of  the  work,  an  artist  should  be  content  with  a  fair 
rate  of  profit— at  any  rate,  at  first."  Among  these  suggestions 
organisers  of  local  photographic  exhibitions  may  possibly  be  able 
to  gather  an  idea  or  so ;  at  any  rate,  some  points  for  considera- 
tion. 

Bbndbring  Fapbr  Watbbpboot. — ^Labels  may  be  fixed  upon 
tin  boxes,  &c.,  exposed  to  damp  by  the  following  method  :  White 
ci  egg  is  diluted  with  one  half  part  of  water,  and  applied  wiUi  a 
bruSi  to  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  A  hot  iron  is  then  passed  over 
the  paper,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  fiv  means  of 
Boecessive  layers  of  paper  and  albumen,  waterproof  boxes,  &c., 
may  be  formed. — CoMmoM, 

Thb  New  Silybb  Country  nr  Australia. — ^New  South  Wales 
can  boast  the  possession  of  one  of  the  newest  silver-producing 
districts  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  what  are  designated  the 
Barrier  Ranges,  near  where  the  Colony  joins  South  Australia,  but 
is  at  present  extremely  difficult  to  reach  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  ordinary  travelling  accommodation,  though  the  road  is 
described  as  being  much  better  than  the  average  Australian  bush 
tnck.  The  country  through  which  the  coach  passes  is  purely  a 
saltbush  one,  and  in  dry  weather  natural  feed  for  cattle  is  scarce. 
The  existence  of  silver-bearing  ores  in  the  district  was  first  dis- 
covered by  a  shepherd  in  the  year  1876,  whilst  out  with  his  mob 
of  sheep  on  the  range.  He  brought  samples  of  the  ore  to  some 
of  the  local  magnates,  but  as  their  nature  was  little  understood, 
the  treasure  lay  undisturbed  until  a  Mr.  Green  raised  some  of  it 
with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  Enghind  ;  through  some  mis- 
hap in  transit  no  returns  ever  came  to  Mr.  Green.  About  two 
▼ears  ago,  however,  another  lot  of  ore  was  shipped  to  £ngland  to 
be  sold,  Uiis  tiaae  with  better  results,  though  through  inexperience 
the  miners  selected  the  lowest  grade  ores,  viz.,  ar^i^entiferous  gal- 
ena, leaving  out  the  rich  sulphides  of  silver.  They  netted  the 
handsome  return  of  £1  \et  ton  on  the  shipment,  after  the  high- 
est commissions  and  charges  had  been  exacted.  The  second  and 
larger  group  of  mines  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  28  miles  from 
SUverton.  They  are  called  the  Lakes  Camp  |froup.  The  ores 
here  are  purely  sulphides  of  silver,  and  very  rich.  Two  tons  of 
ore  recently  sent  to  £ngland  for  assay  were  sold  for  £600.  Shafts 
have  been  sunk  in  many  parts  of  the  ground  held  by  the  syndi- 
cate, and  ore  has  been  discovered  everywhere,  but,  of  course^  all 
of  it  is  not  of  the  richest  quality.  The  shafts  vary  in  depth  from 
10  to  75  feet,  in  one  put  down,  on  a  *'  big  bonanza,"  the  lode  is 
found  to  be  of  enormous  value  (X300  per  ton),  and  it  is  said  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  money  paid  by  the  syndicate  for  the  entire 


ground  has  already  been  secured  to  them  in  profits  from  this  one 
shaft.  The  lodes  have  all  the  appearance  of  permanency.  In 
one  shaft,  the  deepest  of  this  group,  the  lode  has  been  traced  to 
the  total  depth,  76  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  it  is  six  inches  thick, 
with  indications  of  continuance  and  improvement.  A  great 
drawback  to  the  rapid  development  of  these  mines  is  the  scarcity 
of  labour. 

Two  Hats.— An  Englishman,  who  was  recently  having  his 
photograph  taken,  desirod  to  be  represented  sitting  with  his  hat 
on,  but  the  photographer  insisted  that  he  should  occupy  the 
stereotyped  attitude  sanctified  by  thousands  of  previous  ''  sub- 
jects.'* When  the  photograph  was  sent  home,  the  wife  dis- 
covered that  her  husband  had  not  only  one  hat  on  his  head,  but 
another  on  his  knee. — New  York  Daily  Graph ie, 

Photoobafhic  Club. — At  the  next  meeting,  on  July  80th, 
the  adjourned  discussion  on  *'  The  Efilect  of  Coloured  Media  on 
Silver  Prints"  will  take  place.  Saturday  afternoon  outing  at 
Hampstead  Heath,  meeting  afterwards  at  6  o'clock  at  the  BuU 
and  fiush,  North  End,  Hampstead. 


®0  €ornB^oni^tnh. 

*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  retorn  r^eeted  eommunioations. 

Lboal.— The  faot  of  your  not  having  registered  them  earlier  is  a 
complete  bar.  and  we  think  that  you  have  no  remedy  whatever. 

E.  Gould.— Thanks. 

T.  CoAN.— 1.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  will  be  published  in  a 
separate  form.    2.  Thank  you. 

AnATBUR. — 1.  We  will  have  a  practical  article  .on  the  subject 
shortly.  2.  It  is  not  sold  commercially ;  attach  it  to  the  lens 
tube  by  means  of  an  elastic  band. 

W.  8TANNAU9— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  you 
mention ;  but  if  we  can  ascertain  it  we  will  send  it  to  you. 

Thob.  Gborgb. — 1.  See  our  volume  for  last  year,  pag^221,  for  the 
best  formula  as  regards  the  emulsiop.  We  recommend  the  deve- 
loper given  on  page  98  of  the  same  volume.  2.  Fairly  good,  but 
the  back-ground  is  stained  and  spotty.  Mr.  Swan  has  patented 
such  a  machine,  and  a  description  has  been  given  in  our  pages. 

J .  TiSBTT.— See  leader  in  this  week's  Nbwb. 

MiSB  Levbrb. — No  process  of  the  kind  will  enable  a  person  who 
has  not  artistic  power  to  do  valuable  work ;  and  the  working  of 
the  so-called  '*  process ''  is  little  else  than  a  fraud.  Money  paid 
for  instruction  may  be  considered  as  quite  thrown  away,  and  the 
materials  sold  for  the  purpose  are  not  worth  more  than  one-fomrth 
the  price  charged. 

J.  G.  B. — This  Correspondent  complains  that  although  he  is,  as  a 
rule,  successful  in  obtaining  bright  and  vigorous  negatives  on 
commercial  plates  of  a  certain  make,  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  batch  was  bad.  He  remarks :  "  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  write  to  the  makers  of  the  dry  plates. 
They  would  be  sure  to  reply  that  that  the  fault  must  be  with  me. 
Now  I  have  honestly  tried  hard  to  find  out  if  this  were  so,  and  I 
cannot  detect  a  flaw.  Makers  of  plates  are  but  men,  and  are 
fallible,  and  I  am  beginning  to  susoeot  that  the  causes  of  want  of 
'  sparkle '  may  lie  with  them  quite  as  often  as  with  ns  poor 
victims ;  and  I  and  many  more,  1  am  sure,  will  be  ^teful  to 
you  if  you  will  push  this  revival  of  the  old  complaint  against 
gelatine  dry  plates.  If  we  are  all  duffiars  and  cannot  develop 
<  sparkle  *  in  really  good  plates,  why  I,  for  one,  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  know  it  and  acknowledge  the  error  of  my  ways ;  but  if 
there  be  no  '  sparkle '  in  the  plates  to  develop ;  if  we  are  paying  a 
big  price  and  good  money — cash — for  an  inferior  article,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  all  round  in  the  long  inn,  to  know  that  too." 
That  defective  plates  are  occasionally  sent  out  by  makers  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  although  we  believe  that  close  competition  has 
much  improved  the  general  character  of  plates  of  lata.  When  a 
person  who  ordinarily  obtains  satisfactory  results  has  plates 
which  he  considers  bad,  the  best  way  is  to  go  to  the  maker  and 
request  him  to  produce  a  satisfactory  negative  on  one  of  them. 
Should  he  refuse,  some  of  the  plates  mfgfnt  be  taken  to  another 
photDgrapher  for  trial,  or,  perhaps,  to  two  reliable  photographers, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  unfavouraole  report  a  claim  might  fairly  be 
made  upon  the  maker  of  the  plates. 

A.  J.  HiLDBR. — ^We  cannot  give  a  very  decided  opinion,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  arise  from  dust  settling  on  the  films, 
and  locally  reducing  the  sensitiveness.  This  may  have  been 
while  the  plates  were  drying. 

G.  P.  Cartland.— It  is  very  good  of  you  to  send  us  the  photo- 
graphs.   Thanks. 

Studio.— Ammonia  will  not  remcvj  it,  but  it  dissolves  readily 
enough  in  dilute  acids— one  part  of  hydroohloric  acid  and  six  parts 
of  water  being  as  convenient  as  anything  for  removing  it. 
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C.  Richards.— 1.  Althonfrh  it  contains  a  very  large  pro|K>rtion  of 
snlpAinr,  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  it  will  exercise  any  injorions 
action ;  at  least,  we  have  used  it  in  many  cases,  and  have  not 
notioed  any  inisohief  to  follow.  2.  Clean  them  by  means  of  nitric 
acid,  but  take  care  to  wash  away  any  trace  of  the  detergent  before 
using  them. 

Cold. — ^Tou  have  overlooked  the  minus  sign,  — ,  before  the  figure, 
indicating  the  tJxermometric  degree. 

H.  Z.  O.— Either  will  do ;  indeed,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  choose 
between  them;  but  we  strongly  recommend  you  to  i)urchase  it 
ready-made  until  you  have  gained  some  general  experience  in  its 
use. 

P.  Baioos.— 1.  Your  collodion  must  have  been  far  too  thick;  dilute 
it  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ether  and  one  of  alcohol.    2.  It 

'  is  >very  cheap,  perhaps  two  pounds  a  ton  if  you  purchase  on  a  large 
scale ;  but  in  buying  a  few  pounds,  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
sixpenoeoreightpoice  apound.  3.  It  will  answer  -very  well,  but 
plain  white  paper  will  answer  better.  4.  It  rapidlv  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  has  probably  become  quite  useless  by  this 
time. 

NiTRATB  Bath.—I.  Add  enough  carbonate  of  soda  to  make  the 
solution  just  alkaline  to  litmus  naper,  expose  to  full  sunlight  for 
some  days,  filter,  and  make  feebly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  2.  See 
Captain  Abney's  *'  Photography  with  Emulsions.*' 

WssTMiNSTsa. — ^Far  too  much  has  been  added,  as  one- tenth  of  the 
quantity  would  have  be«i  sufficient. 


Thx  GsLATixo-BaoMios  Faocns. 

BaralalO(ll.~-A— Nit.  sUver  lOQ  grains,  dist.  water  2  os.  B— Bromide 
potaasinm  85  grains, Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine  20  graiiis,  diwt.  water  U  os.,a 
one  per  cent,  mixture  of  hydrochloric  add  and  water  50  minims.  0— lodid  e 
potassittm  8 jrrains.  dist.  water  ^  os.  D— Bard  gelatine  120  grilns,  water 
several  os.  when  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  let  all  porsible  water  be 
psured  off  D.  A  and  B  are  now  heated  to  about  120"  Fahr.,  after  which  B 
IS  gradually  added  to  A  with  oovstant  agitation ;  C  is  then  added.  Heat  in 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  stirin  D.    After  washingadd  f  os.  aloohol. 

Fyre.  l>air^ldpMr. — ^No.  l— Stroog  liq.  ammonia  1|  oi.,  bromide  potas- 
sium 840  grains,  water  80  os.  No.  2— Fyro.  80  grains,  water  10  os.  In  case 
of  an  ordioary  exposure  mix  equal  vol. 

Zvon  Dc'vrtopar.— Potassium  oxalate  sol.  (1  and  4)  80  parts,  ferrous 
sulphate  sol.  (1  and  4)  20  parts,  dist.  water  20  parts.  To  each  4  ox.  of  the 
mixed  developer  add  Irom  5  to  80  drops  ten  percent,  sol.  potassium  bromide, 
and  80  drops  sol.  sodium  hyposulphite  (1  and  200). 

•abstratmn  or  Prallmliiarsr  Prsiparatloa.— Soluble  silicate  of 
soda  1  part,  white  of  egg  5  parts,  water  60  p^ts.    Beat  to  ik-oth  and  filter. 

PizillS. — Sat.  sol.  of  sod.  hyxK).  1  pint,  sat.  sol.  of  alum  8  pints,  mixed. 

Cowttl's  GtearlM  Solntlon.— Alum  1  part,  citric  add  2  parts, 
water  10  parts.    Edwarasmakes  this  sherry  coloured  with  perohloride  iron. 

Bd«r's  llAthed  of  Xnteaalfleatlon.— The  negative  is  whitened  by 
soaking  in  aat.  sol.  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  aita  thorough  rinsing  immersed 
in  potass,  cyan.  10 parts,  potass,  iod.  5  parts,  merourio chloride  5  parts,  water 
2,000  parts.  As  fiun  becomes  dark  brown;  the  actinic  opadty  is  increased ; 
but  prolonged  action  causes  brown  tint  to  become  lighter,  nntil  at  last  the 
negaHve  is  no  denser  than  at  first. 

Tol'm  Tfurlilmr  Bli^ots.— A  ohromofraphio  paste  is  prepared  with 
gelatine  1  piai,  water  2  parte,  glycerine  1  part,  ana  a  very  small  addition 
of  Indian  ink.  Strong  paper  or  shifting  is  coated,  and  the  sheets  are  laid, 
ace  downward,  on  waxed  glass  to  set.    Press  to  t>aek  of  glass  plate. 

Thx  Wit  Collodiom  Paocxss.- 

Vh%  Witrato  Batb.— Water  14  os.,  nit.  silver  1  ox.,  nitric  addl  drop* 
Before  using  coat  a  small  plate,  and  immeme  it  for  20  minutes. 

OloaaiBS  PrcpnratlOB  ibr  Wew  Platoa.— Aloohol  4  ox.,  Jewel- 
ler's rouge  i-ox.t  liquid  ammonia  ^x. 

FUm-romoTliic  Vlekto  for  Old  Platoa.— Water  1  pint,  sulphuiio 
add  4  fluid  ox.,  bichromate  potassium  4  ox. 

WantlTO  Collodion  for  Iron  Dovalopmont.— Alcohol  1  pint, 
pyroxyline  of  Stable  quality  250  /(rains,  shake  well  and  add  ether  2  pints, 
'lodvu  thit  5y  mixing  wUk  qne-third  of  ito  volume  of  aloohol  (^  pinl^-  iod. 
ammon^-  80  grains,  iod.  ca^.  80  grains,  brom.  ammon.  40  grains. 
..  Wonnal  Iron  2>«w«lop«r.— Water  10  ox.,proto-sulphate  iron  \i  ox., 
gladal  aoetfc  add  H  ox.,  aloohol  f  os.  The  amount  of  proto-sulphate 
r  on  may  be  diminished  to  j  ox.  when  full  contrasts  are  desired,  or  increased 
o  1  ox.  when  contraste  are  unduly  marked.  With  new  bath  quantity  of 
oohol  may  be  reduoed  to  ^  os. ;  but  when  bath  is  old  more  is  wanted. 

8n]Mtni,tnBS.— 'Whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  6  pinto  of  water,  and  1  dr 
liq.  ammon. 

Tntmrtfying  Solntion.— Water  6  os.,  dtrlo  add  76  grains,  pyro.  30 
grains.    When  used,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath  to  each  ounce. 

Load  Intonalllcation.— After  neg.  washing,  immerse  in  dist.  water 
100  parte,  red  pruss.  potash  0  parte,  and  nit.  lead  4  parts.  When  it  is  yellowish 
white  wash  and  inunerae  in  hquid  sulphide  ammon.  1  part,  water  I  parte. 

FiaEins  flolntion.— 1.  Potass,  oysnide  200grains,  water  10  ox.  2.  8at. 
sol.  of  sod.  hypo. 


.—Shellac  2  os.,  sandarao  2  ox.,  Canada  balsam  1  dr.,  oil  of 
av  ender  1  os.,  aloohol  16  ox. 

Painno  Pioosssis. 

Jabnaion  lllztnro  foot  Fapor.— White  of  egg  18  ox.,  600  grs. 
ammon.  chlor.  in  2  os.  of  water.    Beat  to  a  froth,  stand,  and  filter. 

fionai  tiling  Solntlon.— Nit.  silver  60  grs.,  water  1  ox.,  sod.  carb.  h  gr. 

Aeatata  Toning  Batli.— ChL  gold  1  gr.,  acet.  soda  20  grs.,  water  8  ox. 

Uma  dO.->0hl.  sold  1  gr.,  whiting  30  grs.,  boiling  water  8  ox.,  sat.  sol. 
dhl.  lime  1  drop.    Filter  cold. 

BieailMnata  do.— Chi.  gold  l  gr.,  bicarb,  aoda  8  grs.,  water  8  ox. 

rising  Batlk-Bodiain  hypo.  4  os.,  water  1  pint,  liq.  ammon.  80  drops, 


Badnoar  for  Baap  Vrintai-^^an.  potass.  6  grs.,  liq.  ammon.  6  drops* 
water  I  pint. 

ganaltlafng  Batb  foot  Oaz1»on  Tlaaaa.-^Biefaromate  potash  \\  oa., 
water  SO  ox.,  ammonia  1  dr.,  methylated  spirit  4  ox. 

Bnamai  Collodion.— -Tough  pyroxyline  120  grs.,  methylated  alcohol 
10  OS.,  ether  10  ox.,  caster  oil  20  drops. 

Kovntant.— 1.  Fresh  solution  of  best  white  gum.    3.  FreSh  starch. 

OoUotypie  gnbatratnm.— Soluble  glass  3  parts,  white  of  egg  7  piurts, 
water  10  parte. 

CoUotypia  flOTialtiTt  Coating.— Bichromate  potash  j^  ox.,  gela- 
tine 2J  OS.,  water  22  ox. 

CouolTpIo  Btdiing  Flnid.— Oljcetine  150  partSi  ammonia  60  parte, 
saltpetre  o  parts,  water :»  parte. 

Printing  on  Fabrio.— Remove  all  dressing  from  fabric  by  boiling 
in  water  containing  a  little  potash,  dry,  and  albumenise  with  ammonium 
chloride  8  grammes,  water  m  cubic  oente.,  and  the  white  of  2  eggs,  all 
being  well  beaten  together.  A  70-gTain  silver  bath  is  used,  and  the  remain- 
ing operations  are  as  for  raper. 

Cjnanotypa  Printing.— Water  1  ex.,  red  pmssiate  of  potash  (fnii- 
cyanide)  1  cur.,  ammonio  citrate  of  iron  1  dr.  Prepare  and  preserve  in  tlw 
dark.    Float  the  paper  and  dry.    Fixation  bj  mere  soaking  in  water. 

Yakiovs. 

Lnakardt'a  Batonohing  Vamiah.— Alcohol  300  parts,  sandarao 
50  parte,  camphor  6  piurts,  castor  oil  10  parts,  Yenioe  turpentine  5  parte. 

Matt  Vamiah.— Sandarac  18  parte,  mastic  4  parts,  ether  200  parts, 
benxole  80  to  100  parte. 

Bneauatio  Paata.— Best  white  wax, in  shreds,  1  ox.,  turpentine  5 ox. 
dissolve  in  gentle  heat,  and  apply  cold  with  piece  of  flannel. 

FxsaoTTPss. 

Collodion.— Ammonium  iodide  86  grains,  cadmium  iodide  25  grain' 
cadmium  bromide  20  grains,  pyroxyline  70  grains,  aloohol  6  ox.,  ether  6  os* 
Batb.- Silver  nitrate  1  os.,  water  10  ox.,  nitric  add  1  drop. 
Bawaiopar.— Ferrous  sulphate  1  ox.,  glao.  acetic  add  1  ex.,  water  18Jor* 
Placing  and  Wamlali.— Same  as  wet  collodion  process. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PANORAMIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

An  Application  of  the  Principle  of  McLeod's  Sun- 
shine Recorder. 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  in  which  the  whole  extent  of  the  horizon  i« 
repreflente<l  as  a  longf  strip  has  neceasarilj  many  qnalities 
which  are  quite  the  reverse  of  ptctorial,  as  when  sach  a 
prodnotion  is  viewed  as  a  whole  the  direction  of  light 
will,  of  course,  differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the  photo- 
graph. Notwithstanding  this,  such  a  panoramic  photo- 
graph, if  cut  up  into  a  sufficient  number  of  parts,  say  a 
dozen,  each  embracing  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  or  half 
a  dozen,  each  including  sixty  degrees,  will  give  a  series  of 
pleasing  pictures,  these  being  without  any  fault  as  regards 
perspective  or  cross  lighting.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
some  panoramic  views  possess  qualities  which  maVe  them 
popular,  and  we  need  only  instance  Gutekunst's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  •'  Centennial,"  at  Philadelphia,  to  illustrate 
this.  Here  we  have,  however,  not  such  a  production  as 
we  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  our  iEirticle,  but  a  picture 
embracing,  as  far  as  we  remember,  an  angle  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  circle  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  degrees. 
Gutekunst's  picture  was  not  taken  as  a  whole,  but  im- 
pressions from  several  negatives  were  ingeniously  ygnetted 
into  each  other  on  one  sheet  of  sensitive  paper.  That  the 
desire  for  panoramic  pictures  is  by  no  means  great  u 
pretty  obvious  irom  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  ingenious 
panoramic  cameras  which  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time  is  a  stock  article  in  this  country,  any  person 
wishing  for  such  an  apparatus  having  no  alternative  but  to 
have  one  constructed,  or  to  endeavour  to  obtain  one  in  the 
second-hand  market 

There  are,  however,  other  uses  of  the  panoramic  photo- 
graph, and  these  were  fully  recognized  when  the  photo- 
graphic plane  table  of  Chevaliier  was  introduced  as  a  sur- 
veying instrument  rather  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
In  the  usual  form  of  this  apparatus,  the  lens  travels  round, 
80  as  to  embrace  aU  points  of  the  horizon  in  succession, 
and  the  image  is  impressed  upon  a  circular  plate.  The 
panoramic  photographs  thus  obtained  have  a  very  remark- 
able appearance,  and  although  admirably  adapted  for 
making  photogrammetrical  measurements,  are  valueless  as 
pictures.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Chevaliier  plane 
table  is  its  complication  and  delicacy  of  construction, 
consequently  it  has  never  come  very  extensively  into  use. 
On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  principle  upon  which 
Professor  McLeod's  sunshine  recorder  is  constructed,  it 
appeared  to  us  that  by  photographing  the  reflections 
from  a  silvered  ball,  by  means  of  a  camera  having  its 
axis  corresponding  with  the  perpendicular,  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  repreeentation  of  the  whole  horizon 
on  a  flat  plate  with  an  instrument  far  less  delicate  in  con- 


struction and  far  simpler  than  the  Chevaliier  plane  table ; 
and,  moreover,  with  the  considerable  advantage  of  making 
the  exposure  simultaneously  for  the  whole  of  the  horizon. 
In  order  to  make  a  preliminary  experiment,  one  of  the 
silvered  glass  balls  sold  for  omainental  purposes  was  taken, 
and  the  camera  was  placed  perpendicularly  over  it,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.    The  resulting  photograph  was,  of 


course,  found  to  include  the  whole  of  the  horizon,  and  a 
sufficient  vertical  angle  for  most  surveying  or  military 

purposes.  .      . 

When  such  an  instrument  is  used  in  actual  practice,  it 
would  doubtless  be  advantageous  to  place  the  reflector 
uppermost,  so  that  the  heavy  portion—- consisting  of  the 
camera— should  be  at  the  bane,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing sketch.    The  vertical  rods  supporting  the  reflector 


would  of  course  show  in  the  resoltipg  photograph,  Vid 
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would  of  neceeBity  conoeal-^r,  at  any  rate,  render  indis- 
tinot^-a  portion  of  the  yiew ;  bat  in  actual  practice  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  them  so  narrow  that  the  parallax 
of  the  objective  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  im- 
portant obstruction  to  the  view. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  many  points  may  be 
raised.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  do  to  use  a  glass 
refleotor  silvered  inside;  but  as  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  siWering  the  outer  surface,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  regarding  this  point  The  question  of  the  shape  of 
the  reflector  is  one  which  cannot  be  determined  without 
consideration,  aa  under  any  circumstances  the  photo- 
graphic representation  will  be  very  much  distorted,  and 
in  making  measurements  from  it  the  ourye  of  the  reflector 
will  have  to  be  known  and  taken  into  account.  The 
sphericfd  ourye,  a  parabolic  curye,  and  a  cone  suggest 
themselyes  for  consideration. 

It  should,  howeyer,  be  quite  possible — and,  perhaps, 
oonyenient — to  construct  the  reflector  and  part  of  the 
objeotiye  all  in  one  piece,  and  this  course  would  reader  it 
unnecessary  to  use  any  opaque  support  to  hold  the  mirror 
in  position. 

t«et  us  suppose  a  polished  cylinder  of  glass,  one  end  of 
which  is  concaye  and  silvered  inside,  while  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  cylinder  is  so  worked  as  to  form  part  of  the 
photographic  objectiye.  If  this  eylinder  of  glass  were 
made  to  project  from  the  mount,  aod  the  camera  were  set 
yertically,  the  light  from  the  horizon,  entering  the  cylinder, 
would  be  reflected  from  the  silyered  concayity  at  the  top, 
and  would  pass  downwards  through  the  glass  to  the 
sensitiye  plate.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as 
being  yirtually  that  figured  aboye,  but  with  the  interspace 
between  the  outside  of  the  objectiye  and  the  reflector  filled 
with  glass,  this  glass  being  allowed  for  in  the  construction 
of  the  obiectiye,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  immersion- 
fluid  in  which  some  microscopic  lenses  act. 

The  fixed  arrangement  referred  to  aboye  would,  besides 
possessing  the  adyantage  of  haying  a  mirror  not  subject 
to  tarnishing,  be  far  easier  to  adjust  than  an  apparatus 
with  a  detached  mirror. 

It  might  be  possible  to  construct  special  optical  appa- 
ratus to  undistort  the  photographs  obtained  by  means  of 
the  instrument  just  described;  but  as  such  photographs 
would  be  taken  mainly  for  making  surveys  and  measure- 
ments, or  for  military  purpose^  there  would  be  no  special 
inducement  to  undistort  them  in  ordinary  cases. 


HINTS  ON  TONING,  FOR  AMAT£URS. 
The  art  of  toning  is  one  which  the  amateur  is  apt  to  give 
too  little  attention  ta  It  is  a  delicate  operation,  and 
although  it  may  appear  rather  a  matter  of  detail  than  one 
of  great  importance,  yet  on  the  manner  in  which  toning  is 
done  depends  to  a  yery  great  degree  the  excellence  of  a 
photograph  as  a  picture. 

Excellence  in  all  the  manipulations  connected  with  the 
production  of  a  negatiye,  even  including  the  making  of  the 
plates,  and,  ihdeed,  excellence  in  eyery  operation  in  the 
production  of  the  finished  picture  up  to  that  of  toning,  Is 
common  enough  with  amateurs.  Excellence  in  toning  is 
not  so  common. 

'*  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  tone,  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  tone  well,"  has  been  said ;  and  there  certainly  is 
much  truth  iu  the  saying.  By  excellence  in  toning  we 
mean  not  only  the  ability  to  get  a  good  colour  with  pure 
whites  and  transparent  shadows,  but  also  the  power  of 
getting  any  tone  we  require,  of  course  confining  our  re- 
quirements to  the  possibilities  of  the  matter. 

The  variation  produced  by  varying  the  toning  bath  and 
manner  of  toning  is  not  confined  to  the  colour  obtained 
only,  but  shows  itself  in  the  general  quality  of  the  priut. 
We  have  before  na  two  prints  taken  from  the  same  nega- 
tiye, and  printed  OQ  portions  of  the  stime  sheet  of  paper. 


The  colour  of  the  tone  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  different^ 
It  would  be  described  as  a  warmish  brown  in  each  case. 
The  diflference  in  the  general  appearance  is,  however,  great. 
The  one  is  a  clear  brilliant  and  pleasing  picture :  the  other, 
though  it  would  scarcely  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
**  mealy  prints,'*  is  a  flat,  dirty, uointerestiog  looking  object. 
Now  these  two  prints  were  toned  in  the  same  bath.  The  j 
were  the  result  of  experiments  in  the  small  details  of  the 
process  merely,  and  show  how  much  depends  on  these 
same. 

Beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  taking  in  succession  the 
yarious  bthSH  matters  which  we  have  found  worthy  of 
attention  if  we  desire  to  set  a  pleasinjg  colour  in  our  priota, 
we  may  take  first  of  all  the  quality  ot  the  negative.  As  is 
generally  known,  the  influence  of  this  on  the  tone  of  the 
finished  print  is  yery  great,  but  wherein  this  influence  ex- 
ists is  apparently  not  quite  fully  understood.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  a  negative  showing  strong  contrast 
will  give  a  print  which  may  be  toned  to  a  rich  colour ;  bat 
something  more  than  this  appears  to  be  required.  A 
neeative  with  a  contrast  ever  so  great,  if  under-exposed, 
will  not  flive  a  print  readily  toned  to  a  pleasing  colour.  1 1 
is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  gradation  of  density  of  the  negative  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  colour  of  silver  prints  obtainable  from  it^ 
We  will  get,  as  a  rule,  a  better  tone  from  a  negatiye  which 
might  be  described  as  '*  somewhat  delicate  bat  fall  of 
detail,"  than  from  the  densest  possible  negative  which  is 
even  a  little  under-exposed. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  enter  into  the  qnestioa 
of  the  manufacture  or  sensitizing  of  the  paper,  because,  as 
a  rule,  amateurs  use  ready-sensitized  paper.  We  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  actual  printing.  It  is  an  opinion 
commonly  held  that  the  longer,  within  linut^,  a 
print  remains  exposed  in  the  frame— that  is  to  say,  the 
poorer  the  light — ^at  the  time  of  printing,  the  tetter  will 
be  the  tone.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  prints  done  in 
very  brilliant  sunshine,  and  therefore  in  a  very  short  apace 
of  time,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  tone  as  well  as  those  which  nave 
taken  longer  to  print ;  but  we  have  not  found  the  difference 
to  be  yery  great. 

The  manner  of  keeping  the  paper  both  before  and  after 
printing  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  we  all  know  ready- 
sensitized  paper  turns  brown  from  being  kept.  It  may, 
howeyer,  turn  in  two  totally  different  rays.  It  sometimes 
turns  of  the  same  colour  that  it  would  were  it  slightly  ex- 
posed to  light.  Hiis  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  ue  aetion 
of  pure  air  and  damp,  and  does  no  harm  so  far  aa  the 
colour  obtainable  by  toning  is  concerned.  There  is,  how- 
eyer, a  yery  different  discolouration  which  results  from  ex- 
posure to  the  smoky  impure  air  of  London,  and  probably 
comes  about  from  the  action  of  sulphur  in  some  form.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  metallic  lustre  ;  the  effect  of  this  is 
disastrous  on  the  tone  of  the  print.  Nothioff  but  the  most 
si  Jdy  colour  is  possible  from  paper  which  has  turned  its 
colour  in  the  manner  described.  From  this  we  gather  the 
importance  of  keeping  ready -sensitized  paper  in  a  place 
where  the  air  is  as  pure  as  possible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  stage  at  which  the  most  can  be 
done  to  make  or  mar  the  tone  of  a  print  is  that  qi  the 
washing  which  is  performed  previous  to  the  toning.  If, 
for  example,  the  prints  be  placed  in  the  water  in  masses, 
and  be  allowed  to  adhere  one  to  another  for  any  length  of 
time— or,  in  fact,  if  they  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  tioie  in  water  which  contains  a  oonsiderable 
quantity  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  which  washes  out  of 
them— ruination  of  the  tone  will  be  the  result. 

It  appears  to  be  of  importance  to  get  the  first  silver 
which  is  washed  from  the  prints  away  from  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be 
placed  flrst  in  a  large  yescel,  and  should  be  removed  from 
this  first  washing  vessel  t ^  a  second,  after  a  yery  abort 
immersion. 

The  next  point  of  importance  ia  the  extent  to  which  the 
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washing  should  be  carried.  Here  let  as  say  that  we  are 
ia  favour  of  eliminating  idl,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  free 
silver  nitrate  by  yery  thorough  washin^r,  and  by  a  fairly 
thorough  washing  followed  by  the  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  to  convert  what  silver  nitrate  is  lef  c 
into  chloride. 

There  appear  to  us  to  be  yarious  objections  to  the  pre- 
sence of  free  silver  nitrate  in  the  prints  at  the  time  of 
toning.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  very  uncertaia  tactor  in  the 
process.  We  never  can  tell  how  much  we  have  washed 
away  and  how  much  we  have  left,  and  consoquently  there 
is  uncertainty  introduced  in  the  result.  When  we  wash 
out  all  the  silver  nitrate  the  uncertainty  ceases  ;  and  not 
only  that,  we  find  that  if,  as  certainly  is  the  case,  the  toning 
takes  much  longer,  or  requires  a  much  stronger  solution  of 
gold,  the  result  is  infinitely  better  than  that  got  when  silver 
nitrate  is  present  A  further  great  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  prints  toned  without  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate 
do  not  change  their  colour  in  the  fixing  bath  ;  those  toned 
in  its  presence  do.  We  have,  therefore,  if  we  have 
thoroughly  washed  our  prints,  merely  to  wait  for  the  colour 
we  require,  and  then  to  remove  the  print  from  the  toning 
bath.  It  certainly  is  the  fact  that  with  most  ready-sensi- 
tized paper  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  very  good  purple  tone. 
We  can,  however,  get  a  very  warm  brown. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  salt  solution,  it  would  appear 
from  mere  theoretical  reasoning  that  there  can  be  no  need 
for  any  washing  at  all  before  using  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  it  should  be  objectionable  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of 
the  silver  nitrate  by  converting  it  into  chloride,  but  the 
fact  remains  the  same  that  we  do  not  get  a  good  result  if 
we  place  the  prints  direct  from  the  printing  frame  into  the 
salt  water.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  if  the  salt  solution  be 
beyond  a  certain  strength,  the  prints  refuse  to  tone  at  all. 
Considering  these  two  facts,  it  becomes  merely  a  matter  of 
experiment  to  determine  how  to  use  the  salt  We  have 
proceeded  as  follows  with  good  results. 

We  wtah,  the  |>rints  till  the  greater  part  of  the  muddi- 
ness  of  the  waslung  water  has  disappeared  ;  this  means 
three  or  four  changes  of  water.  We  then  dip  for  ten 
minutes  in  water  which  contains  half-an-ounce  of  common 
salt  to  each  gallon.  After  that  we  wash  in  other  three 
ehanges  of  water,  and  proceed  to  tone. 

The  only  difference  in  the  manipulation  in  toning  the 
two  prints  mentioned  above  was  that  the  first  was  allowed 
to  soak  for  some  time  in  its  first  washing  water,  and  was 
then  but  imperfectly  washed.  The  second  was  at  first 
rinsed  brisklv  in  running  water,  and  was  afterwards 
treated  with  the  salt  solution  as  described.  It  took  five  or 
six  times  as  long  to  tone  as  the  first 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  give  the  formula  we 
were  using,  although  we  believe  the  difference  in  result 
pioduoed  by  different  toning  formule  is  vastlv  less  than 
the  difference  which  may  m  brought  about  by  varying 
mere  details  of  manipulation : — 

Chloride  of  gold     ...        ,^        ...    1  grain 

Borax  60  grains 

Water  12  ounces 


MCLEOD'S  SUNSHINE  RECORDER. 

This  instrument,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  pos- 
tetses  characteristics  which  seem  likely  to  make  it  more 
generallyadopted  than  the  forms  of  recording  apparatus  now 
in  use,  the  most  notable  feature  being  the  use  of  a  glass 
sphere  (or  rather  hemisphere,  for  it  is  only  one-half  of  the 
sphere  which  acts)  silvered  inside  as  a  means  of  reflecting 
the  dolar  rays  into  an  ordinary  camera ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  Professor  McLeod^s  ingenious  idea  may 
receive  other  important  applications  in  photography  (see 
page  481). 

McLeod^s  sunshine  recorder  consists  of  a  camera  fixed 
urith  its  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  lens 


northward.  Opposite  to  the  lens  there  is  placed  a  round- 
bottomed  flask,  silvered  inside.  The  solar  rays  reflected 
from  this  sphere  pass  through  the  lens,  and  act  on  the 
sensitive  surface. 

The  constraction  of  the  instrument  is  illustrated  by  the 
subjoined  cut,  A  being  a  camera  supported  at  an  inclina- 


tion of  56  degrees  with  the  horison,  and  B  the  spherical 
flask  silvered  inside,  while  at  D  is  placed  the  ferro-prnssi- 
ate  paper  destined  to  receive  the  solar  impression.  The 
dotted  line  C  may  represent  the  direction  of  the  eentnd 
solar  ray  at  one  particular  time,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  sunlight  reflected  from  the  flask  always  passes  through 
the  lens.  As  the  sun  moves  (apparently)  in  a  circle  round 
the  flask,  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  moves  round  on  the 
sensitive  paper,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  any  sensitive  surface  might 
be  used  in  the  McLeod  sunshine  recorder,  the  inve^or 
prefers  at  present  to  use  the  ordinary  ferro-prussiate  pmer 
as  employed  by  engineers  for  copying  tracings,  as  this 
paper  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  without 
change,  and  the  bine  image  is  fixed  by  mere  washing  in 
water ;  another  advantage  is  the  circumstance  that  a  scale 
or  set  of  datum  lines  can  be  readily  printed  on  the  paper 
from  an  engraved  block,  and  if  the  printed  papers  be  made 
to  register  properly  in  the  camera,  the  records  obtained  will 
show  at  a  glanoe  the  time  at  which  sunshine  commenced 
and  ceased. 

We  understand  that  a  description  of  the  apparatus  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  but  the  above 
account  is  quite  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  any  person 
to  fit  up  the  apparatus  in  an  extemporised  form*  Insiead 
of  specially  silvering  a  flask  inside  it  will  be  found  con- 
vement  to  make  use  of  one  pf  the  silvered  globes  which 
are  sold  as  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

The  sensitive  fluid  for  preparing  the  ferro-prussiate 
paper  is  made  as  follows :— One  part  by  weight  of  f erri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (red  prnssiate)  is  dissolved  in  eight 
parts  of  water,  and  one  part  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  ia 
added.  This  last  addition  must  be  made  in  the  dark-room. 
A  smooth-faced  paper  is  now  floated  on  the  liquid  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

GLASS  AS  A  BURDEN  TO  THE  TOURIST. 

Ik  computing  the  weight  of  the  various  items  for  a  photo- 
graphic tour,  the  glass  almost  invariably  comes  out  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  the  farther  or  longer  the  journey,  so 
much  more  does  the  weight  of  the  plates  stand  out  pre- 
eminent :  indeed,  if  one  goes  out  on  a  trip  with  only  three 
dozen  half-plates,  the  glass  will  probably  weigh  nearly  as 
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maoh  as  camera,  backs,  and  tripod,  in  spite  of  the  stipala- 
tion  with  the  maker  to  supply  plates  on  «*  thin  glass.** 

For  all  this,  one  must  not  look  hardly  on  glass,  for  it 
seems  to  ns  that  the  glass  plate  has  made  photography 
what  it  is :  and  we  may  yery  well  date  the  birth-time  of 
photography  as  a.  really  popular  pursuit  from  the  time 
when  Archer  introduced  his  collodion  process  rather  more 
than  thirty  yean  ago.  As  a  material  upon  which  to  make 
negatiFes,  glass  is  simply  incomparable;  its  beautifully 
smooth  surface,  its  rigidity,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
cut  without  interfering  with  the  general  flatness  of  the 
surface,  and  its  unalterability  when  subjected  to  all 
ordinary  chemical  reagents,  are  (qualities  of  so  much  value, 
that  one  oan  see^  no  probability  of  its  place  being 
usurped  by  any  of  the  substitutes  which  have  been 
suggested,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
Before,  however,  considering  the  practicability  of  the 
tourist  makioff  use  of  a  less  weighty  support  than  glass  for 
his  sensitiye  films,  it  may  not  be  amiss  t(renquire  how  far 
the  glass  itself  may  be  made  more  usef  al. 

If  one  purchases  plates  without  anj[  stipulation^  as  to 
thinness,  they  are  often  supplied  on  thick  glass  weighing 
nearly  two  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  or  even  more ;  while 
any  request  for  **  thin  glass  **  may  not  only  prevent  the 
delivery  of  the  plates  in  due  time,  but  may  necessitate  the 
aooepttng  of  a  portion  of  a  batch  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  considered  hardly  good  enough 
to  send  out,  or,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  the  customer  may 
merely  get  a  selection  of  the  thinnest  glasses  from  several 
batches  of  plates.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  request 
for  "  thin  glass**  seldom  secures  plates  weighing  much  less 
than  16  or  18  ounces  to  the  square  foot. 

There  is  in  the  market— or,  perhaps,  one  might  more 
correctly  say  out  of  the  market— an  exceptionally  thin 
glass,  either  patent  plate  or  extremely  fine  sheet,  which 
sometimes  is  so  thin  as  to  weigh  no  more  than  six  ounces 
to  the  foot.  8uoh  glass  being  altogether  an  exceptional 
article,  and  very  seldom  asked  for,  is  by  no  means  cheap ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  a  demand  were  created 
for  it,  the  price  would  drop  to  something  quite  reasonable. 

To  reduce  the  weight  of  his  glass  packages  to  one-third, 
and  perhaps  of  his  whole  kit  to  one-half,  b  by  no  means 
a  trifling  consideration  to  the  photographic  tourist,  and  if 
the  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  were  to  obtain  such  thin 
glass  as  we  allude  to,  and  to  hold  a  stock  of  plates  prepared 
iipon  it,  it  is  probable  that  more  plates  would  be  used,  and 
that  both  they  and  Uieir  customers  would  be  gainers. 

For  very  small  sizes  it  might  be  possible-^ indeed,  it  is 
possible— to  use  the  thin  glass  sold  for  covering  micro- 
scopic objects;  but  the  general  use  of  this  extremely  thin 
glass  would  perhaps  offer  difficulties  as  great  as  those 
arrising  from  the  employment  of  one  of  the  substitutes 
for  glass  to  be  alluded  to  presently.  Still,  for  the  small 
plates— say  two  inches  square  or  so — used  in  photographic 
artillery,  whether  in  gun  or  revolver  form,  the  micro- 
scopic glass  is  excellent. 

Next  in  importance  to  glass  as  a  support  comes  paper, 
and  it  is  quite  easy  to  nn&rstand  that  the  tourist  in  out- 
of-the-way  parts  might  be  able  to  take  an  apparatus  con- 
taining a  roll  of  sensitive  paper,  when  it  would  be 
altogether  impracticable  for  him  to  take  an  equivalent 
surface  of  coated  glass,  and  in  such  a  case  the  roller  slide 
becomes  of  especial  value. 

The  roller  slide  of  Melhuish  is  to  lerably  well  known,  and 
is,  we  believe,  now  obtainable  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  slide  is  fitted  up  with  two  rollers,  a  a,  and  the  sensi- 
tiye sheets,  b  b,  are  gummed  together,  making  one  long 
band,  the  ends  of  which  are  gummed  to  pieces  of  paper 
always  kept  on  the  rollers.  The  sensitive  sheets  are 
wound  off  the  loft  or  reserve  roller  on  to  the  right  or  ex- 
posed roller,  until  all  are  exposed. 

The  rollers  are  supported  on  springs  a  ^  a^ ,  to  render 
their  motion  equal ;  they  are  turned  by  the  milled  heads 
SI  m,  and  clamped  wb^n  each  fre^h  sheet  is  brought  into 


position  by  the  nuts  a^  a^  ;  c  is  a  board  which  is  pressed 
forward  by  springs,  c'  c\  so  as  to  hold  the  sheet  to  be  ex- 
posed, and  keep  it  smooth  against  the  plate  of  glass,  d ; 
when  the  sheet  has  been   exposed,  the  board  is  drawn 


back  from  the  glass  in  order  to  release  the  exposed  sheet, 
and  aUow  it  to  be  rolled  on  the  exposed  roller  :  the  board 
is  kept  back  while  this  is  being  done  by  turning  the  square 
rod  c*  half  round,  so  that  the  angles  of  the  square  will 
not  pass  back  through  the  square  opening  until  again 
turned  opposite  to  it ;  6  6  are  doors,  by  opening  which  the 
operator  can  see  (through  the  yellow  glass  y  y)  to  ad- 
just the  position  of  the  sensiiive  sheets  when  changing 
them. 

The  remarkable  similarity  of  such  a  slide  to  the  auto 
matic  printing-frame  described  last  week  will  strike  the 
reader  ;  and,  like  the  printing-frame,  it  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  speed  in  worxing— no  small  consideration  to  the 
photographer  in  a  distant,  and  possibly  hcstile,  country. 

Fine  paper  well  sized  with  an  insoluble  size,  and  coated 
with  a  sensitive  emulsion,  is,  we  believe,  the  very  best 
material  to  use  in  the  roller  slide,  and  such  a  paper  might 
be  made  in  long  lengths  at  a  very  lowprice,  a  coating  machine 
similar  to  that  constructed  for  use  in  making  carbon  tisslte 
being  employed.  We  have  used  such  paper  with  success, 
and  hope  that  some  manufacturer  will  introduce  it  into 
commerce  before  long.  But  the  question  suggests  itself, 
how  are  the  paper  negatives  to  be  rendered  transpaieot, 
and  how  is  the  grain  of  the  paper  to  be  obliterated  ? 
Simply  by  pressure,  as  extremely  heavy  rolling  will  render 
such  paper  almost  as  transparent  as  glass,  a  fact  aban- 
dantly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  his  experiments 
on  the  Photo- Filigrane  Process,  and  confirmed  by  some 
trials  which  we  have  made. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  roller  slide  experiments  which 
we  have  made  with  sensitive  films  supported  on  gelatine 
sheets,  or  on  such  composite  sheets  as  the  alternate  rubber 
and  collodion  pellicle  of  Mr.  Warnerke  have  been  hardly 
satisfactory— possibly,  however,  from  our  own  want  A 
skill ;  while  no  form  of  the  Galotype  Process  which  we  haye 
tried  has  proved  so  satisfactory  as  gelatino-bromide  paper* 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Proposed  National  Association  of  Amateur  Photo* 
oraphers — a  cokcentrated  alkaline  developer — 
I'HE  Coming  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photo- 
graphers* Association  of  America. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers, the  results  of  the  first  field  excuiaioa  made  up.  ifa« 
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Hadson  Biver  on  Jnne  20th  were  compared,  and  among  the 
interesting  things  brought  out  was  the  uncertainty  of  gelatine 
plates.  One  gentleman  had  used  two  plates  of  English 
manufacture  vvhich  were  packed  in  the  usual  manner,  film 
fides  together,  and  separated  by  a  thin  sheet  of  paper. 
During  development,  a  large,  irregular,  insensitive  patch 
appeared  on  each  plate,  one  and  a-half  inches  diameter. 
After  the  plates  were  fixed  and  dried,  it  was  found  that  the 
patches  matched  each  other  when  the  films  were  placed  in 
contact.  On  explaining  the  cause,  Mr.  Beach  said  he  had  had 
a  similar  experience  a  year  ago,  and  prodnoed  two  negatives 
with  patches  which  exactly  matched.  The  insensitiveness 
was  supposed  to  be  due  to  some  chemical  action  between  the 
paper  and  the  damp  gelatine  film,  the  probability  being 
that  the  plates  had  been  packed  before  the  film  had  become 
thoroughly  dry,  or  else  the  dampness  of  the  ocean  voyage 
had  affected  the  film.  The  experience  described  will  not 
tend  to  promote  the  use  of  gelatine  plateF,  unless  they  are 
packed  in  a  better  manner.  Two  excellent  negatives  were 
ruined  from  this  provoking  defect. 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Photographers  was  discussed,  and  theofiicers  were 
authorized  to  correspond  with  fellow  societies  to  further  that 
object.  By  some,  a  national  association  composed  of  reprc- 
aentatives  of  amateur  clubs  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is 
regarded  as  of  much  importance,  as  it  would  bring  together 
amateurs,  and  give  them  facilities  for  comparing  and  exhibit- 
ing their  work  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possesp.  One 
meeting  a  year  is  all  that  is  contemplated,  which  would  in- 
clude exhibitions  of  choice  woik. 

Mr.  Beach,  having  met  with  much  success  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  negatives  taken  on  the  Hudson  trip,  gave  to 
the  meeting  the  following  formula  for  a  pyro  developer 
which  he  used  :— 

No.  1.— P^ro  SoltUion, 

Warm  distilled  or  melted  ice  water    ...    2  ounces 
Sulphite  soda  (chein.  pure)  437  grs. 

to  ounce     ..•        ..•        •••        •..     2      ,, 

When  cold,  add— 

Sulphurous  acid ^..    2  ounces 

Then  add— 

Fyro  (Schering's)  ...         :}  oz.  of  218  grains 

which  is  done  by  pouring  the  sulpfiite  solution  into  the  half- 
ounce  of  pyro  bottle,  repeating  the  pouring  until  the  pyro  is 
dissolved.  The  resulting  solution  khould  be  filtered,  and 
kept  in  a  tightly -corked  bottle,  and  will  measure  about  five 
fluid  ounces.  Its  strength  will  be  44  grains  of  pyro  to  each 
ounce,  or  approximately,  a  ten  per  cent,  solution. 

No.  2,^Pota$h  Solution. 

which  is  made  of  two  separate  jiolutions  prepared  as  fol- 
Jows : — 

A. — Water     4  ounces 

Ghem.  pure  carbonate  of  potash   (437 

grains  to  ounce)    ...        • 3      „ 

B. — Water     ...    3  ounces 

Ghem.  pure  sulphite  soda  (437  graina 

to  ounce       ...        •••        ...         •••     2      ,, 

A  and  B  are  then  combined  into  one  solutioni  which  will 
be  conoentrated  and  of  uniform  strength,  always  ready  for  use, 
and  will  measure  between  eight  or  nine  fluid  ouncep.  To 
develop  an  8}  by  6}  plate  which  haa'had  a  drop-shutter 
exposure,  take  water  three  ounces,  and  add  thereto  half  an 
oanoo  of  No.  1  and  3  drams  of  No.  2  or  the  potash  solution, 
increasing  the  latter  to  5  drams  in  case  the  image  hangs 
back.  For  a  plate  which  has  had  the  proper  exposure,  or 
which  has  been  somewhat  over-exposed,  ada  to  the  3  ounces 
of  water  3  drams  of  No.  1  and  1  dram  of  No.  2.  After  a 
minute's  time,  if  the  image  fails  to  appear,  add  a  second 
dram  of  the  potash,  repeating  the  additions  at  intervals  of 
a  minute  until  development  commences.  By  adopting  such 
a  plan  of  development,  Mr.  Beach  claimed  that  almost  any 
plale  ooold  be  suooessfully  developed  without  the  use  of  a 


bromide ;  the  development  can  be  prolonged,  will  be  under 
parfect  cobtrol,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  fogging  the  plate. 
The  danger  of  the  green  fog  is  avoided,  and  bluish-grey, 
clear,  quick -printin^^  negatives  are  obtained  at  once  with- 
out the  necessity  of  usiog  alum  or  other  clearing  solutions. 
The  developer  remains  clear,  and  from  four  to  five  plates 
can  be  developed  in  succession  wi«h  one  solution. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  starched  glass 
as  a  substitute  for  a  ground  glass.  Many  formulas  had 
been  given,  but  he  claimed  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 
His  method  was  to  add  to  three  ounces  of  water  thirty  grains 
of  starch,  which  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  all  pai tides 
broken  up  and-  well  incorporated.  It  must  then  be 
thoroughly  cooked  or  boiled  for  five  minutes,  strained 
through  fine  muslin — such  as  a  handkerchief — cooled,  and 
lastly  poured  on  the  plate,  being  carried  uniformly  to  the 
edges  with  a  glass  rod.  When  drained  and  dry  the  plate 
is  ready  for  use.  The  specimen  shown  possessed  a -very 
fine  grain. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  silvering  paper,  Mr.  Newton 
remarked  that  he  had  an  excellent  formula  by  the  use  of 
which  fuming  with  ammonia  was  not  necessaiy.  It  may 
not  be  new  to  your  readers,  but  I  give  it  as  follows  :— 

Water        1  ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver 40  grains 

Nitrate  of  ammonia         30      „ 

Liquid  ammonia 3  minims 

The  paper  is  fioated  upon  this  solution  for  three  minutef, 
and  is  then  drawn  off  the  edge  of  the  dish  next  to  the  oper- 
ator in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  is  held  by  capillary 
attraction  to  the  edge.  The  object  .is  to  avoid  the  use  of  a 
glass  rod ;  no  fuming  is  requijred.  The  bath  shoufd  1^ 
kept  in  the  light  when  not  in  use.  It  will  test  from  54  to 
56  on  the  hydrometer,  and  will  always  remain  clear.  It 
must  always  be  kept  alkaline,  and  as  it  becomes  acid  from 
continued  use,  more  ammonia  must  be  added. 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Fariridge,  exhibited  a  few  ex- 
cellent transparencies  made  on  the  new  Anthony  trans- 
parency plate  which  is  being  manufactured  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  T.  0.  Roche,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  process. 
The  plates  possess  great  latitude  of  exposure,  are  of  the  in- 
soluble type,  and  dry  with  rematkable  rapidity.  They 
promise  to  be  of  much  value  to  our  amateurs. 

I  have  lately  seen  an  announcement  published  in  one  of 
the  English  journals,  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson's  intention  to 
sail  for  this  city  on  the  llth  inst.  Should  he  come  he  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  of  our  photographers  here.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  sudden  outbreak  of  cholera  in  France  our 
enterprising  and  popular  photographer  here,  Mr.  George 
G-.  Bockwood,  would  have  taken  bis  usual  snmmer  Eutopean 
tour.  He  had  intended  to  have  sailed  by  the  new  steamer, 
America,  on  the  16th.  Among  the  first  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  dark  room  of  our  Amateur  Society  was  a  young 
English  amateur  who  came  over  on  the  same  steamer  wh  en 
she  made  her  maiden  trip.  He  secured  some  excellent  drop- 
shutter  views  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  one  or  two 
fine  interiors  of  her  beautiful  grand  saloon. 

The  coming  photographic  event  is  the  holding  of  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of  '*  The  Photomphers*  Association 
of  America"  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  to  convene  in 
Music  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  halls,  on  July  29th,  and  will 
continue  till  August  2nd.  The  officers  are : — J.  H.  Kent 
(President),  Leo.  Weingartner  (Secretarv),  W.  A.  Arm- 
strong (Treasurer),  J.  F.  Ryder,  and  E.  Klauber  (Executive 
Committee).  One  of  the  attractive  features  will  be  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  by  the  different  plate  makers  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs made  on  their  respective  plates.  Considerable  rivalry 
has  been  exhibited,  which  will  terminate  for  the  time  being 
at  the  Convention.  Some  rivalry  also  exists  in  current  photo- 
graphic literature,  as  we  are  to  have  a  weekly  Photographic 
Eye  in  competition  with  Photography,  a  bi*monthly,  both 
emanating  from  our  energetic  Western  city,  Ohicaga 

The  Amateur  Photographer, 
iVew  yorik,  yu/y  19th,  1884. 
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No.  3— EXl^OSING  AND  DEVELOPING  THE  FIRST 

DRY  PLATE. 
In  the  first  place  one  miiBt  provide  the  necessary  chemicals, 
apd  arrange  them  coDyeoiently  for  work,  and  in  onr 
present  instructions  we  shall  only  deal  with  development 
by  pyrogallio  acid,  as  this  is  the  method  ordinarily  em- 
ployed, at  least  in  England ;  and  which  perhaps  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  preferred  for  a  beginner. 
The  solations  required  are  as  follows  :-^ 

No.  1. — Developing  Solution. 
Strongest  liquid  ammonia    ...      ^  fluid  ounce   , 
Bromide  of  potassium          ...  70   grains 
Water 1    pint 

A  stoppered  bottle  is  convenient  for  containing  this  solu- 
tion, and  the  ammonia  should  be  measured  out  in  a  glass 
measure,  such  as  those  used  by  the  druggist,  while  the 
bromide  of  potassium  must  be  weighed  out  by  means  of 
a  smaH  pair  of  druggist's  dispensing  scales  haviog  pans 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  across.  Very  often  the  pans 
are  made  of  glass,  and  in  this  case  the  bromide  may  be 
weighed  out  directly  on  the  pan.  In  any  other  case  it  is 
convenient  to  select  a  watch-glass  which  will  easily  go  on 
the  pan,  and  to  make  a  metal  counterpoise  exactly  balanc- 
ing it ;  this  counterpoise  being,  if  preferred,  permanently 
soldered  to  the  pan  in  which  the  weights  are  f^laced. 
After  having  used  the  watch-glass  for  anj^  chemical,  it 
should  be  washed  and  dried  before  using  it  again.  In- 
stead of  measuring  out  a  pint  of  water  in  a  separate 
measure  glass  each  time  a  solution  is  made  up,  it  is  con- 
Tenient  to  make  a  file  scratch  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle, 
showing  the  height  of  the  fluid  when  the  batch  of  solution 
is  first  prepared  ;  so  that  subseauently  it  is  merely  neces- 
sairy  to  make  up  with  water  to  the  mark.  The  water  sup- 
plied to  towns  IS  generally  sufficiently  pure  for  making  up 
the  above  solution ;  but  extremely  hard  water  is  undesir- 
able, so  that  if  the  water  supply  is  very  bad,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  use  of  distfifed  water.  Distilled  water 
may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist  The  bromide  of 
potassium  soon  dissolves,  and  when  this  has  taken  place, 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  should  be  once  agitated,  as  it 
generally  happens  that  a  dense  stratum  of  strong  solution 
is  formed,  ana  this  may  remain  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
bottle  a  long  time. 

No.  2. — Developing  Solution. 

Pyrogallio  add 60  grains 

Water 1  pint 

It  is  convenient  to  make  this  up  in  a  bottle  of  a  different 
{Mittem  from  that  containing  No.  1  Solution,  as  by  so  doing 
the  probability  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other  in  the  gloom 
of  the  semi-dark-TOom  is  diminished.  The  pyrogallio  acid 
dissolves  almost  instantly  in  the  water,  and  as  putting  it 
through  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  rather  a  troublesome 
operation,  it  is  convenient  to  tilt  it  out  of  the  scale  pan  into 
aglass  tumbler  or  beaker,  and  pour  a  little  wateir  on  it. 
The  strong  solution  thus  obtained  is  poured  into  the  bottle, 
the  glass  being  rinsed  with  a  little  more  water,  and  the  rins- 
ings are  added ;  after  which  the  volume  of  the  solution  is 
made  up  to  one  pint  by  adding  sufficient  water  to  come 
level  with  the  file  mark  (which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  previously  made  on  the  bottle).  A  uight  agitation 
ensures  the  uniformity  of  the  solution. 

The  above  solutions  are  all  that  are  required  to  develop 
a  dry  plate,  altAiongh,  as  we  shall  point  out  subsequently, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  the  three  factors  of  the  developer — 
ammonia,  pyrogallio  acid,  and  bromide  of  potasisium— at 
hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  adding,  should  there  be  oc- 
casion, and  other  preparations  are  occasionally  required. 
Still,  at  the  present  stage  it  is  neccMary  to  prepare  the  so- 
oalled  **  fixing  solutioui"  the  use  of  which  is  to  remove  from 


the  developed  plate  all  that  excess  of  sensitive  bromide  of 
silver  which  has  taken  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
image. 

Fixing  Sohtiion. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda      ...        ...    4  ounces  * 

Water        1  pint 


Duriog  the  dissolving  of  the  hyj^osulphite  of  soda  in  water, 
a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced,  and  it  shonld 
not  be  used  until  it  has  acquired  the  normal  temperatnre. 

A  few  glass  or  earthenware  caps,  and  two  or  three  fiat 
dishes— say  of  ebonite^omplete  the  set  of  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  first  attempt  at  development,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  beginner  purchases  his  sensitive  platea 
ready  made. 

The  dark  slide,  or  shallow  box  which  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  taking  the  plates  from  dark-room  to  camera,  and  vice' 
versa,  is  represented  by  the  subjoined  figures. 

The  so-called  single  dark  slide  has  a  door  at  the  back, 
Trhieh  opens  on  hinges.  When  this  door  is  opened,  the 
grooved  or  recessed  comers  which  support  the  plate  in 

Sosition  arc  shown,  and  the  plate  having  been  put,^  film 
ownwards,  in  position,  a  spring  attached  to  the  hinged 
door  serves  to  hold  it  firinly  in  the  recess.  After  the 
dark  slide  has  been  fitted  into  its  grooves  on  the  camera, 
the  plate  can  be  uncovered  by  withdrawing  the  sliding 
shutter  which  is  next  the  sensitive  film,  this  shutter  being 
shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram  as  partially  withdrawn. 


i=¥^ 


For  dry  plate  work  it  is  usual  to  make  use  of  the  so- 
called  double  dark  slides,  which  contain  two  plates  back 
to  back.  Such  a  dark  slide  usually  opens  in  the  middk, 
as  indicated  below,  and  in  closing  it  a  littie  care  must  be 


exercised  to  see  that  the  two  plates  are  fitting  properly  in 
Ihe  recesses,  and  that  the  thin  light-proof  partition  which 
separates  them  is  clear  of  the  hinged  part  A  diy  plate 
camera  is  ordinarily  provided  with  several  double  backs, 
BO  as  to  allow  of  a  number  of  plates  being  taken  out  on 
a  tour:  the  sliding-shutters  being  usually  numbered  in 
regular  order. 

The  beginner  will,  of  course,  purchase  plates  of  the  sise 
corresponding  to  the  rebates  or  recesses  of  his  dark  slides ; 
but  as  cameras  are  almost  invariably  made  to  stock  sizes^ 
no  difficulty  is  likely  to  occur  in  this  respect 

The  package  of  plates  having  been  carefully  undone  in 
the  dark  room,  the  film  side  of  each  plate  should  be  care- 
fully dusted  with  a  broad  camers-hair  brush  before  putting 
into  the  slides ;  and  as  even  the  best  slides  are  not  perf ectijr 
proof  against  a  strong  light,  it  is  well  to  provide  a  kind 
of  envelope  of  American  waterproof  cloth  for  each  slide. 

We  assume  tiie  central  card  of  the  focimeter  to  be  care> 
fully  focussed  on  the  ground  glass,  and  that  the  dark  slide 
containing  plates  Nos.  1  and  2  is  placed  in  position,  so  that 
all  is  ready  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  shutter  which  inter- 
venes between  No.  1  plate  and  tiie  lens;  but,  before 
withdrawing  the  abutter,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
time  of  exposure. 

Exposures  may  vary  from  a  minute  fraction  of  a  seoond 
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to  seTeral  boan :  one  maia  difficulty  with  beginners  being 
to  judge  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  luminous 
image  formed  by  the  lens  shall  act  on  the  sensitive  film, 
aud  many  very  complex  systems  of  actinometry  have  been 
devised  as  aids  in  the  matter.  As  there  is  one  great 
variable  in  all  these  oalculations^namely,  the  photographic 
enerify  of  the  light — the  remaining  calculations  become 
stultified,  and  the  most  successful  photographers  trust  to 
experience  alone  to  guide  them.  We  therefore  do  not 
intend  to  now  enter  into  any  one  of  the  various  modes 
of  estimating  the  time  of  ezpoeare,  but  recommend  the 
beginner  to  adopt  an  empirical  or  experimental  method. 

Having  everything  adjusted  a?  described,  place  the  cover 
or  cap  upon  the  lens,  draw  the  sliding  shutter  which  comes 
between  lens  and  plate,  after  which  remove  the  cap  for  an 
instant  and  replace  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking  great 
care  not  to  shake  or  shift  the  camera  in  removing  or  re- 
placing the  cover. 

Now  remove  the  dark -slide  and  take  it  into  the  develop- 
ing room,  and  place  the  exposed  plate  film  upwards  in  one 
of  the  flat  dishes.  In  order  to  screen  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble even  from  the  coloured  light  of  the  dark-room,  a  sheet 
of  millboard  or  other  opaque  material  should  be  laid  over 
the  dish  while  the  developer  is  being  mixed. 

For  a  first  experiment,  pour  out  into  two  separate  cups 
or  glasses  about  equal  parts  of  developing  solutions  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  each  l^ing  sufficient  if 
the  plate  is  5  inches  by  4,  and  mix  these  solutions  by  pour- 
ing the  content  of  one  cup  into  the  other.  Now  uncover 
the  plate  and  pour  on  the  solution  with  a  steady  and  even 
sweep,  at  the  same  time  rocking  the  dish.  If  the  whitish 
surface  of  the  plate  becomes  instantly  darkened  all  over, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  expusure  to  light  was  too  long  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  darkening  sets  in  very  elowTy, 
and  after  a  minute  or  so  only  a  dark  patch  can  be  seen  here 
and  ^here,  the  exposure  has  been  insufficient  In  the 
former  case,  the  developer  should  be  rinsed  off  with 
abundance  of  water,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  should 
be  allowed  to  act  until  the  darkening  has  set  in  more  or 
less  all  over  the  plate,  or  this  failing,  for  about  ten  minutes. 
In  any  case  the  developed  plate  must  be  rinsed  in  four  or 
five  changes  of  water,  allowing  half  a  minute  or  so  for  each 
rinsing,  and  some  of  the  fixing  solution  is  now  poured  over 
it. 

The  dish  containing  the  plate  may  now  be  taken  out 
into  full  daylight,  and  as  soon  as  all  traces  of  the  milky* 
white  or  yellowish  bromide  of  silver  have  disappeared,  the 
plate  may  be  held  up  to  the  light  and  examined.  If  the 
writing  or  printing  shows  clearly  on  any  one  of  the  foci- 
meter  cards,  the  plate  is  a  success  as  far  as  our  present 
object  is  concerned,  and  it  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  of 
water  in  order  that  the  excess  of  hyposulphite  may  soak 
out.  If,  however,  the  plate  is  so  far  under-exposed  as  to 
be  almost  transparent  when  held  up  to  the  light,  with 
scarcely  any  image  whatever,  excepting  a  dark  shade 
where  the  extreme  lights  of  the  subject  have  acted,  another 
exposure  must  be  made^  allowing,  perhaps,  four  times  as 
long ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  writing  or  printing  being 
uncRstinguishable  from  over-exposurs}  indicated  by  a  verpr 
weak  image  with  faint  details  all  over'  the  plate,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  set  up  the  apparatus  in  a  place  where 
the  light  is  less  intense,  as  the  ordinary  expedient  of 
cutting  off  some  of  the  light  by  the  insertion  of  a  small 
stop  or  diaphragm  ^a  penorated  disc  of  metal,  of  which 
several  are  ordinarily  supplied  with  a  photographic  lens), 
is  not  allowable  when  testing  the  lens  by  means  of  the 
focimeter. 

It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  the  first  plate  will 
show  the  figures  on  the  focimeter  with  quite  sufficient 
distinctness,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  determine  which 
€)i  the  cards  has  given  the  clearest  and  bestdefioed  im* 
pression  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
one  six  degrees  from  the  centtal  one.  In  order  to  bring 
cantra  and  leas  into  adjustment,  it  is  now  necessary  to 


remove  the  sheet  of  ground  glass  from  the  focussing- 
frame,  and  to  reset  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  card  which 
appeared  sharpest  on  the  photographic  plate  shall  show 
most  distinctly  on  the  (ground  glass,  the  relative  position 
of  camera,  lens,  and  focimeter  not  being  disturbed  mean« 
while. 

The  ground  glass  can  be  set  deeper  in  its  frame  by 
cutting  away  the  rebate,  or  it  can  be  brought  forward  in 
its  setting  by  using  strips  of  cardboard,  so  as  to  make  the 
rebate  shallower.  In«order  to  ensure  that  the  correction  is 
satisfactory,  the  central  card  should  bo  once  more  focussed, 
and  another  plate  should  be  exposed.  The  correction  by 
the  focimeter  as  described  aoove  is  not  theoretically 
perfect  for  all  distances  in  case  of  a  difference  between 
the  photographic  focus  of  a  lens  and  its  actinic  focus, 
but  It  is  sufficiently  exact  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

If  the  beginner  wishes  to  preserve  his  first  negative,  he 
should  soak  it  in  four  or  five  changes  of  water,  leaving  it 
for  ten  minutes  or  so  in  each  ;  after  this  the  plate  should 
be  placed  in  a  nearly  yerlical  position  to  dry,  one  edge 
being  allowed  to  rest  on  a  clean  piece  of  blotting-paper. 

in  our  next  Practicd  Paper  we  shall  deal  with  the  ad- 
justment of  the  exposure  to  the  developer,  snd  also  say  a 
little  about  adapting  the  developer  to  the  exposure. 


Our  pictorial  supplement  this  week  is  a  photograph  of 
the  Diligence  on  the  point  of  starting  from  Bordj-bon- 
Arrered  j  for  Menerville.  Mr.  Pritchard  thus  described  the 
incident  of  taking  the  picture : — *'  As  I  wanted  to  take 
the  machine  at  the  moment' of  starting,  with  the  driver  on 
the  box,  ribbons  in  hand,  and  the  passengers  in  their 
places,  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  driver's  good  will  first 
of  all.  Now,  many  men  in  this  world  are  nice  unassuming 
fellows  enough  until  you  ask  them  a  small  favour,  and 
then  the  unexpected  position  of  exercising  patronage 
suddenly  changes  their  nature.  Our  driver  was  one  of 
this  class,  and  he  suddenly  became  very  official  in  his 
demeanour  as  soon  as  I  preferred  my  request  He 
hummed  and  ha^ad,  and  really  did  not  know  whether  he 
could  sanction  such  a  thing.  *  It  wonH  take  two  minutes,* 
I  urged,  as  he  looked  so  serious  over  it  all.  No  doubt  he 
meant  to  comply  from  the  first,  but  it  would  not  do  toi 
accord  permission  out  of  hand.  So,  after  due  deliberation 
he  said  :  *  Pas  plus  que  deux  minutes  ?    Eh,  bien,  soit. 


» »» 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  commenced  on  Tuesday.  The 
meetings  this  year  take  place  in  Cincinnati.  Why  should 
not  a  similar  gathering  of  associations  be  held  in  England  ? 


A  member  of  the  City  of  London  Bicycle  Club  thinks 
he  has  solved  the  problem  as  to  the  best  tricycle  for 
carrying  purposes.  He  used  «  <* carrier"  tricycle,  similar 
to  the  oneiidopted  by  the  Standard  newspaper  and  the 
Post  Office,  and  in  the  wicker  basket  he  placed  his  two 
younger  daughters,  who,  with  luggage,  weighed  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  t  With  these  impedimenta 
he  journeyed  to  Bath,  and  reports  that  the  weight  was  so 
admirably  adjusted  that  it  facilitated  rather  than  hindered 
speed.  The  occasions  are  very  few  when  photographic 
apparatus  would  weigh  a  hundred  pouuds. 
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Madame  Modjeaka  once  gave  a  hint  which  peraoDS  who 
ait  for  their  photographs  woald  do  well  to  bear  ia  mind. 
The  sharm  of  Madame  Modjeska'a  features  lies  in  their 
expression,  and,  when  in  repose,  her  face  is  not  what 
would  be  called  beautiful.  She  sat  for  her  portrait  to  a 
well-known  painter,  and  some  friends,  criticising  the  pic- 
ture afterward,  and  comparing  it  with  the  animated  face 
of  the  original,  declared  it  was  not  like  her.  *^Wait," 
said  she,  **  and  you  will  see;^'  and  putting  on  the  exact 
expression  which  the  painter  had  caught,  it  was  admitted 
that,  under  certain  aspects,  the  picture  was  a  faithful 
reproduction.  Photographers  are  sorely  tried  by  sitters 
with  mobile  features,  and  if  the  possessors  of  the  latter 
would  only  look,  when  they  show  their  photographs,  as 
they  did  when  sitting,  the  photographer  would  be  saved 
much  unmerited  blame. 


The  prise  in  the  oom petitions  referred  to  last  week,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  suggestion  of  an  original  pose  for  a 
photographic  sitter,  has  been  awarded  to  a  competitor  with 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Grosvenor.'*  This  ia  Grosvenor's 
answer  :-**' Pose  after  well-known  pictures  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  or  after  the  statues  in  Westminster  Hall 
and  Corridors;  or  after  the  advertising  pictures  of  the 
*  Monks '  or  VDitty  Boy ' ;  or  in  the  dress  of  an  Arab, 
Turk,  Norwegian ;  or  steering  a  property  gondola ;  or 
seated  in  car  of  a  balloon ;  or  take  the  front  and  back  of 
sitter  at  the  same  time,  fixing  both  photos  on  same  card- 
one  on  front,  the  other  on  back.*' 

The  Puzzle  Editor  states  that  the  two  guineas  are  given 
with  special  reference  to  '*  Groevenor's ''  last  suggestion, 
which  was  one,  by  the  way,  to  which  we  drew  special  atten- 
tion last  week.  The  notion  is  worth  consideration, 
perhaps. 

Photography  and  electro-plating  cause  a  constant  lo80 
of  the  precious  metals ;  the  gold  and  silver  which  are  sent 
into  the  market  as  finished  photographs,  or  in  the  form  of 
plating,  but  seldom  returning  to  the  refiner. 


Gold  10,  however,  of  quite  secondary  importance  to  the 
photographer,  and  would  no  longer  be  required  if  the 
photo-mechanical  methods  of  printing  were  to  become 
nniTersal;  while  the  constantly -increasing  turn-out  of 
silrer  seems  to  point  to  a  notable  reduction  in  price.  Last 
week  we  gare  some  particulars  regarding  the  new  silver 
districts  in  Australia. 


The  standard  of  pureness  for  silver  coin  varies  much, 
even  at  the  present  day.  According  to  Mr.  W.  Chandler 
Boberts,  Dutch  silver  stands  highest,  as  it  contains  no  less 
than  945  parts  of  the  precious  metal  in  a  thousand ;  while 
the  English  standard  is  925,  the  BrazUian  917,  and  that  of 
British  India  916.  The  Monetary  Convention  of  1865 
fixed  900,  or  ten  per  cent  of  alloy  as  the  standard  in 
Prance,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  the  United  States 
having  sabaequently  adopted  the  same  degree  of  pureness ; 
and  below  900  we  have  Russian  roubles  containing  868  of 
diver  m  the  thousand  parts,  the  IHirkish  piastre  contain- 


ing 830,  Javanese  currency  containing  720,  while  Austriau 
kreutzers  often  contaia  less  than  half  their  weight  of 
silver. 


Why  that  irrepressible  but  generally  inaudible  nobleman^ 
Lord  Denman,  was  so  anxious  to  have  photographs  taken  of 
the  head  of  the  "  Iron  Duke'«  Statue,"  he  did  not  inform  the 
House  of  Lords  last  Monday.  The  result,  we  should  imagine, 
would  not  bo  of  a  very  pleasing  character,  and  it  is  just  as 
well,  perhaps,  that,  as  Lord  Sudeley  explained,  the  applica- 
tion has  been  made  too  late. 


It  seems  that  the  Great  Cominander*s  head  has  positively 
left  London  for  Aldershot— packed,  possibly,  in  its  own 
*'  trunk  ;  "  and  if  Lord  Denman  really  wishes  a  carte  of  it 
80  much,  he  should  return  to  the  charge,  and  aek  that  it  may 
be  photographed  on  its  arrival  at  the  Camp,  and  before  it  is 
again  placed  in  statu  quo  on  the  appropriate  site  selected  for 
it  at  **  head  "-quarters. 

There  was  a  photographic  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, too,  last  week.    Mr.  J.  Huntley  McCarthy  wanted  to 
know  all  about  the  galvanized  iron  excrescence  which  now 
constitutes  such  an  eyesore  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery. 
It  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  learn  that  this  hideous  erection  is 
to  be  of  a  temporary  nature  only,  but  it  would  overtax  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre's  ingenuity  to  have  to  explain  why  even  for  a 
single  hour  the  *'  finest  site  in  Europe  "  is  disfigured  by  the 
abortive  studio.    Even  if  so  studiously  ugly  an  edifice  ^ ere 
required — which  we  deny— there  can  surely  have  been  no 
need  to  plant  it  in,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  positioathe 
whole  of  the  vast  metropolis  is  able  to  furnish. 


We  alluded,  a  week  or  two  since,  to  Colonel  Hoe's  sug- 
gested plan  of  printing  newspapers  by  photography. 
The  gallant  officer  now  says  that  860,000  copies  of  a  jounud 
could  be  easily  produced  by  his  method  in  an  hour.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  realisation  of  his  plan  is  the  high  price 
of  the  sensitive  paper 'which  would  be  requisite.  But 
doubtless  if  we  wait  a  little,  ^he  Colonel  mW  surmount  this 
difficulty.  The  newspapers  of  the  future,  in  fact,  will  pro- 
bably be  fiashed  to  a  wondering  world  without  the  use  of 
paper  at  alL 

Since  the  famous  farewe  11  banquet  to  Henry  Irving  last 
year,  when  the  table  napkins  used  were  each  adorned  with  a 
copy  of  his  photograph,  the  fashion  thus  set  has  largely 
developed.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  marking,  by  the  use  of 
worked  or  written  initials  or  monograms,  many  people  now 
have  their  photographs  in  miniature  reproduced  on  their 
handkerchiefs,  table-cloths,  counter-panes,  &o. ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  said  photographic  impressions  come  unscathed 
through  the  ordeal  of  washing  is  likely  to  place  marking- 
ink  at  a  discount  ere  long. 

A  contemporary,  in  advocating  this  new  mode  of  mark- 
ing, suggests  that  one  of  its  chief  merits  will  be  that  the 
most  hardened  laundress  will  scarcely  dare  to  retain  articles 
which  would  actually  haunt  her  with  visions  of  her 
wronged  oustomeis  if  not  promptly  retorned.    The  plan 
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might  be  extended  to  the  lioiDgs  of  hatf,  too,  and  surely 
some  geniofl  will  be  able  to  show  ns  how  to  adapt  it  to  oar 
nmbiellas  as  well.  The  most  confirmed  **gamp  lifter' 
would  surely  be  mored  to  restitution  should  he,  on  open- 
ing his  most  recently-annexed  umbrella,  find  the  face  of  its 
injured  owner  gsslng  reproachfully  down  at  him  from  some 
point  in  its  conoayity. 

A  Brooklyn  photographer  who  has  been  disposing  lately 
of  a  number  of  M.  Grye's  photographs  of  Venus,  taken  dur- 
ing the  transit  of  1882,  has  caused  much  amusement  by 
putting  in  his  window,  side  by  side,  a  "  cabinet "  of  the 
famous  Louvre  Venus,  with  one  of  the  above  astronomical 
views,  and  labelling  them  *'  The  Venus  of  Milo ! "  and 
**The  Venus  of  Twenty-seven  Million  Mile  'Oh!" 
respectively. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  noticed  the  gradual  way  in  which 
a  plate  6|  by' 4}  has  become  very  generally  regarded  as  a 
'<  half-plate,"  instead  of  the  old  legitimate  half-plate, 
6^  by  4|.  The  Ohicago  fortnightly  Photography ^  comment- 
ing on  this,  remarks  that  the  Americana  have  altered  the 
proportion  of  the  half -plate  in  a  somewhat  similar  way, 
but  instead  of  increasing  the  width  they  have  reduced  the 
length.  The  '*  half -plate  "  generally  used  in  the  United 
Stetes  is  4i  by  5^. 

Truik  brings  forward,  as  a  photographic  novelty^  the 
meth^  of  producing  life-sisEe  portraits  in  oils  adopted  by 
the  Sooiete  Farisienne.  This  method,  according  io  our 
contemporary,  is  the  idea  of  a  Frenchman  who  bad  noticed 
that  the  pupils  in  the  Viennese  Art  Schools  were  unable  to 
turn  their  artistic  talents  to  account,  and  suggested  that 
they  would  find  plenty  of  work  in  the  painting  of  life-sixe 
reproductions  fiom  photographs.  The  reflection  of  the 
portrait  is  '*  thrown  from  a  camera-obscura  (optical 
lantern?)  life-aize  on  to  canvas,  and  the  pupils  then  set  to 
outline  it,  filling  in  with  oil-colour  on  the  same  canvas  after- 
wards.*' Truth  is  informed  that  the  invention  is  already 
becoming  a  source  of  income  to  many  a  poor  art  student  in 
Vienna.  This  is  possible,  but  the  plan  is  by  no  means  the 
new  idea  which  IrtUh  supposes. 


Photography  was  of  signal  service  to  the  picture  connoisseur 
a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  Leigh  Court  collection  recently 
offered  for  sale  was  a  **  Venus  and  Adonis  "  of  Titian,  and 
this  picture,  it  was  asserted,  was  painted  for  Phillip  II.  of 
Spain,  because  of  a  fold  across  it,  the  presence  of  which 
blemish  the  monarch,  in  a  letter  to  Francesco  Vargas, 
December  6th,  1554,  laments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
daimed  by  Messrs.  Orowe  and  Cavaloaselle  that  this  picture 
is  now  at  Madrid,  as  it  not  only  contains  a  furrow  across 
the  centre,  but  two  others  lower  down,  showing  that  it  had 
been  rolled  and  squeezed  flat  These  markings  are  dis* 
tinotly  shown  in  a  photograph,  by  Laurent,  of  the  Madrid 
picture,  and  on  comparison  with  the  Leigh  Court  Titian, 
it  was  found  there  was  a  considerable  difference,  the  mark- 
ing in  the  Bnglish  picture  being  clearly  caused  by  a  join  in 
the  canvas,  two  lengths  having  been  joined  together  to 


form  one.    The  honour  has  therefore  been  awarded  to  the 
Madrid  Titian. 


An  ingenious  artist,  dating  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
amuses  himself  every  day  after  dinner  by  photographing  the 
state  of  the  joint  as  it  leaves  the  table.  By  thus  taking  it, 
he  says,  he  makes  it  inexpedient  for  the  landlady  to  take  it. 


Satisfactory  photographs  of  brightly  coloured  objects 
are  rare,  but  so  niuch  attention  ia  now  being  given  to  the 
conditions  under  which  good  pictures  may  be  obtained 
from  coloured  originals^  that  one  may  hope  for  real  pro- 
gress in  this  direction. 

Dr.  Vogel  sends  us  a  chromo- lithograph  in  which  bright 
blue,  crimson  red,  and  clear  yellow  are  the  main  com- 
ponents, and  the  whole  colour  scale  is  exaggerated  beyond 
anything  to  be  seen  in  nature.  A  print  from  a  negative 
taken  on  an  ordinary  plate  shows  the  yellow  and  red  as 
nearly  black,  while  the  blues  are  reproduced  as  white ; 
but  it  is  altogether  different  in  the  case  of  a  print  from  a 
negative  made  on  one  of  Vogel's  azaline  plates,  aa  here 
blue  and  yellow  have  almost  the  same  yalue,  while  red 
shows  nearly  black.  In  the  first  instance  the  character  of 
the  original  ia  loat,  in  the  latter  it  is  maintained. 

Although  it  has  been  denied  that  any  great  advantage 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  uae  of  isoohromatio  plates  fox 
ordinary  landscape  work,  we  haye  received  an  txoeption* 
ally  fine  landscape  picture  by  Senhor  Ani^ero  Araujo,  of 
Oporto,  taken  on  one  of  Clayton's  isochromatic  plates.  We 
do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  seen  a  better  reprodaotion 
of  the  shades  of  green  in  foliage. 

The  Maori  king  has  been  photographed  by  Mr.  MayalL 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether. his  Majesty's 
opinion  of  the  photographic  process  corresponds  with  tlie 
description  once  given  by  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  who 
said  that  the  photographer  '*  looked  through  his  one  eye 
at  the  trees,  and  then  he  took  a  piece  of  glaaa,  spat  on  it, 
put  it  in  a  box,  and  then  the  trees  came  on  the  glass.  It 
was  very  wonderful  I  " 

The  United  States  now  possess  a  weekly  photographio 
journal,  the  Eye^  which  haa  hitherto  been  issued  in 
Chicago  as  a  general  paper,  with  merely  a  few  columns 
devoted  to  photography,  having  commenced  a  new  seriea 
aa  Na  1,  Vol.  I.  of  the  Photographic  Eye. 


The  old  newlipaper  aiae  of  the  pagea  being  retained,  the 
journal  will  hardly  be  a  very  conrenient  one  for  reference 
and  binding. 


"^uhixt  IniiUigtm:^. 


Applicattona  Ibr  laotters  Patent. 

10,558.  Count  Staivislas  Julian  D'Ostboboo,5,  Conduit  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  Middlesex,  trading  under  the  name  of 
'*  Walery,"  for  "  Improvementa  in  obtaming  pictures  on  enamel 
fixed  hv  fire."— Dated  24th  July.  1884. 

10,587.  Frkdk.  Wm.  Housbll,  Eglantine,  Leeaon  Park,  Dublin, 
for  "A  circular  drop  abutter  for  taking  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs."—Dated  25th  July,  1884. 
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_ _.  .1    the    county   of 

CbMrter,  "  ImprovemeaU  ia  uid  apparAtuE  for  tlie  productioo 
of  pholagraphic  nq^alires  to  be  aiea  ia  the  procesAes  at  photo- 
UUio^ubj,  [Jtota-BaoogTsphy,  photo-eugravins,  phot<>-etch- 
iiu,  or  photo-type  productJoDS."  Batod  28th  December,  1883. 
(Pfoniiianiil  lyoleetum  Qnlj/.) 

This  invention  hu  fur  its  objoot  the  production  of  pboto- 
gntphic  oegativee  having  BnitaUe.  tnuuiarent  lino,  dots,  or 
■tipples  so  that  luoh  negatirei  may  be  uied  in  the  procetwi  of 
photography,  photo  ziDoogrsphy,  photo -engraTing,  photo  etching, 
or  plioto-^pe  pmduetions,  auca  negatives  bdng  either  portr^ta, 
views  of  buildings,  nuehinery,  or  landscope  or  otjier  objects. 
Hitherto,  the  means  employed  in  making  such  negatives  baa  been 
to  take  a  paper  photograph,  and  stipple  the  same  by  baud  or  by 
impressing  the  eama  with  any  rough  eubstance  such  aa  sand- 
piper,  glass-cbtb,  or  muslin,  made  hard  by  ateepinf^ia  glue,  or 
by  fine  wire  gauze,  and  after  being  so  impreaied,  filling  the 
indantations  with  some  kind  of  soft  and  dark  pigment,  and  then 
mddng  a  negative  of  the  same.  In  my  process  I  obtain  a  tike 
result  by  placing  a  Mreen  of  wire  or  hair  gauze  or  perfonted 
metal  or  paper  or  oUler  gubatanca  having  suitable  perforations, 
or  by  means  ot\  screen  of  muslin,  net,  or  orape,  or  other  suit- 
able fabric,  is  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  inside  tbe  camera,  and 
tbeuezpoaing  to  theobjsctto  be  photogtapbed  in  the  usual  way. 
The  aoreeii  mar  be  pUcod  as  nearly  as  poeaible  in  close  contact 
witii  tba  sensitive  plate,  or  at  a  distance  therefrom  if  «  modified 
rstrtiH  ia  deairod.  Where  a  reverse  of  any  of  the  above  kinds  of 
grain  or  texture  ia  required,  I  expose  a  aensitive  plato  with  the 
wire  or.  other  screen  to  a  unifonn  white  surface,  the  pattern 
negative  so  produced  being  used  instead  of  the  wire  or  other 
screen,  er  a  pattern  negative  may  be  be  made  by  photographing 
a  grain  or  pattern  Uiat  has  been  drawn  on  white  paper.  The 
wire,  or  other  screen  or  pattern  negative,  may,  and  can,  bs  used, 
ntber  in  the  proosss  of  photograpbing  paper  prints,  or  in  photo- 
graphing the  objecta  themselvEB  as  liefore  stated. 

Fat«titB  Qranted  in  Amarlao. 

301,983.  WiBBEN  Habhis,  Damille,  Vt.  "  Portable  photographic 

apparatus."    FUed  July  l^th,  18S2.     (Ko  model.) 

Claim.— I.  Aphotograptiicplate-holdar  having  two  ipartmente, 

widi  an  opening  for  exposing  the  [dates  on  eacli  side  and  at  oppo- 

■il«fliid^  snbttautiaUy  as  desotibad  and  sat  forth. 


2.  In  a  platA-holder  with  two  apartmente,  the  double  back 
with  an  interior  space,  into  wbiidi  the  slide  C  ntty  be  drawn 
Bubitantially  aa  described,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

3.  In  a  f  late-holder  with  two  apartments,  the  interior  mav»- 
abto  Pwti^n,  sabataotially  aa  described  and  aet  forth. 

i.  The  combinatioD  o!  slide  I,  levers  L,  P,  and  the  moveable 
partibon,  substantially  aa  described,  and   tor  the  puipooe  aet 

(.  In  a  pOTtabla  photographic  qiparatus  for  taking  pictures  on 
dry  platea,  the  combinaUon  of  folding  earners-body,  hinged-front, 
pUe-holder  with  two  ^)Brtineate,  openings  for  exposure  at  each 
end  and  on  opposite  aides,  sliding  partition,  double  plate-frames 
with  sin^  grooves,  and  with  shoulders  in  openings,  all  substsn- 
tiajly  aa  described,  and  for  the  purpoeea  sat  forth. 
302,104.  Babsbt  M.  CuHBDiBBT,  Baltimore,  Md.,  aaignor  to 

Thomas  H.McComn,Philsdelphia,Ps.     "Meansformounting 

photographic  cards."    Filed  March  18th,  1884.     (No  model). 

™™-— 1  ■  "^^  combinatioi  of  a  sheet  or  base  of  card  or  other 
paper  board,  and  fiexlbie  ears  at  «%>,  subfltaatially  such  as  des- 
mbed,  adapted  to  be  bsnt  to  okmp  the  edgea  of  oaida  and  hold 
them  against  the  fao«  of  the  sheet,  aa  speoified. 
,  a  -vf  """"Wnation,  with  a  aheet  of  paper-board,  of  a  number 
of  flexible  eara  or  clips  arranged  with  relation  to  the  sheet  and 
witi  each  other,  as  shown  and  described,  whereby  a  number  of 
cards  may  bs  clamped  and  held  with  their  edgeaadjaaentto  each 
other  for  simultaneous  display,  substantially  as  described 

8,  The  oomblnatioD,  with  a  sheet  of  straw  or  other  board  of 
clii«  Dl   fleiiblt  material    extendiDg    tlmugb    said    boards, 


4.  ThecombinitioD,  with  asheetoE  paper-board  provided  with 
■  raised  border,  of  flexible  dips  ad^ted  to  be  bent  over  and  to 
damp  the  «dge«  at  cards  or  pictures,  substantially  as  deacribed. 


Ko.  I. 

Eight  thonund  five  hundred  feet  abova  the  level  of  tbe 
sea!  Bnrelv  the  olearneBB  of  the  atmoepfaere  at  such  a 
height  ahoald  be  almost  as  faronrable  as  one  could  wiali 
for  aBtrouomicat  work.  The  Enslwh  climate  is  tantaliziDg 
enoagh  where  very  delicate  work  hae  to  be  done,  and  for 
performing  inch  a  piece  of  work  &b  photographing  tba 
Bolar  corona  without  an  eclipse,  tlie  slare  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is,  except  on  rare  oceaeiaos,  aufficient  to  overcome 


orb  of  day  snflers  a  temporary  extinction. 

Eclipae*  of  the  ann  take  place  at  long  intorvaJs,  and  ai« 
extremely  short  in  daralion.  Even  Uien  thev  are  only 
visible  over  a  very  mioDte  portion  of  the  earth'a  surface. 
In  the  conree  of  a  century,  toe  ann  is  only  edipaed  for  aa 
hour  or  two,  all  told ;  and  many  effort*  have  therefoie  been 
made  to  render  ns  independent  of  them.  It  ia  fourteen 
yeara    now   aince   Jauaaen    and   Lockyer   independently 


arrived  at  a  epeetroecopic  method  of  observing  the  red  pro- 
minences at  will,  and  at  many  European  obaervatoriM 
obHrvationa  are  made  of  thein  from  day  to  day.    Bnt  the 


ailveiT  light  otthe  i  .        . 

consider^  he  had  ancceeded  in  aceompliehing  the  twk  by 
means  of  photography. 

Dr.  Huggina'  Brst  results  were  obtained  asfollowa  :— An 
image  of  tbe  sun  was  formed  by  means  of  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope, and  thrown  into  a  camera.  Just  in  front  of  ttie 
plate,  which  was  well  backed  with  aaphaltiira,  a  piece  (^ 
clear  blue  glan,  and  later,  a  cell  contiuning  a  solntion  ot 
permanganate  of  potash,  was  placed.  By  this  means  aJl 
rayr,  except  those  of  very  liighrefraagibilitv,  were  cntolT. 
The  object  of  this  waa  to  use  only  that  kind  of  light  whidt 
tbe  apectmm-Dbotograph  ot  the  corona  taken  m  Kgyptt 
1882,  showed  the  corona  chiefly  to  emit,  tbe  H  and  Kliaea 
in  the  ultra-violet  being  the  strongest.  The  reaulta  Dr. 
Hogging  obtained  were  oy  Captain  Abnay  pronounced  to 
be  genuine,  after  he  had  compared  tbem  with  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  18^2  corona.  It  was  only  at  rare  interraU 
that  tbe  EngUab  aky  was  good  enongfa  to  enable  Dr.  Ung. 
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cina  to  proeecate  his  research ;  and  ia  1883,  while  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  myself  were  on  Caroline  Island,  Dr.  Hng- 
gios  was  only  able  to  obtain  photographs  a  month  before 
and  a  month  after  the  day  on  which  the  eclipse  of  the  san 
took  place.  When  we  came  to  compare  results,  the  form 
of  the  corona  in  the  Caroline  Island  photograph  appeared 
to  occupy  a  place  midway  between  those  of  i)r.  Muggins, 
a  fact  which  favourably  impressed  me  as  to  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Uuggins'  method.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  Dr.  Huggins'  photogra])hs  shonld  show  the 
line  detail  that  is  to  be  obtained  daring  an  eclipse ;  that 
they  showedi  though  vaguely,  the  general  form  of  the 
corona,  was  in  itself  a  satisfactory  result 

But  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Huggins  under  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  England  were  not  sufficiently  good  and 
sufficiently  definite  to  obtain  the  unqualified  approval  of 
scientific  men .  They  were  sufficiently  good,  however,  to 
justify  the  expense  entailed  in  more  extended  observations 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  Moreover,  could  a 
series  extending  over  a  short  s])ace  of  time  be  obtained, 
they  could  be  of  immense  value  in  determining  tbe  nature 
of  the  corona,  and  possibly  settle  this  vexed  question  in 
solar  physics.  As  your  readers  already  know,  the  Royal 
Society,  throufi;h  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
have  entrusted  me  with  the  worJE. 

I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  my  equipment,  not 
as  it  exists  now,  under  the  tent  of  Willesden  canvas 
beneath  which  I  am  writing  this  letter,  but  ss  it  existed 
when  I  started  from  England.  Four  heavy  cases  contained 
the  equatorial  stand  of  a  Greenwich  photo-beliograph. 
Two  cases  contained  a  new  instrument,  a  *^  coronagraph,*' 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  and  which  I 
shall  describe  in  detail  later  on.  Several  more  packages 
contained  the  wooden  frame-work  for  my  observing-tent 
and  dark-room,  as  well  as  the  canvas  and  Willesden  roof- 
ing necessary  to  cover  them.  Another  case  contained  a 
stock  of  plates;  yet  another  was  full  of  chemicals.  I 
brought  out  chiefly  chloride  plates,  which,  on  account  of 
their  selective  nature  and  sensitiveness  in  the  ultra-violet, 
Dr.  fluggins  had  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  his  work, 
and  which,  in  fact,  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  blue 
glass  or  permanganate  of  potash  solution.  Altogether  I 
had  fourteen  packages,  weighing  in  all  nearly  a  ton. 
These  were  sent  by  rail  as  far  as  Visp.  How  I  was  to  get 
them  from  Visp  to  Zermatt,  and  thence  up  the  Riffel, 
goodness  only  knew— I  didn*t  I  I  set  out,  however,  with 
as  light  a  heart  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  trust- 
ing a  little  in  my  usual  good  luck,  and  still  more  in  the 
friendly  offices  of  Uerr  Seller,  the  well-known  hotel- 
proprietor  of  *<  Zermatt"  and  the  '*  Kiffel.'' 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain,  here,  from  calling  to 
mind  a  remark  made  by  a  facetious  friend,  as  he  viewed 
the  array  of  packagea  that  were  gathered  together  in 
London  previous  to  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  my 
shipping  agent. 

**  Whata  sensation  you'll  create,  old  fellow!  They'll 
take  you  for  a  German  count  or  an  English  fool.*' 

I've  thought  a  great  deal  about  this,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  my  friend  meant.  I  have  looked  several  times  in  the 
glass  lately,  when  the  words  have  been  brought  to  my 
mind,  and  I  feel  perfectlv  confident  that  I  bear  very  little 
resemblance  to  a  Teutonic  nobleman. 

All  these  things,  however,  had  been  sent  on  before  me. 
M^  personal  baggage  consisted  of  my  7^  by  5  camera  and 
tnpod  stand,  two  small  portmanteaux  containing  clothing, 
and  a  large  hamper  containing  a  further  stock  of  plates, 
and  some  few  chemicals,  &c„  that  I  could  not  get  ready 
previously.  And  here  is  a  wrinkle  for  photographers  about 
to  travel.  Fack  all  your  things  in  portmanteaux,  and, 
provided  you  do  not  make  them  heavy  enough  to  excite 
BuspicionB  of  dynamite,  you  can  register  them  in  London 
as  »r  as  the  Swiss  frontier.  My  unfortunate  hamper  the 
railway  company  refused  to  register.  It  was  examined  by 
the  Customs  at  Ualius,  and  on  arrival  at  the  Stnsiifvontiei^ 


when  a  small  selection  of  baggage  was  examined,  my 
ham  per  attracted  foremost  attention.  The  ordeal  had  again 
to  be  gone  through,  and  a  duty  of  a  franc  or  two  on  some 
of  its  contents  had  to  be  paid.  On  arrival  at  Visp,  again, 
it  was  the  last  thing  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  luggage  van, 
and  was  unceremoniously  bounced  out  upon  the  platform 
as  the  train  moved  ofP.  I  anxiously  rushed  to  the  rescnet 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  onlookers,  applied  my  olfactory 
organ  to  it  to  ascertain  whether  the  bottles  containing  my 
ether  or  alcohol  had  suffered  damage.  Happily,  nothing 
was  injured. 

Speeding  along  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  by  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Chillon,  the  remarkable  railway  at  Glion  Uiat 
ascends  the  hill  with  such  a  steep  gradient,  and  Uie  pretty 
town  of  Vevey,  it  seemed  hard  hoes  that  one  couM  not 
stop  to  take  a  shot  or  two.  Had  I  only  known  that  on 
reaching  Visp  I  should  find  that  my  instruments  had  not 
arrived,  I  should  have  made  less  haste.  The  town  of  Visp 
offers  very  few  subjects  for  the  photographer,  but,  having 
to  stay  there  for  a  few  days,  I  tried  my  hardest  to  make 
good  use  of  a  few  plater. 

At  last  my  packages  arrived,  and  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Seller's  men.  The  road  is  very  narrow  and 
very  steep,  but  a  long  cart,  not  more  than  two  feet  wide, 
enabled  them  to  be  taken  to  Zermatt.  Packing  mv 
personal  baggage  upon  a  mule,  and  pladnff  my  small 
articles  and  my  camera  upon  the  back  or  one  w  the  native 
porters  (as  steady-going  as  the  mules),  I  started  on  the 
road.  Along  the  little  road  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
one  met  occasionally  with  the  subject  of  a  charaetenstio 
picture.  Here  was  a  little  ofa&let  standing  against  the  hill, 
there  the  turbulent  Visp  river  rushing  along  the  valley, 
and  eddying  round  the  rocks  and  stones  that  obstructed 
its  course.  The  little  village  of  Stalden,  snugly  nestling 
in  the  valley,  was  too  good  to  be  passed  over,  the  spire  of 
its  little  church  forming  a  centre  round  which  the  white 
buildings  'picturesquely  grouped  themselves.  But  of 
natives— natives,  that  is  to  say,  suitable  for  being  incor- 
porated in  a  picture— I  met  none.  Switzerland  may  have 
its  quaint  costumes,  but  over  the  little  part  1  have  traversed, 
a  road  well  trodden,  and  yet  more  often  ridden  by 
Europeans,  I  have  not  met  with  one.  And  if  the  rest  of 
Switserland  is  at  all  like  this,  they  must  have  very  few 
passable  looking,  not  to  say  pretty,  women. 

At  St.  Nicholas  the  journey  is  broken,  and  from  there  to 
Zermatt  the  tourist  usually  takes  a  carriieige,  the  road  being 
good.  A  covered  carriage  was  necessary  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  fine,  now 
underwent  a  change  for  the  worse.  Rain  fell  heavily 
when  one  was  not  surrounded  by  mist  which  completely 
obstructed  the  view.  At  Zermatt,  in  tbe  evenioff,  how- 
ever, clear  weather  again  prevailed,  and  before  retiring  to 
rest  I  was  greeted  by  a  sight  of  the  Matterhom,  unob- 
structed by  clouds,  standing  out  against  a  blue  sky,  and 
illuminated  by  the  moon.  Unique  in  its  rocky  pyramidal 
character,  sharply  chiseUed  as  if  by  the  hand  of  man,  it  is 
a  sight  worthy  of  admiration  at  all  times ;  but  not,  as  yet, 
have  I  seen  it  grander  and  more  imposug  than  when  I 
gazed  upon  it  from  the  window  of  my  room  in  the  **  Mont 
Cervin  Hotel." 

Next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  lark,  or  whatever  bird 
takes  the  place  of  it  here.  Many  of  my  heavy  packages 
had  already  been  placed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  were 
on  their  way  up  the  mountain.  Some  of  them  still 
remained  at  Visp,  and  were  to  be  brought  up  next  day^ 
But  I  had  enough  to  go  on  with,  and  before  the  day  was 
over  was  able  to  make  a  little  progress  in  eonstruetiog 
my  observatory.  On  the  way  up  I  was  able  to  expose  a 
plate  or  two.  The  chalets  and  the  pine  forest,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Gomer  glacier,  and  the  Matterhom  as  it 
appeared  from  sundry  points  along  the  zicsag  path, 
demanded  more  time  and  care,  though,  than  I  was  then 
able  to  give  them. 

It  took  three  days  for  all  my  baggage  to  be  brought 
op  and  plaoed  on.m  site  I  selected  doso  to  the  Hotel  on 
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the  Riffel.  I  had  to  make  several  joarnieB  down  to 
Zermatt,  and  even  to  take  some  of  the  heavy  portions  of 
apparatna^to  pieces,  guarding  the  more  delicate  parts  under 
my  personal  charge.  When  I  had  them  all  to  my  band 
stormy  weather  set  in,  and  progress  ^as  very  slow.  But 
the  longest  task  must  have  an  end,  and  I  am  now 
settled.  What  I  have  already  accomplished  1  must  leave 
for  my  next  communication. 


THE  CAMERA  AND  ITS  APPURTENANCES. 

BT  UBUl.-OOLOVBL  W.  T.  HOVSaEI. 

To  amateur  photographers  the  proper  choice  of  apparatus  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  of  much  difficulty 
to  those  who  have  not  the  opportonity  of  inspecting  the 
various  manufacturing  ettabfithments,  but  are  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  cata- 
logues ana  advertisements  of  rival  manufacturers,  which 
must  considerably  mystify  the  inexperienced,  cameras  and 
otiier  articles  of  various  forms  and  prices  being  recommended 
as  excelling  each  other  in  cheapness  and  efficiency. 

The  selection  of  a  camera  is  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the 
most  expensive  article  in  the  amateur's  outfit ;  and  on  its 
proper  selection  depends  much  of  his  future  comfort  and 
pleasure  in  working.  There  are  many  sizes  and  patterns  to 
select  from,  and  the  prices  vary  from  a  guinea  to  twsnty  times 
that  sum.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  camera  will  rule  the 
sizes  of  all  the  other  apparatus  required,  as  well  as  the  sum 
to  be  expended  on  dry  plates^  chemicals,  and  other  materials. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  most  popular  fotm  of  camera 
with  amateurs  is,  without  doubt,  the  folding  bellows 
camera  with  side  flaps^  the  invention  of  Mr.  Meagher,  who 
introduced  the  folding  tail-board  in  1862,  and  the  side  flaps 
in  1865.  Its  great  popularity  is  very  clearly  shown  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  cojpied  by  nearly  every  maker  of 
apparatus,  and  takes  the  principal  place  in  their  catalogues. 
It  does  noty  however,  follow  that  by  simply  writing  for  a 
camera  of  this  description  the  photographer  will  get  the 
instrument  best  suited  to  his  requirements,  for  the  camera 
has  several  moiiflcations,  and  in  ordering  a  camera  and 
enquiring  the  cost  the  particular  form  required  must  be 
clearly  specified. 

The  camera  in  its  simplest  form  is  oblons,  and  has  no 
swing-back ;  as  pictures  often  require  to  be  taken  vertically 
as  well  as  horizontally,  a  camera  of  this  kind  must  be  set 
up  on  its  side  where  an  upright  picture  hss  to  be  taken. 
In  price  lists  it  is  invariably  noted  that  a  single  swing 
bacK  will  be  chaiqged  so  much  extra,  and  a  double  swing- 
motion  can  be  added  at  a  further  additional  cost  The 
single  swing  gives  the  swin^  motion  only  when  the  camera 
is.used  in  .the  horizontal  position.  A  camera  so  constructed 
has  no  swing  adjustment  when  the  camera  is  turned  on  its 
side  to  take  an  upright  picture,  whereas  it  is  in  this 
description  of  picture  that  the  swing-back  is  mostly  required : 
yet  it  IS  surprising  the  number  of  cameras  that  are  sent  out 
with  the  single  swing  only.  The  double  swing  permits  of 
the  swing  motion  being  given  with  the  camera  in  either 
position,  but  it  has  the  objection  that  it  lessens  the  stability 
of  the  back  portion  of  the  camera,  the  attachment  being  on 
one  side  only  of  the  framework. 

To  obviate  thii  defect,  and  to  overcome  the  inconvenience 
of  turning  the  camera  on  its  side  for  upright  pictures,  the 

3uare  camera  is  frequently  preferred.  In  this  form  of  camera 
e  slide  is  square,  and  the  plates  can  be  placed  in  it  either 
way,  so  that  a  single  swing-back  will  ffive  the  swing  morion 
whether  the  plate  be  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  in  the 
dunera.  A  square  camera  with  swing-l>ack  would  seem  then 
to  be  all  we  require,  but  there  is  an  inconvenient  defect  in 
the  arrangement^  namely,  that  the  plates  must  be  placed  in 
the  slides  in  their  proper  position  according  to  the  number 
of  horizontal  and  upright  pictures  respectively  which  it  may 
be  our  intention  to  take  ;  but  we  seldom  have  this  informa- 
tion unless  the  subjepts  have  been  carefully  inlpeoted  before- 


hand. To  overcome  this,  the  camera  should  be  made  with 
a  reversible  frame  or  holder  ;  the  square  form  of  the  instru- 
ment is  retained,  but  the  slides  are  made  oblong,  and  by 
means  of  the  moveable  frame  can  be  placed  in  the  camera 
either  in  the  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  A  saving;  too, 
in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  slides  is  gained,  which  are 
similar  in  size  to  those  used  in  an  oblong  camera.  The 
camera  under  notice  is  made  square  with  single  swing-back, 
and  provided  with  a  reversible  frame  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  form  of  portable  camera  in  the  mirket.  The  bulk 
and  weight  is  greater  than  that  of  an  oblong  camera,  and 
the  price  is  higher,  especially  when  compared  with  the  price 
of  an  oblong,  camera  without  s«ring-back  ;  this  latter  des- 
scription  of  camera  will  answer  perfectly  well  for  the  ordin- 
ary work  of  an  amafeur  photographer,  while  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  bulky,  lighter,  and  cheaper.  The  only 
case  in  which  a  swing-back  is  likely  to  be  required  is  in 
photographing  high  buildings,  when  the  camera  has  to  be 
considerably  tiitea :  for  buildings  of  ordinary  height,  such 
as  usually  come  into  a  country  view,  the  swing-back  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and,  indeed,  is  better  out  of  the  way.  There 
are  two  or  three  ways  of  attaching  the  swing- back,  depend- 
ing chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  camera,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  purchaser  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  rigidity  to  portability. 
The  expense  will  be  about  the  same  whichever  method  is 
adoptea. 

Nearly  all  camera-fronts  are  made  to  rise  and  fall,  so  as 
to  bring  more  or  less  of  the  foregroand  or  sky  into  the  pic- 
ture without  tilting  the  camera.  The  lehs  flange  is  screwed 
to  the  rising  front,  and  if  you  possess  two  or  three  lenses, 
a  front  is  ordinarily  required  for  each  lens  ;  but  there  is  an 
improved  form  in  which  a  small  panel  takes  in  and  out  of 
the  sliding  front,  and  to  this  panel  the  lens  flange  is 
screwed,  a  panel  being  required  for  each  len?.  A  neater 
plan  is  to  have  the  sliding  front  fitted  with  the  flange  of 
your  largest  lens,  and  to  have  brass  adapters  to  take  the 
smaller  lenses.  An  objection  to  this  is  that  if  you  pur- 
chase a  new  lens,  the  adapters  require  alteration.  The 
camera  should  be  provided  with  a  strap-handle  to  carry  it 
by,  and  for  raising  it  out  ot  its  box  or  leather  case.  For 
some  reason  this  is  rarely  added  by  makers  of  cameras. 
Another  useful  adjunct  to  the  camera  is  a  small  spirit  level ; 
it  may  be  let  into  the  base-board  behind.  A  small  dial 
indicator  to  show  which  plates  have  been  exposed,  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  camera,  would  be  valuable,  and  an 
arrangement  for  telling  when  the  centre  object  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  will  be  found  very  useful.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  small  piece  of  brass  plate  with  a  V'B^<^P<^ 
notch  cut  on  the  upper  edge.  This  is  screwed  on  the  back 
frame  of  the  camera,  and  a  small  pin  is  fixed  on  the  front, 
both  being  in  the  centre,  and  resembling  the  fore-sight  and 
back-sight  of  a  rifle ;  the  contrivance  is  specially  useful  in 
photographing  animals  or  moving  objects,  as  it  enables  you 
to  see  at  the  last  moment  that  the  object  is  properly  centred, 
and  to  adjust  the  camera,  if  necessary,  without  recourse  to 
the  focussing-screen. 

The  focal  length  of  the  camera,  or  the  distance  from  the 
lens  to  the  focussing  screen,  requires  attention.  Ordinarily 
the  amateur  will  be  contented  to  use  the  lens  which  is  made 
to  cover  the  sized  plate  he  has  selected  to  use.  Iii  this  case 
he  will  find  the  camera  as  usually  madeis  sufficiently  long, 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  given  subject  can  often 
be  taken  to  greater  advantage  when  a  longer  focus  lens  Is 
employed  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  plate.  The  effect  of 
thus  using  a  large  lens  to  cover  a  small  plate  is  that  a 
smaller  angle  of  view  is  included ;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
plaoe  of  having  a  large  amount  of  view  on  a  small  scale,  we 
get  a  small  amount  of  view  on  a  large  scale.  The  same 
object  may  sometimes  be  gained  by  placing  the  camera 
nearer  the  subject,  but  very  often  in  landscape  work  this  is 
impracticable,  besides  having  other  objections.  If  it  is 
intended  to  use  extra  long  focna  lenses,  the  camera-maker 
should  be  informed,  that  he  may  construot  the  oameni 
apoordingly. 
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THE  ITINERANT  PAINTER. 

BY  II.  P.  ROBINSON. 

When  a  well-ejtablisbed  photographer  takes  a  portrait,  he 
looks  for  his  profit,  DOt  only  to  thd  sum  he  receives  for 
the  ^rat  order  for  copies,  bat  to  the  cootiD^eDt  potential!* 
ties  which  may  arise  from  the  possession  of  the  negatives, 
and  to  that  end  he  goes  to  a  great  deal  of  (rouble  and  ex- 
pense in  catalogaing  and  storing  them.  Of  coarse  the 
great  proportion  of  these  negatives  are  never  wanted  again, 
and  are  an  incnmbrance ;  bat  sU  professional  photographers 
know  that  there  is  so  good  a  demand  for  copies  from  old 
negatives,  that  they  find  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  all 
they  take,  and  to  print  prommently  on  the  back  of  their 
cards,  **  All  negatives  are  preserved.  Copies  or  enlarge- 
ments of  this  portrait  can  always  be  had."  .  Talking  on 
this  subject  the  other  day  to  a  photographer,  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  beantifally-fiaiahed  enlargement,  *'  Here  is 
an  instance.  One  day,  some  years  ago,  a  shabby  old 
gentleman  came  into  the  reception-room,  and  said  he 
wanted  his  portrait  taken.  He  was  shown  specimens,  bat 
he  said  they  were  all  too  dear ;  hecoaldonly  afford  half-a- 
gaioea,  and  if  I  liked  to  do  it  for  that  sum,  he  sbonld  be 
glad  to  have  it  done.  I  liked  the  appearance  of  the  old 
man,  who  looked  poor  but  respectabl*^,  so  as  a  kind  of 
charity  I  took  a  negative  of  him.  I  w^s  so  pleased  with 
him,  that  I  offered  to  send  him  a  dozen  copies  withoat 
charge,  but  he  would  not  accept  this  offer,  saying  he  had 
to  drive  a  bargain  sometimes,  oat  he  could  pay  his  way, 
and  paid  his  half-guinea.  I  found  afterwards  I  had  enter- 
tained an  Angel— a  busineiis  Angel — unaware},  for  I  have 
done  nearly  ;£300  from  th  it  negative  since.  •  The  fine  old 
gentleman  died  soon  afterwards,  and  then  I  found  he  wa^ 
a  famous  manufacturer,  and  that  the  portrait  [  had  taken 
had  a  psculiar  expression  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  that 
had  never  been  got  before  in  any  portrait  he  had  had 
taken,  and  the  orders  for  enlargements  poured  in,  and  still 
continue."  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
valae  of  a  kept  negative ;  but  **  back  orders,*^  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  so  constant  that  many  photo- 
graphers who  keep  careful  statistics  of  their  business  can 
tell  to  a  few  pounds  how  much  their  old  negatives  will 
bring  in  every  year.  Then  they  constitute  one  of  the 
bases  on  which  businesses  are  valued— in  short,  they  are 
property. 

It  is  a  constant  complaiot  of  photograph 3rs  that  they  are 
always  open  to,  or  sumfring  from,  the  attacks  of  those  who 
want  to  rob  them  of  this  property.  There  is  a  class  c*f 
people  who  misu-e  the  great  name  of  artist — as,  indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  s^me  photographers  do,  by  applying  it 
to  themselves—who  go  round  the  country,  and  by  m^ans 
of  introduction  or  impudeboe,  obtain  ord  ra  for  p  )rtraits, 
usually  enlargements  painted  from  photographs.  As  they 
never  take  an  original  portrait  themselves,  they  require 
the  negative,  and  use  every  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  obtain  it, 
and  are  usually  successful.  The  method  of  proceeding  is 
something  like  this.  The  father  of  a  family  has  been  dead 
a  short  time,  the  itinerant  hears  of  this,  and  before  she  has 
had  time  to  apply  to  a  photographer,  gets  an  introduction 
to  the  widow.  A  great  part  of  his  success  in  hi^  business 
depends  on  fluent  and  persuasive  speaking,  and  the  lady  is 
soon  induced  to  order  a  portrait  of  her  late  husbind.  And 
some  of  the  *'  tramps  "  ar<f  so  pressing  and  plausible  that 
they  compel  orders  against  the  will,  or  certainly 
against  the  calmer  reason,  of  their  victims.  When  the 
order  is  booked,  they  ask  to  see  a  portrait  of  the  husband, 
a*id  take  down  the  name  of  the  photographer.  They 
usually  get  the  widow  to  write  for  the  loan  of  the  negative, 
taking  ^reat  care  to  explain  that  no  injury  shall  happen  to 
it,  and  that  he  is  sore  the  photographer  will  be  delighted  to 
lend  it  to  a  brother  artis^  especially  as  it  is  of  no  further  use 
to  himself.  Perhaps  the  photographer  reluctantly  consents, 
seeing  no  way  out  of  it,  or  he  more  properly  and  wisely 
refosesto  lend  the  negative.  Jn  this  ease  the  itinerant  brings 
more  pressure  to  bear,  showing  to  his  patron  how  selfiih 


and  inconsiderate  the  photographer  is  in  preventing  her 
having  a  splendid  portrait  of  her  husband  now  there  is 
such  a  fine  opportunity.  The  result  is  that  the  unfortunate 
photogtapher  is  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma:  if  he 
consent  to  lend,  the  negative,  he  loses  the  benefits  for 
which  he  has  speculatively  kept  it  for  years ;  and  if  he  re- 
fuse, he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  an  old  and  good  customer. 

There  are  grades,  even  in  this  low  class  of  art.  There  is 
the  *^  perfect  gentleman  '*— of  that  class  of  gentlemen  who 
are  never  seen  without  their  gloves^  who  selects  a  suitable 
town  and  takes  a  good  house  or  grand  apartments,  and 
works  all  the  country  round.  This  is  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  profession  who  occasionally  gets  as  much  as  £100 
for  a  picture.  This  practitioner  can  afford,  and  often  does 
pay,  the  photographer  for  the  use  of  a  negative,  but  he 
oftener  induces  him  to  join  him  in  risky  practices  that  are 
certain  to  bring  him  in'o  disrepute  with  his  patrons.  For 
instance,  amongst  the  photographer*s  specimens  he  will  see 
a  fine-looking  man  or  a  beautiful  worn  in,  and,  first  asoef- 
taining  if  the  game  is  worth  the  candle -*-that  is,  if  their  pro- 

ewed  victim  is  rich  and  amiable,  or  able  to  pay  and  timid, 
e  then  paints  his  picture,  sends  it  to  the  victim  beautifully 
framed,  explaining  as  his  reason  for  piinting  it  that  the 
head  was  so  fine  that  he  really  could  not  helo  trying  to  do 
it  justice,  and  he  thinks  he  has  succeeded.  No  mention  of 
price  is  made  in  this  first  experiment.  He  probably  gets 
it  back  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  a  civil  word  or  two 
about  it  being  very  well  done,  &c  Then  begins  a  series 
of  puttings  on  tiie  screw,  ronning  sometimes  at  the  last  to 
the  most  anscrupulous  proceedings,  until  the  victim  suc- 
cumbs—and pays.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of 
orders  these  men  will  get,  until  at  last  they  make  the  town 
too  hot  to  hold  them,  and  move  on  to  another. 

These  itinerant  painters  are  not  all  of  the  male  persua- 
sion ;  a  good  many  are  ladies,  ranging  from  the  old  minia- 
ture painter — the  Miss  Le  Creevey^a  are  not  yet  extioist — 
down  through  students  who  have  failed  in  original  art,  to 
the  merest  tmters.  I  hear  of  them  from  all  quarters,  and 
am  often  requested  to  give  advice  as  to  what  is  the  bat 
manner  of  treating  them.  This  is  very  difficult  to  give ; 
different  circumstances  require  different  treatment,  but  in 
most  cases  the  best  policy  would  be  to  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  poachers.  It  should  be  easy  to  ex* 
plain  to  a  client  that  a  photographer  ouffht  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and  care,  that 
ne  could  scarcely  afford  to  warehouse  negatives  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and,  above  all — and  he  must  show  this 
—that  he  can  produce  as  good  a  picture  as  the  itinerant  at 
the  same  price. 

Whether  one  photographer  should  occasionally  lend  a 
negative  to  anotner  is  quite  a  different  question.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  are  many  occasions  when  they 
should  oblige  one  another--it  may  be  for  their  reciprocal 
advantage;  but  I  can  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  encourag- 
ing those  who  prowl  about  the  country  trying  to  get  work 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  legitimately  belongs. 


VOGEL'S  METHOD  OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGBAPHr. 

Sir,— Under  this  title  I  find,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  June  27,  p.  151,  the  following 
remarks  : — 

Vofferf  Method  of  Colour^  Fkotographt/. ^In  our  last  issue  we 
gave  extracts  of  Dr.  Vogers^experiments  in  rendering  different 
colours  in  their  proper  gradktianS,  and  it  seems  that  this  was 
broaght  about  by  uaiog  eosine,  or  some  dye  very  similar  to  it, 
with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  In  1876  the  Editor  of  this 
joamal  mtide  a  communication  to  the  Photoobaphio  Nrws,  in 
which  the  following  experiment  waa  described : — "  An  emuliion 
of  eosine  with  excess  of  silver  it  was  endeavoured  to  form  in  the 
onUnary  way,  a  calculation  having  been  made,  which  subsequently 
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was  oomoted  by  experiment  as  to  the  amount  of  ailrer  neceaaary. 
The  addition  of  sQver  nitrate  to  the  eoaine  showed  that  a  com- 
bination had  taken  pkce,  for  fluoreacence  was  annihilated,  and  a 
crimson  colour  resulted.  An  emulsion  at  first  formed,  but 
finally  nearly  totally  disrolvdd  in  the  solvents  of  the  collodion  ; 
but  after  coating  a  plate  with  it  and  drying  it,  no  ctystallization 
was  apparent^  and  on  exposing  it  a  feeble  image  was  obtained. 
....  A  plate  coated  with  emulsion  and  this  *  coUodio-eosine  ' 
aud  sQver  gave  a  picture  of  the  spectrum  extending  from  the 
blue  to  a  lUie  below  A.  We  may  state  that  tiie  intensest  part 
was  in  the  green."  On  January  9th,  1878,  Dr.  Robert  Amory 
presented  to  the  American  Academy  a  '*  Memoir  on  the  Theory 
of  Absorption-bands  in  the  Spectrum,  and  its  bearing  in  Photo- 
graphy and  Chemistry."  After  alluding  to  the  above  quoted 
paragraph.  Dr.  Amory  goes  on  to  show  that  he  obtained  a  picture 
on  pure  eoside  of  silver,  in  which  the  action  of  the  spectrum  was 
united  to  a  part  of  the  spectrum  from  below  D  f the  orange)  to 
above  F  in  ue  blue-green.  A  short  time  after  tnat  Dr.  Amory 
forwarded  to  us  a  plato  showing  this,  in  which  he  had  used  a 
i^ratiog  spectrum,  and  where  the  local  sensitiveness  of  the 
"  eoflide  of  silver  "  had  enabled  him  to  photograph  with  the  third 
order  between  the  above  indicated  limits,  without  any  impression 
being  made  by  the  blue  rays.  Here,  then,  was  a  siJt  which,  if 
judiaously  mixed  with  ordinary  sensitive  salts,  Dr.  Amory 
showed  was  capable  of  producing  the  effect  which  Dr.  Vogel  has 
done.  Later  still,  and  only  some  two  years  ago,  Professor  Row- 
land stained  his  bath  collodion  films  with  cosine  to  photogranh 
tiie  same  region,  and  we  have  l^  us  exquisite  examples  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  orange-green  region  executed  by  this  method. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Editor  demonstrated  at  the  Royal 
Institution  that  tiie  yellow  of  a  colour  chart  could  be  made  as 
photographically  intense  as  the  blue,  and  indeed  more  intense, 
W  using  cyanine  blue.  This  was  shown  in  reference  to  Dr. 
Yogers  experimente  made  in  1 874.  Thus  we  see  that  though  Dr. 
Vogel  may  have  woiked  out  the  process  further  than  others,  yet 
as  regards  cosine  he  is  not  in  advance  of  other  experimenters. 
Dr.  Amory  perhaps  can  claim  the  highest  credit  in  tlus  particular 
branch  of  the  research,  though  to  Dr.  Vogel  undoubtedly,  in 
1874,  belongs  the  credit  of  having;  first  called  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  dyes  in  general.  We  have  thought  it  right  to  give 
this  slight  historical  sketoh. 

I  beg  to  say,  with  respect  to  this  note,  that  I  have 
neyer  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  who  has  worked  with 
eoslne;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  mentioned  the  earlier 
trials  with  this  substance  made  by  other  investigators, 
especially  Waterhouse,  who  was  the  first  who  worked  with 
eoaiDe.  If  I  have  not  mentioned  the  investigations  of 
Abney  and  Amory,  regarding  eoside  of  silver,  the  reason 
is  that  I  did  not  know  them.         * 

I  Bffree  now  the  eoside  of  silver  was  known  before  me, 
but  I  mention  that  my  intention  was  not  the  study  of 
eoside  of  silver  per  se,  or  only  ito  behaviour  in  the  snn 
spectraro.  I  made  experimente  with  wet  and  dry  collodion 
plates,  dyed  with  eoaine,  and  also  with  dry  gelatine  plates, 
and  I  observed  that  in  the  wet  collodion  process  eosine 
gaye  the  best  results.  It  has  the  highest  sensitiveness 
for  yellow  and  green  rays  (Photographic  News,  May  23, 
page  325),  and  I  asked,  ««  But  why  is  this?  *"  (ibid)  This 
.  question  I  have  answered  by  my  researches,  and  I  pointed 
oat  that  the  formation  of  eoside  of  silver  is  the  reason 
why  eosine  works  better  in  wet  plates  than  in  dry  ones. 

Nobody  before  me  has  answered  the  above-mentioned 
qaestion  in  the  way  I  did.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
shown  the  importance  of  such  dyes  (for  photographing 
coloured  rays)  as  give  silver  compounds  like  the  eoside. 
-  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  are  other  derivates  of 
eosine— t.  e.,  oyanosin  (the  methylated  eosine) — whose 
absorption  bands  are  situated  more  towards  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  and  which  are,  therefore,  more  favourable 
for  taking  red  colours  than  the  ordinary  eosine. 

Captein  Abney  says  in  the  above  notice  that  he  has 
demonstrated  in  March  of  th!B  year,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, '*  that  the  yellow  of  a  colour  chart  coold  be  made  as 
Shotographically  intense  as  the  blue,  and,  indeed,  more 
itonse,  by  uung  cyanine  blue."  I  highly  esteem  the 
works  of  such  an  eminent  investigator  as  Captein  Abney, 


In  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography, 
the  first  resnlte  of  my  practical  process  for  taking  colours 
in  the  right  proportion  of  their  brightness  {PhotograpMsche 
MiUheilungert,  xxl.,  p.  6),  the  action  of  the  yellow  being 
far  more  intense  than  the  blae,  a  process  rewarded  with 
the  prize  of  honour  by  the  Society,  and  worked  out  now 
practically  in  Grermau  studios  tor  reproduction. 

H.  W.  Vogel,  Ph.  Dr. 


STRIPPING    GELATINE   FILMS   BY   MEANS  OF 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID. 

SiB,— The  method  of  stripping  a  gelatine  film  described 
on  the  25th  inst  seems  complicated.  I  do  it  in  a  much 
simpler  manner. 

lake  a  developing  tra^  larger  than  the  negative  to  be 
stripped,  pour  in  sufficient  water  to  cover,  and,  for  a 
whola-plate,  drop  in  eight  or  ten  drops  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
(the  exact  quantity  cannot  be  given,  as  the  strength  of 
the  acid  is  constantly  diminishing,  though  kept  in  a  gutta- 
percha bottle),  place  the  negative  in  the  acidulated  water, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  film  will  frill  all  round  Uie 
edges  and  gradually  leave  the  glass.  If  the  operation  is 
slow,  add  two  or  three  more  drops  of  acid,  and  gently  rock. 

When  the  film  is  loose,  hold  it  at  one  end  and  pour  off 
the  acid  water,  and  wash  by  repeated  changes  of  water ; 
this  lengthens  the  film  wonderfully,  but  if  the  last  washing 
Lb  done  with  equal  parte  of  methylated  spirite  and  water, 
it  will  return  to  its  original  size.  This  may  be  varied  con- 
siderably by  using  more  or  less  spirit  But  on  no  account 
should  undiluted  spirit  be  used,  as  it  makes  the  film  coil 
out  of  all  control. 

Clean  a  plato  with  nitric  acid — larger  than  the  stripped 
film— dust  with  French  chalk,  polish  with  a  dry  cloth,  and 
with  a  wet  one  wipe  a  quarter  of  an  inch  all  round,  coat 
with  plain  collodion,  and  when  set,  or  even  quite  dry, 
introduce  under  the  film.  Adjust  the  film,  and  with  a 
little  care  there  will  be  no  bubbles.  Allow  the  film  to 
dry,  and  coat  with  plain  collodion.  When  this  n  dry,  ran 
a  sharp  penknife  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  edge  of 
plate,  and  you  have  the  gelatine  film  between  two  collodion 
tilms,  impervious  to  moisture,  quite  flat,  and  may  be 
printed  from  either  side.  The  acid  is  so  dilute  that  any 
developing  tray  may  be  used.  Ceramic. 


THE  LAW  OF  IMPLIED  GUARANTEE. 

Sir, — In  yonr  paper  of  the  25th  inst.,  the  case  of  Turner 
V.  Ermen  is  referred  to,  and  the  plaintiff  is  said  to  hare 
gained  bis  case  because  "a  trace  of  fatty  matter,  well 
known  to  be  injurious  to  rubber,*'  was  contained  in  the 
thread  supplied  by  the  defendants.  This  is  not  correct. 
The  stetement  of  case  settled  by  the  Arbitrator  says  on 
this  point:— '^  Upon  experiments  being  made  during  the 
hearing  of  the  case,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  injury 
was  caused  solely  by  the  chemical  action  of  certain  in- 
grediento  used' in  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  sizing,  bat 
it  was  not  a  previously  known  fact  that  the  said  ingredients, 
either  alone  or  in  combination,  would  produce  such  diemi- 
cal  action.*'  The  decision  of  the  court  (Justices  Field 
and  Watkin  Williams)  was  for  the  plaintiff.  An  appeal 
was  strongly  urged  upon  defendanto  by  their  counsel,  but 
the  matter  was  settled  by  compromise.  We  do  not  think 
the  case  is  one  which  f  uniishes  a  trustwortb  v  precedent — 
Yours  faithfully,  Erues  and  Robt, 


"^xamViMQ^  oi  Sotutm. 


South  London  Photooraphio  Societt. 


Thb  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  Hampstead 

Heath  on  Saturday  last,  the  26th  inat. ;  the  tea  at  the  "  Boll  acd 

_  .  .,    Bush,"  which  followed  a  pleasant  ramble  on  the  Heath,  being  the 

but  X  beg  to  remark  that  I  showed  on  the  21st  of  March,  |  main  feature  of  the  gathering.    Mr.  Wf  Ackland  occupied  tlie 
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seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  W.  Brooks  took  the 
yice-ohair. 

The  loas  sustained  by  the  Society  by  the  death  of  the  Ber. 
F.  F.  Statham  was  referred  to  by  the  chairman,  who  also  made 
some  remarks  regarding  the  agreeable  and  non-formal  character 
of  the  outdoor  gatherings —not  very  photographic  it  is  true,  as  a 
camera  is  but  rarely  seen — the  members  of  the  Society  being 
glad  to  cast  away  the  remembrance  of  the  studio  and  dark-room, 
and  spend  a  few  hours  in  genial  conversation. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  gathering  broke  up,  but  the 
hea? y  rain  which  had  set  in  served  rather  to  mar  the  prcspects 
of  a  pleasant  journey  home,  especially  for  some  members  who 
had  a  ten  or  twelve-mile  tricycle  ride  before  them. 


L0K009  AND  Pboyinoial  Photoobafhic  Associatiov. 

A  MBBTixo  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
ultimo,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Harb.  . 

Mr.  A.  GowAN  showed  a  method  of  cutting  drcles  in  ebonite, 
vulcanised  fibie,  and  similar  hard  substances,  wherein  he  em- 
ployed a  pair  of  fixed  compasses,  bent  about  two  inches  from  the 
points  to  form  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  one  point  forged  to  a  graver 
edge  formed  the  cutting  tool,  and  either  the  compass  or  work 
oould  be  moved  as  required.  Circles  ranging  from  hulf -an-inch 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter  might  be  easily  cut  in  this  manner. 

The  Chaibman  considered  the  edges  much  cleaner  than  those 
produced  by  Mr.  Ayres  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Stabmes  exhibited  his  camera  and  changing-box 
combined,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  431  of 
the  volume  for  18S2.  He  also  showed  strips  of  ziuo  grooving 
suitable  for  metal  plate-boxes,  made  by  passing  strips  of  zinc 
between  cog-wheels. 

The  Seobbtabt  had  recommended  the  use  of  cog-wheels  for 
thai  purpose  some  time  ago ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  wheels 
having  deeply-cut  cogs. 

A  communication  was  read  enquiring  the  best  mode  of  parch- 
mentizing  paper. 

Mr.  SuTroN  said  a  very  good  paper  was  imported  from  Japan, 
in  thicknesses  varying  from  thin  tissue  to  that  of  cardboard  ;  he 
believed  it  was  made  from  mulberry  leaves,  and  would  obtain 
examples  in  time  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chaibkan  remarked  that  the  querist  was  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  best  method  of  puchmentizing  paper.  Had  any 
one  tried  the  proportions  of  acid  and  water  that  Mr.  Ashman 
recommended  on  the  last  occasion  ? 

Mr.  J.  Babkbr  said  the  strength  of  the  paper  had  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  he  had  recently  made  some,  usibg  equal  parte  of  acid 
and  water,  immersing  ten  minutes,  and  washing  verv  thoroughly. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wblukoton  showed  how  a  weak  solution  of 
ferrioyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo  will  clear  away  green  fog 
when  the  solutions  are  too  weak  to  reduce  the  density  of  the 
image.  In  the  example  shown,  portions  of  a  green  fogged  and 
under-exposed  negative  were  cleared  in  a  most  perfect  manner. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  had  noticed,  when  using  the  solutions 
stronger  for  reducing  purposes,  that  any  green  fog  was  quickly 
ehanged  to  grey. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  mentioned  that  some  new  dark  slides  just  made 
with  leather  hinges  had  hopelessly  fogged  a  lot  of  his  plates. 
After  ooating  the  leather  with  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol,  and 
exposing  them  to  sun-light  for  a  few  days,  the  evil  ceased. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  Mr.  Cobb's  was  not  the  only  case  ;  he  was 
shown  a  plate  with  an  insensitive  band  two  inches  broad,  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  American -cloth. 

The  Chaibman  considered  it  very  important,  seeing  that  mopt 
oimera-makers  employ  leather  hinges.  He  should  be  more  in- 
dioed  to  blame  the  composition  used  in  attaching  the  leather 
to  the  wood. 

Mr.  Cowan  referred  to  an  experience  of  their  late  member, 
Mr.  C.  6.  Collins,  who  observed  an  effect  on  plates  when  the 
interior  of  the  slide  was  painted  with  an  oily  medium,  but  not 
with  vegetable  black  and  spirit  varni«h. 

Mr.  Babkbb  agreed  with  the  Chairman  ;  he  doubted  whether 
leather  would  cause  markings ;  it  might  be  light  entering  the 
camera  or  slide. 

Mr.  RiEMANN  enquired  if  sulphite  of  soda  had  been  found 
to  develop  an  image  without  the  addition  of  another  alkali. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Debenbaic  rematked  that  most  samples  of  sulphite 
of  aoda  contiin  carbonate,  wbich  U  sufficiently  alkaline  to  set 
up  developing  action. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  thought  it  was  stated  in  the  article  just  quoted 
that  neutral  as  well  as  ordinary  commercial  sulphite  of  soda  was 


used,  whereas  the  same  amount  of  alkali  as  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary sample  gave  fog. 

Mr.  Babker  looked  upon  it  as  another  illustration  of  of  a  ire- 
tarder  being  also  a  developer.  Either  tannin  or  coffee  would 
develop  a  gelatine  plate,  provided  sufficient  exposure  be  given. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Cbobbt  was  read,  stating  that  he  had 
arranged  to  publish  his  formula  for  producing  gelatino-chloride 
opals  shortly  in  the  Photoobaphio  News,  therefore  could  not 
comply  with  the  Secretary's  request. 

Much  interest  seemed  to  be  shown  in  this  class  of  picture, 
several  members  signifying  their  intention  to  try  to  obtam  a 
plate  which  will  keep  well. 

Mr.  Ashman  showed  an*  opal  of  rich  purple  brown  tone  made 
according  to  the  formula  given  last  week,  except  that  he'  boiled 
ten  minutes,  employing  a  high  temperature  for  mixing  and 
digesting ;  he  also  pased  round  an  opal  somewhat  bluer  in  tone, 
which  had  hetax  produced  by  Mr.  Offord  some  time  ago,  who  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  colour  he  desired. 


f  irlh  in  fj^e  Stubia^ 


Thb  Intebnational  Exhibition  at  the  Cbtstal  Palaob.^ 
Dist  week  we  announced  the  award  of  a  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  H6ratio  Nelson  King  for  his  photograpfaa  in  the  fine  art 
section  of  the  Kzhibition,  and  we  pomted  out  that  the  award  was 
the  only  one  made  in  this  section  for  photography,  the  judges  in 
this  case  being  artists  of  well-known  repute.  Some  photographic 
exhibits  were  displayed  (for  what  reason  we  cannot  teill)  in 
Section  IV.,  and  these  pictures  jrere  Adjudicated  on  by  the 
gentlemen  charged  to  report  on  educational  works  and  appa- 
ratus, printing,  stationery,  book^ binding,  painting  and  drawing 
materials,  &c.,  while  the  .fine  art  section  had,  as  before  m9ntioqed, 
its  special  jury  of  artists.  The  collection  oif  photographs  in 
Section  iV.  is,  however,  a  very  small  one,  and  the  exhibits  are  so 
scattered  about  the  bailding  as  to  be  difficult  to  find ;  but  some 
good  work  is  shown,  and  the  report  of  the  jury  shows  that 
Messrs.  Bandaux  and  Son,  of  Jersey,  are  awarded  a  gold  medal 
'*  for  artistic  and  technical  excellence  of  photographs  printed  in 
carbon,"  and  the  frames  exhibited  contain  numerous  and  meritori- 
ous examples  of  portraiture  and  of  carbon  transparencies. 
Mr.  Bobt.'Faulkner  has  a  silver  medal  for  "  children's  portraits  " ; 
and  M.  Eugene  Pirou,  of  Pans,  is  similarly  honouted.  We 
noticed  that  M.  Pirou's  photographs  were,  perhaps,  a  little  **  re- 
touched," but  the  lighting  is  excellent,  the  pose  artistic,  and  the 
expression  charactenzed  by  a  happy  and  natural  ease.  An  award 
of  a  silver  medal  has  also  been  made  to  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands 
**  for  excellence  of  workmanship  and  ingenuity  of  construction  of 
photographic  cameras  and  apparatus.*'  It  is  to  be  reeretted  that 
all  the  photographs  were  not  placed  together  in  ue  fine  art 
section. 

A  ViTBXous  CoATiNO  OB  Enambl  FOB  MEDAL8.^The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  form  a  good  enamel  for  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or 
stMl,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  will  not  crack  onbeing  subjected 
to  moderate  changes  of  temperature.  When  an  opaque  enamel  is 
required,  let  us  suppose  as  a  basis  for  vitrified  photographs, 
about  8  parts  of  oxide  of  tin  should  be  added.  Take  about  126 
parts  (by  weight)  of  ordinary  fiint  glass  fragments,  20  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  12  parts  of  boracic  acid,  and  melt.  Pour 
the  fused  mass  out  on  some  cold  surface,  as  of  stone  or  metal,  and 
pulverise  when  cooled  off.  Make  a  mixture  of  this  powder 
with  silicate  of  soda  of  60°  B.  With  this  coat  the  metal  to  be 
glazed,  and  heat  in  a  muffle  or  other  furnace  until  it  is  fused. 

The  Stbbeoscope. — Professor  Himes,  of  Dickenson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  has  published  a  handbook  of  the  stereo- 
scope, in  which  he  gives  much  useful  information.  It  seems 
strange  that  an  instrument  once  so  popular  is  now  so  little 
used.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  making  of  stereo- 
scopic sUdee  is  hardly  a  branch  of  photographic  industry  at  the 
present  time.  The  notes  on  the  selection  of  a  stereoscope  are 
worth  reproducing.  Since  the  lenses,  as  a  rule,  in  the  instru- 
ments exposed  for  sale  are  not  adjustable  in  ahorizontat direction, 
and  have  consequently  in  case  of  each  instrument  a  fixed  deflect- 
ing power,  it  is  well  to  see  that  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
such  that  they  will  cause  the  pictures  of  the  average  sized  stereo- 
graph to  unite  readily  for  the  person  who  is  mainly  to  employ  it, 
or  for  persons  whose  eyes  are  the  average  aistance  apart,  otherwise 
the  lenses,  if  too  near,  will  not  cause  the  picture  to  overlap^  or  if 
too  far  apart  will  cause  them  to  overlap  too  much— ia  either  ease 
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the  work  left  for  the  ^ee  to  do  has  a  tendencj  to  cause  fatigue. 
....  This  may  be  most  readily  aaoertatned  by  simply  draw- 
ing two  vertical  Imes,  about  i  inch  long  3f  inches  from  each 
oiSker,  on  a  card  (the  back  of  a  stereograph  will  answer),  and 
placing  it  in  the  stereoscope,  and  obserring  how  readily,  or  how 
nearW,  the  lines  are  snperposed  at  first  glance.  If  a  series  of 
such  Ihies,  different  distances  apart,  are  dnwn  on  different  cards, 
and  placed  in  the  instrument  one  after  another,  and  looked  at  for 
an  instant,  the  separation  of  the  pictures  for  which  that  instru- 
ment is  best  adapted  will  soon  be  recognised. 

Fatal  Fibs  at  a  Photographbb's.— About  half -past  eleyen 
on  Frida^r  night,  the  25th  ult.,  a  fire  broke  out  at  78,  High  Road, 
Lee,  a  hur-dresser's,  with  a  studio  attached.  The  whole  of  the 
premises,  consisting  of  the  studio,  shop,  and  seven  rooms,  were 
oovered  by  the  fire,  and  were  in  the  end  totally  gutted.  Two 
men  were  sleeping  on  the  premices,  and  one  of  them,  Bichard 
Lensley,  jumped  from  tiie  second  floor  to  the  ground,  but 
escaped  uninjured.  The  fire  gained  so  rapidly  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  the  other  man,  an  Italian  named  f^randsco,  whose 
charred  remains  were  found  at  three  o'clock  by  Engineer 
Bradley.  Very  extensive  damage  was  occasioned  at  the  adjoin- 
ing shops,  Nos.  80  and  76,  by  the  same  fire. 

Photoorafhic  Club.— At  the  next  meeting,  on  August  6th, 
the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  **  Effect  of  Colour-media  on  Silver 
Prints,''  wfll  take  place.  On  Bank  Holiday,  an  outing  has  been 
arranged  to  Watford,  meeting  at  Watford  SUtion  at  10.47 ; 
train  leaves  Eoston  at  10.10  ;  afterwards  meeting  at  the  Essex 
Arms. 


f  0  ^oxn^i^onluimh. 


*^*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  r«(]ected  commnnications. 

J.  Pbmninoton.— A  very  good  way  of  lacking  your  exposed  plates 
is  to  tie  them  in  bundles,  the  fllns  bemg  face  to  face  wiith  a  card- 
board rim  between  each  pair ;  the  outside  of  the  rims  should  be 
of  the  exact  size  of  the  plates,  and  a  width  of  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  is  enough.  Of  course  sufficient  opaque  paper  must  be 
used  to  protect  the  plates  from  light,  and  the  old  wrappings  will 
come  in  for  this  purpose.  An  external  covering  of  tin  or  lead  foil 
is  nseAil  as  a  protection  against  damp  or  sea-air. 

J.  H.  P.— 1.  We  are  pleased  with  the  group,  and  think,  if  you 
continue  to  work  hard,  yon  will  produce  some  very  fine  pictures. 
The  only  fault  we  can  find  is  that  the  figures  are  arranged  a 
little  too  rnimetrically,  and  without  any  balancing  object.  Try 
again  with  the  same  models,  and  send  us  the  result.  2.  We 
woidd  anggest  «  The  Story  Teller  "  asa  title,  and  think  it  would 
be  well  to  register  it ;  but  until  you  get  a  series  of  studies,  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  money  by  them. 

Ejculsiok. — 1.  We  rather  doubt  whether  it  will  give  No.  25 ;  in- 
deed, we  hardly  think  it  will,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
older  method  referred  to  is  better,  and  will  give  a  more  sensitive 
invduct.  No  iodide  is  used  in  the  more  recent  method.  2.  We 
take  it  that  if  it  is  nearl}^  neutral — that  is  to  say,  either  very 
fainUy  olkaHnej  or  vefy'/amtly  aeid^ihB  oonditlons  are  flalfilled ; 
out  we  should  prefer  acidity  of  the  two.  About  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  (^latino.  3.  The  gentleman  referred  to  is 
mistaken,  if  we  may  judge  by  th^  results  of  our  own  experiments. 
4.  It  should  be  added  just  before  the  final  filtration  of  the  emul- 
sion, and  a  temperature  of  120^  Fahrenheit,  and  not  too  hot  for 
keeping  it  while  the  work  of  coating  is  going  on. 

A.  A.  Cakpbxll  SwnrTON.— The  best  account  is  to  be  found  in 

Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 
J.  HoLXx.— Next  week. 

H.  Howabb. — 1.  We  should  recommend  rather  more  fclass,  as  it 
is  ocoasionally  useful,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  block  out  with  suita- 
ble blinds.  2.  As  regards  the  blocking  out  of  the  side*  light,  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  you  would  be  in  any  worse  position  than 
very  many  of  the  first-class  photograpbers ;  but  if  you  could 
manage  to  make  the  whole  building  a  conple  of  feet  higher  from 
the  ground  line,  there  should  be  no  fear  wnatever  as  to  the  result. 

LussAo  SxiTH. — ^We  quite  agree  with  jou  that  tin  dishes  are  often 
very  convenient  for  use  in  developing  dry  pistes,  but  it  seems  to 
ns  that  ebonite  is  to  be  preferred  on  the  whole. 

O.  B.— We  thinkyou can  obtain  it  from  Hopkin and  Williamn,  of 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Oardeo,  London;  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
more  convenient  for  you  to  prepare  it  yourself.  For  this  purpose 
dissolve  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  four 
ounces  of  hot  water,  and  add  a  warm  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monium until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place.  Collect  on  a 
filter,  wash,  and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat*  These  operations  must  be 
performed  in  the  dark  room. 


JosxPH  Taylor.— Soak  good  glue  in  water  till  ^uite  soft,  melt  it 
in  the  water  bath,  and  stir  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  methylated 
spirit  to  make  it  tolerably  fluid,  adding  a  little  more  water  if 
necessary. 

J,  H.  B«— We  cannot  tell  unless  you  describe  the  instrument,  aa 
we  believe  the  optician  named  is  still  manufacturing  excellent 
lenses.    A  rough  sectional  diagram  will  be  best. 

E.  M.  R. — Tou  had  better  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
of  the  advertised  "methods"  of  colouring  photographs,  unless 
you  wish  to  lose  money  and  time.  There  is  scarcely  any  market 
for  the  sale  of  such  coloured  photographs  as  you  refer  to.  We 
will  try  to  find  some  numbw  of  the  Fhotoobaphic  Nbwb  con- 
taining information  useful  to  you. 

Thomas  Stowbb.— 1.  We  should  prefer  to  use  a  mixture  of  starch 
paste  and  lamp-black,  as  the  preparation  you  mention  might  be 
expected  to  injure  the  films  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  eeped- 
allv  during  hot  weather.  2.  The  formula  generally  prescribes 
it  dry ;  but  you  need  not  dry  it  if  yon  bear  in  mind  that  the 
crystals  contain  about  60  per  cent  of  water. 
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R.   H.   Plaxank  [Aston,  Birmingham)— Photo,  of  Bight  Hon.  W.  ■ 
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THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  GELATINE  PLATES  AT  A 

HIGH  TEMPERATURE. 

Not  very  many  weeks  ago  we  recorded  Abney 'a  experiments, 
ID  which  he  demonstrated  that  a  gelati do- bromide  plate  is 
more  senBitive  to  light  when  warmed,  and  less  sensitive 
when  cooled  (pages  296  and  306),  ar.d  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  ob«ervations  of  Herr  V.  Schumann  in  the  same 
direction.  Sohnmann  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
matter  by  noticing  that  some  plates,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably heated  during  the  dryings  were  fogged  by  an  ez- 
pOsnre  to  the  dark  room  lantern^  which  was  insufficient  to 
produce  a  sensible  effect  on  normal  plates ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  found  that  the  films  of  those  gelatine  plates 
which  bad  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  dry- 
ing box  had  become  so  brittle  as  to  make  it  easier  to  cut 
them  with  the  diamond  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
plates.  At  the  time  Schumann  made  these  observations, 
he  was  not  aware  of  Abney's  prior  experiments. 

Herr  Schumann  next  proceeded  to  expose  corresponding 
plates— one  warm  and  the  other  cold — ^to  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  to  the  spectrum  of  burning  magnesium,  Stolae  s  potash 
developer  being  used,  and  he  found  Uiat  the  sensitiveness 
for  both  ends  of  the  solar  spectrum  was  very  notably  in- 
creased ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  magnesium  spectrum,  the 
gain  in  sensitiveness  was  most  notable  in  the  blue-green 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  ultra-violet.  The  delineation 
of  the  magnesium  lines  was  much  more  satisfactory  on  the 
wanned  plate:  and  the  experimenter  soys  that  he  has 
aeldom  taktn  tne  B  group  of  magnesium  lines  as  perfectly 
as  on  the  warmed  plate. 

Dnrinff  the  exposure  the  wanned  plate  was  sapported 
on  a  slightly  concaye  metal  block,  which  itself  was  kept 
warm  bj  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Under  these  oiroom- 
stanoes  the  oomers  were  somewhat  over-heated,  and  a 
partial  reduction  of  the  haloid  salt  was  noticeable,  show- 
ing that  heat  has  an  action  which  is  more  or  less  analogous 
with  that  of  light 

Subsequent  experiments  were  made  at  known  tempera- 
tures, and  it  was  found  that  a  plate  heated  for  ten  minutes 
to  a  temperature  of  130^  Centigrade  fogged  completely 
on  the  application  of  the  developer ;  but,  in  another  case, 
when  the  heat  onlj  reached  lOS^'  or  110^'  Oentigrade,  a 
plate  (exposed  hot)  gave  a  clear  and  unfogged  image  of 
the  spectrum,  the  gain  in  sensitiveness  being  very  notable. 
In  the  ease  of  similar  plates  which  had  been  heated  for 
five  minutes  to  110^  Gei^tigrade,  and  cooled  before  expo- 
sure, a  certain  gain  was  noticeable  as  regards  sensitive- 
ness, but  this  was  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  plate 
exposed  hot. 

Whether  there  will  be  anv  practical  gain  in  heating 
plates  to  a  temperature  somewhat  over  the  boiling  point  o( 
water  before  using  them  is  a  matter  which  piaolicai  exjperi 


ence  can  alone  determine ;  but  that  the  gelatine  film  will 
be  less  subject  to  deterioration  from  accidental  chemical 
action  if  thoroughly  dried,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  the 
above-described  experiments  indicate  that  it  is  rather  desir- 
able than  otherwise  to  increase  the  temperature  in  the  dry- 
ing-box before  removing  the  ptatfs.  Interesting  results 
may  he  expected  to  follow  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 


PHOTOGRAPHY    AT  THE   CITY   AND    GUILDS' 

EXAMINATION. 

Taking  the  results  of  the  whole  work  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education,  one  must  confess  that  they  have 
fallen  short  of  expectation  when  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  system  at  many  Folytechnical  Schools  in 
Germany ;  but  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a  new 
organization  to  work  as  smoothly  as  a  system  which  has 
grown  up  with  a  people,  and  has,  by  a  process  akin  to 
that  of  natural  selection,  become  adapted  to  the  spirit 
and  wants  of  the  community.  It  is,  however,  very  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  photographic  department  stands 
out  prominently  as  one  of  the  most  successful  branches 
of  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

Oaptain  Abney*s  report  on  the  examination  of  last  May 
is  now  in  our  hands,  and  the  following  extract  indicates 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  progress  mi^e  since  last  year. 
He  says : — 

^*  In  forwardiuif  the  results  of  the  last  examination  in  photo- 
graphy to  yon,  i  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  still  improving 
charaeter  of  the  answers  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  paners  of 
those  candidates  who  have  been  systematically  taught.  Nearly 
every  Honours  paper  sent  in  is  highly  creditable,  and  some  are 
excellent,  as  showing  au  extent  of  reading  and  practical  work 
which,  in  the  early  £iy8  of  these  examinations,  was  conspicuous 
(except  in  some  few  instances)  by  its  absence." 

We  find  that  61  candidates  entered  for  the  examination,* 
and  of  these  37  passed.  Of  the  passes,  ten  were  in  the 
Honours  grade,  and  twentj-seven  in  the  Ordinary  grade ; 
while  of  the  failures,  39  per  cent,  were  pupils  taught  by 
certified  teachers,  and  40  per  cent,  were  pupils  taught  in- 
dependently, or  who  qualified  themselves  by  private  study. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  as 
given  officially,  and  arranged  alphabetically,  although  we 
only  find  thirty-four  out  of  the  thirty-seven. 

Abbott,  George  Pearce,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Ashman,  WiUiam  Middleton,  honours  grade  (first  ckiss). 
Ay  ling,  Joseph  James,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Ballard,  Edmund  George,  (nrdiuary  grade  (second  class). 
Beeson,  Francis  Thomas,  ordinary  grade  (second  class),  and 
second  prize  of  £3,  and  bronze  medal. 

•  Fta  the  qaestions  Be«  psfe  94S, 
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Bowen,  Alfred  Walter,  honours  grade  (second  class). 
Cartwright,  John,  honours  grade  (second  class). 
Chambers,  Henry,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Coles,  William,  honours  grade  (first  class),  and  first  prize  of 

£6  and  silver  medal. 
Colls,  Walter  L.,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Coton,  Charles,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Davies,  George  F.,  honours  grade  (first  class),  also  second  prize 

of  £5  and  bronze  medaL 
Dixon,  Thomas  James,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Dugon,  Frank,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Gamble,  Charles  William,  ordinary  grade  (first  class). 
Gover,  Herbert  James,  honoars  giude  (second  class). 
Gray,  William  Edward,  ordinary  grade  (first  class),  and  first 

prize  of  £3  and  silver  medal. 
Hare,  Elizabeth  Lucy,  ordinary  grade  (first  class),  and  second 

prize  of  £2  and  bronze  medaL 
Hare,  Emily,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Hay  ward,  Wyatt,  ordinary  grade  (first  class). 
Ingle,  Herbert,  honours  grade  (first  clafs). 
Lowndes,  Alfred  Barry,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
I>ne8,  George,  honours  grade  (first  class). 
Nicholas,  WilUam,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Parsons,  Harry  S.,  ordinary  grade  (first  class). 
Porter,  William,  ordinary  gxade  (first  class),  and  fifth  prize  of 

bronze  medal. 
Rainey,  Herbert  Titus^  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Smith,  James  Johnson,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Spencer,  Ernest,  ordinary  grade  (first  class). 
Spurge,  James  Blewitt,  honours  grade  feecond  class). 
Velasco,  Frederick  A.,  ordinary  grade  (first  class) ;  also  fourth 

prize  of  £1  and  bronze  medal 
Watson,  George  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
White,  Harry  Ef.,  ordinary  grade  (second  class). 
Winks,  Benjamm  Foulkes,  honours  grade  (first  class). 

The  distribution  of  prizes  will  not  take  place  till  Decem- 
ber next. 


PROGRESS  IN  LANTERN  MATTERS. 

One  may  learn  something  by  looking  back  upon  the 
gradual  improvements  of  the  lantern  as  a  scientific  instru- 
ment|  and  tracing  some  of  the  steps  in  its  progress.  If 
we  are  to  believe  all  that  is  said  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
Philadelphia  paper  termed  ^'^e  Exhibitor,  we  owe  every 
one  of  these  steps  to  Philadelphia.  She  **  discovered  and 
perfected"  the  oxy -hydrogen  light,  and  <<her  inventions" 
are  copied  by  the  European  opticians,  who  are  able  to 
do  but  little  else !  We  certainly  do  owe  to  America  the 
8ciopticon  pattern  of  body,  which  has  its  uses  and  advan- 
tages ;  but  this  is  not  what  our  best  lantemists  use. 

Putting  aside  all  this  "  brag,"  the  historical  development 
of ^  the  lantern  is  really  interesting,  and  we  were  looking 
with  attention  the  other  day  at  the  first  genuine  exhibitor's 
lantern  we  ever  possessed.  This,  the  possession  of  which 
we  acquired  about  the  affe  of  fourteen,  was  one  of  the  pair 
(for  dissolving  views)  wnich  had  actually  been  used  by  a 
professional  lecturer  who  discoursed  upon  Australia. 
With  the  aid  of  these,  and  an  entertainment  magnilo- 
quently  termed  a  "  panorama,"  he  had  amassed  a  compe- 
tence, the  greater  part  of  which,  we  regret  to  say,  be  after- 
wards lost  through  speculating  in  a  real  panorama,  which, 
later  on,  he  too  ambitiously  substituted  for  the  lantern 
show.  The  lanterns  he  used  were  by  Carpenter  and 
WeMey,  the  best  house  then  in  the  lantern  trade.  These 
opticians  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  best  goods  for 
years,  and  it  seems  a  wonder  that  they  ever  allowed  other 
houses  to  so  completely  take  the  lead  in  popularising  the 
lantern.  The  condensers  were  a  shade  over  three  inches, 
both  lenses  bi-convex,  the  objective  being  a  pair  of  single 
ineniscus  lenses ;  the  lamp  a  *'  solarized  "  Argand,  burning 
either  sperm  oil  or  Russian  tallow. 

Yet  these  lanterns  did  really  good  work,  and  were  used 
successfully  in  large  rooms  on  a  ten-feet  disc,    We  st^w  it 


done,  repeatedly.  The  curves  of  the  objective  were  calcu- 
lated with  care,  and  they  were  large— at  least  2^ -inches 
diameter.  This  is  necessary  to  use  all  the  light  from  any 
spreading  source,  such  as  a  flame ;  a  smaU  objective  will 
transmit  most  of  the  light  from  a  lime,  but  it  is  easily 
shown  by  diagram  that  from  a  larger  light  the  rays  must 
spread  more,  and  that  a  larger  lens  is  needed  to  use  the 
light  to  advantage.  And  the  slides  being  hand-painted, 
were  all  very  transparent,  which  makes  a  wonderf  nd  differ- 
ence. 

As  to  the  matter  of  slides,  better  ones  have  never  been 
produced  than  the  best  class  produced  then  by  Polytechnic 
artists ;  but  of  the  cheaper  class  of  painted  slides  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  say  much  that  ia  appreciative.  Carpenter  and 
Westley  supplied  what  were  considered  superior  goods  of 
this  cheap  class,  and  called  by  them  "  copper-plate  sliders  " 
— it  was  sliders,  and  not  slides  in  those  days — and  we  w^re 
looking  at  one  of  these  Only  the  other  day,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  believe  that  anyone  could  ever  have  had  the 
boldness  to  show  them  to  an  audience  who  had  paid  for 
admission.  But  the  best  hand- painted  slides  were  ex- 
quisite ;  and  remembering  what  was  done  then  ivith  such 
a  poor  light,  it  seems  a  pity  that  more  attention  is  not 
paid  now  to  tone  and  transparency  in  photographs. 
There  are  many  slides  sent  out  by  first-class  houses,  even 
now,  through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive 
sufficient  light ;  and  out  of  those  shown  at  any  lantern 
meeting  not  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  as  yet  what  they 
should  be. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  lime-light  was  tlie  great 
improvement,it  having  been  first  used  for  some  rough  micro- 
scope work ;  and  the  oxygen  was  at  that  time  made  by  liter- 
ally driving  ofiP  the  gas  from  manganese  oxide  by  a  red  heat 
in  an  iron  bottle  in  the  manner  described  in  very  old  chemi- 
cal treatises.  The  process  needed  a  regular  coal  furnace, 
and  was  a  long  and  hot  piece  of  work.  At  first,  also,  the 
light  was  kept  on  in  two  lanterns,  and  dissolved  by  fans  as 
before ;  this  required  a  great  deal  of  gas.  Not  till  years 
after  did  the  dissolving  tap  appear  to  remedy  this  waste. 
The  two  lanterns  used  together  gave  us  the  modern  bi- 
unial,  which  owes  its  present  form  more  to  the  skill  and 
invention  of  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  than  anyone  else ; 
and  when  the  making  of  oxygen  was  simplified  by  ihe 
cheapening  of  potassic  chlorate,  the  modern  state  of  things 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  inaugurated 

The  more  powerful  light  necessitated  optical  improve- 
ment, especially  as  photographs  came  to  be  used.  To 
show  the  detail  of  a  photograph  sharply,  achromatic  ob- 
jectives became  necessary ;  while  as  these  were  perfected, 
it  was  found  that  the  old  condenser  of  two  bi-convex 
lenses  was  not  good  enough,  the  strong  spherical  aberra- 
tion blurring  the  image.  Thus  were  generally  introduced 
the  two  general  forms  of  condenser  know  as  the  Herschel 
and  the  double-piano  forms,  in  both  of  which  the  spherical 
aberration  is  for  less.  Even  yet,  however,  the  optics 
of  the  donble*plano  condenser  are  far  from  being  generally 
understood,  and  this  form  is  capable  of  being  greatly  im« 
proved  by  the  simplest  means.  The  two  lenses  are 
usually  made  of  the  same  diameter  and  of  the  same  curves ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  'again,  that 
in  using  large  condensers,  which  have  advantages  for 
square  photographs,  there  is  a  loss  of  light  for  ordinary  .sised 
slides.  But  this  need  not  be  the  esse.  A  lens  next  the 
lime  of  3^  inches  diameter,  of  short  focus,  takes  up  rays 
which  require  a  second  lens  of  4^  inches  diameter  to  collect 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  second  lens  is  the  same  size,  all 
the  extra  marginal  rays  are  utterly  lost.  They  may  just 
as  well  be  utilised  to  illuminate  a  disc  4^  inches  diameter ; 
and  yet  a  3^  disc  will  receive  just  as  much  light  as  if  the 
second  lens  were  that  size.  Moreover,  by  this  construction 
the  small  lens  may  be  made  much  deeper  in  curve  witbouf 
increasing  its  thickness,  and  by  this  the  spherical  aberration 
is  brought  to  a  minimum.  The  greater  quantity  of  ligh  t  may 
easily  be  all  passed  through  even  the  small  slide,  by  placing 
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the  filide-stfi^e  farther  forward  io  the  cooe  of  rays,  and  in 
this  way  nearly  90^  of  the  rays  from  the  lime  may  be  gathered 
up  instead  of  a  little  over  60^.  It  requires  the  triple  con- 
denser to  take  full  advantage  of  these  principles  ;  but  so 
much  may  be  done  even  with  a  pair  of  lenses,  that  it  is 
sarprising  opticians  jo^  along  so  uniformly  in  the  old 
grooves.  In  all  the  usu^  condensers,  the  seconi  lens  loses 
much  light  which  enters  the  fiist,  and  requires  to  be 
nearly  an  inch  greater  in  diameter  to  save  it.  If  more  disc 
is  not  wanted,  the  slide  may  either  be  brought  forward  in 
the  oone,  or  the  lens  next  the  lime  made  smaller  and 
thinner,  enabling  it  to  bo  brought  closer  to  the  lime  with 
safety. 

This  matter  is  mentioned  here  because  much  of  the  work 
of  the  lantern  in  future  is  likely  to  consist  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  scientific  detail;  either  minute  detail  in  large 
diagrams  and  sections,  or  micro-photographs,  which  are 
now  advancing  with  giant  sti  ides,  and  reaching  a  perfection 
and  sharpness  undreamt  of  some  years  ago.  Now  in  such 
photographs  we  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  detail.  We 
go  as  far  as  the  light,  or  Itcale,  or  our  optical  means  per- 
mit ;  but  there  is  always  more  behind.  Even  when  the 
photograph  is  thrown  upon  the  screen  the  human  eye  itself 
cannot  distinguish  all  which  the  lantern  lens  really  puts 
there ;  more  can  always  be  seen  on  going  close  up  to  the 
screen  than  can  possibly  be  seen  at  average  distances. 
Now  more  liffht  means,  always,  that  more  of  this  detail  can 
be  seen  by  the  audience.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
taking-up  of  the  greater  angle  of  rays  by  the  condensers  is 
beginning  to  assume  an  impoitince  it  has  never  had  before, 
and  it  is  HO  very  easy  to  get  in  this  way  fifty  per  cent, 
more  light  than  is  usual,  that  the  matter  really  ought  to 
receive  attention. 

The  necessity  for  dear,  transparent  photographs  applies 
still  more  to  slides  of  this  sort  than  to  ordinary  views, 
though  even  in  them  it  is  high  time  the  old  opaque  style 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  slides  are  sent  out  to  the 
opticians  which  really,  from  houses  "in  the  trade,"  are  a 
disgrace  to  modem  progress,  even  as  regards  figure  and 
landscape  subjects.  Much  allowance  may  be  made  for 
amateurs,  or  even  professional  photographers  who  are  only 
learning  what  lantern  requirements  are,  but  professed 
lantern  houses  should  be  far  more  particular  thin  they  are. 
Some  appear  to  be  supplying  even  worse  slides  now  than 
when  they  were  seeking  a  connection.  No  names  are 
mentioned,  as  no  special  reference  to  any  house  is  meant 
to  be  made ;  but  all  who  work  for  the  opticians  ought  to^ 
keep  at  home  what  are  not  good  as  lantern  photographs* 
Upon  more  care  in  this  respect  for  the  future  will  very 
much  depend  the  rapid  development  of  the  really  scientific 
branch  ox  lantern  demonstration.  The  m  \tter  may  be  said 
now  to  rest  almost  entirely  with  the  photographers  ;  but 
there  is  becoming  felt  the  want  of  some  recognized  medium 
through  which  any  who  have  produced  slides  of  real  value 
may  be  able  to  place  them  where  they  are  wanted.  The 
supply  of  slides  available  for  special  purposes  has  been  far 
too  much  a  monopoly  of  one  or  two  houses,  with  the  result 
of  the  occasional  carelessness  above  hinted  at. 

Another  way  in  which  the  modern  lantern  may  be  made 
exceedingly  useful  scientifically,  is  in  the  projection  on  a 
Boreen  of  actnd  apparatus,  whether  in  motion  or  not^  At 
the  Royal  Institution,  at  South  Kensington,  and  elsewhere, 
the  electric  camera  is  constantly  used  in  this  way.  Just  as 
an  example  of  what  is  meant,  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  Physical  Society,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments 
relating  to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  tubes,  it  was  desired  to 
show  that  for  the  column  of  air  contained  in  a  tube  to  vibrate 
in  unison  with  a  given  note,  it  must  be  shorter  when  closed 
by  a  membrane,  than  when  closed  by  a  rigid  plate.  The 
tube  was  fixed  horizontally  in  front  of  the  electric  camera, 
and  brought  into  unison  with  a  fork  (so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  resDnance)  by  sliding  in  a  metal  cap.  A  mem- 
brane was  then  substituted  for  the  metal  plate,  in  the  same 
place,  against  the  centre  of  which  membmue  s  small  pea 


was  gently  strung  by  a  thread.  I'be  apparatus  was  then 
focussed  on  the  screen,  and  when  the  fork  was  struck,  no 
movement  was  perceptible ;  but  as  the  membrane  was 
pushed  in,  resonance  was  attained,  and  the  pea  was  seen  to 
start  into  energetic  vibration. 

Such  experiments  are  constantly  projected  by  the  camera 
lantern ;  but  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  they  cannot  be  so 
well  shown  with  an  ordinary  lantern.  The  exact  contrary 
is  the  case,  for  it  is  very  rarely  the  camera  form  of  lantern 
fi^ives  such  a  steady  light  as  our  old  friend  the  bi-unial. 
One  reason  is,  that  philosophical  instrument  makers  stick 
to  the  four-pillar  metal  cameia  form,  even  with  the 
lime-light.  With  the  arc  it  is  a  necessity,  but  for  the 
lime-light,  with  the  usual  form  of  jet,  it  la  the  worst  con- 
struction possible ;  while  the  lanternist's  jet,  fixed  on  the 
pin  of  a  sliding  tray,  is  the  '* survival  of  the  fittest^' 
through  the  experience  of  hundreds,  and  gives  readily  a 
beautiful  disc,  almost  before  the  laboratory  assistant  has 
begun  to  adjust  his  jet.  It  is  wonderful,  and  a  little  amus- 
ing, to  see  how  the  instrument  makers  repeat  their  favour- 
itCf  expensive,  cumbersome,  and  antiquated  construction 
when  so  much  better  is  at  hand ;  but  that  is  their  affair* 

All  that  is  necessary  for  such  projections  is  to  adjust  the 
instrument  or  apparatus  in  the  parallel  or  slightly  conical 
beam  from  the  condensers,  after  removing  the  objective. 
The  objective  must  be  temporarily  mounted  on  a  cradle 
or  stand  of  some  kind  at  the  proper  height ;  and  all  that 
is  further  needed  is  to  surround  tne  objective  tube  with  a 
flange  of  black  card,  to  stop  stray  light  from  reaching  the 
screen.  Then  the  lens  is  adjusted  on  the  table  by  hand  to 
focus  the  apparatus.  The  lonser  focus  lenses  must  be 
used  to  get  good  results ;  or,  if  there  be  no  long-focus  lens, 
a  simple  (or  unacbromatic)  lens  of  eisht  to  ten  inches 
focus,  and  three  inches  diameter  (which  can  be  got  for  a 
few  shillings),  and  mounted  on  a  pillar,  will  do  everything 
perfectly  well.  Almost  anything  in  reason  that  fairly 
comes  within  the  circle  of  the  condensers  can  thus  be  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  quite  as  well  as  in  any  lecture  theatre, 
and  better  than  in  many.  Of  special  slides»  tanks,  or 
apparifttus  for  use  in  the  ordinary  slide-stage,  there  is  no 
need  to  speak,  as  they  are  described  in  all  catalogues. 
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No.  4.— Exposing  and  Developino. 

Having  made  a  first  attempt  at  exposure  and  development, 
in  testing  the  lens  by  means  of  the  focimeter,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  in  the  second  place  the  beginner  rather  directs 
his  energies  to  view  work  than  to  portraiture ;  but  for  the 
first  time  or  so  he  had  better  not  attempt  anything  far 
from  home,  as  his  next  few  plates  will  be  as  strictly  tria^ 
plates  as  that  exposed  on  the  focimeter. 

For  a  first  triu  a  view  looking  over  a  fair  expanse  of 
scenery — whether  country  or  town-— should  be  selected, 
and  the  sun  should  be  shining,  but  the  camera  should  be 
placed  so  that  the  sun  is  behind  it,  or  towards  one  side ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances 
that  it  is  desirable  to  photograph  with  the  sun  shining 
directly  in  front  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  rays  strike 
towards  ^e  open  lens  when  the  picture  is  taken. 

Before  going  any  farther,  let  us  say  a  few  words  about 
the  cleaning  of  the  glasses  of  the  objective.  If  they  are 
clouded  or  dirty,  they  must  be  cleaned  before  the  camera 
is  used.  A  piece  of  soft  wash-leather  is  the  best  material 
for  wiping  the  glasses,  and,  when  once  clean,  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  them  so,  as  frequent  rubbing  is  likely  to 
take  off  the  polish,  and  thus  seriously  interfere  with  the 
working  qualities  of  the  lenp.  The  lens  being  clean,  the 
camera  is  directed  towards  the  view  selected,  and  set  as 
level  as  practicable  ;  after  which  it  must  be  set  to  focus. 
Before  focussing  exactly,  the  stops  or  diaphragms  should 
be  removed,  and  the  image  on  the  ground  ^lass  should  1)e 
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examined,  to  see  if  it  caq  be  improved  by  bringiDg  the 
oamera  forward  or  moving  it  farther  back,  so  aa  to  make 
it  include  more  or  less  of  the  sabject.  In  focassing,  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  perfection  of  sharpness  cao- 
not  be  obtained  all  over  the  picture,  and  it  is  sometimes  a 
little  embarrassing  to  know  what  part  to  focus  exactly. 
When  the  view  is  a  general  on«,  and  all  parts  are  about 
equally  important  as  regards  details  and  definition,  it  is  a 
very  exoelient  plan  to  select  some  object  in  the  middle 
distance,  the  image  of  which  is  formed  at  a  point  about 
mid-way  between  the  edge  of  the  focussing  screen  and  its 
middle.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  leading  or 
principal  object  in  the  view,  it  is  often  better  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  sharpness  of  this  principal  object.  Hav- 
ing focusaed  sharply,  the  next  thing  is  to  insert  the  dia- 
phragm or  stop  selected,  as  it  is  not  very  often  that  land- 
scape pictures  are  taken  with  the  full  opening  of  the  lens, 
and  a  stop,  having  a  diameter  about  equal  to  one-fortieth 
of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  may  be  used;  but  if  fi 
smaller  one  ia  provided  with  the  apparatus,  it  will  aoswer 
very  well.  For  the  present  purpose  the  focal  length  may 
be  saken  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the 
sensitive  plate.  The  lens  is  now  covered  with  the  cap,  and 
the  double  dark  back,  containing  plates  Nos.  1  and  2,  is 
placed  in  position  for  exposing  Mo.  1  plate ;  but  the  main 
thing  is  now  to  get  a  lesson  in  exposure,  and  not  to  take 
a  remote  chance  of  hitting  a  correct  exx>oanre  for  the 
whole  plate. 

The  beginner  should  first  take  a  good  look  round,  and 
try  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  conditions  of  the  illumination  of 
the  scene,  making  some  kind  of  effort  at  remembering  the 
intensity  of  the  ught  The  sliding  shutter  of  the  dark 
back  is  now  withdrawn,  so  as  to  cover  about  two-thirds  of 
the  plate,  and  the  lens  is  uncovered  during  a  period  of 
fifteen  seconds,  as  nearhr  as  can  be  judged  bv  counting 
seconds  from  memory.  The  shutter  is  now  withdrawn,  so 
as  to  uncover  two-thirds  ot  the  plate,  and  an  exposure  of 
t^n  seconds  is  given  by  uncapping  the  lens.  The  next 
step  is  to  draw  the  covering  slide  to  the  full  extent,  and  to 
give  an  exposure  of  Are  seconds,  making  a  total  of  thirty 
■econds  for  the  first  third,  fifteen  for  the  second  third,  and 
fbre  for  the  remainder.  Plate  No.  2  is  now  exposed  in  the 
same  kind  of  way.  Give  an  exposure  of  two  seconds  to 
the  first  third,  one  second  when  the  shutter  is  drawn  so 
as^  to  uncover  two-thirds  of  the  plate,  and  an  exposure 
with  cap  off  and  on  as  quckly  as  possible  when  the 
abutter  is  entirely  drawn.  During  the  whole  work  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  shake  or  move  the  camera. 

We  thus  have  on  the  two  platea  a  series  of  widely 
differing  exposures,  which  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

80  seconds 
16 
6 

1  second 
Short  eqjKMiire— perh^w  a  fourth  of  a  second. 

Unless  the  light  was  quite  exceptionally  brieht,  the 
least  exposed  section  will  be  much  onderdone,  and  then  it 
is  likely  that  the  section  which  hu  had  thirty  seconds  will 
be  over-exposed.  At  any  rate,  the  beginner  will  obtain  the 
required  lesson  on  exposure  by  developing  these  two  plates 
in  the  tame  dish  with  the  standard  developer,  or  equal  pro- 
portions of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  as  mentioned  on  page  486. 
After  having  allowed  the  developer  to  act  for  about  hiz  or 
eight  minutes,  the  plates  should  be  washed  and  fixed  as 
recommended  in  the  last  paper,  llie  photograph  obtained 
on  the  sensitive  plate  is  a  negative,  andwe  will  suppose  that 
one  seetion  shows  the  image  boldly,  clearly,  and  with 
proper  vigour  and  gradation  when  the  plate  is  held  up  to 
the  light,  aad  the  exposure  of  this  section  may  be  taken  as 
the  correct  one.  Let  a  couple  of  plates  be  now  exposed 
under  similar  conditions,  and  be  developed  with  the  same 
developer ;  and  these  plates  we  will  hope  will  turn  out 
ponable  negative!,    One  point  most,  howtrer,  be  remem- 
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bered :  if  the  negatives  look  good  enough  to  be  kept  for 
printing,  the  plates  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hyposulphite  bath  twice  ss  long  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
yellowish-white  bromide  of  silver  diuppear,  and  after  fix- 
ing they  ought  to  be  soaked  in  six  or  seven  changes  of  water, 
allowing  about  ten  minutes  in  esch.  The  beginner  most 
repeat  the  above  process  of  graduated  exposure  until  he 
gains  that  experience  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  photo- 
graphy, and  during  his  earlier  experiences  it  is  well  to  use 
the  same  stop  throughout,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  good 
negatives  by  adapting  the  exposure  to  the  normal  deve- 
loper, or  equal  parts  of  Na  1  Solution  and  No.  2  Solution, 
made  up  as  described  in  our  last  paper. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  enthusiastic  amateur 
photographer  will  not  long  be  able  to  restrain  his  ardour, 
but  he  will  boldly  take  the  camera  away  from  home,  and 
will  find  that  his  plates  are  over  or  under-exposed.  By  a 
study  of  his  trial  plates,  and  attention  to  the  remarks 
made  last  week,  he  will  be  enabled  to  immediately  recog- 
nise a  much  over-exposed  or  under-exposed  negative,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  circumstance  that  development  will  be 
extremely  slow  in  the  latter  case ;  and  although  we  propose 
to  say  something  more  about  exposure  and  developmeut 
next  week,  we  will  now  indicate  how  the  developer  may 
be  modified  to  more  or  less  perfectly  compensate  for  under- 
exposure or  over-exposure.  If  the  image  appears  vcty 
slowly,  prepare  a  f resn  developer  with  three,  four,  or  even 
five  parts  of  No.  1  to  one  of  No.  2,  and,  after  having 
poured  off  the  first  devdoper,  allow  this  to  act  on  the 
plate.  Should  one  of  a  batdi  of  similarly  exposed  platee 
turn  out  to  be  much  under-exposed,  the  remainder  may  be 
treated  in  the  first  instance  with  a  developer  containing 
several  parts  of  No.  1  to  one  of  No.  2.  When  a  plate  is  a 
little  over-exposed  the  reverse  holds  good,  No.  2  solution 
being  used  in  considerable  excess ;  but  in  the  case  of  con- 
siderable over-exposure  other  treatment  is  required. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  beginner  who  has  followed  our 
instructions  thus  faip,  be^ns  to  feel  a  forshadowing  of 
something  like  certainty  in  his  work,  and  next  week  we 
will  suppose  the  camera  td  be  taken  a  little  wav  from  home^ 
and  we  shall  treat  in  greater  detail  of  development  aad 
exposure. 


VOGEL'S  METHOD  OF  COLOUR  FUOTOtiBAPHr. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  Dl  W.   ABNET,   R.E.,   F.R.S. 

Db,  Yogel^s  letter  in  your  last  issue  bas  made  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  method  of  colour 
photography.  I  may  preface  them  by  saying  that  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  method  he  indicates  is  called 
new  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  as  I  always  imagined  that 
the  principles  of  the  process  dated  from  1874,  when  Dr. 
Vogel  told  the  world  the  practical  action  of  dyes,  though 
his  theoretical  explanation  thereof  was  to  my  mind  not  so 
satisfaciorv  as  the  experiments  themselves.  So  much  did 
I  personadly  imagine  that  this  method  of  rendering  colours 
in  the  true  value  of  their  illumination  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  that  in  the  course  of  lectures  in  March  last  1  illus- 
trated Vogers  discovery  by  the  staining  of  films  with 
both  eosine  and  cyanine,  and  showed  that,  more  esi>eeia]ly 
with  the  latter,  the  brightest  yellows  were  rendered  with 
greater  intensity  than  were  the  blues  in  a  negative  taken 
from  tbe  most  admirable  colour  chart  which  forms  a  plate 
in  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  **  Madeira  Spectroscope.*'  I 
did  not  describe  it  as  a  novelty,  though  the  lecture  was 
delivered  in  March  of  this  year,  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  Dr.  Vogel  made  his  communication  to  the  Berlin 
Society  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Photography.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  lecture  was  prepared  some  weeka 
before  it  was  delivered. 

Now  as  to  a  practical  manner  of  rendering  colour  in  even 

better  illumination  gradation  (if  I  may  coin  a  word)  ihaa 

yamne  givesL    I  have  tried  a  mixture  of  cyanine  and 

eosine  together,  and  that  gives  a  better  result  than  either 
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separately.  Anenmliion,  whether  it  be  collodion  or  gela- 
tine,  can  be  rendered  eensitire  to  red,  yellow,  and  green,  by 
mixing  with  it  a  mere  tn»ce  of  CTaDine,  and  a  rather  stronger 
proportion  of  eosioe.  The  absorption  spectmm  of  the 
mixture  is  not  exactly  that  compoanded  of  the  absorption 
spectra  the  two  give  separatety,  but  rather  more  oompH" 
cated :  but  at  any  rate  it  acts  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
The  nla*es  should  show  a  faint  rose  colour.  The  cjanine 
sbonid  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  the 
eoeine  will  dissolve  in  water,  and  then  the  two  may  be 
mixed  and  added  to  the  emulsion.  Plates  prepared  with 
emnkion  so  stained  do  give  an  increased  value  to  yellows 
and  reds ;  bnt  with  gelatine,  in  order  to  tone  down  the  bine, 
it  is  preferable  to  illuminate  the  obiect  with  light  passing 
through  a  canary  yellow  glats.  'Dr.  vogel  also  recommends 
taking  the  negative  through  yellow  glass,  a  method  which 
I  have  used  idth  ordinary  gelatine  plates  for  colour  photo- 
graphy, and  which  1  mentioned  when  Mr.  Sawyer  read  his 
paper  last  season  on  a  kindfed  subject  to  that  now  under 
disisuBsion. 

To  use  eosine  effectually,  an  emulsion  of  cosine  can  be 
made  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  it  by  adding  silver  nitrate 
to  it.  This  uionld  be  rapidly  washed,  and  added  in  very 
minute  quantities  to  a  gelatine  emulsion,  where  it  will  be 
found  to  help  the  greens  of  the  picture  favourably.  This 
plan  I  adopted  when  experimenUng  on  the  action  of  dyes 
some  two  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  Professor  Rowland 
Jknd  if  eosine  is  to  be  used  per  m,  I  recommend  this  plan 
of  getting  the  full  benefit  of  its  action  rather  than  merely 
staining  the  film  with  it.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  gela- 
tine plate  in  which  silver  nitrate  is  in  defeot. 

I  should  be  much  interested  in  trying  Or.  VogeFs  new 
dye  which  he  has  found  answers  so  much  better  than 
eosine.  Perhaps  he  would  ptcsent  me  with  a  minute 
quantity  to  test. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  to  any  one  possessing  an 
electric  light,  the.  method  of  -  illuminating  with  feeble 
yellow  light  is  very  easy.  A  condenser  placed  in  front  of 
the  light  should  be  made  to  form  an  illuminated  disc,  in 
which  is  the  picture  to  be  photographed.  By  placing  a 
piece  of  canary  or  even  rather  fellower  ^laas  between  the 
lenaand  the  condenser,  the  dealired  illumination  is  at  once 
.obtained.  Sunlight  may  alao  be  reflected  on  to  a  picture 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner;  and  this  is  also  effective 


AN  AMATEUR'S  EXPERIBKOE. 

BT  Om  or  THB  LATB&T  VICTIMS  TO  PHOTOGBAPHT. 

I  ALWAYS  had  a  hankering  after  art.  I  once  took  some  lesaona  in 
drawing  at  South  Kensington,  London,  and  these  were  bo  suooees- 
lul  that  I  drew  a  prize  at  a  lotterv  shortly  after. 

At  last,  the  drawing  master  aaid  to  me, "  You  have  evidently 
a  wonderful  talent  for  landscape.'*  I  admitted  that  I  had. 
*'  But^"  he  continued,  "you  are  laoouring  with  the  wrong  imple- 
ment.  A  oamera,  not  a  pencH,  Is  what  you  need." 

I  was  a  little  nettled  at  this  ;  it  seemed  like  ioUing  a  pianist 
that  a  hand  organ  was  what  he  wanted.    I  said  sarcastically : 

**  I  suppose  you  would  reoommend  one  of  those  photographic 
oatB  to  go  round  the  ooontry,  with  a  team  hhred  from  the  local 
lively  stable  to  haul  it  from  village  to  viQage?" 

**  Well,  not  at  first,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  Of  course,  you 
may  rise  to  that  in  time.  But  don't  be  too  ambitious.  Qeta 
4  bv  5  camera,  or  one  even  smaller,  and  tr^  landscapes  to  begin 
with." 

I  gathered  up  my  drawing  materials,  and  South  Kensington 
lost  one  of  its  most  prominng  art  students. 

Shortly  after  I  became  acquainted  with  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher who  had  an  instrument  made  in  New  York.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  an  American  camera  iu  England,  but  the  photo- 
mpher  said  that  unless  a  person  went  to  a  very  high  price, 
AmiBrican  instruments  were  the  bast,  and  that  it  paid  to  import 
theuL  Soore-one  for  American  mechanism.  ADallmeyerlena, 
and  I  think  a  Boss— although  of  that  name  I  am  not  sure— he 
said,  were  better  than  anything  Amerioa  had  yet  produced,  but 
the  cqst  was  something  appaOing,  and  no^  to  be  thou^t  of  by 
an  amateor  with  whom  money  is  an  object    -  We  did  some  fine 


tramping  over  the  hills  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  little  that  was 
picturesque  escaped  us.  Old  churches  were  the  favourite. 
They  remained  very  still,  and  the  grave-yards  around  them 
never  required  to  be  told  not  to  move. 

On  coming  to  America  I  got  myself  an  amateur  outfit,  a^d 
began  a  still  hunt  for  victims.  My  camera  will  take  a  picture 
6  by  8  inches.  This  is  a  little  too  big,  or  would  be  if  there  was 
not  an  arrangement  by  which  a  4  bv  o  plate  can  be  used.  The 
large  plates  cost  $1.75  a  dosen,  and  the  smaller  ones  only  90 
cents,  80  the  initiated  will  speedily  find  that  for  experimenting 
the  smaller  plates  are  preferable,  espedally  if  he  develops  a 
genius  for  spoiling  plates. 

The  best  plan  is  to  get  a  real  photographer  to  give  you  the 
points  about  trimming  and  developing.  The  real  photographer 
will  despiBe  you  as  an  amateur,  but  you'll  survive  that,  and  you 
can  pick  up  information  Quicker  from  him  than  from  a  book, 
especially  at  first.  It  ii  a  littie  trying  to  go  through  the  street 
with  a  tnpod  under  vour  arm  and  a  camera  in  your  hand  if  many 
people  know  you,  but  as  I  have  undertaken  to  show  you  i& 
way  out  of  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  amateur  photo- 
graphy, I  will  give  you  a  hint  on  tills. 

One  morning,  as  I  went  up  Woodward  Avenue  with  my  outfit, 
I  met  more  people  than  ever  I  met  before  in  a  similar  space  of 
time  and  distance. 
'*  Hello ! "  said  the  first,  </  what's  this  you've  got  t " 
'*  Photographic  arrang^ent." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?    Where  are  you  going  to  start  ?    I  should 
think  that  with  so  many  photographers  in  town,  and  cabinets 
at  $2  a  dozen,  there  was  not  much  money  in  the  business." 
"  Oh,  I'm  only  an  amateur.    Good-day.** 
Next  block,  another  friend  stopped  me.     **  What    have  you 
got  there  ?    Surveying  instrument  ? ' ' 
"No." 

<' '  Tisn't  one  of  those  bird-case  fortune  telling  afiairs  is  it  ? " 
"  No,  it  isn't." 

**  Haven't  taken  to  peddling,  have  you  1 " 
«No,Ihaven't.'» 
**  WeU,  what  in  thunder  is  it  ? " 

"  In  thii  box,  my  inquiring  friend,  Is  a  camera  whh  a  Monio 
son  lens.  I  don't  know  who.Mr.  Iforrison  Is,  but '  dSstsnce  lens 
enchantment  to  his  view.'  The  patent  arraogemeot  by  which 
the  plate  U  turned. is  by.  some  one  else  whose  name  I  foivet. 
The  tripod  is  covered  with  varnish  and  four  patents,  anc[  if 
there  is  any  more  information  you  want,  111  call  around  at  your 
office.** 
"  Never  mind,"  he  said,  '*  I've  had  alll  can  stand  at  present." 
As  he  left,  I  thought  over  what  he  said  about  peddling.  Hie 
next  man  who  said  **  hello  "  to  me  I  shook  cordiaUy  by  the  hand 
and  said :  **  Fm  an  agent  for  the  new  work  to  be  completed  in 
twenty-lour  parts,  at  fifty  cents  a  part    Just  let  me  snow—" 

**  Excuse  me,"  he  cried,  hurrying  oH;  **  I  want  to  catch  that 
9.15  train." 

This  hint  will  protect  the  amateur  as  he  walks  abroad  with 
his  instrument  of  destruction. 

There  is  no  use  in  my  giving  instructions  about  photography. 
The  best' man  to  give  you  the  preUminaiy  hints  is  vour  fnend 
the  photographer.  Everybody  knows  at  least  one  photographer. 
Even  with  the  best  instructions  you  will  make  awful  worK  at 
first.  Your  plates  will  be  overdone  snd  underdone,  just  like  the 
plates  you  order  at  a  poor  restaurant.  But  let  nothing  dismay 
you.  The  simplest  matter  is  to  get  a  good  lens  snd  use  a  drop- 
shutter.  Then  you  have  no  trouble.  There  is  a  young  num,  a 
clerk  on  the  ateamer  running  out  of  Detroit,  who  usss  a  Horrison 
lens  and  a  ScoviU  camera,  and  who  made  a  drop-shutter  that 
enables  him  to  to  take  schooners  on  the  wing  and  steamers  as 
they  hurry  past  It  is  hard  to  find  a  niosr  subject  than  a 
schooner  with  white  bulging  saOs,  and  the  white  feathery  spraj 
dashing  up  at  her  bows.  Am  I  was  saying^  this  ingenious  young 
man  n^e  his  own  instsntanebus  arrangement,  and  it  works  as 
well  as  one  costing  910. 

I  undertook  to  photograph  a  stesmsr  from  a  smsU  boat  on  the 
Detroit  River  the  other  day.  The  boat  wabUedTOund  a  good 
deal,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  couj^e  of  shots  at  the  steamer. 
On  developing  the  plates,  I  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  the 
motion  of  the  smsll  ooet,  my  pi^res  wsrs  inoon^lete. 

The  fiist  was  a  beautiful  view  d  the  clouds  with  the  top  of 
one  sm<te-staok  and  the  one  mast^  and  the  other  was  an  ec^ually 
beautiful  view  of  the  water,  with  the  black  rim  on  top,  which,  I 
presum^  represents  the  lower  part  of  the  steamer^s  hull..  I  al- 
ways hringiny  J^ctures  to  a  photographer  to  be  devdoped  and 
printed.  Inie  man  said  to  me^*<wiiatX  like  about  your  jrfcturss 
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U  their  unconvenUonality.  Yoa  get  out  of  the  old  routine* 
There  is  a  spice  of  originality  in  all  you  do  with  a  camera,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  eiumbled  on  to  some  valuable  dis- 
covery before  long." 

1  think  that  was  pretty  high  praise  for  a  fellow  who  had  only 
recently  begun  photographing. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  an  amateur  photographs  is  his  house 
and  the  surrounding.  I  took  half  a  dozen  of  my  house,  with  the 
family  scattered  round  the  grounds,  and  I  liid  the  holders,  with 
the  plates  inside,  away  carefully  in  a  dark  drawer  till  I  was  going 
down  to  the  photographer.  Next  day  I  brought  the  six  to  him, 
Mid  we  went  together  into  a  dose  little  room,  with  the  dim  ruby 
light  as  the  only  illumination.  He  took  out  a  plate  and  placed  it 
in  a  shallow  tray.  Of  course,  until  developed  there  is  no  picture 
visible.  The  developer  was  poured  over  the  plate  and  the  tray 
gently  moved  in  an  oscillating  way,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid 
moving  and  not  allow  any  air -bubbles  to  stand  on  the  glass. 

'*  It  don*t  seem  to  come  out  very  well  ?  '*    I  ventured. 

"  No,'»  said  the  phrtographer ;  "  it's  fogged.'* 

"  Fogged  ?  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be.  There  was  no  a  sign 
of  mist  in  the  air.*' 

"  Well,  you've  'mist '  it  this  time,  anyhow.  Light  got  on  the 
plate.    How  did  you  put  the  plates  in  the  holder  ?  " 

^*  I  did  it  in  a  dark-room,  by  the  light  of  my  ruby  lantern." 

"  No  white  light  got  at  it  ?  " 

'*  Impossible." 

**  Did  you  leave  the  holders  in  the  sun  ?  Sometimes  they  are 
not  as  tight  as  they  should  be." 

'*  No,  I  kept  them  wrapped  in  a  black  cloth." 

*'  Well,  that  plate's  spoiled.    Let's  try  another." 

We  tried  another,  and  another,  but  they  were  aU  bad,  all 
"fogged." 

"  Perhaps  the  plates  were  spoiled  in  the  package  ?  " 

"  I  have  used  thousands  and  never  got  a  spoiled  plate  yet,"  said 
the  photographer ;  "  you've  let  light  in  on  them  somehow." 

When  I  got  home,  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  All  those  plates  were 
spoiled,  so  all  the  grouping  you  and  the  children  did  will  have  to 
be  tried  over  again.    I  can't  imagine  what  spoiled  the  plates. " 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  they  were  spoiled,  and  so  save  you  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  down,  but  I  forgot  bSSl  about  iL  I  don't 
think  you  understand  it  rightly." 

"  How  did  you  know  they  were  spoiled  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  Mrs.  Butterwick  was  here,  and  she  wanted  so  much  to 
see  how  the  baby  took,  and  I  opened  the  cases  and  there  wasn't 
the  sign  of  a  picture  on  one  of  the  plates." 

If  this  should  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  wife  ol  any 
amateur  photographer,  1  hope  she  will  resolve  to  leave  his  photo- 
graphic studies  alone,  at  least  antil  they  are  developedi  unless 
she  wants  to  develop  in  him  an  unexpected  proficiency  in  pro- 
famfy.— Luke  Shabfe  in  the  Detroit  Free  hre%; 


AKTI]IOirT.-«^Printiiig  Process.  The  metal  antimony  is  the 
main  fuetor  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  printing  method,  due  to 
Mr.  F«  Jones.  The  piccess  depends  on  the  circnmstance  that 
antimoBorettod  hydrogen  or  stibine,  NH,,  is  decomposed  by 
snlphnr  in  the  presence  of  lights  orange  sulphide  of  antfanony 
being  formed.  Paper  is  impregnated  with  salphnr,  and  placed 
behind  a  negative,  a  stream  of  antimonnretted  hydrogen  being 
passed  into  tne  printing  frame  while  it  is  exposed  to  the  light 

For  the  preparation  of  the  snlphnr-paper  Mr.  Francis  Jones 
aatnmtes  ordinary  writing  paper  with  a  solution  of  snlphnr  in 
carbon  disnlphide,  and  allows  the  solvent  to  evaporate  in  the  air. 
By  this  means  minute  crystals  of  sulphur  are  left  deposited  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper ;  and  any  excess  remaining  on  its  surface  can 
oe  rubbed  off  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  so  as  to  secure  unifond 
impregnation.    No  fi^ung  process  is  required,  for  as  soon  as  the 

SintinR  has  advanced  sufficiently  far,  it  is  only  necessary  to  atov 
e  evolution  of  the  gae,  or  disconnect  the  generator,  whereby  aif 
further  action  is  prevented,  and  the  image  remains  as  a  perma^ 
nentmetalHe  sulphide  imbedded  in  free  bulphur.  The  tint  thu* 
rerolting  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pigment  used  in  the  prot 
dnetion  of  red  rubber  goods^  and  is  behoved  to  be  equally  pemuU 
nent.  SpiUer  finds  that  an  after  treatment  with  silver  or 
copper  nus  in  solution  transforms  the  orange  sulphide  ol  anti- 
BMoy  into  thtdAdmcoloiued  sulphides  ol  thofemtals;  eotliak 


the  process,  thus  modified,  lends  itsell  to  the  production  ol  photo- 
graphs ol  a  more  agreeable  tint. 

The  prints  may  be  toned  by  immersion  in  a  cold  solution  ol 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  which  quickly  blackens  the  sulphide  of 
antimony.  In  a  similar  way,  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  may 
be  used  as  a  toning  agent,  an  agreeable  chocolate  or  brown  tint 
resulting. 

The  antimonnretted  hydrogen  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  granu- 
lated alloy  of  zinc  with  one- twentieth  of  its  weight  of  antimony 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  usual  hydrogen  apparatus  being  made 
use  of  ;  but  the  greatest  care  is  required  to  avoid  inhaling  any  of 
the  antimonnretted  hydrogen,  as  it  is  extremely  poisonous. 

APSBTUBS. — By  aperture  of  a  lens  is  generally  understood 
the  smallest  clear  way  for  the  light,  whether  this  be  the  diamettf 
of  the  glasses  or  that  of  the  diaphragm. 

APLOTATXC— i^tftf  Lenses. 

AQUA  BEOIA. — A  name  applied  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or 
hvdrochloric  acid,  say  one  volume  of  the  former  in  three  or  four 
ot  the  latter.  Such  a  mixture  dissolveb  gold,  the  tercUoride 
being  formed. 

AQUEOUS. — ^Watery :  prepared  with  water,  as  aqueous  solu- 
tion, the  liquid  obtain^  by  dissolving  a  substance  in  water. 

ABEOHSTSB,  synonymous  with  hydrometer.  See  Specifis 
Ghavity. 

AEOEHTOHSTEB.— A  hydrometer  specially  graduated,  to 
indicate  the  strength  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  For  testing 
the  bath,  whether  for  printing  or  for  collodion  work,  tlw  follow- 
ing method  is  satisfactory :— Prepare  a  solution  of  32  grains  of 
pure  chloride  of  ammonium  in  12  ounces  of  water ;  1  drachm  ol 
this  solution  will,  therefore*  precipitate  1  grain  of  nitrate  olsflver. 
Measure  out  vory  carefully  a  known  quantity  of  the  bath  to  be 
tested  (2  drachms,  for  instance),  place  it  in  a  2-ounce  phial,  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Now  measure  out  exacUy  1  drachm 
of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  add  it,  by  a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  to  the  silver  solution  in  the  bottle,  corking  it  up 
and  shaking  violently  between  each  addition,  until  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  no  longer  prodnced  on  the  addition  of  another  drop  ol 
the  test  solution.  If,  before  this  is  accomplished,  the  first  dracbm 
of  test  solution  be  exhausted,  carefully  measure  out  a  second 
drachm,  and  so  on  until  the  desired  point  is  attained.  When 
finished,  the  number  of  drachms  of  test  solution  used  will  indicate 
the  number  of  grains  present  in  the  phial.  Thus,  supposing 
2  drachms  of  the  nitrate  bath  had  been  placed  in  the  phial,  and  it 
required  7}  drachms  of  test. solution  to  precipitate  the  silver,  that 
would  have  shown  that  the  2  drachms  ol  bath  contained  7^  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  80  grains  to  the  ounce. 

ABBOWBOOT.— This  name  is  generally  applied  to  a  form  oi 
starch  obtained  from  the  tubere  of  the  Maranta  arundinaeea  and 
other  plants.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  preference  to  other  forms 
of  starch  as  a  sizing  material. 

AB8EHI0. — ^An  elementary  substance  which  is  Bomettmes 
classed  among  the  metals,  and  at  other  times  among  the  non- 
metals.  The  compounds  are  very  poisonous,  and  have  not  many 
photographic  applications.  Prints  can  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  arsennretted  hydrogen  on  paper  containing  free  sulphur,  just 
as  m  the  case  of  antimonuretted  hydrogen.  &ee  Amtdiovt 
Printing  Pbogsss.  Bromide  ot  araenic  fits  been  used  in  collo  • 
dion. 

ABTIFICIALLiaHT.-^«0  Light. 

ABTIFICIAL  PABOHXEVT.— ^00  Paper. 

ABTOTTPE.— A  name  applied  to  a  mode  of  working  the 
collotype  process.    Sec  Collottpb. 

ASPHALT  OB  BITUlCEir.— A  substance  also  known  under 
the  name  of  Jews' pitch,  mineral  pitch,  or  compact  bitumen.  It 
is  found  in  abundance  in  several  localities,  especiaUy  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  famous  |»t<cA  lake  in  Trinidad.  It  saeembles 
in  appearance  common  pitchy  sinks  in  water,  melts  easilv,  and  is 
very  in  flammable,  bunimg  with  a  red  smoky  flame.  Asphaltum  is 
a  body  of  great  interest  to  the  photographer,  as  it  was  one  ol  the 
substances  used  by  M.  Ni^pce  m  the  early  days  ol  the  art  lor  the 
purpose  ol  preparing  a  coating  sensitive  to  light.  The  woceaB 
was  called  by  the  inventor  Hdiogri^hy,  and  is  thus  deacnbed  in 
his  own  words :— I  about  half  fllla  wine  glass  with  this  pulverised 
bitumen.  I  poor  upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  essential  oil  ol 
lavender  till  tne  bitumen  can  absorb  no  more.  1  alterwards  add 
as  much  more  of  the  essential  oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand 
about  three  lines  above  the  mixture,  which  is  then  covered,  and 
submitted  to  a  gentle  heat  until  the  essential  oil  is  Inllf  in* 
pregnated  with  the  cdourins;  matter  of  the  bitumen.  II  this 
vnrnish  it  not  ol  the  lequired  conrirtcncgr,  it  le  io  bellowed  to 
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evaporate  ilowly,  without  beat,  in  a  shallDW  di(h,  taking  care  to 
protect  it  from  moistare,  by  wbich  it  ii  injured,  and,  at  lait,  de- 
eompoiiad.  A  tablet  of  lilrer  is  to  be  highljr  poluhed,  od  which 
a  thm  coating  of  Ihs  ranitiih  is  to  bs  applied  cold,  with  •  light 
roll  of  verj  soft  skin  ;  this  will  impart  to  it  a  {iBn  Twndlion 
eokor,  and  cover  it  with  a  rtrj  thin  and  equal  eo^ng.  The 
plate  i>  then  placed  span  heated  iron,  which  is  wrapped  round 
with  Hveral  folds  of  paper  fiom  whi^,  by  thii  method,  all  mois- 
ture has  been  preiiomlj  ezpdled.  When  the  varnish  has 
oeased  to  gimmer,  the  pMa  a  witbdrawa  from  the  beat,  and 
allowed  to  cool  and  dry  in  a  Mntle  teB^aiMore,  and  protected 
[rom  a  damp  atmomhere.  Tbe  fktft  thiw  prepared  ma;  be  im- 
mediately (nbmittea  to  the  acttou  of  light  In  the  oamera.  Bat 
after expeeoie  DoUiiagieaypanattoihoirtliatimpreeaioiuexiet 
^le  focms  of  the  fntnra  picture  remain  still  invisiblft  The  next 
opention,  then,  is  to  diKngaiie  the  shrouded  imagery,  and  this 
is  accomplished  by  plunging  the  tablet  into  a  solient  consistinr 
of  one  Mit,  by  volume,  of  eeseatial  oil  of  fivender,  and  ten  oi 
oil  of  whits  petroleum,  autil  tho  operator,  observiug  it  by  re- 
flected light,  begins  to  perceive  the  images  of  the  objects  to  which 
it  baa  been  exposed  gradually  anfoldm;  their  forms,  and,  though 
Btill  veiled  b^  the  aupematant  Said,  continually  b«comiDg  darker 
from  satimtion  with  varnish.  The  plate  is  then  to  be  lilted  out, 
held  in  a  vertical  position  till  as  much  solvent  as  possible  hu 
been  allowed  to  drop  away,  and  then  carefoUy  wuhed  under  i 
stiwun  of  water.    Thi —  — —     -  '  '- 


is  proceis  was  very  uncertain 
.r  eighth  15      ■    ■■ 
The  asphalt  process  of  Ni6pe 


■e  required. 
D  eieellent  method  for  ol>- 
taioing  an  image  of  a  line  suhject  on  stone  or  linc,  for  surface 
piintingor  tjpc^raphic  el  ching,  and  the  fdlo wing  directions  for 
working  on  zinc  are  enually  avaiklile  for  -' 

The  asphalt  selected  for  prepariog  the  i 
be  light  brown  in  colour,  and  have  a  decided  odonr,  and,  at  the 
aante  tune,  shoold  not  be  so  exceedingly  dry  and  resinous  as  to  be 
easily  crashed  into  an  e^itremely  fioe  powder.  Aquautity  of  the 
sample  aelected  should  be  powdered  as  finely  as  posuble,  and  put 
intoahottleto  as  to  about  one-third  Gill  it  i  aiter  which  tbe  bottle  it 
nearly  filled  with  ether.  The  bottle  should  now  be  corked,  and 
agitated  at  intervals  daring  aboat  five  hours,  when  the  powder  is 
dlowed  to  settle,  and  tbe  clearethenalliqnidis  poured  off.  Thii 
washing  with  ether  ia  repeated  several  times— in  fact,  as  long  as 
the  ether  dissolves  anything  out  of  the  bitumen— after  which  tlie 
remaining  asphalt  powder  is  collected  on  a  filler,  and  allowed  to 
Atj  in  a  warm  and  urk  place.  The  dry  powder  thos  obtained 
diaaolvedinbeniole,  so  as  to  formaeotutioa  having  about  the  co, 
sistancy  of  ordinary  black  varnish  or  Brunswick  black,  and  tbe 
solution  is  stored  up  m  a  dark  place  for  use. 

The  line  plat«  having  been  caref uUr  cleaned  and  pcepaied,  a 
portjon  o(  the  bitumen  solution  i«  dilated  with  about  ita  own 
bulk  of  anhydront  beniole,  tba  solntion  being  filtered  if  necwsuy ; 


alter  which  Uie  plate  Is  coated,  just  as  a  glass  plate  Ib  coated 
with  collodion,  and  placed  in  a  warm  and  dark  place  to  dry. 
Before  exposure  under  the  rerersed  negative  it  is  well  to  dust  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  hitmneniied  plate  over  with  French  chalk,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the  negative ;  but,  of  course  all  eicei 
of  French  chalk  should  l>e  wiped  off  before  tlie  plate  is  placed  ii 
the  priDtiiig-frame.  In  ordinuy  ease^  an  expoann  of  one  or  two 
houn  is  required  in  good  diffused  daybght.  It  ie  scarcely  neces- 
MTj  to  ear  that  great  can  must  he  taken  to  enanre  the  complete 
Gontaot  01  the  negative  with  the  coated  lino  pUte. 

The  expofure  being  ended,  and  tbe  plate  taken  into  tbe  dark 
room,  iti  nrfaee  is  carefully  mopped  over  with  a  tnft  of  coUon- 
wool  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  after  which,  extremely 
gentle  friction  may  be  applied  with  the  aame  tnft  of  wool,  the 
greatest  care  being  neceasary  to  treat  all  parts  of  the  film  with 
equal  force.  Under  tbeee  eircnm stances,  the  unexposed  portic 
of  the  film  gradually  dissolve  away,  and  the  device  appears 


s  operation  serving  not  only  to  arrest  the 
solvent  action  01  the  turpentine,  but  also  to  remove  the  bitumen 
already  dioolved  by  the  essential  oil.  The  exoen  of  (^  having 
been  wiped  ofi,  tbe  plate  if  gently  scrabbed  with  a  toft  of  cotton 
charged  with  a  lather  of  soap  and  water,  thii  operation  I  ' 
alternated  with  washings  nnder  a  water  rose.  WImu  all  trac 
nl  have  been  removed,  the  ttnlk  of  the  water  is  remored  by 
means  of  blotting-paper,  and  the  plate  is  fanned  till  pmfeetlr  dry, 
•nd  placed  in  a  good  light  for  an  hour  or  go,  in  order  to 
Hioronghly  fix  the  Utumeu  fUm, 

The  «UnM  or  amc  is  now  gumned,  and  treated  in  Uuniualwa; 
for  piiiilui^— 5m  LizHosKapax  and  ZunoooBAxmr. 


THE  MAHUFAOXaftB  OF  BROMINE  AT  POMEKOY,  OHIO. 


i«  producedfrom  the  bittern  of  our  salt-works,  and  was 
formerly  a  waste  produot.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  Is 
utilised,  and  produced  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Before  prooeeding  with  tbe  details  of  its  manufacture,  I  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  bromine  shop.  This  is  a  small  woodeo  struc- 
ture, usually  Ntuated  between  two  or  more  salt  works,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  hoUaw  log  pipes,  in  order  to 
easily  obtain  the  supply  of  bittern-  Inside  the  shop  two  wooden 
reservoirs  are  plaoed  for  storiug  the  bittern  ;  a  furcaco  in  which 
the  bittern  is  heated  preparatory  to  entering  the  stills,  and  two 
large  stone  stills  or  retorts,  from  wbich  the  bromine  is  distilled. 
The  abop  to  wbich  I  have  referred  is  toeated  near  the  Excelsior 
sJid  Buckeye  Salt  Worku,  and  is  run  by  Mr.  Herman  Leraer,  of 
Mason  City,  W.  Vs.  The  above-named  works  supply  this  shop 
with  bittern.  After  it  enters  the  abop  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  after 
which  it  is  passed  into  the  purifier.  From  the  purifier  it  enters 
the  furnace  where  it  ia  heated  preparatory  to  psasing  into  tho 
stQIs,  which  are  two  in  number.  These  still*  are  mde  stone 
chaiinberB  hewn  out  of  blocks  of  our  native  sandstone.  Each  ia 
about  six  by  eight  fnet  in  size,  the  tops  being  capped.  In  this 
cap  or  top  there  are  two  funnel-shaped  openings,  Uie  one  in  the 
centre  for  introducing  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  near  the 
comer  for  inserting  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  these 
fuond-shaped  openings  extend  by  a  pipe  thirty-two  inchea  into 
the  stiUs. 

Each  still  is  connected  with  two  condensers,  which  in  tum 
are  connected  with  tbe  reoeiveia.  The  oondeDsers  consist  of 
wooden  troughs  made  of  heavy  poplar  wood,  and  they  are  kept 
cool  by  allowiaecold  water  to  run  over  them,  Tho  receiveraare 
lir^  glass  botllee,  capable  of  holding  the  product  of  one  distil- 
lation. The  oondsnaera  and  receivers  are  connected  to  the  stille 
by  mettis  of  leid  pipe,  and  are  made  air-tight  by  means  of  bank 


iat(«lnsin(  oiida  o 
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mancaneie,  fianoel-shaped ;  0,  leid  pipes  coDueetlDg 
'  "  ipening  tat  letting  out  eilutaMsd  ma.Unal ;  £,  the 


ooDdeiueri:  f.flue  w^loh  reosira  the  Import  Uu;  I,  receii... 

Imparitiai  ntora  pauiiii  into  tlw  Sua ;  B,  pipes  for  pusins  In  ■twn  j  B, 
rac^TeTB  tat  the  bromine. 


oondenser^  ai 
load,  and  her 


together  with  a  little  bromine,  which  remain*  hi  the  battle  while 
(he  vapoura  pass  through  a  largo  lead  pipe  into  what  is  termed 

the  fine. 

lUa  ia  made  of  sqnan  hollow  sandstone  pipes  abont  two  bf 
three  feet,  placed  opoa  one  another,  Burmountod  by  two  fire-clay 
chimneys.  These  chimneys  are  filled  wHh  common  coal  cinder, 
or  with  charcoal,  and  this  is  kept  moist.  The  esc^nng  vapoim 
pass  into  these  flues,  and  if  appreciable  amounts  of  bromine  are 
present  it  is  purified,  and  condensed,  and  is  obtained  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  Sue.  The  atone  retorte  spoken  of  are  capable  of 
holding  a  charge  of  four  hundred  gallons  ol  bittern,  seventy-five 
pound*  of  sul^mie  acid,  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  black  oxide 
J  — ..—„^     After  GUing  thsm  with  thia  mixture,  »*-""•  « 


puaed  into  the  charge.  Chlorine  gai  is  thereby  liberated,  which 
acts  npon  the  aduUe  bromides,  and  deoomposes  them  with  the 
liberation  of  bromine,  which  distils  over  into  tbe  condenset*. 
The  resultant  obloridea,  after  the  charge  ia  exhausted,  are  at  the 
present  lime  run  ofi' as  waste  produets.  After  the  brontine  oon- 
danaes  and  is  collected  in  the  reedveis,  it  is  drawn  into  glass 
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stoppered  bottles,  each  capable  of  holding  from  ten  to  twenty 
poandiB,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  market. 

On  'an  average,  the  bromine  shop  I  have  named  manufactures 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  bromine  per  duj.  During 
the  past  year  our  shops,  nine  in  number,  with  a  running  average 
of  three  hundred  days,  yielded  159,500  lbs.  of  bromine.  This 
yield  was  over  and  above  the  demand,  and  in  consequence  its 
production  was  followed  by  some  cutting  of  prices.  Two  parties 
control  all  of  the  bromine  manufactured,  and  yet  thny 
endeavoured  to  undersell  each  other. 

Some  years  ago,  they  received  three  dollars  per  pound  for  it, 
but  the  year  which  has  passed  returned  them  but  twenty-six  and 
twenty-seven  cents. 


The  striking  photograph  of  an  encampment  in  thb  desert, 
which  is  oar  supplement  this  week,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Baden 
Fritchard  one  morning  soon  after  sunrise.  Ue  thus  told 
the  tale  of  its  production  :^''  There  are  plenty  of  encamp, 
ments  to  choose  from,  so  we  are  not  long  in  getting  what 
we  IK  ant.  At  one  point  a  dozen  camels  lie  together  in  a 
picturesque  group,  and  we  spproach  to  within  twenty  paces. 
Alas  t  before  I  have  done  focussing,  a  wretched  dog  has 
jumped  out  of  the  circle,  and  is  baying  and  barking  at  the 
legs  of  the  tripod.  Some  half-sitting  figures  rise  to  their 
feet  precipitately— women  almost  black — and  the  camels 
stretch  out  their  snake-like  neclu.  A  rapid  exposure  is 
made,  but  before  I  can  turn  the  slide  round  to  get  asecond 
one,  Jones  cries  to  me  to  *  look  out*  It  is  a  couple  of 
Arabs  who  are  striding  along  as  fast  as  they  can  without 
running.  Neither  of  us  is  afraid,  of  course,  but  we  think 
we  had  better  move  o£F,  and  so  we  do." 


recess  under  the  Grand  Stand  1  Fancy,  too,  how  copies  of 
a  close  finish  would  sell  on  a  crowded  race  course,  and, 
perhaps,  found  the  fortunes  of  a  photographic  Dorling. 
And  lastly,  though  not  leastly,  fancy  what  jokes  the  comio 
journals  would  make  about  the  Derby  winner  being 
«*  drawn  in  a  carte  and  developed  "  after  the  race,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Certainly  we  would  pray,  with  John  Gilpin, 
that  when  Judge  Clarke  first  uses  his  instantaneous 
camera,  may  we  be  there  to  see ! 


From  a  technical  point  of  yiew  there  are  difficulties,  but 
not  more  than  might  be  oyercome  by  energy  and  applica« 
tioD.  A  white  background  on  one  side  of  the  course,  and 
a  powerful  beam  of  electric  light  streaming  from  under* 
ncath  the  judge's  box,  would  certainly  be  required  in  dull 
weather. 


A  correspondent  suggests  to  a  contemporary  that  the^ 
Judge's  box  on  every  race  course  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
a  camera,  by  which  the  official  who  occupies  the  judge's 
chair  could  obtun  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the 
finish  of  the  race  as  the  winning  horse  rushes  by.  The 
object  of  the  suggestion  is  explained,  though  it  is  of  course 
obvious.  It  is  intended  that  the  judge  should  be  able  to 
justify  his  verdict  of  a  short  neck,  a  short  head,  or  possibly 
a  dead  heat,  by  producing  a  negative  on  which  the  actual 
position  of  the  first  two  or  three  horses  wss  dearly  shown. 


Our  contemporary  concludes  that  as  the  Flying  Dutch' 
man  can  be  *'  taken  "  as  it  rushes  by  at  a  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  boar,  race  horses  could  assuredly  be  photographed  as 
they  fly  past  the  winning  post;  whilst  the  only  extra 
trouble  necessarily  imposed  on  the  judges  would  be  to  press 
a  knob  or  pull  a  trigger  at  the  supreme  moment. 


It  is  even  said  that  the  suggestion  has  been  laid  before 
the  Jockey's  Club,  and  that  action  with  regard  to  it  is  not 
unlikely.  Msy  we  then  assume  that  at  the  Derby  of  the 
future  the  hoisting  of  the  winning  number  will  be  followed 
by  the  public  exhibition  of  Judge  Clarke's  photograph  of 
the  finishy  that  the  *^  c'rect  card  "  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  *' c'rect  carte  "  of  the  race  ? 


Only  fancy  the  public's  anxious  suspense  whilst  the  said 
**o'reot  carte"  was  being  *< developed'*  in  some  dark 


The  Director  of  the  Note  Printing  Department  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  in  Vienna  thought  that  photo-engraving 
might  be  useful  in  his  department,  so  he  availed  himself 
of  the  services  of  Herr  C.  Angerer  (the*  head  of  the  firm 
of  Angerer  and  Goachel),  the  well  known  photographic 
engraver  of  Vienna.  Uerr  Angerer,  who  represents  the 
technical  skill  and  energy,  received  the  somewhat  ban 
reward  of  mere  Imperial  recognition,  while  Herr  BAayer,  the 
Bank  offidali  was  promptly  invested  with  the  knightly 
order  of  Francis  Joseph.  This  savours  a  little  of  South 
Kensington.  

A  society  journal  tells  us  that  the  cost  of  sitting  for  a 
photograph  is  being  discussed — it  does  not  say  where,  nor 
by  whom.  It  is  instructive,  however,  to  be  told  that  photo* 
graphers  *<  have  much  to  learn,"  as  they  **  make  it  by  far 
too  rapid  an  act,  and  seem  intent  on  *  work '  the  moment 
they  get  a  sitter  in  the  chair  and  have  screwed  the  hold« 
fast  into  the  back  of  the  head  (sic):*  The  writer  in 
question  says  he  was  told  by  a  distinguished  sculptor  that 
a  certain  great  actress  was  a  most  difficult  sitter,  for  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  *'  changing  her  chin— that  is,  the  size 
and  form  of  it  varied  on  different  occasions— and  aaka 
what  a  photographer  would  say  to  the  difficulty.  Clearly 
a  sitter  with  this  Protean-like  propensity  would  be  ex- 
tremely awkward.  Nothing  short  of  Mr.  Galton's  system 
of  composite  portraiture  could  pofnbly  do  her  justioe. 


The  realistic  spirit  in  realism  which  the  idea  of  the  **  Old 
London"  street  has  developed  at  the  *^ Healtheriea \ 
is  so  correct,  ss  a  rule,  that  little  slips  and  anaehroniaaiB 
are  all  the  more  noticeable.  It  is  not  surprising,  theo,  that 
the  presence  in  one  of  the  medissval  shops  of  a  young  lady, 
carefully  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy, 
and  busily  engaged  in  selling  photographs,  should  be 
criticised.  But  it  is  difficult,  nevertheless,  to  decide  what 
kind  of  views  she  could  sell  in  their  place  that  would  be 
in  keeping  with  her  surroundings. 


Daguerreotypes  seem,  it  is  true,  to'carry  us  back  to  the 
dark  ages,  but  they  would  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  only  a 
little  less  anaohronatic  than  the  photographs  themaelvesL 
<*Sci8Sorgiaphs,"  again,  by  which  we  mean  tbom  labfo 
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silhouettes  with  the  eyes  and  hirsate  appendages  toaohed 
in  with  gilt,  which  were  eo  nnmeronslj  produced  by  the 
artists'  scissors,  until  finally  '*  cut  ont^'  by  the  iDveDtion 
of  photography,  would  not  really  be  more  characteristic 
of  the  ^<  Old  London ''  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  designed^ 
than  the  cartes  and  cabinets  actually  on  sale  there.  To 
put  the  matter  briefly,  even  those  who  complain  of  the 
disposal  of  the  photographs  woold  find  it  hard  to  suggest 
a  suitable  substitute  for  them. 


The  mention  of  '*  scissorgraphs "  recals  the  fact  that 
there  still  exists  in  London — Modern  London  we  mean,  not 
"Old  London"— a  misanthropic  *' Scissorgraphisf  who 
is  only  seen  at  night  when  he  prowls  about  the  bars  and 
buffets  of  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate  Hill,  bearing  a  ragged 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  and  bitterly  lamenting  the  good  old 
days  when  he  cut  out  half  a  hundred  profiles  before  dinner. 
This  <'  Old  Master,"  to  whom  the  mention  of  photography 
is  aa  the  sight  of  a  red  rag  to  a  ball,  has  no  pupils,  we 
belieye,  and  when  he  passes  away  there  will  be  no  capable 
handy  probably,  to  which  his  well-worn  scissors  can  descend, 
and  bis  '^  black  art "  will  die  with  him. 


Talking  of  lost  arts,  each  successive  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  tends  to  show  that  miniature  painting  is  now 
well  nigh  a  lost  art  also.  Before  the  invention  of  photo- 
graphy, however,  there  was  not  a  town  of  any  importance 
that  had  not  its  miniature  painter,  who  produced  in  any 
quantity  those  pale,  wishy-washy  portraits  (eave  the  mark !) 
on  ivory,  which,  as  a  rule,  possessed  such  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  one  another.  Their  production  was,  in  fact, 
too  often  much  more  like  manufacture  than  an  art 


At  Cork,  for  instance,  whence,  in  the  days  of  the  Miss  La 
Greevy  miniature,  a  large  number  of  military  oflioers  used 
to  sail  for  foreign  service,  there  was  an  artiet  who  did  a  most 
extensive  trade  in  supplying  families  with  miniatures  of  their 
departing  relatives.  He  had  often,  indeed,  to  piint  two  or 
three  dosen  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  And  this 
was  how  he  used  to  manage,  according  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite, 
who  was  entrusted  with  his  confessions.  His  plan  then  was  to 
keep  in  stock  something  like  half  a  gross  of  painted  bodies 
in  uniforms  of  varied  rank,  from  an  ensign  to  a  general. 
ThlBse  were  all  practically  finished,  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary on  getting  the  order  was  to  hastily  paint  in  the  faces, 
adding  the  necessary  local  colouring  for  either  black,  brown, 
or  auburn  hair,  and  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  with  the  neces- 
sary alterations  or  additions  to  make  the  facings  of  the 
uniform  cotrect.  Customers  thought  more  of  these  facings, 
in  fad,  than  the  faoes^  as  we  may  easily  gather  from  the 
survivals  (not  always  of  the  fittest)  which  have  come  down 
tons. 


Of  the  uses  to  which  photography  is  applied  there  is 
assuredly  no  end*  One  of  the  latest  is  to  assbt  leather 
merchants  in  imitating  alligator  skin.  A  photograph  of 
a  genuine  alligator  hide  is  taken,  and  a  copy  of  it  pro- 
duced in  bichromated  gelatine,  from  which  a  metal  die  in 
|ur&  is  executed.  This  die  is  then  pressed  heavily  on 
'kina  of  cheap  calf  and  other  leather,  and,  as  a  result,  all 


the  curious  markings  of  the  alligator  hide  are  transferred 
to  them  so  exactly,  that  only  experts  can  detect  the  imita- 
tion. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  pyrogaUic  acid  hi  s 
been  something  enormous  since  the  advent  of  dry  plates. 
It  can  scarcely  bo  said  that  there  has  been  quite  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  price,  a  result  which  generally  follows 
when  a  chemical  compound  is  much  in  request. 


A  correspondent  asks :  How  long  are  gelatine  plates  sup- 
posed to  keep  ?  He  asks  the  question  because  he  recently 
bought  a  batch  which  were  very  insensitive,  and  has  reason 
to  suppose  they  were  a  portion  of  old  stock.  He  suggests 
that  makers  should  date  each  batch,  so  that  photographers 
might  know  what  to  do.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  opinion  of  manufacturers  on  this  point. 


Young  men  about  to  start  as  itinerant  photographers 
would  do  Will  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  a 
writer  in  a  firighton  paper,  who  has  had  smple  opportuni- 
ties on  the  Brighton  beach  of  watching  the  ways  of  the 
fraternity.  According  to  this  observer  they  ihun  papa  and 
mamma  and  family,  but  cautiously  broao  h  their  business  to 
groups  of  young  men,  insinuatingly  approach  sentimental 
couplep,  and  bear  down  boldly  on  any  young  gentleman 
who  has  two  ladies  in  his  charge.  The  last  named  are 
nearly  always  safe  game. 

At  Fotsdam,  in  the  Villa  Liegnits,  several  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  may  be  seen  at  work  with  the  camera 
or  the  brush  almost  daily  (a  spacious  apartment  having 
been  set  aside  for  oil  painting),  while  frequent  excursions 
with  the  camera  are  made  by  Prince  Henry,  Prinoe 
William,  and  others.  Most  visitors  take  away  their  own 
portraits  when  they  leave,  or  perhaps  a  few  views  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Photographers  are  not  alone  in  their  complaints  of  the 
badness  of  the  season.  The  sale  of  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  just  closed,  has  been  smsller  than  for  many 
years  past. 

The  collodion  and  silver  bath  have  done  good  work,  and 
are  not  yet  altogether  ousted  by  their  rival— the  gelatine 
plate.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  unkind  to  speak  of  the  nega- 
tive bath  in  the  way  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Amateur  Club 
did  the  other  day,  <^  as  a  sloppy  business.^'  It  takes  away  aU 
romance  to  say,  as  this  gentleman  said,  that  ''for  twenty- 
five  years  he  had  worked  in  the  slops  of  silver  1 " 


That  it  is  possible  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the  photo* 
graphic  portraits  oi  convicts  is  indicated  by  the  complaint 
of  Wright,  a  prisoner  at  Worship  Street,  who  said  that  the 
policeman  who  identified  htm  when  he  was  brought  out 
with  other  men  in  the  yard  of  the  police  court  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  a  study  of  hia 
( Wright's)  photograph.  The  authorities  should  investigate 
the  matter,  and,  if  the  imputation  is  true,  all  ooBcernad 
ought  certainly  to  be  removed  from  the  public  serviee* 
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An  American  paper  has  just  got  hold  of  a  wrinkle  that 
was  disoQssed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  least  a  year 
ago,  when  we  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Trueman  Wood  and 
others  photographing  the  vocal  organs  of  famous  singers, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  actual  visual  information  as  to 
how  the  larynx,  &c.,  was  shaped  in  forming  this  or  that 
note,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 


Now  this  is  quite  enough,  of  course,  to  set  off  our 
American  contemporary,  which  gravely  suggests  that  it 
coppowB  the  public  will  soon  te  enabled  to  procure  cartes 
of  Fatti's  •*  uppPT  C ''  and  Sims  Keeves'  "  chest  D,"  We 
shall  have  sedtbetlc  vocalists,  it  asserts,  striving  to  live  up 
to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  **  A  sharp  "  ;  or  sitting  up  all  night 
by  the  eide  of  his  **much  resounding  C.^*  Whilst 
curiosity,  it  adds,  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  large  sale  of 
copies  of  the  Duke  of  C.'s  well-known  *»  big,  big  D."  The 
sale  of  the  new  *'  Photographic  Notes "  would,  in  fact, 
according  to  our  contemporary,  be  almost  as  brisk  as  that 
of  the  old-established  variety. 


^uijent  ^nidliQma. 


Bpeclfication  published  during  the  week. 

7,746.  Thomas  Furvbll,  of  1,  Matlock  VillaB,  Lordship  Lane, 
East  Dalwich,  L  mdon,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Cinl  Engi- 
neer, for  "  An  adjustable  instantaneous  shutter  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.'*— Dated  15th  May,  1884.  {Complete  Specifi- 
cation.) 

A  double  flap-shutter  with  a  number  of  very  complex  adjust- 
ments. The  inventor  prefers  to  make  the  flaps  of  ferrotype 
plate  or  other  unular  material  faced  with  velvet,  but  he  winds 
the  material,  nearly  one  turn,  round  the  spindle  before  attaching, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  giving  elasticity.  Although  there 
are  no  less  than  twentv  diagrams  accompanying  the  specifica- 
tion, we  find  none  of  them,  or  the  details  illustrated,  to  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  us  in  allowing  them  to  occupy  as 
much  space  as  they  would  filL 

Patents  Gj^anted  in  America. 
302,386.  Chas.  E.  Dresslbb,  New  York,  N. Y.     **  Machine  for 

grinding  the  rims  of  lenses."    Filed  February  27,  1884.     (No 

model) 

Brief, — ^Adjust  the  clamp-rupport  for  one  required  bevel,  and 
set  it  at  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  grindiog-surface  and  grind 
it.  Reset  the  lens  at  the  same  angle,  with  opposite  inclination 
at  the  other  side  of  the  grinding-surface,  and  grind  the  other 
bevel  of  the  rim  of  the  lens.  The  arm  which  supports  the  olamp 
u  held  by  spring-pressure  at  predetermined  distances  from,  and 
toward,  the  grinding-wheel.  The  olamp  has  a  continuous  step 
motion  to  and  fro  across  the  face  of  the  grinding-wheel.  The 
bed  of  the  lens-holder  is  adjustable  to  and  from  the  emeiy-wheel. 


THE  CAMERA  AND  ITS  APPURTENANCES. 

BT  LIBUT.-OOLOBKL  W.  a  XOVBBEB.* 

Next  in  importance  to  the  camera  is  the  lens.  Here 
there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  selection.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  amateur  has  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  lenses 
to  select  from.  It  is  not  intended  to  describe  the  various 
lenses  in  general  use,  as  full  descriptions  of  them  are  given 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  News.  The  choice  will  probably 
be  between  a  simple  or  a  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  and  a 
lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type.  The  former  iostrument 
will  usually  be  found  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
amateur  landscape  photographer.    It  has  many  advantages 

•  Continned  from  psge  49%, 


over  the  rectilinear  lenses ;  it  is  a  much  cheaper  lens,  and 
it  has  greater  depth  of  focus ;  the  diaphragm,  being  in 
front  of  the  lens,  protects  it  from  diffused  light ;  and  a 
rotating  plate,  pierced  with  suitable  holes,  attached  to  the 
lens,  takes  the  place  of  the  set  of  Waterhouse  diaphragms. 
The  single  combination  lens  went  out  of  fashion  in  the 
days  of  wet  collodion  because  of  the  long  exposure  it 
required ;  but  with  gelatino- bromide  plates  this  lens  will 
be  found  quick  enough  for  ordinary  work,  and  for  land- 
scape  photography  is  preferable  to  any  other  form.  For 
architectural  subjects,  and  for  photographing  moving 
objects,  the  rapid  rectilinear,  or  a  lens  of  similar  con- 
struction, will  be  preferred.  When  using  this  kind  of 
lens,  it  is  impoiiant  to  close  the  diaphragm  alii  earefnllyt 
even  when  a  stop  is  used.  When  a  stop  is  not  used,  an 
elastic  band,  passed  round  the  noant,  so  as  to  aover  the 
fidit,  is  the  simplest  arrangement.  When  a  stop  is  inserted, 
two  bands  may  be  used,  so  as  to  press  against  the  stop  on 
both  sides ;  or  a  small  velvet  or  thin  leather  cap  may  fit 
over  the  diaphragm,  and  may  be  held  in  its  place  by  an 
elastic  band  on  each  side ;  the  bands  alone,  if  properly 
adjusted,  are,  however,  sufficient.  When  a  lens  of  the 
above  type  is  used,  the  lens,  having  its  front  combination 
exposed,  must  be  sheltered  from  the  Bun*s  rays  and  from 
all  diffused  light.  Although  the  necessity  for  such  a  pre- 
caution has  been  insisted  upon  for  years  by  many  cridcs^ 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  none  of  the  camera-makers  supply 
any  arrangement  of  the  kiod.  A  simple  plan,  and  one  that 
has  been  often  suggested,  is  to  have  lignt  wood  or  metal 
struts  to  screw  on  either  side  of  the  camera-front ;  by 
throwing  the  focussing  cloth  over  these  during  exposure, 
the  lens  is  protected  to  a  great  extent  It  is  not,  howeveri 
a  very  perfect  arrangement ;  it  does  not  cut  off  the  light 
which  is  reflected  from  the  foreground,  and  the  wind  may 
blow  the  cloth  across  the  lens.  A  stiff  pasteboard  funnel 
fitting  on  to  the  lens  is  effective,  but  is  an  awkward  thing 
to  carry  about  A  f annel  of  black  velvet,  projecting  in 
front  of  the  lens  about  five  inches,  attached  to  it  with  an 
elastic  band  at  one  extremity,  and  sewn  to  a  metal  ring 
about  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  other,  is  effective  and 
portable.  The  exact  dimensions  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  lens ;  the  ring  should  be  hinged  to  a 
light  metal  rod.  Blinds  can  be  screwed  into  the  camera- 
front  either  above  or  below  the  lens.  When  an  instan- 
taneous shutter  is  to  be  used  in  front  of  the  lens,  the 
funnel  must  be  attached  to  the  shutter. 

In  photographing  brightly-lighted  subjects,  or  with 
objects  near  the  camera  whioh  reflect  much  light  into  the 
lens,  the  want  of  some  protection  is  a  frequent  and  onsos- 
pected  cause  of  fogging  and  weak  pictures.  The  short  ex- 
posures required  with  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  their  use  for  photogiaphing  moving 
objects,  has  caused  the  introduction  of  many  so-called 
instantaneous  shutters.   Those  selected  for  notice  are  in 

Sneral  use,  and  though  more  imperfect^  all  are  more  or 
»  effective,  and  show  much  ingenuity  in  their  conatrac- 
tion.  The  drop  shutter  is  the  simplest  of  all,  as  it  is  the 
dieapest  and  most  rapid  ;  thei  drawoack  to  it  is  that  it  is 
bulky  in  size,  and  the  rapidity  cannot  be  greatly  varied 
for  different  lengths  of  exposure  without  making  the 
shutter  very  long,  and  consequently  more  cumbersome. 
In  the  flap  and  drop-shutter  combined,  the  flap  is  raised 
for  exposure  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  it  is  lully  open, 
the  action  releases  a  drop-shutter,  which  instantly  doaea, 
the  lens  being  drawn  rapidly  down  by  means  of  an  elastic 
band.  This  shutter  works  rather  stiffly,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence liable  to  shake  the  camera ;  it  seems  on  the  wholt 
to  possess  no  advantage  over  the  simple  drop. 

Jackson's  shutter  is  an  ingenious  contrivance ;  it  has  a 
pair  of  flaps  connected  by  a  light  metal  bar ;  theae  flaps 
move  across  the  lens  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  m 
making  the  exposure,  the  shutter  opens  trom  the  centre, 
and  it  closes  from  the  sides.  The  exposure  is  rapid, 
depending  on  the  tension  of  a  rubber  band;  but  it  la  not 
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BO  rapid  as  the  drop-shatter.  This  instnimeDt  may  be 
worml  by  hand  when  long  exposares  are  reaoired,  the 
efaurtie  hmg  i«moyed.  This  shatter  is  rather  a  large  affair 
to  fit  in  front  of  the  fani^  but  is  well  adapted  to  go 
behind  the  lens. 

\Vat8oa*s  snap-shutter  is  a  neat  contrivance,  but  does 
not  give  a  very  quick  exposure,  as  the  aperture  is  opened 
and  closed  by  a  single  flap,  which  is  drawn  aside  to  expose, 
and  drawn  liack  again  to  close,  the  aperture ;  it  takes  less 
space  to  work  in  than  the  drop  shutter,  and  is  a  good  form 
01  instrument  for  slow  expcsures,  as  the  shatter  may  be 
left  open  any  time ;  it  works  very  easily.  An  ebonite  drop- 
shutter  by  the  same  maker  is  very  nicely  made.  Watson 
and  Co.  also  sell  the  Addenbrooke  shutter.  With  this 
instrument  the  exposure  can  be  exactly  timed  ;  the  standard 
size  admits  of  twenty-seven  progressive  exposures  from 
^  to  2}-Beconds.  The  instrument  is  necessarily  heavy  and 
expensive,  £S  10s. ;  its  only  recommendation  is  that  the 
length  of  exposure  can  be  accurately  timed.  The  patent 
shutter  invented  by  Mr.  Sands  is  also  graduated  for  various 
darations  of  exposure  from  1  to  6.  These  are  not  calcu- 
lated by  fractions  of  a  second  as  in  Addenbrooke's ;  it  is, 
however,  less  bulky,  and  works  more  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  shutter  works  between  the  leases,  and  there- 
fore has  less  space  to  travel,  the  opening  to  the  shatter 
being  no  larger  than  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  plate 
between  the  lenses.  A  more  even  exposare  is  obtained 
with  the  shutter  working  between  the  lenses  than  in  any 
other  position.  The  price  of  this  ehutter  is  necessarily 
high,  but  is  somewhat  lets  than  Addenbrooke's. 

A  new  shutter  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Marion  and 
Co.,  called  by  them  the  *' Ebonite  Drop  Shutter;*'  it  is 
not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a  drop-shutter,  the  aper- 
ture being  opened  and  closed  by  a  flap  which  moves  up  and 
down  by  an  arrangement  of  levers,  the  exposure  in  conse- 
quence being  not  very  rapid.  Attached  to  the  shutter  is 
Cadett's patent  pneumatic  apparatus.  The  exposureis  made 
by  squeezing  a  rubber  ball  which  is  attached  to  the  shatter 
by  a  length  of  flexible  tabing.  On  squeezing  the  rubber 
ball,  the  flap  of  the  shutter  is  raised,  and  remains  up  till 
'  exposure  is  finished,  when  by  removing  the  pressure  from 
.  the  ball  a  spiral  iqpring  acts  as  the  lever,  and  the  flap  falls, 
closing  the  lens.  The  shutter  is  made  of  ebonite,  and  is 
rery  portable ;  it  is  fitted  with  removable  leather  collars, 
so  that  one  shutter  may  be  fitted  to  lenses  of  three- or  four 
different  sizes.  Cadett's  pneumatic  apparatus  can  be  fitted 
to  any  of  the  shutters  noticed  above,  ttte  piston  being  made 
to  fall  on  the  trigger  of  the  shatter.  The  duration  of  the 
exposure  cannot,  however,  be  controlled  by  the  operator. 
The  special  feature  in  Marion's  shutter  is  that  an  expofure 
of  any  length  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  ball. 
When  ordering  a  shutter,  of  whatever  kind,  the  diameter  of 
the  wood  of  the  lens  should  be  given. 

Cases  of  leather  or  canvas  are  made  for  carrying  cameras 
and  slides,  and  afford  protection  in  travelling,  but  add  to 
the  weight  to  be  carried.  If  the  photographer  intends  to 
carry  bis  own  camera,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  the  camera 
and  slides  in  a  piece  of  waterproof  material,  and  fasten 
round  them  a  pair  of  light  straps  with  handle.  The  lens  is 
conveniently  carried  in  a  leather  case  with  straps  to  pass 
over  the  shoulder. 

The  seleation  of  a  good  stand  is  somewhat  difficult  We 
want  a  stand  that  shall  be  rigid  and  light,  and  high  enough 
to  enable  us  to  focus  without  stooping ;  most  persons  pre- 
fer a  folding  stand,  as  more  convenient  to  pack.  A  stand 
for  a  whole-plate  camera  to  answer  these  requirements 
usoally  weighs  about  three  and  a-half  pounds,  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  weight  of  one's  kit.  The  most  rigid 
kind  of  stand  is  that  in  which  each  leg  is  made  of  two  pieces, 
with  a  metal  struck  between  them,  the  legs  being  attached 
to  a  met.ll  top.  This  form  affords  six  points  of  support  to 
the  top,  and  the  struts  make  the  legs  very  stiff.  When 
each  leg  is  in  one  piece,  or  in  two  pieces  fixed  at  the  same 
.  point  to  the  top,  the  stand  is  always  more  or  less  shakey. 


The  sliding-leg  stands  are  open  to  this  objection,  though 
in  many  respects  more  convenient.  When  rapid  exposures 
are  to  be  given,  the  rigidity  of  the  stand  is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence than  in  the  case  of  long  exposurei'.  The  camera 
is  attached  to  the  stand  by  a  movable  screw,  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  mislaid  or  left  behind  when  taking  out  the 
csnara ;  a  screw-hole  should  be  tapped  in  the  top  of  the 
stand,  in  wiiich  tin  ssrew  may  be  screwed  when  not  in  use. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GROUND  GLASS. 

A  GOOD  substitute  for  finely- ground  glass,  as  a  focuasing-Bcreen, 
is  often  needed,  especially  by  the  out-door  photographer,  who 
may  be  many  milea,  or  hundreds  of  miles,  from  any  place  where 
such  an  article  can  be  obtained. 

The  varioua  kinds  of  "  matt "  yamish  rarely  give  a  fine  enough 
grain ;  white  wax  diaaolved  in  benzole  is  aaid  to  give  a  very 
satiafactory  surface  for  focusaing,  but  we  have  never  tried  it. 

A  piece  of  plain  glass  coated  with  ordinary  hard  negative 
vami^  may  be  rubbed  with  flour  emery  and  oil  by  means  of  cork, 
until  a  fine  ground  glass  surface  is  produced,  but  it  takes  some 
time  to  do  it,  although  not  nearly  so  long  as  would  be  necessary 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  bare  glass. 

A  gelatine  emulsion  plate,  slightly  exposed  to  light,  developed 
and  fixed,  is  an  excellent  focussing  medium.  But  it  may  be 
wished  to  aboliah  glass  altogether,  and  aubstttute  some  lighter 
and  less  fragile  material. 

For  small  sizes — say  up  to  4  j-  by  5  j — ^mica  ground  with  flour 
emery  may  answer  well,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  get  mica  free  from 
defects,  although  it  can  be  obtained  of  suitable  <}uality ;  and  for 
sizes  larger  than  the  above  it  would  hardly  be  stiff  enough,  even 
if  it  could  be  obtained  sufficiently  homogeneous  and  transparent. 

There  U  a  kind  of  tracing  paper  in  the  market  known  as 
"  French  vegetable,''  which  optically  leaves  little  to  be  desired ; 
but  as  it  possesses  no  stiffhess,  it  must  be  damped  aad  pasted 
on  a  frame  to  make  it  *'  taut."  Care  is  required  not  to  make  it 
too  wet,  or  it  will  split  in  drying.  It  may  be  stretched  on  glass 
by  wetting  it  and  pasting  the  edees. 

Tracing  cloth  has  been  used,  nut  it  is  not  sufficiently  trans- 
parent, and  its  grain  is  too  coarse.  We  have  an  idea  that  the 
fine  oiled  silk  sold  for  surgical  purposes  might  make  a  good 
focussing-Bcreen,  if  stretched  on  a  fnme,  but  have  never  med 
it. — Photography, 


A  NEW  SENSITOMETBR. 

BT  PBOF.  G.  W.  HOUOH.* 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  ascertaining  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  photographic  plates,  but  we  do  not  know  that  any 
hitherto  used  are  capable  of  giviqg  directly  the  sensitiveness  as 
referred  to  any  convenient  standard.  The  use  of  blackened 
gelatine  films  may  give  sufficiently  reliable  results,  but,  from  the 
nature  of  their  construction,  no  two  instruments  will  be  pre- 
cisely alike,  and  even  in  the  same  instrument  there  is  no  definite 
relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the  scale. 

The  use  of  a  series  of  tubes  having  unequal  areas  might 
answer  under  certain  conditions,  but  such  an  apparatus  would 
be  complicated.  I  imagined  thiat  a  aingle  long  tube— a  stove- 
pipe, for  example — ^in  which  was  arranged  a  series  of  numbers  at 
different  distances  from  the  opening,  would  solve  the  problem ; 
but  on  examining  such  a  device,  it  was  at  once  concluded  that 
it  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  unless  the  source  of  light  and 
the  camera  were  placed  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  from  the  open* 
ing. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  perforated  disc  was  made  to  revolve 
in  front  of  a  scale  of  numbers,  the  light  received  by  each  would 
be  directly  proportioned  to  the  angular  opening  in  the  disc.  To 
illustrate,  suppose  we  have  a  semi-circular  disc,  fig.  1,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  rapidly,  then  any  number  covered  by  it  when 
in  rotation  would  receive  only  one-half  as  much  lif  ht  as  one 
outside  of  its  drcumference.  If  the  disc  revolves  with  suffici- 
ent speed,  both  numbers  will  be  constantly  visible  to  the  eye, 
but  one  will  receive  only  one-half  as  much  light  as  the  other. 
On  this  principle  is  based  the  sensitometer  about  to  be  described. 
In  our  &8t  experiments  we  constructed  a  snail  on  a  scale  of  one 
to  twenty,  so  that  the  figure  1  should  receive  one-twentieth  of 

the  whole  light,  5  five- twentieths,  &c. 

i— >-^^— — ■  <n 

*  Oommimicated  to  Ph</toffroph}f, 
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It  WW  MOD  found,  bowever,  tlut  the  scale  wu  too  short  for 
■ociuate  detenniiutiou  of  seDiitiTeoer* ;  Moca,  when  tlie  proper 
eipomre  wu  made  for  >  fuUj-timed  nqt^ve,  the  whole  lotle 
wu  ^lotoffnpbed.  Our  noond  mail  wu  on  a  eoale  of  1  to  iO ; 
in  thw  oauijM)  abrgapartof  tfaeaedewuihowninUwlMga- 
tire,  both  [or  Gidlodioii  Mid  etnulaioii  pUt«e. 


Fig.  I. 

In  order  to  get  a  losger  goals  id  a  compMt  form,  an  openiDg 
wai  tnadt  in  a  cardboud  disc,  fig.  2,  baaed  on  the  ratio  of  oae 
U>  five  hundred,  itarting  with  100  or  aoe-fifth  of  the  light 
entoring  the  camen.  Tot  the  upper  part  of  the  Male,  from  ' "" 
to  30,  odW  ergr^  tenth  nunaber  was  inwrted ;  below  SO 
nutnben  decrBaaa  by  units. 

The  opening  in  the  diec,  fig.  9,  is  not  draw  n  to  acale,  but  an j 


the  beginning  of  hit  scale  the  angular  ope'ung  is  72  degroM, 
equal  to  on«-fif(h  ttm  whole  lieht.  For  one-tenth  of  the  whole* 
light.the  angular  opening  will  be  3S  degrees  at  that  point,  and 
for  one  one-liandredUi  of  the  whole  light  the  angular  opening 
will  be  9-6  d^nee,  tus. 

The  following  is  the  scale.  The  numben  ai  the;  now  stand 
repr—ent  Vb»  tjme  of  exposure.  It  may,  however,  be  reversed 
BO  u  to  give  seDiitivenets  direcUy, 

100  Now  when  die  disc  is  put  in  rotation, 

BO  and  an  ezpoeura  ti  made,  each  number 

80  developed  show*  at  onoe  the  amoun 

70  light  it  received.    If  tlie  lut  number 

60  ble  was  S,  the  light  equinlent  for 

60  number  would  be  jj^  of  the  light 

40  p]o;od.    If  the  full  spertuie  of  the 

8$  vns  used,  and  the  time  of  exposure 

30  ton  seconds,  the  rquiTalent  eipof ure  for 

K9  thefigureSwouldbe  %^=0-20sec    We 

25  will  euppnae  a  CLmilsr  plats  is  exposed, 
27  with  the  aperture  of  the  Isos  reduced  to 
24  1-13  of  the  iirea,  the  time  bung  the  same. 

26  In  this  case  the  lut  number  printed 
2i  should  be  7S  of  the  scile.  The  Ugbt 
38  equivalent  will  then  be  ^X20XtS  =  <''20 
22  sec.  Having  ascertoiued  b;  a  number  of 
21  experimniti  the  time  required  for  the 
W               lut  namber  which  can  be  eaen,  for  any 


ard  plate,  the  relative  seneitJTem.. 
of  any  other  can  be  asurtained.  In  Uie 
example  given  above,  we  will  suppose  the 
pUte  eipoeed  was  wet  collodion,  of  which 
the  light  eqoinlent  —  "■'"  — - 


■ion  plato  is  whoUy  unknown,  we  mtf  es 
pose  for  the  sane  time  and  with  &e  saxn* 
■top  ss  wu  usfJ  before  ;  suppose  in  sacfa 
V>  experiment  the  last  namber  printed 
wu  0,  then  tlie  light  equivalent  woald 
bes*jX20A  =  A  "«•  As  the ooDodi** 
plato  gave  J  sec  the  emuUoti  plate  m 
twelve  time*  as  rapid. 

If  another  plate  shows  the  nnober   4 
under  the  same  conditiaDS,  its  light  eqnivm- 
lent  wovld  he  Vt  •>«.•  or  1 9  times  nun  rapid 
than  the  standard.     In  ordsc  to  aaeoi* 
mor*  accurato  results,  and  abo  to  asmst  in 
development,  it  is  preferable  to  giv^  approximately  Iha  aon«ct 
exposures  for  the  matter  outside  the  scale  ;  then  the  lut  numbera 
viable  will  fall  near  the  middle.    In  this  oase  any  error  of  read- 
would  not  matorially  affect  the  result.    The  apparatus  whioh 
haveu'edia  simply  a  blackeoed  eard<baard  disc  eleven  inoliea 
in  diameter,  having  a  suitable  opening,  and  rotated  by  a  Yankas- 
clock  movement.    A  soale  of  numbers,  wiittm  with  Indian-ink 
1  whit*  psiper,  is  placed  underneath  it. 

He  disc  makes  about  two  revolutions  in  one  second  ;  but  th* 
rotsUon  is  a  matter  of  no  oonsequenoe.    With  tbis 
ivioe  the  relative  asnaiti*eneH«  of  differmt  ptatas    fa 
ssoertsined  within  five  to  ten  per  cent,  from  a  single 

In  oompating  dry  platea  by  different  msiun,  we  used  Uio 
pyro  developer  (Cnmer's  fonnula).  The  ssma  strength  o( 
developer  wu  used  for  all,  and  the  plates  were  left  in  the  Inv 
for  five  mioutea,  in  order  to  carry  the  dereloptnent  as  far  «■  it 
would  ever  be  required  in  actual  work. 

The  following  eipeiiment  will  indicate  the  working  of  Um 
jppantua,  unng  the  same  stop,  and  giving  the  Ame  lime.  Four 
diflbrent  brands  of'  commerdsl  pUte*  were  suocessively  exposed, 
and  then  developed.  Tbe  Isst  numbers 'vinble  in  the  scale  were, 
10.8,  e,  10.       ■  ' 

In  this  example  Uie  itbtive  sqosittveDeM  of  the  idatea  is  slMnra 
directly  by  the  numben  10,  8, 0,  10 ;  the  plato  ahowing  S  bet^ 
1}  times  more  r^id  than  those  Miowiog  10. 

Commsroial  plates  1^  nine  different  makL__      

with  the  wet  collMlion  plate  with  the  fallowing  rssnlto  :- 

The  soisitiveneas  of  the  collodion  plate  beiag  1,  the  [oOow' 
ing  numbers  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  platea  : — 21, 
20,  18,  16,  IP,  U,  13,  13,13. 

An  inspsotion  of  thees  numbers  indicates  a  good  deal  of  diffef 

loe  in  the  apeed  of  plates. 

It  may  be  dedrable  to  give  some  idea  of  the  time  o(  a 
which  is  Deoesssiy  aocor^g  to  these  numben. 

Now  the  ooltodion  plato  required  foe  tluminimnn     ._, 

le-haU  second,  with  the  full  opening  of  a  Darlot  No.  I  BapU 
Hemispherical,  to  niske  a  negative  of  a  brick  bnUding  or  a  weO- 
Kt  landscape.  Ordinarily,  however,  we  give  one  seoond,  fai  wUdh 
esse  the  pUt«  is  fully  developed  insde  of  thirty  •eontd*. 


'20  eeoond  with  the  lull  aperture  ol  a  Darlot  No.  t  h 

In  order  to  ^proximately  teeure  a  oorreoteapaetm  it  it  neesHi^ 
to  use  thesmallest  stop  {3  mm.)  lod  simply  nnnqi.  For  tbe 
slowM-  pUtea  the  6  mm.  stop  may  b«  useiC  snd  tlie  leas  slaqtj 
unopped.  . 

These  tiine*  refer,  of  oourse,  to  a  well-lit  outdoor  mbj^ 
whan  there  is  sunlight. 

With  this  form  of  senmtometer  the  relative  intensity  of  tl^ 
tight  at  different  times,  or  in  diBeient  placea,  can  easily  be  mc^ 
tained.  It  is  simply  naceasary  to  expose  a_plato  tor  a  given  tin^ 
and  note  the  last  number  developed.  A  sunilar  plato  exposed  in 
tiie  Bsme  way  at  any  other  time  or  place  will  show  a  eettsla 
number,  ana  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  be  direetly  psb- 
portional  to  the  nambers. 

It  hu  been  sUted  that  if  a  plato  ia  exposed  to  a  cnwll  amoolit 
of  light  previous  to  being  used,  it  becomes  morersfid. 
experiment  wu  made  to  asoartain  whether  the  statei 

An  emulsion  plate  wu  cut  in  four  pieces.  One  was  iiipiaeil 
without  seeing  light  i  the  othan  had  respectively,  tan  seoimds', 
thirty  seconds ,  and  sixty  seconds'  exposure  through  the  — '  n'm 
window  of  the  developing- room  before  being  used.  Tha  lofir 
pieces  were  all  developed  timber.  The  one  whidi  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  red  light  tdr  nzly  seconds  dashed  r^t  out  like 
any  ovar-axpoaed  [dato;  tbsn  the  elhen  in  proper  aider.    All 
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were  left  in  the  developer  for  five  minutes  ;  when  fixed,  the  first 
was  f oand  buried  under  a  dense  fog,  so  that  onlv  a  portion  of  the 
soale  Gould  be  read.  The  second  showed  considerable  fog,  and 
the  third  a  traoe ;  the  fourth,  of  course,  was  perfectly  (dean. 
The  numbers  shown  In  the  three  pieces  were  precisely  the  same 
— if  anything,  a  Uttle  advantage  in  favour  of  the  piece  which 
was  handled  in  the  darkness.  The  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
belief  is  simple.  A  plate  which  has  been  submitted  to  other 
light  than  that  belonging  to  the  exposure  will  necessarily  begin 
to  develop  quicker,  but  there  will  not  be  as  much  film  left  for 
the  negative.  Wh%tever  light  has  been  on  it,  either  in  its  nianu- 
ftkclure  or  elsewhere,  will  impair  its  usefulness  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  light  it  received. 

The  question  occurred  to  me  whether  it  was  possible  to  use 
the  foregiing  method  and  mechanism  for  an  absolute  standard 
of  sensitiueness,  so  that  plates  tested  in  Chicago  and  London 
should  be  directly  comparable.  With  a  lens  of  given  area  and 
ioaiX  length  this  m&y  bd  readily  aocomplished,  provided  we  have 
a  standanl  light.  The  electric  light  might  be  used,  but  there 
would  be  a  g^ioi  deal  of  trotible  and  soma  unoertaiaty  in  deter- 
mining ltd  intensity.  The  s  ime  would  be  true  of  the  migneaium 
light  or  aiy  other.  On  the  whDle,  I  believe  a  wet  collodion  plate 
wJuld  bi  the  mist  ojuveaieat  st^niarl,  aad  could  be  m\ie  to 
give  oompirable  results  within  smUl  limits  of  error,  provided  a 
uniform  standard  was  adopted  for  the  collodion  and  the  bath. 

This  sensitometer  may  be  made  to  give  absolate  results  without 
much  difficulty. 

Let  any  scale  of  numbers  from  0  to  ICO  be  photographed  or 
pamtei  on  clear  glass.  The  plate  to  be  tested  may  tnen  be 
phMsed  behind  it,  to  make  a  contact  negative,  in  front  of  the 
scale  the  snail  or  perforated  disc  may  be  rotated,  so  as  to  give  each 
snamber  its  proper  amount  of  illumination  ;  the  light  being  a 
standard  candle  at  one  foot  distance. 

If  the  time  of  exposure  be  100  seconds,  and  the  last  nomber 
visible  in  the  negative  10,  the  equivalent  exposure  will  be, 

100X^=10  seconds. 

If  another  plate  nnder  the  same  circumstances  shows  the  nnm- 
biDr  8,  its  equivalent  exposure  will  be  8  seconds.  In  other  words, 
the  apparatus  will  give  the  actual  time  required  for  the  light  of 
one  caiidle  at  one  foot  distance  to  make  a  legible  record,  and  this 
time  is  the  standard  of  sensitiveness ;  the  only  source  of  error 
wiU  be  in  the  standard  candle. 


THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 

^  BT  0>l  WHO  TB11IK9. 

**  There's  a  chiel  amanir  us  takin'  aote^ , 
An'  faith  he'U.prent  'em.** 

Tbosb  who  oommeooe  this  paper  with  the  hope  of  learning 
something  new,  of  picking  np  a  fresh  developing  formula, 
or  of  obtaining  the  latest  *' safe  light,*'  will  find  themselves 
sadly  disappointed,  and  I  warn  them  to  desist  reading  at 
OAce.  I  am  simply  cfommitting  to  paper  thoughts  bearing 
on  pliotoffraphy  that  have  psssed  ihrongh  my  mind  when 
readiog  the  photographic  papers,  and  when  engaged  in  my 
work.  These  will,  I  fear,  sometimes  savoor  of  sentiment ; 
bnt,  to  my  thinking,  a  man  without  some  sentiment  is  little 
bettor  than  a  bagfnl  o(  Ba#dast :  he  must  first  feel  the 
poetry  there  is  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  before  he  can 
poartray  i|  to  his  fellow-creatures.  **Inthe  GloaminV' 
"  When  th*  Day's  Work  is  Done,'*  "  There  is  Sorrow  on 
the  Sea,"  would  never  have  been  made  had  not  thoir  authors 
possessed  the  power  of  feeling  the  pathos  existing  in  all 
aioand  us.  £  am  a  professional  photographer,  and  I  think 
my  tnitiatim  into  the  prof<ssion  would  have  disgusted  the 
most  enthusiastic.  In  the  smoke  and  fog  of  a  huge  city,  I 
commenced  my  instroction  with  a  large  club  firm.  The 
class  of  work  disgusted  me,  but  in  shop  windows  I  saw 
ptiuta  by  men  of  mark  rendering  some  beauty  spot  with 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  I  knew  there  was  a  power  yet  to  be 
nached.  I  worked  hard,  and  was  rewarded  by  gaining  the 
ability  to  make  the  soft  and  airy  pictures  I  had  so  much 
admired. 

There  hai  been  much  s«iij  ab^ut  ovcr-expoenre  and  re- 
■ttaineiv,  but  I  cling  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  there 
•1mm14  be  only  one  ezpoeaie,  and  thai  the  correct  one ;  aD 


error  on  either  side  caoaes  the  loss  ot  that  beautiful  gradation 
that  is  so  chaiacteristic  of  gelatine  plates,  for  there  is  a 
beauty  in  the  gradation  of  a  dry- plate  (properly  exposed 
that  i  have  never  seen  in  a  wet  plate.  When  photographers 
learn  to  give  correct  exposnre?,  and  to  modify  the  deve- 
loper according  to  the  requirements  of  the  view  to  be  re- 
presented, then,  and  not  till  then^  will  dry  plates  assert 
their  supremacy  over  wet. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  first  soaking  the  plate  in 
pyrogallio,  bromide,  and  water,  and  then  developing  by 
small  doses  of  ammonia,  added  at  intervals ;  the  image  is 
thus  completely  nnder  the  control  of  the  operator,  and  is 
gradually  built  up,  it  seems,  more  in  the  ho(^  of  the  film, 
and  less  superficial  than  does  one  where  the  full  strength 
developer  is  applied  at  once.  Before  adopting  this  course, 
I  really  got  a  negative  to  please  me.  I  never  care  how  long 
a  negative  takes  me ;  haif-an-hour  is  the  time  I  usually 
spend  in  developing  one,  but  when  finished  am  rewarded 
by  great  biilliancy  and  gradation.  When  at  work  in  the 
field  I  am  most  careful  to  screen  the  lens  during  exposure, 
as  in  my  opinion  this  helps  to  give  a  brilliant  negative. 
My  screen  is  of  the  simplest,  being  two  light  strips  of 
blackened  wood,  which  I  lay  across  the  top  of  the  camera, 
and  which  project  a  saitable  distance  in  front ;  over  these, 
when  leady  to  expose,  I  tbiow  the  focussing  clotb,  and  as 
this  falls  down  on  eitlier  side  the  lens  is  effeotoally 
screened. 

In  case  of  known  under-exposure,  inhere  drop  shutters  are 
used,  for  instance,  I  always  give  a  preliminary  'soaking  in 
dilute  ammonia  and  water,  and  use  a  good  proportion  of 
bromide.  My  advice  with' respect  to  developing,  is:  get  a 
good  formula,  and  work  at  it  until  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand  it ;  do  not  try  every  developtog  formula  you  may  see 
published ;  they  are  all  good  when  well  uuderstood,and  with- 
out being  understood  the  best  is  uselesp.  There  are  count- 
less changes  to  be  rung  on  a  very  simple  formula;  and 
remen^ber  you  do  not  want  three  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce 
of  water  for  every  subject  you  develop. 

I  remember,  before*  commebcing  to  develop  dry  plates 
myself,  frequently  standing  by  one  of  my  principals  when  he 
was  developing,  and  being  amazed  at  his  mmus  operandi. 
He  held  the  opinion  that  dry  plates  bad  great  latitade  of 
exposure  (truly  a  •  comfortable  opinion  I )  Anywhere 
between  one  and  twenty  seconds  ought  to  give  a  good  result, 
he  thought,  where  perhaps  the  correct  exposure  was  five 
seconds.  Arrived  in  the  dark -room,  he  would  proceed  to 
develop,  his  light  that  of  a  single  thickness  of  what  had 
once  been  orange  paper;  the  developer  would  then  be 
mixi»d,  probably  the  remains  of  some  three  or  four  di£Ferent 
developing  formula.  If  under-exposed,  he  would  add  un- 
diluted ammonia  *880  ad  libitum'^  if  over-exposed,  some 
bromide  would  be  dashed  in  from  the  stock  bottle.  Then 
commenced  the  **  pushing-op  "  process  (this,  he  explained  to 
me,  was  to  give  the  print  the  vigour  and  character  of  a  wet 
print),  and  when  finished,  I  had  a  negative  to  print  from 
that  in  dull  weather  I  didn't  get  balf-a-dosEen  prints  from 
in  a  day.  The  negative,  as  may  be  guessed,  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, but  then,  '*  arn*t  you  surprised  at  such  a  well-known 
firm  sending  out  plates  like  these  ?  Will  try  some  one 
elstt's  !"  And  so  I  suppose  he  is  still  trying  some  one  else's. 
This  was  no  second-rate  artist,  according  to  public  estima- 
tion. 

For  many  reasons  1  am  compelled  to  use  commercial  ready 
sensitised  paper,  but  for  beauty  of  result,  think  none  can 
equal  paper  sensitiied  at  home.  For  a  long  time  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  toning  the  commercial  psper ;  tried  the 
acetate,  borax,  phonphatc,  aud  varioos  other  baths,  bnt  all 
in  vain.  At  last  I  settled  down  to  a  tangstate  of  soda  bath, 
and  with  care  got  very  good  tones,  and  great  uni^'ormity.  I 
always  add  a  little  ammonia  to  the  washing- water,  which 
greatly  aoceltrdtes  the  toning. 

These  are  my  *' thoughts  by  the  way."  That  there  is 
nothing  new  in  them,  i  am  only  too  well  aware  of,  and  for 
which  fault  I  am  quite  ready  to.apologiae. 


THE  FHOTOOBAJHIO  KEWS. 
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Corrcsponittrtw. 


TdE  INTEaNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
CEYSTAL    PALACE. 

Dear  Sir,— The  absence  of  exhibit*  from  the  majority 
o(  our  firat-dnM  photognLphic  tutists  from  the  »bove  exhi- 
bition wu  moat  remuk&ble,  bat  more  remarkable  still 
the  maAner  ot  adjadicating,  aad,  if  eaoh  a  syat^m  of 
awarding  medals  be  followed  np,  will  diigost  deierriDg 
fcrtiatt,  and  materially  lessen  their  desire  to  compete  lor 
■oeh  sham  and  qaeationable  houoais.  Of  ooaree  it  conld 
not  be  looked  npon  aa  a  representative  photogrspbio  exhi- 
bition, bot  it  won't  do  to  give  medals  away  indiaanminately, 
or  make  them  cheap,  or  they  lose  their  charm. 

Although  there  waa  not  a  strong  display  of  talent,  sorely 
uch  men  as  Measr^.  King,  Faulkner,  &c.,  were  second  to 
none  inall  the  photographic  productions  displayed,  which 
mnet  have  been  obaervaule  to  any  possessed  of  jndgment. 
And  again,  why  should  the  distinction  be  made  of  judging 
Mr.  King's  pictures  by  gentlemen  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion,  when  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  those  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  come  to  a  proper  conclnaian  ? 
And  if  this  sort  of  thing  ia  allowed  to  proceed,  gold  medals 
will  be  at  a  disconnt. 

One  coold  not  but  be  strack,  in  paasing  Section  IV.  of 
the  EihibitioD,  at  seeing  the  frames  scattered  here  and 
there,  reminding  a  Tisitor  forcibly  of  advertisement  frames 
at  a  station. 

Under  your  heading  ''Talk  in  the  Studio,"  where, 
quoting  the  scattered  exhibits  in  Section  IV.,  and  their 
being  a<ijudicated  upon  by  jodgee  really  not  qoalified,  yoa 
state  you  are  unable  to  account  foe  the  reason,  Bnt  that 
there  is  a  motive  must  be  transparent  even  to  the  most 
anbiassed,  and  unless  competitions  of  the  kind  are  carried 
on  with  a.  straightforward  principle,  medals  will  not  be 
■ought  after  or  mined  mach  by  onr  Iniding  men.— Respect- 
fully yours,  0.  A.  GREGOur, 

Ffodditiglon,  Soiatrs  Tmai,  Soiilhsea. 


|Proc«iiin0s  of  ^ac'xttm. 

LoHDOK  AHD  PnovucuL  Pboioorubio  AMocunox, 
A  utstraia  of  this  Socie^  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  Slst  ult , 
Mr.  W.  E.  DsBiNHAM  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Salmon  tiii  elected  a  member  of  the  AssDetation . 

iir.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  an  anangement  ot  standard  dia- 
phragms he  had  devised  to  suit  a  combination,  or  any  other  aeriea 
ot  lenses.  This  ioggnious  contrivance  is  obtaioed  by  eauaing  two 
(fiamond-ahaped  openings  in  plates  of  ebonite  to  pass  each  other, 
gnuhiilly  diminisbing  the  aperture  until  it  is  oompletel; 
covered.  The  posilion  it  on  the  camera  front,  half  the  cnm- 
bination  beingserewed  into  a  flange  in  fnmtj'snd  the  other  half 
at  the  baek,  so  that  the  stops  may  wurk  between  the  lenses. 
S^w  is  an  index  plate,  around  whioh  ii  marked  a  aoale  of 
■tandard  stop*  for  ajl  the  focal  lengthi  of  lenses  with  which  it 
oan  be  uaed.  Starting  at  full  aperture,  b;  means  of  a  tr~ 
having  a  cam  action,  operating  to  raise  one  shutter  i 
loweimg  the  other,  a  given  murk  in  the  index  is  readied  o( 

riding  to  (say)  ^  ;  a  clamping  screw  then  secnrca  the  shutters 
that  poaitioii,  or  rather  prevents  a  larger  apeiture  being 
empli^ed  when  the  eiposare  takes  place ;  the  expowies  being 
made  by  causing  a  button  suitably  fixed  to  traverae  in  a  a'  ' 
as  shown  in  the  aooompanying  figure. 

The  Cnaiaiuli  laid  it  was  certainly  very  ingenious  ;  hs  « 
sorry  Mr.  Cowan  had  not  adopted  the  round  form  of  iperti 


Mr.   UowAN  maintained  that  (or  all  practical  purpose*  one 
(onn  waa  as  good  as  the  other. 
A  Member  having  suggested  its  suitability  for  the  dissolving 

Ur.  CowAK  sud  he  had  employed  it  for  that  purpose  with 
excellent  effect. 


instead  of  the  cc 


IB  nasier  to  make, 


Mr.  W.  Com  showed  the  result  obliged  by  him  on  an  opal 
plate  haoded  to  him  by  Hr.  Ashman  at  the  last  meeting ;  the 
print  was  exceptjonally  good. 

The  Chaibiun  enquired  whether  it  piiuted  quicker  or  slower 
than  an  ordinary  silver  print  ? 

Mr.  CoLBs  had  not  noticed  that  carefully ;  ha  found  toning 
look  longer,  and  he  employed  five  grains  of  borax  to  each  ounce 
of  toiiiiig  bath. 

Hr.  W.  H.  Fasarwica  found  they  printed  very  much  qoieker 
than  ordinary  sentitised  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  ihowed  a  sample  o[  oorrugated  paper  auited  for 
packing  dry  pistea  ;  it  was  not  deleterious,  and  waa  very  cheap. 
He  also  pused  round  some  10  by  8  piinta  of  the  recent  procee- 
Bion  on  its  wsy  to  H;de  Park. 

A  discusaioo  then  arose  an  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  the 
glass  in  studios  being  partially  obscured  with  tissue  p^kt  or 
other  media,  and  the  Chairman  pointed  out  bow  it  was  often 
possible  to  get  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  a  paseing  cloud  by 
stippling  a  few  feet  of  the  fflasa  roof  with  a  mixture  which  per- 
mitted eaay  removal ;  white  another  member  ihowed  t^ 
advantage  gained  by  glaaing  those  poitions  which  are  obstruotad 
in  confined  siluattons  with  ground  glass,  and  reusing  light  to  tail 
on  it*  surface  by  means  ot  reflectors.  The  prinoJiBl  objeGlsMi 
urged  waa  the  largeness  of  the  spot  in  the  e;e  caused  by  the 
refleoting  surface  below  the  line  of  sight.  Tbis,  however,  waa 
shown  to  be  avoidable  by  interposing  screens  when  iiiiiiismj 
Some  gave  preferenoe  to  glaring  entiiely  with  ground  gjass,  aad 
others  to  rolled  or  fluted  glass  similst  to  t^e  kind  known  as 
"  Hartley's." 


f  alh  in  i§f  ^iuiiia. 


and  from_  repeated  eiperimenta  he  saw  no  disadtauu^^c  -,  lu  unuo 
caassaslight  elongation  was  advantageous  ;  circular  diaphrigmB, 
*s  in  microscope*,  would  be  a*  costly  as  the  tens. 

nie  CHAnNAN  difiered  as  to  the  reeulta  obtained  ;  be  thought 
an  approximate  diSsrence  in  definition  would  be  aa  four  seconds 
to  five  in  (arour  ot  the  round  atop. 


the  requirements  of  the  present  day ;  but  in 
ample  provision  ia  made  for  photograpliic  work  on  a  onsider- 
able  scale.  One  building  in  connection  with  the  Technical 
School  compriees  the  chemical  Imboiatory,  Uie  metallurgical 
department,  and  the  photi^raphic  laboratory.  On  ibe 
ground  floor  ia  a  machine    room   which    containa  a   five> 
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hone  power  gas  engine  and  a  Siemen's  dynamo  capable  of 
producing  six  arcs  of  1,200  candles  each;  the  coudueting 
wires  passing  up  into  the  studio  on  the  third  floor,  where 
the  photographic  work  can  go  on  independently  of  daytime 
or  weather.  A  miu^eum  and  exhibition  room  is  al40  provided, 
and  as  a  nucleus  for  a  collection,  Professor  Vogel  has  presented 
the  ▼arious  specimens  which  he  has  so  industriously  collected 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Convenient  rooms  are 
provided  for  the  various  branches  of  photographic  work,  such  as 
iolar  and  mechanical  printing,  gelatino-bromide,  photo-spectro- 
graphy,  and  photometry.  A  conveniently  fitted  lecture  and 
demonstration  room  has  also  been  fitted  up. 

Dry  Plates  Specially  Adafted  fob  SraippiNo. — A  special 
dry  plate,  from  which  the  film  can  be  readily  stripped,  is  made 
by  Messrs.  Werth  and  C  >.,  of  Frankfort,  it  being  merely  neces- 
sary to  set  the  negative  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  to  pour  on 
sufficient  of  the  following  gelatine  solution  to  form  a  layer  about 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thidL  : — 

Gelatine 60  parts 

vVater      •••        •*•        •••         •■•        «.•  *t*M    ,| 

Glycerine...        ...        ...         .«.        .••     10    „ 

When  the  composition  is  dry  it  is  easy  to  strip  off  the  film  by 
lifting  the  edge^  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Plates  for  stripping 
can  be  readOy  made  by  rubbing  the  glasses  with  powdered  French 
chalk,  and  coUodionising  before  coating  with  emuUion.  All 
excess  of  French  chalk  should  be  dusted  off,  and  the  collodion 
should  be  dry  when  the  plates  are  coated  with  emulsion. 

A  Frknchmav'b  Drbam  ov  Electricity  Abolishing  Nioht. 
— Xa  Vie  Modeme  amuses  its  readers  with  one  of  those  visions 
of  the  future  which  have  been  in  Yogue  since  science  began  to 
astonish  the  present  age  with  its  marvellous  performances.  The 
coal  mines  were  giving  out,  and  their  use  was  almost  discontinued 
except  for  manufacturers  ;  gas  had  become  extraordinarily  dear, 
and  an  American  had  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  a  tower 
850  metres  high  on  the  open  space  in  front  of  Notre  Dame, 
from  whose  summit  an  enormous  nickel-plated  reflector  187 
meters  in  circumference  should  shed  down  a  flood  of  light  over 
all  Paris  that  would  simply  abolish  night.  On  the  top  of  a 
column  a  dynamo  was  to  be  required  merely  to  keep  the  gigantic 
carbons  at  due  distance  from  one  another ;  at  the  base  in  great 
osUars  were  2,000  elements,  each  couple  of  which  was  to  absorb 
dafly  1,200  kilograms  of  acid.  In  six  months  it  was  done,  and 
Fmis  awaited  the  first  lighting  with  an  interest  brightened  by 
the  news  that  three  men,  who,  during  one  of  the  experiments 
being  in  the  focus,  had  been  melted  and  evaporated,  and 
that  the  American  chief  engineer,  M.  Attison,  who  was  taking  a 
spectroscopic  observation,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  note 
the  lines  of  the  human  spectrum— or  spectre.  Their  expectations 
were  not  disappointed.  A  flood  of  Hght  poured  over  the  dty, 
and  (unlike,  we  must  say,  any  electric  light  which  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  in  our  country)  it  turned  round  comers, 
entered  the  houses,  went  up  stairs,  and  lighted  not  merely  the 
parlours,  but  the  passage-ways.  But  now  came  a  difficulty. 
Paris  always  keeps  late  hours,  but  it  ends  by  g^ing  to  bed ;  those 
who  amuse  theniselves  moderately  seek  home  at  midnight ;  those 
who  try  hard  to  enjoy  life  leave  off  at  three  or  four  at  latest. 
Bat  why  leave  off  at  all  in  broad  daylight,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  in  broad  nightlight?  And  how  could  one  6leep  without 
dsrkness  ?  For  a  few  days  Paris  was  perplexed.  It  lost  its 
rsckbniog  of  time  entirely,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  ^ 
to  iire.a  morning  and  evening  gun  in  every  arrondissement  to 
let  the  people  know  when  the  change  was  made  from  artificial 
to  natural,  and  from  natural  to  artifidal  sun,  "  and  the  Lutetian 
race,  constantly  bathed  in  living  light,  acquired  a  force,  a  beauty, 
an  energy  worthy  of  the  Homeric  ages." 

Pboto-Mioboobapbs  or  Bactsria«— In  the  report  of  the 
Suigeon-General  of  the  Navy  for  1881  (Washington,  1888,  p.  70) 
are  to  be  found  photo- micrographs,  and  a  short  account  of  a 
comma-shaped  bacterium,  a  rather  unusual  form,  observed  by 
Surgeon  J.  U.  Kidder  in  water  through  which  air  bad  been 
aspirated  (summer  of  1881),  and  in  well-water  near  Washington 
(1883).  Until  we  have  more  precise  descriptions  of  Koch's  cholera 
bacillus  than  are  yet  available,  it  will  be  judicious  for  micro- 
scopists  to  bear  in  mind,  in  case  of  the  appearance  of  cholera  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  similar  forms  have  been  found  in 
water  when  no  case  of  cholera  was  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Kidder 
supposed  the  form  which  he  photogrophed  to  be  the  same  as,  or 
very  umilar  to,  that  noted  and  figured  by  Billroth  ( Vntertueh. 
ubjr  eo€Cobaeteria  upttca,  Berlin,  1874,  taf.  ii.  27.,  C),  found  in 
the  droppings  from  aa  imperfect  water-faucet  in  his  work-room. 


In  Bathing  Oostdve. — It  is  reported  that  photographs  in 
bathing-costume  are  now  called  for  by  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  belles.— 7rff/cr«  Monthly. 

PfiiNTiNG  Magnetic  Cubves. — Mr.  A.  D.  Stephens,  writing 
in  the  Electrician,  says : — "  While  making  some  experiments  in 
magnetism  several  months  ago,  I  made  use  use  of  a  method  of 
preserving  the  diagrams  of  '  magnetic  lines  of  force '  obtained 
by  the  use  of  iron  filings,  which  was  new  to  me  at  that  time, 
and  which  is  extremely  simple  and  effisctive.  The  process  is  as 
follows  : — The  figures  are  formed  by  the  filings  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  on  a  sheet  of  prepared  blue  print  paper  (see  page 
483)  which  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight  as  soon  as  the  figures  are 
formed.  After  a  few  moments*  exposure,  the  paper  is  washed  in 
clear  water.  If  care  is  taken  to  have  the  light  strike  the 
paper  as  nearly  normal  as  possible,  the  print  obtained  will  be 
very  sharp  and  clear. 

Tab  ViTLATioy  of  Aib  bt  Diprbbnt  iLLUiciNiLNTS.— The 
following  table,  prepared  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
shows  the  oxygen  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  and  the 
air  vitiated  by  the  combustion  of  certain  bodies  burnt  so  as  to 
give  the  light  of  twelve  standard  sperm  candles,  each  candle 
burning^  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per  hour. 


Burnt  to  giro  light  of 

12  candles,  equal  to 

120  grs.  per  hour. 


"5  si 


Cannel  gas 
Gommou  gas     ... 
Sperm  oil 

Benzole 

Parafflne 

Camphene  ^ 
Sperm  candles  ... 
Wax  ...  .M 
Bteario  -, 

Tallow     .. 
Electric  light    ^. 


■  t  • 
•  •• 


•At 


3-30 

16  50 

5-45 

17-25 

••• 

4-75 

23-75 

4-45 

22  30 

••• 

6-81 

84*05 

6-65 

88-25 

... 

7-67 

87-85 

•.. 

841 

42-05 

••• 

8  82 

4410 

••• 

1200 

60-00 

••• 

none 

none 

2-01 
8-21 
3  33 
8-54 
4-50 
4-77 
577 
5-90 
625 
8-78 
none 


217  60 
348-25 
866-76 
876  30 
48406 
510-25 
614  85 
682  25 
660*10 
938-00 
none 


195*0 
278-6 
288-6 
232-6 
361-0 
325*1 
851-7. 
383-1 
374-7 
S05-4 
18-8 


Photogbaphio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting,  on  August  18th, 
the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  *'  Effect  of  Colour  Media  on  Silver 
Prints ''  will  he  condnded.  On  Saturday,  9th  inst,  there  will  be 
an  ont-door  meeting  at  Blackwall  Pier.  The  members  will  meet 
at  London  Bridge  Pier  in  time  for  the  first  steamer  after  2  p.m. 
Late  comers  may  proceed  by  rail  to  Blackwall  from  Fenchnreh 
Street. 


®0  €titxt%i^militnH. 


*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Frank  Colbournb.— 1.  You  cannot  be  at  all  sure  of  being  able 
to  remove  the  spot* ;  but  sometimes  a  careful  treatment  of  the 
whole  negative  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium— say,  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce— will  answer.  2.  To  prevent  this,  take  care 
that  your  negatives  are  very  thoroughly  washed  and  perfectly 
dried  before  being  varnished.  Your  sensitive  paper  and  the  pad- 
ding of  the  priiiting-fraroe  should  always  be  perfectly  dry. 

Bblfast  IX  TB0T7BLB.— If  your  camera  has  a  rising  front,  yon 
will  get  over  your  difficulty  by  sliding  it  upwards  about  an  inch  ; 
if  not,  yon  nnat  tilt  the  camera  and  bwreome  the  consequent 
distortion  by  pudiing  the  top  of  the  swing-back  in  towards  the 
lens— if,  indeed,  yoor  camera  is  provided  with  a  swing-back^ 
otherwise  yon  must  be  contented  with  a  distorted  picture  in  the 
ftrst  instance,  and  obtain  a  corrected  one  by  copying  it  with  the 
top  portion  rather  nearifr  to  the  lens  than  the  bottom .  The  correct 
angle  for  placing  it  in  relation  to  the  lens  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment,  and  a  small  stop  must  be  used. 

BxoiNMBR.— You  should  obtain  Abney*s  **  Instructions/'  of  which 
a  new  editiop  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

Carl  Norman.— Any  maker  of  photo^phic  apparatus  will  con- 
struct it  for  you ;  but  it  is  not  an  ordinary*  stock  article,  because 
few  persons  care  to  use  it. 

Amatbur.— They  were  not  carried,  but  walked ;  look  again  at  the 
construction  of  the  sentence. 

South  Dbyon. — We  are  indued  to  think  as  good  a  one  c&n  be 
made,  but  cannot  offer  any  opinion  as  to  whether  yob  could  obtain 
it.    The  woik  is  difficult  to  one  not  engaged  in  it  constantly. 

A.  C.  A. — The  only  perfectly  (ati»fiictiiry  WRy  is  to  use  the  black 
varnish,  and  in  the  cafe  of  astionomical  photographs,  this  is  in- 
variably done.  2.  About  ten  grainnto  the  ounce.  We  think  not. 
S.  You  are  quite  riffht;  most  prefer  a  light  tending  toward! 
orsage  or  greenish-yellow. 
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Fabd.  £.  BiLLAMT.-^l.  The  back  oombination  of  a  |>ortrait 
lena  is  not  saitable  for  view  work,  but  the  front  combination 
answers  very  well  if  reversed  and  mounted  in  the  back  of  the 
tube,  so  that  the  stop  is  in  firont  of  it.  It  is  also  possible  to  use 
the  ftont  leofl  with  the  stops  behind ;  that  is  to  say,  simply  remove 
the  back  oombination.  In  the  latter  case  the  distortion  is  of  the 
*'pin-cnahion"  kind.  2.  About  one-flfth  of  the  focal  length. 
3.  Ordinary  oollodion  is  used.  Warm  a  glass  plate,  and  mb  it 
over  with  a  lump  of  beeswax,  aftei  whidi  polish  off  all  excess 
with  a  niece  of  flannel.  Next  coat  the  plate  with  oollodion,  and 
aOow  it  to  dry.  The  print  and  ooUodionised  plate  are  now 
immersed  in  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine — say,  one  in  ten  or  fifteen 
of  water— and  the  plate  is  brought  out  of  the  solution  with  the 

frint  resting  evenly,  face  downwards,  on  the  collodion  surface, 
'erfect  contact  between  the  collodion  film  and  the  picture  is  row 
ensured  by  gently  stroking  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a  squeegee ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  strip  of  rubber  mounted  scraper  fashion  in  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  wood.  Now  allow  tho  print  to  drv,  raise  the 
edfce  all  round  with  a  pen-knife,  and  strip  from  the  glass. 

A.  O.  B. — 1.  Either  a  square  or  an  oblong.  2.  About  twice  the 
diameter.  8.  The  material  should  not  be  stiff,  and  the  sleeve 
ought  to  be  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  easy  manipuUtion— let 
us  sa^  three  or  four  diameters.  4.  Equally  well  either  way. 
5.  It  IS  merely  a  case  of  educating  tho  hand,  and  requires  rather 
prafltioe  than  directions. 

H.  P.  v.— 1.  We  fear  it  is  useless,  but  you  might  (ry  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  contains  about  half  its  weight  of  the  unaltered 
salt.    2.  See  answer  to  Frank  Colboume. 

W.  G.  B.~It  is  one  of  the  coal  tar  colours,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  WiUiams,  of  Cross  Street,  Hatton 
Oaiden. 

Edward  Kunklbr.— Messrs.  Chance  and  Co. ,  Glass  Makers, 
Birmin^am,  is  suflBcient  address.    2.  See  answer  to  W.  G.  B. 

Jawos.— 'Probablv  you  admit  too  much  light  into  your  dark-room. 

J.  Y.  Bbbtt. — The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  and  we  are  glad 
to  And  that  your  own  experience  confirms  the  observations  of 
others. 

Anxious. — ^Tou  would  certainly  do  yourself  no  harm  by  ooming 
up  to  London  and  calling  on  some  of  the  leading  photographers  : 
but  without  koowing  somewhat  more  of  your  qualifloations,  we 
can  hardly  judge  of  your  chance  of  success. 

J.  HowsoN. — ^Tour  friend  cannot  claim  the  negative,  the  ownership 
of  which  rests  in  the  photographer. 

ThX  GsLATlKO-BaOXXDS  PaOCBUB, 

BaanlStOB.-— A— Nit  silver  100  grains,  diet,  water  2  os.  B— Bromide 
potaostum  85  grains, Nelson's  No.  1  irelatine  90  grains,  dint,  water  U  0B..a 
one  per  cent,  mixture  of  hydroohlorio  acid  and  water  M  minims.  0->lodid  e 
potassium  8  gmins.  dist.  irater  j^  ox.  D— Hard  gelatine  120  grains,  water 
several  os.  When  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  let  all  possible  water  bf 
p  wred  off  D.  A  and  B  are  now  heatei  to  about  120<>  Fahr..  after  whidi  B 
18  gradually  added  to  A  with  oorstant  agitation ;  0  is  then  aaded.  Heat  in 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  stir  in  f}.    After  washing  add  ]  os.  alcohol. 

Fyvo.  ]>«T«l0p«r.— No.  1— Strong  liq.  ammonia  1|  OS.,  bromide  potas- 
sium 240  firains,  water  80  ox.  No.  2— Fyro.  80  grains,  water  10  ox.  In  case 
of  an  ordinary  exposure  mix  eanal  vol. 

Irom  B«v«lop€r.— Potassium  oxalate  sol.  (I  and  4}  80  parts,  fenous 
sulphate  sol.  (1  and  4)  20  parts,  dist.  water  20  parts.  To  each  4  ox.  of  the 
mixed  developer  add  irom  d  to  80  drops  ten  percent,  sol.  potassium  bromide, 
and  80  drops  sol.  sodium  hyposulphite  (1  and  SOO). 

BnlMrtratiua  or  yr»HintnnTy  VrtpAmttoa.— Soluble  silicate  of 
soda  1  part,  white  of  egg  5  parts,  water  80  puts.    Beat  to  froth  and  filter. 

FIzlllS.— Sat.  sol.  of  sod.  hypo.  1  pint,  sat.  sol.  of  alam  S  pints,  mixed. 

OowA'fl  Cn— ring  Solntton.— Alum  1  part,  dtric  add  2  parts, 
water  10  parts.    Edwaros  makes  this  sherry  coloured  with  perohloride  iron. 

ad«r'n  IBatllod  of  Tntrnirtflcatlon.— The  negative  is  whitened  by 
soaking  in  sat.  sol.  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  after  thorough  rinsing  immersed 
in  potass,  cyan.  10  parts,  potass,  iod.  9  parts,  mereorio  chloride  5  parts,  water 
S,000  parts.  As  film  beoomes  dark  brown,  the  aotinio  opadty  is  increased ; 
but  prolonged  action  causes  brown  tint  to  become  lighter,  until  at  last  the 
negative  is  no  denser  than  at  first. 

Fol'O  '"ni^MTlir  8b«0tn.— A  chromegraphio  paste  is  prepared  with 
gelatine  1  part,  water  2  puts,  glycerine  1  part,  and  a  very  small  addition 
of  Indian  ink.  Strong  paper  or  shitting  is  coated,  and  the  sheets  are  laid, 
ace  do  wnward,  on  waxed  glass  to  set.    Press  to  back  of  glass  plate. 

Ths  Wxt  Collodion  Paocxss: 

TIlO  Hitrate  Bath.— Water  14  os.,  nit.  silver  1  ox.. nitric  addl  drop. 
Before  using  coat  a  small  plate,  and  immerse  it  for  20  minutes. 

OlMuiliic  Thmpmrt^tLom  iOr  Htw  Platoo.— Alcohol  4  os.,  Jewel- 
wgs  rouge  i-os.,  liquid  ammonia  ^ox. 

jniaRi4Mnovlac  Fteklo  fsr  Old  PlatM.— Water  1  pint,  sulphuric 
add  4  fluid  ox.,  bichromate  potasdum  4  ox. 


ammon.  80  grains,  iod.  cadm.  80  grains,  brom.  ammon.  40  grains. 

If ominl  XroB  Oaw^lopor.— Water  10  os.,proto-eulphate  iron  i  ox., 
gladal  acetic  add  4  ox.,  alcohol  }  ox.  The  amount  of  proto-snlphate 
ron  may  be  diminished  to  i  os.  when  full  contrasts  are  dedrcd,  or  increased 
o  1  OS.  when  oontrastd  are  unduly  marked.  With  new  bsth  quantity  of 
eohol  may  be  reduced  to  ^  ox. ;  but  when  bath  is  old  more  is  wanted. 
..  •nbotnttom.— Whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  6  pints  of  water,  and  1  dr 
liq.  ammon. 


XntanalfyillC  Bolntioil.— Water  8  ox.,  dtric  add  75  grains,  pyro.  80 
grains.    When  used,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  diver  bath  to  eadi  ounce. 

&ond  XntOBSdfleatlOB.— After  ne^.  washing.  Immerse  in  dist.  water 
100  parts,  red  pruss.  potash  6  parts,  and  nit.  lead  4  parts.  When  it  is  yeUowidi 
w^  lie  wash  and  immerse  in  hquid  sulphide  ammon.  1  part,  water  4  parts. 

Flzlns  Bolntioil.— 1.  Potass,  cyanide  200  grains,  water  10  ox.  2.  Sat. 
sol.  of  sod',  hypo. 

VamUih.— Shellac  2  os.,  sandarac  2  os.,  Canada  balsam  1  dr.,  oU  of 
a  vender  1  os.,  alcohol  16  os. 

PaiiTivo  PmooBssns. 

Albnmott  Mbctnro  fsr  Fapor.^White  of  egg  18  os.,  MO  grs. 
ammon.  ehlor.  in  2  ox.  of  water.    Beat  to  a  froth,  stand,  and  filter. 

SMIsltlSilliP  BolQtIoa.— Nit.  silver  60  grs.,  water  i  ox.,  sod.  caxb.  |  gr. 

Ae«tat«  Tonlns  Bath.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  aoet.  soda  20  grs.,  water  8  oc. 

Xtlmo  do.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  whiting  80  grs.,  boiling  water  8  ox.,  sat.  sol. 
ohl.  lime  1  drop.    Futer  cold. 

Bloarbonate  do.— Chi.  gold  1  gr.,  bicarb,  soda  8  fn,,  water  8  ox. 

FixlBff  Bath.— Sodium  hypo.  4  ox.,  water  1  pint,  hq.  ammon.  80  drope, 

Xodncor  iOr  Ooop  Pvliita.— Cyan,  potass.  6  grs.,  Uq.  ammon.  5  drops. 
water  1  pint. 

jkmat timing  Bath  iOr  Oaxl^on  Tiomio.— Bichromate  potash  l{  os., 
water  80  ox.,  ammonia  Idr.,  methylated  spirit  4  ox. 

»»f  wt^i  OoUodion.— Tough  pyroxyline  120  grs.,  methylated  alcohol 
10  ox.,  ether  10  ox.,  castor  oil  20  drops. 

Moimtaat.— 1.  Fresh  solution  of  best  white  gum.    2.  Fresh  starch. 

OoUotjrple  Bnbotratmn.— Soluble  glass  8  parts,  white  of  egg  7  parts, 
water  10  parts. 

OoUotypIo  SMisltlTO  Coatlas.— Bichromate  potash  I  ox.,  gela- 
tine 2|  ox.,  water  22  ox. 

OtfuoljpAo  Btehias  Fluid.— Olycerine  150  parts,  ammonia  80  parts, 
saltpetre  o  parts,  waterifio  ports. 

VrlntlBfl:  on  Falncio.— Bemove  all  dressing  from  fhbrio  by  boiling 
in  water  containing  a  little  potash,  dry,  and  albumenise  with  ammonium 
chloride  2  gramme  water  2A0  cubic  cents.,  and  the  white  of  S  eggs,  all 
bdng  well  beaten  together .  A  70-grain  silver  bath  is  used,  and  the  remain- 
ing operations  are  as  for  paper. 

Gyunotn^  VrlntillC.— Water  1  oi.,  red  pmssiate  of  potash  (iinri- 
cyamdejl  or.,  ammonio  dnate  of  iron  1  dr.  Prepare  and  preserve  in  the 
dark,    float  the  paper  and  dry.    Fixation  bj  mere  soaking  in  water. 

Yaeiovs. 

&iMkardt'a  Batonehins  Vamlah.— Alcohol  SCO  parts,  sandarac 
50  parts,  camphor  5  parts,  castor  oil  10  parts,  Venice  turpentine  5  parts. 

Xatt  Vaxnlflh.— Sandarac  18  parts,  mabtic  4  parts,  ether  200  parts, 
bensole  80  to  100  parts. 

Bneanotle  Faato.— Best  white  wax,  in  shreds,  I  ox.,  turpentine  5  ca. 
dissolve  in  gentle  heat,  and  apply  cold  with  piece  of  flannel. 

Fkbbotvfbs. 

Oollodion.— Ammonium  iodide  86  grains,  widmium  iodide  25  grains 
cadmium  bromide  90  grains,  pyroxjline  70  grains,  alcohol  5  os.,  ether  8  os. 
Bath.-  Silver  nitnte  1  os.,  water  10  ox.,  nitric  add  1  drop. 
Bawtfopaar.— Ferrous  sulphate  1  ox.,  glac.  acetic  add  1  os^  water  IC.or. 
FizlBC  ajiid  VamiMu— Same  as  wet  oollodion  process. 


f  h  mojgirap^  Ittfos  ^ejjistrg. 


Improver  and  Asdstant.— A.  W.,  Photo.  Jftm  Offlce. 
Lady,  to  Spot  and  Colour. -K.  8.,  82,  Olaybrook-rd.,  Pulham. 
Piinter,  flrst-dass,  80/.— J.  E.  Moore,  62,  ThomhillFrd.,  Bamsbniy. 
Studio  Afsistant  in  Country.— F.  W.,  8,  Rojal'Cres.,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Lady  as  Improver.— A.  G.,  6,  Heaton- villas,  Heaton-rd.,  Peckham. 
Assiitant  Operator  ft  Retoucher.— H.  S..  Photo.  JVeirs  Oflloe. 
Printer,  Toner,  Yignetter.— H.,  42,  Lockton-st..  Old  Ford-rd. 
Managing  Printer,  ilrst-dass.- Photo,  Photo,  yews  Ol&ce. 
Operator,  wet  and  dry.— 0.  O.,  25.  Duke-st.,  Bloomsbury-sq. 
General  Assistant,  at  25s.— W.  W.,  18,  South-ter ,  Halton,  Hastings. 


BiHployinoiit 

Printer,  Vlgnetter,  ft  Toner.— W.  V.  Amey,  Landport,  Portsmouth. 

Negative  Retoucher  (Lady).— Adams  ft  Bosnian,  Southampton. 

Printer,  thoroughly  competent.- F.  Guy,  TO^atridc-st.,  Cork. 

Lady  (for  8  months)  to  work  up.— Lambert,  Weston  ft  Son,  Folkestone. 

Spotter  (Lady).- Lambert,  Weston,  ft  Sen,  Folkestone. 

Assist  Ojper.  ft  Retoucher  at  28/-.— W.  Mountain,  211,  Clapham-rd. 

Apprentice  or  ImproTor,  with  board. — ^T.  'Vipood,  Grantham. 

Lady  of  education  In  quiet  business.— E.  S.,  The  Stodio,  Sutton. 

Lady  Negadve  Betoucher.— Adams  and  Scanlan,  Southampton. 


f  ^t  l^olograp^  peto». 
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Indnding  Postafre  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
rlv  ...  15s.  6d  I  Half- Yearly  ...  78.  8d.  1  Quarterly  ...  Ss.  1 
To  the  United  States,  tho  Cfontinent,  ana  the  Colonies : — 


Yeari^  ...  178.  4d.  I  Half-Yesrly  ...  Ss.  8d.  |  Qusrterly  ...  4s.  4d. 
To  India  (Yearly)     i9s.    6d. 

ADTB11TI8EMBNTB  IN    COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...      8s.    Od. 
Each  Additional  Line Os.    4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  hy  contraet. 

Adrertisements  should  be  frrwar.led  (prepaid)  to  Pirn  and  OAUTiat, 
6,  <  astle  Street,  Holbom,  E.G.,  to  reach  tne  offlce  not  later  than  not  n  on 
Thursday.  A  fee  of  6d.  mubt  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertiaements. 
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"  FULL  APERTURE  "  OF  LENSES. 

The  '*  foil  apertare*'  of  a  lens  is  the  largest  apertare  with 
which  itoan  oe  worked  to  give  what  is  considered  a  desir- 
able amoant  of  definition  in  a  photograph.  Correctly 
speaking,  it  is  always  the  diameter  of  the  laigest  stop  used, 
or  of  the  diaphragm  cell ;  or,  if  the  smallest  combination 
of  the  lens  be  smaller  than  the  cell,  of  that  combination. 
This  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  *'  fall  aperture  ; "  but  when 
we  come  to  take  the  diameter  of  the  opening  of  a  lens  for 
the  purpose  of  oalcnlatiog  its  rapidity,  we  have  in  certain 
cases  to  take  something  a  little  aiffereiit  from  this  as  the 
apertare.  llie  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  doable  combiaation  lens,  the  light  passing  the 
front  combination  is  somewhat  condensed,  and  therefore  a 
larger  quantity  of  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm.  This 
is  due  to  its  area  alone.  We  may  go  over  the  varioos 
forms  of  lenses  most  commonly  in  use  by  photographers, 
and  indicate  what  in  each  of  these  has  to  be  taken  as  the 
"  apertare  *'  in  calculating  the  rapidity  of  the  instrument. 

The  single  lens  natundly  oomee  first  This  lens  is 
never  worked  with  a  stop  nearly  the  size  of  the  lens,  and 
when  the  stop  is  in  front,  as  is  usoal,  its  diameter  pre- 
cisely may  be  taken  as  the  '*  aperture.'*  If  the  diaphragm 
be  behind  the  lens,  a  certain  correction  has  to  be  made 
which  we  will  mention  farther  on. 

In  a  double  combination  lens,  either  of  the  portrait, 
tai^d,  symmetrical!  or  doublet  pattern,  if  the  lenses  be  of 
Uie  same  size  as  each  other,  and  the  opening  of  the  stop  or 
diaphragm  cell  be  as  large  as  the  lenses,  the  diameter  of 
the  front  combination  is  the  aperture.  .  When,  however, 
the  front  lens  is  larger  than  tne  stop,  or  than  the  back 
combination,  a  correction  has  to  be  made. 

There  is  a  very  neat  mechanical  or  graphic  method  of 
doing  this,  which  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  due  to  the  inge- 
nni^  of  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

The  lens  to  be  tested,  and  the  camera,  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  window  of  a  room  which  can  be  darkened  by 
closing  the  shuttera  A  distant  object  is  fooussed.  The 
focassiog  screen  is  replaced  by  a  piece  of  cardboard  in  the 
oentre  of  which  is  a  pinhole.  The  shutters  of  the  room 
are  now  closed,  and  behind  the  pinhole— that  is  to  say,  out- 
side the  oamera — ^is  held  the  flame  of  a  candle.  If  we  now 
observe  the  front  combination  of  the  lens  we  will  see  a 
circle  of  it  illuminated  by  the  light  coming  through  the 
j>inhole.  The  diameter  of  this  will  be  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  the  stop,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  **  aperture." 

Clever  as  this  method  is,  it  has  one  or  two  drawbacks. 
In  the  first  place,  the  arraDgement  of  darkened  room,  and 
so  forth,  is  somewhat  troublesome.  In  the  second,  the 
iiiumioation  of  the  wick  is  very  feeble,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  measuring  it  with  accuracy. 

Even  a  small  error  in  the  measurement  is  serious,  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  lens  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 


of  the  apertare,  so  that  any  error  in  measurement  means  an 
error  about  doubly  as  great  in  the  final  result  There  is  a 
very  simple  method  of  getting  at  the  correct  aperture  by 
calculations  which  we  think  will  be  found  useful  to  many. 

The  back  lens  of  the  combination  is  unscrewed.  The 
focal  length  of  the  front  lens  is  now  ascertained.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  very  accurate  in  this ;  so  long  as  there  is 
no  error  which  forms  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole 
focal  length,  we  are  near  enough. 

We  may  now  state  the  following  sum  in  proportion.  As 
the  focal  length  of  the  front  lens  less  the  distance  from 
the  front  lens  to  the  diaphragm  :  the  focal  length  of 
the  front  lens  : :  the  diameter  of  the  stop  :  *'  aperture." 
To  make  this  somewhat  cumbrous  statement  plain,  we  will 
take  an  example. 

A  portrait  lens  has  its  two  combinationp,  each  3  inches 
diameter.  The  diaphragm  cell  is  2}  inches  diameter.  The 
distance  between  the  front  combination  and  the  diaphragm 
cell  is  1^  inch,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  front  combination 
is  found  to  be  16  inches.  We  now  have  the  following  :^- 
16— 1 J  :  16  :  :  2J  :  »'  aperture  " 
or  14-5  :  16  :  :  2-5  :  2  75 

Therefore  the  '^  aperture  "  is  to  be  taken  as  245,  or  2 J  ins. 
Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  correction  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable, the  ratio  of  the  sqaares  of  2*5  and  2*75  being 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  5  to  6. 

It  might  happen  that  on  performing  the  following  calcnU- 
tioD  we  got  a  n^nre  greater  than  that  of  the  diameter  of  the 
front  lens.  This  indicates  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
fixed  stop  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  front  lens  in  diameter, 
the  latter  is  nevertheless  to  be  taken  as  the  aperture. . 

If  the  back  lens  is  smaller  than  the  front  lens,  the  calcu- 
lation is  made  in  the  manner  just  described,  except  that  for 
diameter  of  stop  we  take  diameter  of  back  of  lens ;  for  *^  dis- 
tance from  front  lens  to  diaphragm  "  we  take  distance  from 
front  lens  to  back  lens. 

This  method  is  useful  in  calculating  the  rapidity  of  lenses 
of  the  orthoBcopip  pattern,  and  in  these  it  wUi  be  found  that 
the  correction  to  be  made  is  very  considerable.  The  reason 
fdr  this  is,  that  in  the  first  place  there  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance between  the  lenses,  and  in  the  second  place  the  front 
lens  is  a  very  powerful  oondei^ing  one.  In  fact,  it  is  of  less 
focal  length  than  is  the  whole  combination,  the  back  lens 
being  of  the  dispersing  nature,  and  partly  oounteraoting  the 
front  one. 

In  triplet  lenses,  the  diameter  of  the  oentre  lens  is  taken 
for  the  diameter  of  the  stop,  and  the  distance  from  the  front 
to  the  central  lens  is  taken  for  the  distance  from  the  front 
lens  to  the  stop. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  correc- 
tion even  in  the  case  of  a  single  leos  if  the  stop  be  used 
behind  instead  of  in  front  of  the  lens.  In  this  case,  the 
correction  is  made  preoiiely  as  for  a  double  coilibination  lens, 
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the  single  lens  being  of  oonise  considered  as  the  front  lens  of 
the  combination. 

We  may  say  that  for  practical  parpoaeB  the  only  lenses 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  oorrectibn  are  the 
portrait  lens,  the  orthoscopic,  and  possibly  the  rapid 
rectilinear  and  symmetrical. 

Tables  bare  been  given  in  oar  columns  for  calcalatiog 
the  diameters  of  stops  of  lenses  according  to  the  Parent 
Society's  standard,  the  focal  length  being  given.  Here, 
too,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  make  a  correction  in  the 
case  of  doable  combination  lenses.  To  be  correct,  the 
stops  mast  be  cat  as  for  a  lens  of  somewhat  shorter  focal 
length  than  is  the  one  we  are  actually  catting  them  for. 
To  get  the  exact  aUowaoce  to  make,  we  may  take  the 
following  proportions. 

As  the  focal  length  of  the  front  combination  :  the  focal 
length  of  the  front  combination  less  the  distance  from  the 
front  lens  to  the  diaphragm : :  the  actual  focal  length  of 
the  combination :  the  focal  length  from  which  to  calculate 
the  diameters  of  stops. 

To  revert  again  to  our  example,  if  a  lens  3  inches 
diameter  with  front  lens  16  inch  focus,  and  with  1^  inch 
distance  between  the  front  lens  and  the  stop,  let  us  take 
the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  combination  at  11  inches, 
we  now  have  the  following : — 

16 :  14^ :  :  11 :  the  focal  length  from  which  to  calcu- 
late the  diameters  of  stops. 

Or,  16 :  14-5  :  :  11  :  10. 

The  last  figure  is  not  precisely  correct,  but  it  is  very 
nearly  so. 

In  the  case  we  have  taken,  then,  instead  of  calculating 
our  standard  diaphragms  for  the  correct  focal  length  of 
the  lens — that  is,  11  inches — we  calculate  them  as  for  a 
lens  of  only  10  inches  diameter. 


ISOCHROMAIIO  GELATINE  PLATES. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  much  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  the  problem  of  reproducing  coloured 
objects  with  the  proper  sradations  oi  intensity  by  means 
of  stained  plates,  and  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  good  photographic 
vepiodactions  of  paintings  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  so 
many  persons  are  now  engaged  in  working  out  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  isochromatic  photography. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  short  time  ago  (present 
Toiume,  p.  327  and  370)  we  gave  some  particulars  as,  to 
the  experience  of  Professor  Lohse,  of  Potsdam  Observa- 
tory,  with  turmeric  as  a  staining  material  for  gelatine 
films,  and  it  is  interesting  to  take  note  of  some  more 
recent  investigations  made  with  yellow  colouring  matters 
hylJr.  Lohse. 

The  following  materials  were  tried  among  others. 
Orthonitropheno),  orthonitraniline,  paranitraniline,  meta- 
nitraailine,  thymochinone,  cbrysophanio  acid,  queroitrine, 
diamidobenzolCy  hydrbohlorate  of  diamidobenzole,  amidoaio- 
benzole,  hydrochlorateofamidoazobenoole^nitrosodi  methyl- 
analine,  pioramio  aoid,  Martin's  yellow,  and  nitrate  of 
chrysaniline. 

In  each  case  *02  gramme  of  the  colouring  matter  was  dis- 
solved in  a  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  ten  per 
cent  of  ammonia  was  added  ;  the  plates  being  soaked  in  thie 
solution  and  dried. 

Tlie  results  were  very  diverse,  some  of  these  reagents 
having  no  perceptible  influence,  and  others,  perhtps,  a  very 
lessening  action  on  the  colour  sensitiveness;  but  theonlj 
two  that  showed  a  more  decided  action  than  eosine  were  the 
hydrochlorate  of  diamidobenzole  and  nitrate  of  chrysaniline. 
These  substances  are  very  notably  active  in  bringing  out 
the  green  and  the  yellow  prominently,  so  that  in  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  spectrum  produ3ed  on  plates  treated 
with  these,  a  second  maximum  of  action  is  noticeable 
between  the  l<*raaahofer's  lines  D  and  b.    Near  F,  but  a 


little  towards  G,  is  a  locality  of  feeble  action  as  in  the 
case  of  eosine. 

The  nitrate  of  chrysaniline  in  conjunction  with  ammonia 
seems  to  exalt  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver 
generally,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  trace 
of  nitrate  of  chrysaniline  to  emulsions  prepared  with  am- 
monia. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  how  far  the  action  of 
those  substances  which  render  sensitive  surfaces  more 
suitable  for  the  reproduction  of  coloured  objects  is  a 
chemical  action,  or  how  far  it  is  physical  or  optical  (that 
is  to  say,  depending  on  colour  alone),  is  considerable,  and 
one  can  only  hope  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  sointton  of 
this  problem  by  laborious  and  careful  work.  Indeed,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  certain  cases  there  may 
be  both  optical  and  chemical  action;  perhaps  in  cases 
when  the  most  perfect  isochromatiam  is  obtained  both 
these  conduce  to  the  result ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
instances  in  which  the  chemical  and  optical  action  of  a 
dye  stuff  may  be  contrary,  and  the  difference  alone  tells  as 
effective  result 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  most  distinguished 
photographic  investigators  are  now  labouring  in  their 
endeavours  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  properly  re- 
producing coloured  objects  in  the  monochrome  of  the 
photograph,  and  one  may  expect  that  before  long  very 
much  light  will  be  cast  upon  the  matter. 

Surely  it  would  be  by  no  means  an  ill  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
funds  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts  to  promote  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  paintings  and 
analogous  subjects  can  be  best  photographed  :  and  art  in 
this  country  would  certainly  be  much  popularised  if  a 
really  good  photograph  of  every  important  picture  in  the 
national  collections  could  be  purchased  at  a  small  advance 
on  the  actual  cost  of  production. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  G.  JABEZ  HUGHES. 

Another  of  those  names  which  have  long  been  familiar  to 
every  photographer  is  now  «dded  to  the  long  list  of  those 
who  have  gone ;  Jabez  Hughes  having  died  on  Monday, 
the  11th  instant,  at  three  o^clock  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Bnghes  had  been  seriously  ailing  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  about  a  month  ago  he  went  to  Harrogate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health ;  but  he  returned  home  a  fort- 
night since,  being  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  train.  After  this  he  kept  his  bed  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  weak  action  of 
the  heart,  but  both  bronchitis  and  dropsy  had  served  to 
bring  him  down.  Mr.  Hughes  was  between  sixty  mad 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  he  oommenoed  his  photographie 
career  about  forty  years  ago,  when  he  assisted  Mr.  J.  SL 
Mayall  at  his  studio  in  the  titrand,  near  Lowther  Arcade. 
Subsequently  to  this,  he  established  himself  as  a  photo- 
grapher in  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  he  returend  to 
London,  and  established  himself  in  the  Strand. 

In  1859  he  removed  to  Oxford  Street,  and  three  yean 
afterwards  he  took  Laeey's  Studio  in  Byde,  Isle-of- Wight, 
and  Mr.  Werge  succeeded  to  the  London  business.  At 
Ryde  he  soon  rebuilt  the  old  premises,  and  the  fact  of  the 
Queen  very  freouently  oommissioning  him  to  do  photo- 
graphic work  for  ner  served  to  make  his  establishment  much 
frequented.  During  the  last  few  years,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  work  turned  out  from  the  Ryde  Studio  was  in  car- 
bon, a  circumstance  which  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work  done. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  a  very  regular  attendant  at  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Photographic  Societies,  and  he  identified  him  - 
self  very  actively  with  the  work  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  he  being  a  member  of  the  coor^l. 
He  took  the  chair  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Club  j  and  he  also  presided  at  the  last  meeting  which  was 
held  in  the  old  qoarteni  at  Ashley's  Hotel. 
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Daring  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Hoghes  kept 
up  a  coiutant  saccession  of  papers  which  he  cooimanicated 
to  the  Photographic  News  aad  to  the  societies ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  th^t  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  our 
Tolume  for  1860  he  referred  in  dicided  terms  to  the 
possible  advantages  to  be  realised  by  using  chloride  of 
silver  in  conjunction  with  iodide  when  a  latent  image  is  to 
developed. 

The  funeral  took  place  yesterday  at  Abney  Park 
Cemetery,  many  faces  well  known  in  the  Photographic 
world  being  reoogoizable  among  those  present 
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No.  5.— MORE  ABOUT  EXPOSURE. 

Making   and   Graduating    Stops    according   to   the 
Standard  of  the  Photographic  Sociktit. 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  beginner  has  gained  some 
notion  as  to  exposure,  but  np  to  the  present  he  has  worked 
exclusively  witn  tolerably  small  stops ;  and  the  next  step 
is  to  consider  how  far  exposure  is  to  be  modified  when 
larger  stops  are  used,  and  the  light  is  unusually  bright 
Of  course  a  change  either  in  the  direction  of  brighter  light 
or  of  a  larger  stop  means  a  possibility  of  giving  a  shorter 
exposure,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  it  will  become 
easy  to  work  so  quickly  as  to  obtain  good  representations 
of  nao?ing  objects — the  so-called  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs. When  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  a  few  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  visible  here  and  there,  is  a  good  time  for 
a  first  attempt  at  instantaneous  work,  and  it  may  now  and 
again  be  possible  to  work  with  the  small  stop  previously 
employed,  but  generally  a  larger  stop  will  be  efisentiai. 
Now  the  amount  of  light  admitted  through  the  lens  by 
various  stops  is  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  stops,  and  the  exposures  are  inversely  as  these 
numbers.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  series  of  stops  having 
apertures  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
half  an  inch,  and  one  inch  respectively,  the  proportion  of 
Ught  admitted  by  them  will  be  as  follows,  and  the  relative 
exposures  required  are  shown  in  the  last  column,  the 
amount  of  light  passed  by  the  one-eighth  stop  being  taken 
as  unity :  — 

Dtametor  of  openins  of  RolatiTe  amount  of  light  Belative  time  of 

itop  in  eighthA  of  an  inch.  passtd  by  each  stop.  exposure  req  u  ire 

1  1  1 

2  4  i-th 
4  16 
8  64  ^^ 

The  numbers  in  the  second  coluom  are  merely  the  squares 
of  those  in  the  first  column,  the  squares  being  obtained 
by  multiplying  each  number  by  itself  ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
above  brief  table  will  show  how  the  required  exposure 
shortens  very  rapidly  with  the  increasing  diameter  of  the 
stop. 

The  Photograpliio  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  recom- 
mended that  all  stops  should  be  marked  according  t  j  the 
relative  exposure  required  when  they  are  used,  a  very  ex- 
cellent system,  and  probably  before  long  opticians  will 
adopt  the  plan  of  so  making  the  stops.  As  a  standard, 
the  rhotographio  Society  adopts  for  unity  the  stop  having 
a  diameter  equal  to  one-fourth  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
this  being  the  largest  stop  which  is  likely  to  be  used,  unless 
on  quite  exceptional  occasions,  and  this  is  marked  No.  1. 
Now  it  must  be  understood  that  all  lenses  are  assumed  to 
act  with  approximately  tlie  same  rapidity  when  stopped 
down  to  the  same  fraction  of  their  focal  length,  and  although 
this  is  not  absolutely  true,  it  is  sufiiciently  near  the  truth  for 
most  practical  purposes,  so  that  with  the  standard  No.  1 
stop  (having  a  diameter  equil  to  one-fourth  the  focus  of  the 
lens),  the  exposure  will  be  approximately  equal,  whatever 
lens  is  employed.  Stop  No.  64,  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  will  have  a  diameter  equal  to 
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one-thirtieth  second  of  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  will  re- 
quire an  exposure  64  times  as  long  as  would  be  given  with 
No.  1  stop.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  considerable 
advantages  in  numbering  all  stops  according  to  a  uniform 
system,  as  this  plan  makes  the  experience  gained  with  one 
lens  available  with  other  lenses,  and  tends  much  to 
diminish  the  difficulty  of  becoming  proficient  in  making 
correct  exposures ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stop  corresponding  to  every  number  in  the 
imaginary  series,  as  the  accuracy  with  which  photographic 
exposures  can  ordinarily  be  made  is  not  sufficient  for  there 
to  be  any  need  for  two  stops  so  near  together  as,  let  us 
say,  64  and  60.  We  will  therefore  assume  that  starting 
with  No.  1  the  following  series  is  to  be  constructed  :  1,  2, 
4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  and  256 ;  these  being  abundantly 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  work. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  beginner  wishes  to  construct 
standard  stops  for  his  lenses,  and  that  he  is  provided  with 
some  thin  black  card,  thin  sheet  ebonite,  or  metal  plate  for 
making  them,  and,  moreover,  that  he  has  the  means  of 
cutting  out  holes  of  any  required  size.  Ferrotype  plate, 
by-the-bye,  is  an  excellent  mateiial ;  but  the  newly- cut 
edges  of  the  aperture  must  be  blackened. 

First  determine  the  focus  of  the  lens,  this  being  done 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  focussing  some  distant  object, 
and  then  measuring  the  distance  from  the  ground  surface 
to  the  centre  of  the  lens  if  a  single  one,  or  to  the  plane  of 
the  diaphragm  if  the  lens  is  a  doublet,  one -fourth  of  this 
is  the  diameter  of  No.  1  stop ;  but  it  may  be  found  that  so 
large  a  stop  cannot  be  used,  and  the  next  step  is  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  No.  2,  or  the  stop  requiring  double  the 
exposure  of  No.  1 ;  and,  again,  from  this,  the  size  of  No.  4 
stop,  or  that  requiring  double  the  exposure  of  No.  2,  and 
so  on.  The  diameter  of  each  member  of  the  series  recom- 
mended above  will  be  to  the  preceding  one  as  the  squsre 
root  of  2  (1*41)  is  to  1 ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
Pythagorean  problem  in  Euclid's  "  Geometry,"  where  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  hypothenusa  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  to  either  remaining  side  as  the  square  root  of 
2  is  to  1,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  simple  graphic  method  of  setting 
out  the  size  of  the  stops.  This  excellent  method  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Wilmer  in  our  volume  for  1881. 
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Take  a  piece  of  card,  and  lay  off  two  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  from  the  point  of  intersection,  C, 
mark  off  equal  divisions  on  the  lines  C  A  and  C  B,  num- 
ber the  divisions  horizontally  and  vertically,  making  the 
zero  of  the  scale  at  G  as  i^own,  and  join  the  correspond- 
ing points  so  obtained  by  diagonal  lines,  as  indicated  in 
the  diagram.  No.  1  stop  ({}  having  been  chosen  to  start 
with,  is  measured  on  the  diagonal  portion  of  the  scale,  let 
us  suppose  from  4  to  4 ;  the  distance  from  4  to  zero  (C) 
will  then  be  the  diameter  of  the  next  stop,  or  No.  2.  In 
the  same  way  the  diameter  of  No.  2  is  set  off  on  the 
diagonal  scale  (let  us  suppose  from  3  to  3),  and  the  distance 
from  the  scale  point  indicated,  to  zero,  is  the  diameter  of 
the  next  stop,  No.  4  (or  that  involving  double  the  exjiosure 
of  that  required  with  No.  2). 

The  diagonal  lines  are  not  absolutely  essential,  neither 
is  it  a  strict  necessity  to  have  the  figures  on  those  sides 
of  the  triangle  which  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other ; 
but  tbe  Un^s  and  figures  are  convenient,  as  enabling  one 
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to  luke  Bore,  tlutt  vbon  wtUag  out,  tbe  diameter  of  a  atop 
on  tlie  diigonal,  the  distance  from  G  U  the  same  on  the 
horiiontal  aide  of  the  triangle  and  on  the  Tertical  aide. 
Mr.  Wilmer  reoommenda  it  sa  convenient  to  nee  two 
identical  acalea  aa  in  the  next  fignre. 


The  diuneter  of  the  largeat  atop  having  been  meaaured 
off  on  the  diagonal  of  one  aoale,  tfiia  firat  aoale  ia  ao  placed 
that  tbe  diameter  ot  the  nest  anialler  atop,  aa  indicated  on 
one  of  thoae  aidea  forming  the  right  angle,  can  be 
meaanred  off  directljon  the  diagonal  of  the  other  acale  ; 
ao  that  the  reading  of  the  third  atop  of  the  aeriea  ia  ob- 
tained at  once. 

Owing  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  many  lenaea, 
eapecialtf  thoae  with  rotating  diaphragm  platea,  it  ia  not 
practicable  for  one  who  ia  not  a  akilled  mechanic  to  re- 
]riaoe  them  b^  olhera,  and  in  each  a  oaae  the  beat  way  ia  to 
net  ont  the  diameter  of  anoh  a  aeriea  m  we  hare  allnded 
to(l,  2,  4,  8, 16,  33,  64, 128,  256),  and  either  to  note  how 
nearly  the  exiating  stops  correapond  to  them,  orto  reamer 
ont  tee  apertnrea  ao  aa  to  make  them  to  coTreapond. 

Unleta  the  beginner  haa  made  himaelf  very  pro&eientin 
the  nae  of  the  cap  or  of  the  Vogel  sleeve  (p.  4S5),  he  will 
do  well  to  provide  himaelf  with  some  aort  of  a  quick  or 
Bo-ealled  "  inalaDtaueoQe "  shatter  before  taking  the 
eamera  and  a  lapplj  of  dry  plit«a  ont  on  an  expedition 
awajr  from  home ;  and  if  he  doea  take  oat  an  instsntaneona 
ahntter,  it  ia  very  qaeationable  whether  he  can  do  better 
than  to  take  ont  the  simple  drop  sbotter,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  robber  band  to  aomewnat  quicken  the  ezpoaure 
in  case  of  need.    The  form  repreaented  below  can  be 


fitted  over  the  moont  ot  tbe  leni,  and  it  ia  neither  c(Hnplei 
nor  ezfteutTe.     Of  thia  fom  Captain  Abuef  mji  ;— 


"  The  form,  aa  will  be  aeen,  ia  a  drop  shatter,  the  aper- 
ture of  which  can  be  ahortened  by  a  sliding  piece  of 
ebonite.  The  opening  for  fixing  on  the  lena  ia  shown  by 
the  dotted  circle,  C.  The  total  opening  that  can  be  given 
to  the  drop  is  six  inches.  At  oae  aide  is  a  pin  to  which 
is  secared  a  loop  of  elastic,  £,  which,  when  tbe  ehotter  ia 
ready  for  action,  can  be  caught  np  by  a  pin,  P.  When 
the  trigger,  T,  ia  withdrawn,  the  elaatic  canaes  the  aper- 
ture to  pass  rapidly  over  the  circle,  C.  By  adopting  Uiia 
plan  the  full  apertnre  of  the  leos  is  used  daring  nearly  the 
whole  time  of  exposure,  hence  there  ia  more  light  than 
when  the  length  of  opening  ia  shorter,  and  where  it  dropa 
by  ita  own  weight  Thia  ahntter  can,  however,  be  used  to 
drop  by  its  own  weight  by  making  the  length  of  opeaing 
only  four  inchea;  it  then  begins  to  fall  (WO  inches  above 
G,  and  the  total  length  of  expoaure  is  then  the  eune  aa  if 
the  drop  commenced  just  above  tbe  opening  of  the  Itns 
with  aa  aperture  of  two  incheii.  By  thii  plan,  though  the 
time  of  cipoeare  iathe  fame  aa  in  the  last  case,  the  total 
light  admitted  is  iocreaaed  by  at  lenat  OBe>half,  which  ie 
I  important  point." 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  action  of  a  drop  abutter 
slower,  it  can  be  turned  ronnd  on  the  mouth  of  the  lens 
that  it  slidea  down  obliqaely,  and  in  tbia  way  an  expo- 
re  of  a  second  or  more  may  be  given. 


Of  the  methods  which  have  been  reoommended  for 
rapidly  estimating  the  intensity  of  the  light  out  of  doors, 
we  oau  recommend  none  to  the  beginner,  bnt  eaggeet  he 
should  trust  to  experience  and  observation ;  and  it  mnet 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  aubject  has  much  to  do  with  the 
expoaure  required.    Water  or  aea  scenee  reqoire,  for  ex- 

ople,  much  lees  expoanre  than  deep-tinted  foliage. 

The  anocessof  the  amateur  photographer  out  in  the  field 
will  depend  much  on  bis  artistic  perceptions,  aud  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  each  directions  as  ahail  iufaae  tlie  power 
of  arttatic  perception  into  the  would-be  photographer;  bnt 
we  may  mentitui  that  it  is  generally  deairaole  to  avoid 
having  any  promineot  object  very  near  to  tbe  camera,  and 
the  camera  ahoold  not,  aa  a  rule,  be  so  placed  that  the  son 
shines  directly  on  either  ite  front  or  back.  Daring  ex- 
poanre  the  lena  ought  to  be  shaded  when  poasible  [an 
ambrella  answering  admirably),  and  when  short  (instan- 
taneona)  expoanree  are  attempted,  there  ahould  be  no 
rapidly  moving  objects  passing  acrosn  the  field  of  view  in 
tbe  immediate  foreground,  lie  effect  of  haze  or  sradu  ia 
generally  exaggerated  by  the  camera,  a  circnmstance  which 
ahould  M  remembered,  aa  a  little  haze  in  the  distance  often 
improves  a  picture  mnch,  while  more  damages  it.  Id 
guaty  weather  one  mast  often  wait  tor  a  Inll  before  mjtking 
the  expoiare,  and  it  is  often  an  excellent  plan  to  huig  a 
bag  or  net  from  the  tripod  top,  the  bag  being  quite  close 
K>  the  ground  and  filled  with  stoaet.  Dark  slides  must  be 
exposed  to  intenae  lixht  as  little  as  poasible,  as  the  thin 
wood  used  in  making  them  is  by  no  means  abaolotely  im- 
pervious to  light. 

Garefnl  notes  should  be  taken  of  the  condition  under 
which  each  plate  is  exposed,  and  the  beginner  may  be  ex- 
pected to  return  with  his  slides  loaded  with  plates,  aome 
-- 'er-eiposed,  others  under-exposed,  and,  we  will  hope, 

any  which  have  had  a  correct  eipMnre. 

Notes  on  developing  such  a  mixed  collectton  must  atand 
om  until  next  week. 


AuousT  15,  1884. 1 
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TABLE  SHOWING  LONGEST  SIDE   OF  PICTURE  INCLUDED  BY  LENSES  OF  DIFFERENT  FOCI 

AT  A  GIVEN  ANGLE. 

Br  W.  FREDERICK  MAYES,  ASSOC.   M.  INST.   C.E. 


Inches 

• 

Focus. 

2 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10            11 

1 

1 
12 

13 

14          15 

16 

Ancle 
View. 

Banc  Line  of  Picture  in  inches 

I>iff« 

10<> 

-85 

•62 

•70 

•87 

105 

1-22 

1-40 

1-67 

1-74 

1-92 

2-09 

2-27 

2-44 

2-62 

2-79 

•176 

15 

•53 

•79 

1-05 

1-81 

r67 

1-84 

210 

2-87 

2-63 

2 -go* 

316 

3-42 

8-69 

395 

4-21 

•263 

20 

•70 

106 

1-41 

1-76 

212 

2-47 

2-82 

817 

8-5d 

3-88 
4-88 

4-23 

4-68 

4-94 

5-29 

5-64 

•860 

25 

•89 

1-88 

1-77 

2-21 

2-66 

810 

8-56 

8-99 
4-83 

4-43 

5-88 

5-77 

6-21 

6-65 

709 

•448 

30 

1-07 

1-61 

214 

2*88 
8*15 

8-22 

8-76 

4-29 

5-37 

6-90 

6-43 

6-96 

7-60 

8-03 

8-57 
1009 

•636 

85 

1-26 

1-89 

2-52 

3-78 

4-41 

6-04 

667 

6*30 

6-93 

7-60 

8  19 
9-46 

8-82 

9-46 

'680 

40 

1-47 

219 

2-91 

364 
4^14 

4-87 

610 

6  82 

6-66 

7-28 

8-01 

8-78 

10-19 

10-92 

11-65 

•728 

4d 

1-66 

2-49 

8-31 

4-97 

5-80 

6-63 

7-46 

8-29 

9-12 

9-96 

10-78 

11^61 

12-44 

18-26 

•826 

50 

186 

2-79 

3-73 

4-66 

569 

662 

746 

8-88 

9-3) 

10-24 

11-17 

1211 

1804 

13-97 

14-92 

-982 

w0  m 

2-08 

312 

417 

5-21 

6-25 

7-29 

8-34 
9-24 

988 

10^42 
11-55 

11-46 

12-50 

18-64 

14-68 

15  62 

1667 

1-040 

60 

2*31 

3-4G 

4-62 

6-77 

6-98 

8-08 

10*39 

12-69 

18-84 

1500 

16^16 

17^8l 
1911 

18-47 

1154 

65 

2-55 

3*82 

610 

6-87 

7-64 

8-92 

10-19 

11-46 

12-74 

1401 

16-29 

16-66 

17-84 

20-88 

1-274 

70 

2-80 

4-20 

6-60 

700 

8^40 

9-80 

11-20 

12^60 

1100 

15-40 

16-80 

18-20 

196* 

21-00 

22-40 

1-40 

76 

3-07 
8*85 

4-60 

614 

7-67 

9-21 

10-74 

12-28 

18-81; 

16-85 

16-88 

18-41 

19-95 

21-48 

23-01 

24-55 

1-534 

80 

503 

6-71 

8-89 

10-07 

11-76 

1812 

1610 

16-78 

18^46 

20-13 

21-81 

28-49 

25-17 

26-85 

1-678 

85 

8-66 

6-49 

7-83 

916 

10-99 

12-83 

14-66 

16-49 

18-82 

20-15 

21-98 

28-82 

26-65 

27-48 

2982 

1-832 

90 

4-— 

e-— 

8-— 

10- 

12-— 

14-— 

16-— 

18-— 

20'— 

22- 

24-- 

26-— 

28*— 

80-— 

32-— 

2-— 

95 

486 

6-54 

8-73 

10-91 

18-09 

15^27 

17-46 

19-64 

21^82 

24-01 

26-19 

28-87  ' 

80-66 

82-74 

84-92 

2-182 

100 

4-77 

7-16 

9-58 

11-91 

14-29 

16-68 

1906 

21-44 

23-82 

20^21 

28-69 

30-97 

38-86 

85-74 

8813 

2-^2 

FormuU    .    .     tan  |  angle  x  focos  x  2  =  base  line. 

For  lenses  of  foci  eonUioing  fractional  nambers,  multiply 
figures  in  colarnn  beaded  Diff.,  and  on  same  line  as  the 
angle  of  view,  by  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  and 
divide  bj  denominator,  adding  the  result  to  that  pre- 
viously ascertained  for  the  whole  number. 

Exatnple. — Bequired  base  line  of  picture  enclosed  by  an 
angle  of  65^,  focus  of  lens  being  81'. 

Ofpoeite  65®  and  under  8,  will  be  found  base  line 

for  8"=         1019 

On  the  same  line  will  be  found  I>iff.=l-274  which 

X2-r6=:         -61  nearly. 


Size  of  picture       ...        ...        10*70  ins. 

XoCc—The  angle  obtained  on  a  plate  twice  the  length  of 

the  focus  is 90® 

Ditto  ditto  n  ditto  82 

Ditto  ditto  ll  times  ditto  74 

Ditto  ditto  l}    ,,     ditto  04 

Ditto  ditto  same  as  ditto  58 

Ditto  ditto  }  ditto  37 

tto  ditto  4  ditto  28 

Ditto  ditto  I  ditto  19 

When  the  focus  of  a  lens  is  doubled,  the  angle  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  size  of  the  resulting  picture  is  doubled 
likewise. 


The  base  line  and  equivalent  focus  being  known,  the 
augle  of  riew  is  equal  to 

2('taniJ^?^""-^^ 
\        equi  focus  / 

Example, — Wanted,  the  angle  of  view  subtended  by  a 
base  line  of  10  ins.,  focus  of  lens  being  7  ins.  Half  base 
line  divided  by  7= -71428,  &c  On  refening  to  a  table  of 
natural  sines  and  tangents,  we  find  in  Uie  column  of 
tangents  the  number  -71417,  &c.,  the  nearest  to  the 
above ;  and  opposite  to  this  the  number  of  minutes  (32), 
the  degrees  (85)  being  given  at  the  head  of  the  page. 
The  result— 

35«-82'x2=7l» 

is  the  angle  required. 

The  angle  can  be  ascertained  by  diagram  as  follows : — 
Draw  a  line  of  exactly  half  the  length  of  the  bas6  line, 
erect  at  one  extremity  a  perpendicular  equal  in  length  to 
the  focus,  join  the  extremities  of  the  two  lines  by  a  third. 
The  angle  included  between  the  diagonal  and  the  perpen- 
dicular, multiplied  by  2,  is  the  angle  of  view. 

For  distance  of  camera  from  nearest  object  in  fore- 
ground to  include  a  certain  view,  as  longest  side  of  plate 
is  to  equivalent  focns  of  lens,  so  is  base  line  of  view  to 
distance  of  camera. 

Example,---The  focus  of  a  lens  is  10^  ins.,  effective  size 
of  plate  7  ins.     Two  objects   in  the   foreground,  the 
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boundaries  of  the  views  are  13  yards  apart.  At  what 
d'stance  shonld  the  camera  be  placed  in  order  to  include 
the  yiew  within  the  given  7  ins.  ? 

/=  I0*50ins.  rrfocus. 

p = 7  00ins. = plate,    p  :/::  b:  dis»t. 

*=468-60=boundary  of  view.    ^^^^^'^=702  ins.  or  (say) 
19  yards.  ' 


THB  ETCHING  PKOCESS  FOR  BELIEF  AND  INTAOLIO 
'  PBINTING,  DECORATION  OF  CBINA,  ETC. 

BT  GEO.   O.  ROCKWOOD.* 

On  a  recent  oocaaion  I  brooght  to  the  notice  oj  the  Photographic 
Bection  of  the  Amefioan  Inatitute  a  process  which  I  had  intro- 
duced and  practised  for  the  decoration  of  china  or  stone- ware 
by  the  aid  of  photography.  The  process  as  theu  outlined  was  as 
follows,  and  is  taJien  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  : — 

"  What  is  known  as  printed  ware,  formerly  in  common  use, 
and  now  being  reintroduced,  wae  decorated  by  a  process  of 
'oSMt,*  so  to  epcak,  from  impressions  made  from  engraved 
copper  plates.  The  design  for  a  dinner  set  was  firat  drawn  by  an 
artist,  and  then  engraved  in  intaglia  on  large  copper  plates,  cost- 
ing from  six  to  a  hundred  g^uineas,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
elaborateness  of  the  design.  When  these  copper  plates  were 
engraved,  they  were  filled  with  a  mineral  pigment  ink  of  any 
desired  colour  for  the  design.  Soft  paper  made  for  the  purpose 
was  pressed  upon  the  plate,  and  the  ink  printed  on  the  paper  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  ordin«7'  copper-plate  printing.  These 
sheets  were  trimmed  and  cut  into  the  desired  forms,  and  then 
applied  to  the  ware  while  in  the  bisque  or  unglazed  condition. 
The  paper  was  then  removed,  leaving  the  picture  or  design  upon 
the  dish,  after  which  the  glaze  was  applied.  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Rockwood  that  by  reversing  the  action  of  photo-engraving  or 
etching  process,  these  expensive  plates  could  be  produced  by  our 
art.  Securing  a  '  Une  subject,'  he  first  made  a  negative,  and 
from  it  a  positive  on  glass.  He  then  coated  a  smooth  sheet  of 
zinc  with  oichromated  albumen,  and  exposed  the  plate  under  the 
positive.  It  was  of  course  apparent  that,  when  inked  up,  the 
parts  unaffected  by  the  light  would  be  washed  off  by  the  water, 
and  that  the  lines  of  the  image  v/ould  be  bare  instead  of  being 
covered  as  when  printed  wi£  a  negative.  When  etched,  the 
lines  only  were  attacked,  and  they  formed  an  image  in  intaglio, 
or  below  the  surface,  instead  of  being  in  relief.  This  plate, 
upon  being  filled  with  the  pigmented  ink,  served  the  purpose  in 
every  way  as  well  as  the  engraved  plates.  As  zinc  would  not 
r^tam  heat — a  necessary  condition  in  a  stage  of  the  printing — he 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  copper  plate,  and  secured  at  a 
trifling  expense  very  delicate  designs  which  would  have  cost  a 
large  sum  to  engrave.  He  next  exhibited  a  tea  plate  with  a 
humorous  design  on  it,  and  also  the  zinc  plate  from  which  the 
picture  was  printed,  remarking  that  any  gentleman  desirous  of 
experimenting  in  this  line  would  be  furnished  further  informa- 
tion, if  desired,  as  he  had  no  idea  of  patenting  the  process,  if 
patentable." 

In  reponse  to  the  invitation  extended  I  received  a  large  number 
of  letters,  the  answers  to  which  are  herein  given  : 

To  cover  the  ground  touched  upon  in  this  correspondence,  it 
b  necessary  to  explain  the  whole  process  of  photo-etching  on 
zinc  or  copper.  I  shall  at  first  attempt  to  make  plain  the  process 
for  relief  printing  for  press  work,  and  then  the  intaglio  or  sunken 
lines  for  artistic  aeiooration. 

The  gltus  should  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  (and  potash  when 
using  old  glass)  in  the  usual  manner,  but  not  albumenized,  as  the 
film  or  negative  in  one  stage  of  the  process  has  to  be  stripped 
from  the  glass  in  order  to  obtain  a  reverse  image.  When  the 
glass  is  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  a  solution  of  the  finest  talc  or 
French  chalk  should  be  flowed  upon  the  plate. 

Talc  toltUion  is  made  of  one  ounce  of  talc  and  eight  ounces  of 
alcohol.  This  should  be  gently  rubbed  off  with  canton  flannel ; 
enough  will  remain  on  to  cause  the  film  to  leave  the  glass  after 
the  negative  is  made. 

Preliminary  rubber  eoating.^Wh&n  prepared  with  talc,  cover 
the  edge  of  the  glass  to  the  width  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with 
rubber  solution  made  as  follows  :— 

Benzine 8   ounces 

Rubber  cement -Jounce 

The  cement  maybe  obtained  of  the  rubber  companies  at  a  cost 
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of  25  cents  a  can.    It  readily  dissolves  in  the  benzine,  and  is  best 
applied  with  a  brush. 

The  glass  being  in  order,  we  next  need  a  collodion  which  will 
give  vigorous  results.    This  is  made  as  follow : — 

Collodion  for  Black  and  White  Neffoiives, 
Ether        ...        ••• '      «,.        ...        •••    1  ounce 
Aiconoi     a*.        ...        ...        ...        ••-«    X     ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonia         6  grains 

Bromide  cadmium  1  grain 

Cotton,  7  grains  to  the  ounce 

The  silver  bath  must  be  4  5  to  50  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
and  strongly  acid  to  test-paper  in  five  seconds — nitric  acid,  c.  f. 

The  Developer. 

Protosulphate  of  iron      16  grains 

Water       ••        ...    1  ounce 

Acetic  acid,  1}  ounces  to  20  of  solution 

Tlte  exposure  should  be  only  long  enough  to  bring  out  the  fine 
lines— a  rule  always  to  be  regarded — as  wey  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  preserve. 

The  development  should  be  stopped  the  instant  the  details  xn 
well  up)  and  the  plate  cleared  with  a  weak  solution  of  cjniAde 
of  potassium,  after  which  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed. 

The  waehing  of  the  negative  at  this  and  at  all  subsequent  stages 
of  the  intensification  is  very  important.  There  should  not  be  a 
trace  of  the  fixing  solution  remaining  in  the  film  when  the  next 
solution  is  applied. 

The  bleaching  is  accomplished  by  a  solution  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper        ...        ...        ...    80  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 80    „ 

Water ...        ■••        ...      1  ounce 

It  can  be  used  as  a  dipping  bath,  but  is  generally  poured  on  and 
off  till  the  film  becomes  opalescent.  Wash  again,  and  allow  the 
water  to  cover  the  plate  well.  A  *'  rose  "  or  shower  spout  is 
best.  Constantly  move  the  plate  till  thoroughly  wadied  ;  then. 
Blacken  by  pouring  over  the  entire  plate  a  solution  of: — 

Pure  nitrate  of  silver  (not  bath)       ...    30  grains 
Water 1  ounce 

Ordinarily  the  negative  is  sufildentlv  intense  ;  if  not,*repeat  tlie 
bleachiog  and  blacking  (constantly  looking  after  the  washing). 
If  thin,  the  plate  is  probably  under-exposed ;  if  thick,  with 
tendency  to  closed  lines,  the  plate  has  be^  over-timed.  If  the 
lines  are  perfectly  clear,  and  more  density  is  requited  in  the 
whites,  make  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  1  ounce, 
and  water  1  ounce,  and  flow  over  the  plate.  Wash  again 
thoroughly.  When  dry  flow  with  the  rubber  solution,  and  let 
that  also  dry. 

Stripping  platet.  When  dry,  flow  with  collodion  made  as 
follows : — 

Alcohol 10  ounces 

Ether    ...        ...         ...        ...        ...     10      „ 

Cotton  (10  grains  to  ounce) 180  gnuns 

Castor  oil  (  5  drops  to  ounce)  ...  102  drops 

Let  dry,  which  will  take  four  or  five  hours  if  done  nontaneoual j, 
which  is  the  beet.  It  can  be  hastened  by  heat  Then,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  cut  around  the  edge  of  the  plate  inside  of  tb»  india- 
rubber  safety  edge,  and  set  in  a  tray  of  acidulated  water.  In  a 
few  moments  the  film  will  loosen.  Qently  take  it  by  the  oomen 
and  reverse  it  on  another  clean  plate  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  water.  When  in  place,  carefully  lift  the  plate  out  of  water 
and  squeegeeit  into  perfect  contact,  removingall  bubbles.  When 
dry,  which  can  be  accelerated  by  heat,  it  is  ready  to  print  on  the 
zinc  for  relief  plates. 

Ibf*  intaglio  plates  the  stripping  can  be  omitted,  and  rererae 
positives  can  bo  made  in  the  camera  by  working  through  the 
negative.  The  positives  should  be  made  black  and  white,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  negatives.  Negatives  from  whkh  poeitivea 
are  to  be  made  need  not  be  as  intense  as  when  they  are  to  be 
used  for  printing  upon  the  zinc. 

To  continoe  the  process  for  relief  printing  we  use  the  reversed 
negative  which  has  been  described. 

The  zinefor  etching  purposes  may  vary  in  thickness  with  the 
subjects  to  be  reproduced.  Coarse  or  outline  subjects  require 
deeper  etehing  and  thicker  plates ;  fine,  dose  subjects  may,  of 
course,  be  put  upon  thinner  plates.  The  metal  is  now  rolled  bj 
the  manufacturer  of  the  proper  thickness  and  of  any  sine  that 
may  be  reqiured.  It  is  also  sometimes  obtained  with  such  an 
excellent  surface  as  to  leave  but  litUe  to  be  desired.  In 
establishments  where  the  process  is  worked  commeraallj  a  planer 
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perfect  plan*.  Tb«  njMrlinflatar  will,  however,  find  but  little 
difficulty  In  ^tUng  ■mall  aliMts  with  imiJl  lurfice  and  proper 
piano.  Slislit  unperfeetiona  and  inequalitfeB  ma;  ba  removed 
with  Scot«n  atone.  A  specially  good  charcoal  may  be  had, 
vrhiohgiree  the  ilateui  excellent  piiliah.  The  dncbeingpre- 
paied,  It  receivo  a  tooth  and  an  admirable  lurface  by  a  ^ort 
preliminary  etching  in  the  acid  batli. 

Tit  NiuUiv*  turfaet  ia  obtained  by  Inchromated  alburoan. 
Either  fresh  t^gs  may  be  lued,  or  the  dried  albumen  o{  commerce. 
We  found  the  latter  to  work  more  uniformly  in  the  various 
aeaiKina.  Wliere  the  latter  is  not  at  hand  we  found  the  former 
can  be  used  in  theae  proportions : — 

Albumen  (free  from  yolk)       1  ouncee 

Water 1  omioe 

Bichromate  of  potaah 

The  dry  albumen  can  be  used  la  followi 

Dry  albmnsn 

Water 

Biohromate,  aa  before 


io  40  graina 


6  eunoel 


Either  solution  shonld  be  oarefuITv  filtered  tluongh  paper,  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  added.  When  not  in  use,  keep  caiefully 
corked  and  away  from  the  light.  It  ia  bast  to  nr^aie  it  fre- 
quency for  use  rather  than  rettun  the  solution  long  on  hand. 
How  MOure  some  form  of  rotating  diic  upon  which  the  one  plate 
can  be  seemed.  We  inverted  a  Tankee  egg-beater,  and  upon 
the  end  adjuited  a  flat  pieoe  of  wood  in  which  were  catches  or 
buttons  which  held  the  sine  plate  in  its  place  and  always 
horizontally.  Carefully  oover  the  idnc  plate  with  the  solution, 
drawing  it  to  the  oomers  with  a  pieoe  of  paper  or  a  clean  finger. 

When  completely  covered,  pour  off  Into  a  different  vesael  to 
be  flltoed  before  uae  again.  Now  place  the  coated  sine  plate 
upon  the  rotating  t»ble  and  b«^n  sloicly  to  revolve  the  plate  ; 
then  incieaw  the  speed  until  the  coating  has  by  oentrifugid  force 
left  but  a  Ihin  even  coating  on  the  surface  of  tlie  linc^  Kemove 
the  plate,  and  wit^a  gentle  heat  (from  100°  to  120")  dry  the 
■nrtaoe.  Too  much  heat  dsatioya  the  Sim.  So  soon  as  dry  let 
the  pUie  oool  to  ordinary  tcmpnatnre,  when  it  iseipoeed  under 
the  n^^tive.  The  time  of  eipoaure  must  be  asoertained  by  ex- 
periment, a  dear  open  line  negative  printing  very  quickly. 

Tht  printing  prut  should  Im  very  strong,  with  four  or  five 
atrong  Inek  &liips  which  have  powerful  wood  or  metal  hand- 
screws  running  down  to  the  back-board  of  the  printing-preai^ 
hj  whioh  perfect  contact  can  be  assured.  It  is  needless  to  fay 
that  the  front  glaaa  of  the  printing  press  should  be  vorr  tU^ 
and  of  plate  ^tn.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thiokueia  is 
about  the  right  thing. 

Alter  the  eipotkire  the  plate  should  be  rolled  with  a  very  thin 
but  even  coating  of  lithogmphio  ink  softened  and  worked  down 
in  ml  of  lavender.  The  ink  is  beet  applied  with  a  fins  litho- 
graphic roller,  though  small  platei  maybe  covered  with  a  "  proof 
dabber,  such  aa  is  uwd  by  engravsrs  far  inking  their  blocks. 

Tki  dmiepmtnt  ia  quickly  and  eauly  accomplished  in  a  pan  of 
wat«r — some  prefer  it  slightly  acid— and  a  soft  tiitt  of  oolton. 
By  gently  rubbing  the  surface,  all  of  the  zinc  plate  which  ha* 
been  protected  from  the  action  of  light  waahee  away,  leaving  the 
image  in  black  lines  upon  a  clear  and  bright  surface.  It  the 
surface  refuses  to  dear  it  would  indicate  over-priatiag  ;  if  the 
lines  wash  away  it  signifies  that  the  exposure  has  been  too 

We  now  have  an  image  on  the  aino  surface  which  is  covered 
with  a  fatty  ink,  and  wliich  will  resiat  in  a  meMure  the  action 
of  the  acid.  IE  the  subject  is  pretty  close,  a  biief  etching  may 
be  given  it  in  weak  nitnc  add. 

Tht  tttkiHf  both  is  made  of  nitric  add  1  ounce,  water  G  to  8 
ounces.  The  strength  of  the  add  varies  with  the  subject  and 
tiie  progress  of  the  work.  Weak  add  is  used  at  first  in  all  cases. 
If  the  subject  Is  dcoe  and  fins,  the  etching  solution  should  be 
kept  weak,  and  the  etching  proceed  slowly  in  oider  to  keep  the 
lines  intact,  and  tor  the  reason  that  such  subjects  do  not  require 
deep  etching.  In  open  subieeta  and  ooeiM  Hoes  the  work  ma^ 
rapidly  aftertha  first  etching. 


the  plate  ia  returned  to  the  hot  table,  and  brought  to  luoh  * 
temperature  as  will  melt  the  gum  eu>[Joyed.  This  operation  of 
oooltng  and  hrushttig  the  reein  over  the  phtte  is  often  repeated  by 
Gueful  workmen  three  or  four  times  b^ore  expodng  the  plat« 
to  the  action  of  the  etching  bath.  When  the  lines  have  been 
thus  covered,  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  etching  bath,  and  the 
latter  kept  in  constant  motion  by  rocking.  The  baths  ore  usuaUy 
suspended  on  pivots  or  anna,  in  order  to  receir e  this  rooking 
motion.  Thia  second  etching  goes  quite'rapidlj  with  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  add.  The  image  already  stands  out  in  strong 
relief,  and  if  ■  copy  of  a  sted  engraving  or  other  dose,  well* 
covered  design,  the  relisf  is  sufficient.  If  not,  and  there  are 
large  patches  of  white  with  condderable  open  work,  the  heating 
and  application  of  the  proteoUng  gum  is  repeated  once  or  twice 
more.  When  the  etching  is  complete,  a  little  turpentine  wU 
remove  the  plate  clean,  and  in  order  for  printing,  after  blocking 
and  routing.  Before  etohing  at  all,  the  back  and  edgea  of  the 
sine  plate  should  be  painted  with  a  goodthiok  coal  of  anihaltom 
vamiah.  This  obviously  will  prevent  the  etohing  fluid  Rom  dis- 
solving the  Eino.  The  same  maUdal  (aaphaltum)  can  be  uied  to 
cover  Bucb  portions  of  the  plate  aa  may  be  fully  etched,  and  a 
neceaity  still  eiiata  for  further  etching  In  other  parts  of  the 
ptate. 
We  have  thus  gone  through  with  the  relief  process.  We  wIU 
)W  briefly  diKuee  the  intaglio  (or  sunken  line)  plat«>  from 
which  we  get  our  "  offiietta  "  for  decorative  purposes.  Qoing 
back  to  the  negative,  we  find  that  the  film  does  not  reijnire  to  M 


reqniretoba 
stripped  or  reversed.  After  agood,  atrong  black  and  wutanega- 
tiva  IS  aecured,  it  is  placed  in  a  copying  box,  face  outwards,  and 
copied  predsdy  as  wc  would  make  a  s1«reoptioon  dide  or  other 
transparency.  This  gives  a  reversed  positive.  The  same  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  background  dear  and  the  linea 

iqoe,  as  already  suggested  while  making  the  stripping  nega- 

e  for  the  relief  prooeaa.  The  after  stages  are  predaely  the 
-_Jie  up  to  the  point  of  etching.  It  will  t>e  eeen  that  wmle  in 
tiis  relief  process  we  had  on  image  of  black  Unea  on  a  pdished 
metal  surface,  we  now  have  the  reverse,  the  line*  bdng  wbitt^ 
dean  metal  against  a  black  ground. 

In  almost  dt  casea  of  engraved  or  inlaglio  platea,  a  single  etch- 
ing, Mid  that  a  very  brief  one,  ii  quite  sufSdent.  Some  use  (or 
this  purpose,  espeoally  with  copper,  the  perohloride  of  Inm  dis- 

'Ted  in  strong  alcohol — one  put  by  weight  i^  the  former  to 
...  J  parts  by  measure  of  the  latt«r — or  peicchloride  of  Iton  100 
grama,  aleohd  100  grama. 

To  make  the  distinotion  dear  as  batween relief  and  iniaglitiu 


be  quickl) 


i  iron,  nnder 


Uool. 


tray  containing  findy-powdered  Mtin  or  draco's 

Thia  aubstaaoa  ia  gently  bnshed  over  the^^ate  wilii 

quantity  adlierea  to  the  hMt,  when 


and  planed 

anoa  ia  sent 
■oft,  broad  bnutwa.  A  mwU  qu 


example  of  the  Utter,  used  In  tha  daoraatioB  of  »oina  shina,  ii 

givm  above. 

JKeAtJV  2V«yt.— Aa  metal  pHU  will  not  do  for  atddM  pur- 

poiea,  wooden  tMys  diouM  be  mada  ol  Uw  ^i^STHas,  and  linad 

wlth- 

Common  brown  reda (pouna 

Bees'-wax 3  ouiwet 
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Melt  iheee  together  in  a  tin  pan  ;  when  quite  fluid,  run  the 
Holution  rapidly  where  required.  The  wood  should  be  perfectly 
dry.    If  lumps  appear,  apply  a  hot  smoothing  iron  to  level  them. 

Note. — Smce  preparing  the  above,  I  find  in  the  photographic 
journals,*  a  very  interesting  and  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
HoTgan,  entitled  **  Photography  and  the  Newspapers,  in  which 
he  briefly  describes  various  processes,  and  by  diagrams  shows 
admirably  the  various  steps  towards  their  production. — G,  G.  R. 


The  view  of  CoDStantiDe  which  we  issae  as  a  supple- 
ment this  week  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  city, 
mounted,  as  it  is,  high  on  its  rocky  eminence ;  and  next 
week  we  shall  publish  a  very  characteristic  picture  which 
Mr.  Fritchard  obtained  in  one  of  the  by-streets  of  the 
Arab  quarter. 

Photography  has  of  course  often  found  its  way  into  the 
Board-toom  ere  this ;  but  the  other  day,  at  the  meeting  of  a 
well-known  i  all  way  company,  the  chairman  laid  upon  the 
table,  for  inspection  of  the  shareholders  present,  several 
photographs  of  new  locomotives  and  other  improved  rolling 
stock,  with  views  of  a  bridge  of  more  than  umal  importaoce 
which  had  been  completed  during  the  past  half-year.  The 
evidences  of  advancement  thus  furnished  were  accepted  by 
the  meeting  with  much  satisfaction. 


The  burnished  brass  photograph  frames  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  stationers'  windows  are  the  latest  novelty,  it  may  be 
presumed,  in  this  particular  direction.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tiveness  of  perpetuity  about  these  frames  which  it  would  be 
well,  peiiiaps,  for  all  photographers  to  '*  try  to  live  up  to  " 
in  their  work.  A  good  portrait  study — not  necessarily  a 
"brazen  faced"  subject— might  then,  in  fact,  in  this  new 
metallic  surrounding,  be  considered  to  be  a  memorial 
literally  in  monumental  brass. 


A  l^ational  Portrait  Gallery  for  Scotland  may  soon  be 
in  existence ;  the  offer  of  JS20,000  recently  made  by  an 
anonymous  donor  becoming  void,  unless  some  action  is 
taken  before  the  first  of  next  month.  Govemmeut  pro- 
poses  to  gire  ^5,000  towards  a  site. 


A  portrait  gallery  in  the  cdd  sense  of  the  expression 
means  a  collection  of  paintings ;  but  may  one  not  expect 
that  some  day  a  collection  of  photographs  will  be  regarded 
as  being  far  more  Taluable  from  an  historical  point  of 
Tiew  than  any  collection  of  paintings  can  be? 

At  any  rate,  photographs  should  be  secured  in  all  cases 
Where  practicable,  and  added  to  the  collection— certainly 
not  sUver  prints,  but  rather  carbon  prints  made  to  a 
uniform  size,  say  48  to  36  inches. 

A  burnt-in  or  enamel  photograph  of  each  portrait  might 
be  made,  let  ns  suppose  on  a  tUe  five  or  six  inches  square, 
and  these  ceramic  pictures  should  be  stored  in  a  fireproof 
Tanlt. 
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Although  fireproof  in  one  sense,  a  photograph  on  porce- 
lain cannot  be  expected  to  pass  unscathed  through  an 
ordinary  fire  in  a  building,  therefore  a  fireproof  room  would 
be  necessary. 

Crude  and  clumsy  as  is  the  recent  endeavour  of  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Gallery  to  make  some  use  of 
photography  for  the  multiplication  of  the  national  art 
treasures,  it  at  any  rate  shows  that  they  have  a  vague 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  soon  realise  the  fact  that  the  hideous  struc- 
ture of  galvanised  iron  with  which  they  have  disfigured 
Trafalgar  Square  is  altogether  unsuited  for  the  copying 
of  paintings— although,  perhaps,  more  or  less  adapted  for 
nmking  sixpenny  ferrotype  portraits.  They  may  then  be 
disposed  to  take  capable  advice  on  photographic  matters, 
and  adopt  means  for  overcoming  the  exceptional  difficul- 
ties which  attend  the  reproduction  of  paintings  by  the 
camera.  Certainly,  when  a  good  negative  is  secured  of  a 
picture,  a  ceramic  photograph  should  be  made  and  stored 
in  a  safe  place. 

M.  Pedrono  has  it  that  some  persons  can  in  a  certain 
sense  recognise  a  colour  in  sound— that  is  to  say,  sounds 
produce  a  certain  luminous  effect  on  the  optic  nerve ;  buf^ 
to  do  this,  the  sounds  must  rise  above  a  definite  minimum 
of  intensity.  Among  those  to  whom  sounds  appear  to 
produce  coloured  impressions,  he  has  found  a  uniformity 
of  experience  which  leads  him  to  regard  the  phenomenon 
as  truly  objective,  rather  than  subjective. 


The  character  or  stamp  of  the  sound  determines  the 
colour  rather  than  the  pitch  or  truly  musical  value,  a  tune 
executed  on  a  saxophone  or  an  harmonium  recalling  red, 
while  the  same  music  performed  on  a  clarionet  recalls 
blue.  If  there  is  even  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  a  «osf 
of  truth  in  this  matter,  it  is  worthy  of  being  thoroughly 
investigated. 


Those  who,  hearing  by  chance  of  the  invention  of  a  new 
process  known  as  Fbytochiomotypy,  may  have  imagined  i( 
a  rival  to  photography,  will  be  relieved  to  hear  that  it  is 
only  a  new  way  of  producing  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants. 
It  also  produces  an  impression,  on  |he  minds  of  those  who 
read  the  details  of  the  process,  that  the  game  is  hardly 
worth  the  candle. 


Amongst  the  numerous  methods  adopted  in  the  States 
to  push  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Blaine^s 
friends  have  hit  upon  the  notion  of  distributing  packs  of 
playing  cards,  on  the  back  of  each  of  which  is  a  photograph 
of  the  republican  nominee.  And  now  it  seems  Goremor 
Cleyehmd's  backers  are  taking  steps  to  follow  suit  in  the 
new  card  game— a  game,  by  the  way,  which  the  playing 

card  manufacturers  hope  both  parties  will  continue  to  play 

at. 


*'  Is  the  celebration  or  inauguration  of  the  Daguerre 
Monnmeni  at  Corneilles  to  be  an  annual  ceromony  ?  *'  may 
be  asked.    We  recorded  it  last  autumn,  and  it  took  place 
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again  on  the  27th  ultimo.  There  was  some  speech  making, 
M.  Letellier  taking  a  prominent  part;  but  jnatioe  was 
hardly  done  to  Niepce,  who  was  unqnestionably  before 
Dagnerre  in  the  production  of  a  permanent  camera  photo- 
graph. 

M.  Glaise,  the  treaearer  o(  the  fond,  said  : — **  On  pent, 
Messieurs,  associer  au  nom  Dagnerre  ceuz  de  Nicephore 
lliepce  et  de  FoiteTin,  au  monument  dnquel  notre  Comit6 
s^est  fait  ua  devoir  et  un  honneur  de  souscrire  ;  mais  si  ces 
deux  grands  noasa  ont  anssi  lenr  part  de  gloire,  il  est  in- 
contestable, aujourd^hni,  que  Dagnerre,  I'enfant  de  votre 
pays,  est  oelui  qui  a  obtenu  le  premier  rddultat  cherohe : 
Fixery  iCunefacon  durable f^Cimage  vue  dans  le  chambre  noire. 


No  one  seems  to  have  had  a  word  more  than  this  to  say  for 
the  first  inventor  of  photography,  Nicephore  Niepce,  and 
Talbot  was  not  even  mentioned. 


A  new  phase  is  gradually  creeping  into  photographic 
portraiture.  We  refer  to  the  taking  of  portraits  at  the 
sitter's  own  home,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  the 
Btudia  A  well-known  Paiisian  photographer  makes  this 
branch  a  speciality,  and  no  doubt  finds  it  pay,  since  only 
wealthy  people  can  afford  the  luxury,  the  fee  charged 
being  necessarily  high.  The  series  of  photographs  in  photo- 
gravure of  **  Statesmen  at  Home,"  now  being  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  as  a  pendant  to  the  success- 
ful series  *'  Artists  at  Home,"  will  give  a  spurt  to  this  kind 
of  thing ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  long  to  send  for 
the  photographer  .when  one  has  nothing  to  do  will  be  an 
accepted  amusement  in  fashionable  circles.  Naturally,  to  be 
successful  in  these'*  At  Home"  portraits  requires  special 
study ;  but  any  photographer  who  identifies  himself  with  this 
particular  branch  will  not  find  his  time  thrown  away. 

Those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  with  regard  to  that 
wonderfully  developed  trade  in  Christmas  cards,  know  that 
the  wholesale  manufacturers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  pro* 
ducing  new  patterns  and  notions  for  the  Christmas  of  1885. 
Those  for  next  Christmas  have  been  manuf  sctnred  and  were 
delivered  to  wholesale  houses  months  ago.  We  only  allude 
to  these  facts  in  this  column  to  mention  that  among  the 
novelties  for  the  coming  Tuletide,  photographic  cards  will 
be  unusually  numerous.  The  use  of  views  of  well-known 
'* Beauty  Spots"  in  the  various  parts  of  our  islands  as 
Christmas  cards  will  be  considerably  extended. 


One  photographic  series  consists  of  a  number  of 
studies  of  very  pretty  and  charmingly  dressed  children, 
cabinet  size ;  and  another  contains  a  number  of  densely- 
gronped  scenes  from  well-known  novels,  such  as  *'  Bleak 
House,"  "Orley  Farm,"  and  "  Westward  Ho." 


It  is  usual  to  photograph  a  prisoner  on  the  completion  of 
his  sentence  as  well  as  at  its  commencement,  and  the 
*'  Claimant,"  whose  release  will  take  place  in  October-^the 
14th  is  the  day  which  will  restore  him  to  his  admirers — 
has  made  application  to  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 


that  he  may  not  be  photographed  before  he  leaves  Ports- 
mouth, but  that  the  operation  may  be  deferred  until  he 
arrives  at  Pentonville,  whither  he  will  be  transferred  just 
before  his  discharge. 

He  gives  ss  a  reason  for  his  application,  his  fear  lest  if 
he  be  taken  at  Portsmouth  the  likeness  may  get  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  photographer  and  copies  be  disposed  of, 
as  he  asserts  once  happened  at  Milbank.  If  this  was 
indeed  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  an  irregularity  has  taken 
place,  and  that  the  "  Claimant "  has  a  right  to  protest 
against  its  repetition.  Prison  photographs  are  taken  for 
police  purposes  only,  and  should  on  no  account  be  turned 
to  outside  use.  Mr.  '<  Castro  "  has  special  reason  to  guard 
against  such  a  breach  of  prison  discipline  as  he  fears,  for 
on  his  reappearance  amongst  us  he  will  doubtless  find  iu 
the  sale  of  his  photographs  a  profitable  source  of  income  for 
a  time.  Those  who  possess  a  carle  of  him  in  the  days  of  his 
corpulent  prosperity,  ere  cross-examination  and  protracted 
seclusion  played  such  havoc  with  his  fleshly  form,  will  be 
anxious  to  compare  that  picture  with  one  of  the  reduced 
and  attenuated  *' Roger"  who  will  leave  Pentonville  in 
two  months  time ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  hard  if  he  should 
be  prevented  from  reaping  the  results  of  the  **  fining 
down  "  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject. 


In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours'  stroll  through  the 
streets  of  Brussels  last  week,  with  an  especial  eye  to  the 
photographs  in  the  shop- windows,  we  were  struck  with  the 
almost  total  absence  of  photographs  of  the  places  of  interest. 
The  light  is  so  delightfully  pure  in  Brussels  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  impulse  to  seek  out  and  secure  instan- 
taneous views  of  the  street  scenes  would  have  been 
irresistible.  But  no  one  seems  to  have  done  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  secure  mementoes  of 
little  Paris  has  to  put  up  wilh  very  indifferent  specimens. 


The  latest  fashion  at  French  watering  places  is  to  be 
photographed  in  your  bathing  dress.  If  the  fashion  comes 
over  here,  it  will  give  a  spurt  to  the  business  of  the  itinerant 
seaside  photographer.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  before 
this  comes  about  that  the  hideous  bathing  dress  of  Margate 
and  elsewhere  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  terms  which  the 
much-photographed  Mrs.  Langtry  now  makes  with  photo- 
graphers. Before  proceeding  to  San  Francisco,  she  sat  to 
an  Eastern  photographer,  binding  herself  under  a  heavy 
penalty  not  to  be  taken  in  San  Francisco ;  and  the  natural 
inference  is  that  she  was  paid  by  the  Eastern  photographer, 
for  without  some  valuable  consideration  no  one  would  enter 
into  so  one-sided  a  bargain.  Mrs.  Langtry,  while  in  San 
Francisco,  kept  strictly  to  her  agreement,  but  her  portrait 
nevertheless  was  taken ;  for  an  enterprising  photographer 
sent  an  assistant  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  seoored  two 
instantaneous  portraits  of  the  Jersey  Lily— one  as  she  was 
getting  into  the  stage  coach,  and  another  as  she  sat  on  the 
hotel  verandah. 


There  is  an  attempt  being  made  in  France  to  grapple  with 
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-the  artiatic  copyright  question.  So  far  as  photographs  aie 
concerned,  the  initial  difficult  j  has  not  jetheen  overcome — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  a  photograph  w,  or  is  not,  a  work  of 
art ;  some  of  the  courts  of  law  having  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  others  the  reverse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  protect  the  photographer,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  painter.  Thus  there  is  to  be  no  copyright  in 
photographs  for  more  than  five  years,  none  will  be  protected 
unless  copies  have  previously  been  deposited  in  some  public 
office,  and  finally,  in  any  case,  only  such  photographs  as 
'*  dhow  artistic  worth  '^  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Act.  The  report  of  the  committee  which  has  investigated 
the  subject  fails  in  one  important  particular — it  does  not  say 
how  the  question  of  **  artistic  worth  "  is  to  be  settled. 


The  Bill  prepared  and  brought  in  (not  for  the  first  time) 
by  Messrs.  Hastings,  Hanbury- Tracy,  Agnew,  Gregory, 
and  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Law  of  Copyright  in  works  of  Fine  Art  and  in  Photo- 
graphs, has,  as  already  stated,  been  again  involved  in  the 
usual  autumnal  **  massacre  of  the  innocent^.'*  The  clauses 
more  specially  interesting  to  photographers  were  9,  10,  and 
17,  and  their  purport  has  been  already  etated  in  these 
columns. 


he  drew  his  sword,  the  more  to  overawe  us — into  the 
offended  presence  of  the  die/  de  dovane.  Had  we  been 
caught  red*handed  in  tbe  act  of  trying  to  pass  Oiaini 
bombs  or  tobacco  in  bulk,  that  official  could  not  hare 
assumed  a  more  seriously  tragic  air.  The  tone  in  which 
he  dwelt  on  the  enormity  of  our  offence,  and  enlarged  on 
the  grande  amende  to  which  we  had  rendered  ourselves  liable, 
wo  shall  never,  never  forget.  It  aeemed  to  foreshadow 
detention  in  some  dark  and  deep  local  dungeon  at  the 
very  least;  and  when  ultimately  our  ezplanatioDS  and 
apologies  were  accepted,  and  we  found  that  we  were  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Mentone^  photographs  and  all — ^the 
reaction  was  so  great  that,  in  our  state  of  relieved  tension, 
we  positively  treated  the  gendarme — ^hia  sword  was 
sheathed  now,  however— at  tho  local  hufftL  Moral :  Take 
care  to  "  declare  "  any  photographic  views  yon  may  carry 
from  one  Coulinental  country  to  another. 


"^ixttrd  ^nitUxQtixtt. 


Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  fully  intends  to  re-introduce  his 
measure  next  spring,  and  he  will  probably  again  have  the 
names  of  the  same  colleagues  on  its  back ;  but  meanwhile 
the  law  as  to  the  copyright  of  a  photograph  remains  in  that 
-  cariously  unsatisfactory  condition  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  described  when  he  said  that,  were  the  existing  law 
carried  out  to  its  logical  end,  the  actual  copyright  of  a 
view  taken  by  natural  light  would  be  vested  in  the  very 
sun  itself !  What  a  cause  ceVebre  we  might  have  with  the 
Solar  Luminary  as  the  plainti|f,  and  with  Phoebus  Apollo, 
say,  joined  to  the  suit  as  aviicus  curies. 


Now  that  the  tourist  season  is  upon  us  again,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  continental  travellers  that  foreign  Cuatoms 
officials  have  occasionally  prejudiced  views,  not  only  as  to 
photographic  chemicals  and  otl^er  accessories,  in  which 
they  of  late  have  persisted  in  scenting  dynamite,  but  actu- 
ally resent  the  undeclared  presence  in  one's  portmanteau 
or  hand-bag  of  anything  like  large  collections  of  finished 
photographic  views.  The  French  douaiie  generally,  as  we 
have  reason  to  know,  is  especially  strict  as  to  the  latter, 
and  unless  the  officer  in  charge  at  Vintigmilia,  on  the 
Riviera  frontier,  has  been  lately  changed,  particularly 
absurd  notions  on  the  subject  are  current  here. 


We  were  returning  from  a  viait  to  Italy  some  few 
yeara  since,  and  had  bought  at  Kaplea,  Rome,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  elswhere,  a  lai^ge  selection  of  the  inevitable 
photographic  views  of  the  looalities.  Well,  at  Vintigmilia, 
not  thiaddng  that  ao  kaiinleas  an  indttlgoMe  in  normal 
tourist  eztravaganoe  eould  in  any  way  bring  Hthinto  the 
clutches  of  the  (foaane,  we  failed  to  declare  the  sa»d|>hoto- 
graphfl,  the  result  being  that «  few  minutes  later  wc  were 
being  marchied  oS  1>y  a  gendanne^we  have  *  notkMi  that 


Applioatloiis  for  Iietters  Patent. 

10,950.  Alexakder  Henrt  Rebd,  90,  Cannon  Street,  London, 
Engineer,  for  ''Certain  improvements  in  photogrBpfaic 
cameras."  A  commanication  to  him  from  abroad  by  CSidviB 
Rae  Smith,  '  New  York,  United  States,  Artist.— Date  1 
5th  August,  1884.     {CwnpleU  Specification.) 

10,970.  Fredbeic  Safe,  Photographer,  28,  Orove  Road,  Hollo* 
way,  N.,  London,  for  ''Enamelling  (as  termed  in  photo- 
graphy) Burface-coloored  photographs,  whether  tbe  same  wan 
coloured  or  painted  in  water  or  oil  oolours." — Dated  6th 
Angost,  1884. 

Specification  published  during  the  week. 

3392.   T.  Cabtile  ft  Park.    ''Manufacture  of  bichromate  of 

Boda.'*    FravitUmal  Spte^fieaiion, 

Our  said  invention  has  for  it«  object  to  obtain  biduramate  of 
soda  in  an  anhydrous  crystalline  form.  In  carrying  out  our  said 
invention,  we  adopt  any  well-known  or  suitable  proceea,  ao  fw 
as  to  obtain  the  bichromate  of  soda  in  the  form  of  a  oonoen- 
trated  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  hydrated  crystals.  We  take 
the  concentrated  solution,  or  the  solution  obtained  by  heatang 
Uie  hydrated  crystals  until  the  silt  becomes  dissolved  in  its  water 
of  orvstallization,  and  subieot  the  same  to  heat  in  any  suitaUe 
vessel  fitted  with  mechanical  agitating  or  stirring  apparafcoa. 
We  prefer  to  apply  the  heat  by  means  of  steam  admitted  to  a 
jsK^et  encasing  or  surrounding  the  vessel ;  but  the  heat  may  be 
applied  in  any  other  convenient  way,  care  being  taken  to  oave 
it  uniform  at  all  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  to  keep  temperataro 
below  the  fusing  point  of  anhydrous  bichromate  of  soda.  WhOat 
the  heat  is  bong  applied  constant  agitation  is  kept  up  ;  and  as 
the  water  eva|K>ratM  small  anhydrous  crystals  are  fonned,  the 
entire  mass  bemg  ultimately  converted  into  an  anhydrous  crys- 
talline powder.  The  final  specification  gives  detuls  as  to  the 
evaporatiog  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  soda  to  dryneBs  by 
the  aid  of  heat  or  stirring. 

7678.  A.  McDonald  k  T.  Williauson.—*' Washing  unmciusied 

photographs,  &c." — JProviaional  Spee^fieation, 

A   roddng   washing   trough,    the   following   ixunts   beiqg 
claimed : — 

1st.  A  divided  trough  with  a  syphon  at,  or  near,  each  end  in 
combination  with  a  source  of  water  supply,  and  a  pivoted 
ing  trough  in  an  outer  trough  or  reservoir,  substantially  i 
for  the  purposes  described. 

2nd.  In  a  photograph  washing  appfiratus,  the  |Hvoted  troagh 
suspended  in  water  receptacle  having  perforated  bottom  and 
automatic  means  for  periodically  tilting  it,  whereby  the  water 
is  caused  to  rise  through  the  perforations  and  gently  stir  up  tim 
photographs. 

8rd.  In  a  photograph  washing  apparatus,  the  applioatiaii  of 
the  oonatant  water  supply  to  first  actuate  the  stirring  or  ihalrfnc 
mechanism,  and  then  to  fidl  into  the  washing  appaxatua  and  be 
used  for  waahing,  subetantially  as  deecribed. 


AooosT  15,  1884.] 


Patents  Qronted  In  America. 

303,S3G.  JuN  FuRCOis  UEEteEROB<(,  and  Alvbed  Geruzit 
Brnuela,  Belginm.  "  Photographer' a  elwlric  retoachiDg  do- 
vice."  Filed  Oct.  21,  1883.  (Nomodol.)  Pi1«Dted  inBolgium 
Jnly  28,  1883,  No.  63,164  ;  in  Franca,  Sept  19,  1883,  No. 
116,263  ;  in  Gnglsod,  Sept.  24.  1383,  Ho.  1,657;  in  Oermanr 
Oct.  9,  1883,  No.  27,001;  in  Italy,  Oct.  24,  188^,491/16,008: 
•Dd  ID  Austria- Hongiiy,  Dec.  2«,  1BS8,  No.  37,177,  ud  No. 
53,504. 
A  description  of  the  apparatm  wiU  be  found  in  oar  vol.  for  1833, 

p.  645. 

30:i,flSe.  jAHsa  H.  Suitb,  Quinc;,  111.     "  I^iotonvphlc  oamen- 

Btud."    Filed  Ang.  20,  1383.     (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a  photographic  camera-itand,  the  rombination, 
with  a  main  frame,  B,  and  an  inner  vertioally-moTing  ftame,  A, 
of  Uie  cnnk  d,  iibaft  e,  cToas-fnnie  j,  hand  t,  and  toller  rf',  and 
■uitabte  means  for  locking  together  the  f  ramei  A  and  B. 
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2.  Id  k  camera-atand,  tlie  comliination,  with  the  fnmtfi  A  , 
of  the  poeta  K  K  on  frame  B,  fonuiog  with  the  frame  A 
the  i^ieniiigi  t  i,  the  rod  J,  and  tlie  wheel*  or  cam;a  h  A,  tor  the 
purpoeea  hereiD  described. 

8.  In  a  camen-ataiid,  the  combination,  with  the  (nme«  A  B, 
of  tha  ciankd^sbaftc,  belt «,  and  rotler  d',  andthelocliDgdeiioc 
contuting  of  the  poata  K  K,  rod  J,  and  wheelan  oamt  A  A,  all 
arruKed  «ubetuituill]r  as  described. 

4.  In  a  camera-stand,  a  looking  device  oottsisliug  of  the  knob 
or  wheel  «■,  having  the  hollow  threaded  shank  m',  icrew-head  ti, 
block  r,  and  screw  t,  in  combination  with  the  slotted  pendant  n, 
and  the  snpport  F  attached  to  t^  table,  as  deeoribed. 

G.  In  combination  with  the  frame  of  a  oamera-stand,  the 
bolster  K',  joumaled  in  said  atand,  the  platfonn  a,  hinged  sup- 
port P,  block  a',  slotted  pendant  H,  knob  »,  threaded  hollow 
■bank  in',  WMher  >,  screw  I,  gnids-block  v,  icrew-head  h,  perfc 
ated  flange  a,  and  pivot  ji,  arranged  sobatantially  as  dcocribed. 

6.  The  herein-described  photographic  cameta-staod,  formed  of 
a  main  fraoH  B,  and  inner  frame  A,  and  haviog  suitable  rollers, 
a  tnj  q,  crank  4,  shiit  e,  aro«s%ame  f,  bdt  a,  roller  d',  poets 
E  K,  rod  J|  wheals  h  A,  spring  t,  groored  wheel  i',  ooid  i,  thi 
bolster  K,'  table  a,  binged  eapport  P,  block  a',  slotted  pendant  r, 
knob  M,  hidlow  threaded  shaok  la',  wathar  >,  screw  f,  guide 
block  f,  scrsw-hsad  u,  flange  o,  and  pivot  p,  all  arranged  subetan- 
^>ll7  as  bcreiii  set  forth. 


PHOTO-ASTBOKOMY  AT  THE  KIFFEL. 

BT  C.  RAY  WOOUS. 

,  Ko.  U. 

WiHD,  hail,  rain,  mist,  and  mow.  Wealtier  is  as  cbang- 
8,bl«  berc  aa  in  England,  Uue  day  the  wind  blows  with 
flnob  force  tbati  almost  expect  to  see  mj  little  obeerratory 
loosed  from  ita  moorings  and  carried  down  to  Zermatt :  the 
next  day  the  ann  blazes  down  npoii  it  with  almost  tropical 
energy ;  then  comes  a  day  of  rain  and  mist ;  then  a  day  of 
Utnnderstorms  and  hail ;  next  a  fine  day  with  a  mackerel 
sky,  tantalizing  one  more  than  downright  bad  weather. 
And  so  it  gofs  oo,  B'vsk  oat  all  the  terms  used  in  meteor- 
ology, they  are  sure  to  be  epplioable  some  time  or  other, 
with  possibly  a  few  exceptions  snob  aa  "tornado,"  tee. 
That  IB  a  refieahing  word,  "  tornado."  We  hare  not  had 
a  tornado  ye^  and  so  I  will  not  gniinble  any  more. 

And  yet  had  I  oome  kore  for  piotorisl  work  I  think  I 
■iMHiId  bave  bMn  my  ir«U  satiifled.    Het«wologioai 


changes  would  then  have  been  welcome,  conferting  freah 
beauties  on  the  scenery.  Bat  wben  one  is  condemned  to 
remaiu  at  one  spot,  everything  that  interferfs  with  the 
pnrpoee  one  baa  before  htm  ia  almost  intolerable.  The 
Visp  Valley,  the  Matterhorn,  the  Breitborn,  Biffelbom, 
and  a  score  of  other  peaks  are  magnificent  objects,  donbt- 
leis,  but.,  looked  at  day  after  day  from  one  point  of  view, 
are  apt  to  become  a  little  tiresome.  Thia  is  more  partica- 
larly  so  when  the  weather  is  somewhat  uufavonrable,  and 
there  is  little  to  do  bat  look  at  the  moontaine  while  one 
hangs  about  the  observatory  in  hopes  of  getting  a  shot  at 
the  Bun.  "  How  exqaisitaty  lovely  I  "  said  a  sentimental  lady 
touriat,  as  she  looked  along  the  valley  to  the  monntains 
beyond ;  "  I  conld  gaw  npon  it  for  ever."  I  said  nothing 
in  reply,  bnt  not  being  in  the  beat  of  tempers  at  the  time, 
I  tfaonght  a  great  deal. 

This  iaanice  beginning, is  it  not,  Mr.  Editor?  Bnt  tbtn 
this  isa  bad  day  for  mf  work,  and  my  liver  isout  of  order. 
Now  to  business. 

My  first  piece  of  work  was  to  erect  the  observatory. 
The  shape  of  it  ia  that  of  the  trlsngnlar  prism.  The  ends 
were  formed  by  screwing  together  three  pieces  of  24-inch 
timber,  esch  piece  being  10  feet  6  inches  long.  Iliese 
triangular  frames  were  temporarily  propped  up  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  feet  apart,  and  were  then  joined  by  a 
strong  beam  sb  the  top.  Two  similar  beams  of  the  aame 
length  were  fixed  sloogtho  sides  at  a  height  of  about  fonr 
feet  from  tbe  gronod.  This  was  all  that  consitnted  the 
framework,  and  it  combined  lightness  with  rigidity.  At 
the  four  comers  narrow  iron  feet,  about  ten  inches  long, 
were  screwed  on,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cold  chisel  were 
firmly  let  into  tbe  solid  rock  ol  tbe  little  hillock  behind  tbe 
BiSel  Hotel  strong  ropes  attached  to  iron  tent  pegs 
fnmished  addltiosal  tecnrity,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  native 
laboarertbe  framework  was80ontogether,and soon  secured. 
To  put  on  the  oovering  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  as  a 
strongbreexe  was  blowing.  It  would  not  do  to  wait  for  the 
wind  tolnll,  bowever,  and  with  '*  pure  cnssed n ess  "  it  con- 
tinued nntil  tbe  last  stitch  of  canvas  was  firmly  fixed  in  its 
elace.  Then,  of  course,  the  air  became  still.  To  the  side 
esmi,  a  length  of  Willesden's  wstmproof  canvis  was  fixed 
with  battens  ;  its  width,  4  feet  6  inches,  allowing  jost  to 
resoh  the  ground,  to  which  it  was  attached  b^  corda  pass- 
ing throng  eyelet-holes,  and  tied  to  iron  pickets  driven 
into  the  rock.  A  large  sheet  of  the  Willesden  oanvas,  13 
feet  square,  formed  by  sewing  three  widths  together,  com- 
pletely roofed  tbe  rest  of  the  structure,  Thia  was  battened 
on  to  the  top  beam  and  on  to  tbe  rest  of  tbefrsmework  on 
the  North  side.  On  tbe  ijonthern  side,  tbe  bottom  part  of 
the  oanvas  waa  fastened  between  twostripa  of  wood  tightly 
screwed  together.  Bopes  sttsched  to  tbe  ends  of  tbe  wood, 
passing  through  eyelet  holes  in  tbe  sides,  and  over  little 
pulleys  on  the  top  beam,  enabled  the  canvas  to  be  drawn 
up,  exposing  a  space  12  feet  loqg  by  0  feet  high.  The 
tMcseope  waa  thus  free  to  be  pointed  at  the  snu  throughout 
the  beat  working  portion  of  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Eaetern  end  of-  the 
observatory  was  then  covered  with  two  overlapping  pieces 
of  canvas,  entrance  being  obtained  by  drawing  them  apart 
The  dark-room,  a  separate  straolare,  was  attached  to  the 
northern  end.  Its  site  is  6  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches,  and  was 
formed  by  battening  Willesden  cardboard  roofing  on  to  a 
light  framework  of  wood.  Tbe  reader  will  perbapa  re- 
member that  this  same  material,  a  capital  one  for  dirk- 
rooms,  was  used  on  Caroline  Island,  and  served  its  pnrposo 
well.  On  tbe  night  when  we  were  ail  washed  out  of  our 
beds,  mfaie  waa  ue  odIt  set  ot  iMtrameDts  UiMeses^ed  a 
wetting;  and  when  we  left  the  r^tae,  Ihe  Utile  cardboard 
bnt  was  presented  to  the  Kanakas,  and  is  probably  atill 
serving  tiiem  for  a  conntry  resilience,  as,  unlike  more  civi- 
lised people,  tbcy  do  not  oljec:  to  being  crowded. 

The  tent  once  erected,  tbe  t*^!'  scope  had  to  be  pnt  in 
pMitioa.  My  nun  was  a  young,  itnd,  to  all  appearance, 
riigUly-built  fellow,  and  1  was  preparing  to  get  some  one 
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to  assist  him  in  carryiog  the  parts  on  to  the  moand  and 
iato  the  tent.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  much,  however, 
of  taking  two  hundredweight  on  to  his  shoulders  for  a 
short  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with  far  greater  ease  than  I  had  aotioipated. 
The  part  of  the  eqaacorial  stand  that  carried  the  polar 
axis,  and  which  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces  at  Zermatt,  gave 
me  a  little  trouble,  as  I  had  to  put  the  cogs  and  friction - 
rollers  on  again,  as  well  as  repair  the  clock.  With  this 
exception,  all  my  work  was  straightforward.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  the  instrument,  the  coronagraph,  which  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion,  is  nearly  twelve 
feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  mirror  of  six  feet  focus,  and 
stopped  to  three  inches  diameter,  giving  an  image  of  the 
sun  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Before 
reaching  the  mirror,  the  light  passes  through  a  long  tube 
with  a  number  of  diaphragms  a  short  distance  apart,  in 
order  to  stop  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  to 
minimise  diffraction.  The  light  is  then  reflected  from  the 
mirror,  and  the  sun^s  image  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  about 
the  sentre  of  the  instrument,  where  it  is  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  ground  glass  or  the  dark  slide,  the  latter  being  carried 
on  a  circular  piece  of  apparatus,  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  containing  a  revolving  shutter  which  passes  just 
in  front  of  the  plate. 

To  get  the  tent  and  instrument  erected  and  adjusted 
was  a  matter  which  occupied  some  little  time,  and  before 
everything  was  finished,  bad  weather  set  in.  The  tent 
had  then  to  stand  some  very  ron^h  usage,  but  its  shape 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  fastened  down  enabled  it  to  re- 
sist the  strong  wind  that  blew,  without  suffering  the 
slightest  damage.  For  the  first  few  nights  it  caus^  me 
some  anxiety,  and  even  now  I  look  to  the  ropes  every 
night  before  retiring  to  rest,  to  see  that  all  is  safe ;  but  I 
have  little  fear  of  it  now,  unless  that  tornado  comes.  1 
flatter  myself  that  it  is  rather  ornamental  than  otherwise, 
and  it  has  excited  considerable  curiosity.  Of  course  I 
dignify  it  with  the  title  of  observatory,  and  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  highest  in  Europe.  A'  German 
artist  who  is  studying  here,  however,  declines  to  give  it 
the  same  high-soundmg  title,  and  calls  it  *^  the  Wigwam.^' 
1  am  glad  to  say,  though,  that  it  does  not  offend  his  sense 
of  the  '*  eternal  fitness  of  things ;  *'  iii  fact,  he  says  that 
the  wigwam  only  wants  a  squaw  to  render  it  perfeot. 

It  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  even  among  the 
members  of  the  household  here,  my  erection  should  give 
rise  to  a  little  misapprehension.  They  knew  I  was  a  photo- 
grapher, and  the  idea  entered  into  the  minds  of  some  ot 
them  that  I  was  going  to  start  a  business,  for  landscapes 
at  least,  even  if  not  for  that  branch  of  photographic  high 
art  which  finds  expression  in  the  utilization  of  tin  sheets 
and  brass  frames.  One  morning  I  was  woke  at  five  o'clock 
with  a  preremptory  message  from  two  American  gentlemen 
who  wanted  a  photograph  taken.  Now  I  do  not  mind 
them  waking  me  at  five  o'clock  on  a  fine  morning — in  fact, 
there  is  a  standing  order  here  to  that  effect— but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  be  roused  at  the  order  of  a  gentleman 
who  wants  his  picture  taken.  It  did  look  a  fine  morning, 
and  of  course  1  got  up,  venting  my  wrath  npon  the  un- 
fortunate domestics,  the  most  innocent  getting  the  largest 
share  of  it.  For  a  brief  period  terror  reigned.  The 
American  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  matters  were  explained, 
amply  apologised,  with  the  explanation  that  believing  I 
was  a  professional  photographer,  they  did  not  think  they 
were  taking  an  nnnsnal  course,  it  being  the  custom  in 
America  to  regard  the  photographer  as  entirely  the  servant 
of  the  public.  I  do  not  know  wnat  my  professional  friends 
in  England  think  of  this,  bat  I  rather  fancy  tiiey  expect 
to  have  a  say  in  the  matter  as  well 

It  was  a  remarkable  morninff.  Beneath  one's  feet  was 
one  wide  ocean  of  clond,  the  bulows  of  vapour,  with  their 
gentle  undulations  of  light;  and  shade,  lapping  the  sides  of 
the  peaks  that  rose  above  them  like  a  rocky  shore  tower- 
ing abruptly  above  the  sea.    *'  I  wftnted  you  to  photo- 


graph me  in  the  middle  of  this."  Great  Scott!  Is  this 
the  American  sense  of  the  eternal  fitneBS  of  things? 

Bat  the  beautiful  view  soon  disappeared.  The  mists 
rose  from  the  valley,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  morning  we 
were  bathed  in  cloud.  The  sight  was  a  very  fine  one 
while  it  lasted,  and  one  may  excuse  the  elegant  expression 
of  another  American  gentleman,  who  said,  **  I  was  darned 
near  kickin'  myself  for  coming  up  here  Last  night,  but  I 
guess  I'm  satisfied  now." 

As  the  reader  will  have  guessed  already,  the  weather 
has  not  been  very  favourable  for  the  particular  class  of 
observations  I  came  here  to  make.  There  have  been  no 
blue-black  skies  as  yet,  of  which  I  was  in  hopes ;  and  even 
when  bad  weather  or  clouds  have  not  obtruded  themselves, 
the  freedom  from  f^lare  has  not  been  so  marked  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  according  to  the  opinion  of  annual  visitors  to 
this  part.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  haze,  almost  a 
halo,  round  the  sun,  of  a  light  copper-coloured  hue,  and 
I  have  been  asked  by  many  people  whether  it  is  due  to 
the  dust  from  Krakatana,  the  supposed  cause  of  the 
brilliant  sunsets  last  autumn.  That  it  must  be  due  to  sua- 
pended  particles  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  high  altitude  is 
certain,  but  there  have  been  no  red  sunrises  or'  sunsets 
here  to  connect  it  with  the  cause  put  forward  for  the  dis- 
plays of  the  latter  part  of  1883.  I  hear  from  England 
that  a  similar  reddish  haze  has  been  observed  in  Spaia. 

The  plates  I  use  are  backed  with  ssphaltum  dissolved  in 
benzine,  to  prevent  halation  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  1 
do  not  know  of  any  substance  that  acts  so  powerfully  in 
this  respect,  and  though  other  media  may  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  such  work  as  interiors,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  beat  asphaltum  for  astronomical    work.      My  most 

E remising  results  have  been  obtained  on  chloride  plates, 
ut  slight  defects  in  the  apparatus — defects  which  I  have 
now  eliminated,  or  nearly  so — have  rendered  my  task  no 
easy  one  apart  from  unfavourable  atmospheric  conditions. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  trust  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  expressing  any  definite  opinion  as  to  what  the 
result  of  my  expedition  is  likely  to  be. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  described  here  a  little 
photographic  excursion  I  took  upon  a  day  which  was  nn« 
fit  for  my  solar  work,  and  showed  no  promise  of  improving. 
This  letter  is  already  so  long  that  I  must  leave  my  visit  to 
the  Oorner  Glacier  for  my  ccxt  communication. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE, 
Artisiic  Copykigut  lijfvv  —  Colour  PHOTOMfiTSB  — 
photoaraphy  in  colours— article  in  **flgabo'* — 
Freeing  Gelatine  from  Grease — Preparing  and  Pbk* 
SERVING  Sensitized  Papep.— Shutters — Concentrated 
Solution  of  Pyrogaluc  Acid— Puotogr.vphic  Cajiera 
AND  Dark  Box. 

^  Copyright  Law.^The  law  with  reference  to  artistic  copy- 
right passes  throuffh  singular  phases.  Presented  for  the 
first  time  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  brought  on ;  then  referred  back  to  the  Senate 
by  M.  Bardoux,  it  met  with  great  opposition.  So  many 
objections  were  raised,  that  at  this  pass  M.  Bardoux, 
finding  his  original  proposition  completely  distorted, 
demanded  that  the  subject  should  be  dropped.  As  to  the 
article  concerning  the  copyright  of  photc^raphic  works,  it 
has  not  been  discussed  yet,  and  it  is  to  be  noped  that  when 
it  is  taken  up  photography  will  fare  as  well  or  better  than 
M.  Bardoux^s  proposal  intended.  The  more  one  thinka 
about  it,  the  more  it  seems  likely  that  photography  will 
need  to  have  a  law  of  exceptions  made,  xhe  wisest  thing 
to  be  done  would  be  to  group  all  the  graphic  arts  together, 
no  matter  how  the  results  are  produced. 

Colour  Photometer,^Since  MM.  Tailfer  and  Clayton  on 
the  one  side,  and  Capt.  Abney,  Dr.  Vogel,  and  others,  on 
the  other,  occupy  themselves  in  making  plates  capable  of 
reproducing  colours  in  their  rektive  tones,  it  seems  to  me 
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t^t  a  photometer  for  colours  should  have  a  place  among 
instraments  of  photographic  research.  A  Iransparent 
solar  spectrum  seems  as  if  it  should  form  an  excellent 
actinometer  for  testing  the  nature  of  sensitive  products. 
One  can  quickly  see,  with  this  transparent  scale  containing 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  they  that  allow  the 
luminous  source  to  act  upon  more  or  less.  An  easy 
method  of  constructing  such  an  actinometer  consists  in  the 
use  of  sheets  of  coloured  gelatine,  ranging  from  the  violet 
to  the  red|  passing  through  the  various  colours  of  the 
spectrum.  The  strips,  stuck  on  glass  in  the  desired  order, 
are  applied  when  in  use  to  the  sensitive  film  to  be  tested, 
and  solar  or  any  other  light  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
coloured  strip?. 

M,  Baudran^s  Jnvenlion, — An  inventor,  M.  Baudran, 
of  Versailles,  must  be  taken  as  seriously  in  earnest.  This 
happy  mot  tal  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  substance  sensi- 
tive to  light,  80  th»t  by  mixing  it  with  all  the  oil  colours 
necessary  for  the  picture,  and  submitting  a  film  of  this 
substance  to  solar  action  behind  a  negative,  a  composition 
results  in  the  colours  found  in  the  picture.  Here  the  sun 
does  not  make  the  colours,  but  places  them  in  their  proper 
plaees  and  relative  tones.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
process,  I  do  not  feel  authorised  to  speak  with  much  cer- 
tainty, in  the  meantime,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
photography  in  colours  is  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Article  in  Figaro,--'The  Jhigaro,  at  the  instance  o^ 
XlX^^^*Siecle^  and  other  daily  journals,  gives  a  photo- 
graphic propaganda,  and  so  much  the  better,  only  it  must 
sot  be  permitted  to  say  that  with  our  regretted  friend 
Monckhoven  rests  the  invention  of  geUtino-bromide,  an 
invention,  continues  the  journal,  of  which  the  public  ought 
to  have  been  allowed  to  profit  gratuitously,  llie  in- 
accuracy is  too  flagrant  to  be  overlooked. 

Freeing  Gelatine  from  Grease.— -In  accordance  with  a 
method  indicated  by  Dr.  Vogel  for  freeing  gelatine  from 
grease,  there  was  a  pretty  long  discussion  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  France,  on  the  doubtful  efficacy  of 
washing  in  distilled  water.  It  was  proposed  to  wash  in 
pare  benzole,  and  also  with  a  mixture  of  1,000  parts  of 
beozole  and  250  of  alcohol.  It  is  certainly  inconceivable 
that  water  alone  will  suffice  to  detach  the  grease  adhering 
t  J  the  surface  of  the  gelatine. 

Formula  for  Sensitized  Paper. — ^To  preserve  sensitized 
paper  it  has  been  again  suggested  tftiat  albumenized  paper 
should  bo  floated  for  four  or  five  minutes  on  a  bath  of 
1,000  parts  of  distilled  wat<rr  and  150  parts  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Then  when  dry  it  is  placed  sensitive  face  upwards 
on  the  surface  of  a  bath  of  citric  and  oxalic  acid. 

Instantaneous  Shutters. — Instantaneous  shutters  seem  to 
be  of  mushroom  growth,  and  unfortunately  come  forth  in 
greater  quantity  than  quality.  This  time  M.  Braun,  of 
Angouleme,  produces  his  shutter  of  circular  form,  while 
M.  David  shows  a  tubular  one  somewhat  similar,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  to  a  shutter  brought  out  two  or  threu 
yearn  ago  by  M.  Cand^ze. 

Concentrated  Solution  of  Pyrogallic  Acid.^-hl.  Audra  has 
been  trving  to  make  concentrated  solutions  of  pyrogallic 
»eid.  He  first  made  a  twelve  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  and  another  containing  one-tenth  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  two  solutions  are  mixed,  and  eight  grammes  of  pyro- 
gallic acid,  so  that  the  concentration  is  one  gramme  in 
fifteen  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid. 

M.  Keller's  Photographic  Apparatus, — M.  Keller  has 
brought  out  a  camera  of  very  light  coostruction,  and  a 
dark  box  in  which  twelve  plates  may  be  superposed.  The 
arms  are  encased  in  sleeves  impervious  to  light,  and  the 
exposed  plate  is  removed  to  the  back  of  the  box,  a  sheet  of 
black  paper  being  interposed  between  each  plate.  This 
bag  system  is,  however  easy  to  describe,  somewhat  incon- 
venieLt  io  the  use.  Leon  Vidal. 


Die  Moment  Photographie,  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder. 
(  Wicn  :  Verlag  der  Photographisdien  Correspondent). 
Dr.  Eder's  monograph  on  instantaneous  photography 
forms  a  readable  little  work  of  eighty-two  octavo  pages, 
and  deals  especially  with  those  modifications  of  every-day 
work  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  so- 
called  instantaneous  photographs. 

Of  course  it  will  be  quite  understood  that  the  term 
I'  iostantaneous  photography  "  is  a  vague  one,  although  by 
it  oue  generally  understards  a  photograph  of  moving 
objects  ttken  in  such  a  short  time  as  not  to  show  blurring 
or  indistinctness  in  consequence  of  the  motion.  The  maxi- 
mum time  allowable  in  making  au  instantaneous  photo- 
graph consequently  varies  considerably,  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  moving  body  shifts  its  position,  its 
distance  from  the  camera,  and  the  direction  of  its  motion  ; 
but  one  may  set  down  about  one-tenth  of  a  second  as  the 
longest  exposure  allowable  for  an  ^*  instantaneous ''  picture, 
while  in  some  cases  the  exposure  may  be  as  short  as  a 
two-hundredth  or  even  a  one-thousandth  of  a  second. 

The  following  data  will  be  useful  to  the  beginner  as 
approximately  indicating  the  longest  term  of  exposure  in 
fractions  of  a  second,  which  is  ordinarily  allowable  under 
certain  given  circumstances : — 

Distance  of  thd  moving  object 

from  camera  in  tenns  of  the 

focus  of  the  lens. 

100 

500 


1000 

In  the  case  of  this  table, 


1  metre 
l/lOO 
1/20 
1/10 


Distance  iraTersed  by  movinf 
object  in  one  second. 
5  metnHi       10  metres. 
1/600  1/1000 

l/lOO  1/200 

•      1/60  1/100 


one  may  regard  the  metre  sr 


being  equal  to  a  yard  ;  and  inspection  will  show  that  if  a 
horse  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  five  yards  per  second  at  a 
distance  from  the  objective  equal  to  1,000  times  the  focal 
length,  a  sufficiently  sharp  image  is  obtained  if  the  expo- 
sure is  one- fiftieth  of  a  second  or  less;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  horse  is  only  at  a  distance  of  100  times  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  the  exposure  must  be  reduced  to  one 
five- hundredth  of  a  second. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  apparatus  are  given,  and  seve- 
ral examples  of  difficult  instantaneous  work  are  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Eder^s  book ;  the  frontispiece  being  an  excellent 
collotypic  reproduction  of  Lugardon's  '<  Diver.*' 

Something  of  value  may  be  gathered  from  this.  Dr. 
Eder^s  last  work,  by  everyone  who  is  engaged  in  photo* 
graphic  pursuits. 

THE  KEEPING  OF  GELATINE  PLATE3. 
Sir, — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  who 
enquires  *'  How  long  will  gelatine  plates  keep  ? "  I  may 
imform  him  that  I  mtve  recently  exposed  and  developed 
several  plates  given  to  me  by  a  manufacturer  to  keep  and 
test.  I  have  had  them  exactly  three  and  a-half  years^  and 
find  them  in  every  respect  as  good  and  sensitive  as  when 
first  received.  If  w^li  packed  and  kept  dry,  I  believe 
plates  will  keep  indefinitely. — Yours  truly, 

T.  G.  Whaite. 


London  and  Pboyincial  Photogbafbic  Association. 

A  MEETiNa  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pb£8T\vich  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  referring  to  Farmer's  reducer,  said  it  wSs 
quite  as  efficient  for  chloride  as  bromide  plates  ;  not  only  could 
an  over-exposed  positive  be  reduced,  but  the  tone  would  become 
slightly  warmer. 
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Mr.  W.  B.  B.  Wellington  oonudered  the  oolour  very  much 

improved  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  W.  COLBS  showed  two  very  much  under-exposed  nega- 
tives which  were  badly  fogged  ;  these  had  been  somewhat  mi- 
proved  by  treating  with  dilute  ferri-qyanide  and  hypo  reducer, 
but  he  was  unable  to  remove  all  the  fog,  as  Mr.  Wellmgton  had 
done  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  Chaibmjln  thought  the  reason  Mr.  Coles  had  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  Mr.  ^elUngton  was  due  to  the  plate  having 
dried  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  in  the  second.    _ 

A  question  having  reference  to  the  compoaiUon  of  such 
leather  as  is  usually  employed  by  camera  makers,  and  its  m- 
fluence  in  producing  fog,  was  next  discussed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DSBBNHAM  said  fog  did  not  proceeed  from  anytiung 
in  the  composition  of  the  leather  employed,  but  there  might  be 
some  action  from  the  paint  used  to  cover  it.  If  it  were  worth 
enquiring  into  the  chemical  composition  involved,  then  it  should 
be  that  of  the  material  used  in  covering. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  a  frame  containingchloride  transparen- 
cies from  negatives  taken  at  the  outing  onlBank  Holiday.  The 
subjects  were  well  chosen,  and,  viewed  as  transparencies,  were 

all  that  could  be  desired.  .     , ..   ^  ^    «     .      x^« 

Mr.  J.  Smith  passed  round  one  of  Singhis  5  by  8  vignetting 
frames.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  having  a  millboard^  frame 
large  enough  to  cover  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  leaving  the 
central  portion  open  to  be  covered  by  a  mask  of  suitable  size 
and  shape.  By  means  of  grooves  these  masks  can  be  moved 
either  vertically  or  horizontolly,  thus  conferring  a  universal 
movement  to  the  vignetting  shield,  so  that  any  portion  of  a 
negative  may  be  printed  from.  To  obviate  the  harsh  results 
obtained  with  some  negatives  when  the  mask  is  too  close,  hori- 
zontal bars  are  inserted  at  either  end,  thus  raising  the  vignetting 
arrangement  the  required  distance. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  shown  a  similar  sort  of  thing  some  months 
ago ;  aU  the  actions  were  the  same. 

Mr.  DiBENHAic  said  his  printing  presses  were  similar,  only  he 
had  no  projecting  parts. 

The  Chaibxan  used  blocks  of  wood  bevelled  underneath, 
instead  of  caidboard,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  it  was  an  advan- 
tage to  cover  the  bevelled  portion  with  tin-foil. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
second-hand  lenses.  One  member  showed  an  old  orthoscopic 
lens  which  was  unmistakably  genuine,  yet  it  was  found  to  give 
very  imperfect  definition,  which  could  not  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  small  stop.  It  was  thought  that  the  workmen  must 
have  mixed  the  lenses  when  fitting  the  mounts,  as  the  front 
lens  was  found  to  give  good  de^tion  when  employed  with 
another  of  shorter  focus. 

Mr.  W.  TaBNBs  showed  several  negatives  and  positives  on 
paper  from  drawings  of  large  size,  the  lines  being  perfectly 
rendered.  These  were  obtained  by  contact  printing  on  salted 
paper  sensitized  on  a  45-grain  silver  solution,  the  fixing  bath 
Wng  very  old  hypo  solution.  Some  good  examples  of  ferro- 
prussiate  paper  printing  were  also  shown.  To  obtain  positives 
from  drawings  on  thick  paper,  the  paper  was  brushed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  lurd  and  turpentine,  the  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances being  determined  by  experiment. 

EdINBUBOH  PHOTOGBAPmO  SOOIETT. 

Thb  annual  ezcnrsion  and  picnic  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Thoisday,  July  10,  whenabont  sixty  ladies  and  genUemen  visited 
the  grounds  of  Amiston  Honse^  by  the  kind  permission  of 
B.  Dnndas,  Esq.  On  arrival^  luncheon  was  served,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  company  being  photographed  in  a  group  under 
the  fine  old  leaning  larch  tree,  which,  as  indicated  by  the  nursery- 
man's bill,  still  presenred,  was  planted  in  1 735.  A  small  stringed 
band  provided  excellent  music  for  dancing.  There  was  an 
interesting  series  of  competitions  for  both  sexes.  In  the  following 
list  of  snccessinl  competitors  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  nature  of 
the  prize,  are  placed  in  brackets : — 

High  Leap        ..•  1.  Mr.  Calder       ...    (Mr.  Bertram^Pipe). 

2.  Mr.  M'Kean   ...  '  (Mr.  Dougall— Series  of 

12  Carbon  Prints). 
100  yards  Race...  1.  Miss  Mary  Tunny  (Mr.  Bartram—Parasol). 

2.  Miss  Tunny    ...    (Mr.  Dougall— 12 

Oarbon  Prints). 
160  yards  Bace ...  1.  Miss  Pearson    ..      (Mr.  Crighton  —  Hand- 
bag). 
2,  MissBaynor    ...    (Mr.  Middlemas  —  Box 

Pigestive  Biscuits). 


160  yards  Race ...  1.  Mr.  Calder       ...    (Mr.  M*Kean  —  niumi- 

nated  Album). 
2.  Mr.  M'Kean  ...     (Mr.  Middlemas— Box 

of  Albert  BLscnits). 
Barrow  Bace     ...  1.  Miss  Taylor     ...    (Mr.  J.  M.  Tumbull— 

Graphoscope). 
2.  Mr.  Dougall    ...    (Mr.  Johnston— Fair  of 

Skates). 
Hopping  Bace  ...  1.  MissBaynor    ...    (Mr.  Cox— Album). 

2.  Miss  Pearson   ...     (Mr.  Dougall  —  1  doz. 

Carbon  Prints. 
Photowaphio  Competition— Best  **  bit "  taken  in  the  Grounds  at 
ifiniston    ...  1.  Mr.  BrigUnen ...    (Mr.  BaUUe—  1  Bottie 

of  Brandy  fiO  years  old). 
2.  Mr.JM'Kean    ...     (Mr.  Wardale  —  Opera 

"       Glass). 

Dinner  was  served  at  2  o'clock,  the  Pbesidbnt  (Mr.  Wm. 
Neilson)  occupying  the  chair,  and  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

Mr  WM  Dougall  gave  ^*  Prosperity  to  tlie  Society  and  the 
health  of  thd   President,"  which  was  happily  replied  to  by 

Mr.  Neilson.  .,      ,  ^^      ^  „       ..  _  , 

Mr.BRODiE  gave  "The  Council  and  Office-bearers,"  repbed  to 

by  Mr.  Bashford,  Hon.  Sec.  _      ,     .,     ^. 

Mr.  John  Gabdnbe  proposed  *«The  Committee  for  the  Pic- 
nic," coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Wardall,  the  convener, 

who  suitably  replied.  ,,..«.:,         * 

Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  proposed  the  health  of  3lr.  Dundas,  of 
Amiston,  who  had  personall/  welcomed  the  Society  to  his  grounds, 
and  granted  every  liberty  and  accommodation. 

Mr.  Dundas  lid  studied  photography  thirty  years  ago  under 
Mr  Tunny,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  Society  at  his  place. 

Mr.  Ceiohton  gave  "  The  Ladies,"  replied  to  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Several  of  the  company  took  views  of  faTourite  bits  of  scenery 
itt  the  magnificent  grounds.  Some  groups  of  Mr.  Dundas  and 
his  daughters  were  Uken,  and  the  sturdy  figure  of  one  of  the 
keepers  served  several  for  a  picturesque  model.  After  a  most 
enjoyable  day,  the  party  returned  to  Edinburgh  by  the  7.13  p.m. 
train. 


Tbb  Essex  Fi£LD  Club. 
On  an  excursion  through  the  earthquake  region,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  above  Club  took  cameras  and  exposed  plates  ; 
but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  much  had  been  done  m  the  interim 
to  repair  damages,  and  to  the  local  photographers  belongs  the 
cr^t  of  securing  immediate  and  accurate  records  of  dainage 
done.  A  few  things  had  been  overlooked,  which  Mr.  J.  Spiller 
and  Mr.  Thorp  at  once  endeavoured  to  supply.  Foremost  in 
this  category  were  the  ruins  of  St,  Botolph*s  Priory,  Colchester, 
where  an  arch  had  t  ambled  in,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  masoniy 
fallen  from  the  face  of  the  building.  Views  of  these  were  taken 
from  three  points,  showing  the  broken  surfaces  and  the  gro* 
tesquely  interlaced  steins  of  ivy. 

A  group  was  taken  of  the  members  of  the  Club  as  they 
assembled  under  the  walls  and  round  the  tower  of  the  old  castle 
in  Colchester.  This  buUding  does  not  show  structural  damaice, 
although  it  had  a  good  shake,  as  evidenced  by  many  of  the 
objects  in  the  Museum  becoming  displaced. 

Mr.  B.  Meldola,  ex-presiden^  took  occasion  to  addreai  the 
members,  giving  the  salient  points  of  the  report  he  is  preparing, 
and  referred  to  the  fact  that  through  all  this  wreck  no  lives  were 
lost. 

LxEDB  Photoobaphio  Socibtt.. 
Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  August  7th,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bamsden,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bran- 
son, that  the  committee  be  requested  to  arrange  for  out-door 
excursions  not  less  thMi  once  a  month,  nor  more  frequently  tlum 
once  a  fortnight ;  the  announcements  of  the  exouraiona  to  be 
made  on  the  Society's  board  in  the  window  of  the  Phil.  HJdl,  and 
kept  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance ;  the  place  of  meeting  and 
time  to  be  arranged  as  best  suiting  the  excursion. 

The  meetbg  then  arranged  that  an  excursion  should  be  made 
on  Saturday,  August  16th,  to  Mranwood  Valley  and  Add  Moors, 
to  meet  at  the  *<  Three  Horseshoes/'  Headingley,  at  2.80  p.m. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bbanbon  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
some  chemical  reactionB  involred  in  the  treatment  of  the  bleached 
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iouge  ol  a  negative  (prodaoed  by  bichloride  of  mercury),  with 
a  half-8aturat^  lolution  of  reoryEtallized  sodium  sulphite. 
From  experiments  made,  the  following  facts  were  deduced  :— 

1.  That  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  not  reduced  to 
calomel,  nor  is  a  sulphide  formed  when  cold  solutions  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  and  recrystallized  sodium  sulphite  are  mixed. 

2.  That  freshly- formed  and  washed  silver  chloride  is  not 
blackened,  but  is  dissolved  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  by  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  of  the  strength  recommended. 

8.  That  mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  is  readily  blackened, 
with  production  of  a  sulphide  of  mercury,  by  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite. 

It  was  explained  that  the  white  image  caused  by  the  action  of 
a  solution  of  bichloride  mercury  consisted  of  both  mercurous 
chloride  (calomel)  and  silver  chloride,  and  that  when  sodium 
sulphite  solution  was  added,  the  silver  salt  dissolved,  and  the 
mercury  salt  became  blackened  to  form  the  photographic  image. 
The  removal  of  the  silver  salt  probably  explained  the  sotall  deg^e 
of  intensification  given  by  this  method,  as  contrasted  with  some 
other  methods  in  use.  That  a  strengtheaiug  of  the  image  does 
occur  is  certain,  and  that  no  part  of  the  plate  is  discoloured  ex- 
cept the  photographic  image  constitutes  an  important  advan- 
tage. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  a  fact  of  considerable  practical 
importance  remains  to  be  proved — viz.,  whether  a  sulphide  of 
mercury  as  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphite,  &c.,  or 
the  amido  compound  as  yielded  by  treatment  with  ammonia, 
gives  the  most  permanent  negative. 

After  a  short  discussion  on  BCr.  Branson's  communication,  in 
which  the  Vice- president^  Messrs.  Teesdale,  ThorUm,  Wildy, 
&c.,  took  part — 

Mr.  W.  L.  WiLDT  passed  round  some  prints  on  ferro-prussi- 
ate  paper,  and  recommended  the  process  as  useful  in  a  number 
of  ways,  and  gave  the  following  details  as  to  his  mode  of  work- 
ing the  process  :— 


Ammonia  dtrate  of  iron 
Distilled  water 

Ferricyanide  potas. . .  • 
Distilled  water 


15  drs. 
8  ounces 

10  drms. 
8  ounces 


Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  keep  in  a  darkened  bottle.  Take  un- 
glaxed  paper  of  a  fine  grain,  and  damp  the  sheets  you  propose  to 
sensitise.  With  a  sponge  or  rubber  brush  float  the  solution  over 
the  paper  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  hang  to  diy  in  a  darkened 
room.  Do  not  prepare  a  larger  quantity  than  you  are  going  to 
shortly  use,  as  tiie  paper  becomes  slower  by  keeping.  When 
printing,  expose  until  the  shadows  assume  a  strong  metallic  grey 
colour,  and  detail  begins  to  be  lost  Wash  well  in  cold  water 
until,  when  held  up  hj  the  comer,  the  drip  from  print  shows 
no  yellow  tinge.  If  it  is  desired  to  write  on  the  print,  use  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  washing  soda  as  ink,  and  a  clean 
steel  pen  to  write  with. 

The  Hov.  Sbcbbtabt  (Mr.  Thos.  W.  Thornton)  then  exhi- 
bited samples  of  Willesden  paper,  and  spoke  of  the  many  uses 
photograpnen  might  put  it  to.  Being  perfectly  water-tight,  it 
ootild  witk  advantage  be  used  to  form  developing  dishes,  and  also 
for  making  temporary  dark-rooms.  He  said  that  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Ashman,  he  had  reoeived  samples  of  the  vulcanised 
fibre  respecting  which  enquiries  had  been  made  at  the  last 
meeting  ;  these  he  exhibited,  and  said  he  had  been  experiment- 
ing wiUi  them,  and  found  that  it  was  practically  unbreakable, 
and  could  be  worked  in  almost  any  conceivable  manner ;  he  had 
grooved,  planed,  turned,  and  sawn  it  with  great  ease,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  might  with  advantage  be  used  to  replace 
ebonite  in  the  making  of  shutters,  Ac. 

Mr.  Bramsok  said  he  had  used  the  materi&l,  and  found  that  it 
was  affected  by  damp. 

The  HoK.  Sbcrbtabt  also  exhibited  a  changing  bag  for  dry 
plates,  which  he  had  made  after  the  design  given  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  used  it  every  day  during  a  recent  tour. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  a  number 
of  transparencies,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Teasdale  by  means  of 
the  sciopticon  lantern.  Mr.  Teasdale*s  portable  screens,  &c., 
were  much  admired. 


Frofesnoml  Photography.  —  First  Silver  Medal.  —  W.  W. 
Winter,  W.  Qillard,  and  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Second  Silver. — Geo.  Hadley,  L.  Berry,  and  T.  J.  Dixon. 

First  Bron2.e. — W.  P.  Marsh. 

Highly  Commended. — J.  Milman  Brown  and  B.  Faulkner. 

Amateur  Section, — A.  Pringle— 1st  Silver  Medid  ;  A.  Q.  Tag- 
liaferro— "^nd  Silver  Medal ;  W.  J.  Grant— 1st  Bronze  ;  P.  H. 
Emmerson— 2nd  Bronze;  P.  H.  Emmerson— Highly  com- 
mended. 

PhotographU  Appliances^  ^«.— Second  Bronze  Medal.— F.  B, 
Dajley  and  R.  R.  Beurd. 


RoTAL  Cornwall  PoLTTRminc  SocmrT's  Exhibitiox. 

Thk  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  made  in  the  Photographic 
department  of  Uie  above  Society.  A  detailed  report  will  appear 
next  week. 


f  itlh  in  iht  Stubia. 


Thb  Mevtino  of  THB  Britibh  Assoolation. — The  mail 
steamers  of  the  Allan  Line  sailing  from  Liverpool  are  at  present 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  by  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation en  route  for  Montreal  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
body,  which  commence  in  the  Canadian  city  this  month.  The 
arrangements  made  for  the  reception  and  enterfamment  of  the 
i<«nglish  visitors  appear  to  be  of  a  very  complete  description.  The 
Canadian  Qovemment  have  voted  £5,000,  and  reception  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  not  only  in  Montreal  itself,  but  at 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  which  will  be  visited  in  due  course  by  the 
members. 

AvoTHBB  LiHB  Light  Explosion  in  a  Theatrb.— A  most 
serious  accident,  which  may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences 
to  one  of  the  sufferers,  occurred  on  Thursday  night,  the  7th  inst., 
at  the  Curragh  Camp.  About  eleven  o'clock  an  explosion  oe- 
currcd  at  the  theatre  attached  to  the  garrison  canteen,  a  wooden 
building,  filled  by  an  audience  to  see  "  Maria  Martin."  Just  as 
"  the  murderer  *'  shot  his  victim,  some  limeligbt  was  being  lighted, 
when  a  fearful  explosion  occurred.  Private  Jennings,  of  £e  1st 
Royal  Dragoons,  had  his  right  hand  and  part  of  his  wrist  shot  off, 
and  was  so  stunned  that  he  has  not  recovered  concioumess  yet. 
The  medical  officers  amputated  his  hand  and  part  of  his  aim,  but, 
although  a  strong  man,  his  case  is  critical.  Mr.  Clarence,  who 
played  the  part  of  Corder,  is  severely  hurt,  and  was  deaf  for  hours 
afterwards ;  his  arm  is  shattered.  Miss  Beaumont,  who  played  the 
part  of  Maria  Martin,  was  severely  injured,  and  was  with  difficulty 
brought  round.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  people  were  removed  to 
hospital,  but  nearly  aU  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place  after  being 
treateJ.    It  is  said  that  iron  bottles  were  used. 

Iridium. — This  metal,  the  oxide  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  intense  black  vitrifiable  pigments,  and  which  is  used  in. 
enamel  photography,  has  sevend  more  or  less  important  com- 
mercial uses,  of  which  a  tolerably  full  account  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  English  Mechanic.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts : — '*  Gold  pens  of  the  best  quality  are  tipped  with 
iridium,  as  are  some  of  the  stylographic  pens,  the  extreme  hard- 
ness and  utter  indifference  to  acids  of  the  iridium  rendering  it 
very  useful  for  the  purpose.  Iridium  is  generally  found  aUoyed 
witih  either  platinum  or  osmium,  and  the  chief  sources  of  the 
supply  are  the  Ural  mines  in  Russia,  and  certain  districts  in 
Cfl^omia.  When  cold  it  is  brittle,  but  at  a  white  heat  it  is 
slightly  malleable.  It  is  fusible  only  in  the  oxy-hydro^n  blast 
or  m  the  electric  arc.  Insoluble  in  all  the  simple  acids,  it  is 
slightly  acted  upon  by  aqua-regia  after  the  grains  have  been 
heated  for  some  hours.  Though  the  chief  sources  of  iridium  are 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  California,  the  metal  is,  in  fact,  widely 
distributed,  but  in  the  shape  of  platin-iridium  occurs  generally 
in  the  form  of  small  cubes  with  rounded  edges^  and  as  osmi- 
ridium  or  iridosmine  in  flat  irregular  grains,  or  occasionally  in 
hexagonal  prisms.  The  gold-pen  makers  examine  these  grsina 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  pick  out  those  suitable  for  pointing 
their  pens.  These  are  solder^  to  the  nibs  and  slit  with  a  copper 
disc  charged  with  diamond  dust  and  cotton-seed  oil.  Gold 
pens  so  finished  are  known  as  diamond-pointed,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  a  particle  of  iridosmine  with  which  the  nibs  are 
tipped.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Holland,  being  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tiie  Mackinnon  stylographic  pen,  found  it 
necessary  to  procure  some  larger  pieces  of  iridium  than  the  dust 
yielded,  and  after  many  experiments  he  diBoovered  that  by  adding 
phosphorus  to  the  ore  while  at  a  white  heat,  he  could  obtain 
perfect  fusion,  and  pour  and  mould  the  alloy  into  any  desired 
shape.  For  his  special  purpose  Mr.  Holland  cast  the  phospho- 
iridium  in  sheets  oetween  slabs  of  iron,  and  breaking  the  sheets 
into  irregular  pieces,  soldered  the  latter  to  strips  of  brass,  and 
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ground  the  iridium  alloy  to  a  flat  surface  by  meanfi  of  a  copper 
lap  charged  with  diamond  dust.  Drilling  is  accomplished  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  except  that  Uie  hole  is  first  started 
with  a  diamond  splint.  Ajb  soon  as  a  little  cavity  is  made,  a 
drill  fashioned  out  of  soft  copper  wire  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, snd  the  little  ca?ity  being  fed  with  diamond  dust  and  oil, 
the  hole  is  gradually  worked  tfajrough,  though  not  yery  speedily, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  drill  runs  at  a  rate  of  8,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Besides  points  for  pens,  the  iridium  alloy 
is  used  in  making  draw-plates  for  the  production  of  wires  of  the 
precious  metals.  Wires  of  common  metals  are  drawn  through 
holes  in  a  steel  plate,  but  ruby  plates  are  often  employed  for 
drawing  down  gold,  platinum,  and  silver  into  wires.  The  ruby 
is  very  hard,  but  not  harder  than  the  iridium  alloy,  which  has, 
moreover,  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  not  liable  to  splinter  or 
chip  by  the  rough  handling  or  the  heat  engendered  by  the  draw- 
ing operation,  which  is  about  the  best  example  of  intense  fric- 
tion. Iridium  is  also  used  for  the  knife-edges  of  chemical 
balances,  and  is  steadily  supplanting  agate ;  but  in  that  case  it  is 
the  mere  edge,  which  is  firmly  soldered  to  a  brass  piece  attached 
to  the  balance.  The  hypodermic  needles  of  the  surgeon  are 
also  now  made  of  gold  tipped  with  iridium,  and  in  many  cases 
where  extreme  hardness  is  required  with  freedom  from  corrosion, 
the  iridium  alloy  is  coming  into  use.  For  the  contact  points  of 
telegraphic  and  other  electric  apparatus,  iridium  is  supplanting 
platinum,  because  it  is  found  to  last  much  longer,  and  to  be 
almost  perfectly  free  from  oxidation  or  sticking,  while  the  points 
cui  be  readily  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  emery  cloth. 
Iridium  was  tried  by  Edison  for  making  mcandescence  lamps, 
and  it  has  also  been  tried  with  some  success  as  the  noRative  of 
an  arc-light ;  but  in  both  cases  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it 
18  not  likely  to  supplant  the  simple  carbon,  the  cost  being  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  the  advantage  gained.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  deposit  iridium  on  base  metals  by  the  gal  vano- 
plastic  method,  but  not  much  success  has  been  attained.  There 
IS  a  promising  field  for  experiment  in  this  direction,  for  a  success- 
ful method  of  plating  with  iridium  would  be  very  valuable. 

Photographic  Club.— At  the  next  meetingof  this  Club,  on 
August  20th,  the  adjourned  discussion  on  "Printing  through 
Coloured  Media  "  will  be  held.  Saturday  afternoon  outing  at 
Chingford,  leaving  Liverpool  Street  Station  by  the  first  train 
after  two  o'clock.    Meeting  afterwards  at  the  '*  Forest  Hotel.'' 
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*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  niJeeted  oommnnioationB. 

PiB&RB  Rbvon.— It  appears  to  us  that  the  spots  are  duo  to  a  trace 
of  silver  nitrate  firom  the  paper  finding  its  way  to  the  gelatine  film 
through  minute  holes  in  the  varnish.  The  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  such  holes  is  mnch  reduced  by  thoroughly  washing 
the  negatives  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of  hyposulphite,  and  very 
perfeouv  drying  the  films  before  varnishing.  Even  when  the 
perforat:ons  in  the  varnish  film  exist,  the  staining  of  the  under- 
lying flelatine  does  not  take  jdaoe  very  readily  if  the  sensitive 
paperls  perfectly  dry. 

J.  J.  DioKBNSON.— Thank  yon  for  the  description,  which  we  will 
makense  of  shortly. 

F.  BaowN. — 1.  The  Inbricatmg  medium  or  paste  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing one  ounce  of  white  wax  cut  into  shreds  in  five  ounces  of  warm 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  very  little  is  applied  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  fiannef.  The  burnisher  should  be  warm  and  perfectly  smooth. 
2.  White  wax  or  solid  paraffin  is  best.  Lay  the  paper  on  a 
heated  slab  of  glass  or  slate,  rub  over  with  wax,  and  remove  the 
excess  with  a  soft  doth. 

T.  B.— >1.  The  remainder  will  be  none  the  worse  if  reasonable  care 
has  been  taken.  2.  Probably  it  has  been  exposed  to  sulphnrons 
ftunes— perhaps  from  an  open  drain. 

A  SuBSCRiBBB  FROM  THB  FiRST. — We  csnuot  tell  yon  of  a  firm  in 
Milan  that  will  supply  you  with  what  yon  require,  but  when  yon 
arrive  there  yon  will  doubtless  be  able  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion you  require  by  referring  to  the  directoir.  2.  We  beJieve 
that  a  book  on  the  subject  can  be  had  from  Kewman,  Artists' 
Colourman,  Soho  Square. 

J.  H.  H.— I.  In  the  case  of  the  two  small  pictures,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  indistinctness  is  due  to  the  camera  or  lens  having  moved, 
not  the  boats ;  look  carefully  to  the  action  of  tbo  shutter 
in  order  to  find  what  causes  the  movement.  2.  There  is  as  much 
difference  as  could  be  expected,  and  we  think  that  No.  3  is  the 
best.  If,  however,  vou  had  used  a  somewhat  less  active  deve- 
loper, the  result  would  have  been  more  satisfiActory. 

li.  Y.  X.— Undoubtedly  he  may  and  can  do  this ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  tbeoorrect  thing. 


C.  £.  Lton. — Clean  the  mirror,  and  make  your  drawings  with  a 
crayon  of  French  chalk. 

Pin.— 1.  Throw  it  away  and  make  a  fresh  solution.  2.  For  small 
plates  an  ordinary  Aloion  press  will  answer  very  well,  but  it  will 
only  serve  for  a  plate  of  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  typo- 
graphic forme  it  takes.  8.  Ordinary  yellow  wax  melted  with 
about  one-third  its  weight  of  fine  black-lead.  4.  Soak  them  in  the 
following : — ^Water  one  gallon,  sulphuric  add  one  pint,  bichro- 
mate of  potassinm  one  pound.  6.  Dry  it  at  a  lower  temperature. 
6.  Yes,  it  is  usefiil  when  the  reticulation  will  not  take  place  with- 
out. 7*  They  are  printed  from  stone  by  an  ordinary  lithographic 
machine. 

C.  OSBORN. — Plain  collodion  is  the  correct  thing ;  but  iodized  may 
be  used  if  ready  to  hand,  as  the  iodising  salts  dissolve  out  and  do 
no  harm. 

Wm.  G.  Honbt.— 'The  plates  you  mention  are  excellent,  but  that  U 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  try  how  you  can  get  on  with  those 
of  other  makers. 

FiFTBBN  Ybars'  Subscribbr.— Probably  from  the  pesence  of 
some  deleterious  matter  in  the  moun{«.  Cut  a  print  in  two,  and 
mount  one  portion  on  one  of  the  mounts  you  previously  used,  and 
the  other  on  one  of  those  now  in  use.  If  the  portion  on  the  fresh 
mount  becomes  spotted,  you  have  sufficient  grounds  to  ask  for 
compensation  from  the  firm  supplying  the  caras. 

T.  P.~We  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  information  you  require 
in  a  private  letter. 

Exhibitor. — Full  particulars  regarding  the  International  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  of  188'3  appeared  more  than  a  month  ago  in  the 
Photographic  Nbwb  (page  418),  together  with  the  classification 
of  exhibits  bearing  on  photography. 

Cambria. — 1.  If  you  paid  tiie  money  for  the  plate,  it  is  undoubtedly 
y  cure;  but  if  you  merely  paid  for  the  engraxlog  of  the  plate,  you 
cannot  claim  ft.  2.  Try  first  as  it  is :  the  result  in  such  a  case  is 
often  far  better  than  one  might  expect. 

John  Jones. — 1.  You  have  evidently  become  a  little  cofnsed  as 
regards  nitrates  and  nitrites ;  but  in  the  case  you  refer  to,  the 
nitrate  alone  is  used.  2.  Add  rather  more  water^  perhaps  one- 
third  more. 
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Mr.  Jabbs  BriiVBa  (Oxfbrd)— 2  Photos,  of  Bev.  H.  F.  Uuffhea. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Blackbtt  (88,  Wobum  Square,  W.)— Photo,  entitled  <*  0oloe  hx 

niente." 
Mr.  A  G.  GiBsow  (Fensance)— 2  Photos,  of  Longahips  Lightikoase. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Lbwis— 3  Fhotoa.  of  BomanBath  at  Bath. 
Mr.  B.  J.  HouLsoN  (Abergavenny)— 2  Photos,  of  Father  Ignatius  and 

others. 
Mr.  S.  EiBK  (Nott{ngham)—Fhoto.  of  Notts.  Cricket  Team. 
Mr.  J.  8.  Gbbbk  (37  Tythmg,  Worcester) -3  Photos,  of   Bev.   Gsnon 

B.  Cattley 
Mr.  8.  Thorx  (Bude  House}— Jl  Photos,  of  "Elizabeth  Mooie  Gszden'* 

life  Boat ;  I  Photo,  of  Ohaple  Bock,  Bnde  Harbour. 
Mr.  W.  McLbam  (Hunstanton,  Norfolk)— 2  Photos,  of  lient.  B.  WdU. 
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ADYBBTI8EMENT8  IN    COLTTMN. 
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THE  TONma  OF  COLLODIO-CHLORIDB  PRINTS. 

Ds.  LiESEOANO,  who  has  giveu  much  attention  of  late  to 
the  prodaction  of  prints  on  collodio-chloride,  and  whose 
recent  paper — ^published  on  page  772  of  our  last  Tolume--- 
has  caused  many  persons  to  occupy  themselves  with  this 
method  of  printing,  has  recently  published  some  instmc- 
tions  for  toning  such  pictures,  and  the  substance  of  these 
instraetions  we  now  propose  to  place  before  our  readers. 

A  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  in  water  to  which  chloride 
of  gold  has  been  added  some  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  of  toning — in  fact,  a  similar  bath  to  that 
naed  for  prints  on  albumenized  paper — has  proved  excellent 
for  coDodio-chloride  prints.  It  is  not  well  to  commence 
by  preparing  a  bath  containing  a  whole  15  grain  tube^  of 

Sola  in  two  or  three  pints  of  water,  as  such  a  solution 
MOs  its  toniog  power  in  some  days,  and  one  has  no 
alternative  but  to  add  more  gold  ;  so  that  it  is  far  more 
rational  to  add  the  gold  gradually,  and,  in  commencing, 
not  to  use  more  than  is  required  for  the  number  of  prints 
to  be  toned. 

To  act  accoording  to  this  method  one  must  prepare  two 
solutions  :*No.  1  containing  an  ounce  of  fused  acetate  of 
soda  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  No.  2  containing  fifteen 
grains  of  gold  chloride  to  a  pint  of  water.  No.  1  is  the 
stock  solution,  and  is,  of  course,  used  over  and  over  again, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  gold  solution  is  added  as  re- 
quired. 

The  gold  solution  should  be  added  to  the  acetate  of  soda 
bath  about  an  hour  before  the  touing  solution  is  required 
for  use — more  or  less  being  added  according  to  the  number 
of  prints  to  be  toned,  or  the  tint  required ;  and  it  is 
easier  to  judge  of  tiie  progress  of  the  toning  by  looking 
through  the  prints  than  by  merely  looking  at  the  surface. 
Bzperience  alone  will  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  as 
to  now  much  gold  will  be  required  for  any  given  tone ;  but 
in  the  working  it  must  be  remembered  that  collodio- 
ehloride  prints  tend  to  tone  quickly.  The  prints  may  be 
directly  transferred,  and  without  rinsing,  into  the  fixing 
bath,  which  should  be  made  with  about  three  ounces  of 
«<  hypo  "  to  a  quart  of  water. 

Five  or  six  minutes  suffice  for  the  fixing,  and  less 
washing  will  suffice  than  is  usual  in  the  case  5l  prints  on 
albomenissed  paper. 


PAGUNQ  NEGATIYES  FOR  SENDING  BT  RAIL. 

It  requires  no  consideration  to  at  once  see  that  if  a  nega- 
tive u  to  be  sent  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  con- 
w^ance^  it  must  be  so  packed  as  to  stand  the  maximum  of 
Ill-Qsage  to  which  goods  in  transit  are  ordinarily  subjected ; 
and  we  all  know  l£at  those  who  have  the  handling  of  rail 
or  post  packages  are  by  no  means  ttader-haaded. 


In  ordinary  cases  a  small  negative  is  considered  quite 
safe  if  enclosed  in  a  moderately  strong  wooden  box  with  a 
thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  soft  paper— such  as  the 
so-called  papier  Joseph — ^intervening  all  round  between  the 
glass  and  the  wood.  Although  it  u  contrary  to  the  postal 
regulations  to  send  glass  by  post,  a  very  large  numSer  of 
negatives  enclosed  in  boxes  are  sent  to  and  from  en- 
larging houses  packed  in  this  way,  and  a  fracture  is 
by  no  means  common ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  wood  forming  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  box  will 
so  far  bend  under  the  action  of  a  vigorously  applied 
post  stamp  as  to  strain  the  glass  of  the  negative  to  the 
breaking  point.  This  risk  can,  however,  be  tolerably  well 
guarded  against  by  wrapping  the  box  in  black  paper,  and 
putting  both  address  and  stamps  on  a  small  label  or  tally 
attached  to  one  comer  of  the  box ;  of  oourse  no  one  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  stamp  on  the  black  paper.  It  is 
also  juet  conceivable  that,  if  a  box  containing  a  negative, 

Sacked  as  described,  were  thrown  violently  across  a  room— - 
y  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  in  tbe  case  of  both  rail 
and  post  packages— that  the  jar  or  shock  might  fracture 
the  glass ;  ana  a  very  simple  and  effectual  means  of 
guarding  against  fracture  from  such  a  cause  was  brought 
before  our  notice  the  other  day,  when  we  received  a  small 
negative  (half -plate)  which  a  friend  had  sent  to  us  froni  a 
distance.  The  negative  was  packed  with  a  soft  paper  in  a 
wooden  box,  a  distance  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
being  allowed  between  the  wood  and  the  glass ;  but  in  order 
to  render  it  practically  impossible  to  communicate  a 
dangerous  shock  to  the  wooden  case,  this  was  packed  in  an 
ordinary  hat  box,  ropes  or  coils  of  soft  paper  serving  to 

S reserve  at  a  proper  distance  the  outer  and  inner  case* 
fot  only  is  a  hat-box  likely  to  command  the  nearest  thing 
to  consideration  which  a  parcel  agent  or  post  official  may 
be  expected  to  possess,  but  such  a  package  as  we  have  re- 
ferred to  can  hiurdly  take  any  harm  by  being  thrown  about, 
as  the  bulk  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  weight  as  to 
preclude  the  notion  of  damage ;  while  even  if  the  hat-boz 
were  "pancaked"  under  a  large  packing  case,  the  nega- 
tive inside  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  uninjured. 

A  band-box  thus  backed  is  within  the  limits  of  weight 
and  bulk  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  Paroels  Post, 
but  tiie  fact  oi  there  being  no  guarantee  and  no  registra- 
tion, prevents  many  persons  from  sending  really  import- 
ant negatives  by  Paroels  Post. 

A  delivery  agency,  such  as  Sutton,  or  the  Olobe  Ex- 
press, will  accept  rei^nsibility  up  to  ten  pounds,  or  more 
tt  insurance  is  paid,  and  a  receipt  can  always  be  obtained 
if  a  form  is  maae  out  ready  for  the  receiving  derk  to  sign. 
InstMud  of  paddng  a  negative  in  a  box,  it  is  a  very  f^ood 
plan  to  send  it  in  a  portable  printinff-framo— that  is  to 
sav.if  the  printing-frame  is  true,  and  tne  rebates  are  lined 
witk  rabber^the  (nine  being,  of  cootse,  itself  pioteete4 
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over  the  face  with  a  board,  and  packed  in  some  mateml 
calculated  to  diminish  any  shocka  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jected. ^    ,  ... 

That  there  are  people  who  will  feel  surprise  at  serious 
consideration  being  devoted  to  such  a  subject  as  the  safe 
packing  of  negatives  we  are  fully  aware ;  lu';  these  persons 
are  doubtless  those  belonging  to  the  numerous  class  who, 
when  they  have  to  send  a  negative  away,  simply  put  it  with 
a  letter  in  an  ordinary  envelope,  perhaps  with  a  piece  of 
cardboard  on  each  side,  but  oftener  without.  We  receive 
many  negatives  so  sent— or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  frag- 
ments of  them,  ,     . 

In  conclusion,  one  may  consider  that  security  m  transit 
is  best  ensured  by  a  box  within  a  box,  the  interspace  being 
filled  with  a  soft  material,  and  by  making  the  whole 
package  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  remember  how  some  of  the  magnificently 
crystallized  specimens  of  certain  chemical  preparations 
were  sent  from  Germany  to  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862.  The  order  was  this,  commencing  with  the  centre : 
—1.  Group  of  crystals  resting  on  a  tray.  2.  A  set  of  gym- 
balls  similar  to  the  arrangement  ordinarily  used  for  swing- 
ing a  mariner's  compass.  3.  Stretched  rubber  springs. 
4.  The  outer  case. 


with  it  its  load  of  salt  and  lime.  Constant  evaporation,  of 
coarse,  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
salt  and  lime  accumulate,  this  latter  being,  however, 
ultimately  deposited  as  shells,  coral,  and  chalk ;  while 
nearly  pure,  or  naturally  distilled,  water  once  more  con- 
denses in  the  form  of  clouds.  This  process,  by  which  a 
constant  supply  of  purified  water  is  kept  up  in  the  natural 
economy,  is  unitated  on  a  small  scale  when  water  is  con- 
verted into  steam  by  the  aotion  of  heat,  and  this  vapour 
is  cooled  so  as  to  reproduce  liqnid  water,  the  operation  in 
question  being  known  as  d'sillation. 

For  this  purpose  an  apparatus  known  as  a  stil)  is  re- 
quired ;  and  although  by  law  one  must  pay  an  annual 
licence  fee  for  the  right  to  use  a  still,  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
Government  authorities  to  enforce  the  law  when  a  still  la 
merely  used  for  purifying  water. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  still  for  the  photographer  to 
employ  consists  of  a  tin  can  or  bottle  in  which  the  water 
is  boiled,  and  to  this  a  tin  tube  is  adapted  by  means  of  a 


WATER  AND  ITS  IMPURITIES. 
The  alchemists  dreamed  and  talked  of  that  universal  sol- 
vent which  they  so  long  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover ;  still,  for  all  this,  not  only  the  alchemist  of  old,  but 
his  more  immediate  successor,  the  chemist  of  to-day,  has 
found  no  solvent  so  universal  as  water.  No  liquid  has 
nearly  so  wide  a  range  of  dissolving  powers,  and,  taking 
things  all  round,  no  liquid  exercises  so  slight  an  action 
upon  the  bodies  dissolved — evaporate  the  water  away,  and 
the  dissolved  substance  is  obtained  in  an  unchanged  con- 
dition ;  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  general  rule. 

The  function  of  water  in  nature  is  essentidly  that  of  a 
solvent  or  a  medium  of  circulation ;  it  is  not,  in  any  sense, 
a  food,  yet  without  it  no  food  can  be  assimilated  by  an 
animal.  Without  water  the  solid  materials  of  the  globe 
would  be  unable  to  come  together  so  closely  as  to  inter- 
diange  their  elements ;  and  unless  the  temperatures  were 
sufficiently  high  to  establish  an  igneous  fluidity,  such  as 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  sun,  there  would  be  no  circula- 
tion of  matter  to  speak  of,  and  the  earth  would  be,  as  it 
were,  locked  up  or  dead. 

When  we  look  upon  water  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 

aniversal  solvent  that  even  the  astute  scientist  of  to-day 

has  been  able  to  discover,  who  can  wonder  that  it  is  never 

found  absolutely  pure  in  nature ;  for  wherever  it  accnmn- 

latea^  it  dissolves  something  from  its  surroundings  ?    Still, 

in  a  TBin-idrop  just  formed  we  have  very  nearly  pure 

water;  but  even  this  contains  dissolved  air  to  the  extent 

of  about  one-fiftieth  of  its  volume,  and  as  the  drop  f&lls 

downwards  it  takes  up  such  impurities  as  may  be  floating 

in  the  atmosphere;  so  that  if  our  rain-drop  is  falling 

immediately  after  a  long  drought,  it  becomes  charged  with 

nitrate  or  nitrite  of  ammonia  and  various  organic  matters — 

perhaps  also  the  spores  or  germs  of  disease.    Thus  it  will 

be  seen  that  rain  tends  to  wonderfully  clear  or  wash  the 

atmosphere,  and  we  all  know  how  much  a  first  rain  is 

appreciated  as  an  air  purifier,  and  how  it  carries  down  with 

it  valuable  food  for  plants.    The  rain-water,  in  percolating 

through  or  over  the  land,  flows  mainly  towards  the  rivers, 

and  in  doing  so  it  becomea  more  or  less  charged  with 

mineral  matter^  lime  salts  and  common  salt  being  the  chief 

of  them  ;  while  some  of  that  water  which  has  penetrated 

more  deeply  into  the  earth  takes  up  far  more  solid  matter 

than  is  ordinarily  found  in  river  water.    The  bulk  of  thij 

more  or  less  impure  water  tends  towards  the  ooeiuii 


cork,  one  end  of  this  tin  tube  terminating  in  a  coil  passing 
through  a  tub  or  other  vessel  of  cold  water.  A  gas  burner, 
as  shown,  is  a  convenient  source  of  heat,  and  in  order  to 
ensure  a  complete  condensation  of  the  vapour,  the  .water 
in  the  cooling  tub  must  be  changed  now  and  again. 

Sometimes  the  vapour  is  condensed  by  being  allowed  to 
play  against  the  inside  of  a  conical  cover  which  is  adapted 
to  a  saucepan,  and  is  kept  cool  by  the  external  application 
of  cold  water ;  and  in  this  case  the  still  takes  the  form 
represented  by  the  subjoined  diagrams ;  such  oonipact  Md 
portable  stills  being  largely  employed  in  Ireland  for  tbe 
private  manufacture  of  whisky. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  oondensed  water 
trickles  down  on  the  inside  of  the  cone,  and  flows  oat  ml 
the  spout. 

An  extemporised  arrangement  of  a  similar  character  may 
be  made  by  passing  a  tobacco  pipe  through  the  side  of  a  tin 
saucepan  as  shown  in  next  page,  and  inverting  the  lid  of  the 
saucepan ;  if  the  lid  is  now  kept  cool  by  frequent  changes 
of  water  inside  it,  and  the  pipe  is  properly  adjusted 
so  as  to  catch  the  drippings  from  the  convex  side  of  the 
lid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  distilled  water  may  be  col- 
lected in  an  hour  or  so. 

The  proportion  of  solid  impnrities  present  in  water  as 
ordinarily  met  with  is  extremely  variable ;  ndn   water 
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whieh  has  been  collected  towardfl  the  epd  of  a  storm  con- 
taiDB  only  a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain  per  gallon,  while 
riTer  or  spring  water  may  contain  from  less  than  thirty 
grains  per  gallon  or  so  and  upwards.  Ordinary  sea  water 
generally  contains  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  saline 
matter,  but  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  contains  nearly  one«fourth 
of  its  weight  of  salts. 


The  three  impurities  of  water  which  most  interest  the 
photographer  are  lime  or  magnesia  salts,  which  give  the 
■o-called  hardness ;  chlorides  (as,  for  example,  chloride  of 
aodium  or  common  salt),  which  throw  down  silver  salts ; 
and  organic  matter,  which  may  overturn  the  balance  of 
photographic  operations  by  causing  premature  reduction  of 
tte  sensitive  silver  compounds.  To  test  for  them  is  easy. 
Uardness  is  easily  recognisable  by  washing  one's  hands  in 
the  watwr,  the  soap  being  curdled  ;  but  in  many  cases  one 
must  rather  seek  for  a  hard  water  than  avoid  it,  as  the 
tondwicy  of  gelatine  plates  to  frill  is  far  less  in  hard  water 
than  m  soft  water.    It  is,  indeed,  a  common  and  useful 

gractice  to  harden  the  water  used  for  washing,  by  adding 
alf  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  mag- 
n^}  to  each  bucket  of  water.  Chlorides— chloride  of 
BOdium  or  common  salt  being  that  usually  met  with— may 
be  detected  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
batf  a  wme  glass  full  of  the  water,  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  being  then  added.  A  slicht  cloudiness  indicates  a 
trace  of  chlorides,  and  a  decided  milkiness  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  a  larger  quantity.  If  it  is  wished  to  get  a  some- 
what more  definite  idea  of  the  amount,  it  is  easy  to  make 
up  a  series  of  standards  for  comparison,  by  dissolving 
known  weights  of  common  salt  in  distilled  or  rain  water, 
and  testing  samples  of  them  side  by  side  with  the  water  to 
be  examined. 

Organic  matters  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  little 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  water,  filtering  oflf  from  any  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver,  and  exposing  the  clear  liquid 
to  sunlight;  a  clean  stoppered  bottle  being  the  most  con- 
Tenient  vessel  to  use.  The  extent  to  which  a  blackening 
takes  place  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  present. 

Filtration  on  a  small  scale  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  purifying  water,  as  organic  impurities  often  ac- 
cumulate in  the  filter,  and  enter  into  active  putrefaction 
when  hot  weather  sets  in. 


FURTHEK  PARTICULABS  BEGARDING  THE 
ACTION  OF  COLOURINGS  MATTER  ON  GELA- 
TINE EMULSIONS. 

BT  DB.  J.  M.  EDER. 

I HAYE  ^ready  recognized  the  fact  that  iodeosine  acts  more 
favourably  than  bromeosine ;  and  I  have  recently  made 
experiments  with  the  so-called  commercial  eosine  ooloun, 
aa«*yeUow  cosine,*' "blue  eoeine,"  "yellow  erythroeine," 
•«  blue  erythrosine,"  and  **  Bengal  rose."  The  results  of 
my  experiments  prove  that  "yellow  eosine  "  (bromeosine) 
and  «*  Bengal  rose  "possess  a  less  decided  action  on  a 
womo  or  bromiodo  emulsion  (made  with  ammonia),  than 
is  the  case  with  '^blue  eosine'^  (iodeosine),  or  erythrosine. 
Moreover,  the  band  of  the  greatest  action  in  the  yellow 
was  found  to  be  nearer  the  orange  when  the  "  blue  eosine  " 
and  «« blue  erythrosine  "  were  used  than  when  the  colour- 
ing matten  of  yellow  tint  were  employed ;  these  results 
corresponding  to  the  absorption  bands. 


In  the  case  of  all  these  colouring  matters  ammonia 
exalts  the  general  absolute  sensitiveness,  and  the  sensitive- 
ness for  the  yellowish-green  in  particular.  If  one,  for 
example,  soaks  plates  for  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of  '08 
to  '12  gramme  of  eosine,  erythrosine  or  **  Bengal  rose  "  in 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  8  cubic  centimetres  of 
ammonia,  the  band  of  ''yellow  sensitiveness "  is  almost 
doubled  in  breadth. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to  determine  whether,  in 
such  a  case,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  itself  coloured ;  and, 
indeed,  one  may  freely  wash  eosine  plates  with  water  with- 
out causing  them  to  lose  their  ''  yellow  sensitiveness,"  as 
is  proved  oy  the  experiments  of  Attout,  Clayton,  and 
Schumann;  but  as  so  small  a  quantity  of  eosine  as  is 
scarcely  sensible  to  the  eye  will  give  yellow  sensitiveness, 
these  experiments  must  not  be  taken  as  conclusively 
proving  the  case.  I  therefore  separated  the  bromide  of 
silver  from  an  ammoniacal  emulsion  which  had  been 
treated  with  eosine,  by  the  aid  of  Plener's  centrifugal 
machine,  and  washed  it  repeatedly  with  water,  so  that  the 
liquid  finally  came  away  colourless.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  bromide  of  silver  possessed  a  faint  reddish  colour,  and 
it  did  not  lose  this  by  further  washing.  This  bromide  wiia 
once  more  emulsified  in  gelatine,  and  the  plates  prepared 
ehowed  the  characteristic  band  of  '*  yellow  sensitiveness." 
After  development  and  fixation  the  plates  were  slightly 
reddish. 

This  proves  that  the  colouring  matter  holds  firmly  to 
the  grains  of  silver  bromide  ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  to  that 
gelatine  which  the  bromide  holds  enclosed.  In  such  a 
case  the  gelatine  may  be  regarded  as  acting  as  a  medium 
between  the  silver  bromide  and  the  colouring  matter,  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  that  protein  bodies  serve  to  fix 
colouring  matten  on  cotton  fibre. 

That  bromide  of  silver  fixes  geUtine  in  some  way,  when 
it  ripens,  is  proved  by  the  fdlowing  experiment.  Bro- 
mide of  silver  was  separated  from  an  emulsion  by  means 
of  Plener's  centrifugal  apparatus  (Photogbaphic  News, 
1882,  page  257),  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water  at 
140^  Centigrade;  after  whicn  it  was  dried,  the  com- 
bustible organic  matter  being  determined  by  ignition,  and 
restoration  of  the  reduced  bromide  by  the  usual  means. 
One  hundred  parts  of  bromide  from  boiled  emulsion 
proved  to  contain  45  of  gelatine;  and  in  the  case  of 
another  experiment  with  ammoniacal  emulsion,  '52  per 
cent  of  gelatine  was  found.  A  cold  emulsion,  which  was 
prepared  with  much  water  and  little  gelatine,  so  that  the 
bromide  could  settle,  gave  a  bromide  containing  *93  per 
cent,  of  gelatine. 

The  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  may — ^among 
other  causes— be  due  to  the  gelatine  thus  intimately  united. 
As  to  a  chemical  combination  between  the  bromide  and 
the  gelatine  one  can  say  little ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  such  a  combination,  as  one  mu^t  aasume  a  com- 
pound of  one  molecule  of  gelatine  with  several  hundred 
of  silver  bromide,  and  this  is  contrary  to  our  general  ex* 
perience  of  similar  protein  compounds—as^  for.example,  the 
silver  compound  of  albumin,  which  contains  equal  molt* 
cules  of  albumin  and  silver  nitrate. 


it»cit(»l  l^nptn  tax  J^t^mixm* 

No.  6.— MORE  ABOUT  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  beginner  has  returned  from  his  out- 
ing witn  a  collection  of  plates,  some  or  all  of  which  may 
have  been  over-exposed,  ttnder'^expoBed,  or  c6rreotIy  ex- 
posed ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  developiilg 
such  a  ooUection,  it  must  be  assumed  that  notes  have  been 
taken  as  to  conditions  un'ler  which  the  exposures  were 
made. 
Let  us  begin  with  a  alide  oontaining  a  couple  of  plates. 
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both  hayisg  had.  the  same  ezposare.  Unless  the  photo- 
grapher has  a  notion  that  the  exposure  was  too  much  or 
too  little,  he  will  naturally  try  one  of  the  plates  with  the 
normal  deyeloper,  or  eqaal  parts  of  the  following  sola- 
Hons:— 

No,  1. — Developing  Solution. 

Strongest  liquid  ammonia  ...      ^  fluid  ounce 
Bromide  of  potassium        ...  70   grains 
Water  1   pint 

^'o.  2. — Developing  Solution. 

Fjrogallic  acid        60  grains 

Water  1  pint 

To  begin  with,  let  us  assume  that  the  trial  plate  shows 
i&gns  of  extreme  orer-exposure — that,  in  fact,  it  appears  to 
blacken  immediately  all  oyer  under  the  action  of  the  deye- 
loper,  and  the  resulting  image  is  very  thin  and  weak, 
although  all,  or  nearly  all,  details  are  visible.  In  such  a 
case  the  mere  increasing  of  the  proportion  of  No.  2  will 
not  sufficiently  retard  the  deyelopment  of  the  second  plate, 
it  being  necessary  to  add  an  additional  proportion  of  bro- 
mide as  well ;  and  the  following  method  of  working  will 
probably  answer.  Make  up  a  standard  solution  containing 
ten  per  cent  off  bromide  of  potassium  as  follows  :-* 

No.  Z.^Bromide  Solution* 

Bromide  of  potassium     1  ounces 

Water       9  ounce 

An  ounce  or  so  of  this  should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  a 
spirting  or  dropping  bottle,  such  as  is  figured  below; 


the  eork  being  perforated,  and  fitted  with  a  short  length 
of  tube,  contracted  slightly  at  the  outer  extremity.  To 
oontract  the  tube  a  piece  of  double  the  required  length  is 
held  in  a  gas  flame  tUl  the  middle  portion  is  softened ; 
force  being  then  applied  to  stretch  it  out  until  it  is  suffici- 
ently contracted.  When  cold,  a  file-scratch  is  made  at 
the  narrowest  part,  and  a  little  strain  causes  it  to  snap  at 
the  scratch ;  theperforation  in  the  cork  may  be  made  with 
a  rat's  t^  file.  The  spirting  bottle  being  held  in  the  right 
hand,  the  jet  is  moved  or  swung  rapidly  towards  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  dereloping  cups,  and  suddenly 
"topped,  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  b^g  ejected  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  for  the  same  bottle  and  tube,  the  quantity 
tiius  thrown  out  at  each  spirt  is  approximately  equal. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  half-a-dozen  drops,  and  that  a  fint 
trial  IS  made  with  aiz  spirts,  which  may  represent  about 
four  grains  of  solid  bromide.  Three  ounces  of  pymnOlic 
aoltttimi  or  No.  2  are  next  added,  when  one  ounce  of  No.  1 
Cwlueh  we  will  suppose  to  be  already  pouied  out  in 
•5^J»««"<»onp)ismixedin.  The  pUte  is  now  flooded 
witb  this  mixture,  and  if,  eren  under  these  circumstances, 
the  image  appears  to  come  too  rapidly,  the  developer 
should  be  poured  back  into  the  glass,  and  more  of  the 
x^iwunff  bromide  solution  must  be  added  a  stiU  further 
addition  being  made  if  drcnmsta&ces  appear  to  indicate 
tHe  necessity.    If,  in  spite  of  th^  above  treatment,  signs 


of  over-exposure  are  apparent,  and  a  third  plate  whidi 
one  may  judge  to  have  been  similarly  over-exposed  is 
amonff  the  ba^,  a  pr^minarv  tf  eatment  with  potassium 
bromide  solution  U  advisable,  the  plate  being  immersed  for 
a  few  seconds  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution,  and  afterwards 
developed  with  tJ^e  normal  developer  (cH^ual  volumes  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2). 

The  above  directions  wUl  make  it  clear  that  the  remedies 
for  over-exposure  mav  be  placed  in  the  following  order, 
the  mildest  measures  beiuff  placed  first  on  the  list,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  for  the  most  extreme  case  of  over- 
exposure being  placed  last. 

1.  An  increase  of  the  proportion  of  No.  2  solution — say 
to  the  extent  of  three  times  the  volume  of  No.  1. 

2.  The  addition  of  a  ten  per  cent  bromide  solution 
(Na  3).  From  two  to  twenty  drops  to  each  ounce  of 
developer. 

3.  The  plate  to  receive  a  preliminary  soaking  in  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  for  a  few  seconds 
or  longer  according  to  circumstances. 

Now  let  us  assume  the  reverse  case— namely,  that  the 
first  or  trial  plate  has  been  under-exposed,  and  that  the 
mere  increasin|^  of  the  proportion  of  No.  1  solution  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  out  a  passable  picture.  In  this  case  the 
developer  is  pound  back  into  its  glass,  and  some  of  the 
following  is  added  from  a  spirting  bottle  :^ 

No.  4. 

Strong  ammonia  solution 1  ounce 

Water         9  ounces 

The  spirting  bottle  used  for  the  above  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion should  be  different  io  shape  or  size  from  that  em- 
ployed for  No.  3  solution,  as  otherwise  mistakes  are  likely 
to  occur.  Additions  of  ammonia  may  be  made  at  intervals, 
the  liquid  being  poured  back  into  the  glass  each  time 
ammouia  is  added.  A  point  will  be  reached  at  which 
either  the  re(^uired  detail  will  be  brought  out,  or  else  a 
faint  brown  tint  will  appear  all  over  Ste  film,  and  alter 
this  one  can  do  no  more.  The  universal  tinting  produced 
by  forced  development  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
arising  from  over-exposure  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  former  case  no  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  shades  of 
the  subject  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  for 
extreme  under-exposure  there  is  no  remedy;  while  ex- 
treme over-exposure  may  be  controlled  if  the  fact  is 
known  previously.  In  some  cases  two-thirds  of  the  bro- 
mide, or  even  more,  may  be  omitted  from  No.  1  solution 
when  a  plate  has  been  over-exposed ;  but  it  occasionally 
happens  that  plates  will  not  stand  this  treatment,  a 
general  fog  or  darkening  being  the  coDsequence. 

There  are  other  modes  of  development— as,  for  example, 
that  with  ferrous-oxalate — ^bntit  is,  perhaps,  better  for  the 
beginner  to  confine  himself  to  one  method,  and  for  this 
reason  we  shall,  in  our  next  practical  paper,  treat  of  priitt- 
ing  from  the  negative. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 
This  Society  opened  its  doors  on  Tuesday,  August  12th^ 
for  the  fifty-second  annual  Exhibition,  and,  as  will  beseeoiy 
the  Society  is  getting  into  vears.  Until  a  few  years  ago  is 
confined  its  Exhibition  to  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  but,  owing 
to  the  increased  number  of  exhibits,  the  Society  has  beea 
obliged  to  engage  other  premises  in  conjunction  with  its 
own.  This  year  the  spacious  Drill  Hall  was  engaged  for 
machinexy  in  motion,  &c,  whilst  the  Polytechnic  Hall 
has  been  confined  to  the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting  (oil  and 

iter)^hotography,  art  potteiy,  sculpture,  carvings,  &q. 

The  Exhibition  op^ed  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  the 


building  was  very  soon  filled.    The  presidential  addi 

was  given  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Elarl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  who  was  accompanied  on  the  platform  by  ibe 
Revs.  Canon  Phillpotts,  C.  W.  Curlyon,  G.  Bull,  W.  lago, 
A.  H,  Malan,  F.  Cole,  J.  Mayne,  Sir  John  St  Anbyn,  Lord 
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Reoshftfr,  General  Ayimer,  Colonel  Curlyon,  Major  Ross, 
Major  Haye,  Major  Pender,  Captaiii  BrioKes,  R.N.,  Messrs. 
T.  B.  Bolitho  (High  Sheriff  of  Oomi^all],  H.  Liddicoat 

5 Mayor  of  Falmouth),  T.  S.  Bolltho,  W.  Cole  Pendarres, 
bnathan  Bashleigh,  Barham,  M.D.,  lago,  M.D.,  Harrers, 
M.D.,  Howard  Fox,  Robert  Fox,  A.  L.  Fox,  C.  B.  Bean- 
ohanop,  fl.  V.  Broad,  J.  H.  Collins,  F.Ca,  R.  N.  Worth, 
F.G  a,  W.  Brook,  and  K  Kitto,  F.MLa 

The  President,  on  rising,  said  he  was  sure  those  present 
woald  forgive  him  if  he  performed  this  duty  in  a  most 
formal  manner,  for  he  was  sore  they  did  not  eome  there  to 
hear  desultory  remarks  from  a  person  who  had  just  arrired 
in  town,  and  had  hardly  been  able  to  look  through  the 
Exhibition.  They  came  there  to  see  an  Exhibition  of  a 
peculiar  character,  which  Falmouth  had  made  its  own,  and 
of  which  that  town  and  county  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  It  was  an  ESxhibition  partly  practical  and  partly 
artistic.  The  more  prastieal  exhibits  were  mostly  designed 
for  mining  purposes,  and  were  shown  in  the  Drill  Hall ; 
but  besides  these  they  would  find  there  an  exhibition  of 
gas  lighting  and  heating  apparatus  introduced  by  Murdock, 
who  was  born  jast  a  century  ago.  Murdock  at  one  time 
lived  at  Redruth,  and  was  agent  for  James  Watt,  and  was 
practloally  the  inventor  of  gas  lighting.  Ihe  first  house 
00  lighted  was  lus  own  house  at  Redruth,  and  the  first  large 
public  baildiog  lighted  was  the  Soho  Works,  Birmingham. 
The  Barl  then  referred  briefly  to  other  sections  m  the 
Exhibition,  and  said  the  niimbers  and  general  excellence 
of  the  exhibits  were,  he  thought,  fully  up  to  its  average^ 
and  fall  explanation  would  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  to 
whom  the  Society  was  indebted  for  so  fine  a  display  in 
gettiDfr  them  together. 

Sir  John  St  Aubyn,  M.F.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Bashleigh,  who  said  it  was  really  a  privUege 
to  have  the  coble  Earl  presiding  at  any  gathering,  because 
he  always  brought  wisdom,  judgment,  and  discretion  to 
bear  on  the  proceedings.  The  motion  was  heartily  as- 
aented  to,  his  Lordship  briefiy  returning  thanks,  and 
declaring  the  Exhibiton  opened. 

liectures  were  arranged  and  given  on  scientific  subjects 
in  the  evenings  during  the  week,  and  a  concert  was  also 
given  on  Tht^aday  evening,  which  was  well  attended. 

The  attendance  on  Friday  evening  was  very  large,  owing 
to  the  annual  drawing  of  the  Art  Union  prizes,  which 
took  place  at  nine  o*clock,  p.m. 

The  Art  Union  was  established  to  enable  profesaional 
artists  and  photographers  to  dispose  of  their  works  on  ex- 
hibition. The  prizes  are  generally  allotted  as  money 
prizes,  and  the  successful  winners  are  bound  to  select  any 
work  by  professional  artist  or  photographer  on  exhibition, 
aa  it  is  well  for  photographers  and  friends  of  the  Society 
to  take  a  few  shares,  and  by  that  means  assist  their  brethren 
in  art. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  4  o^dock,  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  Observatory  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  a  large  and  infinential  company  being  present. 
The  building  altogether  is  estimated  to  cost  £1,300. 
After  the  stone  had  been  laid,  a  subscription  list  was 
handed  round,  and  £81  was  promised  in  addition  to  that 
which  had  already  been  subscribed.  The  Observatory  is 
oonducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polytechnic,  Mr.  E. 
Kitto,  F.BIS.,  being  the  chief  observer  in  charge ;  and 
most  of  the  records  are  made  by  means  of  photography. 

Fhotoobapbio  Depabtment. 
Judges^  R^pcrU 

The  Judges  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 
Society  that  the  exhibits  of  this  department  and  its 
flections  are  fuUy  up  to  the  average,  not  only  as  regards 
numbers,  but  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  generally. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  fallinf^  off  in  the  profes- 
sional portraiture  department^that  is,  in  the  large  size 
portraits. 


The  landscapes  are  exceedingly  fine,  especially  since 
the  introduction  of  the  rapid  gelatine  plates,  at  the  present 
time  their  manipulation  oeing  better  understood  than  it 
was  a  few  years  since.  There  are  a  few  specimens  of  in- 
stantaneous work  which  possess  merit  wliicn  was  unattain" 
able  until  the  introduction  of  the  rapid  plates. 

The  amateur  section  is  exceedingly  well  represented. 

The  judges  call  special  attention  to  a  series  of  large 
photographs  of  America,  which  possess  great  interest  not 
only  as  photographs,  but  are  very  interesting  from  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  by  Mr.'Bichard  Fearoe,  jun., 
of  Denvers,  U.  S.  A. 

In  the  photographic  appliance  and  magic  lantern  depart- 
ment sevetal  ingenious  inventions  are  to  be  found. 

Professional  Section. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Robinson  (of  Tunbridge  Wells)  is  well  re- 
presented by  a  large  series  of  very  fine  studies  in  his  well- 
known  style.  They  are  most  admirable  as  gems  of  the 
photographic  art,  and  each  one  tells  its  own  tue,  the  ex- 
pression and  gesture  of  the  figures  being  perfect.  His 
Uurge  picture  (No.  695)  **The  Cuckoo"  carries  off  the 
first  silver  medal,  the  subject  being  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  exoeedioglv  well  treated. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Winter  (of  Derby^  takes  also  a  first  sUver 
medal  for  a  portrait  study,  ^  Sad  Moments,"  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  tne  judges,  is  simply  perfect  in  pose  and  ex- 
pression. He  is  alao  represented  by  several  other  charm- 
ing studies,  fully  illustrating  the  high  state  of  perfection 
in  photographio  art  at  the  present  day, 

Mr.  W.  Qillard  (of  Gloucester)  is  asain  to  the  front,  and 
has  been  awarded  a  '*  first  silver  medsl  *'  for  his  magnificent 
composition  picture  **  The  Miser,'*  and  the  judges  cannot 
speak  too  hignly  in  its  favour.  He  has  also  several  other 
exhibits,  which  are  very  perfect. 

Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Harrison  (of  France)  sends  three  frames  of 
instantaneous  studies  printed  In  carbon,  which  show  care- 
ful manipulation. 

Mr.  w.  F.  Marsh  receives  a  first  bronze  medal  for  his 
frame  (No.  666),  *<  High  Seas "  (instantoneous),  which 
represent  in  a  marvellous  manner  heavy  seas  breaking  over 
beach  and  esplanade. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bowker  sends  a  frame  of  cabinet  pictures 
(No.  666),  some  of  which  are  very  good. 

Mr.  F.  Whaley  sends  some  very  excellent  studies,  the 
best  of  which  is  No.  667  («*Thts  LiUle  Pig  went  to 
Market  ")• 

Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  is  again  represented  by  several 
productions,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  **  Autumn 
Sunshine,"  and  is  highly  commended. 

Mr.  R.  Faulkner  (of  ijondon)  shows  a  frame  of  very  skil- 
ful studies  of  children  in  his  well-known  style,  and  also 
some  highly  finished  vignette  portrait  studies. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gibson  sends  some  clever  little  artistio  studies, 
principally  river  scenes. 

Mr.  J.  Terras  contributes  some  clever  little  studies. 

Mr.  A.  Hendrey  sends  some  studies  of  flowers ;  and  also 
a  river  scene,  '*The  First  Bite,"  which  is  a  plesaing  little 
study,  and  is  very  highlv  commended. 

Mr.  Jno.  Jackson  senos  three  frames  of  views,  the  best 
of  which  is  696,  which  are  of  considerable  merit 

No.  696,  a  frame  of  interiors  of  lincoln  Cati^edral,  bv 
Mr.  G.  Hadley,  has  been  awarded  a  *<  second  silver  meda],S 
being  well  rendered. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  contributes  a  frame  of  ceramic  enamels, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Luke  Berry  sends  some  charming  pictures,  both 
landscape  and  figure :  to  his  '*  lianberis  Pass  "  haa  been 
awardea  a  second  silver  medal,  being  a  most  charming 
artistic  production,  and  full  of  atmosphere. 

Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co.  (Richmond)  send  some  very  fine 
portrait  examples  printed  in  red  carbon,  but  the  judges 
noticed  several  of  tne  same  studies  that  the  firm  have  e^^ 
hibited  in  former  years. 
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Mr.  G.  Benwiok  sends  two  large  Btadies  of  snow  and 
froet  soenes,  which  are  interesting ;  and  also  a  frame  of 
children*8  portraits  of  merit. 

The  award  for  enlargements  is  a  second  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  T.  J.  Dixon  (of  London)  for  a  tiger ;  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  it  is  the  best  enlargement  they  have  ever  seen 
from  so  small  a  negative.  There  is  another  one  of  an 
eagle  eqoallj  good. 

Mr.  Q.  Honey  has  a  very  clever  litde  composition  pic- 
ture, children  in  a  boat  feeding  swans,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  picture  is  not  of  larger  size. 

Amateur  Section. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  sends  examples  of  good  work  of 
river  and  wood  scenery. 

Mr.  A.  Fringle^s  productions  are  very  perfect,  and  are 
fully  up  to  that  gentleman^s  former  productions.  To  his 
frames  No&  805-809  has  been  awarded  first  silver  medal, 
and  they  are  full  of  atmosphere,  and  the  artistic  treatment 
is  perfection  in  every  way. 

Mr.  A,  Millar  contributes  a  very  careful  figure  study. 

Mr.  D.  Bamettsekids  two  frames,  of  landscape  and  rustio 
studies. 

Jbr.  T.  H.  Morton  shows  two  very  good  interiors. 

Mr.  A.  Q.  Tasliaferro  sends  frames  of  interiors,  &o.,  to 
the  best  of  which  (frame  812)  has  been  awarded  a  second 
silver  medal,  the  subject  being  well  treated. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronase  medal 
for  a  frame  of  his  well  Imown  Polar  subjects. 

Mr.  B.  Hopkins  sends  three  large  size  pictures  printed 
from  paper  natives. 

Mr.  P.  H.  £mmer«on,  B.A.,  contributes  one  frame  of 
seascapes  (instantaneous),  to  which  has  been  awarded  a 
seeond  bronze  medal  The  same  gentleman  idso  sends 
two  life-size  pictures  of  heads  printed  in  red  carbon,  which 
are  highly  commended. 

Appliances^  etc, 

Mr.  G.  Atkinson  sends  a  retouching  desk,  and  Mr.  F. 
B.  Dagley  a  plate-Washing  cabinet  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  which  has  been 
awarded  a  second  bronze  medal.  The  same  contributor 
also  sends  a  plate-box  so  made  that  the  plates  may  be 
examined  by  tne  Customs  without  injury. 

Mr.  R,  K  Beard  (of  Bermondsey)  forwards  a  verv 
ingenious  self-centering  lantern  slide-carrier,  to  which 
has  been  awarded  a  second  bronze .  medaL  The  same 
person  sends  also  a  case  of  safety  tubes,  the  workmanship 
of  which  is  very  good.  He  also  sends  a  drawing  of  a 
screw  regulating  the  back-pressore  valve  and  gas  tap. 


Some  remarks  on  out-door  work  may  be  worth  repro- 
duction.   Mr.  Uepworth  says  :-* 

<*  The  success  of  a  landscape  photograph  mainly  depends 
upon  the  judgment  with  which  the  subject  is  chosen.  The 
beginner  will  be  apt  to  fall  in  lofe  at  first  sisht  with  any 
picture  which  he  may  focus  on  the  ground-glass  screen  of 
nis  camera,  and  will  probably  imagine  that  as  it  looks  so 
beautiful  it  is  sure  to  make  a  fine  photonaph.  But  let  the 
experienced  worker  peep  over  his  shoulder  for  a  moraenti 
and  whisper  to  him  that  the  picture,  pourtrayed  in  all  its 
natural  colours  as  it  is,  will  look  very  different  as  a  mono- 
chromatic  photograph.  Those  moving  clouds,  with  all 
their  tender  hues,  and  their  lovely  blue  background,  will,  in 
the  photograph,  be  represented  by  a  blank  white  space. 
The  brilliant  carpeting  of  green  will  be  almost  black.  That 
hedge  bounding  the  field  will,  in  the  picture,  be  represented 
by  a  still  blacker  mass,  forming  an  ugly  band,  separating 
the  sky  from  the  earth.  In  a  word,  the  beginner  wants 
educating  by  experience  into  what  will  and  what  will  not 
make  a  good  picture. 

*t  Unfortunately,  the  power  of  really  appredating  nature  is 
much  rarer  than  many  people  imagine.  How  many  aretbeso 
who  seem  to  have  noidea  of  noting  the  natural  beauties  of  spots 
which  aie  constantly  before  their  eyes  I  One  may  perhaps 
cross  the  bridge  over  a  canal  every  morning  on  his  way  to 
work,  and  will  be  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  laden  barge, 
and  the  patient  horse  toiling  on  the  tow-path  dragging  it 
along.  He  may  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  scene,  but  ha 
woukI  laugh  at  the  idea  of  there  l>eing  anything  beautiful 
about  it.  But  show  him  a  photographic  print  of  the  same 
He  will  be  delighted  at  it ;  he  will  say  that  he  never 


PttOTOGRAPHY   FOR   AMATEURS.     By  T.   C.    Hepworth. 
,       Price  One  Shilling.    (London :  OasseU  j*  Co.) 

Just  now,  as  the  body  of  non-professional  photographers 
is  being  rapidly  recruited,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  number  of  elementary  hand-books  issued  will  keep 
pace  with  the  demand;  and  Mr.  Hepworth  has  been 
suooessful  in  making  an  exceptionally  good  text-book  for 
the  beginner. 

Ten  pages  serve  for  an  abstracted  history  of  photo- 
graphy, and  this  history  is,  perhaps,  the  weiucest  part  of 
the  book :  after  which  oome  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  very  practical  matter,  including,  however,  not 
much  beyond  the  gelsctino-bromide  process;  the  description 
of  the  wet  coiloolon  process  merely  occupying  about  a 
dozen  lines  in  the  historioal  chapter ;  and  we  are  here  told 
that  the  ooUodionlzed  plate  is  dipped  for  several  seconds  in  a 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  mm  the  plate  sensitive  to 
Ulghtii 


saw  anything  so  beautiful.  Then  he  will  notice  for  tho  first 
time  the  ripples  on  the  water ;  the  refiected  shadow  of  the 
girl  steeriog  the  boat ;  the  light  tint  of  the  load  of  straw  re- 
lieved by  ttie  dark  sail  lying  upon  it :  in  short,  he  will  for 
the  first  time  see  an  artistic  picture^  which,  when  jpiesonted 
to  him  in  all  the  wealth  of  colour  which  nature^  palette 
affords,  and  with  all  the  poetry  of  movement  which  belongs 
to  living  things,  he  haa  looked  upon  with  a  blind  man's 
eyes." 

The  remarks  which  follow  should  be  read  by  those  who 
find  idl  commerciid  plates  uniformly  bad ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Hepworth,  that  no  maker  who  constantly,  or  even 
occasionally,  supplies  bad  plates  can  hope  to  retain  his 
business ;,  indeed,  we  could  mention  instances  in  which 
dry  plate  manufactories  have  been  closed  in  oonseqaence 
of  a  few  bad  batches  being  sent  out.  Let  us  again  quote 
the  author:* 

**I  am  certain  that  many  amateur  workers  fail  becanss 
thev  will  persist  in  using  different  makes  of  plates.  Th^ 
perhaps  admire  the  work  of  some  more  competent  friend, 
when  their  first  question  is,  *  Whose  plates  do  yon  use? ' 
The  answer  is  given,  and  stiaightwAy  a  batch  of  the  xeoma- 
mended  plates  b  procured ;  but  the  work  turned  out  bj 
their  aid  is  no  better  than  l>efore^  I  l>elieve,  althongh 
some  commercial  plates  are  better  than  others,  that  all  an 
good.  The  man  who  supplied  faulty  ones  would  quickly 
lose  his  custom,  and  would  drop  out  of  the  race.  The 
beginner  will  do  well  not  to  commence  by  making  his  own, 
but  to  use  commercial  plates  until  he  understands  someCfaiag 
of  their  oapabiliUes.'* 


THE  SUN  ELBCTRIC  LAMP  APPLIED  TO  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

EviB  since  lighting  by  means  of  eleotrioity  became  praetieal, 
the  idea  has  occurred  to  atHize  it  for  photography.  In  fact,  the 
new  processes  seemed  to  possess  very  great  advantages  ever 
solar  Ught,  as  the  latter  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  atino- 
n>here,  and  is  often  insufficient  in  our  latitude  for  full  a  tfaM  of 
thejear. 

The  systems  of  lamps  that  were  first  used  in  the  public  stareetia 
and  which  were  consequently  the  best  known,  were  the  ones 
first  employed,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  the  JabiodilDoff 
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ouidle  that,  ia  Fntace,  ■erred  to  eebibliah  those  photognphic  I 
iiutalUUonB  which  were  kttemptuig  to  mike  prograse  in  a  new  | 
route.  Kreiy  one  will  remember  tlie  little  j^lery  which  was 
eo:]ducted  hj  Ur.  Liebert  in  ods  of  the  saluiu  on  the  first  atore; 
mt  the  Paliue  of  Industry.  Hero  the  >pp»ratue,  whish  serred  to 
contain  the  electric  light  (which  oonnated  of  a  Jablochkoff 
oandle),  and  to  project  the  lame,  wereat  yet  Tery  primiliTe  and 
difficult  to  manicavre.  The  large  piirabolio  copper  reflector  was 
deeigned  for  concentrating  the  luminoiu  rays  upon  ■  limited 
Burface,  in  order  to  give  liuCBcient  luminous  intensity  to  the 
parta  of  the  Subject  to  be  reproduced  ;  bo  nothing  but  buets 
could  be  taken,  and,  moreover,  the  lighta  and  ihadea  were  ei- 
tretneTy  pronounced,  and  the  fleah,  oo  acoouat  of  the  violet  rays 
emitted  by  the  lanip,  eihibitod  livid  reflectiona  whoee  ooloura- 
tiim  and  intensity  vaned  according  to  the  caprices  of  the  unstable 
light 

The  BUD  lamp,  which  pogBeetea  all  the  qualitiea  of  colouratjon 
and  ateadiness  of  the  lucindeBcent  light  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
a  luminooa  mteositj  ■■  great  as  tlut  given  by  the  arc  light, 
ought  to  b«  admirablj  Adapted  for  photographio  puipoeea  ^ 


e  and  distribution  of 


electricity _    _       . 

■the  management  of  a  truly  practical  gallery  for  utilising 
ClarcH  invention  would  have  deceBBitated  too  ^reat  an  ezpenae, 
and  it  was  >  mere  accident  that  permitted  the  inBtallation  to  be 
arranged  that  we  now  have  under  consideration. 

Alongside  of  the  Bun  lamp  works,  in  Wagram  Avenue,  is  eitu- 
ated  Mr.  Botcher's  photographic  gallery,  and  it  was  therefore 
easy  to  arrange  a  few  meters  of  cable  to  car^  the  current  to 
lamps  arranged  for  photographic  operations.  The  ateam  engine 
is  ruoniug  all  day  long  in  the  lamp  works,  and,  in  the  evening, 
it  is  only  neceasary  to  notify  the  eDgineman  to  continue  his 
work  in  order  to  liave  a  beautiful  light  that  permits  of  taking, 
just  OB  in  broad  daylight,  the  moat  varied  uegaUvea. 

The  sun  lamp  is  well  known  to  the  public,  which  has,  at 
various  times,  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  merita  during 
the  eiperimenta  at  the  Oontinental  Hotel,  on  the  Jouffroy  road, 
in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Ezhibitjoo  of  Electricity,  and  in  the 
grand  foytr  of  the  Opera  House     At  present  the  lamp  arid 

'  machmes  are  much  superior  to  what  they  were  at  first,  and  it  u 
indeed  strange  that  this  light  has  not  Fouud  mom  applii.ations  in 
Fans,  where  it  would  give  more  sati^actory  resufta  than   alt 


thoBC  that  are  at  present  lUununatmg  the  great  mdustnat  and 
commercial  centtea  and  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  amose- 

We  give,  in  the  acoompaoying  engraving,  the  details  of  an 
application  of  this  lamp  to  photography  in  Mr.  Boscher's  g^ery. 
There  are  (our  of  Vie  sun  lamps,  and  they  are  arranged  a«  foUows. 
The  fiirt  is  suspended  from  the  centre  ot  the  posing  room, 
beoeaUi  a  white  drapery.  The  iUumtoating  surfaoe,  which  ia 
covered  with  a  slightly  ground  globe,  i*  directed  toward  the 
drapery,  and  the  Utter  serves  to  reflect  tAe  light.  The  lamp, 
which  is  suspended  from  a  longitudinal  cable,  may  be  alid  abng 
by  means  of  a  pulley,  and  be  removed  from,  or  brought  near,  the 
■ubJBOt  to  be  phot^fraphed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  well  light  the 
upper  part.  Two  like  frame*,  which  are  mounted  upon  rollers, 
cany  throe  other  lamps  (provided  with  opale«ent  globes),  which 
may  be  placed  laterally  so  as  to  send  the  light  toward  the  centre 
of  Uw  body  and  ^tportioii  of  the  iMT  upon  which  t^  feet  of 


the  subject  or  of  the  peraons  forming  a  group  are  resting 
order  to  prevent  the  rays  from  falling  too  directly  (which  would 
give  glaring  whitsfl,  and  shaded  without  transparency),  a  Sargfi 
white  screen  of  a  thin,  white  fabric,  upon  which  rose  or  other 
coloured  games  may  litewias  be  placed,  is  interposed  between 
the  IsmpB  and  the  model.  Another  opaque  acreen  ia  placed 
alongside  of  the  objective  durioR  the  operation,  to  prevent  tha 
luminous  rays  trikiag  the  gelatino-bromide  plate  too  directly. 

All  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  moreover,  are  ot  a  yerr  light 
tint,  and,  through  the  arrangeraeuta  that  we  haveiiist  indicated, 
there  is  obtained  a  difiuaad  light,  whose  intenmty  may.  he  tbij 
easily  varied  at  any  given  point.  The  Ume  of  exposure  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  good  resulU  is  scarcely  longer  than  with  day- 
light, and  the  proof*,  of  album  cards  that  we  have  eiamined  in 
Wagram  Avenue  demonatrate  that  hereafter  lovers  of  beB.QtifuI 
photographs  will  not  have  to  be  dependent  upon  the  caprice*  of 
the  tight  of  the  nun.— £4  lAmiirt  Sitctrijut. 
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The  pictare  of  every-dav  native  life  in  ConBtantine, 
presented  with  the  Photographic  News  tbis  week,  ehows  a 
so-called  <*  Cafe  Maure.^^  They  are  bare-looking  enclosuree 
with  a  form  or  two  as  the  only  furniture.  Most  of  the 
people  prefer  to  sip  their  coffee  couched  on  the  bits  of 
door  mat.  The  shop  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture 
is  that  of  a  sadler,  and  the  holes  shown  over  the  shop  are 
intended  for  ventilation. 


year  handed  in,  and  one  was  partly  read :  some  amusement 
being  created  by  the  Gircumstaoce  that  advance  slips  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  authors  of  the  reports^  each  being 
represented  as  the  genuine  and  veritable. 


Mr.  Pritchard,  referring  to  the  taking  of  tbe  picture, 
says : — **  Here  is  a  native  coffee  house,  a  *  Cafe  Maure,' 
as  it  is  called,  for  Moorish  seems  a  term  adopted  by  Arabs 
who  are  settled  in  a  town.  Two  or  three  '  blankets  *  are 
squatting  at  the  door,  to  give  Apiece  de  resistance  for  tbe 
picture,  and  I  hope  to  drop  my  shutter  in  time  to  get  a  few 
passers-by.  I  do  get  passers-by,  but  not  a  few.  They 
come  in  troops.  A  friendly  Arab  shouts  in  French,  a 
turbanned  Turk  roara  in  Turkish,  a  donkey-boy  cries  out 
in  Arabic,  and  I  holloa  in  English.  The  scene  grows 
lively,  but,  thank  goodness,  everybody  is  delighted.  A 
stalwart  negro  in  blue  breecbes  aud  gold-lace  embroidery 
comes  up  chuckling,  so  I  take  him  by  the  shonldera  and 
push  him  beside  the  cafe  door.  Sambo  enjoys  the  joke 
immensely,  but  won't  stand.  So  the  shutter  has  to  fall 
on  what  it  can.  A  second  plate  is  pushed  in  ;  the  crowd 
is  beginning  to  enjoy  my  entertainment  immensely,  but 
they  won't  keep  back.  They  thmk  my  juggling  with  the 
oamera  capital  fun,  and  take  it  for  a  peep-show,  evidently ; 
they  surround  me  closely.  Again  do  I  sally  forth,  and 
make  a  lane  for  the  lens,  and  a  second  time  I  let  my 
shutter  drop  because  I  must ;  it  is  a  case  of  a  crowd  or 
nothing." 

The  fiftli  amual  Convention  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  the  opening  of  which  we  announced 
in  our  issue  immediately  following  the  event,  has  been  a 
great  suooess  in  one  way ;  but,  perhaps,  not  quite  as  we 
understand  success. 

There  was  a  good  gathering  at  the  opening  on  the  27th 

of  last  month—indeed,  nearly  a  thousand  were  present 

also  a  fine  collection  of  photographs  and  apparatus,  and 
those  present  had  a  real  good  festive  time,  but  no  papers  of 
any  great  interest  were  read.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kent,  the 
President,  writes  to  us,  under  date  August  1st :— "The 
Convention  is  opened,  and  exceeds  our  utmost  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  grand  success,  and  I  believe  nothing 
approaching  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  display  of  photographs  is 
wonderful." 


It  was  such  a  gathering  as  is  calculated  to  make  a 
friendly  feeling  among  the  members  of  the  crafty  and  there 
was  an  evident  disposition  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
the  vexed  question  of  prices. 

lliere  were  two  rival  reports  of  progrese  during  the  past 


On  the  whole,  the  Convention  appears  to  have  appealed 
more  to  professional  photographers  than  to  amateurs. 


Cincinnati  seems  to  be  an  enviable  place  for  photo- 
graphers. According  to  a  statement  recently  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  I'hotographers'  Association,  the 
prices  obtained  are  very  good,  one  firm  charging  ten 
dollars  per  dozen  for  cabinets,  and  another  fifteen  dollars 
per  dozen.  The  Cincinnati  photographers  are  sufficiently 
independent  to  do  without  advertising  their  prices,  and 
announce  them  only  when  you  enter  the  reception  room. 


Photographic  riddles  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  not| 
as  a  rule,  good.  The  last  we  have  seen  appeared  in  a 
Brooklyn  paper,  and  ran  thus  :-^'*  Why  should  the  '  Foe* 
to-graphic' Art  be  called  the  *  Friend-to -Graphic  Art?' 
Because  it  is  so  frequently  metamorphoeises  dry  *^  plates  " 
>nto  most  interesting  '<  pictures." 


When  the  Queen  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes,  she  immediately  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  Mrs, 
Hughes,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  funeral  she 
forwarded  a  wreath  to  be  pUced  on  the  coflln. 


The  principle  of  McLeod's  sunshine  recorder  (see  page 
488)  may  be  applied  to  the  making  of  a  very  convenient 
form  of  sundial,  in  which  the  spot  of  light  which  serves 
as  an  indicator  travels  at  equal  speed  over  its  whole  range. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  so  place  a  long  focus  lens  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reflecting  globe  that  the  image  of  the  mm  is 
projected  on  a  suitable  screen  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  objective,  and  the  graduation  of  this  screen  ia 
an  easy  matter  compared  with  the  plotting  out  of  the  scale 
of  an  ordinary  sundial.  The  reflecting  globe  may  be  fixed 
outside  a  window  having  a  northern  aspect,  and  the 
objective  may  be  inside  if  the  glass  of  the  window  is  of 
fairly  good  plate. 

Simple  as  the  collotype  method  of  printing  is,  there  are 
practical  difficulties,  and  few  in  this  country  manage  to 
make  a  profit  by  working  it  commercially,  while  even  ia 
Germany,  where  collotype  is  very  much  more  practised 
than  here,  it  is  by  no  means  ea^  to  get  an  order  for  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  impresdons  executed  with  reasMiable 
promptitude. 

What  can  appear  more  sunple  or  easier  than  to  first  coat 
a  plate  of  glass  with  an  adhesive  substratum  of  albumen 
and  soluble  silicate,  next  to  level  it,  and  dry  on  a  film  of 
gelatine  made  sensitive  by  the  addition  of  bichromate  of 
potash  ?  The  plate  is  now  ready  for  exposure  under  a  re- 
versed negative,  and  after  this  it  is  soaked  in  water  so  aa 
to  moisten  those  parts  which  are  not  rendered  impervious 
to  water  by  the  action  of  light    It  is  now  laid  on  the  bed 
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of  the  press,  and  on  applying  the  inking  roller  the  exposed 
parts  take  the  ink,  while  the  damp  parts  refose  it ;  bat 
what  is  of  most  importance,  all  intermediate  degrees 
between  these  extremes  are  rendered  bj  the  adhesion  of  a 
proportionate  amount  of  ink. 


Simple  as  the  above  is  in  theory,  we  hear  of  troubles  in 
practice.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  film  varies 
much  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
dried,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  generally  impervious  to 
water,  or  insoluble.  Again,  the  film  is  often  figured  all 
over  by  surface  markings,  such  as  those  gelatino-bromide 
workers  know  so  well,  and  these  show  on  the  print ;  but, 
worse  than  all,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  gelatine  film  to 
break  up  or  strip  as  soon  as  the  printing  has  been  fairly, 
commenced. 


Months  ago  we  mentioned  the  fact  of  excellent  collo- 
types of  paintings,  about  half -plate ;  and  each'  mounted  on 
a  kind  of  papier  mache  plaque,  embossed  so  as  to  represent  a 
frame,  being  sent  from  Qermany,  being  sold  retail  at  a  penny 
each  in  London.  Photographs  of  seaside  resorts  are  now 
issued  in  the  same  size  and  style,  but  we  do  not  think  our 
readers  can  get  prints  of  this  character  from  their  own 
negatives  at  a  corresponding  price,  as  the  German  ooUo- 
typers  keep  reserve  plates  of  such  stock  subjects,  to  print 
when  unforeseen  circumstances  prevent  the  execution  of 
more  profitable  work. 

Full  directions  for  working  the  collotype  process  appear 
on  page  642  of  our  volume  for  1882,  and  Mr.  Riley's  simple 
and  practical  instructions,  which  are  to  bo  found  on  p.  412 
of  our  present  volume,  will  be  found  sufficiently  detailed  in 
ordinary  cases. 

'<  The  Extraction  of  Metals  from  Oarbon,  or  Substances 
known  as  such,"  is  the  strange  title  of  a  patent  applied  for 
on  the  lath  inst.  (No.  11,170.)    The  applicant  is  a  lady. 


The  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  photograph  frames  is 
one  which  it  will  be  easy  to  develop  further.  The  notion 
we  allude  to  consists  in  so  arranging  the  velvet  covering 
the  frame  that  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bonnet,  in  relief, 
around  the  face  of  the  carte  or  cabinet  portrait.  The  face 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  we  have  seen  thus  framed, 
admirably  suited  the  style  of  bonnet  into  which  the  folds 
of  velvet  had  been  shaped,  and  the  effect  in  this  particular 
instance  was  charming. 

■  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  idea  can  be  developed.  Clever 
manipulation  will  doubtless  result  on  the  similar  modelling 
in  velvet,  not  only  of  ladies'  hats  of  varied  shapes,  but  of 
Olengarry  caps,  military  helmets  with  plumes,  &c,  and 
many  other  descriptions  of  masculine  head-gear.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  '*  fad  "  should  not  be  developed 
downwards,  and  the  photograph  frame  become  in  effect  a 
kind  of  velvet  costume,  cut  in  the  latest  mode^  in  which 
we  shall  dress,  rather  than  frame,  the  portraits  of  our 
friends. 


One  advantage  which  might  follow  is  obvious.  Photo- 
graphic likenesses,  as  it  is,  become  old-fashioned,  not  so 
much  because  the  faces  of  the  sitters  change,  as  because 
sartorial  modes  change  so  rapidly  and  completely.  If, 
theo,  we  can  in  future  bring  up  a  portrait  to  date  by 
merely  putting  it  in  a  newly-devised  costnme  frame,  the 
current  life  of  our  cartes  and  cabinets  will  be  certainly 
prolonged. 

(rermany  sends  an  exploring  expedition  to  Congo.  The 
chief  of  the  expedition,  Lieutenant  Schultze,  has  under- 
gone a  course  of  instruction  in  photography  at  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  Berlin,  and  takes  a  good  equipment 
of  photographic  necessaries.  The  exposed  plates  will  be 
sent  to  Berlin  for  development 


The  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mnmmler,  of  Boston,  merits  pass* 
ing  reference  from  the  fact  that  his  name  became  notori- 
ous some  years  ago  in  connection  with  a  lawsuit  he  had  to 
sustain  for  making  spirit  photographs.  Several  well- 
known  English  photographers  whom  we  could  name  were 
at  the  time  inclined  to  believe  there  was  '*  something"  in 
spirit  photographs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
their  opinion  is  on  the  subject  now-a-days. 


The  *'  Healtheries  "  next  year  gives  place  to  the  "  In- 
ventories,"  in  which  photography  will  of  course  form  a 
part  In  looking  over  the  long  list  of  photographic  patents 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  noticing  the  vast 
number  which  never  had  any  practical  outcome,  and  the 
number,  almost  as  laige,  which  had  become  obsolete,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  authorities  intend  to  lay  down 
any  rule  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  worth  exhibitisg. 
And  this  difficulty  will  not  be  confined  to  photography. 
To  prevent  the  admission  of  "  fads,"  or  of  useless  inven- 
tions, the  services  of  an  expert  in  each  branch  will  be 
almost  indispensable. 

Editors  can  definitely  fix  the  arrival  of  the  silly 
season  *'  without  referring  at  all  to  the  date  box  or  the 
almanack.  The  day's  correspondence  unmistakably 
marks  the  period  in  the  calendar  which  has  been  arrived 
at.  Thus,  when  last  week  we  found  amongst  our  letters  a 
card  on  which  *^  A  Correspondent  from  the  First"  (His 
ever  thus  t )  asked  whether  Nicephore  Niepce  and  Talbot 
were  **at  Dsgnerres  drawn"?  We  knew  only  too  cer- 
tainly that  the  era  of  the  big-gooseberry  had  dawned,  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  sea-serpent  would  soon  be  heard  in 
the  land. 


The  Photographic  Eye  is  now  issued  with  a  page  half  the 
size  of  the  earlier  nnmbers*-it  being  at  present  about  the 
size  of  the  Graphic ;  so  our  remark  made  three  weeks  ago 
about  the  inconvenience  of  binding  the  numbers  for  refer- 
ence no  longer  applies.  Mr.  C.  Gentile  evidently  intends 
to  make  the  Chicago  weekly  a  leading  journal  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  Registrar-General's  ledger  for  the  present  year 
should  contain  a  fiesh  page  in  order  to  take  account  of  the 
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recent  death  from  looking  too  long  at  the  sun.  Few, 
however,  are  likely  to  commit  the  same  folly  as  the  lad 
Gee,  who,  in  tiying  how  long  he  coald  store  at  the  great 
luminary,  found  he  could  not  endure  it  for  quite  a  minute- 
He  died  the  same  evening  after  much  suffering. 


A  series  of  about  fifty  photographs  of  the  recent 
tricycle  camp  at  Harrogate  has  "been  produced  by  Mr. 
Welford,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  *  Cyclist  seems  to  think 
it  wonderful  that  such  "  beautifully  clear  and  expressive 
pictures  "  should  have  been  obtained  by  the  photographer, 
*'  despite  the  brilliant  sunshine  he  had  to  contend  against" 


Brilliant  sunshine  is  just  what  every  photographer 
would  like  to  contend  against  when  he  ti^es  pictures  of  a 
tricycle  camp. 

In  the  effort  to  got  out  of  the  common-place,  some  very 
curious  things  were  perpetrated  in  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy. A  man  with  a  bare  neck  and  chest,  and  a  table- 
cover  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  immediately  became  a 
<<  study,**  though  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  the  '<  study  " 
came  in.  A  lady  with  a  lace  shawl  on  her  head  was  con- 
sidered more  picturesque  than  if  she  had  the  same  shawl 
arranged  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  All  kinds  of  drapery 
were  pressed  into  service,  and  gentlemen  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  beards,  and  ladies  who  were  equally 
unlucky  in  having  pretty  faces,  were  tortured  into  every 
conceivable  attitude  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the 
photographer  after  ^'fanoy  pictures."  The  photo- 
grapher is  more  sensible  now-a-days,  and  is  contented  if 
he  can  represent  people  trathfolly  as  they  are. 


The  sale  of  terra-ootta  plaques  ornamented  with  a  photo- 
graphic view  from  nature  is  assuming  such  large  proportions 
that  one  firm  has  more  than  four  hundred  varieties  of  them 
on  sale.  The  making  of  tliQ  plaques  has  given  quite  a  fillip 
to  the  trade  of  the  tena-oottia  ware  manufacturing  companies 
at  Waioonb,  near  Torquay. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGBAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 

bt  i.  h.  jennings. 

Introduction. 

FHOTO-MiCRoaRAFHT  is  the  art  of  making,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  photographic  enlargements  of  microscopic 
objects.  Properly  employed  it  forms  a  viduable  tool  in 
the  apparatus  of  the  scientific  worker,  for,  by  its  aid,  he 
can  record  faithfully  the  results  of  difficult  and  delicate 
observations,  or  delineate  the  forms  of  minute  bodies  con- 
cerning whose  true  structure  different  observers  may  vary 
in  opinion.  ^  A  photo-micrograph  allows  no  room  for  play 
of  the  imagination :  it  simply  shows  how  a  given  object 
appeared  at  the  time  the  observation  was  made.  Seriously 
carried  out,  and  more  especially  when  using  high  powers, 
photo-micrography  is  hard  and  trying  work.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus,  the  placing  and  illumination  of  the 
object,  are  tedious  and  difficult.  Beginners  in  this  fasci- 
nating and  important  art  are  warned  that  they  most  be 
prepared  to  encounter  not  only  all  the  difficulties  and 
troubles  incident  to  ordinary  photography,  but  also  others 
of  a  different  nature  peculiar  to  photo-micrography. 
.To  become  a  akiUiu  photo-miorographcr  it  is  first  neces- 


sary to  be  a  skilful  microscopist;  for  if  the  operator  does 
not  know  how  to  display  an  object  to  the  best  advantage, 
his  photographs  will  be  useless.  Yet  the  microscopist 
who  comes  fresh  to  photographic  operations  will  find  him- 
self in  a  sea  of  troubles,  spoil  a  number  of  plates,  pro- 
duce failure  after  failure,  and,  perhaps,  throw  up  photo* 
micrography  in  disgust.  The  writer  would  advise  all  who 
contemplate  a  beginning  to  first  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  landscape  photography,  and  all  ordinary 
photographic  manipulation  :  this  need  involve  little  extra 
expense,  and  the  profit  and  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  this 
course  will  amply  repay  any  little  additional  outlay.  One 
of  the  most  skilf  al  photo-micrographers  that  the  writer 
ever  knew  was  a  gentleman  who  employed  the  microscope 
regularly  as  an  instrument  of  research,  but  who  used  the 
camera  only  on  his  holiday  trips.  Being  engaged  in 
writing  a  paper  which  required  illustration,  it  occivred  to 
him  to  try  photo-micrography,  as  the  objects  which  he 
wished  to  depict  were  beyond  the  skQl  of  tiie  engraver. 
He  did  so,  and  succeeded  at  once. 

Beginners  in  photo-micrography  should  bear  in  mind  :— 
1st.  That  they  should  themselves  develop  every  plate  they 
expose ;  2Qd.  That  the  best  results  need  not  be  expected 
unless  they  are  also  able  to  make  their  own  s'lver  prints: 
A.  professional  photographer  may  be  Al  at  landscape  and 
portrait  work,  but  this  does  not  show  that  he  is  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  negativea  of  microscopic  objects.  To  bring 
out  the  details  of  a  photo-micrographic  negative  of  aprint 
properly,  requires  that  the  operator  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  object ;  and  this  cannot  foe 
done  except  by  a  microscopist 

All  objects  are  not  suited  for  photo-micrography.  Very 
opaque  ones  are  not  the  worst,  but  those  which  have  any 
strong  tint  of  red,  brown,  or  yellow.  On  this  account 
many  beautiful  insect  preparations  cannot  be  photographed 
successfully  ;  and  we  would,'  therefore,  advise  the  beginner 
io  study  the  preparation  of  microscopic  objects,  so  as  to 
be  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  prepare  and  mount  his  own 
objects.  As  an  example,  a  fly's  tongue  forms  a  pretty 
microscopic  object,  and  most  of  the  slides  met  with  are 
tolerably  good ;  yet  a  photograph  taken  from  these  ordin- 
ary slides  usually  is  a  complete  failure.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  uoequal  transparency  of  the  object  makes  some  parts 
over-exposed,  while,  in  the  darker  parts,  the  detail  has  not 
impressed  the  film.  Here,  the  best  way  is  to  make,  or 
have  made,  a  special  preparation. 

Lesson  I.«— Micboscopical  Apparatus. 

Ant  good  microscope  stand  may  be  employed  for  photo- 
micrography. It  must  be  really  good :  an  inferior  mstni- 
ment  is  useless.  It  must  be  firmly,'  and  solidlv  buUt,  and 
the  fine  and  coarse  adjustments  should  be  of  the  best  con- 
struction. One  of  the  cheap  microscopes,  with  a  fine 
adjustment  that  gradually  moves  the  object  from  the  field 
of  view  on  being  turned,  will  be  found  a  source  of  con- 
tinual annoyance,  and  should  be  avoided,  if  the  student 
have,  by  ignorance  or  ill-advice,  one  of  these  things,  let 
him  part  with  it  at  any  price,  and  procure  one  of  the  low- 
priced,  but  firmly  built,  well-adjusted  stands  made  by 
Beck«  Collins,  Ross,  or  Swift.  These  will  be  found  to  give 
ample  satisfaction. 

The  stand  figured  on  p.  539,  madel^  Mr.  Collins,  of  Port- 
land  Street,  is  well  suited  tophoto-micrographic  work.  It 
is  well  made,  takes  the  full-sized  eye-pieces,  is  furnished 
with  a  good  one-inch  and  quarter-inch,  and  costs,  with 
case,  only  £5  lOs.  A  beginner  could  not  have  a  better 
instrument  The  writer  uses  a  stand  by  Swift,  whioh 
has  a  coarse  adjustment  so  good,  that  a  rVth  or  Mh 
inch  may  be  focussed  with  ease  and  precision  with  it 
alone.  The  shape  of  the  microscope  is  immaterial ;  both 
Hoes  and  Jackson  models  will  give  ffood  results  if  well 
made.  A  graduated  draw-tube  should  be  obtained,  whidi 
had  best  be  velvet-lined,  to  prevent  flare.  The  usual  dead 
Uack|  after  a  whilci  wears  out  of  (he  draw-tabe,  and 
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renden  the  microMsope  nseleu  for  photograph]' ;  thus  • 
mora  durable  material,  aaoh  as  cloth  or  velvet,  ihonld  be 
nMd  to  prevent  reQeotion  from  the  sides  of  the  tabs. 

Several  of  the  continental  modeli,  lueh  ns  Uattnaclc'a, 
would  be  aeefnl  for  photo -micrography,  from  their  compact 
Bhape  and  aolidity ;  bnt  their  narrow  bodj-tube,  wbich 


limiU  the  field  of  view  most  serionBly,  and  oramped  atagr 
render  it  adviuble  to  nge  onlj  Ea^ll^  instramenta  of  the 
UtMt  pattern.  Ifcoetbeno  ooDaideration,  then  there  is 
nothinK  to  eaoal  one  of  the  large,  firat-clasa  microEcopea 
of  the  beet  Engliah  makers,  fitted  with  every  poaaible  ooq< 
TeaieocB  in  stage  and  anb'Btsge.  It  is  true,  an  esoert 
DtaDipnlator  wUTobt^a  excellent  reaaltawith  the  rim^eat 
arrangements ;  bnt  it  is  no  leas  true  that  it  is  the  expert 
alone  who  oan  really  appreciate  and  torn  to  good  aooonnt 
the  delicate  mechanical  oontrivances  which  the  skill  of  the 
optician  has  devised  for  bia  aid.  Thus,  a  meobanical 
■taga  is  not  absolutely  aeoessary,  bat  it  is  a  great  help 
when  working  with  high  powers ;  and  with  the  ver;  high- 
eat  powers,  it  is  hsrd  to  see  bow  it  caa  be  dispess&d  with. 
The  same  may  be  said  ot  the  sub-stage ;  but  as  this  is  in 
some  reapecta  more  geuerally  useful  tbau  the  mechanical 
stage,  it  should  be  applied  to  all  microscopes  with  which 
an  achromatic  condenser  or  paraboloid  is  to  be  used.  The 
objections  to  the  tube -fitting  uanally  supplied  with 
atudeut's  microscopes  are,  the  difficolty  of  properly  adjust- 
iog  the  sab-stage  apparatus,  and  the  very  thick  upper 
Bfa^e  that  they  ueoeMitate.  For  photographic  work,  the 
upper  atage  aliould  be  aa  thin  as  poasibla,  certainly  not  more 
thou  ^-Inoh  tiiick,  for  frequeoUy  very  obUqae  light  must 
be  employed,  and  this  canoot  be  done  with  a  thick  stage, 
which  enta  off  the  rays.  Using  a  thin  stage  and  bull's-eye 
leaa,  it  is  aatonishing  how  easily  a  difficult  diatom  may  be 
reaolred,  which,  with  a  thiok  stage,  would  require  the  use 
d  au  expensive  condenaer.  Most  of  the  English  makers 
now  fit  their  mLcroscopec  with  thin  concentric  stages,  even 
when  rack  and- pinion  movement  is  omitted. 

Aa  to  lenses,  ue  student  is  advised  strongly  to  buy  the 
TQry  beat,  if  possible.  Let  bim  shun  cheap  Freooh  lenses, 
more  especially  the  aeparating  lenses,  atyled  "  French 
bnttoDB,^  which  ace  frequently  supplied  with  £6  or  £6 
miecoaeopei^  and  which  are  only  uaelesa  rubbish.  The 
ttudaaalenteaahonldbepurchasedseparatelj:  thelattef 
toBuittbaie^ninmeBtioitbephoto-miarographer.  Uthe 


vei  J  best  lenses  ara  too  expendve,  then  purchase  some  of 
the  cheap  low-angle  lenses,  now  sold  by  moat  good 
makers,  for  tkeae,  being  well  corrected  up  to  the  angle 
ascribed  to  them,  are  capable  of  performing  a  vast  amount 
of  real  work.  Tbe  beginner  will  probably  find  them  much 
easier  to  handle  than  lenses  of  wider  spertura,  owing  to 
their  greater  peoetrstion  and  working  distance ;  but  .the 
more  experienced  worker  will  require,  especially  for  photo- 
graphing very  minute  objects,  lenses  of  the  widest  posaible 
angle.  Lenses  of  wide-angle  admit  more  light,  and  have 
far  greater  resolving  power  than  lenses  of  low-angle ;  bnt 
they  have  leas  working  distance,  and  leas  penetralJOD. 
Tbe  fact  that  they  almost  touch  the  object,  in  many  oaae% 
when  in  focQS,  forms  no  objection  to  their  use  for  photo- 
graphy, but  it  is  annoying  to  have  a  lena,  say  s  |-incn,  that 
will  only  ahov  the  auifaces  of  objects.  Thia  objection, 
howeret,  oan  be  easily  disposed  of,  by  ostog  a  contracliDg 
diaphragm,  such  as  the  "  Davis  Aperture  Shutter,"  made 
and  sold  by  Mr.  Collins,  whenever  penetration  is  desired. 
The  use  i»  this  shutter  renders  a  lens  of  widest  angle 
eqnal  to  any  low-angle  lens,  aa  f ar  as  penetration  is  oon- 
cemed  ;  while  even  with  the  shatter,  the  wide-angle  leu 
will  give  Boperior  definition  and  admit  more  light  than  a 
low-angle  teoa  of  the  same  focus. 

The  choice  of  lenses  will  depend,  in  a  great  meaaure,  on 
the  photographic  work  to  be  performed.  If  the  beginner 
proposes  to  limit  himselTto  the  photography  of  compara- 
tively easy  objects,  lenses  of  S-inch,  1-inch,  }-inch,  ^-locb, 
will  suffice.  A  j-incb  of  wide-angle  will  ba  found  capable 
of  resolving  the  majority  of  teat-objects  aatiafactorily.    A 


TakBii  with  II  Bon'  tinch. 

5-iach  or  4-inch  will  be  found  very  uarinl  t(x  photO' 
gtapbmg  large  objects,  such  as  whole  insects,  wood  seotions, 
ana  anatomical  prepsrations ;  while  if  the  student  requires 
a  few  high  powers,  and  cannot  afford  the  eqiondre  ones 
ot  the  beat  English  makera,  be  will  find  tbe  moderate- 
priced  immersion  lenaea  of  Seibert  equal  to  sJI  the  work 
that  will  generally  bo  required  of  them,  Tlieee  lenses  are 
sold  by  Baker,  of  Holborn.  Immeruon  lenses  are  speusllf 
useful  in  photography,  aa  they  admit  a  vast  amount  of 
light,  and  are,  therefore,  very  rapid  in  action. 

Some  lenses  are  not  well  suited  to  photo- micrography, 
their  viaual  and  actinic  foci  not  being  coincident :  Uiat  la, 
wkea  an  object  ia  focusBed  aconratelf  on  the  wreen  of  th9 
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camera,  and  a  photograph  taken,  the  plotare  will  be  f oaad 
indiBtinet  aod  blarred,  owiog  to  the  fact  that  the  rays 
formiDg  the  ▼Uaal.image  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane  as 
those  forming  the  photographic  image.  Sach  lenses  may 
be  need  for  photography,  br  making  experiments,  and 
determining  the  amount  of  allowance  for  this  difference  to 
be  made  when  focassing ;  but  it  is  far  more  satisfaotoTY  to 
use  lenses  which  do  not  require  such  correction.  The 
writer  has  used  lenses  by  Ross,  Wale,  Swift,  and  Siebert, 
and  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  were  coincident  in  all  such 
as  he  has  used. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  previuls  as  to  whether  the 
eye-piece  should  or  should  not  be  used  in  photo-micro- 
grapny.  Some  assert  that  ^he  eye-piece  spoils  good 
definition.  This  is  possible  with  a  bad  eye-piece ;  but  the 
writer  has  for  years  used  the  eye- piece  when  photographing 
with  low  powers,  and  has  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
photographs  absolutely  sharp  and  well-defined  to  the  very 


i 


question  __  .  .   -,    -     ^ 

}-inch— the  eye-piece  may  be  employed,  as  the  loss  of 
ight  attending  its  use  is  very  slight ;  but  with  higher 
powers  the  loss  becomes  a  serious  matter,  so  it  is  then 
necessary  to  discard  the  eye-piece,  or  focussing  will  be 
yery  difficulty  and  the  exposure  of  the  plate  inconTeniently 

long. 

iGi  achromatic  condenser  is  a  very  useful  piece  of 
apparatus,  but  may  be  dispensed  with  for  general  work ; 
howeyer,  a  good  one  will  save  much  labour  and  ^*  dodging  *' 
when  using  high  powers  with  diffcult  objects.  A  bull's- 
eye  lens  accompanies  most  microscopes,  and  is  really  in- 
valuable when  the  photo-micrographer  has  learnt  how  to 
use  it.  For  a  very  oblique  light  a  hemispherical  lens  is 
as  good  as  anything.  It  Is  attached  to  the  under-side  of 
the  slide  with  glycerine,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
bulFs-eye,  the  best  position  being  found  for  the  lens  by 
experiment  As  it  wUl  not  keep  in  place  unless  the  micro- 
scope be  kept  vertical,  a  slip  of  cardboard  shonld  be 
fastened  to  tne  slide  below  the  hemispherical  lens,  or  a 
little  gum  may  be  added  to  the  glycerine.  Unless  the 
gum  be  perfectly  white,  it  had  best  be  avoided,  as  a  yellow 
tint  womd  ruin  definition. 

The  paraboloid  and  spot-lens  are  sometimes  used  in 
photo-micrography,  but  even  with  the  most  rapid  dry 
plates,  dark-ground  illumination  is  difficult,  and  seldom 
successful.  As  it,  however,  shows  many  objects  to  better 
advantage  than  any  other  mode  of  lighting,  the  student  is 
recommended  to  see  what  results  he  can  ga^n  by  its  use. 
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graphic pUtes  or  paper  with  geUtine  emulsion.'*— Dated  6th 
Jane,  1884. 

My  inyention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of,  and  appsratns 
for,  rapidly  applying  an  even  layer  or  coating  of  gdatine  emnlsiim 
to  sheets  of  gfus,  metal,  paper,  or  other  soriices,  for  photognphic 
purposes.  In  canying  out  my  invention,  I  i^uke  use  of  a  tioukh 
or  vessel  eontainine  theemaUion,  and  also  of  a  metal  rdler  wont- 
ing in  bearings  and  made  to  revolve  in  the  trough  which  contsins 
the  emulsion  with  which  the  plates  are  to  be  coated. 

The  length  of  the  roller  and  trough  must  be  sUiriitly  greater 
than  the  width  of  the  largest  plate  to  be  coated,  and  I  fix  the  said 
roller  and  trough  above  and  across  a  travelling  band  or  table 
which  carries  a  continuous  train  of  plates  to  be  coated.  In  order 
to  carry  out  my  improved  method  of  applying  an  even  coating  of 
emulsion  to  the  soiface  of  the  pUUes,  I  make  a  scraper,  preferably 
of  sheet  metal  or  ebonite^  of  suitable  length  and  thickness,  and  I 
fix  this  scraper  parallel  to  t^e  roller  so  as  to  turn  on  pins  or 
centres  at,  or  near,  the  lower  edge,  and  by  means  of  a  lever,  weif  ht^ 
or  springs,  the  upper  edge  of  we  scraper  is  made  to  press  agamst 
the  roller  which  revolves  in  the  troush,  and  I  make  tne  scraper  of 
a  convenient  shape  and  width,  and  Sx  it  at  any  suitable  angle  so 
that  the  lower  edge  rests  upon,  or  nearly  in  contact  with,  the  sur- 
face of  the  plates  or  paper  to  be  coated. 

When  the  roller  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  emulsion  the  solntioa 
which  adheres  to  the  surfsce  of  the  roQa  is  taken  oil  by  the 
upper  edge  of  the  scraper  towards  which  the  roller  revolves :  the 
emulsion  then  flows  down  the  scraper  to  the  surface  of  the 
plates  which  ara  carried  by  the  travelling  band  bdow ;  by  this 
means  the  plates  are  coated  with  an  even  layer  of  emuLrion,  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  bemff  regulated  by  the  relative  speeds  of 
the  roller  and  the  travelling  band  which  carries  the  plates.  In 
order  to  coat  plates  of  various  siaes  I  make  the  above-deseiibed 
scraper  removable,  and,  when  required.  I  replace  it  by  aootfaer 
similar  scraper  of  the  length  required  to  correspond  wHh  the  width 
of  the  plates  to  be  coated.  In  order  to  admit  of  ooatinf  plates  of 
different  degrees  of  thickness,  I  make  the  centres  or  puis  at  the  ^ 
lower  edge  of  the  scraper  to  work  in  bearings  fixed  to  a  movable 
frame  or  pair  of  side  rods  pivoted  or  hinged  2t  one  end,  and  cany- 
ing at  the  other  end  a  roller  or  guide  which  rests  upon  the  surfiee 
of  the  plates  as  they  pass  benem  the  scraper ;  b^  this  means  the 
frame  or  rods  oanrymg  the  scraper  rises  ana  falls  in  pn^rtion  to 
the  thickness  of  the  plate^  which  are  thus  allowed  to  pass  under 
the  scraper  without  obstruction ;  sometimes  I  attach  tiie  scruer  to 
the  side  of  the  trough,  and  support  the  trough  itself  with  the 
scraper  attached  by  means  of  pivots  or  bearings  upon  the  movable 
frame,  or  side  reds  before  described.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
cooling  or  setting  of  the  emulsion  after  it  has  been  spread  upon 
the  sunaoe  of  the  plates,  1  cause  the  travelling  band  canyinff  the 
plates  to  pass  over  a  table  or  slabartifldally  cooled  by  bemg  kept 
partially  munersed  in  iee- water  or  other  cooling  substance  eon* 
tained  in  a  metal  tray  withm  which  the  slab  rests^  and  I  cover  the 
table  or  slab  with  a  metal  tank  containing  ice  or  other  coding 
substance ;  the  tank  is  supported  so  that  the  under  side  is  only  a 
short  distance  above  the  slab,  thus  f ormmg  of  the  space  between 
the  slab  and  the  under  side  of  the  tanjk  or  cover  a  cooling  cham- 
ber or  tunnel,  through  which  the  plates  pass.  The  cover  or  tank 
also  serves  to  protect  the  plates  from  light  and  dust  after  they 
have  been  coated  with  emuLnon ;  by  the  above-des<mbed  means  the 
the  emulsion  is  rapidly  set,  and  the  plates  are  very  auicUy  ready 
to  be  removed  from  the  travelling  i)and  and  plaoea  in  racks  to 
diy. 

In  practice  I  prefer  to  make  the  travelling  band  in  two  separate 
portions  of  unequal  len^;  that  is,  I  make  two  endless  beads  to 
travel  in  the  same  direction.  One  ol  these  bands,  whichi  call  the 
coating  band,  is  used  only  to  carry  the  plates  under  the  trough 
and  scraper  j  the  plates  then  pass  on  to  the  other  band,  which  I 
call  the  setting  baud,  and  which  carries  the  plates  over  the  cold 
sUb  and  through  the  cooling  chamber  before  described.  Each  of 
the  above-mentioned  bands  works  over  apair  of  roUers  or  drums 
fitted  at  one  end  with  a  driving-pulley,  by  means  of  which  the 
band  is  made  to  travel  in  the  required  direction,  the  setting  or 
cooling  band  being  made  to  travel  at  a  slightiy  greater  speed  than 
the  coating  band,  in  order  to  cause  the  plates  to  separate  from 
each  other  as  they  pass  into  the  cooling  chamber. 

For  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  back  or  under  surface  of  the 
plates,  and  removing  any  emulsion  which  may  have  been  spiDcd 
on  to  the  ooathig  band,  i  make  another  endlns  hand  of  rubber 
cloUi  psssmg  over  a  paur  of  roUen  of  suitable  diameter,  and  I  fix 
one  of  these  rollers  so  that  the  deanias  bead  just  touches  this 
coating  band  and  the  under  side  of  uw  plates  after  thsj  ara 
9oated|  aodlsmogethe  other  roQeri  which  is  driTca  hy  apuQsiyi 
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£0  that  it  revoWes  in  and  carries  the  endleM  band  throagh  a 
trough  of  warm  water ;  by  thia  meaoa  the  back  or  under  aiuf  ace 
of  w  platea  ia  cleaned,  and  the  travelling  bands  which  cany  the 
plates  are  kept  dean  and  free  from  emulnon« 

For  coating  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion  for  photographic  pur- 
poaea  I  use  my  improTcd  machinery  and  apparatus  substantially 
as  above  described,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  exeeption 
that  I  dispense  with  the  cleaning  band  and  one  of  the  rollers, 
and  I  use  the  other  roller  and  the  trough  for  the  purpose  of  wet* 
ting  or  damping  the  paper  previous  to  its  being  ooatw),  and  I  use 
another  roller  or  iuiueegee  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  excess 
of  moisture  and  causing  the  paper  to  adhere  to  the  coating  band 
before  beiog  passed  under  the  trough  and  scraper ;  the  paper 
when  coated  passes  through  the  cooling  chamber,  after  which  it 
fa  cut  into  convenient  lengths  and  hung  up  to  dry.  In  this 
manner  a  continuous  lengUi  of  paper  can  be  unlfonnly  coated 
with  a  layer  of  gelatine  emulsion  of  any  desired  thickness.  In 
using  my  improved  machinery  for  coating  plates  or  paper  I 
actuate  the  rollers  and  binds  hj  means  of  pulleys  of  smtable 
diimeters  to  give  the  speed  required,  and  driven  by  a  gas  engine 
or  other  suitable  motor. 


The  endless  bands  mav  be  made  of  india-rubber  cloth  or  other 
auitable  flexible  material ;  but  I  prefer  to  make  the  band  whidi 
passes  through  the  cooling  chamber  of  woven  wire  or  tbin  metal 
plate,  in  order  to  cool  or  set  the  emulsion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Sometimes  instead  of  ice,  as  above  described,  iuse  a  current  of 
cold  air  or  vapour  for  the  purpose  of  setttog  the  emulsion  on 
the  plates  or  paper  in  the  cooling  chamber ;  in  any  case,  this 
chamber  or  tunnel  must  be  of  sufficient  leng^  to  allow  of  the 
film  of  emu\Bion  being  perfectly  set  or  stiffened  before  the  re* 
moval  of  the  plates  or  paper  from  the  band  ;  the  length  required 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  speed  at  which  the  machinery  is  driven. 
With  a  moderate  speed  1  find  fifteen  feet  a  convenient  length 
for  the  refrigeratiog  chamber  or  tunuel.  By  means  of  my  im- 
proved madiineiy  and  appliances  as- above  described,  photo- 
graphic plates  or  paper  may  be  prepared  or  coated  with  gelatioe 
or  other  seositive  emulsion  with  greater  rapidity,  eertainty,  and 
uniformity  than  has  hitherto  been  practicable  by  any  other 
method. 

The  accompanying  drawing  show  the  various  parts  of  my 
improved  machinery  as  described  in  the  above  specification.  I 
do  not,  however,  confine  myself  to  tiie  precise  details  of  con- 


A  is  the  troath  oontalnlDg  the  enaltloa ;  B  Is  the  roller;  C  Is  (he  moveable  and  adjastable  semper;  D  Is  the  pivoted  frame  whioh 
eairlee  the  scraper  and  sometimes  the  troQffh ;  ■  Is  the  griadlng  roller ;  P  P  is  the  travelliDg  hand  for  ooaUof ;  O  6  O  are  rollers  earrr- 
inff  the  travelling  bands;  HII  are  similar  rollers  to  carrf  the  endless  sand  for  cleaning  the  plates ;  J  Is  the  elsantog  bond;  K  ts  the 
tioogh  oontaiaiag  water  for  cleaning  or  washing  the  band ;  L  L  Is  the  traTellIng  band  earrylDg  the  plates  throagh  the  cooling  chamber ; 
M  i9  the  cooling  chamber  or  tnancl  dosed  at  the  tides  aod  open  at  each  end ;  N  Is  the  cold  slab  orer  which  the  traveUlog  band  passes ; 
O  Is  the  metaliray  In  which  the  slab  rests;  PP  are  the  plates,  before  aod  after  being  coated ;  R  is  the  metal  laok  or  o^Ter  over  the 
cooling  chamb.r ;  8  is  the  spring  which  presses  the  scraper  against  the  roller ;  X  is  a  reservoir  of  emnkion  for  replenishing  the  trough. 


Hmetion  as  shown  or  described,  as  the  same  may  be  some- 
what modified .  without  departing  from  the  principle  of  ray 
invention. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
fonncd,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that.  I  do  not  claim  any 
novelty  in  the  use  of  a  roller  revolving  in  a  trough  of  emulsioB 
as  heretofore  used  for  applying  a  coating  of  emulsion  to  photo- 
gn^^hic  plates  and  for  other  purposes,  nor  do  I  daim  the  use  of 
aa  endless  band  for  carrying  the  plsAea  as  described  in  Swan's 
Specification,  A  J>  1879,  No.  4607  ;  but  I  daim  as  my  inven- 
tion^ 

Firstly.  Hm  movable  and  adjustable  scraper  or  scrapers  of  anv 
■aitabk  shape  or  siae,  in  combmation,  with  the  roller  and  trou^ 
lor  the  purpose  of  applying  the  coating  of  celatine  or  other 
emulsion  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  plates  as  described. 

Secondly.  The  cooUng  chamber  or  artificially  cooled  table  or 
dab^  in  combination  with  the  endless  band  carrying  the  plates, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  setting  or  cooling  of  the  gelatine  emul- 
sion  after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plates  orpaper 
by  means  of  the  roller  Mid  scraper  or  by  any  other  method. 

Tliurdly.  I  daim  the  endless  band  as  above  described  for 
deaning  the  back  or  under  surface  of  the  plates  after  they  have 
been  coated.  I  also  daim  the  arrangement  of  the  pivoted  frame 
or  rods  which  canj  or  support  the  scraper,  and  sometimes  the 
trourii  together  with  the  roller  or  guide  m  order  to  allow  of  the 
use  df  plates  of  tarioua  degrees  of  thickness. 


THE  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

Dear  Sir,— Having  lately  been  compelled  to  abandoii 
the  use  of  pyro  &nd  ammonia  for  oonsiderations  of  health, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  developer  I  shonld  adopt  in 
its  place.  Ferrous  oxalate  I  had  tried,  and  discarded; 
while  what  little  experience  I  had  of  soda  was  not  in  ita 
faToar.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  advised  to  try  a  potash 
derdoper  made  according  to  the  formula  given  in  the 
Photographic  News  for  August  1st,  page  485.  I  made  it 
up  exactly  as  there  given ;  but  as  the  dose  of  pyro  recom- 
mended for  developing  one  plate  seemed  excesuve,  I 
halved  it^  and  with  aatisf actory  results. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  on  four  of  Swan's 
pUt^  which  I  had  had  in  stock  for  abont  three  years. 
They  had  been  kept  in  a  tin  trank  in  the  kitchen,  and 
consequently  the  films  were  very  hard  and  dry,  and 
repellent  to  the  developer.  The  exposure  was  made  by 
means  of  a  Lancaster  instantaneons  shutter,  which,  as  a 
more  severe  testi  was  used  on  subjects  bcth  in  sh&de  and 
in  Bonshine. 

On  applying  the  developer,  each  plate,  after  a  few 
seconds,    began   to   reveal  the   image,    which   steadily 
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increased  in  intengitj,  being  at  the  same  time  fall  of  detail. 
In  five  miBntes  development  waa  complete.  The  nega- 
tived, after  fixing,  were  clear  and  brilliant,  withont  a  trace 
of  fog  or  stain,  although  no  nlam  was  used  after  develop- 
ment.   Their  printing  qualities  are  excellent. 

I  have  since  need  this  developer  with  other  makes  of 
plates,  some  of  which  I  had  in  stock,  and  some  given  me 
by  friends  for  trial,  and  all  have  turned  out  equally  well. 
It  is  true  that  the  plates  of  one  maker  frilled  moat  horribly 
after  coming  out  of  the  hypo,  unjess  dosed  with  chrome 
alum  after  development ;  but  whether  this  was  the  fault 
of  the  plates  or  of  the  developer,  I  don't  know. 

The  potash  developer  appears  to  me  to  present  the 
following  advantages  :-^lst.  Freedom  from  noxious  fumes ; 
2Qd.  Cleanliness — it  does  not  stain  the  fingers  or  the 
plates ;  3rd.  It  is  completely  under  control ;  4tb.  No  bro- 
mide or  other  restrainer  is  required ;  6th.  It  gives  clear, 
brilliant',  quick-printing  negatives ;  6th.  It  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia  developer, 
hence  far  more  suitable  for  instantaneous  work  and  for 
photo- micrography.  No  forcing  of  the  image  is  necessary ; 
and  the  details  in  the  shadows  of  an  instantaneous  picture 
come  out  with  due  strength. — I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  j£NMINGS. 


THE  KEEPING  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

SiB^ — Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite  tells  us  in  your  last  issue  that 
he  has  kept  gelatine  plates  for  three  and  a-half  years,  and 
adds  that  ne  believes  they  will  keep  indefinitely,  if  well- 
packed  and  kept  dry.    As  an  amateur,  I  always  use  plates 
of  mv  own  make,  and  put  by  for  experimental  purposes 
any  ntultv  ones  out  of  a  oatch.    A  few  weeks  ago  I  alighted 
upon  half-a-dozen  which  had  bsen  stowed  away  in  a  cup- 
board and  forgotten  all  about.    Now,  this  said  cupboard, 
in  the  basement  of  my  house,  is  the  dampest  place  I  have 
ever  seen  in  any  house,  and  totally  unfit  for  any  domestic 
use,  and  when  I  discovered  these  plates  wrapped  in  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  brown  paper,  and   then  loosely  in 
American  cloth,  I  intended  to  tnrow  them  away,  as  they 
had  been  lying  there  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half ;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  tried  an  elperiment,  when  lo,  behold  ! 
the  image  came  up  with  as  much  brilliancy  as  if  the  plate 
had  just  been  taken  out  of  a  packet  fresh  from  the  manu- 
facturer.   I  simply  record  this  fact  to  prove  that  dampness 
cannot  affect  the  gelatine  plate  so  laucbLiMjis  generally 
supposed. — I  am,  yours  truly,  W.  H.  Plaister. 


«• 


f  wmbings  of  ^mtim. 


LovDON  AHD  Pboviroiac  Photoorafhio  Assoounov. 

A  msmfo  of  this  Society  waa  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst., 
Mr.  C.  P.  Salmon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.^  B.  WsLUNGTOH  called  attention  to  a  recent  com- 
munication in  one  of  the  journals  respecting  ^e  restraimng 
power  of  gallic  acid  when  employed  in  oonjonotion  with  alkaline 
pyro  development.  Two  plates  were  shown,  one  of  which  had 
received  an  exposure  of  three  seconds,  and  the  other  forty 
seconds ;  the  former  was  developed  as  follows : — 

'>yro«        ...        ...        ...        ...        ««a    8  graina 

Potassium  bromide        8     „ 

Liquor  ammonia...        ...        •••        •••    8  Tnininfi^ 

Water      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    2  ounces 

The  latter  waa  similarly  treated,  but  two  grains  of  gallic  acid 
were  added  to  restrain  the  developer.  There  appeared  to  be 
vety  little  difference  in  the  resulting  negatives,  showing  the 
rastrammg  power  of  gallic  acid  to  be  very  great. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  alao  showed  two  prints  from  negatives  which 
had  been  much  over-exposed;  finding  the  first  plate  over- 
done with  the  normal  developer,  he  added  a  few  drops  of  a 
8izty«<grain  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which  entirely 
eorrected  the  excessive  exposure  in  the  second  plate;  both 
plates  were  exposed  the  same  length  of  time,  the  stop  being  .Z, 
nniveiBal  ^tem. 


Mr.  W.  Cole  suggested  glyoerine  as  a  solvent  for  gallic  acid, 
which  would  likewise  preserve  it  from  decomposition.  His 
opinion  was  favourable  to  the  use  of  soluble  lm>mide,  which 
had  precisely  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  gallic  acid  was  a  far  more  powerful  re- 
strainer  than  a  soluble  bromide. 

Mr.  W.  M.  ASHMAK  enquired  whether  any  abnormal  difficultieB 
had  been  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  gelatine  plates  duriz^ 
the  recent  high  temperature  ? 

The  Chairman  had  found  the  rapidity  was  much  increased. 

Mr.  Ashman  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the  films  dissolved  In 
the  developing  solution,  necessitating  the  employment  of  ice  in 
Uie  development  of  several  others ;  he  slso  said  he  hadmeiiritfa 
a  difficulty  in  varnishing,  part  of  the  film  dissolving,  and  having 
an  effect  similar  to  negatives  which  have  been  heated  to  accelerate 
drying. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  the  plates  first  spoken  of  contained  no 
chrome-alum  in  their  composition,  and  in  the  second  case  the 
varnish  contained  more  water  than  it  should  do. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bbbknham  said  probably  the  heat  experienced 
during  the  last  few  days  would  cause  alcohol  to  escape  from  the 
varnish,  thus  leaving  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  without  pre- 
cipitating the  gum. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
visitor,  Mr.  Derham,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  after  extend- 
ing him  a  hearty  welcome,  invited  him  to  say  a  few  words  on 
American  photography. 

Mr.  Derham  said  he  was  pleased  to  be  present ;  he  read  the 
reports  of  these  meetings  with  great  interest,  and  thought  if  the 
EngUsh  were  slow,  they  understood  the  way  to  make  qui<^ 
plates.  He  then  passed  round  some  examples  of  the  style  of 
work  made  in  Boston  on  gelatine  plates.  He  thought  the  best 
results  were  obtained  on  alow  plates,  and  preferred  the  method 
of  precipitating  a  given  quantity  of  silver  and  bromide,  gaining 
sensitiveness  ^terwards  by  boiling,  and  adding  a  ranall  quantity 
of  ammonia  and  free  bromide  to  the  finished  emulsion  ;  thii 
latter  had  to  be  determiued  by  experiment^  for  if  more  than  % 
given  quantity  either  of  ammonia  or  bromide  be  added,  it  had 
the  effect  of  slowing  the  emulsion.  The  developer  he  preferred 
was  as  follows  :— 

No.  1. 
«v acer    ••.        «.•        ... 

*Lactic  acid      

Bromide  of  potassium ... 
Fyrogallol         

No.  2. 

vYater    ••■        ...        •.• 

Sodium  sulphite 
Dissolve,  and  add — 
l^mide  of  potassium 

Liq.  ammonia  '880 

Use  one  part  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  or 
the  proportion  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  subject  Lactio  acid 
appears  to  act  as  an  accelerator. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbknhau  said  he  was  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  prints,  and  wished  to  learn  the  details  ol  their 
production^ 

Mr.  Dkbham  stated  that  the  paper  was  floated,  aooording  to 
temperature,  from  half  to  three  minutes  on  a  60  to  60-grain 
bath,  fumed,  well  washed,  and  placed  in  salt  and  water  before 
toning  in  the  borax  and  gold  bath.  The  vignetting  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  block  of  wood  an  inch  and  a-han  in 
thickness,  and  bevelled  inwards  from  the  centre. 

lir.  Dkbnnham  suggested  the  idea  of  having  a  series  of  trans- 
parencies made  from  a  negative  to  be  selected,  and  the  results 
to  be  shown  in  the  lantern  at  one  of  the  winter  meettngs ;  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  choose  a  portrait^  landscape^  and  seaaeape 
subject^  and  prevail  on  any  member  who  was  au  fait  at  a  par- 
ticular process  to  produce  a  positive  by  his  proosfs,  then  psM 
the  negative  to  another  member.  They  would  thus  have  a 
means  of  comparing  the  values  of  the  different  prooeasea  for  en- 
larging or  lantern  work. 


5  ounces 
2}  drachma 
60  grains 
240 


i» 


••• 


*•• 


••• 


4  ounces 
360  grains 

180  grains 
6  draehma 


Amatbub  Photoobapbic  Assooiatiov  of  Vicvobia. 
Ai.THOnaH  New  Zealand  has  been  credited  with  having  beaten 
Australia  in  the  formation  of  an  Amateur  Sodety,  it  appears  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  above  AssooiatioB  was  formed  on  the 


•  An  impure  oommerdal  article,  manufactured,  probably,  to  sopply  tbe 

I»laoe  of  acetio  sold.      It  ii  used  in  Boston  in  the  oempoeition  <tf  li 
open  and  oilier  photegraplilo  preparalloni. 
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18th  of  Jane,  1888,  and  is  oonaequently  a  few  montlui  older  than 
the  New  Zealand  Society. 

The  Victorian  Association  has  been  doing  useful  work  during 
the  thirteen  months  of  its  existence,  practi<^  demonstrations  of 
the  methods  of  working  ihe  principal  photographic  processes 
having  been  given  from  time  to  time,  including  the  manufacture 
of  g^tine  emulsion  acd  plates,  development  of  gelatine  plates, 
enlarging  on  argentic  bromide  paper,  enamelling,  &a,  and  exhi- 
bitions of  transparencies  in  the  lantern,  together  with  papers  on 
various  subjects. 

The  first  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  an  Exhibition,  which 
was  held  on  S3rd  June  last.  This  is  worthy  of  note,  having  been 
the  first  purely  photographic  exhibition  ever  held  in  Australia  ; 
and  it  is  somethmg  to  the  credit  of  an  amateur  society  that  it 
was  a  success  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word. 

The  commodious  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assodatiou,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
photograpMo  work  of  all  kinds,  tables  round  the  rooms  being 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  apparatus,  of  which  there 
was  a  magnificent  collection.  The  rooms  were  crowded  with 
visitors,  there  having  been  many  more  than  the  promoters  of 
the  Exhibition  had  expected. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  from  the  President, 
Dr.  Browning,  followed  by  an  interesting  paper  on  the  *'  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Photography,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Ludovico 
Hart,  who  is  well-known  in  European  photographic  circles  (this 
gentleman  was  formerly  manager  of  the  photo-mechanical 
printing  department  of  the  (Government  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Lecturer  on  Photography  at  the  Technical  College,  Sydney), 
and  the  proceedings  wound  up  with  an  exhibition  of  trans - 
paxendes. 

The  great  majority  of  the  exhibits  were  from  members  of  the 
AsBodation,  but  there  were  several  from  a  few  of  the  leading 
professional  photographers  of  the  dty.  A  great  deal  of  the 
apparatus  shown  was  also  the  work  ana  invention  of  members, 
and  the  whole  of  the  transparendes  were  amateur  work. 
*  The  Association  meet  at  the  Royal  Sodety's  Hall  monthly, 
the  last  monthly  meeting  having  been  hdd  on  Monday,  7th  July, 
on  which  oocadon  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  gelatino- 
bromide  and  gelatino-chloride  plates  was  practically  demon- 
strated by  one  of  the  members  (Mr.  Musgrove)  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  making  his  own  plates.  He  went  through  the 
whole  of  the  processes,  from  the  cleaning  of  the  glass  to  the 
forming,  washing,  &c.,  of  the  emulsion,  finishing  with  the  coat- 
ing and  packing  of  plates,  the  whole  details  l^ing  plainly  put 
before  members,  many  of  whom;  who  had  not  tried  the  making  of 
their  own  plates,  determined  to  make  a  trial  after  his  explana- 
tion. 

After  a  few  questions  had  been  asked,  the  meeting  dosed 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Musgrove. 


St.  KkLBN'S  AB80CIATI0N  OF  SOIKNCB,  LiTBRATUBB,  AND  AbT. 

Thotographie  Section, 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  Section  was  hdd  at  the  Association 
Booms  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  ult.,  Mr.  fliUTHSB  in  the  chair;. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  haying  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  Hon.  Sbo.  read  the  annual  rep<H^  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Photographic  Section  entered  upon  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  this  .month.  Eight  new  members  had  been 
added  to  the  Ibt  since  its  formation,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
four  had  rescued. 

Up  to  the  present,  Mr.  Heather  had  been  relied  upon  for 
demonstrations,  of  which  the  following  had  been  brought  before 
the  members  :—'*  Enlarging  on  Hutinet's  Gelatino-Bromide 
Paper  "  (twice) ;  "  Preparation  of  Qelatino-bromide  Emuldon  " ; 
"  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slides  "  ;  "  Reduction  of  Negatives." 
One  evening  was  devoted  to  photography  by  artificial  lights  and 
was  fairly  successful 

The  Section  took  part  in  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the 
Conversasione  on  January  24th,  a  large  ooUection  of  photo- 
graphs were  shown,  and  Messrs.  Heather,  Morton,  Taylor,  and 
J.  Houghton  were  busily  engaged  photographing  tbevidtors 
by  the  ooUodion  method  on  ferrotype  plates. 

A  well-attended  out-door  meeting  had  been  held  at  Knowsley, 
and  a  number  of  interesting  exhibits  of  apparatus,  lantern  Elides, 
prints,  fto.,  had  from  time  to  time  been  made. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer's  statement  was  then  laid  before  the 
meeting,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Section  of 
£i  ISs.  lOd. 

ThefoUowiKg  offifien  were  elepted  i^ 


Chairmai^—JAr.  Heather.  Son,  Treasurer-^Ur.  Crooks* 

Son,  Secretaiy'^yir.  J.  F.  Houghton. 

Auditors-^JdeeacB,  Bewley  and  Loader. 

Commi^^^^— Messrs.  Brook  (ex -officer),  Morton ,  Sherlock, 
J.  Houghton,  Taylor,  and  Bewley. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  15  by  12  burnisher  be  purchased  for 
the  use  of  members. 

Mr.  Tatlob  said  a  few  days  ago  he  was  making  a  tranparenoy, 
and,  believing  the  emuldon  to  be  a  dow  one,  gave  a  prolonged 
exposure.  When  taken  out  of  the  frame  in  the  dark-room,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  a  positive  picture  on  the  plate  ;  he  fixed 
at  once  and  got  a  negative  from  a  negative. 

Mr.  Bbook  showed  a  number  of  very  fine  viev/s,  taken  near 
Leek,  North  Stafford. 

Mr.  Heatheb  also  showed  a  number  taken  at  Wenwick. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  olosed. 


f  alh  in  tj^e  Stebb, 


Photogbaphio  Sooiett  of  Gbbat  Britain. — The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  wUl  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  August  26th, 
at  the  Qallery,  5a,  Pall  Biall,  Eeit ;  the  chair  will  be  taken  at 

8  £•!&• 

Br  command,  Messrs*  Downey,  of  Ebury  Street,  Eaton  Square, 
attended  at  Osborne  on  Saturday  last,  and  took  photographs  of 
the  Queen  in  the  act  of  presenting  new  colours  to  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  same  artists  photo- 
graphed the  Prince  and  "rrinoess  of  Wales  and  their  family  on 
boara  the  Osborne, 

Balloon  Puotoobapht. — ^Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  furnishes  us 
with  tiie  following  interesting  particulars  of  an  "aeronaut's 
holiday  "  which  he  and  Mr.  Dale  celebrated  on  Wednesday  last, 
18th  mat. : — *^  At  noon  precisely  we  made  a  special  private 
ascent  from  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  in  our  new  acd  lovely 
little  balloon,  th^  Monarch,  Photography  of  course  played  an 
important  part  in  the  exploit,  and,  I  am  glad  to  report,  with 
most  successful  results.  At  length,  I  think  I  have  quite 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  my  achievement  of  1882.  We  made 
a  rapid  rise  so  as  to  avoid  some  trees,  and  shot  up  pretty  quickly 
to  an  elevation  of  5,200  feet.  Here,  finding  the  clouds  were 
dodng  in  rapidly  underneath,  and  obscuring  the  charming  pano- 
rama which  lay  bdow,  we  opened  the  valve  and  lowered  the 
balloon  somewhat.  For  a  few  minutes  we  were  completely  lost 
iu  the  clouds,  and  could  see  nothing  but  mist  all  around  us. 
We  then  came  down  veiy  low,  and  crossed  the  Thames  and  the 
Boyal  Albert  Docks  at  an  altitude  of  600  feet  only,  our  shadow 
bdng  distinctly  vidble  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  we  glided 
past.  Some  tune  after  this  we  were  somewhat  astonished,  after 
rising  sgain,  to  fall  in  with  a  stray  dandelion  or  thistle  fluff 
wM<£  was  sailing  along  1,400  feet  above  the  earth.  The  descent 
was  safely  effected  in  a  field  at  Doddinghurst^  some  four  miles 
from  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  was 
suocessf ul  in  securing  several  satisfactory  photographic  momen- 
toes  of  title  trip." 

DiaTH  OF  Mb.  Jabez  Huoasa — ^We  extract  the  following  from 
The  Isle  cf  Wight  Observer  .*~"  We  deeply  reg^  to  record  t^e 
death  of  Mr.  Jabes  Hu^es,  the  well-known  photograi^er  of 
Regina  House,  Union  Street.  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  time,  sufferingf  from  a  complication  of  diseases. 
He  left  Ryde  for  change  of  air  and  scene  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
soon  had  to  return  home  in  consequence  of  extreme  woAkness. 
We  understand  that  he  kept  his  bed  about  a  week,  finally  suc- 
cumbing on  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  successful  students  of  the  beautiful  art  of 
photography,  which  he  aided  to  improve  and  develop.  It  Is 
many  yean  since  he  suoceeded  to  Mr.  Laoey's  business  in  the 
Ansade,  and  rapidly  attained  a  leading  podtion  in  the  photo- 
graphic world,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
constantly  employed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  has  exer- 
cised his  skill  m  pourtrayin^,  not  merely  Her  Majesty,  but  every 
member  of  the  Boyal  Famuy.  He  has  also  taken  the  photo- 
graphs of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  The  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  a  notorious  dislike  to  fadng  the  camera,  but,  at 
the  Queen's  command,  when  his  lor48hip  returned  with  '  peace 
with  honour '  from  Berlin,  he  was  taken  at  Osbonie  by  I&. 
Hughes,  who  secured  the  only  really  reliable  portidt  of  this 
remarkable  statesman.  Our  spaoe  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  distinguished  men  and  women  whose 
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features  Mr.  Hughes  lias  preserved  for  posterity.  Not  merely 
are  Mr.  Hughes*  photographs  like,  as  far  as  legards  resemblance 
to  the  features  of  their  originalB,  but. he  had  a  happy  power  of 
seeiDg  the  best  aspect  of  a  face.  Mr.  Jabes  Hughes'  sluU  was  fuUy 
reoognized  by  his  brethren  of  the  camera,  and  he  bebuged  to 
more  than  one  photographic  society,  the  members  of  which  did 
him  the  honour  of  making  him  their  president.  As  a  towns- 
man Mr.  Hughes  was  much  liked  and  universally  respected,  but 
he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  local  politics." 

A  Dailt  Nbwbpapeb  on  Photogbapht.— TheJDat^  Chronicle 
of  yesterday  has  ths  ioUovnng:'^**  Improvements  in  Fhoto* 
graphy, — Last  night  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Club  was  held  at  Anderton*s  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  recent  discoveries  in  photographic  art.  Mr.  Dallas 
presided,  and  in  opening  said  tiiey  had  met  to  consider  how  far 
the  art  could  be  advanced  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  photo- 
graphic  printing  through  the  mesne  of  coloured  media.  Under 
the  system  of  printing  through  plain  white  glass  negatives,  they 
had  to  guard  against  many  difficulties.  He  then  called  on 
various  members  to  address  the  meeting.  A  number  of  gentle- 
men gave  their  experience,  and  showed  certain  welloexecuted, 
delicate  specimens  of  out-door  photography,  which  were  printed 
through  coloured  media,  chieflj  fine  tissue  paper  of  various  tints, 
which  being  placed  over  the  negative  guarded  against  photo- 
graphs bdng  made  too  dark,  by  ue  strong  and  sudden  action  of 
the  light  in  the  printing.  Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  some  fine  views 
of  Chmgford.  Mr.  Wellington  next  exhibited  a  new  dark  slide 
box  for  out-door  work,  which  was  rendered  exceedingly  light 
and  effective  for  the  diy-plate  process  by  means  of  a  number  of 
dark  slides  being  formed  with  ready  adaptation,  by  means  of 
divisions  composed  of  vulcanised  ebonite,  and  wmch  he  had 
patented  during  the  week.  Mr.  Dunmore  exhibited  specimens 
of  printing  through  coloured  media  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  Hale 
exhibited  a  newly-constructed  camera,  the  advantages  of  which 
were  grMt  lightness  and  ready  adaptation  for  single  or  stereo- 
scopic views.  It  was  airanged  that  a  meeting  for  experiments 
in  printingby  coloured  media  should  take  place  between  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead  on  Saturday  next.  By  "  the  recent  &- 
ooveries  of  photographic  printing  through  the  means  of  coloured 
media  "  is^  we  imagine,  meant  &e  practice  of  shading  the  print- 
ing frame  during  exposure  when  a  weak  negative  is  to  be  dealt 
with ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  coloured  tissue  paper 
is  better  for  the  purpose  than  white. 

Photoqbaphio  Club.-— At  the  meeting  on  August  27th,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  '*The  Artistic  Monthly  of  Photo- 

Saphs."     Saturday  afternoon  outing  between   Higbgate  and 
ampstead ;  meeting  afterwards  at  the  '*  fiull  and  Bush  *'  at 
6-30. 


®xr  €0rrisp0nirjents* 


*«*  We  eannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommunloationB. 

L.  N.  C. — Simply  use   the    tissue  coating  machine  described  on 

page  453. 
K.  Llotd. — 1.  Develop  ordinary  carbon  prints  on  flexible  support, 

and  transfer  them  as  directed  on  page  332.    2.  Not  quite  up  to 

the  mark. 
llBAVSFBB.— It  seems  to  us  that  the  bath  is  out  of  order.    Make 

It  slightly  alkaline  with  fodium  Qarbonate»  and  expose  it  to  the 

full  sunlight  for  •ome  days.    Then  filter  it,  and  make  it  very 


sUffhUy  sold  with  nitric  aoid. 


BoBiMSON,  JuK.— Such  information,  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  would  doubtless  be  useful,  and  the  matter  shall  be  con- 
sidered. 

T.  YoDDBK.^It  will  not  dissolve,  because  it  has  been  vulcanized : 
obtain  some  of  tbe  so-called  masticated  rubber. 

Bbbata.— The  reader  is  requested  to  make  tiie  following  correo- 
tions :— Page  506,  ooluom  2, 32nd  line  firom  bottom,  ioT-^Bhnde^ 
Mad  ,  iohieh.  Same  page  and  column,  20ih  line  from  bottom,  for 
imperftet^  read  arepe^fiet.  Same  page  and  column,  10th  line 
from  bottom,  insert  comma  after  lens.  Page  507,  column  1, 33rd 
line  from  bottom,  for  m,  read  on.  Same  page  and  column,  22nd 
line  from  bottom,  for  wood^  read  hood, 

BXLLAOio.— 1.  Ton  had  better  state  distfaietly  in  your  order  that 
the  lantern  must  admit  a  plate  8)  inches  hign,  or  you  wiUprob- 
ablv  receive  one  which  win  be  usel^ws  for  the  purpose.  2.  Either 
will  do,  but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  of  shorter 
foens.  8.  Ton  will  do  best  to  order  it  from  the  house  with  which 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  business,  as  we  think  there  is  only 
one  M^ifs/ maker  in  London,  and  yon  are  totersbly  sore  to  get  hie, 
whosvsr  supplies  it. 


...  950  grains 

.*•  Sou      ,, 

...    30  ounces 


Out  op  Focus. — 

Silver  nitrate      

Sodium  chloride 

Heinrioh's  gelatine       

Distilled  waier  ... 
Dissolve  silver  in  10  ounces  of  the  water,  and  the  chloride  with 
half  the  gelatine  in  15  ounces  of  the  water,  and  allow  the  remain- 
ing gelatine  to  swell  in  the  6  ounces  of  water  stsnding  over. 
Brincr  sll  vessels  to  120^  F.,  and  when  the  gelatine  is  melted,  add 
the  silver  solution  to  the  plain  gelatine,  and  then  emulsify  grada- 
idly  with  the  ffelatine  solution  containing  the  salt.  Allow  to  set, 
snd  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

O.  N. — It  seems  to  us  that  they  are  iron  stains ;  in  fibct,  we  ai« 
tolerably  sure  about  it,  and  the  remedy  is,  to  be  more  csrefnl  in 
not  using  water  containing  the  settlings  of  the  cistern; 

Hbnbt  Spink. — ^Au  ordinary  blacklead  pencil  answers  admirably. 

Pin. — I.  In  order  to  get  a  good  cast  in  type  metal  from  the  plaster 
mould,  it  is  necessary  that  this  mould  suould  be  quite  dry  snd 
hot.  In  addition  to  this,  the  melted  metal  should  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  plaster  for  a  considerable  time.  If  you  work  in  tbo 
following  manner  you  will  probably  succeed.  Lay  tbe  well  jdried 
and  hot  mould,  face  downwards,  in  an  iron  disb,  about  two  inches 
deep,  but  by  means  of  a  couple  of  ctrips  of  iron,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  sonare,  keep  the  face  at  this  distance  from  tiie  bottom  of  the 
box.  Now  put  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  on  the  back  of  the  plaster 
mould,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  floating  up  when  the  metal  is 
poured  in,  and  heat  the  whole  apparatus  over  a  gas  burner  until 
It  is  at  about  the  melting  point  of  type  metal.  The  melted  metal 
is  now  poured  in,  taking  care  to  avoid  all  scum  or  dross,  until  the 
iron  disn  is  fall,  and  the  heat  is  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour,  after  which  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cooL  The  stereotype 
must  be  cut  out  of  the  mass  of  metal  by  means  of  a  saw.  2.  A 
diapositive  may  be  made  by  exposing  an  ordinary  gelatino-brom- 
ide  plate  under  a  negative  (a  few  seconds  to  tbe  light  of  a  gaa 
flame)  and  developing  ss  for  a  negative.  3.  We  do  not  know, 
but  Mre  inclined  to  tbink  that  they  are  done  by  the  former  method. 
4.  Because  the  li^ht  in  passing  through  the  transparent  parte 
renders  the  gelatine  insoluble.  5.  Yes.  6.  Quite  as  good,  but 
p  erhaps  rather  more  trouble.  7.  Md»ke  a  transfer  by  the  Ives 
method. 

Elbctbo. — The  sur&ce  must  be  very "oaref ally  covered  with  the 
finest  plumbago,  or  the  work  is  very  uncertain.  2.  It  is  possible, 
but  very  difficult,  as  a  continual  swelling  takes  place  in  tne  bath. 
3.  It  is  as  you  say,  and  it  is  not  likely  tbat  anyone  was  misled. 

Onb  in  thb  Wbst.— 'It  is  owing  to  some  feature  ia  the  irannfac- 
ture  wbich  we  cannot  determine :  try  fuming  it  with  ammonia  in 
the  first  plsce,  and  if  that  does  not  answer,  obtain  a  fresh  simple. 


f  be  mograpl^r  ifefos  ^egistrs. 


Assis.  (ladj),  tint,  spot,  &c.— Q.  L.,  b,  He&toa-TilUs,  Heaton-rd.,  Peekhasi. 
Oper.  *  Retouch,  good  all-r6imd.— Operator,  162,  Bristol-st.,  Birmioftham. 
Imprsrer  in  Poitraiture  ft  Landscape.— P.  Llovd,  Albury,  nr.  Gaildford. 
Spotter  &  Mounter.— MiBsGovus,  £.  Barnet-rd.,  New  Bamet. 
Recep.-room  or  Qeneral  Awist.— K.  L.,  7S,  Rarenhurst-rd.,  Birmingham. 
Retouohor  or  Operator.— Artist,  18,  Founrain*s  rd.,  Hull. 
Oen.  Aasitft.  ft  Improver.— W.  B.,  86.  Korth-rd.,  Wolverhampton. 
Operator  ft  Retoueher.— W.  J.  D..  Bildeston  House,  MaygroTe-rd.,  N. 
Assist.  Oper.  ft  Retoucher.— W.  H.,  Imperial  Studio,  Bererley-rd.,  Hall. 
Photo.  Artist  (lady).— Mi^8  Hebbert.  45.  Chesterton-rd.,  Nottinc-hUL 
Assistant  Operator  orPriater.— E.  w.,  77, 8atherlaad-st.,  Pimlix>. 

BmployinMKt   Offsvad* 

Assistant  Printer  (male  or  femaU>).— Vanahan  ft  Whitfield.  BoumsBMath. 
Improver  or  Gennal  Assistant.— Mr.  Talbot,  90,  Queen's-st^  Ramrgate. 
Dry  Plate  Coater,  used  to  machine.— F.  A.,  Photo,  ITews  Oflioe. 
Reception  Room  and  Retouching.— F.  W.  Broadhead,  Leicester. 
Retoucher,  Lady  or  Gentleman.— F.  Out,  Manchester  Hall,  London. 
Operator  (ehoto-etohing).— P.  K.,  c/o  0,  Tayler,  164,  Fleet-et.,  B.C. 
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PHOTOGRA.PHS  OF  THE  SUN. 

SnN*spOTS  bave  been  connected  by  popnlar  imagination 
with  YBTj  many  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  the  fact  is  that 
bat  little  is  known  about  the  aetasl  nature  of  sun-spots ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatCTer  that  one  of  the  first 
means  of  learning  is  to  map  out  and  record  the  constant 
▼artations  which  tske  place. 

Dr.  Lohse,  of  Potsdam,  is  now  engaged  in  making 
photographie  records  of  the  appearance  of  the  sun*B  disc» 
and  each  picture  taken  adds  greatly  to  the  Talue  of  the 
series,  as  it  is  only  by  a  study  of  the  rariations  of  tlie 
spots  that  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  discover  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  arise.  The  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  really  good  photograph  of  the  solar  disc  does  not 
occur  Tery  frequently,  so  that  the  production  of  such  a 
series  as  may  give  the  means  of  drawing  important  con- 
dasions  may  be  the  work  of  many  years. 

The  picture  which  forms  our  supplement  this  week  was 
produced  by  Dr.  Lohse  under  exceptionally  faTonrable 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  he  gives  us  the  following 
particulars:— 

**The  photograph  6f  the  sun  was  taken  with  the  helio- 
graph of  the  Astro-Physioal  Observatory  at  Potsdam,  on 
the  Idth  of  October,  1883,  at  2.43  p.m.,  Berlin  mean  solar 
time,  when  the  atmosphere  was  unusually  clear  and  un- 
disturbed. The  instrument  is  provided  with  a  Bteinheil 
objective  having  an  aperture  of  160  millimeters,  and  a 
focal  length  of  4,000  millimeters.  It  is  set  in  a  fixed 
position,  while  the  moviuff  heliostat  serves  to  keep 
the  beam  of  sunlight  steadily  on  the  objective  of  the 
telescope.  The  reflector  of  the  heliostat  consists  of  a 
glass  ptane  silvered  on  the  face,  and  as  the  axis  of  the 
heliograph  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth,  a  heliostat  of 
comparatively  simple  construction  serves. 

"The  negative  of  the  photograph  now  published  was 
taken  on  a  geUtino-bromide  d^  plate,  ana  tbe  exposure 
is  estimated  at  one  two-thousandth  of  a  second.  The  line 
which  crosses  the  disc  is  merely  the  image  of  the  spider 
thread  which  crosses  the  field  horizontallv  in  the  focus  of 
the  lens ;  the  horizontal  position  of  this  thread  being  care- 
fully adjusted  by  a  level. 

**The  heliosiraph  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory  has  been  in 
use  since  1881,  and  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  its  erection,  more  than  600  solar  photographs  of  the 
size  of  that  now  published  have  been  taken  ;  and,  besides 
these,  some  larger  pictures  (300  millimeters  in  diameter) 
have  been  prmluced,  which  show,  in  an  exceptionally 
satisfsctoiy  manner,  the  fine  details  of  the  solar  surface/' 


THE  SWING-BACK  AND  THE  R£8ING«FR0NT. 
A  NOTE  which  we  recently  had  from  a  correspondent  has 
put  us   in   mind   of  Xhe   difficulties   which   beginners 


frequently  find  in  the  use  of  that  important  adjunct  to  the 
modem  camera,  namely  the  swing-back. 

That  some  confusion  should  exist  in  this  matter  is  by  no 
means  unnatural,  aeeing  that  the  awiog«back  of  a  photo- 
graphic camera  may  be  used  for  two  objects  entirdv  dis- 
tinct and  different,  and  that  moreover  their  naes  are  closely 
connected  with  that  of  another  movable  part^  the  rising- 
front. 

The  two  objects  for  which  the  swing-back  is  used  are, 
first,  the  securing  of  definition  in  the  negative,  if  placed  at 
different  distances  from  the  camera ;  and  second,  the  secur- 
ing of  parallelism  in  a  negative  such  lines  as  may  be 
vertical  in  the  subject  and  may  be  placed  considerably 
above  or  below  the  point  of  view  of  the  photographer. 
The  swing-back  is  frequently  used  for  the  latter  purpose 
when  the  rising-front  might  be  used  with  Iwtter  advantage. 

Taking,  first^  the  case  where  we  wish  to  bring  places  at 
different  distances  from  the  camera  into  focus  at  tne  same 
time,  we  shall  imagine  the  simplest  possible  subject 

We  wish  to  photograph  aUindscapein  which  the  nearest 
objects  will  form  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture,  some- 
what more  distant  objects  the  centre  portion,  and  what  are 
usually  somewhat  indofinitely  termed  ''distant"  objects 
the  upper  portion.  When  we  place  our  camera  opposite 
such  a  lanoscape  we  will  of  course  find  the  order  of  the 
objects  reversed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreground  will  bo 
at  the  top  of  the  ground  glass,  and  ao  forth.  We  are  also 
well  aware  that  unless  we  are  ui^g  a  lens  of  short  focus 
and  small  aperture,  some  of  these  objects  will  be  rendered 
with  imperfect  definition.  We  may  focus  accurately  for 
either  the  foreground,  the  middle  distance,  or  the  distance. 
For  whichever  one  we  focus,  the  other  wiU  be  out  of  defi- 
nition. The  most  natural  course  is  the  focus  for  tho 
middle  distance,  and  afterwards  to  bring  the  other  two  por* 
tions  of  our  picture  into  sufficient  definition  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  small  stop.  If,  however,  we  have  a  swing- 
back  attachment  to  our  camera,  we  need  not  do  this.  The 
nearer  objects  will  focus  furUier  from  the  lens  than  tha 
more  distant.  The  nearer  objects  have  their  representation 
at  the  top  of  the  ground  glass,  therefore  if  we  Inorease  the 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  ground  glass  to  the  lens,  we 
will  improve  matters.  This  we  do  by  swinging  the  back  of 
the  camera  away  from  the  lens.  There  is  no  means  of  dis- 
covering the  precise  amount  of  swing  required,  except  that 
of  trial  and  errors.  We  clamp  our  back  in  a  certain 
position,  and  focus  a  second  time.  If  we  are  not  pleased, 
we  try  a  greater  or  less  angle. 

The  very  same  operation  may  be  gone  through  with 
advantage  in  portraiture,  especially  when  the  poution  of 
the  subject  is  a  sitting  one.  So  fir  the  matter  is  quite 
simple,  and  this  means  of  bringing  different  planes  into 
focus  may  be  used  whenever  there  are  no  vertical  lines  in 
the  subject.  We  adjust  oar  swing-back  as  described, 
and,  to  bring  the  correct  amount  of  foreground,  sky,  &c., 
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into  oar  picture,  either  tip  the  camera,  or  raise  or  lower 
the  front  It  is  best  to  tip  the  camera  to  a  moderate 
degree,  and,  if  still  more  adjustment  be  required,  to  raise 
or  lower  the  moTable  front  and  lens  till  we  have  what  we 
require. 

The  matter  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  however, 
when  we  come  to  apply  ourselyes  to  the  photographing  of 
objects  with  vertical  lines,  especially  buildings.  We  shall 
suppose  that  our  object  is  to  make  a  representation  of  the 
most  ordinary  possible  house,  that  our  point  of  view  is 
level  with  the  ground  floor,  and  that  we  canuot  get  very 
far  away  from  the  building. 

If  we  adjust  our  camera  so  that  it  is  level,  and  look  oo 
the  ground  glass,  we  shall  see  that  about  half  of  it  is  filled 
up  witii  the  street,  and  that  we  have  not  nearly  got  in  the 
top  of  the  house.  We  can  put  everything  right  so  far  as 
these  two  matters  are  concerned  by  simply  tipping  up  the 
camera^  but  by  so  doing  we  at  once  introduce  a  third  de- 
fect :  tne  vertical  lines  of  the  house  will  all  be  found  to 
converge  considerably  towards  the  bottom  of  the  ground 
glass — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  top  of  the  picture,  in 
which  latter,  were  the  negative  taken  with  the  camera 
tipped  up  as  described,  the  buildings  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  or  of  leaning  back- 
wards. 

Without  entering  at  length  into  the  cause  of  this 
peeuliar  effect,  we  may  say  that,  without  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  lens,  so  long  as  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera  is  vertical,  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
subject  will  come  out  parallel ;  so  long  as  the  ground  glass 
of  uie  camera  leans  away  from  the  building,  the  lines  will 
converge  towards  the  top  of  the  picture ;  so  long  as  it 
leans  forwurd,  towards  the  top. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  we  have  our  camera  tipped,  and 
merely  swing  the  back  forward  so  as  to  be  vertical,  we 
shall  get  an  undistorted  image.  But  let  us  see  what  we 
have  done  with  regard  to  the  definition  of  our  foreground 
and  the  house.  The  foreground  in  this  particular  exam- 
ple is  likely  to  be  the  area  railings.  Still,  it  is  nearer  the 
camera  than  the  plane  forming  the  front  of  the  house.  To 
secure  the  best  results  as  regards  definition,  we  should 
therefore  have  to  swing  the  luick  so  as  to  have  the  top  of 
the  ground  glass  further  from  the  lens  than  the  bottom — 
that  is  to  say,  we  should  have  done  the  precise  opposite  of 
what  we  have  done.  In  fact,  we  have  so  used  our  swing- 
back  that  the  definition  of  one  part  or  another  of  the  image 
must  be  particularly  bad,  and  we  have  to  use  a  very  small 
stop  to  correct  this.  Frequently  the  smallest  stop  with 
which  a  lens  is  provided  will  be  too  large  to  completely 
counteract  what  we  have  done. 

Another  course  was  open  to  us  instead  of  using  the 
swing-back.  We  might  have  placed  the  camera  horizontal, 
so  that  the  ground  fflass  would  be  vertical,  without  the 
use  of  the  swing-back,  and  after  that  we  might  have  raised 
the  lens  by  means  of  the  rising-front.  VTe  should  thus 
have  secured  our  object  had  the  lens  been  capable  of 
covering  a  large  enough  field.  We  should  also  have  secured, 
on  the  whole,  much  better  definition  than  when  using  the 
ground  glass.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  when 
we  had  raised  the  lens,  we  might  have  found  that  the 
lower  comers  of  the  ground  glass  were  quite  dark— that 
the  mount  of  the  lens  had  cut  off  the  oblique  pencils  of 
light  refiected  from  the  top  of  the  building,  and  that,  as  a 
consequence,  our  picture  was  curtailed.  In  this  case  we 
can,  of  course,  only  resort  to  the  use  of  the  swing-bacL 
We  may  state  this,  however,  as  a  rule  which  will  be  found 
to  hold  very  generally  good :  if  the  lens  will  permit  of  it 
without  the  picture  being  curtailed,  it  is  better,  for  secur- 
ing parallel  lines  from  vertical  objects,  to  use  the  rising- 
fronty  and  leave  the  camera  horizontal,  than  to  tip  the 
camera  and  use  the  swing-back. 

^  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  by  using  the 
nnng-jbont  we  shall  get  as  good  definition  as  when  we  can 
point  the  camera  direct^  at  the  object  to  be  photographed, 


and  can  leave  the  swing-back  in  its  normal  position  with 
the  ground  glass  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
Whenever  we  use  the  rising-front,  we  make  use  of  those 
parts  of  the  combination  of  a  lens  which  give  the  worst 
definition ;  that  is  to  say,  those  parts  farthest  from  the 
centre.  Pencils  going  to'form  the  image  pass  through  the 
lens  at  greater  angles  with  its  axis  than  they  otherwise 
would. 

From  what  we  have  said  the  following  may  be  deduced: 
the  swing-back  should  never  be  used  for  securing  parallel- 
isms of  lines  when  the  rising-front  may  be  used.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  used  (for  the  purpose 
mentioned)  when  it  is  possible  to  do  without  them. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  use  both  the  swing-back  and 
rising -front  at  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
part  of  the  correction  by  the  use  of  the  one  part  by  the 
use  of  the  other.  To  what  extent  each  should  be  used  in 
such  a  case  can  only  be  ascertained  by  practice  and  experi- 
ence. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  the  vertical  swing.  The 
horizontal  or  side  swing  is  only  used  to  secure  the  first  of 
the  two  objects  mentioned,  to  biing  planes  at  different 
distances  from  the  camera  into  focus  at  the  same  time.  It 
may  be  used  when  the  objects  at  one  side  of  the  picture 
are  much  nearer  the  camera  than  those  at  the  other.  Of 
course  it  may  be  used  in  such  cameras  as  are  provided 
with  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  vertical  swing.  In  any 
case,  it  will  introduce  no  disturbance  as  far  as  tiie  parallel 
renaering  of  vertical  lines  is  concerned. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

A  Resume  of  the  Late  Photoorapuic  Convention.    Some 

Interesting  Exhibits. 

The  fifth  annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers^  Asso- 
ciation of  America  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  between 
July  29th  and  August  1st,  and  proved  to  be  more  saooess- 
ful  in  exhibits  and  attendance  than  any  previoos  Conven- 
tion. 

On  the  29th,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent  An  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Weingartner,  and  a  paper,  "  The  Prp- 
gress^f  Photography,"  was  read  by  C.  Gentile,  of  Chicago. 


President  also  made  an  address,  in  which 
the  question  of  cheap  o.  high-priced  pictures,  advising 
all  to  keep  up  the  high  quality  of  their  work,  and  charge 
corresponding  prices.  There  was  some  further  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  business  before  the  Convention,  after 
which  it  adjourned. 

The  day  of  the  SOth  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
question  of  prices  to  be  charged  for  photographs,  and  also 
the  discussion  and  voting  on  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  bye-laws.  Mr.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  a 
paper  **  On  the  Business  Management  of  Photography,*' 
biioging  out  many  pungent  hits,  which  elicited  much 
applause. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  award  prizes  offered  for  the 
best  negativea  on  dry  plates  by  three  different  manufac- 
tories rendered  their  report. 

The  first  prize  of  $300  for  best  work  on  a  II  by  14  in- 
stantaneous larger  Cramer  plate  was  given  to  F.  W.  Guerin, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  first  prize  of  $200  for  best  collection  of  cabinets  and 
other  sizes  below  11  by  14  on  Cramer  plates  was  given  to 
J.  £.  UaU,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

The  first  prize  of  $100  for  best  collection  of  views  on  the 
same  plate  was  awarded  to  J.  Landy,  Cincinnati,  O. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  six  $100  were  awarded 
by  the  St  Louis  Drv  Plate  Companv  for  the  best  display 
of  photographs  on  Uieir  plates  to  W.  H.  Potter,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  D.  K.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  F. 
Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Strauss  Bros.,  St  Louis,  Ma ; 
C,  W.  MoUe,  AUanta,  Ga. ;  T.  H.  Doerr,  LouisvUle,  Ky. 
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Awards  oa  the  James's  Inglis  Dry  Plates  were  as 
follows:— First  prize  of  $100  on  11  by  14  plates  to  Mr. 
Cook  £l7,  of  Osbkosb,  Wis. ;  second  prize  of  $100  on 
cabioets  to  Mr.  Elton,  of  Palangra,  N.  Y. ;  and  also  J.  M. 
Brainer,  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

More  than  150  separate  exhibits  of  photographs,  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  were  shown,  and  the  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  an  improYemeot  on  former 
work,  and  illostrated  the  steady  ^advance  of  dry  plate 
photographs. 

Among  the  distingulsbed  persons  on  the  platform  was 
Bir.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  representing  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photojrraphic  Association.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  much  applaase,  and  responded  with  a  few 
appropriate  remarks. 

The  day  of  the  31st  was  taken  up  witb  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  postage  rates  on  photo- 
graphs, and  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Post- 
master General  to  restore  the  old  rates.  Eesolutions  of 
thanks  were  also  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent,  to  E.  A. 
Burke,  Director  of  the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  response  to  his  invitation  to  the  Nat.  Associatio  n 
of  Photographers  to  attend. 

The  election  of  new  officers  for  the  coming  year  then 
took  place,  resulting  as  follows  :«• 

President^jAmeB  Landy,  of  Ciucinnati,  O. 

Permanent  Secretary. — Leo.  Weingartner,  of  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Treasurer.-^Q.  M,  Carlisle,  of  Providence,  R.  L 

Executive  CommiVtetf.-— Joshua  Smith,  Chicago,  IlL,  and 
W.  A.  Armstrong,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
was  the  next  place  fixed  upon  to  hold  the  Convention  of 
1885.    The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  exhibit  made  by  W.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Milwaukee, 
was  very  artistic.  Some  fine  specimens  in  statuesque 
photography  were  shown  by  C.  W.  Motze,  of  Atlanta. 
Backgrounds  and  studio  accessories  were  in  Immense 
variety,  displaying  to  full  advantage  the  artistic  talent 
of  Beavy,  who  was  closely  pressed  by  Spurgin,  of  St.  Louis, 
Ho. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  photographic  apparatus  was  a 
novel  photographic  printing  machine  for  automatically 
printing  photographs.    It  resembled  a  clock,  and  was  set 
in  motion  by  dockwork  within,  which  was  regulated  in 
auoh  a  way  as  to  allow  the  sensitive  paper  to  be  held  in 
oontaot  behind  the  negative  for  a  specified  number  of 
minutes,  just  as  long  as  the  operator  set  it  for ;  and  he  is 
notified  of  the  completion  of  a  batch  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  dozen  prints,  by  the  automatic  sounding  of  an  alarm 
bell.    There  is  also  an  attachment  for  varying  the  length 
of  exposure  as  the  power  of  the  sun  diminishes  with  the 
waning  day.    One  of  the  best  exhibits  of  apparatus  was 
made  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  aod  H.  J.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of 
New  York.    A  detective  camera  of  their  manufacture  was 
shown,  a  trifle  larger  than  a  cigar  box,  and  was  capable  of 
being  carried  underneath  one's  coat.    Its  total  weight, 
with  lens,  shutter,  and  double  dry-plate-holdrr,  is  only 
three  and  one-eighth  pounds.    A  small  lens  in  the  upper 
left-hand  comer  serves  to  throw  the  picture,  not  larger 
than  a  postage  stamp,  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass  on  the 
top  of  the  camera,  thus  showing  the   position  on  the 
ground  glass.    The  focussiDg  is  done  on  the  top,  by  the 
adjustment  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  pointer  which 
can  be  set  for  varying  distances.     If  an  object  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fifty  feet  away,  the  segment  and  pointer  are 
set  to  point  to  the  figure  fifty,  and  so  on.    A  shutter  oper- 
ated by  a  spring  covers  the  lens,  and  is  released  by  a  small 
lever  or  button.    The  double  plate-holders  used  with  the 
box  also  possessed  some  novel  points,  and  were  made 
with  a  removable  end,  and  peculiar  interior  springs,  for 
ejecting  the  plates  a  little  way  out  from  the  end  of  the 
holder,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  taken  hold  of  and  re- 
moved by  the  fingers. 
Another  camera,  mounted  like  a  gxm,  for  taking  photo- 


graphs of  birds  in  flight  and  animals  on  the  run,  was 
exhibited.  The  instrument  was  about  the  size  of  a  cigar 
box,  and  was  secured  upon  the  end  of  an  imitation  gun- 
barrel.  Sight  is  taken  on  the  object  through  a  telescope 
three  inches  in  length,  that  rests  on  top  of  the  camera. 
When  the  bird  is  covered,  the  operator  pulls  the  trigger, 
thereby  automatically  operating  the  shutter  and  taking 
the  picture. 

In  lenses,  one  made  by  H.  S.  Suter,  of  Milwaukee^  Wis., 
and  known  »s  the  Suter  lens,  attracted  much  attention. 
With  a  small  lens  of  this  make  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to 
make  pictures  of  a  large  size,  and  some  specimens  of  work 
shown  seemed  to  substantiate  all  the  inventor  claimed. 

The  Blair  Tourograph  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  ex- 
hibited several  novel  forms  of  camera  and  plate-holders ; 
also  the  Scovil  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York. 

Many  forms  and  varieties  of  shutters  were  shown,  includ- 
ing those  that  were  simple,  and  others  that  contained 
enough  machinery  to  operate  a  clock. 

One  of  the  newest,  exhibited  by  D.  C.  Hoover,  con- 
sisted of  two  vulcanised  rubber  slides,  operated  by  a 
spring,  and  arranged  to  take  the  place  of  the  diaphragms 
in  tiie  lens  tube,  and  located  between  the  front  and  back 
lenses.  Each  slide  had  a  rectangular  diamond-shaped 
opening,  and  both  were  adjustable  to  any  opening  of 
diaphragm  desired,  by  a  simple  mechanical  movement, 
and  could  be  operated  to  make  an  instantaneous  exposure 
either  with  a  small  or  large  diaphragm.  The  change  from 
a  small  to  any  larger  sized  diaphragm  could  be  effected  in 
a  second,  l^ie  slides  were  encased  in  a  neat  rubber  case, 
which,  being  arranged  in  the  lens  tube,  formed  a  perma- 
nent attachment  to  it.  The  shutters  are  released  by  a 
lever  at  the  upper  side  of  the  cases.  Among  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  it  was  the  lightness  of  the  shutter,  its 
very  rapid  and  free  movement,  its  freedom  from  beinff 
interfered  with  by  wind  or  dust,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  size  of  diaphragms  could  be  changed.  Many 
kinds  of  plates,  and  also  various  forms  of  shutters,  were 
tested  each  day.  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

New  Yorkr  August  11, 1884. 


AIR,  PURE  AND  IMPURE. 

Extremely  impure  water  may  generally  be  avoided,  or  at 
least  only  used  when  it  is  known  that  the  imparities  will 
do  no  mischief ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  with  air,  as  we 
are  always  taking  in  an  approximately  constant  quantity, 
whether  pure  or  impure.  As  regards  the  purification  of 
air,  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  natural  agencies, 
and  in  actual  practice  we  can  do  but  little  more  than 
endeavour  to  dnve  the  impure  air  away  from  U9,  so  that  it 
may  be  replaced  by  that  which  is  less  contaminated. 

One  essential  difference  is  to  be  noted  between  water 
and  air:  the  former  being  a  definite  compound  of  its  two 
constituent  elements,  and  of  course  unvanable  in  composi- 
tion when  free  from  accidental  impurities ;  while  the  latter 
is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  gaseous  bodies.  The 
two  main  constituents  of  air  (nitrogen  and  oxygen)  are 
always  present  in  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  four 
volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter ;  and  it  is  the 
oxygen  which  is  of  most  essential  interest  to  ourselves,  not 
only  as  it  is  a  main  factor  in  the  process  of  respiration,^  but 
also  as  an  essential  agent  in  the  process  of  combustion ; 
while  the  function  of  the  nitrogen  seems  to  be  merely  that 
of  a  diluent. 

Respiration  of  animals  and  combustion  are,  indeed, 
essentially  the  same  process,  aa  in  each  case  carbon  and 
hydrogen  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  carbonic 
dioxide  on  t^e  one  hand,  ana  water  on  the  other  hand ; 
carbon  dioxide  being  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
while  water  ia  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
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>Vheii  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  with  oxygen  from 
the  air,  heat  is  produced,  as  indeed  is  the  case  whenever 
two  bodies  enter  into  chemical  combination  or  union. 
Now,  vast  as  the  store  of  air  is  round  about  the  globe,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  thing  must  tell  upon  it  in  time^ 
if  there  were  no  provision  for  balancing  constant  with- 
drawals from  the  available  stock  of  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Plants,  however,  decompose  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  ;  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  being  stored  up  by  the 
plant  as  it  grows,  while  the  oxygen  is  liberated.  This 
action  is  clearly  the  reverse  of  combustion,  or  respiration, 
and  the  fact  that  the  heat,  together  with  its  physical 
equivalent  light,  disappears  during  the  growth  of  plants, 
serves  to  make  the  respiration  of  a  plant,  if  one  may  use 
the  term,  a  complete  antitype  of  combustion  or  the 
respiration  of  an  animal. 

In  the  coal  beds  we  have  an  immense  store  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  which  has  been  thus  separated  from  the 
atmosphere  by  plants  that  flourished  when  solar  light  and 
heat  were  far  more  intense  than  they  are  at  present^  and 
in  barninff  this  coal  we  are  drawing  freely  upon  the  stock 
of  heat  which  was  rendered  latent  and  stored  up  long  ago. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  kept  up  in  nature  by  balancing  in- 
fluences ;  and  taking  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  no 
permanent  change  in  composition  has  been  noted.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  very  sensibly 
less  in  a  crowded  room  than  in  the  open  air,  and  a  slight 
difference  may  be  traceable  between  the  proportion  in  the 
air  of  a  town  and  that  in  the  open  country ;  in  each  case 
the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  being  proportionate  to  the 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  oxygen.  Still  the  unwhole- 
some character  of  air  which  has  been  frequently  respired 
is  largely  due  to  its  contamination  with  organic  impurities, 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  of  germinal  matter ;  but  such 
substances  are  very  soon  oxidized  and  destroyed  when  the 
contaminated  air  can  mix  freely  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
atmosphere.  Air  purification  in  the  strict  sense  is  but 
rarely  resorted  to,  free  circulation,  which  brings  into  play 
the  restorative  agencies  provided  by  nature,  being  the 
great  remedy ;  and  to  the  photographer  the  question  of 
ventilation  is  an  important  one,  as  he  may  suffer  in  health 
from  constantly  working  in  dark-rooms  where  a  sufficient 
change  of  air  is  not  provided  for. 

In  taking  precautions  against  the  entry  of  light  into  his 
dark-room,  he  frequently  stops  all  circulation  of  air ;  still, 
there  is  not  the  least  ditficulty  in  providing  for  thorough 
ventilation  without  in  any  way  incarring  a  risk  of  light 
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gaining  ingress.  A  kind  of  ventilator  excellently  well 
suited  for  general  use  is  one  constructed  on  the  baffle- 
plate  principle,  and  a  sufficient  idea  of  such  a  ventilator 
may  be  gathered  from  the  above  sectional  diagram. 


One  or  more  ventilatois  of  this  kind  should  be  placed 
near  the  floor,  and  also  near  the  ceiling;  but  if  a  Httle 
judgment  be  exercised  in  selecting  suxtaole  positions,  far 
fewer  bends  will  be  required  than  are  represented  in 
the  diagram.  In  fact,  ventilators  having  a  section  such  as 
is  shown  below,  may  be  used ;  only  in  the  cise  of  those  near 


the  floor,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  openings  look 
downwards  and  towards  some  dark  and  not  very  reflective 
surface ;  while  those  ventilators  placed  near  the  ceiling 
must  have  the  openings  directed  upwards,  and  the  ontaide 
openings  should  be  screened  from  rain  and  the  direct  llgbt 
of  the  &y  bv  means  of  a  strip  of  board  inclined  downwards. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  inside  of  the  venti- 
lator should  be  painted  black. 

The  dark-room  lantern  often  serves  to  withdraw  mach 
oxygen  from  the  air  of  the  developing  room,  and  it  not 
nnf requently  happens  that  owing  to  the  imperfect  cirea- 
lation  of  air  through  the  dark  lamp,  the  carbon  numoxide 
is  formed,  this  being  a  product  of  the  partial  comboation 
of  carbon. 

The  monoxide  is  extremely  poisonous,  very  minnte 
quantities  being  sufficient  to  produce  headache  and  lassi- 
tude; while  the  dioxide  may  be  present — and,  indeed, 
alwajs  is  present — in  the  air  to  a  considerable  extent  with- 
out causing  mischief ;  still,  considering  that  an  ordimury 
paraffin  lamp  or  full-sized  fas  jet  consumes  as  much  oxygen 
in  burning  as  is  absorbed  by  the  lunffs  of  two  men,  Uie 
certain  vitiation  of  the  air  is  considerable,  apart  from  the 
possibility  of  the  highly  poisonous  carbon  monoxide  being 
formed. 

It  is,  then,  an  excellent  plan  to  make  the  lamp  itself 
serve  as  ventilator ;  this  being  quite  an  easy  matter  if  the 
air  outlet  at  the  top  of  the  lamp  be  connected  with  a  sheet- 
iron  chimney  passing  into  the  open  air,  there  being  no 


difficulty  in  doing  this,  if  a  lamp   constructed  with  a 
tubular  outlet,  like  that  represented  above  (Mr.  Jarman*s), 
be  used. 
When  a  gas  stove  ia  used  as  a  source  of  heat  in  the 
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drjing-room  or  in  the  dark  room,  it  is  very  DccesBary  tu 
employ  lotna  form  in  which  the  products  of  combaitioo 
pwa  freely  kway,  and  in  very  mftn;  photographio  eetablieb- 
menta  the  so-satled  Calorigen  store  of  M.  Georgea  is  made 
uBe  of.  The  subjoined  diagram  will  explain  iEa  con- 
straction  t— 
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oombuiUini  uid  oanr  oS  praduct     a    p  pe  lor  p 
OUorigm;  H,  onUat  (or  ditto    nftei  being  a'-  - 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTENSIFICATION 
OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  8.  R.  80TT0NB. 
A  OBUT  authority  in  photognphy,  apeaking  of  dry  platea, 
dflcUred  thst  "  ne  oonld  teach  snyone  to  make  thsm,  but 
that  tbeir  developmeat  was  a  icienoe." 

Th«  rAwoii  for  thii  ia  elaat  to  alt  who  have  bsd  to  do 
with  onrmodem  dry  pistes ;  and  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  rery 
little  latitade  is  really  admisiible  in  the  matter  of  eipoanre ; 
or  parhapl,  to  speak  mora  ezaotly,  that  the  srnsibility  of 
the  GImis  lo  great,  that  a  period  of  time,  whioh  wonid  be 
mere  fraction  of  the  total  exposure  in  the  case  of  a  collodii 
pictare,  becomes  s  multiple  uf  the  noimat  exposure  in  tl 
case  of  a  gelatine  piste.  Suppose  thst  the  correct  expoen 
£at  a  portrait  in  a  stadio,  vith  collodion,  were  fifteen 
■eoonds,  and  tbat  ioadrettently  sixteen  secandi  were  given, 
tile  resnit  wonId  nndonbtedly  be  over-expoeod ;  bat  the 
degree  of  OTer-espoenie  wonld  be  oorreotly  represented  by 
the  frsctioD  ^.  If,  however,  a  gelatine  plate,  the  normal 
expoanre  of  wbioh  was  half  a  second,  were  exposed  one-and- 
a-half  seoonda,  then  it  wonld  hare  reoeived  an  exposori 
thrse  times  as  long  as  it  ought  to  bate  had,  and  the  resolt 
would  ordinarily  be  s  thin,  Sat,  nnsatiafaotory  imaxe. 
tnnit  also  be  boroe  in  mind,  that  somewhat  of  the  thit 
of  the  images  derelc^wd  on  gelatine  plates  depends  oi 
condition  of  the  plates  tbemselTes.  Plstea  prepsred  with 
a  large  percentsge  of  silver  bromide  or  iodide  are  rapid  and 
full  of  detail,  bntsomewhat  wanting  in  deouty  ;  while  those 
in  whioh  the  hsloid  salt  of  silver  is  kept  low  are  slower, 
harder,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  give  very  dense 
images. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  develofwr  very  mach  modifies 
the  colour  and  deneity  of  the  deposit.  A  alow-aoting  deve- 
loper gives  a  hard  olack  image ;  a  strong,  qnick-scting 
developer  gives  one  full  of  softness  and  detail,  bat  with  a 
tendsney  to  fiatness  if  the  expaanre  has  been  at  all  pro- 

U  an  imasei  the  exwt  exposure  of  which  is  not  known, 
be  developeaby  a  weak  developer,  and  be  fonnd  to  come 
ont  too  ilowlv,  then  the  csntioas  addition  of  a  stronger 
developer  will  remedy  the  defect,  and  bring  out  all  datail 
thai  ii  imp-tsttd,  without  injuring  the  shadows. 

Based  on  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  is  the  fgllowing 
mode  of  procedure,  which,  in  the  writer's  hands,  has  invari- 
ably  given  exuellent  reanlts,  and  allowed  of  considerable 
latitude  in  exposure. 

Baving  expoeed  tbe  plate — and  It  may  be  stated  that 
with  the  ordinary  nm  A  English  oommerdal  plates  tbe 
exponze  mil  be  nculy  right  if,  with  ao  aperture  of  /,. 


an  exposnre  of  one  second  in  tnnlight,  or  two  in  shade,  be 
given — it  should  be  taken  into  a  ruby  lighted  room,  the 
light — about  three  square  feet — being  situsted  about  four  feet 
above  the  head,  and  flooded  with  tbe  following  solution, 
which  sheold  have  been  made  np  at  least  twenty-foor 
hours,  and  exposed  to  sunKght  in  the  interim : — 

Saturated  solntion  of  ferroiif  sulphate        1  onnoe 
„  „        I,  potassiom  oxalate     8  onoose 

Tartaric  acid      2  grains 

Potsssinm  bromide       2    „ 

White  sngsr      60    „ 

The  pictnre  thonld  be  kept  rocking  daring  development,  as 
the  image  will  by  this  means  be  much  more  brilliant  Ihan 
if  allowed  to  remain  motionleep. 

Hie  image  shonld  appear  slowly.  A  qolokly-developed 
image  is  almoat  invariably  "  flat,  stale,  and  unproStable ;  " 
whereas  a  pictnte  which  takes  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to 
bring  oat  is  almost  always  a  good  one.  For  this  reason  it 
is  well  to  have  at  hand  an  onoce  bottle  containing  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  potasainm  bromide,  a  few  drops  of  which 


may  be  caationely  added  to  the  developer  if^ths  image 
shows  a  tendency  of  appearing  too  quickly.  When  the 
image  showa  fairly  on  the  surface,  look  at  the  hack  of  the 

Elate ;  if  the  high-lights  show  f  hroagh  distinctly,  and  the 
alf-tones  slightly,  the  picture  is  suffioiently  developed. 
Now  remove  it  from  the  developer,  and  place  it  at  oooe  m  ■ 
diihor  bath  containingelean  wafer,  which  must  be  changed 
after  each  plate. 

Having  washed  the  plate  well,  examins  it  oarefnlly  before 
a  yellow  light  for  density.  If  it  appear  inffioienlly  dense 
to  give  a  Eatisfsclor;  print,  immerse  at  once  into  the  fixing 
bath— consisting  of  a  saturated  eololion  of  sodium  tbiosaU 
phite  in  water,  and  when  cleared  from  the  batoid  salts, 
ptange  for  a  few  minntea  into  a  Eolation  of  chrome  alum 
[strength  about  1  ounce  to  the  pint) ;  then  wash  thoroughly. 
Should  the  picture  appear  altogether  too  alowl  v  while  nnder 
the  in€aenoe  of  the  developer,  add  to  this  latter  a  little 
fresh  ferrooB  oxslate,  made  by  mixing  3  parts  of  the  satu- 
rated potasiic  oxalate  solntion  with  1  part  of  salnrated 
ferrous  sulphate  eolation.  This  shonld  be  added,  about  a 
diacbm  at  a  time,  to  the  mixed  developer,  until  the  image 
is  satisfactorily  developed. 

The  developer,  when  need,  most  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  placed  in  a  glais  bottle  faraisbed  with  a  tightly-fitting 
ootk,  along  with  1  grain  of  taitario  acid  to  eaoh  onnoe  of 
solution.  The  bottle  shonld  then  be  placed  where  it  can 
get  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  sunned  developer  is 
excellent  for  starting  the  development,  and  yields  pictures 
of  extraordioary  density  aiid  delicacy  of  detail. 

Should  the  pictures,  oefore  fixing,  show  a  lack  of  density, 
though  full  ot  detail,  the  following  method  of  intenstfica- 
tioD  will  be  found  lo  yield  excellent  resalts. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  chlorine  by  shaking  np  I  onoca 
of  fresn  dry  chloride  of  lime  with  1  pint  of  water.  Allow 
the  solntion  to  oleai  itself  in  a  stoppersd  bottle,  whioh 
must  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Poor  ont  about  half-an-onnce  of 
this  solution  in  a  measure  glass,  and  add  to  it  2  or  3  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine.  Flood  the  plate  with  tbe  sherry- 
colonred  fluid,  and  pour  off  and  oa,  for  at  least  one  minnte. 
Wash  thoroughly,  until  no  smell  of  iodine  or  chlorine  ia 
perceptible.  Now  flow  over  the  plate  a  couple  of  drachma 
of  the  following  intensifier: — 

.1  grain 


Water  (distilled] 


To  wbioh  most  bs  added,  after  the  solntion  has  permeated 

the  plate,  and  returned  to  tbe  measure  glass,  a  few  drops  of 

the  following  solution  : — 

Argentic  nitrate 20  grains 

Water  (distilled) 1  onnoe 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1  draohm 

Platea  may  be  inkitrified  to  complite  opacity  by  this  meuis, 
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withont  any  tenclflno]'  to  green  or  red  fog,  tbe  ahadowB 
malning  u  clear  and  brigbt  m  in  a  good  collodion  oegtti 

Sboali]  tbe  piotDce  have  been  iiied  before  tbe  want  of 
deoaitT  baa  become  appareat,  iateiiBiSeatioD  may  be 
formed  with  tbe  same  BolntioD*,  and  with  results  * 
are  at  leaat  equally  gaod  ;  bat  then  it  ia  a  tine  , 
non  that  the  fixed  plate  shonld  bare  been  loaked  for  at 
leaat  fire  mioatea  in  ohrome  alum  water,  and  Gfteen  miantes 
in  chloride  of  lime  water,  Tbe  .age  ofohlotidaof  lima  wati 
is  abaolatelf  csseotial  to  aaoceaa,  as  it  remorea  (bj  decon 
poaitiob)  etery  trace  of  aodinm  thioaalpbate,  which  otherwise 
oaosea  re-deTelopmeot  to  be  a  failnre,  bj  caoaiog  btowning, 
ataina,  and  rereraals. 

It  mnat  be  remembered  that  do  amonnt  of  intemification 
can  bring  ont  detaila  which  are  not  impressed  ;  hot  given  a 
plate,  let  it  be  ever  so  mnch  orer-expoaed,  short  of  rerereal, 
it  ia  p<«aible,  bj  slowing  the  developmeDt  as  above  advised, 
to  got  an  image,  faint  in  proportion  as  the  eiposnre  ha 
been  prolonged,  bat  fall  of  detail,  and  fairlj  balanced  , 
which  image,  b^  entirely  checking  the  action  of  light  by 
meana  of  the  mixed  chlorinated  iodine  water,  may  then  ba 
built  up  to  BDv  desired  degree  of  inlenaitj  hj  an  acid  p;ro- 
gallol  intensiner. 


f  radical  f  sg'jrs  for  "gt^muat. 

No.  7.— PBIHTING  FROM  THE  NEGATIVE. 
The  negatiTS  haring  been  thoron^hly  washed  and  dried, 
shonld  be  Tarnished  before  anj  prints  are  made  from  it, 
M  Otherwise  the  film  may  absorb  direr  from  the  sensitive 
paper  used  in  printing,  and  become  stained  beyond  remedy. 
Even  althongh  (he  negative  may  appear  quite  dry,  it  ia  as 
well  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  a  warm  place  for  an  honr  or 
two  before  varniohing,  as  a  trace  of  moisture  may  cause 
the  ramiah  to  break  np,  and  may  lead  to  the  piematore 
destmclion  of  the  negative.  Having  now  made  the  plate 
•0  warm  aa  to  feel  pleasant  to  the  hand,  by  holding  it  be- 
fore a  fire,  or  over  a  gas  Same,  it  ia  held  horizontally  by 
one  oomer,  aa  shown  in  the  sabjoined  diagram,  and  a 


qumtity  of  varniBb  is  ponred  over  the  central  portion  ;  a 
very  alight  incliostjon  of  tbe  plate  now  aerviog  to  mate 
tbe  pool  of  liquid  flow  ancceaaively  to  each  corner,  Tbe 
next  step  ia  to  drain  off  all  exoeaa  of  the  varnish  at  one 
comer,  and  when  no  more  Tarnish  dripa  from  the  plate,  it 
ia  again  warmed,  preferably  by  holding  it  before  a  fire.  It 
is  now  allowed  to  become  so  hot  as  to  be  nooomfortable  to 
the  back  of  the  band ;  and,  when,  cool  it  is  ready  for 
printing  from.  It  may  bo  noted  that  the  mere  warming 
before  a  fire  or  over  a  gas  flame,  immediately  before 
vamiahing,  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  removing  the  last 
traces  ol  moisture  from  tbe  film,  aa  damp  gelatine  parts 
with  ibi  water  rary  slowly. 

Special  Taraiahes  for  ose  in  proteoling  negatives  are 
sold  by  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials ;  but  tboae 
who  prefer  to  make  theu  own  .may  obtain  a  very  excellent 
TOraish  by  disaolriug  two  onoces  of  white  ahellao,  two 
oauces  of  aandarao,  and  one  drachm  of  Canada  balsam  in 
dxteen  onncea  of  methylated  spirit. 

The  positive  print  is  made  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper 


so  prepared  thai  it  will  darken  one  xpoaore,  behind  tbe 
negative,  and  allowing  the  light  to  ahine  throngh  the 
negative  UDtiL  a  sufficiently  rigoroua  ima^e  ia  the  result. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  beginner  obtains  the  sensitive 
paper  already  prepared,  as  it  is  now  kept  in  stock  fay  all 
dealers ;  but  those  who  wish  to  prepare  their  own  need 
only  refer  to  the  comprehensive  "Leasonaon  Silver  Print- 
ing"  which  appeared  in  the  Fhotograpuic  News  during 
1883.  Eiposare  to  light  is  managed  in  a  printing  frame, 
the  essential  parte  of  which  are^a  rebated  frame  in  which  a 
thick  sheet  of  plate  glass  ia  usually  aet,  a  hinged  back  and 
bars  piorided  with  springs  or  screws  for  keeping  the  nega- 
tire  and  the  sensitized  paper  in  close  contact.  The  follow- 
ing diagrams  will  give  an  idea  of  some  asaal  patterns  of 


printing  frame,  that  provided  with  screws  being  generally 
preferable  to  that  In  which  the  pressure  is  regulated  by 

springs. 


See  that  the  glass  of  tbe  printing  frame  is  dean,  and 
lay  the  negatire,  face  upwards,  upon  it.  Next  eorer  with 
a  sheet  of  sensitire  albumenized  paper,  cut  to  the  proper 
size,  care  being  taken  that  the  sheet  is  placed  smooth  aide 
downwards.  A  few  thickooBses  of  blotting-paper  sre  now 
laid  over,  the  hinged  back  of  the  frame  is  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  bars  are  brought  down  so  as  to  keep  eJi  in 
its  place,  an  adjustment  being  ntada  with  tbe  screws  if 
required.  BipoHure  is  generally  best  made  in  bright  dif- 
fused daylight,  although  the  printing  can  be  performed 
much  more  rapidly  in  sunlight.  In  order  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  printing,  one  bar  of  the  fraiie  ia  undone, 
ao  that  half  of  the  print  can  be  examined ;  and  it  is 
always  necessary  to  print  a  few  shades  darker  than  tbe 
finished  print  is  intended  to  be,  as  the  subeeqaent  opera- 
tions of  printing  and  toning  lighten  the  photograph  con. 
siderably,  the  txsot  extent  to  which  the  over-printing 
must  be  carried  being  only  learned  by  experience.  It  is 
ooDTeniect  in  practice  to  expose  a  number  of  prints  before 
proceeding  to  tone  and  to  fix,  the  impressions  oeiog  stored 
m  a  dark  box  as  tbey  are  taken  from  the  frame.  The  work 
of  cutting  up  the  paper,  changing  the  frames,  examination 
of  the  prints  on  theur  removal  from  the  frame,  nsed  not 
be  carried  out  in  the  asaal  developing  room,  an  apartment 
illaminated  by  aamall  window  or  by  gaslight  answering  welL 
The  first  step  towards  toning  is  to  rinse  the  prints  in 
three  changes  of  clean  water,  allowing  about  flre  minates 
each  time ;  after  which  tbey  are  immersed  in  the  so-called 
toning  bath,  which  may  be  compoonded  as  follows  :-~- 

Water        16  ounces 

Acetate  of  soda 40  grains 

Chloride  of  gold 2 

The  chloride  of  gold  is  sold  in  tnbea  oontaiuDg  15  gniiu, 
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and  it  ia  eonvenieDt  to  disaoire  the  contenta  of  one  of  theie 
tnbea  in  15  drachma  of  vater,  ao  that  inatead  of  weighing 
cat  two  graioa  of  the  aalt,  tJie  roo;e  conTeoieiit  plan  of 
meHaariiig  oat  two  drachma  of  the  solution  ma;  be  re- 
sorted to.  It  is  genentlj'  well  to  make  up  the  toning  bath 
two  or  three  honra  before  it  ia  required  for  use. 

While  in  the  toning  fcalh,  the  more  or  less  reddish  prists 
will  gradually  change  in  colour,  and  when  a  black-pnrpte 
is  arrired  at,  the  toning  may  b«  brought  to  an  end  by  re- 
moving, the  prints  from  the  bath  and  placing  them  in 
clean  water.  The  exact  tone  or  tint  to  be  produced  Is 
entirely  a  matter  of  tMte,  and  the  beginoei  will  soon  find 
that  he  can  control  the  tiot  within  very  wide  limita  by 
allowing  the  gold  aolation  to  act  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  the  leasona  on  silrer  printing  already  referred  to 
dealing  thoroughly  with  this  matter ;  bat  in  order  to 
ensare  aniform  action  of  the  toning  eolation,  the  prints 
ehould  be  kept  in  motion  during  the  whole  time. 

Before  proceeding  to  (he  next  operation,  that  of  fixing 
or  dia^olring  oat  the  unchanged  seneitiv*  componnd  which 
ia  contained  in  the  paper,  it  is  well  for  the  beginner  to  pat 
away  hia  toning  lotation,  and  also  the  dish  tb  which  it  was 
used,  as  the  compoahd  nsed  in  fixing  is  especiilly  mia- 
chierons  if  it  should  find  its  way  into  the  toning  bath. 

The  filing  solution  is  made  ap  by  dissolving  foar  ounces 
of  hyposniphite  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  adding 
thirty  drops  of  liqiud  ammonia.  Cold  is  produced  by  die- 
solving  of  the  h^poBulphits  in  the  water,  and  it  is  well  not 
to  use  the  solution  until  it  baa  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  Burronndinge.  The  fixing  bath  or  solution  having 
been  ponred  out  into  a  auitaDle  dieh,  the  priats  are 
immersed,  and  are  kept  gently  moving  io  the  solution  for 
fifteen  minutes  or  bo.  After  this  they  are  several  times 
rinsed  in  water. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  most  important  operations— I  hat 
of  soaking  oat  every  trace  of  the  nypoeulphite  of  soda,  as 
rapid  fading  islikety  to  result  if  any  of  this  salt  remun  be- 
hind in  the  prints.  UaJf-a-doxen  changes  of  water,  with  an 
interval  of  two  hours  between  each  change,  na^bemfficient 
in  ordinary  cases ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  pro- 
vide an  automatic  arrangement  for  making  the  reqaisite 
wuhinga.    A  good  apparatos  of  tUa  kind  ia  shown  below, 


and  it  scarcely  requires  enlanatioD,  The  prints  are  placed 
on  the  perforate!!  plate,  B  B,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
flowelowly  in.  When  itreacbea  thebendEintbenphon, 
the  trough  ia  emptied  rapidly,  wain  to  be  filled  by  the  drip 
or  slow  stream  horn  the  (ap,  D  auoh  an  apparatna  aa  tiaa 
ia  set  in  action  at  mght ,  witn  the  tap  adinsted  to  the  oonect 
flow,  the  prints  may  be  considered  washed  in  the  morning. 

The  pnats  are  taken  from  the  water,  and  the  anrface 
water  is  removed  by  means  of  clean  wUte  blotting-paper, 
after  which  the  printa  are  pinned  ap  by  one  comer  to  dry. 

The  moanting  of  the  printa  on  cardboard  is  a  vwy 
simple  affair  ;  but  befoce  mounting  it  ia  usual  to  trim 
them  ao  that  a  neat  edze  shall  be  shown.  A  abarp  pen- 
knife, guided  by  a  rale  or  a  glass  cutting  abape,  attaweis 
well  for  trimming  the  photosrai^  the  print  t>eing  hud 
down  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  a  uieet  of  ainc,  the  latter  oeing 

C 'arable,  as  it  does  not  so  rapidly  take  the  edge  off  the 
e-  Thick  and  freshly-prepared  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic  ia  one  of  the  beat  monntants,  and  no  special  iruitruc- 
tions  are  required  for  its  use,  excepting  that  as  little  aa 
poaaible  should  be  nsed.     The  moonted  prints,  when 


nearly  or  quite  dry,  are  much  improved  by  being  rolled 
or  bamished,  and  a  fairly  satiafaetoiy  result  can  bo 
obtained  by  using  a  moderately  warm  lanndress' iron  with 
a  sheet  of  paper  interposed  between  it  and  the  photograpb. 
A  rolling  apparatus  like  that  represented  below  is,  however 


I  convenient  and  effective,  and  does  not  coat  verv 
much  if  the  size  is  small  Uther  pressing  and  burnishing 
arrangements  are  described  in  the  place  already  referrad  to. 

It  often  happens  that  the  'ignette  style  of  printing  is 
preferred,  and  although  this  is  most  frequently  the  case 
with  portraits,  it  often  happens  that  a  little  bit  of  scenery, 
such  as  a  country  church,  or  a  group  of  trees,  msy  be 
vignetted  with  advantage.  A  giaduator  or  vignetting 
plat«,  of  which  one  kind  is  represented  below,  is  fixed  in 


as  to  shads  the  edgea  of  die  paper  and  seep  tiiem  white. 


orange  at  the  cages  and  white  in  the  centre ;  while  in  other 
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withoat  ttny  tendcDny  to  green  or  red  fog,  the  ■hidowB  le- 
maioiDg  as  clear  and  blight  *s  id  a  good  collodion  oegatiTe. 

ShooTd  the  picture  have  been  fiied  before  tba  want  of 
denait;  hu  become  appareut,  iatenaifioatioa  may  be  par- 
formed  with  the  BBcoe  golatioat,  and  with  reaalla  which 
kra  at  leaat  eqnall;  good ;  but  then  it  ia  a  sine  qud 
non  that  the  fixed  plate  ahonld  have  been  loaked  for  at 
kaat  fire  mioatea  in  obrome  atnm  water,  and  Sfteeo  minotee 
in  chloride  of  time  water,  Tba.DBe  ofohloride  of  lime  water 
is  abaolotelf  cwentiat  to  laoceaa,  as  it  remoTea  (b;  decom- 
poaition)  every  trace  of  sodinmtbioBDlpbate,  which  otherwise 
oaOHS  re-developmeat  to  be  a  failnre,  Dy  caasing  browning, 
atains,  and  reTetsala. 

It  nuit  be  remembered  that  no  amonot  of  i  n  tent  i  Beat  ion 
can  faring  ont  detaili  wbioh  are  not  impressed  ;  but  given  a 
plate,  let  it  be  urer  bo  mnch  over-eipoaed,  short  of  referaal, 
it  ia  possible,  by  slowing  the  development  aa  above  advised, 
to  got  HD  image,  faint  in  proportion  as  the  exposure  has 
been  prolongedj  but  foil  of  detail,  and  fairly  balanced  ; 
wblcb  image,  bj  entirety  obeoking  the  action  of  light  by 
means  of  the  mixed  chlorinated  iodine  water,  may  tnen  ba 
built  np  to  any  desired  degree  of  intensity  by  an  acid  pyro- 
gitlol  inteniifier. 


iraxticsl  ia^trs  foe  Igcjjiniurii. 

Ho.  7.— PRINTING  FROM  THE  NEGATIVE. 
The  neKative  tuving  been  tboroagfity  washed  and  dried, 
ahonld  be  vamiahed  before  any  prints  are  made  from  it, 
BB  otherwrse  the  film  may  absorb  silver  from  the  sensitdve 

gtper  aaed  in  printing,  and  become  stained  beyond  remedy. 
ven  altbongb  the  negative  may  appear  qait«  dry,  it  ia  aa 
well  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  a  warm  plaoe  for  an  honr  or 
two  before  varnishing,  as  a  trace  of  moistnre  may  cai 
the  vamiah  to  break  ap,  and  may  lead  to  the  premati 
destmctioa  of  tbe  negative.  Having  now  made  the  plate 
80  warm  «a  to  feel  pleiuant  to  the  hand,  by  holding  it  tie- 
fore  a  fire,  or  over  a  gaa  flame,  it  la  held  horizonUlly  by 
one  ooner,  as  BbowD  in  the  aabjolned  diagram,  and  a 


■0  prepared  that  it  will  darken  one  xpoaure,  behind  tba 
negative,  and  allowing  the  light  to  thine  through  the 
negative  until  a  sufficiently  vigorous  image  ia  the  reanlt. 
We  may  Bup pose  that  the  beginner  obtains  the  aensitive 

Saper  already  prepared,  as  it  ia  now  kept  in  stock  by  all 
ealers  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  prepare  their  own  need 
only  refer  to  the  oomprehenaive  "  LeBSOna  on  Silver  Print- 
ing "  which  appeared  in  the  Photoorapuic  News  during 
1883.  Expoaare  to  light  is  managed  in  a  printing  frame, 
the  essential  parts  of  which  are  a  rebated  frame  in  which  a 
thick  sheet  of  plate  glaw  is  nsustly  set,  a  hinged  back  and 
bars  provided  with  spriaga  or  aorewa  for  keeping  the  nega- 
tive and  the  sensitized  paper  in  oloee  contact.  The  folloir- 
ing  diagrams  will  give  an  idea  of  some  usual  patterns  of 


quiutity  of  varnish  is  poured  over  the  central  portion  ;  a 
very  slight  inolioation  of  the  plate  now  serving  to  make 
the  pool  of  liquid  flow  aucoeaaiTely  to  each  comer.  The 
next  atep  is  to  drain  off  all  excess  of  the  vamiah  at  one 
comer,  and  when  no  more  ramisb  drips  from  the  plate,  it 
ia  again  warmed,  preferably  by  holding  it  before  a  Are,  It 
is  now  allowed  to  beoome  so  hot  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to 
the  book  of  the  hand;  and,  when,  cool  it  is  ready  for 
printing  from.  It  may  be  noted  {bat  the  mere  warming 
before  a  fire  or  over  a  gaa  flame,  immediately  before 
Tarnishing,  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  removing  the  last 
toacea  of  moisture  from  the  film,  as  damp  gelatine  parts 
with  its  water  very  alowly. 

Special  Tunirites  for  use  in  protecting  negatives  are 
«M by  the  dealers  in  photographin  materials;  but  those 
who  prefer  to  nuke  their  own  juay  obtun  a  very  excellent 
Timiali  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  white  shellac,  two 
trances  of  sandarao,  and  one  drachm  of  Canada  bnlssm  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  methylated  spirit. 

The  pomtire  print  ii  made  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper 


prinling  frame,  that  provided  with  screws  being  generally 
preferable  to  that  in  which  the  pressure  is  regulated  by 
springs. 


See  that  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame  ia  clean,  and 
lay  the  negative,  face  upwards,  upon  it.  Next  cover  with 
a  sheet  of  sensitive  olbumenized  paper,  cut  to  the  proper 
aize,  care  being  token  that  the  sheet  is  placed  smooth  side 
downwards.  A  few  (hickneBses  of  blotting-paper  are  now 
laid  over,  the  hinged  back  of  the  frame  is  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  bora  are  brought  down  so  as  to  keep  all  in 
its  place,  an  adjaatment  being  made  with  the  screws  if 
required.  Exposure  is  generally  beat  made  in  bright  dif- 
fused daylight,  although  the  printing  can  be  peitonned 
much  more  rapidly  in  sunlight.  In  order  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  pnnting,  one  bar  of  the  frane  is  nndone, 
BO  that  half  of  the  print  can  be  examined ;  and  it  ia 
always  necesssry  to  print  a  few  shades  darker  than  the 
finiabed  print  ia  intended  to  be,  as  the  subsequent  opera* 
tioDs  of  priutmg  and  toning  lighten  the  photograph  con. 
siderably,  the  bxact  extent  to  which  the  over-printing 
must  be  carried  being  only  learned  by  experience.  It  ia 
convenient  in  practice  to  expose  a  number  of  prints  before 

Meedins  to  tone  and  to  fix,  the  impressions  Wng  stored 

a  dark  box  as  they  are  taken  from  the  fmme.  The  work 
of  cutting  up  the  paper,  chauging  the  frames,  examination 
of  the  prints  on  their  removal  from  the  frame,  iteed  not 
be  carried  out  in  the  neoal  developing  room,  an  apartment 
illuminated  by  aamall  window  or  by  gaalight  answering  well. 

The  first  step  towards  toning  ia  to  nnse  the  prints  in 
three  changes  of  clean  water,  tdlowing  aboat  five  minates 
each  time ;  after  which  tbey  are  immersed  in  the  io-caQed 

tuning  bath,  which  may  be  componnded  as  foIlowB : 

Water        16  ooncefl 

Acetate  of  soda 40  grains 

Chloride  of  gold 2     „ 

The  chloride  of  gold  is  sold  in  tubes  containing  15  gnins,  ~ 
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hoA  ilift  eonTenient  to  disaolTe  the  coatenta  of  one  of  thete 
tubes  in  15  dTaehoig  of  wftter,  ao  that  instead  of  weighing 
cut  two  grains  of  ths  salt,  the  ino>e  eonTenient  plan  of 
measnriDg  out  two  dTscbma  of  the  aolutioD  may  be  re- 
Borted  to.  It  ia  geoerallf  well  to  make  up  the  tooitig  bath 
two  or  three  boors  before  it  ia  required  for  nse. 

Wliile  Id  the  toning  bath,  the  more  or  leas  reddiah  prints 
will  gradaally  change  ia  colour,  and  when  a  blaok-parple 
ia  arrived  at,  tbe  toning  may  be  bronght  to  an  end  by  re- 
moving the  prints  from  the  bath  and  placing  them  in 
deab  water.  The  exact  tone  or  tint  to  be  praduced  ia 
entirely  a  matter  of  taate,  and  the  beginner  will  soon  6nd 
that  he  can  control  the  tint  within  very  wide  limits  by 
allowing  the  gold  solution  to  act  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  the  lessons  on  ailver  printing  already  referred  to 
dealing  tborougbty  with  thia  matter ;  but  in  order  to 
ensure  uniform  action  of  the  toning  solDtion,  the  prints 
shoald  be  kept  in  motion  daring  the  whole  time. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  operation,  that  of  fixing 
or  dissolring  out  the  unchangttd  HenaitiTe  compound  which 
ia  contained  in  the  paper,  it  ia  well  for  the  beginner  to  put 
away  hia  toning  Eolntion,  and  also  the  diah  hi  which  it  was 
used,  as  the  componnd  uaed  in  fixing  ia  especially  mis- 
chtevoua  if  it  abonid  find  its  way  into  the  tonmg  bath. 

The  fixing  aolntion  is  made  op  by  dlaaolring  four  oances 
of  hyposalphite  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  adding 
thirty  drops  of  liquid  ammonia.  Gold  is  prodaced  by  dis- 
Rolring  of  the  b^poanlphLta  in  the  water,  and  it  ia  well  not 
to  nae  the  solution  until  it  haa  acqtiired  the  temperature 
of  the  surronndmgs.  The  fixing  bath  or  eolntion  having 
been  poured  out  into  a  suitable  diah,  the  prints  are 
immersed,  and  are  kept  gently  moving  in  tte  aotutlon  for 
fifteen  minutes  or  bo.  After  thia  they  are  aeveral  times 
rinsed  in  water. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  most  important  operationa— that 
of  soaking  out  every  trace  of  the  hypoautphlte  of  soda,  as 
rapid  fading  is  likely  to  teenlt  if  any  of  thia  salt  remain  be- 
hind in  the  prints.  Half-a-dozen  changea  of  wat«r,  witii  n 
interval  of  two  houra  between  each  change,  maybeaofficient 
in  ordinary  cases ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  pro- 
vide an  automatic  arrangement  for  making  the  regnisite 
washinga.    A  good  apparatni  of  tUs  kind  ia  shown  below, 


and  it  scarcely  requires  enluatjon.  The  prints  are  placed 
on  the  perforated  plate,  BB,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
fiowBlowly  in.  When  it  reachea  the  beadE  in  the  syphon, 
the  trough  is  emptied  rapidly,  agun  to  be  filled  by  the  drip 
or  alow  stream  from  the  tap.  U  auoh  an  apparatna  aa  this 
iaaet  in  actionat  night,  with  the  tap  adinstea  to  the  correct 
flow,  the  prints  may  be  oonaidered  wasn^  in  the  morning. 

The  printa  are  taken  from  the  water,  and  the  surface 
water  ia  removed  by  means  of  clean  white  blotting-paper, 
after  which  the  prints  are  pinned  up  by  one  comer  to  dry. 

The  mounting  of  the  printa  on  cardboard  is  a  veiy 
simple  affair  ;  but  before  mounting  it  ia  uanal  to  trim 
t^em  so  that  a  neat  edge  ahall  be  shown.  A  sharp  pen- 
knife, guided  b^  a  rnle  or  a  glass  cutting  shape,  anawets 
well  for  trimming  the  photoffraphs,  the  print  being  laid 
down  on  a  plate  ofglasa  or  a  sheet  of  ainc,  the  latter  being 
preferable,  as  it  does  not  so  rapidly  take  the  edge  off  the 
knife.  Thick  and  freshly-prepared  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic  is  one  of  the  beat  monntanto,  and  no  special  inatmc- 
tiooB  are  required  for  its  use,  excepting  that  as  little  aa 
possible  abould  be   naed.     The  mounted  prints,  when 


nearly  or  quite  dry,  are  mncli  improved  by  being  rolled 
or  bumiahed,  and  a  fairly  satiafactory  result  can  be 
obtained  by  nsing  a 'moderately  warm  laundress'  iron  with 
a  sheet  of  paper  interposed  between  it  and  the  photograph. 
A  rolling  apparatus  like  that  represented  below  is,  however 


more  convenient  and  effective,  and  does  not  cost  very 
much  if  the  size  is  small.  Other  pressing  and  bnniiahiog 
arrangements  are  described  in  the  place  afready  referred  to. 
It  often  hippena  that  the  vignette  style  rf  printing  ia 
preferred,  and  although  thia  is  most  frequently  the  caae 
with  portraits,  it  often  happens  that  a  little  bit  of  iCeneiT, 
such  as  a  country  cbnrch,  or  a  group  of  treea,  may  be 
vignetted  with  advantage.  A  graduator  or  vignetting 
plate,  of  which  one  kbd  is  represented  below,  is  fixed  in 


t^ 


the  printiiig-frame,  as  shown  in  the  anbioined  diagram,  bo 
ai  to  shade  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  keep  them  white. 


The  vignetting  plates  are  sometimes  made  of  glan,  being 
orange  at  the  edgea  and  white  iu  the  centre ;  while  in  other 
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oasM  ther  are  built  up  of  layers  of  tissae  paper,  as  is  tlie 
case  with  that  shown  in  our  diagram.  OpeniDgs  of 
▼arioQs  patterns  may  be  bad,  bat  some  judgment  is 
always  required  to  obtain  a  good  Tignette  picture,  and 
the  Yignetting  plate  should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  the 
glass  of  the  printing-frame.  Many  persons  make  Tery 
excellent  vignette  pictures  by  placing  a  border  of  cotton- 
wool outside  the  printing-frame. 


^ahu* 


Dr.  Lohse's  photograph  of  the  sun,  which  we  publish 
this  week,  is  one  out  of  a  series  of  more  than  600  which 
haye  been  taken  at  Fotsdam.  since  1881.  No  records  of 
sun-spots  can  be  of  such  exactness  and  yaluc  as  photo- 
graphic records ;  and  the  particulars  given  on  page  545 
will  be  read  with  interest 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  as  soon  as  the  photographic  reproduction  of 
their  masterpieces  is  completed,  to  publish  officially  a 
sdeotton  of  the  photographs,  with  critical  and  descriptire 
letter  press.  What  has  long  since  been  done  for  the  great 
art  galleries  of  Faris,  Madrid,  the  Hague,  Munich,  Borne, 
and  other  capitals,  is,  in  fact,  at  length  to  be  done  for 
England's  national  oolleotion,  thongh  it  is  only  rery 
sanguine  indiTiduals  who  anticipate  that  it  will  be  done  as 
well 


If  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  GrOTemment  inclines 
farourably  to  the  notion  of  ere  long  supplying  London 
with  a  building  worthy  of  the  rapidly  increasing  import- 
ance of  our  oolleotion  of  national  portraits,  the  country 
lias  good  reason  to  congratulate  itself.  The  proposed  site 
of  the  new  galleiy^TO.,  the  ground  on  which  Lord 
Gatington*s  town  house  now  stands  in  IVhitehall— is  an 
ezoeUent  one,  and  should  the  suggested  plan  be  carried 
out,  Mr.  lieorge  Soharf  will  haye  ample  room  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  carrying  out  of  those  photographic  precau- 
tions which,  as  a  discreet  curator,  he  f  uUy  appreoiates. 


The  immediate  cause  of  the  unexpected  consent  of  the 
Treasury  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  is  to  be 
found  in  what  is  taking  place  at  Edinburgh,  where  two 
suooessiTe  and  munificent  gifts*  of  £10,000  hare  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  GoTemment  towards  building 
a  Scotch  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  only  unoe  the 
sew  building  was  actually  commenced  that  the  provision 
of  a  suitable  gallery  for  England*s  national  portraits  has 
become  a  burning  question. 


A  distinctive  feature  in  all  English  photographic 
Associations  is  the  good  feeling  which  exirts  between  the 
two  classes  of  members— professionals  and  amateurs. 
This  is  not  quite  the  case  in  America.  The  amateur 
photographers  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  want  to  start  a 
new  society,  as  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  present  one  **  seems  mixed  up  with  the  profesBionals." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sodety  of  professionals  is  not 


pleased  because  it  has  become  *' mixed  up"  with  the 
amateurs.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  more 
they  are  "  mixed  up  '*  the  better  for  both. 


**  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  25th  inst,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  meet  you  at  iJie  place  and  time  you  propose,  and  the  en- 
closed photograph  will  assut  you  in  recognizing  me." 


Arranging  to  be  recognized  by  allowing  one's  hanker- 
chief  to  liang  out  of  a  pocket,  by  flourishing  a  roUed-np 
newspaper  with  the  right  hand,  or  by  committing  some 
other  act  of  eccentricity,  is  certainly  less  satisfactory  than 
sending  one's  photographic  carte-de-visite.  Of  course  we 
sent  our  photograph  in  return,  and  the  recognition  was 
immediate  and  mutual. 


The  photographic  carte-de-visite  has  always  been  an  album 
portrait  rather  than  a  visiting  card  in  the  ordinary  sense  ^ 
but  why,  indeed,  should  not  an  actual  photographic  card  for 
every-day  use  become  common?  It  would  merely  be 
necessary  to  attach  a  postsge  stamp  portrait  to  the  back 
or  front  of  the  usual  visiting  card. 


Although  very  popular  just  now  in  the  United  States, 
the  stamp  portraits  are  not  often  seen  here ;  in  America 
they  are  sent  out  in  sheets,  ready  perforated  and  gummed. 


Supposing  that  postage  stamp  portraits  were  generally 
to  be  found  in  a  card-case  or  the  pocket-book,  no  incon- 
venience would  arise  from  a  railway  company  insisting  on 
a  portrait  being  supplied  for  attaching  to  every  season 
ticket  issued ;  or  from  a  similar  requirement  being  made 
as  regards  passes  to  exliibitions.  Although  all  can  appre- 
ciate the  obvious  value  of  the  adhesive  portrait  when 
attached  to  a  letter  of  credit,  passport,  or  other  certificate 
of  identity,  it  is  perliaps  noi  generally  known  that  some 
fourteen  years  ago  a  patent  covering  such  uses  of  a  photo- 
graphic portrait  was  applied  for,  but  not  proceeded  with 
(Baylis,  '*  A  means  of  preventing  impersonation,"  1870, 
No.  885). 

About  eight  hundred  English  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  AsBOoiaticn  in  Montreal  on  Wednesday,  and 
Lord  Bayleigh,  in  his  presidei^tial  address,  .touched  on  the 
great  scientific  problem  of  the  day — a  correct  estimation  and 
representation  of  energy  in  its  various  manilestationiL  As 
regards  the  quantitatife  estimation  of  the  dynamic  equiva- 
lent of  light  but  little  has  been  done ;  but  Lord  Bayleigh 
spoke  highly  of  the  labours  of  Abney  in  mapping  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  spectral  region  beyond  the  red— where, 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  we  should  term  the 
radiant  energy  light  or  heat. 


Langley's  investigations— based  upon  the 
which  radiant  energy  exceroises  upon  the  conducting 
power  of  selenium^  prove  that  the  atmosphere  cuts  off  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  more  refrangible  rays,  so  that 
the  sun  appears  far  less  blue  than  it  would  to  an  observer 
placed  outside  our  atmosphere. 
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A  new  power  hayiDg  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
spectroscopist  by  the  diffrftction  gratings  of  Frofeasor 
Sowlandy  one  may,  according  to  the  President  of  the 
British  Association,  expect  fresh  results  of  imporfcanee; 
and  Beoqnerers  inyestigations  upon  the  remarkable  action 
of  the  ultra-red  rays  in  enfeebling  the  light  emitted  by 
phosphorescent  bodies  are  likely  to  open  up  new  paths 
for  scientific  exploration. 


The  publication  of  the  Ckimant's  protest  in  the  papers 
has  had  the  effect  of  overwhelming  those  of  his  friends 
supposed  to  be  much  in  his  confidence  with  applications 
from  photographic  artists,  all  of  whom  are  eager,  on  various 
conditions,  to  become  his  photographer-in-chief.  One  of 
the  first  matters  of  moment  he  will  have  to  decide,  on 
emerging  from  durance  vile,  will  be  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  photographic  patronage.  He  will,  in  fact,  have  to 
arrange  for  the  necessary  sitting  in  this  case,  even  before 
he  discusses  the  details  of  that  seat  in  Parliament  which, 
it  IB  again  asserted,  he  intends  to  obtain. 


Two  million  copies  of  a  photograph  is  something  like 
an  order.  This  is  the  number  of  portraits  of  Mr.  Bhdne, 
the  Bepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  which  one  firm  has  to  turn  out  at  the  rate  of  some 
67,000  per  day. 

• 

Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt*s  steady  progress  as  regards 
photography  from  a  balloon  leads  us  to  hope  for  useful 
applications  of  this  branch  of  the  art ;  but  until  some  pro- 
gress is  made  in  the  steering  or  controlliog  the  movement 
of  a  balloon,  all  work  with  the  camera  must  of  necessity 
be  very  uncertain. 

As  to  steering,  no  advance  has  been  made,  and  yet  the 
conditions  under  which  a  balloon  can  be  steered  are  per- 
fectly understood.  A  motor  is  required  which  will  drive 
the  balloon  so  forcibly  through  the  air,  that  it  shall  be 
able  to  outstrip  the  strongest  wind.  It  requires  very 
little  mathematical  knowlege  to  prove  the  utter  inability 
of  any  motor  now  known  to  direct  a  balloon,  uuless  when 
the  atmosphere  is  practically  still,  and  if  those  newspaper 
canardUU  who  so  frequently  and  so  persistently  announce 
the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  would  get  someone 
else  to  calcnhite  out  the  horse-power  required  to  drive  a 
balloon  of  given  magitude  at  a  determinate  speed  through 
the  afar,  we  should  hear  less  about  the  the  steering  of 
baUooos  being  an  aooomplished  fact.  It  is,  indeed, 
demonstrable  that  less  motive  power  would  be  required  to 
drive  a  flying  machine  against  a  strong  wind,  than  to  so 
drive  a  balloon ;  but  both  operations  are  far  beyond  the 
power  of  our  existing  motor  engines.  Still  we  may  hope ; 
but  the  first  step  is  the  invention  of  a  sufficiency  light 
and  powerful  motor  engine,  and  other  applications  of 
such  a  motor  a9  is  required  would  almost  revolutionize 
the  world. 


married  husband  is  photographed  by  a  peripatetic  artist 
at  the  seaside  in  the  absence  of  his  wife.  On  being  sub- 
sequently shown  the  '*  proof,*'  he  finds  that  the  rascally 
photographer  has  contrived  to  introduce  the  likeness  of  a 
bold,  bad  female  into  the  picture — has,  in  fact,  placed  her  in 
the  innocent  husband's  arms.  On  the  strength  of  this  the 
r.  p.  demands  and  obtains  hush  money.  And  in  his  re- 
newed applications  for  black  mail  and  the  much  married 
man's  consequent  victimizing,  the  fun  of  the  sketch  may 
be  supposed  to  exist. 

The  idea  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  not  a  new  one ;  the 
moral,  *' Don't  be  photographed  by  peripatetic  artists" 
ought  not  to  require  further  enforcement  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  how  frequentiy,  and  appropriately 
some  would  say,  photograpy  is  brought  into  our  light 
literature.  Mr.  Malloch's  use  of  it  in  his  *'  Nineteenth 
Century  Bomance"  is  fortunately  as  exceptional  as  it  is 
ill-advised.  But  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's 
"  Laodicean  "  will  remember  that  the  love-suit  of  the  hero 
is  hopelessly  checked  by  the  use  of  manipulated  photo- 
graphs of  her  rival 

This  rival,  by  means  of  a  well-known  device  which  Mr. 
Hardy  found  out  to  be  possible  before  he  used  it,  manages 
to  produce  some  cartes  in  which  the  sober  and  unexcep- 
tionable hero  is  represented  with  a  face  bespeaking 
seemingly  an  idiotic  stage  of  inebriety.  He  takes  care  that 
one  of  Uiese  portraits  shall  come  into  the  heroine's  posses- 
sion, the  result  being  the  postponement  of  the  happy' 
climax  of  the  story  for  two  volumes. 


But  this  exordium  deals  with  the  past,  and  the  item  of 
more  immediate  interest  we  have  to  allude  to  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  dramatic  satire,  in  which  the  camera  will 
play  an  important  part,  has  been  written,  if  not  on  fact,  yet 
passed  by  the  *'  lioencer  of  Plays."  One  soene—iu  which 
a  professioDal  beauty  is  chased  by  a  horde  of  photographers, 
each  armed  with  his  appiratus,  and,  in  spite  of  her  protests, 
is  photographed  in  every  passing  position  ahe  assumes, 
and  which  concludes  with  a  kind  of  Camera  BaUetf  with 
novel  effects— ought  to  be  a  success. 


Another  scene  is  a  shop-window  which  will  occupy  the 
whole  back  of  the  stage,  and  on  this  enlarged  photographs 
will  be  displayed  in  novel  combinations  which  will  them- 
selves have  a  satirical  interest.  It  is  proposed,  too,  that 
the  *' Auditorium"  shall  be  actually  photographed  from 
the  stage  in  the  course  of  the  piece  each  evening. 


A  comic  contemporary  has  been  finding  in  photfignphy 
the    matter    for  a  *<  humorous   narrative."     A  mnoh 


The  argument  which  publishers  of  engravings  use 
against  photography,  that  it  destroys  the  value  of  aa  en- 
graving by  bemg  able  to  produce  copies  of  a  picture  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate,  has  recently  been  shown  by  Mr.  Sey* 
mour  Haden,  the  well-koown  etcher,  to  be  a  most  dis- 
ingenuous one.  Mr.  Haden  brings  a  serious  charge  against 
publishers  of  prints,  to  the  effect  that  they  systematically 
disregard  the  obligation  to  destroy  a  plate  after  so  many 
proofs  have  been  produced,  and  go  on  printing  even  after 
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the  plate  is  worn.  The  ftrtist's  <*  stamp,"  which  many 
people  suppose  is  a  gaarantee  that  the  print  is  one  of  a 
limited  namberi  is  no  gaarantee  at  ail  when  the  number  of 
prints  IS  unlimited.  Mr.  Haden  mentions  as  examples, 
"  The  Allied  Generals  beiore  Sebastopol/'  «« The  Derby 
Day,"  <<  The  Belief  of  Lucknow,"  and  others,  the  plates  of 
which  were  in  every  case  to  be  destroyed,  and  yet  are 
printing  at  the  present  day.  If  this  be  so,  what  the  print 
publishers  are  afraid  of  is  the  dangerous  rivalry  which 
photography  sets  up  against  the  cheap  and  inferior  **  pulls  " 
from  a  worn-oat  plate.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  ad- 
mission will  never,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  be  made, 
since  to  do  so  would  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  prison 
house. 


A  lady  of  the  '*Dora  Copperfield"  type,  who  lately 
noticed  in  an  advertisement  the  term  *'  gelatine  plates,*' 
opined  that  they  must  be  what  people  used  with  **  jelly 
I" 


The  Chinese  Government  has  initiated  a  new  era  in 
diplomatic  negotiations.  It  has  had  the  Foamier  Treaty, 
in  which  the  terms  for  the  evacuation  of  Bac-Nin  are  can- 
celled, to  be  photographed,  and  has  sent  copies  to  the 
Jb*owers.  The  Chinese  assert  that  the  date  of  the  evacua- 
tion is  not  mentioned  in  the  Treaty,  and  to  prove  they  are 
right,  the  document  has  been  photographed. 


Oar  anticipation  of  a  popular  title  for  next  year's  Exhi- 
bition in  the  term  "Inventories,"  has  led  to  several 
suggestions  being  forwarded  to  us.  One  is  that  a  shorter 
and  more  easily  pronoanced  name  for  the  exhibition  of 
patents  would  be  the  "  Patentries ;"  whilst  a  second,  apropos 
of  the  fact  that ''  Musical  Instruments  "  will  also  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  next  season's  show,  proposes^  after 
discarding  "  Instnimentories '*  as  too  long,  that  the  chosen 
name  shall  be  the  "  Masicries  I  '* 


Meissonier  uses  photography  largely.  His  practice  is, 
after  designing  a  picture,  to  have  the  figures  forming  the 
group  photographed  first-as  a  group,  and  afterwards  singly. 
Perhaps  no  painter  is  so  scrupulously  careful  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  work,  flis  outlay  to  models  is  something 
enormous,  on  one  occasion  paying  a  man  as  much  as  two 
pounds  the  hour  to  lie  half  covered  with  snow.  It  is  not 
every  artist  who  could  afford  to  do  this,  but  then  it  is 
not  every  artist  who  is  paid  so  well  as  Meissonier. 


A  writer  in  our  contemporary,  La  Production^  points 
out  that  great  international  exhibitions  are  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  modem  times, 
for  the  Book  of  Esther  records  that  the  exhibition  which 
King  Ahasuerus  held  in  his  palace  of  Shushan  was  kept 
open  for  no  less  than  six  months ;  while  the  exhibition 
organised  at  Venice  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Doge 
Tidpolo  was  by  no  means  a  small  affair.  More  recent 
exhibitions  are  mentioned,  as  those  organised  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1756  and  ;1761 ;  also 
the  exhibition  held  in  Paris  during  1797.    In  the  first 


year  of  the  present  century,  a  greater  exhibition  than  that 
previously  held  in  Paris  was  organised  by  Napoleon- 
then  first  Consul.  On  this  occasion  gold  and  silver  medals 
were  awarded  by  a  jury  of  experts. 


f  ut^eitt  |uf^I%ena* 


ApplicationB  for  Iiotters  Patent. 
11,556.  EuGBN  HiMLT,  28,  Southampton  Buildings,  Ghancerj 
Lano,  WC,  for  "  Improved  method  of  and  apparatus  for 
taking  photographs  by  artificial  light.*' — (Complete  Specifica- 
tion}.—Dated  22ad  August,  1884. 

Specification  FubliBhed  daring  the  Week. 
4989.  Jakes  Sturrock,  Bank  Street,  Dundee,  in  the  County  of 

Forfar,  North  Britain,  for  *'  Changing  sensitized  plates  in 

photographic  cameras."— Dated  17th  SiUrch,  1884.     Complete 

Spec\ficationJ , 

The  first  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  cameras  of  the  ordin- 
ary well-known  kind  in  which  pictures  are  obtained  by  exposure 
in  the  camera  of  (^lass  plates  properly  sensitized.  It  has  for  Hs 
object  a  novel  meUiod  of  coDstructing  such  cameras,  or  alidesfbr 
cameras,  so  that  the  sensitized  plates  can  be  readily  changed 
when  required.  I  make  at  the  back  of  the  camera  a  space  to 
hold  a  sensitized  plate  ;  this  space  is  open  above,  and  is  provided 
with  a  flatige  or  other  similar  device,  to  which  can  be  readily 
attached  by  an  elastic  band  or  other  convenient  means  the 
open  mouth  of  a  bag  made  of  paper,  cloth,  iadia-rubbor,  or  other 
suitable  material  impervious  to  light ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  tin, 
cardboard,  or  other  rigid  substance,  with  a  flexible  UAck  or 
mouth  of  rubber  or  cloth  suitable  for  attachment  to  the  camera. 
I  fill  the  Vag  in  a  dark  place  with  a  sensitized  plate,  and  then 
close  or  fold  the  mouth  to  exclude  the  light,  snd  secure  it  by 
a  spring,  dip,  elastic  band,  gum,  or  their  equivalents ;  and  having 
fixed  its  mouth  to  the  camera,  as  already  described,  I  remove 
or  undo  the  fastening,  invert  the  bag,  and  deposit  the  aensiUzed 
plate  in  the  camera.  After  exposure,  the  plate  is  again  dipped 
from  the  camera  into  the  bag.  and  the  fastening  again  put  on, 
and  the  bag,  with  the  plate,  removed  from  the  camera,  when 
another  bag  containing  a  plate  can  be  attached.  The  plates  can 
be  stored  away  in  the  bags  both  before  and  after  exposure. 

In  the  second  part  I  make  a  separate  holder  or  slide,  having  a 
space  to  hold  one  or  two  sendtized  plates,  as  in  the  ordinaiy 
dark  slides,-  but  having  a  flange,  or  other  similar  device,  to  which 
the  iMig  can  be  attadied,  and  a  plate  or  plates  put  In,  as  already 
desoribed,  and  which  can  be  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  oanrara 
In  the  usual  way.    The  accompanying  drawing  shows  bag  folded 


so  as  to  exclude  the  light  snd  attached  to  camera. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  si^e  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I  dedare  that  what  I  daim  is : — 

First.  The  arrangement  in  cameras  or  slides  for  cameras  for 
enablmg  flexible  bags  to  be  attached  substantially  asdescnbed. 

Second.  Flexible  bags  for  conv^ng  plates  to  or  from  th 
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camera  or  slids,  made  «o  w  to  fold  or  closu  nt  the  moulb,  and 
tecuied  bra  Epring,  clip,  elastic  band,  gum,  or  their  equiTBleii(«. 
Third.  Baj^  b;  meant  of  which  Bemitizsd  pUtes  can  be  placed 
into  or  taken  from  the  cameni  or  slide,  without  introducing  the 
hand  or  o(h«r  agsncj  into  the  inmdeof  the  bag. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Instantaneous  Pbotoqrapht — Macdouoald's  Uevelofeb 

Tubes— Chambhe  Syndicale  of  Puotoobapct. 

Imtantarteouf  Pholograpky.—Vhoto^nphic  dobgs  are 
ditiicolt  to  relate  at  thie  time  of  the  ;ear,  when  everyone 
ia  taking  holidaj :  Bcientifio  cneetinga  are  suepended,  and 
amateura  are  iconrio);  the  couutry,  taking  iaBtantaneona 
photographs  as  reminiscencea  of  their  viaitB.  Nothing  ia 
more  delightful  than  to  go  about  and  thus  reprodnce  the 
aceuerj  around.  Although  notditlicultcf  attainment  with 
practice,  inBtantaneona  photography  leqnirea  thoroughly 
good  apparatos  ;  the  lena  must  he  of  the  beat  on  account 
of  working  with  fall  aperture,  and  the  calculation  of  Taried 
exposures  with  ashntter  takeasomelime  to  learn.  During 
tt  star  on  the  coait  of  the  Mediterranean,  my  leisure  time 
baa  been  taken  np  in  photographing  vesaels  in  motiou. 
The  moat  delicate  focnasiug  ia  required  in  this  exercise, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  ship  sailing  swiftly  it  is  difficult 
to  focua  osrefnlly  the  zone  of  sea  through  which  it  will 
pass,  without  having  auy  point  to  aim  at  dircstly.  No 
rule  can  be  oiven  as  a  guide  in  auch  cases.  When  hoat« 
are  taken  aailiug  on  rirera  or  caniU,  objecta  on  the  banks 
guide  one  as  to  the  focussing  point ;  but  on  the  sea,  at  a 
distance  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  metres,  how 
can  one  measure  the  point  exactly  ?  An  indicator  of  some 
aort  may  be  arranged  by  using  a  little  lens,  having  its 
oonnte  graduated  in  auch  a  manner  that  a  given  point  can 
be  made  to  correspond  with  the  fame  in  the  large  lens. 
For  instance,  the  indicator  marking  a  certain  point  or  notch 
(No.  10),  by  placing  the  lens  in  focus  of  the  aaine  number 
the  object  to  be  taken  ia  ia  view.  This  is  how  I  use  the 
indicator,  which  really  constitutea  a  kind  of  telescope 
having  the  same  focnaas  the  lens.  The  operator,  standing 
by  the  camera,  views  the  ship  through  the  indicator  a  short 
time  before  it  passes  acroaa  the  (»mera,  then,  when  clearly 
defined,  the  lens  ia  foenaaed  to  coincide  with  it.  I  cannot 
find  any  more  expeditious  way  of  obtaining  the  desired 
result.  Time  doe«  not  permit  of  employing  the  camera 
itself  to  focns  ou  the  groond  glass. 

Macdinigahti  Developer  Tubes. — The  idea  of  preparing 
the  developer  in  tubes,  so  as  to  carry  tbem  about  easily 
without  riak,  ia  excellent.  To  tonriat-photographera  and 
others  obliged  to  carry  photographic  apparatos  in  as  amall 
compass  as  poraible,  Ihighly  recommend  this  invention  as 
possessing  the  qualities  oE  solidity,  pennanence,  aad  com- 
pactnese. 

Photography  at  £^n«.— The  photcKfraphets  of  Lyons 
have  just  organized  a  syndical  chamber,  under  the 
preddency  of  H.  Bemand.  The  fact  tends  to  show  bow 
photography  follows  in  the  steps  of  all  other  industries. 
It  does  not  number  many  professional  photographers  yet. 
Leon  Vidal. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJEOTa 


BY  I. 

Lesson  U.— Photo qeaphic  Apparatcs. 
Fob  simple  photo-miorographio  operations,  any  ordinary 
camera  may  be  employed.  A  quarter- olote  camera  will 
anawer,  but  the  student  is  advised  to  obbin  a  half-plate, 
or  even  a  whole-plate  camera,  for,  as  he  advances  in  skill, 
he  will,  perhaps,  <rish  to  photograph  sectione  of  rooks,  or 
WDoda,  or  whole  insects,  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  amaller 
camera  will  allow.  A  good  lens  will  make  a  half  or  whole- 
plate  enlargement  of  an  object  without  loss  of  definition. 
Uaiiig  the  eye-piece,  and  working  with  low  powers,  a 


camera  expanding  to  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wilt 
safGce,  but  for  the  higher  powers,  which  cannot  well  bs 
used  in  coDJunction  with  the  eye-piece,  a  camera  expand* 
ing  to  four  feet,  or  even  six  feet,  is  recommended.  The 
eye-piece  cuts  off  so  much  tight  when  working  with  high* 
power  lenses,  that  focuieing  becomes  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible ;  while  without  it,  focussing  with  a  ^^th  inch  or 
^th  inch  ia  an  easy  matter,  even  when  a  condenser  is  not 
employed. 


ULK  poa  rBOT«-incae[>iirKT. 

If  an  ordinary  camera  be  employed,  there  ate  none  better 
than  those  sold  under  the  name  of  "  long  toons  "  oameias. 
The  half-plate  size  expands  from  three  inches  to  eighteen 
inches  or  twenty  inches,  which  is  ample  for  low  powers, 
especially  when  working  with  the  eye-piece.  The  above 
illustration  shows  a  capital  "long  focua"  camera,  intro- 
duced by  Hare,  which  will  answer  both  for  laudacape  and 
microscopic  work,  and  form  an  excellent  companion  for 
the  summer  holidays,  when  the  microscope  will  be,  or 
oaght  to  be,  laid  aside.  Even  the  expert  photo-micro- 
grspber  Will  find  tlie  occasional  practice  of  landscape 
photography  a  very  good  way  of  ''keeping  his  hand  in." 

A  long  copyiog-oamera,  provided  with  focussing  arrange- 
menta  back  and  front,  makes  a  very  excellent  camera  for 
photo- micrography.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  front 
ahonld  not  be  fixed  to  the  base-board,  but  be  capable  of 
either  sliding  bach  or  moving  back  by  screw, for  frequently 
it  may  be  neneesary,  after  all  is  ready  for  taking  a  photo- 
graph, either  to  change  the  position  of  the  object,  or  alter 
the  iUnmiaation,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  performed 
only  by  looking  down  the  microscope  tube.  If  the  camem 
has  to  be  removed  for  this  purpose,  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  getting  everything  square  again ;  while  if  the 
camera-front  can  slide  back  along  the  base-board,  the  rela- 
tive pomtion  of  microacope  and  screen  remains  unaltered. 
Copying  cameras  suitable  for  pboto -micrography  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  lists  of  most  dealsrs  in  second-hand 
appaiatna. 


If  the  student  cannot  procure  ouc  of  these  cameras,  ho 
may  very  euily  construct  one  for  himself.  Procure  four 
boards  nicely  planed,  ^-inch  tbick,  some  inches  longer  than 
the  proposed  camera,  and  j-inch  less  in  width  Iban  tho 
bellows  are  required.  Make  a  long  box  with  the  boarda, 
fastening  them  together  at  the  ends  only  with  screws. 


&S6 
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Cover  this  box  vilh  thin  black  ciiUao  or  boak-binder'a 
olotb,  pMti'ng  the  ed/ei  together  where  they  Up  over. 
Next  oat  lome  alipa  of  thin  osrJboard  J-iecb  or  J-inoh 
viie,  and  l-iooh  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  box.  Cut 
the  comers  off  each  slip  at  an  angle  more  aoate  than  i5°, 


,:-  ^^ 


When  aufflcieot  have  besa  cut,  paste  the  alipa 
exaoUf  parallel  on  the  four  aidea  of  the  box,  about  i-inoh 
or  yViich  apart  Eioh  slip  moat  be  piated  on  with  the 
cnt-ofF  ends  facing  in  the  aame  direotioo.  When  the 
paste  ia  dry,  pat  on  an  outer  oover  of  better  material ; 
twilled  calico  will  do,  but  ia  aomewhat  thick  for  the  par- 

Kae  ;  good  book-binder's  cloth  ia  beat.  The  edges  ahould 
pasted  together  m  nestl;  as  passible.  When  the  whole 
is  dry,  unfasten  the  end  screws,  when  the  boards  will 
collspse,  and  the  bellows  can  be  drawn  off.  Now  proceed 
to  told  it  up  oacefullj,  bj  pinctiiog  it  into  shape  at  the 
edges  of  the  alipt  of  cardboard,  and  put  the  bellows  ia  a 


oop^fiog  press,  or  under  heavy  weights,  for  a  day  or  two. 
Tbo  base-board  for  this  bellows  ahontd  extend  in  front 
about  3  feet,  ao  that  the  microscope  and  lamp  may  ataad 
upon  iL  As  the  bellows  will  require  no  proteation,  ths 
oaoiera-froQt  may  consist  of  a  plain  rertical  board,  of  th« 
right  size,  conRtrnoted  to  slide  back  on  tbe  base-board 
about  15  or  18  inches.  The  dark  slide  should  be  pur- 
chased, prefeTLbly  a  siagle  one,  and  the  back  of  the  camera 
made  to  fit  it.  The  camera  rnHj  be  opened  or  cloaed  br 
hand  alone,  the  back  moving  in  guides  aorewed  along  each 
side  of  the  base-board;  or  by  endless  screw,  out  with 
rather  a  coarse  thread.  When  the  endless  screw  ia  not 
used,  a  screw  and  butterfly-nut  mutt  be  employed,  to 
clamp  the  camera  in  any  desired  position. 

If  the  student  has  not  sufficient  hand-skill  to  constmot 
a  bellows  camera,  he  may  make,  or  have  made,  the 
simpler  arrangement  represented  below.  As  will  be  seen, 
it  cousisiB  of  a  series  of  boxes,  fitting  into  each  other 
after  the  faahion  of  a  alidiog-body  camera.    It  can  eonly 


be  lengthened  or  aborieiied  bf  the  additJoD  or  removal  of 
one  M  more  boxes.  Any  jcmer  could  easily  construct 
such  a  camera  on  aeeing  th illustration. 

Double  dark-slides  may  be  employed,  if  well  made,  but 
a  single  slide  is  better,  as  the  fooussiDg-glaae  can  be  placed 
In  it,  and  when  replaced  by  ths  sensitive  plate,  the  latter 
will  lie  in  exactly  thft  same  place,  which  is  of  vital  import- 
ance. For  low  powers,  very  fine  groand  glass  will  answer, 
but  for  higher  powen,  plain  glass  is  best  In  this  case  tbe 
image  must  be  examined  by  means  of  afoeussiog  eye-piece. 
The  following  excellent  mode  of  performing  the  difficult 
operation  of  focussing  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Davis,  iu 
"  Practical  Microscopy  "  :— "Removing  the  ground  glass 
■lido,  another  ia  substituted  of  mahogany,  bat  pierced  with 
a  series  of  seven  boles,  into  eaoh  at  which  the  ordinary  A- 
eye-pieoe  may  be  fixed.  The  thickoeas  of  the  slide  is  such, 
that  when  the  eye-piece  is  pushed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
the  diaphragm  lies  m  the  same  plane  as  the  ground  surface 
of  tbe  glass  slide.  To  anyone  aooustonied  to  foons  by  the 
old  method,  the  present  ayatem  will  be  found  a  consider- 
able improvement,  it  being  easy  under  Uiese  conditions  to 
obtains  sharp  focua  with  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp  when 
using  the  ,,  objective." 

When  the  camera  is  extended  only  a  short  distance,  the 
hand  will  be  able  to  reach  the  coarae  or  fine  adjustments 
of  the  microscope  ;  bat  when  drawn  out  to  three  feet  or 
foor  feet,  this  will  be  impossible.  It  then  faeeomes  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  method  by  which  focuasiag  can  be 
easily  and  exactly  performed  while  viewing  the  image  on 
the  Boreen,  the  camera  being  extended.  Procure  a  hollow 
bias*  rod,  ^-inoh  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  base- 
board. Fix  it  to  the  side  of  the  board  by  metal  "  eyes," 
so  that  the  rod  may  revolve  somewhat  stiffly ;  if  the  camera 
be  anpported  on  treaties,  tbe  rod  may  be  fixed  under  the 
base-board,  which  is  more  convenient.  Make  a  grooved 
wooden  wheel,  two  inches  diameter,  and  fasten  it  to  the 
rod,  so  that  it  will  be  oppoaite  the  fine  adjustment  of  the 
mioroBoope  when  tbe  latter  is  pkoed  horizontally,  with  the 
eye-piece  end  fltt«d  to  the  camera-ErODt,    Make  an  endless 


band  of  narrow  tape,  of  such  a  length  that  it  will  pasa  over 
the  grooved  wheel  and  the  fine  adjustment  rather  tightly. 
On  turning  tbe  extremity  of  the  rod,  the  fine  adjostment 
will  be  moved  with  snffioient  ^owness  and  accuracyto 
allow  of  correct  focusamg  with  a  lens  of  high  power.  The 
writer  baa  long  used  ao  arrangement  of  this  sort  when 
photc^^phing  diatoms,  and  found  it  answer  admirably. 

The  remaining  photographic  apparatus  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — A  madutosb  focussing-cloth ;  ebonite  or  gtas 
diphes  for  developing  and  fixing  negatives ;  glasa  measures, 
say,  3-oz ,  4-oz.,  and  6-0£.  capaoity;  basins  for  washing 
negatives;  a  porcelain  dish  for  toning  prints,  and  aootber 
for  fixing  them.  Bicks  may  bo  used  for  drying  the  nega- 
tives, but  in  winter,  standing  them  up  on  a  warm  mantel- 
piece is  as  good  a  plan  as  any,  nnless  the  plates  be  made 
with  very  soft  gelstine,  when  catastrophes  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  shape  of  distortion  of  the  imsge,  or  even 
melting  of  tbe  gelatine. 


ON  THE  BU3IKE3a  MANi.aEHBNT  OF  FEOTOQa&PHY. 

BY  1.  BVDBB.* 

Tbb  Brat  neoeessi;  requirement — the  foundatioa  stmie— h  a 
thoiough  knowledge  of  every  department  of  the  wra-k.  An  in* 
telligent  underatwding  of  one'i  bunnesa  is  solid  Mpital.  ^le 
more  of  that  element  a  man  carries  the  greater  ia  Wm  abragUi. 
As  we  have  no  eatabtished  system  of  appranticeahip,  no  regular 
Doune  of  study  or  practice  of  our  yoong  art,  the  learner  ia  dmasi- 
dent  upon  a  hapluzard  chanee,  his  aptneas  at  catching  an  idea, 
with  a  natural  handin«ai  b  taking  to  new  work,  a  taste  for  art, 
and  even  in  a  amall  way  prove  his  good  friends  in  grasping 
photography. 

Then  we  oould  expeet  intelligent  akill  in  oar  employ^*)  and 
the  public  could  feel  aaaured  they  were  being  aerved  in  a  proger 
manner. 

InJ;  knowledge  is  power.  It  ia  leoogniEed  mm!  respected  by 
the  learned  and  ignorant  alike. 

The  coloured  servant  of  ■  surgeon,  expluning  why  his  master 
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charged  twenty-fiye  doUani  for  the  performance  of  an  operation 
in  surgery  which  took  but  ten  minutes  to  do,  said  he  charged 
fiye  dollars  for  the  work,  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  know  how. 

To  fit  ourselves  in  the  best  way  for  the  pursuit  of  our  art, 
which  is  becoming  yearly  more  an  art^  and  more  closely  allied  to 
science,  buy  books,  subscribe  for  journals,  magazines,  and  papers 
upon  the  subject ;  make  your  collection  of  photographic  literature 
a  special  library,  then  make  its  acquaintance — the  more  intimate 
the  better.  In  this  way  jou  become  master  of  the  requirements 
of  your  business,  which  is  a  rook-bottom  foundation  upon  which 
you  may  build  with  all  confidence  and  security. 

Educate  your  assistants,  teach  them  in  the  little  points  and 
in  the  greater  ones,  train  them  to  your  ways,  give  them  your 
idea,  and  listen  fairly  to  theirs — ^you  may  sometimes  get  the  best 
end  of  the  bargain  in  such  ezohuige. 

Next  in  value  to  superior  quality  in  your  productions  is  a  safe 
and  careful  system  in  all  Uie  various  departments,  from  writing 
an  order  for  a  sitting  to  delivering  the  finished  picture  into  the 
hands  of  your  customer.  Such  systen  should  be  observed.  The 
soul  of  that  system  should  be  order  and  cleanliness. 

There  may  be  to  some  an  affectionate  interest  in  collections  of 
antiquated  relics  of  good  old  days,  whose  dust-coated  and  deep* 
stained  fronts  attest  to  long  years  of  service,  and  certify  to  the 
claim  of  old  stager.  Many  a  well-meant  operating  room  harbours 
in  its  comers  and  along  its  side-wallB  collections  of  crippled 
head-rests,  rickety  camera-stands,  faded  chairs  with  long-fringed 
upholstery,  broken  balustrades,  old  camera-boxes,  &c.,  which  are 
in  no  sense  omamenial  or  advantageous. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  museum  or  a  junk-shop  of  the  oper- 
ating room.  Remove  the  old  trash,  give  the  scrub  brush,  the 
paint  pot,  and  the  whitewash  tub  a  chance.  If  there  be  a  worse 
■mell  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  justice's  office,  it  is  the  mustv 
odour  sometimes  encountered  in  a  slovenly-kept  photograph 
gallery. 

The  man  who  satisfies  his  conscience  that  he  cannot  afibrd  to 
expend  money  in  thoroughly  renovating  as  often  as  once  a  year, 
and  refurnishing  when  needful,  is  a  poor  manager,  and  works 
against  his  own  interest.  Nothing  commands  more  prompt 
respect  than  tidyness.  A  seeming  of  prosperity  soon  brings  the 
reality  ;  people  like  to  patronize  a  prosperous  man,  and  naturally 
avoid  a  poor  unfortunate  one  ;  all  which  shows  an  air  of  thrift 
and  systematic  order  should  be  practised  and  enforced. 

Keep  your  show  of  specimen  pictures  fresh  by  frequent 
changes.  Your  customers  will  visit  you  oftener  if  you  have  new 
attrsctions.  They  will  take  pride  in  you  and  make  your  estab- 
lishment one  of  the  places  to  be  visited  by  strangers  and  their 
yinting  friends,  among  whom  you  wiU  find  good  customers. 
^  How  to  treat  with  customers.  Here  comes  the  place  for  exer- 
cise of  judgment^  for  real  generalship.  To  be  poUte,  attentive, 
genial,  and  at  the  same  time  firm  in  adhering  to  safe  rules  for 
your  own  protection,  is  a  difficidt  thing  to  do  ;  yet  it  can  be  done. 
A  correct  start  saves  often  misunderstandings,  which  are  to  be 
avoided  by  all  means.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  serious  differ- 
ences with  ^our  patrons ;  you  must  remember  that  great  con- 
sideration IS  due  to  your  sitter.  Perhaps  you  sometimes  sit 
yourself  and  find  you  are  whimsical  and  exacting ;  you  like  to  try 
again  for  some  reason  you  can't  quite  explain.  Perhaps  when 
jovL  go  to  your  tailor  you  are  not  at  once  suited  with  we  fit  or 
hang  of  your  coat ;  his  telling  vou  it  is  all  right  does  not  quite 
convince.  Remember  these  things  and  be  patient ;  you  can  make 
another  sitting  as  quickly  as  you  can  make  an  argument.  The 
sitting  would  perhaps  convince  them,  your  argument  would  not 
Hake  your  prices  siuSciently  high  to  justify  we  use  of  a  numbcor 
of  plates,  and  a  half  hour's  time  if  necessary.  You  can  afford 
this  occasionally.  If  the  exactions  of  your  sitter  be  too  great, 
you  are  entitled  to  charge  for  extra  service  ;  state  it  pleasanUy 
but  firmly ;  sugar-coat  your  words  where  the  subject  is  disagree- 
able. 

It  is  the  good-natured  fellows  who  can't  say  no,  and  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  please  the  dear  ladies,  get  most  imposed  upon. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  ladv  to  have  a  dozen  dresses 
and  as  many  toilettes  photo^phed  before  an  order  is  given  to 
finish.  She  gratifies  her  curiosity  as  to  how  they  will  take,  and 
the  more  sittings  she  has,  the  more  undecided  She  is  which  to 
order.  Is  the  lady  to  blame  ?  By  no  means ;  the  man  has  helped 
her  to  impose  upon  him,  and  is  helping  to  establish  the  custom 
of  having  his  neighbours  imposed  upon  also. 

1  beUeve  it  entirely  fair  to  make  for  all  sitters  two  good  nega- 
tives, differing  in  position,  that  they  may  have  a  choice.  If  they 
desire  more  ^ates  used,  it  is  very  proper  they  be  required  to  pay 
xtxa  for  them ;  particularly  should  sitters  be  made  to  understand 


a  change  of  dress  or  toilette  means  an  extra  chai^ge  for  new 
sittings. 

Never  put  off  the  securing  of  an  order  for  another  time ; 
clinch  it  on  the  spot.  It  is  never  too  late  in  the  day  to  make  a 
sitting — that  is,  to  take  a  man's  order  for  a  sitting.  Many  a 
time  have  I  written  ordeis  for  sittings  by  gpsslight,  and  given  my 
client  into  the  hands  of  the  operator.  With  his  money  in  the 
till  he  is  sifre  to  come  for  his  proof  in  the  morning,  and  well 
satisfied  to  try  again  on  learning  last  night's  effort  was  not 
entirely  a  success.  Had  I  told  him  it  was  too  late  in  the  day, 
and  advised  hie  coming  again,  I  should  probably  not  have  seen 
him  more.  With  a  desire  for  sitting  while  his  mind  was  upon  it 
he  would  probably  try  my  next  door  neighbour,  who,  with  more 
enterprise  than  I  had  shown,  would  gobble  him. 

The  time  to  take  money  is  before  the  sitter  goes  into  the 
operating  room  ;  particularly  should  this  apply  to  strangers  and 
parties  regarded  doubtfuL  All  photo^phers  who  fail  in  this 
important  rule  are  practising  an  injustice  upon  themselves 
Prices  for  photographs  have  become  greatly  demoralized.  Many 
of  our  pronanent  ahd  good  men  have  been  led  or  driven — I  might 
say  *'  clubbed  "—into  this- great  wrong.  I  will  venture  to  assert 
that  four  in  every  five  who  have  fallen  into  low  prices  are 
aa^Amed  of  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  more  respectable 
figures  and  a  more  respectable  standing  among  their  fellows. 
I^w  prices  are  in  every  way  degrading,  the  work  is  carelessly 
made,  the  standard  of  excdlence  is  lowered — in  fact,  is  lost ; 
ambition  sinks  to  indifference,  enthusiasin  is  killed.  The  work 
becomes  drudgery,  devuid  of  interest  or  pleasure. 


e 


SHORT  VERSUS  LONG  WASHING  FOR  PRINTS 

BT  H.  T.  AMTHOirr. 

Sxtraet  from  the  Froceedingt  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Atiociation. — A  short  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  very  divergent  opinions  that  had  recently  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  a  long  washing  of  prints  as  an  element  of  perman* 
ency. 

Mr.  Debenham  believed  tha^  long  stay  in  the  water  was 
apt  to  cause  fading — probably  induced  by  the  partial  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sizing  of  tne  paper*  He  had  observed  that  prints  left 
washing  from  Saturday  to  Monday  commonly  looked  weaker  than 
those  which  had  only  been  in  the  water  for  a  few  hours. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  such  as  to  confirm  him 
in  the  belief  that  loUg  washing  after  fixing  is  very  injurious  to 
the  prints  in  every  way.  He  was  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of 
washing  his  prints  all  night  in  running  water.  Upon  changing 
to  a  shorter  washing  (viz.,  three  hours  in  running  water),  he 
found  not  only  that  the  hypo  was  entirely  eliminateid,  but  that 
the  brilliancy  was  much  greater,  and  the  prints  when  mounted 
had  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Subsequent  experiments 
led  to  the  understanding  of  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  and  the 
writer  would  recommend  the  soaking  of  the  prints,  before  toning, 
iu  a  verr  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  add  as  a  specific  against 
his  troubles  as  wdl  as  against  blisters.  In  all  cases,  however,  it 
is  presupposed  that  the  paper  has  been  fumed  with  ammonia 
before  printing. 

Subjecting  silver  prints  not  fumed  to  the  action  of  muriatio 
add  would  onlv  intwfere  very  materially  with  the  toning.  In 
such  cases  muriatic  acid  should  be  applied  after  toning,  and  the 
addi^  thoroughly  neutralized  before  fixing. — Anthpn^t  Bulletin^ 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD. 

Fbxpaxb  the  surface  of  the  block  by  rubbing  thoroughly  with 
pumice  stone.  Then  whiten  it  with  flake  white,  rubmng  it  on 
evenly  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  or  a  fine  bruJsh.  Let  it  dry 
thoroughly.  Now  coat  the  block  with  sdted  albumen  according 
to  the  formula  given  below,  flowing  it  like  collodion.  Use  a 
glass  stirring  rod  to  distribute  the  albumen  evenly  on  the  block, 
bdng  caref  lU  not  to  let  the  rod  touch  the  block.  When  evenly 
coatml,  stand  the  block  on  edi^  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
to  drain  and  dry.  Repeat  this  coating  operation  two  or  three 
times,  letting  the  block  dry  thoroughly  between  each.  (This 
part  of  the  process  may  be  conducted  in  full  daylight.)  Silver 
the  block  (when  quite  dry  after  last  coating)  in  the  dark 
room  with  plain  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  forty  graias  to  the 
ounce.  This  should  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  al- 
bumenizing,  viz.,  by  flowing  and  using  glass  stirring  rod.  When 
dij,  fume  with  Uq.  ammonia  ten  minutes. 
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Now  place  the  negative  on  the  block*  either  in  a  printing- 
frame  made  for  the  purpose,  or  by  clamping  it  with  wooden 
damps.  Expose  to  light  from  five  to  thirty  minutes  according 
to  density  of  negative  and  intensity  of  light.  Print  rather  fully, 
as  it  bleaches  a  Uttle  in  fixing.  If  you  use  clamps,  scratch  the 
negative  in  some  unimportant  place,  so  that  you  may  watch  the 
progress  of  the  print.  (The  special  frames  made  for  this  pur- 
pose permit  of  opening  for  examination  as  in  ordinary  printing 
on  paper.)  When  sufficiently  printed,  it  is  ready  for  toning  and 
fixing ;  toning,  however,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Wash  the 
block,  and  nx  in  hypo  about  ten  minutes.  Wash  again 
thoroughly,  stand  on  edge  to  dry,  and  block  is  ready  for  en- 
graving. 

Albumefi  Solution, — ^White  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth  ;  let 
settle ;  then  pour  liquid  part  into  a  bottle,  add  double  the 
quantity  of  water,  also  fifteen  grains  chloride  of  sodium  and 
two  drops  liq.  ammonia. 

SUver  Solution, 
Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver     1  ounce 


water       ...        ...        •••        ••• 

Fixing  Solution, 

Hyposulphite  of  soda     

fi  ater       •••        ••*        ...        ... 

— photography. 

...  12  ounces 

...    1  ounce 
...    6  ounces 

€tsxxt^m)itntt. 


PHOTO.MICROQRA.PHY,  AND  THE  POTASH 

DEVELOPER. 

Sir,— No.  1,355  of  the  Photographic  News  oontains, 
under  the  dgnatare  J.  H.  Jenninga,  ariioles  on  the  above 
subjects. 

liie  former  process,  although  little  practised  by  the 
professional  photographer,  is  of  extreme  value  to  the 
scientist,  and  pictures  thus  produced  must  ultimately  dis- 
place all  hand-drawn  representations  of  microscopic 
objects. 

For  this  reason  the  article  In  question  is  of  interest  to 
aU  photographers,  since  many  who  are  slack  during  the 
winter  months  might  find  plenty  of  employment  if  they 
were  able  to  produce  good  photo-micrographs  for  histo- 
logists,  botanists,  and  others  to  be  exhibited  with  the 
lantern,  &c  Mr.  Jennings'  observations  on  the  subject 
are  so  good,  generally,  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  the  correctness  of  his  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  necessity  of  a  choice  in  the  nature  of  mounts,  and  a 
knowledge  both  of  microscopy  and  of  photography.  Mr. 
Jenningr  r^rence  to  oblique  lighting  and  dark  ground 
iilumiaation,  as  giving  unsatisfactory  results  generally,  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  my  experience ;  nay,  I  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  pictures  produced  by  the  oblique 
lighting  are  generally  illusory  in  proportion  as  the 
obliquity  of  the  light  increases. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  at  which  I  must  take  ex- 
ception— and  that  is,  the  strong  condemnation  of  the 
French  lenses,  properly  known  as  ^*  triplets."  Now,  apart 
from  the  question  of  price  (and  this  is  a  consideration  to 
many  a  beginner),  there  is  no  doabt  that  very  many  of  the 
French  triplet  quarter-inch  objectives,'  which  are  to  be 
had  retail  for  9^.,  are  far  better,  for  general  photo-micro- 
graphic  work,  than  objectives  by  English  makers  at  ten 
times  the  price.  I  say  this  fearlessly,  having  had  over 
twenty  years'  practical  experience  in  the  subject.*  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  that  the  English  lenses  are  worae  for 
microscopic  work,  but  because  English  lenses,  as  a  rule, 
have  such  very  short  working  distances,  and  such  very 
limited  penetration. 

Per  contra^  these  French  triplets  have  a  very  fair  work- 
ing distance.  For  example,  the  ^  o.  g.  gives  really  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  space  between  the  object  and  the  lens 
itself,  and  this  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  focussing 

•  I  enclose  specimen  photographs  taken  with  a  French  triplet,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  photograph  any  microscopic  object,  with  the  said  leoB,  in  Mr. 
Jennings'  presence,  if  he  will  honour  me  with  a  call. 


on  the  screen.  The  magnifying  power  of  these  quarters 
is  generally  about  200  diameters  with  the  A  eye-piece, 
and  the  penetrative  qualities  are  very  great  Comparing 
this  with  a  ^  o.  g.  by  a  leading  English  maker,  I  find  that 
this  latter  comes  down  to  within  ^  inch  of  the  covering 
glass,  and  that  yj^  of  a  revolution  of  the  fine  adjustment 
throws  the  image  perceptibly  out  of  focus.  Henoe, 
while  with  the  former  I  can  get  a  really  good  photograph 
of  a  fly ^8  proboscis,  showing  both  the  upper  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  spiral  tubes,  with  the  latter  I  cannot  get  a 
decent  picture  of  this  object  at  all,  stop  it  down  as  \  may ; 
though  this  objective  resolves  P,  angidatum  quite  easily, 
which  the  French  o.  b.  will  not  do  at  alL 

I  say  this  not  for  the  sake  of  finding  fault  with 
Mr.  Jennings*  article,  but  because  I  would  not  have  the 
beginner  checked  in  his  attempts  by  supposing  that 
an  expensive  objective  is  at  all  necessary,  or  even 
desirable.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  notice  that  the 
French  objectives  are  generally  sent  ont  with  their  own 
eye- pieces ;  and  the  corrections,  both  for  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration,  are  best  corrected  when  they  are  used 
together. 

A  short  paper  on  the  best  mode  of  using  a  cheap  French 
microscope  (such  as  can  be  bought  retail  for  about  30s.) 
will  be  found  in  the  Year- Book  for  1876,  page  54,  et  uq. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  article  headed  **  The  Potash  Deve- 
loper," and  wodd  ask  Mr.  Jennings :— 1.  Why  he  dis- 
carded the  oxalate  developer?  2.  In  what  way  did  tho 
ammonia  a£Peot  his  health .' 

This  latter  question  I  look  upon  as  moei  important,  as  so 
many  are  using  (in  England,  at  least)  the  ammoniacal  pyro 
developer. 

Personally,  I  have  never  found  any  inconvenience  from 
its  use.  I  have,  however,  discarded  the  use  of  pyro  deve- 
loper, as  I  found  it  much  less  under  control  than  the  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  for  my  special  purpose— viz.,  photo-micography 
— very  much  less  suited,  as  the  grain  of  the  deposit  is  much 
coarser  in  the  case  of  pyro  than  in  that  of  the  ferrous 
salt. 

Collodion,  however,  is  far  superior  to  gelatine  for  the 
production  of  such  pictures,  the  structure  being  mnch  h 
visible.  S.Bottone. 


|Pr0mirm0s  of  ^atxtim. 

Photooraphic  Societt  of  Que  at  Britain. 
A  MBETiNQ  was  held  in  the  Committee  Room  attached  to  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  £ast,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  W. 
England  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  his  arrangement  for  making  an  adjost- 
able  diaphragm  to  any  required  sUndard ;  but  as  this  apparatus 
was  shown  some  weeks  previously  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Association,  we  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  oar 
report  of  that  meeting  (p.  610),  where  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus 
will  be  found. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  apertures  in  Mr.  Cowan's 
shutter  are  rectangular,  and  when  it  was  first  exhibited,  Mr. 
Debenham  contended  that  it  was  very  desirable  they  should  be 
round ;  and  at  itna  meeting  he  again  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  rectangular  shape. 

Mr.  Cowan,  however,  thought  that  better  definition  iu  the 
comers  might  residt  from  the  use  of  the  square  openings. 

The  conversation  then  drifted  into  flare  spots  and  their  cause, 
and — 

Mr.  Shew  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  a  doublet  that 
gave  a  decided  flare  spot  had  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
when  a  black  patch  was  placed  on  the  Central  portion  of  the  freot 
combination. 

The  Chairxan  pointed  out  that  secondary  images  formed  by 
minute  apertures  in  the  front  of  the  camera  were  frequently  mis- 
taken for  true  flare  images. 

Mr.  Debenham  now  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  fully  elucidate  the  question  as  to  whether  the  exposurss 
usually  given  to  gelatine  plates  (something  approximating  to  the 
minunum}  were  m  reality  best ;  and  he  pomted  oat  t£it  on  a 
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recent  occasion  the  Baron  de  Kousoff  had  exhibited  an  ex- 
ceptionallj  fine  series  of  interiors,  representing  the  Czar's  Palace 
at  Moscow,  and  it  was  stated  that  at  first  it  was  thought  the 
plates  had  been  extremelj  over-exposed ;  but  by  pre -treatment 
with  a  strong  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  unusually  well 
graduated  pictures  had  been  obtained  ;  mdeed,  pictures  with  much 
of  what  is  known  as  a  "  wet  plate  character.^  These  results  led 
Mr.  Debenham  to  ask  whether  a  loug  exposure  and  restrained  or 
slow  development  might  not  be  desirable  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  AsHiCAN  said  that  such  a  course  would  involve  miich  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  development. 

Mr.  F.  Cobb  said  that  in  nis  hands  a  plate|which  had  been  veiy 
much  over-exposed  by  accident  gave  a  good  result  when 
restrained. 

The  ChaibicAn  remarked  that  dilution  of  the  developer  with 
water  gave  a  considerable  power  of  control  in  dealing  with  over- 
exposed plates. 

Air.  Ashman  now  called  attention  to  the  value  of  isochromatic 

J>lateB,  and  referred  to  the  experiments  he  had  deslcribed  at  the 
ast  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association  (see  p.  542.) 
He  had  nsA  an  alcoholic  extract  of  turmeric  (according  to  the 
instructions  of  Dr.  Lohse),  and  had  obtained  good  resets ;  the 
blue  being  subdued,  the  yellow  and  red  prominent.  Extract  of 
marigold  flowers  also  answers  well 

Mr.  Shew  exhibited  a  folding  bracket,  to  be  placed  between 
camera  and  stand,  and  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  camera  to  be 
readily  shifted  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position. 


— "  What  is  an  optioian's  horse  ;  has  it  a  saddle :  if  so,  when 
you  get  a  lens  in  it  how  is  it  to  be  tested  ?  " 

Mr.  Dbbenham  said  an  optician's  horse  was  a  contrivance  of 
wood,  made  of  two  upright  boards  notched,  and  sliding  in  grooves 
on  a  horizontal  board  ;  being  V'S^P^)  whatever  sized  lens  was 
dropped  into  it,  always  took  a  vertical  plane. 

A  conversation  then  took  place  on  the  value  of  various  colour- 
ing matters  incorporated  with  bromide  of  silver,  as  suggested  by 
Yogel  and  others,  for  obtaining  photographs  of  colours  in  their 
true  value. 

Mr.  AsHSf  AN  had  made  some  experiments  with  alcoholic  ex- 
tracts of  marigold  flowers,  turmeric  root,  &c.,  and  spoke  favour- 
ably of  the  former.  He  preferred  flooding  the  dry  plate  with  the 
tincture  without  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  exposing  in  the 
moist  state.  This  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  developer,  but 
slightly  slowed  the  plate.  It  was  thought  that  a  suitable  addi- 
tion of  B^me  such  substance  to  an  emulsion  would  prove  valu* 
able. 


%nlh  in  t|^^  Shiiria. 


London  and  Pbovinoial  Photoobaphio  Association. 

A  HEBTING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst, 
Mr.  Q.  Waltbnbebo  in  the  chair. 

The  Sbcretart  read  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  F. 
H.  Davis,  editor  of  Photography^  requesting  detailed  notes  of 
the.  Society's  proceedings ;  it  was  also  mentioned  that  Sir.  A.  L. 
Henderson  had  demonstrated  the  cold  emulsification  process 
before  the  Chicago  Society. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and  the  following  read  and 
discussed : — **  Where  can  silver,  or  electro-silver  wire  gauze, 
suitable  for  threading  gelatine  emulsion,  be  obtained  1 " 

Mr.  W.  £.  Dbbbnham  had  tried  several  times  to  purchase 
some,  but  was  unable  to  get  it. 

The  Sboeetabt  remembered  Mr.  Henderson  exhibiting  some, 
sent  by  Prof.  Stebbing  from  Paris. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  recommended  the  querist  to  weave  some  on 
pins  ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  mesh  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

mr.  J.  Barker  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  trying  to 
weave  a  piece,  and  had  given  it  up. 

Mr.  A.  H  addon  did  not  think  weaving  necessary ;  if  a  number  of 
wires  were  secured  on  pins  driven  into  jMeoes  of  wood  crossing 
each  other,  it  would  be  found  to  answer.  He  used  a  brass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  pierced  with  a  n  amber  of  holes  ;  by  means 
of  a  piston  he  could  force  the  emulsion  through  without  any 
difficulty.  Several  spoke  in  favour  of  motquito  netting,  and 
some  pmerred  the  ordinary  copper  wire  gauze. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  a  recent  communication  recom- 
mending the  employment  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  conjunction 
with  mercurial  intensification  for  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  the  printing  quality  obtained  was  excellent, 
and  well  worthy  an  extended  trial.  A  similar  effect  could  be 
obtained  with  ordinary  washing  soda  if  a  little  sulphurous  acid 
were  added. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  tried  sulphite  of  soda  after  the  mercury , 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  required  very 
little  washing  afterwards,  which  was  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance. 

Mr.  Debenham  wished  to  know  if  these  intensified  negatives 
altered  by  exposure  to  light. 

Mr.  AsHiCAN  replied  Uiat  he  had  exposed  negatives  so  treated 
to  sunlight  for  two  days,  without  perceptible  change. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Debenham's  suggestion  for  testing  trans- 
parencies from  the  same  negative  by  various  processes,  examples 
by  the  following  were  promised: — Carbon,  gelatino-bromide, 
gelatino-chloride,  geUtino-citro-chloride,  uranium  (Col.  Stuart 
Wortley's  formula),  wet  collodion,  and  a  modification  of  wet 
collodion.  The  negatives  to  be  selected  by  the  Curator,  and 
three  transparencies  of  varying  depth  to  be  produced  by  each 
member  with  his  particular  process. 

Another  question  being  found  in  the  bo$,  was  read  ai  follows . 


Xnstantanbods  Views  on  the  Hudson  Rivee. — ^Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach,  of  New  York,  has  been  successful  in  producing  some 
remarkably  fine  views  of  river  scenery  on  the  Hudson  with  no 
other  exposing  apparatus  than  the  ordinary  lens  cap.  One  pic- 
ture, including  a  schooner  off  West  Point,  is  of  espedsl  interest^ 
as  showing  a  very  remarkable  effect  of  light  on  the  ripple  of 
the  water. 

Heuogbaph  Signalunq  between  London  and  Portsmouth. 
— ^Arrangements  have  been  made  by  Major  Thrupp,  Inspecter  of 
Army  Signalling,  to  place  London  and  Wimbledom  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Spithead  forts  by  day  and  night  for  three  days 
this  week ;  the  general  idea  on  which  the  experiments  are  to  be 
carried  out  being,  that  an  enemy  having  landed  on  the  South 
Coast  and  intercepted  telegraphic  communication  between  Ports- 
mouth, London,  and  Aldershot,  communication  has  to  be  main- 
tained by  signalling,  by  means  of  flags  and  the  heliograph  by  day, 
and  by  night  with  the  flashing-lamp.  The  stations  will  be 
Wimbledon  to  Epsom  Downs, eight  miles;  Bpsom  Downs  to 
Merrow  Downs,  near  Quildford,  thirteen  miles  ;  Merrow  Downs 
to  Hungry-hill,  twelve  miles ;  Hungry-hill  to  Hind  Head,  ten 
miles ;  Hind  Head  to  Butser-hill,  near  Petersfield,  fourteen 
miles ;  and  Butser-hill  to  the  Spithead  Forts,  fourteen  miles. 
To  enable  practice  to  be  made  at  longer  distances,  Merrow  Down 
and  Hind  Head  will  be  cut  out  for  a  time,  so  that  the  messages 
will  go  from  Wimbledon  to  Epsom,  Epsom  to  Hungry-hill,  Hun- 
gry-hill to  Butser-hill,  and  Butser-hill  to  the  Spithead  Forts, 
thus  giving  two  distances  of  over  twenty  miles.  During  the  ex- 
periments, the  new  Aldershot  pattern  lime-light  will  be  tested. 

Respiration  of  Leaves  in  the  Dark.  By  G.  Bonnier  and 
L.  Manqin  {Compt,  Send.,  98,  1064— 1067).— Compai-ative  ex- 
periments respecting  the  oxygen  absorbed  and  the  carbonic 
anhydride  evolved  in  the  dark  by  the  leaves  of  various  species  of 
plants  show  that  the  ratio  between  these  two  quantities  is  con- 
stant, whatever  the  temperature  ;  and  although  the  amount  of 
carbonic  anhydride  evolved  increases  rapidly  with  the  tempera- 
ture, the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  increases  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion.  The  ratio  is  approximately  unity  for  certain 
species,  e.ff.f  Euonymut  japonicits^  JSsculus  hippoeastanum,  whilst 
for  other  species,  e.y,,  Pinus  pinaster ,  it  la  considerably  less  than 
unity.  The  authors  have  previously  shown  that  the  ratio 
between  the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  and  the  oxygen  absorbed 
is  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  and  of  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  anhydride  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
it  is  evident  that  these  two  processes  of  absorption  and  evolution 
are  most  intimately  connected. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Removal  of  Silver  Stains  from  the  Liebiq  Memorial 
Statue  at  Munich.— Go  November  6th,  1883,  it  was  found  that 
the  marble  statue  of  Liebig  was  covered  with  a  number  of  black 
spots  and  stripes.  Further  examination  showed  these  stains  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  silver  and  a  little  hydrated  manganese 
dioxide.  From  this  it  is  very  probable  that  the  liquid  employed 
to  deface  the  statue  was  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassium 
permanganate.  The  method  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
stains  was  founded  on  the  conYersion|{ot|che  metals  into  sulphides, 
and  subsequent  solution  of  the  sulphides  by  means  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Each  stain  was  covered  with  a  paste  made  of  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  and  porcelain  day.  This  was  renewed  after 
24  hours,  and  after  the  lapse  of  another  day  carefully  washed  off, 
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and  each  ttaiii  then  treated  twice  in  suoceeaion  with  a  paste  of 
poroelain  day  and  concenttated  solution  of  potaaalam  cyanide. 
In  most  cases  this  was  sufficient  to  remove  all  stain,  but  some 
few  of  the  very  deep  stripes  had  to  be  treated  in  this  way  several 
times  to  effect  complete  removal.  The  success  of  the  operation 
was  so  complete,  that  no  sign  of  the  stains  can  be  seen  now. — 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society » 

Temfersd  Qlass.— Itis  not  very  long  since  the  discovery  of 
M.  Alfred  de  la  Bastie  filled  all  our  newspapers  with  paragraphs, 
more  or  less  ridiculous,  about  the  properties  of  this  glass.  Some 
claimed  it  wss  malleable ;  others  that  ii  donld  not  be  broken. 
In  fact,  tempered  glass  was  called  upon  to  supersede  all  other 
materials.  The  excitement  being  over,  tompered  glass  may  now 
take  its  rank  among  valuable  inventions,  inbject,  however,  to 
many  defects  in  its  present  state.  The  process  of  tempering 
glass,  as  is  well  known,  consists  in  hMiiog  a  viece  of  glAW,  ns  a 
window  pine,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  i^iproacn  malleability,  ovt 
not  hot  enoui^  to  lose  its  shape ;  the  glass  in  this  state  Is 
instantly  plmaged  into  a  bath  composed  of  fatty  and  resinoM 
matter,  which  is  heated  aiiAwantamed  li<{uid  at  a  temperatun 
rangmg  from  300^  to  600*  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ifam. 
M.  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  says  that  the  strength  of  glass  is  in- 
creased fifty  times  by  Joeing  tempered.  Tcmnered  glass  seems 
to  be  less  dense  than  ordinary  glass  ;  it  is  harder,  however,  and 
is  more  difficult  to  cut  by  the  diamond  and  tempered  tools ;  it 
also  possesses  a  much  superior  elasticity  over  the  ordinary  glass. 
Kooe  tempered  glass,  howwror,  cannot  be  cut  with  the  diamond 
without  flying  to  pieces,  its  use  must  necessarily  be  limited  to 
duflatte  sizes  not  requiring  to  be  modified ;  this  is  qoite  a  draw- 
back to  its  use.  It  woukl  seem,  however,  that  some  of  the 
defects  have  already  been  overcome^  for  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
quite  a  displi^  of  tempered  goods  was  made  by  the  SoexHe 
Anonyme  du  verre  TrempS.  of  raris.  Among  other  things  was 
quite  a  display  of  druggist  s  and  chanical  glassware,  mortars, 
pestles,  bei&Lers,  covered  bowls,  funnels ;  also  a  variety  of  plain 
and  out  glass  tumblers,  soblets,  decanters^  globes,  and  ctdm- 
nejs ;  opil  plates ;  a  depiSished  bowl  with  cut  facets ;  coloured 
ghuM,  enpaved,  out,  &c.  It  is  said  that  the  making  of  articles 
varying  m  thickness  is  hazardous,  as  many  of  them  are  apt  to 
fly  to  pieces  either  in  the  making  or  cutting. — Seientifie  Amtri' 
can, 

Photoobaphic  Club. — ^At  the  meeting  on  September  8rd,  the 
subject  for  Discussion  v/ill  be  on  "  The  Effect  of  Different  Alka- 
lines  in  the  development  of  Qektine  Plates,"  with  demonstration. 
Satur^y  afternoon  outing  at  Hale  End,  leaving  Liverpool  Street 
at  2^. 


f  0  daxxtni^tmiitxdn. 


*•*  ^  cannot  undertake  to  return  nd«<'iod  communications. 

F.  A.  K. — 1.  You  will  And  the  rates  for  advertisements  at  the  end 
of  each  number.  2.  The  pictures  you  send  are  very  good,  and  if 
they  represent  your  ordinanr  work,  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  gettingsttch  a  situation  as  you  desire. 

Cambba.--7ou  can  certainly  register  the  designs,  and  so  thoroughly 
protect  any  artistic  merits  they  may  possess ;  out  your  notion  of 
seonring  to  yourself  the  sole  riicht  of  using  a  photograph  in  the 
way  proposed  w^uld  be  untenable,  even  if  the  idea  were  original. 
It  Is  a  curious  ciroum  stance  that  we  have  many  letters  from 
persons  who  have  a  desire  to  protect  the  same  « idea." 

C.  E.  G.— Nothing  is  equal  to  the  asphaltum  mixture  for  backing 

flates,  this  method  of  working  having  been  suggested  in  the 
Photographic  News,  July  2, 1880,  and  since  ahnost  univer- 
sally adopted  for  astronomical  work.  The  best  way  is  to  use 
ordioary^mnawiok  black,  or  the  ao-ealled  Bates'  black,  and  to 
scrape  ft  off  when  the  negative  is  finished,  or,  if  preferred,  before 
development.  If  you  prepare  a  varnish  yourself,  dissolve  bitumen 
in  benzole,  so  as  to  obtain  a  varnish  of  a  syrupy  oonsistenoy. 
FoPs  backing  sheets  (see  Formulary)  are  very  useful,  but  not  so 
effectual  as  the  bitumen  varnish. 
J.  HoLMn.— The  following  formula  is  excellent,  and  you  will  find 
.  it  easy  to  apply  the  mixture  with  a  broad  camel's  hair  brash,  if  the 
paper  is  very  slighHy  dsmped  and  kid  evenly  on  a  slab  of  plate 
gUtts:— 

Gum-arabic 2)  onnoes 

vvaTer  ...       ...       ,,,       ,,,       ,,,       ,,,  i,^       ,, 

dissolve,  and  add— 

Bichromate  of  ammonia      1  ounce 

vVater  ...        .,,       ,,,       ,,,        ,,,        ,,,  lo  ounces 

A  highly  sised  and  hard  paper,  like  bank*post,  is  best. 
£:  H  Rhodis.— Write  to  the  sentleman  named,  care  of  Messrs. 

RMBMd  Co.,  OpHcians,  112,  New  Bond  Street. 


Blundebino  A>rATBUB.~The  largest  opening,  or  that  when  there 
is  no  stop,  is  7,  or  No.  4  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society.  A  stop  half-an-inoh  in  diameter  will  be  No.  16, 
one  a  quarter^f-inch  in  diameter  will  be  No.  64,  and  one  an 
eighth-of  •an-inoh  will  be  No.  256. 

J.  and  A.  O.  HopxiNS.^The  apparatus  is  very  iD|^iou8.  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  It  has  been 
returned  by  Parcels'  Post. 

G.  8.— Use  will  be  made  of  your  communication  in  the  ooQiae  of  a 
few  weeks.    Thanks. 

Gborob  Fullbb.— The  minute  black  snecks  are  due,  inonropiaioBf 
to  careless  straining  of  the  emulsion ;  out  we  can  trace  a  few  smts 
which  appear  to  arise  from  the  settling  of  dust  on  the  moist  film. 

G.  Chibibt. — We  will  communicate  with  you  by  post. 

E.  DicRiKSOK.— There  are  several  firms  who  underteke  sueh  wwk, 
snd  the  addresses  can  be  galiiered  from  our  advertising  oolumns. 

SuLPBCBOVS. — Sulphurous  acid  Is  a  gnsemis  hiiily,  and  imt  sUpfhlij 
soloble  in  water.    In  the  directioas  gtveo,  Uie  aqneons  aololion  is 


describe  an  easy  way  of  preparing  the  aqueous  solution. 

AaMRHT  AXATBUB.— Although  your  picture  has  merits,  it  has  also 
faults ;  and  as  yon  request  us  to  say  the  worst  possible  about  it, 
we  will  proceed;  In  the  first  place,  the  definition  la  bad  all  over, 
this  being,  perhaps,  due  to  fault  in  the  lens,  but  more  likely  to 
careless  focnssing,  or  to  the  fact  of  the  ground  glass  and  the  sen* 
sitive  film  not  registering  into  the  same  plane  (see  pa^  470  of  fte 
present  volume  for  a  means  of  testing).  Another  serious  fault  ia 
the  fact  that  the  buflding  appears  to  be  tumbling  over,  a  reralt  of 
the  oameia  not  being  level.  You  might  also  be  more  oac 
regards  handling  the  plates,  for  finger-marics  appear  is'i 
places. 

Bbginnbb.— Our   "Practical  Papers  for  Beginners"  were 
menced  in  our  issue  of  July  18th,  and  all  the  numbers  are  in  \ 
at  present. 

N.  B.  B.— We  have  never  worthed  with  the  lens  yon  mentioii,  but  it 
is  spoken  well  of  in  the  country  where  it  ismsnnfaetnred ;  stm 
we  do  not  think  it  has  any  advantage  over  the  iiisliiipwinle  maAs 
in  this  country. 

W.  A.  SoHOFiBLD.— >We  have  no  means  whatever  eC  knowfaig 
whether  the  photograph  is  copyright,  or,  indeed,  of  lladii^c  ont 
whose  produfliion  it  is,  and  it  is  therefore  inpoMible  for  as  to 
advise  you  as  to  whether  you  can  safely  reprodfnoe  It. 

Pabis.— Dilute  albumen  with  ten  timea  ita  bulk  of  walsr,  teUig 

:  care  to  beat  or  agitate  the  mixture  very  thoroughly,  and  nao  this 
as  a  substratum. 

lKQvrBBB.^Considering  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  good  authorities 
hold  different  opinions,  you  are  unreasonable  in  askiBg  na  to 
'<  say  definitelv.^' 

6.  L.  B.— An  alcoholic  solution  of  aurine— cUnrnt  fifty  grains  to  Che 
ounce. 


%ht  f  |^0t00rap|^ije  ^ttas  l^^nitTgt. 


WmaiyoffmiuLt  \ 

General  Asristant.-B.  W..  52,  TictotU-st.,  WolTerhaapton. 
Retouebor  AOolourist— Miss  Harding,  45,  Oeylon-plaoe,  Bastboune. 
Operator  ft  Retonoher.  ftc— Tax,  Photo,  i^MMOflioe. 
Operator,  Printer,  ft  Toner.— J.  8.,  PAoto.  Newi  Offloe. 
Beoeption  Boon  (Learner).— A  B..  6,  Dttke-et.,Manche<ter-«q.,  W. 
Becep.-ioom,  Spotting,  fte.— Mia8T..126,  The  Orore,  0tratloid«  Essex. 
Beoep.-room,  Colouxurt,  fto.— F.  G.,  Floreooe  House,  P.  of  Walea-td. 
Assistant  Operatur.— G.  N.,  46,  Ladbroke-f  rove,  Notting  Hfll  Gate. 


SmployBient 

Heliotjrpe  Printer  for  Anstralia.— Pablishers,  PAofo.  Kemg  Ofloe. 
Printer  ft  Assistanl— A.  B.  0.,  317,  Brecknock-rdM  J'unction-rd.ylioadoB. 
Lady,  to  leaxn  Spotting.— B.  Smith.  8,  Ghemlde,  £.0. 
Beoeption-Boom,  Moanting,  ft  Spotting.— w.  J.  Suter,  ChelteBhaaL. 
Operator  ft  Betoncher.- R.  Cox,  87,  white  Ladiee*<«d.,  CUftoii. 
Printer,  at  once.— S.  Ayers,  Regent*road,  Great  Yarmouth. 


8VB80BIPTI0N8. 

Indttding  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  :— 
Yearly  ...  168.  fid  |  Half- Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  I  Qnarteriy  ...  Sf.lCd. 

To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Coloniea : — 
Yeariy  ...  17b.  4d.  I  Half* Yearly  ...  Ss.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d. 

To  India  (Yearly)     198.    fid. 

ADVIBTISBXBIITB  IN    COIUXN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...      9s.    Od. 

Each  Additi<mal  Line Os.    4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  apodal  positions  or  style,  hy  oontiael. 
AdTertisoments  shoold  be  fcnrarltd  (prepaid)  to  Pipbb  and  CAarKB, 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holboni,  E.G.,  to  reae^  tne  oAoe  not  later  than  noon  oa 
Thursday.    A  fee  of  6d.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  PubUshns  are 
t  expected  to  reoeive  and  fonrard  replies  to  Advertisements. 
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UBLIO-GHROMIC  TYPOGRA.PHY  BY  THE 

METHOD  OF  IVES. 
Mb.  Ives  forwardfl  iis  an  interestiDg  reprodaction  of  a 
chromo-lithograph,  printed  in  three  colours  from  three 
blocks,  and  the  re&ult  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  method 
may  oltimately  become  one  of  commercial  importance. 

The  specimen  is,  it  appears,  the  result  of  some  early  ex- 
periments, and  is  dated  August,  1881.  We  can  best  de- 
scribe the  method  of  production  by  quoting  Mr.  Ives^ 
own  words.  He  says  :^**  This  is  printed  from  three 
plates,  produced  entirely  by  photography.  One  is  printed 
with  red  ink,  one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  with 
blue,  each  putting  down  the  colour  exactly  where  it  be- 
longs, and  in  almost  exactly  the  correct  proportion.  If 
the  Ihiinft  of  the  plates  had  been  finer,  and  the  inks  of 
purer  and  more  transparent  colour,  the  result  would  have 
oeen  atoost  perfect.  The  negatives  were  made  with 
bromide  emulsion,  treated  with  chlorophyl,  cosine,  and 
tannin,  and  exposed  through  coloured  screens  to  dis- 
tinguish the  colours.  The  theory  is  not  new,  bat  the 
details  of  working  are ;  and  the  result  is  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of 
securing  photo-mechanical  reproductions  in  natural  colour 
for  the  printing  press.*' 

We  have  seen  chromo-typographic  prints  from  photo- 
type blocks ;  the  colours  were  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
mapped  out,  or  distinguiebed  by  an  automatic  agency  as 
in  Mr.  Ives*  production  ;  but  a  number  of  identical  plates 
were  made,  one  for  each  colour,  and  those  parts  which 
were  not  required  to  print  were  cut  away  by  the  tools  of 
the  engraver.  Another  method—which,  in  reality, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing— consists  in  making  several 
identical  negatives,  and  blocking  or  masking  them  out,  so 
that  each  one  shall  correspond  to  one  particular  colour. 
A  series  of  blocks  is  then  prepared  from  the  negatives  so 
treated,  and  the  colours  are  then  printed  in  succession  from 
the  blocks. 

Mr.  Ives  has,  by  his  method  of  translating  the  Wood- 
bury relief  into  a  grain  or  stipple,  adapted  for  the  making 
of  typographic  blocks,  made  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
and  his  method  bids  fair  to  become  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  Our  supplement  this  week  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  representing  the  point  of  perfection 
to  which  photo-block  printing  has  arrived  at  present. 
May  we  hope  that  some  future  development  of  Mr,  Ives' 
process  may  one  day  render  it  possible  to  produce  equally 
good  reproductions  in  colour  ? 


operative  chemist,  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  prepare  it 
oneself  just  as  it  is  required  for  use,  for,  once  made,  it  is  very 
liable  to  become  weaker,  not  only  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  absorb  oxygen,  and  so  become  sulphuric  acid,  but  also 
from  the  escape  of  the  dissolved  gas.  Now  that  it  has  been 
recommended  to  use  sulphurous  acid  in  the  composition  of 
the  developer,  we  have  had  several  enquiries  as  to  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  it,  and  we  therefore  propose  now  to  ex- 
plain how  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  may  readily  be 
prepared. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  pungent  gas  which 
is  evolved  whenaulphar  burns  m  the  air  is  sulphurous  acid 
(or  rather,  as  it  should  be  more  systematically  called,  sul- 
phurous anhydride).  Still  it  is  by  no  means  convenient  to 
prepare  the  gas  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  air ;  neither  are 
the  methods  usually  adopted  in  the  laboratory  those  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  photographer  in  ordinary  cases. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  purchase  the  pure  acid  condensed 
to  a  liquid  in  strong  glass  vessels  like  the  so-called  syphons 
used  for  aerated  waters,  Messrs.  Boake,  of  Mile  End, 
having  introduced  it  into  commerce  in  this  form  for  the 
convenience  of  manufactures ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  risk  which  would  be  incurred  from 
inexperienced  persons  handling  such  Tesaels  of  the  con- 
densed gas. 

When  sulphuric  acid— best  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water— is  made  to  react  on  the  so-oalled  sodium  hyposul- 
phite (or  more  correctly,  thio-sulphate),  sulphurous  acid  gas 
IS  evolved  in  abundance,  and  if  the  decompoBition  be 
effected  in  a  suitable  bottle  provided  with  a  cork  and 
delivering  tube,  the  gas  may  be  eaiEdly  passed  into  water, 
so  as  to  produce  a  saturated  solution. 

Two  bottles  fitted  up  as  represented  below  serve  very  well 


PREPARATION  OF  A' SOLUTION  OF  SULPHUR- 
OUS ACID  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

Although  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  aold  gas  can 
be  obtained  under  exceptional  circumstances  from  the 


for  preparing  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid ;  bottles  con- 
tainmg  about  one  pint  being  a  convenient  size.  To  one  of 
the  bottles,  A,  is  aidapted  a  well-fitting  cork,  and  a  hole 
large  enough  to  fit  the  glass  tube,  B  0,  is  made  by  means 
of  a  rats-tail  file ;  the  hole  being  made  rather  tco  small  in 
the  first  instance,  and  filed  out  to  the  exact  size  afterwards. 
The  glass  tube  is  cut  off  to  the  required  length  by  making 
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B  dM^  BCMtch  with  the  edge  ot  a  tbcee-cornered  file,  and 
stnimng  it  at  the  aotstohed  part,  when  it  will  generallj 
bi«ak  off  with  a  clean  edf^.  Beadinj;  the  tube  ia  Yery 
eaaj,  u  if  held  Id  the  upper  part  of  an  oidinary  fish-tail  gas 
burner,  it  will  become  sufficieatlj  Bott  to  yield  to  a  lotj 
moderate  preuure.  HavioK  fitted  up  the  apparatus,  about 
two  ounces  of  hypo  are  placed  iu  the  bottle  A,  while  the 
battle  B  U  about  ihree-fouTths  filled  with  water— diitilled 
water  ia  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  Some  sulphuric  acid  is 
now  dilated  with  about  twice  it<  bulk  of  wat«r,  b;  firat 
potting  the  water  ia  an  eatthenwate  batio,  and  pouring  ia 
tba  acid  as  a  steady  atreani,  stirring  niesnwbile.  If  the 
haaiu  ia  placed  ia  the  sink,  no  harm  will  be  done  should 
the  heat  produced  bj  the  dilution  be  auflicieiit  to  break  it ; 
and  when  cold,  the  diluted  acid  may  be  stored  in  a  bottle. 
The  cork  which  serves  to  adapt  the  bent  tabe  to  the 
bottle,  A  ianov  just  retnored  for  an  instant,  the  other  end 
remaining  in  the  water  contained  in  D,  and  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  dilute  acid  are  ponrcd  in  upon  the 
hypoanlphite,  after  which  the  cork  h  immediatelj  replaced. 
SalphnrouB  acid  is  now  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  bjpo,  and  aa  the  gaa  iageneratcdit  is  led,  aa  a  aeries 
of  bubblea,  through  the  water  in  the  second  bottle.  The 
upper  part  of  the  vessel— that  is  to  aa/  the  portion  not 
occupied  by  the  water— soon  becomes  filled  by  displace 
ment  with  eulpburoua  acid  gaa  which  is  a  little  over  twice 
as  heavy  aa  air ,  bo  in  order  to  expedite  the  complete 
■atmation  of  the  water   it  is  convenient  to  remove  the 


bottle  A,  with  its  tube,  from  tbe  bottle  D,  and  after  having 
cloaed  this  latter  by  its  eork  or  stopper,  to  agitate  it 
thocouglily.  Aatheaulphurousacidgasaccnmnlatedin  the 
upper  ppace  dissulves,  a  psitlal  vacunm  ia  created,  and 
when  the  stopper  ia  eased  an  inruah  of  air  may  be  noted. 
When,  after  paaaiog  fresh  gaa  through  the  liquid  for  some 
miuntes,  no  further  inmah  of  air  is  noted  on  easing  the 
stopper  after  closing  the  bottle  and  agitating  aa  above,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  water  ia  completely  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
freah  additiona  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  arid  may  be  made 
to  thehypoeulphitein  thebottle  Ain  ordei  tiir'  'niaafrech 
Bnpply  of  gas,  until  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite  is  de- 
composed ;  after  which  one  maat  of  course  start  with  a 
fresh  charge  of  material!. 

The  solntion  of  autphurona  acid,  if  preserved  at  all,  ought 
to  be  kept  in  small  bottles,  completely  filled  and  [lerfectl/ 
closed  ;  out  aa  it  is  very  easy  to  saturate  a  coniider«bla 
quantity  of  water  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  a  short  time, 
there  is  but  little  inducement  to  use  a  solution  which  may 
poeaibly  have  become  weakened  by  keeping. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  so  much  sulphnric  acid 
at  a  time  to  the  hyposulphite  as  to  occawon  any  risk  of  the 
conteuts  of  the  vessel  A  paitially  frothing  over  by  the 
violence  of  the  efft-rvescenco 

In  preparing  the  sulpharons  acid  solution  it  la  wdl  to 
locate  the  apparatus  on  the  ouaide  ledge  of  a  window  ot 
in  some  other  aitoation  where  no  inconvenience  will  retn  t 


from  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  aulphuroua  i 
babbles  through  the  water. 


Thb   above   phototype    engraving    represents   the   new 
SalTudsed  iron  building  with  wuch  the  frontage  of  the 


National  Qallery  has  recently  been  disfigured  ;  bat  ao  vehe- 
ment baa  been  the  outcry  against  such  a  abed  being 
erected  in  Trafalgar  Square,  that  the  new  etrucinre  will 
shortly  be  removed;  the  authorities  making  the  somewhat 
shallow  profession  that  they  only  intended  to  photograph  a 
very  few  piotnret.  The  negative-  a  qusrter-ptate— wu 
taken  by  Mr.  (i.  F.  Williams,  and  the  block  was  made  by 
etching  one  of  Messrs,  Sprague  and  Co'a  inkpkolo.  Iraoafera 
into  relief  by  the  chemigraphio  method. 
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ON  EXPOSURES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 
import&Dce  attached  to  the  eomct  limiiig  of  m  el- 
's la  the  camera  is  such  that  ita  influence  can  hard]; 


Tbb 

rii. .... 
or«r<est4iiiatedi  and  anything  vhich  tends  to  secure 
that  deairable  end  mutt  necassarilj  prove  advantageons. 
What  i*  reall;  needed  U  a  reliable  inBtnunent  which  shall 
be  capable  of  registering,  nuder  an;  conditiona  uf  light,  the 
actinia  ^ne  of  Uie  particular  light  employed,  irrespective 
ot  ita  illnminatiDg  powers.    It  maj  be  said  that  the  photo- 

nibic  plate  is  iu  itself  as  good  a  photometer  as  could  be 
red.  In  a  measure,  thisistras;  batif  it  were  admitted 
to  bo  practicable  to  expose  and  develop  a  test  negative,  a 
■erioDS  difficolt;  might  be  presented  dunng  the  period 
vhich  moat  elapse  between  exposing  the  test  negative  and 
the  eipoanre  proper.  The  dimcalt;  to  which  we  allude  b 
to  be  found  in  the  great  chaneeabilit;  or  alteration  in  '' 
l^iott^rapbio  power  of  daylight,  the  Ulnmioatiog  agent 
are  nov  deaJing  with.  The  Fact  is  well  known  to  those 
oil  whom  doT^ves  the  dnty  of  making  exposures,  and  it  ia 
ontj  b;  long  practice  interspersed  with  many  (ailores,  that 
the  eye  becomes  so  trained  as  to  enable  exposures  of  almost 
aaj  dnnition  to  be  made  with  a  fairly  close  approximation 
to  oorrectneM.  Frolwblr  the  day  ii  not  distant  when  w- 
ahall  have  *  reliable  inatrtiment  which  shall  quickly  iudi 
oate  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  employed ;  in  the  mean 
time  we  mnst  be  content  witn  such  adjuncts  as  can  be 
foand  availabli 

For  practical  reaaoos  it  has  been  fonnd  advantageoas  to 
employ  some  kind  of  meobaniam  wherewith  to  bring  about 
the  exposure,  and  «re  bare  seen  many  devices  of  simple 
and  also  somplicated  construction  to  aoeompltsh  this  ob- 
ject ;  but  into  the  respective  merits  of  each  we  do  not  now 
propose  (0  enter,  as  many  of  tbem  have  already  beenfully 
described  in  these  pagea  One  tbiog  is  qnite  certain,  and 
that  is,  any  abutter  wnioh  is  intended  to  be  worked  on  the 
front  of  a  studio  camera-^bat  is,  in  front  of  the  objective 
like  an  oidiutTy  cap— must  be  looked  upon  ai  a  mistake, 
and  for  this  reason  :  it  permits  the  sitter  to  watch  the 
whole  proceedings  with  more  or  leas  discomfort,  and  when 
the  aotnal  exposure  takes  place,  acertain  degree  of  nervoos 
cxdtedness  is  often  produced  which  is  in  every  way  delti  - 
mental.  Theresnlting  piciure  suffers,  and  the  photograper, 
whose  aim  should  be  to  make  his  clients  as  comfortable  as 
they  would  be  ander  orditiary  oonditioca,  has  not  scored 

■OCCBBI. 

We  noticed  a  convenient  form  of  shotter  recently,  which 
appeared  to  na  to  entirely  overcome  any  inaonvenience  on 
tow  score.  We  were  informed  by  the  photographer  that 
H  had  been  in  ose  some  few  years,  several  thousand 
portrait  negstives  in  wet  collodion  having  been  made  with 
It,  the  sitters  being  unaware  of  the  precise  moment  when 
exposure  really  took  place.  The  value  of  suoh  an  arrange- 
ment must  have  been  oonsiderable,  and  is  of  a  still  greatei 
impcrtaoce  now  that  gelatine  plates  have  entirely  super- 
leded  wet  collodion,  ^anse,  as  everyone  knows  perfectly 
well,  slight  movements  daring  an  exposure  on  a  slow  piste 
do  not  register  at  all  in  many  obbeb,  whereas  the  same 
degree  of  motion  recorded  on  a  rapid  plate  ia  very  ap- 
parent ;  therefore  a  shutter  which  is  oertsin  in  its  action 
noiseless,  and  capable  of  petformbg  its  work  in  one 
quarter  of  a  second,  or  any  longer  period,  is  a  suitable  ad- 
jact  in  portraiture.  Much  could  be  said  on  this  part  of 
the  subjeot  if  space  permitted,  but  sufficient  has  been 
indicated  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  and  we  may  rest 
Msnied  that  business  men  will  utilize  any  means  tending 
to  give  pleasure  to  their  patrons,  and  oommeroial  prosperity 
for  themselves. 

The  shutter  just  mentioned  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  made  on  the  principle  of  two 
folding  doors  opening  from  and  closing  at  the  centre  of 
the  objeciive.  It  takes  up  tittle  more  room  inside  the 
camera  than  the  diameter  of  the  objectire,  and  ~  "  '  ~ 
worked  by  a  pinion  or  electticily. 


^.  h  as  important  to  become  acqnsinted  with  the  Bfteed 
of  the  plates  to  be  used,  as  it  is  to  have  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  giving  the  reqnaite  exposure ;  and  lack  of 
sQch  information,  or  the  aisiduoaa  application  of  it,  ott«n 
mars  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  good  result.  Those 
who  make  their  own  plates  have  no  donbt  experienced  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  successive  batches  of  uniform  speed, 
snd  others  who  use  various  samples  of  commercial  plates 
i  not  always  intelligently  informed  ;  such  a  designation 
thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  times  es  rapid  aa  wet  collo- 
)u  is  nob  by  any  means  a  usetnl  guide.  There  are 
photc^aphers  to-day  having  little  more  than  a  vagne 
notion  of  the  capabilities  of  a  wet  plate  ander  favourable 
oonditione,  and  to  whom  the  term  is  at  least  confusing. 
It  follows,  iherefore,  that  a  ready  means  of  asoerUining 
relative  comparisons  between  plates  from  different  batches 
and  various  sourcee  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity.  Such  a 
means  we  have  in  the  sensitometer  of  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke, 
which  wo  will  describe  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger 
readers.  . 

'Ibis  instrument  (a  sketch  of  which  Is  shovu  below)  u 
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practically  a  scries  of  negatives  having  densities  varying 
from  clear  glass  to  the  greatest  opacity  likely  to  be  mel 
with  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  isa  Woodburytype 
print  produced  from  several  thicknesses  of  asemi-opsque 
Bubetance,  such  as  tissue  paper  or  colouied  gelatine  M  a 
square  pattern  ;  the  number  of  thicknesses  being  progres- 
sive, a  scale  is  thus  obtained  varying  in  opseity  from  one 
to  twenty-five  degrees.  In  the  diagram,  however,  the 
gradations  of  lint  are  not  shown,  but  only  the  number  j 
atdl  the  following  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  grada- 


n 


tions  of  the  scale.  Upon  each  square  is  printed  in  opsqne 
pigments nnmber corresponding  to  the  number  of  squarw 
employed.  It  will  be  seen  that  platea  exposed  under  this 
scale  will  be  acted  npon  inversely  as  the  number  progresses ; 
nambet  twenty- five  being  the  most  obatmctive,  and  there- 
fore a  reading  indicative  of  very  high  senritiveness. 
In  our  sketch,  A  is  the  sensitometer,  suitably  mounted ; 


B  the  dark  slide  grooved ;  C  is  a  phosphorescent  tsblet, 

the  luminous  side,  when  in  use,  being  next,  but  not  touch- 
ing the  sensitometer  by  a  distance  equal  to  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch ;  D  is  the  shatter  of  the  dark  slide,  which 
is  withdrawn  as  in  making  an  exposure  ;  B  is  an  ordinaij 
back  to  exclude  light  from  the  plate  from  any  outddfl 
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•onroes ;  F,  spriDg,  to  ensure  contact.  The  Bbntter  being 
closed,  the  sensitometer  is  placed  in  the  groore  prepared 
for  its  reception  (numbers  upwards) ;  the  plate  to  be  tested 
is  placed,  in  contact  with  these  numbers,  in  the  dark-room  ; 
E  is  replaced,  and  pressure  exerted  by  means  of  the 
spring  F.  The  phosphorescent  tablet,  C,  which,  after 
being  made  luminous,  as  we  shall  presently  describe,  is 
placed  in  its  receptacle,  when  all  is  ready  for  testing  the 
plate. 

To  render  the  phosphorescent  tablet  luminous,  one  inch 
of  magnesium  ribbon  is  burnt  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
surface ;  the  tablet  is  then  placed  in  its  position,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  one  minute  the  shutter  is  withdrawn, 
and  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  gi?en.  The  plate  is 
then  developed,  when  certain  numbers  of  a  straw  colour 
on  a  darkened  ground  will  be  seen ;  the  highest  number 
seen  is  said  to  be  the  speed  of  the  plate.  Especial  care 
should  be  exercised  in  excluding  any  unsafe  light  from  the 
plate  previous  to  testing,  as  a  non-observance  of  this  pre- 
caution would  render  the  test  unsatisfactory. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  correctly  exposed  negative 
has  lately  been  brought  forward  as  matter  for  consideration 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Should  it 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  some  tangible  good  will 
come  of  it ;  at  present,  opinions  are  somewhat  divergent, 
which  makes  it  invidious  for  us  to  lay  down  any  strict  lines 
for  observance.  Briefly,  we  may  say  that  a  correct  expo- 
sure is  judged  by  the  relative  degree  of  density  existing 
in  the  opaque  parts  of  a  negative,  comnared  with  detail  in 
the  shadows.  In  the  days  of  wet  collodion  the  difficulty 
was  to  obtain  sufficient  detail  with  a  reasonable  exposure ; 
but  with  gelatine  plates  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Failure  is 
far  more  frequent  from  too  much  than  too  little  exposure, 
and  this  is  more  often  attributable  to  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  speed  of  t  the  plates  than  insufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  quality  of  the  li^ht.  Still,  it  seldom  ha()pens 
that  commercial  plates  from  the  same  packet  vary ;  thinly- 
ooated  plates  are  sometimes  met  with,  which  give  halation 
and  a  flat-looking  negative,  devoid  of  contrast.  When 
plates  of  this  kind  are  met  with,  they  can  be  made  service- 
able for  transparencies  by  backing  them  up,  previous  to 
exposure,  with  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  plate ;  contact  is  best  insured  by  moistening 
the  tissue  with  water,  to  which  a  fourth  part  of  glycerine 
has  been  added. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  some  kind  of  test  for  the  thick- 
and  evenness  of  the  coating  of  emulsion.    A  tablet 


of  printed  matter  answers  as  well  as  anything  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  if  it  be  placed  near  the  daiK-room  window  or 
lamp*  all  plates  may  l>e  examined  before  putting  them  in 
the  dark  slide.  Should  the  printing  be  distinctly  visible, 
then  the  plate  should  be  put  aside  for  use  with  the  backing 
of  carbon  tissue. 


PaOTCGRAPHY  IN  SPITE  OF  ONESELF. 

To  compress  Saturday  morniog^s  work  into  Friday  is 
the  order  of  things  when  one  intenUtj  take  an  over- 
Sunday  run  to  a  port  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  ; 
while  if  Monday  csn  be  added  to  the  holiday  by  making  a 
little  extra  effort  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  so  much 
the  better. 

As  the  train  which  takes  one  from  Liverpool  Street  for 
Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  does  not  leave  till  eight  o'clock, 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  doing  a  full  day*s  work,  with, 
perhaps,  an  extra  hour  or  two  on  account  of  Saturday. 
I^ufS^fifO  o^Q  does  not  want  unless  a  hand-bag  containing 
a  piece  of  soap,  a  tooth  brush,  and  '^  Baedeker  "  can  be 
called  luggage.  Photographic  apparatus  ?  No,  indeed,  not 
even  the  most  portable  of  portable  camerasi  nor  anything 
telating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  dry  plate ;  for  is  itl 


not  a  flight  from  the  memory  of  the  studio  and  the  dark 
room,  and  an  attempt  to  forget  their  existence  until  next 
week  8  labour  shall  commence  ? 

But  here  is  Parkeston,  after  a  two  hours'  rido  in  the 
train  ;  and  hesitating  for  a  moment  whether  to  turn  off  to 
the  right  in  response  to  the  invitation  *'  this  way  for 
Rotterdam,**  or  to  go  to  the  left  on  board  the  Antwerp 
boat,  the  latter  is  decided  on ;  the  fact  of  tickets  being 
avaiUble  to  or  from  either  place  having  caused  a 
moment  of  hesitation.  It  is  not  long  after  ten  when  the 
steamer  glides  out  of  Harwich  Harbour,  nnd  as  it  isbj  no 
means  satisfactory  to  do  without  a  night'a  rvd: ,  i  c  is  desirable 
to  turn  in  and  sleep  until  the  grey  of  the  morning  stretohei 
out  from  over  the  dimly  outlined  Dutch  cosst,  as  if  to  ffjiwe 
a  matitndinal  greeting  to  the  ship.  Gradually  the  little 
red- bricked  town  of  Flushing  assumes  shape  in  the  misL 
the  tower  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  pile  of  variously  shaped 
l>eads  threaded  on  a  wire ;  while  the  old  two-sailed  wiod- 
mill,  mounted  on  its  ancient  and  massive  cone  of  masonry, 
seems  to  be  labouring  hard  to  drive  away  the  last  traces  of 
ha^e  and  mist  with  its  gigantic  arms. 

"  How  castaway  it  looks,  and  how  out  of  the  world  !  ^ 
remarks  a  passenger,  as  the  steamer  comes  to  a  sodden 
halt,  while  a  gleam  of  early  momiUff  sunshine  makes  the 
little  town  figure  out  as  brightly  and  clearly  as  a  lantern 
picture  just  freed  from  the  obscuring  influence  of  the 
dissolver. 

Yon  small  boat,  painted  on  the  bows  with  the  legend 
"  Piiotaffe  tPAnvers,''  has  just  glided  away  from  our  side, 
and  we  are  now  once  more  on  the  move,  but  this  time 
under  the  charge  of  the  Belgian  pilot,  who,  at  present^  is 
responsible  for  our  safety  through  the  sixty  miles  or  so  ve 
have  to  steam  along  the  Scheldt 

The  lazy  and  broad  stream,  with  its  dim  mud-coloured 
banks,  gradually  narrows,  and  the  banks  beoome  green, 
while  now  and  then  a  little  village  of  chequered  red  and 
white  looks  out  from  a  break  in  a  row  of  toy-like  trees ; 
but  now  the  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  with  its  half- 
finished  companion,  is  dimly  seen.  :    . 

Now  it  is  on  our  right,  now  to  the  left,  as  each  bend  in 
the  river  turns  our  direction  ;  but  when  round  the  final 
bend  by  the  old  Northern  Citadel,  we  see  the  extent  of 
the  magnificent  quays  along  the  whole  frontage  of  »he  city, 
and  can  notice  how  much  this  frontage  has  extended  during 
the  last  ten  years  or  so.  Some  minutes  later  we  are  on  land, 
and  trotting  along  nimbly  in  the  morning  bunshioe  towards 
the  centre  of  the  city,  uncertain  whether  to  stay  in  Antwerp, 
or  to  go  to  some  iuland  town  by  rail ;  for  he  who  neither 
carries  photographic  apparatus  nor  other  In^gage  may 
leave  such  questions  to  be  determined  by  the  impulses  of 
ihe  moment.  Bat  here,  at  any  rate,  is  an  establishment 
which  it  is  desirable  to  visit,  as  it  holds  oat  a  promise  oi  a 
good  breakfast.  A  touch  on  the  shoulder  at  this  moment, 
followed  by  a  '*  Hollo  there  1 "  and  a  turn,  serves  to  reveal 
the  portly  form  of  Bridgeman,  who  carries  a  tripod  stand 
and  leatlier  case.  '*  You  here !  **  he  exclaims ;  **  I  am  so 
glai,  come  along,  and  we  will  expose  a  plate  on  the  new 
Scheldt  Monument.    How  fortunate  you  have  no  luggage.** 

**  I  always  like  to  get  a  few  houses  in  with  the  picture  of 
a  monument,"  said  Bridgeman,  "  and  it  will  do  very  well 
if  taken  a  lit'le  way  from  the  comer  of  the  square,  and  yon 
may  as  well  go  and  tell  that  policeman  not  to  stare  straight 
into  the  lens."  '<  Ah ! "  he  remarked,  as  he  unfastened  the 
camera,  after  having  exposed,  *'  you  see  that  I  run  no  risk 
of  losing  the  screw,  for  it  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  stand 
by  a  few  links  of  chain ;  but  the  last  ring  fits  in  a  groove 
on  the  head,  so  tliat  the  screw  turns  easily.'' 

Excellent  and  genial  a  fellow  as  Bridgeman  may  be  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  and  his  photographic  apparatus 
are  not  exactly  to  the  taste  of  one  who  is  seeking  to  forget 
everything  photographic  for  two  or  three  days,  and  Brid^- 
man  is  intensely  photographic  just  now;;  still,  considering 
that  he  has  a  stock  of  some  five  or  six  dozen  pUtes,  which 
he  will  expose  before  Monday  evening,  it  seems  oselesB  to 
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tbiok  of  seeing  the  end  of  them  and  getting  Bridgeman  to 
drop  the  photographer  and  become  an  ordinary  mortal ;  bo 
after  some  three  or  four  plates  have  been  exposed,  we  ex- 
plain that  oar  iuclinations  lead  us  to  go  on  to  Brassels,  and, 
perhaps,  take  a  run  to  the  old  ruined  Abbey  of  Villiers- 
la-Ville.  **  How  very  fortunate  ! "  exclaimed  our  com- 
panion; **I  had  jaat  concluded  to  go  there  myself,  only 
there  are  a  few  pictures  I  must  take  at  the  Plan  tin 
Museum  ;  so  Brussels  this  evening,  and  Villiers  in  the 
morning ! " 

^  The  fine  old  building  which  formed  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plan  tin  family  does  not  date  fiom  the  time 
the  business  was  first  established  in  1555,  but  was  erected 
by  the  first  Plantin  about  twenty-five  vears  after  this  time. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  this  printing  house  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  £urope. 

**  Screw  your  lens  in  very  tight,  and  see  that  every  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  speciaUy  rigid,  when  your  cap  may  be 
taken  off  and  put  on  several  times  during  the  exposure  of 
one  plate,"  said  Bridgeman,  as  he  set  up  his  camera  for  a 
ten  minutes*  exposure  in  the  dark  osk-timbcred  gallery 
where  many  of  Uie  original  designs  supplied  to  the  Plantin 
Printing  House  by  Bubena  are  disphiyed  in  cases,  and  por- 
traits by  the  same  master  bang  round  the  walls.  Many 
inteiniptions  of  the  exposure  were  necessary,  as  whenever 
anyone  carrying  a  giude-lKX)k  halted  in  his  course,  it 
became  necessary  to  cap  the  lens,  as  otherwise  the  white 
pfliper  would  have  been  tolerably  certain  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  plate. 

It  was  in  the  old  Printing  Office,  or  composing  and  press 
room,  that  Bridgeman  spent  most  time,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  taxed  our  patience  to  the  utmost.  We  have  here 
the  main  apartment  of  the  establishment,  one  side  being 
occupied  by  a  row  of  frames  and  type  cases,  and  the  other 
by  some  eight  of  the  old  wooden  presses,  with  their  accom- 
paniments of  inking  b^lls  and  slabs.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
a  prominently- displayed  notice  in  French  and  Flemish, 
cautioning  the  pubuc  not  to  touch  anything,  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  workmen  of  two  hundr^  years  ago  had 
but  just  left  for  their  dinner,  and  would  return  in  half-an- 
hour :  partly  set  type  being  on  the  galleys  and  in  composing 
sticks ;  while  copy  was  on  the  frame,  and  proof-sheets  on 
the  reader's  deslc.  "  That  notice  must  come  down,"  said 
Bridgeman  decidedly,  pointing  to  the  prominent  caution 
-not  to  touch ;  "  it  would  utterly  ruin  everything ;  and  do  be 
good  enough  to  see  to  it  while  I  set  the  camera.*'  This  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  as  the  attendant,  when  first  consulted, 
was  quite  sure  that  nothiog  could  be  done,  especially  as  he 
had  no  screw-driver ;  but  a  little  ^uiet  conversation, 
during  which  a  slight  metallic  jingle  might  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  an  attentive  listener,  serv^  to  convince  him 
that  there  might  be  a  possibility — in  fact,  that  it  was  just 
possible  to  remove  the  obnoxious  notice. 

The  extensive  collection  of  engraved  blocks  and  plates, 
together  with  impressions  from  them,  are  in  great  part 
diq>layed  in  verticial  cases,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
take  effective  photographs  of  the  rooms  containing  them. 

The  type  foundry,  with  its  extensive  collections  of  original 
steel  puncnes,  copper  matrixes,  and  body  moulds,  is  arranged 
as  if  ready  for  work,  and  an  inspection  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  old  method  of  casting  types.  The  view  taken  of 
the  principal  work  bench,  with  a  range  of  meltingfnmaoes 
tqwardsthe  left,  should  make  an  effective  picture.  The  mag- 
nifioent  library,  containing,  in  all  probability,  the  finest 
existing  collection  of  the  woiks  of  the  celebrated  printers  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  not 
photographed ;  severd  very  learned  looking  personages  being 
apparently  engsged  in  a  profound  study— accompanied 
with  occasional  earnest  discussion — of  some  of  the  venerfible 
tomes ;  indeed,  the  general  public  are  not  admitted  to 
more  than  a  narrow  strip  of  the  great  library  apartment, 
this  strip  having  been  fenced  off  by  wirework  trellis.  No 
one  ^oing  to  Antwerp  should  fail  io  visit  the  extensive 
printing  house  of  the  Plantin  family,  long  closed,  still  pre- 


served from  the  hands  of  auctioneer  and  salesman  by  a 
strange  combination  of  circumstances  quite  romantic,  but 
now  State  property,  and  constituted  a  public  museum. 

Bridgeman,  in  response  to  our  suggestion  that  it 
was  now  quite  time  to  direct  our  steps  Brusselswards, 
talked  of  going  to  his  hotel  to  change  plates,  and  after  he 
bad  recharged  his  slides,  he  must  go  and  secure  a  quaint  old 
house  here,  or  an  image  of  a  ^*  Virgin  and  Child"  in  a  bye- 
street  there,  or  try  a  view  of  the  Cathedral  from  the  far 
comer  of  the  old  market-place.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  Bridgcman's  arrangement  for  changing  plates  is  in- 
genious, very  portable,  and  convenient ;  when  closed,  it  is 
somewhat  like  an  umbrella  of  about  half  the  usual  length, 
but  on  unrolling  the  black  covering,  some  splints  or  laths 
of  wood  are  found,  which  make  up  a  light  frame,  and  ou 
this  is  stretched  the  black  cover,  two  arm-holes  provided 
with  elastic  wristbands  being  provided.  '*  No,"  said 
Bridgeman,  '^  it  is  not  safe  for  changing  plates  in  full  sun- 
shine, simply  because  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to 
make  it  so ;  even  now  I  shall  pull  down  the  blinds  and 
cover  it  with  my  focussing-cloth." 

At  Isst  we  were  in  the  train  for  Brussels ;  bot  Bridge- 
man  would  look  at  everything  from  a  photogrsphic  point 
of  view ;  and  a  remark  of  ours  about  Malines,  as  we  halted 
there,  led  to  our  being  told  that  the  children  there  are 
remarkably  troublesome  to  the  photographer,  and  we 
learned  how  Bridgeman  had  sold  them.  Bis  camera  was 
adjusted,  but  he  could  not  expose  becau<se  of  the  troop 
surrounding  him,  so  he  turned  his  back  to  it,  put  his  hands 
behind  him  in  an  attitude  of  unconcern,  and  asked  his 
companion  to  take  the  leather  case  to  a  little  distance,  and 
do  nothiog  with  such  an  air  as  would  convey  the  idea  of 
important  work.  Of  course,  the  little  ones  ran  off  to  see 
what  was  being,  done,  and  the  exposure  was  made.  On 
another  occasion,  he  adjusted  hi^  camera,  marked  the 
place  occupied  by  each  leg  of  the  tripod,  and  retired  into 
a  neighbouring  beer-house,  and  it  was  only  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds  to  replace  the  camera  and  to  expose  when  the 
young  folks  had  distributed.  The  little  station  of  Yieux- 
Dieu  reminded  him  of  a  plate  he  had  accidentally  over- 
exposed there ;  but  he  managed  to  bring  it  round  by 
diluting  the  developer  very  much;  in  fact,  Bridgeman 
says  that  few  persons  realise  the  extent  to  which  develop- 
ment can  be  controlled  by  simply  adding  water  to  tne 
normal  developer.  When  a  plate  shows  signs  of  very  much 
over-exposure,  he  simply  pours  the  developer  back  in  the 
glass,  and  fills  up  the  dish  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  the 
original  developer  being  added  as  required. 

Brussels  at  last ;  but  the  rain  is  falling  in  torrents,  and 
of  course  the  photographic  apparatus  must  be  left  behind 
at  the  station,  or  the  leather  case  will  be  soak  ed  through 
and  through  ;  and  besides^  what  is  the  use  of  carrying  a 
camera  about  in  the  ram?  Bridgeman,  however,  says 
nothiog,  but  takes  out  bis  focussing-doth— which,  by-the- 
bye,  is  of  mackintosh  cloth  with  tapes  fastened  to  it — ^folda 
this  up  so  as  to  make  a  trough  like  a  bread-tin,  inverts  it 
over  tne  leather  case,  and  ties  with  the  tapes ;  a  stout 
strap  round  the  whole  now  serving  to  hold  the  shoulder 
straps  in  position.  No  photographing  this  evening,  but  a 
visit  to  the  Eden  instead ;  and  even  here  Bridgeman  will 
talk  photography ;  he  talks  of  exposures  by  the  electric 
light*,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  muttered  something  about  **  no 
water  required  in  the  developer.'* 

Next  morning  it  rains ;  but  despite  of  this,  Bridgeman 
will  take  the  camera ;  he  oan  depend  on  his  waterproof 
focussing- cloth  to  protect  tiie  camera,  aod  he  will  be  con- 
tent to  wait  for  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  make  the  exposure ; 
and  he  does  wait  so  patiently  for  his  exposures  that  it  is 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  leave  the  ruins  of  the  grand 
old  Cistercian  Abbey — perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
Europe — and  take  the  footpath  leading  over  a  wooded  hill 
to  Boosval,  so  that  we  may  retoro  to  Brussels  by  another 
line  of  railway.  The  rain  is  so  heavy  as  to  Uke  away  the 
enjoyment  of  what  would  otherwise  be  one  of  the  moe( 
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delighlfnl  conntry  vralke  in  Belgiam ;  for  although  one 
misses  the  raggedness  of  the  ArdeoDes  districts,  there  is  in- 
stead, the  soft  leafiness  one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with 
Devonshire ;  the  bright  grassy  banks,  lanes  shadtd  over 
with  light,  graceful  boughs,  which  meet  at  about  the  level 
of  one's  head  ;  and  glistening  rivulets.  At  Bousval  station 
the  camera  is  brought  out  again ;  but  Bridgeman  has 
planted  it  right  in  the  midst  of  the  shunting  ground,  and 
as  he  sees  the  station-master  rapidly  approaching,  he  leaves 
the  camera,  and  politely  invites  that  functionary  to  stand 
near  bis  office,  to  **  give  grace  to  the  picture  he  is  about 
to  make."  This  stroke  o?  diplomacy  having  converted  a 
probable  enemy  into  a  friend,  the  exposure  is  made ;  but 
other  ** friends'^  appear  and  want  to  be  immortalised,  so  a 
second  exposure  is  made — this  time  irith  the  shutter  not 
drawn!  But  here  is  the  train.  Nivelles  is  reached— a 
walk  from  the  northern  station  towards  the  eastern  station, 
with  a  flying  shot  at  the  Romanesque  Church  on  the  way — 
another  trespass  on  railway  property,  and  ignominious  im- 
prisonment m  a  waiting  room  despite  the  blandishments 
of  Bridgeman — Braine  Palleud,  with  a  glance  at  the  Water- 
loo Lion  when  the  train  has  passed  the  station. — Brussels. 
There  has  been  a  grand  liberal  demonstration  (Aug.  31), 
and  the  people  are  as  with  one  voice — and  that  is  neither 
remarkably  steady  nor  exceptionally  tuneful — singing 
a  dirffe  on  an  unpopular  minister.  The  little  hand- bills 
which  are  being  handed  round  are  adorned  with  the  coffin 
of  the  unpopular  Vanderpeercoom,  the  words  and  music  of 
the  dirge  being  printed  underneath  ;  but  the  little  bands  of 
soldiers  who  parade  the  -  streets  with  fixed  bayonets  look 

rl-temperedly  on.  Curiously  enough,  no  police  are  to 
seen — perhaps  they  are  in  plain  clothes :  at  anyrate, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  individual  who  started  a  vive  le  roi 
has  worn  a  uniform  and  a  sword.  He,  however,  has 
struck  a  resonant  chord,  for  the  people  cease  singing 
*<  0 1  monstre  terrible^^^Xsid  cheer  for  Uieir  kins. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cross  the  city  so  as  to  rdacn  the  station 
from  which  the  train  for  Antwerp  leaves,  nor  is  it  easy 
either  to  get  in  the  train,  or  to  get  out  at  Antwerp ;  but 
.when  out,  we  find  ourselves  to  be  part  of  a  procession, 
marching  in  slow  time  and  chanting,  ^^Ch!  monstre  terrible.^'' 
Bridgeman,  by  virtue  of  his  commanding  figure  and  his 
tripod— car.  led  like  a  wand  of  office — is,  with  common 
consent,  allowed  to  take  a  prominent  pos'tion. 

Next  morning,  Bridgeman  discovers  that  he  has  no  more 
plates,  so  the  camera  is  left  at  home — for  the  inn  of  the 
oosmopolitan  la  always  his  home— and  we  have  a  jovial  day 
in  the  commercial  capital  of  Belgium  before  boarding  the 
ateamer  at  4.30  p.m.  Liverpool  Street  Station  is  reached 
at  seven  the  next  morning,  and  the  day's  work  is  com- 
menced with  new  spirits  and  energy. 

Press  of  matter  compels  us  to  allow  our  *<  Practical 
Paper  '*  f  No.  6.— Taking  a  Portrait)  to  stand  over  until 
next  week. 


ISOCHROMATiC  PLATES  BY  MEANS  OF 

CELOROPHYL. 

BY  FRED.  £.  IVES. 

Mt  method  of  preparing  chlorophyl  solution  and  using  it 
for  increasing  the  colour-sensitivene?s  of  silver  bromide 
plates,  was  published  nearly  five  years  ago  in  the  Phila' 
delphia  Photographer^  December,  1879 ;  but  in  answer  to 
your  request,  I  furnish  the  following  particulars  for  publi- 
cation in  the  News. 

Take  fresh  blue-myrtle  leaves,  cut  them  up  into  verv 
small  bits,  and  place  in  a  florence  flask.  Cover  with 
alcohol,  and  warm  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  constantly,  and  taking  care  not  to  heat 
too  hot>  which  might  destroy  some  of  the  chlorophyl. 
The  solution  will  be  of  a  deep  rich  green  colour,  andwill 
keep  some  weeks  if  tightly  corked,  and  not  exposed  to 
light.    It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves  by 


first  soaking  them  in  distilled  water,  but  is  not  so  KO<xi  mi 
that  from  the  fresh  leaves,  and  in  either  case  a  fresh  sola* 
tion  will  give  the  best  results.  1  have  been  told  tiiat  the 
addition  of  a  little  powdered  zinc  to  the  solution  will  cause 
it  to  retain  its  strength  indefinitely,  but  I  have  not  yet 
tried  the  experiment 

I  believe  that  any  good  collodio-bromide  emulsion  will 
answer,  but  I  have  always  used  one  made  with  a  slight 
excess  of  silver,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into 
chloride. 

The  plates  were  prepared  by  first  flowing  with  the 
emulsion,  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  covering  with  the 
chlorophyl  solution  for  one  minute.  They  are  then 
washed  thoroughly  with  pure  water,  and  exposed  in  the 
camera  while  still  wet,  using  a  coloured  screen  in  front  of 
the  lens  to  filter  out  light  which  would  otherwise  produce 
too  much  effect.  As  long  exposures  are  necessary,  it  is 
often  an  advantage  to  flow  the  plate  with  glycerine,  and 
the  object  to  be  photographed  should  be  placed  in  dired 
sunlight  when  practicable. 

The  best  screen  for  filtering  the  light  is  a  small  plate* 
glass  tank  containing  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
If  the  tank  is  three- eighths  inch  bet  ween  tJM  glasa,  the  bi- 
chromate solution  may  be  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  cvf 
bichromate  of  potash  to  two  ounces  of  water*  If  stronger, 
blues  will  photograph  too  dark,  and  yeUow  and  red  too 
light ;  if  weaker,  blues  will  be  too  lights  and  yellow  and 
red  too  dark.  If  a  solution  jof  aniline  red  k  used  as  a 
screen,  the  red  and  yellow  or  a  highly  cokinred  chromo- 
lithograph can  be  made  to  photograph  almost  like  white, 
while  the  blue  comes  out  black.  With  a  green  screen  of 
a  certain  shade  and  intensity,  I  have  made  bright  chromo- 
lithographs photograph  as  if  almost  all  of  the  colour  had 
been  bleached  out  of  it. 

Something  depends  also  upon  the  developer,  some  deve- 
lopers bringing  out  the  colour  sensitiveness  more  than 
others,  or  in  different  proportions ;  but  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  this  difference  is  not  nearly  so  marked  with 
chlorophyl  as  with  cosine  plates. 

It  has  been  stated  that  isochromatic  plates  do  not  give  a 
sensibly  different  effect  from  others  in  photographing  land- 
scapes, but  this  is  true  only  when  no  coloured  screen  is  em- 
ployed. Some  of  the  most  striking  results  I  have  obtained 
were  landscape  photographs  made  with  the  chlorophjl 
plates.  The  effect  is  not  only  different,  but  so  very  diffe- 
rent that  everyone  who  sees  them  is  astonished.  I  will  send 
you  prints  from  three  landscape  negatives  which  were  made 
simultaneously— ono  with  chlorophyl  and  a  red  screen,  one 
with  cosine  and  a  yellow  screen,  and  one  with  plain  emul- 
sion and  no  screen.  Had  I  used  the  chlorophyl  plate  with 
a  yellow  screen,  it  would  have  given  nearly  the  same  result 
as  the  cosine,  except  that  the  reds  would  have  developed 
stronger ;  but  had  I  used  the  cosine  plate  with  the  red 
screen,  it  would  have  given  no  image  whatever. 

I  have  experimented  with  the  addition  of  both  chloro- 
phjl  and  cosine  to  the  emulsion,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  one-half  as  good  results  in  th%t  way  as  by  applying 
them  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described. 

PS.^In  the  photographs  which  I  send,  note  (1)  the  diffe- 
ence  in  foreground  as  compared  with  distance,  (2)  the 
difference  in  blue  sky  as  compared  with  house,  and  (3)  the 
difference  in  haystacks  as  compared  with  bams.  Both  of 
the  isochromatic  plates  bring  oiit  a  great  deal  more  detail 
in  the  green  foliage. 


INCANDESCENT    LAMPS    AND    ACCUMULATORS  IN 

PHOTO-MICROQRAP  HY. 

BY  FBEDBRICK  W.   MEBCBB,   M.D.,  F.R.H.8. 

It  Ib  but  a  short  time  since  small  incandescent  lamps  were 
applied  to  the  microBCope,  and  during  this  somewhat  brief 
period  the  matter  has  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  a  few 
mvestigators.  Dr.  Van  Huerck,  of  Antwerp,  was  probably  the 
first  to  employ  incandescent  lamps  in  this  way,  but  they  wei«<^ 
large  siee  and  required  elaborate  battery  power.    Mr.  C.  H, 
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steam,  F.U.M.S.,  of  London,  orieiniMd  nuall  lampa  eapecUIly 
adapted  for  this  purpow,  and  which  raqaired  a  low  batter;  power 
ior  Uuir  lerrice.  Dr.  Tbso.  Stein,  of  OeniuD7,  has,  in  an 
article  ]u>t  publiabed,  deactibed  lamp*  and  apparatus  similar  to 
those  bj  Mr.  Stearn,  in  the  Journal  of  the  RojaJ  Hicroicopical 
Society,  1S83. 

Next  tu  sunlight,  Iha  electric  light  is  the  beat  illuminator  for 
pIloto-iiiicroKiapb; ;  thia  aaaertion  can  be  maile  upon  the  mere 
character  of  the  liitht ;  but  when  ire  consider  tbat  it  can  bs 
utiliied  day  or  night,  in  cloudy  or  clear  wealiier,  it  gives  adTan- 
tagea  pladnK  it  nearly  upon  a  par  with  sunlight  itself.  There 
are  ol  oourae  certain  difficultly  in  the  way  of  its  general  uae, 
chiefly  trouble  and  eipeuee.  Those,  however,  having  some  time 
•nd  mechanioal  aptitude,  maycaaatiuotagaodpartof  ihaneoes- 
aanappuatus  for  the  production  of  the  light. 

The  Lmpe  are  not  impossible  of  construction  by  an  amateur, 
but ««  they  may  now  be  obtained  at  reaaooable  coat,  it  would 
not  be  well  to  attempt  their  manufaoture  front  oonfdderationa  of 


In  the  iigurea  2  and  S  are  shown  lampa  made  by  Mamon  and 
Swan,  at  NewoMtle-ou-Tyne.    The  drawing  has  been    modi 


Fio.  1  Iio.  2.  Fio.  3. 

■tau ;  these  metal  atiipa  make  contact  with  the  poles  of  the 
battery  when  the  lamp  haa  been  nmwed  into  iCe  socket,  which 
ia  simple  in  form  and  etiily  apphed  as  an  adapter  to  the  snb- 
atage,  or  in  plaoe  of  the  mirror,  at  the  extremity  of  the  taiira^ 
bar.  Fig.  S  is  intended  for  use  in  the  aub-at^,  and  may  be 
carried  dose  up,  almoat  to  eantBot,  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
object-slide.  This  lamp  is  of  about  j-oandle  power.  The 
lamp  at  fig.  3,  pressed  to  fall  inoandeaoenoe,  givaa  a  light  equal 
to  nearly  two  cuuIIbs.    Theae  lampa  have  a  low  reaistance,   ~    * 

can   be  fullv  lighted    by    three    large    Dunaen    cells.    

Leclanche  cebi  fail  to  give  as  good  reaulta.  The  lamp  shown  io 
fig.  1  wu  made  bj  the  Gdiaan  Company,  ia  a  tittle  brger  than 
Uie  Swan,  haa  a  higher  resistance,  and  therefore  requires  more 
battery  power  ;  it  is,  however,  very  satisfactory  in  work,  and 
girea  a  httle  more  light  than  that  indicated  at  fig.  3.  The  beat 
meann  of  illuminatiiig  these  lamp*  is  by  a  small  and  ven  port- 
ir  made  on  the  Faure  principle.     It  conaiate  of  a 


Fig.  i. 

}-ieab  thiak  wooden  box  12  iuohet  lon^  6  iaehei  wide,  and  7 
Inehea  deep,  outaide  measure.  A  partition  divide*  it  in  the 
centre,  formins  two  cells.  The  joints  of  the  box  ahould  be 
halved  into  each  other,  and  weH  smeared  with  Canada  balaam  in 
b«Mol,  b«(o»  olodng.    Wben  ooatfleM,  the  interior  of  the 


cells  ahould  receive  four  or  five  coats  of  tluck  asphaltum  vominh, 
each  coat  baing  allowed  to  dry  before  applying  another. 

Tbe  lead  plateafor  ass  in  these  cells  should  be  6  by  4}  inehaf, 
of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  i,  which  has  proved,  after  trying  a 
variety  of  patterns,  tbe  l»>t.  The  plate  is  made  by  caating  in  a 
mould,  a  patten  of  wood  having  been  made  for  that  purpoae  . 
The  ^gea  and  ears,  A  B,  should  be  about  -fi,  inch  thick  ;  the 
■urfaee  of  the  plate,  excepting  a  quarter-inch  of  the  edge  all 
around,  should  be  lea*  than  ^-inch  thick  ;  this  surface  is  pierced 
by  holes  j',,-inch  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  djatance 
apart.  Ths  ear  or  tag  A  is  for  conneoting  tbe  plates  electri- 
cally by  meana  of  a  metal  rod  passed  through  the  bole,  a  boss  of 
lead  J-inch,  formed  of  amall  lead  plate,  inserted  between  to 
keep  eodi  plate  apart,  the  whole,  say  tight  negative  or  poutive 
plates,  being  thus  aecured  by  means  of  a  nut  at  the  end  of  the 
rod.  The  smaller  ear,  B,  ia  to  secure  the  plate  to  the  battery 
cover,  through  which  it  passes,  the  weight  being  carried  bj  a 
small  wooden  pegpoaeed  through  the  hole. 

The  ainteen  plates,  eight  for  each  cpU,  tour  — ,  four  +,  are  in 
tbia  way  secured  te  the  cover  j|-inch  apart,  and  held  hslf-an-inch 
clear  of  tbe  bottem  of  the  cell,  to  prevent  short  circuit  through 
depoaila  formed.  Rates  that  rest  upon  any  portion  of  tke 
bottom  of  the  cell,  or  which  may  be  connected  up  by  means  of 
copper  wire,  no  matter  how  well  protected,  muat  prove  unaatia- 
factory,  and  at  last  fail.  The  plale  and  its  connection  ahould  be 
io  one  piece,  as  shown  in  the  ear  A.  The  holes  in  the  lead 
plate',  sxceptiug  thoee  in  (he  ean,  are  to  be  filled  with  a  pnste 
made  of  the  best  red  lead  and  dilute  sulpburio  add,  two  te  five. 
Aa  soon  aa  this  paste  haa  eet  in  the  holes,  the  battery  is  ready 
for  forming,  which  ia  done  by  pasting  ravened  currents  from  a 
dynamo  machine  for  a  few  days,  reversjog  the  current  two  or 
three  times  each  day.  The  aolution  for  mimeraing  the  plates 
ahould  be  about  one  of  sulphuric  acid  to  ten  or  twelve  of  water. 
nda  atorsge  battery,  once  formed,  can  be  charged  or  reinforced 
from  four  Targe  Bunaen  cells.  Such  an  accumulater  baa  positive 
advantages  over  any  form  of  primary  battery.  It  ia  small  and 
portable,  can  be  carried  by  one  hand,  may  be  taken  (ram  point  to 
point  by  any  oonveyanoe.  The  eaeajs  of  formed  gat  is  slif^t 
and  non-irriuting ;  no  ofienaive  odoura ;  ita  current  ia  abso- 
lutely  steady.  T^e  capacity  for  work  mof  be  stated  to  be  a  good 
white  light  from  the  hu^r  lamp  for  a  period  of  about  three  coa- 
•ecntive  boors.  This  dose  not  exhauat  the  chaixe,  for  the  lamp 
con  be  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  four  houra  more. 

In  charging  the  battery  it  should  not  be  puaheJ  to  ite  utmoat 
capacity  ;  when  tlie  plates  become  heated  and  mnoh  gu  Is 
evolved,  tbe  charge  should  be  more  slowly  passed  in,  and  the 
battery  tested  by  one  of  the  lampa  for  charge.  In  chaiging  more 
than  one  cell  they  should  be  arranged  in  aetiea  and  in  arc,  on  the 
same  prinoiple  as  ordinary  primary  cells. 

The  battery  should  be  kept  clean  by  occauonally  waihing  the 
plates  under  a  gentle  stream  from  the  tap,  tbe  cells  being 
thoroughly  washed  out.  If  out  of  use  for  a  week  or  longer,  the 
cells  ahould  be  emptied  and  t^e  port*  washed. 

In  phote -micrography  the  lamp  may  be  used  direct — that  is, 
without  the  interventJOQ  of  oondenaen  of  any  kind.  Indeed, 
this  may  be  cankered  a  rule  for  all  jiowert  below  j-inch. 
Whan  used  direot,  the  lamp  should  be  earned  pretty  oloaa  to  the 
object,  a  diaphragm  being  neeaaaaiy  te  cut  oS  all  extraneous 
light.     Unless  the  tamp  haa  been  so  constructed  as  te  bring  the 


globe  of  tbe  lamp  may  be  flattened  on  two  sides  and  abeira- 

1  thos  avtnded.    When  nring  higher  powers,  tt  -  '■ '■"- 

of  aehrocnaUo  oondcaaera  will  be  daaiiaUe. 


B,  the  interpositioi 


In  photography  the  iaeandesoence  muat  be  pushed  te  a  clear 
ivbite  light,  otherwise  failure  must  attend  every  effort.  The 
time  required  ia  a  little  longer  than  that  for  sunlight,  the  actinic 
power  of  the  electric  light  not  being  ae  high,  though  the  latter 
may  give  iust  aa  bright  and  sharp  an  image  upon  the  focuising- 
acreen.  In  using  the  lamp  it  ia  well  to  insert  resistance  in  some 
form  between  the  lamp  and  the  source  of  energy,  aa  the  lamp 
may  be  at  once  destroyed  through  carelessly  connectieg  it  np 
with  an  unknown  amount  of  energy.     I  have  aeen  a  lamp  in- 


give  aufildent  cnrrent  to  heat  the  carbon  film  to  dull  redneca. 

The  form  of  resitluiae  may  be  either  t^t  afforded  by  a  few 
feet  of  fins  insulated  vrire,  or  by  the  very  portable  adjuatable  re- 
sistance con  made  by  Uawun  and  Swan.  Compared  with  lamp- 
light, aleotikity  givea  on  intenae  white  light  haviog  greater 
totiaio  power,  ooBsequenlly  much  shorter  exposure*  ai«  required, 
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The  light  can  be  carried  cloee  up  to  the  object  or  condensers, 
giving  advantages  in  sharpness  of  image  and  resolation  of  detail 
not  possible  by  means  of  lamplight. 

^  In  conclusion.  The  accumulator  will  be  found  useful  in  many 
directions,  as  by  means  of  a  coil  of  small  copper  wire  ihe  stage 
of  the  microscope  can  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  for  many 
hours— ten  or  more;  and  it  will,  with  fig.  I,  give  excellent 
results  in  printing  transparencies. 


It  was  by  the  especial  permission  of  the  Czar  that  the 
Baron  de  Koassoff  produced  the  photograph  of  the  State 
Dining  Uall  of  the  Czar  Alexis  Miohajlowitch,  in  the  old 
palace  at  Moscow.  This  picture,  which  is  one  of  onr 
sapplements  this  week,  forms  one  of  the  first  series  of 
photographs  taken  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Czars. 


Through  the  portal,  and  in  the  next  apartmen^^i  may  be 
seen  the  casket  containing  the  original  Charter  of  the 
Romanoff  family  ;  and  the  two  large  porcelain  stoTes, 
together  with  the  double  windows,  serre  to  remind  one  of 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  in  winter.  It  was  in  this  palace 
that  Peter  the  Great  was  born. 


How  far  the  industrial  importance  of  photography  may 
become  developed  now  that  it  is  easy  and  practicable  to 
transform  photographs  into  types  or  blocks  which,  like 
ordinary  wood  engravings,  can  be  printed  along  with  the 
letterpress  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  or  magazine,  it  is 
not  easy  to  predict ;  but  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  see  that  great 
results  must .  follow  the  production  of  such  photo- 
engravings as  those  by  the  Ives'  process,  which  form  our 
second  supplement  this  week.. 


The  Ives  prints  are  impressions  from  a  type  block,  and 
the  production  of  this  block  depends  upon  the  translation 
of  the  gradations  in  thickness  of  a  Woodbury  relief  into  a 
grain  by  pressure  against  a  stippled  surface,  the  stippled 
image  being  transferred  to  zinc  and  etched  into  relief  by 
the  ordinary  chemigraphlc  method.  (See  Photografhic 
News  1883,  p.  498-677 ;  188i,  p.  222-824 ;  and  for  details 
of  chemigraphic  engraving,  a  series  of  articles  commencing 
on  p.  673  of  our  volume  for  1882.) 


The  time  may  come  when  the  Ives  process  for  translating 
a  relief  into  a  grain  may  be  regarded  as  being  a  definite  step 
in  advance  comparable  to  that  made  by  Talbot  when  he 
introduced  the  system  of  multiplying  photographs  by 
means  of  a  negative. 

There  have  been  few  more  ingenious  modes  of  setting  a 
fashion  than  that  adopted  by  the  patentees  of  a  new  shape 
in  "  masher"  collars.  The  plan  has  been  to  take  all  the 
well  known  society  **  heads  "^in  a  photographic  as  well 
as  in  a  social  sense— and  having  <<  fitted  on  "  the  collar 
pictoriaily,  and  added  a  coat  and  shirt-front,  to  photograph 
the  whole.  When  the  **  masher'*  sees  photographs  in  the 
hosiers'  windows  of  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill,  Colonel 
Bumaby,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and 


any  number  of  other  well  known  celebrities  wearing  this 
particular  collar,  the  inference  is  irresistible.  He  musn'fc 
be  behind  the  times,  and  so  he  immediately  arrays  him- 
self in  the  new  shape. 

The  general  International  Exhibition  at  Antwerp,  which 
opens  in  May  next,  will  probably  comprise  an  extensivo 
collection  of  photographic  exhibits,  and  space  must  be 
applied  for  before  the  fifteenth  of  next  month. 


A  waxed  paper  negative  may  be  retouched  with  water- 
colours,  if  the  surface  be  treated  with  oz-galJ,  or  if  the 
colours  are  rubbed  up  with  the  same  materiaL  Waxed- 
paper  negatives  are  very  useful  for  printing-in  borders  or 
clouds,  and  there  is  no  need  to  make  them  by  the  old  whx 
paper  process,  as  an  impression  from  a  transparency  taken 
on  ordinary  albumenized  paper  answen  well ;  but  before 
waxing,  it  is  as  well  to  soak  the  sheet  in  hot  water,  soaa  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  sizing  as  possible. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  *'Antieols"  of 
Barnard's  Inn,  who  lately  presented  half-a-dozen  portraits 
of  legal  luminaries,  including  a  capital  likeness  of  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh,  to  the  I9ational  Portrait  Gallery, 
had  photographs  of  the  interior  of  their  Hall  taken  with 
the  said  pictures  on  the  walls  before  sending  them  off  to 
Mr.  George  Scharf. 

Few  people,  probably,  have  ever  been  inside  the  quaint 
old  oak  wainscoted  room  in  question ;  there  are  not  many, 
indeed,  who  even  know  where  Barnard's  inn  is ;  and  as  the 
'*  Antients' "  action  in  getting  rid  of  their  artistic  portable 
property  points  apparently  to  a  not  very  distant  day  when 
Barnard  (as  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  once  put  it)  will  be  '*  Inn  " 
no  longer,  it  is  well  that  photographic  record  should 
remain  of  the  *'  Hall "  where,  for  several  centuries  pasi^ 
the  **  Antients  "  have  dined  together  at  monthly  intervals, 
and  hob-nobbed  over  that  fine  old  port  to  which  they  hvve 
consistently  stuck.  Come  what  may,  **  Barnard's  Inn  ^ 
will  not  be  forgotten  whilst  *< Great  Expectations"  is 
read;  but  it  is  nevertheless  just  as  well  to  have  some 
reminiscences  of  it  more  tangible  than  those  which, 
thanks  to  Dickens's  art,  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
Inn  in  which  '*  Pip  "  had  chambers  with  Herbert  Pocket, 
and  whither  the  weird  '  *  Convict "  came  in  the  darkness  to 
endow  him  with  his  mysterious  wealth. 


As  regards  the  Britbh  Association  at  Montreal,  nothing 
of  special  interest  to  our  readen  transpired  excepting 
what  we  recorded  last  week.  The  session  closed  last 
Wednesday. 

A  correspondent,  writing  with  reference  to  our  recent 
remarks  on  the  **Bcis8orgraphic  "  art,  assures  us  that  at 
Portsmouth,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  immediate  chance  of 
its  dying  out.  A  local  ''silhouettist,"  rejoicing  in  the 
somewhat  familiar  appellation  of  "  Soips,^'  is  said  to  be 
great  with  the  scissors,  his  facility  in  equestrian  portndts 
especially  being  most  marked.  Officen  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  it  is  said,  are  his  frequent  patrons,  *'  Jaek 
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ashore"  beiog  particularly  fond  of  being  cut  out  ''on 
board  "  a  jabbed  charger.  **  Snips  "  would  seem,  indeed, 
like  many  other  anachronisms,  to  be  the  source  of  con- 
siderable interest,  though  we  still  fail  to  see  that  his  local 
BuryiTal  is  a  proof  that  the  state  of  '*  scissorgraphy  "  is 
not  as  black  as  we  painted  it. 


A  society  journal  announces  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  the  hideous  iron  shed  in  front  of  the  National  GaUery 
will  be  shortly  remoYed,  as  the  work  for  which  it  was 
erected  will  soon  be  completed.  The  journal  in  question 
says  that  a  ^*  German  photographer  **  has  been  in  occu- 
pation. A  phototype  print  of  the  structure  will  be  found 
on  page  562. 

A  filter  which  consists  merely  of  a  strainer  so  fine  as  to 
remoTO  the  minutest  microbes  appears  to  be  regarded  by 
M.  Pasteur  as  likely  to  prove  of  more  ralue  for  domestic 
purposes  than  a  charcoal  filter ;  and  he  has  constructed 
one  in  which  the  filtering  medium  is  ordinary  porous  earth- 
enware, such  as  that  used  for  battery  cells.  The  extreme 
slowness  with  which  filtration  takes  place,  and  the  high 
pressure  required  to  drive  water  through  the  earthenware, 
are,  howeyer,  practical  objections  to  the  apparatus* 


The  itinerant  photographer  doesn't  always  display  tact. 
He  has  a  notion  that  OYorybody  who  rides  a  bicycle  or 
tricycle  wants  to  be  photographed ;  and  though  this  notion 
may  be  well  founded,  common  prudence  should  have 
warned  the  photographer  who,  on  Clapham  Common,  went 
up  to  atricyclist  who  had  just  had  a  spill,  and  was  covered 
with  mud  and  bruises,  not  to  beseech  him  to  be  taken 
*' Just  as  you  are,  sir !  "  We  forbear  printing  the  tricy- 
clisVs  reply. 

A  Photographic  Art  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Leeu- 
warden,  in  Holland,  during  the  early  part  of  next  year ; 
the  opening  day  being  fixed  for  February  1st,  and  appli- 
cation for  space  must  be  nade  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Matthijssen, 
Rniters-kwartier  G.  95,  Leeuwarden,  before  the  20th  of 
October. 


It  is  a  pity  the  stereoscope  has  gone  out  of  fame.  With 
the  rapidity  of  gelatine  plates,  effects  could  now  be  easily 
aeoured  which  would  look  marrellonsly  well  in  the  stereo- 
scope. It  may  be  questioned,  owing  to  the  unaccom- 
modating way  in  which  the  earlier  stereoscopes  were  made, 
whether  half  the  people  who  looked  through  them  realized 
the  stereoscopic  effect.  The  variation  in  the  length  of 
focus  needed  to  suit  all  eyesights  would  surprise  anybody 
who  had  not  studied  the  subject.  In  this  respect  the  old 
stereoscopes  were  singularly  deficient 


What  constitutes  *'  fair  wear  and  tear  "  of  photographic 
apparatus?  We  ask  the  question  because  of  a  dispute 
between  two  photographers  which  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. A  certain  quantity  of  apparatus  was  let  on  hire, 
the  hirer  being  responsible  for  its  return  in  good  condition, 
'*  fair  wear  and  tear  "  excepted.    In  this  case  one  of  the 


legs  of  a  tripod  stand  has  been  broken,  a  background 
damaged  by  water  dripping  through  the  roof ;  and  the 
cross-piece  of  the  head-rest  has  come  unsoldered.  One 
side  maintains  that  these  were  all  preventible  accidents, 
and  the  result  of  carelessness  ;  while  the  other  holds  that 
they  were  entirely  unavoidable.  Common  sense  would 
seem  to  say  that  injury  resulting  from  the  legitimate  use 
of  apparatus  can  only  be  claimed  as  ^  fair  wear  and  tear." 
Thus  a  dark  slide  used  in  the  wet  process  must  in  course 
of  time  become  damaged  by  silver;  the  screws  of  the 
head-rest  used  constantly  may  fail  to  bite ;  and  printing- 
frames,  through  exposure,  and  through  the  rough  handling 
of  boys,  are  liable  to  be  rendered  useless.  But  even  taking 
this  as  a  guiding  principle,  the  question  seems  a  difficult 
one  to  decide. 


A  nearly  colourless  cement  for  glass  may  be  with  ad- 
vantage kept  ready  to  hand  in  the  photographic  laboratory, 
and  the  following  has  proved  to  be  useful.  Seventy  parts 
of  finely-cut  unvulcanised  india-rubber  are  dissolved  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  chloroform,  after  which  fifteen  parts 
of  mastic  are  added.  It  takes  some  days  for  the  mastic  to 
thoroughly  dissolve,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
cement  is  made  and  kept  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 


An  artist  who  has  been  spending  his  holidays  abroad, 
showed  us  recently  a  number  of  photographs  which  he 
had  bought,  in  the  usual  way,  unmounted.  These  he  has 
mounted  himself  on  boards  of  different  tints,  observing 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  provide  each  photograph  with 
the  tint  best  suited  to  the  subject  and  tone.  This  may 
seem  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  much  a 
photograph  may  gain  or  lose  according  to  the  tint  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  The  sending  of  a  number  of  prints  to  a 
professional  mounter,  and  having  all  of  them  mounted 
precisely  alike,  must  produce,  in  many  oases,  an  unsatis- 
factory result. 

Apropos  of  the  discussion  of  green  f)ersus  ruby  glass :  ha? 
the  experiment  ever  been  tried  of  a  person  who  is  colour 
blind  in  respect  to  either,  going  into  a  room  lighted 
by  the  colour  to  which  he  is  blind?  His  sensations 
wduld  certainly  be  worth  describing. 


"^ViUni  %nidlifitim. 


ApplieationB  for  Letters  Patent. 

11,623.  John  TiasBUCK,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  for  "  Im- 
provements in  albvms  or  apparatus  for  holding  and  displaying 
photographs."— Dated  26th  August,  1884. 

11,803.  Frank  Bishop,  53,  Chancery  Lwe,  London,  W.C.,  for 
"  An  improved  washing  trdugh  for  photocpraphic  natives." — 
Dated  80th  August,  1884. 

Specifieation  Published  during  the  Week. 
9899.  LoRSMTZ  Albert   Qroth,  K.Q.V.,  Civil  Engineer  and 
BCanaging  Director  of  the  Universal  InveLtors  and  Patentees 
Fiuancial  Company  Limited,  80,  Finsbury  Pavement^  London, 
B.C.,  for  *'  A  new  or  improved  photograph  and  picture  stand." 
—Dated  8th  July,  1884.     Complete  SpeciJUatioH, 
The  stand  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  photographs,  litho- 
graphs, prints,  drawings,  pictures,  or  any  other  flat  object,  and 
differs  from  other  similar  apparatuses  principally,  by  enabling 
the  objects  to  be  be  seen  at  the  same  time  from  dtflferent  sides, 
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The  photagnplu,  dmriagi,  &c.,  mra  placed  one  behiud  the 
other  BWDtinglj  or  vertically. 

In  both  cue*,  the  apparatiu  conauta  of  a  aUnd  and  a  number 
at  piotura  holdera  or  Erlmes.  The  atand  i>  made  oE  brass,  tin, 
or  any  other  coQTeoient  metal,  and  rests  od  feet  of  any  angular 
or  any  other  shape  that  may  be  desired,  with  crosspiecea 
anawaKiig  to  the  shape.  The  picture  boldan  or  frames  may  also 
be  made  of  brass,  tin,  or  any  other  netal,  or  of  hard  wood,  and 
each  frame  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  oompartmeutE,  each 
to  contain  a  picture.  On  each  aide  of  the  frame  knobs  or  screws 
are  prorided,  acUng  ai  horiiontal  axles,  on  which  the  fiamea 
hang  and  turn.    What  I  claim  is — 

lat.  The  arraugemeat  of  aoy  number  of  fmnea  connected  to 
one  ataod  for  the  puipoee  of  carrying  photographs  and  such  like 
■rticlei  as  above  deacribed. 

2nd.  The  frames  placed  easelwise  one  Qver  the  other,  either 
■laotingly  or  Tertically,  each  reioliing  separately  round  a  hori- 
Rontal  a^e,  with  ptctares  on  both  lidee,  which  can  be  seen  by  one 
or  more  persons  at  the  same  time  from  difierent  poeitionl. 

3rd.  The  aide-bearers  are  fastened  to  the  foot  piece  at  the 
middle,  but  the  other  parts,  being  free,  are  springy,  or  slightly 
flexible,  and  hollow  cuts,  in  which  the  frames  citch,  are 
thereby  beid  in  a  vertical  podtion. 

Patent  Orantad  In  America. 
803,867.  SrsLta  A.  Jaoksom,  New  York,  N.Y.      "Plaque."— 

Filed  April  IS,  1884.     (No  model.) 

Ciaim. — 1.  The  glass  pluque  A,  having  the  plu'n  transparent 
spot  a  in  the  centre,  and  the  frosted  sur^oe  c  on  one  of  its  faces 
■urrounding  the  said  transparent  spot,  aubstantiatly  as  shown 
and  described. 


2,  The  plague  A,  haTlng  an  •nnulBr  frosted  or  ground  space  e. 


mounted,  the  baok  of  the  plaque  being  ooated  with  paint  or  other 
Bubstance  to  the  edge  of  the  picture,  and  covering  the  frosted 
portion,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 


Lesson  IIl.~lLLUiiiiiATiHa  Apparatus. 
In  this  conntry  photo -mieroeraph]'  by  daylight  is  trouble- 
BOma  ftod  nnsttiafactory.  Tbeaun  Bhiaes  brightlr  during 
BO  few  montha  of  the  year,  and  is  eo  Sckle  when  be  makes 
bis  appearance,  that  the  photo-micrograplier  i>  compelled 
to  ful  back  on  artifloial  light  to  do  nia  work.  In  many 
mpects  Bunlight  would  be  prefoiable,  were  it  only  always 
at  the  coniraand  of  the  pboto-micrographer ;  it  coate 
notbic^,  is  rapid  in  its  action,  is  more  powerfal  than  any 
other  light,  and  eihibita  objects  illumined  by  it  as  we  are 
aocostomed  to  see  them.  Tne  chief  digadTAntage  of  osing 
the  BUD  as  a  sonrce  of  light  is,  that,  owing  to  the  earth's 
motion,  the  directian  of  the  light  is  continually  alteriog, 
necessitatioB;  the  use  of  an  czpenaive  reflecting  inatroment, 
called  a  belioetat,  to  keep  the  raya  constantly  in  any  re- 
gnired  direction. 

The  use  of  artificial  light  has  been  condemned  by  many. 
One  photo-mi crographer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
-"  artinciol  light  is  a  delusion  ;  "  bat  on  comparing  results 
we  shall  find  that,  at  lea^t  since  tha  adrent  of  rapid  dry 
plates,  photo- micrographs  have  been  taken  by  many 
worlcers  folly  equal  to  any  produced  by  daylight  In  fact, 
«erUiii  photo-miorograpbers  who  hare  most  atrongly  ad- 


vocated the  uie  of  sunlight,  have  not  produced  work  even 
equal  to  that  which  may  bs  done  by  any  manipnlator  of 
moderate  ability  with  artlflcial  light  after  a  few  montha' 
practice.  ArtiGcial  light  ia  mncb  more  easy  to  manage 
than  daylight,  and  does  not  vary  so  inaeh  in  actinic 
quality;  hence  eipoaurea  are  easy  to  calculate,  and  tha 
itlumiDation  ia  more  completely  under  control. 

The  light  given  by  burning  magoeaiutn  is  the  richest  ia 
aclinic  rays.  ]f  the  stulent  possesiei  a  Solomon's  mag- 
neaium  lamp,  he  will  Rod  nodithculty  in  working  with  thia 
light,  the  only  objection  to  the  lamp  being  that  it  con- 
sumes Ihe  magnesium  rather  rnpidly,  and  thus  becomea 
too  expensive  to  be  used  oonstantty.  It  miy,  however,  be 
used  with  great  advantogo  when  photographing  very 
minnte  objects  with  high  powers.  The  most  economicu 
mode  of  using  magnesium  libbon  is  to  burn  it  in  a  holder 
made  of  tin  or  brass  tube,  the  bore  being  jiiat  large  eDODgh 
to  admit  the  eaay  paaaage  of  the  ribbon.  The  tube  shonld 
be  about  six  inches  long,  and  mounted  on  a  stand  similar 
to  that  of  the  bull's-eye  condenser,  with  joints  to  admit 
of  proper  adjustment. 


When  nsiag  the  holder,  a  apirit  lavp  should  be  placed 
opposite  the  achromatic  or  otner  condenser,  and  the  mag- 
nesium holder  placed  in  such  a  position  that  when  the 
ribbon  is  thrust  through  the  tab«,  it  may  enter  the  &••«• 
of  the  spiiib  lamp.  Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
getting  the  ribbon  to  properly  illuminate  the  acreea,  but 
a  few  eiperimenta  will  render  the  matter  etay.  Th« 
writer  has  made  considerable  nse  of  the  abore  aim^e 
apparatus,  and  very  satisfactorily  ;  bat  as  it  neeeatitataa 
two  manipulators— one  to  attend  to  the  light  while  focus- 
sing and  arranging  the  correct  position  of  tiie  light,  and 
another  to  superintend  the  screen  and  focoa — he  much 
prefen,  for  ijl  purposea,  a  good  paraffin  lamp. 
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A  well-made  lamp  is  neeessary,  bat  good  paraffin  still 
more  so.  Avoid  all  low-priced,  stroDg-smelling  oils. 
Paraffin  sold  at  8J.  per  gallon  is  not  onlj  unfit  for  photo- 
micrography, but  absolntelj  dangerous.  When  burnt  in 
any  lamp  with  a  large  wick,  it  begins  to  eraporate  rapidly 
as  the  lamp  gets  warm,  and  after  a  while  the  flame  will 
rush  up  the  chimney,  blackening  it,  perhaps  cracking  it, 
and  frightening  the  operator,  if  doing  nothing  worse. 
Reliable  paraffin  may  be  had  at  Is.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  this 
will  giye  more  satisfaction  in  erery  way.  Daplex  lamps 
may  be  used,  but  they  present  no  advantages  for  photo- 
microffraphy.  Thev  give  ont  much  heat,  consume  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  and  the  double  wick  is  troublesome  when 
using  high  powers.  A  single  wick  is  far  preferable,  but  it 
should  Im  the  broadest  possible  to  obtain. 

The  lamp  devised  hj  Mr.  Dallinger  specially  for  work- 
ing with  high  powers,  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  yet  made ; 
but  photographs  can  be  taken  with  any  paraffin  lamp; 
For  some  time  the  writer  used  a  tiny  microscope  lamp,  and. 
took  some  very  successful  photographs  with  lenses  varying 
from  2  inches  to  ith  inch,  but  the  exposure  was  necessarily 
long  with  all  of  them.  The  object  of  the  photo-micro- 
grapher  should  be  to  make  his  exposures  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, and  this  can  only  be  done  by  using  a  powerful  lamp 
and  a  vigorous  developer. 

The  light  from  a  broad-wick  paraffin  lamp  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  even  high  powers,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  may  be  much  increased  by  putting  a  lump  of  camphor 
in  the  bowl  of  the  lamp.  Gaslight  and  candle-light  are 
far  too  unsteady  to  be  used  for  photo -micrography. 


WIND. 

BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

The  photographer,  almost  as  much  as  the  sailor,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds.  Nobody  knows  how  the  wind  blows 
till  be  becomes  a  landscape  photographer.  Everybody 
knows  how  the  east  wind  searches,  pierces,  and  cuts  the 
body,  but  it  takes  a  portrait  photographer  to  perfectly 
appreciate  the  wreck  it  makes  of  the  appearance  of  poor 
humanity,  and  a  landscape  photographer  to  discover  the 
irritating  qualities  of  a  gentle  breeze.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  long  has  the  unfortunate  marine  photographer 
sometimes  to  whistle  for  a  wind  before  he  can  get  those 
magnifioent  storm  effects  he  so  much  desires,  and  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  holiday ! 

The  effect  of  the  east  wind  on  the  sitter  is  so  destruc* 
tive  to  good  looks  that  none  but  the  most  case-hardened 
to  biting  cold  should  face  the  camera  in  a  March  east  wind. 
It  is  not  the  intensity  of  the  cold  that  does  it,  but  the 
horrible  blighting  bitterness  of  the  wind  tiiat  causes  the 
mischief,  that  turns  the  nose  bine,  shrivels  up  the  face, 
and  sets  the  teeth  chattering.  The  pleasant  author  of 
*'  Tiny  Travels ''  has  a  great  abhorrence  of  the  east  wind. 
He  says : — "  It  is  totally  different  to  other  breezes ;  it  has 
not  a  blustering  honesty  about  it.  It  is  a  nasty,  sneaking, 
insidious,  underhand,  unprincipled  kind  of  a  wind.  It 
Appears  to  o^en  the  pores  of  your  skin  till  it  is  like  a 
colander ;  it  riddles  your  bones  with  fine  pinholes,  and 
then  blows  through  them  till  you  seem  to  have  neuralgia 
all  over  your  body.  It  penetrates  the  thickest  of  cloths, 
and  the  most  formidable  of  friezes.  You  may  fortify 
vourself  with  flannel  waistcoats,  you  may  don  double- 
breasted  sealskin  waistooats,  you  may  wear  three  or  four 
pairs  of  trousers,  but  the  east  wind  will  penetrate  every- 
.thing,  and  make  you  aa  miserable,  as  hoplesslv  wretched, 
as  man  can  possibly  be.*'  And  when  a  man  looks  hope- 
lessly wretched  it  is  not  fair  to  take  a  photographic  ad- 
vantage of  him  and  perpetuate  his  miseries.  An  ancient 
disticn  used  to  run  something  like  this : — 

*'  When  the  wind  is  io  the  north, 
Take  not  the  wrotohed  sitter  forth." 

That  was  in  the  pce*Btadio  days,  when  portraits  werv 


taken  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  isjimpossible  to  keep  the  east 
wind  out  of  even  the  most  comfortable  studio ;  no  amount 
of  hot-water  pipes  and  firing  will  do  it ;  and  there  are  some 
people  so  sensitive  to  the  *'  ill  wind ''  that  they  easily  feel 
it  in  bed,  and  it  would  almost  search  them  out  in  a 
Turkish  bath. 

The  printer  also  has  his  complaint  against  the 
wind  when  in  this  obnoxious  quarter,  as  it  is  said  to  crack 
the  surface  of  albumenized  paper ;  but  it  has  not  such  an 
injurious  effect  on  our  negative  process  as  it  once  liad. 

It  was  a  well-known  fact  in  the  collodion  days  that  c(^d 
retarded  the  exposure,  but  I  have  not  noticed  that  it  has 
that  effect  on  gelatine  plates.  Indeed,  some  of  my  best 
sea  pictures  have  been  taken  in  intensely  cold  weather.  I 
shall  never  f orset  being  frozen  nearly  stiff  in  a  North  EMb 
gale  at  Deal,  although  it  was  the  end  of  March  and  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly.  When  I  had  exposed  my  last  plate 
— ^I  had  waited  a  long  time  to  press  the  button  of  the  drop- 
shutter — I  found  myself  so  frozen  that  I  conld  not  return 
the  riide  of  the  shutter,  and  hsd  to  be  gradually  thawed. 

The  wind  that  gives  the  landscape  photographer  most 
trouble  is  not^  at  a  first  glance,  an  unmercitol  one.  It  is 
the  moderate,  coostant  breeze  that  almost  laughs  the  land- 
scapist  out  of  his  life.  The  photographer  knows  what  to 
do  with  a  gale,  or  even  a  moderately  high  wind  ;  he  can 
postpone  his  excursion  until  another  day.  It  is  always 
satiuactory  when  the  weather  decides  for  you  authori- 
tatively. When  the  wind  blows  until  it  **  cracks  ita 
cheeks,"  or  the  rain  descends  in  water-spouts,  the  photo- 
grapher can,  with  a  ^ood  conscience,  put  away  his  traps 
and  wait  Tor  better  times ;  but  it  is  the  day  that  is  aimoH 
ffood  enough  that  tempts  the  photographer  forth — ^to  do 
bad  work. 

Given  a  day  suitable  for  the  work  intended  to  be  done  in 
every  respect  except  wind,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  photographer  should  take  his  chance  and  run  the  risk 
of  getting  his  exposures  between  the  gusts.  There  are 
cases  when  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  becomes 
the  parent  of  expedition  ;  and  the  operator,  having  only  a 
single  opportunity,  is  compelled  to  do  the  best  he  can  to 
secure  a  view,  if  not  under  tne  best  conditions,  then  as  good 
as  he  can  get  them.  It  is  my  experience  that  in  these 
cases  fortune  often  favours  the  brave,  and  the  view  comes 
off.  I  am  always  inclined  to  "  take  tne  chance  "  if  there  is 
one,  but  if,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  there  is  obviously 
no  likelihood  of  fretting  good  light  or  reasonable  freedom 
from  motion,  I  give  it  up,  and  do  not  allow  myself  to  waste 
a  plate. 

These  are  occasions  when  ic  is  wdi  not  to  be  too  criticaL 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  photographer  has  gone  a  long 
distance  to  secure  some  pictures,  ana  has  a  limited  time 
to  do  them  in ;  he  must  then  be  satisfied  to  get  the  best  the 
weaUier  will  allow.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  dodge  evea 
the  wind 

In  a  photographic  fortnight  which  I  enjoyed  thia 
summer,  I  was  very  much  bothered  by  wind.  It.  blew 
with  a  moderate  to  full  strength  all  the  time,  but  did 
not  prevent  me  exposing  my  usual  number  of  plates, 
although  it  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  waiting  to 
do  so,  and  perhaps  deprived  me  altogether  of  one  or 
two  subjects— the  best,  of  course,  as  usual — but  they  are 
possibly  not  lost,  only  saved  for  a  future  time.  There  are 
some  districts  in  which  the  wind  never  ceases  to  trouble, 
and  the  leaves  are  never  at  rest.  l\uibridge  Wells  is  one 
of  these  restless  places.  It  stands  high  above  the  sea- 
levelf  and  appears  to  have  never  lees  than  h  continuous 
gentle  breeze  playing  over  it*.  Yet,  such  is  the  perversity 
of  the  wind  that,  now  I  have  written  it  is  never  still  here, 
I  look  up  from  my^  writing,  and  notice  that  there  is  not  a 
leaf  moving  I  This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  In  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  I  never  fail  to  notice  that  even  on 
windy  days  there  are  occasional  intervals  of  perfect  peace ; 
that  when  the^  wind  is  troublesome  in  the  valley,  it  is 
quiet  on  the  hills ;  when  it  is  blowing  on  one  side  of  a 
wood|  there  is  a  lull  on  the  opposite  side. 
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When  there  is  no  life  in  the  sabject,  it  is  poBsible,  m 
nearly  all  cases,  by  waiting  patiently,  to  eecnre  an  expo* 
sore  without  the  diafigarement  caased  by  moving  foliage. 
An  ezposare  may  be  got  piecemeal,  so  to  say.  When  the 
branch  of  a  tree  is  blown  about  ever  so  violently,  it  nearly 
alwavs  returns  to  its  place,  thus  enabling  the  photo- 

frapher  to  snatch  his  exposure  a  bit  at  a  time.  I  have 
nown  an  hour  expended  in  getting  an  exposure  of  twenty 
seconds,  a  few  seconds  at  a  time  as  the  wind  would  permit 
But.it  is  when  you  have  figures  in  your  view  that  wind 
toitnre  comes  io.  The  best  models  tire  in  time  ;  I  never 
knew  one  that  could  stand  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  without  becoming  limp  and  exhausted,  necessitat- 
ing a  rest  or  a  refreshiog  run.  Now  it  is  during  this  rest, 
however  short,  that  the  wind  finds  its  opportunity  to 
torment  yon,  and  dies  away  when  ^ou  are  unprepared.  At 
other  times  it  will  leave  everything  at  rest  except  some 
small  bat  very  conspicuous  branch.  You  persuaae  your- 
self that  a  tiifle  like  this  will  have  no  material  effect  on 
the  picture,  and  you  uncap  your  lens,  but  this  moving 
branch  annoys  you  for  ever  afterwards ;  it  is  the  first  thing 
you  see  in  the  picture,  although  it  may  not  be  seriously 
visible  to  anybody  else. 

One  of  the  worst  forms  of  wind  torture  occnra  when 
the  gentle  breezes  seem  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  hum- 
bugging you.    You  come  to  a  beautiful  view,  with  a  good 
deal  of  foliage,  and  -when  you  first  see  it  it  is  perfectly 
still,  and  looks  photographically  lovely.    Tou   unpack 
quickly,  and  are  soon  ready  to  make  au  exposure.    As 
you  put  your  hand  on  the  cap  of  the  lens,  and,  thinking  to 
yourself  **I  have  got  it  this  time,  anyhow,"  gleefully 
counting  your  chicken  before  it  is  hatched,  a  gust  of  wind 
comes  and  upsets  all  your  calculations.    You  call  to  your 
models  to  take  a  rest,  and  let  the  wind  blow  itself  out.    In 
a  few  minutes  it  again  tempts  you  to  get  ready.    It  very 
nearly  dies  away,  but  not  quite,  and  you  determine  you 
will  not  miss  perfection  for  want  of  a  little  patience,  and 
dedine  the  invitation.    Then  the  breeze  increases  and  con- 
tinues, and  you  sit  down  to  wait,  but  soon  find  that  the 
sun  is  moving  on,  and  your  light  and  shade  is  not  so  good 
as  it  was,  and  you  get  fidgety  about  your  models,  and  fear 
you  are  tiring  them.    Then  you  begin  to  feel  sorry  you 
did  not  take  that  almost  good  chance  that  occurred  twenty 
minutes  ago.    Then  you  determine  to  snatch  the  next 
opportunity  that  has  any  promise  in  it,  and  get  ready. 
The   breeze    is    dying,    with    occasional    short    puffs; 
there   is  only  a  slight,  general  movement,    with   here 
and  there  a  wagging  branch.     Yon  shout  to  your  models 
to  get  ready ;  then  the  breeze  slightly  increases,  and  you, 
fearing  the  wind  is  about  to  come  on  in  full  force,  uncap 
your  lens—the  picture  is  done,  for  better  or  worse.    You 
unship  your  camera,  and  then  take  another  look  at  the 
view.    What  a  change !    That  puff  of  wind  during  which 
you  exposed  your  plate  was  the  last  flicker  for  a  time,  and 
all  18  peace — not  a  leaf  stirring,  not  a  ripple  on  the  placid 
water.    But  you  have  expos^  your  last  plate,  and  the 
serene  calm  is  but  a  mockery  I 

When  the  wind  is  welcome  to  the  photographer  is  when 
he  wants  to  get  some  of  the  grand  effects  that  are  pre- 
sented by  the  sea  lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm.  It 
may  be  true  of  photographing  the  sea  that  "  Peace  hath 
her  victories  no  less  renown^  than  war,"  but  to  me  the 
sea  when  calm  has  few  attractions.  There  is  nothing  to 
me  more  enjoyable  and  exhilarating  than  having  a  fight 
with  such  a  refractory  sitter  as  a  storm-driven  wave.  The 
difficulties  which  ought  to  drive  you  to  despair  only  add  to 
the  enjoyment.  If  the  wind  lis  inshore  and  blows  anything 
like  a  gale,  your  lens  is  fogged  with  spray  as  soon  as  it  is 
uncapped ;  you  have  therefore  to  have  an  elaborate  clean- 
ing up  after  every  time  you  endeavour  to  get  focus  or  to 
see  how  the  subject  looks  ou  the  ground  glass ;  you  have 
to  take  careful  precautions  not  only  that  your  ca^lera  is 
Bteadjr  during  exposure,  but  that  it  *<  stays  put,"  as  the 
Americans  say,  and  does  not  fly  away.    Notung  is  better 


for  ensuring  stability  than  bags  of  stones  suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  tripod.  A  focussing  cloth  is  quite  un- 
manageable on  these  occasions,  and  must  be  done  without 
as  much  as  possible.  The  elaborate  wrapping  up  of  the 
camera,  so  much  affected  by  some  photographers,  is  a  great 
tempting  of  the  wind,  and  is  not  necessary  if  the  camefa  is 
properly  made.  What  can  be  more  exdtiog  than,  with 
finger  on  trigger,  watching  wave  a^'ter  wave  as  it  thunders 
on  the  shore,  trying  to  determine  on  the  instant  if  the 
arrangement  is  picturesque  or  otherwise  ?  Truly  the  suc- 
cessful photographer,  in  this  kind  of  work  especially,  is 
like  the  most  successful  general,  the  one  who  makes  the 
least  mistakes. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  METHOD  OF  MAKING  HIS  OWN 

EMULSION  PLATES. 

BY  BAMALD  DOUGLASS.* 

Below  is  given  a  good  way  for  making  one's  own  plates,  which, 
if  carefully  and  exactly  followed,  will  give  absolutaly  rdiabls 
results.  Extreme  care  and  cleanUnesa  are  neceasary  at  all  stages 
of  the  process. 

In  the  first  place,  select  the  glass^use  the  iattest  lighti  for 
larger  plates,  and  cut  down  the  curved  or  irregular  one  to  be  used 
for  amaller  plates.  The  edges  are  to  be  roughened  as  uauaL 
The  plates  are  then  laid,  one  by  cne,  in  a  porcelain  or  atonewsre 
dibh,  which  holds  the  acid — 1  part  add  to  5  to  10  parts  water. 
Pure  acid  allows  more  water  to  be  used  than  does  the  oommoB 
article.  1  use  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds.  Alter 
aereral  hours'  aoaking  take  them  oat,  and  wash  and  albumenifle 
as  for  wet. 

Below  18  an  excellent  formula,  I  believe  Brooks'a: — 

Albumen  of  one  egg 

Water 20  ounces 

Shake  or  beat  to  a  froth,  then  add  20  drops  of  carbolic  add  in  1 
ounce  of  alcohol^;  add  tlus  mixture  to  the  albumen,  and  filter 
through  cotton  or  paper.  In  coating  with  albumen,  let  the  first 
application  run  off  into  the  sink,  then  give  the  glass  a  second 
coat,  and  rack  up  to  dry. 

No.  1.  Weigh  out  200  grains  of  Simeon's  Swiss  gelatine,  pat 
it  in  a  pitcher  or  any  convenient  vessel,  and  cover  it  with  oold 
water — tap-water  is  good — and  allow  the  gelatine  to  soak  till 
swollen,  which  takes  fifteen  minntes  or  so  ;  pour  off  the  water 
and  drain,  then  add  to  it  the  following :  360  grains  of  bromide  of 
petasaium  diesolved  in  i  ounces  of  pure  water,  to  which  is  added 
enough  dilute  hydrobromio  add  to  turn  blue  litmus  paper  fairly 
red— not  too  red.  The  hydrobromio  add  is  diluted  1  to  5. 
Now  diaaolve  in  a  water-bath  the  gelatine  and  the  bromide^  and 
pour  it  into  a  bean  pot,  which  can  be  found  in  any  groeeiy  or 
cookery  shop ;  it  has  a  loosely-fitting  lid. 

No.  2.  Dissolve  450  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  7  ounoes  o< 
warm  water,  which  should  be  pure ;  tap-water  is  good. 

No.  3.  26  grains  of  iodide  of  potasnum  diuolved  in  a  drachm 
of  water.    Now  carry  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  into  your  dark-rmnn  and 
dose  the  door ;  allow  orange-red  or  ruby  Ught  in  it.    Add  No.  2 
slowly  and  a  little  by  littie  into  No.  1,  whidi  i»  dissolved  in  the 
bean  pot.    Now,  with  a  stripof  glass,  keep  stirring  briskly  wfaQe 
the  silver  is  being  added.    This  prevents  coarse  particles  from 
beins  formed.    After  all  the  silver  is  added,  add  lastly  No.  3 ; 
stir  for  a  little  while  longer,  then  put  on  the  cover  of  the  bean 
pot,  tie  over  the  top  several  thicknesses  of  orange  or  red  dotii 
or  paper,  which  will  allow  steam  to  escape,  and  at  thessme  tima 
kee^  out  the  Ught.    By  tlus  time  I  suppose  your  water^hatii  is 
boiUng.    Putin  your  bean  pot,  but  not  to  quite  touch  tlis 
bottom  of  the  water-bath ;  something  must  be  arranged  to  hold 
it  an  inch  or  so  above  the  bottom.    If  you  want  ordinary  r^id 
plates,  say  as  rapid  as  those  marked  six  times  as  rapid  as  wet  (if 
you  are  a  novice  in  plate-making,  you  should  begin  with  this 
srade),  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour,  taking  the  bean  pot  ont  onoe 
m  a  while  and  ahake  it  and  replace.    One  hour's  boiiing  will  give 
as  rapid  plates  as  the  best  oommerdal  plates    at  leasts  U  has  hesii 
my  experience. 

Suppose  the  time  of  bdling  is  now  up,  take  the  bean  pot  ont 
and  set  it  where  it  can  cool  down  fpraduiJly.  In  themeanwluU, 
soak  400  grains  of  Swiss  gelatine  ut  enough  water  to  cover  it^ 
and  when  it  ii  swollen,  drain,  and  dissolve  oarefully  and  gMXtly 
in  six  ounoes  of  water.  Theheatmustbe  just  enough  to  slowly 
dissolve  it  with  stirrhig  at,  say,  110«  F.  to  120^  F.    Too  nodi 

•  Oemttuaioated  to  the  Fkfhdeljthm  Pa^tfrfliftr. 
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heat  will  spoil  it,  and  your  plates  will  frill.  Here  use  the  greatest  of 
o&ution.  When  it  is  dissolyed,  in  the  dark-room,  add  it  gradu- 
ally, with  constant  stirring,  to  the  contents  of  the  bean  pot, 
wldoh  latter  should  first  be  cooled  down  to  90^,  or  lower.  Stir 
a  while  longer ;  then  put  on  cover,  place  the  bean  pot  in  cold 
water  (in  summer,  ice  is  necessary) ;  in  two  hours  the  gelatine 
will  be  set  firm.  It  should  be  firm.  If  it  is  not,  add  more  ice 
to  the  water  by  which  the  bean  pot  is  surrounded.  Now  cut 
up  the  solid  jelly  with  a  strip  of  glass,  take  some  of  it  and  put 
it  on  some  open-meshed  doth.  I  use  linen  having  meshes  of 
about  one- sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Strain  the  jelly  through  the 
doth  into  a  one-gallon  stone  jar  half  filled  with  cold  water ;  do 
so  till  all  your  emulsion,  has  been  strained  through  the  cloth. 
In  straining  the  emulsion  your  hands  must  be  clean  and  kept 
cold.  If  they  are  dirty,  your  plates  will  be  dirty  also  ;  if  Uiey  are 
warm,  part  of  your  emuldon  will  re-dissolve  and  be  lost.  When  all 
your  emulsion  has  passed  through  the  doth  into  the  one-gallon  jar, 
tie  the  doth  over  the  mouth  of  another  jar,  which  should  be  two 
gsUons  capacity  or  more,  stir  the  contents  of  jar  No.  1,  and  pour 
{ton  the  doth  ;  put  a  gallon  of  water  into  the.  jar,  and  pour  it 
on  the  doth  again.  The  water  will  run  through  the  cloth  and 
leave  the  emuluon  in  the  form  of  a  duster  or  bundi  of  strings 
behind.  If  any  passes  through  it  can  be  caught  in  the  second 
jar. 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  suppose  light  has  got  in  your  emul- 
sion in  any  part  of  the  process  since  you  mixed  it  with  the  silver, 
you  can  put  two  or  three  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  in  the  first  jar,  fill  it  three-fourths  with 
water,  and  return  you  emulsion  to  it,  and  stir  and  leave  it  there 
]ialf-an-hour,  then  wash  it.  Fog-will  be  removed,  but  the  sensi- 
tiveness will  be  considerably  reduced. 

Betom  your  emulsion  to  jar  No.  1,  fill  it  two-thirds  with 
water,  stir  it,  cover  it,  and  leave  it  ten  minutes ;  then  pour  it 
bad(  on  the  doth  over  jar  No.  2,  which,  of  course,  is  first  emptied 
of  slops.  Repeat  this  operation  six  times  or  so,  and  your  emul- 
sion is  well  washed.  Now  allow  your  emulsion  to  drain  over  the 
doth  tQl  it  is  free  from  sloppiness,  when  it  can  be  now  re-melted 
in  the  bean  pot,  whidi  has  been  well  washed  in  warm  water  to 
free  it  from  scraps  of  old  emulsion.  Again,  here,  great  caution 
is  necessary  with  the  heat.  Use  no  more  than  will  dowly  dis- 
solve it)  or  it  will  make  your  plates  frill— llO**  to  120<'  F.  is 
about  ric^t  with  stirring.  Add  to  it  1  ounce  of  alcohol  to  which 
have  been  added  25  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Tou  can  now  coat 
a  few  trial  plates,  but  I  would  advise  to  reset  the  emulsion  and 
Wt  it  stand  in  a  cool  place^  not  less  than  three  days,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  ripe  and  more  rapid  for  being  kept.  The  car- 
bolic add  makes  it  keep  well  for  months ;  idcohol  facilitates 
ripening  and  flowing.  When  wanted  for  use,  take  out  of  the 
jdly,  with  a  strip  of  glass,  as  much  as  you  want,  and  re-mdt  at 
a  gentle  heat ;  filter  through  canton  flannel  into  any  convenient 
vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  must  come  very  near  to  the  nozzle 
of  the  funnel  to  avoid  air-b*i'bbles.  I  coat  with  an  ordinary 
Anthony's  8-ounoe  bottle.  Pour,  to  avoid  air-bubbles,  a  little 
on  one  comer  of  the  plate,  which  must  be  slightly  warm,  or  the 
ffdatine  will  chiU  on  it  and  produce  markings  of  uneven  coating. 
Spread  it  with  a  glass  rod,  or,  better,  with  your  little  finger, 
then  rock  it  to  equalise  the  coating,  slip  cautiously  on  a  slab  of 
glass  or  stone  previoudy  levdled,  wash  your  finger,  and  proceed 
till  your  slab  is  full.  Take  up  your  plates  and  put  them  in  a 
rack  as  soon  as  they  are  set.  If  the  coating-room  is  too  hot, 
plates  will  not  set ;  the  room  should  be  kept  below  90^,  or, 
better,  bdow  80"^  F. 

In  summer,  you  should  coat  early  in  the  morning,  at  or  before 
sunrise.  Tour  plates  should  be  set  inside  of  five  minutes,  or 
they  are  prepared  wrong,  or  too  much  heat  has  been  used  some- 
where, supposing  your  dab  is  quite  cold.  In  such  a  case,  dis- 
aolve  a  sheet  of  gelatine  in  as  much  water  as  it  will  absorb,  and 
add  it  to  the  emulsion,  and  it  will  correct  the  emulsion,  and  make 
it  set  better.  But  if  you  have  followed  out  the  above  directioDS 
carefully,  you  will  have  no  trouble  anywhere.  Leave  the  plates 
alone  in  any  well-ventilated  dark-room  for  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  absence  of  such,  you  can  get  a  light  ur-tight  box,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  batch  of  plates,  put  in  a  saucer  of  chloride  of 
caldum,  then  your  plates,  and  dose  down  the  lid  and  do  not 
disturb  them  for  two  days.  The  caldum  salt  absorbs  the  mois- 
ture from  the  air  and  becomes  wet ;  the  air  in  its  turn  takes  up 
the  mdsture  from  the  plates  and  they  become  dry,  when  they 
ean  then  be  used  at  once,  or  packed  for  future  use.  The  chloride 
of  Okldum  can  be  dried  over  a  stove  and  used  over  and  over. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  convenient  and  very  effectud. 

Flatei  made  by  the  above  formula  can  be  developed  by  any  of 


the  published  formulro.  I  prefer  pyro  and  carbonate  of  potas- 
mum.  I  have  given  the  way  that  I  do,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  followed  by  others  with  equal  success. 


MAKING  ENAMEL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

B7  T.  IKOLIS. 

A  SHEET  of  any  smooth-surfaced  glass  (plate  is  best)  is  deaned 
by  any  of  the  usual  photographic  methods  ;  now  rub  over  the 
plate  a  solution  of  alcohol  containing  about  five  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  ounce ;  rub  over  the  glass  and  polish  with  a  dry  piece 
of  Canton  flannel ;  finally  dust  a  little  soapstone  or  French  chalk 
from  a  small  mudin-covered  box  containing  the  chdk  ;  brush  it 
off  lightly  with  a  dean  piece  of  Canton  flannel ;  be  careful  not  to 
rub  hard,  as  in  that  case  the  chalk  would  deaden  the  polish  of 
the  glass  plate.  This  done,  the  glass  is  now  coated  with  plain 
collodion,  five  grs.  cotton  to  the  ounce  of  equd  parts  dcohol  and 
ether.  The  plate  is  now  allowed  to  dry,  and  can  be  kept  in  this 
state  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  When  dry  lay  the  plate 
upon  some  level  place  and  cover  with  a  solution  of  plain  gdatine 
about  the  consistency  of  cream,  at  a  temperature  of  90  or  100 
degrees ;  allow  the  plate  to  lie  fiat  until  the  gelatine  sets,  which 
will  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

When  dry,  stand  the  plate  (or  plates)  up  to  d-**,  and  store  them 
away  ;  in  tJus  state  they  will  keep  indennii^  * .  nd  it  is  well  to 
keep  a  stock  on  hand  in  this  condition,  as  pictures  can  be  mount- 
ed m  a  few  moments. 

To  mount  the  picture,  lay  one  or^more  of  these  plates  upon 
some  level  place  over  the  sink,  so  that  the  ^ater  to  be  used  will 
have  free  escape  to  the  waste  pipe.  Cover  the  plates  f uUy  with 
water,  allowing  as  much  to  remain  upon  the  surface  as  posrible^ 
lift  the  pictures  from  the  water  they  have  been  washed  in,  and 
lay  them  face  down  upon  the  prepared  surface  of  the  plate,  fil- 
ling it  with  as  many  prints  as  it  will  hold,  arranging  them  accord? 
ing  to  their  sizes ;  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  bubbles. 
Have  a  piece  of  thin  rubber  doth  and  a  squeegee ;  lay  the  rub- 
ber doth  over  the  plates,  and  with  the  squeegee  press  the  pictures 
into  contact  with  the  glass,  at  the  same  time  take  out  all  air- 
bells  by  passing  it  back  and  forth  over  the  plate.  This  done,  run 
around  the  edge  of  the  plate  with  a  knife  to  take  off  the  gelatine 
and  collodion,  j-  inch  ;  this  is  to  allow  the  paper  that  is  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  picture  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  which  will 
thus  bind  the  whole  thing  down  until  liberated  by  being  cut  in* 
side  of  this  safety  edge,  otherwise  the  pictures  woull  be  apt  to 
leave  the  glass  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  thereby  lose 
the  brilliancy  they  would  have  if  properly  dried.  After  the  pic- 
tures have  got  surface  dry,  give  them  a  coat  of  thin  gelatine,  and 
cover  them  with  a  wet  sheet  of  Manilla  paper  or  any  common 
paper  same  size  as  the  plate ;  now  mount  them  with  cardboard, 
known  as  printers'  card*board,  because  it  ia  cheap  and  answers 
every  purpose  ;  finally  cover  the  whole  with  an  enamel  sheet  of 
paper  of  any  tint  dedred,  thus  having  an  enamelled  mount,  when 
the  picture  is  finished,  as  wdl  as  an  enamelled  photograph. 
After  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  cut  inside  the  safety  edge,  when 
the  prints  will  come  off  with  all  the  beautiful  finish  posnble. 
The  prints  may  now  be  stamped  out^with  a  round  or  square 
cornered  die,  or  cut  wiUi  a  knife  any  'dedred  shapje  ;  the  edges 
may  be  bevelled  and  bronzed  with  a  uttle  gum-arabic  and  bronze 
applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

The  whole  operation  is  umple,  and  not  nearly  so  complicated 
in  its  working  as  it  appears  from  the  description  of  how  to  do  it. 


(laxxtu^tmtjitntt. 


THE  POTASH  DEVLLOPER. 

Sib, — Like  your  oorrespondent  Mr,  J.  H.^  Jennings,  in 
yoar  issue  of  the  22nd  nit.,  I  desire  to  avoid  the,  to  me, 
most  unpleasant  fume  s  of  ammonia.  I  likewise  have  tried 
the  soda  developer,  but  without  encouraging  snooess. 

I  read  of  the  potash  developer  in  your  issue  of  the  Ist  inst., 
and  actually  got  the  ingredients,  but  hesitated  to  make  them 
up,  fearing  only  another  disappointment. 

Mr.  Jennings'  letter  decided  me  to  try  the  potash,  and 
with  my  first  attempt,  I  thought  I  had  '*  struck  ile."    I1ie 
development  was  beautifully  gradual,  and,  so  far  as  I  oould 
jndge  from  most  of  the  asnal  signs,  it  was  perfect  within  a 
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reasonable  timey  thoDgh  not  within  fi^e  minntes ;  but  I  did 
not  mind  that,  as  I  prefer  a  **  slow  bat  sore  "  deTelopment. 
My  delay  seemed  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  I  coold  not 
obtain  that  density  of  the  negative,  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light,  which  I  have  been  accnstonred  to  see  and 
depend  upon.  Moreover,  by  reflected  light,  the  picture  did 
not  darken  nearly  so  mnch  as  I  have  been  generally  used  to 
see,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  my  development  was  continned 
ao  long  that  the  jpiotare  was  almost  as  clear  on  the  back  as, 
on  the  front  of  the  glass ;  so  as  all  detail  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly out,  I  decided  to  wash  ofiP,  when  immediately  the 
plate,  like  Mr.  Jennings',  frilled  most  horribly,  though  I 
praotioally  saved  it  by  prompt  transference  to  the  alum  bath. 
Here  let  me  say  that  I  nave  avoided  subsequent  frilling,  to 
any  great  extent,  by  not  soaking  the  plates  in  water  previous 
to  development ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-soaking 
in  water  before  applying  the  developer  has  seemed  to  give 
rise  to  <'  marbling." 

But  the  poiot  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  when  I  finally  took 
my  negative  into  daylight  and  looked  through  it,  I  found 
it  weak,  although  beautifully  clear  and  soft.  In  every  sub- 
sequent plate  developed  with  potash  my  ezpeiience  has 
been  the  same.  The  negatives  have  all  been  weak,  although 
as  good  as  I  can  hope  for  in  all  other  respects.  Intensifica- 
tion has  improved  all  of  them  ;  but  then  I  do  not  care  to 
have  to  alwavs  intensify.  I  may  say  that  in  my  efforts  to 
gel  density  I  have  jsed  twice  and  thrice  the  quantity  of  the 
pyro  that  would  usually  suffice. 

I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  know  how  Mr.  Jennings 
manages  to  make  this  potash  developer  (as  he  says)  far  more 
powerful  than  the  ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia. 

As  I  am  unaccustomed  to  write  to  the  fourth  estate, 
perhaps  I  had  better  put  my  enquiiies  mora  definitely  for 
brevity  in  reply. 

1^  1.  How  to  obtain  sufficient  density  by  potash  developer? 
2.  How  to  know  when  sufficient  density  is  obtained,  in- 
asmuch as  the  usual  signs  (all  save  the  image  seen  through 
the  back  of  the  plate)  seem  to  fail  with  the  potash  ? 

8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  potash  developer  require 
twice  to  four  times  the  amount  of  pyro  which  would  suffice 
if  working  with  ammonia,  and  for  normal  development  ? 

4.  Has  the  ordinary  alum  bath  any  reducing  effect  on  a 
negative  developed  by  the  potash  formula,  and  put  in  said 
bath  after  fixing,  having  been  in  a  chrome  alum  bath  be- 
fore fixing? 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  again   tried   the 
potash  developer  on  two  negatives,  one  with  one- third  longer 
exposure  than  the  other.   I  took  the  longer  first,  and  it  came 
up  and  developed  as  well  as  I  could  witth,  finally  giving 
evidence  of  density  by  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light, 
as  well  as  by  showing  the  image  very  plainly  on  the  back. 
I  then  developed  the  shorter  exposure,  giving  a  little  added 
strength  to  the  developer.     It  also  came  up,  and  developed 
as  well  as  one  could  wish.    To  all  appearance,  both  were  a 
little  inclined  to  frill ;  so,  after  a  very  gentle  wash,  they 
went  successively  into  the  chrome  bath,  thence  into  the 
fixing  bath,  and  thence^the  first  developed  negative — into 
the  plain  alum  bath,  as  in  usual  practice.    By  the  time  the 
second  negative  was  fixed,  the  first  had  been  in  the  plain 
alum  bath  between  five  and  ten  minutes.    Looking  at  both 
by  davlight,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  first  negative 
markedly  the  weaker,  while  the  second  is  decidedly    the 
strongest  I  have  yet  had  with  the  potash.    It  was  only  in 
and  out  again  of  the  plain  alum.    Qaery :    Did  the  alum 
reduce?  J.  G.  R. 


danger ;  and  if  ao,  in  what  way,  and  where  la  the  injiixy 
likely  to  arise. 
I  imagine  the  fames  of  ammonia  are  what  Mr.  Jennings 

alluded  to.— I  am,  obediently  yours,  SrRRET. 


Dear  SiR,-~In  your  number  for  the  22nd  inat.,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Jennings  commences : — '*  Having  lately 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  use  of  pyro  and  ammonia 
for  consiaerations  of  health,"  &c. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  (and  somewhat  startled, 
too)  that  this  most  usual  method  of  development  can  be 
injurious  to  the  health,  and  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  tell  me  whether  there  really  is  mach  or  any 


FEENCH  TRIPLETS  AND   THE  POTASH 

DEVYELOFER. 

Dear  SiR,»Mr.  Bottone's  assertion  that  French  triplets, 
costing  9s.,  are  far  better  for  general  photo-micrograpfaic 
work  than  English  lenses  costing  ten  times  the  price,  will 
not,  I  think,  be  endorsed  by  the  experience  of  the  majority 
of  workers,  English  or  foreign.    Were  this  the  case,  it  is 
strange  that  Dr.  Maddoxand  Mr.  G.  E.  Davis,  in  England, 
Dr.  Woodward  and  Dr.  Sternberg,  in  America,  and  Dr. 
Koch,  in  Germany,  should  all  agree  in  using  for  th«r 
work  the  very  best  lenses  that  opticians  can  manufacture. 
The  inimitable  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Woodward  coold 
not  have  been  produced  iif  he  had  not  had  at  his  command 
the  most  perfect  apparatus  that  money  oould  purchase ; 
while  Dr.  Maddox,  who  has  had  more  experience  in  photo- 
micrography than  any  other  man  in  this  country,  tas,  I 
know  from  what  he  haa  told  me,  no  very  high  opinion  of 
cheap  French  lenses,  and  has  pointed  out  de^ts  in  lenses 
which  my  smaller  experience  had  thought  nearly  perfect 
for  photo- micrography.    In  this  I  thought  photographers 
and  microscopists  were  one,  viz.,  that  the  b^t  lenses  were 
necessary  for  the  best  work.    I  think  this  is  the  general 
opinion.    My  own  experience  of  microseopic  work  extends 
over  twenty  years,  and  although  at  first  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  cheaper  lenses,  my  advice  now  to  all  purchasing 
apparatus  iB,nave  none  but  the  very  best  BnglUk  work,  if  it 
can  be  afforded, 

I  write  only  for  beginners,  and  I  know  the  annoyance 
of  being  hampered  with  apparatus  which  more  matare 
experience  finds  out  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Bottone 
has,  no  doubt,  enough  knowledge  of  landscape  photography 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  photograph  taken  with 
a  cheap  French  doublet,  and  one  taken  with  such  a  lens  as 
a  Boss  symmetriCML  For  the  beginner,  the  former  maT 
answer  well,  but  the  expert  will  only  be  satisfied  with 
the  latter ;  yet  eyen  the  beginner  had  better  use  the  Ross' 
lens  in  preference. 

A  ^-inch  is  certainly  rather  a  high  power  to  use  on  such 
a  large  object  as  a  fl^*s  tongue.  A  good  EngUsh  T%-ii^ch, 
^-incb,  or  even  a  wide-angle  f-incb,  will  give  far  better 
definition  than  the  French  |-inch  triplet,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary penetration,  besides  giving  more  light,  and  allow  of 
great  amplification,  without  spoiling  the  definition. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  about  Mr.  Bottone's  French 
^-inch  triplet,  which  has  a  working  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  I  suppose  a  microscopic  ^  inch  objective  is 
so  called  because  it  has  a  magnifying  power  equal  to  that 
of  a  single  lens  of  J-inch  focal  length  ;  thus  I  cannot  see 
how  a  compound  lens  like  a  triplet,  in  conjunction  with 
the  eye-piece,  can  have  a  working  distance  equal  to  that 
of  a  single  lens  of  the  same  magnifying  power.  I  have 
handled  at  different  times  nearly  all  Sie  lenses  of  our 
English  makers,  besides  many  French  and  German  lenses, 
and  all  had  a  working  distance  considerably  shorter  than 
their  nominal  focal  length. 

As  to  **  penetration,^'  Mr.  Bottone  must  know  that  this 
is  not  a  quality  peculiar  to  any  particular  lens,  bat  d^en* 
dent,  like  *'  depth  of  focus  "  in  a  photographic  lens,  entirely 
on  the  diaphragm  used.  If  penetration  be  chiefiy  desireo, 
then  the  cheap  low-angle  lenses  now  supplied  by  all  our 
best  makers  will  fully  answer  all  requirements,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  define  better  than  any  cheap  French  lenses.  I 
have  a  ^-inch  of  60^,  by  Swirt,  with  which  I  have  often 
exhibited  opaque  objects  at  a  conversazione,  which  will  yet 
easily  resolve  P.  angulatum.  This  test,  when  dry,  I  con- 
sider a  ver^  easy  one.  I  once  had  a^-inch  by  the  aame 
maker,  which  also  resolved  this  teat  welL  Both  are  cheap 
lenses. 
Short  working-distance  I  do  not  consider  a  defect 
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Sixteenths  and  twenty-fiftba  come  rather  close  to  the  glara  ' 
bat  even  when  workiag  with  the  former  power  at  a  dis- 
taooe  of  6  feet  from  the  focosetDg'SCTecD,  I  never  fouud 
this  anj  diudvantAgp. 

If  more  penetration  be  desired  from  good  len^ea  of  wide 
or  even  moderate  augl^,  it  can  eaeily  be  gained  by  nsing 
the  Davis  "  aperture  shntter.''  Tbia  point  ie,  1  think, 
Gonclueivel;  settled  by  a  aerieB  of  CKperimenta  made  bj 
I£r.  G.  £.  Daris,  the  reanlta  of  which  were  publiahed  in 
the  September  number  of  tbe  Northern  Microicopiit  for 
1882,  to  which  I  wooM  refer  Mr.  Bottooe.  If  he  does 
not  see  this  magazine,  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  him  m; 
copy. 

As  to  the  relatire  value  of  different  developers,  no  fixed 
mle  eau  be  laid  down.    That  gome  people  do  find  the 

5rrogallic  developar  beyond  control,  I  kuow  well,  bat  U'hy 
can't  say.  For  my  own  psrt,  I  find  ferrous  oxalate  too 
mechanical  and  "  inelastic.''  Pyro  can  b?  easily  modified 
to  snit  the  varying  reqairemeutt  of  subject  and  exposure. 
In  photo -micrography,  in  particolar,  some  subjects  with 
high  povers  require  tbe  mmimam  expoaare,  and  here  1 
have  found  ferrous  oxalate  fail.  I  have,- perhapa,  worked 
more  with  al-lGth  inch  than  with  any  other  power,  and 
for  snch  work  I  fonnd  I  coold  never  get  a  sufficiently 
vigoTons  image  with  tbia  developer. 

Begarding  the  ill-effects  of  pyro  and  ammonia,  I  need 
only  qnoU  Mr.  V.  Elsden  in  tbe  Yeak-Book  for  1881  :— 
"Vapour of  ammonia  may  produce  inflammation  of  the 
lan^"  Dr.  Geo.  llerschell  has  also  warned  photographers 
against  the  use  of  ammonia.  All  persona,  therefore  who 
may  have  delicate  chest?,  should  avoid  tbe  use  of  a  deve 
loper  containing  ammonia. 

It  Mr.  Bottone  will  write  to  me  privately    I  shall  be 
moot  happy  to  answer  this  or  any  other  question  mc 
fnlly.—l  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  U.  Jennivg" 


|!rflf«l)mgs  of  §^acxttm 

LoDDON  Ann  Psovikcial  PaoTooRAPRic  Association 
A  KnriNO  of  thig  Society  nas  held  on  Thuiaday  the  2Sth  nit 
Mi.  W.  M.  AsnitAN  in  tbe  chuir. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bbioinshaw  (Hon.  Sec.)  passed  rouud  ao  application 
form  for  the  "  ExbibitJon  of  Recent  Imentioni,"  1SS5  and  said 
tbe  sathorities  had  extended  the  time  for  filling  Ihem  ap  by  two 
weekl;  be  hoped  their  Society  wanid  be  well  represested  He 
further  said  that  besides  Ihe  tr&nspareiieies  slrculy  promited  at  s 
former  meeting  for  conipaiison  bj  different  processes,  IheTanpcaot 
process  woold  be  illostialed,  and  Mesara.  C.  snd  F  Daihcr  had 
promised  to  famish  a  suitable  lantern  for  the  oceision 

Mr.  A.  Hadhos  (Corator)  suggested  that  this  display  of  trans- 
paieneieB  should  tska  pla.e  shortly,  to  enable  membe  s  to  select 
the  most  suitable  process  for  their  own  nse  belora  the  season 
advanced  ;  and  ho  hoped  that  each  contributor  wonli  give  a  con 
cise  refum^  of  the  meihod  adopted. 

The  labject  of  density  becoming  greater  by  keeping  nega- 
tivea  vaa  next  discussed,  and  a  Member  passed  ronnd  some  veiy 
fine  ^latine  negatives  nbich  were  rather  dense.  Theee  had  been 
developtd  with  Nekton's  aoda  developer  more  than  a  year  ago, 
sad  the  exhibitor  wascerialntbadeiuity  had  ine reused  since  then. 
Tbs  temperatore  was  above  90"  F.  when  they  were  developed, 
and  there  was  no  frilling,  chrome  alam  not  being  Died  in  preparing 
the  plates. 

Hr.  W.  E.  Dbbbkhan  nu  qnite  certain  that  some  wet  collo- 
dioa  negatives  increased  in  density  by  keeping  ;  althnagh  formerly 
Jie  very  sliehtly  intensifled  all  his  wet  plates,  he  never  made  them 
approach  chalkineis,  yet  they  appeared  to  do  so  now. 

The  Chaibuah  had  not  discovered  any  change  in  his  collodion 
negatives,  very  few  of  which  had  been  intensified,  aud  considered 
tbe  dight  iatenaifieation  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Debenham  to  have 
set  np  the  action.  He  thought  the  changn  spoken  of  in  Ihe 
gelatine  plates  shown  was.  more  apparent  than  real,  and  elicited 
the  reply  that  tnmed  paper  was  employed  when  the  negatives 
were  nist  pibted  from,  bat  not  in  the  ease  of  those  prints  made 
receitly. 


A  Memlter  said  that  some  years  ago  BUnqnart  Evrard  des- 
cribed e  mesas  of  obtaining  results  of  a  more  artistic  character 
by  exposing  wet  plate  negatives  to  daylight  after  developing  and 
washing,  but  before  fixing;  portions  conld  be  so  hghted  it 
suitable  masks  were  laid  over  the  negative,  an  sxpoanre  ranging 
from  five  to  ten  ninntes  being  nsnally  saffieisnt  for  the  pnipose. 
The  negative  was  kept  wet,  and  fixed  and  waahed  afterwards. 
The  artistic  effect  being  often  unmistakably  improved,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  obsngs  is  brought  about— whether 
it  is  a  change  in  tbe  coloar  of  the  silver  atoms,  or  sn  agglomeia- 
tion  of  them  might  with  advantage  be  studied  under  Uie  micros 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  recollected  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  recom- 
mending a  similar  proeeeding  in  the   oase  of  uader-eiposed 

The  Chaibhah  observed  that  when  n^;ative»  were  mnoh 
under-exposed,  tbe  darkening  action  was  not  sufficient  to  nin 
much  In  printing  quality  ;  it  tbe  pUtes  were  flooded  with  dilato 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  after  exposure  to  light 
were  dried  and  printed  without  fixing,  better  remits  would  be 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  WiLLiHOTOH  exhibited  a  new  changing-box  and 
dark  slide  oombined.  II  was  oompOMd  of  two  reotangular 
boxes,  the  Inner  one  containing  ten  plates  fitted  in  metallic 
frames,  being  arranged  to  slide  within  tbe  oiitT  case,  which  wu 
fitted  iritb  an  automatic  metal  catch  arr.i  -  I  to  fall  into  a 
socket  in  tbe  frames,  thus  securing  the  front  j>>.te  dniing  expo- 
sure, and  releasing  it  upon  changing  the  position  of  the  box^ 
It  was  neoeewy  to  withdraw  the  inner  cue  upon  each  eipoinr^ 


OS  will  be  gathered  from  tbe  sketch,  nherein  the  outer  oase  is 
shown  partially  drawn  up. 

Hr.  F.  W.  HAni  exhibited  a  flap  shutter  capable  of  working 
in  either  direction  at  any  desired  speed,  and  arranged  to  set  as 
A  sky-shade  adjuatable  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  tbe 
picture.  After  a  very  rapid  exposure  the  shutter  required 
reaetting  b^ore  exposing  again,  but  not  so  when  the  aotion  was 

Mr.  Cobb  aaid  its  special  value  was  in  bdng  able  to  give  a  pro- 
longed exposure  when  required. 

Hr.  Uaddoh  passed  round  a  frame  on  which  he  had  woven 
copper  gauze  with  a  mesh  J  of  an  inch  ;  this  wsa  merely  to  show 
ihe  ease  by  which  it  could  be  done.  He  bad  seen  some  papet 
boskets  made  of  wire,  which  might  answer  the  purpose. 
Other  articles  were  also  mentioned  which  were  oonaidsred 
auiUble. 

la  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Debenham,  eonaeming  the 
effint  metallic  portions  of  apparatus  may  cause  on  an  emiUBion, 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  heads  of  screws  in  wooden  vtsatls  had  no 
effect,  so  far  as  he  could  find,  In  any  of  his  emulsioas. 
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The  HiKUFACTDBB  OF  OxTOBN  ON  A  Larob  Scalv.— The 
method  of  BouBsiogault,  in  whioh  caostie  baryta  is  heated  00  that 
it  abeorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  then  made  to  give  up  the 
absorbed  oxygen  by  the  application  of  increased  heat,  witlh  or 
without  the  use  of  steam,  has  long  been  regarded  as  impractic- 
ahle ;  but  the  reoent  experiments  made  by  the  brothers  Brim  at 
Passy  seem  to  prove  that  such  a  process  can  be  carried  on  profit- 
ably as  a  means  of  dbtaining  oxygen  for  industrial  purposes. 
Two  sets  of  iron  retorts,  like  those  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
ooal  fUf  are  mounted  horizontally  in  furnaces,  charged  with 
Bttffiaent  baryta  to  about  half  fill  them,  and  heated  to  between 
500  and  600  degrees  Centigrade.  Air  is  now  pumped  into  one 
Mt  of  retorts,  when  it  is  found  that  each  kilogramme  of  baryta 
absorbs  from  twenty-five  to  sixtv-eight  litres  of  oxygen.  The 
baryta  being  now  saturated  with  oxygen,  the  retorts  are  ex- 
haiuted,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  to  800^  Centigrade,  when 
the  oxygen  is  evolved  and  pumped  out.  By  having  two  sets  of 
retorts  the  operation  is  rendered  continuous,  as,  wl^e  the  barjrta 
In  one  set  is  absorbing  oxygen,  the  baryta  in  the  other  is  evolv- 
ing that  which  it  previously  absorbed.  The  brothers  Brim 
propose  to  aerate  water  with  oxygen  and  sell  it  as  a  drink ;  but 
it  seems  that  this  proposal  was  made  some  years  ago  by  M. 
Uaumen^,  who  also  suggested  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  in  the 
same  way.  Water  saturated  with  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas) 
is  said  to  possess  the  power  of  producing  the  same  kind  of 
lularity  which  results  from  inhaling  the  gas. 

Balloon  SooinT.--The  Centenary  of  the  first  aerial  voyage 
in  England  will  be  celebrated  on  September  Idth,  in  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company's  g^unds,  Finsbury.  Photo- 
graphers (members  of  the  Bjdloon  Society)  can  obtain  tickets 
from  the  Society. 

Photographio  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  September  10th,  will  be  **  On  the  ^ect  of  Different 
Alkalies  in  the  Development  of  (Gelatine  PUtes.**  Saturday 
outing  at  Hale  Sad.    Train  leaves  Liverpool  Street  at  8.2  p.m. 


f  0  ^otuBi^ov^tntn. 


*«*  We  cannot  ondertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

A.  B.--1.  Soak  the  emulsion,  previously  broken  up  in  small  pieces,  in 
some  old  fixing  solution  ;  next  filter,  and  add  a  sulution  of^sulphide 
of  potassium  until  no  more  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  Collect 
this  precipitate,  and  reduce  it  by  nision  with  about  twice  its  weight 
of  sodinm  carbonate.    2.  Probably  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 

B«  J.  LovBJOT.— Next  week. 

J.  AMD  A.  O.  H.'Thank  yon,  but  we  shall  not  require  the  model 
a«ain,  having  made  note  of  all  the  points  of  importance. 

T.  Btbvbmson.-— Very  good  indeed ;  is  quite  suitable  for  the  kind  of 
workyon refer  to. 

T.  W.  O.— No.  6  will  be  most  snitable  if  you  only  take  one  lens, 
but  it  would  be  desirsble  for  you  alio  to  have  one  of  shorter 
fbcns.- 

Amicvs.— We  do  not  know  the  address,  but  believe  that  the  person 
referred  to  is  still  alive. 

A.  O.— 1.  Ton  are  quite  right  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  longer  ex- 
posure.   2.  It  may  be  a  useful  medicine,  and  yet  injurious  to  a 

^healthy  person.  3.  A  bag  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  black  doth, 
and  providied  with  short  ueeves  snd  elastic  bands  for  the  wrists, 
will  answer  very  well. 

E.  Y.  £.  N.— It  would  probably  liberate  sulphur,  and  might  cause 
rapid  fading  to  set  in.  There  is  less  objection  to  the  use  of  slum, 
the  following  being  the  usual  way : — Soak  the  partially-washed 
prints  in  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
and  a  gallon  of  water.  Several  rinsings  are  required  to  remove 
the  alum  (see  page  283  of  our  volume  for  1883).  2.  It  will  not 
do,  as  the  contractile  quality  of  gelatine  will  cause  it  to  scale. 
3.  The  ordinary  process  on  albumenized  paper ;  but  you  will  find 
some  useful  remarks  on  page  429  of  the  present  volume.  4.  No 
book  now  in  print  gives  working  details ;  your  only  way  will  be  to 
obtain  an  old  edition  of  some  nandbook,  such  as  **  Hunt,"  or 
'*  Hardwioh,"  at  a  second-hand  book  shop.  5.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  the  question  in  the  way  you  put  it,  but  imagine  that 
the  above  answers  alio  give  you  the  information  you  reqmro  under 
this  head. 

Abthub  T.  D.  Bbbbinotok.— Qnm  a  strip  of  paper  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide  on  the  edge,  so  that  it  makes  a  kind  of 
dish,  of  whioh  the  film  forms  the  bottom.  Of  course,  in  wcrking, 
this  "  dish  "  is  held  upside  down. 


Cambbiak.— Although  the  word  "gnunme"  is,  we  believe,  spelled 
without  the  final  "  me  "  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  legalizing  it  as 
a  standard  in  this  country,  the  longer  form  is  more  usual.  A 
g^mme  is  equal  to  nearly  \5  }  gmins,  and  a  cubic  centimetre 
is  the  volume  occupied  by  a  gramme  of  water  at  4  deg.  Centi- 
grade. You  may  take  it  that  a  cubic  centimetre  is  l-28th  of 
an  ounce.    2.  Moisten  the  tip  of  the  finger  with  a  trace  of  tur- 

rntine,  and  rub  gently  over  the  sorface  of  the  varnish  until  dry. 
Glass. 

J.  B.  a.— No.  2  is  insufficiently  fixed,  and  the  spots  on  No.  1 
sppear  to  arise  from  original  diefeets  of  the  plate.  On  No.^  3  Wo 
can  see  no  stains ;  but  there  was  some  dirt  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  plate.  The  slight  tint  all  over  the  plate  may  perhaps  arise 
from  over-exposure  or,  from*unduly  farcing  the  development.  1 1 

J.  A.— Sandarac  18  parts,  mastic  4  parts,  ether  200  parts,  benxile 
80  to  100  parts. 

JoHir  B— .— 1.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to 
mako  up  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  to  add  to  it  separately, 
as  the  first  plate  immersed  will  saturate  the  bath  with  iodide  of 
silver.  2.  For  such  purposes  you  will  require  to  have  the  bath 
in  very  good  order,  and  we  aro  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  better 
to  make  up  a  fresh  solution.  Of  course  you  will  recover  the  stiver 
fh>m  the  old  bath. 

Lux. — 1.  Pulp  made  from  wood  is  largely  used  by  paper  makers  at 
the  present  time,  and  unless  the  wood  fibre  is  very  csref nlly  fresd 
from  all  traces  of  the  incrusting  matter  which  naturally  covers 
the  fibres,  the  paper  is  subject  to  become  yellow  on  exposure  to 
light. 

CoMXON  Sbnsb.— We  have  obtained  eood  results  with  a  solution 
containing  40  grains  of  the  former  snd  2  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce 
of  water ;  but  certainlv  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  usual  practice  of  making  up  tbe  solution  bv  weight  and 
measure  is  bid,  because  the  strength  may  be  varied  within  wide 
limits  without  much  ritiating  the  result.  2.  Obtain  as  perfect 
transparency  as  possible  before  treating  the  negative  as  yon 
propose. 

Abtizan. — 1.  Doubtless  from  the  use  of  dirty  glassss.  2.  Over^ 
exposure  is  probably  the  cause— b^  about  one-fourth.  3.  It  con- 
sists of  gold  in  a  fine  state  of  division. 

B.  T.  Osmond. — ^You  have  eridently  had  no  practical  experience  in 
lens  grinding,  or  yon  would  not  ask  such  a  question,  so  yon  had 
better  send  the  instrument  to  the  maker.  It  is,  however,  donbt- 
f  uU  whether  the  sptro  thickness  will  be  sufficient. 

SioicA. — ^The  Bo-cafled  magic  photographs  are  made  bv  soaking 
fixed  but  untoned  silver  prints  In  a  saturated  solution  of  meronrie 
chloride  until  tho  image  disappears,  and  then  drying  the  whitensd 
prints.  A  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  revives  the  latent 
image ;  but  the  usual  way  of  applying  it  is  to  lay  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper,  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  saturated  soln- 
tion  of  **  hypo."  and  dried,  on  the  bleached  print,  and  to  damp 
the  blotting'  paper. 

Chablbs.-— it  does  not  keep  well  in  solution,  so  you  had  better  die- 
solve  it  as  required  fur  use. 
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THE  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

The  worker  with  gelatino-bromide  plates  cannot  oomplain 
of  a  lack  of  developers.  Fyrogallic  acid,  ferrous  oxalate, 
fdrroas  borate,  ferrous  salphite,  feirona  phosphate,  yarioas 
f  .-rrous  tartrates,  hydrokinone,  sodic  hydrosnlphite,  &c., 
have  all  been  nsed  bv  different  workers  at  various  tiives. 
Oolj  two,  however,  from  this  long  list  have  really  found 
favour,  and  have  come  into  generai  use.  These  are  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  ferrous  oxalate;  but  tbe|latter,  spite  of  its 
many  advantage  s,  hai  not  found  many  advocates  in  this 
country,  although  it  is  extensively  used  by  our  continental 
brethren.  When  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the  actinic 
value  of  the  light  can  bo  correctly  estimated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  ferrous  oxalate  is  a  most  valuable  developer ; 
but  in  a  climite  like  ours^  where  the  light  is  so  variable, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  is  so  frequently  obscured  by 
mist,  it  will  hardly  give  general  satisfaction.  It  gives  off 
no  noxious  fumes,  does  not  stain  the  plates  nor  the  fingers, 
produces  bright,  sparkling  negatives,  which  print  quickly, 
And  have  a  good  "  tooth  '*  for  the  retouching  pencil ;  and, 
in  short,  answers  well  'for  correctly-exposed  and  even 
over-exposed  plates ;  but  has  the  great  defect  of  being  in- 
elastic—that 18,  it  cannot  be  modified  sufficiently  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  landscape  photographer,  who  has 
frequently  not  only  to  give  his  plates  the  minimum  ex- 
posure, but  to  photograph  very  difficult  subjects  often  in- 
differently lighted.  Here  a  more  vigorous  developer  is 
required — one  that  that  can  be  modified  at  will  to  suit 
plates  that  have  received  very  varying  expoaures,  and  yet 
give  good  ne^^atives.  Such  a  developer  we  have  in  alka- 
line pyrogallio.  Perrons  oxalate  has,  and  perhaps  always 
will  hsve,  its  admirers  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk 
of  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  use  the 
pyrogallic  developer  in  some  of  its  many  modifications, 
proves  that  for  general  work  it  is  most  emphatically  the 
developer  for  g^atino-bromide  plates. 

^  Yet  pyrogallio  acid,  as  generally  nsed,  has  some  serious 
disadvantages.  Prolonged  development  stains  the  nega- 
tives a  sickly  yellow,  which  injures  their  printing  qualities. 
It  is  true,  the  use  of  an  acid  alum  bath  will  generally  re- 
move this  stain  ;  but  this  tikes  time— often  a  long  time  in 
the  case  of  a  negative  badly  stained— and  time  is  precious. 
Then,  if  made  up  in  solution,  the  pyrogallic  acid  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  useless,  so  that  stock  solu- 
tions, made  up  in  bulkt  convenient  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
used.  To  remedy  this  defect,  citric  acid  and  sodic  sulphite 
dissolved  in  the  pyrogallic  solution  have  been  propoied,  and 
they  doubtless  have  great  power  in  preventing  its  rapid 
oxidation,  and  thus  keeping  the  solution  clear  during  deve- 
lopment in  fdct,  by  the  use  of  sodic  sulphite  and  citric  acid, 
a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  will  keep  good  for  months  in 
a  well-stoppered  bottle.    The  iise  of  solutions  made  up  to 


some  definite  standard  is  to  be  recommended,  while  the 
practice  of  some  operators  of  usiog  the  pyrogallic  acid  dry, 
and  **  guessing  '^  at  a  quantity  of  two  grains  or  three  grains, 
is  to  be  condemned  as  both  slovenly  and  inexact.  Could 
grains  be  weighed  by  guessing— especiallv  with  such  a 
substance  us  pyrogallic  acid — there  would  be  little  use  for 
a  chemical  balance  in  the  photographer's  laboratory. 

The  introduction  of  scnlic  sulpnite  in  the  pyrogallio 
developer  was  a  great  advance,  and  did  much  to  oust 
ferrous  oxalate  and  restore  pyrogallic  acid  its  good  name, 
which  it  had  well-nigh  lost  through  its  staining  qualities. 
Still,  the  use  of  ammonia,  necessary  to  render  the  pyro- 
gallic alkaline,  was  objectionable.  The  fumes  of  ammonia 
are  most  injurious  to  delicate  lungs,  and  have  perhaps,  in 
many  cases,  done  much  to  induce  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Then,  strong  solutions  or  prolonged  development  frequently 
will  fog  theplates,  and  it  is  always  more  or  less  uncertain  how 
much  bromide  should  be  nsed  as  a  restrainer.  Too  much  or 
too  lit  tie  will  eqnidly  spoil  the  plate.  Again,  some  plates  will 
stand  almost  any  amount  of  ammonia,  but  when  an  exoess 
has  been  used,  as  in  developing  a  plate  that  has  received 
an  '<  instantaneous  "  exposure,  the  negative  is  sometimes 
rendered  so  thin  that  no  developer  will  bring  it  up  to  print- 
ing density.  Again,  when  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  made 
up  in  bulk,  it  soon  loses  strength  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  alkali,  while  the  use  of  the  dropping  tube  in  the 
dark-room  is  decidedly  a  nuisance. 

Solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  such  as  potash  and  soda, 
are  free  from  these  objections ;  they  can  be  made  up  in 
bulk  to  any  standard,  and  do  not  deteriorate  by  keeping. 
Common  washing  soda  has  been  advocated  by  many,  and 
certainly  has  advantages,  not  the  least  being  its  cheapness, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  every  household ;  but  as 
it  cannot  be  made  up  as  a  very  concentrated  solution,  it  is 
inferior  to  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  far  more  soluble, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  other  advantages  over 
carbonate  of  soda. 

In  the  Photooraphic  News  for  1888,  page  385,  we  gave 
Dr.  StoIze*s  formula  for  a  potash  developer,  which  was 
found  in  practice  to  give  good  results.  Since  then,  on 
August  1st  last,  we  published  a  formula  as  used  by  Mr. 
Beach,  which,  judging  from  certain  experiments,  appears 
to  present  some  advantages  over  that  A  Dr.  Stolse.  We 
here  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  our  readers 
who  may  not  yet  have  tried  it  :^ 

No.  1. — Pyro  SohUion, 

Warm  water       2   ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  (chem.  pure)  437 
giains  to  the  ounce 2       „ 

When  cold,  add — 

Sulphurous  acid 2    ounces 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...        ...        ..•      ^  oz.  of  218  grs. 


^ 
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A. — Water... 


Ko,  2.^Potash  Solutitm 


#•• 


4  ounces 


Ghem.  pure  oarb.  of  potash  (437  gn.  to  oz.)    8 

*J.^^  W  A vCF ...  .••  «••  •••  «••  ■••       O 

Ghem.  pore  solpbite  of  soda  (437  grs.  io  oz.)    2 

Gombiae  A  and  B  in  one  solaiion.  Both  the  pyro  and 
potash  solutions  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
To  develop  a  whole  plate  that  has  had  an  **  instantaneous  " 
exposure,  take  3  ouDces  of  water,  and  add  to  it  ^  ounce  of 
No.  1,  and  3  drachms  of  No.  2.  This  will  usually  bring 
out  the  image  rapidly,  and  with  full  density.  If  necessary, 
more  of  No.  2  may  be  added,  1  drachm  at  a  time,  until  the 
image  appears.  It  wiU  bo  noticed  that  the  percentage  cf 
pyro  is  very  large— about  44  grains  per  ounce— and  this 
proportion  may,  with  most  plate?,  be  reduced  with 
advantage,  or  the  negatives  will  often  be  too  dense  for 
printiDg.  lA  fact,  when  using  a  <*  10 times"  plate  for 
rapid  work,  we  found  that  half,  or  even  less  than  half,  thQ 
pyrogallio  acid  prescribed  above  was  ample. 

To  give  the  developer  a  fair  trial,  we  exposed  a  certain 
number  of. plates  by  means  of  a  rapid  shutter,  and  others 
by  the  lens  cap,  on  different  subjects,  and  under  different 
conditions  of  lighting.  All  the  plates  used  were  those 
marked  '^  5  to  10  times  collodion  ; "  none  of  the  more  rapid 
type  were  tried.  On  developing  the  plates  exposed  instan- 
taneously, in  each  case  the  image  made  its  appearance  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  with  plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows. 
Development  was  complete  in  about  five  minutes ;  in  fact, 
in  the  case  of  the  plates  exposed  in  full  sunshine,  develop- 
ment had  to  be  stopped  sooner,  to  prevent  the  high-lights 
becoming  hopelessly  dense.  The  negatives  were  next 
placed  in  the  hyposulphite  without  washing ;  when  fixed, 
they  were  slightly  wauied,  and  ex::mined  in  a  good  light. 
No  spots  nor  stains  were  visible  ;  each  negative  was  of  a 
clear  bluish-blank  colour,  perfectly  clear  in  the  deeper 
shadows,  and  very  vigoroas. 

For  plates  which  had  received  exposure  by  hand,  we  used 
the  developer  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Beach :— 3  drachms 
No.  1,  and  1  drachm  No.  2  in  3  ounces  of  water.  Fur  sub- 
jects in  strong  sunshine,  we  found  this  too  vigorous  unless 
dilated  with  twice  the  volume  of  water  recommeoded  in 
the  formula ;  otherwise  plates  that  had  received  an  ex- 
posure of  one  second  with  No.  5  stop  of  a  rectilinear  lens 
appeared  somewhat  over-exposed.  Those  that  were  ex- 
posed more  rapidly,  **  cap  off  and  on,"  gave  far  more  satis- 
factory negatives,  using  the  same  stop ;  but  even  in  the 
case  of  plates  exposed  on  subjects  in  moderate  shade,  or  on 
a  dull  day,  all  came  out  more  vigorously  by  oaiog  the  deve- 
loper in  a  more  dilute  form. 

One  plate  was  exposed  on  a  dull,  drizzly  day — subject, 
a  canal  lock ;  exposure  rather  less  than  a  second  with 
No.  4  stop.  With  the  ordinarv  pyro  and  ammonia  deve- 
loper, this  plate  would  probably  have  shown  some  signs  of 
under-exposure ;  as  it  was,  it  developed  sharply  and  well, 
showing  all  the  detail  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  lock 
gate. 

1  he  last  plates,  tried  with  the  potash  developer,  were 
exposed  on  a  dull  but  clear  day— subjects,  pretty  **  bits  ** 
in  a  rustic  village.  A  single  lens  was  used  with  ^stop, 
and  in  each  case  rn  exposure  of  less  than  a  second  W£s 
given,  as  a  high  wind  was  blovring.  All,  on  development, 
gave  fnlly-ezpoEed  negatives. 

It  would  appear  from  these  tiials  that  plates  developed 
with  potafrh  require  somewhat  less  exposure  than  when 
ammonia  U  used,  which  is  an  advantage  in  instantaneous 
photography,  and  in  landscape  work  generally,  where  it  is 
often  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  negatives  on  a  windy  day, 
owing  to  the  movement  of  the  foliage.  The  entire  absence 
of  spots  and  stains  on  the  negative  is  a  quality  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  valued,  not  only  on  account  of  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  negatives,  but  also  because  they  print  so 
much  quicker. 

It  is  possible  to  develop  several  negatives  in  the  same 
solution,  but  our  experiments  iMd  us  to  think  that  not 


more  than  two  can  be  developed  thus ;  for  although  the 
solution  does  not  become  turbid,  it  becomes  mudi  len 
vigorous  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  minotci. 
Gare  should  be  taken  to  obtain  absolutely  pure  cbemictli, 
otherwise  the  developer  may  not  give  satisfaction. 

Briefly,  the  results  of  our  experiments  would  appear  to 
be  these': — The  potash  developer  can  be  prepared  io  a 
highly  concentrated  solution,  which  only  needs  dilotioa 
with  water  to  various  degrees  of  strength  to  suit  any  kiod 
of  exposure.  It  is  clean,  very  vigorous,  needs  do  re- 
straioer,  gives  no  fog,  and  the  colour  and  printing  quality 
of  the  negatives  developed  by  it  are  all  that  caa  bo 
desired. 


HOW  DR.  E.  ALBERT  TREATS  HIS  NEGATIVES 

OF  PAINTINGS. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Dr.  £.  Albert  is  engaged  at 
Munich  in  photographing  oil  paintings  by  the  eieotrie 
light,  isoehromatised  oollodio-bromide  plates  being  used ; 
and  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  af ter-trcaimenk  of 
the  negatives  will  be  read  with  interest 
The  negative  varnish  used  consiata  of  :<-« 

White  shellao      100  parts 

White  resin  (colophony)  ...       70    „ 

Sandarac   ...        •••        ...        ...      80    „ 

Venice  turpentine  60    „ 

Alcohol     ...        •••        ...        ...  2,000   „ 

On  the  back  of  the  plate  a  matt  varnish  conrponoded  ai 

follows  is  used :« 

Matt  VarnisK 
Ether  ...        ...        ...         ...  450  parts 

Benzole       250    „ 

Sandarac    ...        ...        ...        ...     50    „ 

Ghloroform  50    ,, 

White  resin  (colophony) 5    „ 

Ganada  balsam      ...        ...        ...      5    „ 

The  resinous  materials  are  first  dissolved  in  the  ether,  and 
the  solution  is  filtered,  after  which  the  benzole  and  the 
chloroform  are  added. 

The  above  is  a  very  excellent  receipt  for  matt  vamisfa-- 
indeed,  better  than  many  which  we  have  tried— bat  it  ii 
necessary  to  use  the  genuine  benzole,  not  the  light  petro- 
leum sold  under  the  designation  <*  benzoline." 

On  the  surface  given  by  the  matt  varnish  the  neceanry 
woik  is  done  by  means  of  the  lead  pencil  and  the  stamp, 
after  which  the  matt  varnish  may  be  removed  frcm  those 
parts  where  it  is  not  required  by  scrspicg,  or  it  may  be 
rendered  transparent  by  being  painted  over  with  a  lolo- 
tion  of  shellac  in  aqueous  borax  solution  (this  solntioo  ii 
made  by  boiling  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  in  water, 
with  as  much  bleached  shellac  as  it  will  dissolve). 

The  matt  varnish  is  covered  with  a  protective  coating  or 
final  varnish  made  as  follows  :* 


15  parts 
dOO    „ 


Gutta-percha        

Purified  oil  of  turpentine 

This  protective  varnish  does  not  destroy  the  effect  of  tbe 
matt  coating,  whereas  most  other  varnishes  would  render 
it  transparent  and  dissolve  it. 

I'he  above  details  will  not  only  prove  of  value  to  those 
who  may  have  occasion  to  work  upon  negatives  of  oil 
paintings,  but  also  to  photogiaphera  who  may  find  it 
necessary  to  do  mach  retouching  upon  their  pUt«a 


MOUNTING  AND    GOLOURIXG    PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN  IMITATION  OF  OIL  PAINTINGS 

The  hundred-and-one  methods  of  endeavouiing  to  obtain 
artistic  results  in  colouring  photographs  without  tbe 
possession  of  artistic  skill  seem  to  depend  in  the  main  on 
similar  principles ;  and  putting  aside  the  general  fact  thtt 
1^  coloured  photograph  is  almost  of  necessity  very  is* 
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perfect,  fairly  Batisfactory  reanlU  may  be  obtained  by  the 
method  teroacd  **  oanvasine,"  of  which  the  followiDs:  de- 
Bcriptioo  ia  extracted  from  a  recent  number  of  Hovkhold 
Wards,  The  priols  shonld  be  made  from  fuUy-exposud  (and 
not  over-dense)  negatives,  and  on  thin  paper  not  too  highly 
albumenized.  As  it  appears  that  the  main  object  of  the 
article,  which  we  qnote,  is  to  call  attention  to  secret  pre- 
parations sack  as  canvasine  Holuiion,  adhesive  medium^  and 
canvasine  medium,  it  may  be  mentiooed  that  for  mounting 
the  paper  print,  which  has  been  reduced  in  thickness  by 
glass-paper,  a  hot  ten  percent,  solution  of  gelatine  answers 
admirably,  thi  print  beiog  soaked  in  the  gelatiiie  solution. 
Before  proceeding  to  lay  a  second  sheet  of  canvas  on  the 
face,  or  to  colour,  it  is  neceseary  to  clear  away  all  gelatioe 
from  the  face  of  the  print  by  means  of  a  sponge  charged 
irith  warm  water.  Ox  gall  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
preparation  termed  canvasine  medium,  and  ordinary  water 
colours  are  suitable. 

Anyone  familiar  with  photographic  work  will  divetge 
aomewhat  from  the  subjoined  directions,  which  we,  as 
before  stated,  quote  from  Household  Words : — 

**  To  those  who  are  fond  of  colouring  and  painting,  and  yet  how 
are  not  gifted  with  a  talent  for  drawing  or  designing,  or  with 
any  large  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  producing  a  pleas- 
ing picture,  canvuine  will  be  an  agreeable  amusement.  This 
work  does  not  claim  any  high  place  among  the  pursuits  that 
require  a  lifetime  of  labour  to  bring  to  perfection  ;  it  ia  simply 
known  as  a  proceas  whereby  an  ordinary  photograph,  taken  upon 
paper,  can  be  coloured  and  mounted  so  as  to  resemble  an  oil- 
pjunting.  The  way  to  transform  a  mere  black-and-white  deaign 
Ja  coloured  picture  is  very  simple,  and  requires  no  know- 
ledge of  drawing  or  even  of  puntiog ;  the  photograph  sappliea 
the  outlinea,  and  the  impreaaion  is  not  obliterated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Colour,  as  paints  are  so  prepared  that  they  amalga- 
mate with  the  chemicals  used  in  producing  the  photograph,  and 
sink  into,  and  become  incorporated  with,  the  paper.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  shadows,  half-tints,  and  lights  cf  the  black- 
and-white  original  design  are  still  prominent,  and  appear  like 
natural  shadows  in  the  colouring. 

"The  ayatem  employed  in  thus  painting  and  allowing  the  colour 
to  sink  into  the  photograph  consists  of  laying  on  coats  of  colour, 
and  wiping  them  off  before  more  than  a  tint  has  become  ab- 
Borbad,  the  colours  being  so  strong  that,  if  allowed  to  sink  at 
once  into  the  paper,  a  crude,  hard  colouring  would  be  produced. 
The  only  art  the  student  has  to  acquire  is  the  art  of  patiently 
laying  on  successive  washes  of  colour,  and  wiping  them  away, 
until  the  tint  that  has  sunk  in,  and  been  retained  by  the  photo- 
graph, is  a  soft,  natural  colouring,  resembling  in  its  smoothness 
ivory-painting.  In  order  to  transform  the  photograph  into  an 
oil-painting,  it  is  stretched  on  picture-canvas  and  rolled  with  a 
ruler,  ao  that  the  coarse  thread  lines  of  the  canvas  show  through 
the  photograph  in  the  same  way  that  canvas  appears  through  an 
oil-painting,  and,  after  the  amalgamated  tints  have  been  obtained, 
rough  strokes  of  opaque  col  mr  are  worked  on,  and  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  surface  to  imitate  the  rough  lines  of  oil 
colouring. 

**  The  manner  of  painting  is  as  follows : — Choose  a  clear  photo- 
graph of  one  figure  only,  or  of  some  very  distinct  group,  and 
match  it  as  to  size  with  the  canvas  and  wooden  frame ;  cut  the 
photograph  a  little  smaller  than  the  wooden  frame.  Lay  the 
photograph,  face  downwards,  on  a  drawing-board,  and  rub  it 
With  fine  glass-paper,  just  to  take  away  a  little  of  the  thickness, 
but  not  so  OS  to  remove  it  unevenly.  Drop  the  photograph  into 
a  soup  plate,  into  which  pour  canvasine  solution,  so  as  to  cover 
the  picture ;  let  it  soak  five  minutes  in  the  solution,  then  pour 
the  solution  back  into  the  bottle  ;  lay  the  photog^ph  face  down- 
wards on  the  table,  and  dab  off  any  of  the  solution  remaining 
on  the  surface.  Well  wet  the  canvas  to  be  used  (which  must 
be  larger  than  the  photograph,  with  a  margin  of  an  inch  and  a- 
half  1^  round),  and  stretch  it  on  a  drawing-board,  holding  it 
down  with  drawing-pins.  Cover  the  back  of  the  photograph 
with  a  good  coating  of  adhesive  medium,  and  lay  it  on  the  can- 
vas, so  that  it  ia  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  latter,  and  the  lines 
and  threads  of  the  canvas  run  straight  with  the  lines  of  the 
photograph.  Over  the  photograph  place  a  piece  of  spore  and 
dry  canvas,  arranging  its.  lines  in  the  same  direction  as  tho»e  on 
the  wet  canvas.  Take  the  roller  and  firmly  roll  it  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  canvasses  and  the  picture,  until  all  the 
creases  and  air-bubbles  on  the  latter  are  preaaed  out }  it  firmly 


adheres  to  the  first  canvas,  and  the  thread  lines  are  brought  out 
upon  it.  The  spare  piece  of  canvas  should  be  lifted  from  time  to 
time  to  see  the  progress  made,  and  extra  pressure  applied  to  any 
parts  of  the  picture  that  require  it.  Extra  adhesive  can  be  used, 
so  that  the  edges  of  the  photograph  stick  firmly  to  the  canvas. 
Leave  the  picture  stretched  on  the  board  for  three  hours  or 
more,  and  until  it  has  perfectly  dried ;  then  commence  the 
colouring. 

"  Before  painting,  lay  over  the  picture,  with  a  sponge,  a  little 
canvasine  medium,  then'  put  a  little  of  the  medium  into  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  use  that  to  mix  the  colours  with.  Pre- 
pare a  wash  of  flesh  No.  I,  fill  a  brush  with  it,  and  pass  it 
quickly  over  the  complexion,  then  with  a  clean  sponge  wipe  the 
waah  off.  Some  of  the  colour  will  have  sunk  iato  the  photo- 
graph, and  will  look  rather  spotty ;  repeat  the  washes  and  the 
wiping  them  away,  until  all  the  greasiness  of  the  surface  has 
beeu  overcome,  and  a  pure  colour  obtiined.  i^pply  flesh  No.  2 
in  the  same  way  to  warm  the  cheeks,  and  flesh  shadows  to  the 
sides  of  the  face,  putting  these  over  the  first  washes.  Tint 
round  the  eyes  and  nose,  the  temples,  under  the  chin,  and  cither 
parts  of  the  face,  and  when  all  these  places  are  colouretl,  amalga- 
mate the  whole  together  with  washes  of  flesh  No.  1  laid  over  Uie 
whole  complexion.  Mark  out  the  features,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  and 
eyebrows,  with  more  decided  colours,  and  do  not  wash  these  last 
touches  off  unless  they  have  been  laid  on  too  strongly.  The 
draperies,  backgrounds,  and  other  details  are  all  obtained  and 
coloured  in  the  same  way — ^full,  clear  washes  of  the  desired  tint 
laid  on  and  taken  off,  and  final  touches  put  on  with  pure 
colour. 

**  The  picture  painted  and  dry,  it  requires  fixing  to  the  wooden 
stretcher.  Neatly  fit  it  to  the  frame,  and  take  hold  of  the  mar- 
gin of  clean  canvas,  and  nail  this  to  the  back  of  the  frame,  so  that 
the  canvas  is  quite  stretched  out  and  smooth.  When  Una  is 
accomplished,  take  the  eight  small  wedges  given  with  each 
frame,  and  hammer  these  firmly  into  their  proper  apertures. 
All  canvasine  pictures  are  much  improved  by  bemg  framed  in 
d?eply-sunk  and  wide  gold  frames,  as  by  the  use  of  these 
frames  the  picture  does  not  oome  close  to  the  surface,  and  the 
siinulated  effect  of  an  oil-painting  ii  much  enhanced.** 


Sr^cticHl  Tj^n^txi  tax  T^tixnmt*. 


No.  8.— TAKING  A  PORTRAIT. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  number  of  amateur  landscape 
photographers  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
unprofessional  portraitists  who  work  with  the  camera; 
but  considering  that  good  portraits  may  be  taken  with- 
out in  any  way  involving  an  expenditure  of  much  time 
in  arranging  backgrounds  cr  screena,  it  is  a  little  sur- 
prising that  portraiture  ia  not  more  generallf  prac.i  ei 
by  amateur  photographers.  We  hope,  howerer,  that 
the  brief  instructions  which  we  shall  now  give  will 
serve  to  enable  any  person  who  has  overcome  the  essentially 
technical  difficulties  incidental  to  the  production  of  a 
properly-exposed  and  developed  negative,  to  make  a 
passable  portrait. 

Supposing  a  person  to  be  standing  quite  in  the  fore- 
ground when  a  view  of  a  brightly-illuminated  landscape  is 
taken,  and  the  face  of  the  person  is  directed  towards  the 
camera,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  result  is  any- 
thing but  saUsfactory  as  far  as  the  portrait  of  the  individual 
is  concerned,  even  although  the  landscape  may  be  excel- 
lently represented  in  the  photograph.  One  reason  of  this 
is,  that  far  more  exposure  would  generally  be  required  to 
do  justice  to  the  face  than  is  necessary  for  the  bright 
landscape  background ;  and,  moreover,  the  flood  of  light 
from  the  general  view  qnite  overpowers  that  from  the 
figure,  and  makes  it  feeble  and  dark  in  comparison.  Let 
us  suppose  now  that  the  camera  and  the  individual  remain 
in  the  same  position,  only  the  flood  of  light  coming  from 
the  landscape  is  cut  off  by  a  large  screen  of  a  dull  neutral 
tint,  placed  behind  the  person,  this  screen  being  large 
enough  to  shield  the  lens  from  al  rays  coming  directly 
from  the  Iftndscape  l}eh|nd.    An  exposure  bein^  now  u^tA^ 
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^bat  a  longer  one  thtn  before— it  will  be  found  tbat  tiia 
mnlt  la  f«r  nearer  what  one  reqaiKB  ia  •  portrut ;  the 
roodelliag  and  eiprewion  of  the  face  coming  out  with  a 
peifeotioD  hardly  to  be  realized  when  a  landicape  forme 
the  bsckgroDQd  of  the  pietore.  Still  the  portrait  will 
have  faults,  it  being  Tsrf  probable  that  the  top  of  the  bead 
may  1>e  so  bri^htlj  illuminated  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  grey  hair,  and  that  delicate  shading  of  one  side  of  the 
face  which  forms  so  admirable  a  feature  of  the  beat  por- 
traits is  likely  to  be  altogether  waetiog. 

The  SrsI  necessity  in  portraiture  is,  then,  some  kind  of  a 
afaadinfi  surface,  or  opaque  backgrouud ;  aud  the  next  ia 
sooie  kind  of  a  aha-Je  to  go  overhead,  iu  order  to  HcreeuoS 
the  more  rerticsl  rays;  while  the  fact  of  a  good  portrait 
beiogoccaaioDally— indeed,  very  occuionally — tiken  with 


ont  these  adjnnda  doea  not  affect  the  general  atate- 

The  amateur  may  use  a  background  made  of  cloth  stretebed 
on  a  fiaue,  or  he  can  often  use  with  adTsntage  an  ontaide 
wall,  wpecially  if  amooth  and  plastered,  or  OTcrgrown  with 
a  climbing  plant  Still  we  are  ioclioed  to  recommend  that 
the  first  attempteat  amateur  photography  shouid  be  made 
iuaroom,  it  being  possible  to  very  nearly  imitate  the 
oonditions  which  obtain  in  ao  ordinary  photographie  etadio 
by  carefully  arranging  matters  in  an  ordinary  sitting  room 
haviog  a  largo  wiodow  and  rooeiving  its  light  from  the 

Thesnbjoinedcut  reprefeotioneof  theetudioeinwhich 
the  Ute  M.  Adam-Salomon  made  some  of  hia  beat  picturea, 
and  it  will  be  scan  that  the  priocipil  light  entera  throngh 


the  aide  window,  which  is  of  clear  glass,  and  haa  a  northern 
aspect,  while  some  iUnmioation  is  afforded  by  the  half  roof 
of  froated  or  partially  obscured  glass.  A  bacbgronnd  of 
fabric  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame  ia  behind  the  sitter, 
and  the  wall  to  right  of  the  camera  is  not  so  dark  in  tint  as 
to  prevent  the  refleotion  of  enough  light  to  ensure  full 
detail  in  the  shaded  side  of  the  face. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  moat  ordinary  type  of  glaaa  hooM 
or  portrait  atudio,  reduced  to  its  simplest  ezpreesiou,  and 
all  the  eaiential  oonditions  can  be  easily  ensured  in  an 
ordinary  siting  room,  lighted  by  a  large  window;  the 
white  ceiling  throwing  down  quite  snfficient  top  light  In 
moat  eaaea. 

A  word  as  to  the  background.  We  may  snppoM  that 
the  beginner  In  poitrniture  does  nob  wish  to  use  painted 
backgrounds,  and  it  miy  alao  be  supposed  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  he  will  prefer  using  a  plain  flat  sheet 
rather  than  such  aonoave  or  set  barkgronndt  as  are  so 
Euccersfuliy  employed  by  many  of  onr  beat  photographic 
poitrailistB,  especially  as  for  the  plain  background  no 
permauenlly  ri^iid  frame  is  required.  Thick  brown  paper 
may  be  obtained  in  the  roll  up  to  abont  sixty  inches  wide, 
and  the  material  known  as  Empire  cloth,  and  mannfac- 
tured  by  Megan.  Avery,  of  (ireatPortUnd  Street,  is  made 
up  to  a  width  of  nearly  nine  feet.  To  make  a  portable 
bickgronnd  a  lectoogle  of  either  of  these  matsriala  may 
have  ft  stout  wooden  roller  fastened  to  one  edge,  and  a 


strip  of  wood  to  the  opposite  edge,  so  that  the  whole  can 
be  rolled  up  map  fashion,  and  carried  about  without  inean- 
veoience.  Two  wooden  uprights  provided  with  feet  may 
serve  very  conveniently  for  supportinn  the  background  by 
iu  top  lath,  and  with  the  exereiae  of  a  little  ingenuity  a  rery 
convenient  andportablearrangement  may  be  constructed ; 
but  it  is  often  posrible  to  eztemporiia  a  fairly  aatiafactory 
background  by  tacking  a  blanket  U>  a  large  kitchen-hwaF. 
Those  who  prefer  to  make  a  backgronnd  by  dietempering 
unbleached  cUico  must  mix  whiting,  water,  and  size  to  a 
convenient  consistency,  and  tint  the  mixtare  with  aome 
finely-ground  pigment,  such  as  barnt  Bienoa;  the  calico 
must  be  stretch^  on  a  frame,  and  not  removal  until  dry. 
Five  feet  by  seven  feet  is  a  convenient  s'le  for  a  back- 
ground intended  for  indoor  uae. 

The  subjoined  diagrams  miy  be  giTen  as  esafflples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  background  and  camera  may  be 
pUoed  in  relation  to  the  light,  and  it  may  be  meationed 
that  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  the  background  ihonld 
be  set  at  iit(ht  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  camera. 

It  must  D'lt  be  forgotten  that  a  reflector  will  often  ba 
required  to  lessen  the  contrast  between  the  lighted  side  oi 
the  face  and  the  shaded  side.  Thie  reflector  muat  b-  ao 
placed  on  the  aide  oppoaite  the  light  as  to  throw  just  the 
required  illumination  on  the  face  of  the  sitter,  and  yet 
must  be  so  anvnged  as  not  to  show  in  the  picture.  A 
white  sheet  pUoed  over  a  kitchen  horae  often  makea  tlw 
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moat  conreniaat  reflector,  bnt  a  large  cbevtl  gliM  on  a       We  have  said  BotbiDg  aa  to  the  tens  bett  suited  for  por- 
swing  frame  is  frequeotl;  to  be  preferred.      Portable  tnitare.    lodeeJ,  we  have  said  but  little  m  to  lenses  at 


x.  \ 


■cteeni  or  white  reflectors,  maiinted  as  shown  below,  are 
treqnentl;  of  mach  valae  for  shadins  or  ligbtiug  up  Mji 
put  of  tiie  (ace  that  may  be  improved  by  soch  treatment. 


all  np  to  the  present  time.  Hie  len«  kaown  especiallj  as 
tbe  portrait  combination,  or  Petsval  lens,  is  familiar,  aa  to 
the  external  confignrstion  of  the  brass  work,  to  almost 


For  portraiture,  a  head-rest  ia  frequeully  required  by 
the  sitter,  and  he  should  be  told  rather  to  osa  it  as  a  means 
of  knowing  whether  be  has  moved  from  his  posiUoo,  than 
as  SD  actual  support  (or  the  head,  and  care  muit  be  taken 
■0  tbst  no  portion  of  the  rest  or  Its  mounting  shows  in  the 
p'otnre.  Sach  a  bead-rest  as  that  shown  below— provided 
a'ao  with  a  support  for  the  hips— is  almost  an  essential  to 
the  profeMioDsI  photographer;  bnt  theamatenr  willgener- 
allj  prefer  to   use  a  simpler  and  ohaap^  ' 

whiob  can  bo  fattened  to  the  back  of  a  onaJr. 


everyone.  It  conabts  of  two  lens-oombinations,  and 
generally  has  a  working  aperture  of  about  f  when  the 
stops  are  removed.  For  a.  head- and -should  era  portrait 
taken  in  a  room  as  now  suggested,  a  etop  corresponding 
to  about  {  or  -f^ia  most  suitable,  as  when  the  fuller  aper- 
tnreis  used  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  whole  of  tha 
subject  well  in  focus.  The  lens  lued  should  not  have  a 
focus  too  short  (see  p.  515)  in  relation  to  the  aJEs  of  the 
portrait  taken,  it  being  a  good  rale  to  employ  an  objec- 
tive having  a  focal  length  equal  to  about  double  the 
lODgeat  dimension  of  the  portrait ;  and  it  this  preoantiou 
be  obaervod,  an^  phobwraphio  lens  may  be  used  suoceas' 
fully  for  portraiture.  Btili,  if  a  lens  having  a  very  smalt 
working  aperture  be  ased  for  portiaiture  in  a  room  as  now 
treated  of,  the  exposure  required  mav  be  inconveniently 
long,  and  for  thia  reason  it  ie  deeiraole  to  have  a  speidal 
portrait  lens. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  in  this  place  tegtrding 
the  taking  of  a  portrait,  as  when  the  beginner  haa  carried 
into  practice  the  elementary  principlea  here  laid  down,  be 
may  study  with  profit  the  various  comprehensive  article! 
on  lighting  and  posing  which  have  appeared  from  lime  to 

'■ the  Photographic  Mews;  but  wb  will  merely  quote 

'lis  expeiience  in  mBkiug 
studio  aa  any  active  aiSt 
ingenious  ain&tenr  may  easily  construct  for  himself  at  a 
small  cost. 

Mr.  Uockett  says : — 

"  Now  the  chief  end  in  view  was  to  make  some  erection 
that  could  be  easily  removed,  not  take  up  too  mncb  space, 
be  watertight^  and  give  a  range  of,  say,  twenty  feet.  The 
first  wss  obtamed  by  having  the  place  built  up  of  UBhei, 
there  being  four  in  the  looi  (which  stands  due  east  aqd 


Mr.  Bockett's  description  of  his  expeiii 
such  a  simple  ti'^"  ^"^^ 
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weat) ;  two  in  the  north  sidp,  wbich  is  cloBe  to  a  low  wall. 
eo  that  none  are  Tcqnired  below  th«tD,  and  cue  l&rge  BBsh 
OD  the  south  side ;  the  rfmaiDder  of  the  houne  bring  com- 
peted, for  the  most  part,  of  feaiher-edge  boardio^,  the 
Ekeleton  to  which  sll  the  foregoing  ia  attached  being 
simple  2x2  inch  quartering  ;  the  joints  are  covered  with 
canvas,  and  paiated,  which  has,  hitherto,  ns  to  keeping 
out  the  wet,  answered  verj  well.  To  enable  melo  get 
ID  J  range,  at  the  eastern  side  (ia  which  two  small  windows 
are  placed),  I  hive  two  folding  doore,  simply  made  of 
beaded  boards  nailed  to  soma  cross-pieces,  which,  opening 
outward*,  give  me  any  distaQoe  I  ma;  reqaire,  and  elTecta- 
ally  protect  the  (ittor,  arcessories,  &e.,  from  the  weather. 
Next  to  the  larger  sash  before  alladed  to,  end  near  to  the 
folding  doors,  ia  anolhcrdoor,  in  order  that  access  raaj  be 
obtained  to  the  interior  without  di«tnrbing  (he  camera  or 
anything  else  that  may,  for  the  time  being,  oocapy  the 
space  between  the  folding  doors. 

"Some  battens,  laid  edgewise  upon  the  ground,  receive 
the  Booring  planks,  which  woald  have  been  all  llie  better 
if  cloaer  together  and  attached  at  each  end  to  the  bottom 
frame  of  the  skeleton.  The  folding  doors  bolt  top  and 
bottom,  from  the  inside,  and  the  nde  door  is  locked  from 
without,  to  that  alt  within  is  properly  secured. 


7   f'' — 

■'  The  shaded  part  represents  wood,  mostly  feather-edge. 

"To  equalize  the  light  from  the  soath  the  whole  of  the 

large  sash  is  covered  with  thin  calico  blinds,  and  the  same 

wit£  the  roof,  except  that  portion  over  the  head  of  the 

sitter,  which  ia  covered  with  paper." 

In  order  to  effeotvally  control  the  light  in  sacb  . 
miniature  t^ass  hoosd,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
movable  blinds  in  addition  to  those  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bockett ',  and  the  beginner  must  remember  that  the  most 
complete  snocesa  in  portraitnie  ig  only  attuned  by  patient 
atndy  uid  caief  nl  obwrvaUon. 


PHOTO-ASTROKOMY  AT  THE  EIFFEL. 

BY  C  RAT  WOODS. 
No.  lU. 
1  PsoMisED  in  my  last  to  give  readers  of  the  N£ws 
account  of  a  phoCogiaphic  excursion  here,  and  hence  I 
afiaid  that  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  to  eo 
extent  a  misnomer.    Photographic  exonreions  are  for  me 
lather  rare  here,  for  1  am  placed ina  little difBoolty.    Sac- 
cesstul  photographs  of  the  mountains  require  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere, but  on  clear  days  it  mast  be  pretty  obvious  to  all 
that  my  scieniifio  work  requires  all  my  attention.    How  do 
I  manage?     Weil— ta  make  a  clean  breast  of  it— I  Uke 
my  view^  at  well  as  my  holiday,  on  Sundaj;.    Frown  not, 
gentle  reader ;  if  yon  were  here,  even  here  in  this  earthly 
paradlaeof  English  clergymen,  yon  would  do  the  same  if 
yon  came  for  work  rather  than  pleasure.    Besides,  have 
I  not  a  good  precedent  in  the  example  set  by  an  English 
clergjmu  I  met  coming  from  the  (jomer  Qnt  one  Sunday 


morning,  and  who,  when  I  jocosely  threatened  to  tell  hie 
paiiaboners,  gravely  replied  that  he  had  been  up  to 
worship? 

I  think  it  necessary  t)  vindica'e  my»lf  thus  far;  for 
without  some  explanation  the  oaptious  critic  might  enqnire 
here  the  corona  was,  if  I  to'd  him  that,  one  elear  fine 
mornieg  I  went  to  the  ''  Cioia  di  Jazi."  I  did  not  take 
my  cimera  on  ihat  occasion,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
gentleman  who  said  that  the  panorama  was  very  fine. 
That  was  the  very  reason  I  did  not  lake  the  camera,  havipfc 
30  experience  in  tiking  panoramas,  and  being  fearfol 
that  I  might  have  all  my  trouble  tor  nothing-  What  few 
mountain  views  I  had  taken  up  to  that  time  bad  tnrncd 
out  unsuccessful,  for  reasons  I  shall  presently  enumerate. 
Again,  negalivea  forming  a  panorama  must  be  alike  in 
density  ;  if  this  is  not  the  cace,  the  resu'ts  have  little 
artistic  value,  few  plates-being  complete  in  themselves,  knd 
simplv  forminjc  part  snd  parcel  of  the  whole.  I  started 
out,  therefore,  in  company  with  Cant  lin  Abney'a  asust- 
ant,  Hr.  Jackson,  and  a  gnide,  neither  Mr.  Jackson  nor 
myself  taking  any  apparalm'. 

Up  towards  the  Gorner  Urat,  past  the  Itiffelboro,  and 
along  a  narrow  path  three  handred  feet  above  the  Comer 
Glacier.  We  bad  to  go  carefully  et  first,  for  it  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  only  the  stars  to  light 
ns  on  OUT  way.  Presently,  dawn  began  to  break,  and 
revealed  the  glacier  below.  Looking  behind  us  we  taw 
ihe  RifTelhorn,  and  the  Matterhoro  a  little  to  ita  left,  bnt 
away  in  the  background,  yetgreatand  majestic  as  it  always 
looks.  Uere  was  the  subject  of  one  picture  which  I  hope 
to  take  at  the  first  convcDient  opportnnity.  Then  we 
sooQ  got  down  to  the  glacier,  and  commenced  a  walk  over 
the  slippery  ice  till  wc  reached  a  little  hailing  place 
sheltered  by  the  Stockhorn,  where  we  stopped  for  break- 
fast. Then  commenced  a  long  tramp  of  three  honrs'  dura- 
tion over  the  crisp  crackling  snow.  It  is  a  monotonooa 
walk,  say  moat  people.  We  did  not  Snd  it  so.  The  aceue 
of  our  daily  labour  far  behind  us,  we  walked  britkly  on, 
rejoiciog  in  our  day's  freedom.  Cmnchl  crunch  I — no 
soft  wet  Buow  causing  one  to  sink  in  at  every  step ;  we 
had  started  too  early  for  that.  Each  whiti  particle  ot 
saow  glistened  like  a  diamond  as  soon  as  the  sun  roee 
above  the  great  white  plain,  and  in  the  early  morning  the 
mouDtains  looked  as  they  never  look  when  seen  from  grassy 
slopes  or  rocky  heights,  (Joe  has  no  idea  of  distance 
here,  and  the  mountains  that  towered  aroand  ns  might 
have  seemed  close  at  hand,  instead  of  a  mile  or  two  away, 
bad  we  not  known  better.  To  the  mountaineer,  the  trip 
to  the  Cima  di  Jazi  is  but  a  mere  walk,  but  this  mere 
walk  gires  ooe  no  bad  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Alpine 
heights.  The  busy  tourist  who  rushes  from  place  to  puce, 
and  looks  at  the  mountains  from  a  distance,  has  do  better 
conoeption  of  them  than  he  who  only  erossea  the  Channel 
has  of  the  sea. 

Had  the  walk  been  monotonous,  which  it  was  not,  the 
view  from  the  summit,  over  12,000  feet  high,  wotild  have 
rewarded  ns— Macuguaga  at  our  feet,  Monte  Sosa,  the 
Lyskamm,  Castor  and  Pollnx,  the  Breithora,  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  other  peaka  around  us.  The  Italian  nde 
presented  a  number  of  small  peaks  piojecting  above  a 
smooth  sea  of  green  haze  intersperaed  with  fragments  of 
clond.  But  the  most  int«rcsting  sight  to  me,  and  bnt  tot 
which  I  should  not  have  aaid  so  much  concerning  this 
little  trip,  was  the  remarkable  haze  round  the  sun.  A 
pink  glow  extended  tor  some  twenty  degrees  sroaiid  the 
sun,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  glow  wss  a  vivid  and 
well-defined  red  ring.  If  ever  I  admired  my  deadlkit 
enemy,  I  did  then ;  and  it  is  my  deadly  enemj.  ttaa 
phenomenon  seems  not  to  have  been  seen  in  Switserluid 
till  this  year,  and  has  been  put  down  to  the  votcanie  dort 
umitted  during  the  Krakatos  einption,  the  aame  causa 
put  forward  (with  aomething  more  tiian  mere  (^nsibility) 
for  the  snnseta  of  last  year.  That  it  is  due  to  suspendca 
particles  of  some  character  is  certain,  but  further  tM>  thia 


^ 
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1  will  not  reoiare  to  ezprese  an  opioioD.  On  e?ery  clear 
day  we  have  had  here,  this  peoaliar  haze  has  been  more  or 
less  apparent ;  and  the  more  strongly  it  has  appeared,  the 
more  difficnlt  has  it  been  lor  me  to  get  on  my  plates  any- 
thing that  one  could  say  with  poaili7e  certainty  is  truly 
coronal.  The  less  of  this  haz3  round  the  sun,  the  better 
have  been  my  result?.  M.  Loppc,  a  well-known  painter  of 
glaciers,  and  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  told  my  friend, 
the  German  artist,  here,  that  his  "effect"  of  the  sun 
behind  the  Matterhom  would  be  considered  false  by  those 
most  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion,  if  it  was  not  care- 
fully labelled  *'  The  Matterhom,  in  188L" 

I  can  generally  find  an  hour,  sometimes  two  hours,  to 
spare  before  dinner,  and  several  times  have  I  had  shots  at 
the  mountains,  or,  by  walking  up  to  the  Gngel,  only  forty 
miontes'  distance,  taken  a  picture  of  the  Findelen  Glacier. 
As  I  have  already  said,  most  o!  my  first  attempts  were 
failures.  It  is  very  provoking  to  take  out  half-a-dozen 
plst«9  and  not  obtain  one  passable  negative.  The 
mountaina  are  so  bright  compared  with  the  foreground, 
that  it  was  sometime  before  I  could  decide  what  exposure 
to  give.  **  Expose  for  the  shadowii,  and  let  the  high  lights 
take  care  of  themselves,"  says  the  good  old  advice,  which 
I  followed  faithfully  in  England,  with  very  fair  results  last 
year.  I  tried  to  follow  the  same  advice  out  here,  but  the 
high  lights  would  not  take  care  of  them8t;lve8.  I  could 
not  prevent  reversal  of  the  high  lights,  and  consequently 
obtained  very  t.hin  negatives.  I  gave  quicker  exposures, 
and  then  obtained  better  results.  Mr.  Donkin,  whom  I 
met  here,  says  that  he  cannot  expose  too  quickly  for  the 
snow  mountains,  and  I  can  fully  endorse  his  experience. 
Now  1  expose  for  the  high  lights  and  let  the  shadows  take 
care  of  themselves ;  and  they  take  care  of  themselves  very 
well  When  the  sun  is  shining,  the  foreground  is  well 
enough  exposed  to  yield  sufficient  detail  and  ample 
sparkle. 

I  have  had  some  rery  amusing  experiences  in  attempting 
to  photograph  the  goats  and  other  livestock  here.  The 
goata  were  rather  shv  at  first,  and  we  had  to  spend  some 
time,  trouble,  and  salt  to  tame  them.  They  are  too  tame 
now,  and  one  old  goat  comes  rubbing  round  my  tent  when 
he  is  least  wanted.  A  little  salt  strewn  on  the  rocks  at 
the  base  of  the  Riffelhorn  after  we  have  coaxed  the  goats 
to  the  desired  spot,  and  we  soon  get  their  portraits^  One 
day  I  walked  up  to  some  cows  that  were  standing  in  a  good 
position,  and  planted  my  camera.  Instead  of  movinj^  off 
as  cattle  generally  do  in  England,  their  curiosity  induced 
them  to  examine  the  camera,  and  I  had  to  beat  a  retreat. 
This  happened  sereral  times,  till  at  last  they  got  nsed  to 
it,  and  then  came  my  chaooe.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  the  artist,  a  cow  was  actually  posed  on  one  occasion, 
and  successfully  taken  when  a  hand  was  held  up  to  induce 
her  to  look  in  the  right  direction  for  two  seconds. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last,  we  went  for  a  little  excursion  on 
the  glacier  one  afternoon.  The  '*  we "  consisted  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  was  helping  me  here  for  a  few  weeks,  myself, 
and  the  Junior  Partner ;  the  Junior  Partner  carrying  the 
apparatus.  The  Junior  Partner,  I  may  mention,  is  a  young 
lad  engaged  by  the  German  artist  already  mentioned,  to 
carry  his  apparatus,  and  as  the  day  was  not  only  dull,  but 
even  drizzUng,  his  seevices  were  not  required  for  his  legiti- 
mate duty.  He  is  a  sharp,  intelligent  boy,  willing  and  good- 
humoured.  When  he  marches  along  with  easel  and  canvas 
on  his  shoulders,  and  comes  to  a  picturesque  spot,  he  turns 
to  the  owner  of  the  paraphernalia  he  is  carrying,  and  says, 
"  Let  us  paint  this,*'  or  «*  Let  us  paint  that,"  like  the  Irish 
organ-blower  who  told  the  organist,  **  Uow  well  we  played 
to-day."  Hence  arose  the  nickname  of  **llie  Junior 
Partner,"  a  title  he  is  rather  proud  of.  The  Junior 
Partner  soon  took  us  down  to  the  glacier,  and  brought  us 
to  some  good  crevasses,  which  I  proceeded  to  take  stereo- 
Bcopically.  The  dull  day  softened  down  the  oontrasts  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  some  very  successful  negatives  were 
llie  results    We  soon  found  that  the  Junior  Partner  was 


a  very  important  individual,  for  not  one  photograph  was 
complete  without  him.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  always 
think  so,  but  there  was  no  misunderstanding  the  Junior 
Partner's  opinion  on  the  subject.  No  sooner  was  a  camera 
pointed,  than  he  proceeded  t^  the  place  himself  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  lens,  unless  he  was  directed  to  some  other 
spot,  or  else  he  proceeded  to  climb  on  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  overhanging  a  dangerous  crevasse.  On  several 
occasions  we  expected  to  see  bim  fall  down  and  hurt  him- 
self, but  I  now  know  that  to  be  impossible,  fle  said  that 
he  could  take  us  back  to  the  hotel  by  another  way  than 
that  by  which  we  came,  and  he  kept  bis  word. 

I  have  solemnly  sworn  never  to  go  that  way  again  with 
less  than  ten  guides  and  a  thousand  feet  of  rope. 
Climbing  the  Biffelhorn  was  child*s  play  compared  with  it. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  afterwards,  though,  of  showing 
the  bunch  of  Edelweiss  that  we  had  plucked  in  plenty 
from  the  places  where  few  save  natives  cared  to  look  for 
it.  But  to  do  the  Junior  Partner  justice,  so  far  as  bis 
desire  for  being  photographed  is  concerned,  there  is  very 
little  hardship  in  having  to  introduce  an  intelligent  boy 
into  a  picture,  and  one  of  my  little  stereos,  representing  a 
pool  of  water  in  front  of  a  cave  in  the  ice,  derives  what 
little  merit  it  may  possess,  to  the  presence  of  the  boy 
sitting  on  the  rocks  m  the  foreground. 

Of  course  I  have  dimbsd  the  Biffelhorn ;  it  furnishes  a 
nice  little  constitutional  before  dinner.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  went  with  a  guide  and  rope,  and  I  have  an 
elegant — well,  perhaps,  not  so  very  elegant— «oii»enir  of 
that  event  in  the  shape  of  a  bad  photograph  of  myself  and 
the  other  venturous  spirits  who  made  up  the  part^.  I 
have  not  been  up  the  Matterhom ;  I  intend  to  wait  till 
they  run  a  carriage  road  or  railway  up  it,  blow  off  the  top 
to  make  it  flat,  and  put  a  railing  round. 

*^A11  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  I 
have  now  told  you  all  about  my  play— play  which  has  not 
been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  my  work.  The  work  is 
going  on  as  satisfactorily  as  cloud  and  haze  will  permit, 
and  1  hope  to  tell  my  readers  something  about  it  shortly, 


When  Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke  read  his  paper  on  the 
**  Street  Architecture  of  India,"  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  he  showed  a  scries  of  characteristic  photographs 
upon  the  screen,  and  of  these  photographs,  which  have 
already  been  alluded  to  in  our  columns,  two  are  presented 
this  week  as  a  supplement  to  the  PHOTOaRAPHic  News, 
Mr.  Griggs,  of  Peckhiim,  having  made  the  prints  by  photo- 
lithography. 

'« The  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Jeypore,"  says  Mr.  Clarke, 
*<  is  placed  at  one  angle  of  the  great  palace,  and  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  stone,  has  open  lattice  work  in  its 
multitude  of  projecting  windows,  affording,  in  the  interior, 
the  combined  open  air  and  shade  so  necessary  in  such  a 
climate.  The  chops  on  either  side  are  built  against  the 
palace  wall,  and  where  they  and  the  other  buildings  occur 
the  monotony  is  relieved.  Similar  shops  extend  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  palace,  which,  except  at  the  large 
gates,  would  otherwise  present  a  frontage  of  bare  walls,  of 
great  height." 

The  second  picture — **A  Merchant's  Dwelling  over  a 
Shop,  Amritzar" — shows  strikingly  the  elaborate  architec- 
tural detail  which  is  sometimes  lavished  Upon  buildings 
ereoted  for  trading  purposes. 
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It  nmst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latest  time  for  seod- 
ing  in  pictares  to  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  is  nine  o^clock 
on  next  Thursday  week,  the  25th  instant. 


Painting  portraits  on  silvered  glass — ^in  fact,  on  an  ordin- 
ary mirror — is  a  Royalty- honoured  fad  of  the  present  day ; 
bat  few  photographers  know  how  well  a  carbon  print  looks 
if  developed  upon  the  surface  of  a  looking-glass. 


In  making  the  carbon  print  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
wetting  the  back  of  the  glass — a  very  easy  matter  to 
arrange,  if  care  be  taken.  As,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  a  picture  of  this  kind  with  a  plain  glass,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  make  the  oarbon  print  on  the  plain  glass, 
and  then  to  mount  this  glass  over  the  mirror ;  the  picture 
being  between  the  two.  This  mode  of  working  does  not 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  reversed  negative. 


It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  vicar  of  St  Peter's, 
Walworth,  and  well  known  to  photographers  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  It  is  not 
yet  decided  what  foim  the  memorial— which  will  be  placed 
in  St.  Peter's  Church — is  to  take. 


Artemus  Ward  had  a  curious  theory  that  a  comic  paper 
should  sometimes  contain  a  joke ;  but  his  countrymen  of 
the  present  day  do  not  seem  to  think  with  the  genial  show- 
man, if  we  may  judge  by  a  parallel  case.  The  late  meet- 
ing  of  the  American  Photographers'  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  at  which,  to  quote  the  president  of  the 
Chicago  Aesociation,  **  not  one  word  was  spoken  about photO' 
graphy,^^  must  have  been  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  Photo- 
graphers travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  present— there 
was  one  even  from  far-away  England— to  see  a  vast  store 
of  photographic  sundries,  and  attend  solemn  meetings  to 
discuss— not  the  art  and  science  of  photography,  but — 
prices. 

Nevertheless  they  were  nearly  let  in  for  a  bit  of  know- 
ledge from  an  unexpected  source.  The  English  photo- 
grapher, Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  in  the  innocency  of  his 
heart,  offered  to  give  a  demonstration  of  emulsion  making. 
This  would  never  do.  Why,  photographers  would  be 
making  their  own  plates  next :  then  what  would  become  of 
the  stock-dealers? 


Those  who  have  been  troubled  by  the  deterioration  of 
plates  where  in  contact  with  the  packing  paper,  or  even, 
near  it,  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Mr.  U.  J 
Newton,  of  New  York,  has  found  sodium  hyposulphite 
in  samples  of  cardboard  and  paper  which  damaged  plates. 
A  grooved  box  made  of  cardboard  containing  hypo,  mined 
plates  in  the  course  of  eight  month?.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  plate  nuikers  to  gi?e  attention  to  these  matter j,  as 
original  packages  of  plates  are  often  kept  for  months  be- 
fore being  used. 

How,  then,  should  plates  be  packed  ?  Mr.  Newtoo  not 
only  asks  this  question,  but  endeavours  to  answer  it ;  bis 
own  recommendation  being  either  to  use  grooved  tin  boxes, 
or  to  keep  the  plates  separate  by  means  of  cord  or  string, 
after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Harrison. 


Curiously  enough,  those  who  devise  clever  methods  of 
keeping  dry  plates  from  contact  with  each  other,  assume 
the  need  of  separating  the  plates.  If,  however,  they  are 
simply  laid  on  each  oUier,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  block,  and 
tightly  wrapped  up  so  as  to  preclude  all  possiblity  of  any 
grinding  action  taking  place,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  the 
films  to  be  damaged  during  a  journey,  and  the  probability 
of  mischief  from  impurities  in  the  packing  material  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 


Even  the  exhibition  of  pictures  was  not  unadulterated 
with  trade.  The  chief  exhibits  were  there  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  merits  of  various  miners'  dry 
plates,  and  the  greatest  attraction  in  the  whole  bazaar  was 
a  model— a  very  beautiful  young  lady  draped  in  Greek 
costume— who  was  hired  to  pose  before  a  manufacturer's 
stock  of  backgrounds— to  teach  the  modest  dtizenesses  of 
the  States  how  to  conduct  themselves  when  they  go  to  a 
photographer's,  we  suppose. 


How  different  all  this  is  to  what  is  done  in  England ! 
How  slow  we  are  I  how  behind  the  times  I  We  are  so 
jealous  of  introducing  anything  like  '*  shop  *'  into  our  ex- 
hibitions that,  although  new  designs  in  apparatus  are 
allowed  to  be  shown,  nothing  like  a  display  of  tools  is 
tolerated,  and  anything  in  the.shape  of  an  advertisement 
is  removed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  Secretary ;  while 
the  wildest  imagination  would  never  suggest  the  exhibition 
of  a  real  live  young  lady,  however  beautiful,  with  or 
without  a  Greek  dress. 


If  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  is  fond  of  collecting  photo- 
graphs, he  must  be  in  possession  of  a  most  comprehensive 
assortment  of  the  portraits  of  his  loyal  Polish  lieges,  for 
no  one,  it  seems,  was  admitted  to  the  enclosed  ground  on 
which  the  grand  review  was  held  at  Warsaw  who  could 
not  produce  at  the  barriers  a  ticket  of  admiauon  endorsed, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  photographic  presentment  of  its  bearer. 
The  Warsaw  photographers,  it  is  said,  highly  approve  of 
this  precautionary  regulation ;  but  the  loyal  lieges  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  feeble  joke  of  an  English  correspondent, 
regard  it  as  a  new  tax  on  their  devoUon,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  a  new  kind  of  municipal  rate — ^a  "port-rate,"  that  is 
to  say. 

Messrs.  Benque  and  Kinderman,  of  Hamburg,  and  Frits 
Eilender,  of  Cologne,  take  the  gold  medals  of  the  Berlin 
Society  this  season,  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  to 
Haufstangl  of  Dresden,  Dreesen  of  Flensbnrg,  MoUer  <tf 
Barth,  Wettern  of  Hamberg,  Schiiren  of  Hambuxg^  and 
Gailburd  of  Berlin. 


A  correspondent  writes :  **  In  last  week's  Photographic 
News  Mr.  J.  H*  Jennings  commences  his  letter  to  yon 
with  the  statement  *  French  triplets  cost  9s.'  If  this  be 
so,  sir,  triplets  are  evidently  one  of  the  things  they  do  nol 
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manage  better  in  France,  for  in  this  country,  need  I  re- 
mind yon,  any  well  aathenticated  *  English  Triplets '  are 
worth  £3.— Yours,  &c.,  A  mother  who  has  received  the 
Qaeen*s  Boanty." 

Occasionally  the  surface  of  a  geUtino-bromide  negative 
is  so  smooth  as  not  to  be  marked  by  the  retouching  pencil. 
In  sach  a  case  it  suffices  to  dip  the  plate  in  a  solution  of 
sodium  eilicate  and  to  allow  it  to  dry.  One  part  of  the 
dry  silicate  in  thirty  of  water,  or  one  of  the  thick  syrupy 
silicate  and  twenty-five  of  water,  gives  a  solution  of  a 
convenient  strength. 

The  secretary  of  a  well-known  London  Charity  has  taken 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  announces  for  next  season  a 
Fancy  Fete,  for  which  the  Albert  Hall  is  to  be  turned  into 
the  semblance  of  the  beach  of  a  fashionable  watering  place. 
There  are  to  be  bathing  machines, ''  pools  "  in  the  rocks, 
donkey-riding,  nigger  minstrels,  a  special  brand  of  sea- 
weeds, &c.,  Slo,  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  number  of  active 
peripatetic  photographers,  who,  from  the  way  they  will 
pounce  on  the  visitors  and  compel  them  to  be  photo- 
graphed for  the  good  of  the  cause,  will  be  doubtless  well 
up  in  the  use  of  the  *'  instantaneous  drop/' 


A  Paris  photographer  offers  a  year's  subscription  to  a 
comic  weekly  as  an  inducement  to  sitters ;  but  the  prise  is 
only  given  to  those  who  take  at  least  twelve  portraits  and 
pay  cash. 

Sculptors  should  always  have  their  work  photographed. 
Owing  to  the  late  closing  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Mr. 
Bobert  Barrett  Browning  found  it  impossible  to  send  his 
statue  of  Dryope  and  her  Serpent  to  the  Brussels  Exhibi- 
tion within  the  period  fixed.  The  Brussels  authorities, 
however,  happened  to  see  a  photograph  of  the  statue,  and 
were  so  struck  by  the  merits  of  the  latter,  that  they 
unanimously  resolved  to  grant  exceptional  leave,  and  let 
the  original  in  after  other  works  were  stopped. 


According  to  the  California  News^  it  is  only  when  Mrs* 
Xiangtry's  face  is  mobile  that  its  beauty  is  apparent.  "  It 
is,"  adds  the  critic,  <'  a  face  wholly  out  of  the  domain  of 
photographic  art"  We  should  prefer  the  opinion  of  the 
thousand  and  one  photographers  to  whom  the  lady  has  sat 


The  mention  of  the  popular  actress  reminds  na  that 
photography  has  certainly  something  to  do  with  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  actresses  to  change  their  costumes  so 
repeatedly  during  a  performance.  Every  different  dress 
means  a  new  photograph,  and  each  new  photograph  an 
additional  advertisement  both  for  the  actress  and  her 
wodesie.  Many  ladies  now  go  to  a  new  play  merely  to  see 
the  heroine's  series  of  elaborate  costumes.  A  modern 
comedy  might  be  appropriately  announced,  in  fact,  as  being 
"  in  four  acts  and  nine  dresses  I  " 


the  fishermen,  and  arranged  with  a  couple  to  make  a  series 
of  studies.  But  he  omitted  to  lay  especial  stress  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  to  come  in  their  work-a-day  dress,  and 
he  was  aghast  to  see  two  brawny  fellows  appear  with  clean 
faces,  well-oiled  hair  brushed  neatly  into  the  comers  of 
their  eyes,  flaunting  blue  and  red  satin  neckerchiefs,  and 
ordinary — very  ordinary— coats  and  trousers.  The  wont  of 
it  was,  the  poor  men  were  quite  disappointed  to  find  they 
were  Qot  to  be  photographed  in  their  Sunday  clothes ! 
Why  anybody  should  want  pictures  of  them  in  their  fishy 
jerseys  and  oilskin  sou'westers  they  couldn't  understand. 


Patent  Granted  in  America. 

804,112.  William  H.  Lewis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  anisnor  to 
E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  same  place,  **  Plate-holder  for 
cameras."— Filed  May  2,  1884.    (No  model.) 
Claim.^1.  The  fastening  for  double-plate  holders  oonsiBting 

of  a  dip  arranged  to  fasten  both  shutters,  and  having  a  side 

movement  sufficient  to  release  either  shutter  while  retaining  the 

other  in  place,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  fastening  for  shutters  of  plate-holders,  consisting  of 
a  clip  fitted  to  slide  on  the  frame  of  the  holder,  and  pivoted  to 
turn  at  either  side  for  releasing  one  shutter,  eubstantially  as 
described. 

3.  In  a  plate-holder,  the  slotted  T'^hape  c^ip  df  combined 
with  the  shatters  ^,  having  reoeesed  ends  substaotipllj  as 
dercribed. 


A  photographer,  stsying  at  a  watering-place  on  the  £as 
Coast,  was  much  struck  with  the  picturesque  oostomes  of 


4.  In  a  plate-holder,  the  pivoted  plate  A,  combined  with  the 
cap  ff  of  the  holder,  substanUally  as  and  for  the  purpose  spedfied. 

JS<  The  pivoted  fastening-plate  A,  apertured  at  t,  combined 
with  frame  a  and  cap  y,  having  a  pu,  k,  as  speoified. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS, 

bt  l  h.  jemninos. 

Lesson  IY.— Exposing  the  Plate. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  duration  of  the  ex- 
posure. It  depends  (1st)  on  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
used;  (2nd)  its  aperture,  wide-angle  lenses  being  far 
quicker  than  those  of  low-angle ;  (drd)  the  nature  of  the 
light  used  ;  (4th)  the  nature  of  the  object^  yellow  and 
brown  objects  always  requiring  a  prolongeo  exposure;  ^5th) 
the  development.  An  operator  who  uses  a  weak  developer 
will  alwavs  expose  his  plates  for  an  unnecessarily  long  time. 
The  beginner  will  perhaps  think  the  exposure  the  most 
difilcult  nart  of  photo-micrography,  but  as  he  progresses 
he  will  alter  his  mind,  and  think  the  proper  iUuninatioB  of 
the  object  far  more  cUflloalt 
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Using  B,  good  paraffin  lamp,  and  lenseg  of  from  6  inches 
to  ,',-iqcb,  the  exposares  may  vary  from  a  fraclion  of  a 
eecoad  to  hilf  ao-hoar.  For  iaitsocB,  the  larTa  of  a  flea, 
a  ver7  traocpireDt  object  when  properly  ilium  mated,  will 
not  require  tnore  than  half  a  secoud  with  the  2-iaDh  ob- 
jective ;  while  willi  the  aame  lena,  a  aectioD  of  coal  may 
require  twenty  mioutea.    The  section  of  Alveolioa  lime- 


stone figured  below,  althoagh  of  a  white  oolonr,  and  appa- 
rently very  tranaparent.  had  an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes. 
Aa  a  rnle,  sll  root  sections  will  require  a  rather  long  ex- 
posure, u  tbey  atop  a  large  amouut  of  light.    All  sections 


aboold  be  u  thin  aapoaiible:  yet  agoodoolonrisof  man 
impwtanue  than  tliinness.    The  writer  bu  t,  moOob  ot 


tertiary  limatone  from  Bengal,  of  a  strong  yellow  coloort 
which  be  has  often  vainly  tried  to  photograph  satis Fac tor ily* 
although  the  section  is  most  admirably  cut,  and  very  thin. 
The  wing  of  a  midge,  here  shown,  will  serve  as  a  good 
example  of  a  very  transparent  object,  which  yet  hat  pjeatjr 
of  detail.  This  object  had  an  expotore  of  one  second : 
less  ffontd  have  sufficed  with  a  more  powerful  lamp. 

High  powers,  being  used  chiefiy  with  very  traoapareot 
objeeta,  do'  not  require  the  tremendoas  eipoanrea  that 
people  generally  imagine.  A  ^^incb,  when  properly  ill it- 
minated,  vitl  give  a  good  clear  image  on  tLe  focu£siitg 
screen  five  feetaway  from  tbe  object.  When  the  writer 
Brat  began  using  high  powera,  he  heird  aacn  exaggerated 
statements  about  the  difficulty  attending  their  use,  and  th« 
long  exposures  they  required,  that  on  first  trying  P. 
angaialum,  he  gave  an  exposure  of  an  honr  to  this  traoapM' 
rent  object.  Uu  developing,  the  plate  came  out  almost 
clear  glass ;  only  a  faint  ghost  of  the  object  conid  ht 
seen  on  the  plate.  A  aubseqnent  expoanre  of  fifteen 
minutes,  nnder  the  same  conditions,  gave  a  fair  negative. 
All  objeota  are  not  fitted  for  photography,  therefore  it  ntaj 
be  taken  as  a  rnle  that  if  any  object  bears  an  exposure  of 
half-on-boar  with  any  lens,  without  being  fully  exposed, 
iimply  useless  to  attempt  it,  TbeTC  is  a  little  srarlet 
mite  common  in  gardens,  tbe  scarlet  TroinbiditiiD,  which, 
wing  to  its  colonr,  may  be  exposed  for  almost  any  period 
'ithout  getting  any  belter  photograph  than  a  blank  out- 
line.   Such  objects  shonld,  if  possible,  be  bleached  before 


:posnres  become  very  rapid.  The  writer  has  i 
need  tbis  light  with  low  powers,  but  he  has  fonnd  tea 
seconds  to  fifteen  seconds  ample  for  diatoms  with  the 
j'j-inch  objeciive. 

The  dry  plates  recommended  for  photo- microgr^hy  ar« 
the  most  rapid  in  the  market.  The  writer  has  nsed  Swan'a 
ten  times  collodion,  and  thirty  times  collodion ;  and  while 
the  ten  times  are  excellent  for  low  powers,  he  still  prefers 
the  thirty  times  plate  for  every  purpose.  He  baa  also  used 
plates  atill  more  rapid,  and  fonnd  them  aatisfactory  in 
every  way.  Very  rapid  plates  are  often  difficnlt  to 
manipulate  when  used  for  landscape  work,  bnl  when  used 
for  pboto-micrography  they  become  as  easy  to  develop  aa 
any  kIow  plate,  while  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  in- 
creaaed  rapidity.  The  writer  is  not  alone  in  »dvisiDg  the 
Dee  of  rapid  plates,  for  tbe  anther  of  "  Practical  lucro- 
scopy  "  has  obtained  good  results  on  Swan's  fifteen  times 
plate,  wbileDr.  Sternberg,  one  of  tbe  most  experienced  and 
accomplished  of  living  photo- mierographere,  uses  East- 
man's instantaneous  dry  plates.  The  maker  of  the  platea 
is  of  little  importance.  The  writer  has  tried  most  of  the 
makesinthe  market,  and  has  got  good  results  with  atL  The 
ehief  thing  ii  that  the  plates  be  made  of  good  hard  geUdoe. 
If  a  aampie  of  plate  be  found  to  be  prepared  with  soft 
gelatine,  reject  it  at  once.  Frilling  may  be  laughed  nt, 
but  sbrinki^  of  the  film  is  simply  ruin  to  all  good  work. 


now  to  the  actntd  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the 
camera.  First  place  the  object  on  the  ita^  of  the  micro- 
sco[ie,  choose  yonr  lena,  and  bring  the  object  into  focua. 
Notice  carefully  tbe  chief  p^ts  that  yon  wish  to  be  abown 
clearly  in  the  photograph,  that  speoial  attention  wmj  be 
paid  to  them  la  (ooosting  and  expomng.  Then  lay  the 
mioRMOope  in  the  bvriiontal  ponttim,  ^ace  the  lamp  is 
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front,  and  adjust  the  il1i)m[Dfitm|;  appsraltis  id  the  best 
pOBitioD.  Tho  object  ms;  be  seen  bcM  vitb  oblique  light : 
]Q  tbU  cue  be  very  cnrnFal,  or  the  plate  may  Dot  bo  fully 
illaminatvd,  when  the  negaiiTe  would  be  rendered  worth- 
IcH.  When  the  illuraiDRtionbas  been  satiBfactorilyadjasted, 
draw  the  front  of  the  canera  up  until  the  e;e-piece  of  the 
microacope  Gts  in  the  hole  mnde  for  ita  reception.  A  bood 
of  black  reWct  will  probably  be  necesaary  to  render  the 
conucctioa  of  camera  and  micioacope  )ight-tight.  ThU 
done,  view  the  objcot  ou  the  BCrfen,  which  will  be  very 
iodiatmct.  If  Ifac  adjuetnicntB  of  ihe  mtcroBCOpe  are  within 
reach,  by  their  nieace  rliKhtlr  withdraw  the  lena  front  tbe 
object  ontil  the  latter  la  in  good  focua.  If  the  eye-piece 
be  remoTed,  and  the  adjustments  are,  therefore,  oat  of 
reach,  by  reason  of  tbe  length  of  tbe  camera,  iDrn  the 
focussing  rod  until  a  satisfactory  focus  be  obtained.  When 
this  ia  accompliahed,  leave  the  appsratns  for  a  few  minutes 
to  allow  of  ita  ezpaDaion  from  the  heat  of  Ihe  lamp.    With 


A,  mignwcDpi ;  B,  cumen:  C,  tunp;  D,  innch  icrav;  E,  twR-boul; 
¥,  fine  utjiutmrat ;  O.  band  naikectini  F  with  irbtel  of  rod,  I. ;  U,  klook 
Bupiiartlag  'amua:  K,  ta.b]e^  L^  wheel  of  fcMusains  rod;   H,  focuuijlg 

low  powen,  this  expansion  is  hardly  likely  to  affect  the 
reaulta,  but  with  higti  powers  ia  very  injnrioiia. 

Sometimea,  in  fact,  when  ualng  a  high  power,  Ihe  ex- 
pansiOD  of  the  metal  parte  of  the  apparatus  during  a  long 
exposure  may  be  so  great  as  to  throw  the  object  quite  out 
offocna.  it  ia  thus  adnsabU  to  place  the  lamp  as  far  away 
froa  the  microacope  as  possible,  cooaiateiit  with  auitable 
iUuDiiaalion.  The  writer  frequently  naes  a  card-board 
Bcn<en  between  the  lamp  and  microscope,  with  an  apertare 
to  allow  the  rays  to  pass  through.  By  this  meana  the 
mioroacope  ia  kept  eool,  and  poaiible  iajaryto  the  lens 
and  object  averted.  The  alum  celt,  used  with  the  helio- 
stat  to  stop  the  heat  rays,  can  hirdty  be  used  successfully 
with  lamp-light.  Sometimes,  however,  a  thin  cell,  con- 
taining ammonio- sulphate  of  copper,  may  be  employed 
whenpbotograpbiog  very  transparent  diatoms,  and  answers 
the  double  object  of  keeping  o&  tbe  heat  from  the  lamp, 
and  giving  a  more  diCFused  light.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
with  low  powers  only,  a  stiip  of  fine  ground  glaaa  or  oiled 
paper  may  be  plaeed  beneath  the  object.  A  elide  of  blue 
glass,  3  inches  by  1  inch,  ia  a'so  nsed  by  some  operators 
for  Bofteuiog  the  light. 

All  being  ready  for  an  eipMure,  a  blackened  card  must 
be  placed  opposite  the  lena,  or  below  the  stage,  to  cut  ofi 
tba  light.  With  a  tow  power,  the  card  should  be  in  front 
of  theleno.  The  dark  slide  may  Uien  be  inserted,  and  the 
abutter  drawn  up.  After  waiting  for  a  few  momenta  to 
allow  all  vibration  to  cease,  the  card  ia  front  of  the  lena 
moat  be  rapidly  removed.  Doriag  the  exposure,  the 
operator  must  abstain  from  walking  about  the  room,  for 
the  vibration  ao  produced  would  injure  the  sharpness  of 
tbe  picture,  more  especially  with  low  powers  and  abort 
.  exposures.  When  the  expoanre  ia  deemed  sufficient,  the 
blackened  card  must  be  leplaced  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
the  sbotter  pushed  down.    If  other  exposures  are  t^  be 

S'veo,  do  not  turn  the  lamp  down,  but  leave  the  flame  the 
11  height,  until  the  nei:  plate  can  be  inserted  in  tbe 
camera.  In  this  way  the  alternate  expansion  OLd  eon- 
traction  of  the  microscope,  &c.,  ia  avoided.  If,  on  deve- 
loping, the  first  negative  be  found  either  over-  or  under- 
flxpoaed,  try  again,  without  disturbing  the  apparatus. 
The  two  following  figniee  illaalrate  tbe  method  adopted 


by  some  workers  of  nsiag  the  a 
and  ihuB  diapensing  with  a  can 
auEKcient  room  at  bisdiipoeal,  and  oao  fit  up  an  apartmeDt 


fttliehed  to  ace  idjuatdiuit ;  f,  support  of  mLuronDpt;  /.  luppoii  of 
focBFsLDg-i  rflAD  ^,  saS  hdOTiDf  bkok  wdi  and  forvardii  In  a  lino  witb  tbs 
Biciofcop*,  tilbN  In  fsMo  or  dd  nil! ;  f,  focuMlog-Kman. 


a,  BlostHO  llfht  Bpp«nl 
wUi  Bdraotaga.  Th«*olh 
specially  for  his  work,  perhaps  this  arrangement  is  the  rery 
beat  thbt  can  be  uied;  it  is,  however,  hardly  amted  to 
beginners.  The  references  to  each  fignre  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 


NOTES  ntOM  NEW  YORK. 

KKEPiKa  Qualities  ok  Gelatime  Plates  —  BEDtciso 
Intense  Negatives^Ak  East  Method  of  Pmfarino 
NoK-AcriNic  Glass  fob  the  Uark-Koom. 

Thi  keeping  qoalitiea  of  gelatine  platni  as  tbey  are  at 

Sieasnt  paekod  in  packa^  by  .mannfaoturerS  was  recently 
ieouaaed  at  tbe  Society  of  Amateur  Photngmphers  by  Mr. 
U.  J.  Newton,  and  satue  of  the  rusnlta  explained  by  bim 
will  doDbtlaaa  enllghteo  many  who  hava  been  tioubled  with 
unaocountable  foggineas  in  plates.  He  showed  Mverst  apeci- 
meaa  which  Buppoitod  bis  disot>vury.  One  platu  bad  been 
kept  IB  a  eardboard  box  for  over  a  year  with  atraw-board 
paper  fraines  about  ^-inolt  in  width 


a  year  wi 
th  laid  bet 


between  it  and  the 
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other  plates.  Oa  development,  a  rim  of  fog  appeared 
where  the  paper  frame  was  ia  immediate  oontact  with  the 
film,  and  extended  inwardd  nearly  an  inch  towards  the 
centre.  A  year  ago,  when  the  same  plates  were  first  obtained 
from  the  msnafaoturer,  clear  and  orilliant  negatives  were 
obtained.  The  effect  thus  shown  proved  oonclasiTelj  to  Mr. 
Newton's  mind  that  there  was  something  in  the  paper  frame 
which  exerted  some  injarions  action  upon  the  sensitive  film. 
After  two  or  three  carefal  experiments,  he  found  the  frames 
completely  loaded  with  hyposulphite  of  sods.  Other  speci- 
mens were  exhibited  where  the  plates  had  been  packed  in 
frooved  cardboard  boxes.  >  The  box  was  found  to  contain 
ypo,  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months  the  plates 
were  so  badly  affected  as  to  be  worthless.  In  another  case 
the  sensitive  film  had  been  made  insensitlTe  to  the  action  of 
light  by  the  action  of  the  cardboard  frame.  The  developer 
would  not  turn  that  portion  of  the  film  after  exposuro  to 
light,  and  it  was  transparent  after  fixing  in  the  hypo. 
Another  curious  effect  was  the  precipitation  of  metallic 
silver  over  portions  of  the  plate  in  streaks,  and  in  a  rim 
half-an-iocn  wide  around  the  plate.  To  the  amateur  who 
might  wish  to  take  an  extended  trip,  covering  one  or  two 
years'  time,  the  discovery  of  the  probable  deterioration  of 
his  plates  due  to  want  of  care  on  tne  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer was  demoralizing.  Even  packing  plates  with  strips  of 
white  wood  laid  between  them  at  their  ends  Mr.  Newton 
claimed  was  not  safe,  as  in  the  making  of  oollodio- bromide 
dry  plates,  white  wood  was  proved  to  nave  exerted  a  dele- 
terious effect.  Two  methods  of  packing  were  recommended : 
first,  to  use  grooved  tin  boxes ;  and  second,  the  separation  of 
the  plates  by  a  cotton  cord  running  alternately  at  each  end 
between  eacn  plate,  and  known  as  Wheeler's  Patent  Method. 
A  ooUodio-bromide  plate  had  been  kept  in  a  tin  box  by 
Mr.  Newt6n  for  three  and  a-half  yean  without  any  deteriora- 
tion whatever. 

Several  formalas  for  reducing  over-intense  negatives 
were  given  at  the  same  meeting.  Mr.  Beach  recommended 
the  following,  which  had  been  sent  him : — 

Water    ...        ...        ...        ...    6  drachms 

Chloride  of  gold  15  grains 

The  plate  is  soaked  in  water,  and  then  flowed  over  with 
the  gold  solution ;  h  is  then  well  washed,  and  laid  in  a  bath 
of  Qjwidde  of  potassiom  (water  8  ounces,  cyanide  20 
grains).  The  action  proceediB  gradually,  and  the  reduction 
is  under  perfect  control,  one  advantage  being;  that  the 
details  in  the  shadows  are  not  obliterated.  Mr,  Newton 
recommended  the  following  as  being  much  cheaper : — 

Water 10  ounces 

Sulphate  of  copper      ...        ...    100  grains 

After  this  is  dissolved,  add 

Bromide  of  potassium 100  grains 

Lay  the  negative  in  a  bath  composed  of  one  ounce  of  the 
above  in  six  ounces  of  water,  watch  closely,  then  wash,  and 
finish  with  a  weak  solution  of  hypo.  Another  formula 
was  to  substitute  a  perohloride  of  iron  solution  very  weak 
(5  minims  of  iron  solution  to  10  ounces  of  water)  for  the 
bromide  of  copper  solution,  and  finish  with  a  weak  hypo 
bath.  Dr.  John  Janeway  had  had  much  success  with  the 
following : — 
Ferridcyanide  of  potash  (red  prussiate)  9  grains 

6  per  cent,  solution  hyposulphite  soda  8  ounces 

Dissolve  the  potash  by  stirring. with  a  glass  rod.  This 
amount  will  cover  a  5  bv  8  plate,  and  can  be  osed  for  three 
or  four  plates,  but  only  on  the  day  it  is  mixed.  The 
action  of  the  solution  is  quick,  and  it  should  be  watched 
carefully.  When  reduced  to  the  desired  degree,  the  nega- 
tive is  simply  washed  and  dried.  Intense  portions  of  a 
dry  negative  may  be  reduced  by  touchmg  them  over  with 
a  oamel's  hair  brush  previously  dipped  in  the  solution. 
After  each  application  the  plate  should  be  washed. 

A  simple  yet  perfect  method  of  making  a  non-aetinic 
glass  for  the  dark  room  was  explained  by  Mx.  Newton,  and 
specimens  were  shown  which  attracted  attention  for  the 
brilliancy  and  clearness  of  the  odours. 


He  took  a  pane  of  deep  orange  (pot  orange)  glass,  and 
coated  it  with  negative  varnish  in  which  was  dissolved  an 
aniline  green,  called  ^*  new  green  ;  "  the  resulting  colour, 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  wa^  a  deep  clear  olive 
green,  which  was  perfectly  non-actinic,  and  made  a  very 
pleasant  light  to  work  by.  A  clear  pane  of  glass,  coated 
on  one  side  with  an  orange-coloured  varnish,  and  on  the 
other  with  *<new  green,"  would  accomplish  the  same 
result  Any  desired  opaqueness  or  transparency  could  be 
obtained  by  varying  the  amount  of  colour  added  to  the 
varnish,  or  by  coating  the  plate  with  one  or  more  films. 

The  annual  Field  Day  Excursion  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  American  Institute  occurs  on  the  28th  inst., 
and  Coney  Island  is  the  objective  point ;  the  day's  work 
to  end  in  the  afternoon  with  a  dinner  and  addresses,  at 
Hotel,  Brighton. 

The  second  Field  Elxcursion  of  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  is  projected  for  September  10th,  to  Maook 
Church  and  Ornoco  Glen,  Penn.,  locations  noted  for  fine 
ssenery.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  is  expected 
to  speak  before  the  Society  at  their  regular  meeting  on 
September  9  th.  The  event  is  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest.  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

New  York,  Aug.  23,  1884. 


PROFBSSOR  VOGEL'S  AZ ALINE  PLATES,  AND 
THE  ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES  OF  ATTOUT  AND 
CLAYTON. 

BY  DR.  J.   M.  EDER. 

Oh  the  occasion  of  Professor  Vogel's  recent  visit  to  Vienna » 
some  experiments  with  asaline  plates  were  made  in  his 
presence.  The  trials  were  carried  out  with  plates  from  the 
factory  of  Perutz,  in  Munich,  and  from  that  of  Sachs,  in 
Berlin  ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Lowy  and  Plener 
were  present  during  the  experimeiits. 

Olf  paintings,  chromo-lithographs,  and  colour  scales  wove 
photographed,  and  |in  front  of  tne  objective  was  a  yeltow 
screen  or  pane.    The  development  was  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

The  azaline  plates,  when  examined  before  development^ 
showed  a  reddish  colour,  but  this  tint  became  less  intense 
during  the  development  and  fixing. 

The  finished  negatives  showed  the  yellow,  the  yellowish- 
green,  and  the  green  of  the  original  as  more  intense  than 
the  blue  and  the  violet ;  indeed,  the  negatives  were 
obtained  with  all  the  gradations  of  the  originals  correctly 
reproduced. 

The  Attout  and  Clayton  plates  were  exposed  under  similar 
conditions ;  and  although  they  appeared  to  be  more  sensitive, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  fog,  while  the  azaline  plates  gave 
perfectly  clear  negatives. 


QUICK  AND  SLOW  DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  DR.  C.  STURENBUR6.* 

VsaT  many  persons  who  have  attentively  studied  the 
various  points  relating  to  photographic  operations  have  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  slow  development  has  very  decided 
advantages  over  rapid  development,  although  the  stronger, 
and  therefore  more  rapidly  acting,  developer  may  require  a 
somewhat  shorter  exposure  than  is  the  case  when  a  weaker 
developer  is  used  ;  and  these  remarks  may  be  considered  as 
applicable  not  only  to  the  dry  process,  but  also  to  the  weL 
More  especially  is  it  to  be  noted  that  a  weak  developer 
works  much  more  cleanly  and  uniformly  than  a  strong  one ; 
indeed,  to  use  a  strong  developer  successfully  requires  a  yerj 
experienced  hand  when  it  is  essential  to  obtain  good  den 
skies  in  large  landscapes ;  but  with  a  weak  developer  this  is 
quite  easy.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  slowly-developed 
picture  there  is  greater  harmony  as  regards  the  gradations 
of  the  tones,  this  being  especially  notable  in  the  case  of 

*  TniudAted  trom  th*  J}$utich§  PhftPtn^htn'gntmmf , 
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ittterion.  This  is  probably  the  oaae  beoaoge  (assaming  the 
ezpoBure  to  have  been  correct)  the  dark  parts  have  more 
time  to  develop,  and  it  is  easy  to  freqaeotly  poor  on  a 
fresh  developer,  and  one  need  have  no  fear  that  the  lights 
will  become  too  intense  and  hard. 

For  all  this,  cases  may  arise  in  which  a  slow  development 
U  required  in  order  to  obtain  hard  images,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  lino  subjects ;  but  in  such  instances  the  deve- 
loper most  possess  a  special  cocstitation ;  that  is  to  say,  ii 
mast  be  far  more  acid  than  when  portrait  or  landscape 
photography  is  concerned  (wet  plati').  A  weak  developer, 
constituted  with  excess  of  acid  as  above,  gives  a  much  finer 
deposit  of  silver  than  a  strong  developer  ;  this  being  a  con- 
sequence of  the  slownefs  with  which  the  metal  is  precipitated. 
For  this  reason  transparent  positives  which  are  intended  for 
enlargement  are  much  better  when  developed  slowly. 

In  the  modern  dry  process  the  same  appears  to  hold  good, 
although  the  conditions  of  development  are  widely  different. 


THE  CAMERA.  AS  A  SURVEYOU. 

OuT-DOOR  photography,  as  formerly  practiBedy  was  exceedingly 
cumbersome,  and  was  only  used  by  the  professional  or  by  the 
amateur  who  had  plenty  of  time  and  money.  The  work  of  sensi- 
tlaing,  exposing,  and  developing  the  plate  was  of  necessity  done 
in  the  field.  This  made  a  dark-room  on  wheels  of  some  sort  and 
a  considerable  assortment  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  a  neces- 
sity. The  cameras  were  heavy  and  burdensome.  To  the  mass 
of  people  the  whole  subject  was  a  black  art^  which  some  were 
inclined  to  class  with  necromancy. 

The  introduction  of  the  various  forms  of  dry  plate,  of  which 
the  **  gelatine  "  now  takes  the  lead,  has  wrought  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  whole  practice  of  out-door  photography. 
Excellent  plates  of  a  known  degree  of  sensitiveness  can  now  be 

Eurchased.  The  methods  for  developing  and  fixing  the  imsge 
ave  been  so  simplified  that  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  '*  by 
following  directions,"  can,  after  a  few  trials,  make  a  fair  native. 
These  improvements  have  stimulated  instrument  makers,  both 
of  cameras  and  lenses,  to  produce  an  apparatus  which  shall  be 
at  once  cheap,  light,  substantial,  and  efficient. 

There  are  other  features  worthy  of  mention,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  there  may  be  an  interval  of  months 
betv/een  the  exposure  and  the  development  of  a  gelatine  dry 
plate.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  exposed 
some  thousands  of  gelatine  plates  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
which  were  brought  to  this  dty,  and  developed  and  fixed  by 
appropriate  chemical  treatment.  The  resulting  pictures  were 
aa  dean  and  bright  as  if  the  process  had  all  been  continuous. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  photograph  or  positive  picture  on 
paper  is  printed  by  placing  it  under  the  finished  negative  and 
exposing  to  the  light.  The  usual  processes  are  "  the  sUver,*' 
"  the  platinum,"  ' *  the  carbon,"  "  the  argentic  gelatino-bromide," 
and  "  cyauotype."  The  first  four  are  somewhat  complicated, 
but  the  last,  the  cyanotjpe  or  the  blue  print,  is  exceedingly 
simple.  The  cyanotype  paper  is  placed  in  a  frame  over  the 
negative.  After  a  proper  exposure,  which  can  be  determined  by 
a  Uttle  experience,  the  paper  ia  fioated  upon  a  dish  of  water, 
sensitive  side  down,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water  and  then  dried.  The 
resulting  print  is  in  a  deep  blue,  and  is  very  durable.  A  picture 
can  thus,  on  a  bright,  suncy  day,  be  produced  inside  of  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

The  *'  argentic  gelatino-bromide  "  printing  process,  although 
more  complicated  than  that  just  named,  is  the  most  rapid  of  all. 
The  time  required  for  the  exposure  of  the  sensitized  paper 
under  the  negative  is  in  daylight  from  one  to  two  seconds,  and 
in  lamplight  from  ten  to  twenty.  The  image  is  developed  and 
fixed  by  chemical  means.  This  can  be  done  in  five  minutes. 
The  resulting  picture  is  clear,  permanent,  and  brilliant.  This 
process  is  the  only  one  for  the  production  of  paper  positives, 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  used  in  the  night  time. 

The  great  improvements  to  which  we  have  referred  have 
enlarged  the  scope  of  photography  and  rendered  it  an  important 
auxiliary  in  many  and  diverse  enterprises.  Indeed  tLere  is 
scarcely  a  branch  of  hbtory,  whether  it  be  in  art,  in  science,  in 
mechanics,  in  business,  or  agriculture,  where  the  camera  cannot 
serve  some  practical  end.  It  is  our  purpose  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  photography  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  fire  underwriter. 


It  will  give  the  general  appearance  of  many  large  risks,  show- 
ing clearly  the  relation  of  one  portion  of  the  property  to  another 
or  to  contiguous  buildings.  The  various  approaches  can  be 
shown,  as  wdl  as  details  in  the  buildings.  A  very  fair  notion 
may  be  got  of  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  machinery 
and  of  boilers,  furnaces,  and  accessory  apparatus,  which  will  aid 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  risk  The  extent  and  value 
of  the  property,  from  views  taken  inside  and  outside,  can  be 
estimated,  and  over-insurance  guarded  against.  The  fire  ex- 
tinguishing appliances,  such  as  force-pumps,  stand-pipes,  hose, 
&c.,  can  be  shown  if  desired.  Through  information  thus  obtained 
the  managers  at  the  home  office  can  determine  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  proper  rate  has  been  chargedf  If  changes  are  made  in  the 
building,  in  the  stock,  or  storage  of  goods,  photogi*aphs  will  aid 
in  showing  the  effects  such  changes  have  upon  the  risk.  In 
cities  and  large  towns  bird*s-eye  views  from  elevated  points  will 
give  a  pretty  good  idea  in  regard  to  the  situation  and  location  of 
the  properties  which  are  specially  hazardous  by  reason  of 
the  material  employed  in,  or  the  manner  of  their  construction,  or 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  In  case  of  a  claim  where  the 
proofs  are  not  satisfactory,  the  camera  will  aid  in  indicating  the 
extent  of  damage  done  to  the  buildings  and  possibly  to  the  con- 
tents. When  fraud  is  suspected,  the  place  where  the  fire  origin- 
ated, and  perhaps  the  manner,  can  sometimes  be  shown.  In 
the  event  of  litigation,  photographs  might  be>extremely  valuable 
They  are  mute,  but  exceedingly  veracious  witnesses. 

The  suggestion  that  every  inspector,  adjuster,  and  agent 
doing  a  considerable  amount  of  business  should  have  a  camera 
and  be  able  to  take  views,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  An  ordi- 
narily intelligent  man  can  be  taught  in  a  few  hours  to  do  this. 
After  exposure  the  plates  can  be  sent  to  the  home  office,  or  to  a 
photographer,  if  need  be,  for  development  and  prints. 

The  camera,  which  would  probably  be  most  useful  for  this 
purpose,  IB  one  in  which  a  picture  can  be  taken  5  indies  by  7, 
5  by  8,  or  6^  by  8^.  Probably  the  smallest-  size  would  fill 
nearly  every  practical  need.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  would 
be  from  §12  to  ten  times  that  amount.  If  the  scheme  we  have 
suggested  should  take  practical  shape,  oompanies  could  secure 
instruments  and  preparod  plates  of  excellent  quality,  uniform 
iu  size  and  finish,  at  very  reasonable  rates.  In  uniformity  there 
would  be  the  practical  advantage  that,  if  one  dimension  in  any 
view  was  given,  a  pretty  fair  estimate  could  be  madeH>f  all  the 
sizes  and  distances  in  the  picture. — The  United  States  Seview, 


^oxxt&]^attbmtt. 


PHOTOTYPE  BLOCKS  BY  THE  IVES'  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sib, — In  justice  to  ourselves,  I  beg  of  yon  to  point 
oat  to  your  readers  that  the  beautiful  supplement  to  your 
last  issue  from  a  photograph  by  Ives  process  hag  been 
printed  from  the  stone^  where  it  is  very  easy  to  put  in  all 
thoee  lights  in  the  trees,  &e. ;  whereas  you  print  our  plates 
with  the  letter-press  on  your  ordinary  paper,  which  makes 
all  the  difference.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know 
how  long  it  took  to  produce  the  plates,  and  at  what  price 
they  can  be  supplied. — ^Yours  faithfully,  E.  Pick. 

Meisetibach  Co,,  Limited,  81,  Farringdon  Street,  Sept,  6th, 

[The  supplement  by  the  Ives  process  which  we  issued 
last  week  was  not  printed  from  stone,  as  our  correspondent 
appears  to  think,  but  from  a  typographic  block ;  and  as 
regards  the  suggestion  of  Dr,  Pick  that  the  excellence  of 
the  print  is  partly  due  to  something  of  the  nature  of  re- 
touching, we  may  quote  from  Mr.  Ives'  letter  to  us  of 
August  let.  He  says: — "The  subjects  are  not  of  a 
*  showy'  character,  and  were  turned  out  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  and  finished  without  any  retouching. 
They  ta^Jair  samples  of  our  commercial  work,  not  better 
than  we  average  from  equally  gpod  copy."  It  is  but  just  to 
Mr.  Ives  to  mention  that  some  few  weiks  before  he  sent 
us  the  supplement,  we  received  from  him  a  considerable 
number  of  subjects  of  equal  excellence.  On  previous  occa- 
sions, Ivfs*  blocks  have  been  printed  along  with  letterpress 
in  the  PHOTOCfRAPiiic  News  (the  first  iu  1882),  acd  on  one 
occasion  a  Meisenbach  block-print  was  issued  as  a  separate 
supplement ;  so  each  process  has  been  presented  to  our 
readers  under  the  two  several  conditions.    It  is  curious  to 
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note  that  when  our  separate  supplement  by  the  Meisenbaoh 
method  was  issaed  (N07.  23rd,  1883),  certain  persons 
loudly  asserted  ib  to  be  a  lithograph  ;  but  their  mistake, 
like  Uiat  of  our  correspondent,  doabtless  arose  from  the 
fact  of  the  grain  of  the  highly-rolled  paper  being  some- 
what raised  by  contact  with  the  damp  sheets  of  the  recently 
printed  reading  matter.  Any  person  who  is  familiar  with 
printing,  and  who  inspects  prints  which  have  not  been  laid 
m  the  damp  copies  of  the  Photoqrapuic  News,  can  see  at 
a  glance  that  our  Meisenbach  Sapplemeot  (Nov:  23rd,  1883) 
and  our  Ives*  supplement  of  list  week  are  actually  block- 
printa.— Ed.  P.N.] 

A  SODA  AND  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

Sir,— It  seems  from  correspondence  that  there  is  much 
discussion  as  to  the  best  developer.  I  have  one  that  I  love 
80  much  that  any  geUitine  plate  that  would  not  behave  in  a 
moat  becoming  manner  towards  it,  I  would  at  once  con- 
demn and  discard. 

The  way  I  proceed  to  develop  this  developer  is  as  follows. 
I  make  saturated  solutions  of  potash  (carbonate),  soda 
(sulphite),  and  soda  (washing). 

These  I  name  1,  2,  3,  which  means,  take — 

Sat.  sol.  of  carbonate  of  potash 1  ounce 

„  sulphite  of  soda 2  ounces 

„  washing  soda        3      „ 

To  these  I  add  48  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  dis3olved 
in  18  ounces  of  water,  and  label  this— *<  Soda  Solution." 

Now  dissolve  a  }-ounce  of  citric  acid  io  30  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  1  ounce  of  pyro,  and  libel  this— <*  Tyro 
Solution." 
To  develop  a  half -plate,  take— 

Pyro  solution 2  dr. 

Soda  solution qtiant.  stif. 

Never  soak  the  plate  in  water  previous  to  development,  as 
it  is  one  cause  of  frilling. 

AnyonQ  who  tries  this  developer  I  feel  sure  will  value  it 
as  I  do ;  it  has  every  virtue,  and  none  of  the  faults,  of  the 
soda  or  potash  used  alone. — ^I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Uenrt  Law. 


THEORETICAL  STUDY  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir,— The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Insti- 
tute is  the  only  body  in  London,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
offers  any  incentive  for  the  study  of  theoretical  photo- 
graphy for'assistants.  There  could  be  but  little  donbt  as 
to  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  photographic  world 
generally,  should  those  who  are  assistanti  now— but  who 
will  in  the  course  of  time  be  principals — have  a  thorough 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  their  business. 
Some  of  the  city  companies,  seeing  the  importance  to  their 
trade  of  such  a  knowledge,  offer  medals  and  certificates  to 
stimulate  efforts  which,  perhaps,  would  otherwise  lie 
dormant. 

Photography  is  not  guarded  by  a  great  city  company, 
but  there  is  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and 
many  others,  who  might  do  much  by  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  and  take  some  steps  to  second  the 
work  the  City  Guilds  have  sj  well  begun.  Exhibitions 
are  well  to  a  certain  extent,  but  offer  but  little  induce- 
ment to  assistants  who,  with  but  little  spare  time,  and  less 
money,  are  hardly  likely  to  stand  much  chance  when 
principals  with  leisure,  and  eveiy  convenience,  compete  at 


THE  POTASft  DEVELOPER. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  at  a  loss  to  kniw  how  your  corres- 
pondent <'  J.  G.  R.  **  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
with  the  potash  developer,  unless  he  did  not  take  the  pre- 
caution to  obtain  chemicals  of  absolute  purity.  So  much 
impure  sodic  sulphite  is  in  the  market,  sold  at  a  low  price, 
that  I  should  imagine  any  developer  would  prove  a  failure 
if  made  up  nvith  such  rubbish.  I  have  us3d  sulphite  in  the 
developer  almost  ever  since  it  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Berkeley,  and  have  found  it  a  very  excellent  addition ; 
yet  only  a  short  time  ago  I  failed  completely  to  satis- 
factorily develop  several  negatives,  simply  through  usin^r 
a  cheap  sample  of  sulphite,  which  was  largely  contaminated 
with  carbonate.  Formerly  1  had  paid  a  good  price  for 
this  salt,  and  had  always  got  pure  sanples ;  so  for  the 
future  I  mean  to  eschew  cheap  chemic:)h.  Then,  if 
**  J.  G.  B. "  used,  instead  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurona 
acid,  water  merely  scented  slightly  with  this  gas,  no  further 
factors  need  be  found  to  expliin  the  failure  of  the 
developer. 

As  to  frilling,  this  occurred  with  the  plates  of  only  one 
maker,  which  were  quite  new  to  me.  Plates  by  three  or 
four  other  mikers  showed  no  sign  of  this  trouble,  even 
when  alum  was  not  used. 

As  regards  density,  I  have  found  this  quality  very  easy 
to  obtain  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  roncli 
No.  2  or  potash  solution,  or  very  thin  negatives  will  be 
the  result.    If  a  negative  requires  a  little  strengthening, 
Dr.  Eder's  alum  and  ferrous  sulphate  intensifier  answers 
wel^    In    the    FuoTOGRArHic    News,    June    22,    1883, 
page  388,  Dr.  Eder,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Stolze's  potash 
developer,  says  that  very  vigorous  negatives  result  from 
its  use :  **  if,  however,  it  is  wished  to  obtain  tbin  nega- 
tives,  the  quantity    of  water  must  ba  doubled."     Mr. 
Richard  Parr,  in  writing  to  th3  Photographic  News, 
June  18, 1884,  page  379,  to  give  his  experience  of  New- 
ton's <*  potash-soda-sulphite  "  developer,  says : — **  I  find  it 
to  compare  very  favourably  with  ^^  alkaline  pyro  "  of  the 
old  form,  giving  a  denser  negative,  with  mDre  of  the  old 
wet-plate   characteristics,  and   takes   a   somewhat   le-s 
exposure."    He  complains,  however,  like  *' J.  Q.  R.,"  tbat 
this  form  of  developer  induced  frilling.    Apart  from  this, 
what  Mr.  Parr  says  of  Newton*s  formula  appliea  equally 
well  to  that  of  Beach. 

As  an  example  of  how  much  density  can  be  obtained, 
one  day  I  exposed  a  plate  with.-,^  stop  for  one  second  on  a 
small  cottage  with  foliage  up  the  front  and  trees  on  either 
side.    The  day  was  clear,  with  little  sun.    Directly  the 
developer  was  poured  over  the  plate,  the  image  flashed  out. 
The  solution  was  immediately  poured  off,  and  diluted  with 
wattr  to  twice  the  original  volume,  and  a  few  more  drops 
of  pyro  solution  added.    Development  then  proceeded  more 
slowly,  but  on  examining  the  negative  before  the  lamp, 
the  high  lights  were  found  to  be  so  dense  that  the  lamp- 
flame  was  hardly  visible.    This  negative  takes  two  hoars  to 
print  in  a  good  light    I  have  not  reduced  it,  but  keep  it 
as  evidence  of  how  dense  an  over-exposed  negative  may 
become  in  the  potaah  developer.    Since  then,  I  dilute  the 
developer  rather  more  than  recommended  in  the  formula, 
reduce  my  exposures  to  less  than  a  second  on  all  well- 
lighted  subjects,  and  use  a  smaller  stop.    The  lens  I  have 
chiefly  usea  has  been  a  small  7 J  inch  single  landscape  lens, 
by  no  means  a  rapid  one. 

I  consider  the  potash  develop 3r  more  vigorous  than  the 
ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia,  simply  because  I  have  been 
able  to  make  quicker  exposures  and  nse  smaller  st  ?p8y  even 


the  same  time.  ^ ^ ^^ 

I  can  say  that  those  who,*  like  myself,   studied  up  for  on  dull  days,  than  I  have  ever  done  beforo ;  and  find  in- 
tiie  City  Guilds  Examination  derived  great  benefit  from    stantaneous  pictures  as  easy  to  develop  as  those  that  have 


doing  so ;  but  the  number  was  quite  inadequate  to  what 
it  should  have  been.  Should  the  societies  not  see  their 
way  to  do  any  thin  3f  in  the  mitter,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Photographic  News  should  offer  prizes,  or  in  some 
wav  help  to  advance  the  theoretical  study  of  photography. 
—Yours  obediently,  William  Edward  Gray. 


received  the  '*fulP*  exposure,  which  I  coulln^t  say  when 

using  the  old  developer. 

Answering  *•  J.  G.  R's.''  queries  seriatim,  I  would  say  :— 
1.  Density  may  easily  be  obtained   by  making   up  the 

formula  with  good  chemic.-ils,  and  uaing  the  solutioas 

Strong  or  dilute  aecordlng  to  the  exposure  ot  the  plates. 
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2.  The  fUHial  method  of  lookiog  throagh  the  aegativeat 
a  red  light  will  show  if  aufficieut  deD»it  j  has  been  gained. 
If  the  plate  looks  thin,  it  is  thin,  and  mast  be  developed 
out  more,  or  more  pyro  be  added.  Thin  negatiyes  wiU 
always  occur  with  an  excess  of  potash. 

3.  The  amount  of  pyro  named  in  the  formula  is,  perhaps, 
excessive.  I  always  U9e  less  for  an  instantaneous  exposure 
in  sunshine,  and  get  ample  density.  For  an  ordinary  ex- 
posure, the  usual  proportion  of  three  grains  or  four  grains 
per  ounce  is  sufficient. 

4.  The  alum  bith  appears  to  have  no  reducing  action. 
My  own  plan  is  to  use  alum  both  after  development,  and 
after  the  fixed  plate  has  been  finally  washed.  The  nega- 
tive is  left  in  each  hlum  bath  about  five  minutes.  Most  of 
my  negatives  are  thin,  but  yield  vigorous  prints.  I  have 
intensified  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  plates  that  were  thinly 
coated,  but  never  when  using  Swan's '<  Studio*' plates. 
Any  other  good  plate  would  give  equally  satisfactory 
results. 

New  developers  are  not  always  satisfactory  on  the  first 
trial.  When  1  first  used  the  soda  developer,  I  fancy  I 
made  a  far  greater  failure  than  **  J.  G.  B.^'  has  done  with 
the  potash.  His  negatives  trere  only  thin  ;  mine  were 
simply  useless. 

'^  Surrey's  ''  queiy  as  to  the  unwholesome  nature  of  the 
fames  of  ammonia  is  answered  in  my  last  letter.  Still,  I 
msy,  perhaps,  quote  from  Mr.  Ashman^s  excellent  article 
on  "  Ammonia/*  which  appeared  in  the  Photoobaphic 
News,  No.  1S42,  page  322  : — *<  Ammonia,  when  (aken  in 
quantity,  is  fatal  to  life,  producing  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  stricture  of  the  throat ;  frequent  inhalation 
renders  susceptible  persons  liable  to  su£fer  periodically 
from  cold  in  the  head.  Such  persons  should  not  inhale 
the  fumes  from  the  alkaline  developer  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  whenever  they  feel  an  indication  of 
an  attack,  should  freely  inhale  the  fumes  of  glacial  acetic 
aoid/'— 1  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  H.  Jennings. 


lioyDos  Aim  PaovnrciAL  Photooraphio  Association. 

A  XBBTINO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst, 
Mr.  W.  K.  fiuBTON  in  the  ohair. 

Mr.  A  CowjLN  ahowed  a  aeries  of  eight  negattvea  developed  by 
means  of  the  carbonates  of  soda,  potaal^  and  ammonia,  separately, 
and  mixtures  of  these  alkalies  ;  he  found  a  yellow  colour  per- 
vaded all  those  where  soda  wai  employed,  although  sulphite  of 
soda  was  used  in  each  case.  When  he  first  used  soda,  he  ob- 
tained yellow  negatives  ;  but  as  so  much  had  been  said  lately  in 
favour  of  this  alkali  alone,  and  with  potash,  he  was  induced  to 
make  these  trials,  and  found  that  the  plates  were  more  yellow 
than  erer.  He  then  tried  the  addition  of  restrainiDg  bromide, 
which  prevented  his  getting  an  image  ;  and  he  said  it  waa  as- 
tonishing how  little  inlttenced  Uie  result,  a  fact  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  cases  of  over-exposure. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbkselu :  Cm  the  image  be  developed  with  am- 
monia and  pyro  after  being  checked  with  soda  and  bromide? 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  it  could. 

Mr.  DsBBNUAM :  Then  that  goes  a  long  way  towards  solving 
the  difficulties  of  over-eiposure. 

Mr.  Cowan  :  Among  the  experiments  will  be  found  plates 
developed  with  the  mixed  carbonates  of  potash  and  ammonia 
restrained  with  one- tenth  of  a  grain  of  bromide  ;  these  are 
entirely  free  from  yellowness. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  used  soda  continuously  with  great 
success,  and  said  it  was  most  important  that  an  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at  on  this  question,  which  mmy  rest  with  the 
difference  in  the  plates.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Cowan  should 
develop  some  of  his  (Mr.  Ashman's)  platen,  and  he  some  of  Mr. 
Cowan's,  each  ezposiog  his  own.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Haddon,  whose  soda-developed  negatives  were  of  a  yellow  coluur, 
promised  to  take  part  in  the  trials. 

The  Chairman  had  tried  caustic  potash,  and  found,  when  used 
with  ammonia,  there  was  greater  detail.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Cowan  chat  the  smallest  quantity  of  restrain  er  in  the  soda  deve- 


loper stopped  the  developing  action.    He  thought  Mr.  Derham 
could  tell  them  something  about  soda  developers. 

Mr.  Debham  (Boston,  Mass.)  said  he  brought  some  plates  over 
with  him  which  he  had  used ;  they  were  developed  with  the 
following  developer : — Carbonate  of  soda,  1  ounce  in  10  ounces  of 
water  ;  oxalic  acid,  30  grains  ;  and  pyro,  20  grains  io  10  ounces 
of  water.  Equal  portions  of  these  were  taken.  Here  the  nega- 
tives developed  intensely  yellow  ;  in  America  they  were  black, 
but  with  more  pyro  he  could  get  them  black  here  also. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  found  the  shadows  of  the  negatives  developed 
with  sulphite  of  soda  always  possessed  a  grey  veil  or  fog.  He  ob- 
tained the  best  results  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  pyro,  and 
potassium  bromide. 

Mr.  Cowan  enquired  if  any  change  had  been  noticed  in  nega- 
tives bleached  with  mercury  ;  also  if  anyone  had  experience  with 
mercurv  alone  as  an  intensifier  ? 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  given  his  gelatine  negatives  a  slight  wash 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  for  some  months 
past,  and  thought,  besides  the  improved  character  conferred,  they 
would  be  permanent. 

Mr.  DsBBNHAM  used  to  change  the  colour  of  wet  plate  nega- 
tives in  that  manner,  and  found  no  ill  effects — an  experience  borne 
out  by  others  present. 

Mr.  G.  Waltenberq  found  that  gelatine  negativae  bleached 
with  mercury  were  not  permanent ;  he  had  several  hopelessly 
spoiled. 

Mr.  Babkbb  said  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  collodion  with 
mercury  waa  concerned,  it  depended  on  the  amount  of  action  ; 
if  the  stain  went  through  the  film,  then  it  waa  permanent.  Ae- 
ferring  to  a  recent  controyersy  in  one  of  the  journals  regarding 
colour  in  bromide  plates,  he  said  one  gentleman  seemed  to  claim 
it  as  his  own  property.  In  1873  he  produced  many  bromide 
qegatives  of  a  red  colour,  and  now  passed  round  two  examples. 
In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Barker  aaid  that  the  method  of 
developing  affected  the  colour ;  the  plates  werecollodio-bromide. 

The  Chairman  had  sean  a  variety  of  colours  produced  on 
those  plates. 

Mr.  DsRHAM  exhibited  a  5  by  4  tourist's  camera,  designed 
for  taking  objects  in  motion,  and  arranged  to  hold  against  the 
shoulder.  It  oonsiBted  of  two  bellows  bodies  fixed  vertically  to 
one  base,  and  mounted  with  twin  lenses  ;  the  upper  portion  was 
intended  for  focussing  and  watching  the  object  by  means  of  a 
bellows  extension,  and  the  lower  portion,  fitted  with  a  spring 
shutter  on  the  Noton  principle,  was  used  for  making  an  ex- 
posure. Hatf-a-dozen  double  slides  in  zinc  case  to  fit  back  of 
camera  completed  this  compact  arrangements 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Derham  for  showing  this 
camera,  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  something  about 
American  lenses  mostly  in  vogue. 

Mr.  Dkrham  then  desoriMl  most  of  the  lenses  used  in 
America,  and  said  that  the  English  lenses  were  held  in  high 
favour. 

Mr.  TaBNBR  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


%nlh  m  tj^je  Siutria. 


Appointmbnt  Cards. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  forward  us 
some  appointment  cards,  of  which  the  designs  are  exceptionally 
elegant.  To  give  a  sitter  a  written  memorandum  aa  to  the  time 
of  appointment  is  an  excellent  plan ;  and,  moreover,  on  th» 
reverse  of  the  card  may  be  printed  suggestions  as  to  enlargements 
and  finishing  of  copies  in  colour,  together  with  other  matter 
calculated  to  induce  the  sitter  to  go  l^yond  his  original  inten- 
tions. 

Cbntenart  of  thb  First  Balloon  Ascent  in  England. — 
On  Monday  next,  exactly  one  hundred  years  will  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  balloon  ascent  was  made  from  English  soil.  This 
was  effected  by  an  Italian  named  Vincent  Lunardi,  who,  on  the 
loth  of  September,  1784,  rose  from  the  grounds  of  Uie  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company  at  Finsbury,  in  the  city  of  London,  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators.  Since  that  date 
no  balloon  has  been  launched  into  space  from  the  same  spot,  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Artillery  Co.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain,  for  holding  a 
centenary  celebration  of  the  event  on  Monday  next,  when, 
ireather  permitting,  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shad  bolt  hope 
to  go  aloft  in  the  "Sunbeam  **  balloon  from  the  identical  starting 
point  from  which  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  Vincent  Lunardi 
made  the  first  ascent  in  England.  Whether  or  not  the  trip  will 
be  a  photographic  one  will  depend  upon  ike  weather  and  light. 
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HASDENina  Wood. —  Rubenmck*s  proceas  for  metallisiDg 
wood  ooDsiata  in  steepiog  the  wood  in  oaastio  alkali  for  two  or 
three  days,  at  164°  to  197°  F.  The  wood  is  then  placed  in  a 
second  bath  of  hydro-sulphate  of  calcium,  to  which  sulphur 
Is  added,  after  twenty-four  or  thirty-eight  hours.  After  forty- 
eight  hours  the  wood  is  immersed  in  a  third  bath  of  acetate  of 
lead  at  a  temperature  between  95^  and  122''  F',  where  it  remains 
from  thirty  to  fifty  hours.  After  a  complete  drying,  the  wood 
thus  treated  is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  especially  if  its 
surface  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  lead,  tin,  or  zinc,  and  finally 
finished  with  a  burmsher  of  glass  or  porcelain.  It  then  looks 
like  a  metallic  mirror,  and  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  the 
deteriorating  eflfects  of  moisture. — Science, 

Flexible  Tubing  Ihpbrtxous  to  GAs.^Ordinary  rubber  tube 
is  by  no  means  gas-tight ;  in  fact  the  gas  not  only  filters  slowly 
through  it^  but  the  rubber  absorbs  and  stores  up  several  of  the 
denser  hydrocarbons  which  form  the  most  valuable  illuminating 
constituents  of  the  gas.  To  lessen  the  infiltration  through  the 
walls  of  the  tube^  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Warrriogton,  now  makes 
tubing  consisting  of  two  layers  of  rubber  separated  by  a  fold  of 
tinfoil. 

Manufactube  of  Etching  Ink.  {Dinpl,  Polyt .  /.,  250, 555.)— 
According  to  Milller,  a  liquid  for  etching  on  glass  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  commerce,  and  can  be  used  with  an  ordin- 
ary pen.  It  consists  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  ammonium  fluoride, 
and  oxalic  acid,  and  is  thickened  with  barium  sulphate.  A  better 
ink  is  obtained  as  follows : — Equal  parts  of  the  double  hydrogen 
ammonium  fluoride  and  dried  precipitated  barium  sulphate 
are  ground  together  in  a  porcelain  mortar.  Hie  mizturo  is  then 
treated  in  a  pUtinum,  lead,  or  gutta-percha  dish  with  fuming 
hydrofluoric  add,  until  the  latter  ceases  to  react.  D.  B. 

Photographic  Club. — ^At  the  next  meeting,  on  September  17i 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  "  On  Mountanta."  Saturday 
outing  at  Hale  End  ;  train  leaves  Liverpool  Street  at  2.2  and 
2.15  p.m. 


f  0  f^oxxt^onhtdu. 


••• 


We  cannot  ondertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Transpabbnt.— 1.  The  same  developer  will  answer  quite  well, 
and  you  must  modify  it  according  to  the  exposure  given,  just  as 
in  making  a  negative.  2.  The  best  varnish  for  prints  on  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  is  a  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  benzole,  about 
Ibrty  grams  to  the  ounce  being  a  convenient  strength.  You  must 
take  care  to  obtain  genuine  b^ole,  and  not  the  so-called  benzo- 
line  or  light  petroleum ;  and  do  not  furget  that  the  vapour  is 
extremely  inflammable,  so  you  must  not  work  near  a  flame. 

K.  M. — ^We  believe  that  a  block  six  inches  square  costs  about  608. 
The  address  given  on  the  print  is  sufficient. 

An  Indian  Amatbvr.— 1.  One  part  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  six  of  glue  will  answer  well.  Soak  the  glue  in  cold  water  for 
some  hours,  and  melt  in  a  water-bath,  after  which  add  the  bicbro- 
mate,  this  having  been  previously  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  uf  hot  water.  2.  It  is  made  by  mixing  tbe  phosphor- 
escent sulphide  of  calcium  with  a  spirit  varnish,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  at  5a,  Aldermanbury  Postern. 

W.  W.  H.—- There  are  several  suoh  processes,  and  accounts  of  them 
will  be  found  in  recent  volumes  of  the  Photographic  Nbws. 
Yon  oan  ^rather  much  information  from  an  article  which  appeared 
onpage  258  of  car  volume  for  1883. 

S.  W.  WxNSBR.— 1.  It  would  certainly  not  be  flt  for  use  after 
having  been  kept  so  long ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
will  keep  well  for  a  few  weeks.  2.  Probably  four  or  fl ve.  3.  Add 
a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  ten  grains  of  starch  boiled  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  so  as  to  obtain  an  intensely  blue  solution. 
This  will  be  decolourised  when  a  few  drops  are  added  to  the  water 
if  hypo  is  present;  but  several  washinn  should  be  given  after 
the  washings  have  ceased  to  give  any  indication  with  tnis  test. 

J.  W. — 1-.  Cover  the  dabber  with  the  thionest  india-rubber, 
obtained  Ij  blowing  out  a  toy  air-ball  until  it  bursts.  2.  Oil  of 
lavender  (the  cheaper  kind  sold  as  oil  of  spike).  3.  About 
200  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  for  three  or  four  hours.  4.  The  method 
of  working  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  practicable,  and,  moreover, 
danger  is  likely  to  anse. 

T.  W.^  O.— You  are  right  as  to  the  order  in  the  previous  case.  As  an 
additional  lens,  we  should  recommend  you  to  obtain  one  having 
an  equivalent  focus  of  three  inches,  and  capable  of  including  a 
sufficiently  wide  angle  to  cover  the  quad  er-pl  ate. 

G.  C— I.  A  light  blue  tint  is  generally  preferred,  end,  if  you  object 
to  white,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  this  colour. 
2.  Nothing  better  tlian  thick  and  firesh  gnm. 


Tafft.— Some  of  them  would  certainly  be  amusing ;  but  to  put  al 
in  full  would  occupy  about  two  pages  of  News. 

Oil  Blas.— 1.  You  can  best  obtain  it  by  writing  to  the  maker : 
Philadelphia,  Ps.,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  sufficient  address.  We  do 
not  know  the  cost.  2.  The  books  you  mention  are  decidedly  the 
best  works  on  the  subjiect. 

H.  O.  P. — We  should  recommend  you  not  to  make  a  trough,  bat  to 
purchase  an  old  paraffin  oil  cask.  Still,  if  you  resolve  to  makA 
one,  you  had  better  put  it  toj>ether  with  sides  over-sailing  at  the 
ends,  and  the  over-sailing  ends  should  be  fastened  wicn  losg 
screw  bolts.  The  bottom  ought  to  be  matched  into  the  side  and 
end  pieces,  so  that  the  end  bolts  keep  all  the  parts  together. 
Notice  how  a  slate  cistern  is  ordinarily  made. 

FoRESTBR.— 1.  Quite  so ;  it  will  only  require  one-fifth  of  the  ex- 
posure. 

X.  X.  X.— In  such  a  case  it  would  be  well  to  fume  the  paper,  and 
we  should  recommend  you  to  use  a  bicarbonate  tonmg  bath. 
Chloride  of  gold  1  grain,  bicarbonate  of  soda  3  grains,  water  8 
ounces. 

S.  W.  WnfTBR.— It  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  ns,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  the  negative. 

NoviCB. — 1.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  use  ready  sensitized  paper 
or  not ;  if  you  use  it,  try  another  sample,  or  sensitize  your  own. 
2.  Try  the  bicarbonate  toning  bath  recommended  to  X.  X.  X. 
It  would  be  well  for  you  to  obtain  Abney  and  Robinson's  com- 
prehensive manual  of  '^  Silver  Printing." 

0.  T.  C— There Js  no  satisfactory  remedy ;  but  the  best  plan  h  to 
make  as  perfect  a  transparency  as  possible,  and  then  to  soak  the 
negative  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  cyanide — say  atwnt 
fifteen  ^rrains  to  the  ounce.    Wash  well  before  drying. 

Papier  Mineral. — You  can  obtain  it  from  Werge,  of  Bemen 
Street,  or  from  the  Autotype  Company. 

F.  Carston. — 1.  Considering  the  reault  is  doubtful,  and  the 
number  of  i^lates  so  small,  vou  had  better  reject  theio,  unleis  you 
have  spare  time  on  your  hands.  2.  The  main  point  is  to  very 
thoroughly  wash  away  the  whole  of  tbe  bichromate.  3.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  advantage  in  so  doing; 
but  do  not  let  that  prevent  you  from  making  the  experiment. 

Printer. — Positive  prints  are  made  in  tbe  usual  way,  and  fixed, 
but  not  toned ;  they  are  then  immersed  in  a  saturated  solation  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  liquid  nntil 
allf  traces  of  the  image  have  disappoired.  If  now  washed  and 
dried,  they  may  be  kept  without  deterioration,  and  the  impression 
may  be  revived  at  any  time  by  immersion  in  a  hypo  bath.  The 
developing  paper  ordinarily  sdd  with  the  ao-called  ma^o  pboto- 
mphs  is  merely  thick  blotting-paper  which  has  been  unmened 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  "  hypo,^'  and  dried ;  it  is  moistened  and 


laid  on  the  bleached  print. 


^t  l^otajgfrapl^tt  lottos  iiegistrs. 
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ENLARGED  NEGATIVES  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  inoreatied  use  of  the  pocket  camera  has  led  to  the 
amateur  photographer  applying  himself  greatly  to  a  branch 
of  the  photographic  art  which  was,  until  lately,  practised 
but  little,  except  by  the  prof oasionaL  We  refer  to  that  of 
enlarging. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  carry  all  the  requirements  for 
taking  half-a-dozen  negatiyes  in  a  parcel  so  small  that  if 
it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  somewhat  balky  for  the  pocket,  it 
is  at  any  rate  no  heary  impediment  to  the  pedestrian,  the 
tricydist,  or.  even  the  bicyclist;  but  to  get  the  fc^^l  advan- 
tage of  thes.mall  negatiyes. which  are  produced,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  enlarge  afterwards ;  and  to  get  the  very  b^st  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  enlarged  negatiyes. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  general  introdaction  of  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  a  great  power  his  been  pat  in  the  hands  of 
the  photographic  amateur.  He  can  with  compiratiye  ease 
produce  single  enlargements  of  any  size.  Still,  if  the 
pocket  camera  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  larger  ones  which 
tnany  carry,  it  becomes  necessary  to  hare  enlarged  nega- 
tives  from  which  prints  may  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  way, 
which,  in  fact,  take  the  precise  place  of  large  negatives 
which  might  be  produced  in  the  field. 

Of  the  many  processes  used  for  producing  enlarged  nega- 
tiTes,  probably  the  one  which  still  holds  its  own  is  the  wet 
collodion  process.  Few  amateurs,  however— at  any  rate,  of 
those  who  have  commenced  photography  within  the  last 
few  years — are  willing  to  a  Id  to  their  dry  plate  impedi- 
menta a  wet  plate  kit  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  en- 
largements, especially  as  the  size  required  would  naturally 
be  considerable.  The  amateur  must  get  his  enlarged  nega- 
tives  by  the  same  process  that  he  prepuces  bis  small  ones, 
or  do  without.  The  question  therefore  naturally  arises, 
whether  gelatine  plates  will  a£Pord  enlargements  as  good  as 
those  got  by  the  wet  process,  and,  if  so,  what  is'  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  securing  them. 

Our  own  experience  is  that  enlargements  as  good  as  any 
can  be  prodaoed  by  the  use  of  suitable  gelatine  plates,  and 
that  for  the  sizes  that  the  amateur  is  likely  to  use,  not 
larger  than  15  by  12,  or  even  12  by  10,  there  is  no  great 
drawback  in  the  process. 

Concerning  the  plates  to  be  used,  we  may  say  that  whilst 
the  most  rapid  ought  not  to  be  employed,  there  is  no 
necesdty  to  get  very  slow  plates.  Those  of  moderate 
rapidity,  especially  such  as  give  very  clean  shadows,  will 
do  excellently. 

All  are  aware  thai  for  the  production  of  an  enlarged 
negative,  it  is  usual  nrat  to  produce  a  transparency,  and 
from  that  to  get  a  negative.  Two  courses  may  be  pur- 
sued. A  t^au^pirenoy  of  the  Rize  of  the  original  negaiire 
may  bo  taken,  aad  from  that  there  may  be  produced  an 
enlarged  negative  by  the  hu^tern  op  other  optical  arrange- 


ment; or  an  enlarged  transparency  may  be  produced  by 
an  optical  arrangement,  from  which  may  be  got  a  degative 
of  the  same  size  by  contact. 

The  latter  arrangement  involves  the  use  of  two  large 
plates ;  the  former  of  only  one  large  plate  and  one  small. 
There  is,  therefore,  deoidsd  economy  in  the  first-mentioned 
method.  There  are,  however,  such  decided  advantage 
in  the  less  economical  method,  ithst  we  recommend  its 
adoption. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  disadvantage  in  the  cheaper 
process  which  is  due  to  the  inferior  glass  which  is  usually 
coated  with  gelatine  emulsion.  The .  unevenncss  of  .t^e 
glass  makes  perfect  contact  throughout  impossible,  and  at 
the  juncture  where  the  contact  exposure  is  made,  Ithere 
is  certain  to  be  a  loss  of  definition  in  some  parts.  Jf  this 
loss  of  definition  is  due  to  the  large  plates,  it  will  probably 
not  be  noticeable  at  all ;  but  if  it  is  produced  in  the  small 
plates,  and  is  subsequently  enlarged,  it  will  become  very 
noticeable  indeed. 

'  Another  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  two  large  plates 
will  be  found  if  it  be  desired  to  do  any  retouching.  The 
retouching  of  a  negative  can  only  be  so  done  as  to  increase 
the  density  of  parts.  It  would  often  be  most  desirable  to 
(decrease  the  density  of  a  part,  and  thus  avoid  performing 
a  separate  operation  on  each  print  taken  from  the  negative. 
The  equiyalent  of  this  may  be  done  on  the  transparency 
used  for  enlarging ;  but  were  it  done  on  the  small  sized 
transparency,  the  pencil  marks  being  enlarged  afterwards 
would  appear  very  conspicuous. 

The  apparatus  most  suitable  for  enlarging  is  that  of  the 
nature  of  the  optical  lantern,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  termed, 
the  magic  lantern.  -  Arrangements,  both  finished  and 
makeshift,  have  been  so  often  illustrated  and  described  in 
our  columns  that  we  need  say  little  about  the  matter  here. 
The  lens  must  not  be  one  specially  c  onstructed  for  lantern 
exhibitions,  but  must  be  a  photographic  lens.  One  of  the 
^^ rapid"  landscape  type  is  the  best.  The  focal  length 
should  be  at  least  one  and  ahalf  times  that  of  the  plate  to 
be  enlarged  from. 

The  quality  of  negative  from  which  the  best  enlarge- 
ment can  be  got  is  pretty  well  known.  It  should  be  a  soft 
negative  with  ample  detail,  but  having  a  little  very  quite 
clear  shadow.  The  sort  of  negative  which  will  print 
quickly,  and  which  will  just  give  a  bold  silver  print  when 
the  printing  frame  is  exposed  in  a  dull  light,  is  the  Idnd 
required. 

The  transparency  got  from  this,  especially  if  it  be  en- 
larged, must  be  somewhat  dense.  The  density  may  be 
such  that  a  very  brilliant  print — which  would  be  a  nega- 
tive, of  course—would  result  from  it.  The  exposure  must 
be  so  long  that  no  part  of  the  glass  of  ihe  transparency  is 
left  quite  clear.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the  detail  in 
the  shadows  of  the  final  enlarged  negative  will  1)3  lost,  or 
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at  leut  BO  weakened  >b  to  give  mt  impreBaion  of  nnder- 
expoBore. 

It  is  qnite  possible  to  get  a  good  enlarged  uegatiye  from 
a  tmall  one  bo  much  over-exposed  tbat  it  will  giye  bat  a 
migerabtj  weak  direct  print,  and  this  especiaUy  if  develop- 
ment haa  been  stopped  before  the  ahadoffs  are  much 

The  eipoanre  isalwajsa  great  difficulty  in  eDlorging — it 
varies  HO  enormously  with  the  deoeitj  of  the  negative  and 
the  amount  of  enlargement  required.  It  is  well,  where 
Tetf  large  negatives  are  being  produced,  to  make  a  trial 
expoBore  on  a  small  plate  of  the  aamo  aeneitiveDcas  fu 
large  one.  The  leogth  of  eipoanre  required  for  the 
tact  printing  can  be  judged  with  very  fair  oocurocy  after 
a  little  practice. 

The  developer  need  need  not  in  anything  materially 
differ  from  that  used  to  produce  a  negative'  Either  the 
alkaline  or  the  iron  developer  may  be  naed. 

Those  who  have  a  large  camera,  one  of  the  size  up  to 
which  the?  wish  to  enlarge,  will  find  the  most  convenient 
method  of  getting  an  enlarged  transparency  to  be  that 
which   daylight  ia  used.     A  hole  ia  made  in  a  abutter 
hold  the  amall  negative ;  a  reflector  ia  fixed  behind  this 
an  angle  of  ib°,  and  the  large  camera  is  simply  placed 
oppodtA  the  negative,  the  lens  from  the  imall  camera  being 
aesd,  and  the  dark  slide  being  manipulated  in  the  ordiaary 
way.     It  is  by  no  means  necessary  absolutely  to  darken  the 
room.    Allthat  isnecesBairistoeosare  that  no  very  bright 
light  Btreama  in  nearly  in  front  of  the  lena. 


A  NEW  LENS. 
The  speciGcation  has  recently  been  iasaed  by_  the  Gemiao 
Imperial  Printing  Office  of  a  patent  granted  in  March  of 
last  year,  toHerr  MoritzMitteniiwey,  of  Zwickau,  for  anew 
form  of  lena  intended  for  the  production  of  photogaphs. 

The  striking  novelty  in  thia  lens  is,  that  although  of  the 
single  forn:,  it  is  constructed  to  work  with  an  aperture  of 
nearly  /,,  (larger,  that  ia,  than  that  which  ia  generally  given 
toleoBes  of  the  rapid  portrait  type).  Single  lentes  have 
hitherto  poaaeas«d  so  much  ephorictil  aberration  that  they 
have  not  commonly  been  aaed  with  a  much  larger  aperture 
than  one  of  about  one-twentieth  ot  the  focal  length. 
Efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  obtain  a  larger  aperture 
with  fair  definition  in  ungle  lenses,  but,  so  far,  it  has  not 
been  attempted  or  ihonght  practicable  to  moke  the  aper- 
ture much  larger  than  that  mentioned.  The  late  Mr.  T. 
Grnbb,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  introduced  a  single 
leas  in  which  he  succeeded  in  so  far  reducing  apherical 
aberration  as  to  obtain  fair  definition  with  an  aperlnre  of 
about  one- fourteenth  of  the  focal  length.  This  step,  which 
was  considered  a  great  one  at  the  time,  will,  it  is  evident, 
bear  no  comparison  with  what  Herr  Mittenzwey  proposes 
to  do. 

The  standard  of  rapidity  adopted  by  the  Fhotograpbie 
Society  of  Qreat  Britain  ia  s  lena  tiie  aperture  of  which 
ia  one-fuurth  of  its  foeal  length,  or  j,  aod  ia  about  the 
Bftme  as  thai  of  au  ordinary  rapid  portrait  leoa.  If  the  aper- 
ture of  the  various  leneca  that  have  been  referred  to  be  set 
down  in  a  tabular  form,  aod  compared  wiih  this  atandard 
of  rapidity,  it  will  hi  eaay  to  recojfoizj  what  an  important 
claim  ia  made  for  the  new  lena. 

Aperture.       Ma.  ou  ths  UniTcrsal  et 

Single,  or  landscape  leoa  ft  25 

Orobb'saplonatic  lens  (so-called)  Y^  12 

Portrait  lens  I  1 

Miltenzwey's  new  lens  /^  |  nearly. 

The  numbers  iu  the  last  column  represent  the  com- 
parative expos  ore  a.  It  fullowa  that,  ahhongh  a  single  lens, 
tbelatestintroduclion  will  work  with  arapidity  requiring 
an  exposure  of  about  two-thirda  that  of  the  portrait  lena, 
or  be  equal  to  those  which  ate  known  as  extra  rapid.  It  is 
a  geuuolly  accepted  role  tbat  the  fever  parts  and  the  leas  I 


complexity  (without  sacrificing  theperfection  of  the  reanltj 
there  ia  in  constrnotion,  the  better.  In  the  case  of  lenses, 
every  additional  surface  to  be  ground  involves  not  only 
expense,  but  the  liability  to  error  from  imperfection  of 
workmanship;  and  if  BerrMitfeniwey  has  really  succeeded 
in  doing  with  a  single  objective,  what  Felzial  coold  only 
accomplish  with  a  doublet,  of  which  even  then  the  com- 
ponents of  one  of  the  leases  had  to  be  separated,  be  has 
indeed  achieved  a  great  thing. 

In  the  specification  three  variations  are  described,  of  one 
ot  which  we  give  a  drawing.    In  all  three  the  leos  constats 


of  three  cemented  oompoaents;  the  back  and  fronts  are  of 

the  same  gtaaa ;  the  front  lena  is  convergent,  and  the  back 
divergent.  In  the  figure  the  front  and  back  lens  are  of 
crown,  and  the  middle  one  of  flint ;  but  in  one  of  the 
variations  this  is  reversed,  and  the  middle  lena  is  aatrongly 
convergent  crown,  whilet  the  front  is  a  very  aligh'Jy  con- 
vergent meniscus,  oiid  the  back  is  powerfully  divergent, 
both  of  Qint. 

in  the  lens  iilusttatfid  the  curres  are  given  as  follows  :  — 

First  surface     pbuie 

Uadios  of  the  second  and  third  aurfocea  ...  86-66  mm. 
„  fourth  and  fifth  surfaces         ...      6100  mm. 

„  sixth  snrfoce 73-00  mm. 

This  is  for  a  lena  of  108  mm.  fooal  length,  and  50  mm. 
diameter. 

The  indices  of  the  glass  ore^ 

Cmiro.  Flint. 

Index  of  refraction  for  optical  rays  ,..  1-52000  1  62600 
„  „        chemical  rajs  ...  I'58i00        1-65300 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lens  is  set  back  in  a  tube, 
and  the  effect  of  this  is — for  all  rays  excepting  those 
which  form  the  centre  of  the  picture— to  act  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  diaphragm.  The  lens  will  not,  thutetoie,  when 
used  with  ite  full  aperture,  work  at  its  calculated  speed 
anywhere  but  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  It  most  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  is  also  necesaorilj 
charaoteristicof  the  present  ordinary  portrait  lena,  the  com- 
ponents of  which  are  separated  by  being  mounted  at  the 
two  ends  of  a  tnbe.  The  object  in  the  present  instance  of 
ueing  the  tube  which  acta  as  diaphragm  is  to  cut  oS  those 
raye  the  spherical  abcnatiou  of  which  it  has  oat  been 
found  poseible  to  remedy.  The  dotted  line  shows  the 
aberration  tbat  would  exist  with  oblique  rays  if  there  were 

I  tube  or  stop. 

The  lens  figured  ia,  OS  a  whole,  plano-oonvcx.  One  of 
the  other  forma  described  is  a  rather  flat  meniscus,  and 
the  other,  which  is  called  a  group  lens,  a  tolerably  deep 
one.  This  Istcer  inatruuient  ia  constructed  to  woik  with 
an  opening  of  j,  or  about  at  the  same  speed  as  the  moat 

lid  of  lenses  of  the  Steinheil  rapid  Fymmetrioil  typ& 

iVe  hive  not  yet  hW  au  opportunity  of  examining  and 
testing  the  lens  itself  to  ascertain  how  far  the  inventor  hoa 
anceeeded  in  solving  the  problem  which  be  set  himself, 
and  for  the  present  must  content  ourselves  with  laying 
btfore  our  readers  a  description  of  the  characterislicB  of 
the  lens,  as  eet  forth  by  Herr  Uittenzwey,  the  patentee. 


A  SIMPLE  THEBMO-EEGULATOR. 
To  maintain  a  coDstant  temperature  is  a  problem  that  has 
often  to  be  solved  in  manufacturing  technical  operations, 
and  an  automatic  arrangement  for  this  purpose  ia  almost 
a  neoeaaity  in  drying -cupboard  or  drying-roomB  when 
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muoh  work  is  to  be  done.  The  arrangemont  hero  illns- 
trated,  which,  though  nofc  new  in  principle,  at  least  haa  the 
merit  of  requiring  only  ordinary  laboratory  fittings,  is 
due  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson.  The  empty  flask,  which  is 
placed  inside  the  drying-capboard  or  room,  mu6t  vary  in 
size  according  as  a  higher  or  lower  temperatnre  is  to  be 
maintained,  and  it  may  have  a  capacity  of  a  few  ounces  or 
several  gallons.  It  is  connected,  air-tight,  with  a  U-tube, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is  filled  with  mercury. 
Instead  of  using  a  continuous  glass  tube  bent  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  flame,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  use 


straight  tubing  for  the  longer  pieces,  and  to  attach  a  short 
U-piece  with  stout  rubber  joints. 

When  the  air  inside  of  the  flask  becomes  expanded,  it 
depresses  the  mercury  in  the  inner,  and  raises  it  in  the 
outer  limb,  until  it  more  or  less  completely  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  gas,  which  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 

The  outer  tube  bears  a  lateral  branch,  into  which  a 
piston,  made  of  a  knitting-needle  and  a  disc  of  leather,  fits. 
By  pushing  this  down  a  certain  distance,  or  by  raising  it 
up,  so  as  to  draw  some  of  the  mercury  over  into  the 
branch,  the  temperatnre  at  which  the  mercury  would 
otherwise  cut  off  the  gas  may  be  varied  at  any  time. 

The  arrangement  shown  is  very  easy  to  adjust  to  the 
required  temperature,  and  is  only  subject  to  variation  by 
the  fluctuations  of  barometric  pressure ;  but  this  may  bo 
disregarded  in  most  instances. 


fmcticHl  '§^txs  tot  ^tixmtx». 

No.   9.-.MAKING   GELATINO-BROMIDE 

PLATES. 
At  the  present  day  the  commercial  manufacture  of  dry 
plates  is  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  regards 
quality,  that  there  is  but  little  inducement  for  the  photo- 
grapher, whether  amateur  or  professional,  to  make  his 
own  emulsion  and  coat  his  own  glasses ;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  that  every  photographer  should  be  able  to  pre- 
pare plates  if  he  have  occasion  so  to  do.  We  therefore 
now  propose  to  give  directions  which  will  enable  any  care- 
ful person  to  make  an  emuhion  of  the  highest  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  and  we  may  confidently  state  that  success  is 
certain  if  the  directions  are  carefully  followed.  The 
method  about  to  be  described  is  that  of  Dr,  Eder. 

Pure  and  dry  bromide  of  potassium  is  taken,  and  24 
grammes  (370  grains)  are  dissolved  in  300  cubic  centi- 
metres (10^  fluid  ounces)  of  distilled  water,*  a  perfectly 

*  For  information  ai  to  the  purification  of  water  by  distillation  see  pafre 
530.  In  London  and  most  lar^e  tovns  distilled  .water  of  a  Sf^tisfactory 
puitj  can  be  purchased  in  carbo;  s. 


clean  glass  bottle  being  used.  In  the  solution  of  bromide 
thus  obtained,  40  grammes  (617  grains)  of  a  suitable  gela- 
tine are  soaked — the  gelatine  manufactured  by  Simeon,  of 
\yinterthur,  answers  verv  well — and  as  soon  as  the  gela- 
tine has  thoroughly  swelled,  the  bottle  is  placed  in  water 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  45'^  Centigrade,* 
and  the  contents  are  agitated  until  the  solution  of  the 
gelatine  is  complete. 

A  solution  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  is  now  prepared 
by  dissolviog  30  grammes  (463  grains)  of  silver  nitrate  iu 
800  cubic  centimetres  (lOJ  ounces) of  distilled  water,  aclean 
glas3  beaker  being  used,  and  strong  pure  ammonia  solution 
is  added  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod,  until  the  precipitate  which  is  first  formed  disappeais, 
and  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Up  to  this  point  the  work 
may  be  done  in  daylight ;  but  the  next  operation,  which  con- 
sists  of  the  gradual  addition  of  the  ammonia  nitrate  solution 
to  the  gelatine  and  bromide  solution,  must  be  performed  in 
as  feeble  a  dark-room  light  as  practicable.  Care  must.be 
taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  gelatine  and  bromide 
solution  is  not  above  85°  Centigrade  when  the  silver  solu- 
tion is  added,  and  after  each  addition  the  bottle  must  be 
thoroughly  agitated.  The  bottle  containing  the  emulsion  in 
now  replaced  in  the  hot-water  bath,  care  being  taken 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  contained  in  the  bath  is 
not  above  32°  Centigrade,  and  it  should  be  maintained 
at  this  temperature— let  us  suppose  by  the  occasional 
addition  of  boiling  water — for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  slowly  cool  down  until 
a  temperature  of  about  25°  Centigrade  is  reached,  when 
the  emulsion  is  poured  out  into  a  peifectly  clean  glass  dish, 
and  allowed  to  set.  The  set  emulsion  is  now  divided  into 
threads  by  being  squeezed  through  canvas  (such  as  is  used 
for  Berlin  wool  work)  having  a  mesh  of  not  less  than  an 


A.  Funnel,  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  in  its  neck,  this  wool  serving  to 
filter  the  inflowing  water ;  B,  Bung  made  of  gutta-percha ;  C,  The  jam  -pot, 
provided  with  a  hole  to  carrr  a  cork,  which  holds— D,  India-rubber  tuoe ; 
£,  Ikfuslin  bag,  held  in  postion  by  the  bung,  and  containing  the  f ragment«« 
of  emulsion. 

eighth  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  jelly  is  cut  up  into  strips 
like  vermicelli.  But  before  this  canvas  is  used  it  should 
bo  thoroughly  cleansed  by  being  first  boiled  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  washing  soda —say  one  ounce  to  the  pint— and 
then  by  several  boilings  in  plain  water.  In  squeezing  the 
emulsion  through  the  canvas,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  hands  are  thoroughly  clean,  this  being  ensured  by 
several  washings  in  clean  warm  water,  after  the  use  of 

*  for  use  in  cmuleion  making,  a  thermometer  either  com oletel 7 enclosed 
in  an  outer  tube  of  glass,  or  with  the  graduations  marked  on  the  stem, 
should  be  obtained.  As  some  of  the  cheap  thermometers  occssionally 
give  readings  which  are  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ten  degrees,  a 
j'eoond-class  inbtrument  of  guaranteed  ac  uroo;  should  be  obtsined  from  a 
reputable  firm.  It  is  needless  to  go  to  the  ezpcn«>e  of  a  thermometer  of 
the  most  accuTat«  ^nd  expensive  kmd. 
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soap.  It  is  well,  more  especially  in  warm  weather,  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  sqaeezing  the  emulsion  through  the 
canvas  under  eold  water. 

The  shreds  of  emulsion  are  now  soaked  in  several 
changes  of  water  in  order  to  remove  soluble  matters  ;  or 
preferably  they  are  washed  in  a  stream  of  running  water 
for  a  period  of  from  two  to  four  hours. 

A  very  excellent  apparatus  is  that  already  described  in 
the  Photooraphic  News  by  Mr.  Birrell,  the  arrangement 
in  question  being  represented  by  the  cut  on  preceding  page. 

This  apparatus  is  placed  under  a  tap,  the  water  being 
allowed  to  flow  in  at  about  the  same  rate  as  it  will  flow 
through  the  filtering  medium  in  the  funnel,  A.  Instead, 
however,  of  using  cotton-wool  for  the  purpose  of  filtering 
the  inflow  water,  it  is  more  convenient  to  tie  a  piece  of 
muslin  over  the  stem  of  the  funnel  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined diagram,  this  method  of  arranging  a  filter  having 


been  recommended  by  Colonel  Dawson  in  a  another  case. 
All  string  and  muslin  used  should  be  cleansed  before  use 
by  boiling  in  soda,  and  subsequent  washing,  as  recom- 
mended in  respect  to  the  canvas ;  and  it  is  undesirable  to 
use  either  of  such  materials  a  second  time  when  one  is 
making  a  hiffhly  sensitive  emulsion.  The  washing  being 
completed,  the  muslin  strainer  is  removed  from  the  jar, 
and  the  edges  being  gathered  together,  the  whole  is  swung 
round  a  few  times  to  drive  off  the  loosely  held  wator ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  fine 
direds  of  emulsion  will  have  absorbed  so  much  wator  as  to 
make  the  preparation  inconveniently  weak  when  meltod, 
and  the  test  of  this  is  to  weigh  the  product.  A  clean  beaker 
of  suitable  size  is  balanced  on  the  scale-pan,  and  a  piece  of 
wet  muslin  corresponding  to  that  used  for  retaining  the 
emulsion  is  placM  in  the  weight -pan.  The  square  of 
muslin  containing  the  emulsion  should  now  be  tied  up 
blue-bag  fashion,  placed  in  the  beaker,  and  weighed.  If 
it  weighs  more  than  750  grammes  (26^  ounces),  it  is  well 
to  remove  some  of  the  wator — a  very  easy  matter  if  the 
bSjg  be  dipped  in  alcohol* — ^and  moved  about  for  a  few 
minutes,  atter  which  it  is  once  more  swung  round  to  drive 
off  the  redundant  water,  and  again  weight. 

The  washed  emulsion  is  now  put  into  a  clean  beaker  and 
melted  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  and  the  following  solu- 
tion is  stirred  in :« Alcohol,  28  grammes  (I  ounce) ;  car- 
bolic acid,  1  gramme  (15  grains). 

The  emulsion  is  now  ready  to  be  strained  or  filtered,  and 
one  of  the  best  arrangements  to  use  for  the  purpose  con- 
siste  of  a  small  French  porcelain  coffee  pot,  fitted  with  a 
perforated  strainer,  a  thickness  of  fine  cambric  (cleaned  as 
described  above)  being  tied  securely  over  the  bottom  of 
the  strainer.  Instead  of  this  contrivance,  a  short-necked 
funnel,  tied  over  the  end  with  a  bag  of  muslin  (see  pre- 
ceding figure)  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  an  ordinary 
teapot ;  but  in  any  case  the  teapot  should  be  of  true 
porcelain  vitrified  throughout ;  ordinary  earthenware,  con- 


*  The  BO-callod  mcthjlated  alcohol  may  be  ascd  If  pare  and  of  god 
quality.  It  conslits  of  aloohol  mixed  ten  per  cent,  of  wood  spirit,  and  is 
allowed  bj  the  Izoiie  to  come  into  trade  ducj  free,  as  this  addition  is 
sapposed  to  make  it  so  uopalateable  as  to  ensure  its  not  being  med  in  com- 
poandf  og  drinks.  8U11,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  use  the  most  impnra  spirit  for 
mwlijlatlng,  and  the  practice  is  to  send  out  the  commercial  meth? lated 
spirit  in  ilos  which  may  or  may  not  be  clean,  it  Is  neces^ry  to  o>«tain  the 
article  from  reliable  somroes,  and  in  clear  glass  bottles.  If  It  showj  the  least 
tint,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  or  purified  by  re-di  .tillaUon.  The  material  sold 
in  the  oU  shops  as  methylated  "  finish "  consUts  of  methylated  spirit  in 
which  a  cerUin  proporUon  of  resinous  matter  U  dissolved,  and  is  qufte  un- 
fit for  photogmpliio  wes'imlets,  indeed,  for  maklns  TtnUfli, 


sisting  of  a  porous  body  covered  by  a  glaze,  being  qaite 
unsuitable.  The  special  advantage  of  the  teapot,  provided 
with  a  strainer  as  aescribed,  is  that  all  excess  of  emolsioii 


which  may  be  poured  on  a  plate  in  coating,  can  be  at  once 
drained  off  into  the  strainer. 

The  glass  plates  used  for  emulsion  work  should  be  of 
good  quality,  and  they  can  now  be  bought  all  ready 
polished  or  cleaned  at  a  very  small  advance  on  the  cost  of 
the  rough  glass ;  still  it  is  wise  to  give  a  final  polish  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  plates  are  clean. 

A  plate- vice,  such  as  that  represented  below,  is  usefal ; 


and  in  order  to  gain  the  greatest  advantage  from  its  uae, 
one  of  the  wooden  strips  should  be  fastened  down  to  the 
work-bench  by  a  couple  of  screws ;  also  care  should  be 
taken  to  so  pack  up  the  plate- holding  rebates  that  the 
upper  surface  of  the  glass  is  well  over  the  level  of  the 
wooden  strips.  A  plate  having  been  set  in  the  vice  with 
the  best  side  upwards  (generally  marked  by  a  diamond 
scrateh  in  one  comer),  a  few  drops  of  the  following 
mixture  are  poured  on  it : — 

Alcohol     ... 4  ounces 

waver        ...        ...        ,.«        ...  *>    ,, 

Ammonia  (liquid) 1  ounce 

Jeweller*s  rouge Jounce 

Tne  mixture  is  now  quickly  rubbed  over  the  face  of  the 
glass  by  means  of  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  or  a  scrap  of 
muslin,  after  which  the  excess  of  rouge  is  polished  off  with 
a  clean  cloth — an  old  silk  handkerchief  answers  admirably. 
The  usual  method  of  testing  the  cleanliness  of  a  plate  is  to 
hold  it  obliquely  against  some  source  of  light,  as  a 
window,  and  to  gently  breathe  on  it.  If  the  moisture  of 
the  breath  settles  evenly  on  the  glass,  no  streaks  or  patehes 
being  visible,  the  plate  may  be  considered  clean.  As  the 
plates  are  cleaned,  they  should  be  carefully  piled  with  their 
best  faces  all  in  one  direction ;  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  it  is  as  well  thit  they  should  be  the  least  bit  warm  : 
in  fact,  just  about  as  warm  as  they  would  become  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  so  m  a  warm  sitting- 
room.  • 

A  levelling-stand  of  a  size  suited  for  supporting  the 
plates  is  now  placed  on  the  work-table  immediately  before 


the  dark-room  light,  and  a  plate,  of  which  the  sides  appear 
to  be  parallel,  is  carefully  adjusted  to  a  horizontal 
position. 

A  second  reqaisite  is  a  flat  slab  upon  which  the  plites 
can  be  laid  down  to  set,  and  for  this  purpose  nothin  j  is 
better  than  a  thick  slab  of  plate  glass  set  truly  level  on  a 
firm  table. 

The  final  and  more  important  requisite  for  plate  makbg 
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isthe  drying  cupbosrd  or  box:  bnt  if  the  beginner  mereljr 
wiahet  to  coat  eome  pktee  ocetiioDallj,  be  can  dry  bu 
plates  rerf  well  in  a  large  box  containing  a  dieh  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium. 

A  large  wnoden  trunk  is  procured,  and  this  is  made 
perfectly  light-tight  by  meane  which  may  be  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  worker  to  deviae ;  and,  moreorer,  the  lid 
ehoald  ehnt  down  as  cloeelf  aa  practicable,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  drciilation  of  air  at  the  joint.  Copper  nails  are  now 
driren  into  the  ineides  of  the  trunk  at  regular  intervals,  so 
Ibat  the  plates  may  be  supported  as  shown  in  the  anb- 
joined  diagram ;  also  provide  a  sheet-iron  tray  large  enoogh 


/Jrf ' 


to  sovei  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  this  tray 
being  intended  to  contain  chloride  of  ealoinm,  oneoftbe 
most  naefnl  absorbents  of  water  known  to  the  chemist. 
Before  giving  details  as  to  the  manipalationa  incidental  to 
coattDg  the  ^tes,  we  will  describe  the  management  of  the 
chloride  of  calciam  and  the  drying-box.  The  trnnk  itself, 
when  out  of  use,  ahonld  be  kept  in  a  warm  and  d^ 

Slaoe — if  possible,  in  the  kitchen,  aa  U  the  wood  be  at  ^1 
amp,  the  operation  of  drying  the  plates  will  natnrally  be 
slower  than  otherwise  ;  bat  when  it  is  need,  it  is  sosreely 
neeessanr  to  say  that  the  dark-room  is  the  place  for 
Altboogh  chloride  of  calcinm  may  be  bought  in  bnlk 
aomelhtng  like  ^  or  ^  a  ton,  one  has  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  shilling  a  ponnd  for  quantities  of 
7]bi.  in  London.  The  chloride  is  oroken  into  lumps  abont 
the  siie  of  a  walont',  turned  into  any  iron  saucepan,  and 
heated  over  a  clear  fire  or  a  large  gas  burner  until  it  cease* 
to  give  off  vapours  ;  after  which  it  is  again  broken  np  into 
lamps  of  about  the  original  size  (if  necessary),  and  the 
lumps  are  turned  into  the  iron  tray.  About  a  pound  of 
the  chloride  to  each  square  toot  of  tray-surface  is  a  cou' 
venient  quantity  to  use. 

When  the  plates  are  dry,  the  chloride  is  returned  to  thi 
stock  jar,  and  again  dried  when  required  for  use ;  while  the 
iron  tray  should  be  well  nnsed  from  every  trace  of  chloride 
before  being  pot  away,  or  tiie  adhering  salt  will  deli' 
quesce  snd  maxe  the  tray  contiDnally  damp. 

Having  the  emnlsioti  ready  (o  hand  in  the  teapot  on  onj 
side,  a  pile  of  plates  on  the  other  side,  and  the  levelling 
stand  before  one,  all  ia  ready  lor  coating.  A  plate  is  set 
on  the  levelling  stand,  and  suSioient  emulsion  is  poured  on 
it  to  form  a  pool  about  equal  in  diameter  to  two-lhtrda  of 
the  width  of  the  plate,  and  this  emulsion  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  snrface  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a  clean  glass  rod, 
any  excess  being  drain^  back  into  the  teapot  through  the 
filter.  The  plate  ia  now  laid  on  the  slsb  and  allowed  to 
remain  here  notil  the  film  has  set,  after  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  chloride  of  calcium  box. 
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Instead  of  nsing  a  phdn  glass  rod  tospread  the 
upon  the  glaaa  plates,  it  is  a  rery  ezoellwt  plan  to  nse  the 


bent  guage-rod  snggested  by  Colonel  Dawson,  and  fignred 
below.  No  special  explanation  is  necessary,  and  the  rod 
easily  be  bent  when  heated  in  an  ordinary  gss  flame. 
Dw  a  few  words  as  to  certain  sources  of  failure  which 
tronble  the  maker  of  plat«e  by  the  above-described 
method. 

Frilling  or  BlUtering. — Should  this  oconr,  it  ia  best  to 
make  use  of  a  substratum,  the  best  being  made  as  follows  :— 

Soluble  silicate  of  soda      1  part 

White  of  egg  6  parts 

Water  '60    „ 

Agitate  well  together  by  shaking  up  in  a  bottle  contuning 
some  broken  glass,  and  filter.  The  clean  surface  of  the 
plates  is  flooded  with  the  preparation,  after  whichtheyare 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  vertical  position  ;  and  when  dry,  they 
are  rinsed  with  water,  and  once  more  dried.  When  a 
tendency  to  frilling  shows  itself,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  put 
the  developed  plate,  but  yet  unfixed,  in  a  saturated  soln- 
tion  of  alum,  and  leave  it  here  for  a  qnarterof  an  hour. 

A  GreeaUk  Fog  on  the  ytgative. — This  often  arises  from 
the  application  of  too  hi^h  a  degree  of  heat  during  the 
preparation  of  the  emulsion ;  but  more  fnqnently  from 
want  of  attention  to  that  extreme  cleanliness  wni-ih  is 
essential  in  the  preparation  of  an  ammoniacal  emulsion. 
Vessels  of  porous  earthenware  should  never  be  oaed,  glass 
being  moat  suitable ;  and  all  vesaela  ahonld  be  moat 
ri^oroualy  cleaned  after  use.  The  ose  of  impure  ammouift 
will  occasionally  cause  green  fog. 

General  or  Ordinary  hog  may  be  due  to  the  nse  of  an  un- 
safe light  during  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  or  from  aa 
unnecessarily  Ions  expoeure  to  the  light  of  the  dark  room. 

Faults  arising  from  imperfect  straining  of  the  emulsion, 
from  uneven  (Mating,  or  from  pimplee  or  rough  places  on 
the  plate,  are  generally  easy  to  trace  to  their  source. 

Irantparent  or  Inieimtive  Markingi,  generally  ronnd,  and 
graduating  off  towards  the  edges,  may  arise  from  some 
of  the  dust  of  the  dry  chloride  of  calcium  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  sensitive  surface,  if,  however,  the  dish 
containing  the  chloride  is  placed  in  position  before  the 
plates  are  put  into  the  drying-box,  and  care  is  taken  not 
to  shift  the  bos  during  the  time  of  d^ing,  there  will  be 
no  risk  of  platee  being  spoiled  by  partidea  from  the  chlo- 


PHOTOGEAPHIC    FESTIVAL  AND  EXHIBITION 

AT  FRANKFURT-ON-MAIH. 
On  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst,  the  Frankfurt  Society  for  the 
Advancement  at  Photography  opened  the  exhibition  and 
festive  gathering  which  ia  to  commemorate  their  first 
decennial  anniversary.  The  gathering  took  place  in  the 
spaciooeapartmentsattachedto  the  falm  Gardens,  tike  first 
solemnity  of  the  day  being  a  well-served  breakfast  it  la 
carle.  At  one  o'clock  the  formal  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
took  place,  snd  after  a  somewhat  rapid  survey  of  the  ex- 
oellent  collection  of  pictnres,  the  greater  part  of  those 
present  took  a  walk  tbroDgh  the  leafy  groves  and  the 
various  conservatories  of  the  Palm  Gardens ;  this  walk 
through  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Frankfurters  being  a 
part  of  the  pre-arranged  programme,  in  the  gardens  Herr 
Maas  took  a  photograph  of  those  present,  and  at  four 
o'clock  a  special  concert  took  place  in  the  Ohapel.  Ths 
festival  supper  in  the  great  saloon  was,  however,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  occasion. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning  the  phott^aphen  gathered 
togetiier,  and  at  11  o'clock  they  went  to  view  the  grand 
panorama  representing  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  A  dinner,  a 
visit  to  the  Zoological  Uardeus,  and  an  evening  at  the 
Opera,  formed  the  remaining  items  in  the  programme  for 
Thursday.  For  Friday  a  trip  to  Riidesheim  was  ar- 
ranged.   Alt<^ether  about  150  persons  were  present. 

The  Committee  who  have  ^e  credit  of  arrao^g  the 
programme  conaistcd  of  Uerm  Ayx,  Borntrager,  Cl«14- 
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macher,  Haake,  Uartman,  Hetzer,  Luer,  Maas,  and  lieat- 
linger. 

Amidst  all  the  festivities,  technical  and  scientific  matters 
were  not  neglected,  Dr.  Eder  having  read  an  important 
paper  on  the  preparation  of  isochromatic  plates  ;  and  he 
showed  a  number  of  examples  illastrating  their  application 
to  the  photographing  of  paintings. 

The  collection  of  apparatus  shown  was  extremely  inte- 
resting and  instructive. 

Dr.  Eder*s  paper,  which  will  be  published  in  detail  in  the 
riiOTOGKAPUic  News,  brought  out  a  discussion  on  **  sensi- 
tizers in  the  developer  for  emulsion  plates  ; "  and  Herr 
Uaake,  of  Frankfurt,  remarked  that  he  had  known  good 
results  to  follow  tlie  use  of  the  following  bath  after  ex- 
posure and  before  development :— 

Hyposulphite  of  soda       1  part 

Water        1 000  parts 

Citric  acid ...        ...         ...         ...        3     ,, 

The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  days,  and 
then  it  is  filtered.  An  immersion  of  one  second  proved 
suflicicDt  in  ordinary  cases,  and  the  ir^u  developer  was  used. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  sensitiveness  was  three  times 
more  than  in  the  case  of  plates  that  had  not  been  treated. 
Dr.  Schleussner  spoke  of  the  value  of  an  additon  of  hypo- 
sulphite to  the  oxalate  developer,  and  Dr.  Eder  said  that 
Scolik,  of  Vienna,  had  treated  some  under-exposed  plates 
very  successfully  by  dipping  them  in  extremely  dilute 
hypo  Bolution  (without  citric  acid)  previously  to  develop- 
ment Reference  was  also  made  to  a  secret  preparation 
sold  for  adding  to  the  developer ;  still  this  proved  to  con- 
tain no  hyposulphite,  but  formic  acid  and  other  substances. 

The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  why  plates  which 
have  been  kept  a  long  time,  show  signs  of  fogging  round 
the  edges ;  and  Herr  Geldmacher  said  that  the  quality  of 
the  gelatine  need  had  no  bearing  on  the  point.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Herr  Miiller,  of  Munich,  that  mischief  arose 
mainly  from  the  action  of  damp  ;  in  fact,  he  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  the  boxes  and  packing  materials  in  a 
warm  room  until  required  for  use ;  but  Herr  Kindermanu 
attributed  the  mischief  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in 
the  paper  and  card. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  prizes  in  the  competi- 
tion of  various  makes  of  dry  plates  had  been  awarded  as 
follows : — 

1st    Prize  (silver  medal)— Dr.  Schleussner  (22®  W.) 

2nd  Prize— Matter,  of  Mannheim  (lO^'  W.) 

3rd  Prize— Dr.  Stiefel  (20^*  W.) 

4th  Prize— Engel  and  Feilknecht  (17°  W.) 

The  Jury  for  adjudicating  on  the  photographs  and 
apparatus  consisted  of  Professor  Samhaber,  Herr  Eiliinder, 
llerr  Follot,  Herr  Maas,  and  Dr.  Eder ;  and  the  awards 
were  as  follows : — 

Sileer^  MedaU, — 1st  Prize  to  Dr.  Albert,  of  Munich,  for 
his  platinotype  prints,  and  for  reproduction  of  paintings 
on  isochromatic  plates.  2nd  Prize  to  Van  Bosch,  of 
Frankfurt,  for  portraiti.  3rd  Prize  to  Braun,  of  Berlin, 
for  novelties  and  improvements  in  photographic  apparatus. 
4th  Prize,  Jangmann,  of  Baden-Baden,  for  portraits. 
5th  Prise,  Lindt,  of  Melbourne,  for  landscapes.  6th  Prize. 
MUller,  of  Munich,  for  portraits.  7th  Prize,  Eeutlinger,  of 
Paris,  for  portraits.  8th  Prize,  Rof,  of  Mannheim,  for  por- 
traits. 9th  Prize,  Augerer  and  Saekely,  of  Vienna  (dis- 
qualified by  late  arrival).  10th  Prize,  David  and  Scolik, 
of  Vienna.    11th  Prize,  Lugardon,  of  Greneva. 

Bronze  3fee/ai!9.-— Fraulein  CuUie,  of  Frankfurt,  for  por- 
traits ;  Deigelmeyer  and  Fnhrmann,  of  Munich,  for  collo- 
types ;  Dreesen,  of  Flensbur^,  for  instantaneous  subjects ; 
Haake  and  Albers,  for  collection  of  photographic  requisites ; 
fioch,  of  Keuwied,  for  enlargements  and  carbon  prints ; 
Naumann  and  Sohroder,  of  Leipsig,  for  collotypes ;  Schmidt, 
of  Frankfurt,  for  portraits ;  Strater,  of  Ciefeld,  for  large 
portraits. 

Cerfi/Sca/to.— Engel,  ofTwann;  Frauleio  Flinkelmoyer, 
of  Fmnkfart,  for  retouching ;  Ueldmaoher,  of  Frankfurt ; 


Grainer,    of   Reichenhall ;     Reimer,    of    VVilhelmshafen  > 
Eiobiegler,  of  Frankfort,  and  Eckhorst,  of  Paris. 

Among  the  exhibits  there  were  many  life-siza  pictarei^ 
takea  direct  on  galatino- bromide,  and  a  good  show  oC  io- 
stantaneous  subjects  ;  and  the  importance  of  isochromatic 
plates  for  picture  reproduction  was  fully  illustrated. 

An  historical  collection,  exemplifying  the  progieas  of 
photography  from  the  time  of  Daguerre,  was  examiitfld 
with  lively  interest. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTSL 

BY  I.   H.  JENNINGS.  ^ 

Lesson  V.— DEVtLorMENT. 

Thb  development  of  a  photo-micrograph  does  not  difler 
much  from  that  of  other  negatives,  but  requires  somewhat 
more  patience,  as  the  image  on  a  properly  exposed  plate  is 
usually  very  slow  in  appearing,  and  must  not  be  **  forced  *' 
in  any  way.  Any  ordinary  dry- plate  developer  may  be  used, 
but  the  writer  has  found  that  known  as  the  snlphito  deve- 
loper answer  best. 

Ferrous  oxalate  is  recommended  by  some  photo-micro- 
graphers,  notably  by  Dr.  Sternberg,  but  is  hardly  sufficiently 
^*  elastic  *'  to  satisfy  all  requirements.  It  has  the  great  merit 
of  being  clean  and  simple,  while  it  never  stains  the  nega- 
tives, as  some  preparations  of  pyrogallic  acid  do ;  bat  the 
operator  will  find  that  with  this  developer  he  has  very  little 
control  over  the  development.  In  fact,  the  developoEient  is 
so  mechanical,  that  some  operators,  like  Dr.  Sternbei^g,  an 
content  to  place  the  plate  in  the  solution  and  left  it  tdke  its 
chance.  Iso  one  who  has  become  used  to  pyrc^^lic  acid 
will  ever  care  to  use  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  writer  would 
not  advise  the  beginner  to  use  it,  but  at  once  to  master  the 
difficulties  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia. 

However,  as  some  may  prefer  to  try  what  can  be  done  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  the  formula  for  this  developer  ia  given 
here:— 

Saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate    ...     1  part 
Saturated  solution  of  potassio  oxalate    ...     8  parts 

The  potassio  oxalate  should  be  neutral,  but  as  it  frequently 
is  alkaline,  a  few  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  add^,  until 
the  solution  ia  neutral  to  test  paper.  The  ferrous  salphafe 
should  be  added  to  the  potassio  oxalate,  not  vice  versa.  A 
solution  of  potassio  bromide,  20  grains  per  ounoe,  should  be 
kept  at  hand.  A  few  drops  of  this  will  be  useful  to  add  to 
the  developer  in  case  of  over-exposure. 

The  developer  which  the  writer  prefers,  and  which  he  has 
used  sucoessfoUy  for  all  sorts  of  work  for  some  years,  is  the 
following: — 

A. — Pyrogallic  aoid |  ounce 

Sodio  sulphite       1        „ 

Water *  ...  40    ounces 

Citric  acid 1    dr. 

B. — Liquor  ammonise  ... |  ounce 

Potassio  bromide 40    grains 

Water        40    ounces 

These  foim  stock  solutions,  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  Bolk 
had  better  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  The  sodio  sulphitB 
must  be  good ;  otherwise,  good  results  need  not  be  expected. 
Some  writers  have  stated  that  sodio  sulphite  produoee  grmm 
for,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  The  writer  had  used  the 
sulphite  developer  for  over  two  years  before  he  saw  aoy thiM 
of  green  fog.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  hisdieBKieib 
from  a  good  chemist,  and  had  always  paid  Is.  6d.  per  pomd 
for  sodio  sulphite.  Happening  once  to  require  sodm  imme- 
diately, he  purchased  a  sample  from  the  nearest  shop,  and 
paid  6d.  per  pound  for  it.  It  was  wretched  looking  atnft, 
but  he  made  it  up.  On  developing,  every  plate  was  covered 
with  a  glorious  sheen  of  green  fog.  Happily,  this  was  com- 
pletely got  rid  of  by  applying  Mr.  H.  Farmer^s  solntioa, 
which  will  be  described  further  on.  Moral :  Buy  the  best 
chemicals  from  a  good  chemist,  and  do  notgmdge  tlie  pxks 
paid  for  them. 
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Anotber  iiio<Iifi.aat!oD  of  the  pjrogftllio  deTelcper  U  si  van 
by  Mr.  8.  Fry,  u  followB  :— 

A.— Acid  pyro 1  ounoa 

Saturated  acid  lolution  of  Eodic  Bnl- 

pliit? 12o<iDcee 

B.— Ammoniam  btcHoide  300  graiua 

AmmoDia  liquor 2  oudom 

Water  12  onooes 

Take  1  ootice  of  A;  pat  it  in  »  20-oaDoe  bottle,  pooring 
on  it  15  ODQcei  of  water.  Bo  ttie  eame  with  B.  Uae  equal 
parts  for  developiog. 

To  dfTsIop  a  plate,  proceed  aa  follawe  r — Have  a  good- 
sized  lamp  glazed  with  pale  red  gIa«H,  not  with  the  olach 
ftbomilAtioa  generally  called  "  raby,"  which  is  almost 
opaqQe  to  light.  A  good  lamp  may  be  made  Trom  any  bind 
of  box,  by  fittiog  to  it  a  sliding  pane  of  red  glass  in  place 
of  the  lid,  ai^d  patting  a  small  paraffin  lamp  therein.  A 
cliiainey  shoald  be  made  at  the  top,  to  Tentilate  the  bos. 
This  arrangement  will  give  a  flood  of  light  withont  en- 
dsngering  the  plate.  The  writer  always  develops  close  ap 
to  the  lamp,  and  has  never  yet  fogged  a  plate.  If  the  ope- 
xatoi  cannot  see  what  he  is  doing,  he  need  not  expect  good 
negatives,  bat  may  reasonably  look  for  indications  of  failing 
eyesight  after  a  few  months'  work.  So,  to  gst  good  nega- 
tiTBF,  and  save  temper  and  eyesight,  have  gilenty  oF  light 
of  the  right  sort.  No  light  is  really  noa-actiaio,  and  m  ' 
of  the  "ruby"  glsos  in  use  is  quite  as  nnsaFa  to 
OS  the  yellow  glass  aaed  in  develnpiag  wet  collodion  pli 
let,  once  in  the  developer,  even  yellow  glass  may  be  used 
with  complete  safety.  It  is  only  while  the  plate  is  dry 
that  exposnte  to  a  strong  light  is  likely  to  aot  injuriously. 
Thus,  in  changing  plates,  or  in  taking  them  from  the  slides 
to  develop,  let  the  lamp  be  shaded  or  tamed  dowa  ;  but 
while  developing,  every  detail  must  be  clearly  seei 


this  mode,  pistes  that  have  receivad  thirty  times  the  oorreot 
eiposare  may  be  satisfactorily  developed.  They  will 
hardly   have  the  brilliance  and  "  pluck "  of  a  prapsrly- 

rosed  negative,  bat  will  yield  fair  ptintr. 
f  the  image  does  not  make  its  appearance  after  it  has 
been  in  the  developer  about  a  minate,  add  the  remaining 
}  oance  of  the  ammonia  sotntioD.  The  image  will  then 
slowly  appear,  it  the  plate  has  been  properly  exposed  ;  but 
if  nn^or.exposed,  ooly  further  doses  of  ammonia  will  bring 
In  the  latter  case,  take  no  farther  troable  with  the 
plate,  bat  at  onoe  expose  another,  for  an  ander-exposed 
plate  is  simply  ueeless. 

It  will  be  fouad  in  developiQg  some  negatives  that  oua 
part  will  develop  more  readily  than  another,  and  become 
BO  dense  as  to  be  quite  UDpriatable.  The  photograph  given 
below  (paraaile  of  ox]  is  an  example  of  this.  Un  develop* 
iog,  the  body  appeared  first,  and  became  of  an  alarming 
blackness  before  the  legs  had  got  little  more  than  their 
outline.  The  developer  was  at  once  thrown  off,  and  the 
negative  well  rinsed  in  water.  Fresh  developer  was  made 
up,  and  the  tray  tilted  ap,  ao  that  when  the  negative  waa 
again  placed  in  the  dish  the  developer  would  cover  the 
-larts  only  partially  developed,  which  in  this  oase  were  the 
lead  and  legs.  The  dish  was  gently  rocked  all  the  time, 
and  the  negative,  when  finished,  waa  of  uniform  density. 
By  this  means  the  after  reduction  of  the  negative  was 
avoided. 

If  the  development  proceed  satisfactorily,  don't  be  in 
any  hurry  to  take  the  plats  from  the  developer:  over-dere- 
lopnsent  will  not  do  mnoh  harm,  while  the  oontrary  woald 
ruin  it.  When  all  the  details  are  well  out,  examine  tho 
plate,  by  holding  it  Dp  before  the  lamp.  Should  it  prove 
sufficiently  dense,  rinse  it  in  water,  and  place  it  for  a 
minute  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  citric  acid  ;  wash  again, 
and  pnt  it  in  another  dish  oaDtaining  hyposnlphite  of  soda 
made  up  thns  :— 

!yposnlphite        4  ouDces 

/ater        20      „ 

When  the  crearay  bromide  of  silver  is  dissolved,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  plate  becoming  qnite  clear  and  transparent, 
plaoe  the  negative  in  Aesh  hyposulphite  for  a  fewminutea  ; 
QO  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  hyposnlphite  eolation 
uxaleaiay  the  negative.  Then  put  the  plate  in  running 
water  for  half-an-honr.  This  will  be  sufficient,  bat  any 
trace  of  hypo  will  bs  got  rid  of  in  the  next  bath  :— 

AInm        2  ounoea 

Cittioaoid 1  ounce 

Water        20  ounces 

This  Bolation  will  also  harden  the  film,  and  render  it  less 
iable  to  injury  from  scratohee  or  wet.  The  final  immeraion 
in  alum  shoald  be  regarded  as  absolately  necessary.  It 
will  brighten  up  the  negative,  removing  any  stains  which 
the  developer  may  have  left,  and  mako  it  "  quicker 
printing." 

The  negative  should  not  be  dried  too  rapidly.  In  fine 
dry  weather  it  can  be  best  dried  by  placing  it  out  of  doors. 
In  winter  time,  the  writer  standj  hie  negatives  on  a  warm 
mantel-piece,  where  they  dry  in  one  or  two  hoars.  The 
only  precantion  to  observe  ii,  that  the  plate  should  hsve 
previously  been  soaked  in  the  alum  bath  for  at  least  five 
minutes ;  otherwise,  if  the  film  be  oouposed  of  soft  gela- 
tine, the  heat  of  the  mantel-pieoe  is  apt  to  melt  it. 


rAKiiiTE  OF  01.  macli  obj. 
To  procead.  Place  the  developing  dish  near  the  lamp 
pour  into  the  developing  cop,  for  a  nalf-plate,  1  ounce  O- 
the  pyrogallio  solution,  and  }-oanae  of  tfie  ammonia  and 
bromide.  Place  tha  plate  in  the  dish,  and  pour  over  it  the 
mixed  solutions.  If  the  image  rons  oat  rapidly,  pour  the 
developer  off,  and  make  ap  a  fresb  developer  of  1  ounce 

E;o  and  1  drachm  ammonia  and  bromide.    If,  after  this, 
detail  does  not  oome  oat  satiafaotorily,  ponr  the  deve- 
lopgi  hack  ia  the  cap,  ud  ftdd  more  ammoBia.    By  varying 


Apart  from  valae  as  a  atriJdag  example  of  group-posing 
by  Btjlander,  out  aupplement  of  this  week  posscBses  a 
melancholy  intereat ;  for  no  lesa  than  five  out  of  the  niue- 
toen  who  were  photographed  in  1669  are  now  no  more. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  Bejlander's  studio  in  Victoria 
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Street,  aud  although  tho  photographer  himself  figures  in 
the  group,  he  arranged  everythiug,  an  assistant  having 
made  the 'exposure. 

Those  new  to  the  study  of  photography  are  likely  to 
gaiii  much  by  a  careful  perutol  of  the  series  of  <*  FracUcal 
Tapers  for  Beginners''  (commenced  in  our  issue  of 
July  18th),-  as  many  matters  hardly  touched  on  in  the  com- 
prehensive handbooks  are  minutely  dealt  with.  One 
method  of  performing  each  operation  is  described,  and  that 
method  the  one  which  we  believe  best  for  the  beginner. 


one  to  colour,  sir  ?  "  "  Of  course  I  did."  "  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I*m  sure.  /  qviu  forgot  I've  been  here  before^ 
or  I  wouldn't  have  calUd!^^  And  he  walked  out  quite  un- 
disturbed. 


Not  only  had  the  firie  which  broke  out  at  the  Stores  in 
Chandos  Street  been  extinguished  within  an  hour  of  its 
commencement,  but  by  the  expiration  of  that  timo  the 
floor  had  been  re-covered  with  kamptulicon,  and  workmen 
were  busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the 
10  (^f^  On  the  principle  of  giving  honour  where  honour  is 
due,  it  ought  to  be  known,  we  think,  that  but  for  photo- 
graphy thip  marked  expedition  could  not  have  been  dis- 
played, for  before  anything  could  be  moved  or  repaired, 
a  p|iotogr|kph  of  the  locus  in  quo  had  to  be  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  concerned.  Once 
again,  then,  do  we  find  what  positive  assistance  a  nega- 
tive can  render. 


The  Utest  novelty  in  photographic  albums—if  album  it 
can  be  called—is  a  series  of  pluiih-covered  frames,  fixed 
on  one  side  to  a  common  centre,  and  opening  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  This  is  made  to  hang  on  a  wall,  and 
forms  a  very  effeclive  and  novel  drawiog-room  ornament. 


Photography  supplies  one  of  the  best  tests  of  popularity. 
The  sale  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  photographs  in  Scotland 
during  his  recent  campaign  has  been  enormous.  It  is 
said  that  in  Edinburgh  the  street  hawkers  have  sold  over 
£300  worth  of  penny  photographs. 


An  epoch  in  the  application  of  photography  to  journalism 
may  be  mairked  by  our  illustration  on  page  562.  Not  only 
is  the  engraved  block  made  entirely  by  photographic 
agency,  but  it  represents  current  news  j. and  what  is  of 
perhaps  more  importance,  it  was  printed  satisfactorily 
along  with  the  rapidly-machined  letterpress  of  the  rHOTO- 
GBAPHic  News. 


Whether  it  is  that  infirm  artists  are  employed  we  cannot 
say,  but  the  attempt  to  paint  up  to  a  photograph  generally 
results  in  a  failure.  A  picture  issued  by  a  French  house 
has  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  print  shops.  It  repre- 
sents two  children  lying  in  each  other's  arms  in  a  ba^et 
The  children  have  been  beautifully  photographed,  and  are 
charmin^y  posed ;  but  the  basket  has  been  put  in  by  the 
brush,  and  while  the  figures  are  round,  solid,  and  full  of 
light  and  shade,  the  basket  is  as  flat^to  use  a  homely 
simile— as  a  pancake.  A  more  incongruous  effect  we  have 
not  seen  for  some  time.  Why  the  children  could  not  have 
been  phot(^n^phed  in  the  basket  is  puzzling. 


"How  quickly  can  such  a  block  be  produced  ? ''  is  an  im- 
portant question.  We  think  it  reasonable  to  hope  for,  and 
look  forward  to,  the  time  when  such  auto«eograved  blocks 
may  be  prbduced  with  certainty  in  five  or  six  hours  after 
the  exposure  of  the  seiisitive  plate  iii  the  camera ;  doubtless 
our  daily  papers  will  then  be  regularly  illustrated  by 
photography. 


Thursday  next  is  the  last  day  to  send  in  pictures  for 
the  London  Exhibition ;  if  packed,  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
James  Bourlet,  17,  Na^ssau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital ; 
but  if  unpacked,  they  may  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery,  5a 
Fall  Mall  East  In  any  case,  a  letter  containing  a  brief 
description  must  accompany  them. 


Persons  who  live  by  their  wits  should  have  good 
memories.  Some  time  ago  a  tall,  gaunt,  shabby,  slightly- 
rubicund-noaed  individual  called  upon  a  well-known 
photographer,  aud  told  a  long  tale,  how  he  was  a  colourer 
of  photographs,  and  how,  through  a  long  illness,  he  had 
lost  his  connection.  It  wasn't  money  he  wanted  so  much 
as  work,  although  he  threw  out  a  hint  that  he  hadn't 
tasted  food  that  day.  The  photographer,  willing  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  gave  him  sixpence  and  a  carte  to  colour, 
telling  him  that  if  he  did  the  work  weU,  he  could  have 
constant  employment  The  man  was  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude,  and  promised  to  bring  the  carte  back  the  next 
day.  A  month  went  by  before  the  *«  coloorist "  made  his 
appearance,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  go  on  the  same 
yam  about  his  destitution  and  inability  to  get  work. 
•'  But,"  said  the  photographer,  "  where  is  the  photograph 
I  g*Ye  you  to  coloor  a  qiqoUi  ago  ?  "    «<  Did  you  give  me 


A  ''Special  Notice,"  stated  to  be  ''by  order  of  the 
Councilf'^  is  printed  in  blue  ink  prominently  across  the 
official  circular.  It  runs  thus :— <*  The  rules  and  reguJUUhna 
respecting  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  thertfore, 
no  picture  will  be  received  after  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
lember  2bih, 


To  thus  make  it  appear  that  the  rules  are  only  to  be 
observed  in  an  exceptional  case  is  injudicious,  apart  front 
the  ludicrousness  of  a  ruling  body  making  an  order  to  tiie 
effect  that  its  own  rules  shall  be  observed.  The  "  Special 
Notice  "  at  once  raise  a  doubt  in  the  mind. 


A  case  in  which  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  bo^  photo- 
graphic artists  lately  came  before  the  Stipieme  Court  at 
Baltimore,  Mass.  The  object  of  the  suit  was  to  settle  a 
dispute  as  to  the  profits  of  a  photographic  business  that 
had  been  sold,  and  the  prosecuting  counsel  caueed  con« 
siderable  amusement  by  applying,  inth  all  apparent  serions- 
ness,  that  the  case  should  he  heiard  tn  camera. 


Some  twenty  portraits  ot  the  leading  men  of  the  Britisfa 
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Associ'ition  are  given  in  thoae  nambera  of  the  Montreal 
Slar  which  were  iasaed  daring  the  sesftioa ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  the  photographer  is  accredited  with  any  of  the 
honour  involved  in  their  production.  The  making  of  en- 
graved portraits  from  photographs  by  illustrat  )d  news- 
papers is  a  recognised  thing ;  but  the  photographer  should 
have  his  due.  On  the  whole,  the  series  of  portraits  issued 
by  the  Montreal  Star  is  good,  one  of  the  worst  being  that 
of  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Qreat 
Britain. 


A  lady  correspondent  cannot  make  out  why  there  should 
be  such  seeming  difficulty  in  photographers  keeping  their 
dry  plates  separate.  '*  Sorely,*'  she  writes,  "  if  they  have 
not  a  plate-rack,  they  have  a  kitchen  dresser!  " 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  quotes  a  pretty  tall  photo- 
graphic story  from  the  Independant,  The  Independani 
says  there  has  been  purchased  from  an  Indian  a  pair  of  field 
glasses,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Haho,  a  lost  guide  of 
WheeWs  Expedition.  The  instrument  was  found  in  a 
desert  near  what  is  known  as  Death  Valley,  and  printed  on 
the  object  glass  is  a  photograph  of  every  object  within 
range  of  where  they  had  been  lying.  Every  leaf  and  stalk 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  pictures  occupy  a  position 
about  the  oentce  of  each  of  the  object  glasses,  but  a  little 
nearer  the  plane  than  the  convex  side.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  tale  will  have  to  be  taken  with  a 
very  large  grain  of  salt. 

The  New  York  photographers  are  busy  just  now  in 
photographing  lap-dogs,  a  fashion  in  this  direction  having 
set  in.  Their  terms  for  the  operation  are  the  same  as  for 
babies. 


Mr.  Jennings'  series  of  exceptionally  practical  articles 
on  photographing  microscopic  objects  is  by  far  the  most 
practical  monograph  on  the  subject  yet  produced.  The 
series,  which  commenced  a  month  ago,  ia  now  about  half 
through. 

The  clause  in  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  making  it 
illegal  for  a  tradesman  to  use  the  Boyal  arms  without 
special  authority,  was  doubtless  intended  to  remain  a  dead 
letter;  and  indeed  it  has  remained  a  dead  letter.  Our 
readers  will  therefore  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that 
a  summons  under  the  clause  in  question  has  been  applied 
for  against  Messrp.  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  photographers,  of 
Regent  Street,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  readers  of  the 
News  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  the  prosecution  is  at  the 
instance  of  another  photographer.  It  is  said  that  the  case 
will  be  heard  at  the  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court 
on  Tuesday,  the  30th  instant,  at  2  p.m. 


tiere  is  an  instance  of  touching  modesty.  A  nursemaid 
with  an  infant  of  about  six  months  old  in  her  arms  called  at 
a  studio  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  asked  to  see  the  photographer. 
"  I  am  the  photographer,"  replied  the  proprietor.  ^*  Oh  I  " 
said  the  young  person,  in  some  confusion,  <*  I  understood  it 
was  a  lady  who  took  the  portraite."    '*  No^  it  ia  not  a  bdy  \ 


but  does  that  make  any  difference  ?  ^'  naturally  enquired  the 
photographer.  '^  Oh !  yes  ;  the  baby^s  mamma  particularly 
wants  his  legs  photographed — but— but  she  thought  it  was 
a  lady  who  did  them.^'  And  the  young  parson  precipitately 
retired,  whether  to  seek  out  a  lady  photographer  cannot  be 
Said  ;  but  she  never  came  back. 


A  society  journal  writes  thus  enthusiastically  of  a  well* 
known  West  End  studio : — "  The  visitor  to  the  studio  can 
at  once  see,  when  the  light  is  cast  on  the  face  of  one  of  the 
attendants  in  the  studio  in  order  to  exemplify  the  process, 
how  the  shades  are  expunged,  and  a  marble-like  clear 
physiognomy  is  expDsed  to  the  lens.*'  An  '*  expunged 
shade  "  is  good. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  street  hawkers  at  Edinburgh 
realised  so  much  by  selling  penny  photographs  of  the 
Premier  during  the  week  in  which  he  delivered  his  Mid* 
lothian  speeches  ia  not  only  a  significant  political  fact,  but 
is  another  instance  of  the  development  of  the  photographio  ■ 
art.    At  the  last  general  election  there  were  at  least  two 
cases  in  which  a  candidate  issued  a  copy  of  his  carte- de- 
visite  to  every  elector.     At  the  next  general  struggle  their 
example  will  probably  be  followed  by  many  of  the  better- 
looking  of  the  candidates,  who  will  doubtless  argue  tliat  if 
they  wish  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  constituencies, 
a  suitable  preliminary  step  is  for  them  to  present  these 
constitoenoies  with  theirs. 


In  France  the  use  of  photography  as  a  means  of  helping 
on  a  political  propaganda  is  by  no  means  new ;  but  the 
plan  adopted  by  Paul  Cassagnac  and  the  other  friends  ci 
Prince  Victor,  to  promote  his  cause,  is  so  novel  that  it  has 
taken  the  French  police  authorities  a  considerable  time  to 
discover  the  modus  operandi.  An  enthusiastic  Victorite,  it 
seems,  furnished  the  funds  required.  Many  thousands 
of  cartes  of  Prince  Victor  in  his  uniform  as  an  artillery 
soldier  having  been  taken,  they  were  placed  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  middle  of  cheap  packs  of  playing  cards,  which 
were  re-sealed  and  distributed  in  the  country  districts  by 
reliable  colporteurs  or  book-hawkers.  Some  thousands  of 
these  prepared  packs  have  been  prepared  at  Rouen  and 
Orleans,  and  the  new  game,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  is 
played  out. 


Hatint  InMig^na. 


ApplicationB  for  Iietters  Patent. 

12,329.  JoBKi*H  Ltovs,  34,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.,  for  "  Improvements  in  stereoscopes,  and  in  oom- 
bming  a  lamp  therewith."— Dated  12th  September,  1884. 

12,889.  JosuH  Thomas  Chapman  and  Thomas  Scott,  41,  John 
Dalton  Street,  Maocheater,  for  **  Improvementa  in  folding- 
cameras,*— Dated  15th  September,  1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 

7746.  Thomas  Fubnbll^  1,  Matlock  Villas,  Lordship  Lane,  East 
Dulwich,  London,  Surrey,  Ciril Engineer,  for  ''An  adjustable 
instantaneous  shutter  for  photographic  purposes."— Dated 
15th  May,  1884. 

Bpeoifloation  Fublished  during  the  Week. 
5947.  (SaoBGB  Rtdill,  of  52,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  **  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  photographs, 
or  the  treatment  of  drawings  or  designs  printed  on  paper,  or 
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other  auitable  miterUl,  for  the  porpow  ot  ixaiWiag  tUinxl, 

ground,  oat.  or  embaa»d  glaw,  or  to  be  employed  for  other 

tueful  or  orawnentat  paipoies." — Dated  SOtn  Judo,  1384. 

This  iovsntiaii  caudBta  in  produiung,  treating,  and  applying 

photogiaphs,  printed  draningi,  or  designs,  either  upoa  eeniitieed 

white,  tinted,  or  coloured  paper,  aatin,  ootton,  linen,  parchment, 

glaM,  wood,  or  other  Buitaole  matarial,  printed  or  produced  from 

glau  aegativei,  wood  blocks,  etone,  mrtal,  glau,  engraved  or 

etched  metal  plate,  or  bjr  any  of  the  known  method*  <rf  printing 

in  one  or  more  colonrf. 

The  olaiming  claueea  of  the  BpecifiMtioii,  which  itaeUii  vary 
long,  are  ii  toTlowi : — 

I .  The  treatment  of  photographio  or  other  prints  or  paper  in 
a  TMfal  with  pine  or  other  oil,  or  vamish,  as  deacribad,  under 
hjldraolic,  vacuum,  or  air  pressure,  to  make  the  same  tiauluoent 


'e  the  colour. 


'2.  Printing  photographs  or  other  priDtings  on  the  back,  either 
before  or  after  they  are  made  tianalucent,  and  on  another  paper, 
to  finish  the  picture,  is  printed  on  ibe  face  side  a  background,  or 
the  background  may  be  printed  on  the  face  aide  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

S.  PUdng  photographs  betwixt  two  aheeUi  of  glass,  and 
cementing  the  edges  together. 

t.  PlaciDg  a  printed  de^gn  on  the  back  of  a  photograph 
mount. 

5.  Frioting  photographs  on  b}(h  sides  of  sensitized  paper  at 
one  time  by  the  use  of  two  photographic  nmatives. 

G.  Cutting  out  photographs  to  be  placed  on  a  background,  or 
cutting  out  coloured  paper  or  material  to  be  placed  behind 
transluoant  phot(%Tdl)hs. 

T.  Placing  mateiial  or  designs  on  the  back  o(  looking -glasaes, 
also  placing  aborder  on  the  front  or  back  side,  and  enclosing  the 
same  betwtit  ehaetB  of  glass,  aitd  cementing  the  edges  together 
a»  described. 

8.  PUinng  transfer  borders  in  imitation  of  stainsd  gloM,  or 
placing  designs  on  glass  to  imitate  stained  glasa,  so  as  to  be  cut 
with  a  diamond  a«  described,  and  for  the  ornamentation  of  glass 

Fatanta  Chrantad  In  Amarloa. 
301,40S.  TuoHAs  Hkmhi  BL.1IB,  Boston,  Han.,  "Camera-box." 

Filed  April  If,  1884.    (No  model.) 

Claim.— 1.  The  combination  of  the  boi  A,  spring-actuated 
frame  B,  with  the  pivotted  links  i  i'  i'  f,  springs  d  d,  pins 
and  stud  /,  all  subBtautially  as  and  for  purposea  stated. 

2,  In  CMuers-boi,  the  combination,  with  rear  frame,  D,  and 
packing,  y,  of  the  spring-actuated  movable  focussing-Inime  D, 


2.  The  combination,  with  the  frame,  of  die  L-*Ii*ped  mppoit 
havicg  its  tide  arm  pivoted  at  one  end  to  the  frame,  and  ila 
baee-snn  eiteoded  at  right  angles  from  the  opposite  end  of  Slid 
arm,  snd  adapted  to  be  inserted  through  a  staple  or  eye,  snb- 
statltiallj  as  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 

504,603,   Waltbb  CLiRK,   New  York,   N.Y.,    "Photographic 

camsra."    Filed  Jan.  17,  188*.     (No  model). 

ClaiiH, — 1.  In  a  photographic  camera  in  which  ore  combined 
an  adjustable  lens,  a  device  for  holding  and  ezpoaing  the  aenn- 
ilia  plate  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  a  focussing  gUn  in  the  side  or 
top  of  the  oamera-bai,  and  a  reflector  for  throwing  the  [oiaga 
upon  the  foouaong-gloss,  the  camera-box  conatmcted  with  a 
stationary  partition  in  advance  of  the  refiactcr  dividing  the  box 
into  front  and  rear  compartments,  and  serving  to  carry  the  lens 
tube  or  cass,  aubetantislly  as  specified, 

2i  The  camera-box  provided  with  a  partition  dividing  it  into 
front  and  rear  compsrtments,  and  having  a  lens-opening  throat^ 
it,  in  oombinatian  with  a  movable  mirror-case  arranged  at  tM 
book  of  said  partition,  and  a  focuemng-glass  in  the  top  or  side  o[ 
the  box,  esssolially  as  and  for  the  purposea  herein  set  forth. 

3.  The  camera-box  oonatructed  with  front  and  rear  compwt- 
meota,  J  J',  and  having  a  lens-opening  between  them,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  movable  inclined  mirrorKsase  F,  arranged  at  llio 
back  of  the  front  one,  J ',  of  said  compartments,  and  provided 
with  an  opening  and  closing  diaphn^m,  L,  in  it*  front,  sabrtaa* 
tially  aa  specified. 

4.  The  combination,  with  the  movable  mirror-OMe  P  and  it* 
opening  and  closing  diaphragm  L,  constructed  to  lift  nid  caM 
alter  cloMUg  it,  of  the  sliding  rack  K,  connected  with  said  dia- 
phragm, and  the  catch  H,  essentially  as  desoiibed. 


and  pUto-hrfder  E,  labetentiany  u  described,  whereby  light  is 
entir^  excluded  triien  gxposore  is  mode,  as  stated. 

8.  "As  oombinatlon,  wth  a  camera-boi,  as  hsrein  dnoibed, 
of  the  plate-holder  E,  with  it*  flap  t  aod  dsprewionsji,  as  and 
ii»  PUIP«*M  «t  forth. 

4.  Its  plate-holder  E,  coutmotad  with  Uie  parts  as  deacribed, 
oonsisUng  of  the  ewi  ?  j  and  flap  i,  with  the  spring  r,  as 
for  purpose*  herem  set  forth, 
80*,421.    Frwe  Fbmoh,    Uwrenoe,    Kan*.,    "Photographic 

prmtmg-fnime."— Filed  May  7,  1884.     (No  model.) 

Claim.~l.  A  support  tor  photographic  printing-framw,  oom- 
poaed  of  tie  aide  arm  pivoted  at  oce  end  to  the  tnau,  and  the 
bUo-orm  extended  at  right  an(^  from  the  oppoute  end  of  the 


6.  The  oombinaUon.  with  the  MOMn-box  OMUMriiMiila  J  J' 
the  mowfcle  mirror-coM  P,  having  u  opening  and  oIobuk  dia- 
phragm, L,  MMi  (he  1rop-*hutter  of  the  camera,  of  mecbaaism 
arranged  within  the  tbrward  oompartment,  J',  lor  openitx  aud 
ease,  dia^iragm,  and  shutten  mbttautially  as  nndfi^ 

e.  The  combination,  vrith  the  partition  HTdiriding  tU 
etBunrboK  into  front  and  ie*r  oompsrtmenls, T  J',  of  the  rack 
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K,  fitted  to  slide  in  or  on  said  position,  the  gear-wheel  k, 
operating  said  rack,  and  the  mirror-case  F  and  its  opening  and 


box,  in  combination  with  the  gears  k  n  e'  f  g 
and  the  racks  K,  P,  and  h'  within  the  box,  the  movable  mirror- 
case  F,  its  opening  and  cloeing  diaphragm  L,  the  shutter  N,  and 
the  adjustable  lens  of  the  camera,  substantially  as  specified. 

8.  The  circularlj-shiped  vibratory  shutter  N,  having  a  notch, 
V,  in  combination  with  the  spring-catch  m,  the  spring-catch  or 
lifter  t,  and  the  rack  P,  with  its  finger  «,  substantially  as 
described. 

9.  The  vibratory  drop-shutter  N,  in  combination  with  its 
conirolliog-spring  t,  spring-arm  T,  and  bracket  or  plate  k\ 
eifsentially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 


A  SHORT  PHOTOGRAFHIC  TRIP  IN  INDIA. 

BY   CHA8.   B.    PA1I00A6T. 

Having  occasion  last  winter  to  visit  India  in  connection 
with  some  exhibits  at  the  Calcutta  International  Exbibi- 
tioD,  I  considered  the  opportonity  of  indulging  my  favour- 
ite pastime  too  good  a  one  to  be  overlooked.  Past  experi- 
ence having  given  me  little  or  no  confidence  in  our  gelatine 
plates,  and  never  having  attempted  their  manufactare 
myself,  I  decided  to  "pin  my  faith"  on  those  of  some 
first-class  English  maker.  As  a  last  resort,  in  case  gelatine 
should  fail,  I  took  a  quantity  of  washed  collodion  emulsion ; 
this  I  knew  would  work  a  ell,  and  be  less  liable  to  trouble 
from  the  great  heat.  Upon  arriving  in  London,  I  did  the 
*'  correct  thing  "  in  the  eyes  of  most  American  amateurs— 
namely,  order  one  of  Mr.  George  Hare's  improved  cameras, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  that  gentleman  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  executed  the  order.  My  outfit,  there- 
fore, including  what  I  brought  from  home,  consisted  of  a 
"  Hare  "  6^  by  4f  camera  and  changing-boz,  one  5-inch 
Boss  portable  symmetrical,  one  7|-inch  Roes  rapid  sym- 
metrical, and  one  11-inch  Dallmeyerrapid  rectilinear  lens  ; 
the  latter  lenses  being  fitted  with  shultefS  for  instantaneous 
work.  Of  plates,  I  purchased  those  of  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright,  of  the  *'  Instantaneous  ^^  and  "  Ordinary  '*  brands. 
Apparatus  and  chemicals  for  developinff  completed  the  list. 
As  India  was  to  me  a  terra  incognita,  I  felt  uncertain  as  to 
the  working  of  gelatine,  but  as  others  had  done  so  sucoess- 
fally,  I  felt  disposed  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial. 

The  outward  voyage  on  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  Ganges 
afforded  a  few  opportunities  for  work ;  the  first  of  these  was 
at  Malta,  where  a  stop  of  five  hours  enabled  me  to  make  a 
few  pictures  of  the  prpuiinent  objects  of  interest  in  Valetta. 
There  area  number  of  professional  photographers  here  who 
make  fairly  good  work,  but,  I  fear,  cannot  do  so  to  any 
profit  at  the  rate  of  8d.  for  12  by  10  unmounted  prints.  On 
leaving  Malta  Harbour,  some  excellent  instantaneous  work 
can  be  made  from  the  steamer  with  Fort  St  Elmo  as  a 
principal  feature.  Port  Said,  our  next  stop,  afforded  more 
opportunities,  and  some  picturesque  groups  of  Arabs 
rewarded  my  efforts.  After  this,  little  or  no  work  was  done 
save  one  or  two  '^  drop  "  pictures  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  an 
oocasiobal  group  of  passengers  or  officers.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, after  establishing  myself  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  in 
Calcutta,  I  set  about  developing  the  plates  exposed  on  the 
outward  voyage.  In  order  to  obtain  moderately  cold  water 
without  using  ice,  I  purchased  a  few  porous  earthen  jara, 
the  evaporation  from  which  kept  the  contents  sufficiently 
oool  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  fact,  I  did  not  experience 
the  least  *'  frill "  even  when  the  thermometer  registered  over 
85^.  By  means  of  a  rubber  tube  and  clip,  the  water  oould 
be  syphoned  from  the  jara  as  readily  as  arawn  from  a  tap. 
My  formula  for  development,  though  nothing  new,  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity  ana  ease  of  manipulation  :— 

Pyro 2  grs.  to  1  os.  water 

Citric  acid      ^-gr.  toloa.    „ 

Mixed  freah  just  before  use. 

Strong  aqua  ammoniA       1  ounoe 

Trftier  •••        •••        •••        ••■    X 


)> 


Bromide  potas. 
Water 


...  60  grains 
...     1  ounce 


I  usually  immerse  the  plate  in  the  "  pyro  ^'  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  then  the  addition  of  ten  drops  each  of  tbo 
ammonia  and  bromide  suffice  to  complete  development. 
Any  variation  of  time  can  be  compensated  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  proportions  of  ammonia  and  bromide.  Pre- 
vious to  fixing,  I  always  allow  the  plate  to  remain  at  leaat 
five  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  containing  five 
per  cent,  of  oxalio  acid.  This  tends  not  only  to  harden 
the  film,  but  removes  any  of  the  stain  occasioned  by  the 
pyro.  Subsequent  to  fixing,  a  second  alum  bath  removes 
any  traces  of  "  hypo  *'  that  may  be  left.  This  formula  in 
my  hands  gives  entire  satisfaction,  and  se^ms  to  be  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  various  makes  of  plates.  I  always  deve- 
loped at  nigbt,  partly  from  the  lessened  liability  to  danger 
from  light,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  much  cooler.  M. 
Joubert,  the  director-general  of  the  Exhibition,  through 
his  Eecretary,  Mr.  Walpole,  kindly  gave  me  the  needed  per- 
mission to  make  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  and  as  the 
Indian  building  teemed  with  rare  and  beautiful  subjects, 
I  was  not  slow  in  avaiHng  myself  of  every  opportunity.  As 
many  of  the  courts  were  but  dimly  lighted,  I  experienced  at 
first  a  great  difficulty  in  focussing,  until  a  plan  suggested 
itself  which  answered  admirably.  By  taking  the  camera 
outside,  and  placing  it  at  a  distance  from  some  object  (pre* 
ferably  one  having  fine  lines)  equal  to  the  average  distance 
of  the  objects  required  in  the  picture,  and  focussing  care- 
fully with  a  large  stop.  Then,  taking  the  instrument  back 
in  the  building,  and  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  focus, 
I  was  enabled  to  secure  pictures  of  great  sharpness,  and 
without  the  severe  strain  on  the  eyes  occasioned  by  working 
in  a  dimly-lighted  interior.  With  the  *'  InstanUneous  ^ 
plates,  I  found  one  half-hour  to  be  about  the  correct  timet 
working  the  4  stop  of  the  5-inch  portable  symmetrioal. 

The  exhibits  embraced  collections  from  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  many  of  them  of  rare  beauty  and 
great  value ;  those  from  Burmah,  Punjab,  Bombay  and 
the  North- VVest  Provincei>,  and  Oudh,  making  the  most 
artistic  and  attractive  pictures.  The  private  exhibits  of  a 
firm  of  Chinese  merchants  in  Calcutta,  and  that  of  a  firm 
in  Yokohama,  were  indeed  beautiful,  and  afforded  some  rare 
and  interesting  bits;  notably  in  the  latter  exhibit,  a 
remarkable  carved  figure  of  the  so-called  wild  man  of 
Japan.  This  was  considered  by  critics  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  wood  carving  of  the  modem  Japanese  workerSi 
and  was  purchased  by  a  noted  oonnoisseur  (the  **Mr. 
Isaacs,**  of  book  fame)  at  a  price  approximating  £1,600. 

The  government  exhibits  were  large  and  varied,  showing 
the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  various  details  had 
been  carried  by  native  workmen  under  intelligent  European 
supervision.  While  in  Calcutta,  I  made  the  acouaintance 
of  Major  J.  Waterhouse,  to  whose  kindness  ana  courtesy 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  my  stay  was  due.  Having  charge 
of  the  photographio  branch  of  the  Survey  of  India,  he  has 
brought  the  reproduction  of  maps  and  drawings  by  photo- 
zincography to  a  perfection  I  hardly  deemed  possible.  I 
greatly  enjoyed  inspecting  his  establishment,  and  was  eve^- 
where  impressed  by  the  completeness  of  the  details.  He 
has  lately  been  experimenting  in  the  manufacture  of  gela- 
tine plates,  and,  judging  from  the  results  shown,  should 
say  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

When  not  engaged  in  the  Exhibition,  I  did  considerable 
photographic  work  in  and  around  the  city,  especially  some 
street  and  river  views.  In  these,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by 
a  **  brother  amateur,**  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  the 
Exhibition.  His  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  enabled  me 
to  secure  a  large  number  of  studies  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible.  A  trip  to  the  Koyal  Botanical 
Grardens  at  Seebpore  well  repaia  the  time  and  trouble,  as 
there  are  many  beautiful  foliage  effects.  The  great^  banyan 
tree,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  curious  subject.  Eden  Gardens,  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Calcutta,  afford  a  few  fine  bits  for  the  cameta,' 
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notably  a  Barmese  pagodsi  and  a  stone  aroh  bridge  over- 
hang by  beantifal  trees.  From  the  top  of  the  Ochterlong 
Monument  in  the  Maidan,  a  good  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  can  be  obtained.  To  the  south  the  Exhibition  grounds, 
with  the  Mnsenm  building  in  the  background  :  to  the  west 
the  long  stretch  of  the  IkCaidan,  with  £den  Gardens  and 
the  Hoogly  River  in  the  distance ;  to  the  north,  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  with  the  government  building  in 
the  foreground,  and  the  high  dome  of  the  post  office  in  the 
distance ;  to  the  east,  a  portion  of  the  native  quarter,  and 
Chowinghee  Road  in  the  foreground.  From  Calcutta  I 
made  a  short  excursion  to  Darjeeling.  A  succession  of 
cloudy  days  prevented  any  photographic  work,  a  fact  I 
greatly  regretted,  as  the  scenery  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains is  grand  beyond  description.  The  narrow  guage  rail- 
road up  the  mountains  is  a  grand  piece  of  engineering 
work  ;  in  many  cases  the  road  is  located  close  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  where  a  broken  rail  might  precipitate  the 
whole  train  a  distance  of  over  one  thousand  feet  Upon* 
my  retarn  to  Calcutta,  and  the  Exhibition  on  the  eve  of 
closing,  I  turned  homewards,  intending  to  stop  in  Agra 
and  Delei  en  route  Bombay.  So  far  I  had  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  working  of  the  gelatine  plates ;  there  was  a 
softness,  uniformity,  and  freedom  form  halation,  that  was 
espeoiallx  satisfactory.  Some  few  washed  collodion  emul- 
sion plates  I  prepared  did  not  give  as  satifactory  results  as 
1  had  ho]^,  owing  to  the  dust,  the  great  annoyance  of  an 
Indian  winter.  The  absence  of  high  winds,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  bright  clear  skies,  rendered  out-door  work  a 
pleasure. 

While  on  the  subject  of  plates,  I  might  remark  that 
the  English  makers  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  pacKing  of  their  plates  shipped  to  India,  as  it  is  by  no 
meana  uncommon  to  find  a  package  containing  several 
broken  or  damaged  ones.    Having  occasion  to  purchase 

Slates,  I  was  disgusted  to  find  a  large  number  broken  and 
amaged.  One  gentleman  informed  me  that  in  getting  a  lot 
of  five  dozen  from  a  prominent  maker  he  found  every  plate 
more  or  less  damaged  from  the  cause  named.  A  very 
slight  additional  care  on  the  part  of  the  packers  would  ob- 
viate the  difficulty. 

To  return.  Upon  reachins  Agra  I  set  to  work  indus- 
triouslv  to  capture  as  many  of  the  beautiful  subjects  as  my 
limitea  time  would  permit  Secnndia,  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  first  claimed  attention.  Situated  in  a 
large  and  well  kept  garden,  it  forms  an  attractive  subject. 
Thanks  to  the  government,  these  beautiful  bnildings  are 
kept  in  perfect  order,  and  free  to  all,  save  perhaps 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  durwan,  whose  smiling  face  and 
profound  salaam  are  indicative  of  ''backsheesh."  From 
Secnndra  I  next  visited  Agra  Fort,  of  which  the  Elephant 
Gate  forms  the  most  interesting  subject.  The  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  these  buildings  are  a  red  sandstone  and 
white  marble  ;  the  effects  when  used  separately  or  combined 
are  very  pleasing.  Inside  the  spacious  walls  is  a  marvel  of 
ancient  architecture,  the  Moti  Musjib,  or  Pearl  Mosque. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  wondrous  beautv  of  the  arches  and 
carvings,  the  more  so  when  we  consider  that  it  was  con- 
structed by  a  race  of  men  we  are  wont  to  compare  with 
savages.  From  an  archway  in  the  private  audience  hall 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  vAley  of  the  River  Jumna  with  the 
Taj  is  obtained.  It  is  indeed  a  trying  subject  for  lenses  and 
plates. 

On  the  following  day,  in  company  with  an  intelligent 

guide,  I  drove  to  the  Taj  Mahal.  This  vast  mausoleum  was 
uilt  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jaban  as  a  resting  place  for  his 
favourite  wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal,  and,  though  some  230  years 
old,  is,  I  feel  safe  in  saying,  the  handsomest  edifice  in  the 
world  constructed  of  white  marble.  It  has  suffered  little  or 
so'deoay,  the  elements  only  tending  to  bleach  the  stone  to  a 
greater  whiteness.  Asain  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  is 
apparent  in  the  careful  restorations  where  needed,  and  the 
great  pains  taken  to  preserve  the  grounds  and  buildings  in 


surrounding  the  tombs,  and  the  inlaid  work  on  the  tombs 
themselves,  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  work  of 
modern  times.     It  may  be  equalled,  but  I  doubt  excelled. 
From  the  Taj  I  next  visited  the  tomb  of  Itmad-ud-Dowlah  ; 
this,  like  the  Taj,  although  much  smaller  and  far  less  im- 
poiing,  is  constructed  of  marble,  covered  with  elaborate 
carvings  and  costly  inlaid  work.    The  carved  screen  sur- 
rounding the  cenotaph  is  a  marvel  of  the  stone-cutters'  art, 
and  second  in  beauty  only  to  that  in  the  Taj.    The  Jnmma 
Musjid,  or  Great  Mosque,  is  a  picturesque  subject,  wereit  noi 
that  the  great  oivilisers,  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  oon- 
spire  to  spoil  its  beauty  by  placing  their  rails  and  wires  in 
such  a  position  as  to  render  a  satisfactory  picture  impossible. 
Delhi  is  but  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Agra,  and,  like  it,  abounds 
in  photographic  subjects.    On  the  way  to  the  celebrated 
Kutub  Minar,  I  examined  a  curious  monolith  known  aa 
Feroze  Shah's  Pillar.    It  is  some  SO  feet  in  height  and  30 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  the  inscriptions  we  were  in* 
formed  that  it  is  over  2,000  years  old.    It  is  an  interesting 
and  curious  subject    The  tombs  of  Humayun  and  Sofdar 
Jung  were  in  turn  inspected  and  photographed.    Although 
in  point  of  architecture   they    are  inferior  to  Secnndra 
(Akbai's  tomb),  yet  they  are  fine  sp'icimens  of  the  buildings 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  exquisite  little  marble  tomb 
of  Niaam-ud-Deen  well  repaid  me  for  a  tramp  through  the 
dirty  passages  of  one  of  the  old  Delhi  Forts.    It  seemed  like 
a  jewel  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  rubbish.    The  Kutub 
Mmar  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  monument,  con- 
structed, as  are  all  the  tombs  and  forts,  of  red  sandstone  and 
marble ;  it  has  stood  the  ravages  of  time  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  six  centuries,  and  apparently  unscathed.    Its  de- 
signer, by  so  proportioning  the  height  of  the  various  storie6t 
has  given  the  effect  of  exaggerated  perspective,  so  that  it 
looks  much  higher  than  it  really  is.    Its  dimensions  are- 
height  242  feet,  diameter  at  base  50  feet,  and  tapering  to 
13  feet  at  the  top.     Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
mosque  in  which  is  located  the  world-famous  Iron  Pillar* 
Opinions  regarding  this  are  at  such  variance  that  I  refrain 
from  making  any  comments ;  suffice  to  say  it,  together  with 
the  ruins,  afford  some  highly  picturesque  photogiaphio 
studies.    As  a  trip  to  the  Kutub  consumes  one  day,  the  next 
I  devoted  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  proper,  prominent 
among  these  being  the  Cashmere  Gate,  famous  as  being  the 
point  of  fioal  attack  in  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.    Delhi  Fort,  like 
its  counterpart  at  A^ra,  has  many  points  of  interest.    The 
Diwan-i-Am,  or  Private  Audience  Hall,  recently  restored  at 

freat  expense,  is  perhaps  the  finest  building  of  its  kind  ia 
ndia.  J^ear  by  is  the  Pearl  Mosque,  especially  constructed 
for  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  having  private  passages  to  the 
Zenana,  so  that  the  worshippers  could  enter  without  being 
observed  by  masculine  eyes.  It  is  smaller,  but  scarcely  leas 
beautiful,  than  the  similar  building  at  Agra.  Being  very 
desirous  of  photographing  the  interior  of  a  Jein  temple,  my 
guide  volunteered  to  conduct  me.    On  arriving,  thoee  in 


charge  objected  to  the  leather  case  containing  my  camera. 
After  some  discussion  and  promise  of  *^  backsheesh,"  I  was 
permitted  to  take  the  camera  in,  although  the  case  kept  m 
solitary  ^igil  outside.  It  might  be  well  to  note,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  that  the  leather  oellowi  in  a  camera  does  not 
count.  The  Jumma  Musjid,  or  Great  Mosque,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  imposing  building  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  in 
capacity  for  worshippers  is  said  to  be  second  only  to  the  great 
mosque  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Leaving  Delhi,  my  next  point  was  Bombay.  Em, 
having  a  few  dajrs  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  I 
employed  them  m  making  a  few  pictures  of  the  principal 
buildings.  Few  American  or  European  cities  can  boast  of 
as  fine  public  buildings  as  Bombay.  They  are  large,  airy, 
and  especially  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
combined  with  great  architectural  beauty.  The  Elephanta 
Caves,  on  an  island  in  Bombay  Harbour,  are  wonderful 
evidences  6f  the  skill  displayisd  by^  the  ancient  workmen. 
^        ^  ^  _  _  With  the  modern  applianoes  for  mining  and  blasting,  the 

their  original  beautyr   The  exquisite  oarfings  of  the  screen  1  work  would  be  by  no  meitns  insignificant.    Much  of  theic 
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pictorial  beauty  has  been  marred  by  the  partial  destroctioo 
of  the  statues  and  images.  With  Bombay  I  closed  the 
photographic  work  of  the  trip,  and  packed  my  plates  for 
dcTelopment  on  reaching  home.  The  method  I  adopted  was 
to  cat  narrow  frames  from  thin  cardboard  the  exact  siz9  of 
the  plated,  and  placing  one  between  each  film  surface.  By 
cutting  these  in  one  piece,  although  wasteful,  an  even  bear- 
ing is  obtained  for  each  plate,  and  a  much  firmer  package 
made  than  when  these  frames  are  made  of  narrow  strips 
pasted  together  at  the  corners.  After  wrapping  several 
thicknesses  of  non-actinic  paper  around  the  plates,  I  pnt 
them  in  cardboard  bozeo,  giving  these  several  folds  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper.  By  {;iving  care  and  attention  to  the  pack- 
ing, I  was  able,  despite  the  rough  handling  incident  to 
ocean  travel,  to  take  all  my  plates  to  America  without  a 
single  fracture.  Soon  after  arrival,  I  developed  the  plates 
exposed  on  my  tour  across  India,  and  of  the  seventy  plates 
exposed,  only  one  proved  a  fail  ore  (a  dark  interior,  from 
under-timing),  and  I  could  see  no  difiPerence  between  them 
and  those  exposed  and  developed  on  the  spot.  It  is,  indeed, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  sensitive  plates  can  be  made  in 
England,  expomd  in  India,  and  developed  in  America,  with- 
out the  slightest  deterioration. 

Mcoh  has  been  said  concerning  the  Indian  climate,  but 
in  the  winter  months  it  is  simply  delightful,  and  closely 
resembling  in  temperature  a  cool  American  summer.  On 
the  whole,  I  greatly  enjoyed  my  visit,  and  especially  so  as 
my  photographic  work  proved  so  sucoesssful. 


VOrAGE  OF  THE  '*  MONARCH  "  BALLOON. 

BY  CECIL  V.  SHADBOLT. 

We  left  the  Artillery  Grounds  at  about  4*15  p.m.,  the 
"  Colonel  **  balloon  having  been  despatched  some  ten  minutes 
previously.  As  we  gradually  rose  above  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  Finsburv,  the  extraordinary  interest  manifested 
in  the  afternoon  s  proceedings  became  very  evident. 
Dense  masses  of  people  thronged  not  only  the  grounds  from 
which  we  ascended,  but  every  point  of  vantage  in  the 
neighbourhood  appeared  to  be  occupied ;  windows  were 
crowded,  housetops  thickly  packed,  and  the  streets  below 
on  all  sides  literally  teemed  with  thousands  and  thousands 
of  human  beings,  the  siffht  of  whom,  as  we  slowly  and 
steadily  mounted  upwards,  was  one  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  view  was  simply  superb.  Below  us  lay  the  whole 
of  London  stretched  put  in  roaplike  beauty,  with  its  grand 
and  mighty  buildings  dwarfed  into  mere  toys.  There  was 
the  noble  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  with  its  dome  resembling 
the  proportions  of  the  thick  end  of  a  gigantic  egg ;  further 
on,  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  stood 
ont  boldly  like  an  ornamental  match  box,  and  a  little 
square-sided  set  of  buildings  with  an  open  space  in  the 
oentrci  the  whole  appearing  of  dimeudions  almost  suitable 
for  the  waistcoat  pocket,  was  soon  recognized  as  Somerset 
Honse. 

Thus  our  eyes  wandered  from  point  to  point  as  we  glided 
upwards  and  onwards,  now  paszled  as  to  the  individuality 
of  this  or  that  buiUliug  which  appeared  to  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  the  rest,  and  now  gratified  by  the  recogni- 
tion by  une  or  other  of  us  of  the  various  places  of  interest 
which  we  were  able  from  time  to  time  to  identify,  as  the  vast 
pile  of  outstretched  metropolis  of  the  world  gradually  passed 
in  panoramic  procosaion  beneath  us. 

At  4.25  we  were  directly  over  Begent^s  Paik  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,500  feet,  and  at  4.44  we  sighted  the  *'  liobin  Hoo<l," 
which  had  just  risen,  and  for  which  we  had  for  some  time 
been  watching ;  while  in  the  opposite  diiection  the 
*' Colonel"  could  readily  be  distinguished  in  the  far-off 
distance,  both  balloons  appearing  about  the  size  of  peas. 
Our  course  then  lay  almost  straight  over  the  picturesque 
suburb  of  Harrow-on-the-Uill,  and  thus  we  sped  onwards  on 
our  aerial  journey.   Somewhat  later,  on  again  looking  round 


for  the***  Robin  Hood,"  that  balloon  was  no  more  to  be  seen, 
its  aeronauts  having  effected  a  descent  near  Sudbury,  over 
which  district  we  had  ourselves  passed  some  time  previously. 
On  nearing  Harefield,  our  supply  of  ballast  having 
become  reduced  to  one  and  a  half  bags  only,  it  became 
necessary  to  terminate  our  iourney,  which  we  did  at  5.15, 
after  a  run  of  18^  miles,  by  bringing  down  the  **  Monarch  " 
in  a  field  close  to  that  village. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WALKING  TOUR  IN  WALES. 

BT  CHABLES  £.   aBNEY,   B.A.* 

Hayirq  been  requested  to  write  a  paper  for  this  Society,  and 
only  having  a  short  time  for  this  purpose,  I  have  decided  to  write 
on  the  subject  of  my  holiday.  It  may  interest  at  least  some  of  my 
amateur  brethren,  and  perhaps  give  tbem  a  wrinkle  for  the  future 
when  they  are  meditating  on  what  to  do  with  themselves  during 
their  holidays .  Last  Easter,  a  friend  and  I  were  talking  over 
our  coming  holidays,  and  it  struck  us  that  nothiDg  would  be 
better  than  to  have  a  short  walking  tour  in  Walep,  and  the  matter 
was  then  and  there  decided.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  our 
holiday,  I  confess  to  feeling  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasurable 
excitement  in  getting  my  traps  ready.  I  may  as  well  at  once 
describe  the  photographic  kit  which  I  took  with  me.  In  the 
first  place,  1  took  a  5  by  4  camera,  by  Watson  and  Sons,  fitted 
with  three  double  backs.  The  lens  was  of  the  rectilinear  type, 
of  foreign  make,  I  believe,  and  having  a  back  focus  of  7}  inches ; 
it  is  a  most  excellent  lens,  although  it  wants  the  maker's  name. 
The  camera,  lens,  and  back  were  fitted  into  a  case  of  American 
cloth,  and  the  legs  were  of  a  Ught  foldingpattem.  The  camera, 
legs,  &c.,  weighed  about  eight  pounds.  For  chuiging  plates,  I 
took  with  me  a  folding  lantern  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Werge, 
of  Bemers  Street,  LondoD.  I  consider  the  lantern  is  so  excellent 
both  for  changing  plates  and  developing  by,  and  so  very  portable, 
that  I  have  brought  it  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society.  Besides 
the  plates  which  I  took  with  me,  I  took  a  few  empty  boxes, 
and  paper  for  packing  exposed  plates  in.  And  here  let  me 
give  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  carry  plates  safely 
when  travelling,  viz.,  let  them  pack  them  in  their  portmanteaus 
between  articles  of  clothing.  I  did  thio,  and  although  our  luggage 
frequently  had  very  rough  treatment,  I  did  not  have  one  plate 
broken. 

At  last  the  eventful  d^  (the  4  th  of  August)  arrived,  and  we 
started  from  Darby  for  Conway.  As  you  all  know  what  the 
weather  was  at  that  time,  I  need  not  tell  you  what  our  journey 
was  like.  We  arrived  at  Conway  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  and 
after  making  arrangements  for  dinner  and  beds,  I,  the  impatient 
photographer,  felt  boand  to  rush  off  and  photograph  the  well- 
known  Castle.  I  first  went  inside,  as  I  wished  to  have  a  shot  at 
the  interior  of  Banquetting  Hall,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  but 
unfortunately  I  found  my  lens  was  too  long  in  focus  to  get  what 
I  wanted.  After  trying  everv  position,  I  rehiobantly  left  the 
interior  to  try  my  luck  outside.  I  took  two  views  of  tiie  Castle ; 
one  from  near  Uie  entrance,  the  other  from  the  shore.  These 
two  views  are  shown  in  the  prints  (Nos.  1  and  2.)  The  next 
morning  we  started  off  to  walk  from  Conway  to  Bettws-y-Coed, 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Conway ;  the  walk  is  a  very 
beautiful  one,  but  for  the  first  few  miles  I  did  not  light  upon  any 
subject  for  my  camera.  After  we  had  gone  about  six  miles,  we 
came  upon  a  man  with  a  cart  going  to  Llaurwst  with  emptv 
soda  water  bottles.  This  good  Samaritan  offered  us  a  lift,  wtuoh 
we  thankfully  accepted,  as  we  were  nearly  melted  ;  and  seated  on 
boxes  full  of  empty  soda  water  botUes,  we  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  LUnrwst ;  there  I  had  my  first  shot  for  the  day,  and 
secured  a  good  photograph  of  Llanrwat  Bridge  from  the  river ; 
this  is  print  No.  8. 

Resuming  our  journey,  in  about  three  and  a-half  miles  more 
we  reached  the  old  bridge  called  Pont-y'-pair,  at  Bettws-y-Coed. 
I  at  once  Attacked  the  bridge,  and  then  took  a  shot  from  the 
bridge  looking  up  the  stream,  the  Llugwy ;  the  results  are  shown 
in  prints  4  and  6.  The  next  view  I  took  (No.  6)  was  of  the 
stream  in  front  of  the  "  Royal  Oak  Inn,"  while  my  companion 
went  on  to  secure  rooms,  and  see  after  the  luggage.  After 
luncheon,  we  determined  that  we  would  go  and  see  the  well-  • 
known  Miners'  Bridge.  This  bridge  I  consider  a  decided  fraud. 
In  former  days  it  was  a  strong  ladder  reared  from  one  edge  of 
the  stream  to  the  top  of  the  bank  on  the  opp'jsite  aide,  and  Uiere 
might  have  been  something  curious,  if  not  picturesque,  about  it ; 
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but  at  the  prment  date  it  is  merely  a  wooden  bridgd  with  a 
hand-rail  at  each  aide,  and  if  neither  cariouT  nor  picturesque. 
HowcTer,  I  got  two  nice  viewB  (Kos.  7  and  8)  of  the  stream  near 
the  bridge,  ^e  next  morning  we  were  up  early  and  started  for 
the  Fairy  Qlen.  Unfortunately,  the  light  came  the  wrong  way 
for  setting  the  best  photographs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  glen— 
an  altemoon  light  would  hare  been  better.  However,  I  got  two 
jnctures  of  that  part  (Nos.  9  and  10),  which  were  good,  consider, 
ing  that  the  sunlight  was  almost  coming  full  into  the  lens.    I 

fot  three  pictures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Glen  (Nos.  11,  12,  and 
8],  for  which  the  light  was  better.    We  then  returned  to  our 
hotel,  and  on  the  way  back  I  got  a  yiew  from  a  field  just  below 
the  Waterloo  Bridge  (No.  14).     When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel, 
I  made  enquiries  as  to  a  cellar  in  which  I  could  change  my 
plates.    They  took  me  to  the  so-called  cellar,  but,  when  I  got 
there,  I  found  that  it  was  not  underground,  and  that  fioods  of 
white  light  kept  streaming  in  from  different  parts.    This  looked 
bad.    However,  my  friend  and  I  took  off  our  coats,  and,  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  we  managed  therewith  to  block  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  light,  and  then  proceeded  to  change  mv  plates 
in  fear  and  trembling.     If  any  plates  ran  a  chance  ot  beiop^ 
foggod,  mine  certainly  did  on  that  occasioD.    However,  "  all  s 
well  that  ends  well,"  and  the  negatives  developed  as  brilliantly 
as  one  could  desire.    After  lunch  we  started  for  Pandy  Mill.    I 
took  duplicate  photographs  of  the  mill,  and  show  a  print  from 
one  of  the  negatives   (No.  15} ;  and  I  then  took  a  picture 
(No.  16)  of  the  bridge  below  the  mill,  which  would  have  been 
improved  if  the  sun  would  have  kindly  got  under  a  cloud  for  a 
few  seconds.    We  then  went  on  to  Conway  Fall,  of  which  I  aku 
took  duplicate  negatives ;  both  negatives  were  fair,  and  I  show  a 
print  from  one  (No.  17).     On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  we  came 
across  a  lovely  pool  of  water,  where  we  could  get  a  plunge  into 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water*    We  made  a  mental  note  of  this 
place.    Next  morning  we  were  up  early,  and  started  off  for  our 
XX)ol ;  there  we  had  a  most  luxurious  b&the  before  anyone  was 
about.     You  may  fancy  the  luxury  of  such  a  bath  during  the 
tropical  weather  we  were  having.    After  breakfast  we  started  by 
coach,  intending  to  drive  to  Pen-y-gwred ;  but  at  Capel  Curig 
we  were  so  charmed  with  the  scenery  that  we  determined  to 
leave  Uie  coach,  and  photograph.    Here  I  got  two  photographs 
(Nos.  18  and  10),  one  of  the  stream  with  rustic  bridge,  and  the 
other  of  the  stream  and  trees,  with  Moel  biabod  in  the  distance. 
After  this  we  began  the  hottest  walk  we  had  during  the  whole  of 
our  tour.    During  the  whole  of  our  walk  from  Capel  Curig  to 
Pen-y-gwred  there  was  not  an  atom  of  shade,  and  the  heat  was 
intense.    How  grateful  was  the  shandy-gaff  when  we  reached 
our  hotel !    I  tM>k  one  photograph  only  (No.  20)  on  this  part  of 
our  walk. 

I  had  wished  to  get  a  good  view  of  Snowdon  from  this  part  of 
the  road,  but  there  was  a  heat  haze  over  the  mountain  which 
foiled  my  intentions.  After  luncheon  we  started  down  the  Pass 
of  Uanberis,  and  here  I  took  three  photographs,  two  of  which  I 
show,  Nos.  21  and  22.  The  third,  which  was  very  goo^,  I  un- 
fortunately managed  to  scratch  after  it  was  finished,  and  it  is 
utterly  spoilt  After  spending  that  night  at  Pen-y-gwred,  we 
started  off  on  our  way  to  Beddgelert,  through  the  lovely  vale  of 
Gwynant,  past  the  Lakes  of  Gwynant  and  Dinas  ;  this  I  consider 
to  be  the  loveliest  part  of  our  whole  tour.  I  show  three  views  of 
the  I^ke  of  Gwynant,  Nos.  28, 24,  and  25,  and  one  of  Lake  Dinas, 
Ko.  26.  When  close  to  Deddgelert  I  had  another  shot.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  name  the  view,  so  I  have  called  it  a  view  near 
Beddgelert,  No.  27.  We  put  up  at  the  well-known  Goat  Hotel. 
After  a  short  rest,  we  explored  Beddgelert  and  its  surroundings, 
but  I  did  not  take  any  more  photographs,  as  I  did  not  care  again 
to  risk  changing  my  plates  in  the  daytime.  The  next  day  we 
started  off  to  walk  over  the  mountains  to  Fan-y -Butch.  1  had 
two  shots  at  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  before  we  struck  off  into 
the  mountain  path.  I  show  one  of  these  views.  No.  28 ;  the  other 
was  much  over-exposed. 

The  walk  over  the  mountains  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  chirms  of  a  certain  mountain 
stream  which  we  came  across.  There  was  a  lovely  deep  pool 
under  a  bridge,  and  I  should  think  we  amused  ourselves  for  over 
an  hour  batl^ig  in  this  said  pool.  I  show  one  photograph  taken 
^  on  this  walk,  No.  29,  taken  from  a  place  called  Croesor.  At  the 
end  of  this  walk  we  came  to  the  O^ley  Arms  at  Tan-y-Bwtch, 
which  is  a  quaint  old  inn,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  intensely  hot,  so  the  only  exercise  we 
took  in  the  daytime  was  to  stroll  about  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  Oakley  family.  In  the  evening  we  took  the  mail  car  t3 
Festiniog,  and  thence  went  by  rail  to  Dolwydlelan ;  from  this 


place  we  walked  by  Pont-y-Pant  to  Betta-y-Goed,  and  I  only 
regretted  that  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  for  the  scenery  was 
beautiful.  The  next  morning,  after  a  bathe  in  our  favoarite 
pool  we  set  off  for  the  Swallow  Falls  ;  but^  slas !  on  our  anivml 
there,  just  as  I  was  setting  up  the  camera,  down  1  fell  with  it  on 
to  the  rocks  ;  the  camera  was  an  utter  wreck,  and  one  of  my  legs 
was  damaged.  However,  I  cared  more  for  the  camera  than  I  did 
about  my  leg,  for  I  was  just  about  to  attempt  some  lovely 
pictures. 

This  ended  our  tour,  and  we  came  back.  In  conclurion,  I 
may  say  that  my  exposures  ranged  between  one  second  aiid 
two  minute^  and  that  the  quantity  of  soda  and  milk  wh*ch  we 
swallowed  would  have  floated  a  good  sized  fishing  smack. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

D£AR  Sii^— Will  yoa  kindly  permit  me  to  remind  intend* 
ing  exhibitors  that  packing-cases  from  the  country  miiat 
reach  our  agent,  Mr.  Bourlet,at  17,  Naaaaa  Street,  Bliddlesex 
Hospital,  London,  not  later  than  Thursday  next,  September 
25th ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  be  despatched 
so  as  to  arrive  in  London  a  day  or  two  before  that  date  ; 
also  that  pictures  delivered  by  hand  must  be  left  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Fall  Mall  East,  on  Thursday,  September  25th 
(open  until  9  p.m.) 

Any  information  respecting  the  Exhibition,  as  also  sHdes 
for  the  Monday  evenings  with  the  optical  lantern,  may  be 
obtained  from  yours  truly, 

Edwin  Cggkino,  Assistant  Secretary, 

57,  Queen^s  Ruail,  Peckkam,  iS,E, 


London  and  Peovinoial  Photoguaphio  Associatioh. 

A  MEBTING  of  this  Sociotv  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th 
inst.,  Mr.  W.  Cobb  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  opened  a  discussion  on  developers  by  showing 
plates  treated  with  the  mixed  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 
lliese  were  somewhat  yellow,  and  he  said  that  Mr.  Ashman  had 
developed  some  of  t^e  same  batch  with  soda,  and  obtained 
black  images. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbbnhau  preferred  clearer  shadows  than  these 
negatives  presented,  and  thought. the  veil  was  an  objection. 

The  Chairman  differed  in  this  respect;  he  thought  a  slight 
deposit  all  over  the  plate  was  an  advantage  to  be  sought  after  ; 
an  opinion  supported  also  by  Mr.  Cowan. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  then  passed  round  the  plates  which  had 
been  sent  for  development,  and  explained  that  for  a  powerful 
developer,  such  as  the  one  used  (Monroe  formulae,  page  477  of 
the  present  volume),  the  plates  had  been  over-exposeid;  they 
were  certainly  not  yellow.  He  also  showed  several  negatives  on 
Mr.  Henderson's  plates,  as  examples  of  what  the  developer  was 
capable  of ;  in  no  case  was  there  any  diBcolouration. 

The  Chairman  said  there  appeared  a  very  distinct  diffdrence 
of  opinion  on  the  subject ;  it  was  plain  that  soda  could  be  used 
without  getting  yellow  negatives.  Perhaps  it  might  turn  out 
that  there  was  some  difference  in  the  samples  of  soda  employed. 

Mr.  Cowan  used  the  proportions  recommended  in  the  ori^nal 
formulse,  and  obtained  the  crystallized  carbonates  from  a  well- 
known  house. 

Mr.  Ashman  employed  ordinary  household  washing  soda. 
Before  using,  it  was  crushed,  and  exposed  a  few  days  to  the  air. 

Mr.  Dbbenham  thought  it  probable  that  this  treatment 
might  change  its  composition  into  a  sesquicarbonate.  But  Mr. 
Huldon  held  that  effloresence  only  took  place,  thus  giving  a 
more  constant  quantity  of  alkalL 

Mr.  Dbbenham  could  see  no  advantage  in  driving  off  the 
water  of  crystallization  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of  aul- 
phite  of  soda  mixed  with  the  alkali,  as  well  as  the  portion 
aided  to  the  pjro  and  acidified  with^  sulphurous  add,  and 
thought  it  important  to  use  the  relative  proportions  recom" 
mended. 
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Mr.  Cowan  then  showed  the  results  of  experiments  with  lactie 
add  in  the  ordinary  ammonia  developer  (see  page  542),  and 
could  not  find  any  advantage  by  the  addition.  The  sample  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  by  the  chairman,  and  it  was  said  to  be  an 
accelerator,  but  he  could  show  that  it  was  not.  Four  plates  were 
exposed  the  same  time,  and  developed  as  follows  :  No.  1.  Ordin- 
ary pyro,  ammonia,  and  bromide ;  No.  2.  Similar  developer  with 
one-half  as  much  lactic  acid  as  tyro  added  ;  No.  8.  Lactic  acid 
doubled;  No.  4.  Lactic  acid,  equal  to  double. the  quantity  of 
pyro  used.  No.  1  developed  in  forty  seconds  ;  No.  4  in  two 
minutes,  the  others  intermediary.  It  acted  very  similar  to 
bromide  in  restrainiog  full  exposure.  No.  4  being  very  dense, 
but  no  gain  in  detail. 

The  Chaikman  had  not  found  lactic  acid  to  be  an  accelerator 
as  claimed,  but  it  conferred  a  quality  on  the  plates  which  he 
liked  very  much.  A  professional  friend,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
sample,  had  expressed  similar  sentiments  to  those  of  Mr.  Cowan 
regudiog  it. 

Mr.  Dbbsnhah  would  expect  the  developer  to  be  slowed, 
owing  to  lactate  of  ammonia  forming. 

Mr.  Hasdon  said  the  fairest  way  to  test  its  real^  value  would 
be  to  form  it  into  lactate  of  ammonia  before  use. 

Mr.  Q.  Waltenberq  enquired  the  cause  and  remedy  for  a 
number  of  blisters  in  a  sample  of  plates  he  had  been  using  lately. 
When  dry,  they  resembled  small  rings  in  relief. 

Mr.  DKBBiraAic  said  that  it  was  a  case  of  frilling  in  the  incipient 
stage,  which  could  be  avoided  by  soaking  the  plate  in  alcohol 
before  drying. 

Mr.  Waltbnbbbq  had  tried  that^  but  it  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect. 

The  Chairman  and  others  had  met  with  the  same  kind  of 
markings,  and  Mr.  Moule  could  discern  the  marks  after  trans- 
ferring the  film  to  another  plate. 

Mr.  Cowan  recommended  soaking  the  plate  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  chrome  alum  before  fixing. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Haddon,  regarding  the  best  proportion  of 
chrome  alum  to  add  to  an  emulsion, 

Mr.  Cowan  said  ^th  of  a  grain  was  ample ;  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
would  render  an  emulsion  almost  insoluble.  He  abo  showed  a 
sample  of  fine  silver  wire  gauze  suitable  for  filtering  emulsions, 
sent  l^  M.  Stebbing  ^aris). 

Derby  Fhotoqbafhic  Socxett. 

On  Wednesday,  September  8rd,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lon- 
don Restaurant,  D^rby,  the  President,  Captain  Abney,  R.E., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Captain  Abney  then  gave  a  short  address  on  photography 
generally,  and  proposed  that  subjects  for  study  be  instituted, 
the  results  to  be  produced  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

The  subjects  chosen  were  : — 

1.  "  An  Autumn  Evening. ' 

2.  "StiULife.'* 

3.  «  Animal  Study." 

4.  "Rest,"  Life  Study. 

A  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  Keene,  J.  Merry^ 
A.  J.  Cox,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  conditions. 

Mr.  Chables  E.  Abnby,  B.A.,  Vice-President,  then  read 
a  paper  on  ''A  Photographic  Walking  Tour  in  Wales"  (see 
page  605). 

A  conversation  next  ensued  as  to  srrangements  for  technical 
meetings  for  practical  demonstrations,  the  matter  being  referred 
to  the  committee  of  management. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  for  presiding,  and 
for  his  address,  and  also  to  Mr.  Charles  £.  Abney  for  his  paper, 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


S^alh  in  i^^t  ^ixxVio. 


Photogbafbic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  September  23rd, 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m. 

The  Centenary  Balloon  Ascent. — In  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  referred  to  last  week,  the  ascents  took  place  on 
Monday  last  from  the  ground  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. Three  balloons  rose.  The  first  to  ascend  was  the  *'  Colonel,*' 


celebrated  for  having  made  four  voyages  across  the  Channel* 
Accompanying  General  Brine  in  his  ascent  were  Captain  Bayliss* 
H.A.C.,  and  Mons.  Lhoste,  Secretaire  de  L* Academic  d' Aerosta- 
tion Mdtdreologique  of  Paris.  The  last-named  gentleman  was 
announced  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  the  *^  Ville  de  Boulogne," 
which  has  twice  crossed  the  Channel ;  but,  as  his  balloon  had  not 
arrived,  he  consented  to  go  with  General  Brine.  At  a  few  minutes 
after  four  o'clock  the  "  Culonel"  ascended,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
assembled  crowd,  and,  as  the  balloon  rose  majestically  in  the  air, 
M.  Lhoste  stood  on  one  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  car,  and,  holding 
with  one  hand  by  the  ring  above,  with  the  other  hand  waved  his 
hat  and  hurrahed.  The  balloon,  rising  rapidly  the  while, 
travelled  away  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  again,  at  a  great 
height,  M.  Lhoste  could  be  seen  repeating  his  venturesome  per- 
formance. Shortly  afterwards  the  <*  Monarch  "  went  up,  Mr. 
Dale  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  and  Mr.  Hammet. 
When  let  go,  the  balloon  for  a  moment  seemed  too  heavily 
weighted  to  rise  quickly,  but  some  sand  being  thrown  out,  the 
machine  soon  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  sailed  away  in  the  wake 
of  the  "  Colonel,"  the  latter  then  appearing  at  a  great  diBtanoe 
mere  speck  in  the  air.  It  was  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock  when  the 
''Robin  Hood"  ascended  with  Mr.  Youens  and  Sergeant Louch,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  all  the  balloons  were  lost  to  the  sight 
of  the  assemblage  on  the  grounds.  There  was  afterwards  a  fire- 
extinguishing  experiment  with  a  hand-grenade  fire-extinguisher, 
consisting  of  a  glass  flask  containing  a  pint  of  fire-extinguishing 
fluid.  The  **  Monarch  "  came  down  at  Harefield,  in  Middlesex,  at 
a  quarter  past  five  p  m.,  all  well,  and  an  account  of  the  trip  will 
be  found  on  page  605.  On  the  nrevious  Saturday  Mr.  Shadbolt 
and  Mr.  Dale  ascended  in  the  "  Monarch  "  from  Ramsgate. 

At  .the  Exposition  Regionale  de  Rotten,  a  silver  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  the  *'  Compagnie  Anglaise  Tebbit"  for  the  excellence 
of  their  manufacture  of  dir  plates,  and  special  mention  is  made 
in  the  award  of  the  splenaid  display  of  English  landscapes  and 
portraits  by  Messrs.  McLeish,  Slingsby,  Marsh  Bros.,  and 
Benwick. 

Effects  of  Light  on  the  Respiration  of  Oxyokn  by 
Plants.  By  J.  Beinkb  [Bied.  Centr.,  1884,  87—89).— The 
author's  experiments  were  limited  to  the  observation  of  the 
amount  of  gas  exhaled  during  varying  amounts  of  sunshine  :  the 
evolution  of  gas  begins  when  the  Ught  is  fairly  strong,  and  in- 
creases as  the  light  becomes  more  intense,  until  the  fna^m^iTn  is 
reached.  This  corresponds  with  the  moment  of  direct  sun- 
light ;  furtiier  intensification  of  light  prolongs  the  evolution  of 
gas,  but  does  not  increase  its  rapidity ;  and  when  the  rays  are 
concentrated  by  a  lens,  the  process  proceeds  in  this  way  until 
the  chlorophyll  is  destroyed. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Soeiettj. 

Sharp  Praotios. — WahVs  Monthly  says  : — "  We  learn  from 
the  N,  T,  Tribune  that  a  photographer  of  Berlin  has  been  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  a  fiaud  which  would  probably  entitle  him 
to  be  called  a  smart  man  in  this  country.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  make  photographs  of  gentlemen  so  life-like,  that  their  dogs 
would  be  able  to  recognise  them.  When  the  photographs  were 
held  up  before  the  dogs  of  the  owners,  the  dogs  would  wag  their 
tails  and  lick  the  pictures.  The  other  photographers  grew 
jealous.  They  watched  their  colleague,  and  finidly  discovered 
that  he  put  a  thin  layer  of  lard  over  the  picture,  which  the  dogs, 
of  course,  smelled,  and  then  licked  off.  We  know  not  a  few 
photographers  in  this  country  who  might  take  a  hint  from  this, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  likeness  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  could  be 
established  in  no  other  way.  And  lard  is  cheap.  The  new 
style  of  pictures  might  be  called  *  dog-uerreotpyes.*  " 

Photographic  Club. — On  September  24Ui  the  subject  for 
discussion  will  be  '  The  Development  of  Plates  known  to  be 
Over-exposed."  A  Special  Oeneral  Meeting  will  be  held  on 
October  1st.  Saturday  out-door  meeting  at  Kew  ;  afterwards  at 
Hotel  on  Kew  Green  nearest  bridge. 


f 0  C^rwspanirjenfs, 


*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnications. 

H..SPINK. — 1.  There  is  no  reliable  table  in  any  cheap  work,  but 
we  will  do  our  beat  to  supply  the  want.  2.  See  our  volume  for 
1880,  p.  344. 

F.  Francis.— The  so-called  "  Marine  glue ''  is  best.  Make  the 
parts  warm  before  applying  it,  and  bind  them  tightly  together 
with  wire.  When  thoroughly  cool,  remove  the  wire.  2.  It  will 
answer  very  well  indeed. 
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FoaKESTBR.— 1.  Both  would  require  precisely  the  same  expoRUrc, 
as  the  ./  difii^nigm  of  the  sixteen  inch  lens  will  have  four  times 
the  area,  or  double  the  diameter  of  the  ^^  diaphragm  of  the  eight 
inoh  lens.  2.  Any  speoiflcations  that  are  not  out  of  print  can  be 
pnrohased  at  the  b  ale  Office  in  Cnrsitor  Street,  the  prices  ranging 
mym  twopence  upwards,  according  to  the  amount  of  matter,  and 
the  numoer  of  drawings.  3.  We  do  not  think  that  such  a 
lantern  is  an  article  of  commerce,  but  any  dealer  in  photographic 
apparatus  will  get  it  made  for  you.  4.  This  query  will  be 
answered  by  post. 

Frbd  S.  Sbbd.— If  packed,  send  them,  together  with  a  short  letter 
of  description,  to  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  care  of 
Mr.  James  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital, 
London.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  Thursday  next,  Sep- 
tember 26th. 

K.  JiLOTD.— All  the  materials  can  be  obtained  firom  the  Autotype 
Company,  Oxford  Street ;  but  we  should  recommend  you  not  to 
obtam  the  carbon  tissua  ready- sensitised. 

Thob.  S.  (Derby).— We  will  write.    Bee  notice  as  to  latest  time. 

H.  M. — It  has  been  sent  to  you. 

C.  A.  M.  W.— As  you  put  the  case,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  problem ;  but  we  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  might  be  well  to  cut  a  narrow  strip  .o£f  each  plate,  and 
put  these  side  by  side  in  a  normal  developer. 

O,  M.  WiNTBR.— The  gelatine  film  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
completely  dissolved  away  in  parts,  and  this  may  arise  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  You  miaht  try  Making  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  before  applying  ine  intaBsUying  liquid. 

J.  8.  8.— We  certainly  cannot  judge  m  to  the  cause  by  merely  in- 
specting a  print ;  even  if  we  bad  the  negative,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion. 

£LH.  £.— Informatipn  on  the  subject  may  be  found  scattered  through 
the  last  six  volumes  of  the  Nb.^b,  but  nothing  of  real  importance 
has  been  done  as  regards  the  appliciitlon  of  the  process  to  photo- 

B.  J. II.— We  are  under  the  impression  that  most  of  the  lar^ 
stock -houses  keep  it;  if  not,  either  one  would  doubtless  obtain 
it  for  you. 

B.  Jacobs. — 1.  The  process  is  far  older  than  you  suppose,  and  was 
fully  described  in  the  Photoobaphic  Nbws  a  (luarter  of  a 
century  ago.  2.  Yef,  while  it  is  wet.  3.  Glass  is  far  better. 
4.  The  douUe  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  is  sometimes  pre- 
ferred, but  does  not  seem  to  possess  very  decided  advantages  over 
the  simple  iron  salt.  5.  Once  having  become  insoluble^  there  is 
no  means  known  by  which  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. 

Alabmbi>.— The  registration  should  haye  been  secured  before  any 
copies  were  aM ;  but  if,  as  we  gather  from  your  letter,  the  photo- 
graph was  made  to  tjiie  order  of  a  customer,  you  never  haa  any 
right  to  register  it  in  your  own  name. 


Thb  OsLATivo-BaoMisa  Paocxss. 

.  ,      ,^A— Nit.  silyer  100  grains,  dist.  water  2  oz.    B— Bromide 

potassium  85  grains, Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine  20  gzaios,  dint,  water  U  o8.,a 
one  per  cent,  mixture  of  hydrochlorie  acid  and  water  50  minims.  G— lodid  e 
potsMdum  8  grains,  dist.  water  j^  os.  D—Hard  gelatine  120  grsUns,  water 
seToral  o>.  'When  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  let  all  poesible  water  be 
p>ured  off  D.  A  and  B  are  now  heated  to  about  120*  Fahr.,  after  which  B 
18  gradually  added  to  A  with  cor  stent  a|itation ;  C  is  then  added.  Heat  in 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  stir  in  D.    After  wadilng  add  j  os.  alcohol. 

Pyre.  B«T«Iop«r.— Ko.  l^Strong  liq.  ammonia  l|os.,  bromide  potas- 
aium  340  ^;rains,  water  80  os.  No.  2— I^ro.  80  grains,  water  10  os.  In  ease 
of  an  ordinary  exposure  mix  equal  vol. 

Iron  B0T«lop«r.— Potassium  oxalate  sol.  (1  and  4)  80  parts,  ferrooe 
sulphate  sol.  (1  and  4}  20  parts,  dist.  water  20  parts.  To  eaoh  4  os.  of  the 
nuced  developer  add  from  5  to  80  drops  ten  percent,  sol.  potassium  bromide, 
uid80  drops  sol.  sodium  hyposulpjiite  (1  and  200). 

Vabstratom  or  FreUmlnaxy  Pr^aratloii.— Soluble  silicate  of 
soda  1  part,  white  of  en  5  parts,  water  00  parts.    Beat  to  froth  and  filter. 

FIxlllS* — Sat.  sol.  of  800.  hypo.  1  pint,  sat.  sol.  of  alum  S  pints,  mixed. 

Oowall'B  Otearlas  Solntlon.— Alum  1  part,  citric  acid  2  parts, 
water  10  parts.    Ediraras  makes  this  sherry  coloured  with  perohloride  iron. 

Bdar'B  SKitbOd  of  Inf  nnUlcatlon.— The  negative  is  whitened  by 
soaking  in  sat.  sol.  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  after  thorough  rinsing  immersed 
in  potass,  cyan.  10  parts,  potass,  iod-.  5  parts,  mercuric  chloride  5  parts,  water 
2,000  parts.  As  film  becomes  dark  brown,  the  actinic  opacity  is  increased ; 
but  prolonged  action  causes  brown  tint  to  become  lighter,  until  at  last  the 
negative  is  no  denser  than  at  first. 

Fol's  Fairklwg  Blittf.— A  chromographio  paste  is  prepared  with 
gelatine  1  part,  ivater  2  parts,  glycerine  1  part,  and  a  very  small  addition 
of  Indian  Ink.  Strong  paper  or  shirting  is  coated,  and  the  sheets  are  laid, 
ace  downward,  on  waxed  glass  to  £et.    Press  to  back  of  glass  plate. 

Thb  Wbt  OoLtODioif  Phocbss. 

Tlio  intrata  Bath.-Water  14  os.,  nit.  silver  1  ox.. nitric  acid  l«drop 
Before  using  coat  a  small  plate,  and  immerse  it  for  20  minutes. 

OUanlns  Preparation  for  Hew  FlatM.— Alcohol  4  os.,  Jewel- 
ler's rouge  i-os.,  liquid  ammonia  j^oz. 

Fllm-rMnoirlaiK  Piekla  fior  Old  FlatMk— Water  1  pint,  sulphuric 
acid  4  fluid  os.,  bichromate  potassium  4  os. 

Snbatratimi,— Whites  of  2  eggs  w^H  beaten,  6  pints  of  water,  and  1  dr 
liq.  ammon. 


If  •gatlwa  OollodloB  for  Zron  Bevetopmant.— Alcohcd  1  ^nt« 
pyroxyline  of  suitable  quality  2.'iO  grains,  shake  well  and  add  ether  2  ptuu. 
Iodize  this  bjf  mixing  teiih  one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  |  pint,  iod. 
ammon.  80  grains,  iod.  cadm.  80  grains,  brom.  ammon.  40  grains. 

Hormal  Zron  Oavalopar.— Water  10  oz.,proio-sulphate  iron  i  os., 
glacial  acetic  acid  ^  os.,  alcohol  i  os.  The  amount  of  proto-solphate 
ron  may  be  diminished  to  i  os.  when  full  contrasts  are  desired,  or  inereaaed 
o  1  08.  when  contrasts  are  unduly  marked.  With  new  bath  quantity  of 
cohol  may  be  reduced  to  ^  os. ;  but  when  bath  is  old  more  is  wanted. 

mtaiialMns  SolntloB.— Water  6  os.,  citric  add  76  grains,  pyro.  80 
grains.    When  used,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath  to  each  ounce. 

Load  ZntanailleatlOB.— After  neg.  washing,  immerse  in  dist.  wat<>r 
100  parts,  red  prues.  potash  6  parts,  and  nit.  lead  4  parts.  When  it  is  yellowish 
wbite  wash  and  immerse  in  hquld  sulphide  ammon.  1  part,  water  4  parts. 

Ftzins  Solntloil.— 1.  Potass,  cyanide  200gnun8,  water  10  ox.  S.  Sat. 
sol.  ofsod.  hypo.  ^       ,    ,   ,         ,  .       .,    . 

Vamlali.— Shellac  2  os.,  sandarao  2  os.,  Canada  balsam  1  ar>,  oil  of 
av  ender  1  os.,  alcohol  16  os. 

Paiifnro  Pboobssbs. 

AXbnmMi  Mlztiira  for  Papav.— White  of  en  18  ox.,  600  gti. 
ammon.  chlor.  in  2  os.  of  water.    Beat  to  a  froth,  stand,  and  filter. 

flnnatHitlng  Solntlon.— Nit.  silver  50  grs.,  water  1  os.,  sod.  caih.  |  gr. 

Aeatata  Toning  Batli.— ChL  gold  1  gr.,  acet.  soda  20  grs..  water  8  ex. 

latBOM  do.— Chi.  gold  1  ar.,  whitmg  80  grs.,  boiling  water  8  ox.,  sat.  aoL 
chl.  lime  I  drop.    Filter  cold. 

Bioarbonata  do.— Chl.  gold  1  gr.,  bicarb,  soda  8  ^,  water  8  ox. 

Fixing  Batli. -Sodium  hypo.  4  oz.,  water  1  pint,  hq.  ammon.  80  drops, 

Badnear  for  Baap  Prlnti.^Cyan.  potass,  o  grs.,  uq.  ammon.  5  dro^, 
water  1  pint.  ^    -  , , 

flOTiilllBliig  Batb  for  OaTbon  namia.— Bichromate  potash  IJ  os., 
water  80  os.,  ammonia  1  dr.,  methylated  spirit  4  oz. 

Bnamai  Oollodlon.— Tough  pyroxyUne  120  grs.,  methylated  alcohol 
10  OS.,  ether  10  os.,  castor  oil  20  drops. 

Xonntant.— 1  •  Fresh  solution  of  best  white  gum.    2.  Fresh  starch. 

Oollotyple  Subatratlim.— Soluble  ghiss  8  parts,  white  of  egg  7  parts, 
water  10  parts. 

Oollotyple  Saaaltlva  Ooatlns.— Bichromate  potash  &  ox.,  gela- 
tine 2^  OS.,  water  22  os. 

Oollotyple  Btehlns  Flnld.— Olyoetine  150  parts,  smmonia  80  parts, 
saltpetre  o  parts,  water^ parts. 

PrintLnk  on  Fahrle.— Remove  all  dressing  from  ikbric  by  b<^ing 
in  water  containing  a  little  pota^,  dry,  and  albumeniae  with  anuDOBioia 
chloride  2  grammes,  water  850  cubic  cents.,  and  the  white  of  2  eggs,  all 
bein^  well  beaten  together.  A  70-grain  silver  bath  is  used,  and  the  remain- 
ing operations  are  as  for  paper. 

Oyanotypa  PrIntlBJi.— Water  1  os.,  red  pmssiate  of  potash  (ftni- 
cyanide)  1  or.,  ammonio  ci&ate  of  iron  1  dr.  Prepare  and  preaerve4n  the 
dark.    Float  the  paper  and  dry.    Fixation  h;  mere  soaking  in  water. 

YAaious. 

Xiiiekardt'a  Batonebins  Vamlali.— Alcohol  800  parts,  sandarae 
50  parts,  camphor  5  ports,  castor  oil  10  parts,  Itoiiee  turpentine  6paztg. 

Biatt  Vamlali.~Sandarac  18  parts,  mactlc  4  parts,  ether  tOO  parts, 
bensole  80  to  100  parts. 

Bneanatie  Paata. — Best  white  wax,  in  shreds*  1  os.,  turpentine  5  ex. 
dissolve  in  gentle  heat,  and  apply  cold  with  piece  of  flannel. 

FxaaoTTPss. 
OoUodlOB.' Ammonium  iodide  86  grains,  cadmium  iodide  25  grains 
cadmium  bromide  20  grains,  pyroxyline  70  grains,  alcohol  5  os.,  ether  6  os. 
Batlia—G^Ter  nitrste  1  os.,  water  10  os.,  nitric  add  1  drop. 
Ber^IOpMr.— Ferrous  sulphate  1  os.,  glac.  acetic  acid  1  ox.,  water  I9ja» 
FlxiiiS  and  Vamlali.--Same  as  wet  collodion  process. 


Bmploymant  Wanted. 

Reception  Room,  ft  to  learn  moimting.— Mis)  Cook,  Photo.  Xetca  Oficp. 
Printer  ft  Operator,  experienced.— J.  £.  U.,  2,  West-st ,  Osney,  Oxford. 
Operator,  good  copyist,  ftc— 0.  0.,  26,  Duke-st.,  Bloomsbury. 
Operator,  good  at  posing,  electric  light. -O.  8.  M  ,  50,  Green-st,  Hyde-pk. 
Improver,  ftc— X.  T.  Z.,  69,  Palace-garden-ter.,  NotUng-hill-gate. 
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Reoep.-Ro<nn,  ft  Retouch  or  Colour.— Mr.  Stuart,  47,  Brompton-fd.,8.W. 
Operator,  good  Retoucher  (indoors).— CD.Y.,  Photo,  Newt  OlAoe. 
Apprentice  or  Improver,  indoors.— T.  Yipond,  Grantham. 
Youth  as  Improver.— 2,  The  Pavement,  Clapham  Common. 
Retoucher  ft  Oolourist.— F.  R.  Chapman,  Clapham  Common. 
Assistant  Operator  (Dry-plate).— Barnes  ft  Son,  422,  Mile  £nd-rd.,  S. 
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THE  APPLIANCES  USED  IN  WASHING  GELATINE 

EMULSION. 

At  more  than  one  reoent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
'vincial  Photographic  ABiociation  there  has  been  diacnssed 
the  subject  of  the  varions  materials  enitable  for  making  the 
ganze  which  is  generally  nsed  for  catting  emnlsion  into 
amall  fragments  for  washing. 

The  first  improTcment  on  the  old  method  of  scraping  the 
emnlsion  into  somewhat  large  fragments  with  a  piece  of 
glass  consisted  of  the  introdnction  of  coarse  canvas  throagh 
which  the  emulsion  was  squeezed,  and  this  method  of  oper- 
ating remains  a  favourite  one  with  many — both  amateur 
and  commercial  plate  makers — at  the  present  day.  Others 
find  the  canvas  arrangement  a  rather  "  messy  "  one,  and 
use  a  squeezer  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  appliance 
always  consisting  of  a  plunger,  which  presses  the  emulsion 
against  a  piece  of  wire  gauae,  or  against  a  series  of  thin 
metal  bars.  When  first  this  arrangement  was  proposed, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  silver  or  silver-coated  wire  to  prevent  there  being  any 
action  on  the  emulsion.  It  is,  however,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  any  such  precaution  is 
necessary. 

Silver  wire  of  sufficient  thickness  is  expensive,  and  there 
is  often  difficulty  in  getting  silver-coated  wire.  A  member 
of  the  Association  just  mentioned,  however,  pointed  out 
that  the  wire  with  which  violincello  stiings  are  covered  is 
silver-coated,  that  a  **  cello  "  string  can  be  got  for  a  few 

J^ence  in  almost  any  town,  and  that  if  the  wire  be  unwound 
rom  it,  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  length  of  the  very 
thing  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  so  great  a  desider- 
atum. 

When  the  matter  of  this  silver-coated  wire  wan  brought 
np,  a  member  asked  the  somewhat  pertinent  question,  "  Had 
any  one  found  any  harm  to  result  from  the  use  of  copper 
wire  for  pressing  emulsion  through,  and  if  not,  what  wss 
the  object  of  all  this  searching  after  the  silver-coated  wire  ?  " 
He  himself  had  nsed  copper  wire  for  years,  and  had  found 
no  harm  to  result  from  it,  although  he  had  noticed  that  a 
gelatine  emulsion  with  much  free  ammonia  in  it  turned 
deep  green  if  it  remained  in  contact  with  copper  for  only  a 
few  seconds." 

Several  members  had.  used  copper  wire,  but  none  of  them 
could  say  that  they  had  discovered  any  evil  results  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  it. 

We  may  give  our  own  experience  of  the  results  of  copper 
wire  gauae  used  as  a  material  through  which  to  press  emul- 
sion, and  also  of  the  results  of  the  contact  of  another  material 
— ^namely,  wood — with  a  long  succession  of  emulsions. 

The  squeeaers  for  emulsion  are  themselves  usually  made 
of  either  silvered  copper  or  vubanite,  the  piston  being  of 
tiie  same  material  as  the  cylinder.     We  were  struck,  how- 


ever, some  time  ago  with  the  simplicity  of  an  arrangement  • 
which  we  saw  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur  plate-maker.  It 
was  made  entirely  of  wood.  In  place  of  the  cylinder  there 
was  a  square  wooden  tube,  made  by  simply  "  sprij^ging " 
together  four  bits  of  board.  Tbe  plunger  was  of  solid  wood 
in  sections  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square.  On  to  the 
end  of  the  square  tube  there  was  tacked  a  piece  of  copper 
wire  gauze,  through  which  to  squeeae  the  emulsions. 

We  made  a  piece  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  we  have  do- 
scribed,  and  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  performance  of 
it  for  more  than  a  year.  The  copper  appeared  to  have  no 
deleterious  action  on  the  emulsion.  After  we  bad)  however, 
used  our  squeezer  repeatedly  during  the  time  mentioned— 
a  year  or  so — we  commenced  to  get  green  and  red  fog, . 
working  by  a  formula  which  had  given  us  no  soch  defects 
before.  After  casting  about  in  various  directions  in  search 
of  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  we  bethought  ourselves  of  the 
squeezer.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  defect  came  from  the 
copper  wire,  as  if  the  copper  had  any  deleterious  action,  it 
surely  would  not  have  waited  for  more  than  a  year  before- 
showing  it.  To  make  certain,  however,  a  new  squeezer  was 
constructed — that  is  to  say,  the  wooden  portion  was  made 
anew,  but  the  old  copper  wire  gauze  was  tacked  on  to  the 
end  of  the  new  machine.  When  this  was  used  the  green 
and  red  fog  immediately  disappeared.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

We  sawed  the  old  squeezer  across  near  the  end  where  the 
copper  wire  gauae  had  oeen,  and  perceived  that  the  wood 
was  stained  with  decomposed  emulsion  to  a  depth  of  about- 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  inside  surface.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  emulsion  was  absorbed  whilst  the  aotnal 
squeezing  was  going  on.  The  wood  might  absorb  tho 
soluble  Mlts  of  the  emulsion,  and  free  ammonia  if  there 
were  very  much  of  it  at  these  times,  but  probably  not  emul- 
sion itself.  It  is  likely  that  the  emnlsion  was  absorbed, 
during  the  process  of  washing  the  arrangement,  with  hot 
water  after  using  it,  to  wash  it  being  of  course  quite 
necessarv.  The  wood  was  not  varnished,  and  yet  it  took  a 
year  to  become  contaminated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  any 
damage. 

We  believe  that  we  could  safely  recommend  the  use  of 
ench  a  piece  of  apparatus  as  we  have  described,  with  this 
diflferenoe  only,  that  it  be  thoroughly  varnished  with  three 
or  four  coats  of  shellac  varnish. 

We  have  noticed  the  change  of  colour  which  emnlsion 
containing  free  ammonia  undergoes  if  it  remains  for  any 
time  in  contact  with  copper,  and  have,  moreover,  observed 
that  before  leaving  the  emulsion  in  contact  for  long  with 
the  copper  wire  gauge,  the  gelatine  becomes  insoluble  in  hot 
water.  For  this  reason,  should  emulsiobs  made  by  the 
ammonia  method  be  squeezed  through  copper  wire  gauze,  the 
apparatus  should  be  washed  in  hot  water  immediatel|[ 
afterwards.      When  an  hour  or  so  has  elapsed  there  will 
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be  greaft  difficolty  in  washinff  oat  thoae  small  particles  of 
emcuaion  which  remain  entangled  in  the  meshes  ot  the  ganze. 

We  have  seen  a  brawn-presser  used  for  dividing  up 
emulsions.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  made  of  iron,  and 
is  simply  japanned  inside  and  outside.  We  believe  that 
ordinary  photographic  black  varnish  would  be  found  a 
quite  sufficient  coating  for  most  metallio  vessels  were  it 
desired  to  manipulate  melted  emulsions  in  them.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  have  scruplen  about  using  unsophisticated 
copper  wire  might  try  the  effects  of  giving  it  a  coating  of 
black  varnish. 

Concerning  the  vessel  to  receive  the  finely-divided 
emulsions,  we  may  say  that  in  our  opinion  nothing  is  better 
than  the  ordinary  kitchen  hair-sieve;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  utensil  being  of  wood,  and  requir- 
ing, like  the  squeezer,  to  be  washed  in  hot  water  after  it  is 
used,  is  lilibie  through  time  to  become  contaminated  like 
the  latter.  It  is  not  nearly  so  liable,  however,  to  give  up 
to  the  emulsion  any  contamination  of  which  it  may  be  the 
recipient,  as  the  emulsion  is  never  squeezed  against  the 
ridea  of  it  Moreover,  a  hair- sieve  ia  a  very  cheap  piece 
of  apparatus,  and  it  is  no  great  hardship  if  the  plate-maker 
has  to  purchase  a  new  one  now  and  again. 

The  sieve  should  stand  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  its 
upper  edge  should  stand,  perhaps,  an  inch  above  the  out- 
let of  the  vessel ;  thus  the  emulsion  is  squeezed  into  water, 
and  the  particles  are  kept  separate  (/  the  water  be  kept  cold 
enough  It  is  necessary  to  use  ice  in  winter  to  cool  the 
water  into  which  the  emulsion  is  squeezed,  otherwise  it 
(the  emulsion)  will  form  a  sloppy  mass  lying  on  the  hair 
bottom  of  the  sieve ;  water  will  not  pass  through  it,  and 
tiie  washing  will  be  very  imperfect.  If  the  emulsion  be 
once  squeezed  into  very  cold  water,  so  that  the  particles 
of  it  stand  out  distinctly  from  one  another,  comparatively 
warm  water  may  be  used  through  the  rest  of  the  washing 
process  without  any  harm  arising. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  devised  a  very  neat  and  handy 
arrangement  for  holding  a  sieve  whilst  the  emulsion  is 
being  washed.  It  has  been  already  described  in  our 
columns,  and  has  the  great  advantage  that,  being  light- 
tight,  it  may,  when  once  closed,  be  taken  into  daylight,  so 
that  it  need  not  be  an  encumbrance  in  the  dark-room. 


THE  SIM0II90FF  PHOTOMETER. 

• 

This  imtrument,  which  has  already  been  briefly  described 
in  our  present  volume,  is  by  no  means  complex  in  con- 
atmotion^  and  is  always  ready  for  use,  while  the  readings 
are  obtained  directly  and  without  calculation.  It  has  the 
external  form  of  a  telescope,  and  is  directed  towards  the 
aoaroe  of  light  At  the  end  farthest  from  the  eye 
are  a  series  of  diaphragms  which  can  be  shifted  by  the 
haads  of  the  observer,  and  as  soon  as  the  tight  in  the 
interior  of  the  instrument  is  so  far  reduced  that  certain 
figures  cannot  be  read,  the  number  of  the  stop  used  is 
noted,  and  this  gives  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
The  apparatus  is  represented  by  the  subjoined  figure. 


At  the  end,  D,  will  be  seen  two  grooves  (K  and  L)  in  which 
slide  the  strip  of  metal  containing  the  holes  of  determinate 
size  serving  as^diaphragms,  one  of  these  strips  being  re- 
presented below. 

Immediately  behind  the  diaphragm  are  situated  three 
discs  of  opal  glass  (P,  Q,  and  U^,  these  serving  to  soften 
and  diffuse  the  light  entering  the  instrument^  and  it  may  be 
advisable,  in  some  cases,  to  replace  one  or  two  of  them  by 
discs  of  ground  glass.  At  one  extremity  of  the  sliding- tube, 
By  is  fitted  a  transparent  screen,  J,  on  which  ure  inscribed 


some  figures,  and  the  tube,  C,  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  observer  can  see  these  figures  quite  distinctly ;  indeed, 
if  the  obser\'er  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  spectacles,  be 
should  use  a  lens  at  £,  corresponding  to  those  of  hia 
spectacles. 
For  the  use  of  photographers  the  diaphragms  are  marked 


m  m  m  m  m 


so  as  to  make  them  indicate  directly  the  relative  timea  of 
exposure,  the  No.  1  stop  corresponding  with  an  exposure 
1,  and  so  with  2,  8,  4,  &e.,  up  to  86,  this  arrangement 
serving  to  make  the  appsratus  very  simple  in  workiog. 
Let  us  take  an  example.  If,  with  a  light  corresponding  to 
No.  4  on  the  photometer,  an  exposure  of  two  seconds  is 
required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  expoaore  of 

.-^.    or  three  seconds 

if  the  photometer  indicates  6.  Or  if  the  photometer  indi* 
cates  8,  the  exposures  will  be 

43^   =4  seconds; 

while  No.  2  on  the  photometer  will  indicate  an  expMWQre 
of  one  second ;  and  an  exposure  of  half  a  seoond  will  be 
given  if  the  indication  of  the  photometer  is  1.  In  fact, 
all  through  these  numbers  the  unit  of  exposure  corres- 
ponding to  each  degree  of  the  photometer  is  half  a  second ; 
and  to  find  what  is  the  unit  of  exposures  corresponding  to 
1  on  the  photometer  is  a  matter  for  experiment  in  each 
case.  Instead  of  a  series  of  fixed  diaphragms,  a  single 
adjustable  aperture  made  on  the  Noton  principle,  of  two 
square  openings  sliding  diagonally  across  each  other,  may 
be  used,  and,  in  this  instance,  the  reading  is  taken  from  a 
graduated  scale. 

From  a  photographic  point  of  view,  the  Simonoff  photo- 
meter is  subject  to  two  important  drawbacks.  In  the  first 
place  the  actinic  or  photographic  energy  is  by  no  meaas 
alwavs  proportionate  to  its  intensity,  and  all  photo- 
graphers know  how  much  a  yellow  cast  in  the  atmospheric 
tint  necessitates  an  iJtogether  disproportionate  increase  of 
exposure ;  and,  indeed,  a  yellowness  whish  would  soareely 
affect  the  readings  of  the  Simonoff  instrument  might  be 
sufficient  to  render  double  or  treble  the  normal  exposure 
necessary.  Possibly,  however,  the  indications  of  the  in* 
strument  for  photographic  purposes  might  be  made  more 
certain  by  making  the  diffusing  screens,  F,  G,  H,  of  coloured 
glass,  so  selected  as  to  cut  off  those  parts  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  least  active  in  affecting  the  photographic  plate. 

Another  drawback,  especially  when  the  instrument  ia 
used  in  the  open  air,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  eye  of 
the  observer  may  not  always  be  in  the  same  condition  of 
sensitiveness  to  light ;  the  iris  being  more  or  less  expanded 
according  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  general  illumination. 
This  latter  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  to  some 
extent  by  well  shading  the  head  during  the  observation, 
and  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  eye  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  illumination. 


INSTANTANEOUS   PICTURES  BY   DAVID    AND 

SCOLIK. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  News  (page  447)  we  referred  to 
a  series  of  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  Corpus  Chtisti 
procession  at  Vienna,  taken  by  Lieutenant  David  and  Herr 
Scolik,  and  this  week  one  of  the  series  forms  our  supple- 
ment, while  possibly  another  may  be  issued  next  week. 

The  pictures  of  this  series  were  taken  on  plates  pre- 
pared by  the  photographers  themselves,  io  accordance 
with  the  older  directions  given  by  Monckhoven ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  emulsion  was  mixed  neutral  at  a  temperature  of 
50®  to  60^  Centigrade,  after  which  ammonia  was  added, 
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the  emulsion  being  next  digested  and  washed.  Iodide 
was  present  in  the  emnlsion  to  the  extent  of  about  It  to 
1  per  cent.,  and  the  plates  iodieated  20^  Wamerke.  The 
objectiye  used  was  an  antiplanat  of  Stetnheil,  having 
an  aperture  of  64  mm.,  and  a  foeal  length  of  360  mm. ; 
while  the  shutter  employed  was  that  of  Thury  and  Amey, 
of  Geneya— the  same  shutter,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
LugardroQ  used  for  his  celebrated  instantaneous  studies. 
The  shutter,  which  is  adapted  to  work  between  the  lenses, 
is  provided  with  a  pneumatic  release,  and  by  means  of  a 
yery  delicately- adjusted  brake  arrangement  the  exposure, 
which  at  the  quickest  is  ij^yth  of  a  second,  may  be  retarded 
to  i^^th  of  a  second ;  but  the  seriea  now  referred  to  were 
taken  with  an  exposure  of  ^th  of  a  second,  and  tiie  sub- 
joined diagram  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the 
apparatfw. 


The  internal  parts  consist  of  two  sliding  plates  of  metal 
which  tiayel  in  contrary  directions,  as  in  the  well-known 
shatter  c^  Noton ;  but  the  driving  arrangement  consists  of 
a  pinion  placed  between  the  moving  plates  and  gearing  into 
two  racu,  one  on  each  of  the  moving  plates.  The  pinion 
is  driven  by  a  coiled  spring. 

Oxalate  developer  was  used ;  but  in  order  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  more  prolonged  exposure,  the  plates  were 
immersed  for  some  seeonds  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  (i^)»  and  rinsed  before  development; 
this  metnod  of  working  seeming  to  give  more  details  in  the 
diadows  than  when  no  hyposulphite  is  used. 

To  return  to  the  pictures  themselves.  The  Corpus  Ghristi 
piooession  is  a  high  festival  in  Vienna ;  the  Kaiser,  the 
Crown  Prince  Rudolf,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  being  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  procession 
with  uncovered  heada,  while  horse  and  foot  guards  accom*- 
pany.  The  ^  holiest "  is  carried  by  the  Archbishop  under 
a  BaldichinOy  and  immediately  behind  walks  the  Elaiser. 

Lieutenant  David  has  made  an  excellent  series  of  views 
lepresenting  military  life — soldiers  with  powder  waggons, 
gun  practice,  and  various  evolutions  being  depicted  with  a 
wonaerfnl  realism ;  while  Scolik  has  produced  some  fine 
insfantatieons  views  on  the  Prater  at  Vienna  daring  the 
month  of  May  this  year,  and  the  active  life  of  this  favourite 
lesort  is  well 'illustrated.  An  exposure  equal  to  about  ^Vth 
of  a  second  was  ordinarily  given. 


AN     ELECTRICAL     EXHIBITION     AT     PHILA- 

DfiLPHIA. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  Benjamin  Franklin  drew 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the 
identity  of  the  grand  flashings  of  Nature's  laboratory  and 
the  tiny  sparklets  of  his  own,  stands  the  Electrical 
Exhibition.  Absolute  novelties  there  are  tew— perhaps 
none— but  there  is  a  good  collection  of  exhibits,  which 
fairly  represent  the  extent  to  which  man  has  at  present 
brought  electricity  into  his  service. 

No  awards  or  prizes  are  to  be  given,  a  feature  of  novelty 
as  regards  the  present  Exhibition;  indeed,  exhibition 
awards  are  not  highly  estimated,  as  a  rule,  especially  by 
those  who  know  the  conditions  under  which  awards  are 
often  made. 

Official  examinations  and  quantitative  determinations  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  shown,  will  be  made  by 
a  special  committee,  and  all  persons  allowing  quantitatiye 
tests  of  their  machines  must  consent  to  the  unconditional 
publication  of  the  results. 

An  exceptionally  large  dynamo  on  the  gramme  principle, 
and  capable  of  actuating  no  less  than  2,500  incandescent 
lights,  is  shown ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  a  visitor  who 
has  incautiously  stood  near  this  monster  may  remember 
it  with  good  reason,  from  the  fact  that  his  watch  has 
seemed  to  be  under  some  uncanny  influence  ever  since— 
sometimes  going  at  high  speed,  and  at  other  Umes  merely 
crawling.  Attractive  to  the  general  public  is  the  electrical 
fountain,  in  which  the  streams  of  water  are  brightly 
illuminated  by  internal  electric  lights,  as  they  issue  from 
the  jets,  the  appearance  of  streams  of  fire  being  produced. 

Gas  engines  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the  motive 
force  used  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  evidently  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  judges  that  the  gas  engine  ia 
the  motor  of  the  f uture-*at  any  rate,  for  driving  dynamo- 
machines.  Thirty-seven  cubic  feet  per  hour  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  consumption  of  gas  per  horse  power;, 
while  each  horse  power  of  motive  force  will  give  a  light 
about  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  standard  candles 
when  the  incandescence  system  is  adopted  ;  but  the  return 
of  light  per  h.  p.  amounts  to  2,000  candles  when  small 
arc  lights  are  used,  or  more  than  double  this  in  the  case 
of  large  arcs. 


PHOTO-ASTRONOMY  AT  THE  BIFFEL. 

BY  a  BAY  WOODS. 

No.  IV. 

Possibly,  by  this  time,  many  of  the  readers  of  tke  News 
will  have  wondered  why  they  have  heard  so  little  from  me 
as  to  the  work  I  came  out  here  to  perform.  To  such  I  may 
answer  that  my  difficulties  have  been  so  many  that,  in  spite 
of  the  promising  results  I  got  even  from  the  first,  I  cooJd 
not  be  sure  that  the  negatives  I  had  obtained  were  to  be 
relied  on,  even  as  a  partial  success ;  that  much  was  false  I 
knew.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  find  on^elf  in  the  predica- 
ment of  haying  said  anything  that  later  work  has  proved  to 
be  incorrect,  even  if  the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  so 
offending  justified  such  a  statement.  Now,  however,  tl^it 
my  photographs  promise  some  small  return,  in  addition  to 
proving  the  accuracy  of  the  process  by  which  they  were 
obtained,  I  am  able  to  enter  more  into  detail  than  I  have 
hitherto  done. 

One  very  important  objection  to  the  results  which  Dr. 
Huggins  first  produced  was  that  the  blue  glass  or  the 
permanganate  cell  might  itself  be  the  cause  of  the  corona- 
like  appearances  which  he  produced  on  his  plates.  No 
matter  now  well  a  surface  may  be  polished,  there  is  sure  to 
be  some  amount  of  scattering  of  light  from  its  surface,  in 
addition  to  the  reflection  which  is  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  refraction.  The  image  of  the  sun  being  so  very 
brilliant,  all  scattering  of  light  and  reflection  from  one 
surface  to  another  must  produce  an  appreciable  effect.  Dr. 
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UuggiDS,  therefore,  isbaght  to  do  away  entirely  with  any 
ftbaorbing  medium  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  he  Bucceeded. 
Why? 

During  the  Eclipse  of  1882,  a  plate  which  was  exposed  for 
three  seconds  only,  showed  the  corona  extending  for  some 
distance  from  the  sun^s  limb,  and,  in  addition,  also  repro- 
duced the  comet  that  caused  such  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  In  1883,  on  Caroline  Island,  this 
result  was  improved  upon,  and  an  exposure  of  only  one 
second  produced  a  result  which,  for  extent,  far  exceeded  our 
expectations,  and  showed  good  detail.  During  an  eclipse, 
everything  is  favourable.  There  may  be  atmospheric 
glare,  but  such  glare  is  due  to  the  corona,  the  sun's  light 
being  out  off ;  one  has  simply  to  reproduce  the  effect  not 
only  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  reinforced  by  light — or  to 
express  it  more  correctly*  by  vibrations,  which  produce  no 
effect  on  the  retina.  In  attempting  to  reproduce  the 
ooi^ona  without  an  eclipse  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  three  gradations  of  light  to  be  dealt  with : 
firstly^  the  light  of  the  san ;  secondly,  the  light  from  the 
oorona  plus  atmospheric  glare ;  thirdly,  atmospheric  glare 
alone.  Now  it  is  the  second  of  these  which  has  to  be 
brought  into  prominence  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other 
two. 

The  practical  photographer  will  bear  in  mind  how  short 
an  exposure  is  required  to  bring  out  the  sky,  even  when  it 
is  perfectly  free  from  clouds.  The  exposure,  for  instance, 
is  very  much  shorter  than  is  required  to  produce  a  photo- 
graph of  the  corona  during  an  eclipse.  Taking  the  ex- 
posure of  the  average  dry-shutter  as  one-tenth  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  second,  the  sky  is  usually  brought  o\xt  fully  ex- 
posed. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  nothing  short  of  what 
is  called  an  ''  instantaneous  exposure  '^  is  likely  to  be  useful 
iU  taking  the  aorouAplus  the  light  of  the  sky,  or,  in  other 
words,  plus  the  atmospheric  glare.  The  difference  between 
the  light  of  corona,  and  the  light  of  corona  plus  glare,  is,  in 
England  at  least,  very  slight.  When  two  objects  approach 
each  other  very  closely,  in  the  intensity  of  their  light  it 
^  is  not  very  easy  to  discriminate  between  them.  Photo- 
graphy, however,  is  better  able  to  do  this  than  the  eye. 
To  take  a  familiar  illustration.  Forgeries  and  erasures 
have  been  detected  by  means  of  photography,  simply 
through  the  fact  that  a  slight  difference  in  texture  has 
produced  a  corresponding  difference  in  illnmination  ;  and 
when  this  slight  difference  in  illumination  has  been  en- 
couraged and  intensified,  the  fraud  has  been  made  apparent 
Again, .  those  who  have  made  positives  (I  refer  -more 
particularly  to  lantern  slides)  from  thin  negatives  must  be 
aware  that  they  have  the  power  of  bringing  out  more 
detail  than  can  be  obtained  in  a  siWer  print,  simply  be- 
cause, by  a  Tapid  exposure,  they  can  jast  reproduce  the 
detail,  and  then  intensify  it  Applying  these  examples, 
therefore,  to  the  question  under  consideration,  it  should  be, 
and,  as  Dr.  Hn^gins  has  found,  it  is,  possible  to  get  the 
corona  distinct  from  the  atmospheric  glare,  and  make  its 
presence  more  marked  by  intensification.  Dr.  Huggins' 
best  results  were  obtained  by  developing  the  plate  so 
slowly  that  the  action  could  be  stopped  when  the  corona 
appeared,  and  then  intensifying  it. 

8o  far,  however,  one  of  the  most  important  matters,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sunlight,  has  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
sight ;  and  it  certainly  might  be  ignored  altogether,  did  it 
simply  stand  by  itself,  for  the  bringing  out  the  difference 
between  corona,  and  corona  plus  glare,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point  In  photographing  upon  glass,  however,  where 
one  portion  of  the  film  is  acted  on  by  light  of  greater  in- 
tensity than  that  which  acta  on  another  portion,  an  action 
is  set  up  by  light  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  and 
is  known  as  halation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  action  c  f 
development  carries  the  effect  of  reduction  from    one 

§  article  to  other  particles  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
his  latter  action  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins  or  by  myself,  and  has  been 
guarded  against  io  »  way  to  be  mentioned  shortly. 


The  main  difficulty  from  the  first  was  to  guard  against 
halation,  and  this  was  done  in  a  manner  that  has  beeo 
mentioned  in  previous  articles.  It  would  appear  that 
when  asphaltum  is  thickly  laid  on  the  back  of  a  plite  with 
a  spatula,  all  that  could  be  done  was  done.  But  one  of 
the  objections  raised  against  Dr.  Huggins*  method  was, 
that  the  corona-like  appearance  be  obtained  might  be  due 
to  inequalities  in  this  asphaltum  backing.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  Uiis  point  I  have  set  at  rest.  By  putting  on  the 
asphaltum  too  thinly  in  parts  I  obtained  results  which 
would  not  tally  at  all  with  the  appearances  set  down  to 
the  corona;  and  again,  when  a  series  of  photographs 
obtained  on  the  same  day  showed  the  same  form,  it  ia 
evident  enough  that  if  they  are  not  genuinely  coronal,  they 
must  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  one  which  would 
vary  with  each  plate  used,  'it'is'a'bsurd  to  suppose  that 
two  plates  could  be  insufficiently  backed  in  exactly  the 
same  manner. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  when  the  process  was 
first  brought  forward  that  the  results  would  be  of  greater 
value  if  the  sun^s  image  had  first  been  cut  off.  I  was  not 
able  to  try  this  when  first  I  arrived  here,  but  on  a  suitable 
disc  being  sent  me,  I  put  it  into  requisition.  It  served 
another  purpose  in  addition,  before  detailing  which  I  must 
draw  attention  to  another  difficulty  that  arose. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  plate 
after  the  image  has  already  been  formed.  When  the 
shutter  is  placed  elsewhere,  the  final  photograph  is  built 
up  of  a  succession  of  images.  This  matters  litue  in  land- 
scape photography,  but  in  solar  work  many  errors  might 
creep  in.  Jn  photographing  the  sun,  the  shutter  is  placed 
at  the  focus  of  the  first  image — that  formed  by  the  object 
glass— and  though  this  image  is  subsequently  enlarged,  the 
result  is  practically  the  same  as  if  the  shutter  were  cIo«e  to 
the  secondary  image  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  it  is  far 
more  convenient.  With  such  a  delicate  piece  of  work  as 
photographing  the  corona,  the  precautions  that  have  to 
be  taken  must  be  more  efficient  than  in  photographing  the 
sun  ;  and  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  plate  is  not  without 
its  objections.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  my  results  were 
marred  by  rays  which  glanced  off  the  edges  of  the  shutter 
as  it  crossed  the  snn*s  image,  and  this  inspired  the  fear  that 
inost  of  my  corona  might  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  Bj 
carefully  repainting  the  edges  with  lamp-black,  however, 
I  was  able  to  modify  this  very  disagreeable  objection. 

But  when  I  received  the  disc,  three  difficulties  vanished  ; 
possibility  of  insufficient  backing,  communication  of  action 
to  surrounding  particles,  and  defects  through  the  shutter. 
The  disc  was  larger  than  the  sun*s  image,  and  might  there- 
fore be  safely  placed  behind  the  shutler^that-is  to  say,  it 
was  so  mounted  that  the  shutter  passed  between  disc  and 
plate.  The  results  then  obtained  were  more  delicate  and 
more  trustworthy  than  formerly,  and,  in  spite  of  the  evil  - 
influence  of  the  hate' that  has  prevailed,  may  yet  tnrow 
some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  corona  when  a  searching 
examination  has  been  made  of  them.  I  cannot  refrain, 
however,  from  expressing  some  little  disappointment  at 
not  having  met  with  any  of  the  clear  blue-black  skies 
that  up  to  the  piesent  year  have  frequently  been  met  with  ■ 
at  this  height  in  S?ritzerland.  Tet  the  atmosphere  here  is 
far  and  away  superior  to  that  which  we  have  in  England, 
even  at  the  best  of  times.  Of  serial  perspective,  there  is 
none  except  when  one  glances  down  the  valley  ;  mountains 
stand  out  as  if  close  at  hand,  and  far-away  peaks,  taller 
than  some  at  a  much  smaller  distance,  appear  diminutive 
because  the  eye  has  nothing  to  guide  it  in  estamatiog  ^ 
distance. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  concluding  with  . 
a  story  told  here  by  a  gentleman  whose  inventive  faculties 
are  in  advance  of  his  love  of  truth. 

"  I  was  coming,"  said  he,  "  from  St  Niklaus  to  Zermatt 
with  a  friend  who  had  never  been  here  before,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  very  much  disappointed  with  the  mountaias, ' 
which  did  not  seem  so  very  big,  after  alL'' 
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'*  Indeed !  How  high  do  you  think  that  peak  is  ?  "  pointing 
to  the  Weisshorn. 

*^  About  athoQsand  feet." 

'*  No,  nearly  fifteen  thoasand." 

*^  We  walked  on,"  oontinaed  the  narrator,  *^  till  we  came 
to  a  pool  of  water  across  the  road,  and  my  friend  stopped 
with  a  look  of  perplexity  on  his  face." 

"  Why  don't  you  jump  across  itV  " 
-    "  No,  thank  yon,  I  know  better  now.    That  puddle  only 
looksHhree  feet  wide,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  forty." 


A  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

BY  CARL  EGLI  AND  ARNOLD  SPILLER. 

Ih  a  recent  issue  of  the  Niws,  the  fact  was  referred  to  that 
although  the  gelatino-broniide  worker  had  a  good  choice  of 
compounds  for  developing,  only  two  were  practically  used, 
Yiz.,  ferrous  oxalate,  and  pyrogallol.  That  the  former  is 
uaed.abroad,  while  the  latter  is  almost  ezdusiTely  in  yogue 
jn  this  country,  can  be  easily  explained,  we  think,  when 
the  properties  of  the  yarious  deyelopers,  and  the  style  of 
work  carried  out  in  the  different  countries,  are  considered. 

The  ferrous  oxalate  yields  negatives  of  an  agreeable  black 
tone,  frre  from  stain,  but  generally  covered  with  an  objection- 
able white  deposit  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  films  to  be 
treated  with  this  developer  must  receive  Approximately  the 
correct  exposure,  for  there  is  no  practical  means  of  forcing 
an  under-exposed  image,  while  the  restraining  of  an  over- 
exposed film  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty. 
Pyrogallol  developed  negatives  are  of  a  brown  tone,  often 
dreadluUy  stained  of  a  non-actinic  colour;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  developer  a  good  deal,  the  exposure  of  the  films 
can  vary  between  wide  limits  of  what  is  considered  normal. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Continental  photographers  woik 
with  a  delightfully  clear  and  constant  light,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  studio.  Thus  it  is  much  easier  to  determine 
the  correct  exposure ;  so,  not  being  troubled  with  the  latter 
difficulty,  our  confreres  prefer  a  ferrous  oxalate  developed 
negative,  %  ith  its  clear,  black,  and  unstained  image. 
.  From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  ideal  deve- 
loper would  be  one  capable  of  yielding  a  clear,  bUck,  wet- 
plate  tone,  free  from  stains  and  deposits,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessing  ample  means  for  roroins  and  restraining. 
We  believe  that  such  a  power  is  possessed  by  hydroxylamine 
when  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

*  Hydroxy lamine,  NB3O,  was  obtained  by  Lessen  when 
examining  the  intermediary  products  in  the  reduction  of 
nitric  acid  to  ammonia  by  means  of  metals.  It  is  generally 
considered  as  ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  the  radical  OU. 

Ammonia  Hfdiozjlamine 

IH  fOH 

(H  U 

The  process  adopted  for  its  manufacture  is  the  same  as  that 
originally  described  by  the  discoverer,  viz.,  the  reduction  of 
nitric  ether  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydroxylamine 
does  not  exist  in  the  free  state  except  in  solution ;  but,  like 
'ammonia,  it  forms  several  permanent  salts,  and  it  is  in  the 
]at(er  form  that  it  will  be  ^und  most  useful  for  photo- 
'graphic  purposes.  The  salt  used  is  the  hydrochloride,  a 
substance  analagous  to  sal-ammoniac,  and  already  in  the 
market.  As  neither  the  base  nor  its  salts  alone  have  any 
cjffect  on  silver  bromide,  it  is  found  necessary  to  add  a  fixed 
alkali  such  as  soda  or  potash. 

-For  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  we 
recommend  the  following  solutions  : — 

A.— Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 32  grains 

Citric  acid         15     „ 

Potassium  bromide       20    „ 

^  Water     ...        ...        .«•        •••        .,.    1  ounce 

B.— Caustic  soda .      ...        ....      1  dram 


C. — Potassium  bromide 
Water 


' ... 


...20  grains 
...     1  ounce 


For  a  7}  by  5  plate  the  film  is  first  soaked  for  about  one 
minute  in  three  and  and  a  half  oucced  of  water  containing 
one  drachm  of  A,  about  20  drops  of  B  is  then  added,  and, 
if  necessary,  an  extra  10  or  so.  Should  the  image  show 
signs  of  over-exposure,  or  if  the  plate  is  one  of  the  specially 
sensitive  kind,  a  few  drops  of  C  must  be  need  to  restrain 
the  action  still  more.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the 
use  of  this  developer  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  image  is  of  a  wtt-plaU  tone,  perfectly  free  from 
stain  or  deposits. 

2.  A  great  vaiiation  of  exposure  is  permissible. 

3.  The  solution  is  not  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
therefore  does  not  deteriorate  during  development  from 
external  causes. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  experiments  are  now 
being  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  hydroxy- 
lamine for  the  development  of  gelatino-chloride  films,  and 
gelatino-bromide  paper;  also  for  the  substitution  of  the 
carbonates  for  the  caustic  alkalies. 


Water 


••• 


••• 


1  ounce 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  NEGATIVES 
FROM  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 

BY  W.  T.  WILKINSON. 

Most  photographers  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  secur* 
ing  a  transparency  from  any  negative  which  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  required  for  a  long  order,  but  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  usually  to  get  a  successful  result,  upon  a 
dry  plate,  or  the  trouble  and  bother  of  the  carbon,  process 
when  only  used  occasionally,  this  is  usually  shirked,  and» 
may-be,  the  negative  is  subjected  to  the  hardships  and 
danger  ot  printing,  until  at  last,  and  long  before  half  the 
order  is  finished,  the  negative  is  ruined,  either  by  a  crack 
(across  the  face,  of  course),  or  else  by  silver  staina 
gathered  from  the  sensitive  paper. 

It  is  );low  too  late  to  get  a  transparency,  and  to  make  a 
copy  in  the  camera  will  not  yield  the  same  result  as  the^ 
copies  from  the  original  negative ;  but  if  the  plan  now  to* 
be  described  be  followed,  there  will  be  no  falling-off  in 
quality,  whUst  as  many  negatives  as  may  be  required  may 
be  secured,'  all  being  alike. 

First  of  all,  the  transparency.  This  is  furnished  by 
selecting  the  deepest  silver  print  made  whilst  the  nega- 
tive was  in  its  pristine  condition. 

This  print — unmounted  and  with  a  clean  back — is 
smoothed  so  as  to  lie  quite  flat,  when  it  is  placed  face 
downwards  upon  a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  the 
back  well  rubbed  with  a  rag  saturated  with  olive  oil  until 
the  whole  of  the  print  is  evenly  saturated ;  now  clear 
away  all  superfluous  oil  from  both  back  and  front ;  finally 
ensuring  this  by  warming  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  placing 
between  sheets  of  blotting-paper. 

Now  a  word  of  warning:  DonH,  after  reading  this, 
think  that  waxing  will  be  oetter,  because  it  will  not ;  a 
waxed  silver  print  for  this  purpose  will  be  simply  useless^ 
therefore  sticK  to  the  oil. 

We  have  now  an  oiled  silver  print,  which  is  plaoed  in 
the  printing-frame /ace  downwards^  then  surrounded  by  a 
mask  ot  safe  edge,  when  a  piece  of  sensitive  carbon  tissue 
is  placed  in  position  ;  the  frame  is  now  closed,  and  ex« 
posed  to  light  for  from  three  to  six  tints. 

The  carbon  print  is  developed  upon  a  collodionised 
glass,  and,  after  being  dried,  a  print  is  taken  from  it  to  see 
if  the  negative  is  sufficiently  dense ;  if  not,  a  dose  of  a 
moderately  strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  will 
at  once  supply  any  deficiency  on  this  score. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  method  of  reprodtto- 
tion  wiU  commend  itself  to  photographers  ;  for  instance^ 
in  cases  where  double  printing  has  to  be  resorted  "to, 
directly  a  perfect  print  naa  been  seoured,  let  it  be  oiled, 
and  aeacbon  negi^tive  or.  negatives  made,  and  instead  o( 
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the  trouble  of  doable  priniiog  each  and  OTery  print,  the 
same  result  ia  got  bj  tne  one  printiog. 

Again,  after  being  in  print  for  some  time,  the  pictures 
from  a  favourite  negative  are  not  so  clean  as  the  earlier 
ones ;  but  with  this  process,  as  soon  as  a  negative  begins 
to  show  signs  of  wear,  there  need  be  no  compdnction  in 
consigning  it  to  the  waste  pan,  as  another  can  be  made  as 
good  as  new. 

Those  photographers  who  do  not  use  the  carbon  pro- 
cess should  know  that  a  negative  can  be  made  quite  as 
well  from  the  oiled  silver  print  upon  a  gelatin o-chloiide 
plate,  using  a  good  duplex  or  round  wick  paraffin  lamp  to 
impress  the  imaffe,  the  only  precaution  needed  being  not 
to  over-expose,  but  at  the  same  time  to  get  all  detail  out 
in  the  negative  that  is  in  the  silver  print. 

I  hare  tried  to  make  a  negative  from  the  oiled  silver 
print  upon  albumenized  paper,  but  cannot  get  anything 
like  a  good  result ;  there  is  idways  a  want  of  pluck  in  the 
resulting  silver  print. 

For  the  information  of  those  not  familiar  with  carbon 
manipulations,  I  will  describe  an  easy  and  umple  method 
of  sensitizin|;  and  drying  carbon  tissue. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  some  negatives 
8^  by  6^ ;  clean  a  few  plates  11  by  9,  and  give  them 
a  final  polish  with  French  chalk ;  then  coat  with  collodion 
(any  old  iodised  will  do),  and  place  in  clean  cold  water 
until  required. 

Now  cut  a  few  pieces  of  carbon  tissue  (Autotype 
No.  100,  or  Monckhoven's  chocolate  red),  9^  by  7}; 
immerse  in  a  solution  of — 


...    1  ounce 
...  20  ounces 
...  10  drops 


Bichromate  of  potash 
Yvaver       ...        ...        ,,. 

Ammonia 

for  three  minutes.  • 

Then  remoye  one  of  the  collodionised  plates  from  the 
water,  and  immerse  in  the  bichromate  solution  ;  place  the 
surface  of  carbon  tissue  in  contact  with  the  collodionised 
surface  of  glass  plate  ([taking  care  not  to  abxade  the  sur- 
face of  ooUodion) ;  adjust  the  tissue  in  the  centre  of  plate, 
and  lift  the  two  from  the  solution.  Now  place  a  piece  of 
American  doth  oyer  the  plate,  and  apply  the  squeegee 
f^ndj ;  remove  the  American  cloth,  and  stand  the  plate 
in  a  rack  to  dry  in  the  dark-room. 

When  dry,  the  tissue  will  strip  off  the  plate  with  a 
splendid  BuiriEace  for  getting  contact  with  the  oiled  trans- 
parency. 


THB  INFLUENCE  OF  CIVILISATION  UPON  EYESIGHT. 

BT  B.  BBTJDBNBLL  C^BTBB,  F.B.C.S. 

It  is  riBoorded  by  Humboldt  that  he  was  travelling  in  South 
America  under  oonditions  which  rendered  it  neoeMuoy  for  the 
porfy  to  divide,  and  to  reach  their  destination  by  different 
routci.  As  he  and  those  who  remained  with  him  approached 
the  appointed  meeting  plaoe,  he  said  to  the  Indian  guide  that 
he  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  others.  The  guide  looked 
at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  pointing  across  a  wide  mountain 
gorge,  one  side  of  which  they  were  traversing,  replied,  V  There 
they  are."  Humboldt  himseU  oould  see  nothing  but  rooks  and 
verdure ;  but  ultimately,  being  .aasiBted  by  the  guide  as  to  the 
position  of  the  other  par^,  sucoeeded  in  disoovering  them  by 
the  aid  of  a  telasoope ;  and  then,  by  making  the  guide  desoiibe 
the  order  of  march  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  sev€ihd  indi- 
vidually obtained  proof  that  he  actually  saw  them  plainly  with 
his  unaided  eyes.  An  ezperienoe  of  equal  signifioanoe^  if  of  less 
striking  character,  may  be  had  in  anv  Hi^iland  deer  forest, 
where  deer  which  are  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of  the  keeper  can 
only  be  seen  with  difficult  and  unoertainty,  and  after  much 
pointing  out  of  nei^bounng  Undmariks,  1^  visitors  who  are 
habitual  dwellets  in  towns.  In  other  worda^  the  aouteness  of 
sight  of  the  average  citizen  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  aver-, 
age  Sootdi  forester ;  while  the  acuteness  of  sight  of  the  forester 
is  probably  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  savage.  People  are  too 
prone  to  accept  this  as  something  necessary  or  inevitaUe,  and  to. 
think  of  the  forester  or  the  savage  as  the  possesMr  of  some  spe-, 
ml  aoutsaess  whidi  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  tiainiog 


and  practice,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  dtisen  as  a  person  wlio 
by  reason  of  unfavourable  circumstance  falls  short  of  the  acute- 
ness of  viuon  which  he  ou^ht  to  poaaoaB.  The  view  thus  taken 
is  the  more  remarkable,  smce  the  average  citizen  of  the  better 
classes — say,  the  average  member  of  a  volunteer  corps — would  be 
fully  equal  to  the  forester  or  the  savaf^e  in  other  pomta  of  physi- 
cal efficiency  ;  and  the  selected  Eophsh  citizen  might  be  confi- 
dently expected  to  hold  his  own  against  any  athlete  in  the  woiidL 
In  running,  in  jumping,  in  rowings  in  every  game  which  requires 
skill,  strength,  and  endurance,  the  young  urban  Englishman  ez- 
oels ;  but  his  sight  has  been  suffered  to  decline  in  acuteness  by 
sheer  neglect ;  and  the  conditions  of  his  life  have  also  produced 
two  kinds  of  deformity  of  the  eye-ball,  the  shortHsignted  eye, 
and  the  flat  or  hypermetropic  eye,  each  of  which  oonstttutes  a 
serious  deterioration  in  the  organs  of  the  risusl  sense. 

In  order  to  understand  the  practical  bearing  of  (he  subject,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  any  minute  knowledge  of  either  optics 
or  anatomy,  but  it  ia  necessary  to  have  a  general  notion  df  tlie 
way  in  which  seeing  is  accomplished.  The  essential  parte  of  the 
eve  have  their  analogues  in  a  photo^aphic  camera.  They  eon- 
sist  of  a  lens  which  produces  a  diminishel  ims^  or  picture  d 
external  objects,  and  of  a  screen  on  which  this  jaeture  is  re- 
ceived. In  the  camera,  theglass  lens  being  of  invanable  strength, 
provision  for  obtsining  dear  piofenres  of  either  nesr  or  distant 
objects  is  made  by  arranging  that  this  lens  may  be  moved  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  screen ;  but  in  the  eye,  the  lens  beii^  of 
elastic  living  tissue,  the  ssme  provision  is  made  by  a  musde 
which  increases  the  degree  of  its  convexity,  and  thus  incresses 
its  optical  strength,  in  the  normal  or  ideaJ  eye,  with  whidi  at 
first  we  are  concerned,  the  proportions  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  screen  receives  a  perfect  picture  of  distant  objects  when  the 
eye  is  passive,  snd  a  perfect  picture  of  near  objects  when  the 
lens  is  rendered  more  convex  b^  its  musde.  The  musde  is 
called  the  musde  of  accommodation,  and  its  eflfect,  the  pladng 
the  eye  in  a  state  to  see  near  objects  acutely,  is  csUed  the  act  ei 
acoommodatioiL 

In  the  eye  the  screen  which  reodves  the  pioture  is  composed 
of  a  ddicate  layer  of  nerve  tissue ;  and  the  perceptive  portMm  d. 
this  layer  consists  of  a  fine  mosaic,  so  to  speak,  farmed  t^  the 
terminations  of  nerve  fibres.  The  finer  the  mossio— or,  in  other 
words,  the  smsUer  the  terminations  of  the  fibres,  and  hence  the 
greater  the  number  of  such  terminations  which  fdl  within  a 
given  area — the  greater  will  be  the  acuteness  of  sig^t^  In  a 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  size  of  the  nerve  tennina- 
tions  which  form  the  mosaic  bear  a  definite  rdation  to  the  smaO- 
ness  of  the  smdlest  point  or  object  whidi  esn  be  seen ;  so  that 
a  personin  whom  these  terminations  were  of  a  given  msgnitiide 
would  see  a  smaller  object  than  would  be  vidUeto  onein  whom 
the  terminations  were  huger.  Besides  form,  however^  objeeta 
are  rendered  visible  by  colour ;  snd  the  power  to  diMover  sl^t 
differences  of  tint  between  objects  and  their  surroundings  un- 
pUes  a  corresponding  devdopment  of  the  odour-sense^  which 
appears  to  be  a  spedd  endowment  of  a  particular  group  of  nerve- 
fibres.  The  importance  of  this  endowment  in  rdation  to  scate-^ 
ness  of  virion  will  be  perodved  when  it  is  remembered  how  mudi 
some  animals  are  defended  by  thdr  power  to  assimilate  them- 
sdves  to  the  colour  of  the  objects  anunigst  whidi  thegf  move 
fish  to  the  colour  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  birds  snd  insects  to 
the  colour  of  foliage  and  other  surroundings,  and  so  forth.  Li 
the  human  ey  e^  the  nerve  terminations  upon  the  screen:— cr,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  the  retina— are  of  two  kind%  distangmahed 
by  their  shape  as  **  rods  "  and  **  cones,"  and  the  cones  are  more 

sendtive  to  colour  than  the  rods^  besides  posssssing  a 

deUcate  susceptibility  to  other  sensory  impressions.  Tb^ 
are  moat  abundant  in  the  central  part  of  the  retina,  andare  ocn 
parativdy  sparingly  distributed  over  its  laterd  portions ;  with 
the  result  that  virion  with  the  centrd  part  is  much  more  acute^ 
both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  than  vision  with  the  latend 
psrts.  The  portion  of  the  retina  in  which  visfon  is  most  scale 
differs  from  the  surrounding  portions  in  tint  and  in  thlcfcness ; 
and  henoe  is  called,  almost  indiflferently,  the  "centrd  dtuissMtsi.'* 
orthe^'yellowspot."  The  size  ol  the  ydlow spot  probably  vaiiss 
in  different  petsons ;  but  the  limit  ol  aonte  vision  is  shoot  snf- 
fidently  Isige  to  indude  the  width  of  the  nafi  of  the  tosffiMwr 
when  the  hand  is  held  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eye.  Tiss 
ima^  formed  upon  tiie  retina  by  the  opticd  apparatus  of  the 
eye  is  complete  m  all  its  parts,  and  embraces  sn  area  of  alxnit 
160^  from  dde  to  ride,  and  of  about  120**  from  above  downwards ; 
but  of  this  comprehenrive  imsge  only  the  smdl  centrdj^rtaoii  ii 
in  realily  Actually  seen.  The  mobuify  of  the  eye  ahnost  neii- 
tralisesysoto  speak,  the  narrowness  of  the  fidd  A  exact  viann; 
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insomadi  that  tlie  fact  of  tlua  narrownesB  ia  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  personB,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  saxprise  when 
shown  by  observation  or  experiment.  In  technical  langosge, 
the  acute  vision  with  which  we  see  the  objects  to  which  we 
gaze  is  directed  is  called  direct  vision ;  and  the  imperfect 
vision,  which  renders  us  oonsdous  of  the  main  outlines  of  lateral 
objects,  is  distinguished  as  indirect.  The  former  is  the  function 
of  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  only,  the  latter  of  the  whole  of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  retina. 

Assuming  the  eye  to  be  of  proper  shape  and  proportioni  the 
degree  of  acuteness  of  vision  in  the  central  part  depends  mainly 
upon  two  elements — namely,  the  size  (or  rather,  the  smallness) 
of  the  nerve  terminations,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of 
colour.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  nerve  termination  is 
not  stimulated  or  impressed  by  an  iimtge  smaller  than  itself ; 
and  that  therefore  the  finer  the  mosaic  of  the  terminations,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  images  of  which  they  can  take  cognizance. 
The  influence  of  the  colour  sense  needs  no  demonstration.  A 
person  who  was  culour-blind  would  be  unable  to  see  any  indi- 
cation, at  a  comparatively  short  distaaoe,  of  soldiers  clothed  in 
red  who  were  standing  among  foliage,  or  to  discover  ripe  cherries 
among  the  leaves  around  them ;  and  it  is  obvious  tha^  when  the 
colour  sense  is  unusually  acute,  objects  may  be  dLstinguished  by 
its  help  when  thev  would  be  undiscoverable  by  mere  outUne. 

Not  only  has  the  acuteness  of  vision  of  civilized  man  fallen 
beluw  the  standard  common  among  savage  nations,  but»  at  the 
same  time,  the  eyes  of  civilized  man  often  depart  from  the 
normal  or  approximately  spherical  formation.  They  depart 
from  it  in  two  opposite  directions ;  either  becoming  flattened 
from  front  to  back,  so  as  to  briug  the  retina  too  near  the  sur- 
face, or  elongated  from  front  to  back,  so  as  to  romove  the  rotina 
too  far  from  the  surface.  The  former  condition,  technically 
called  *' hypermetropia,"  demands  the  exercise  of  accommoda- 
tion even  for  distant  objects,  thus  becoming  a  source  of  fatigue 
to  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  also  a  common  cause  of  squint.  The 
latter,  technically  called  ^*  myopia^"  is  the  cause  of  short  sight 
These  two  malformations  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  exist- 
ence within  historic  time,  and  into  prevalence  almost  within 
living  memory. 

Hypermetropiay  or  **  flat-eye,"  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
arrested  development  The  eye  is  flat  because  it  has  not 
attained  its  fullest  proportions.  It  is  stunted,  and  the  imper- 
fection is  seldom  limited  to  the  shape  of  the  organ  as  a  whole, 
but  usually  extends  also  to  its  component  parts.  The  retina  of 
a  flat  eye  is  commonlv  defective,  so  that  vision,  even  when 
assisted  oy  glasses  which  correct  the  fault  of  shape,  falls  short  of 
the  ttormM  standard.  It  goes  without  saying  that  hypermetropia 
is  favoured  by  all  circumstances  which  interfero  witii  complete 
bodily  development,  and  tiiat  it  is  most  common  among  a  popu- 
lation living  in  unwholesome  ^ndition. 

The  original  cause  of  myopia,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be 
the  application  of  the  eyes  to  near  objects  ;  in  other  words,  the 
^  poring  over  books  and  handicrafts.  When  the  eyes  are  directed 
to  a  near  object  they  aro  turned  in,  or  rendered  convergent,  so 
that  the  axis  of  vision  meets  upon  it,  and  this  position  is  main- 
tained by  a  muscular  effort  which,  if  oontinued,  alters  the  shape 
of  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  elongation.  Manifestly,  the 
alteration  will  be  most  easily  effected  during  youth,  when  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  including  those  of  the  eye,  aro  comparatively 
lav  sad  distensible,  and  it  will  also  be  most  easily  effected 
among  those  young  people  whose  tissues  aro  exceptionally  weak, 
by  reason  of  inadequate  food,  or  of  unhealthy  descent  or  sur- 
roundings. Badly-lighted  schools  are  the  great  manufactories  of 
mvopia,  the  bad  light  compelling  approximation  of  the  books  or 
other  materials  of  study.  Thero  is  yet  another  defect  of  shape, 
called  astigmatism,  which  merely  means  that  the  surface  of  tiie 
eye  is  differently  curved  in  different  directions.  AH  three,  flat- 
eye,  myopia,  and  astigmatism,  however  produced  originally,  aro 
peculiariaes  of  shape  which  aro  constantly  handed  down  by 
parents  to  their  o&prinff. 

Au  examination  into  &e  state  of  colour  vision  in  England  was 
carried  out  a  jf  ear  or  two  since  by  a  committee  of  the  Ophthal- 
mologioal  Society,  and  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  defect^ 
sej  among  Eton  boya,  was  deddedly  smaller  than  in  the  labour- 
ing'population.  The  same  would  probably  hold  good  aa  regards 
acuteness  of  vision  and  the  shape  of  the  eye  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  defective  si^t  in  some  of  the  great  public 
schools  is  a  matter  which  is  beginning  seriously  to  engage  the 
attention  of  masters.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  ovwlooked  in  all 
schools,  and  the  children  who  suffer  from  it  are  liable  to  be 
treated  with  injustice. 


The  defects  of  shape  of  the  eyeball,  whether  flatness,  elonga- 
tion, or  astigmatism,  may  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be  corrected 
by  optical  appliances,  and  when  so  corrected  the  mischief  which 
the  defects  produce  may  almost  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the 
trouble  and  cost  incidental  to  procuring  and  using  such 
appliances.  For  sub-normal  vision,  which  is  independent  of 
&ulty  shape,  optical  appliances  can  do  nothing,  but  a  remedy 
may  sometimes  be  found'in  diligent  exeroise  of  the  defective 
organs.  The  question  romains  whether  a  civilieed  community 
should  acquiesce  in  the  provalence  of  sub-normal  vision,  and  in 
the  increase  and  perpetuation,  as  well  as  in  the  provalence,  of 
defective  shapes  of  the  eyeball,  without  any  effort  to  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things  ?  I  tMnk  not ;  and  I  think  also  that  the 
first  step  towards  improvement  must  be  the  recognition  of  the 
naturo  and  extent  of  the  evil. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  perfection  of  sight  should  not  be 
made  a  point  of  physical  excellence  in  all  athletic  contests  ? 
The  example  might  be  fitly  set  by  the  Volunteers,  who  might 
thereafter  in  time  diminish  the  diameters  of  the  bull's-eyes  d 
their  targets ;  and  it  would  soon  be  followed  by  public  schools 
and  by  athletic  clubs.  The  tests  would  be  easy  of  application, 
the  value  and  uses  of  superiority  would  be  unquestionable.  A 
first  effect  would  be  to  miake  pebple  imderstaad  what  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  see,  and  a  powoiul  counteracting  influence  would 
be  brought  to  bear  against  those  conditions  which  at  present 
render  it  difficult  for  the  dwellers  in  large  towns  ever  to  look  at 
a  distant  object.  Important  good  results  would  not  be 
immediate,  nor  could  they  be  fully  attained  except  in  more  than 
one  generation ;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
would  ultimately  follow. 


The  opening  or  Exhibition  Boiroe  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  which  takes  place  to-morrow  week,  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon :  first  contact 
at  8*15,  commencement  of  totality  at  9*16,  end  of  totality 
at  10*48,  last  contact  with  the  shadow  at  11*49. 


One  may  predict  that  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of 
this  year  will  not  be  below  the  average,  probably  above  it^ 
as  the  pictures  are  in  reality  a  selection  from  a  mnch  larger 
number  than  it  woald  be  possible  to  place,  and  the  average 
of  the  whole  seems  quite  np  to  the  standard. 


We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  photo-miorographical 
researches  of  the  recently  deceased  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  of 
the  United  States  army ;  and,  indeed,  this  distinguished 
investigator  has  done  much  towards  securing  a  general 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  photography  as  an  aid  to 
medical  science.  Dr.  Noriss's  photographic  observationsi 
which  lead  him  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  third  kind 
of  oorposcle— praetically  invisible  to  the  eye-*in4icate  a 
direction  in  which  much  work  may  be  done. 


Photography  is  made  good  use  of  at  Scotland  Yard, 
under  the  directorate  of  Mr.  J.  Monro,  the  Assistant  Com* 
missioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Attached  to  a 
circular  dated  the  8th  instant,  we  find  a  Wood  bury  type  ' 
print  6  by  4^,  on  which  are  -oleeely  grouped  together  the 
heads  of  thirty-six  well-known  offenders  who  are  now 
wanted,  each  portrait  having  a  reference  nnmber  impressed ; 
while  the  body  of  the  cironlar  gives  a  carefnlly  tabulated 
previous  histoid  of  the  thirtysiz,  and  such  clifee  to  theijr  ( 
probable  whereabonts  as  may  be  gathered  from  past  records* 


* 
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"Dontdoth&l  Kaj  looger,  but  paichase  om  of  1117 
poaisi;  ehun ! "  Mys  «  Nev-Jonef  kdvertuet ;  and  the 


portnjiiat  who  cannot  make  the  above  bmleBq^ne  tepre- 
■entition  of  the  too-mach-reated  ntter  furaiah  him  with 
a  bint  Diutbe  dull  indeed. 

From  the  bad  tc  the  good  is  a  desirable  transition  ;  so 
let  tiB  glanoe  at  a  well^leaigned  posing  ohair  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  (De  Voo,  Bpringfield,  Ohio). 
The  geoeial  frame-work  is  ol  oast  iron,  and  nnmerous 
alterations  can  be  made  in  a  tew  secoudi,  >s,  for  example, 
bjr  changing  the  seat,  remoring  the  foot-stool,  or  patting 


a  back  and  arms  ia  place  of  the  body  rest.  The  cast-iron 
framing  need  cost  bnt  rerj  little,  and  photographers  conld 
then  pttrohase  the  interchangeable  extras  as  reqnired. 
What  British  manufacturer  will  be  entorprisiog  enough 
to  put  something  of  this  kind  on  the  English  market  ? 

.It  would  be  interestmg  to  have  more  exact  iufonuation 
about  that  wonderful  photograph,  which  report  states  was 
taken  by  a  son  of  Mr,  Rowland  Winn,  from  the  roof  of 
Nostell  Friory  duriug  the  recent  Franchise  demonstration. 
If  it  is  indeed  possible,  as  romour  further  asserts,  to  count 
lOOjDOO  heads  in  this  sensalional  pioture,  practical  photo- 
graphers would  Very  much  like  to  koow  "  how  it  is  done." 
A  D^iatiTe  that  thns  appre<^bly  helps  the  poliUcal  states* 
man  Ought  to  bS  widely  proclaimed  from  the  house-top, 
on  wbioh  it  was  taken.  Young  Mr.  Winn's  soccess 
suggests,  indeed,  a  Tery  simple  way  in  which  even  the 
census  can  be  "taken byphotogmpby."  in  future. 

fint,  as  we  hare  said,  a  few  additional  details  would  be 

very  welcome,   and  a  "  demonstratdou " — mathematical 

rather  than  Jiolitioal— of  how  the  "  heads  of  the  people" 

eve    thu    comiwdiauiTd;    numbered.     Meanwhile 


aoeptical  critics  will  not  be  content  with  what  may  be 
called  the  a  priori,  or  rather  "Nootell  Priory,"  line  <tf 
argument. 

Among  the  erils  wbiob  Mr.  Cocking  attributes  to  iohaling 
the  fumes  ol  ammonia,  may  be  mentioned  leTete  catanb 
and  desfnesB ! 

That  an  edging  of  vatnish — eSeoinal  enongh  in  securing 
a  collodion  film  to  ths  glass  piste— should  bi  useless  when 
applied  to  a  gelatine  Blm,  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  gelatine 
ewelli  and  breaks  up  the  Tarnish  ;  while  the  Tarnish  peoe- 
tratss  a  collodion  film  and  prevents  it  being  wetted. 
"Merely  paint  the  border  of  the  gelatine  plate  with  a 
Hstaraled  solution  of  chrome  alum,"  says  Mr.  Sebsstian 
Davis,  "  and  the  film  will  never  frill  from  the  edges. 

Uow  much  chrome  slam  is  it  well  to  add  to  an  emulsion  1 
Here,  again,  we  quote  Mr.  Davis  :  "  Less  tbao  one^ightb  of 
s  grain  to  the  ounce  iseeldom  mnch  nse,  and  more  than  a 
quarter  oE  a  grain  generally  serTea  to  make  the  gelatine  too 
iriBoluble  for  essy  re-melting ;  bat  of  oonrae  something 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  iteelf." 

IruA  calls  attention  to  a  singular  decree  on  the  part  of  the 
MTatch  Oommittee  of  the  borough  of  Fortsmonth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  decree,  all  the  police  inspectors,  aergeanla, 
and  oonstablea  had  to  marob  down  to  a  local  phot<%raphei'*, 
where  esoh  man  had  his  likeness  taken  in  a  set  attitndo 
with  his  helmet  beside  him.  The  good  people  of  Porta- 
mouth  have  been  much  pussled  to  know  what  this  meaoa, 
sod  Truth  unkindly,  and  it  may  be  untruthfully,  suggeata 
that  the  photographer  in  question  has  Talnable'inflaence  on 
the  Watch  Oommittee,  or  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  the 
borough  rates  which  the  Corporation  are  anxious  to  dispooe 
of  quietly.  There  is  also  another  theory  which  we  sra 
surprised  has  escaped  our  qnick-witted  contemporary.  As 
theires  are  photographed  for  the  benefit  of  ths  polio*, 
why  shoold  not  the  polioe  be  photographed  for  the  benefit 
o(  the  thieves?  The  thisTee  would  certainly  apprwaate 
this  little  act  of  attention,  especially  in  the  case  of  detec- 
tives and  plain-clothes  men. 

New  dsTelopers  for  gelatine  faromid)  plates  may  be  multi- 
plied almost  indeEnitely,  as  almost  any  sufficiently  powerfoJ 
reducing  resgenl  which  csn  act  in  a  ncntrsl  ot  alkaliuB 
solntion  may  be  made  to  bring  out  the  latent  image ;  bat| 
we  mistake  not,  the  hydroxylamine  developer  of  Egli 
id  Spiller,  described  on  page  613,  will  be  found  to  posstSi 
mrtsble  advantages.  Although  ths  hydtoohlorate  of 
hydroiylamine  now  costs  about  ten  shillings  an  onnoe^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  osn  be  manuEaotnred 
at  a  low  prioe,  shoald  a  demand  for  it  arise.  It  seems  that 
(be  most  promising  and  easiest  mode  of  preparation  known 
at  present  it  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  nitto- 
methane,  and  if  it  ahonld  be  possible  to  use  chloro-piciin 
(trioblor-nitro-methane)  instead,  hydroxylamine  shonU 
become  obeap,  as  chloro-piortn  can  be  made  vny  sadly, 
and  at  a  smaU  cost. 
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Photographs  of  an  instalment  of  the  National  Gallery 
pictarea,  presumably  the  oatcome  of  the  iron  ezcresence,  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  London  shop  window?.  The  work  in 
many  instances,  no  doubt,  was  extremely  difficult,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  specimens  exhibited  are  not  of  supreme 
excellence.  The  colours  of  some  of  the  pictures  appear  to 
have  been  very  unfavourable  for  photographic  reproduction, 
notably  a  picture  by  Grwze,  which  is  now  reproduced  with 
every  marking  and  imperfection,  and  really  presents  a 
mass  of  scratches  and  smudges. 


Is  there  a  duty  on  photographs  of  works  oi  art  when 
admitted  to  the  United  States?  A  correspondent  who 
wishes  to  export  a  considerable  number  is  anxious  to  be 
certain  on  tho  point.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  tell  him. 
So  far  as  pictures  are  concerned,  the  duty  is  enormously 
high,  80  much  so  that,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  tax, 
some  Americans  made  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Herkomer, 
that  instead  of  sitting  to  him  here,  he  should  go  over  to 
America,  where  they  would  guarantee  him  a  profitable  en- 
gagement. The. offer  was  accepted,  and  last  year  the 
artist  went  over  to  the  States,  and  was  at  work  there 
several  months.  As  Mr.  Herkomer*s  prices  are  high,  and 
as  the  duty  amounts  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  value,  the 
shrewd  sitters  saved  considerably. 


Balloon  photography  is  becoming  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  profession.  The  Balloon  Society  in  connection  with 
L' Academic  d^  Aerostation  Meteorologique  of  Paris  intend 
next  year  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  London,  and  at  which  a 
special  exhibit  will  be  apparatus  for  balloon  photography. 


If  rumour  is  reliable,  a  well-known  *'  professional  beauty  " 
celebrated  last  week  the  taking  of  her  thousand  and  first 
photograph  by  a  private  entertainment  to  a  few  chosen 
friends.  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  conversation  was  a 
screen,  on  which  had  been  most  artistically  arranged  a  copy 
of  each  of  the  thousand  and  one  photographic  portraits. 


By  noting  the  thermic  results  obtained  with  his  sun 
motor  (see  present  volume,  page  19),  Captain  Ericsson 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heat  of  the  solar 
surface  cannot  be  less  than  3,060,727''  Fahrenheit ;  and  it 
maybe  mentioned  that  the  highest  temperatures  which 
have  been  yet  realized  in  the  laboratory  are  so  trifling,  as 
compared  with  this,  as  in  no  measure  to  support  the 
mind  in  attempting  to  grasp  the  idea  of  such  a  degree  of 
heat  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
accuracy  of  Captain  Ericsson's  conclusions. 


Some  illustrated  *^  Hints  on  Posing,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Sitter,^'  will  shortly  appear  as  a  series  of  ten 
or  twelve  papers.  To  mention  that  these  will  come  from 
the  pen  and  the  pencil  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  is  to  say  the 
utmost  in  praise  of  them. 

**If  you  have  occasion  to  look  much  at  incandescent 
electric  lights,  you  had  best  wear  blue  spectacles."  This 
is  the  advice  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  to  Electrical  EngmeerSi 


as  he  finds  that  the  excess  of  the  red  rays  in  the  light 
referred  to  injures  the  eyes ;  but  when  the  arc  light  is 
concerned,  this  order  of  things  is  reversed,  the  violet  rays 
being  in  excess.  Here  again  we  have  conditions  bad  for 
the  eyesight,  so  red  side  glasses  or  blinkers  are  provided 
on  Dr.  Stone*s  blue  epectacles,  and  when  the  wearer  has  to 
work  with  the  arc  light,  he  simply  turns  these  red  glasses 
round  so  that  they  fold  over  the  blue  front  glasses. 
Through  the  joint  media  it  is  said  that  the  arc  light  may 
be  looked  at  with  safety. 

The  dark  room  window  having  been  allowed  a  short 
period  of  rest  after  the  recent  discussions,  we  may  mention 
that  Obernetter  colours  a  two  per  cent,  collodion  with 
turmeric  and  Jalap  resin,  and  pours  this  on  plain  glass. 
Another  way  of  making  a  medium  is  to  make  up  a  mix- 
ture of  gelatine  and  turmeric,  and  to  coat  glass  with  it. 
The  above  are  recommended  for  use  with  VogePs  azaline 
plates. 


To  accurately  map  out  the  very  small  stars  by  the  aid  of 
the  eye  and  hand  has  proved  to  be  only  a  step  from  the 
impossible;  but  M.  Mouchez,  of  the  Paris  Observatory 
finds  photography  to  satisfactorily  solve  the  difficulty. 
Now,  in  the  couise  of  an  hour,  an  accurate  map  covering 
an  area  of  2^  by  S",  and  including  all  the  stars  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude,  is  obtained.  To  produce  a  chart  covering 
the  same  area,  on  the  old  system  required  many  months'  hard 
work.  An  objective  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
fecal  length  of  eighty  inches,  is  used. 
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Applications  for  Iiotters  Patent. 
12,482.  Ernest  Daniel  Adcock,  58,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
W.C.,  for  '*  An  improved  vignetting  apparatus  for  photographic 
printing  frames."— Dated  16th  September,  1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 
7678.  Abel    McDonald,  Penrith,  and    Thomas   Willumbon 
Kendall,  Cockennouth,  both  in  Cumberland,  Photographers, 
for    '*  Improvements  m  apparatus  for  washing  unmoutned 
photographs  and  the  like." — ^Dated  14th  May,  1884. 

SpeoifLcation  Published  during  the  Week. 
2767.  Feederick  Woodwabd   Bbanson,  of   Leeds,   in   the 

County  of  York,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  for  '*  Improvements 

in  photographic  shntters.^' 

My  invention  has  reference  to  improvements  in  photographic 
ehntters,  for  which  Letters  Patent  were  granted  to  Richard 
Reynolds  and  myself  dated  2nd  April,  1883,  No.  1650.  According 
to  my  present  invention,  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  which  carries 
the  flap  I  mount  a  lever,  having  thereon  a  suitable  adjustable 
weight ;  by  altering  the  position  of  the  weight  upon  the  lever 
the  flap  may  be  actuated  at  dififerent  velocities,  and  the  time  of 
exposure  be  thereby  varied.  The  lever  may  be  moved  and  fixed 
at  any  desired  angle  or  position  on  the  flap  spindle,  so  that  it  may 
be  applied  in  some  cases  for  opening  the  flap  to  allow  the  drop  to 
tall ;  or,  when  required,  by  throwing  the  lever  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  dap  spindle,  and  fixing  it  there  to  retain 
the  flap  closed,  until  it  is  raised  by  a  movement  imparted  to  the 
flap  spindle  by  the  attendant.  Instead  of  the  weight  being  placed 
on  the  adjustable  lever,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  found  preferable 
to  attach  a  cord  or  its  equivalent  to  such  lever  at  any  suitable 
point ;  such  cord  or  its  equivalent  being  passed  over  a  pulley  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  shutter,  the  required  weight  being  sus- 
pended to  the  other  end.  Other  parts  of  the  photographic 
shutter  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  specification  of  the 
aboTe-named  Letters  Patent.  .  • 
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The  cUiming  clauses  ■»  u  follows : — 

1.  The   urangement  and    a.pplicatiou  ol  tbo  le^Br,  having; 
thereon  the  adjoEtable  weight  g,  and  attached  to  the  apindle, 
■   ■     ""    ta  and  far  purposes  heraiD  Est  forth. 


2.  lie  geneial  anangemeiit  and  eombinatioa  of  die  Tt 

C'   f omunj;  vaj  impro^  photographic  shutter,  Mbstantiallj  as 
u  described. 


theroash 
of  a  littls 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGEAVH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

BY  I.  H.  JEtndKOS. 

Lbssoh  6— Defects  in  the  Heqative. 
Ab  iha  defectt  in  photo-niorograjphia  negatirea  are  tei7 
DUmeniDi,  it  may  tw  nell  to  mention  the  chief,  Uid  their 
remedies,  Khen  such  exist. 

1.  Unequal  lUantinalioit. — This  ii  Tetj  apt  to  occar  when 
naing  my  obliqaa  light,  bat  may  happen  also  with  ceotrat 
light,  from  improper  arrangement  of  oondeiuers,  Ac.  This 
defect  tavf  be  known  bj  the  negative  being  dense  on  one 
aide  of  the  plate,  and  tbin  on  tbe  other.  Do  not  blame  the 
plate  maker  for  improper!  j  levelling  tiia  platea ;  thie  defeat 
•ometimea  oecnra,  but  Tsrj  rarely.  If  the  differeooe  of 
deniity  on  each  side  ia  not  Terj  marked,  it  msT  be  remedied 
by  DBiog  matt  Tarnish  on  tbe  thin  side  of  the  plate,  to  diffase 
the  light  when  printing.  Adding  a  little  yellow  dye  totbi 
vatnish  often  improtei  (he  reenlt,  bat  in  alt  a  ' 
edge  of  the  rarnisb  shonld  be  aoftened  by  the 
aloohol  or  ether,  or  a  nastj  mark  will  be  left 
just  under  tbe  boandary  line  of  the  Tarnish. 

2.  Too  Poicer/ul  Illumination. — In  Ihia  case  the  object  is 
"  drowned  in  light,"  and  the  piotnre  eomea  oot  flat  and 
degraded..    Remedy:  take  another  nag  atire. 

3.  lUflectionfrora  the  Apparatus. — When  the  tabo  of  (he 
microecope  u  not  lined  with  cloth  or  velvet,  abrightoeatral 
■pot  may  often  be  seen  on  the  screen  while  focnwing,  and  a 
corresponding  black  patch  will  be  found  on  the  negative, 
which  will  be  worthless.  When  nuns  tbe  eye-piece,  this 
defect  will  not  be  met  with.  Befleotion  from  the  oamera 
will  alio  rnin  the  negative,  also  naing  the  eye-piece  without 
the  cop.  Let  the  inside  of  the  eanera  and  microacope  tabe 
be  a  dead  black. 

4.  Accetsof  Stray  Light  to  the  Kate.— Fiobably  throagh 
tbe  coBneotioo  of  camera  and  mionwoops  not  being  ligbt' 
iight.  Resalt — general  fog.  Use  a  thisk  black  Tetvot 
hood  to  connect  the  microscope  with  the  camera,  ftad  keep 
it  in  place  with  elastic  bands. 

5.  Oreen  Fog. — This  may  arise  from  the  lue  of  impute 
■odio  salphita,  or,  in  the  plain  pyro  developer,  from  nsiug 
toomach  ammonia.  G-reen  fog  appears  to  be  a  silver  deposit, 
from  the  fact  that  certain  silver  solvents  get  rid  of  it  at 
once.  Biohrom&te  of  potAih,  or  peroxide  en  hydrogen,  may 
be   need,     bat    the    writer    recommend!  the  fMloiring, 


1  tbe  Tbai-Book 

A.— Fotassinm  ferrioyanide 1  onnce 

Water        20  ovncM 

B. — Sodium  byposnlpbite     1  onnce 

Water      20oanaee 

First  wet  tbe  negative  if  it  haa  been  dried.  Ponr  a  little  of 
the  hypo  solatioa  in  a  cap,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  tb« 
ferrioyanide  solatton.  Dip  a  ping  of  cotton-wool  in  (Lif 
mixture,  and  sponge  the  negative  rapidly  with  tt ;  then 
plnnge  it  in  water,  and  wash  well.  All  trace  of  green  fog 
~'.ll  nave  disappeared. 

6.  OecT-tiposare. — This  ahonld  be  controlled  in  the  dev«> 
lopment.  After- intensifioat ion  rarely  prodaoee  even  toler- 
able negativea  from  over-exposed  plates.  It  much  OTM- 
expoeed,  don't  waste  time  in  trying  to  patch  up  the  negative, 
bnt  expose  another  plate. 

7.  E/iu&r-e:i;pature.— Tbeieienocnreforthiaevil  :  deittaj 
e  negative  and  take  another. 

H.  Under -dtPitopmaiL — An  under-developed  plate  is  naa- 

V.  Don't  hurry  the  development,  bnt  be  inre  all  ftoMible 
detail  haa  been  worked  out,  and  examine  the  negative  for 
density  before  the  lamp. 

9.  T^iiiww.— The  negative  appears  fully  expowd  and 
developed,  but  \i  too  thin  to  give  good  prints.  In  tbia  caaa 
try  the  effect  of  covering  the  back  with  matt-vamish,  and 
print  in  tbe  shade.  Never  intensify  a  negative  before  try- 
ing how  it  will  print.     Many  a  negative  that  appesus  too 

iin  will  give  perfect  prints.  The  negative  from  wliich 
tbe  accompanying  illnatration  of  >'  Palpi  of  Male  Spidei  " 
was  taken  famishes  a  good  example  of  this.    This  negative 


appears  a  mere  "  ghost,"  bat  prints  well  and  strongly.  Had 
it  been  intensified  it  woald  probably  have  been  rained.  If 
the  matt-varnish  does  not  mead  matters,  the  DMativa  aort 
be  intensi&ed.  There  isaohoiceot  intenaiGers,  bat  tbe  mer- 
cury and  silver  intensifiets  are  moat  generally  uaed.  The 
mercury  inteusifier  is  made  as  followa : — 

A.— Unrated  solatioa  of  meronrio  chloride. 

D.^Liqnoi  ammoBin     10  drops  pmos. 
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After  soaking  the  D^ative  in  water,  it  is  placed  in  the  bi- 
chloride solntioQ  until  it  becomea  uniformly  white.  If 
reqairing  onl7^ slight  intensification,  it  mnst  be  left  in  only 
a  few  seconds,  or  it  will  become  too  dense.  Then  wash  well 
for  five  minntcB,  when-  the  negative  mast  be  placed  in  B, 
which  will  turn  the  plate  to  a  dark  colour.  With  a  little 
experience,  this  intensifier  will  be  found  very  useful,  but 
all  intensification  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Look  for 
^ood  results  to  the  development  alone,  and  let  intensifica- 
tion be  merely  a  last  resource. 

Other  intensifiers  are  potassium  sulphide  and  ammonium 
sulphide ;  either  salt  may  be  made  op  to  the  strength  of 
1  drachm  to  20  ounces  of  water. 

One  of  the  best  silver  intensifiers  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
W.  Brooks,  and  is  as  follows : — **  After  the  plate  has  been 
well  washed  from  the  hypo,  place  it  in  a  weak  solution  of 
alum  and  citric  acid  solution : — 


Stock  Solution, 

Saturated  solution  of  alum 
Citric  acid 


,..  10  ounces 
...    1  ounce 


For  the  solution  above  named,  I  dilute  one  part  to  four  of 
water,  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  it  about  ^yo  or  six 
minutes ;  in  the  meantime,  place  in  a  developing  cup  about 
(say  for  a  small  plate)  two  drachms  of  the  stock  solution  of 
alum  and  citric,  and  place  in  it  about  four  grains  of  pyro ; 
when  dissolved,  add  a  few  drops  of  about  a  twenty-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution." 

This  solution  is  to  be  applied  to  the  plate  until  sufficient 
density  be  obtained ;  when  the  plate  is  washed,  it  is  placed 
in  the  hypo  bath  for  a  few  minutes,  again  washea,  and 
finally  treated  with  alum  and  citric  acid  solution  to  clear  it 
Plates  thus  intensified  should  not  first  be  dried. 

10.  Too  Great  Density, — This  is  more  frequently  met 
with  when  usins  the  plain  pyro  developer,  rerhaps  the 
iimpleet  agent  for  removing  it  is  Mr.  Howard  Farmer's 
fexri-ovanide  reducer  given  aoove  in  speaking  of  green  fog. 
The  plate,  if  dry,  is  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  placed  in  the  solution,  and  examined  from  time  to 
time  until  sufficiently  thin.  Only  a  few  drops  of  ferri- 
cyanide  must  be  added,  or  the  action  will  be  too  rapid. 
Then  wash  well  in  running  water,  and  dry. 

11.  Shrinking  of  (he  Oeuitine. — ^This  may  arise  from  the 

gelatine  being  too  soft,  or  from  heat  being  emploved  to 
asten  the  drving,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  The  shrink- 
ing may  be  slight,  spoiling  the  fine  microscopic  detail,  or 
may  amount  to  actual  distortion  of  the  image.  Either 
way,  the  negative  is  mined;  the  photo-micrographer  is 
therfore  advised  to  use  only  plates  prepared  with  hard  gela- 
tine. Since  the  use  of  the  alum  bath  has  become  more 
generaly  frilling  is  not  so  common  as  formerly,  and  the 
photo-miorographer  need  hardly  be  cautioned  against  it. 
Still,  to  avoid  this,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  evil  of 
shrinking  of  the  film,  any  plates  found  to  be  prepared  with 
soft  gelatine  should  be  rejected  for  microscopic  work. 


^rsiticsl  iB^fm  tot  l^timmxi. 

No.  10.— MAKING  AN  ENLARGEMENT. 

How  best  to  make  an  enlargement  is  one  of  those  points 
which  may  be  discussed  again  and  again  without  any  con- 
clusion being  arrived  at,  and  the  by-stander  who  listens 
to  the  ailments,  and  sees  the  apiecimenB  shown,  may  be 
excused  if  he  oomei  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  best 
method ;  but  that  any  person  who  excels  in  one  particular 
method  is  yery  apt  to  oonclode  that  his  own  way  of  work- 
ing is  indubitably  the  best.  Simplicity  and  ease  of  work- 
ing is  a  matter  of  special  consideration  for  the  beginner, 
and  we  will  therefore  choose  for  him,  and  describe  how 
to  make  enlargementa  on  paper  with  a  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion  aimilftr  to  that  used  for  the  negatiye  plates. 


Now-a-days  excellent  gelatino-bromide  paper  can  be 
obtained  commercidly,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  beginner  will  often  do  well  to  obtain  it  ready  made ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  well  to  give  directions  for 
preparing  it. 

A  good  quality  of  paper  is  desirable,  moderately  stout 
Saxe  or  Bives  being  most  suitable ;  but  in  order  to  fill  in 
the  inequalities  of  the  paper,  and  to  keep  the  picture  well 
to  the  surface,  a  preliminary  coating  or  substratum  is  re- 
quired, and  if  this  substratum  is  mtAe  paitiatly  opaque  by 
means  of  a  white  pigment,  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of 
the  pictures  are  much  greater  than  otherwise  would  be. 
A  suitable  substratum  or  enamel  is  made  as  follows  :— 

No.  1. — Nitrate  of  barium        3  ounces 

Hot  water         1  pint 

No.  2.— Sulphate  of  soda         4  ounces 

Hot  water         1  pint 

Filter  the  above  solutions  through  closely- woven  muslin, 
and  mix  them,  after  which  the  deposit  which  forms  must 
be  allowed  to  settle  down,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  poured  off 
as  closely  as  possible.  Sufficient  hot  water  is  now  added  to 
fill  up  the  vessel,  and  the  precipitate  or  deposit  is  again 
allowed  to  settle  down.  This  process  of  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate should  be  repeated  five  or  six  times,  and  then  the 
liquor  containing  the  precipitate  should  be  adjusted  (by 
pouring  off  more  or  less  of  the  water)  to  thirty  fluid  ounces, 
and  four  ounces  of  white  gelatine  are  added,  sufficient  heat 
being  applied  to  ensure  its  solution.  When  all  is  dissolved 
and  the  preparation  is  uniformly  mixed,  a  solution  of  fif- 
teen grains  of  chrome  alum  in  an  ounce  of  water  is  stirred 
in,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ouuce  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added. 

To  coat  paper  with  this  preparation,  the  sheets  are 
moistened,  and  one  having  been  laid  quite  level  on  a  slab 
of  plate  glass  of  coriesponding  siae,  the  edges  of  the  paper 
are  secured  by  means  of  a  bordering  of  thin  slips  of  wood, 
laid  frame- fash  ion  on  the  edges  of  the  sheet,  and  held  in 
position  with  American  clips.  We  thus  obtain  a  kind  of 
paper-bottomed  dish,  into  which  some  of  the  enamel  oom« 
position  is  poured,  and  the  excess  having  been  rapidly 
drained  off,  the  glass  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  horizontal 
position  until  the  gelatine  is  set— this  generally  happenins 
in  about  half-a-minnte  or  so— then  the-sheet  is  removea,  ana 
buns  up  to  dry. 

The  emulsion  is  applied  over  the  enamel  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  preliminary  coating  was  applied,  the  sheets 
of  enamelled  paper  being  damped  and  clamped  down  to  the 
glass  just  as  already  described ;  only  it  is  not  advisable  lo 
use  an  extremely  sensitive  emulsion  like  that  referred  to  in 
the  last  lesson  ;  a  preparation  well  adapted  for  coating  paper 
being  made  by  the  following  formula,  it  being  undersulod 
that  the  beginner  has  mastered  the  general  details  of  emul- 
sion making  by  carrying  into  practice  the  directions  con- 
tained incur  previous  lesson  :— 

A. — Nitrate  jof  silver 100  grains 

Distilled  water 2  ounces 

B.— Bromide  potassium         85  grains 

Gelatine  (as  previously  used)    .••20     ,, 

Distilled  water     1^  ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid  1  drop 

C — Iodide  potassium 8  grains 

Distilled  water f  ounce 

A  and  B  are  heated  to  140^  Fahrenheit,  and  A  is  gradu- 
ally added  to  B  with  constant  agitation.  C  ia  next  stirred 
in,  and  finally  120  grains  gelatine,  which  has  been  soaked 
in  water  until  it  has  become  quite  soft,  is  added*  When 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  melted  and  incorporated,  it  is 
poured  out  to  set,  and  cut  up  into  strips  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  square,  the  handle  of  a  silver  spoon  being  used  for 
this  purpose.  These  strips  are  washed  by  being  soaked  in 
some  four  or  five  changes  of  wster,  allowing  (say)  half-an- 
hour  each  time :  but  too  much  washing  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  present  instance. 

For  drying  the  paper  which  has  been  coated  with  sensi- 
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tive  emuliion,  a  toleriblj  witm  Toom,  from  wbich  enrj 
trace  of  light  hu  been  sictaded,  is  beat,  and  duIbbi  condi- 
liona  Bi«  very  acfaroarkble  indeed,  one  may  dnpeod  oa  the 
material  drying  in  the  coarse  of  four  or  five  honrg.  Aa  a 
meftDB  of  enlarging,  gotne  form  of  magic  lantern  ia  to  be 
recommended,  and  bnt  little  sperial  initruotion  need  be 
giveD.  ThenegatiTs  is  placed  in  the  cartiec  of  the  lantern, 
and  the  image  is  adjusted  m  to  bIki  and  focne  on  a  sheet  of 
whits  paper  attached  to  the  wall.  The  adjaFtmenta  being 
completed,  one  caps  the  lent,  and  piua  up  a  abeet  of  the 
aeDBitire  paper  bo  that  it  occii  plea  the  reqaircd  poaition,  when 
the  expoanre  is  made  by  lemaring  the  cap.  A  preliminary 
trial  u  to  exposure  ia  eatily  mado  by  exposing  a  amal]  atrip 
of  Ibo  paper,  and  developing. 

It  is  by  no  means  e«Bentiat  to  make  use  oE  an  eipensiTcly 
constructed  lantern  irith  complex  adjustments,  and  a  careful 
worker  ma;  obtain  excellent  results  with  snch  a  lantern  as 
is  represented  below. 


A,  gimtra-front :  B,  tJn  ok;  C,  hat;  D,  lupport  for  iiern>U'*>  £ 
troubd  gliuor  dlfnilDg  Kceeui  P,  ■llTcrsd  rtflcctor;  U,  innfflo  lamp 

To  make  an  apparatus  like  that  repreBSnted  abcTe  is  ■ 
very  easy  affair,  especially  if  the  aid  of  a  tinman  be  invoked. 
The  camera  originally  nsed  may  alida  into  the  front  exten- 
sion of  the  apparatns  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,'  it 
may  be  conaidared  that  the  lens  originally  used 
to  take  a  picture  is  a  coavenieDt  ons  to  employ 
for  enlarging  it.  If  one  ihickDeaa  of  gronnd 
glass  does  not  diffnae  the  light  sufficiently, 
another  may  be  placed  at  some  little  distance 
from  it ;  or  in  other  cases  it  may  he  well  to 
place  a  piece  of  fluted  plate  glass  on  the  lamp 
aide  of  the  ground  glaas  soreeo, 

Shoald  any  dimcalty  he  experienced  in 
keeping  the  gel  atino.bromide  paper  snfficiently 
flat  during  the  exposure,  it  may  be  eipoaed  in 
a  printing-frame  \  the  same  frame,  or  a  aimilar 
one,  being  need  to  contain  the  white  sheet 
Dpon  which  the  image  is  focnssed. 

A  form  of  lantern  very  similar  in  general 
features  to  that  above  represented  is  shown,  the 
main  difference  being  that  a  condenser  is  pro- 
vided, thissetving  to  ensure  a  more  complete 
illamination  of  the  negative  ;  and  we  may  men- 
tion that  those  lanterns  sold  as  the  "  Sciopticon 
Model,"  and  constrocted  in  ths  main  as  repre- 
sented, aie  generally  well  adapted  for  making 
enlargementa  on  gel  a  lino- bromide  paper. 

Excellent  results  may  be  obtained  with  the 
^developing  solution  already  recommended 
(page  ^32).  the  paper  being  treated  jost  as  the  glass  plate 
was  treated  ;  but  some  persona  prefer  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  for  paper  prinlB,  and  we  therefore  give  the 
lollowing  directions: — 

Prepare  a  aatarated  aolntion  of  protoaulphate  of  Iron  by 
patting  some  of  the  crystals  along  with  water  in  a  bottle, 
and  agilating  occasionillv,  adding  more  crystala  until  a 
portion  remains  nndiasalved ;  nod  in  a  similar  way  prepare 
a  saturated  solution  of  potssainm  oxalate.  One  part  of 
the  iron  aolntion  and  four  paita  of  the  oxalate  aolntion, 
with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  «  grain  of  bromide  of 


potassium  to  each  ounce  of  the  mixed  liijaida,  will  be  a 
good  working  proportion  for  tlie  iron  developer  ;  and  as 
the  exact  exposure  may  always  be  determined  by  meana 
of  trial  strips,  one  need  not  vary  the  composition  of  the 
developing  fluid.  After  development,  the  prints  should 
be  waaned  for  a  few  minntes,  and  thsn  allowed  to  remain 
for  ten  minntes  in  a  fixing  bath  similar  to  that  osed  for 
ordinary  prints  on  albumenizad  paper  (one  and  five).  The 
final  aeries  of  wasbings  intended  to  remove  the  hjposnl- 
phite  should  be  thoroughly  performed  (see  p.  55t). 

In  working  with  targe  sheets  of  paper  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  be  able  to  extemporise  a  large  dish,  and  this 
is  qnite  eaay  if  a  sheet  of  stout  brown  paper  be  water- 
proofed by  the  application  of   boiled  linaeed  oil,  and 


allowed  to  dry ;  the  sheet  being  then  laid  on  a  board  and 
the  corners  held  together  by  American  clips,  aa  ahown 

above. 


PHOTO-LI  THOGEAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  UAJOEt  J.  WATEKEOUSB,  B.S.C., 

AssisCaiit  Surveyor- General  of  India. 
Chapter  XVII.— Miscellaneous  Processes, 
Wb  now  oome  to  the  oonaideiation  of  snadry  pholo-litho* 
graphic  procesaec  which  have  been  introdooed  from  tima.to 
time,  bnt  do  not  coma  within  the  oatagpries  of  the  iraasbr 
and  direct  netiiods  alteady  detctibed. 
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They  may  be  divided  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Prooeflses  based  on  the  uses  of  metallio  salts  other  than 
those  of  cbiomiam. 

2.  Oleate  Piooesses. 

3.  Dosting  Processes. 

4.  Other  Processes. 

1.  Processes  based  on  the  use  of  silver^  iroUy  and  other 
metallic  salts, — The  earliest  of  these  processes  is  Hallear's. 
According  to  Martin,  he  covered  a  thin  grained  stone  with 
a  strongieh  but  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  seeqai-ozalate 
of  iron,  and  by  repeated  washings  wiih  the  solution,  caused 
it  to  penetrate  tolerably  deeply  into  the  stone.  The  stone 
was  exposed  in  the  camera,  not  wtt,  but  just  moist.  The 
image  produced  appears  in  dull  brown,  and  is  immediately 
and  perfectly  fixed  by  washing  over  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  good  washing  with  water 
removes  all  thesalt?,  afteF  which  the  stone  is  slightly  etched 
with  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  rolled  up  with 
printing  ink  as  usual.  The  procea?  never  seems  to  have 
come  into  practical  use. 

Joba'rd,  of  Brussels,  who  cUims  to  have  been  the  first  to 
inTent  a  process  of  photo-lithography,  covered  a  stone  or 
zinc  plate  with  iodine,  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun.  Then, 
instead  of  treating  it  with  mercury  to  develop  the  image, 
he  covered  it  with  a  thick  solution  of  gum-arabic  blackened 
with  lampblacic,  protecting  it  from  the  light  until  the  coat- 
ing of  gum  was  dry.  The  stone  was  then  plunged  into 
water  to  wash  away  and  dissolve  the  gum.  It  was  then 
pisced  in  the  press,  and  rolled  up  with  ink,  which  took 
only  on  the  parts  of  the  stone  or  plate  where  the  iodide  had 
not  been  decomposed  by  light.  The  whites  remained  quite 
pure,  and  perfect  proofs  could  be  obtained  ;  but  the  opera- 
tion was  a  delicate  one,  and  required  some  skill.  1  he  main 
point  seems  to  have  been  in  charging  the  roller  very 
slightly  with  ink. 

A  somewhat  similar  process  was  brought  forward  by 
Messrs.  Salmon  and  Gamier,  who  exposed  a  brass  plate  to 
the  fumes  of  iodine,  exposed  to  light  under  a  photographic 
cliche,  then  applied  mercury  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  the 
mercury  attaching  itself  only  to  the  parts  protected  from 
the  light.  Ink  was  now  applied  with  a  lithographic  roller, 
and  attached  itself  only  to  the  parts  where  the  light  acted, 
left  untouched  by  the  mercury.  If  a  positive  clichd  were 
used,  an  image  was  obtained  which  could  be  bitten  by  acids ; 
if  a  negative,  the  image  could  be  printed  from  in  the  litho- 
fpraphic  press.  This  process  also  seems  never  to  have  come 
into  any  practical  use. 

Mr.  Joseph  LewiS}  of  Dublin,  has  described  (News, 
Tol.  vii.)  several  ingenious  methods  of  obtaining  photo- 
lithographic transfers  with  resists  in  silver,  produced  by 
modificationaof  the  Daguerreotype  and  wet  collodion  pro 


In  his  first  process  he  coated  the  surface  of  a  card  with 
hard  plate  ink,  bruphed  it  over  with  vety  fine  puro  silver 
powder,  and  then  passed  the  card  through  a  press  on  a  highly 
polished  steel  plate.  The  picture  was  produced  by  the 
ordinary  Daguerreotype  process  just  as  with  a  silver  plate. 
It  was  then  etched  by  the  galvanic  influence,  which  dis- 
BoWed  away  the  shadowfi.  consisting  of  pure  silver,  and  ex- 
posed the  transfer  ink  in  deep  contrast  with  the  mercurial 
deposit  forming  the  lights  of  the  image.  It  was  then 
treated  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  washed  and 
dried,  and  then  laid  face  downwards  on  a  clean  heated  litho- 

fraphic  stone  or  metal  plate,  and  passed  through  the  press, 
'be  ink  in  the  exposed  parts  attached  itself  to  the  stone  or 
plate,  while  in  the  lights  the  film  of  undissolved  silver  and 
mercury  prevented  the  ink  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  stone.  The  images  so  produced  are  said  to  be  sharp,  and 
to  stand  printing  very  well. 

In  a  second  process  Mr.  Lswis  treated  an  unvarnished 
oollolion  negative  with  acid  and  alcohol,  and  transferred  the 
film  to  the  surface  of  a  cird  inked  as  before  with  greasy 
transfer  ink.  The  card  was  then  treated  with  ether  and 
alcohol  to  diasolTe  oft  the  collodion  covering  the  sbadows  of 


the  picture,  thereby  exposing  the  greasy  ink  surface,  which 
may  be  at  once  transferred  to  stone  or  zino  by  pressure.  The 
difficulty  in  this  method  is  to  dissolve  the  collodion  film  off 
properly— some  samples  dissolving  easily,  others  not  at  all,  or 
with  great  difficulty. 

In  a  third  process  Mr.  Lewis  formed  upon  the  surface  of  a 
collodion  negative  a  thick  deposit  of  the  mercurial  salt  and 
oxide  used  in  intensifying,  choosing  for  this  purpose  a  collo- 
dion suitable  for  giving  an  image  entirely  upon  the  surface, 
and  easily  wiped  off  it.  By  pressing  the  inked  card  upon 
such  a  film  the  image  is  taken  up  as  a  dusty  deposit,  which 
prevents  the  ink  from  penetiating  the  stone  when  passed 
through  the  press.  A  very  delicate  transfer  can  bo  obtained 
in  this  way,  but  caie  is  necessary  to  avoid  stripping  the 
collodion  film  along  with  the  dusty  depoeit. 

In  a  fourth  process  Mr.  Lewis  dispensed  with  the  collodion 
film  by  precipitating  a  layer  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver 
on  a  glass  plate.  Before  the  plates  were  completely  dry,  a 
mixture  of  dextrine,  glycerine,  and  nitrate  of  silver  was 
applied  to  tkem.  When  dry,  they  were  exposed  under  a 
positive,  and  when  properly  fixed,  the  deposit  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ink  caid  and  transferred  as  before. 

In  1867,  M.  Morvan  took  out  a  patent  for  a  process  in 
which  permanganate  of  potash  was  the  sensitive  agent.  He 
dipped  Saxe  or  Rive  paper  into  a  bath  of  sour  milk,  lactine, 
or  whey,  and  allowed  ic  to  dry.  It  was  then  coated  with  a 
preparation  made  by  dissolving  half-a-pound  of  French 
gelatine  or  glue  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  adding  to  it  a  solu- 
tion of  160  grains  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  quart  of 
water.  This  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  was  then  ready  to 
coat  the  paper,  which  was  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  After 
exposure  under  a  negative  it  was  coated  on  the  prepared  side 
very  evenly  with  a  composition  made  by  dissolving  equal 
parts  of  bitumen,  white  wax,  and  Burgundy  pitch  in  oil  of 
lavender.  The  proof  was  then  (.laced,  coated  side  upwards, 
in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  which  dissolved  the  permanganate  in 
those  parts  not  acted  on  by  ligfht,  taking  with  it  the  coating 
of  bitumen,  &c.  The  proof  was  cleaned  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  sponge,  and  was  then  ready  for  transfer  to  zinc  or 
stone  in  the  ordinary  manner.  M.  Morvan  claims  for  this 
process  that  it  gives  sharper  results  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses with  bichromate  and  transfer  ink. 

(To  be  continued,) 


PHOTOaRAPHINQ  A  TIGER  ATTACKING  HIS   PREY. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  in  a  leader  published  yesterday,  describes 
the  photographing  of  a  tiger  in  the  act  of  attacking  his 
prey  ;  but  the  following  is  the  original  account  as  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Madras  Mail,  who  writes: — "  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  a  photograph  of  a  tiger  in  the  act  of  striking  down  a 
large  animal  was  never  taken  until  last  week,  when  I  secured  a 
negative  of  a  tiger  killing  a  buffalo.  I  had  focussed  on  the 
buffalo,  which  was  tied  to  the  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a 
field,  and  had  just  put  a  dry  plate  into  the  camera,  when  the 
tiger  came  up  and  struck  down 'the  buffalo  with  a  single  blow  of 
his  paw.  My  camera  was  not  ten  yards  from  the  buffalo,  aud 
the  tiger  might  just  as  well  have  come  at  me  if  he  had  chosen  to 
do  so,  but  fortunately  he  selected  the  buffalo  instead,  and  then 
I  took  advantage  of  my  position,  and  released  the  spring  shutter 
just  as  he  had  given  the  buffalo  his  knock-down  blow.  The 
negative,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  a  good  one,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less intcxresting,  because  it  throws  some  light  on  that  vexed 
question—'*  How  does  a  tiger  kill  his  prey  ? "  In  the  picture, 
which  I  have  before  me  as  I  write,  the  tiger  is  seen  standing  on 
his  hind  legs,  which  are  bent ;  his  body  is  inclined  to  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  ;  his  tail  is  straight,  except 
the  tip,  which  is  curled  upwards,  and  the  right  fore-paw  is  seen 
above,  and  the  left  bslow,  the  buffalo's  neck.  The  head  of  the 
buffalo  covers  the  shoulders  and  heart  of  the  tiger,  whose  head 
appears  above  his  horns ;  his  back  is  nearly  level,  but  his  front 
legs  are  doubled  up  under  him,  and  he  is  just  in  the  act  of 
falling.  The  head  is  droopiug  and  lifeless,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  buffalo  tends  to  confirm  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  the  tiger,  with  his  knock-down  blow,  dislocates  the 
neck  of  his  victim. 
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"  Lest  any  of  your  readers  should  be  sceptical  regarding  the 
genuineness  of  tiie  photograph,  and  also  to  preyent  any  rival 
running  unnecessary  risk  when  endeavouring  to  take  a  tiger  in  a 
similar  position,  I  dhould  explain  that  the  tiger  I  photographed 
was  not  altogether  a  wild  tiger,  though  he  was  quite  loose  and 
free  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken.  A  few  days  before,  I 
had  been  told  that  a  tiger  was  being  led  about  by  some  Mahom- 
medans,  and  had  killed  a  buffalo  that  had  been  provided  for  it 
near  QuntakaL  I  at  once  said  that  I  was  willing  to  offer  another 
bu£Gilo  in  the  cause  of  soienoe,  and  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  bringing  down  my  camera.  The  buffalo  was  tied  to  a  stump 
in  the  open  field  by  a  rope,  about  twenty  feet  long,  fastened  to 
one  hind  leg.  It  was  brought  to  the  west  side  of  the  stump  as 
far  as  the  rope  would  aUow  it  to  go,  and  I  took  up  my  position 
with  the  camera  about  seven  or  eight  yards  to  the  north.  The 
tiger  was  then  led  up  to  the  west  side  of  the  field,  and,  when 
opposite  the  buffalo,  was  turned  towards  it.  The  buffalo,  on 
seeing  him,  did  not  attempt  to  turn,  or  back  away  the  dozen 

J^ards  the  heel  rope  would  have  allowed,  but  simply  stood  and 
ooked  at  the  tiger,  apparently  fascinated  by  him,  as  he  ap- 
proached. At  that  time  there  were  three  ropes  to  the  collar 
round  the  tiger's  neck,  and  a  man  holding  each  rope.  When 
they  came  to  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  buffalo,  one  rope 
was  slipped  off,  and  soon  after,  the  tiger,  having  by  that  time 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  prey,  the  other  two  ropes  were  let  go,  and 
he  was  perfectly  free.  It  was  an  exciting  moment  for  idl  con- 
cerned, including  the  photographer.  The  tiger  came  on, 
walking  slowly,  not  crouching.  When  within  two  or  three  yards, 
he  paused  for  an  instant,  then  made  one  spring  and  gave  a  pat 
to  the  buffido's  neck  wiUi  its  right  paw.  Immediately^  after 
this  I  touched  the  trigger  of  my  sprmg  shutter,  and  m  one- 
twentieth  part  of  a  second  got  the  picture  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. Ab  the  bufhlo  fell,  the  tiger  put  Ids  head  over  its  neck, 
slipped  his  mouth  down  to  lus  throat,  and  then  lay  across  it, 
sucxing  its  life-blood.  As  I  was  changing  the  slide  for  another 
picture,  one  of  the  Mahommedans  with  the  Uger  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  "  Hala  "  the  buffUo  ;  unless  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, they  would  have  been  unable  to  eat  any  of  the  flesh. 
On  getting  permission  he  went  behind  the  buffalo,  which  was 
lying  on  its  side  with  its  feet  towards  the  camera,  and  struck  his 
knife  into  its  throat  just  above  the  place  where  Uie  tiger  had  its 
hold.  The  tiger  did  not  snarl  or  show  any  sign  of  annoyance ; 
but  it  seemed  a  risky  thing  for  a  man  to  put  lus  hand  so  near  a 
tiger^s  mouth  when  the  beast  was  excited  with  the  taste  of 
Uood. 

**  I  took  some  other  photographs  as  the  tiger  was  lying  on  the 
carcase  of  the  buffalo ;  these  have  oome  out  clearly,  but  do  not 
possess  much  scientific  interest.  After  some  time  the  men  drew 
sway  the  tiger  with  a  rope,  but  by  that  time  he  had  eaten  as 
iil^u&as  he 'wanted,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  go.  The  men 
l^ted  that  they  got  him  as  a  cub,  and  had  had  him  for  seven 
tears.  He  was  a  very  fine  specimen,  and  the  ease  with  which 
be  knocked  down  the  buffalo,  and  afterwards  lifted  the  carcase 
and  dragged  it  about,  gave  me  an  impression  of  his  strength 
which  wiU  not  easily  fade  from  my  memory." 
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F£LLOWS  OP  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dear  Sir, — As  anyone,  by  payment  of  a  certain  fee, 
can  become  a  member  of  the  above  Society,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  some  distinction 
flhoold  be  made  between  ordinary  members,  and  masters, 
in  the  art  of  photography.  I  therefore  hnmbly  snggest 
as  a  i>lan,  that  all  the  recipients  of  medals  at  the  annual 
exhibition  become  ipso  facto  Fellows.  There  shoald  be 
some  reward  for  merit  beyond  the  medal,  and  some  more 
lasting  distinction.  The  Judges  could  be  elected  from 
the  Fellows,  and  other  benefits  given  to  the  Fellows  which 
would  make  the  title  both  desirable  and  honourable,  as 
are  the  titles  of  A.R.A.  and  R.A.  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
If  the  annual  exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  is  to  do  for  photo- 
graphy what  the  Royal  Academy  does  for  painting  (and 
this  should  be  the  case),  it  is  only  to  be  done  by  a  just 
bat  more  rigid  weeding  of  pictures.    For  many  yean  some 


very  second-rate  work  has  been  hung  that  shoald  not  be, 
for  there  are  smaller  exhibitions  where  such  work  can  be 
received ;  ^in  fact,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  it  will  oome 
to  pass  that  it  is  considered  an  honour  to  get  a  pictore 
hung,  let  alone  getting  a  medal. 

There  are  complaints  of  the  smallness  of  the  Gallery, 
but  it  seems  to  roe  the  Gallery  is  at  present  quite  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  really  good  work  sent  up,  and  soch 
alone  is  wanted  at  Pall  Mall.  Again,  the  question  of 
limiting  the  number  of  pictures  sent  by  each  exhibitor 
miMT  produce  a  better  show. 

I  write  this  briefly  in  hope  that  my  suggestions  may  be 
read,  and,  if  considered  worthy,  acted  upon.  My  only 
desire  is  to  see  the  art  of  which  I  am  so  fond  adyanoed  by 
an  exhibition  of  masters  in  it,  and  not  degraded  by 
mediocre  work. — iours  truly,  P.  H.  Emerson. 


Photographic  Socibtt  of  Great  Britain. 

A  UBRTixo  was  held  in  the  small  room  attached  to  the  Oalieiy, 
6a,  Fall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  23id  inst,  Mr.  T.  Sxbastian 
Davis,  F.O.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Enqlamo  exhibited  a  new  form  of  plate-box  for  use 
with  a  changing  bag.  The  ordinary  grooves  are  replaced  bv 
small  frames  containing  two  plates  wiui  a  sheet  of  stout  black 
card  between.  In  connection  with  the  box  is  a  double  dark  slide 
fitted  with  a  spring  lid  at  one  end,  and  jnst  large  enough  to  ^- 
mit  the  insertion  of  the  alore-described  frames,  each  containing 
two  plates. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  apparatus  was  veiy  practi- 
cal ;  in  changing-boxes  Uie  cases  are  generally  made  too  small, 
the  result  being  uiat  the  plates  often  stick  in  their  slides  while 
in  process  of  transfer.  One  plan  of  avoiding  this  difficulty,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  presence  of  pinholes  in  the  resulting  nega- 
tives, is  to  dnst  oat  the  case  each  time  previous  to  use. 

The  Chairman  passed  ronnd  a  negative  developed  according  to 
a  slight  modification  of  a  recentl^.published  formula  containing 
washing  soda,  sulphite,  citnc  acid,  bromide,  and  pyro.  It  was 
cUumed  that  very  brilliant  resfolta  were  obtainable  by  the  published 
method.  He,  however,  only  succeeded  in  developing  up  the  high 
lights ;  but  on  adding  to  the  formula  1  minim  of  ammonia  and  1 
grain  of  bromide  per  ounce,  a  developer  yielding  very  vigorous 
results  was  produced.  Unfortunately,  &e  huge  proportion  of 
alkali,  although  partially  neutralized  by  citric  acid,  caused  f liU. 
ing,  so  he  would  be  glad  to  know  of  a  good  substratum  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  Cowan  believed  that  if  the  citric  acid  had  been  left  out, 
frilling  would  not  have  set  in,  and  much  less  exposure  would 
have  been  required.  Most  commercial  plates  wul  stand  the 
alkali. 

Mr.  DxBBXHAM  remarked  that  citrate  of  soda— formed  from 
the  action  of  citric  acid  on  sodium  carbonate — ^no  doubt  served  to 
give  intensity,  but  a  much  longer  exposure  was  required. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in 
hot  weather  causes  red  and  ereen  fog. 

Mr.  W.  Bbooks  said  tnat  whUe  recently  photoeia^iing 
paintings,  he  had  developed  twenty-eight  plates  withue  same 
solution,  and  the  translation  of  colour  and  general  effect  in  the 
resulting  negatives  was  better  than  if  a  new  solution  had  been 
used  each  time. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  necessary  quantity  of  chrome 
alum  used  in  emulsion. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  one-fourth, 
and  not  less  than  one-eighth,  of  a  icrain  per  ounce  should  be  used, 
and  he  had  tried  the  effect  of  adding  one  grain  to  the  ounce^  but 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  was  coagulated,  and  Uiat 
during  the  recent  hot  weather  he  had  experience  MUing  in  films 
containing  a  qoarter  of  a  grain. 

Mr.  Enolano,  Jun.,  said  that  probably  in  the  latter  case  the 
emulsion  had  not  received  sufficient  washing,  and  that  frilling 
often  results  from  Uie  presence  of  decomposed  gelatine  and  solu- 
ble salts.  He  dso  remarked  that  he  had  kept  an  emulsion  at 
least  a  month  during  the  hot  weather,  previous  to  coating^ 
without  any  decomposition  taking  place ;  but  then  he  had  added 
thymol  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce. 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the  chair :  "  Has  anyone  ex- 
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perimented  with  Mr.  Law's  developer  containing  a  miztnro  of 
potasBinm  and  sodinm  carbonates  in  place  of  ammonia  ?  ** 

Mr.  GocKUfO  said  that  he  had,  and  was  well  satisfied.  He 
considered  the  subject  before  the  meeting  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance, as  he  haa  suffered  lately  very  much  from  the  effects  of 
ammonia.  The  symptoms  were  a  catarrh  in  the  nose,  deafness, 
and  general  nervousness.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  of  a 
remedy. 

Mr.  Ambhjlh  advised  the  use  of  a  smelling  bottle  containing 
glacial  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  GoGKCCG  had  nsed  the  acetic,  and  was  temporaily  relieved. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


LOBDOH  AND  FilOVIBClAL  PHOTOOBAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MBBnNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  18th  Lost, 
Mr.  W.  AcKLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  colour  of  gelatinO'Aegatjves  developed  with  soda  and 
other  carbonates  again  formed  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  the 
three  plates  sent  by  Mr.  Ashman  to  Mr.  Cowan  for  development 
were  shown,  which  were  developed  as  follows  : — No.  1,  car- 
bonate of  potash  (crystaU)  ;  No.  2,  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
No.  3,  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash  (crystals).  Nos.  1  and  8 
were  intensely  yellow,  and  took  a  longer  time  in  printing,  the 
time  required  Mingi—No.  2,  12  minutes;  No.  1, 19  minutes; 
No.  8,  22  minutes. 

Mr.  Cowan  held  that  the  majority  of  those  who  employed 
soda  or  potaah  obtained  yellow  negatives,  and  gave  preference 
to  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  in  each  case  where  he  obtaihed  yellow 
images,  Mr.  Ashman  had,  with  similar  plates,  produced  black 
films. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  diff^erence  between  common 
washing  soda  and  reorystallized  carbonate  of  soda  might  account 
for  that  result ;  washing  soda  frequently  contained  caustic  soda, 
a  powerful  alkali,  whereas  pure  reorystallized  carbonate  of  soda 
was  almost  neutral. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  parsed  round  some  plates  handed  to  him 
by  a  member  at  the  previous  meeting,  which  were  said  to  give 
Tellow  films  with  the  soda  developer ;  in  his  hands  they  were  not 
in  the  least  yellow,  although  they  were  the  most  rapid  plates  he 
had  yet  met  with. 

Mr.  W.  Turner  exhibited  a  series  of  paper  negatives  and 
prints,  both  on  albumenized  and  plain  paper ;  also  examples  of 
olue  printing,  most  of  which  were  of  large  size,  and  similar  to 
those  described  on  page  526.  The  method  adopted  was  that  of 
rendering  the  picture  or  drawing  to  be  copied  translucent  by 
means  of  lard  diluted  with  turpentine,  one  part  of  the  former  to 
three  parts  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Turner  preferred  boiling  these  for 
th^ree  mintttei^  which  he  said  killed  the  grease  ;  the  mixture  is 
than  rubbed  over  the  drawing,  and  when  surfaoe-dzy,  is  placed 
in  a  printing  frame  with  sensitized  paper,  and  a  negative 
obtained;  this  negative  is  fixed  in  an  old  hypo  bath,  rich  in 
silver,  and  washed  in  the  usual  way,  after  which  a  positive  is 
taken  from  the  paper  negative.  The  plain  paper  was  prepared 
by  floating  Saxe  paper  on  the  following  : — 


to  Mr.  T.  O.  Whaite's,  permits  the  escapement  of  sufficient 


Sodium  chloride 
Gelatine  ... 

Water  ••• 


200  grains 
80        „ 
20    ounces 


Dissolve  the  gelatine  and  chloride  separately,  and  mix ;  float 
three  minutes.    When  dry,  sensiUxe  on — 

Silver  nitrate 1    ounce 

Citric  add         1    drachm 

Water II  ounces 

The  paper  will  keep  good  for  six  weeks. 

Ifr.  H.  L.  Starnsb  directed  attention  to  a  sample  of  silver- 
ooated  wire  which  he  thought  suitable  for  making  a  medh  for 
cutting  up  emulsion- jelly  tiefore  washing  ;  he  said  it  was  very 
cheap,  as  it  was  used  for  winding  around  violincello  strings,  and 
could  be  obtained  at  any  musical  instrument  shop. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  enquired  if  anyone  had  found  harm  to 
result  from  the  use  of  ordinary  copper  gauze. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellinqton  used  it  even  with  ammonia  emul- 
uons,  but  did  not  allow  the  emulsion  to  remain  long  enough  to 
attack  the  copper. 

Mr.  Burton's  experience  was  that  the  ammonia  acted  very 
rapidly  on  copper  gauze. 

Mr.  Starnbs  passed  round  an  emulsion-co  ater  made  of  pin  e  in 
the  form  of  a  developing  tray ;  a  slit  beneath,  somewhat  similar 


emulsion  to  coat  half-a-dozen  plates,  arrayed  on  a  levelling  table 
at  one  sweep. 

Mr.  Dbbbnham  :  Does  the  emulsion  get  between  the  plates  ? 

Mr.  Starnbs  had  not  found  it  do  so';  he  took  the  precaution 
of  securing  the  plates  at  each  end  of  the  levelling  table  by  means 
of  carriage  pins.  He  then  passed  round  a  negative  which  pre- 
sented a  broad  opaque  band  around  two  sides  of  the  plate,  and 
enquired  the  cause. 

Mr.  Burton  attributed  the  marks  to  a  defect  in  drying,  an 
opinion  held  by  Mr.  Debenham  and  several  others. 

Mr.  BUddon  thought  the  marks  were  due  to  insufficient 
washing ;  soluble  salts  being  left  in  t^e  film  woidd  cause  parts 
of  a  plate  to  be  more  sensitive  than  others,  so  that  a  partial 
reversal  might  occur. 


f  nlh  in  %  ^hibicr* 


South  London  Photoobaphio  Soctett. — A  special  meeting  of 
the  members  will  be  held  (in  accordance  with  a  resolution  pamed 
at  the  June  meeting)  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
Thursday  next,  October  2nd,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  consider  the 
future  of  the  Society,  after  which  Mr.  W.  AcKland  will  read  a 
paper  on  "  Fumell*s  Lens." 

The  Birminoham  and  Midland  Institute. — A  Photographic 
Section  has  been  established,  and  we  note  that  on  November. 
12th  next,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ball  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Photo-Fili- 
graine  process.  The  following  extract  of  the  last  annual  report 
will  give  some  notion  of  the  activity  of  the  Photog^phio 
Section : — "  The  Photographic  Section  has  continued  to  do 
useful  work  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  that  interesting  art, 
now  rendered  so  easy  by  the  invention  of  dry  plates,  llie 
number  of  members  has  increased  to  89.  Several  papers  have 
been  read  by  difibrent  members,  and  the  exhibitions  of  landscape 
photographs  in  the  lantern  have  sfforded  much  interest  even  to 
the  non-photographer.  The  excursions  have,  however,  been  but 
poorly  attended,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  beginner  would 
profit  by  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced — even  in  the  taking 
of  the  picture.  Rules  have  been  adopted  for  the  exchange  of 
prints  and  for  the  sale  at  a  nominal  price  to  non-photographers, 
who  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  mementos  of 
places  visited  by  the  Society.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  albums  of  the  Postal  Photo.  Society  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  meeting,  whereby  the  members  will  be  able  to  compare  their 
work  with  other  amateurs.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  Section 
have  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  books  likely  to 
be  useful  to  the  members  of  the  Section." 

Thb  Proposbd  American  Exhibition  in  London. — ^A 
novelty  in  exhibitions  is  proposed  for  1886:  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  all  the  numerous  things  that  the  United  States  can 
show  us.  Should  the  proposal  be  carried  out  on  a  sufficientlv 
large  scale  to  make  the  Exhibition  a  thorough  success,  much 
will  be  accomplished  towards  building  up  a  mere  complete  unity 
of  feeling  between  the  one  people  which  now  form  two  great 
nations.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Exhibition  shall  open  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1886,  and  it  is  intended  that  a  complete  representation 
of  the  arts,  manufactures,  employments,  and  productions  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  given.  The  characteristic  amusements  of 
the  American  people  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  At  an  American 
theatre  performances  will  be  given  by  American  actors,  and  by 
the  negro  singers.  A  number  of  the  best-known  Americane 
artists,  in  Europe  and  America,  have  undertaken  to  furnish  the 
Fine  Art  Galleries,  and  amongst  many  other  works  will  be. 
portraits  of  the  most  prominent  personages  of  the  United  States. 
There  will  be  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  such  sports  as 
may  be  practicable,  including  roller-skating,  base-ball  playing, 
la-crosse,  trotting  matches,  bicycling  tournaments,  billiards,  and 
the  American  variations  of  every  sport  which  is  popular  in  the 
old  country.  The  principal  phases  of  American  life  will  be  re- 
presented in  the  Exhibition,  from  a  broker's  office  in  Wall 
Street,  to  tiie  camp  fires  in  Nevada.  A  Califomian  wine-shop  ; 
Florida  fruit  stores  ;  Indian  canoe-makers  and  mat-weavers  ; 
ice  drink  pavilions  and  bars ;  restaurants,  with  the  products  of 
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the  Eastern  and  Pacific  coast,  and  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  characteristically  prepared,  and  served  by  white  and 
coloured  male  and  female  cooks  and  waiters,  will  help  to  mark 
the  peculiarities  and  variety  of  American  social  development. 
There-  will  be  a  press  pavilion  ;  an  Atlantic  Cable  Office  ;  an 
electrical  elevated  railway,  and  reproductions  of  the  fayades 
and  interiors  of  remarkable  hotels  and  public  buildings.  In- 
fluential people  in  London  are  iu  favour  of  the  scheme,  and 
passing  over  the  names  of  two  dukes,  four  marquesses,  fifteen 
earls,  and  thirty -three  lords,  we  find  the  names  of  very  many 
illustrious  men  as  supporters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
London  agent  is  Qeneral  Norton,  7,  Poultry,  E.  0. 

Thb  dead  season  in  town  is  generally  a  busy  season  at 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  one  of  the  first  changes  a  Londoner  looks 
out  for  on  his  return  home  he  finds  within  the  walls  of  the 
National  Gallery.  This  year  the  authorities  have  been  busy  with 
the  building  rather  than  with  the  pictures.  One  of  the  galleries 
has  been  closed  for  renovation,  but  will  be  opened  again  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  the  whole  series  of  rooms  will  thus  be 
gradually  put  to  rights.  Indeed,  the  abundance  and  the  per- 
vasiveness of  the  soot,  fsmoke,  and  dust  which  collect  each  year 
on  these  walls  show  beyond  doubt  the  central  character  of  the 
situation.  They  explain  also  the  need  for  glazing  so  many  of  the 
pictures.  Many  gaps  will  also  be  found  upon  the  walls,  and 
some  very  favourite  canvasses  are  withdrawn ;  but  the  visitor 
may  take  confidence  when  he  learns  the  cause.  These  are  not 
pictures  that  have  been  lent  to  provincial  exhibitions,  and  their 
absence  will  be  of  short  duration.  The  more  important  works 
are  being  photographed  in  the  studio  outside  the  building. 
London  fogs  may  come  upon  us  at  any  moment,  and  these 
bright  September  days  are  being  prudently  utilised. — Dailf/ 
NewB. 

SuBSTiTUTB  FOB  ▲  GROUND  Glasb. — While  out  viewing  the 
other  morning  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  the  ground  glass 
of  my  camera.  As  a  substitute  I  stretched  my  white  handker- 
chief across  the  back  of  the  camera,  closing  the  empty  frame  over 
it,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  focus.  The  fact 
may  be  of  use  to  others. — F.  A.  Jackson,  in  the  Fhotographic 
Times.. 

Photoobaphio  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Oct.  Ist 
will  be  on  "  Artificial  Lighting.''  At  nine  o'clock  the  meeting 
will  be  resolved  into  a  special  general  meeting.  Saturday  outing 
at  Blackwall  by  first  train  after  two  o'clock. 


f  0  €otxt^oviiimh. 


***  We  cannot  nndertake  to  return  rejected  oommanieations. 

Falmam  qui  mbbuit  FBBAT.^Your  enclosure  touches  on  points  o^ 
considerable  importance,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  give 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Eta. — The  method  of  filling  up  the  form  is  made  snfflciently  clear 
by  the  information  given  thAroon.    We  have  posted  yon  one. 

William  Wood  and  Co.— There  must  have  been  some  mistake ; 
let  us  know  if  anything  of  the  kind  should  occur  again. 

Damaobs.— No  doubt  yon  are  entitled  to  compensation,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  any  sum  you  are  likely  to  obtain  will  cover  the 
expense  and  trouble  involved  in  getting  it.  The  fact  of  your 
having  had  no  written  or  stamped  agreement  is  likely  to  make 
proceoiings  difficult.  At  any  rate,  you  should  go  to  the  house  of 
the  person  and  demand  the  return  of  the  negative. 

LiONBL.—The  exact  method  employed  by  the  firm  using  the  title 
quoted  is  a  trade  secret ;  but  during  the  past  two  years  methods 
of  obtaining  similar  resnlts  have  been  described  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Nbws. 

AspiRiNa  Amatbur.— As  soon  as  spice  will  allow,  we  will  publish 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject. 

A.  Brown.— Our  *^  Practical  Paper  "  this  week  embodies  all  the  in- 
formation you  ask  for. 

J.  G.^1.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  so  fitted  on  both  sides.  2.  Plain 
white  screens.  3.  A  so-called  whole-plate  lens,  having  an 
equivalent  focus  of  about  tep  or  twelve  inches. 

R.  D.  B. — Put  the  black  varnish  on  the  glass  before  mounting  the 
picture,  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly. 

Wm.  M.— We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  markings  to  imperfect 
fixation.  But  it  seems  that  the  gelatine  is  hard  in  parts,  so  that 
some  portions  will  require  a  longer  time  than  others.  Allow  the 
plates  to  remain  longer  in  the  hyposulphite  bath. 

L.  NoRSCAN. — Exoellent  as  it  miy  bo,  you  CJtnnot  reasonably  expect 
such  an  interchangeable  set  to  be  equid  to  the  separate  instruments 
which  it  is  intended  to  replace. 


C.  M.  Ebsworth.— 1.  The  glass  is  not  sufficiently  good  in  quality, 
as  the  pimple-like  projections  and  the  rough  places  will  be  certain 
to  cause  defects  in  the  films.  A  rou^h  test  of  the  gsnenJ  quality 
of  glass  is  afforded  b^  the  ompactness  and  solidity  of  a  pile  of  the 
plates,  any  inequalities  of  surface  naturallv  preventing  dose  con- 
tact. 2.  Surely  chloride  must  be  intendea;  at  any  rate,  you 
would  do  well  to  make  up  a  trial  batch  on  this  supposition.  3. 
Remove  the  varnish  by  moans  of  alcohol  before  procee^ng.. 
Abundance  of  spirit  should  be  used,  its  action  being  assisted  by 
gentle  friction  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush,  and  when  all  seems 
to  be  dissolved,  the  plate  should  be  well  rinsed  with  abundance  of 
spirit. 

E.  Edwards. — Received. 

W.  T.  D. — 1.  It  will  decompose  rapidly  after  mixing,  and  yon  can- 
not depend  on  it  after  the  first  diay.  2.  Apply  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 3.  They  are  printed  on  an  ordinary  lithogr^hic 
machine. 

B.  Chabb. — The  collodion  should  be  of  a  tough  and  elastic  kind, ' 
and,  although  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  have  it  iodized,  iCis' 
sometimes  convenient  to  use  9J\g  iodiiAd  sample  rather  than  to 
search  for  or  prepare  plain  collodion.    The  iodizing  salts  are  dis- 
solved out  by  the  water,  and  do  no  harm. 

H.  C— 1.  Such  an  excess  of  acid  will  serve  to  wake  the  plates  ex« 
tremely  slow,  and  this  without  any  compensating  aavantage. 
2.  Yes,  very  good,  but  subject  to  the  fault  referred  to.  3.  A  lens 
having  a  focus  of  between  7  and  8  inches  will  prove  most  suitable. 
4.  One  part  of  bichromate  of  potassium  to  six  of  gelatine.  5.  It 
would  be  almost  certain  to  cause  mischief ;  lead  the  products  of 
combustion  into  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  chimney: 

T.  Wbbton. — Soak  the  prints  in  hut  water  so  as  to  remove  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  size  from  the  paper,  after  which,  dry  them  and 
wax  them.  The  most  convenient  method  of  waxing  is  to  make  a 
slab  of  slate  hot,  and,  after  having  covered  it  with  a  sheet  of  plain 
naper,  to  lay  the  print  on  it  aud  rub  with  a  cake  of  white  wax.. 
When  the  whole  of  the  paper  is  saturated,  remove  the  excess  by 
means  of  blotting-paper. 


I^otografrl^s  |5«0isie«b. 


Mr.  J.  Cl\T80N  (Nottingham}— Photo,  of  Group  of  Dr.  Kavanagh,  Dr.  J. 

Yal  d'Eromo,  and  another. 
Mr.  A.  Honey  (Chatham)— Photo,  of  Lieutenant  Waghom. 
Messrs.  £.  Hawkins  &  Co.  (Brighton)— 3  Photos,  of  *  The  Oenilemen  of 

England"  Ciickcters:  Photo,  of  the  <' England  Eievcn"   at  Lord's, 

Julv  ai,  1884. 
Mr.   w.   Mortis  Phillips   (Southampton)— 5  Photos,  of  Bev.   H.  H. 

Carlisle. 
Messrs.   Jakkmam   k  Bkadino    (Ramsgate)— Photo,   of  Archb«<4iop  of 

Canterbury. 
Bir.  W.  Q.  Hombt  (Devises)— Photo,  of  a  Child  in  a  Foot-bath. 


f^^  |^ot00rapl^tc  |[«fo»  iegistrs. 


BmplosniMBt  ¥ 

Lady  Betouoher.— C.  Heinemann,  6,  St.  Peter*B-«t.,  E. 

Operator  or  Qeneral  Assistant.— P.  P.,  16,  Boohester-aa.,  Camden-rd. 

Operator  and  Retoucher  (£8).— A.  B.,  36,  Jewin-st.,  E.G. 

Negative  Bet.  &  Spotter  (lady).— F.  E.  Cary,  42,  Mall-rd.,  Hammeramiih. 

Photographer  and  Arti&t.— X.  Y.  Z  ,  7G,  Alexandra-rd.,  Norwich. 

Improver,  with  salary.— V.  Q.,  Qlouoescershire. 

llinploym«nt   Offered. 

Betoaoher  in  spare  time.— J.  Cole,  Park-rd.,  Acton. 
Retoucher  in  middle  of  October.— G.  W.  Webster,  Chester. 
Operator,  good  retoucher. -B.  Cox,  87,  White  Ladies-rd.,  Clifton. 
Operator,  good  enlarger.— Enlarging  Co.,  36,  Cannon-st.,  Birmingham. 
Finisher  of  Prlnte.— Manager,  91,  King's-rd.,  Brighton. 
Retoucher  and  Assistant  Operator.— 211,  Clapham-rd.,  8.W. 


®^e  l^otograp^ic  ftfas. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Inclnding  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
Yearly  ...  158.  6d  j  Half- Yearly  ...  78.  8d.  1  Quarterly  ...  8?.  lOd. 

To  the  United  Siates,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies  :— 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  I  Half-Yesrly  ...  8s.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  48.  4d. 

To  India  (Yearly)     i9».    6d. 

ABTBRTISEMBNTS  IN    COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...      3s.    Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.    4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 
Advertisements  should  he  fcnrarJed  (Drepaid)  to  Piria  and  OiETxa. 
6,  ('astle  Street,  Holbom,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  sot  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday.    A  fee  of  6d.  mubt  bo  forvraxded  iihen  the  Publishers  are 
expects  1  to  recciye  aud  forward  replies  to  AdTSrtisements. 
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ENLA.RQEMENTS  UPON  CANVAS. 

A  SPECIFICATION  of  a  coDtiDental  patent  applied  for  by 
Messrs.  Winter,  of  Fra^e,  and  dealing  with  a  method  of 
enlarging  on  canvas  which  does  not  differ  very  mnch  from 
that  already  detailed  in  the  <<Stadios  of  Europe,'^  has 
been  published.  As  Messrs.  Winter's  method  of  enlarge- 
ment is  that  which  has  proved  most  practical  and  easy  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  work 
of  this  character,  details  will  now  be  given  embodying  the 
points  of  importance  to  be  found  in  both  places. 

A  fine  compact  and  closely-woven  artist's  canvas — not 
too  dark  in  tint — must  be  used,  but  such  a  material  as  is 
■old  akeadv  painted  or  primed  is  not  suitably.  This  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  hot  water,  then  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  after  which  it  is  stretched  so  as  to  remove  folds,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

The  salting  solution  may  be  made  up  with  bromide 
alone,  or  with  bromide  and  iodide,  the  latter  being,  per- 
haps, preferable  on  the  whole. 

1.— Bromufe  Salting  Solution, 
Bromide  of  potassium     ... 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
waMr         ••        ••«        •••        f 

2,'^BromO'iodide  Salting  Sdutitm, 
Bromide  of  potassium     ... 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
waier        ••.        ...        ••• 

Whichever  salting  solution  is  used,  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  the  same.  A  horizontal  bath,  considerably  larger 
than  the  sheet  of  eanvss'to  be  dealt  with,|is  tilted,  and  the 
salting  solution  is  poured  in ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
leave  so  much  space  uncovered  as  corresponds  to  the  size 
of  the  canvas  to  be  seusitized.  The  sheet  of  canvas  is 
now  held  by  two  assistants,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the 
portion  of  the  bath  in  which  there  is  no  liquid,  and  a  stout 
glass  rod  is  next  lowered  so  as  to  bring  down  one  end  of 
the  canvas,  after  which  the  sheet  of  material  is  drawn 
steadily  under  the  rod.  The  canvas  is  in  this  way  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  saturated  with  liqnid,  and  the  next  step  is 
to  hang  it  up  in  a  warm  room  to  dry.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  there  is  no  need  to  exactly  follow  the  above 
directions  for  salting  the  canvas,  it  being  sufficient  to  draw 
the  material  through  the  liquid  in  any  way  which  may  be 
convenient ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  draw  over  a  glass  rod 
if  practicable,  so  as  to  strike  off  the  excess  of  fluid ;  the 
above  described  method  is,  however,  convenient  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  are  at  hand,  four  being  re- 
quired when  a  large  sheet — ^say,  three  feet  by  four  feet — 
is  being  treated. 

When  dry,  the  material  is  sensitized  with  an  acid  solu- 
tion  of  silTer  nitrate,  prepared  as  follows  ;— 


4  parts 
1  part 
240  parts 

3  parts 
1  part 

240piurt8 


SensUuing  Bath, 

Nitrate  of  silver 4  parts 

Citric  acid  or  nitric  acid           ...      1  part 
Water       140  parts 

The  citric  acid  will  be  preferred  in  most  cases,  but  some- 
thing depends  on  the  canvas  used,  and  the  sensitizing  is 
conducted  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  salting.  In 
drying,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  canvas  is  in  no 
way  rumpled  or  creased. 

Exposure  may  be  made  either  in  the  solar  camera,  or  by 
artificial  illumination ;  Messrs.  Winter  preferring  the 
electric  light,  and  employing  a  six  horse-power  engine, 
and  a  Siemens  dynamo  machine.  The  optical  arrange- 
ment is  a  simple  one,  a  condensing  lens  being  set  in  front 
of  the  arc  light,  and  immediately  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
denser is  a  camera  with  the  negative  in  the  position 
usually  occupied  by  the  focussing  screen  ;  all  that  is  now 
required  being  a  screen  on  which  the  image  can  be  pro- 
jected for  focussing.  The  chief  point  in  arranging  such  an 
apparatus  is  to  take  care  that  the  image  of  the  arc  as 
formed  by  the  condensing  lens  is  formed  exactly  in  the 
position  occupied  by  the  diaphragm  of  the  objective.  ^ 

Messrs.  Winter  make  the  enlarging  arrangement  multiple, 
so  as  to  economise  the  light  as  much  as  possible ;  three 
enlarging  systems  being  made  t-o  converge  towards  the 
electric  lamp. 

A  convement  arrangement  of  the  solar  camera  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  following  sectional  sketch,  and  it  is  by  no 


B,  condenaer  directed  towards  sun ;  N,  eurlar  for  negatlTe ;  O,  obJeoUvA 
aetiuted  by  a  rmck-work,  glTeo  bj  the  milled  head,  H ;  B,  lereen  to  cut  off 
superflcioiu  light ;  B,  adjustable  screea  to  take  canraa  or  paper. 

means  difficult  to  fit  up  such  an  apparatus  in  an  extempo* 
rised  form,  and  from  the  subjoinea  diagram  some  idea  of 
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the  eitenud  aapect  of  the  apptuataa  may  be  ^thered ;  the 
vorm  M>d  arc-raok,  by  irhicn  the  direction  u  kept,  being 
■bown  to  Ibe  left  of  tho  flgnie.    When  a  vignette  effect 


ifl  to  be  prodaced,  the  screen,  S,  ia  jernited  like  k  paper 
Tlenetter. 
Tot  very  luge  titea,  the  eolar  camera  is  by  no  meana 
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conTenieot ;  and  if  it  be  not  desirable  to  fit  op  a  room 
with  the  elccirio  light,  an  arrangcmentliko  that  devized  by 
Solomon  for  use  with  the  magneaiam  light  niaj  be  need. 
Explanation  is  scarcely  reqaired,  and  it  is  obTioDS  that 
such  an  apparatus  will  Ecrve  equally  well,  whether  the  mag- 
ncainm  light  ii  employed  as  represented,  or  whether  the 
electric  light  is  need. 

As  in  all  photographic  operations,  the  exposure  must 
be  learned  by  experience,  but  aomelhiag  ever  ten 
miDntea  may  be  required  with  the  electric  light  when  tlie 
scale  of  enlargement  is  considerabte ;  still,  with  good  sun- 
light and  a  properly- arranged  solar  camera,  a  ninch  shoi  ter 
exposure  will  saffice.  In  any  case,  there  should  be  a  dis- 
linct  outline  on  the  csnvss  before  development. 

The  exposed  cauvss  is  immersed  into  the  developing 
bath,  this  being  made  Dp  as  follows  :— 

10  parts 


Fyrogallic  acid 
Citric  acid  ... 
Water 


...    45 

...  410 


The  developer  should  be  used  slightly  warm,  and  about 
ten  minatee  ia  required  to  bring  the  picture  properly  out. 
A  thorongh  vashiog  is  required  after  development,  and 
the  next  step  ia  to  tone  the  image,  this  being  done  with 
saoh  a  toning  bath  aa  is  employed  for  priota  on  albamen- 
ized  paper— aa,  for  example,  the  ordinary  acetate  of  aodA 
and  gold  batb. 

Fixing,  again,  requires  no  special  comment,  the  usual 
hyposulphite  solution,  coosistiDg  of  one  part  of  the  ealt  in 
five  of  water,  being  used,  and  immersion  for  ten  minutes 
being  ample,  aa  the  canvas  ia  very  permeable  to  the  liqiiid. 
A  very  thorough  washing  should  be  given— let  us  say  a 
dozen  changes  of  water — extending  over  a  period  of  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours. 


When  dry,  the  picture  ia  stretehed  on  a  frame,  and  the 
surface  is  aligbtly  waxed  in  order  to  imooth  down  the 
rough  fibres  which  stand  up,  and  to  give  a  briliiancy  to 
the  reaolting  picture.  A  waxing  paste  similar  to  the  so- 
called  "  encaustic  paste  "  need  for  silver  prints  may  be 
need :— White  wax  in  shreds,  1  ounce ;  oil  of  torpentiee, 
6  onnoet.  Such  enlargements  aa  those  described  are  aome- 
timea  sold  aa  finished  pictures,  and  at  othn  times  ate 
painted  upon  by  an  artiit, 


GLASS.' 
Tenth  Abticle. 
Visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition  at  Sonth  Kenaiegton 
may  there  see  in  the  French  Court  a  eomplete  set  of  tools 
and  applianoes  for  blowing  glass  by  mechanically  com- 
pressed air.    There  ia  a  full-idsed  model  of  the  blowing- 
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hole  in  the  furnace,  together  with  the  pipes  and  connexions 
to  the  air  reservoirs.  It  is  called  the  **  Syatdoie  Appert 
Fr^res,"  constrncted  by  CoantDelamarre,  24,  Rue  Godot 
de  Mauroi,  Paris.  An  inspection  of  the  models  and  plans 
will  give  a  clearer  idea  than  any  written  description  can 
convey.  The  "  system  "  is  by  no  means  new,  for  a  dozen 
▼ears  ago  compressed  air  was  employed  in  glass-blowing 
by  one  English  manufactnrer,  the  apparatus  being  nick- 
named "  the  iron  man.*'  By  its  aid  it  was  expected  that 
Tery  large  sizes  could  be  blown,  such  as  were  beyond  the 
power  of  a  man's  lungs  to  produce;  and  this  was  so  far 
realized,  but  it  was  found  that  the  process  was  not  so 
handy,  nor  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  blower, 
probably  because  of  the  inconyenience  of  the  flexible  pipe 
or  hose,  which  prevented  that  extreme  freedom  which  the 
blower  appears  to  enjoy  when  not  so  fettered.  Hence  the 
system  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  forcing  air  into  the  pipe  by  the  month  and  lungs.  Glass- 
blowing  IS  classed  among  the  unhealthy  trades,  and  it  is. 
perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  some  kind  of  mechanical 
arrangement  cannot  be  perfected  so  as  to  prolong  the 
men's  lives,  and  diminish  the  distress  occasioned  by  reason 
of  the  injury  to  the  lungs  and  chest  which  frequently 
terminates  the  blower's  e&tence. 

The  methods  of  blowing  and  flattening  sheet  glass,  de- 
scribed on  pages  338  and  886,  are  those  invariably  followed 
in  making  all  kinds  and  substances  of  sheet  glass.  Whether 
it  be  the  thinnest  14-ounoe  Belgian,  or  the  stoutest  42- 
ounce  English,  the  process  13  practically  the  same ;  the 
only  departure  or  variation  being  when  making  coloured 
glass. 

Glass  can  be  tinted  or  coloured  of  every  conceivable 
hue  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  most  fantastic  and  the  criti- 
cal ;  therefore,  we  find  that  coloured  glasses  have  played 
an  important  part  in  history  for  ages  past.    At  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  employment  and  consumption  of  coloured 
^lass  is  simply  enormous.     Without  venturing  into  figures, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  never  in  the  world's  history 
has  coloured  glass  become  so  much  the  rage  as  at  present. 
Leaving  aside  the  church  restoration  mania  which  con- 
vulsed Great  Britain  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  looking 
at  matters  of  to-day,  wherever  we  glance  we  see  coloured 
glass.    In  churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  convents ;  in 
palaces,  mansions,  villas,  and  cottages ;  in  dubs,  institu- 
tions, shops,  restaurants,  and  public-houses ;  in  railway 
stations,  on  lamp-posts,  and,  in  lact,  in  every  conceivable 
place,  there  we  find  some  employment  for  coloured  glass. 
We  are  not  speaking  particularly  of  coloured  glass  as  it 
concerns  the  photographer,    because  there  is  only  one 
colour  that  really  concerns  him — viz.,  ruby  oi  red.     We 
beg  pardon ;  of  late  the  photographer  has  affected  the  green. 
However,  not  to  be  exclusive,  it  may  interest  the  reader  to 
know  that  colours  in  glass  are  produced  by  the  oxidea  of 
metals,  and  by  a  few  other  substances ;  the  following  list 
showixig  that  different  colours  are  obtainable  according  to 
the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  metal : — 

Blue, — Oxide  of  cob^t,  deutoxide  of  copper,  perchloride 
of  gold. 

fe22oi0.— .Oxide  of  silver,  oxide  ot  antimony,  protoxide 
of  iron,  ferrous  oxide  of  manganese,  carbon,  protoxide  of 
copper. 

ureen.— Deutoxide  of  copper,  deutoxide  of  iron,  oxide 
of  uraniuuL  and  by  mixing  the  colouring  agents  employed 
in  making  blue  and  yellow. 

Fio/iet— Manganese,  oxide  of  gold,  and  by  mixing  red 
and  blue  agents. 

Rsd. — Oxide  of  gold,  manganese,  oxide  of  silver,  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  and  peroxide  of  iron  mixed. 

Whiie  (opal). — ^Deutoxide  of  tin,  phosphate  of  lime  from 
mutton  bones,  arsenic. 

Black, — Oxide  of  iridium,  manganese  in  excess,  oxides 
of  cob  Jilt,  copper  and  iron  in  excess. 

And  so  on.  It  will  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader 
that  the  mixture  in  varioos  proporiioos  of  the  colouring 


agents  aforesaid  enables  the  glass  maker  to  produce  every 
colour  in  the  rainbow— or  out  of  it.  Further,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  colouring  agents  determines  the  depth 
or  strength  of  colour  in  the  resulting  glass,  so  that  it  is 
quite  competent  for  the  mixer  to  pr^uce  the  palest  tint 
or  the  deepest  colour  at  will. 

Colourea  glass  is  made  in  two  ways^either  ss  "  flashed," 
when  the  colour  is  really  a  thin  ikm  on  a  basis  of  clear 
glass,  or  as  '^  pot-metal,"  or  solid  (massif •^French),  in 
which  the  colour  pervades  the  whole  of  the  substance  of 
the  glass. 

Suppose  we  follow  the  process  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
sheet  of  coloured  glass ;  let  it  be  ruby,  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  photographic  ruby  that  is  desired. 

In  the  furnace,  almost  side  by  side,  there  must  be  two 
pots  of  metal  ready  for  blowing ;  one  must  be  ordinary 
window  glass  metal,  and  the  other  must  be  ruby  for 
'<  flashing  "  or  **  casing."  Thei  composition  of  this  ruby 
metal  varies  according  to  the  formi)ia.of  different  makers, 
but  it  may  safely  be  stated  as  being  composed  of  about 
one  part  of  protoxide  of  copper  to  one  hundred  parts  of 
ordinary  window  glass  metfJ,  and  sometimes  there  is  added 
about  one  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron  (iron  scales)  or 
oxide  of  tin.  This  mixture  gives  a  gUas  sufficiently  dense 
in  colour  for  flashing. 

The  blower  dips  his  clean  pipe  into  the  ruby  pot  and 
gathers  thereon  a  certain  weight  of  the  ruby  metal ;  he  then 
gathers  over  it  the  white  metal,  and  he  forthwith  proceeds 
to  blow  the  cylinder,  the  inside  of  which  has  the  thin  skin 
of  ruby.    It  the  blower  wants  to  produce  a  full,  rich,  dark 
tone  of  ruby,  he  would  gather,  perhaps,  one  pound  of  ruby 
and  twenty  pounds  of  white ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
wished  to  produce  a  pink,  or  rosy  kind  of  glass,  he  would 
gather  very  sparingly  out  of  the  rub^  pot,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fla^  as  thin  as  possible.     The  thicker  the  flash  the 
darker  the  ruby ;  the  thinner  the  flash,  the  paler  will  be  the 
glass — always  supposing  the  same  ruby  pot  is  being  blown 
from.     There  is  a  vast  difference  in  ruby  or  red  glass. 
Some  is  made  from  materials  which  make  it  utterly  value- 
less for  photographic  use  ;  it  transirits  blue  rays  when  ex- 
amined by  the  spectroscope,  and  this  probably  has  given 
rise  to  some  of  the  confusion,  and  misunderstandings,  and 
bickerings  among  photographers  who,  perhaps,  do  not 
know  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  that  there  is  a  pale 
ruby  glass  and  a  rich  red,  all  going  under  the  one  desig- 
nation of  ruby.    Buby  can  be  flashed  upon  any  other 
colour ;  it  can  be  flashed  upon  yellow,  or  blue,  or  green, 
or,  in  fact,  upon  any  base  that  may  be  desired.    Buby 
cannot  be  made  solid  (massij) ;  it  would  be  no  longer  ruby 
—it  would  be  black,  quite  opaque. 

So-called  ruby  can  be  made  solid  if  it  is  composed  with 
perchloride  of  gold  (pnrple  of  Cassius),  but  it  is  certainly 
not  a  red,  but  more  correctly  a  deep  pink.  This  is  the 
colour  employed  in  making  chimnies  for  use  in  lighthouses, 
where  great  translucency  is  required. 

Green  glass  is  also  made  by  the  employment  of  copper 
and  iron  ;  but  the  metal  in  this  instance  is  in  a  different 
state  of  oxidation  than  when  used  to  make  ruby.  In 
making  green  glass  the  copper  is  usually  employed  in  the 
form  of  the  sulphate,  which  is  mixed  with  the  batch  by 
being  dissolved  in  water,  and  poured  over  the  sand,  &c., 
and  then  dried  before  being  shovelled  into  the  pots.  The 
tone  of  the  green  can  be  varied  by  the  proportion  of  iron 
to  copper,  but  such  glass  as  that  known  as  cathedral  green 
is  made  by  about  ten  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate  and  flve 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  added  to  the  ordinary  mix- 
ture for  window-fflass.  Frequently  a  small  percentage  of 
blue  mixture  is  added  to  get  a  blue-green,  or  yellow  mix- 
ture to  get  a  yellow-green.  Green  is  seldom  blown  except 
as  pot  metal,  in  which  the  colour  pervades  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  glass,  the  use  for  flashed  green  being  very 
limited.  In  all  pot  colours  the  metal  is  gathered  and 
blown  lust  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  window-glass, 
the  chief  care  being  to  obtain  upiformit^  of  substance  iu 
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the  sheet,  otheririM  the  oolonr  or  tint  may  be  very  pale 
in  one  part,  and  verf  dease  in  another.  The  Mine  remark 
apptiee  to  flashed  coloun ;  if  the  Sagh  is  uneqaal,  the 
oolonr  varieH  conaiderably  in  depth.  When  cjliedcrs  of 
oolonred  glau  are  blovn,  the;f  are  split  and  flattened  jast 
in  the  same  way  as  ordinaTf  windDW-glass. 

The  prodnction  of  colonred  glass  calls  for  considerable 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  glass  maker.  He  must  be  a 
ohemiat,  and  nnderstand  ^oroaghly  the  effect  prodnced 
by  ererT  addition  of  an  ingredient ;  rule-of -thnmb  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  often  happens  that  whole  pats 
of  glass  go  wrong,  the  colonr  will  not  "  come,"  or  tarns 
oat  to  be  a  different  one  to  what  was  expected.  The  skilled 
glsss  maker  tees  what  is  wrong,  end  by  alteriag  his  heat, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  snhstanee  either  rich  in  oxygen  or 
aa  absorbent  of  oxygen,  he  can  speedily  tarn  the  mct^  to 
the  correct  oolonr  ion(;ht.  The  tints  and  colours  are  so 
manifold,  that  it  is  reijly  sarprising  to  know  that  a  skilled 
man  can  oompose  a  batch,  and  hit  the  tint  or  colour  of  a 
giren  sample;  indeed,  the  experienced  glass-maker  can, 
on  looking  at  a  sample  of  colonred  glass  of  even  a  peculiar 
tint,  sit  down  and  write  a  formala,  which,  when  oom- 
pooaded  and  foonded  with  oare,  will  oome  ont  an  exact 
match,  even  although  he  may  never  have  made  that 
identical  oolonr  before. 


arrangement  eonnsts  ementEally  of  a  cylinder  of  strong 
glau,  which  should  be  as  aniform  in  the  bore  as  poaaible. 
This  cylinder  is  set  orer  a  sieve  of  stent  plated  brsse  wire, 
having  a  mesh  of  2  m.m.  [about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch). 
By  means  of  a  stont  framework  of  wood,  the  cylinder  i« 
held  in  posiliou,  and  by  undoing  two  thumb -screws,  the 
cross-head  ot  the  framing  can  be  removed  easily  so  as  to 
liberate  the  cylinder.    A  wooden  piston,  provided  with  an 


A  WASHING  APPARATUS  FOR  NEGATIVES. 
Hb.  QeiuiahiuS  Suaw  is  good  enongh  to  send  ns  the 
following  description  of  a  washing  trongh,  constructed  by 
Ur.  Charles  Stortz,    Ur.  Shaw  says :—  , 


Kj 


india-rubber  packing-ring,  is  foroed  down  into  the  glass 
cylinder  by  a  screw,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  With  the 
apparatns  in  qnestion,  the  work  of  dividing  the  emnlMOn  is 
easy,  and  the  cat  threads  or  strips  are  allowed  to  drop  into 
a  porcelain  vessel  placed  below  the  base-board  of  the 
apparatos. 


"  The  above  sketoh  will  explain  the  action,  and  its  com- 
plete success  may  be  proved  by  putting  a  small  quantity 
ot  any  oolonring  matter  (Judaoa's  dye  picture)  into  the 
first  compartment,  and  watching  the  result.  The  hypo- 
anlphite,  as  it  is  dissolved  on  the  plate,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  ot  the  tank,  and  as  it  is  the  bottom  water  from 
•adi  comparbnent  that  is  forced  to  flow  into  the  next,  and 
thence  to  the  outside,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  all  the 
plates  are  thus  subjected  to  a  contiaually  changing  stream 
ot  fresh  water.  Nor  is  this  all :  during  the  hot  weather 
the  troubles  of  frilling  may  be  effectually  avoided  by  a 
small  snpply  of  ice  in  the  first  compartment,  without  any 
danger  ot  scratching  the  films,  whica  it  oannot  touch. 

"  Althoagh  the  tank  is  not  a  syphon,  it  will  never  o 
flow  (if  ordinary  oare  is  oaed  to  regulate  the  supply),  and 
ahoald  the  supply  of  water  suddenly  fail,  this  invention 
baa  the  advantage  over  syphon  washers,  as  it  does  not 
etowly  drain  off  the  water,  leaving  the  films  to  dry  in 
irregular  lines,  but  the  tank  still  retains  suSi slant  waber  to 
quite  cover  all  the  plates  that  are  in  it.  This  feature  is 
invaluable  where  a  cistern  sometimes  empties  withuut  any 
previous  warning. 

"  Ihe  comparatively  small  cost  of  an  appuratos  of  thi 
kind  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  sense  of  security,  and 
•atiafaction  ot  feeling  that  one's  negatives  are  thoroughly 
freed  from  the  deatroyiug  angel — hypa  I  strongly  advise 
all  wh>  Talne  the  permanency  of  tbeir  work  to  try  it." 


A  DIVIDING  I 


J  FOB  EMULSION  WORK. 


The  apparatus  about  to  b«  described  is  eapeoially  available 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  work  on  a  large  acale,  and  the 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  THE  BLOCK  OF  THE 

WOOD  ENORAVEB. 

Tbb  wood  engraver  is  not  always  a  dranghtsmau,  and  as  a 

ooniequenoe  very  many  ikiirnl  wood-en graveis   aie  entirely 

dependent  upon  othen  tor  the  drawing  or  Bkatcb  which  is 

TSriabl^  made  on  the  wood  block  before  the  aotnal  catting 

engraving  is  ooamenoed.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  thoio  who  unite  in  themselves  the 

tist,  the  draughtsman,  and  the  engraver. 

The  artist  or  draughlsman,  when  he  makes  his  drawing 
upon  the  boxwood  block — (his  block  having  been  previonslT 
wnitened  by  being  rubbed  over  with  a  while  pigment,  (uen 
as  white  lead — does  not  trouble  himself  to  draw  everjr  line 
by  which  degrees  of  shading  era  lepiesented  in  the  finiahsd 
eDgraviog,  bnt  he  merely  endeavoais  to  show  (he  required 
degrees  of  light  and  shade ;  indeed,  it  is  generally  oon- 
aidered  better  that  the  artiit  shoulj  make  the  picture  in 
gradated  tints  or  waihei,  and  leave  the  engraver  to  ez«< 
ciEe  his  own  jndgmeat  as  to  the  beat  means  of  translating 
(heae  tints  into  linee  or  croM- batching. 

A  drawing  in  tints  or  washes,  and  very  nearly  resembling 
a  photograph,  answers  very  well  indeed ;  and  as  the 
engraver  works  upon  it,  he  has  merely  to  translate 
each  gradation  of  tone  into  a  system  of  lines  or  data, 
more  or  less  closely  peeked  together,  and  of  appropriate 
width.  This  being  the  case,  the  engraver  was  not  slow  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  photographer ;  but  the  result  waa  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  wood-engraver,  as  he  some- 
times found  that  the  block  had  been  so  far  saturated  with 
aqueous  liquids  as  to  become  rotten  and  nnsound  when 
priotod  from  ;  while  at  other  times  a  more  or  less  tough 
film  covered  the  wood,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it 
became  very  difflcn It— indeed,  almost  impracticable— to 
cut  clean  and  sharp  lines. 

In  order  to  produce  MOMthlng  whipb  iWI  be  tooeptabto 
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to  the  wood -engraver,  not  only  must  the  picture  be  made 
directly  on  the  wood  without  the  intervention  of  any  film, 
and  the  free  nse  of  aqneone  liquids  muBt  be  avoided  ;  but 
it  must  be  f  asy  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  photographic 
picture.  All  these  conditions  appear  to  be  satisfactorily 
falfilled  by  the  method  of  making  a  transfer  in  fatty  ink  by 
a  photo-lithographic  process,  and  then  transferring  this  to 
the  previously  whitened  block  by  pressure,  as  already 
desciibed  in  the  FBOTOoaAPHio  Niws  1880,  page  409,  and 
1883,  page  402.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  manv 
persons  are  now  working  these  fatty  transfer  methods  with 
perfect  success  on  a  considerable  scale,  experience  shows 
that  the  general  photographer  seldom  worss  a  bichromate 
method  with  sucojss  if  he  only  practises  it  occasionally, 
as  the  behaviour  of  bichromated  organic  bodies  is  very 
dependent  upon  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  influence 
of  varying  conditions  is  very  difficult  to  controlunless 
a  vrrv  vigilant  watch  be  kept  on  all  variations. 

When  talking  over  this  matter  the  other  day  with  Mr. 
Werge — who  is  an  old  wood-engraver — some  surprise  was 
expressed  that  among  the  more  or  less  novel  methods  of 
miudnp;  photographic  pictures  on  the  wood  block  which 
are  being  so  frequently  brought  forward,  so  little  attention 
should  be  given  to  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  procedure, 
and  one  which  is  completelv  free  from  the  objections  that 
have  been  mentioned.  The  method  referred  to  is  one 
which  was  suggested  in  our  editorial  columns  in  1858*-- 
over  twenty- five  years  ago,  and  it  consists  in  rubbing 
the  face  of  the  wood  block  with  a  pasty  mixture  composed 
of  oxalate  of  silver  and  water,  a  trace  of  gum  being  added 
if  required.  Supjiosing  that  the  block  is  four  inches 
square,  it  is  sufacient  S>  take  as  much  of  the  oxalate  as 
will  lie  on  a  threepenny-piece ;  and  after  having  sprinkled 
this  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  to  rub  it  well  in  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger ;  a  trace  of  pure  water  or  thin  gum  being 
applied  to  the  finger  from  time  to  time. 

The  amount  of  moisture  communicated  to  the  block 
during  this  process  need  not  be  more  than  is  involved  in 
the  usual  process  of  facing  with  white  pigment,  and  is 
altogether  insignificant.  As  soon  as  the  coating  with  the 
oxalate  has  been  finished,  the  block  may  be  exposed  at  onoe 
under  a  reversed  negative,  and  the  prepared  block  may  be 
stored  away  in  a  dark  place  for  future  use.  In  order  to  in- 
orease  the  sensitiveness  of  the  oxalate,  it  is  well  to  slightly 
fume  the  block  with  ammonia,  just  in  the  same  way  that 
albumenized  ^aper  is  fumed  (see  present  volume,  page  846). 
If  both  negative  and  block  are  carefully  registered  into  one 
corner  of  a  deep  printing-frame,  it  becomes  practicable  to 
remove  the  block  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  exposure. 

If  the  engraver  is  to  work  by  lamp-light,  no  fixing  or 
further  preparation  of  the  block  is  required,  aa  the  oxuate 
of  silver  does  not  darken  to  any  notable  extent  under  these 
cireamstanoes ;  and  eyen  if  the  engraver  does  his  work  by 
daylight  it  is  quite  practicable  to  cover  the  block  with  a 
mack  of  vellow  paper,  and  just  to  tear  this  away  piece- 
meal as  tne  work  progresses.  At  any  rate^  this  is  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Werge,  who  has  worked  practically  with 
the  process. 

Some  recent  experiences  of  our  own  show,  however,  that 
it  is  quite  easy  to  so  far  de-sensitize  the  adherent  oxalate  of 
silver  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  special  pre- 
cautions for  screening  the  block  from  the  light  while  the 
enmving  ia  in  progress. 

On  removal  from  the  printins-frame,  the  block  is  fumed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  doing  this  being  to  pour  a  little  of  the 
strong  commercial  acid  into  a  fiat  dish,  and  to  support  the 
block  over  it^faoe  downwards,  of  course — by  means  of  a 
couple  of  glass  rods,  or  in  any  way  which  may  be  con- 
venient. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  complete  mode  of  de-sensi- 
tizing the  oxalate,  is  to  slightly  moisten  a  sheet  of  blottiug- 
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paper  with  a  saturated  solution  of  oommon  salt,  and  to  lay 
this  paper  on  the  face  of  the  ptinted  block ;  contact  being 
established  by  a  pad  and  weignt  Ten  minutes  are  generally 
sufficient,  and  the  block  need  not  be  damped  nearly  so 
much  as  it  would  be  if  a  drawing  were  made  upon  it  with 
washes  of  India  ink. 

The  negative  required  is  a  reversed  one— that  is  to  say, 
one  which  will  give  a  print  having  the  sides  intercharged 
against  each  other,  and  a  very  convenient  method  of 
making  such  a  negative  is  to  direct  the  uncoated  side  of  the 
plate  towards  the  lens  when  the  exposure  is  made  in  the 
camera.  Of  course  the  back  of  the  plate  must  be  clean,  and 
in  focussing  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  thickness  of 
the  glass. 

Press  of  matter  compels  us  to  allow  our  <*  Practical 
Paper  '*  (No.  11,  <'  Making  Lantern  Slides  ")  to  stand  over 
until  next  week. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

by  i.  h.  jekkinqs. 

Lesson  7.— Pbinting. 

The  advice  given  in  the  introduction  is  here  repeated: 
let  the  photo- micrographer  make  all  his  own  silver  prints, 
as  in  no  other  way  can  he  hope  for  results  of  a  satistactoiy 
nature.  The  process  is  not  difficult,  and,  when  once 
mastered,  the  microscopist  will  "have  the  pleasure  of  seeins 
his  pictures  real  representations  of  the  originals,  instead  of 
being  little  else  than  caricatures,  which  is  often  the  case 
when  the  negatives  are  entrusCed  to  another  to  print.  A 
professional  photographer  may  be  able  to  produce  perfect 
specimens  of  art  from  portrait  or  landscape  negatives,  yet 
fail  entirely  when  he  tries  to  print  a  photo-micrograph, 
simply  from  not  understanding  the  nature  of  the  object 
represented. 

Ready-sensitized  paper  may  now  be  procured  of  great 
excellence  at  a  moderate  price.  The  photo-micrographer 
should  purchase  the  best  obtainable,  for  the  best  costs  at 
first  very  little  more  than  the  worst,  and  in  the  end  costs 
really  less,  as  there  will  be  no  defective  sheets  to  reject,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  superior  quality  of  prints  to  be  produced 
on  good  paper. 

Frequently  a  photo-microgpraphic  negative  may  require 
some  little  preparation  before  it  is  ready  to  print  For  in* 
stance,  diatoms  being,  as  a  rule,  very  transparent  objects, 
require  a  short  exposure.  This  exposure,  though  sufficient 
to  oring  out  the  detail  in  the  diatom,  is  not  long  enough 
to  give  proper  density  to  the  background,  which  should 
appear  white  in  the  nnished  print.  In  tnis  case  the  best 
plan  is  to  **  paint  out  '*  the  background,  at  the  back  of  the 
negative,  with  Bates*  or  Fallowfield*s  black  varnish.  It 
will  be  easy  to  follow  with  the  brush  the  regular  outlines 
of  the  diatom ;  but  should  any  varnish  trespass  on  the  edges, 
don^t  wipe  it  off,  but  let  the  whole  dry.  When  dry,  hold 
the  negative  up  to  the  light,  and  ^o  round  the  edges  of  the 
image  with  a  nne-pointed  penknife,  cuttinff  away  in  an 
even  manner  any  varnish  that  intrudes  on  the  edge  of  the 
picture.  The  varnish  should  come  exactly  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  image ;  there  should  be  no  intervening  space,  or 
failure  will  ensue.  The  negatives  treated  thus  should 
always  be  printed  in  the  shade — a  powerful  light  would  pro* 
duce  an  objectionable  black  halo  round  the  object  All 
objects  which  have  regular  outlines  should  be  thus  treated, 
if  necessary. 

The  Arachnoisducus  figured  above  had  an  exposore  of 
fifteen  minutes,  with  Swift's  low-angle  g-inch  eye-pieoe 
and  small  microscope  lamp.  This  exposure  brought  out 
the  diatom  sharply  and  with  due  printing  density,  but  the 
background  was  weak,  and  would  have  printed  in  with  a 
most  objectionable  blackness  had  not  the  plan  of  **  paint- 
ing out"  been  practised. 
Farts  which  come  out  iosofficiently   dense,  may  be 
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■tKDirtiiened  on  tbe  film  ude  of  ;the  oegatiro  with  a  soft 
btaoUead  pencil  Thii  is  be«t  done  »f tw  the  neg»tiTo  hw 
been  Tunbbed,  nring  a  little  tarpentine  to  roughen  the 
put  to  wbioh  the  pencil  i<  to  be  applied. 


Local  reduction  bu  often  to  be  effected,  and  can  eaail; 
be  done  hj  neing  the  ferricyanide  redneer  given  above. 
Wet  the  negative  thorooghly ;  when  the  ezceu  of  water 
bM  drained  off,  dip  a  finebnuh  in  the  solution,  and  apply 
■    -■  ' '-      • ■•  ■" ' —  '-  -"■'need. 


lb  dense  place  is  rednceu. 
water  to  stop  the  reducing  action,  and 


o  the  orer-dense  parts, 
dip  the  negative  in  watei 
proceed  with  the  next  part. 

It  wiU  often  be  found  that,  no  matter  what  skill  may  be 
upended  on  the  negative  in  strengtbening  weak  porta  and 
ledaeing  dense  oaea,  it  ia  impossible  to  get  a  harmonioua 
print.  Some  parts  will  print  in  strongly  longbefore  other 
parts  are  done,  and  no  oboice  teems  to  be  left  bntto  under- 
print  some  portioos,  and  over-priut  other*.  In  this  oase, 
good  prints  may  generally  be  obtained  by  the  jadiaiona 
appliealion  of  cotton-wool.  When  the  quick-printing  por- 
tions are  done,  cover  them  with  cotton-wool,  place  the 
printing-frame  in  the  ann,  and  print  in  the  denser  parta  as 
qutokly  aa  pOMible.  In  Uie  finished  print  there  should  be 
no  mark  iMt  bj  the  wool,  but  all  should  appear  as  if 
printed  in  at  the  same  time.  The  writer  onoe  photographed 
a  aeotion — ImiuTerae— of  hazel,  which  waa  thicker  one  side 
than  die  other.  Aa  the  negative  showed  splendid  detail, 
he  did  not  like  to  deetioy  it,  bat  made  ase  of  ootton-wool, 
covering  the  weak  part,  corresponding  to  the  thicker  aide 
of  tiie  seotion,  witb  ootton-wool  aa  soon  as  snfBciently 
printed,  and  leaving  the  deoae  part,  whioh  corresponded 
to  Uie  thinner  side,  to  print  further  in  a  atrong  ligat.  In 
the  finished  ptiot  tiiere  waa  not  the  slightest  Indication  of 
the  nneqaal  density  of  the  negative. 

Vviy  aense  negative*  ehonld  always  be  printed  in  strong 
■onligot ;  but  a*  such  neeatives  always  give  harab  printa, 
thay  ahonld  alwaya  be  tednced  to  a  proper  density  bf  the 
ferriojraaide  redaoer.  Some,  However,  are  not  injured  by 
exoeMive  denvtry.  The  denaily  that  wonid  ruin  a  portrait 
or  landaeape  negatire  may  paaa  unnoticed  in  a  photo- 
micrograph, or,  perhapa,  be  even  an  improTement.  The 
chief  objeotion  to  denae  pboto-mlerogTaphs  is  that  they 
print  very  alowly,  bnt  in  the  majority  of  easea  thia  will  be 
no  (eriona  defect.  The  figure  of  a  spider's  head,  given 
beloW)  ia  from  a  very  dense  negative,  whioh  printa  very 
ilowl/t  bat  otherwiae  ia  nliafaotory. 


Thin,  delicate  negative*  should  be  printed  in  tlis  e^ad^ 
The  application  of  matt-raraiah  or  Usanepaperto  the  bade 
of  the  negative  will  frequently  improve  the  quality  of  tlw 
print,  Aaarnle  allne^tivosshoaldbeprintedsomeThat 
deeper  than  la  required  m  the  finished  picture 


For  toning  print*  on  ready -senaitiied  paper,  the  bonx 
or  tungstate  toning  baths  will  be  found  the  beat.  He 
formula  for  the  borax  bath  is  aa  follows  :— 

Solution  of  borax 8  onoce* 

Solution  of  gold  chloride  ...     1  ounoa 

The  borax  aolution  is  made  by  dissolving  1  ounee  of  bonx 
in  80  onncea  of  water.  For  tbo  gold  aolntion,  break  a 
15-gr*in  tube  of  chloride  of  gold  in  a  bottib  and  add 
15  ouneea  of  water.  Each  ounce  (d  water  wiU  contain 
1  grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 

For  photo-miorographs  which  look  best  toned  a  Uaek 
tint,  the  tungstate  bath  ia  very  luitable.  Iba  formaU  i> 
a*  follows  :— 

Chloride  of  gold 1  grain 

Tuo^tate  of  sods 20  gninM 

Boihng  water         8  onnce* 

To  be  used  when  cold. 

Many  other  toning  formnlv  are  used,  bnt  the  writer  bai 
found  those  given  above  auawet  beat  tjie  requirsmenta  of 
the  photo -micrograp  her. 

Before  toning,  tne  printa  must  be  washed,  either  in 
rnnniog  water  or  in  several  changea  of  water,  to  rsmeive 
all  traces  of  free  silver  nitrate.  A  quarter  of  an  bou'a 
washing  is  not  too  loDg.  The  toning  dish  should  be  a 
large  shallow  dishof  ebooiteor  porcelain,  datable  of  hold- 
ing several  prints  aide  b//  side — not  over  each  other  in 
layere.  Place  the  prints  in  the  toning  bath,  and  ganily 
rock  the  dish.  'They  will  gradually  change  ooloor,  and 
when  they  become  of  the  exact  colonr  required,  remove 
them  to  a  baain  of  dean  water. 

When  all  are  toned,  and  tchtu  ali  tie  diiAa  tuui  setatisat 
vted  in  toning  are  pat  aujar/,  to  avoid  all  posaible  OOtitami- 
nation  by  the  b;rpo*<^p''ite  <>^  todt,  the  print*  an  trana- 
ferred  to  the  fiung  bath ; — 

Hypoanlphite  of  aoda     i  onnee* 

Water        20     „ 

The  fixing  stdotiOB'  should  be  pt^ared  aiiortlr  baton  ma, 
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and  1  drachm  of  li<^aor  ammonisa  added  to  each  pint,  to 
neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  hyposulphite.  If  the 
ammonia  be  not  added,  the  prints,  after  fixing,  frequently 
aopear  of  a  sickly  yellow,  instead  of  a  good  purple  or 
black. 

The  prints  should  remain  in  the  fizing-bath  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  dish  should  be  rocked  all  the  time 
to  prevent  the  prints  sticking  together.  They  are  next 
transferred  to  a  basin  or  tub,  and  washed  for  two  hours 
in  running  water.  After  this  they  may  be  placed  between 
sheets  of  clean  blotting-paper.  When  the  excess  of  water 
has  been  absorbed,  they  should  be  ironed  between  dry 
blotting-paner  until  quite  dry,  when  a  further  ironinff  on 


ments  on  making  emulsions,  ga?e  authority  to  the  oonolu* 
sions  which  he  had  arrived  at 

Owing  to  the  sultriness  of  our  atmosphere  at  certain  times 
during  the  summer  months,  manufacturers  of  dry  plates 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  thoroughly  drying  their 
plates  on  a  large  scale.  Several  have  gone  to  a  large  ez<- 
pense  in  constructing  special  apparatrs,  by  which  immense 
volumes  of  dry  air  are  passed  over  several  hundred  plates 
at  a  time,  thereby  drying  them  completely  within  two 
hours,  where  it  formerly  took  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 

Another  manafactorer,  after  many  experiments,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  cause  of  pinholes  in  gelatine  plates.  Ue  took 
a  plate  freshly  coated  in  a  wet  state,  and  exposed  it  in  the 


the  face  and  back  of  the  print  with  a  very  hot  box-iron  I  camera  ;  a  perfect  negative  resulted.    He  then  tried  another 


will  improve  its  appearance.  If  the  photo -micrographer 
have  a  rolling-press,  the  ironing  may  be  omitted. 

The  writer  has  a  frame  of  prints  treated  as  above,  which 
has  been  exposed  to  damp  and  strong  sunlight  during 
three  years  in  a  glass-roofed  hall,  yet  no  trace  of  fading 
cao  be  detected  in  any  one  of  the  prints. 

Some  subjects,  such  as  diatoms,  have  a  far  more  delicate 
and  natural  appearance  if  enamelled  either  with  plain 
collodion,  or  with  xsollodion  and  gelatine.  Full  details  of 
thh  simple  process  will  be  found  in  **  Enamelling  and 
Betouching,^'  and  ''  Silver  Printing,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Fiper  and  Garter.  The  photo-micrographer  who  wishes 
to  excel  in  his  art  will  find  both  works  simply  invaluable. 

Our  next  three  or  four  lessons  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  ^'FrepariDg  Objects  specially  for  Photo- 
micrography. 


plate  coated  with  the  same  emulsion,  and  when  dried  ex- 
posed it  in  the  camera.  When  developed,  it  was  full  of 
minute  pinholes.  He  then  examined  the  action  of  the 
gelatine  film  as  it  dried  under  the  microscope,  and  to  his 
surprise  found  something  from  the  surrounding  air  entered 
the  film.  His  theory  was,  that  minute  spores  floating  in 
the  air  attached  to  the  moist  film,  and  when  in  contact, 
combined  with  the  acid    in   the  film    and  produced  a 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  New  Tork— Experiments  with  Gela- 
tine Emui^sions — An  Explanation  of  One  Oause  of 
Transparent  Spots  on  Gelatine  Plates. 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
had  the  unexpected  privilege  of  seeing  and  listening  to 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  and  one  of  your  most 
indefatigable  workers  in  the  chemistry  of  photography. 
Unf ortnnatelv,  at  the  time  he  was  here,  the  weather  was 
extraordinarily  hot  and  oppressive.  Notwithstanding 
this  drawback,  his  appearance  attracted  a  large  audience, 
including  several  prominent  dry-plate  manufacturers. 
Many  of  those  present  had  never  seen  a  gelatine  emulsion 
made,  and  to  them  the  demonstration  was  specially 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Henderson's  remarks  were  confined  mostly  to  his 
process  of  cold  emulsification  and  precipitation  with 
alcohol,  to  show  that  by  its  ease  of  manipulation  it  was 
well  adapted  for  use  by  the  amateur.  He  was  probably 
surprised  to  find  how  few  amateurs  there  were  here  who 
maae  their  own  emulsions  and  plates. 

On  a  temperature  at  90°  F.,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  thermometer  low  enough  to  test  the  temperature  of 
gome  of  the  solutions,  and  a  curious  part  of  the  experi- 
ment was  the  necessity  of  resting  the  thermometer  on  ice 
to  make  the  mercury  fall.  I  doubt  whetiier  Mr.  Hender- 
son  had  ever  had  occasion  to  make  an  emulsion  in  such  a 
warm  atmosphere. 

One  j^entleman  suggested  the  idea  of  injecting  bromine 
vapour  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Henderson 
had  not  heard  of  any  experiments  in  that  line. 

Another  gentleman  related  an  experiment  which  involved 
the  idea  of  suspending  metallic  silver  in  a  finely-divided 
state  in  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  fumes  of  bromine,  which  were  made  to  pass  through 
the  solution.  The  bromine  converted  the  exterior  surface 
of  each  fine  particle  of  silver  into  a  bromide  having  a  centre 
of  pure  silver. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  for  his 
kindness  in  explainiuj^  his  process.  A  statement  which  he 
made,  that  he  had  tried  not  less  than  ten  thousand  ezperi- 


vapour,  which,  during  the  drying,  dilated  the  gelatine, 
making  the  transparent  spot.  There  was  no  solid  centre  to 
the  spot  like  that  noticed  in  Spots  produced  from  some 
foreign  substance  in  the  film.  He  overcame  the  difficultjr 
by  surcharging  the  atmosphere  in  the  drying  room  aith 
aomo  poiionous  gas,  poisonous  to  the  spores,  but  not  to 
human  life ;  after  that  no  spores  occurred. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  (he  new  journal,  PAo^o^ropAy, 
published  at  Chicago,  leaves  the  weekly,  called  The  PhotO'^ 
graphic  Ej/Cy  in  full  sway. 

The  field  excursion  to  Mauck  Church  of  the  Amateur 
Photographers,  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  10th, 
was  postponed  to  the  24th  inst.  on  account  of  the  ez<- 
cessively  hot  weather. 

I  am  told  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  dry  plates 
in  this  country  has  now  reached  enormous  proportions. 

New  York,  Sept,  17.     The  Amateur  Photographer. 


THE  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

BY  FRANCIS  COBB. 

As  I  know  you  like  to  collate  experiences,  I  send  yott 
mine.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was,  that  the  com- 
ponent salts  were  to  be  "  chemically  pure."  I  wait  to  a 
weU-known  pharmaceutical  compiler  of  mixtures,  and 
said,  **  Can  you  supply  me  with  some  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash ?  "  *'  Certainly."  ''  I  want  that/'  said  I,  putting  the 
symbols  before  him — K,.C03  '<0h,  idil  if. you  require 
that,  you  had  better  go  to  -^— ,"  naming  another  chemist. 

I  went  to  — *s,  and  the  same  preliminary  was  gone 
through ;  the  production  of  the  symbols  raised  the  price 
of  the  carbonate  just  three  hundred  per  cent,  so  tiiat  by 
the  time  I  had  collected  my  pure  chemicals  the  developer 
looked  rather  an  expensive  one.  The  results  of  develop- 
ing wiUi  the  potash  pleased  me  very  much,  and  with 
proper  exposures  three — if  not  four — plates  can  be  deve- 
loped, the  developer  keeping  clear  all  tne  time.  But  with 
instantaneous  shutter  work  I  did  not  find  it  as  useful  as 
the  old  ammonia  process.  On  one  occasion,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  second  exposure,  it  came  to  a  stop,  and  I  added  dose 
after  dose  of  the  potash  without  moving  it.  I  then 
dropped  one  drop  of  ammonia  into  the  developer,  and  it 
started  and  gave  density  directly. 

On  one  occasion  I  found  myself  with  a  potash  developer 
that  had  developed  three  plates,  and  a  pvro  ammonia 
developer  that  had  developed  one  plate.  I  had  one  more 
plate  to  develop,  and  no  fresh  mixture  ready,  so  I  mixed 
the  two  old  developers,  and  the  only  fault  that  I  have 
with  that  plate  is,  tnat  it  is  too  dense.  I  have  repeated 
this  unscientific  process  sinoe,  with  equally  good  resalta. 
The  one  drop  of  ammonia  works  wonders ;  but  Mm  ono 
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drop  is  the  fly  in  the  apothecary's  ointment — it  is  a  drop 
too  maoh.  We  want  to  do  away  with  ammonia,  and  do 
withoat  **  one  drop."  Bat  when  I  have  an  extra  sparkle 
in, my  potash  developer,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  ''one 
drop  '*  (A  onr  old  enemy — ammonia. 


Another  piotnie  from  Messrs.  Darid  and  Scolik's  series 
forms  our  sapplement  this  week.  The  Emperor  of  Anstria, 
walking  bare-beaded,  is  distinctly  recognizable. 


Workers  with  the  soda  developer  complain  of  the 
diffionlty  of  obtaining  constant  results,  and  they  will  hare 
frequent  cause  of  complaint  as  long  as  they  use  the 
common  washing  soda  crystals  obtained  from  the 
chandler's  shop. 

Washing  soda  should  coosbt  of  the  normal  carbonate, 
NasGOj,  united  with  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion; or  106  parts  of  the  carbonate  and  180  of  water. 
Tliat  lis  to  say,  the  crystals  should  contain  37  per  cent,  of 
carbonate ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  37  per  cent,  is  often  sulphate  of  soda. 


The  best  way  is  to  purchase  the  dried  pure  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  is  sold  semi- wholesale  by  large  dealers  in 
chemicals  at  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  pound ;  this  containing 
about  97  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  soda. 


The  salt  ordinarily  sold  as  <' carbonate"  by  druggists, 
and  used  occasionally  for  making  tea  dark-coloured,  is  a 
sodium-hydrogen  carbonate  contaiaing  NaUCO,,  and  this 
oompound  is  often  called  bicarbonate  of  soda. 


A  contemporary  is  making  a  very  strange  photographic 
collection.  It  is,  gradually  filling  an. album  with  the 
cartes  of  men  who  are  well-known  **  prowlers,"  a  term  which 
is  defined  to  mean  "  men  who  make  it  the  occupation  of  their 
lives  t6  insult  and  annoy  unprotected  women."  Already,  it 
would  seem,  the  likenesses  of  eight  well-known  *' prowlers  " 
have  been  received  with  accompanying  **  startling  revela- 
tions," and  in  due  time  it  is  intended  to  publish  the  entire 
odlection  grouped  in  a  cartoon.  But  how  about  the  law 
of  libel? 


An  honest,  simple-minded  photographer  of  our  acquaint- 
ance can't  make  out  why  Alderman  Nottage,  the  Lord 
Mayor-elect,  should  be  described  as  **  citizen  and  carpenter  I " 
He  says  :--*^  Had  it  been  cabinet  maker,  I  shouldn't  have 
been  surprised,  because  making  cameras  and  ail  that  would 
come  under  this  heading;  but  *  carpenter '—no,  it  beats 


me. 


Very  civic,  indeed,  were  the  remarks  made  by  the  MAyor. 
elect  at  the  Oommon  Hall  on  Monday.  Doubtless  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  o£fer  incense  to  Gog  and  Magog. 

These  are  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage's  views.    The  right 


of  the  Livery  Companies  to  their  property  is  as  indn- 
bitable  as  that  of  any  private  person  to  his.  Some  people 
take  a  delight  in  calumniating  the  City  Guilds.  Civil 
Service  stores  must  be  endured  until  a  remedy  is  found ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  as  well  to  ezerdse  an 
influence  on  such  tradesmen  as  affiliate  themselves  to  these 
Stores  ;  still,  ci?!!  liberty  mast  be  defended  to  the  utmost. 
Foreign  philosophers  will  ruin  the  City  if  they  are  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  practical  business  men  now  in  powei; 


The  revolving  show-case  forms  just  now  a  feature  in 
the  reception-rooms  and  windows  of  photographic  eetab* 
Ushments  in  the  States.  A  case  with  three  revolving 
cylinders,  each  of  which  supports  twenty-five  cabinets, 
costs  forty-eight  dollars,  this  price  including  the  spring 
motor ;  while  a  one-cylinder  case  will  conveniently  fill  np 
an  odd  Comer. 


A  photographic  novelty  is  annouooed  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  ornament  for  the  wedding-breakfast  table.  This  oon« 
sists  of  the  photographs  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  en- 
closed in  a  block  of  transparent  ice,  one  on  either  side.  The 
effect  is  said  to  be  very  pretty;  bat  is  not  the  position  of  the 
portraits  rather  suggestive  of  an  undoubted  coolness 
between  the  newly-married  pair  ? 


That  most  samples  of  water  contain  traces  of  alooho 
has   been  abundantly   proved;   and   Professor  W.   N. 
Hartley,  in  his  recent  Cantor  lectures  on  **  Fermentation," 
gave  interesting  details. 

Sea  water,  river  water,  and  rain  water  are  invuiab^ 
alcoholic;  the  water  of  the  river  Seine,  for  example, 
containing  one  part  in  a  million  by  weight,  or  a 
gramme  in  a  cubic  meter — ^let  us  say  half  a  teaspoonf  nl  in 
an  ordinary  street  watering-cart  full  Spring  water  is 
often  free  from  alcohol,  but  surface  soils  always  contain 
it  To  sum  up,  alcohol  is  a  nearly  constant  product  of  the 
natural  disintegration  of  organic  matters. 


As  a  test  for  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  distillate  of 
any  substance,  Professor  Hartley  recommends  the  addition 
of  iodine,  and  then  sufficient  caustic  potash  to  destroy  the 
dark  colour.  On  gently  heating  the  liquid,  yellow  shining 
crystals  of  iodoform  are  deposited  if  aloohd  was  pieeenty 
these  being  easily  indentified  by  microscopic  examination. 


A  new  field  is  proposed  for  the  operations  of  the  '*  instan* 
taneous  photographer  "—viz ,  the  interior  of  a  fashionable 
Turkish  bath  during  the  height  of  the  season.  A  scene 
depicting  the  shampooing  of  famous  statesmen,  well-known 
dramatists,  popular  authors,  aristocratic  actors,  and  sooial 
celebrities,  &c.,  would  certainly  be  a  very  amusing  mm. 
Even  the  most  severely  solemn  of  our  judges  would  find  it 
difficult  to  appear  in  such  a  picture  with  dignity,  and  do* 
voted  adherents  of  Episcopism  have  been  known  to  enter- 
tain altered  views  of  the  Apostolic  succession  of  bishops 
after  meeting  a  Right  Reverend  Father  of  the  Church  in  a 
Hummums. 
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The  Fcinoe  of  Wales  was  photographed  nine  times  last 
week,  the  greater  part  of  the  negatives  having  been  taken  in 
connection  with  the  deer  stalking  operation  in  which 
H.R.H.  engaged.  Copies  of  all  these  likenesses— and,  in 
faot^  of  all  that  are  taken  from  time  to  time  of  any  member 
of  the  Royal  Family — are  sent  to  her  Majesty,  one  of  whose 
personal  attendants  has  the  custody  and  arrangement  of  all 
such  photographs.  This  daty,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  no 
sinecnre.  The  accumulation  of  cartes,  cabinets  &c.,  is 
enormous ;  and  the  albums  in  which  they  are  arranged 
form  quite  a  library  of  themselves.  A  new  album  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  list :  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
portraits  of  her  Majesty's  great  grandchildren. 


The  Liverpool  Amateur  Association  institutes  a  com- 
petition for  the  best  series  of  six  photographs  taken  by  a 
non-professional  photographer  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
of  Liverpool ;  but  instead  of  giving  a  mere  certificate  of 
honour  as  a  prize,  they  offer  two  of  their  presentation 
prints,  framed  and  glazed— an  excellent  idea,  as  few 
persons  know  what  to  do  with  a  certificate  of  honour, 
while  anyone  can  find  wall  space  for  a  good  photograph 
already  framed. 

Tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  pyrogallic-aoid  may,  accord- 
ing to  l^asse,  be  distinguished  from  most  analogous 
substances  by  the  fact  that  they  give  a  transient  purple 
colouration  with  iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution. 


The  faint  hope  of  picking  up  a  long-lost  treasure  is 
doubtless  the  motive  which  actuates  many  a  lounger  in  the 
anctionr-room.  Few,  however,  can  hope  to  get  what 
Mr.  T.  C.  Robinson  says  he  got  for  a  few  shillings  at  the 
sale  of  the  Fountaine  collection— nothing  less  than  an 
original  drawing  by  Michel  Angelo. 


Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  when  presiding  at  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  Harrow  District  Gas  Company  on 
Wednesday  last,  told  the  shareholders  that  even  in  the 
United  States,  where  gas  costs  from  eight  to  ten  shillings 
per  thousand  feet,  it  can  hold  its  own  against  the  electric 
light. 

<(  Each  letter  I  receive  is  accompanied  by  some  four  or 
five  photographs,  and  these  really  give  me  far  more  informa- 
tion than  the  letters  themselves." 


This  remark  was  made  by  a  friend  of  ours  who  possesses 
an  orange  plantation  far  distant  from  his  present  abode  ; 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  New  World  is  from  the  Old.  Still, 
with  the  eye  of  the  camera  he  can  see  across  a  gap  of  several 
thoueand  miles,  but  he  sees  things  as  they  were  about 
a  fortnight  previously. 

Who  knows  but  what  the  time  may  oome  when  it  may  be 
practicable  to  send  a  photographic  representation  by  cable, 
a  feat  which,  at  the  present  state  of  science,  is  just  possible, 
but  certainly  very,  very  far  from  practicable,  owing  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  requisito  apparatus,  and  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  the  transmission  could  be  effected. 


Hitherto  photographs  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  been 
held  to  be  superior  to  drawings  by  hand.  Professor 
Langley,  however,  in  his  interesting  paper  in  last  month's 
Century  entitled  "The  New  Astronomy,"  contends  that  in 
one  instance  at  least  photography  fails.  This  is  in  regard  to 
sun  spots.  The  method  adopted  at  Alleghany  Observatory 
is  to  project  the  image  of  the  sun  through  the  13-inch  eqai« 
torial  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
disc  by  the  use  of  various  lenses.  The  outlines  having  been 
traced,  a  polarising  eye-piece  is  fitted  to  the  telescope,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sun  examined  with  the  eye  for  the  details 
of  the  spots  which  are  drawn  within  the  outlines  already 
traced.  Professor  Langley  says  a  photograph  would  give 
simply  a  black  umbral  space  within  the  outline ;  the  details 
being  lost 

If  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York 
does  not  foster  and  develop  the  true  spirit  of  photographio 
research  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  be  surprised. 
Experimental  photography  in  America  has  up  to  now  been 
much  hampered  by  patents ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  those 
reading  papers  before  the  societies  has  been  to  try  how 
little  information  they  could  give,  and  how  much  they 
could  learn,  one  cannot  help  feeling  gratified  at  the 
success  of  a  Society  in  which  this  business  element  is  alto- 
gether absent. 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  Amateur  Association  is,  that 
any  office-bearer  or  committee-man  who  shall  negleet  his 
post  for  three  months  is  de  facto  un-officered. 


A  correspondent  who  has  been  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  at  Philadelphia  tells  ua  that 
the  most  interesting  matter  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphy brought  out  at  the  meeting  had  reference  to 
Mr.  Muybridge's  pictures.  Mr.  Muybridge  demonstrated 
the  working  of  his  apparatus  in  the  Philadelphian 
Zoological  Gardens,  various  animals  being  caused  to  walk 
or  run  (and,  in  the  case  of  birds,  to  fly)  before  the  battery 
of  cameras.  Our  correspondent  declines  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  exposures  were  '*  dummy  "  ones ; 
but  anyhow,  the  shutters  were  fired  off,  and  whether 
or  no  there  were  any  plates  in  the  cameras  la  a  matter  for 
Mr.  Muybridge  alone.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  by  the 
use  of  gelatine  plates  much  finer  results  have  been  attained 
than  the  silhouettes  of  galloping  horses  now  so  well  known. 
The  full  details  of  the  figure,  even  in  the  shades,  are  given 
in  the  latest  negatives  obtained. 


The  same  correspondent  remarks  that,  as  f%r  as  he  can 
ascertain,  just  38*5  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  took  cameras  with  them  to  Montreal.  Outside 
of  Hampetead  Heath  on  a  Bank  Holiday  he  never  saw  so 
many  cameras  in  the  field  at  once,  but  he  hints  that  some 
of  these  enthusiastic  amateurs  did  not  quite  seem  to  have 
proper  control  over  the  legs  of  the  tripod ;  but  this  insinu- 
ation of  his  we  attribute  to  ill-nature  and  spite,  as  we 
know  he  did  not  take  his  own  apparatus. 


In  a  postscript,  our  correspondent  adds  that  he  do^  not 
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mean  to  inclade  Mr.  York  in  his  list  of  those  who  got 
mixed  up  unoomfortably  with  their  tripods.  To  see  the 
deft  way  in  which  that  worthy  gentleman  leapt  from  the 
train  during  a  momentary  Btopfytge,  and  secured  his  first 
▼iew  of  Niagara,  should  have  taught  a  lesson  to  the  rest 
of  the  company. 


Hahitt  ^xddlxQtntt. 


ApplioationB  for  Iietters  Patent. 

12,772.  Fox  Shew,  23»  Southampton  Buildion,  Uiddlesez,  for 
*' ImprovemeDta  in  mmna  lor  increasing  uie  uBefulneaa  of 
photographic  cameras/' — Dated  24th  September,  1884. 

12,856  WiLLiAK  Watts,  41,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester, 
lor  ''  Improyements  in  camera  tripods  or  supports." — Dated 
27th  September,  1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 
8643.  Benjaxiv  Joseph  Edwards,  6,  The  Grove,  Hackney, 
Middlesex,    Photographer,    for    "  Improved    apparatas   lor 
coating  photographic  plates  or  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion." 
Dated  5th  June,  1884. 

Speoifioation  Published  during  the  Week. 

10,950.  Alexander  Hrnrt  Reed,  of  90,  Caonon  Street,  in  the 
City  of  London,  lor  "  Certain  improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.''-<-Dated  5(h  August,  1884.  (Complete  Speeijieation,) 
ThM  invention  has  already  been  described  and  figured  in  the 
Photografhio  News,  present  volume,  page  460. 


member  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  any  Qovemment  Uepar- 
ment,  a  course  altogether  impractieable ;  he  conaequeotly  felt 
inclined  to  rule  that  the  buiden  of  proof  should  zest  upon  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Wontner  argued  against  this,  it  (being  contrary  to  usage 
to  throw  the  bnrden  of  proof  upon  the  d&ndaots  in  a  pemil 
case;  notwithstanding  this,  he  would  have  no* difficult  in 
proving  that  his  client  acted  under  sufficient  authority.  He  also 
again  remarked  that  even  under  the  new  Act  he  did  not  see  that 
a  written  warrant  of  appointment  was  by  any  means  necnessry. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant 
it  bong  understood  that  evidence  would  be  given  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution  by  someone  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
and  by  heraldic  experts,  after  whioh  Messrs.  Taylor  would  be 
able  to  osU  their  witnesses. 


MY  STUDIO. 

How  I  Let  It  and  JSow  I  was  Let  In. 

He  was  a  pale-faced  sickly  little  man,  certainly  not  more 
than  fonr  feet  in  height  She— from  the  little  difference 
apparent  in  their  ages,  she  might  either  have  been  his 
wife  or  his  mother — was  a  shade  taller,  say  fonr  feet  one 
inch.  Both  were  shahby,  decidedly  shahby,  and  yet  had 
the  appearance  of  having  on  their  Sunday  clothes.  They 
came  into  the  room  in  an  apologetic  kurd  of  way,  and 
when  I  asked  them  to  be  seated,  sat  down  gratefully  and 
humbly. 
•«  Yon  have  advertised  a  studio,  I  think,"  said  thesniall 


man,  in  the  meekest  of  voices. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  BOYAL  ARMS. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  SOth  ultimo,  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor, 
photographers,  of  Regent  Street  and  elsewhere,  were  summoned 
at  the  Great  Marlborough  Police  Court  for  using  Uie  Royal 
Arms  without  authority.  The  summons  was  taken  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Turner,  photographer,  of  140,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  and 
the  case  was  based  upon  the  106th  section  of  the  new  Patent 
Act,  which  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
The  clause  in  question  makes  it  penal  to  use  the  xtoyal  Arms 
for  business  purposes  without  authority  from  a  member  of  the 
Rcnral  Family  or  a  Qovemment  Department. 

Mr.  Bateson,  solicitor,  who  opened  the  case  against  Meesrs. 
Taylor,  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord 
Chamberiain's  Office,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Taylor 
held  no  warrant  of  appointment  as  photographers  to  the  Queen, 
but  on  reference  to  the  Act  it  was  not  found  that  a  wairant  of 
appointment  was  mentioned  as  being  necessary ;  and  Mr.  St. 
John  Wontner,  who  appeared  for  Messrs.  Taylor,  contended  that 
even  if  the  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  could  be 
regarded  as  evidence,  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  case ;  he 
also  contended  that  his  cHents  actually  had  authority  to  act  as 
they  had  done,  this  authority  being  vuiually  given  by  repeated 
commissions  executed  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  in  virtue  at 
orders  given  bv  the  various  members  individually,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  being  an  old  retainer  on  tiie  Balmoral 
Estate. 

The  only  evidence  called  by  the  posecution  was  that  of 
W.  Simkins,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  the  employmment 
of  Bfessrs.  Taylor  as  a  traveller.  The  witness  stated  that  he  had 
circulated  prospectuses  for  the  defendants  which  bore  the  Royal 
Arms,  and  that  the  defendants  displayed  the  Royal  Arms  in  front 
of  their  prennses.  Mr.  Wontner  handed  the  witness  a  cabinet 
card  inued  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  and  asked  him  to  state  whether 
the  Royal  Anns  were  printed  on  the  back,  and  he  immediately 
answered  in  the  affinnative.  The  magistrate,  however,  could 
not  detect  the  Arms  in  question,  as  it  appeiured  to  him  that  the 
only  devioe  on  the  card  consisted  of  a  crown  and  coronet ;  and 
he  expressed  himself  as  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  witness 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  heraldry  to  make  his  evidence 
valuable. 

•  No  more  witnesies  were  called,  and  the  magistrate,  in  com- 
menting on  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  defendants 
possessed  no  such  authority  as  was  requued  by  the  106th  clause 
m  the  new  Patent  Act,  pointed  out  that  the  plaintiff's  case 
could  only  be  thoroughly  made  out  by  putting  in  evidence 
to  the    efifoot  that  no    authority  had  bem  ^vea  by  any 


Yes,  I  had.  J  had  also  advertised  apparatas,  for  which 
I  wanted  £35.  By  their  looks  the— well,  I  will  call  thorn 
the  Midgets— did  not  appear  to  have  thiriy-fiye  penoe. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  place  will  not  suit  you,*'  said  I, 
benevolently.  ''It  needs  capital  to  enable  yon  to  wait 
while  yon  are  forming  yonr  oonaection.    Then —  " 

^*  Oh,  I  shouldn't  think  of  depending  on  the  portrait 
business,''  said  the  male  Midgetw 

** Oh,  dear  no.  Yonsee,  sir,  he'* — the  female  hfidget 
always  spoke  of  the  male  in  the  third  person—**  he's  a 
photographic  printer." 

<'  Yes,  1  print  for  the  trade,"  chimed  in  the  litlie  nuui. 
I  reflected.    Yes,  it  did  make  a  difference.   I  had  never 
to  my  knowledge  seen  a  photographic  printer,  and  perhaps 
it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  wings  that  he  should  be  at- 
tired in  a  suit  of  rusty  seedy  blaoL 
t<  But  what  about  the  apparatas?  "  said  L 
*'  Oh,  we  will  buy  that ;  we  will  give  yon  a  bill  at  three 
months,"  said  the  male. 

'*  Yes,  he  will  give  you  a  bill  at  three  months,"  said  the 
female ;  *'  I  have  a  little  money  coming  in  then." 

What  could  be  more  satisfactory  ?    They  were  shabby, 
it  is  true,  but  then  mUlionnaires  sometimes  wear  bad  hats. 
Besides,  how  reassuring  was  their  ^uiet,  placid,  respectfal, 
almost  timid  manner.    No  blustenng,  no  bumpUousnesSi 
no  demanding  this  or  that  condition,  no  hageling  over 
terms.    Really  I  was  in  luck  at  last .    Still,  su<£  gnilelea 
simplicity  needed  protecting^  and  I  was  not  the  one  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 
^  Bat,"  I  objected,  ^*  you  have  not  seen  the  studio  yet," 
*<  Wh«i,"  hesitated  the  male,  *<  ooold  J—" 
**  Yes,  sir,"  added  the  fenude,  <*  when  oould  he  see  the 
place  V  '^ 

I  named  a  day,  made  an  appointment,  and,  after  many 
apologies  for  taking  up  my  time,  the  Midsets  withdrew. 

Never  were  two  people  more  delighted  with  anything 
than  were  the  Midgets  over  the  studio. 

**  Oh,  ve-iy  nice,"  said  the  small  man  to  every  lomaikol 
mine  pointing  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  place. 
**  It's  in  capital  order ;  haa  it  repainted,  you  see.** 
**  Oh,  ve-ry  nice." 

*<  Roof  overhaided  and  well  puttied." 
"Oh,  ye-ry  nice." 

**  Pretty  well  a  new  floor  laid  down  where  the  pUnks 
•were  rotten." 
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**  Ve-ry  nice  indeed." 

^*  Fine  large  garden." 

**  Yes,  I  wanted  a  large  garden.  I  print  for  the  trade, 
you  knAr  '*»in  a  dreamy  voice,  aa  though  conning  a  leaaon. 

They  took  the  studio  at  once,  and  not  only  at  once,  but 
for  three  years.  I  had  references  ?  Certainly.  I  did  not 
see  the  referees  personally,  as  a  prudent  landlord  should 
have  done,  but  then  I  had  such  faith  in  the  Midgets. 

They  were  to  pay  their  rent  monthly,  and,  sure  enough, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  came  a  letter.  *^  Exemplary 
tenants !  '*  I  murmured  ;  *'  they  have  sent  a  cheque,''  I 
was  about  to  say,  but  it  wasn't  a  cheque.  It  was  a  note 
apologizing  for  not  sendiag  the  rent,  as  they  had  not  been 
able  to  commence  business  owing  to  workmen  being  in  the 
place ;  but  next  month  they  would  pay  up  the  arrear. 

I  was  not  quite  so  comfortable,  still  there  was  reason  in 
the  excuse.    I  would  wait  till  the  next  month. 

Before  the  time  arrived,  a  visitor  called  upon  me.  He 
was  a  British  working  man.  The  working  man,  as  gene- 
rally drawn,  is  abroad-ihouldered  individual  in  a  corduroy 
jacket.  Ue  iias  a  square  face,  a  bushy  fringe  of  whiskers, 
and  curly  hair.    If  artists  had  detective  cameras  and 

Ehotographed  the  working  man  as  he  is,  they  would  draw 
im  undersized,  with  not  much  hair  on  his  face,  and  wear- 
ing anything  but  corduroy.  My  working  man  was  a  speci- 
men of  this  type. 

He  came  in  softly,  shut  the  door  mysteriously,  and,  in  a 
whisper  which  curdled  my  blood,  said :  "Wot  sort  o' 
people  have  you  got  in  your  place  at  — — ,  Guv'norV  " 

*<  What  sort  of  people?  Very  decent  people,  of  course. 
They're  not  much  to  look  at  ("  They  ain't  that  I "  ejaculated 
the  W.  M.),  but  I  believe  they're  Uioroughly  respeotaUe." 

I  really  felt  quite  indignant  that  any  doubt  should  be 
cast  upon  the  respectability  of  the  Midgets,  and  was  quite 
prepared  to  be  their  champion. 

^  Well,  all  I  know  is  that  I've  been  doing  ten  or  twelve 
poanda'  worth  o'  work  for  'em,  and  can't  set  a  smell  o' 
their  money.  Why,  they  can't  even  pay  the  deposit  for 
theffas  meter,  and  the  Company  won't  put  the  gas  on." 

'Thin  looked  bad.  Still,  I  dung  desperately  to  the 
Midgets'  respectability.  There  was  something  in  their 
very  smallness  which  was  reassuring.  Two  sack  diminu- 
tive pec^le  could  not  possibijr  be  swindlers. 

I  argued  in  their  favour  with  the  W.  M.,  and  sent  him 
away  sad,  but  slightly  comforted. 

'*  I  will  go  and  see  the  Midgets,  nevertheless,"  I  thonght. 

I  went.  The  stodio  door  was  open,  and  I  saw  the  male 
Midget  reclining  peaoef  ally  in  the  posing  chair.  He  had 
on  a  dirty  red  cap  of  the  fez  pattern,  and  he  looked  sicklier 
than  ever. 

I  put  on  a  business-like  air. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Midget,  what  about  this  rent  coming  due  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yon  shall  be  paid,"  said  he,  placidly. 

^'  It  looks  bad,  you  know,  not  to  be  able  to  pay  your 
first  month's  rent.*' 

*'0h  yes,  it  does  look  very  bad,"  more  placidly  than 
^ever. 

What  could  be  said  to  a  man  who  owned  his  transgres- 
sions so  readily?  I  could  say  nothing,  and  left^but 
not  before  I  had  peeped  into  his  dwelling  rooms.  His 
menage  was  not  inspiriting.  Ten  shillings  at  the  very  out- 
side would  have  purchased  the  whole  of  his  fornitore,  and 
I  had  let  this  microscopic  mortal  my  studio  and  house  for 
three  years !    No,  I  was  not  comfortable. 

I  was  visited  again  by  the  W.  M.  **  Guv'nor,"  said  he, 
I  dunno  what  to  make  o'  that  little  lot  They're  in  debt 
all  over  the  place.  They've  got  credit  oat  of  a  neighbour 
o'  mine  to  two  pounds.    It's  my  belief  they  ain't  got  a 

Senny  to  bless  dieirselves  with«    I  don't  say  as  he  don't 
o  no  work,  for  he's  always  a  begging  my  men  to  give 
him  a  morsel  o'  paint  or  a  bit  o'  w<h^  and  then  he  tinkers 
away  at  it ;  but  what  he  does  with  it  I  don't  know.    I 
never  come  near  sich  a  queer  card." 
I  ooald  not  comfort  the  W.  M.  this  time ;  I  wauled 


comforting  myself.  The  second  month  expired,  but  no 
cheque  arrived.  Again  I  visited  the  studio,  and  found  Mr. 
Midget  in  the  garden  contemplating  a  solitary  quarter- 
pUite  printinif-frame. 

<<  Well,  Mr.  Midget,  I  have  not  received  the  two  months* 
rent  as  you  promised.    This  won't  do,  yon  know." 

*<  Oh,  no,"  said  he,  more  placidly  than  before ;  *'  it  will 
never  do.  But  I  got  an  order  last  night,  and  I'm  executing 
it" — pointing  complacently  to  the  quarter-plate  printing* 
frame. 

*'  Good  Heavens !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  going 
to  p  ly  me  eight  pounds  on  the  proceeds  of  the  order  ?" 

**  Ob,  I  expect  to  get  other  orders.  You  shall  be  paid 
every  farthing ! "  and  he  gazed  plaintively  at  the  chimney- 
pots on  the  house  next  door.  I  confess  I  lost  patience 
then. 

**  Mr.  Midget,  if  you  are  not  a  swindler,  you  are  behaving 
in  a  manner  to  make  me  believe  you  are  one.  You  call 
yourself  a  photographic  printer :  where  is  the  evidence  of 
it?    Where  are  your  prmting-frames  ? 

He  was  quite  undisturbed. 

**  That  is  one,"  he  remarked. 

'^  One  I "  I  repeated,  with  all  the  emphasis  which  could 
be  placed  on  the  word.  **  But  if  you  print  for  the  trade, 
yon  ought  to  have  not  one  printing-frame,  but  a  hundred.'* 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Midget,  coming  up  at  this  moment ; 
**  so  he  bad,  but  he  lent  them  to  a  friend." 

Lent  them  to  a  friend  I  Lent  his  stock-in-trade,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  his  livelihood  and  pay  his  rent,  to  a 
friend !    Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  such  self-sacrifice? 

"  Mr.  Midget^"  said  I,  sternly,  <*  I  don't  believe  you.  To- 
day is  Friday :  if  you  have  not  the  two  months'  rent  ready 
by  Monday,  I  must  put  the  brokers  in."  And  with  that  I 
left  him  still  contemplating  the  quarter-plate  frame, 
perfectly  undisturbed. 

But  it  ii  one  thing  to  put  the  brokers  into  a  house,  and 
another  to  get  out  a  tenant  to  whom  yon  have  granted  a 
three  years'  agreement.  On  reflection  it  occurred  to  me, 
in  view  of  the  **  sticks  "  which  Mr.  Midget  called  his  furni- 
ture, that  I  shonld  get  no  further  by  putting  in  a  broker. 
Had  the  apparatus  been  the  tenant's  the  case  would  have 
been  altered ;  but  it  was  mine,  and  I  couldn't  seize  my  own 
property,  whieh,  by  the  way,  he  could  still  use,  for  hadn't 
I  sold  it  to  him  for  a  three  months'  bill,  and  there  was  a 
month  yet  to  run  ? 

In  a  word,  I  was  "cornered,"  and  I  went  and  consulted 
the  W.  M.,  whom  I  found  anxiously  carious  as  to  how  1 
had  ffot  on. 

^*  Well,"  said  he,  <*  we're  in  a  pretty  mess,  you  withyonv 
rent,  and  me  with  my  £12  worth  of  work.  I  don't  see  no 
good  in  putting  in  the  brokers.  I  tell  you  what,  though," 
he  added,  suddenly,  "  we  might  go  and  see  my  solioitor. 
He's  a  reglar  sharn  'nn,  he  is.  I'd  sooner  take  his  opinion 
than  a  whole  bench  of  judges.  Why,  he*s  the  man  who 
seized  a  tramcar  on  a  writ  of  eligeit ;  seized  her  as  she  was 
running,  sir." 

I  was  overcome  with  this  example  of  sharpness,  and, 
being  heartily  sick  of  the  a£f  air,  clutched  at  the  straw.  My 
reviving  spirits  were  dashed  somewhat  when  the  W.  M. 
proceeded  to  say  that  bis  solicitor  had  been  "  struck  off  the 
rolls,"  and  that  we  should  most  likely  find  him  in  the 
publio-house ;  but  I  hoped  for  the  best. 

The  W.  M.'s  prognostigation  was  correct  We  did  find 
the  solicitor  in  the  public-house,  and  after  a  ^^refreiher" 
in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  stout-and-bitter,  the  legal  lumin* 
ary  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law.  I  am  bound  to  say 
he  took  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  case  when  I  had  ex- 
plained it  to  him,  and  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Midget  was  '*  one  of  that  class  of  swindlers,  sir,  who  take 
houses  with  nothing  worth  seizing,  and  yoa  have  to  pay 
them  to  go  oat.  I  can  see  this  man's  game,  sir — ^he  wants 
£b  to  go." 

This  was  pleasant,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  it  seamed  to 
desoiibe  accurately  the  state  of  affairs. 
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All  at  once  a  bright  idea  seized  me. 

**  Look  here ;  why  shouldn^t  I  proceed  against  this  man 
for  obtaining  these  premises  nnder  false  pretences?  He 
represented  to  me  that  he  printed  for  the  trade,  and  in  the 
faith  of  that  representation  1  let  him  the  house.  Now  he 
doesn't  print  for  the  trade ;  at  least,  there's  no  evidence  of 
it" 

**  That's  a  good  notion,"  said  the  solicitor,  approyingly. 
"  Shall  I  go  with  yon— as  a  friend,  you  know — and  see 
what  this  man  has  to  say  for  himself  V  '* 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  we  at  once  set  out  with  this 
arrangement,  that  the  W.  M.  should  drop  in  **  promiscus- 
like  "  afterwards. 

Nothing  seemed  to  astonish  Mr.  Midget,  and  he  received 
US  quite  calmly.  However,  when  I  informed  him  that  on 
thinking  over  the  matter,  I  had  come  to  the  conclosion 
that  he  bad  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, he  was  rather  startled.  The  solicitor  held  his  peace 
while  1  stated  my  views  and  heard  what  the  Midgets  (the 
mother  still  kept  up  her  character  of  spokeswoman)  had  to 
say  in  reply,  which  wasn't  mach.  In  fact,  they  could  say 
nothing.  Then  stepped  in  the  solicitor,  always  purely  in  a 
f riendlv  way,  as  he  explained,  and  solemnly  warned  the  Mid- 
gets what  in  his  opinion,  after  thirty  years  of  police  court 
Eractice,  would  happen.  Having  thoronghly  alarmed  them, 
e  cooled  down  and  represented  that  I— overflowing  m  1 
was  with  kindness— did  not  wish  to  do  anything  harsh. 
**  Have  I," said  he,  taming  to  me,  *^yoar  permission  to 
make  a  proposition  ?  " 

**  Certainly ; "  and  as,  in  walking  to  the  house,  we  had 
agreed  he  should  make  this  proposition,  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  it-. 

«(  Well,  my  proposition  is  this :  will  yon,  Mr.  Midget,  go 
out  at  once,  five  up  possession,  and  cancel  the  agreement, 
if  the  landlord  forgives  you  the  two  months'  rent  ?  " 
Most  people  nnder  the  circumstances  would,  1  fancy, 


as  the  cliche— positive  from  a  positive,  negative  from  a  nega- 
tive. If,  however,  instead  of  the  image  being  rolled  up 
with  transfer  iok,  a  brash  charged  with  a  very  fine 
reeinons  or  lithographic  ink  powder  be  passed  over  it,  the 
powder  will  only  attach  itself  to  the  parts  affected  by  the 
fight,  prodacing  an  image  the  reverse  of  the  cliche,  and 
capable  of  being  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc. 

The  sensitive  paper  for  the  transfer  process  above  noted 
may  be  prepared  by  immersing  slightly  gelatiniaied  paper 
in  a  Bolntion  of 

Perohloride  of  iron        10  parts 

Tartaric  acid      3    „ 

Water     100  part 

and  allowing  it  to  dry. 

Liebert,  Photographie  en  Atn^rique^  gives  the  following 
method,  which  iseqaally  applicable  to  stone.  Thick  glasses 
finely  ground  on  one  side  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  then 
covered  with  a  coating  of  gelatine  at  ten  or  fifteen  per  oeai. 
of  water,  and  dried  in  a  warm  chamber  free  from  dost.  The 
day  before  the  plates  are  required,  they  are  sensitised  by 
immersing  them  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  bath  of 

Water        ...        100  parts 

Perch loride  of  iron  3     „ 

Tartaric  acid        1      ,9 

They  are  then  left  to  dry  in  the  dark.  The  exposure  to 
light  IS  made  aoder  a  positive  on  glass  or  transparent 
paper.  After  exposure  the  glasses  mast  be  well  soaxed  in 
water  to  remove  all  the  iron  salts.  They  are  then  rolled  in 
with  printing  ink,  which  takes  only  on  the  parts  that  have 
been  protected  from  light  and  have  retained  their  insoln* 
bility. 

This  process  has  the  advantage  that  the  underlying  coat 
of  gelatine  in  contact  with  the  stone  or  glass,  instead  of 
being  solable,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  removed  by  the 
washing  and  wear  and  tear  of  printing,  is  insolnble,  and  no 


have  closed  with  this  offer  at  once ;  but  not  so  the  Midgets,  sunning  at  the  b^k  or  preliminary  coatings  are  required. 


They,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  was  very  hard,  just  as 
they  had  found  a  place  which  suited  them,  to  be  obUged  to 
go.  Finally,  however,  they  accepted  the  proposition,  but 
only  under  a  threat  of  my  at  once  going  before  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  they  produced  the 
agreement,  which  I  ne^  not  say  I  had  at  once  destroyed. 

Even  to  the  last  they  kept  up  the  deception.  In  the 
very  act  of  delivering  up  the  key,  Mr.  Midget — as  though 
nothing  had  happen^l — said,  *'  Perhaps  J  may  be  able  to 
buy  the  apparatus  in  about  a  month's  time.  I  suppose  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  sell  it  to  me  ?  " 

I  forbear  repeating  my  reply.  It  was  not  an  approval  of 
the  Midget's  cool  unbloshing  effrontery. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BT  MAJOB  J.  WATEBHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Agsistant  Surveyor- General  of  India, 

CuAPTEfi  XVTL^MiscELLANEOUS  PROCESSES— (con/wwed). 

Yabious  methods  of  working  with  the  salts  of  iron  de- 
pendent on  Poitevin's  discovery  of  the  reactions  of  a  mixture 
of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  under  the  influence 
of  light  are  applicable  to  photo-lithography,  but  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  efiects  prodaced  by  the  action  of  light  are 
the  e3caot  converse  of  those  prodaced  in  the  coUo-chromate 
processes,  these  methods  appear  to  have  no  special  advantage 
over  the  latter. 

Sensitive  films  of  gelatine  prepared  with  the  perohloride 
of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  have  the  property  of  becoming 
deliquescent  and  solable  under  the  action  of  light.  There* 
fore,  if  a  roller  charged  with  greasy  ink  be  passed  over  such 
a  film  after  exposure  to  light,  the  ink  will  only  take  on 
the  parts  preserved  from  the  light,  and  in  the  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  protectioo. 

Tbe  image  thus  produced  will  be  of  the  same  oharaoter 


In  1878  M.  Poiteven  published  another  mode  of  working, 
dependent  on  a  discovery  he  had  made  that  gelatine 
rendered  insoluble  by  perohloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid 
became  soluble  again  by  tieatment  with  dilute  acids,  and 
thus  he  was  able  to  obtain  positive  prints  in  fatty  inlf 
from  negatives,  and  such  prints  could  be  transferred  to  stone 
or  metal  to  be  printed  or  engraved. 

His  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — Paper  coated 
on  one  side  only  with  gelatine,  lightly  colourea  to  enable 
the  operations  to  be  better  followed,  is  sensitized  by  floating 
both  sides  suooessively,  or  plunging  it  for  some  minutes  into 
a  bath  of 

Perchloride  of  iron 10  parts 

Tartaric  acid  3    „ 

w ater         ..t        •••        •*•        •**  xuu 


)> 


and  letting  it  dry  in  the  dark.  When  dry  it  is  exposed  for 
some  minutes  in  the  snn  under  a  negative.  The  exposed 
surface  is  then  treated  with  warm  water,  which  dissolves  all 
the  parts  that  ba?e  been  acted  on  by  light,  and  thos  a 
negative  print  of  the  drawing  is  obtained,  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  negative  being  formed  by  the  white  paper  laid 
bare. 

After  a  sufficient  washing,  the  sheet  is  left  to  dry,  and 
then  covered  all  over  with  fatty  ink  by  means  of  a  roller 
or  pad,  or  better,  in  the  press.  The  inked  print  is  next 
plunged  into  water  slightly  acidulated  with  nydrochlorio 
acid,  and  then  into  warm  water,  which  disBolves  the  gelatine 
and  takes  with  it  the  coating  of  greasy  ink,  while  tiie  ink  in 
contact  with  the  paper  remains  and  forms  a  positive  print 
in  greasy  ink,  which  can  be  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc  in 
the  usaal  way. 

Dr.  Liesegang  has  suggested  the  use  of  Pelouze's  salt  for 
making  what  may  be  called  negative  transfers,  the  fat^ 
ink  talung  on  the  parts  protected  from  the  light,  insteAd 
of  on  those  exposed  to  the  light  as  usual.  He  made  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potiush  in  hydrochlorio  acid,  and 
floated  albumenized  paper  upon  it  (albumenized  aide  up- 
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wards)  until  the  albumenized  film  became  of  a  uniform 
yellow  colonr.  The  paper  so  prepared  was  not  more  sen- 
aiti^e  than  that  prepared  with  bichromate  of  ammonia,  bat 
upon  treating  the  exposed  inked  print  with  warm  water,  to 
remove  the  ink  from  the  non -exposed  part%  a  negative 
image  was  obtained. 

Dr.  Eder  has  lately  published  the  fact  that  a  solation  of 
ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium  renders  gelatine  insoluble,  the 
solubility  being  restored  under  the  influence  of  light  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  treated  with  perchloride  of  iron 
and  tartaric  acid.  Investigation  would  probably  result  in 
the  discovery  of  similar  reactions  with  other  salts  of  iron, 
which  might  bo  turned  to  useful  account  in  these  pro- 
cesses. 


AN  EASY  METHOD  OP  COLOUUING  OABBON 
TRANSPARENCIES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CARDS. 

BT  E.  EDWABDS. 

Tke  method  which  I  am  about  to  describe  requires  very 
little  practice  to  become  proficient  in  it,  and  can  be  used 
by  anybody.  The  colours  which  are  used  in  this  method 
are  excellent  for  colouring  photographs,  and  also  for 
canvasine  painting,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in 
No.  1858  (September  12th,  p.  578)  of  this  journal ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  canvasine 
aa  the  only  diflference  in  the  working  is,  that  the  print  must 
be  coloured  before  the  canvas  efifect  is  fixed. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  the  paints.  Get 
from  any  wholesale  chemist  a  small  quantity  of  dififerent 
aniline  colours  or  dyes,  and  dissolve  them  separately  in 
spirits  of  wine,  gradually  adding  the  spirit  until  all  is  dis- 
solved ;  dilute  by  about  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  add 
ox-gall  until  the  colours  flow  smoothly  from  a  camel-hair 
brush  over  glazed  paper ;  when  this  has  been  attained,  the 
ooloam  are  ready  for  use,  and  the  painting  may  be  com- 
m(»nced.  It  is  advisable  for  the  beginner  to  commence 
with  a  portion  of  the  transparency  which  has  the  smallest 
surface  of  the  same  colour,  as  it  requires  a  little  practice 
to  lay  on  an  even  coat  on  a  large  surface,  such  as  the  sky 
or  sea.  If  the  colour  is  piled  on  by  degrees  with  dilute 
colour,  it  renders  the  laying  on  of  a  smoother  coat  much 
easier.  It  is  as  well  to  give  the  transparency  a  coat  of 
varnish  when  the  colouring  is  completed  and  quite  dry. 
For  colouring  cards  the  colours  should  be  laid  on  very 
dilute  (especially  the  flesh  colour),  and  should  be  laid  on 
in  successive  washes  until  the  desired  colour  has  been 
attained.  The  colours  most  useful  are— lemon-yellow, 
green,  orange  red,  blue,  violet. 

For  flesh  colour — lemon-yellow  and  red. 

For  difl^erent  shades  of  green— lemon -yellow  and  blue. 

For  lilac  and  purple— violet  and  red. 

For  je«rellery  and  fair  hair — orange. 

The  commonest  water-colour  brushes  give  as  good  an 
effect  aa  the  most  expensive  ones. 


^atxm^oxiiittut. 


FELLOWS  OP  THB  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETX  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dear  Sir, — Excellent  as  is  Mr.  Emerson's  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  some  **  distinction  between  ordinary 
members  and  masters  in  the  art  of  photography,''  I  beg  to 
state  that  be  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  anyone,  by  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  fee,  can  become  a  member  of  the  above 
Society."  If  Mr.  Emerson  will  refer  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society  he  will  find  in  Law  IX. :  *^  Every  candidate  for 
admission  into  the  Society  must  be  proposed  by  two  or 
more  members,  who  must  sign  a  certificate  in  recom- 
mendation of  him,  which  must  set  forth  the  name,  place  of 
residence,  and  qualifications  of  the  oandidate,  and  state 


that  he  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society : 
and  the  proposer,  whose  name  stands  first  upon  the  certifi- 
cate, must  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidate," 
Of  course,  the  above  quotation  does  seriously  interfere 
with  the  proposal  to  cast  honours  on  the  '*  masters  in  the 
art  of  photography."  In  addition,  I  would  extend  the 
proposed  title  to  our  masters  in  the  science  of  photography , 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  improve  and  freely 
present  the  world  with  new  powers  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  those  who  make  use  of,  and  benefit 
by,  their  study. — Yours  truly,  A  Member. 

EXHIBITION  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETr 

OP  IRELAND. 

SzB, — ^Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns, 
to  remind  those  who  purpose  sending  pictures,  &c.,  for  ex- 
hibition, and  who  have  not  already  intimated  their  inten- 
tion of  so  doing,  that  the  last  day  for  receiving  will  be  the 
dist  October.  The  form  of  entry,  of  which  I  shall  be  happy 
to  supply  copies,  should  be  returned  to  me  here,  and  the 
packing  case  addressed  to  care  of  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 

I  may  also  mention  that  there  is  no  charge  for  rpace ; 
carriage  of  all  packages  for  exhibition  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  Society,  the  consignee  paying  that  on  return. — Yours 
truly,  GaiBHwooD  Pim,  Hon.  Sec. 

Monkstown^  Co,  Buhlin^  Sept,  27.    Exhibition  Committee. 

NITRITES  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

SiR,^As  the  use  of  a  sulphite  in  the  developer  is  appa- 
rently, from  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  our  various 
societies,  advocated  by  some,  and  none  the  leas  strongly 
condemned  by  others,  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  being  held 
in  disfavour  being  its  instability,  and  especially  the  difii- 
onlty  of  neutralizing  an  alkaline  solution  thereof  by  sul- 
phurous acid,  unless  sometimes  used  in  large  quantities, 
would  not  a  nitrite  be  free  from  at  least  the  latter  objection  ? 
I  have  not  time  to  make  the  necessary  experiments  myself ; 
but  the  following,  which  I  tried  some  little  time  ago,  led 
me  by  its  lesults  to  hope  for  success,  and  encouraged  me  to 
suggest  the  matter  to  other  gentlemen  with  more  time  and 
opportunity  at  their  disposal. 

Nitric  acid  was  heated  with  a  little  starch,  and  the 
evolved  gas  passed  through  a  saturated  solution  of  potassio 
hydrate  until  a  neutral  liquid  resulted.  This  was  evapor- 
ated nearly  to  dryness,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt 
made  in  water. 

A  drachm  of  this  with  four  grains  of  pyro,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  ammonia,  bromide,  and  water,  developed  plates 
successfully  fiee  from  stain,  and  bright,  the  solution  mean- 
while remaining  as  clear  as  when  sulphite  was  used.— - 
Yours  &c.,  W.  B.  Allisoh. 

USB  OF  SNUFF  IN  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

Sir, — Will  yon  permit  me  to  suggest  to  those  who  sniFer 
from  the  inhalation  of  ammoniacal  fumes  a  trial  of  my 
simple  and,  after  a  while,  not  unpleasant  remedy  ?  When 
first  subjected  (almost  constantly  by  day)  to  the  fumes  of 
ammonia,  I  suffered  much  in  the  head  and  chest  with 
frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  infiueoza.  My  antidote  was 
a  well-filled  snuff-box,  and  a  frequent  use  of  it  while  in 
the  dark-room.  The  benefit  has  been  marked,  and  one 
need  not  contract  a  habit  of  snuff-taking  if  the  box  be  kept 
and  left  in  the  dark-room.  The  habit  may  remain  a  dark- 
room one,  and  no  more,  as  it  has  done  with  me.— Yours 
truly,  R,  S.  Freeman. 

London  and  Pbovinoial  Photoobaphio  Aseooiation. 
A  MKBTiNQ  of  this  Sodety  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult., 
Mr.  A.  Haddoh  in  the  chair. 
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At  the  request  of  the  ChAirmaD,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hutdbrson  gave 
an  interesting  aooount  of  his  visit  to  America,  mentioning  many 
details  in  connection  with  dry-plate  photography  there ;  espeoi- 
aUy  the  working  arrangements  of  some  o?  the  larger  factories. 
In  the  factory  of  Mr.  J.  Inglis,  a  slight  modification  of  the  cold 
emalsification  process  was  at  work,  three  batches  each  of  ten 
gallons  being  precipitated  with  alcohol.  After  coating,  the 
plates  traTcllea  by  means  of  a  twelve-horse  power  steam  engine 
mto  a  refrigerator  containing  two  tons  of  ice  ;  thence  on  racks 
capable  of  holding  200  12  by  10  plates,  until  4,000  were  coated. 
The  steam  power  was  also  utilized  for  pumping  filtered  air  into 
the  diying-rooms,  raising  an  elevator,  and  wanning  the  establish-* 
ment.  The  whole  baton  was  perfectly  dry  in  two  hours.  A 
oontrivance  used  in  packing  at  this  factory  was  then  shown  by 
Mr.  Henderson.  It  was  a  wooden  tray  sufficiently  commodious 
to  permit  cardboard  packing  boxes  12  by  10,  or  any  smaller 
siaes,  to  be  clamped  while  being  filled.  Two  ^  parallel  bars  fixed 
on  the  top  aides  acted  as  guides  to  a  horizontal  bar,  which 
trmvelled  to  and  fro  over  the  box  supporting  the  free  ends  of 
two  balls  of  string,  which  were  seoureil  to  the  box  ;  adjustable 
damps  being  used  to  regulate  the  proper  distances  between  the 
two  strings.  The  method  of  separating  plates  by  string  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  London.  Mr.  Henderson  then 
described  a  method  of  glass  cleaning  he  had  seen  in  operation, 
which  was  quick  and  effective.  The  plates,  covered  with  whiting, 
were  passed  between  two  reels  of  paper,  revolving  at  a  hign 
speed.  In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Henderson  said  coating 
done  by  nand    in   all   the    factories  he   visited.     The 


gelatines  empl<^ed  were  similar  to  those  used  in  England. 
Beguding  the  general  style  and  quality  of  work  shown  at  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  he  said  that,  considering  the  short  time 
gelatine  plates  have  been  in  use  in  America,  the  results  were 
astonishing ;  some  large  direct  studies  of  children  shown  there 
oould  not  be  done  in  this  country.  Whether  it  was  the  superi- 
ority of  the  light,  or  the  plates,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
Americans  would  have  clear  shadows  ;  plates  giving  veil  would 
immediately  be  rejected.  Speaking  of  the  New  York  Amateur 
Association,  he  said  their  arrangements  were  excellent.  A  room 
in  which  he  demonstrated  the  preoipitatioti  process  was  capable 
of  seating  over  two  hundred ;  attached  to  thw  was  a  laboratory, 
fitted  with  lockers  for  each  member,  and  suitably  lit  for  photo- 
graphic work  during  the  day  or  evening.  He  also  took  occasion 
to  say,  in  reference  to  the  report  of  his  remarks  at  the  Conven- 
tion, that  the  word  ''  art "  had  been  omitted,  which  conveyed  the 
idea  that  he  was  not  a  photographer. 
Mr.  J.  Westoit  (Boston,  U.S.  A)  passed  round  a  series  of  com- 

gosition  pictures,  including  one  of  a  numerous  assembly  engaged 
I  skating  at  the  Ice  Palace  built  at  Montreal  last  February  ; 
some  ver^  good  exteriors  of  the  Palace  were  also  shown. 

Bir.  W.  £.  CsAiG  showed  some  instantaneous  negatives  deve- 
loped according  to  the  formula  described  on  page  485  of  the 
present  volume  ;  the  quality  was  considered  excellent. 

The  Chaibxan  exhibited  three  plates  by  the  ammonia-nitrate 
process,  which  were  of  an  interssting  nature.  The  first  had 
been  exposed  wet,  and  developed  with  ammonia ;  i^  negative 
then  presented  neen  fog  by  reflected  light,  and  red  by  trans- 
mitted ;  by  accident  the  plate  was  left  in  the  hvpo  fixing  bath 
for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  green  fog  had  changed  to  blue. 
The  second  plate  was  exposed  after  drying,  and  developed  with 
ammonia,  the  shadows  being  deep  ruby.  The  third  plate,  ex- 
posed like  the  second,  was  developed  with  the  Monroe  formula 
(page  477  of  the  present  volume),  and  resulted  in  a  most 
Qilendid  negative.  From  this  he  (the  Chairman)  conduded  that 
soda  was  the  best  alkali  to  use  with  plates  having  a  tendency  to 
red  or  green  fog  with  ammonia. 

The  Chaibxan  then  announced  that  the  monthly  series  of 
leoturettes  would  be  continued  through  the  winter  months. 
"  Toning  "  would  be  the  subject  next  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Ashman,  on  Thursday,  October  9th. 


had  been  provided  for  carriage,  and  a  short  drive  landed  them 
at  the  new  country  residence  of  Mr.  Daniel.  After  a  substantial 
luncheon,  a  start  was  made  for  work.  The  weather,  which  for 
many  weeks  had  been  unintermittingly  fine,  at  once  began  to 
storm  at  the  little  party ;  but  nothing  daunted,  and  with  the 
shelter  afforded  by  focussing  cloths  and  other  impromptu 
devices,  the  old  mill  at  Moorend  was  reached. 

Here  a  long  and  patient  halt  was  made,  for  "  the  wind  it  blew, 
and  the  leaves  they  shivered."  At  last  a  few  shots  were  made 
despite  the  movement  of  the  foUage,  and  a  move  was  made  for 
Frenchay  and  Glen  Froom,  distant  about  two  miles.  Near  the 
entrance  to  Oldbury  Court  Park,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river,  stood  a  very  enchanting-looking  cottage,  and  all  agreed 
that  it  might  make  a  good  picture,  so  a  formu  request  was  made 
to  the  lady  in  charge  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  cany  away 
her  house — photographically  speaking — a  descent  being  made  on 
consent.  Disappointment,  however,  was  the  resiUt,  as  on  try- 
ing to  secure  a  point  of  vantage  for  fixing  the  cameras,  it  was 
found  an  impossibility  to  get  a  view  without  standing  up  to  one's 
waistcoat  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Thence  to  the  private  grounds  of  Mr.  Yassall,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  prettier  in  their  way.  Here,  in  fine  weather, 
and  with  better  light  than  favoured  the  party,  there  is  ample  store 
for  a  good  day*s  work;  but  time  was  passiog,  and  light  was 
waning,  so  the  word  was  given  to  march  onwards.  Then  enraed 
the  ufual  and  very  acceptable  wind  up  of  these  and  similar 
delightful  excursions— the  tea  and  coffee,  &c.  Never  was  a 
pleasanter  gathering,  even  if  the  result  in  pictures  was  perhaps 
not  quite  so  good  as  upon  some  previous  occasions. 


Baisiol  and  Wist  or  Emoland  Ajcatiub  Photoobaphxc 

Absociatiok. 

Ths  usual  monthly  summer  excursion  of  this  Society  took  pUue 
on  Friday,  the  29th  of  August.  Amongst  those  present  were 
Mr.  T.  Davet  (President),  Colonel  Platfaib  (Vice-president), 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  A  H.  Daniel). 

The  locality  fixed  upon  comprised  the  very  romantic  districts 
of  Moorend  and  Qlen  Froom,  and  that  portion  of  the  Utter 
beautiful  scenery  enclosed  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  VassalL  On 
arrival  at  Fishponds  the  party  found  that  ample  aooommodation 


LiVEBPOOL  AMATBUB  PhOTOOBAPHIO  ABSOClATIOir. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dat, 
Vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  June,  July,  and  August  meetings  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  J.  Eaglesfield  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  H.  E^iBKBT  introduced  a'Yesolution  on  the  subject  of 
the  July  and  August  out-door  meetings,  and  said  that  he  thmight 
it  would  better  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Association  if  these 
meetings  were  held,  as  usual,  in  the  city.  After  some  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Kirkby  said  he  would  propose  a  new  rule  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

The  ChaibmaK  announced  donations  to  the  print  collection  of 
of  the  Society,  by  Messrs.  Watts,  Williams,  Hartley,  and 
Wharmby. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkikb  gave  some  account  of  his  success  in  the 

S reduction  of  paper  enlargements,  and  passed  round  some  very 
ne  specimens  of  his  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  said  he  had  obtained  good  results  with  Moi^ga&'a 
paper,  and  showed  a  print  from  a  wued  negative^  whioh  was 
perfectly  sharp,  and  oould  not  be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary 
glass  negative. 

A  Member  exhibited  an  excellent  enlargement,  16  by  12, 
made  in  this  way  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  from  a  quarter- 
plate. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palkbb  read  an  important  resolution  paled 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  Amooi- 
ated  Soii^e :— That  a  certificate  of  merit  be  awarded  by  the 
Soiree  Executive  Committee  to  the  best  series  of  six  photo- 
graphs, taken  by  an  amateur,  of  subjects  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  from  Liverpool,"  and  urged  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  join  in  this  useful  competition.  Mr.  Palmer  further 
reminded  those  present  of  the  number  of  interesting  negatives 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  Liverpool  of  the  past,  which  had 
been  taken  by  members  of  the  Society.  He  hoped  that  these 
would  all  be  printed  afresh,  that  members  would  produce  numer- 
ous other  pictures  of  scenes  which  were  now  fast  diBappftiring, 
and  thus  tnat  a  really  useful  and  valuable  coUeetion  of  views 
connected  with  Liverpool  mi|^t  be  available  for  exhibition  at 
the  coming  soiree. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fobebst  remarked  that  one  wall  of  the  old  slave 
market  of  Liverpool  was  still  standing. 

The  Chaibman  spoke  in  cordial  approval  of  the  competition 
and  of  its  objects,  and  thought  that  the  Association  should 
assist  the  project  by  giving  a  prize. 

It  was  rest)lved  that  the  Association  assign  two  of  its  presenta- 
tion  prints,  properly  mounted  and  framed,  as  a  first  prize  for  the 
best  series  of  six  prints  of  Liverpool,  &c.,  and  one  such  print, 
also  mounted  and  framed,  as  a  leooiid  prize. 
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Mr.  n.  A.  Wharmbt  gave  notice  that  he  should,  at  the  next 
meeting,  move  the  foUowiog  addition  to  the  rules: — Each 
member  shall  send  in  to  the  Secretary,  at  or  before  the  meeting 
following  his  election,  his  carle  portrait  for  insertion  in  the 
Society's  albam. 

Mr.  Orsbn  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  mode  of 
coUodionizing  and  developing  24  by  18  plates,  and  remarked  that 
negatives  taken  by  him  with  his  large  camera  at  Melrose, 
Furness,  Conway,  and  other  places,  and  varnished  twenty-five 
years  ago,  were  now  just  as  bright  and  good  as  ever. 

Mr.  FoftREST  exhibited  three  views  taken  at  Eivington,  two 
at  Tal-y-Cef n,  and  one  at  Bidston  at  the  last  excursion;  Mr. 
Baker,  a  clever  instantaneous  picture  of  "  A  cat  in  the  act  of 
springing  on  a  bird ; "  Mr.  Day,  some  very  fine  negatives  of 
Carnarvon  and  Amlwch  Coast,  with  prints ;  Mr.  Wharmby, 
views  at  Sefton,  Walton,  and  Bidston ;  and  Messrs.  Hartley, 
Watts,  and  Haworth  some  prints  from  their  negatives  taken  at 
Condover,  Pitchford,  and  Wenlock. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


%nlh  m  t)jt  $tntna. 


KiOKEL  YsssELS.— Prof .  Dittmar  has  recently  advocated  the  use 
of  nickel  vessels  for  use  in  treating  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies. 
In  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  soda  and  potash,  nickel  is  equal 
to4my  metal,  whilst  for  its  cheapness  it  surpasses  silver.  Mr.  J. 
Si^er  (Photoobaphio  News,  vol.  15ip.  462)  recommended  the 
phting  of  metallic  surfaces  with  nickel,  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. Nickel  plated  copper  and  brass  bar8,.immersed  in  a  ulver 
nitrate  solution,  do  not  reduce  the  metallic  salt.  Nickel-plated 
copper  gauze  would  prove  valuable  for  breaking  up  emulsion 
jelly ;  and  nickeUed  wire  comers  to  wet  plate  cjuriers  would 
be  much  cheaper  than  those  of  silver. 

A  Photogbaphic  Section  has  been  formed  within  the  Literary 
dab,  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  open  to  all  membeis  of  the  Club, 
many  of  whom  revel  in  the  dark  deeds  of  photography.  Daring 
the  winter,  four  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Club  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  connected  with  the  art,  at  8.S0  p.m.,  as 
follows :-^06tober  20,  <<  Lantern  Slides";  November  24,  <* Plate 
Making";  (1886)  January  19,  <* Development " ;  Febmaiy  23, 
<<  Litensification  and  Beduction,  &c.,  of  Negatives."  Two  enter- 
tainments will  also  be  given  in  the  Lecture  Room  to  members 
and  friends,  one  on  the  19th  December,  '<  An  Exhibition  of 
Lantern  Slides/'  and  the  other  on  the  17th  of  April  next,  <*  An 
Exhibition  of  Prints."  Daring  the  summer  it  is  proposed  to  have 
a  series  of  monthly  ezcorsions  with  cameras^  due  notice  of  which 
will  be  given.  The  Hon.  Sec.  would  be  glad  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  to  meet  other  societies  in  the  district  on  some  of  these 
ezcoiBions.  All  communications  shoald  be  addressed,  The  Hon. 
Sec.,  Photo.  Soction  Literary  Clab,  Biackbom. 

Photografht  at  thb  Midland  Railway  Wobks,  Dbbbt.— 
Mr.  F.  J.  Austin,  who  writes  to  the  Leisure  Hour,  thus  describes 
a  visit  to  the  Photographic  Department,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  Sootton  : — One  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
a  photographic  studio  amid  such  powerful  machinery  as  we  have 
been  deaoribing.  And  yet,  not  far  from  the  gas-engine  house — 
for  the  Midland  Company  make  their  own  gas — there  ia  a  small 
building  occupied  by  an  intelligent  and  skilful  photographer, 
whose  duty — and  evidently  whose  delight — ^it  lb  to  take  the 
portraits  of  the  various  engines  when  completed,  old  bridges 
oefore  their  demolition,  new  bridges  constructed  in  their  place, 
and  any  otiier  work  of  which  the  Uompany  may  require  memo- 
rial. One  picture  shows  us  a  train  which  was  photographed 
while  running  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  but  so  instan- 
taneous was  the  process  that  t^ere  is  no  mistiness  about  it. 
Eveiy  line  is  brought  out  distinctly.  The  apparatus  used  for 
this  purpose  might  almost  be  carried  in  a  capacious  pocket,  the 
dry  plates  fixed  ready  for  use  in  the  sliding  frame  bemg  carried 
in  another,  whUe  the  stand  might  be  used  as  a  not  unwieldy 
walking-stick.  A  five-pound  note,  or  even  less,  would  probably 
cover  ttie  whole  cost.  Among  other  work  accomplished  here 
which  saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour,  is  the  copy- 
ing of  tracings  and  drawings  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  process 
known  as  '*  Pellet's  process."  No  camera  is  required  ;  the  trac- 
ing IB  simply  laid  flat  upon  the  glass  under-surface  of  a  lai^ge 
frame  (very  similar  to  an  ordinary  photographer's  frame  for 
pwntjng  from  negatives),  and  over  this  is  placed  a  sheet  of 
prepared  paper  haTing  a  bluish  tint.    After  exposure  to  the 


light  for  a  few  minutes,  the  paper,  which  has  now  assumed  a 
whitish  hue,  is  removed,  and  the  edges  having  been  turned  up 
so  as  to  form  a  tray  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  it  is 
floated  face  downwards  for  about  half-a^minute  in  a  solution  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  until  faint  blue  spots  appear  in  the 
background.  It  is  then  washed  in  a  trough  of  clean  water  to 
check  the  actiqp  of  the  prussiate  solution.  This  having  been 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  t)ie  print  is  immersed  for  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  of- hydrochloric  acid,  the  surface 
being  worked  all  over  with  a  brush  to  start  and  loosen  the  blue 
mucilage  which  originally  covered  it.  It  is  then  placed  once 
more  in  a  tray  of  clean  water,  and  brushed  over  to  remove  any 
mucilage  that  may  still  be  adhering  to  it,  after  which  the  lines 
of  the  print  will  be  seen  standing  out  blue  upon  a  white  ground. 
The  whole  operation  occupies  only  a  few  minutes,  for  the  paper 
is  extremely  sensitive,  the  time  of  exposure  (which  can  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  test  slips)  varying  from  half-a-minute 
upwards,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  writer  saw 
a  complicated  tracing  of  the  various  parts  of  an  engine,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  copied  by  this  process  with  such  cleamesa 
that  the  faintest  lines  and  minutest  marks  were  in  every  respect 
as  plainly  discernible  as  in  the  original  drawing. 

Influbmcb  of  Light  osr  thb  DisBifOAOBMBNT  or  Oxtobn  bt 
Plaiits. — J.  Reinke  has  made  further  experiments,  and  describes 
the  means  adopted  by  him  to  measure  the  oxygen  disengaged  by 
leaves  in  presence  of  light  of  varying  intensity,  by  counting  the 
bubbles  of  gas  which  escape  from  a  given  leaf  sur&ce  of  an 
aquatic  plant  in  measured  intervals  of  time.  Blodsa,  having  veay 
tldn  leaves,  lA  especially  suitable.  The  light  of  the  sun  ii 
reflected  from  a  heUostat  through  a  convex  lens  into  a  darkmed 
chamber.  The  intensity  of  light  to  which  the  leif  is  subjected 
then  varies  according  to  its  position  in  the  double  cone  of  rays 
formed  by  the  lens.  Working  in  this  way  the  author  finds  that 
disengagement  of  oxygen  attains  its  maximum  with  light  of 
normal  intensity  (i.^.,  at  twice  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens, 
where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  cf  rays  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
lens),  that  it  diminishes  rapidly,  with  intensities  of  ^,  i,  iV  i  but 
on  Uie  other  hand  remains  almost  constant  when  the  intensity 
is  2,  4,  and  8  times  the  normal.  The  author  has  adopted  his 
metiiod  of  counting  the  number  of  bubbles  of  gas  escaping  from 
a  given  leaf  surface  of  an  aquatic  plant  {JBiodea)  in  a  given  time 
to  the  study  of  the  influence  of  light  of  dififerent  colours  on  the 
disengagement  of  oxygen  by  plants.  The  same  apparatus  was* 
employeid  as  that  previously  described  with  the  interposition  of 
a  prism  of  known  dispersive  power  adjusted  for  the  minimum 
angle  of  deviation,  in  the  path  of  the  conical  beam.  The 
spectrum  was  received  on  a  screen,  composed  of  two  vertical 
plates  of  wood,  adjustable  at  any  distance  from  each  other.  The 
hand  of  coloured  light  passing  between  the  wooden  uprights  was. 
concentrated  on  the  leaf  by  a  lens,  the  distance  between  the 
uprights  being  so  adjusted  for  each  colour  as  to  obtain  an  equal 
luminous  concentration  (i.^.,  an  equal  number  of  wave-lengths) 
in  all  cases.  The  maximum  disengagement  of  oxygen  corres- 
ponds wiUi  the  maximum  absorption  of  dilorophyll,  and  is 
situated  in  the  red,  not  far  from  the  line  B ;  the  curve  descends 
rapilly  towards  the  ultra-red,  more  slowly  towards  the  ultra- 
\i\Aet ;  but,  contrary  to  the  experiments  of  Engelmann,  there  is 
no  augmentation  in  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  corres- 
pooding  with  the  absorption-band,  commencing  between  the 
lines  b  and  F,  and  extenmng  over  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of 
the  spectrum. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

Thi  Photogbaphbb  to  thb  Gbbblt  Exfbdition. — The  diary 
of  Sergt.  Rice  (the  photographer  of  the  Qreely  Expedition,  who 
died  before  the  rescue)  abounds  in  evidence  of  the  attempt  of 
the  members  of  the  Greely  party  to  enliven  each  other's  spirits 
durinff  the  long  periods  of  desolation  at  Fort  Conger.  To  judge 
from  nis  notes  and  suggestions,  Sergt.  Rice  was  himself  no  sm^ 
contributor  to  the  general  amusement.  They  had  a  paper  which 
th^  printed  on  the  polygraph,  called  The  Arctic  Sfoon,  and 
some  articles  intended  for  it  are  found  in  the  diary ;  the  follow- 
ing being  one  of  these: — ** A tcord to phctoffraphere.-^Suppoee 
the  photographing  of  a  baby,  who  has  been  given  to  a  couple 
whose  motto  for  years  has  been  *  hope.'  Describe  said  babe  a 
beautiful,  innocent,  dew-eyed  darling— the  preparation  of  the 
baby  for  the  photographer  s  manipulation.  The  babe  is  gorged 
by  we  mother  as  the  oedouin  would  a  camel  before  starting  on 
a  desert  journey,  so  that  it  would  be  quiet  and  content.  Results 
in  babe's  indigertion.  Then  the  attending  troop  of  relatives. 
The  photographer  must  await  the  arrival  of  someone  who  is  said 
to  charm  the  babe.  Baby  gets  tired,  but  must  be  photograped 
smilitig.    He  most  Yoachaafe  a  saiile  of  benevolence,  while  in 
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haart  he  desires  to  out-Herod  Herod.  The  next  subject  !■  the 
beftuty— or  the  faded  beauty — who  is,  as  are  also  her  friends, 
dissatisfied  with  the  photograph  of  her  in  the  sere  and  yellow. 
Or  the  young  old  lady  who  resembles  Mary  Anderson  or  Adelaide 
Neilsott.  Or  the  Lmorant  lady  who  will  not  tolerate  a  shadow 
under  her  chin.  Or  the  General  with  the  battle  scar,  which  his 
patriotic  wife  worships.  Suggestions  from  carte^-le-vlsite.  The 
Bodal  equality  of  the  arrangement  of  photographs  in  a  shop- 
window — ^Henry  Ward  Beecher  chedc  by  jowl  with  Pat  Rooney. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  a  photographer  (unless  he  makes  all  lus 
pictures  by  chance)  by  tne  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  posed, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  light.  A  photographer  has  negatives 
in  number  equal  to  the  population  ox  a  country  town.  Quote 
the  criticism  on  Walter  North's  garden  scene.  The  sense  of 
beauty  and  best  momentary  pose  of  the  body  is  a  gift  that  can- 
not be  picked  up  as  a  mechanical  art  can  be — ^instance  among 
difficult  subjects  the  fat  woman — '  like  heavenly  pastures,  large 
and  fair.'  The  trial  of  the  jail  photographers,  the  '  Bashful 
Sitter.'  Custom-house  officers  who  want  to  see  the  dry-plate.^ 
Photographw*8  Bureau. 

Tbm  Pbeoious  METAiiS  IN  Mexioo. — ^The  greater  portion  of 
the  ^Id  and  silver  mines  that  are  now  in  action  were  worked  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquesL  While  the  country  was  under 
Spanish  rule,  that  is  to  say  from  1537  to  1821,  the  mines  pro- 
duced gold  to  the  amount  of  £13,758,682,  and  silver  to  the 
amount  of  £417,253,940.  Since  that  period,  and  up  to  1880, 
the  mines  produced  gold  to  the  amount  of  £180,131,662.  The 
total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  between  1587  and 
1880  is  £621,022,042,  the  average  annual  production  being  to  the 
value  of  £1,812,000.  Compared  with  this,  California^  Nevada, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington, 
New  Mexico,  and  Ariaona,  have  produced  the  precious  metaU 
from  1848  to  1882,  of  a  total  average  value  of  £13,560,000 ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  this  was  ob^ned  from  territory  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Mexico.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
abandon  mines,  even  when  yielding  more  than  nine  troy  pounds 
of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
port and  want  of  labour  ;  but  with  systematic  mining  and 
economical  methods  of  reducing  the  metal,  added  to  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  improved  means  of  communication,  Mexico 
would  regain  the  foremost  position  among  countries  producing 
the  predotts  metals  which  she  held  up  to  1848.  The  completion 
of  uie  central  railway,  which  traverses  the  state  of  Chihuahua, 
will  contribute  towaids  bringing  about  this  result.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  there  is  no  <^al  in  Mexico,  and  that  this  want 
will  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  Qovemment 
has  published  an  official  list  of  localities  where  coal  deposits  exist. 
Petroleum  is  also  found  in  large  quantities. — Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arte, 

Photoqbaphic  CLUB.«At  the  next  meeting  the  subject   for 
disoonion  will  be  on  '*  Artificial  Lighting." 


f  0  C0msp0nptrients* 


*«*  We  eannoi  undertake  to  return  r^ected  communications. 

Ebbw  yALB.~It  is  quite  jpossible  that  the  paper  yon  used  may 
have  been  rather  strongly  r!zed,  and  the  sisse  would  naturally 
mvent  the  thorough  and  uniform  penetration  of  the  fat^  matter. 
Try  ihe  effect  of  soaking  the  prinls  in  hot  water  and  drying  them, 
bsfore  treating  them. 

H. — ^Messrs.  Burgoyne  and  Co.,  wholesale  Druggists,  of  Coleman 
Street,  City,  keep  it  in  stock. 

John  Smith. — ^Your  experience  is  of  considerable  interest  as  con- 
firming the  experience  of  many  others,  as  to  the  advantages 
resnlting  firom  the  use  of  the  potash  developer. 

T.  8.  (Derby).— Thank  you. 

Q.  ▲.  Oldham.— We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  they  arise 
from  some  deleterious  ingredient  in  the  mount.  Cut  a  print  into 
several  pieces,  and  mount  these  on  the  vaiious  samples  of  card 
you  may  have  in  stock,  and  keep  all  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  results  will  probably  speak  for  themselves. 

W.  O.  H. — ^We  hardly  thinx  they  cwld  be  made  for  a  few  pence, 
unless  manjr  thousands  of  precisely  the  same  pattern  were  re- 
quired, b  tiU  you  may  be  able  to  intax)duoe  them  successfully 
Into  the  market.  Provisional  protection  for  a  year  can  now  be 
bad  at  a  cost  of  a  trifle  over  £1,  if  you  will  fill  up  the  form  your- 
self, and  do  not  require  the  assistenoe  of  a  patent  agent.  The 
form  can  be  obtained  through  any  post  office.  In  your  specifica- 
tion you  must  dearly  state  the  novel  points  of  your  invention. 


B.  Pbhct.— 1.  Not  many  days,  and  in  hot  weather,  perhaps  not 
one  day.    2.  Very  shortly. 

Cahmina.— The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  use  Uie  so-called  en- 
caustic paste,  made  by  melting  one  ounce  of  white  wax  cut  into 
shreds  in  five  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  gentle  he  it  being  re« 
quired  to  effect  a  solution.    Apply  a  trace  of  this  te  the  surface 
of  the  print  with  a  piece  of  flunnel. 

J.  S.-— Print  the  title  from  ordinary  typo  on  thin  paper  which  haa 
been  previously  coated  with  starch  paste  and  dried,  and  then, 
after  very  slightly  damping,  transfer  by  pressure  to  the  varnished 
side  of  tho  negative.  The  paper  is  now  thoroughly  wetted  and 
stripped  off,  leavinff  the  printing-ink  behind.  Dust  the  impves- 
sion  with  powdered  red  lead  to  make  it  opaque.  Full  details  will 
be  found  on  page  617  of  our  volume  for  1883. 

PooATOR.— They  are  quite  sufficient,  and  of  the  three  we  should 
prefer  Captain  Abney^s  book.  2.  Quite  so,  but  nothing  more 
modem  in  any  way  surpasses  it.  3.  Through  a  foreign  book- 
seller, as,  for  example,  Triibner,  of  Lugate  Hill. 

R.  D.  Babrbt.— Tou  will  not  find  it  easy  to  deal  with  the  actual 
manufacturers  of  the  brass  rims  unless  you  require  a  large  quan- 
tity. We  believe  that  most  of  them  are  made  in  France.  Ton 
had  therefore  better  obtain  through  the  ordinary  trade  channels. 

F.  F&ANCI8.— If  you  buy  your  carbonate  at  the  price  you  mention, 
it  will  cost  you  more  to  restore  the  old  developer  than  the  whole 
thing  is  worth.  Ask  for  *<  pearl-ash  "  at  the  oilshop ;  it  should 
cost  sixpence  per  pound. 

H.  C— UnequBj  hardness  of  the  paper  is  the  cause ;  otherwise  the 
quality  appears  to  be  good. 

Mechanic. — That  which  you  require  can  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Sprague  and.Co.,  Lithographers,  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon  Street, 
London. 

Thio.— I.  A  portrait  combination  having  an  equivalent  focoa  of 
twelve  inches  will  do  well  for  both.  Possibly  you  mav  have  to 
put  a  block  or  distance  piece  on  the  front  of  the  camera  for  a  leas 
of  this  focal  length.  It  will  cost  something  over  twenty  pounds 
if  you  go  to  a  first-class  maker.  2.  Ton  probably  had  aixpeimy 
bottles  uf  Hudson's  aniline  dyes,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  these.  At  any  rate,  the  aniline  dyes  will  answ^  yoor 
purpose  very  well  indeed. 

Lux.— 1.  You  must  place  a  shade  over  your  sitter,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  whitish  glare  on  the  front  hair.  2.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  your  difficulty,  as  it  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of 
water.  Just  run  over  the  matter  again,  and  see  if  you  have  not 
made  some  mistake. 

C.  W.  W.— Mr.  Cowan  tells  ns  that  ia  not  so. 

C.  Wbston.— Float  letter  paper  on  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
1  drachm  of  red  prussiate  of  potaah  and  1  drachm  of  ammonia 
citrate  of  iron  in  1  ounce  of  water.  When  dry,  expose  under  the 
tracing,  and  fix  by  mere  washing  in  water. 


BmployiiMnt  ^^aated. 

Operator  (wet  or  dry).— Pyro,  10,  Duke-st.,  New  Ozford-st. 

Betoucher.  in  a  fortnight.— E.  P.  W.  Taylor,  9,  Ivory-t«r.,  8.  I^westott. 
Oper.  &tBetoach.  (first-class) .—X.  L.,  o^o  MIbs  Allandale,  tSS  Maida^vale 


Employment 

Emulsion  Maker  (oompetent).—E.  D.  Q.,  Photo.  Newt  Oflloe. 

Beoeption  Boom  Lady.— f .  Ouy,  Oork. 

Lady  Betoucher,  Ac— W.  J.  Sater,  Gheltenham.  „  ^«  ^  ^_,  _. 

Lady  for  Fine  Art  ft  Beoeption  Boom.— Messrs.  ICansell,  271,  OxfOr  .-et. 

Lady  Betouoher  Oddlled).— O.  W.  Webster,  Qhester. 

Betoucher,  flrst-dass.- Ma^'s,  01,  Kina's-rd.,  Brighton. 

Afsistaat  Printer.— H.  W.  Taunt  ft  Co.,  Oxford. 

Assistant  Printer.— England  Bros..  25,  Oharles-«t,  Nottug-bilL 

ApprenUoe,  as  Leamor.— 2,  The  PsTement,  Glapham  Common. 

Young  Lady. — ^Eastbourne  Photo.  Co.,  Clapham. 


BUBSOaiPTXOKS. 

Including  Fosta^  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  :^ 
Yearly  ...  15s.  6d  |  Half- Yearly  ...  78.  8d.  I  Quarterly  ...  3«.  ltd. 

To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies : — 
Yearly  ...  17«.  4d.  I  Half- Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  4b.  <d. 

To  India  (Yearly)     id>*    6d. 

ADYBRTISEMBNTB  IK    COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding Fivo  Lines  (36  words)...      8s.    <M. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.    4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  hy  contniet. 
Adyertiflements  should  be  fcnrarded  (orepaid)  to  Pirn  and  QAmrau 
6.  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  E.O.,  to  reaeh  the  ofllos  not  later  than  Boea  on 
Thursday.    A  fee  of  6d.  must  be  forwaided  when  the  PublislMn  »• 
expected  to  leoeiye  and  forward  repUes  to  AdTertisaments. 
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THE  FALL  MALL  EXHIBITION. 

riCTURES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  opening  soir^Se  of  the  Exhibition  may  now  be  looked 
upon  as  a  meeting-place  for  those  interested  in  photo- 
graphy, and  on  this  occasion  the  principal  London  and 
country  photographers  have  an  opportunity  of  exchanging 
a  few  hasty  greetings  with  each  otner ;  in  fact,  one  may  say 
that,  on  the  opening  night,  most  of  those  present  are  rather 
looking  after  their  friends  or  acquaintance  than  critically 
examining  the  pictures.  To  say  that  the  room  was  crowded 
scarcely  expresses  the  whole  truth,  as  about  nine 
o'clock  so  compact  was  the  mass  of  visitors  that  the 
direct  journeying  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other 
became  a  labour  only  to  be  attempted  occasionally.  About 
half-past  nine  locomotion  became  easier,  and  soon  after 
this  the  Lord  Mayor-elect,  with  his  lady,  visited  the 
GftUery. 

As  regards  the  pictures,  the  general  expression  was  one 
of  Eatisfaction,  although  here  and  again  one  came  across 
someone  who  felt  sure  that  the  show  would  not  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  last  year.  All,  however,  seemed 
agreed  that  there  was  a  remarkable  aosence  of  decidedly 
bad  photographs;  while  there  seemed  to  be  a  generiu 
notion  that  the  very  exceptionally  good  was  also  notable 
by  its  absence.  The  above  views  of  the  case  are  by  no 
means  in  contradiction  with  the  opinion  we  have  formed, 
namely,  that  the  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  is  above  the 
average. 

Complaints  regarding;  the  hanging  committee  or  the 
judges  were  few,  and  bv  no  means  bitter ;  but  now  and 
again  some  exhibitor  who  had  been  skied  condoled  with 
one  who  had  been  abased  to  the  lowest  level ;  but  even 
then  it  was  generally  allowed  that  in  the  case  of  all  the 
other  pictures  the  Committee  had  exercised  good  judg- 
ment. The  disappointed  exhibitor  who  knew  that  be 
ought  to  have  received  a  medal,  generally  refused  to  be 
comforted  by  anything  less  than  a  patient  listening  to  his 
views  as  to  the  partiality  and  blindness  of  the  adjudicators. 

It  is  said  that  a  goodly  portion  of  pictures  were  rejected 
this  year,  and  peih^pstothis  circumstance  we  may  attribute 
the  paucity^ indeed,  may  we*  say,  absence— of  bad  photo- 
graphs this  year.  *^  I  would  have  been  content  and  proud 
had  they  admitted  but  one  of  my  frames,'*  remarked  a  meek- 
faced  little  man  who  had  vainly  looked  round  the  walls 
three  times  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  pictures,  when  a 
medallist  comforted  him  by  pointing  out  that  even  one  out 
of  his  three  frames  had  been  rejected. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Tagliaferro  has  been  most  fully  honoured 
by  the  jttdgefi,  for  cot  only  have  they  awariled  him  a  medal 
for  his  series  of  four  piotura^*,  representing  the  inCerior  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Malta  (^o.  234),  bat  they  halve  also 
given  a  similar  award  to  the  Autotype  Company  (or  a  pair 


of  excellent  eolargements,  one  of  these  enlargements  (No. 
217)  being  from  Mr.  Tagliaferro's  prize  negative,  and  the 
other  (No.  185)  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 

The  medal  pictare  of  Mr.  Tagliaferro  certainly  is  far 
more  effective  and  striking  when  looked  at  in  the  shape  of 
an  enlargement  than  when  the  original  (10  by  8)  is  viewed. 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  St  John,  at  Malta,  is  one  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty  and  i(randpur,  but  is  a  little  out  of  the 
usaal  run  of  the  British  tourist.  Erected  by  the  knights 
of  Malta  when  they  were  in  <he  height  of  their  power,  a 
trifle  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  decoration  and 
elaboration  of  the  church  was  their  constant  care  until  their 
overthrow  two  hundred  yearn  later ;  and  itfl  magnificent 
frescoes,  mosaics,  and  carved  work  are,  like  those  at 
St.  Mark^s,  in  Venice,  the  result  of  a  requisition  made  over 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  The  view  of  the  high 
altar  which  is  the  subject  of  the  enlarprement  is  taken  with 
the  camera  sniHciently  out  of  the  axial  line  of  the  church  to 
destroy  the  painfully  symmetrical  effect  which  is  an  almost 
certain  consequence  of  taking  inch  a  subject  directly  in  face. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vertical  lines  of  the  subject  area 
trifle  out  of  the  perpendicular  in  the  photograph,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  notice  how  many  photographers  are  faulty  in 
this  respect — the  result  of  haste  and  carelessness  in 
adjusting  the  camera.  Thrt^e  o'hei  general  views  of 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral  accompany  the  medal 
picture ;  one  of  these  showing  the  high  altar  from  a 
more  distant  point  of  view,  so  as-  to  include  some  of 
the  massive  piers  which  forna  a  main  support  of  the 
structure,  whiii)  the  remaining  photogrspns  show  two 
out  of  the  twelve  aisle  chapels.  In  Mr.  Tagliaferro's 
splendid  pictures  one  can  find  none  of  those  heavy  detail- 
less  blanks  and  extended  chalky  lights  which  mar  so 
many  interiors;  but  so  evenly  detailed  and  perfectly 
gradated  are  the  photographs,  that  one  needs  but  tne  effect 
of  colour  to  thoroughly  realise  the  beauty  of  the  frescoes 
on  the  ceiling,  the  arabesques,  leaves,  flowers,  &C.9  whicb 
are  sculptured  on  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  together 
with  tbe  precious  stones  and  gilded  metal  work  whicb 
decorate  the  marble  of  which  the  higb  altar  is  built 
Another  frame  exbibited  by  Mr.  Tagliaferro  shows  four 
of  the  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished knights,  that  erected  in  honour  of  tbe  GraUd 
Master,  Emanuel  Pinto,  being  the  most  striking ;  while  in 
a  third  frame  we  find  that  Mr.  Tagliaferro  bas  used  his 
camera  successfully  to  depict  indoor  life  in  Malta. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  receives  a  medal  for  his  **  Mill 
Door  "  (No.  67),  in  which  a  bag  of  meal  is  being  loaded  on 
donkey-back,  and  among  those  who  are  ardently  interested 
in  watching  this  and  other  operations  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  mill  one  finds  the  main  interest  of  the  pictare. 
The  subject  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  is  invested  with  that 
charm  and  feeling  which  Mr.  Robinson  so  well  knows  how 
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toinfoM  intohiaproduotioiiB.  Still,  it  rsther  Barprisea  us 
that  the  judges  did  not  prefer  to  award  the  medaf  to  "  He 
never  told  his  love,"  a  composition  ioto  which  the  artist- 


:iVraphi 


ler  has  thro 


B  of  his  especial  itidi- 


tbe  story  by  the  facial  eipreaaioii  of  toe  models— is  most 
atrikiDsly  exemplified.  He  who  cau  properlj  lake  advan- 
tage of  oircnmBtances  is  the  man  of  trae  genius ;  at  anj 
rate,  this  is  aboat  the  way  in  whiob  Goethe  states  the  case, 
aad  by  turuiog  back  the  News  to  p.  468  of  the  present 
Tolnme,  ooe  may  find  an  accouot  of  the  origin  of  what  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  bb  the  gem  of  tho  Exhibition — 
Kobinson'B  "  He  never  told  bis  loTe."  Let  as  quote  Mr. 
KobiosoD's  own  acooant  of  the  matter.     He  says  :  — 

"One  day  I  conld  not  have  the  keeper  who  Dsnally 
attended  me,  and  1  bad  to  take  an  undnr-gsrdeiier.  Thit 
man  was  a  pictorial  treasarr.  Ua  whb  old,  and  had  scarcely 
been  farther  from  the  estate  than  Mold  in  his  life,  Ua  was 
easentially  a  happy-looking  old  maii,  and  full  of  native  wit. 
I  had  been  looking  for  a  view  booib  way  off,  and  returning, 
■aw  my  old  man  Bitting  on  a  rail  in  the  hedge,  anrronnded 
by  the  modeli,  who  wets  obafGng  him  in  Welah  and 
Engliah.  They  made  a  pictareeqiie  groap,  and  I  heard  one 
of  taem  say,  '  He  never  told  his  love,'  Here  was  sabjeot 
and  tide  togetjier,  aod  was  at  oacc  lecnred." 


Aa  in  this  case,  good  snbjects  for  the  camera  may  often 
be  fonod  ready-made  and  to  hand  by  the  obaervaot  and 
ready-witted  photographer ;  bat  only  one  in  a  thonaand 
can  take  advantage  of  what  is  offered  to  him. 

Other  pictQTea  by  Hr.  KobinBon  are  (o  be  foand  ia  the 
gallery ;  (No.  53)  "  He  loves  me,  he  loveB  me  not," 
reoslling  a  mesne  of  divination  ao  oommon  among  the 
Beniimental  maidens  of  the  Fatherland;  while  ■■Come 
AcroBs"  just  illustrates  the  well  known  fact  that  it  is 
often  very  much  eaaier  to  exhort  anolhar  to  do  a  thing, 
than  to  doit  oneself.  (No.  64)  "The  Cuckoo"  shows  na 
foar  children  who  are  lookiug  towsrde  the  plice  whence 
the  alwAjs-wetcome  note  seems  to  come;  but  holding  np 
"  The  Gilly  Flower"  for  baby  to  look  at  appealed  mora 
Btronfflr  to  the  maternal  inBtiDcta  of  the  fair  vialtora,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  eipressioos  which  we  noticed  in  front  of 
the  frame,  and  the  remartcs  made.  "A  Chat  with  the 
Miller  "  (68)  posBesses  some  of  the  characteristica  of  "  He 
never  told  hie  love,"  bat  the  "  Music  of  the  Birds"  is  more 
akiu  in  itsniitare  to  "The  Cuckoo."  "Finding  the  Calves" 
fs  a  field  Boene,  and  would  perhapa  be  better  if  the  main 
Ggarea  were  a  trifle  larger;  and  the  mystic  title,  "  Yn 
Cymraeg  a  Saeaneg,"  will  be  uoiotelligible  to  tl>e«e  wbo 
have  not  made  a  study  of  the  langaage  of  the  Principality. 
"  The  Stream  in  Stunmei "  g^nt  a  fine  repreaentation  of 


Ncgstivi 


that  close  rich  foliage  that  crowds  around  oar  water- 
conrses. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Marah  well  deserves  the  medal  whiob  he 
has  gained  for  his  "  Instantaoeons  SeaStadies"  (No.  43), 
the  anger  and  fury  of  the  stormy  aea  being  strikingly 
ahown  by  bold  oloods  of  foam  in  theae  piotares 


The  Swiss  views  of  Vittorio  Sella  are  well  known  <o 
oontinental  touiitts,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
judges  have  so  far  appreciated  them  aa  to  give  them  an 
award.  Four  are  ahowa  :  "The  Lys-kamm,"  ■'  Moot 
Blanc,"  "  Ufirjelen  See,"  and  "  Monte  Rosa." 
No.  135,  which,  along  with  217,  takes  the  medal  for  en- 
n  one  picture  the  f oam-oloud  may  be  aeon  to  riae  to  the  largements,  ia  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  J.  C..  Sinclair ;  it  ii 
fnll  height  of  a  large  hooae,  and  an  enlargement  of  this  i  called,  "  A  Peep  at  Derwent  Water,"  and  affords  a  fine 
inbjeot  11  shown  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  gallery  (No.  example  of  ferial  perspective,  not  too  much  exaggerated, 
299).  hill  and  cloud  nearly  blendiiig  in  the  extreme  dirtance. 
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Id  our  notice  of  the  Brnnels  Exhibition  of  1883,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  magnifioent  exAmples  of  instantaneoas  photo- 
graphy contributed  by  M.  Graasini  of  Boa1ogne*8ur-Mer ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  he  has  come  to  the 
London  show,  and  has  conqaered ;  the  actual  picture  for 
which  he  is  awarded  a  medal  is  his  *'  Breaking  Wave  *' 
(No.  153),  a  remarkable  production.  There  seems  to  be  a 
large  black  hollow  like  the  entrance  to  a  cave  in  the  gigantic 
mass  of  spray  and  foam  which   advances.    His  remaining 

Sictures,  the  '*  Folkstone  Boat  entering  the  Boulogne 
Larbour,"  his  celebrated  '*  Express  Train.'*  which  we  haye 
already  referred  to,  bis  "Fishing  Boat"  (No.  367),  and 
^<  Taoht  and  Fishing  Boat"  (No.  368),  are  all  very  striking 
productions ;  but  to  us,  the  most  effcetive  as  a  picture  is 
(No.  207)  the  "  Qnai  Gambetta  "  at  Boulogne,'^  showing 
the  active  life  of  the  pleasant  French  watering  place. 

A  chill  seems  to  pass  through  one  on  glancing  at  Noe.  167 
and  168,  two  winter  scenes  in  Mr.  G.  Renwick*s  well-known 
style.  The  cold  is  in  the  air  of  the  pictures  rather  than  in 
the  solid  objects,  and  to  see  the  square  tower  of  the  old 
ohurch  faintly  outlined  through  the  frost-loaded  air  is  to  feel 
the  intense  realism  of  the  representation.  Mr.  Ren  wick  well 
deserves  his  medal.  Here,  it  may  be  observed,  photography 
18  at  its  best ;  there  being  no  colour  in  the  original  subject, 
the  absence  of  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  photograph. 

Mr.  Berkeley's  productions,  printed  in  platinotype, 
have  all  the  charm  of  good  photographs,  together  with  the 
pecnliar  beauty  which  accompanieB  a  good  steel  plate  en- 
graving. (No.  209)  *«  The  Thames  at  Pangbourne,'*  (219) 
*' A  likely  place  fora  trout,"  and  (220)  **  Aground,  Fang- 
bourne  Loch,"  for  which  a  medal  has  been  giyen,  are 
charming,  the  delicate  gradations  of  sheen  on  the  water, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  light  by  the  trees,  being 
rendered  admirably. 

In  portraiture,  Mr.  Mendelssohn  is  prominent,  and  there 
is  an  individuality  about  his  pictures  which  runs  through 
all :  notwithstanding  that  the  lighting  is  bold  and  well- 
marked,  those  deep,  heavy,  and  extended  shades  which  so 
often  mar  portraits  lighted  on  the  so-called  "  Bembrandt " 
system  are  absent  Mr.  Mendelssohn  evidently  believes 
in  80  exposing  and  developing  as  to  secure  full  detail  eyery- 
where.  The  poses  haye  much  originality  and  grace  ;  the 
picture  of  the  medal  series  (Nos.  243,  244,  245,  246,  247, 
248)  which  seems  to  us  to  be  most  happy  in  this  respect, 
is  the  portrait  of  Miss^Orant,  in  which  the  model  is  ioclined 
slightly  forward,  with  the  eyes  directed  a  trifle  down- 
wards. A  little  consciousneas  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  camera  is  obvious  in  No.  248,  **Tbe  Misses  Sand- 
bach,"  those  ladies  being  represented— one  standing  and 
the  other  sitting — at  a  work-table. 

Mr.  Hubbard  deserves  much  praise  for  his  admirable 
composition,  '<  A  Mother^s  Love."  The  poorly  furnished 
cottage  room  contains  little  which  the  mother  can  value 
but  her  babe ;  and  as  she  leans  loving  and  anxiously  over 
its  cradle,  one  can  realise  the  position  at  once. 

To  say  much  regarding  the  fresh  and  yigorous  pictures 
of  yachts,  for  which  Messrs.  West  and  Son  have  received 
so  well-deserved  a  medal,  is  unnecessary,  the  class  of  work 
which  they  turn  out  in  this  direction  being  so  well  known. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  the  series  is  that  which  forms 
our  illustration  on  page  643.  It  is  printed  from  a  photo- 
type block  made  by  the  Meissenbach  Company.  BegiuDiog 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  picture,  the  order  of  the  yachts  is 
as  follows  :— Marjorie,  Marguerite,  Genestra,  and  Tara. 

In  **  Out  of  Sorts"  (No.  330)  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
kind  which  has  made  a  name  for  Mr.  Adam  Diston.  The 
patient  is  an  old  Dutch  clock,  and  the  ancient  dame  who 
IS  endeavouring  to  iof ase  new  yigour  into  it  by  blasts  from 
the  kitchen  bellows  is  evidently  as  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  her  charge  as  ever  Court  physician  was 
regarding  the  future  of  nis  Royal  clients.  Mr.  Diston, 
who  may  be  considered  to  be  essentially  the  Gerard  Dow 
among  photographers  of  the  present  time,  can  infuse  a 
depth  of  meaning  and  detail  into  the  blackest  holes  and 


comers  of  an  interior.  Mr.  Diston  only  exhibits  one 
picture,  but  that  one  picture  is  a  host  in  itself. 

No.  362,  a  frame  of  small  studies,  by  Mr.  G.  Hadley, 
must  be  looked  well  into,  but  will  reward  one  for  the 
pains.  Photo-miniatures  m%y  often  be  overlooked  among 
so  many  large  pictures.    Mr.  Uadley  has  earned  his  mecU]. 

Lafayette,  of  Dublin,  exhibits  excellent  portraits,  and 
for  these  he  has  been  awarded  a  medal  The  most  striking 
is  perhaps  a  picture  of  two  ladies  at  the  piano,  one  fingering 
the  keys,  and  the  other  standing  at  her  right-hand  side, 
we  will  suppose,  singing. 

The  photo-engraving  proc«  ss  of  Messrs.  T.  and  K.  Ansan 
so  completely  and  thoroughly  renders  all  gradations  of  a 
negative,  and,  moreover,  in  a  grain  so  fine  as  to  appear  like 
a  uniform  tint,  that  it  would  have  been  diifficult  for  the 
judges  to  have  passed  over  their  exhibits  without  making 
an  award.  The  charming  picture  of  Norfolk  Boada  (Na 
464),  together  with  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclench, 
and  of  Sir  Daniel  McNee  (No.  474),  are  those  for  which  the 
medal  is  given ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  look  on  them  aa  better 
than  the  rest.  For  high  class  book-illustration,  the  photo- 
engraving method  of  Messrs.  Annan  should  have  a  good 
futuie  before  it. 

Photoffraphy  as  a  means  of  assistiog  in  microscopic  work 
is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  each  year,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  importance  of  this  development 
of  photography,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  h^ve  been  recognised  by  an  award  for  the 
frame  of  enlarged  microscopic  objects  contributed  by  this 
gentleman. 

The  photograph  of  lightning  shown  by  M.  Auty  differs 
much  in  character  from  that  of  Herr  Haenrol,  which  we  re- 
produced on  page  2  of  our  present  volume,  as  in  M.  Aatj's 
picture  the  discharge  appears  to  have  no  definite  etariiag 
and  terminating  points.  A  medal  has  been  adjudged  to 
M.  Auty  on  account  of  the  scientific  value  of  his  prodactioD. 

The  last  medal  picture  to  be  noticed  is  Mr.  S.  G.  Fayne's 
exhibit  (No.  528),  "  Knuckle  down  tight."  A  capiul 
aobject  for  the  camera  ia  a  game  of  marbles,  bat  bow 
few  can  do  it  justice !  The  two  lads  who  are  standing  in  the 
background  watching  the  game  do  so  with  an  expression  of 
interest  and  concern  which  is  most  admirably  realised. 

Our  notice  of  the  medalists  pictures  is  now  complete, 
and  next  week  we  shall  commence  our  systematic  walk 
round  the  room,  and  description  of  the  pictures. 

On  the  tables  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  appa- 
ratus, but  very  little  which  is  novel.  Indeed,  there  are 
very  few  contrivances  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  past 
yearns  work,  or  which  have  not  been  shown  in  the  galieiy 
before.  So  crowdod  are  the  tables  with  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  ordinary  production  of  the  mannfacturersi  that 
the  few  novelties  are  practically  lost  to  the  bulk  of  the 
visitors.  In  fact,  the  show  of  apparatus  has  degenerated 
to  but  little  else  than  a  trade  exhibition  of  every-day 
goods — excellent  and  well-made  specimens,  it  is  true— bat 
still  out  of  place  in  an  exhibition  which  should  represent 
progress  durinff  the  past  year.  Another  drcumstanoe 
which  cannot  &il  to  strike  the  visitor  as  unsatisfactory 
is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  trade  catalogues  and  general 
price  lists  of  photographic  requisites  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  table  for  dutribution.  That  some  houses  ahonld 
thus  be  allowed  to  push  their  business  is  ve^  unfair  to 
those  whose  feelings  of  what  is  becoming  will  not  allov 
them  to  so  lower  themselves.  It  might  be  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  price  to  be  marked  on  every  piece  of  afjparatns 
which  is  made  commercially,  as  the  price  is  sometimes  an 
essential  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  an 
invention;  but  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  has 
been  made  a  means  of  distributing  circulars  and  genenl 
lists  of  photographic  requisites  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Stames  shows  a  well-designed  camera 
of  the'*  detective  '*  type ;  camera,  ohan^ing-box,  and  plate- 
box,  being  united  in  one.  The  changiog  of  the  plate  u 
effected  by  a  fldeeye  at  the  back  of  the  apparatus. 
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The  "  Camera  Adapter,"  designed  hj  Mr.  Sbev,  ta 
likely  to  be  asefal  to  those  who  may  nish  to  iiroid  the  ex- 
penie  and  iDConvenience  of  nameiona  camerM.  Tbe  ideft 
18  to  adapt  a  movable  eitenaion  piece  to  the  back  of  a 
amall  camera,  bo  aa  to  virtaally  niake  a  larger  iaatrament 
of  ir.  The  adapter  has  on  the  one  end  r'umera  to  fit  the 
sioall  camera,  and  on  the  other  end  grooves  to  take  the 
large  Btidea,  and  the  idea  ia  well  worked  out  by  Mr.  Shew. 
Poaaibly  the  time  ma;  oot  be  far  diitant  when  all  oom- 
meicial  alides  will  be  made  to  reoognijKd  atandardg,  and 
ahoald  this  be  done,  snch  adapten  aa  we  hare  referred  to 
will  be  extremely  nfiefal. 

A  new  model  of  the  Cadett  puenmatic  ahntter  is  ex- 
hibited by  Marion  and  Co.  It  is  simply  a  lift  and  retnrn 
shatter  neatly  made  of  ebonite,  and  ii  likely  to  be  useful 
in  the  studio,  as  it  works  without  noise,  and  may  be  placed 
inside  the  camera. 

A  large  namber  of  excellently  made  stands  are  shown, 
it  being  a  aignificaut  fact  that  all  but  one  hare  adjustable 
or  sliding  lega. 

Plate-boxes  made  of  sheet  metal  are  exhibited  by  Mr. 
T.  Samnels,  but  there  ore  no  grooves,  each  plate  being 
held  by  a  kiod  of  frame  of  tin,  oonnating  of  a  sheet  of  the 
inetal  with  the  edftes  tuned  over,  so  as  to  grip  the  glass. 

Nos.  628  and  629  are  compact  and  well-desigoed  cameras 
of  the  "  detectire  "  type,  designed  by  Professor  EsQt. 
ohewsky,  and  Instead  of  nsirg  a  focussing  cloth,  the  re- 
quired shade  is  obtained  by  a  oellows-tike  hood,  which  cac 
be  extended  at  pleasure.  In  one  of  the  apparatus,  the 
ohauging  of  the  plates  ia  effected  by  reversing  the  arrange- 
ment.    We  shall  say  more  regarding  the  apparatua  nest 

On  Monday  evening  an  exhibition  of  lantern  alidea 

held,  Mr.  Tork  contributing  some  views  of  London  ;  Mr. 
Moncrief  and  Mr.  Brooks,  charming  views  of  Wales ; 
while  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  Bciopticou  Company, 
showed  that  when  a  Woodbarytype  slide  is  coloured  with 
pare  oarbon,  the  tone  is  an  agreeable  warm  brown.  Mr. 
Pringle  and  Mr.  Fiacbam  also  exhibited  excellent  lautem 
transparencies. 


process  should  be  adopted  for  making  the  lant«m  tran- 
Hparencies,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
manipulations  incidental  to  ezpoanre.  When  the  repro- 
dactioQ  is  to  be  made  from  a  quarter-plate  negative 
(3iby4i)the  camera  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  being 
snmcient  to  place  the  original  negative,  film  side  upwards, 
in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  and  to  lay  the  sensitive 
plate  upon  it,  both  films  being  in  contact.  Tbe  exposure 
la  now  made,  a  few  seconds  at  a  distance  of  a  footer  so 
from  an  ordinary  gaa  flame  being  siilficient  in  many  casea. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  standard  height  for  the  photo- 
'lic  lantern  transparencies  ii  3j  inches,  or  the  narrow 
neion  of  a  quarter  plate  ;  and  altlioogb  many  makers 
of  slides  make  the  width  to  correspond  with  the  height, 
there  are  a  few  who  send  them  out  ii  wide.  It  will  Uius 
be  seen  that  unless  the  dimensions  of  the  picture  are  to  be 
altered,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  camera  in  the  pro- 
'  ition  of  the  transparent  positive.  Still,  in  very  many 
BS,  one  has  to  enlarge  orredace  from  the  original  nega- 
tive fn  order  to  obtain  just  so  much  of  the  suoject  as  is 
:eqnired. 

Although  it  in  qaite  practicable  to  set  the  negative  op  in 
I  window,  and  to  copy  by  adjiiating  the  camera  inside  the 
room,  itisfarmore  convenient  to  set  op  a  special  copying 
lamera  if  one  intends  to  make  lantern  slides  as  a  regular 

TheenhjaineddrawingreDresentsthetuital  type  of  oopying 
r  enlarging  camera  as  usea  for  this  parpose,  and  it  may  be 
igarded  as  two  adjustable  oanieiaa  joined  front  to  front, 


Irattica;!  l^spts  tax  Stgisnerii. 

No.  11,-MAKlNG  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
Thc  n  on -professional,  or  amateur,  will  often  find  it  much 
better  to  lay  himaelf  out  for  making  transpsienoies  to  be 
exhibited  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  than  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  silver  prints.  For  exhibition  to  circles  oFprivste 
friends,  the  lime'light  is  by  no  means  reqaired  ;  a  weV 
made  lantern  of  the  Scioptioon  type  (p.  620)  giving  abun 
dan  t  illumination,  although  ordinary  paraffine  oil  is  turned. 

The  Don-ptoressional  who  makes  silver  prints  is  very 
much  at  the  mercy  ol  his  friends,  who  think  they  are  com- 
plimenting him  by  asking  for  copies  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  ia  often  without  oopies  himself,  or  may 
be  he  has  only  a  few  waste  impteaaions  which  he  did  nof 
ooDUder  good  enough  to  give  away.  When,  however,  iki 
beginner  boldly  announoes  that  be  does  not  maka  pictures 
on  paper,  but  that  hia  productions  are  to  be  seen  at  snoh 
and  snob  a  time  upon  the  screen,  he  avoids  tbe  inconvenience 
of  having  to  be  constantly  at  work  making  copies,  as  com- 
paratively few  persons  would  ask  for  a  lantern  slide.  Apait 
from  this,  there  is  no  question  whatever  tiiat  the  very  best 
way  of  folly  displaying  the  merits  of  a  good  photograph  ii 
to  project  it  upon  the  ssreen.  Supposing  that  tbe  negative 
is  set  op  against  the  light— as.  for  example,  in  a  window— 
and  photographed  oo  soch  a  plate  as  would  give  a  negativt 
of  an  ordinary  objeoL  a  transparent  photograph  is  obtained, 
but  the  quality  and  tone  of  the  resulting  transparenoy 
depfnds  very  much  on  the  prooees  employed,  and  the 
details  of  manipulation. 

Before  entering  into  tti«  Texed  qawti<m  as  to  which 


and  mounted  en  a  hinged  framing  ;  so  that  the  upper  end, 
which  osiries  the  transparency,  may  be  directed  towards 
the  sky,  while  the  dark  slide  is  adapted  to  the  lower  end. 
An  arrangement  which  answers  quite  as  well  as  a  special 
enlarging  camera  can  generally  be  extemporised  from  two 
cameras,  a  funnel-shaped  connecting  piece  of  black  cloth 
being  used  to  connect,  if  the  cameras  themselves  are  not 
adjustable;  the  following  iketoh  will  make  all  clear. 


tn  copying  with  the  camera,  it  is  often  advantaf^eona  to 
put  a  sheet  of  moderately  fine  ground  glass  behind  the 
negative — that  is  to  aay,  on  tte  side  farthest  from  the  lens — 
indeed,  a  piece  of  ground  glass  so  placed  often  appears  to 
add  in  a  remarkabte  way  to  the  intensity  of  the  illamina- 
tion    and  the  btightnesi  of  the  image  on  the  focussing 

If  tiansparenoies  are  made  on  the  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  and  developed  wijh  pyrogallic  aoid  and 
■mmonia,  «  directed  on  page  631,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
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jbrighten  up  the  image  by  soaking  the  fiaisbed  transparency 
for  some  boars — it  may  be  as  mucb  as  eighteen  or  twenty — 
ID  Mr.  GowelFs  clearing  solution  : 


Alum  ... 
Citric  acid 
Water 


••• 


...     1  part 
...     2  parts 
...  10 


M 


If  tbe  negative  is  a  little  clouded,  or  requires  reduction,  it 
is  well  to  add  enough  of  a  strong  solution  of  percbloride  of 
iron  to  make  the  solution  ihe  colour  of  sherry. 

Many  persons,  however,  prefer  to  develop  transparencies 
for  the  lantern  with  tbe  oxalate  developer  prepared  as 
described  in  our  last  Practical  Paper  (p.  620) ;  but  those 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  make  slides  possessiog  the  richest 
and  most  pleasing  tones  should  undoubtedly  adopt  the 
gelatino-cbloride  process  of  Dr.  £der. 

Gelatino-chlorido  plates  are  now  an  article  of  commerce, 
bat  the  following  directions  will  enable  the  beginner  wbo 
has  followed  our  papers  to  make  his  own. 

The  emulsion  is  prepared  much  after  the  manner  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  production  of  a  gelatine -bromide 
emulsion.  Twentf-five  parts  of  gelatine  are  dissolved  in 
200  parts  of.  distilled  water,  together  with  7  parts  of 
sodium  chloride  and  6-40  parts  of  ammonium  chloride,  it 
being  convenient  to  allow  the  gelatine  to  swell  for  balf-an- 
hour  before  applying  heat.  Tbe  gelatine  being  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  at  SO'^  C.  (122^  F.),  a  silver-nitrate  solu- 
tion containing  15  parts  of  the  salt  in  200  parts  of  water  is 
gradually  added  with  agitation  ;  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  advisable  to  warm  the  silver  solution  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  gelatinous  liquid. 

The  chloride  is  deposited,  under  these  circumstances,  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  division,  and  the  mixture  is  at  once 
poured  out  to  set,  a  beaker  or  drinking-glass  serving  very 
well  as  a  mould,  and  external  cooling  may  be  resorted  to 
when  it  is  desirable  to  work  expeditiously.  The  gelatin- 
ized emulsion  may  now  be  divided  and  washed  as  directed 
on  page  596,  after  which  it  is  melted,  and  plates  are 
coated  according  to  the  directions  on  the  page  referred  to. 

An  exposure  of  from  one  to  three  seconds  is  required 
when  the  transparency  is  made  in  a  printinpr  frame,  and 
exposure  is  made  by  diffused  daylight ;  while  thirty  minutes 
at  a  distance  of  l^ve  feet  from  an  ordinary  bat's-wiog 
burner  may  be  considered  an  average  exposure  when  gas 
light  is  made  use  of. 

The  developer  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

A  solution  of  600  parts  of  commercial  citric  acid  in 
2,000  parts  of  water  is  prepared,  a  gentle  heat  being  em- 
ploy ed  to  dissolve  the  acid ;  and  the  liquid  is  next  neutral- 
ized —  or,  rather,  made  very  slightly  alkaline  —  with 
ammonia,  about  800  parts  being  required  for  this  purpose. 
Bed  litmus-paper  should  be  slowly  turned  blue  by  the 
solution  at  this  stage ;  but  if,  by  inadvertence,  too  much 
ammonia  has  been  added,  this  excess  may  be  readily  re- 
moved by  heating  the  liquid  until  the  superfluous  ammonia 
has  been  driven  off.  The  solution  in  this  condition  con- 
tains, then,  the  neutral  citrate  of  ammonium,  or  this  salt 
with  a  mere  trace  of  ammonia  in  excess.  The  next  step  is 
to  dissolve  400  parts  of  citric  acid  in  the  solution,  and  to 
make  up  the  volume  of  the  liquid  to  double  that  of  the 
water  tint  used,  about  400  parts  of  water  serving  for  this 
purpose.  The  acid  solution  of  ammonium  citrate  thus  pre- 
pared keeps  well,  and,  therefore,  a  considerable  stock  of 
it  may  be  prepared,  a  trace  of  mouldiness  on  the  surface 
being  of  no  importance.  The  formation  of  this  mould  may, 
however,  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  add. 

Tbe  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  nex(  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  crystallized  saH  in 
three  parts  of  wat«r  (about  one  drop  of  sulphuric  aoid 
being  added  to  each  four  ounces,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  a  basic  sulphate).  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  this  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  closely- 
Btoppered  bottle,  afl,  when  oxidized  to  a  notable  eztent>  it 


would  obviously  be  unfit  for  use.  The  above  solatbns 
are  mixed,  when  required,  in  the  following  proportions, 
the  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  being  added  u 
arestrainer:— 

Ammonium  citrate  solution      ...        ...  90  vols. 

Ferrous  sulphate  solution         30    „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  solution  (I  and  30) ...    6    „ 

The  operation  of  development  is  conducted  just  as  io 
the  case  of  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  the  image  should 
acquire  the  necessary  intensity  in  five  or  ten  minatea. 
Several  plates  may  be  successively  developed  with  the 
same  solutioc. 

A  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  one  part 
of  the  salt  to  ten  of  water  may  be  ased  for  £ciag,  and 
after  the  plates  have  been  washed  and  dried  it  is  conve- 
nient to  place  a  second  glass  on  the  film  side,  and  to  biod 
the  two  together  with  strips  of  paper  gummed  orer  the 
edges.  The  slide  generally  looks  neater  than  it  would 
otherwise  do  if  a  mask  of  black  paper,  having  a  suitable 
opening  cut  therein,  is  included  between  the  two  glsa 
plates.  These  masks  can  be  purchase  i  ready  to  hand,  cr 
may  be  cut  out  with  tue  point  of  a  sharp  penknife,  a  glan 
shape  being  used  as  a  guide. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    ADVENTURES  IN  A  SAILING 

BOAT. 

BT  A.  J.  W£ST. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  spending  their  summer 
holidays  cruising  about  the  Solent  during  the  sunny  month 
of  August  cannot  but  express  the  feeling  of  deUght  they 
must  have  experienced  in  the  pleasures  derived  from  soch 
a  lovely  cruising  ground,  and  in  such  exceptionally  fine 
weather.  How  different  from  last  year,  whicn  can  be  well 
remembered  for  its  wind  and  rain !  The  racing  yachts  at 
times  had  rather  hard  work  to  make  headway,  there  not 
being  sufficient  wind  to  fill  the  sails ;  one  day  in  partioolar, 
it  was  a  race  for  the  Town  Cup,  Cowes,  and  I  looked  for* 
ward  to  makuig  some  good  studies  of  the  fine  yachts  which 
were  to  compete  in  that  great  race.  I  got  on  board  my 
boat  about  7.30  a.m.,  and  left  Gospozt  with  a  light  breeie 
and  a  fair  tide,  which  soon  carried  us  to  where  the  yachts 
would  have  to  pass.  After  I  had  rigged  the  camera  up 
and  everything  was  all  ready  for  action,  the  wind  un- 
fortunately dropped,  and  we  were  becalmed  about  tiro 
miles  from  Ryde ;  it  was  very  disappointing',  as  I  had  hoped 
for  a  stiff  breeze  and  a  rough  sea,  but  instead  of  which  the 
water  was  like  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  sky  was  an  iatenie 
blue,  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  sun  pouring  down  its 
hot  rays  made  the  heat  almost  unbearable.  Everythiog 
appeared  to  have  lost  life,  and  so  strangely  still  was  the 
air,  that  sounds  which  were  issuing  from  vessels  a  long 
distance  away  could  be  heard  with  remarkable  distinotnesB. 
About  two  miles  on  our  port  bow  was  a.fiahiDg  smack,  and 
ajman  could  be  heard  singing,  ^  Wait  till  the  clouds  roll 
by." 

''Bather  a  queer  song  for  to-day,"  quoth  my  man 
Williams,  who  is  rather  a  dry  one. 

Looking  for  the  yachts  in  the  direction  of  Cowes  nothiog 
could  be  seen,  owing  to  a  thick  brown  mist  caused  by 
the  intense  heat. 

*'  We're  going  to  have  a  regular  roaster,  sir,*'  says  my 
captain ;  and  he  was  perfectly  correct. 

We  lay  becalmed  for  over  five  hours,  during  which  time 
I  took  a  few  steam  yachts  which  happened  to  come  past  na. 
About  2  p.m.  the  tide  turned,  and  we  could  just  disGeiii, 
looming  through  the  mist,  six  magnificent  yachts  with  their 
spinnakers  all  set,  making  towards  us.  As  they  came 
closer,  I  noticed  four  together  which,  I  felt  certain,  would 
make  a  pretty  picture,  but  unfortunately  I  was  more  than 
a  mile  on  the  wrong  side.  I  asked  WUliams  if  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  boat  oyer  to  the  furthermost  one,  and 
then  rake  them. 
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"  If  you  don't  mind  havinjjr  a  ptiU,  I  think  we  might  do 
it/'  he  replied ;  '*  bat  we  shall  have  to  be  quick,  as  they  will 
soon  be  down  upon  us.  We  at  once  took  to  the  oars  and 
pulled  our  hardest.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  pers- 
piration, as  it  rolled  down  our  faces,  gave  us  a  melting 
appearance. 

'<!  doubt  we  shall  do  it,"  cries  my  captain.  *'  Pull,  sir, 
pull  hard ;  '*  and  I  did,  in  a  most  desperate  manner.  It  was 
8  great  relief  to  find  that  we  had  only  a  little  further  to  go 
to  get  in  positiou  ;  the  yachts  were  coming  up  with  the  tide 
Yery  quickly.  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  only  had 
two  plates  ready  ;  the  plates  in  the  other  slides  had  been 
exposed  for  steam  yachts,  and  had  not  been  changed.  I 
rushed  into  the  cabin  and  managed  to  fill  two  more  just  as 
Williams  called  out,  **  You'll  be  too  late  ;  they  are  up  to  us." 
I  flew  to  the  camera,  hurriedly  placed  a  slide  in,  raised 
the  shutter,  sighted,  fired,  and  dropped  on  the  seat  along- 
side nearly  overcome  by  the  heat  from  rowing  and  rushing 
about.  As  I  sat  aud  watched  the  yachts  drifting  along,  1 
noticed  what  a  fine  effect  was  caused  by  the  reflection  in 
the  water  owing  to  the  wonderful  calmness.  I  was,  how- 
ever, soon  roused  from  the  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen 
by  Williams  asking  if  I  was  only  going  to  have  one  shot. 
This  sent  me  to  the  camera  again,  and  before  the  yachts 
had  all  passed,  I  secured  six  different  yiews  of  them,  the 
reflection  in  each  one  being  remarkable.  About  200  yards 
astern  of  the  yachts  came  a  gentle  breezo  which  soon, 
filled  our  sails,  and  we  steered  in  the  direction  of  home 

It  had  been  a  great  wish  of  mine  to  secure  the  bow  view 
of  a  yacht  with  a  spinnaker  set,  but  to  do  this  I  should 
have  to  sail  across  her  path,  which  is  extremely  dangerous, 
owing  to  being  obliged  to  get  close  to  her  to  make  a  large 
picture,  and  there  would  hardly  be  sufficient  lime  to  get 
out  of  her  way  after  tbe  photograph  was  taken.  However, 
an  opportunity  offered  itself  on  the  day  of  the  Albert 
Regatta,  and  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  it,  much 
against  the  will  of  my  captain.  When  the  yachts  started 
they  had  to  keep  tacking  until  they  arrived  at  the  Nab 
light-ship,  which  they  rounded,  and  with  spinnakers  all  set, 
they  came  tearing  along  in  the  direction  of  Noman's  Fort, 
where  I  was  hove- to  waiting  for  them.  One  of  them  had 
a  larger  spinnaker  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  I  picked  her 
out  as  my  victim.  The  sun  was  shining  so  as  to  give  a 
perfect  roundness  to  the  sail,  which  cannot  always  be 
obtained. 

**Now,  Williams,"  said  I,  "  do  you  see  that  large  yacht 
bearing  down  this  way  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  intend  to  have  her  right  on  the  bow,  so  mind 
you  steer  me  in  that  position." 

*«  But  we  shall  be  run  over." 

'<  1  think  not,  if  you  use  your  usual  seamanlike  skill  and 
judgment." 

Having  put  him  upon  his  mettle  in  this  manner,  he 
remonstrated  no  longer,  but  put  the  helm  hard  down  and 
sailed  towards  her. 

"  It  will  be  a  very  close  shave,  aud  supposing  we  cannot 
get  out  of  her  way,  what  shall  we  do  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  be  capsized,  that's  all,"  said  I,  laughing. 

But  he  did  not  consider  it  quite  a  laughing  matter,  and 
felt  anxious  over  it.  The  yacht  was  by  this  time  getting 
rather  close. 

**  Now  mind  you  look  out,  sir,  and  be  prepared  to  take 
the  oars  directly  you  have  fired." 

I  had  my  slide  and  shutter  quite  ready,  and  as  we  got 
nearer  and  nearer  an  exclamation  escaped  me,  **  What  a 
grand  sight  1 "  She  looked  enormous ;  the  spinnaker  was 
well  ballooned  out,  and  the  sun  shone  on  it  and  made  a 
grand  effect. 

"  Now,  sir ;  now  is  your  time  ! " 
I  waited  two  more  seconds ;  then  sighted— fired. 
'*  I  have  got  her,  Williams,"  I  exclaimed. 
'<  Yes,  and  she's  gos  us,"  replied  lie ;   «  out  with  the 
oars  sluurp,  or  we  shall  be  run  over." 


We  just  escaped ;  but  only  by  a  few  inches  ;  her  main- 
sail boom  nearly  hit  us ;  but,  as  I  told  Williams,  a  miss  was 
as  good  as  a  mile.  Taking  the  length  of  the  booms  end 
to  end,  it  was  over  100  feet. 

Those  on  board  stared  at  us,  and  seemed  to  wonder 
where  we  came  from  ;  but  when  they  found  what  we  were 
up  to,  they  waved  their  hands  and  shouted  out  something 
about  good  steering,  which  made  Williams  almost  blush  ; 
perhaps  he  did,  but  owing  to  his  face  being  so  tanned,  I 
could  not  perceive  it.  We  often  speak  of  this  as  one  of 
our  dangerous  experiments. 

On  another  occasion  I  thought  I  would  try  and  take  a 
yacht  in  a  similar  position  to  the  Chiitywee  ;  but  there  was 
not  sufficient  wind  to  make  the  sea  rough,  neither  could  I 
persuade  the  clouds  to  come  and  look  pretty ;  but  I  ob- 
tained the  position,  or  nearly  so,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
photograph  of  Butterctip,  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so 
small  a  yacht  should  carry  such  a  wonderful  amount  of 
canvas.  I  sailed  so  close  under  her  stern  that  I  could 
almost  shake  hands  with  those  on  board.  In  this  case  I 
bad  to  obtain  the  position,  whereas  with  the  Chittyitee  the 
captain  on  board  put  her  in  that  position.  I  happened 
to  see  him  this  summer,  and  he  explained  to  me  that, 
seeing  I  was  photographing  the  yachts,  and  wanting  his 
little  craft  taken,  he  thought  he  would  give  me  a  good 
opportunity,  and  sailed  very  close  past  the  stern  of  my 
boat,  and  then  payed  off.  Of  course  I  was  not  slow  in 
availing  myself  of  such  a  pretty  picture,  although  sailing 
so  close  made  my  boat  tumble  about  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  very  difficult  to  take  it. 

After  we  had  taken  the  Buttercup ,  we  cruised  along 
towards  Browndown,  and  were  amazed  to  find  a  yolley  of 
musket  shots  come  flying  around  us ;  the  soldiers  were 
practising  at  the  ranges.  Whether  they  mistook  us  for 
the  target,  or  whether  it  was  bad  shooting,  I  can  hardly 
say,  but  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the  latter.  Three 
volleys  were  fired,  and  in  each  case  the  shots  came  flying 
on  all  sides.  One  we  could  distinctly  hear  with  its  peculiar 
^'  twing,"  came  about  two  feet  over  our  heads  between  the 
maiosail  and  mizen,  that  made  us  duck  down,  and  we  felt 
far  from  comfortable.  We  thought  the  best  plan  was  to 
lay  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  l^at  out  of  harm's  way, 
until  we  had  got  out  of  range. 

'^  This  is  reversing  things,"  says  Williams ;  *'  instead  of 
us  shooting,  we  are  being  shot  at." 

I  did  not  see  the  joke,  as  there  was  no  comparison 
between  my  harmless  firing  and  their  deadly  weapons. 
.Two  fishermen  were  rowing  in  a  boat,  returning  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  when  they  found  the  shots  so  close, 
turned,  and  pulled  most  desperately.  We  thought  thev 
might  have  received  some  hurt,  and  hailed  them,  but  found, 
with  the  exception  of  a  splinter  shot  away  from  the  gun- 
wale, they  were  quite  safe.  They  came  alongside,  and  I 
was  soon  tempted  to  buy  some  fish,  which  we  cooked  for 
tea. 

I  haye  traversed  over  600  miles  in  my  cruising  about  the 
Solent  this  year,  and  the  different  adventures  I  have  met 
with  in  obtaining  photographs  of  yachts  have  been  both 
exciting  and  amusing. 


Hanging  committees  or  judges  who  expect  to  give  satis- 
faction to  everybody  are  doomed  to  disappointment ;  still, 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  only  heard  two 
very  decided  expressions  of  disapproval  on  Saturday  evening. 
In  one  instance  we  approached  an  esteemed  friend :  he  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  looked  dejected. 
^'  How  d'ye  do  r '  we  asked,  extending  the  right  hand.  His 
breast  heaved,  moisture  appeared  to  be  exuding  from  his 
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eye,  with  his  thamb  he  pointed  over  one  shoulder,  and  with 
an  evident  e£Fort  he  said :  *^  They  have  skied  my  picture/' 


The  other  discontented  one  expressed  himself  vigoroosly 
and  decidedly  while  standing  immediately  before  a  frame  of 
medal  pictures.  This  is  how  he  instructed  the  by-standers : 
''  They  don^t  know  anything  about  it ;  why  don^t  they  have 
judges  who  know  something  about  it?    I  shau^t  send  any 

more  pictures  here Eh  !  what  did  you  say,  my  exhibit? 

Will  it  does,  as  you  say,  deserve  a  medal ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  the  judges  don't  understand  photographe." 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  as  the  haze 
cleared  off,  a  good  view  of  the  eclipse  became  possible,  and 
those  leaving  the  Exhibition  Soirc  j  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  latter  phase.  At  Paris,  the  Champs 
Elyseea  was  crowded  with  moon  gazers,  and  a  balloon  ascent 
was  made  from  La  Yilette.  Ma.  Banj afield,  of  Stepney, 
sends  a  photograph  which  he  took. 


Some  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  present  Royal  Acade- 
micians was  made  an  Associate,  the  election  took  place 
between  sending-in  day  and  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
and  the  story  goes  that  the  works  of  the  new  Associate  had 
been  rejected,  and  had  to  be  fished  up  from  the  cellars,  to 
take  their  place  of  honour  on  the  line.  It  is  whispered 
that  something  of  the  sort  happened  to  a  picture  in  the 
present  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  The 
jurors,  it  is  said,  remembered  a  very  important  picture,  but 
could  not  find  it  on  the  walls.  It  was  ultimately  discovered 
amonc^  the  rejected,  brought  back,  hung,  and  medalled. 
There  is  this  diflerenoe  between  the  two  incidents^t  he 
paintings  were  rejected  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Council  of  the  B.A.,  and  the  photograph  was  sent  away 
with  the  unfortunates  by  one  of  those  rare  accidents  which 
prove  that  we  are  all  human,  and  therefore  not  infallible. 
We  have  high  authority  for  saying  there  is  ''good  in 
everything,"  and  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  find 
their  pictures  rejected,  may  console  themselves  by  fancying 
that  they  were  among  the  "  outs  "  by  accident. 


Mr.  X  0.  Bobinson's  find  of  an  original  by  Michel 
Angelo  at  the  Fountaine  Sale  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  purchase  of  three  original  paintings  by  Tumor.  They 
represent  views  of  the  interior  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  were 
bought  from  a  bioker  for  £3.  Although  it  is  not  definitely 
determined  that  they  are  authentic,  it  is  said  that  £1,500 
has  been  offered  for  them,  and  refused. 


It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Papier-Zeitung,  that  packing- 
paper  which  has  been  made  from  pulp  treated  by  the  sul- 
phite (bisulphite)  process  is  very  liable  to  give  off  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  this  may  causa  injury«jto  metallic  and  other 
articles  wrapped  in  such  paper.  Although  a  trace  of  sul- 
phurous acid  may  do  no  harm  to  dry  plates  or  sUver  prints, 
we  would  certainly  prefer  to  have  paper  free  from  it. 

The  second  hearing  of  the  summons  against  Messrs. 
A.  and  a.  Taylor  for  uaing  the  Royal  Arms  without 


authority  (see  page  643)  has  been  adjourned  from  Tues- 
day last,  the  7th  instant,  to  Tuesday  next,  the  14th.  It 
is  stated  that  the  case  will  not  come  on  before  two  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon. 


Much  that  is  sugf(estive  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Robin- 
son's picture  which  forms  our  "ink  photo."  supplement 
this  week ;  the  bantering  aspect  of  the  damsel,  who  is 
amusing  herself  by  talking  to  the  old  agriculturist,  being 
as  much  indicated  by  the  general  attitude  as  by  facial 
expression,  and  in  this  harmonious  unification  of  the  gene- 
ral pose  of  the  model  with  the  main  idea  of  the  picture 
lies  much  of  Mr.  Robinson's  strength. 


Some  months  ago  a  number  of  persona  well  known  in 
photographic  circles  were  taken  unawares  by  one  of  the 
party  when  a  halt  was  made  on  the  return  from  an  out- 
door photographic  meeting ;  and  although  every  one  had 
his  back  to  the  camera,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing each  person  ;  indeed,  more  than  this,  for  in  several 
cases  the  attitudes  indicated  pretty  clearly  the  part  each 
was  taking  in  the  discussion. 


Major  Serpa  Pinto  is  an  experienced  explorer,  and  he 
has  shown  his  usual  good  judgment  in  decidisg  to  attach 
an  experienced  photographer  to  his  Congo  Expedition, 
which  is  just  about  leaving  Mozambique.  The  artist 
chosen  is  an  Englishman,  and,  as  there  will  be  250  carriers 
attached  to  the  Expedition,  ample  chemical  stores  and  the 
most  approved  portable  apparatus  will  be  taken.  One 
thing,  however,  the  gallant  Major  and  his  photographic 
henchman  need  not  trouble  about,  and  that  isadarls^oom 
or  cupboard  for  developing  the  plates.  Dark  cupboard, 
forsooth !  why  the  enterprising  photographer  will  have  a 
whole  '*  Dark  Continent "  at  his  disposal* 


Mr.  Braun  will  be  allowed  to  obtain  as  good  a  photo- 
graph as  he  can  of  the  Blenheim  "  Raphael  "  before  this 
£70,000  picture  is  placed  on  the  screen  prepared  for  it  ia 
the  National  Gallery.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  indeed, 
for  Mr.  Childers  to  have  reduced  copies  of  the  work 
appended  to  the  Supplementary  Estimate  which  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  required  to  vote  next 
session,  to  pay  for  the  sensational  purchase  in  qaestioa. 
The  beauty  of  the  subject  might  thus  possibly  influenoe 
the  votes  of  the  most  rigid  economists,  as  well  aa  inspire 
the  speeches  of  the  defenders  of  the  outlay. 


It  is  lucky  for  Mr.  Freeman's  suggested  use  of  snuff  in 
the  dark-room,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  ammonia  fumes, 
that  gelatine  plates  are  so  much  more  hardy  in  constitution 
than  their  collodion  brethren.  A  violent  sneeze  over  a 
gelatine  plate  would  probably  not  affect  it  much  ;  a  eoUo- 
dion  plate  would  most  certainly  suffer.  In  any  case,  snaff- 
taking  involves  a  certain  amount  of  education.  If  you  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  titillating  powder,  and  you  feel 
inclined  to  sneeze,  the  best  plan,  suppooing  you  to  have  a 
plate  in  your  hand  at  the  time,  ia  to  put  the  plate  down 
and  have  your  sneeze  out.    To  restrain  yourself  to  the 
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buratiog  poiut  might  result  in  a  convalsion  which  would 
send  a  choice  negative  flyiug  to  the  other  side  of  the  dark- 
room. We  once  knew  an  eminent  microscopist  who  lost 
his  time  and  temper  for  an  entire  evening  through  holding 
bis  breath.  He  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  getting  some  very 
minute  sea  shells  into  focus,  and  just  as  he  succeeded  he 
shut  his  mouth  firmly  and  held  his  breath,  so  that  not 
the  least  draught  should  shift  the  position  of  the  delicate 
objects.  Unluckily,  at  the  very  critical  moment,  his 
lungs  failed  him,  and  though  he  controlled  his  lips,  he 
couldn't  prevent  a  violent  blast  descending  from  his 
nostrils,  and  away  went  the  shells  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Freeman's  plan  succeeds,  we 
shall  have  some  ingenious  inventor  advertising  '<  dark- 
room nosebags  for  photographers  1 " 


The  promoters  of  the  prohibited  biby  show  at  Paris 
have  turnei  their  attention  to  an  exhibition  likely  to  be 
quite  as  attractive.  They  contemplate  an  International 
Beauty  Show  for  ladies  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  committee  have  established  themselves  at 
No.  41,  Rue  de  lille,  and  are  ready  to  receive  photo- 
graphs of  the  competitors  as  a  preliminary  measure.  They 
do  not  say  whether  the  photographs  are  to  be  ''  untouched." 
This  is  rather  an  important  omission,  so  far  as  freckles 
and  wrinkles  are  concerned. 


Miss  Anderson,  it  seems,  is  a  trouble  to  her  photo- 
graphers. They  complain— at  least,  some  of  them  do— 
that  there  is  no  variety  in  her  face,  since  her  expression 
never  changes.  Hence — so  we  learn  on  the  authority  of 
a  journal  of  fashion — her  latest  photographs  were  taken 
with  the  actress  draped  all  in  black,  so  as  to  get  an  efiPect 
from  the  contrast  of  those  dark  garments  with  the  white* 
ness  of  the  arms,  throaty  and  neck.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  these  photographs  Miss  Anderson  has  not  erred  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  it  be  not  treason  to  say  so,  her 
arms  are  very  long,  and  have  not  statuesque  proportions. 
These  defects  the  method  adopted  to  get  contrast  has 
exaggerated. 

Is  not  the  date  fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Ireland  likely  to  afiPect  the  number  of 
works  contributed  by  English  photographers  ?  The  exhi- 
bition at  Pall  Mall  will  be  in  full  swing  on  October  31st, 
the  last  day  for  receiving  at  Dublin,  and  it  is  not  every 
photographer  who  cares  to  print  and  frame  duplicates  of 
his  pictures  for  exhibition.  Only  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  ordeal  know  what  it  is  to  prepare  photographs 
for  show  purposes.  One  hungers  after  absolute  perfection 
of  printing,  fastidiousness  on  the  question  of  the  exact 
tone  ia  carried  to  a  fault,  and  minute  blemishes  which,  in 
the  ordinajy  way,  would  be  "  spotted  out,*'  are  considered 
Bufficient  to  cause  rejection  of  the  prints.  All  this  is  bad 
enough  in  the  case  of  single  pictures,  but  when  there  are 
four  or  five  in  one  frame  the  difficulties  are  carried  to 
agony  point.  For  these  reasons  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
Dublin  exhibition  is  not  held  a  month  later  than  the  date 
Mranged. 


Photography  has  added  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  vitality 
of  the  £mperor  of  Qermany.  It  was  not  known  that  he 
still  drove  until  his  most  recent  photograph,  taken  at 
Babelsberg  six  weeks  ago,  showed  him  in  cap  and  over- 
coat seated  in  a  cabriolet  drawn  by  two  white  horses,  reins 
in  hand,  and  on  the  point  of  starting.  Loyal  GcrmanB| 
probably,  will  not  hear  of  the  suggestion  that  possibly  the 
monarch  was  placed  in  the  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
being  photographed.    Yet  Ruoh  things  have  been. 


HINTS  ON  POSING  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP 

THE  SiriER. 
by  h.  p.  robinson. 

Chapter  I.—The  Head. 

In  the  following  papers  I  hope  to  give  some  general  ideas 
on  posing  sitters  for  portraiture,  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  professional  photographer— not,  I  trust,  with- 
out being  of  some  use  to  the  amateur.  I  do  not  intend  to 
confine  myself  to  the  ornamental  and  elaborate,  but  shall 
prefer  to  give  such  simple  advice  as,  in  my  opinion,  is 
calculated  to  be  of  most  use  in  ordinary  studio  practice. 
Much  of  it,  perhaps,  will  seem  too  elementary  for  the 
skilled  photographer,  but  I  trust  that  here  and  there  may 
crop  up  ideas  worthy  of  the  attention  of  even  the  most 
experienced  operator.  In  doing  this,  I  protest  against  the 
enervatin)^  practice  of  giving  a  set  of  poses  for  the  imita- 
tion of  those  idle  and  thoughtless  operators  who  do  not 
try  to  think  for  themselves  and  adapt  their  ideas  to  their 
subjects,  bat  who  place  their  sitters,  no  matter  how  un- 
suitable it  may  be  to  them,  in  the  same  position  day  after 
day,  as  if  the  posing-chair  was  a  sort  of  Procrustean  bed 
on  which  everybody  must  be  cut  to  the  same  size  and 
shape  and  form,  and  brought  to  that  state  of  imbecile 
appearance  to  which  photography  is  popularly  supposed 
to  reduce  its  victims.  A  recent  writer  on  composition 
has  some  forcible  remarks  on  this  point.  He  says :  *|  Our 
subjects  and  our  treatment  of  them  must  be  emphatically 
our  own ;  but  nevertheless,  every  student  of  art  owes  it  to 
himself  to  get  what  help  he  can  from  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  painters  who  have  gone  before.  His 
object  should  be  to  notice  not  only  how  natural  appear- 
ances have  been  modified — or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
treated — by  painters  of  acknowledged  fame,  but  also  why 
this  was  done.  No  painter  who  has  in  him  any  spark  of 
originality  will  directly  repeat  any  efiPect  that  has  already 
been  painted ;  but  an  earnest  student  can  only  benefit 
himself  by  trying  in  a  measure  to  look  at  nature  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  masters  of  his  art.^' 

For  the  purpose  of  these  lessons,  portraiture  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes,  such  as  the  head,  the  three- 
quarter,  the  full-lenf^th,  the  seated,  the  standing,  the 
group,  &c.  Of  all  this  variety,  the  head  is  perhaps  the 
most  important,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  portraits  taken  in 
ordinary  studios — excluding  the  lower  class  and  **the 
beach" — consist  of  heads  taken  under  different  names, 
such  as  the  Vignette,  the  Berlin,  the  Medallion,  the  Rem- 
brandt Now  it  might  be  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
simpler  or  easier  than  to  pose  a  head,  and  that  there  was 
very  little  to  say  on  the  subject ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  majority  of  specimens,  we  see  the  art  of  setting  a 
head  properly  on  its  shoulders  is  not  given  to  all  men,  and 
the  results  suggest  the  notion  that  their  victims  were  first 
hanged — sus.  per  col — and  then,  instead  of  being  *^  drawn  " 
according  to  the  old  sentence,  had  been  photographed. 
This  broken-necked  effect  is  more  visible  in  Rembrandt^s 
than  in  the  other  forms  mentioned,  although  they  are  not 
absent  from  Vignettes  and  Medallions.  The  reason  why 
it  is  more  apparent  in  Rembrandts,  probably,  is,  that 
this  kind  of  picture  is  commonly  taken  in  profile,  and  the 
strain  to  turn  the  head  sufficiently  makes  it  lean  towards 
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the  camera.    Here  U  an  iUastrntioD.    You  hare  on\j  to 
add  a  rope  to  make  ihe  (hing  complete. 


■eems  to  be  etnid  of  lookiug  Btraight — the  abj, 
frightened,  and  wholly-deceitfd  glance  of  the  eje  in  moit 
of  these  picture*,  auggeating  that  nooe  but  the  very  worat 
charactera  ever  had  their  portraits  done  ia  tbia  style. 
Both  theeo  very  grave  fsalts  are  caaily  avoided.  The  in- 
cliaatiDD  of  the  head  towards  the  camera  is  caused  chiefl;, 
aa  I  have  eaid,  hy  ihe  strain  in  turning  to  a  side  view  of 
the  face,  when  the  bodf  is  ia  full  front  view.  If  the 
fignre  were  turned  to  a  three-quarter  view  towarda  the 
light,  the  atraio  would  be  ieaaened,  and  if  the  head  still 
leans  over  too  much,  a  verj  alight  moTemeot  of  the  head 
bj  the  photographer  vroold  set  it  upright.  But  I  mast 
lake  the  opportauit^  that  hero  preaeDts  itself  of  sajicg 
that  the  less  the  operator  handles  fats  sitter  the  better.  It 
worries  him,  and  oftener  tenda,  except  in  very  skilled 
bauds,  to  atiSen  the  figure  rather  than  add  to  its  grace. 
BdI  I  still  strongly  advise  the  use  of  the  head-rest,  ever 
for  short  eiposures ;  not  so  mnch  for  the  pnrpoae  of  keep' 
ing  the  figure  still,  u  for  tbe  aid  it  givea  in  poaing. 

The  defect  in  the  eye,  jaat  mentioned,  ia  caused  entirely 
by  having  the  light  too  low  dowo,  ao  that  the  aitter,  if  be 
looka  straight,  is  dazzled,  and  baa  to  look  luide.  There  ia 
no  reason  whatever  why  there  should  be  any  light  in  a 
studio  lower  tbau  fire  feet  from  the  gronnd.  A  studio  of 
the  following  section  answers  every  purpose,  and  as  the 


K^id  walls  an  not  leo  than  fout  feet  six  inches  high,  tha 


eye  of  the  sitter  for  a  Rembrandt  portrait  may  be  looking 
at  apleaMet  picture  instead  of  a  glaring  light 

There  is,  apparently,  very  little  filass  uwd  here,  but  it 
will  be  found  qaite  enoagh.  And  if  a  apMe  of  clear  glaaa 
measuring  Sve  feet  by  four  feet  just  benind  and  in  front 
of  the  sitter  be  used,  the  rest  of  the  roof  may  be  obacnrcd, 
or  semi- obscured,  leaving  the  pouibllity,  however,  of 
letting  io  a  little  reflected  light  oa  the  shadowed  side  ol 
the  head.  The  shadow  pictnri^i  are  very  much  improvisd 
if  some  gradation  of  light  and  ahale  can  be  obtained  in  the 
bsckgrouud,  and  line  effects  can  be  got  by  tortting  the 
liti  from  the  light,  and  briogmg  it  out  datk  agaiosC « 
light  background. 

1  have  incidentally  mentioned  the  head-rest,  bat  as  aa 
instrument  of  tbe  greateet  use  in  poaiog  it  deserve* 
detailed  notice  under  the  heading  of  these 
chaptera. 

heid-rest  it  chiefly  famous  for  the  uumeasared 
t  mceta  with  from  the  ungrateful  sitters  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  invented.  They  never  stop  to  think  that  it 
the  instrouent  that  is  in  fault,  but  the  clumsy  nsera 
of  lb;  but  I  notice  ic  my  own  practice  that  the  complaints 
igtunst  the  rest  are  not  ao  frequent  as  they  were  onea 
upon  a  timp,  and  if  a  aitter  objects  to  the  rest,  I  feel 
certain  that  he  ha,?  been  badly  treated,  and  had  an  awful 
experience  with  some  other  photographer,  and  make  it  a 
poiut  of  honcnr  to  induoe  him  not  only  to  submit  to,  but 
enjoy  it. 
The  rest  should  not  be  treated  as  an  instrument  to  keep 
0  sitter  Slit!,  bnt  as  a  posing  machine.  Une  of  the  moat 
objectoD&ble  tbines  you  can  do  to  a  sitter  is  to  insist  on 
his  being  atill.  You  of  course  want  him  to  be  quiet  while 
ihe  eiposure  is  going  on,  but  thi?  ahould  reaolt  from  yonr 
general  treatment  of  him,  rather  than  any  preconceived 
□otion  he  may  have  brought  witli  him.  He  should  be  eo 
managed  that  sufficient  atillness  is  a  natural  result  Daring 
the  few  aeoonds'  eiposure  that  is  all  now  neeesiary,  a 
slight  touch  of  the  rest,  properly  applied,  is  enough  to 
secure  ateadlneiB,  but  iis  great  use  is  io  making  slight 
variations  of  the  pose — of  which,  more  hereafter — and  tbe 
ooofidence  it  gives  the  sitter  that  he  ia  not  going  to  spoil 
your  plate  by  moving.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  dis- 
penae  with  the  rest,  the  sitter  makes  a  desperate  itragglo 
to  keep  still,  Aud  looks  like  iL  Kow  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  with  an  eipression  of  firm  determination  to 
keep  at«ady,  ak  if  rigidity  was  the  one  absorbing  paaaion 
of  bis  life,  ia  not  a  pleasant  object  to  contemplate. 

The  rest  should  be  a  comfort  instead  of  a  Dniaauee.  It 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  head,  end  not  the  head  to  the 
rest.  It  should  never  be  applied  notil  everything  else  is 
ready.  A  sitter  shonld  never  have  time  to  feel  how  ridi- 
culous he  looks,  and  the  longer  he  is  fixed  to  the  rest  the 
more  tbia  feeling  obtrudes  itself.  The  plate  ahould  be  ex- 
posed as  qniokly  as  possible  after  tbe  rest  ia  placed.  If  ■ 
slight  alteration  strikes  you  as  a  possible  advantage,  it  is 
better  to  give  it  np  than  disturb  the  sitter  at  this  moment; 
but  if  there  ia  anything  gravely  wrongin  the  poaeoidran, 
it  is  better  to  begin  all  over  again. 

The  rest  shonld  be  understood  to  be,  and  naed  as,  a 
delioate  support  to  the  head  and  fignre,  not  a  rigid  fistaro 
against  which  the  figure  is  to  lean.  The  rest,  as  used  in 
most  stndios,  is  a  great  deal  too  heavy.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion whatever  for  the  cumbrons  iron  supports  so  ofwn 
used.  For  ordinary  portraiture  I  prefer  a  light  simpl« 
rest  without  any  compile  at  ions^-ooe  that  can  be  easily 
carried  about  after  tbe  sitter  without  trouble.  I  have  no 
fixed  place  for  the  sitter  in  my  studio,  but  place  bim  in  any 

Eirt,  jnat  OS  the  fancy  strikea  me,  and  it  ia  here  I  find  a 
ght  rest  of  BO  much  uae.  A  perfect  rest  has  yet  to  be 
made.  It  must  be  moderately  light  and  portable,  and 
very  Mmple.  The  complicated  movements  ol  the  ordinary 
machines,  often  with  chaira  attached,  are  worse  than  oae- 
leaS)  and  very  confusbg. 
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ON  FURNELL*S  LENS. 

B7  W.  AOSLAND.* 


In  addressing  you  this  evening  I  intend  my  remarks  to  apply 
more  eepecially  to  the  amateur,  whose  equipment  usually 
includes  but  one  lens  to  reproduce  all  he  may  attempt  in  his 
photographic  rambles ;  but  I  trust  they  will  interest  even  the 
practical  photographer  who  is  armed  with  a  whole  battery  of 
lenses. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  order  to  produce  pleasing  results  and 
artistic  excellence  in  landscape  photography  one  lens  is  sufficient, 
and  even  three  of  different  focal  length  would  be  no  excess. 
That  is,  a  lens  of  short  focus  for  buildings  in  close  and  confined 
situations,  and  another  of  medium  focus  for  general  views  is 
requisite,  whilst  a  third  of  much  longer  focal  length  is  needed  to 
reproduce  distant  objects,  &c. ;  and  any  lens  capable  of  variation 
in  its  focus  so  as  to  serve  for  these  varied  purposes  would  be  a 
boon  to  both  the  amateur  and  professional  photographer. 

In  April,  1888,  Mr.  Thomas  Fumell  described  a  photographic 
lens  specially  suitable  for  landscape  and  architectural  photo- 
graphy, the  focal  length  of  which  may  be  varied  at  will  within 
certain  limits,  and  which  has  certainly  not  received  that  attention 
from  photographers  its  merits  deserve. 

The  Fumell  lens  consists  of  a  front  combination  of  two  lenses 
of  somewhat  novel  construction.  The  outside  one  is  of  crown 
glass—convex  on  its  exterior  and  piano  on  the  interior  ;  and  the 
inner  lens  is  of  flint — piano  on  its  inside  and  concave  on  its  back 
surfacs — ^the  piano  sides  of  the  flint  and  crown  being  cemented 
together  by  Canada  balsam.  Behind  the  front  combination,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  distance  about  equal  to  its  diameter,  is  a 
double  concave  lens  of  flint  glass.  The  most  posterior  lens  is 
placed  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  concave  lens ;  it  is  of  crown 
glass  and  plano-convex,  and  three  back  lenses  of  varied  foci  are 
supplied  to  complete  the  set.  By  usiog  one  or  other  of  the  back 
lenses,  or  no  back  lens  at  all,  we  can  obtain  with  the  half -plate 
lens  either  of  the  following  focal  lengths : — Seven,  eight,  nine, 
or  fifteen  inches.  This  lens  gives  a  flat  field,  straight  marginal 
lines,  freedom  from  flare,  covers  well  with  stop  No.  16  P.  B.  S. 
(Photographic  Society's  Standard),  and  can  be  made  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  lens  is  that,  if  the  front  cemented  com- 
bination is  well  and  carefully  made,  t^e  posterior  lenses  may  be 
of  far  less  accurate  workmanship,  ordinary  spectacle  lenses,  if 
properly  centred,  acting  quite  as  well  as  those  made  with  all  the 
optician's  care  and  skill.  Moreover,  the  concave  flint  lens  may 
be  replaced  by  a  concave  spectacle  lens  of  crown  glass;  and, 
farther,  the  curves  of  the  three-back  plano-convex  lenses  may 
be  altered  to  either  double-convex  or  meniscus  without  injury 
to  its  working  powers  or  disturbance  of  the  chemicflj  focus.  In 
order  to  test  its  merits  I  have  made  one  of  these  lenses  with 
every  j^ossible  care  and  attention  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
author  s  description.  In  order  to  give  an  unbiassed  opinion  I 
plaoed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  and  some  of  the  results 
of  his  trials  are  now  before  us,  proving  Mr.  Fumell's  lens  to  be 
both  useful  and  efficient ;  but  if  you  ask  me  if  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  lens,  my  answer  would  be  a  negative  one,  for 
its  many  good^  qualities  are  marred  by  two  defects.  These  are 
— ^waat  of  rapidity,  and  total  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  stops ; 
and,  to  remedy  these  defects,  I  have  strong  hopes  of  shortly 
bringing  out  a  lens  on  somewhat  the  same  lines,  under  the  title 
of  compound  doublet  This  compound  doublet  will  consnt  of 
one  brass  mount  only,  into  which  any  one  or  two  of  the  lenses 
forming  the  set  may  be  screwed  for  use. 

By  varying  the  lenses  employed  we  hope  readily  to  obtain  for 
the  half-plate  sise  either  a  focal  length  of  six  inches,  of  eight  and 
a-balf  iiushee,  or  of  twelve  inches.  These  focal  lengths  have 
been  seleoted  beeaosethey  are  especially  suitable  for  general  use, 
embrsolng  horiaontal  angles  respectively  of  66^  with  the  six- 
inch,  45«  with  the  eight  and  a  half  inch,  and  SI**  with  the  twelve 
inch  focus  ;  and,  further,  with  six  stops  it  can  be  worked  so  as 
to  give  all  the  advantages  of  the  Photographic  Society's  standard 
stops. 

These  six  stops  I  propose  to  engrave  as  follows :— -A  on  the 
laiveet^  then  B  C  O  E  and  to  F  on  the  smallest.  The  first  four, 
A  B  C  D,  will  be  8,  16,  82,  64,  when  used  with  the  twelve-mch 
set  of  lenses.  The  middle  four,  BCD  and  £,  will  be  8,  16,  82, 
and  64  with  the  eisht  and  a  half  inch  set  of  lenses  ;  and  the  Isst 
four,  C  D  E  F,  will  be  8, 16,  32,  and  64,  when  used  with  the  six 
inohsei  of  lenses. 


Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  I  hope  to  accomplish,  and  all 
that  I  have  hitherto  done  in  thia  matter  points  to  success  at  no 
very  distant  period  of  time.  If  success  is  gained  it  will  be 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Fumell,  as  lus  writings  have  certainly  pointed 
out  the  path  by  which  that  success  can  be  reached. 


*  Abstcaotof  a oommupioation  to  (he Soutti  London  PbotogxapUo  Society. 


PRESS   NOTICES    OF    THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXHIBITION. 

[From  The  Timee,'] 

Thb  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  remembered  rather  by  reason  of  the  generally 
high  level  of  the  results  obtained,  than  for  any  startling  novelty 
in  the  treatment  of  subjects  or  methods  of  work.  There  are, 
indeed,  very  few  pictures  among  the  thousand  or  more  exhibited 
which  would  not  have  been  ranked  with  or  next  to  the  leading 
productions  of  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  causes  of  this  advance 
along  the  whole  line  will  be  found  directly,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  chemical  processes 
of  photography,  and  secondarily,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
change,  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  camera  can  now  be 
employed,  in  the  enrolment  among  the  exhibitors  of  a  largely- 
increased  number  of  amateurs  of  cultured  taste,  enjoying  means 
and  leisure  fur  the  successful  practice  of  the  art.  A  traveller 
may  pack  in  his  portmanteau  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  he  re- 
quires to  photograph  scenes  or  plaoes  he  visits,  and  on  his  return 
home  may  hand  the  sensitive  plates  to  a  professional  photo- 
grapher to  bring  out  or  develop  the  images  latent  in  the  dry 
gelatine  films,  and  to  print  direct  from  or  to  enlarge  the  pictures 
produced.  How  long  the  plates  may  be  kept  after  exposure,  iu 
the  camera  cannot  yet  be  said,  but,  as  an  instance  in  the  exhi- 
bition shows,  they  may  safely  be  kept  at  least  as  long  as  any 
traveller  is  likely  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  the  after  processes. 
Dr.  G.  Berwick  shows  (481 — DumbUne  Cathedral)  a  dean, 
sharply -defined  print  from  a  negative  exposed  in  July,  1880,  and 
developed  in  Julv,  1884.  Moreover,  if  the  traveller  choose  his 
point  of  view  well,  paying  due  regard  to  the  forms  in  which  the 
objects  before  him  appear  to  be  grouped  in  his  camera  and  to  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  the  time — ^in  short,  to  the  composition 
and  lighting  of  the  work — he  may,  like  Professor  Donkin  in  Ins 
Alpine  studies,  return  with  small  pictures  that  on  enlargment  are 
as  pleasing  in  effect  [as  they  prove  full  of  the  most  minute  and 
instructive  physical  detail.  While  touching  on  the  reproduction 
of  Alpine  scenery,  we  may  conveniently  direct  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  to  the  set  of  views  in  Switzerland  (23 — The  Lys- 
kamm,  Mont  Blanc,  Marjelen  See,  and  Monte  Bosa)  by  Signor 
Vittorio  Sella,  to  which  a  medal  is  awarded.  These  large  and 
singularly  fine  pictures  are  printed  direct  from  the  n<^atives 
taken  in  the  Alps. 

In  comparison  with  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
other  branches  of  the  photographic  art,  the  most  important 
advance  noticeable  this  year  is  in  portraiture.  The  greater 
uniformity  of  quality  obtained  by  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facturing sensitive  gelatine  plates  has,  no  doubt,  something  to 
do  with  this.  A  photographer's  attention,  too,  is  not  now  dis- 
tracted by  fears  lest  his  prepared  plate  should  be  spoilt  if  he 
stops  to  improve  the  pose  of  a  subject  at  the  last  moment ;  but 
with  the  power  obtained  by  the  use  of  rapidly-impressed  plates 
of  taking  portraits  which  are  more  or  less  satisfactory,  as  pic* 
tures  of  people  in  their  own  homes,  there  has  grown  up  a  demand 
for  more  naturalness  and  ease  in  »tyle.  Sevond  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  gallery  of  thii  change,  which  substitutes  for  tlie 
plain  or  painted  background,  and  the  classic  pillar  and  balus- 
trade, or  the  hack  table  and  chair,  the  luxury  of  Oriental  hang- 
ings and  SBsthetio  furniture  and  surroundings,  with  a  tendency, 
however,  it  must  be  observed,  to  so  fill  the  picture  with  pretty 
detail,  that  the  portrait  of  the  sitter  ii  apt  to  be  lost  in  the 
erowd  of  objects.  The  series  of  portraits  of  ladies  (243-252),  for 
which  the  judges  have  awarded  a  medal  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendels- 
sohn, may  be  cited,  those  of  Lad^  Brooke  and  child,  and  of  Miss 
Grant,  as  showing  both  the  gam  in  freedom  of  treatment,  and 
the  dangen  of  over-elaboration  of  accessories.  Turning  to  the 
introduction  of  figures  into  landscape  and  interiors,  it  is  matter 
for  oongratulation  that  photographers  who  were  tempted  by  the 
facilities  new  diBooveries  placed  m  their  hands  to  essay  the  pre- 
sentment of  emotional  incidents,  alreadv  show  a  chastened  am- 
bition. Brought  in  as  the  groups  of  children  and  rustics  are  in 
Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson's  (64)  *«The  Cuckoo,"  and  (66)  "  He  never 
told  his  Love  " ;  in  Mr.  J.  Gale*s(69) '^OfftoMarket,"  and  (70) 
**  The  Smuggler's  Cave";  and  as  the  little  girl  feeding  dudw  is 
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in  Mr.  Joha  G.  Honej's  view  of  a  charmiDgly  embowered  home- 
stead (183),  *' The  Pets,"  pictorial  eflfect  is  heightened  bv  the 
presence  of  the  fiffures  ;  and  even  in  the  cottage  interior  (282), 
"  Mother's  Love/  a  composition  bj  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  which  has 
gained  a  medal,  the  photographer  is  well  within  the  bounds  set 
him  by  his  dependence  upon  the  dramatic  attitude  of  his  model. 
When,  however,  he  goes  bsyond  this,  and  attempts  the  pour- 
trayal  of  strong  feeling,  as  in  an  admirably-composed  picture  of 
a  country  churchyard,  where  a  girl  has  thrown  herself  on  a  grave 
in  a  passion  of  grief,  hiding  h.  r  face  in  her  sister's  lap,  the  very 
realness  of  the  scene  suggests  unreality  and  simulation,  because 
the  author  of  the  picture  has  not  the  painters  privilege  of  pre- 
senting such  an  incident  as  imagined,  and  the  mind  revolts  from 
the  supposition  that  the  camera  could  be  turned  in  cold  blood 
on  a  scene  of  such  distress. 

Of  instantaneous  photography  there  are  many  specimens,  the 
most  remarkable  for  artistic  worth  being  the  medal  pictures 
(309)  of  yachts  racing  in  the  Solent,  t  iken  by  Messrs.  G.   West 
and  Sjn  from  a  sailing  boa^.,  so  that  camera  and  subjects  were 
both  moving  when  the  exposure  of  the  plate  was  made.    Another 
medal  i%  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  P.  M^rsh  for  studies  of  breaking 
waves,  and  there  is  a  well-defined  and  consequently  apparently  < 
motionless  express  train,  of  which  the  picture  (206)   by  Mr.  C. 
Grassin  was  taken  with  an  exposure  of  the  three-hundredth  part 
of  a  second.     Studies  of  woodland,  mountain,  sea,  and  clouds 
are  as  numerous  and  as  freshly  delightful  to  the  lover  of  good 
photographs  as  ever,  admirable  among  many  being  (881)  views 
at  Hampetead  by  Mr.  Edward  Dunmore ;  (366)  Rydal  Water, 
and  other  views  by  Mr.  W.  Wainwright,  jun. ;  (352)  **  At  Home 
and  Abroad,"  some  Yosemite  and  other  scenes  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle';  (202)  Bonchurch  Old  Church,  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Peirce ; 
several  in  a  set  by  Oaptain  Abney  ;  (537)  views  in  Surrey  by 
Mr.  0.  A.  Femely  ;  (463)  North  Wales  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham  ; 
(552)  The  Valley  of  Desolation,  South  Africa,  by  Mr.  H.  Harris  ; 
a  stormy  seascape  (260),  **  Rescued,''  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold  ; 
and  peeps  into  cloudland  obtained  by  Mr.  B.  Wjles.    Arresting 
attention  by  their  delicacy  of  tone,  the  platiuotype  prints  repay 
one  for  the  close  examination  they  invite.    A  medal  has  been 
deservedly  awarded  for  a  set  (209  and  219-221)  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Berkeley.    The  chilliness  of  a  misty  wintry  river  scene 
(167),  by  Mr.  G.  Renwick,  is  suggestively  rendered  by  the  cold 
bluish  grays  of  this  process,  which,  with  quite  another  purpose, 
is  no  less  happily  suited  to  the  copy  (145)  by  Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  of 
Mr.   Bume  Jones's  painting,    *'  The  Six    Days  of  Creation." 
Architectural  work  is  well  represented  by  Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith's 
wondrously  massive  and  solid-looking  north  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Chartres,  by  the  marble-Uke  brilliancy  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Knight's  temples  and  monuments  at  Athens  ;  by  Mr.  G.  Hadley's 
interiors  of  Lincoln  Cathedral;   and  Mr.  Alfred  Tagliaferro's 
medal  picture  (284)  of  the  tombs  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  St. 
John's  Church.    Mr.  Henry  Stevens  again  contributes  some  of 
his  matchless  studies  of  flowers  and  foliage.    Of  the  scientific 
and  educational  uses  of  photography,  there  are  examples  in  the 
microscopically  small  pictures  on  glass  of  Saturn's  rings  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Ainslie  Comnlon,  F.R.A.S. ;  and  again  in  the  magni- 
fied photographs  of  sections  of  plant  stems,  parts  of  insects,  &c., 
b^  Mr.  J.  Ronton  Dunlop,  and  (485)  two  photographs  of  light- 
nmg  by  Mr.  M.  Auty.    Small  but  masterly  copies  of  oil-paint- 
ings are  shown  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking.    Photo-engraving  is 
illustrated  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Sir  Daniel  M'Nee,  and  the  three- 
quarter  figure  of  a  girl,  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  this 
branch  of  art. 


a  year  would  no  more  than  exhibit  the  varianceB  of  his  products. 
Of  the  two  foreign  samples,  one  was  German,  the  other  EngUah, 
both  iu  cubes.  Of  the  six  American,  two  were  granulated. 
The.  pharmacopoeia  requirements,  baing  of  first  importance,  are 
first  considered ;  though  afterwards  a  few  unoffidnal  tests  were 
also  applied  where  it  might  be  thought  to  be  of  some  interest  for 
comparison.  The  U.  S.  P.,  1870,  and  Ph.  Germ.,  1882,  ie^to 
were  also  applied  secondarily. 
Taken  in  this  order  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  we  have — 

1.  Solubility, 
Soluble   1   part  in  1*6  parts  of  water  \   U.  S.  P., 
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REPORT  ON  COMMERCIAL  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

BT  PBOF.  VIBGIL  COBLEITTZ.* 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of  Papers  and  Queries,  that 
samples  of  the  same  manufauturer's  product  should  be  examined 
at  different  intervals  of  time,  samples  of  six  American  and  two 
European  manufactures  were  obtained  in  orig^inal  unbroken 
packages  in  the  sunomer  of  1883 ;  and  again  the  same  ones  in 
the  spring  of  1884,  this  being  done  in  order  to  ascertain  any 
differences  in  quality  of  different  lots  issued  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer during  the  year.  To  judge  a  manufacturer  by  the 
examination  of  a  single  sample  would  be  unfair  ;  but  to  examine 
different  lots  of  his  own  mi^e  would  exhibit  the  uniformity  of 
his  own  product.  Considering  the  quantity  of  material  that  the 
manufacturers  turn  out  at  a  ume,  the  two  examinations  within 

•  j^  oonuBonication  to  the  American  Fharmaceutical  AModation. 


The  BritLsh  Ph.  states  it  to  be  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
less  80  in  spirit,  but  does  not  give  exact  proportions. 

The  solubility  of  the  samples  as  taken  in  distilled  water  at 
212^  F.,  and  in  alcohol  (of  97  per  cent,  vol.)  at  60<>  P.  The 
solubility  in  distilled  water  was  taken  by  adcUng  the  powdered 
salt  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to  a  definite  weight  of  water 
while  boiling  in  a  flask  fitted  with  an  inverted  condenser,  keep- 
ing the  proportions  of  water  constant ;  the  addition  was  con- 
tinued till  the  salt  was  in  slight  excess,  when  the  saturated  sola- 
tion  was  quickly  decanted  from  the  residue,  which  was  then 
thrown  upon  a  tarred  and  moistened  filter,  dried  and  weired  ; 
the  insoluble  residue  deducted  from  total  amount  used  gare 
quantity  dissolved.  The  solubility  in  alcohol  was  ascertained  by 
digesting  an  excess  of  the  finely  pulv.  salt  in  20  c.c.  of  alcohol 
(97  per  cent.)  contained  in  a  closely  stoppered  tube,  and  after 
standing  some  time,  during  which  it  was  frequently  shaken,  it 
was  thrown  on  a  filter  moistened  with  alcoho(  and  after  filia- 
tion a  small  portion  of  alcohol  was  added  to  force  out  aaj 
adhering  solution  ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  diyneas  and 
weighed. 

The  solubility  in  alcohol  serves  to  detect  only  gross  imporitiea 
to  a  certain  extent,  such  as  carbonates,  ioididea,  free  alka- 
lies, &c.  The  amount  of  bromide  itself  dissolved  being  abont 
1  part  in  200,  the  amount  of  impurities  dissolved  by  the  alcohol 
might  be  roughly  calculated  from  this. 

2.  Alkalinity. — **  Faintly  alkaline— single  crystal  laid  npon 
moistened  red  litmus  paper  should  not  at  once  produce  a  violet 
blue  stain  (absence  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  alkali)  "  (U.  S.  P., 
1880). 

"  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  affect  the  colour  of  litmus  or 
turmeric  ^  (U.  S.  P.,  1870). 

*'  A  few  pieces  placed  on  moist  Utmus  should  not  change  the 
colour  to  violet  blue  "  (Ph.  Ger.,  1882). 

The  British  Pharmaoopcoia  mentions  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
reaction. 

The  lime-water  test  ma^  also  be  added  to  this,  the  carbonates 
being  detected  by  the  white  turbidity  occurring  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  to  lime*water. 

Since  the  lime-water  test  does  not  reveal  less  Uian  1  per  cent., 
and  is  sometimes  less  sensitive  when  the  conditions  are  not 
closely  followed,  and  the  other  tests  being  indefinite^  a  vola- 
metric  estimation  of  the  alkali  was  made,  vis. :  8  giaounes  of 
the  dried  salt  having  been  deprived  of  water  by  ignition  at  a 
strong  heat,  were  dissolved  in  about  30  c.c.  of  water  in  a  beaker, 
solution  of  Utmus  added,  and  then  heated  to  boiling,  decinormal 
solution  of  H2SO4  was  run  into  the  liquid  from  a  burette,  nirtil 
a  slight  excess  remained  after  the  continuance  of  the  heat  to 
expel  the  liberated  CO^*  the  solution  being  of  a  bright  red  ooloor. 
The  excess  of  acid  is  then  inversely  titrated  with  standard  KOH 
solution.  From  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  acid  solu- 
tion,  the  amount  of  pure  KjCOs  contained  therein  may  iw 
calculated,  each  c.c.  of  the  normal  acid  solution  oorresponding  to 
*0692  grams  of  anhydrous  KfiO^. 

A  small  per  cent,  of  alkali,  though  a  general  feature  in  most 
all  the  medicinal  bromides,  is  hardly  objectionable  from  a  thera- 
peutic point.  It  must)  however,  be  remembco^  that  the 
presence  of  any  may  cause  incompatibilities  in  solutions  such  as 
contain  alkaloids,  iron  salt^  &c.  In  such  cases,  where  the  salt 
is  supposed  to  be  alkaline,  it  is  best  to  be  first  dissolved,  tested 
with  litmus,  and  if  the  reaction  be  alkaline,  neutralised  with 
dilute  HCl  [or  HBr]  before  adding  the  alkaloidal  salt. 

3.  BronuUe.  —  "If  dilute  H,S04  ^  dropped  upon  crushed 
crystals  of  the  salt,  they  should  not  at  once  assume  a  yoliofr 
colour"  (U.S. P.,  1880). 
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*•  When  its  Bolution  in  water  is  mixed  with  a  Uttle  chlorine, 
chloroform  agitated  with  it,  on  falhng  to  the  bottom, 


Dundee,   for   **  Changing  'sensitized  i  laics  in  pholographi 
cameras/ —Dated  17th  March,  1884. 


exhiWta  a  red  colour'*  (Br.  T.\ 

«  If  spread  in  powder  form  on  a  porcelam  plate  it  should  not 
be  coloured  yeUow  immediately  on  addiUon  of  HjSO*     {ifH.  u., 

^^'In  aqueous  solution  it  may  also  be  detect^  by  the  Uberation 

of  bromSe  upon  addition  of  afew  drops  of  H,SO,  dil.,  imparting  

yellow  colour,  which,  upon  subseqdent  Wjation  ot  tne  Boiuuon    ^^  ^^^ij^ry  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  2ud,  in  the 

Ith  a  few  drops  of  CS^  wfll  be  absorbed  by  the  latter    (Hoff-    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  of  the 

Vice-president,  in  the  chair. 


"^tomVinp  of  ^otuim. 

South  London  Photooraphio  Society. 


a 

with  a  few  drops 

mann  and  Power,  Anal.)  .    . »  j        j 

The  U.  S.  P.  and  Ph.  Oerm.,  essentially  the  same,  both  depend 
on  the  immediate  colouration  of  the  salt  on  the  addition  of 
H.80^  ;  thU  test  is  practically  a  doae  one  when  carefully 
foSwU.  Of  course,  the  presence  of  this  salt  sliould  always  be 
avoided  by  the  manufacturers,  and,  when  present,  it  uj  tnere 
from  carelessness  or  neglect  of  proper  precautions  m  manufacture. 
Since  the  bromate  is  well  known  to  be  poisonous,  though 
reducing  agents  do  not  Uberate  the  free  bromine  as  readily  as 
iodine  from  the  corresponding  iodate,  as  might  be  possible  m  the 
stomach,  stUl,  as  potassium  bromide  U  generally  given  m  much 
Urger  doses  than  the  iodide,  the  presence  of  more  than  traces  of 
biomate  would  render  its  administration  luadnu^ible. 

4  Iodide.—*'  If  one  gramme  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  ten 
CO. 'of  water,  some  gektinized  starch  added,  then  a  few  drops  of 
chlorine  water  be  carefully  poured  on  top,  no  blue  zone  should 
make  its  appearance  at  the  Une  of  contact  of  the  two  Uqmds 

(U.  S.  P.,  1880).  .,         ,    ».     u      A 

"  A  solution  of  the  salt  mixed  with  mucilage  of  starch  and  a 
drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  or  chlorme  does  not 
exhibit  any  blue  colour "  (B.  P.).        .    ,^^  ,      *      v     ij 

«' A  solution  of  one  gramme  of  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  water  should 
not,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  FcjCle,  impart  a  violet 
colour  to  (iiloroform  "  (PJi- Cterm.,  1882).  xi.ii. 

Bonis  recommends  adding  a  few  drops  of  FejCle  to  a  test  tube 
containing  a  sol.  of  KBr,  and  heating  to  a  gentle  ebulUtiou,  when 
the  iodine  is  precipitated,  whUe  the  bromine  remams  intact. 
This  makes  a  very  deUcate  test,  even  for  traces.    In  performing 
the  U.  S.  P.  test,  care  should  be  taken,  in  adding  the  chlorine 
water,  not  to  add  too  much  at  once,  since,  in  the  presence  of  the 
iodine,  the  excess  of  free  bromine  liberated  may  in  every  case 
mask  the  reaction.     Advantage  of  this  reaction  has  been  made 
use  of  in  the  separation  of  iodine  from  bromide  of  potassium. 
The  contaminated  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  bromine 
water  is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to  the  solution  heated 
to  boiling,  untU  it  is  present  in  excess.     The  solution  u  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  thus  driving  oflf  the  lodme.     Iodine, 
though  not  often  an  impurity  in  bromine  at  present,  still  might 
ocoanonally  occur  in  poor  samples,  and  in  this  way  enter  as  an 
iodide  in  the  manufacture.    An  intentional  adulteration  with  the 
iodide  in  any  quantity  is  not  piobable,  considering  the  difference 
in  the  market  value,  although  some  years  ago  the  presence  of 
iodides  in  bromide  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  English 
market— probably  added  for  the  reason  that  the  bromide,  when 
containing  any  iodide,  crystallizes  in  much  larger  crystals,  also 
enhancing  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  salt. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Applioations  for  Iietters  Patent. 

13,103.  LuDwiQ  Hermann  Philippi,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
for  "  Improvements  in  reproducing  photographs  by  printing, 
and  in  producing  printing  blocks  and  roUars  therefor." — Dated 
2nd  October,  1884. 

13,107.  WiLLiAic  Thomas  Morgan,  and  Robb&t  Leamon  Kidd, 
46,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  for  **  Improved  means 
for  the  production  of  permanent  or  durable  photographic  pic- 
tures upon  canvas,  linen,  wood,  or  similar  substances.*' — Dated 
2nd  October,  1884. 

13,166.  Jambs  William  Thomas  Cadett,  84,  Grove  Lane, 
Camberwel],  8.E.,  for  **  New  or  improved  arrangements 
applicable  to  photographic  shutters  whereby  the  duration  of 
exposure  can  be  varied."-- Dated  3id  October,  1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 
4989.  Jaicbb   Stusbogk,  Cashier,  Dundee   Advertiser    Office 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  an  engrossed  memorial  and 
a  cheque  for  £50  had  been  handed  to  Mrs.  Statham,  the  widow 
of  the  late  president,  it  having  been  considered  better  to  allow 
the  family  to  use  the  amount  in  such  a  way  as  might  seem  to 
them  best  for  commemorating  the  life  and  labours  of  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  subscription 
originated  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Statham,  the  intention 
being  to  present  him  with  something  that  should  serve  to  remind 
him  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  ;  but  on  his  death  it  was  arranged  to  make  such  use  of 
the  sum  as  might  be  agreeable  to  the  family. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Statham,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
appreciation  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  Society  towards  Mr. 
Statham,  was  then  read. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  then  took  the  chair,  while  Mr.  Ackland  read 
a  paper  upon  "  Fumell's  Lens  "  (see  page  651.) 

The  Chairman,  in  commenting  upon  the  exceptionally  inte- 
resting character  of  the  paper,  which  contained  much  that  was 
new  to  himself,  remarked  that  the  new  lens  was  evidently  one 
which  could  be  made  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  intended  to  altogether  supplant  the  expensive  instru- 
ments now  manufactured  by  the  best  opticians ;  but  the  unpro- 
fessional photographer  will  often  find  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing the  means  of  varying  the  focal  length  of  ms  objective, 
without  going  to  the  considerable  expense  of  a  battery  of  good 
lenses. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr  Furnell 
likely  to  t>e  an  important  one,  and  to  illustrate  the  very  trifling 
nature  of  the  error  as  regards  want  of  coiucidence  between  the 
chemical  focus  and  the  actinic  focus,  he  showed  pictures  of 
Olaudet's  focimeter  taken  at  very  close  quarters,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  note  how  little  the  actinic  focus  was  affected  by  addi- 
tion on  change  of  the  non-corrected  lenses.  Mr.  Cowan  had 
tried  lenses  built  up  on  the  Furnell  system  in  actual  work,  and 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Mr.  J.  Tbaill  Taylor  remarked  that  when  a  deeply-curved 
front  combination  is  used,  there  is  much  latitude  as  to  the  back 
combination. 

Mr.  Aokland  here  remarked  that,  although  his  theoretical 
knowledge  would  have  led  him  to  reject  the  notion  of  making 
good  working  lenses  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Furnell,  he  had  proved 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  arrangement  possesses  practical 
value. 

Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that  something  very  near  to  the 
Furnell  lens  was  patented  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Grubb ;  a 
back  consisting  of  a  positive  and  negative  lens,  the  joint  result 
of  which  amounted  to  plain  glass  being  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  deep  meniscus-corrected  front.  Morrison,  of  New  York,  also 
makes  a  lens  with  an  uncorrected  back,  which  may  be  inter- 
changed against  others. 

Mr.  Aokland  said  that  flat  surfaces  in  a  photographic  lens 
very  much  cheapened  the  cost  of  production,  as  extremely  true 
flats  are  not  required,  a  trifling  convexity  or  concavity  being 
unimportant ;  and  in  reply  to  IkG.  Burton,  Mr.  Ackland  said  he 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  Furnell  system  could  be  applied  to 
large  lenses  with  great  advantage.     "^ 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  now  observed  that  he  had  taken  very  great 
liberties  with  the  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lenses  of  the  lead- 
ing makers  of  the  present  day ;  uniting  the  fronts  and  backs  of 
various  instruments,  so  as  to  build  up  a  combination  of  the 
desired  focus,  he  bad  found  all  the  combinations  to  be  good. 

It  was  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  using 
spectacle  or  other  lenaes  for  modifying  the  focal  length  of  a 
photographic  objective,  and  that  the  touchstone  of  success  iu 
working  with  such  extemporised  instruments  is  the  use  of  a 
small  stop.  With  a  portrait  lens  or  other  combination  working 
at    ^.  or  thereabout^  very  few  liberties  can  be  taken. 
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The  meetiQg  then  adjoaroed  until  the  first  Thursday  in 
November,  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  will  give  a  lantern  lecture  on 
**  Florida,  and  ita  Orange  Groves,"  the  illustrations  consisting  of 
some  sixty  phobographn,  which  will  be  projected  on  the  screen- 
Some  business  relating  to  the  future  managemsnt  of  the 
Society  was  then  transacted. 


London  and  Pbovincial  Photogbaphio  Association. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meating,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  OuAiRaiiN  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Alex.  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  in  which  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  a  flash  of  pale  flame  following  the  diamond  cut  on  a 
sensitive  plate,  which  continued  visible  after  the  plate  had  been 
exposed  to  daylight,  and  again  taken  into  the  dark-room.  The 
writer  also  drew  attention  to  a  part  of  a  stereo  pictures  sent. 
The  negative  was  taken  in  1858  on  a  Hill  Norris  plate.  The 
print  had  been  sized  with  gelatine,  and  gum-dammar  varnish 
passed  over  it. 

The  ChaIRU AN  said  he  had  in  his  possession  now  a  print  over 
which  he  had  brushed  gum  dammar  varnish,  but  omitted  to 
cover  it  entirely.  That  part  of  the  print  which  had  not  been 
oovered  with  the  varnish  was  almost  entirely  faded. 

The  Chairman  showed  an  automatic  retoucher  that  he  had 
brought  from  America.  At  the  end  of  a  pointed  metal  cylinder 
of  the  sise  and  sh%pe  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  was  fixed  a  cylindri- 
cal metal  box  enclosing  a  clockwork  arrangement,  wound  by  a 
fixed  key,  which  gave  motion  to  a  metal  point  at  the  tip  of  the 
pencil,  forming  a  series  of  dots  when  heM  to  the  film  of  a  nega- 
tive. Three  small  buttons  outside  the  metal  case  regulated  the 
rapidity  of  stroke  at  will,  or  stopped  the  works  when  required. 

Another  American  novelty  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  was 
the  "  Air  Brush,"  a  small  machine  held  in  the  hand  connected 
with  an  air  pump—air  from  a  compressed  air-chamber  being 
employed  as  the  distributing  medium,  causing  the  liquid  pig- 
ment contained  in  a  separate  receptacle  to  be  blown  in  a  fine 
spray,  enabling  the  artist,  by  the  angle  or  distance  from  the  paper 
at  which  the  machine  was  held,  to  produce  the  finest  line  or  the 
broadest  shadow  with  immediate  efiect.  A  specimen  of  the 
work  done  with  the  air-brush  in  a  few  minutes  was  passed 
round,  showing  the  delicate  effdcts  and  fine  modelling  which  the 
machine  was  capable  of  giving  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  (see 
page  370  of  the  present  volume). 

A  gelatino-chloride  plate  developed  with  pyro  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Haddon  ;  ths  developer  used  was  the  Munroe, 
diluted,  and  restrained  with  bromide  of  potassium. 


Edinbubgh  Photogbaphio  Sooibtv. 

Thr  ninth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  6,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Ut  October,  Mr.  W.  Nrilson, 
President,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting  hjiving  been  approved, 

Mr.  Norman  Macbrth  proposed  that  a  small  committee  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  details  for  a  monthly  competition  among 
the  members,  ia  order  to  make  the  study  of  the  pieturesque 
more  an  object  of  the  Society.  He  said  : — "  It  would  be  a  goad 
arrangement  for  the  Society  if  each  department  were  kept  dis- 
tinet  and  under  special  committees,  so  that  full  justice  be  done 
to  them  respectively.  For  instance,  I  would  divide  the  objects 
of  the  Society  into  three  departments,  viz.,  the  chemical,  the 
artistic,  and  the  mechanical.  I  would  have  small  committees  to 
each,  not  exceeding  three,  and  that  they  have  no  other  depart- 
ment to  occupy  their  mind  but  the  one  with  which  they  were 
specially  adapted  for  and  appointed.  In  the  meantime,  I  would 
press  upon  you  the  claims  of  the  artistic  department,  particularly 
in  reference  to  composition  and  effects  of  the  pictorial.  With  a 
view  to  the  study  of  this,  I  would  propose  that  at  each  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  members  bring  forward  some  of  their 
selected  work  done  during  the  summer,  that  these  be  submitted 
not  so  much  for  mere  criticism,  but  for  friendly  conference,  that 
members  be  called  upon  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  each,  and  specially  pointing  out  what  they  conceive 
'  would  be  an  improvement.  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  a 
vote  by  papers,  numbered  according  to  the  number  attached  to 
the  respective  work  which  the  members  consider  best,  be  taken. 
The  one  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  custody  of  the  committee,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
another  vote  be  expressed  by  the  Society  as  to  the  best  of  all 


that  were  formerly  approved  of,  and  probably  some  award  be 
given. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Norman  Macbeth,  Alex- 
ander Matheson,  and  John .  Simpson  were  appointed  bb  a 
preUminary  committee  to  consider  the  matter. 

The  PfiESiDENT  proposed  that  the  balloting  for  new  membersi 
be  by  means  of  tickets  with  the  words  ''admit"  and  "  reject  *' 
printed  up^n  them,  the  ticket  to  be  dropped  into  the  ballot-box 
by  members  on  entering  the  room.    This  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  new  members,  to 
be  balloted  for  at  next  meeting :— Messrs.  F.  W.  Palmer, 
Edward  Binning,  Alfred  G.  Tagliaferro,  and  Charles  Waterson. 

Mr.  J.  M.  TuRNBULL  next  communicated  some  notes  on  "  Sul- 
phite of  Soda  in  the  Developer."    Having  traced  the  history  of 
this  salt  as  an  adjunct  to  the  developer,  he  proceeded  to  liiow 
the  reason  for  the  contradictory  evidence  as  to  its  usefulness. 
He  pointed  out  the  unstable  character  of  sulphurous  acid,  ancl 
also  of  the  liability  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  to  change  to  sulphate. 
The  sulphite  of  soda  as  purchased  was  usually  strongly  alkaline, 
and  to  remedy  this,  many  people  added  citric  acid  ;  but  this  pro- 
duced citrate  of  soda,  which  is  a  powerful  restrainer,  hence  ntU 
phurout  acid  should  replace  citric  acid.    By  this  means  a  reducer 
is  formed  instead  of  a  restrainer.    Sulphurous  acid  is,  however, 
a  feeble  acid,  and  it  required  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  Uiis  acid  to 
be  added  to  the  ordinary  sample  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  secure 
the  desired  acid  reaction.    It  was  to  be  remembered  that   th.e 
same  sample  of  sulphurous  acid  was  constantly  getting  weaker, 
the  gas  which  forms  the  acid  constantly  escaping  every  time  the 
bottle  is  opened,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  by 
test  psper  that  sufficient  acid  has  been  added.      When  these 
simple  directions  were  followed,  the  sulphite  developer  was  en- 
titled to  all  the  praise  and  none  of  the  blame  thit  h%d  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  the  development  being  rapid,  the  negatives 
beautifully  clean  and  of  fine  colour. 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  hydrokinone  develoDPr, 
Mr.  Hugh  Brbb.ver  said  he  had  discarded  as  impracticable  the 
formula  issued  therewith,  namely,  2  grains  hydroktnnne,  I  ounce 
water,  and  6  minims  Uquor  ammonia,  as  even  with  a  full  ex- 
posure he  coald  only  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  very  faintest  of 
images,  and  that,  too,  after  an  absurdly  protracted  development* 
By  increasing  the  proportion  of  hydrokinone  from  0*5  per  cent, 
to  somewhat  less  than  2*0  per  cent.,  he  found  that  very  great 
density,  perfect  detail,  and  exceptional  quality  ooold  be  easily 
produced  with  considerably  under-exposed  plates  (home  made). 
Capt.  Abney,  the  introducer  of  this  developing  agent,  claims 
that  a  4*0  per  cent,  to  6*0  per  cent,  strength  only  half  tbe  ex- 
posure necessiry  with  alkaline  pyrogallol  is  required.  Dr.  Eder, 
again,  states  that  "  a  2*0  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
kinone, to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added,  is  thir, 
but  admits  of  silver  intensification."  Mr.  Brebner,  while  re- 
£rdtting  the  limited  extent  of  his  experience,  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  hydrokinone  promotes  abnormally  shoit 
exposures,  great  density,  and  exceptionally  fine  quality.  The 
only  drawback  which  he  f  ^und  this  developer  to  possess  wae  an 
apparently  characteristic  ruddy-brown  colour,  which,  although 
beautiful  in  itself,  was  scarcely  conducive  to  rapid  printing. 
Mr.  Brebner,  however,  deprecated  the  acceptance  of  his  evidence 
as  conclusive  upon  any  point  whatsoever. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stkwabt  next  developed  several  negatives  by  the 
potash  developer  of  Mr.  Beach.  He  sai<l :  *'  For  some  time  hack 
considerable  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  columns  of  the 
Photogbaphio  Nbws  as  to  the  merits  of  a  developer  which 
would  seem  to  be,  for  general  use,  better  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  photographer  than  any  other  yet  published.  I 
now  give  a  summary  of  that  correspondence.^  Of  the  innumer- 
able developers  which  have  fr  >m  time  to  time  been  promulgated, 
the  principal  survivors  seem  to  be  pyro  and  ammonia,  pyro  and 
washing  soda,  and  ferrous  oxalate.  Hydrokinone  I  do  not  in- 
cbide,  as  its  price,  if  nothing  else,  would  probably  prevent  its 
general  adoption.  But  to  each  of  the  developers  which  I  have 
mentioned  there  exists  some  objection.  The  pyro  and  ammonia 
developer  gives  off  noxious  fumes,  and  in  cases  of  prolonged 
development  causes  stains  and  fog  in  the  negative.  Of  the 
washing  soda  I  have  had  no  experience,  but  I  see  from  the  photo* 
graphic  journals  that  complaints  are  largely  made  that  the  nega- 
tives produced  by  it  are  apt  to  be  yellow.  The  objection  to  the 
ferrous  oxalate  is  that  it  is  non-elastic,  there  is  no  latitude  for 
exposure ;  and,  in  my  experience,  prolonged  development  pro- 
duces iridescence,  especially  round  the  edges  of  the  plate.  The 
potash  developer  of  Mr.  Beach,  however,  seems  to  be  free  from 
these  objections.    The  published  formula  is  : — 
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Fyro  Solution. 

Warm  distilled  water 

Sulphite  soda  (chem.  pure)      ... 
Dissolve ;  and  when  cold  add — 

Sulphurous  acid ...        ..  •        ... 
Pyrogallio  acid 

Potash  Solution. 
A    I  vv a vor       ••.  .•.  ...  ••. 

\  Carb.  potash  (chem.  pure) 
^2    I  iV  abcr      •••  •••  .*■         ..• 

\  Sulphite  soda  (chem.  pure) 


2  ounces 
2       „ 

2  ounces 
i  ounce 

4  ounces 

3 

3 

2 


Combine  A  and  B  in  one  solution. 


if 


For  a  5  by  4  plate  with  instantaneous  exposure,  take  1^  ounces 
of  water,  2  drachms  of  pyro  solution,  and  1}  drachms  of  potash 
solution.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  developer  are — that 
with  it  plates  require  less  exposure,  that  it  does  not  give  off  any 
deleterious  fumes,  that  it  does  not  fog  or  stain  the  negatives,  it 
needs  no  restrainer,  but  is  simply  modified  by  dilution  to  meet 
over-exposure  where  necessary.  Complaints  have  been  made  by 
some  workers  that  this  developer  causes  the  plates  to  frill.  I  can 
only  say  that  1  have  not  found  it  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  use  alum 
until  after  fixing,  when  1  put  the  plates  in  a  chrome  alum  bath 
for  a  fe^v  minutes.  You  will  observe  that  chemical  purity  is 
strongly  insisted  on  in  the  formula  giveii,  but  I  may  tell  you 
that  in  making  my  solutions  I  used  the  ordinary  commercial 
qualities  of  the  different  salts,  and  while  this  may  be  the  reason 
of  the  dark  colour  of  my  pyro  solution,  I  do  not  find  that  the 
developer  works  any  the  worse.  I  had  intended  to  bring  plates 
with  varied  exposures,  but  yesterday  afternoon  when  I  began  to 
prepare  for  to-night  the  sun  had  disappeared^  though  the  air  was 
dear,  while  the  wind  was  so  high  that  my  camera  would  not 
stand  without  being  held,  and  an  accident  to  my  shutter 
rendering  it  useless,  I  had  to  make  the  exposures  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  one  hand,  while  I  held  the  camera  with  the 
other.  My  lens  was  an  old  French  stereoscopic  doublet)  with  a 
focus  of  4  inches,  and  the  aperture  of  the  stop  I  used  was  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  first  plate,  and  fV  for  the  rest. 

A  discussion  on  the  question,  ''His  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  gelatine  dry  plate  beeo  advantageous  ? "  was  to  have 
been  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Howie,  who,  it  was  understood,  would 
hive  replied  in  the  negative,  but,  as  he  failed  to  make  an  appear- 
ance,  Mr.  W.  Crooke  said  that  from  all  points  of  view  he 
considered  the  modern  gelatine  plate  had  been  of  immense 
advantage.  For  landscapes  and  studio  work  they  enabled  sub- 
jects such  as  moving  objects  and  passing  expressions  to  be 
ciptiired  that  could  not  be  seized  by  collodion,  but  for  repro- 
ductions of  engravings  and  similar  objects  requiring  strong  con- 
trasts, he  believed  that  collodion  still  maintained  its  supremacy. 

Members  were  reminded  to  send  in  specimens  of  work  for  the 
annual  display  which  takes  place  at  the  next  meeting.  These 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Curator  not  later  than  the  day 
before  the  meeting  (Tuesday,  Nov.  4bh),  so  as  to  allow  of  being 
hung  properly. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Du.HDBB  AND  East  of  Scotland  Photogiiaphic  Association. 

Thk  first  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  1834-85  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  in  Lamb*s  Hotel,  Dundee,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cox,  President)  in  the  chiur. 

After  the  routine  business  hid  been  disposed  of, 
The  Prbsidbnt  delivered  his  annual  uldress  as  follows:— I 
have  no  intention  of  giving  an  address ;  but  you  will  expect  from 
me  a  word  of  congratulation  on  thi<i  the  opening  n?ght  of  our 
fifth  session.  Before  I  do  so,  allow  me  to  lefer — and  it  is  with 
regret — to  the  losa  our  science  has  sustained  oy  the  daAth  of 
several  prominent  workers,  namely,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  who 
was  twenty- five  years  President  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society;  Mr.  H.  Baden  IMtchard,  editor  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes — ^whose  names  were 
honourably  associated  with  the  literature  of  photography.  Of 
these  our  immediate  connection  liea  with  Mr.  Pritchard,  who,  as 
you  will  lemember,  so  kindly  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  our 
highly-successful  Photographic  Exhibition  three  years  ago,  and 
whose  decisions  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  who  gave  a 
staunch  support  to  everything  tending  to  the  advancement  of 
photography.  We  cannot  but  lament  his  death.  Nor  can  I  but 
notice  the  decease  of  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair,  of  Edinburgh,  who  also 
kindly  gave  his  services  as  judge  at  one  exhibition.  The  report 
of  this  Society,  which  you  have  before  you,  and  which  1  under- 


stand is  to  be  taken  as'read,  must,  if  we  look  back  two  or  three 
years,  convince  us  that  it  la  thriving  beyond  expectation  in 
membership,  in  attendance,  in  quality  of  work  produced,  in  free 
offering  of  papers  on  interesting  subjects,  and  laet,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  credit  at  our  bankers.  Not  the  least  of  our 
success,  I  may  say,  is  due  to  our  young  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Ireland, 
Jun.,  who  is  an  enthusiast  himself,  backed  up  by  his  friends,  the 
Committee  of  Management,  and  the  members  in  general. 
He  certainly  has  worked  well  for  the  Society,  and  he  means,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  still  further  increase  his  usefulness.  I  have 
to  ask  you  to  accord  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  eame  to  our 
worthy  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  and  to  our  Auditors,  Mr. 
Baxter  and  Mr.  Rodger.  ^  The  President  suggested  the  offer  of 
practical  lessons  at  a  small  fee,  in  the  rudiments  of  photography, 
and  closed  by  saying  that  he  should  also  like  to  broach  the  idea 
of  holding  another  exhibition. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald  then  read  an  interesting  and  able 
paper  on  "  Chemistry  and  Photography,"  on  which  some  dis- 
cussion ensued,  and  for  which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  Council  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
series  of  lecturettes,  to  be  given  at  tne  monthly  meetings,  on 
different  brandies  of  photography. 

An  inquiry  was  found  in  the  question-box  as  to  whether  better 
results  were  obtained  by  washing  prints  thoroughly  before 
toning,  and  it  was  agreed  that  although  the  toning  was  quicker 
in  the  case  of  an  imperfectly-washed  print,  still  most  of  the 
tone  was  lost  in  fixing.  A  washing  of  about  half-an-hour  in  the 
case  of  ready-sensitiised  paper  was  recommended. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
dose. 


COYBNTBT  AMD  MIDLAND  PbOTOQRAPHIO  BoCIBTT. 

A  ifEKTiNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  2nd  October. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  (Mr.  Andrews)  showed  a  very  portable  camera 
stand  made  out  of  three  bamboo  fishing  rods,  which  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  members  present  on  account  of  its  lightness  and 
simplicity  of  construction. 

Mr.  Batnton,  who  had  promised  ''Practical  details  on  dry 
plate  development  for  beginners,"  recommended  the  following 
developer : — 


No.  1. — Citric  acid 

"Water         

No.  2.— Strons:  liquid  ammonia 
Bromide  of  potassium 
fVater  •  • .         .*• 


20  grains 
20  ounces 

1  ounce 
100  grains 
3  ounces 


Into  2  ounces  of  No.  1  put  4  grains  of  pyro ;  add  1  drachm  of 
No.  2,  and  immediately  flow  over  the  plate. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  large  and  well  appointed 
dark  room  to  witness  the  demonstration,  which  was  most 
successful. 

This  Society  commenced  by  holding  its  meeting  in  a  large 
room  at  the  Coventry  Provident  Dispensary ;  but,  eitLcr  through 
the  meeting  being  too  formal,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  was 
nearly  on  its  Lust  legs  ;  but  it  is  now  holding  its  meetings  at  mem 
bers*  houses,  and,  with  the  introduction  of  a  "  pipe  and  glass," 
there  is  every  hope  of  success. 


^itlh  in  iht  Stubro, 


Collodio-Chlortdb  Emulsion  and  Paper. — We  have  received 
from  Herr  Il<)main  Talbot,  of  Berlin,  eome  samples  of  Hiase's 
fmulsion  and  pper,  and  find  that  excellent  results  can  be 
obtained  with  no  more  trouble  than  is  involved  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  printing  on  albumenized  paper.  Enamelled  paper  is 
used,  and  to  coat  it  with  emulsion  it  is  stretched  on  a  wooden 
frame,  and  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  emulsion  has  been 
poured  on,  the  excess  is  drained  off  at  one  corner.  When  the 
film  is  dry,  a  second  coating  is  given,  this  time  the  excess  being 
drained  off  at  the  opposite  corner.  The  exposure  reqtiired  is  less 
than  that  ordinal  ily  given  in  the  case  of  albumen  prints,  and  a 
sulpho-cyanate  bath  is  recommended  for  toning. 

No.  1. — Chloride  of  gold  60  grains 

Distilled  water ...  3  pints 

No.  2. — Pure  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium    ...  8  ounces 

Distilled  wat^ •        8  pints 
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No.  1  is  added  to  No.  2,  and  the  brownUh  precipitate  which 
fonns  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  solution  keeping  for  years  io 
this  condition.  To  tone,  one  part  of  the  above  concentrated 
solution  is  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  water.  The  fixing  bath  re- 
commended is  one  of  about  half  the  usual  strength — two  ounces 
of  hyposulphite  to  a  pint  of  water. 

DiSPLACElIENT  OF    CHLORINE    BY  BrOMINE    IBT    CHLORIDE    OF 

Silver. — In  the  current  number  of  the  Beriehtc^  Mr.  T.  S. 
Humpidge  describes  a  recent  series  of  experiments  relating  to  the 
displacement  of  chlorine  by  bromine  in  chloride  of  silver  at 
various  temperatures  and  periods  of  time.  When  using  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  at 
4l'4?  C.  for  twelve  hours,  fouiteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
chlorine  was  displaced. 

Some  Reactions  op  Albu&ien. — By  E.  Qri^aux  (Compt, 
Hend.,  98,  1336 — 1338). — When  dilute  solutions  of  albumen  are 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  sodium  chloride,  calcium  sul- 

C'*  'e,  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium  chloride,  ^.,  they 
me  coagulable  by  the  action  of  heat.  A  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  the  solution. 
Albumen,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  modified  by  dilution  in  the 
cold,  bub  if  the  liquid  is  boiled,  modification  takes  place.  The 
author  finds  that  if  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  albumen  is  heated 
at  90^  for  some  minutes,  the  albumen  undergoes  complete  modi- 
fication. The  limpid  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling,  but 
simply  becomes  opalescent.  When  treated  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride in  the  cold,  it  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  re- 
dissolves  when  a  current  of  air  is  passed  into  the  liquid.  The 
precipitate  also  re-dissolves  if  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  vacuum 
over  potash,  or  if  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  placed 
in  sera  ted  water.  Dilute  acetic  add  produces  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate, easily  soluble  in  excess,  re-precipitated  on  neutralising 
with  an  alkali,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  latter.  The  addi- 
tion of  sodium  phosphate  prevents  precipitation  bv  carbonic 
anhydride,  but  not  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  gives  all  the 
reactions  for  casein.  The  modified  albumen  becomes  coagulable 
by  heat  when  the  solution  is  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
sodium  chloride,  calcium  sulphate,  &c.  Carbonic  anhydride 
does  not  completely  precipitate  solutions  of  modified  albumen. 
The  filtrate  contains  a  peptone,  and  if  the  solution  of  albumen 
has  been  boiled  for  some  hours  instead  of  being  heated  at  80^, 
the  substance  precipitated  by  carbonic  anhydride  diminishes, 
and  the  amount  of  soluble  peptone  increases.  It  would  seem 
that  dilution  dissociates  albumen  into  free  soda  and  an  albu- 
minoid, which  becomes  hydrated  and  converted  into  an  albu- 
minate. With  carbonic  anhydride,  this  albuminate  forms  an 
unstable  insoluble  compound,  which  loses  carbonic  anhydride 
when  exposed  to  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  and  re-dissolves.  Thia  last 
reaction  is  common  to  many  colloids. — Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Soeiity. 

PHOTOaRAPHio  Club. — At  the  next  meeting  tho  subject  for 
discussion  will  be,  *'The  Collodio -Albumen  Process  as  applied  to 
the  Production  of  Transparencies  for  the  Lantern  and  for  En- 
largements." On  Saturday,  the  11th  inst,  there  will  be  an  out- 
door meeting  on  Wimbledom  Common,  leaving  Waterloo  Station 
by  the  first  train  after  2  p.m.  for  Putney  Station ;  to  meet  at  the 
Windmill  on  Wimbledon  Common.  Visitors  coming  to  London 
to  view  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  are  invited 
to  the  Wednesday  evening  meetings  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  at  8  o'clock. 


•^» 


%a  C0rrtspj(mhnts« 


We  eannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnioations. 


Metallic.— They  are  due  to  minute  particles  of  metal  rubbed  off 
from  the  paper  making  machinery,  and  reduce  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  obtain  another 
sample  of  paper. 

Bromley. — Make  the  mudlage  tolerably  thick,  [and  strain  through 
fine  muslin  ;  then  apply  with  abroad  and  fiat  oimers  hnir  brush. 

O.  W.  AND  8.-— We  thmkit  is  too  late  according  to  the  regaUtionn, 

but  will  write  to  you. 
41.  A.~  We  know  nothing  of  the  Arm,  and  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  think  yuur  fiaars  are  likely  to  be  unfounded.    The 
qaality  of  tho  work  you  can  do  i»  the  fgaI  point. 

X.  X.  L.  — We  cannot  tell  you  who  are  the  makers — indeed,  we  have 
not  hsard  of  it  under  tho  name  yuu  mention  ;  but  a  very  good  ruby 
lamp  can  be  obtained  fur  the  sum  yon  mention,  at  any  photo- 
graphic material  warehouse. 


F.  Brow^t. — The  simplest  way  is  to  strip  it  by  the  method  of  Mr. 
Plener  (see  pag^  11S2  of  theprssent  volum^.    2.  Remove  any 
loosely  adherent  dirt  by  sponging  the  surface  with  water,  «nd 
then  copy  it  with  a  long  focus  lens ;  giving  plenty  of  exposure;. 

J.  M. — We  understand  thM  the  manufacturer  does  not  advertisj 
his  own  address,  as  most  stock  dealers  keep  ther  goods,  and  ha  pre- 
fers to  do  his  business  through  sgents. 

F.  F.  H. — (Wokington).  Dammar  60  grains,  benzole  one  oimoe. 
Apply  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a  broad  camel's  hair  bnuh. 

A.  O.  Levy.— 1.  The  actual  cutting  down  of  the  film  is  the  best 
method  in  such  a  case,  and  in  doiog  this  it  is  often  possible  to  hsi- 
prove  the  negative  very  much,  when  the  manipulator  pnasw^^ 
artistic  skill.  2.  Itopcnrates  by  whitening  the  film,  and  it  is 
possible  that  yonr  negative  was  too  dense  to  be  successfully  treated 
by  tho  method. 

A.  O.  B. — It  is  a  very  excellent  and  well-made  appantas,  and  has 
been  described  iu  flie  Nbws.  We  do  nat  know  of  any  diffleolty 
likely  to  arise  in  using  it. 

H.  Foss.^Write  to  the  Meissenbaofa  Company,  Farriagdon  Street, 
London. 

Constant  Bbadbr.— The  chancesare  against  it beiiupgoodoDongh : 
although  portrait  lenses  are  now  uaoally  snpj^iod  wiHh  the 
lantern,  such  lenses  are  almost  always  low-prioed  FroDch  in- 
struments. 

C.  A.  M.  W.— The-  addition  of  bromide  is  nndonbtedly  advaataga- 
ouB  when  the  over-exposure  has  been  ooasiderahla,  bat  whenahont 
one  and  a-half  times  or  ever  twice  the  normal  eoqwaare  has  been 
given,  simple  dilution  is  bettor.  Of  coarse,  the  proportioB  of 
bromide  requires  a  very  carefnl  adjustment,  sad  we  wlkvl  be  gltd 
if  you  will  send  us  a  letter  embodying  the  resnltsof  yonr  experi- 
ence regardiog  the  point  touched  npon  in  the  first  part  of  your 
communicatioB. 

H.  S.— 1.  It  is  not  very  well  suited  for  jp3rlraiture,  but  may  be  a 
trifle  better  than  ordinary  gas  li^ht.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  ns 
that  it  would  in  any  way  infringe  the  patent.  Did  you  notice 
Mr.  Frewing's  article  on  page  439  ?  But  if  you  gather  any  idea 
from  it,  be  very  careful  to  avjid  aooiieat  from  the  arsenioal 
fumes. 

Norman  Mat.— Thank  you  very  mnoh ;  we  will  refer  to  the 
matter  when  a  suitable  opportnnity  oocnrs. 

Sd.  V.  B.— No  standard  of  any  kind  is  reoogaised,  the  variatian 
being  so  great. 

Essayist. — Ton  will  not  get  quite  all  tho  information  yon  req  nire 
in  anyone  book  yet  published ;  but  you  mirht  gather  it  all  from 
the  back  volumes  of  the  Photoorafhic  Mbws.  Ton  had  better 
obtain  the  new  edition  of  Captain  Abney 's  '*  1  nstruotion,"  which 
will  be  published  very  shortly.  Perhaps  if  you  can  get  a  C3py  of 
Hunt*srhotography  from  a  second-hand  bookseller,  it  may  help 
you. 

Scotland.— The  mere  purchase  of  a  negative  at  a  sale  does  not  vest 
the  copyright  in  youraelf .  It  is  our  impression  that  each  copy- 
right mutt  be  specially  assigned,  and  the  transfer  registered. 

W.  W.  H.— It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  make  them  of  the  light 
density  in  the  first  instance,  as  neither  the  intensification  nir  r<}- 
duotion  of  gelatine  negatives  is  invariably  satisfactory. 

A.  £. — The  colours  should  be  mixed  with  the  varnish  known  ss 
*'  crystal  paper  varnish,"  but  thoy  will  all  change  under  the 
action  of  light  and  time. 

Frbd.  a.  Bellamy.— After  fixing  and  thoroughly  washing.  The 
proportions  do  not  matter  much  within  reasonable  limits,  as  the 
reaction  is  allowed  to  continue  until  the  whole  of  the  deposit  is 
altered. 

Jambs  W.  Fillbs.— The  new  edition  of  Captain  Abney's  "  In- 
struction" will  be  ready  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  yon  had 
belter  wait  for  it. 

Barton.— A  mixture  containing  magnesium  is  neoetsarily 
sive,  but  the  following  answers  very  well : — 

Chlorate  of  potassium       8  parts 

Sulphide  of  antimony      4 

Sulphur      ...        ...        .••        ...        ...    2 

Magnesium  dust    ...        ...        ...        ...    2 
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erBSORIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  6d  |  Half-Tearlv  ...  78.  8d.  1  Quarterly  ...  8a.  lOd. 

To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies  :— 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  I  Half- Yearly  ...  Ss.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d. 

To  India  (Yearly)     19s.    6d. 

ADTBRTISEMBNTB  IN    COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...  .  3s.    Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.    4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  i-pecial  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 
AdTertisementa  should  be  fcrirar.Iea  (Drcpaid)  to  Pipaa  and  Cabtxi, 
5, 1  astle  Street,  Holbom,  E.G.,  to  reacli  the  offlo«  not  later  than  noea  on 
Thursday.    A  fee  of  Gd.  must  ba  forwardel  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements. 
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« THE  AWKWARD  LEAD,"  BY  W.  COTBSWOBTH. 

To    the    Don-profeseiooal    photographer,    especially    in 

England,  photography  oires  mach  of  its  progress.    To 

him  we  are  indebted  for  the  thousand  and  one  eiperi- 

ments  oat  of  which  the  great  central   discoveries  hare 

grown,  and,  indeed,  we  owe  not  a  few  of  the  important 

completed  processes  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance  and 
skill  of  those  who  have  taken  np  the  art  more  for  pleasure 
than  profit  To  the  non-professional  also  we  look  for  the 
larffe  mass  of  faithful  transcripts  of  nature  that  adorn  our 
exhibitions ;  but  we  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  he 
seldom  attempts  what  may  be  called  the  highest  branches 
of  the  art,  by  which  we  mean  thove  e£Forts  which  show  the 
influence  of  imagination  in  choice  or  subject,  suitable 
selection  and  arrangement  of  models,  and  the  power  to 
evoke  the  various  shades  of  expressions  and  emotions  which 
go  to  the  making  up  of  pictures  in  which  mind,  as  well  as 
skill,  is  displayed.  It  gives  us  all  the  more  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  welcome  pictures  by  an  amateur  in  which 
some  of  these  great  art  qualities  are  shown.  In  the  pre- 
sent exhibition,  Mr.  W.  Cotesworth  has  three  pictures : 
'*  TheAwkward  Lead,"  «<  The  Revoke,"  and  "  The  Last  Bit 
of  Scandal"  The  first  mentioned  we  have  secured  as  our 
supplementary  illustration  for  this  week,  and  this  admir- 
able little  picture,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  photo- 
graphic study  after  Meissonier;  represents  a  party  of  whist 
players,  and  the  costumes  seen  to  indicate  the  period  as 
that  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  xhe  story 
is  clearly  told,  and  requires  no  further  description ;  the 
oomposltion  is  excellent,  while  the  expressions,  so  difficult 
where  various  subtle  shades  of  character  are  required  to  be 
shown,  is  perfect.  The  pleased,  partly-triumphant,  ex- 
pression of  the  old  Tttbby  (if  we  may  speak  of  her  so  dis- 
lespeotfally)  sitting  near  the  puzzled  old  gentleman,  is 
delightful.  It  goes  to  just  that  point,  without  overstepping 
it,  beyond  which  nature  verges  into  caricature.  Ihe 
anxious  look  of  the  old  gentleman's  partner,  and  the  calm 
of  the  lady  to  the  left,  all  aid  in  telling  the  story  and 
giving  artistic  variety  to  the  group. 

We  understand  that  these  pictures  are  Mr.  Coteworth^s 
Ifrst  attempts  at  composition  and  combination  photographs, 
and  hope  to  see  still  better  results  from  his  camera. 

We  have  one  little  suggestion  to  make  which  Mr.  Cotes- 
worth may  find  of  use  in  making  his  future  pictures.  The 
nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye,  the  clearer  and  more 
sharpW  defined  it  appears.  In  the  '*  Awkward  Lead  "  this 
law  of  nature  has  not  been  observed,  as  the  background  is 
in  better  focus  than  the  figures.  The  effect  would  have 
been  better  if  the  photoflimpher  had  saerificed  some  defini- 
tion, and  kept  the  detaus  of  the  room  in  subordination 
to  tbo  principal  objects. 


INTENSIFICATION  WITH  MERCURIC  OHLORIDE 
AND  SODIUM  SULPHITE. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  it  has  become 
known  that  sodium  sulphite  (a  salt  which  has  already 
done  good  service  in  the  pyrogsllic  developer)  may  be 
useful  in  connection  with  the  intensification  of  negatives. 
If  a  negative  be  bleached  or  whitened  by  being  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  there  are  several  re- 
agents which  may  serve  to  blacken  it;  ammonia  or 
Monckhoven's  argento-cyanide  of  potassium  solution  being 
often  preferred,  because  they  yield  delicate  gradations  of 
tint,  which  yield  soft  and  brilliant  prints.  As  a  new  means 
of  darkening  the  whitened  negative,  sulphite  of  soda  is 
now  propos^. 

Scolik,  of  Vienna,  has  made  exhaustive  researches  with 
this  intensifier,  and  he,  in  the  Photographischu^  Corres' 
pondenz,  recommends  the  following  method  of  working  :— 
The  fixed  and  well  washed  negative  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  mercuric  chloride  bath  until  the  film  is  thoroughly 
whitened,  the  following  bath  being  recommended  :— 

Mercuric  chloride 1  part 

Potassium  bromide 1    „ 

Water 50  parts 

This  solution  may  often  be  diluted  with  advantage,  even 
to  the  extent  of  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  act  too  energeticdly.  StUl,  a  mercuric 
chloride  solution  made  up  in  accordance  with  any  other 
of  the  usual  formulis  may  be  employed.  The  bleaching 
being  complete,  the  mercuric  solution  ia  rinsed  off,  and 
a  thorough  washing  at  this  stage  is  not  required ;  indeed, 
the  washing  may  be  altogether  dis^nsed  with.  Having 
now  immersed  the  negative  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  and  water,  the 
darkening  action  will  be  seen  to  take  place  steadily  and 
slowly,  just  as  when  ammonia  is  used.  No  special  pre* 
cautions  are  necessary,  any  signs  of  irregularity  in  the 
action  of  the- sulphite  disappearing  as  the  action  becomes 
complete ;  and,  as  far  as  observation  has  extended,  the 
negatives  intensified  as  described  are  permanent 

As  regards  the  chemical  reaction  wmch  takes  place,  Dr. 
Eder  gives  the  following  particulars  :— 

The  whitened  negative  contains  mercurous  chloride 
(calomel),  and  this  is  reduced  to  the  metflJiic  state  by  the 
sodium  sulphite,  just  as  appears  to  be  the  case  when  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  used ;  thus  the  method  now  described 
may  be  regarded  as  analogous  with  Monckhoven's  ar^nto* 
cyanide  of  potassium  method.  Mercuric  chloride  is  not 
reduced  in  tne  cold  by  alkaline  sulphites,  bemuse  stable 
double  salts  are  formed ;  still,  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
reduction  sets  in,  the  mercurous  chloride  being  first  formed, 
and  then  metallio  mercury.  The  above  fact  explains  why 
it  ia  unnecessary  to  wash  away  all  traces  of  mercuric 
chloride  before  treating  wieh  sulphite  ol  sodium. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MR  HENRY  T.  ANTHONr,  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  11th  inatant,  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony, 
of  New  York,  breathed  his  last,  and  the  loss  of  one  who 
has  been  so  intiaiately  conDected  with  the  progress  of 
photography  in  the  United  States  will  be  severely  felt. 
Mr.  Anthony  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  although  he 
btarted  in  life  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  became  so  charmed 
with  the  Daguerreotype  process  on  its  introduction,  that 
he  finally  dropped  his  original  profession,  determined  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  photographic  work,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Edward,  established  the 
now  celebrated  firm  of  £.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.  In 
losing  Mr.  Henry  Anthony  the  photographic  world  in  the 
West  loses  one  of  its  oldest  investigators,  one  of  its  most 
appreciated  writers,  and  one  whose  amiability  of  character 
made  him  beloved  by  all. 


THE  FALL  MALL  EXHIBITION. 

FiCTURES  AND  APPARATUS. 
SBOOMD  NOTIO*. 

Hatino  now  noticed  all  the  exhibits  of  those  who  have 
been  awarded  medals,  perhaps  the  most  convenient  way 
will  be  to  follow  in  the  main. the  order  of  the  catalogue ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  commence  on  the  left 
as  one  enters  the  room ;  ■  still,  it  will  be  convenient  to  go 
out  of  the  regular  order  now  and  again,  so  as  at  the  same 
time  to  review  ail  the  works  Of  each  exhibitor. 

**  Marli,"  a  child's  portrait  (No:  I),  by  Mr.  W.  Slade, 
of  New  South  Wales,  is  a  pleasing  study,  but  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  might  nave  been  better  if  the  lens  had 
penetrated^  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  shaded  portions 
of  the  subject ;  and  the  same  artist  also  contributes  some 
good  illustrations  of  Australian  life,  **  Mending  the  Boat '' 
(No.  621),  and  the  "Filot's  Haven"  (No.  532),  being 
especially  worthy  of  notice  by  the  visitor.  Dr.  Morton 
had  a  difiGicult  subject  to  deal  with  in  taking  the  South 
Aisle  and  Wellin^n's  Tomb  in  St.  FauFs  Cathedral 
(No.  2),  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  has  obtained  a  very 

f  leasing  picture.  No.  3,  **  A  Portrait "  by  Mr.  George  J. 
itt,  of  Bethnal  Green  Road,  is  especially  interesting,  as 
showing  how  extremely  dark  the  background  of  a  por- 
trait may  sometimes  be  made  without  producing  an 
unpleasing  result.  In  No.  4,  **  On  the  Tyne  at  Bywell,*' 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  we  have  one 
of  those  delightful  combinations  of  cloud,  water,  and  wood, 
which  almost  every  ardent  lover  of  his  country  considers 
to  be  eminently  characteristic  of  his  own  native  land.  Nos. 
5  and  6  by  the  same  gentleman,  **  An  Autumn  Evening  on 
the  South  Tyne,"  and  <*0n  the  Allen  near  Staward,"  are 
prodaotions  with  similar  merits;  but  the  best  of  Mr.  Gib- 
son's series  is,  to  our  mind,  the  **  Blasted  Oak  on  the 
Allen  "(No.  7).  Hartmann  Koch's  picture,  *<Schloss 
Hagenwyl"  (No  8),  would  have  made  a  more  pleasing 
photograph  hiad  it  not  been  taken  so  symetrically  on  the 
central  portion  of  the  plate ;  and  as  regards  the  remaining 
pictures  by  Herr  Koch  (Nos.  114,  115,  517, 518),  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  say  anything  but  in  praise ;  the  rich,  warm, 
rown  tone  of  115,  <'  The  Roth-bach  Fall,"  being  especi- 
ally well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Major 
Yerney's  «<  Studies  "  (No  9)  is  skied,  so  that  one  has  to 
crane  one's  neck  to  look  into  the  crowded  masses  of  fully 
exposed  and  richly  detailed  foliage ;  and  in  the  other  ex- 
hibits of  this  gentleman  (No.  256)  **  Burdunat ;  Roman 
Bridge,  Bettws-y-Coed ;  Fairy  Glen,  do. ;  Tandy's  Glen, 
do. ;  Conway ;  "  865,  ••  Melrose ;  Penrhyn  Slate  (Juarries," 
and  427,  «»Riplev;  Wendover  Minor,  Chalfont,"  show 
the  hand  of  the  old  practitioner,  who  knows  how  to  expose 
for  the  deep  shadows,  and  develop  in  accordance  with  the 
expoBiire.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson's  enlarged  view  of  the 
*<  Queen's  View,  Loch  Tummel"  (No.  10),  does  credit  to  the 


^ 


hotographer,  and  to  the  Antotype  Company  as  enlargen 
Vith  respect  to  No.  11,  **  Plant  Studies,"^'  by  Mr.  B] 
Wyles,  one  can  see  more  artistic  quality  than  technica 
excellence ;  the  backgrounds  being  uneven  and  marked  in 
some  instances.  Mr.  B.  Wyles  also  contributes  other  pie- 
tures  to  the  Exhibition,  some  exceptionally  striking 
studies  of  cloud  being  among  the  number  (160,  199,  229, 
230,  413,  414)  ;  but  the  degrees  of  light  and  shade  appear 
to  us  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  gradations  shown 
in  the  pictures  extending  from  something  very  close  to  a 
jet  black  to  a  pure  white.  The  rustic  figures  contribnted 
by  the  same  pnotographer  also  merit  praise ;  No.  169,  a 
woman  carrying  a  bundle  of  stick;:,  is  an  effective  study  in 
red  chalk;  while  No.  286  is  a  frame  of  pretty  country 
views,  perhaps  the  best  being  **  The  Minstreh^.' 

The  series  of  12  by  15  views  (illustrating  Devonshire 
scenery),  contributed  by  the  School  of  Military  Engineer- 
ing (No.  12),  and  their  ''  Near  the  Water  Meet,"  Lyn 
Valley,  North  Devon  (No.  373),  show  the  most  stndiediy 
careful  technical  execution,  together  with  much  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  good  points  of  view.  The 
pictures  contributed  by  Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Clerk  tell  their' 
own  tale ;  "The  Last  Bit  of  Scandal"  (No.  13),  and  «  A 
Connoisseur"  (No.  14),  being  well  worthy  of  mention — 
the  facial  expression  of  the  recipient  of  ue  scandal  well 
illustrating  malicious  delight  in  the  former  picture  ;  while 
in  the  latter  the  attitude  of  the  m%n  who  holds  his  glass 
up  almost  lovingly,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  theatricaL  Mr. 
Clerk  has  other  pictures :  (159)  "  Chess,"  (222)  "  Stopped 
Again  "  (a  watch),  and  (223)  "  The  End  of  the  Chapter,^  in 
which  a  girl  is  looking  up  a  little  tired,  after  finishing  her 
hour's  reading.  No.  306  is  an  enlaigement  from  No.  14. 
Mr.  Clerk  has  in  every  case  endeavoured  to  illustrate  a 
sentiment  or  emotion  by  a  photograph,  and  he  deserves 
credit  for  what  he  has  done  m  this  very  difficult  branch  of 
photography.  A  photographer  who  attempts  this  excep- 
tion ally  difiicult  class  of  work  is  largely  dependent  on  the. 
skill  of  his  models. 

Mr.  Cotesworth's  <*  Awkward  Lead,"  and  "The  Be- 
voke "  (No.  15),  are  so  strikingly  good,  that  we  wonder 
their  merit  was  not  recognized  by  a  niedal.  Ab  one  of 
these  pictures  forms  our  supplement  this  week,  and  a 
special  article  is  given  in  reference  to  them,  we  need  say 
no  more  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  contributes  some  pleasAnt  little 
pictures  which  he  has  secured  during  his  holiday  wander. 
ings;  No.  16,  *'The  Maderaner  Valley,"  giving  a  good 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  Swias  scenery  compared  with  any- 
thing we  can  |ind  in  our  island  home,  and  indeed  the  mne 
remark  applies  to  No.  17,-  *<  Amsteg."  **  Luther's  Window 
in  the  Wartburg,  Eisenach,''  No.  141,  has  an  interest  for  all- 
who  love  to  trace  the  springs  of  those  revulsions  of  thought 
which  have  from  time  to  time  revolutionised  the  world.  -Mr. 
Spiller's  *<  Misty  Morning  on  Lake  Wesen,"  No.  142,  will 
hardly  compare  with  the  now  celebrated  photograph  of 
McLiesh,  and  therefore  suffers  by  comparison.  No.  19,  a 
quartette  and  three  $oloe,  is  a  neat  little  picture  illastrating 
modern  'cycling. ;  the  quartette  being  a  fonr-in-hand 
machine.  ''Where  shall  we  go?"  (No.  20)  is  realutio 
enough,  and  whoever  has  been  out  with  a  party  of  *oy diets 
bound  for  nowhere  in  particular  can  appreciate  the  dever 
way  in  which  Mr.  Henry  Smith  makes  his  dumb  figsrss 
speak. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stone  contributes  some  pictures  which  have 
more  interest  from  a  traveller's  point  of  view  than  on 
hccount  of  their  photographic  ments,  these  being  No.  21^ 
«'  The  Cave  at  Haria  Lanzarote,"  and  254,  '*  The  Troglo- 
dyte Village  of  Atalaya,  Cran  Ci^ria.  Thej^  appear  to 
us  to  be  enlargements  from  small  and  yery  thm  originals, 
but  we  find  nothing  regarding  this  point  in  the  catalogue, 
neither  can  we  gather  whether  Mr.  Stone  is  the  prodocer 
of  the  original  negative  or  the  enlargement 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  only  claims  crisdit  for  the  original 
negatiye  of  Na  ^j  <' A  Rustic  Bridge,"  a  charming  pro- 
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daction,  the  rip  pte  of  the  water  and  the  afaadj  Dooka  being  |  kits  b  lif«  to  the  pictare  which  adds  maoh  to  the  Tiilae. 
admirably''  reprodoced  ;    irhile  Bonie    awans  and   cygnets  1  The  enlargemfnt  ia  tha  work  of  Metan.  Byrne,  of  Rioh- 


Blackebith.    From  an  eleration  of  2,700  ft.    Negative  by  Cecil  T.  Sha  dbolt.    Phototype  Block  ty  IheMaJwabach  Co. 

mond.  Ur.  Cobb  contrihntea  other  pictnrea  to  tha 
show :  No«.  360  ("  A  Qaiet  Nook  ")  and  629,  the  latter 
beinft  a  dclightfui  series  of  views  on  tho  Thames. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Swisa  views  of 
Vittorio  Sella,  which  have  been  awarded  a  medal ;  aod 
BO  excellent  are  they  in  all  reapecta,  ihat  notbiog  we 
now  could  say  wonld  dothem  joeiioe.  A  pjatore  rather 
than  a  photograph  is  G.  Hadley's  "At  the  Wheel^" 
(No.  24) ;  and  ihe  next  on  the  list,  "  Dog  aod  Cat," 
by  Uisa  £.  M.  Coteaworth,  has  great  meriis  as  acorn- 
pontioD.  i'uas  is  engaged  in  tbe  agreeable  occupation 
of  dtinkiog  milk,  and  the  doK  is  lookicg  od  ;  perhaps 
with  a  lively  recollection  ol  the  acratched  nose  he  got 
last  time  bo  interfered.  We  now  come  to  a  portrait  of 
Uisa  Uuppa,  by  U.  S.  MendeUsobn  ;  but  we  have 
already  noticed  the  works  of  this  gentleman. 

A  frame  of  Mr.  Shadbolt'a  photographs  taken  fiom 
the  car  of  a  balloon  is  to  be  found  on  one  of  the  tables, 
and  Ihey  show  the  decided  advance  which  haa  been 
made  by  this  gentleman  aiuce  laat  year.  Blackheath, 
from  the  car  of  the  "Monarch,"  the  elevation  being 
2,700  feet,  is  in  one  Eenae  the  moat  striking  pictare^ 
tbe  houses,  atreeta,  and  gardens  being  shown  as  in  a 
plan.  The  illustratjon  which  we  give  in  no  sense  does 
justice  to  the  originsl,  aa,  curionaly  enough,  there  ia 
an  unaccountable  thinness  abont  the  balloon  negativea 
which  makes  reprodacUon  by  a  block  process  very  diffi- 
cult. Mr.  Shadbolt  telle  us  that  he  cannot  understand 
why  negatives  taken  in  cloud-land  ahould  thus  differ 
from  those  made  on  terra  firma;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  do  differ. 

Woolwich  from  a  height  of  600  feet,  and  tbe  Royal 


Kegativ«  by  H.  Chubb.    FhototTps  Block  by 


than  the  plan-like  repreaentatioa  of  BUokheaUi,  asthe 
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camera  was  only  «et  at  a  small  uig\6  with  the  horiEoo.  Id  I  Oar  illaetratioD,  "  How  it  ii  donei"  repnoenta  Um  cur 
thelatterpictureoDecautcaoethewmdiiigaof  theTbamea  of  the  "  Sanbeatn  "  with  apparataa  BxmI  in  readinM*, 
over  many  miles,  wbite  the  rigging  of  thesbips  id  the  dock  Mr.  Shadbolt  ia  the  car,  and  Mr.  Dale  standiog  oatnde. 
is  most  dearly  shown.  I  The  negative  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Chnbb,  of  Chulehont. 


We  also  iUnstrate,  by  means  of  a  Meisenbacb  block,  one 
erf  an  excellent  series  of  lliamee  riews  contributed  to  the 
exbibition  by  Mr.  Matthew  Whitine  (So.  112),  "  Want 
a  boat,  air '/  All  ready  I "  said  the  Richmond  ooatman  to 
Mr.  Whiting  as  he  approached  with  his  camera ;  bat 
Mr,  W  hiting  did  not  take  the  boat :  he  took  a  photograph 


A  few  words  more  may  \ 


said  with  respest  to  the 
"  r Totmnchfor  as 
greater  part  of 


tbe  exhibits  being  ordinary  goods  snob  as  are  sold  creir 
day  in  the  shops,  very  few  noreltiei  being  ezhibitea. 
We  see  one  shatter  there  wbioh  has  been  on  the  table 
on  two  previons  occasions,  and  was  illustrated  on  o.  646 
of  onr  Tolume  for  1662  in  a  notice  of  the  exhibits  of  that 
year.  This  ia  in  reality  only  one  instance  ont  of  many  in 
which  tbe  same  apparatus  is  brought  forwwd  from  year  to 
year  as  a  novelty  at  tbe  Photographic  Exbitntion,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  those  whose  bnsioess  it  is  to  detenniaa 
what  is  to  be  aiunitted  shoold  not  exclude  ererything 
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vbiob  U  not  novel,  jait  na  t  piotare  shown  in  a  proviona 
exhibition  wonld  be  excluded. 

Ilia  plate  boob  of  HunUr  and  Sands  (No.  590)  ii 
•  contriT&Doe  likely  to  be  uaef ul,  although  not  differing 
much  from  a  plate  book  deusribed  over  twenty  yeari  ago 
in  the  Photookaphec  News;  atill  here  we  have  a  revival 
of  a  practically  forgotten  contrivaDce.  Mea«ra.  J.  and  L. 
I^ne  show  alidea  in  which  the  shutter  ig  jointed  in  several 
placoB,  BO  that  it  can  be  folded  qiiit«  oack  when  witb- 
drawn — an  excellent  plan,  which  deaerrfs  to  be  uuivemaU; 
Adopted,  aa  the  projecting  slide  gets  in  tbe  way  of  the 
dark  clotb,  and  catchea  tbe  wind  like  a  Bail.  TboSeiible 
joint  shatter  ia,  however,  not  new,  aa  Johnson  adopted  it  ia 
the  caaa  of  the  slides  supplied  with  hia  paotascopi::  cntnera. 

No.  602,  "The  Conipactum  Shutter,"  exhibited  by  Bench, 
ia  a  drop  and  fl^p  constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  Reynolds 
and  Branson  thotter,  which  we  have  already  fully  de- 
■oribed  ;  bnt  in  Mr.  Roach's  form  the  flap  closes  again 
after  the  drop  hsa  fallen,  so  that  the  apparatua  is  im- 
mediately ready  for  re-setting.  There  ia  also  a  spring 
permanently  set  for  actuating  the  drop.  Thia  form  of 
shatter  recals  an  almost  forgotten  apparatus,  the  double 
flap,  alao  shown  by  Itoncb,  in  which  two  flaps  are  actuated 
by  a  Tery  aimpte  tooth  gearing,  aa  shown  in  the  subjoined 
cot    Tbe  ahntter  of  Mr.  J.  Fnmell  (No.   C45)  is  con- 


atmcted  od  an  analogous  prinoiple,  bat  with  a  nnmber  of 
oomplex  adjnsttnenti  for  regnUtiog  the  speed.  It  haa 
already  been  described  in  tbe  PiiOTonnArnic  News,  Ai 
nove1ti«a  of  the  year,  one  may  mention  the  Qodstont 
washing  tray  (635),  and  Marion's  print  waabing  apparatus 
but  aa  these  have  been  already  described  in  the  Nkvts  ont 
need  say  no  more  in  this  place.  A  very  small  meta 
eanera  made  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  and  taking  plates 
about  an  inch  aqoare,  may  perhaps  ba  nsefol  lo  the  tonrist, 
•a  it  ia  anffieientij  strongly  made  to  stand  some  knocking 
about. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

BV  I.  H.  JENNIKOS. 

Lesson  VIII.— Preparing  Objects  for  Photoorapuv. 
Hakt  micraacopic  objects  are  totally  unfit  for  photo- 
micrography, as  the  beginner  will  aoon  discover  if  he 
attempit  to  photograph  indiscriminately  tbe  objects  in  hia 
collection.  It  does  not  follow,  because  an  object  looka 
very  beanlifal  under  tbe  microscope,  that  it  will  yield 
even  a  passable  photograph.  It  may  look  all  that  can  be 
derired  on  the  atage  of  the  microscope;  all  itj  different 
part*  may  be  deflned  dearly  with  diffused  light,  yet  its 
ooloor,  or  the  atrong  contrast  of  one  part  wiUi  another, 
may  be  such  as  to  render  a  photograph  of  it  quite  impos- 
sible. Take,  for  instance,  an  object  mentioned  in  our  nret 
laason,  the  tongue  or  proboscis  of  a  fly  ;  satisfactory  photo- 
grapha  of  thia  object  are  not  commoo,  simply  because  they 
nave  been  taken  from  tbe  specimens  nsnally  met  with  in 
collections  which  have  been  prepared  to  give  tbe  best 
effect  when  seen  through  tbe  microscope,  where  the  atrong 
contrast  in  depth  of  colour  between  the  lobes  of  the  ligula 
and  the  thick  portion  of  the  maxillae  and  maxillary  palpi 
is  no  defect,  but  positively  an  advantage.  When  auch  a 
specimen  ia  photographed,  its  unfitness  ia  clearly  seen  ; 
tne  thin,  transparent  lobea  are  uanally  mnch  over-exptraed 
loD^  before  the  darker  parte  of  the  ligula  have  received 
their  proper  amount  of  light ;  in  short,  no  exposure  will 
anit  this  object  aa  a  whole.  It  is  trne  a  sort  of  make- 
Bhift  may  be  employed,  and  fair  resalts  gained,  by  shading 


the  transparent  parts  during  exposure,  keeping  the  shade 
in  gentle  motion  all  the  time,  doring  half  or  three-fonrtha 
of  the  exposure,  when  tbe  whole  may  be  exposed.  It  ia 
fur  more  aatiafactory,  however,  either  to  select  one  of  these 
toDguaa  from  a  large  nnmber,  or  prepare  one  apecially,  so 
~  ~  to  snbdue  tbeae  nndeairable  contrasts,  and  bring  the 

hole  object  more  into  harmony  aa  regards  density. 

Tbe  beginner  in  photo -micrography  is  strongly  advised 
to  make  his  own  microscopic  preparationa.  A  microscope 
iver  be  lUuch  more  than  a  pleasant  toy  if  ila  pos- 
rely  wholly  on  purchaaed  slides.  To  own  even  a 
moderate  collection  of  slides  prepared  by  the  professional 
mounter  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  when  these 
have  been  examined  a  few  timea,  tbeir  fnteteat  ia  gone, 
and  the  microscope  is  laid  aside  for  want  of  objects  to  ex- 
amine. But  when  the  student  prepares  hia  own  objects, 
bis  microscope  becomes  to  him  a  continual  aonrce  of  plea- 
sure and  inatruction.  His  slides,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
mny  not  be  equal  to  thaae  professionally  prepared,  and 
they  will  certainly  lack  that  eiqniaite  finian  which  con- 
stant practice  in  their  preparation  alone  can  give ;  bnt  for 
the  purpose  of  stndy,  and  especially  for  photo -micrography, 
tbey  may  be  equal  to,  or  even  better  than,  anything  that 
can  be  purthaaed  from  the  optician.  Then,  with  pracUoe, 
the  stndent  will  so  far  improve  that  be  will  find  hia  own 

E reparations  so  much  better  for  his  special  purpose,  that 
B  will  rarely  visit  the  optician's  shop  for  slides,  anlesa  it 
ba  to  purchaae  some  object  that  cannot  be  procured  else- 
where, or  one  which  may  be  beyond  hia  Own  powers  to 
prepare.  That  there  are  such  objects,  it  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  we  may  perhaps  place  anatomical  prepara- 
tions in  the  list  of  objecti  better  left  to  tbe  experience  and 
skill  of  the  professional  preparer.  As  the  student  wiU  not 
require  his  objects  to  be  mounted  io  fancy  style,  he  may 
prepare  slides  of  such  diatoms  as  he  can  find  in  his  walks, 
or  obtain  by  exchange,  small  as  these  objects  arc, 
purchasing  only  the  rarer  forms,  or  auch  as  are  prepared 
especially  as  teat-objects.  Practice  in  preparing  and  photo- 
graphing  minute  objects,  like  diatoms,  is  not  only  dealra- 
ble,  but  neceaaary,  to  give  tbe  beginner  complete  command 
over  bis  microscope  and  camera. 

The  apparatus  required  iu  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic objects  is  neither  cnmbrous  nor  costly.  The  follow- 
ing list  iacludea  most  of  whatthe  bejjinaer  will  reqnire : — 
A  spirit  Ismp;  needlea  mounted  in  wooden  handles  ;  glass 
slides,  3  in.  by  1  in.  (these  should  be  of  plate-glass  with 
ground  edges)  ;  circles  and  squares  of  thin  cover-glasa,  the 
thinner  tbe  better  ;  solntiou  of  potash,  commonly  called 
liquor  polawK  ;  metbylated  spirits ;  spirits  of  turpentine  ; 
some  pure  benzole,  not  beozoline ;  nitric,  salphuric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids;  chlorsts  of  potash ;  a  bottle  of  h^sam, 
or  balsam  and  benzole  ;  glycerice ;  gelatine ;  fine  and 
coarse  emery ;  a  glass  plate  (preferably  plaie-gUui)  about 
a  foot  square,  and  one  of  cast-iron  the  same  size,  fw 
grinding  down  sections  of  horn,  bone,  or  rooka ;  a  pair  of 
scissors  ;  a  aharp  knife ;  a  pair  of  forceps  ;  and  a  doaen 
brasa  clips  for  holding  the  covers  on  the  slides,  will  also  be 
required. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  balsam  in  a  bottle  fitted  with  a 
wooden  stopper,  through  which  a  glass  rod  may  be  passed. 
The  end  of  the  rod  may  be  keptabove  tbe  balsam  whau  not 
in  use.  When  it  is  required  to  take  some  balaim  out,  the 
rod  an  easily  be  pushed  down  until  it  just  dips  below  the 
surfaoe,  and  a  amall  qutntity  tikenout  without  soiling  the 
neck  of  the  jar.  Corks  ahould  not  be  used,  aa  they  are  apt 
to  stick  fast,  and,  by  crumbling  away,  fill  tbe  bilaam  wlih 
small  fragment)  which  are  difficult  to  remove,  By  keeping 
the  glass  rod  alwnys  in  the  bottle,  it  will  remain  clean, 
vrbich  would  not  be  the  caie  were  it  kept  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  learner  will  soon  Had  that  clesnhness  is  absolutely 
necessary  ia  microscopic  work. 

Newly  pur^'hiiied  slides  and  covers  are  always  dirty- 
Water  wi'l  not  always  effectually  cleanse  them;  thcyahoatd 
therefore  be   washed  in  a  aalutiou   of  caustic  potaah, 
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ammonia,  or  soda.  This  will  free  them  from  imparitiea ; 
but  the  slides  should  aftern^ards  be  well  riosed  in  pure 
water,  or  some  of  the  alkali  will  remain  on  the  glass,  and 
prove  as  great  a  hindrance  as  the  dirt. 

Microscopic  objects  are  mounted  in  three  di£fereDt  ^ays : 
1.  Dry.  2.  In  a  gum,  such  as  balsam  or  dammar.  3.  In 
some  flnid,  snch  as  water,  glycerine,  or  alcohol.  Dry- 
mounted  objects  being  usually  opaque,  are  not  well  suited 
for  photography,  unless  the  operator  has  more  than 
common  dexterity  in  the  management  of  reflected  light.  Id 
the  case  of  very  transpareut  objects,  however,  siich  as 
diatoms,  dry-mounting  is  far  the  best,  as  the  use  of  balsam 
or  glycerine  does  much  to  obliterate  fine  markings,  on 
which  the  interest  of  the  object,  perhaps,  entirely  depends. 
Balsam  or  dammar  will  most  generally  be  used  as  the 
mounting  medium,  as  these  gums  render  an  object  mounted 
in  them  more  transparent,  and  can  be  used  in  most  cases 
where  they  exercise  no  solvent  action  on  the  preparation. 
Insect  preparations,  vegetable  tissues,  rock  sections,  crys- 
tals of  vanous  salts,  are,  as  a  rule,  photographed  to  best 
advantage  when  mounted  in  balsam. 

As  insect  preparations  are  of  perhaps  more  general 
interest  than  anv  other,  and  are  more  easily  photographed, 
we  shall  treat  of  preparing  these  objects  for  photography 
in  our  next  lesson. 


HINTS  ON  POSING  AND  THB  MANAGEMENT  OP 

THE  SITI^ER. 

BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

Chaptie  II.— Thi  Hiad  Viqhitti. 

Iv  the  last  chapter  I  left  my  man  hanging,  while  I  went  off 
into  a  digression  on  studios  and  head-rests,  turning  him, 
indeed— as  well  as  my  ohapter---4nto  a  '* subject"  quite 
other  than  that  intended.  This  is  bad  art.  A  subject 
should  never  be  left  suspended.  Years  ago  there  was  pub- 
lished a  series  of  portraits  of  a  famons  actrees  as  she  appeared 
reciting  Tennyeon's  sensational  *' Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,*'  a  poem  utterly  unworthy  of  the  great  poet's 
genius,  but  which,  however,  still  finds  listeners,  if  not 
readers.  There  were  seven  poses  in  all,  and  the  last  of  the 
series  left  the  lady  with  arms  extended  in  the  very  ecetacy 
of  declamation;  to  make  the  series  complete,  and  finish 
artistically,  the  photographer  should  have  added  another 
picture  with  arms  down,  and  left  her  in  reposo. 

We  will  continue  the  consideration  of  how  a  head  onght 
to  be  treated. 

The  first  thing  to  decide  when  you  see  your  sitter  should 
be :  **  Which  side  of  his  face  will  make  the  best  picture  ?  '' 
This  consideration  seldom  gives  an  experienced  opeiator 
any  trouble.  To  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  observing,  the 
sides  of  every  face  differ  so  much,  and  in  such  a  definite 
manner,  that  a  glance  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  settle 
the  question ;  but  the  young  photographer  will  want  to 
know  how  to  select,  and  have  some  rule  for  the  selection. 

If  you  will  look  critically  at  a  full  face  (or  the  photo- 
graph of  a  full  face  would  bo  bettor,  as  it  would  enable  you 
to  measure),  you  will  find  that  the  eyes  are  not  level — one 
is  higher  than  the  other.  This  is  almost  invariable,  and  is 
one  of  the  pecnliar  instances  in  which  nature  insists  oo 
variety,  even  where  uniformity  would  seem  to  be  proper.  If 
you  take  a  photograph  of  the  face  in  a  three-quarter  posi- 
tion, with  tho  eye  that  is  highest  away  from  jon,  the  un- 
evenness  will  be  still  more  visible  ;  but  if  you  take  the  other 
side  of  the  face,  and  have  the  highest  eyo  nearest  to  the 
camera,  the  lower  eye  will  seem  to  fall  away  naturally, 
through  the  effect  of  perspective.  The  same  facts  apply  to 
the  nose,  sometimes  in  a  very  marked  degree ;  but  it  fortu- 
nately happens,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  the  eyes  and 
nose  agree  as  to  which  is  the  best  side  of  the  face.  When 
they  disagree,  the  portrait  is  seldom  satisfactory.  The  two 
illustrations  are  taken  from  different  sides  of  the  same  face, 
and  show  wbich  side  should  have  bee^  tal^en.    }n  the  one 


to  the  right  the  nose  looks  broken,  and  the  eyes  out  of  line ; 
in  the  other  these  defects  are  not  seen. 


^ 

I 
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I  keep  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  all  the  portraits  I  take, 
and  on  looking  through  several  volumes,  I  found  conBrmed 
a  very  curious  idea  that  was  stated  in  a  Note  in  the  New?. 
I  found  that  about  four  out  of  &ve  of  the  portraits  were 
taken  looking  to  the  right,  showing  that  I  had  in  these 
instances  choEon  the  left  side  as  the  best.  Now,  as  both 
ends  of  my  studio  are  equally  well  lighted,  and  it  is  no  more 
trouble  to  take  one  side  of  the  face  than  the  other,  it  follows 
that,  in  my  judgment,  in  four  out  of  five  cases  the  lef^  aide 
was  the  best.  If  this  is  correct,  the  knowledge  of  it  woald 
be  of  some  practical  use  to  those  who  have  to  build  stadios 
in  a  confined  place,  with  only  one  end  available,  to  make  it 
that  end  on  which  the  left  side  of  the  face  can  be  best 
lighted. 

If  your  sitter  is  not  in  a  good  state  to  ba  photographed, 
and  if  it  does  not  endanger  the  loss  of  him  (this  is  a  purely 
business  consideration  which  is  out  of  place  here),  it  is  aauch 
better  to  postpone  the  sitting  than  to  risk  taking  an  in- 
different portrait.  The  other  day  I  saw  that  one  of  ray 
sitters  was  not  looking  his  best,  and  asked  him  if  anything 
was  the  matter.  *^  Well,^^  he  replied,  **  I've  got  a  headache 
that  ought  to  be  good  enough  to  split  a  planet  into  frag- 
ments, but  I  thought  I  would  keep  my  appointment 
Now  it  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  sitters  to  be  punctual, 
but  I  felt  it  right  to  send  this  one  away  for  a  day  or  two. 
My  friend ^s  description  of  a  perfect  and  complete  headache 
was  as  good  as  I  had  heard  until  another  friend  said  he  had 
got  an  effervescing  mixture  of  sunstroke  and  neuralgia. 

A  sitter  will  sometimes  want  to  be  taken  **  naturally." 
His  ideas  of  being  natural— *  J  est  as  I  am,  you  know  " — is 
to  sprawl  over  the  furniture.  Perhaps  he  will  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  sink  low  in  the  chair,  and  expect  you  to 
make  a  good  head  and  shoulders  of  him.  This  is  an 
awkward  customer  to  manage.  Possibly  the  best  plan  is  to 
recommend  him  to  go  to  the  worst  photographer  he  can 
find^ne  of  those  who  advertise  themselves  loudly  as 
*'  artists  '^  without  knowing  the  meaningof  the  word  (there 
are  plenty  of  them  in  every  town) — or  to  the  peripatetic  on- 
the  sands  or  common,  who  will  let  him  have  his  own  way 
entirely,  so  that  he  pays  bis  sixpence  in  advance. 

But,  given  a  decent  sitter  who,  for  the  present  purpose, 
let  ua  say,  wants  a  head  and  shoulders,  what  is  called  a 
vignette  head,  the  question  is,  what  to  do  with  him. 

A  conscientious  photographer  who  desires  to  do  his  best, 
and  who  charges  a  price  that  will  allow  him  to  forget  the 
cost  of  his  materials,  will  in  this  case  take  at  least  three 
positions — a  full,  or  nearly  full  face ;  a  three-quarter ;  and,  if 
the  face  ^ill  bear  it,  a  profile,  or  nearly  profile,  showing  a 
little  of  the  off  eyebrow  ;  but  if  the  side  face  would  be  too 
trying,  then  the  third  negative  may  be  devoted  to  a  varia- 
tion of  expression  in  one  of  the  other  positions. 

A  simple  head  requires  to  be  properly  composed  as  much 
as  any  other  kind  of  picture,  and  should  not  be  without 
variety  of  line  and  contrast.  If  with  a  full  face  the  body 
is  also  turned  full  towards  the  camera,  a  line  drawn  down 
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the  middle  of  the  piotare  woald  divide  it  into  two  halves, 
as  nearly  corresponding  at  variety-loving  nature  will  allow ; 
but  if  the  body  w  turned  a  little  away,  and  the  face  to  the 
camera,  there  will  be  variety  of  line  saggosting  movement 
and  life,  especially  if  the  expression  can  be  made  to  corres- 
pond. For  a  three-quarter  face,  it  is  batter  to  turn  the 
figure  quite  in  profile,  or  even  showing  a  little  of  the  back  ; 
or  the  figure  may  be  full,  and  the  head  turned  away  ;  either 
way  will  give  a  lively  and  agreeable  turn  to  the  neck.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  profile,  except  that  there  must 
not  be  too  much  strain  in  the  neck,  so  as  to  pitch  the 
head  forwards,  as  already  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter. 

In  a  '*head,*'  the  shoulders  should  be  always  nearly 
level,  and  the  figure  upright.  It  looks  awkward  to  see  one 
shoulder  much  higher  than  the  other,  when  the  rest  of  the 
figure  is  not  shown  to  account  for  the  position.  Some 
sitters  are  obstinate  about  this,  and  will  not  sit  upright, 
preferring,  as  they  say,  to  feel  at  ease  and  **  natural,"  as  if 
it  was  their  feelings  they  wanted  photographed,  instead  of 
their  appearance.  The  only  remedy  for  a  bad  case  of  this 
kind  is  to  make  your  subject  stand.  This  usually  improves 
the  fall  of  the  shadows ;  it  is  also  a  sovereign  cure  for 
another  difficulty.  Some  sitters,  if  you  ask  them  to  sit  up- 
right, will  think  they  are  complying  with  your  wishes  if 
they  lean  back  in  the  chair  aud  stick  their  chins  in  the  aii, 
for  some  people  think  they  are  not  upright  until  they  are 
nearly  falling  backwards.  This  leaning  back  in  the  chair, 
added  to  too  much  twist  to  the  neck,  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  broken-necked  effects.  A  good  deal  can  be  done 
with  a  skilful  use  of  the  body-rest ;  but  the  best  remedy,  as 
I  have  already  said,  is  to  make  the  subject  stand. 

The  eyes  should  always  go  toUh  the  head.  Nothing  is 
more  disagreeable  than  to  eoe  an  eye  looking  out  of  the 
corner,  or  twisted  across  the  face.  The  eyes  of  a  full  or 
nearly  full  face  should  look  full  at  the  camera ;  a  little 
above  the  lens  I  prefer,  if  you  can  trust  your  sitter  not  to 
drop  the  eye  as  the  cap  is  removed.  If  the  head  is  turned 
to  the  right,  the  eye  should  go  as  much  to  the  right;  if  a 
little  more  it  is  no  great  matter,  but  it  should  never  come 
back  again,  or  ashy  or  frightened  look  will  be  given.  The 
second  illustration  is  the  same  head  exactly  as  the  first  as 
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near  as  I  can  draw  it,  with  the  position  of  the  eyes  only 
altered.  The  first  is  constrained  and  self-consoions,  the 
other  easy  and  natural. 

Many  sitters  who  look  bright  and  lively  when  they  talk, 
sink  suddenly  into  the  opposite  extreme.  As  they  speak 
the  last  word,  their  head  arops,  and  a  sort  of  reactionary 
expression  oomes  on ;  this  expression  is  as  much  the  result 
of  the  drop  of  the  head,  as  tne  alteration  in  the  features, 
and  must  be  looked  out  for  and  counteracted.  If  a  head- 
rest is  used  without  any  support  to  the  baok,  this  result  is 
almost  inevitable.  Some.pnotographers  use  a  posing -chair 
— sometimes  called  a  vignetting-chair-^which  supports  the 
back  ;  but  I  prefer  to  use  a  back  rest.  Indeed,  I  use  this 
rest  constantly,  and  could  not  do  without  it.  The  use  of 
the  rest  should  be  a  fine  art. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  camera  a  proper  height 


with  regard  to  the  head.  If  it  is  raised  so  high  that  the 
lens  looks  down  on  the  sitter,  the  neck  will  be  shortened, 
and  the  shoulders  will  appear  raised.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  camera  is  too  low,  the  effect  is  perhaps  still  more  dis- 
agreeable. The  face  is  foreshortened  from  the  chin  to  the 
forehead,  and  the  nostrils  are  unduly  yisible. 

•The  proportions  of  the  head  in  a  picture  should  have 
great  coosideratioo.  It  is  too  often  the  practice  to  make 
vignette  heads  much  too  large  for  the  space  they  occupy. 
A  carte  vignette  head  should  never  be  larger  than  14  inch 
from  the  top  of  the  hair  to  the  chin,  and  a  cabinet  should 
not  exceed  two  inches  in  the  same  dimensions. 


SOME  CUKI0S1TIB8  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

BY  YOUR  OWN   CYNIC. 

Observinq  in  the  '<  Notes,"  In  yonr  last  number,  commenta 
on  the  curiously  narrow  escape  a  picture  had  of  being 
excluded,  but  which  afterwards  obtained  a  medal,  perhaps 
yon  will  permit  me  to  direct  attention  to  some  farther 
matters  connected  with  the  Exhibition  that  are  likely  to 
excite  surprise. 

First  of  all,  it  puzzles  me  why  visitors  should  be  troubled 
to  look  at  more  than  one  version  of  any  one  subject.  I 
do  not  so  much  object  to  this  when  the  one  is  the  original 
picture,  and  the  other  is  an  enlargement  of  it,  as  it  might 
show  the  skill  of  the  enlarger  I  This  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  very  piotare  I  presume  yoa  allude  to  in  the 
'*  Notes  "  to  wnich  I  have  referred. 

It  is  the  doubles  that  are  so  annoying  and  puzzling  to 
visitors.  As  an  example  :  there  are  two  pictures  of  a  little 
girl  sitting  on  tha  ground— about  a  ten  oy  eight  -one  on 
the  long  wall,  the  other  on  the  east  wall ;  they  are  appa- 
rently identical.  Both  are  very  good,  but  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  two  identical  pictures 
in  one  exhibition  is  more  than  the  ordinary  visitor  under- 
stands or  cares  for. 

Another  photographer  is  so  enamoured  of  a  certain 
cathedral  that,  after  exhibiting  large  pictures  of  it  from 
the  same  po'nt  of  view  on  two  previous  occasions,  he 
sends  two  views  of  it  this  year,  taken  from  the  same  point, 
or  with  a  variation  of  a  few  yards.  This  year,  perhaps, 
he  wished  to  show  the  building  not  quite  so  much  obaoared 
by  fog. 

Yet  another  illustratioa  of  how  an  exhibitor  has  made 
the  most  of  his  negative  is  that  shown  in  a  picture  of  a 
man  in  a  stagey  costume  drinking.  To  his  second  picture 
from  this  negative  he  has  ingeniously  given  variety,  not 
only  by  enlarging,  but  reversing  it. 

Then  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  following  line  in  the 
Society^fl  circular:  **  Photographs  coloured  by  nand  will 
not  be  admitted"?  If  portrait  enlargements,  highly 
finished  in  water  paint,  are  not  onlv  admitted,  bat  hang 
in  a  place  of  honour  on  the  line,  after  this  precedent  I 
expect  to  see  the  Exhibition  inundated  with  highly  finished 
water  colours.  Perhaps  the  hangers  will  quibble,  and  say 
monochrome  is  not  colour. 

Then,  again,  I  am  puzzled  to  understand  the  strange 
views  that  led  to  the  sdection  of  No.  67  for  honour,  whiut 
veritable  pictures  by  the  same  masters  were  hung  in  abso- 
lute contact  with  it.  One  explanation,  I  have  been  told,  is, 
that  the  majority  of  jurors  thought  more  of  definition 
than  art.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  optician's  idea  of  a  pic- 
ture were  given  up  for  more  valuable  qualities  ? 

Why  a  medal  was  awarded  to  No.  485  may  prove  as 
unanswerable  a  conundrum  to  others  as  it  certamly  did 
to  me.  Snll  I  must  confess  that  I  am  one  of  the  unscien- 
tific :  it  does  but  demonstrate  to  my  mind  the  over  readi- 
ness of  the  jurors  to  assert  a  connection  with  science,  how- 
ever distant. 

What  ignorant  sin  must  Messrs.  West  and  Son  have 
committed  to  be  saddled  with  the  awful  responsibili  y  of 
all  the  yachts  scattered  aboht  the  room,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose from  the  unrevised  catalogue. 
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Jadging  the  Pall  Mall  piotares  involyefl  no  little  labour, 
and. this  la  how  the  work  in  done.  The  piotares  being  all 
placed  in  position  and  numbered,  each  jadge  goes  his 
roonds,  and  gives  marks  to  every  picture,  the  maximum 
number  being  ten ;  unless,  indeed,  the  judge  considers  a 
picture  so  bad  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  accepted, 
when  he  marks  his  disapproval  by  giving  no  marks ;  but 
when  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  photograph  should 
be  awarded  a  medal,  he  of  course  gives  it  the  full  number 
—ten. 


All  the  markings  are  then  collated  and  added  up  by  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  and  the  rest  is  simple,  all  thai  is 
required  being  to  determine  the  standard,  above  which 
means  success,  and  below,  failure. 


As  we  have  already  stated,  the  judges  this  year  are 
Messrs.  Glaisher,  W.  Bedford,  Donkin,  W.  England,  J.  E. 
Mayall,  Mayland,  and  Pringle. 


That  several  of  these  gentlemen  would  have  been 
medallists  this  year,  had  not  their  works  been  out  of  com- 
petition, is  hardly  a  secret,  as  some  of  the  best  pictures 
in  the  room  are  contributed  by  them. 


Not  only  do  the  judges  thus  forego  all  possibility  of 
gaining  diBtinction,  but  they  have  to  brave  the  displeasure 
of  such  demonstrative  non-medallists  who  write  to  them 
and  enquire  the  reason  why. 


A  correspondent  writes  :^**  Have  you  tried  the  follow- 
ing clearing  solution  ?    It  is  very  efficient,  but  do  not  use 
it  over  and  over  again,  as  if  so  it  will  clear  so  well  that 
the  image  disappears  altogether  in  ten  minutes  or  so : — 
Alum  •••        ...        ...        ...    1  ounce 

Citric  acid   •.        ...        ...        ...    1      „ 

Sulphate  of  iron 3  ounoes 

Water        20 


19 


When  freshly  made,  this  clearing  solution  has  but  little 
action  on  the  image,  but  as  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the 
air,  and  the  proto-salt  is  converted  into  a  per-salt,  the 
solution  becomes  capable  of  dissolving  the  reduced  silver 
with  tolerable  rapidity.  If  used  when  old,  its  action  must 
be  carefully  watched. 

Such  as  may  wish  to  Bgure  as  photographers,  and  yet 
do  no  photographic  work,  have  now  gteat  facilities  offered 
them  in  the  United  States,  as  plates  which  have  been  ex- 
posed at  the  Niagara  Fall,  the  Tellowatone  Park,  and  other 
great  tourist  resorts,  can  now  be  purchased  to  hand.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  wear  the  photographic  laurels  in  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  friends  has  now  onlj  to  bay  the 
expoied  plates,  take  them  to  one  of  those  persons  who  make 
a  business  of  developing,  and  finally  order  the  rsqaired 
number  of  prints.  Even  the  possession  of  a  camera  is  not 
eisential ;  but  it  looks  very  much  better  to  have  one, 


Those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  however,  tell  us  how 
the  **  leady-expoied  plates  "  are  manufactured.  A  namber 
of  plates,  alternated  with  sheets  of  black  paper,  are  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  dark-room,  and  atranspareney-^say,  of  the 
Horse-shoe  Fall— is  laid  on  the  top.  A  wax  match  is  now 
struck,  and  alloved  to  burn  itself  out  while  held  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  pile.  The  exposed 
plate  and  the  underlying  sheet  of  black  paper  are  now 
removed,  and  the  next  plate  is  exposed. 


The  <*  Universal  Oolumn  "  which  they  talk  of  electing 
at  Lucerne  is  to  contain  relief  portraits  in  bronze  of  all  ike 
illustrions  men  and  women  of  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
the  proposed  cduma  is  literally  the  '* tallest"  iking  in 
albums  yet  projected,  the  proposed  height  being  300  feet. 


Still,  if  the  Committee  wish  to  be  well  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  portraits  should  be 
photographs.  Let  us  suppose  photo-enamels  made  upon 
porcelain  tiles.  If  more  realistic  productions  are  requited 
than  flat  pictures,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  superimpose  iho 
photo-enamel  picture  on  a  relief  tile  oast  from  a  Woodbury 
relief. 


Wab^t  Monthly  remarks  that  it  is  not  gratifying  for  a 
maternal  parent  to  bring  a  squalling  brat  into  the  stadio 
with  the  remark,  ''I  guess  youUl  have  lot  of  trouble ;  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  photographer,  tried  her  twenty  times — ^boi, 
there,  he  was  so  bad  tempered  that  Til  never  go  near  bis 
place  again ! "  Ton  feel  for  your  rival,  Johnson,  as  yon 
never  did  before. 


There  seems  an  energetio  searoh  now  after  aniiseptio  rnb- 
stances,  bat  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  practical  gain 
by  adding  to  the  already  long  list  It  is,  however,  interest* 
ing  to  note  that,  according  to  Professor  Dewar,  one  part  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  ten  thousand  of  a  putieacibla 
liquid  will  prevent  the  development  of  bacteria.  AUhougb 
the  peroxide,  if  in  stio^  solution,  is  instantly  leduoed  by 
most  organic  matter,  a  small  trace  can  consist  in  solataon 
along  with  easily  reducible  organic  bodies. 


If  all  be  true  as  reported,  the  photographing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  has  hoisted  the  Chinese  on  tbmr  own  petard. 
The  story  of  the  Chinese  journal,  Li  Hang  Chang,  is  that 
certain  erasares  were  made  in  the  document  of  Captain 
Foamier,  and  were  initialled  by  him.  Now  that  a  oopy  of 
the  photograph  has  arrived  in  Paris,  it  is  urged  that  the 
erasures  and  initials  have  been  forged  by  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Captain  Foamier  has  yet  to  make  his  statement,  and  if  this 
stttement  corroborate!  the  acsirtioa  of  forgery,  the  Chinese 
Qovernment  will  wish  they  had  not  employed  the  aeieoos 
of  the  barbariao.  Probably  it  has  alao  been  described  by 
Li  Hang  Chang,  who  perhaps  did  not  think  the  dooamant 
would  be  copied  so  exactly. 


It  may  be  that  the  belles  of  Long  Branch  are  not  photo* 
graphed,  since  freckles,  which  nature  imparts  to  blonde 
beauties  only  as  a  ruloi  are  fashionable ;  and  tlioso  who 
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CftQnot  get  them  naturally,  reoort  to  art.  The  artificial 
freckle  is  prodaced  by  the  application  of  moistened  sand  jntt 
after  rising  in  the  morning,  and  the  charge  is  fifty  c^nts 
per  freckle.  However  charming  freckles  may  look  in  real 
life,  they  are  hideous  when  photographed.  Photography 
must  be  at  a  low  ebb  at  Long  Branch. 


To  multiply  the  skulls  of  deceased  celebrities,  as  is  the 
case  with  Oliyer  Cromweirs,  of  which  at  least  two 
''guaranteed*'  originals  exist,  is  perhapa  carrying  realism 
rather  too  far ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  e?ery 
proyincial  museum  should  not  vary  its  inevitable  collection 
of  local  fossils,  yew  Zealand  warclubs,  medisdeYal  cannon 
balls,  and  British  birds'-eggs,  with  facsimiles  of  <<  Magna 
Charta"  (wy)  and  the  <<  Bill  of  Rights,*'  and  selections 
of  the  most  generally  interesting  of  those  unique  M.SS. 
and  autograph  letters  which  are  to  bo  found  in  Great 
Russell  Street  in  such  profusion. 


To  take  the  most  recent  case.  A  year  ago  the  country 
gare  jC40,000  for  a  collection  of  M.SS.  known  as  the 
«  Stowe  Papers.*'  <*  Where/'  to  parody  Hans  Breitmann, 
<*are  those  papers  now?"  The  irreyerent  wag  might 
reply :  **  Stowed  away! "  and  the  irreyerent  wag  would  be 
about  right.  But  if  the  most  interesting  of  the  M.SS. 
were  reprodocted  by  photography,  the  whole  nation  might 
soon  be  benefiting  by  its  acquisition,  and  what  is  surely 
intended  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people 
would  not  be  persistently  pigeon-holed. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  intend  to  strongly  represent  to  the  Treasury  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  photographic  department  in 
connection  with  their  national  storehouse  of  literary  and 
artistic  treasures.  As  it  is,  but  a  ridiculously  inadequate 
sum  is  included  annually  in  the  British  Museum  vote  for 
photographic  purposes  ;  the  result  being  that  it  can  only 
be  tentatively  and  sparingly  used.  But,  as  Dr.  Garnett 
pointed  out  in  the  admirable  paper  he  read  to  the  Library 
Association  at  Dublin  the  other  week,  the  utmost  facilities 
should  be  afforded  for  photographing  literary  and  artistic 
objects,  so  that  facsimiles  of  precious  manuscripts  and  of 
priceless  chejs  ctouvre  might  be  produced  for  the  education 
and  delectation  of  the  millions  who  can  never  hope  to  visit 
our  great  central  libraries  and  museums. 


There  is,  indeed,  but  little  new  under  the  suo.  A  corres- 
pondent writes  to  inform  us  that  Ayq  or  six  years  ago  ho  had 
a  number  of  photographic  visiting  cards  prepared  for  him 
on  the  plan  recently  Buggeeted  ia  theje  columns.  In  the 
left- haod  corner  of  each  card  was  affixed  a  small  oval  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  himself.  He  telU  us  that  at  the  time 
several  of  his  friends  followed  suit,  but  that  the  idea  never 
became  generally  fashionable. 


All  the  same,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  introJaction 
would  be  in  many  cases  most  ujifa'.  What  person  is  there 
that  is  blessed  with  a  large  circle  of  acquaiotances  who 
does  not  now  and  then  find  among  the  cards  left  during  an 


absence,  several  bearing  names  which  he  is  temporarily  un- 
able to  associate  with  any  actual  personality?  If,  however, 
they  had  only  had  some  photograph  in  the  corner,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  their  names  would  have  arisen. 


The  Smiths,  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  vrould  find 
the  photographic  visiting  card  especially  convenient.  As  it 
i«,  they  are  driven — in  order  to  preserve  their  identity — to 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  curious  expedienta  Those  Smiths  who 
do  not  turn  themselves  into  Smyths,  or  Smythes,  or  Smits, 
find  it  necessary  to  hyphen  themselves  on  to  some  such 
high-sounding  denomination  as  Glaveriag,  Montgomery, 
or  Ponsonby  to  prevent  confusion,  reckleas  of  the  extra 
trouble  they  thus  inflict  upon  themselves  for  life  in  the 
shape  of  elongated  autographs. 


"^nitni  ^tddlxQtna. 


Applioationa  for  Letters  Patent. 

18,817.  Jamrs  Thomson,  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool,  for 
"Improvements  in  photographic  cameras."— Dated  8th 
OctoW,  1884. 

13,318.  Jambs  Thomson,  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool,  for 
"Improvements  in  photographio  cameras.'* — Dated  8th 
October,  1884. 

18,871.  William  Chables  HnoHis,  Brewster  House,  82, 
Mortimer  Road,  Kingsland  Road,  N.,  London,  for  "  An  im« 
proved  form  of  lantern  front  for  ma^-lanternB."—(C(>mp^^tf 
Speeijlcation),— Dated  9th  October,  1884. 

13,372.  WiLLUM  Charles  Huqhks,  Brewster  House,  82, 
Mortimer  Road,  Kingsland  Road,  K.,  London,  for  '*  An  instan- 
taneous mechanical  frame  for  the  rapid  change  of  pictures  in 
the  hnism.**-^(Complets  Speci/hatumS.-^Dtkied  9th  Obtober, 
1884. 

Speoifioation  Published  during  the  Week. 
10,226.  Berjamin  Joseph  Edwards,  6,  The  Grove,  Hackney,  in 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Photographer,  for  ''  Changing  the 
slides  or  pictm^s  in  the  magic-lantern,  and  for  exhibiting 
dlBsolving  views  with  a  single  lantern." — {Complete  Speetfida^ 
«>on).— Dated  16bh  July,  1884. 

^  The  invention  relates  to  a  method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  ex- 
hibiting a  series  of  slides  or  pictures  in  the  optical  instrument 
commonly  known  as  the  magic  lantern,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  changing  of  tbe  slides  or  pictures  mechanically  by  one 
movement  of  a  lever  or  handle  without  any  movement  being 
perceptible  upon  the  screen. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  I  first  shut  off  the  light,  and 
consequently  the  picture  from  the  screen,  by  gradually  dosing 
or  covering  the  front  lens  or  objective  of  Uie  lantern,  and  during 
the  momentary  interval  of  darkness  thus  produccMl  I  rapidly 
change  the  slide  or  view,  and  substitute  another  one  previously 
placed  in  position,  and  then  by  gradually  uncovering  the  lens  1 
allow  the  new  picture  to  fall  upon  the  screen. 

In  carrying  out  this  my  invention  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  1  fix  a  short  rod  or  spindle,  turning  on  its  axis  paraJlel 
to  the  optical  axis  of  the  lantern,  and  whicn  spindle  is  rotated 
by  a  handle  or  lever.  At  the  outer  end  of  this  rod  I  attach  an 
opaque  screen  projecting  in  front  of  the  lens  so  as  to  cover  or 
close  it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  screen  being  cut  away,  so  that 
during  a  part  of  the  revolution  the  lens  is  uncovered,  and  the 
light,  and  consequently  the  picture,  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
screen,  and  by  means  of  suitable  excentric  gearing  I  connect 
the  rod,  carrying  this  opaque  screen  to  a  swinging  or  sliding 
frame,  carrying  two  slides  or  pictures  arranged  in  such  a  posi- 
tion in  the  frame  or  carrier  that  when  the  lens  is  not  covered 
by  the  opaque  screen  or  dissolver,  one  or  other  of  the  pictures 
shall  be  rest  in  its  proper  position  in  front  of  the  condenser, 
and  I  arrange  the  gearing  or  excentric  motion  so  that  the  sliding 
or  swinging  frame  shall  be  set  in  motion  and  the  picture  changed 
during  the  momentary  interval  of  darkness  caueed  by  the  pass- 
age of  the  opaque  part  of  the  screen  or  dissolver  in  front  of 
the  lens.    In  (nrder  that  the  darkening  of  the  picture  shall  be 
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gndiul  I  make  the  apertoie  in  the  diaaolving  screen  with  aer- 
mted  edges ;  but  I  prefer,  instead  of  this  revolving  screen,  to 
close  and  re-open  the  lens  by  means  of  two  thin  sliding  plates 
or  diaphragms  working  in  grooves  attached  in  front  of  the  lens, 
and  I  make  the  sliding  pUites  with  both  ends  concave,  and  I 
suspend  these  plates  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  over  and  once 
round  a  drum  or  pulley  fixed  to  the  rod  in  place  of  the  opaque 
screen  before  described.  One  of  these  plates  being  attached  to 
each  end  of  the  cord,  they  balance  each  other,  one  rising  and 
tLe  other  falling  as  the  drum  revolves.  I  make  the  plates 
of  sufficient  width  to  cover  the  opening  of  the  lens,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  keep  the  light  entirely  shut  off 
daring  the  time  the  pontton  of  the  slide  carrier  is  being  changed ; 
and  I  arran^  that  when  the  upper  concave  edge  of  the  rising 
plate  comes  in  contact  with  the  drnm,  the  lower  concave  end  of 
that  plate  is  just  free  of  the  upper  ed^e  of  the  lens,  while  the 
upper  ooncave  end  of  the  falling  plate  is  just  dear  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lens.  For  holding  the  slides  or  pictures  in  position 
I  use  a  double  carrier  of  the  naual  construction,  but  arranged 
by  means  of  guides  or  runners  to  travel  easily  in  metal  grooves 
attached  to  a  second  frame,  which  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  lantern 
immediately  in  front  of  the  condenser.  The  slide  holder  or 
carrier,  carrying  the  slides  or  views,  is  moved  from  side  to  side 
b^  means  of  a  lever  slotted  at  its  lower  end  and  working  on  a 
pm  fixed  to  the  central  division  of  the  double  slide  holder  ;  the 
upper  end  of  this  lever  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  rod  or  spindle  turning 
oo  its  axis  and  placed  parallel  to  the  spindle  cariying  the  drum 
before  desoribea. 


long  exposure  and  weak  developer  giving  reddish  tones ;  a  short 
exposure  and  strong  developer  nch  black  tones— the  latter 
making,  I  think,  the  best  pictures. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  showing  the  trans- 
parencies  with  the  sciopticon  lantern,  and  explaining  them,  and  in 
exhibiting  the  camera  and  stands. 


SCRAPS  FROM  ItT  HOLIDAYS. 

BT  H.  ABNOLD  BBMB08B,  M.A.* 

Mt  reason  for  taking  up  the  art  of  photogranhy  was  because  I 

wanted  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  subjects  for  lectures  which 

were  not  to  be  found  in  any  maker's  catal<^gue.     My  first 

attempts,  not  of  a  very  artistic  character,  were  made  with   a 

rough  camera  composed  of  a  wooden  box,  a  dark  slide,  and  the 

objective  of  my  seioptioon  lantern.    This  summer  I  took  with 

me  to  Dolgelfey,  in  North  Wales  (in  addition  to  a  half -plate 

camera,  the  negatives  from  which  I  have  not  yet  devcdopea),  a 

sciopticon  camera  for  plates  8^-inches  square,  which,  with  lenses 

and  four  double  dark  slides  in  case,  weighs  about  four  pounds. 

I  took  also  Mr.  Smith's  Brattice  and  Manx  stands,  each  weighing 

about  1  pound.    The  former  I  found  very  usefiU  for  hill  work, 

especially  in  climbing  Oader  Idris.    In  such  cases  the  stand 

becomes  an  alpenstock,  and  is  not  an  useless  weight  for  the 

time,  like  a  folding  one  is. 

The  object  of  my  holiday — ^not  forgetting,  of  course,  fresh  air 
and  exercise^was  geology,  and  not  photography,  and  most  of  the 
photographs  I  took  were  to  illustrate  that  science.  During  the 
fortnight  I  walked  250  miles,  collected  over  a  hundredwei^t  of 
specimens,  and  exposed  25  plates.  The  weight  of  the  camera 
was  of  some  importance  to  me.  Four  pounds  is  quite  enough 
on  a  hot  day  on  rough  ground,  in  addition  to  several  pounds' 
weight  of  iron  in  the  hammer  and  chisel,  and  that  of  any  speci- 
mens brought  home.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  the  packing  of 
nUtes  either  before  or  after  exposure.  The  plates  were  the 
Manchester  rapid  ones,  which  were  taken  in  the  boxes  as  sup- 
plied by  the  maker,  and  after  exposure  were  replaced  in  a 
similar  way.  The  changing  I  did  under  the  bed-clothes  at  night, 
wrapping  each  box  up  <»ref  ully  in  non-actinic  paper,  numbering 
each  box,  and  taking  notes  of  the  plates  replaced,  so  that  on  my 
return  home  I  was  able  to  pick  out  any  plate  required  for  deve- 
lopment. 

A  few  of  my  transparencies  were  printed  on  gelatine-albumen 
plates  (Chapman's) ;  but  the  majority  on  Edwards*  gelatino- 
chloride  plates.  They  were  exposed  by  contact  with  the  nega- 
tives to  a  bats-wing  burner,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 
The  exposures  varied  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  And  here 
let  me  point  out,  in  passing,  what  probably  most  photographers 
know,  that  light  vanes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
so  that  an  exposure  of  twelve  seconds  at  a  distance  of  four  feet 
from  the  light  would  be  equivalent  to  one  of  three  seconds  at  a 
distaoce  of  two  feet.  A  short  calculation  will  enable  us  to 
obtain  the  same  results  from  difierent  distances  with  the  same 
exposure,  as  we  can  from  different  exposures  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  light ;  so  that,  instead  of  varying  the  exposure^  we 
may  vary  the  distance,  thus  saving  time. 
The  developer  used  was  the  one  supplied  by  Edwards— a 

•  Notts  of  sn  address  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society. 


ON  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  MR.  MACDOUQALO.* 

Thb  sdence  of  chemistry  is  that  which  takes  cognisance  oi  the 
combinations  of  matter.  One  would  imagine  that  this  science 
must  form  a  most  important  item  in  the  education  of  a  photo- 
grapher, as  he  uses  chemical  substances  to  a  considerable  extent. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  does  not.  Photographers,  af^tarently, 
roeaking  of  them  as  a  body,  have  no  inclination  to  underaitand 
the  minutite  of  chemistry.  This  disincUnation  may  be  the  result 
of  a  widespread  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  not 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  good  picture.  A  week  or  two 
ago,  in  one  of  the  photographic  journals,  a  writer  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  exosl,  photographers  should  not  trouble 
over  the  minutie  of  formula,  or  about  any  technical  part  of 
photographic  work.  To  strengthen  his  position,  he  remarked 
that  the  true  artist  never  condescended  to  paltir  matters  of  that 
kind,  but  rather  accepted  materials  put  to  his  nand,  and  ques- 
tioned nothing.  This  gentleman  instanced  the  old  painters 
taking  their  painting  material  as  they  found  it,  their  main 
object  being  to  put  cdouring  material  on  their  canvas  in  a  par- 
ticular way. 

Now,  while  we  might  all  agree  with  this  writer  when  he  says 
that  the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  naiuter  or  the 
photographer  is  the  putting  on  of  colours  or  the  printing  of 
lights  and  shadows  in  a  particular  way,  it  would  manifestly  be 
absurd  to  say  he  is  not  to  trouble  himself  about  the  underlying 
technics.  I  doubt  not,  if  we  could  get  close  up  to  the  back 
window  where  Raphael  or  Rubens  was  working,  we  might  find 
these  gentlemen  very  busy  with  oUier  implements  than  the 
brush  and  canvas.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt — nay,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe— that  these  good  old  painters  made, 
mixed,  and  ground  their  own  colours,  and  paid  a  very  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  medium  through  which  they  were  to  give  to 
the  world  their  thoughts  and  ideas.  We  may  well  imagine  their 
fear  of  colours  fading  or  darkening. 

The  absurdity  of  the  position  is  increased  when  applied  to 
photography.  If  photoffraphera  in  past  years  had  tidran  pro- 
cesses and  material  as  they  found  chem,  and  remained  content 
therewith,  where  would  our  art-science  be  in  this  year  of  grace  ? 
A  more  than  ordinarily  enterprising  man  might  possibly  1^  try- 
ing to  take  instantaneous  nhotographs  on  Daguerreotype  platea ; 
but  this,  perhaps,  is  not  what  our  friend  means.  Photographen 
should  be  graded.  First,  there  would  be  the  great  photographer 
himself — ^the  idealistic  and  ethereal.  He  wo^d  be  surrounded 
and  possess  large  and  small  satellites  such  as  the  caniera-mak«r 
and  the  plate-maker,  whilst  such  operations  as  printing,  toning, 
fixings  and  mounting  would  be  done  by  obscure  persona.  He, 
the  great,  would  sit  in  the  centre  of  all,  not  dir^^g  his  handa 
in  the  slightest,  but  devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ideas.  In  fact,  this  gentieman  wished  the  term  "photo- 
grapher" to  apply  (mly  to  the  man  who  searohos  out  good 
comlnnatlons,  makes  good  groupings  or  has  a  knowledge  of  what 


does  and  what  does  not  form  a  good  pictorial  Umdaeape — ^inai 
such  an  Individual  as  would  get  his  man  John  to  inform  him 
what  lens  to  screw  into  the  camera  to  suit  a  particular  view ; 
who  would  get  John  to  estimate  the  light  and  the  number  of 
seconds  necessary  for  exposure ;  who  would  further  cause  John 
to  make  plates,  develop  plates,  to  print,  tone,  fix,  and  mount; 
and,  finally,  to  put  into  a  frame  the  finished  result  for  the  exhi- 
bition wall  as  photographed  by  Ids  august  master.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  to  say  that  John  in  this  case  was  better  than  hia 
master,  unless  we  knew  if  an  equal  power  was  possessed  by 
John  of  finding  or  making  good  subjects,  in  which  case  hewoold 
be  distinctiy  better  than  nis  master. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  the  evening — "Chemistry 
and  Photography."  Should  a  man  who  essays  photography  know 
something  of  chemistry  ?  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  science  a  help 
or  an  encumbrance  to  him  ?  An  answer  which  will  satisfy  every 
case  must  be  carefully  fiamed,  and  to  that  end  I  would  divide 
photographers  into  two  great  olaaes — ^the  photographer  whoM 
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sole  object  is  to  make  and  multiply  pictures,  who  does  not  care 
very  much  about  the  means  by  which  the  pictures  are  made ; 
and  the  photographer  whose  object  is  not  only  the  making  of 
{MotureSy  but,  in  addition,  the  making  of  new  and  8ui)erior 
methods  of  operation. 

To  the  photographer  who  simply  makes  pictures,  chemistry  is 
not  of  much  benefit ;  for  chemistry,  although  it  has  to  do  with 
combinations,  will  not  enable  an  operator  to  combine  a  number 
of  individuals  into  a  good  group,  or  to  combine  a  tree  and  a 
mountain  to  form  a  good  landscape.  To  the  other  photogn^her 
chemistry  is  of  importance,  as  it  enables  him  in  some  measure 
to  intelligently  examine  already^known  phenomena,  and  pre- 
vents him  from  making  absurd  blunders  or  advocating  absurd 
theories,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  amongst  his  other  brethren. 
As  an  instance  of  the  little,  yet  aggravating  mistakes  sometimes 
made :  the  other  day  I  learned  from  a  friend  that  he  had  left 
for  ten  davs  some  fine  plate  glass  amongst  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  had  happened, 
but  the  glass  was  marked  and  spoilt^  and  had  lost  its  poUsh.  The 
real  state  of  matters  was  simply  that  my  friend  had  unwittingly 
made  a  partial  solution  of  his  plate  glass,  glass  being  appreci- 
ably soluble  in  caustic  soda. 

Then,  again,  we  are  all  more  or  less  troubled  with  the  very 
active  man  who  rushes  into  print  with  a  new  idea,  and  supports 
it  with  a  flow  of  language  of  astonishing  abundance  and  acri- 
moniousness.  We  do  not  require  to  go  far  to  find  instances.  A 
writer  in  one  of  the  journals  not  long  ago  asserted  that  light 
reflected  from  an  orange  surface  affected  a  gelatine  plate  to  a 
greater  extent  than  light  from  a  blue  surface,  and  acutally  went 
the  length  of  asserting  that  experiments  supported  him.  Little 
matters  of  this  kind  are  continually  cropping  up,  showing  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  to 
the  photographer. 

On  the  other  band,  too  much  should  not  be  expected  from 
chemistry.  When  anything  oat  of  the  common  occurs  dqring 
some  of  the  processes  connected  with  photography— such  as  some 
blotching,  staining,  or  other  occurrence  entirely  unexpected — 
chemistry  more  than  points  to  a  probable  cause.  The  science  for 
the  moment  might  appear  to  be  at  fault,  may  be  able  to  do  very 
little— not  because  the  blotching  or  staining  is  caused  by  some- 
thing outside  the  domain  of  chemistry,  but  simply  that  the  cause 
is  so  occult,  so  intangible,  as  to  be  difficult  of  approach. 

Photography  is  an  art  above  all  others  which  is  based  upon 
occult  or  semi-occult  causes.  The  whole  art  has  always  appeared 
to  my  mind  to  be  a  good  example,  in  a  chemical  sense,  ox  what 
Professor  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  calls  an  incalculable  machine — a 
machine  whose  motions,  uthough  following  strictly  the  usual 
lines  of  cause  and  effect,  are  quite  incalculable  owing  to  the  occult 
nature  of  the  causes  regulating  its  motion. 

To  illustrate  more  fnfly  what  I  mean,  we  may  instance  an  egg 
balanced  on  end  near  the  edge  of  a  table.  This  is  a  possible  feat, 
especially  if  the  eeg  be  rough,  and  the  place  very  still  and  free 
from  vibration.  Even  if  the  feat  were  impossible,  we  could 
imagine  such  a  state  of  matters.  All  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  the  egg  will  remain  in  po>sition,  and  neither  fall  on  the  floor 
or  turn  over  on  the  table.  But  on  the  slightest  disturbance  from 
without  reaching  the  egg -if  we  as  much  as  look  at  it,  to  use  an 
expression— the  egg  will  in  all  likelihood  either  fall  to  the  floor 
or  turn  over  on  the  table.  We  have  reason  to  belibve — nay,  we 
know  to  a  certaintv— that  the  falling  to  the  floor,  or  the  simply 
taming  over  on  the  table,  is  the  result  of  a  specific  cause  ;  but 
that  cause  is  so  inappreciable  in  itself  as  to  elude  the  most  careful 
observation.  The  most  careful  fcrutiny  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  egg  would  not  enable  anyone  to  predict  which  way  the  egg 
would  fall. 

This  balanced  egg  may  be  likened  to  some  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  chemical  substances  used  in  photography.  In 
their  constitution  they  are  so  delicately  constructed,  and  so  easily, 
so  to  speak,  put  off  their  balance,  that  it  would  require  almost 
superhuman  intelligence  to  predict  what  amount  of  force  would 
put  them  off  their  balance. 

Some  of  the  actions  which  take  place  are  beyond  prediction 
and  calculation,  and  the  science  of  chemistry  is  able  to  give  ex- 
planations, the  value  of  which  Only  amounts  to  probability. 


PRESS   NOTICES    OF   THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXHIBITION. 
[From  Soeiety,"] 
A  cynic  has  said  that  war  haa  one  advantage— it  is  a  great 
teacher  of  geography.    True ;  but  we  might  possibly  have  been 


as  happy  had  we  never  known  the  exact  whereabouts  of  Isandl-* 
whana,  Majuba  Hill,  and  the  Ityosi  River,  were  rather  shaky 
about  the  boundaries  of  the  Soudan,  and  given  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  nearest  neighbours  and  put  down  every  place 
outside  our  ken  as  id  bas.  But  even  Jacques  Bonhomme  is 
rapidly  learning — possibly  by  the  time  his  lesson  is  finished, 
every  pion  in  France  will  have  been  so  taught  by  the  piou^pioua 
that  he  will  be  able  to  set  down  China  from  Hong  Kong  to  the 
Great  Wall  on  the  big  blackboard  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
Republic.  But  we  would  wish  to  learn  geography  without  the 
necessity  of  a  '*  big  butcher's  bill " — the  Iron  Duke  used  another 
adjective.  An  apt  teacher  is  at  hand  in  the  person  of  the 
artist  whose  palette  is  a  ''  dry  plate ;  '*  who  scales  peaks,  dives 
into  volcano?,  ascends  in  balloons,  canoodles  down  strange  rivers, 
and  visits  strange  people  who  have  no  manners,  and  whose 
customs  are  nasty ;  to  set  out  before  the  stay-at-homes  the  result 
of  his  travels,  and  expound  for  their  benefit  a  royal  road  to 
geography.  His  armament  looks  warlike,  but  he  may  say  in  the 
words  of  the  Irish  photographer,  when  his  patient  thought  he 
was  taking  aim  with  murderous  intent,  a  natural  conclusion  if 
he  had  the  rare  good  luck  to  be  an  Irish  landlord,  **  It  isn't  yer 
life,  but  yer  focus  I  want."  The  kuight  of  the  camera  is 
ubiquitous  ;  he  follows  our  armies  ;  he  makes  long  journeys  for 
himself  ;  he  establishes  himself  in  yachts ;  as  a  merchant  captain 
he  varies  the  monotony  of  taking  the  meridian  by  taking  a 
photograph ;  he  is  a  magician  who  has  a  Djin  at  his  command  to 
take  down  a  picture  in  less  time  than  old-fashioned  fogeyish 
Puck  ever  dreamt  of.  If  words  fiy,  and  the  writing  remains, 
how  much  more  durable  is  such  a  record  as  Mor  B^chy — the 
Hungarian  traveller  has  taken  of  the  great  group  of  the  Central 
Caucasus  ;  in  the  course  of  his  explorings  asoending  such  a  peak 
as  Adai  Choch,  of  no  less  a  height  than  Mont  Blanc ;  taking  in 
slopes,  snow-clad  peaks,  glaciers  and  moraines,  by  which  his 
comrades  of  the  Alpine  Club  may  take  notes  for  future  ascents. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  learn  so  much,  and  learn  it  so 
pleasantly,  that  the  annual  display  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East^  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  exhibitions  of  the  season.'  This  year  the  eflfeot 
of  the  gallery  taken  en  bloc  is  excellent,  whilst,  after  a  close  ex- 
amination en  detail^  the  favourable  impression  is  maintained. 
Each  year  some  new  wonder  of  the  camera  is  shown ;  instan- 
taneous .views,  even  though  taken  in  the  800th  part  of  a  second — 
as  this  "  Express  Train,"  which  seems  to  stsnd  still,  of  M.  C. 
Grasain,  of  Boulogne,  or  this  Quai  Gambetta,  with  its  mixture  of 
white-capped  poiuardea  and  *'  ditto  "-suited  tourists,  taken  on 
the  instant — amaze  us  no  longer.  But  the  energetic  secretary, 
Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  is  a  man  of  **  reserved  force,"  ready  to 
spring  a  mine  on  you  and  surprise  you  at  any  moment.  The 
surprise  this  year  is,  he  shows  you  a  small  plate  of  glass,  with 
some  still  smaller  plates  attached.  Tuu  take  your  magnifier,  and 
each  tiny  morsel  resolves  itself  into  Saturn  and  his  ring,  Jupiter 
and  his  moons,  taken  by  what  magic  who  can  say,  by  A.  H. 
Common.  What  would  Albert  Smith  have  thought  of  this  when 
he  chaffed  amateur  photographers  in  his  Mont  Blanc,  and  showed 
a  blank  piece  of  paper  as  a  representation  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
at  midnight  ?  I  remember  seeing  a  portrait  of  him  and  his  wife, 
Miss  Mary  Keeley,  taken  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  ;  it  was  certainly 
not  what  Mr.  James  Whistler  would  term  a  harmony  in  blade 
and  white;  there  were  no  half-tones,  figures  black,  ice  dead 
white.  With  such  an  idea  in  your  mind,  compare  such  pictures 
as  this  <'  Mont  Blanc  "  and  "  Monte  Rosa,"  b^  Vittorio  SeUa,  the 
"  Weisehom  "  with  its  peak  fissured  with  ice,  from  the  Tflsoh 
Alp,  bv  W.  F.  Donkin,  or  the  dreaded  "  Matterhom.  from  the 
Honli, '  and  note  the  delicate  half-tones,  the  deverly-taken  fore- 
grounds, the  artistic  knowledge  that  is  brought  to  bear. 

Another  veritable  surprise  is  two  photographs  of  lightning 
which  quite  upset  the  idea  of  forked  lightning  cutting  across  the 
sky  in  a  series  of  sharp  angles.  M.  Auty  sets  each  flash  before 
us  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Each  is  shaped  like  a 
bow ;  each  starts  from  what  gardeners  would  call  two  '*  tap 
roots,**  and  in  each  the  angles  are  much  smaller  and  much  less 
acute  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe.  So  much  for 
the  surprises ;  and  now  to  a  section  which  interests  all  men  and 
women  in  their  habits  as  they  live — the  clever  and  the  stupid, 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  pretty  girl  and  the  lady  whose 
sole  remnant  of  the  days  of  her  '^  gyurlhood  "  is  a  chronic  simper 
->>simper  faithfully  caught^  not  a  grin,  but  a  Mariana  at  the 
Moated  Grange  expression,  a  kind  of  "  he  cometh  not,*'  a  sort  of 
desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  a  facial  rendering  of  gather  ye 
rosebuds  while  ye  may ;  but^  sad  to  say,  the  flower,  the  gilded 
youthy  the  golden  nobs,  to  speak  pomologieally,  of  the  day,  will 
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not  stop  to  oull  is  the  wallflower  of  the  ball-room,  and  t  decided 
wallflower  hangs  on  these  walla.  Let  the  reader  or  visitor  seek 
lor  himself,  "  Cherehez  le  chat,"  «  OU  est  le  lapin  .?  "  as  the  baisks  of 
the  tickets  of  the  Seine  hateanx-mouehii  ask  us. 

Firstly,  amongst  the  portraits,  one  that  should  be  hung  in  the 
place  of  honour,  not  put  on  one  side  on  a  screen,  is  that  of  the 
evergreen  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  James  Gbusher,  seeming 
as  if  he  had  found  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  in  his  recent  run 
through  Canada  with  the  BriUsh  Association,  aud  looking 
<'  Beaidy,  ayto,  ready,"  for  another  seven  mile  ascent  with  Mr. 
Henry  Cozwell.  This  bv  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall.  Then  Mr.  Bergamasoo 
of  St.  Petersbuigh,  Abdullah  Fr^res  of  Gonstantinople,  Luckhardt 
of  Vienna,  or  Sarony  of  l^ew  York,  would  surpass  this  lifelike 

Krtrait — a  portrait  which  gives  not  only  the  man,  but  the  man 
hind  the  mask,  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  of  Mr.  Andrew 
IjBvey,  the  dever  mareehal  du  baton  of  the  Lyceum,  or  rival  in 
delicacy  the  soft  whites  and  tender  fleedness  of  the  dress  of 
this  lady  in  "  The  Siesta."  Here  is  a  portrait  enlargement  by 
the  London  Stereoscopic  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.G.B.,  beaming 
on  US  as  if  no  oyster  crossed  in  love  had  ever  interfered  with 
his  digestion.  Then,  of  coarse,  we  have  that  very  much  photo- 
graphed ladv.  Miss  Maude  Bransoombe,  bat,  as  Audrey  said, 
'^the  gods  be  thanked,"  no  professional  beauties  advertising 
the  merits  of  some  new  dresses.  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  oon- 
tributes  a  charming  series  of  charming  faces,  amongst  which  I 
would  note  a  pUtinotype  of  the  Lady  Brooke  and  two  exquisite 
portraits  of  Mn,  James.  All  Mr.  Mendelssoha's  portraits  are 
marked  with  rare  refinement.  *'  Love  me,  love  my  dog,'*  might 
be  said  of  this  enlargement  by  the  Woodbury  Company  of  a 
negative  by  MM.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  a  picture  in  neutral 
tints.  Mr.  T.  J.  Dixon,  who  mav  be  styled  pnotogiapher  to  the 
2bo,  preeeilta  os  with  a  regal-looking  "  Impoial  Spanish  eagle," 
an  eagle  that  looks  a  sarvival  of  when  the  red  and  yellow  flss, 
with  the  shield  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  floated  over  a  New  World, 
and  .when  hdr  galleons  and  caravels  swept  every  sea. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  gelatine  process  was  first  taken  up  by  an 
amateur.  How  it  has  spread  may  be  guessed  by  the  fact  that 
the  catalogue  tells  us,  '*  All  the  original  negatives  of  photographs 
exhibited  this  year  were  taken  on  gelatine  plates^  the  exceptions 
only  being  noted,"  and  the  exceptions  are  few  and  far  between. 
As  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  has  shown  conclusively,  each  enlargement 
of  A  gelatine  plate  displays  some  new  beauty,  some  delicate  half- 
tone, whoreas  the  old  collodion  enlargements  were  blarred  and 
wocdiy,  as  if  Brobdignagian  spiders  had  been  weaving  their 
webs  in  mockery  over  the  work.  To  turn  to  the  travelled 
tlumea  who  have  sent  in  exteriors  and  interiors  from  every  part 
oC  the  eiviUsed  globe.  These  views  are  naturally  taken  snuJl ; 
bow  admirably  th^  are  enlarged  is  told  on  these  walls.  Here 
is  the  "  Ohurdi  of  the  Kni^ts  of  Malta,"  an  enUigement  after 
Oe  negative  by  Signer  A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  with  its  wealth  of  orna- 
ment, its  altar  with  massy  silver  candelabra,  its  carved  stalls,  its 
Renaissance  panels,  its  treasurss  of  the  silversmith's  art.  It  is 
well  Malta  is  English.  Were  these  treasures  the  property  of  any 
ohuroh  in  Italy  they  would  every  one  be  marked,  their  weight 
taken  in  an  inventory,  ready  to  be  a  pr^  to  the  looter  when 
Italian  finance  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  Italian  statesmanship. 
Here,  by  the  same  arUst,  is  another  interior  of  the  Church  of  S. 
John,  with  the  tombs  of  the  bygone  Knights  of  Malta,  some  of 
whom  had  gone  in  battle  with  the  Pimiim  Turk  for  the  dd!enoe 
€i  Bhodee.  '<  The  Knights  are  dust.  Their  swords  are  rust^  Thdr 
souls  are  with  the  saints,  I  trust."  Pass  from  this  treasure  of 
ehunsh  architecture  to  this  Troglodyte  village  of  Atalays,  Qran 
Canuria,  by  Mr.  Stone,  both  the  works  of  man.  This  autotype 
enlargement  of  the  Rheims  Cathedral,  that  has  seen  the  crowning 
of  all  the  descendants  of  S.  Louis,  this  ruin  of  Raglan  Castle,  this 
North  Portal  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Maohell  Smith,  and 
these  Athenian  views  by  a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Knight.  The  temple  of  iEolus,  the  Parthenon,  the  Tomb 
of  Cecrops,  copied  in  the  Vestry  of  S.  Pancras'  Church,  and  the 
Ereotheam,  survivals  of  when  Greece  was  the  mistress  of  all  arts, 
the  brain-ruler  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  present  fomtten.  The  Stereoscopic  Company  have 
taken  down  every  nook  aod  comer  of  "  Old  London  "  in  the 
Healtheries  to  survive  when  its  six  months'  life  is  ended.  One 
word  on  interiors.  Why  does  not  Signer  Tagliaferro  set  down 
with  his  camera  the  church  of  Monreale  ia  Sicily,  the  grandest 
Bysantine  shrine  in  the  world,  to  which  Ravenna,  and  even  St. 
Mark's,  mutt  pay  homage  ? 

Now  for  a  hastv  flight  over  a  wide  field,  that  travelled  by  the 
camera.  The  School  of  Miiitarv  Engineering  shows  marked  im- 
provement in  such  works  as  this.    Lynmoutb  and  the  piota- 


resque  Lyn  Valley,  the  old  tower  painted  by  so  many  an  artist ; 
Surrey  Scenery,  such  as  John  Linnell  loved  ;  Surrey  Lanes,  bj 
Mr.  H.  E.  Moberley  ;  Surrey  Woodland  Scenery,  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Browniigg ;  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  ail  the  spots  known  to  the 
tourist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artists,  where  easels  are  set  as 
closely  together  as  the  anglers  in  Mr.  Deney  Sadler's  "  Pegging- 
down  Match"  ;  those  by  Capt.  Abney,  R.E. ;  the  Cherw^and 
Magdalen  College ;  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller's  Souvenirs  of  Luther, 
including  his  window  in  the  Wartburg,  Eisenach  ;  Shipping  at 
Rochester,  Coomsh  Coves,  Thuringian  Forests,  the  Lake  District, 
our  old  abbeys,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  Tintem.  Such  a  deBci- 
ous  ^en  as  *'  Near  the  Waters-meet,  Lyn  Valley,"  by  the  School 
of  Military  Engiueering ;  Views  in  London,  such  as  these  by 
Messrs.  York  and  Son,  which  set  us  thinking  where  can  they 
be;  and  such  South  African  scenes  as  this  E^wter  Hunt  at 
Wycombe,  with  the  caravan  setting  out,  the  motley  groups  of 
hunters  and  natives,  the  camp  fire  and  the  trophies  of  spring* 
bok,  elands  and  two-pronged  deer ;  finally,  the  surf  bcNkta  of 
Port  Elisabeth,  or  these  Bird  Islands,  Algoa  Bay,  or  this  Valley 
of  Desolation,  Graaf  Reinet,  all  by  Mr.  R.  Harris.  '<  The  Effects 
of  the  Earthquake  at  Colchester,  1884,"  by  Mr.  John  Spiiler ; 
the  natives— for  all  who  live  at  Colchester  must  be  *<  natives" — 
seem  very  proud  of  having  had  an  earthquake  all  to  themselves. 
Certainly,  if  this  view  is  to  be  credited,  it  did  no  harm  to  the 
Old  Castle.  Finally,  some  instantaneous  bits  :  "  Folkestone 
Boat  entering  Boulogne  Harbour,"  by  M.  C.  Qrassin;  and 
Breaking  Waves  at  Bognor,  and  Giant  Breakers,  marvels  of  tedi- 
nique,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Msnh,  and  some  of  Mr.  W.  Englsnd's  too 
seldom  exhibited  '*  Views  in  Switzerland,"  dear  and  bright  as 
the  air  of  the  Higher  Alps. 

Amongst  what  may  porhaps  be  best  termed  "  Qenre  "  subjects 
I  would  note  Mr.  Val.  Blanchard's  imposing  and  tratfaful 
"  Message  from  the  Sea,"  with  the  old  salt  loolmg  at  the  last 
remains  of  the  dinghy,  the  board  which  beam  the  name  **  Con- 
cord"— an  epitaph,  it  is  to  hoped,  for  those  who  have  found 
peace  and  rest  beneath  the  waves.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the 
founder  of  this  school,  is  naturally  present  in  a  number  of 
studies,  one  of  which,  ''The  Mill  Door,"  two  donkeys  being 
laden,  gained  the  medsd,  and  another,  which  I  prefer  for  its  un- 
forced humour, ''  He  never  told  his  love  " :  an  old  fellow  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  who  sits  on  a  stile  chaffing  some 
laughing  girls.  This  "  Last  Bit  of  Scandal,"  with  the  figures  in 
Second  Georgian  costumes,  by  Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Clerk,  and 
'*  The  Awkward  Lead  "  and  "  The  Revoke,"  exceedingly  humor- 
ous, and  Fred.  Bamardesque,  by  Mr.  W.  Coteswtnth.  Amongst 
sketches,  Dorothy  Vernon's  Room,  the  Steps  at  Haddon  HaU, 
and  the  postern  from  whence  she  eloped  with  handsome  Robert 
Manners,  and  added  Haddon  to  Belvoir  Castle,  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Holden  Hambrugh,  must  not  be  foigotten,  or  this  "At 
Rest  in  the  Desert>"  outside  the  Biskra  oasis,  enlarged  from  a 
negative  by  the  late  H.  Baden  Pritchard.  What  would  Aristo- 
phanes have  said  to  these  photographs  of  his  Birds  taken  after 
the  performance  at  Cambridge,  November,  1888  ?  Surely  the 
merry  old  Ghneek  would  have  chuckled,  and  made  Mr.  R.  H. 
Lord  the  subject  of  a  new  character. 

But  space  warns  me.  I  would  but  mention  some  artistic  lily 
screens  and  daintily  taken  flowers,  by  Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  the 
esthetic  photographer,  who  admirably  reproduces  in  all  but  the 
glowing  gbij  of  colours,  tones  and  tints ;  **  The  Six  Days  of 
Creation  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones,  and  some  excellent  photographs 
of  oil  paintings  by  the  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Edwin 
Cocking. 


[From  The  Suild&r,\ 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  "  your  photognuoher  *' 
nsgleots  architecture  as  a  rule.  Of  the  nearly  oOO  plates  exhunted, 
not  one  represents  an  architectural  subject  properly  so- 
called  ;  there  are  a  few  commonplace  street  views,  and  that  is 
all.  Yet  there  is  no  subject  for  which  photography  is  more 
eminentiy  suited  than  the  reproduction  of  architectural  detail. 
In  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  taken  generally,  there  is  doubt- 
less much  good  technical  achievement ;  yet  how  dull  is  the  inte- 
rest excited  by  these  microscopically  perfect  reproductions  of 
form  and  detail  in  nature,  as  compared  with  that  aroused  by  the 
imperfect  works  usually  exhibited  in  the  same  room.  In  the 
one  case  we  place  between  us  and  nature  a  chemical  machine ; 
in  the  other  case,  a  sensitive  human  mind  and  hands.  In  a  oer- 
tain  way  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  human  agency,  even  in 
regard  to  verisimilitade.  The  instantaneous  photographs  of 
bieaking- waves  and  seanspraj)  for  instance^  do  not^  aomebow 
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look  like  sea.  A  painter  would  convey  the  idea  of  motion  ; 
modem  photography,  by  its  very  perfection  of  instantaneoui 
imprint,  loses  the  motion,  and  gives  us  a  rigid  mass  thrust  per- 
manently up  into  the  air.  The  efifeot  is  curiously  seen  in  a 
photograph  of  an  express  train,  tsken  in  the  «(00th  part  of  a 
second.  The  train  appears  to  be  standing  still.  A  photograph 
of  Ughtning,  which  is  shown,  still  retains  the  idea  of  motion ; 
lightning  is  too  quick  even  for  the  photographer.  The  scientific 
value  of  photography  is  finely  shown  in  some  photographs  of 
magniGed  objects,  sections  of  parts  of  plants  and  insects ;  but 
in  regard  to  tiie  representation  of  natural  scenery,  the  failures 
of  the  painter  are  worth  more  than  the  successes  of  the  photo- 
grapher, even  apart  from  the  question  of  colour. 


€oxxt»i^on)itntt. 


MOBG    PLATES    FOGGED    BY    THE    LEATHER 

HINGE  OF  THE  SLIDE. 

Deaq  Sir,— Last  lliaraday  a  gentleman  called  on  me  and 
aaked  me  to  develop  a  plate  for  him,  as  he  thought  there  waa 
Bomething  wrons  with  his  dark  slide.  I  developed  the  plate, 
and  found  a  dark  band  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  plate 
about  1}  inch  wide.  On  returning  it  to  the  dark-slide,  I 
found  that  the  mark  corresponded  exactly  to  the  leather 
used  for  hinging  the  shutter  of  the  slide.  'J  he  leather 
smelled  strongly,  and  had  imparted  a  slight  fog  to  the 
whole  plate.  The  plate  had  remained  in  the  elide  for  about 
one  month,  but  daring  that  time  it  had  not  been  exposed 
to  any  white  light  I  was  informed  that  the  plate,  if  only 
kept  in  the  slide  for  a  short  time,  was  all  right ;  but  if  kept 
for  two  or  three  days,  the  band  of  fog  was  sure  to  appear 

The  camera  makers  should  be  more  careful  in  selecting 
the  leather  they  use  for  their  slides,  and  save  plates  being 
condemned  through  no  fanlt  of  the  plate  maker.— I  am, 
sir,  yours  truly,  J.  D.  England. 

[Camera  makers  might  do  well  to  use  ▼ellum  for  making 
the  hinges  of  their  slide  shntteis.  The  way  to  make  a 
vellum  hinge  may  be  learned  by  inspecticg  the  inside  of  a 
pianofotte.— Ed.  P.  N. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC    EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  the  Times  report  of  the  Photographic  Exhibi- 
iioD,  there  is  an  observation  which  opens  up  a  question  of 
some  importance  in  the  interest  of  fairness.  In  this  report 
it  is  suggested  that  the  traveller  may  hand  his  exposed 
plates  to  a  professional  photographer  to  develop  and  print. 
Possibly  this  is  often  done,  but  in  what  sense  can  anyone 
so  doing  lay  claim  to  the  results  ?  If  the  plates  are  bought 
ready-prepared,  and  are  afterwards  developed,  printod, 
and  mounted  by  professional  hands,  the  amateur  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  but  the  exposure.  This  may  be 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance  until  such  pictares  are 
offered  for  competitive  medals,  or  for  the  honour  of  a  place 
in  the  Exhibition.  In  this  case,  does  the  Society  require 
some  diatioct  guarantee  or  declaration  that  the  person  ex- 
hibiting has  had  more  to  do  with  the  prodaction  of  the 
pictares  than  the  mere  exposure  in  the  camera  ?^I  am, 
your  faithful  servant,  Sacerdos. 

THE  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

DiAE  Sia, — I  have  just  received  year  issue  of  22nd  Aug., 
and  in  it  I  read  Mr.  Jennings^  letter  about  the  potash  deve- 
loper. As  I  have  lately  been  trying  this  developer 
(Newton  a),  vou  may  perhaps  oare  to  hear  what  the  result 
has  been  with  me.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Jennings  in 
all  the  advantages  be  attribntes  to  it.  It  is  a  quick,  power- 
ful developer,  and  gives  very  bright,  clean  negatives.  It 
can  be  used  of  even  greater  strength  than  that  recommended 
for  instantaneous  pictares ;  but  for  ordinary  exposures  I 
find  half  strength,  or  even  weaker,  Is  an  improvement. 
Plates  at  all  prone  to  frilling  seem  more  liable  to  do  to 


with  this  develooer  than  with  the  pyro  and  ammonia 
developer;  but  toe  alum  bath  between  developing  and 
fixing  is  a  remedy  for  that.  I  have  jast  been  down  to 
Bombay  on  leave,  and  while  there,  I  took  some  instantaneous 
street  viewr.  I  am  sending  you  half-a-dozen  prints,  on 
which  I  Bhonld  be  glad  to  have  yoar  opinion.  They  are 
the  first  pictares  of  this  kind  I  have  tried,  and  the  way  I 
managed  was  as  follows.  I  fixed  the  fooas  of  my  lens  for 
an  object  at  aboat  a  medium  distance  fiom  the  camera  be- 
fore starting,  and  then,  getting  on  to  the  top  of  a  cab, 
drove  down  the  streets ;  and  when  I  came  to  any  spot  that 
took  my  fancy,  and  looked  as  if  it  would  make  a  picture,  I 
held  ap  the  camera,  looked  over  the  top  of  it,  ana,  when  I 
thooffht  I  had  got  it  square  on  the  object,  fired  away.  I 
developed  the  negative  on  my  return  here  with  the  potash 
developer,  full  strength  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Newton. 

A  professional  printer  would  prodaoe  better  results,  as  I 
am  not  groat  at  printing  ;  but  perhaps  yoo  will  be  able  to 
judge  01  the  negatives  from  what  I  send. — I  remain,  yoars 
faithfully,  M.  W.  Hoopeb,  Lient.-Uol. 

Bangalore f  India^  Sept  12. 

[The  pictures  sent  by  our  correspondent  are  of  the  first 
order,  well  graduated,  and  vigoroas;  while  the  absence  of 
any  want  of  sharpness  where  pedestrians  are  shown  in  the 
act  of  crossing  in  the  immediate  foreground  shows  that  the 
exposures  mast  have  been  exceedingly  brief. — Ed.  P.N.] 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,  —Your  remark  in  this  week^a  **  Notes,'*  relating  to 
the  date  fixed  for  the  above,  is  a  most  natural  one.  Permit 
me,  however,  a  word  of  explanation.  In  making  our 
arrangements  we  were  not  entirely  free  ageuts,  becisiuse, 
but  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Koval  Hibernian  Academy  in 
lending  us  their  rooms,  we  could  not  have  held  the  Exhi- 
bition at  all.  Hence  we  were  obliged  to  fix  the  date  to 
suit  the  Academy's  convenience  more  than  oar  own.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  a  large  measure  of  support 
from  English  and  Scotch  photograimersj  and  scarcely  any- 
one has  objected  to  the  date  clasoing  with  that  of  Pali 
Mall.— ITours  truly.  Greenwood  Puc 

MonkstowHf  DttbUnf  October  13. 


LOMDOK  AND  ProVISCIAL  PhOTOGBAPHIO  ABSOOIATIOM. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of .  this  Society,  held  on  the  9th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  AoKLAND  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  a  medical  certificate  he  bad  received  from 
Mr.  Ashman,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis, 
was  unable  to  be  present  to  give  his  lectuiette  on  Toning  fixed 
for  this  night. 

The  Members,  in  expressing  their  groat  regret  at  Mr.  Ashman's 
illness,  decided  that  the  kctorette  shoAd  be  postponed  to 
Thursday,  the  28rd  inst 

Mr.  ^ALlsdalr  (a  visitor]  showed  some  transparencies  he  had 
made  on  bromide  plates,  wnich  he  had  been  very  successful  with 
— ^the  developer  lued  was  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate— also  the 
results  hd  had  obtained  on  some  chloride  plates  made  by 
Mr.  Cowan. 

A  Member,  who  had  been  recently  making  tnuisparendes,  aaked 
what  was  the  best  paper  and  mountant  to  use  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Hbmdbrson  had  found  a  needle  paper  answer  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman  used  a  dark  French  paper. 

Mr.  G.  Smitu  used  a  mountant  of  gum  and  sujpur.  The  atrips 
of  gummed  paper  for  binding  the  transparenciea  were  cut  an 
inch  longer  than  required,  and  drawn  over  a  postage  stamp 
damper;  by  this'metnod  the  fingers  were  not  soiled  or  made 
sticky  with  the  gum. 

Mr.  Barker  used  a  mixture  of  flour  paste  and  gelatine  boiled 
to  the  oonai«ten<7  of  sise ;  the  addition  of  ammonia  improved 
its  keeping  quantities. 

Mr.  Tbasdaub  remarked  that  he  had  been.for.some  time  past 
mudi  interested  In  the  making  of  tnnsparaioies,  and  referred  to 
the  diffigoli^  he  ezperienoed  in  getting  perfecft^ 'flat  (bin  gbws 
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for  this  purpose^  and  also  the  needle  paper  referred  to  ;  he  had 
used  the  gum  and  sugar,  but  preferred  a  weak  glue,  this  admit- 
tiog  of  a  stouter  paper  beiog  used ;  but  it  had  the  disadvantage 
of  requiring  to  be  made  hot  on  each  occasion  of  uung  it.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary  paper  binding  for  transparencies,  he  suggested 
using  a  plain  preserver,  such  as  is  used  for  glass  positives,  if  a 
manufacturer  could  be  induced  to  make  them  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Teesdale  also  referred  to  a  paper  tbat  had  been  u?ed  in 
1862,  similar  to,  but  more  yellow  in  appearance  than,  the  present 
albumenized  paper ;  this  was  sensitized  on  a  60-grain  bath. 
After  printing,  the  paper  was  immersed  in  cold  water.  A  tough 
film  floated  off,  which  could  be  floated  on  to  a  glass  plate.  He 
had  found  this  an  exceedingly  easy  way  of  making  transparencies. 
On  his  return  from  abroad  the  paper  was  no  longer  in  the 
market,  and  he  had  failed  to  obtain  it  anywhere  since. 

Mr.  Hbndkbson  agreed  as  to  the  convenience  cf  the  preservers, 
as  the  glasses  could  be  easily  separated  should  occasion  require 
removal  of  any  dust,  &c.,  from  between  them.     • 

The  Sbcretart  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Photographic  Society,  asking  the  members  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Association  to  act  as  judges  in  a  competition  of 
pictures-fixed  for  tlie  end  nf  the  month. 

The  Members  willingly  agreed  to  this,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  reply  to  thi?  effect. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting  being  over,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  invited  the  members  present  to  an  adjoining  room, 
where  an  excellent  supper  was  laid.  After  full  justice  had  been 
done  to  the  good  things  put  before  his  guests,  and  the  Chairman 
had7)ropOBed  the  usual  loyal  toast,  Mr.  W.  £.  Debeuham  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Mr.  Henderson,  congratulating  him  on  his 
successful  tour  in  America,  and  expressing  the  pleasure  the 
members  of  the  Association  felt  in  giving  him  a  hearty  welcome 
back.  The  toast  was  enthusiastically  responded  to  by  all  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Henderson  replying  to  same.  The  toast  of  the  visitorB 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Uaddon,  and  replied  to  by  Messrs. 
Teasdale  and  Hariison. 

Songs  and  recitations  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Cobb, 
Cowan,  Eymer,  Harrison,  and  Briginshaw,  some  humorous 
original  verses  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb  causing  much  merriment. 


Shbffikld  PeOTOaRAPHIO  SoOIBTY. 

Thb  annual  dinner  and  meeting  took  place  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Councillor  J.  Firth  in  the  chair, 
when  a  very  good  muster  of  members  sat  down  to  a  plentiful  and 
well-selected  meal,  which  was  followed  by  the  usual  yearly 
routine  of  discussing  and  passing  accounts,  and  electing  new  and 
re-electing  other  officers.  In  the  statement  of  account,  the  most 
notAble  item  was  a  rather  serious  loss  on  the  last  exhibition, 
which  was  held  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Fresident—Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield. 

Vice-Fregidrnta^VounciWoT  Thomas  Firth  and  Dr.  T.  H. 
Morton. 

2V*a»ttrfr— Mr.  T.  S.  Yeomans. 

Seerctary—Ur.  J.  Taylor 

CbM/tffi^Messrs.  Bacon  and  Turner. 

^  On  leaving  the  chair,  Mr.  Firth  spoke  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  Society,  notwithstanding  the  loss  on  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Hatfield,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  that  it  would  be  his 
study  to  maintain  the  interest  and  improvement  the  Society  was 
now  makiiig. 

The  subject  for  this  month's  competition  was  the  best  picture 
of  "  Clouds,"  and  was  won  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  H.  RA.W80N  brought  a  very  rich  print  and  negative  of 
clouds,  which  called  forth  great  praise. 

Mr.  TtTBNBB  had  a  number  of  good  pictures  of  his  summer's 
work  on  the  table. 

The  subject  for  the  November  meeting  will  be  "  Enlargements 
by  Artificial  Light  on  Argentic  and  other  Sensitive  Paper/'  by 
Mr.  FozoD. 


meetings  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Tdasdale,  Bamaden,  Ward, 
Denham,  McKay,  Bothamby,  and  Pearson. 

Dr.  J.  Walker  exhibited  a  changing-bag  of  simple  construc- 
tion, but  most  efficient^  which  elicited  much  admiration. 

Mr.  Bb ANSON  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  to  show 
the  effect  of  introducing  sulphite  of  soda  into  the  soda  deve- 
loper. 

Mr.  PocKLiXQTON  exhibited  a  lantern  slide  toned  with  gold,  in 
which  the  foreground  was  a  brown  colour,  the  trees  and  middle 
distance  green,  while  the  sky  was  a  light  blue.  Mr.  Pocklington 
promised  details  of  the  process  when  he  had  made  further  ex- 
periments. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson  exhibited  a  new  dark-room 
lantern  with  special  features,  which  will  meet  with  the  approTal 
of  amateurs. 

Mr.  Teasdale,  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  expooed 
pUtes  were  packed  by  some  of  the  members  previous  to  deve- 
lopment— i.e.,  face  to  face,  without  anything  between — suggested 
that  it  was  possible  by  this  meaus  some  of  the  plates  might  be- 
come more  or  less  fogged,  basini?  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
plates  wrapt  up  in  paper  that  had  recently  been  exposed  to  a 
strong  light  exhibited  traces  of  fog. 

Dr.  Thorpe  was  of  opinion  tbat  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Teasdale  was  of  great  in^^erest,  and  trusted  some  of  the  members 
would  make  experiments  so  as  to  thereby  test  it.  He  informed 
the  members  of  the  Society  that  a  committee  had  recently  been 
appointed  by  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society  for  considering  the 
question  of  pushing  the  interests  of  meteorology  in  some  way, 
and  he  asked  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  to  this  subject,  as  he  thought  they  might  be  able  to  derive 
some  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  solar  energy  day  bj 
day.  What  was  required  at  present  was  not  any  delicate  and 
intricate  apparatus,  but^  until  their  knowledge  was  more  ad- 
vanced, some  simple  rough-and-ready  method  would  be  most 
useful .  He  mentioned  several  actinometers  that  were  in  use,  and 
trusted  the  members  would  interest  themselves  in  the  matter. 

Several  members  made  suggestions,  and  a  general  oonrerMtioa 
ensued. 


Dbbbt  Photoobafhic  SociSTr. 

Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Bestan- 
rant,  Lx>ngate^  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  1st,  Mr.  Richabo 
Kbenb  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  H.  Arnold  Beubose,  M.A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
gave  an  address  entitled  '^  Scraps  from  my  Holiday,"  (see  pa^ 
666),  which  he  illustrated  with  lantern  transparencies  by  meana 
of^the  Sciopticon  lantern. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bemrose  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
conditions  of  the  subjects  for  study  was,  after  a  few  Blight 
alterations,  adopted,  the  la^t  day  for  ssnding  in  the  prints  being 
fixed  for  December  10th. 

Mr.  W.  Haslam  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ohairman  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 


LXBOfi  PHOTOaBAFHIO  BoODETT. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  Dr.  ThorpBi 
F.R.B.,  In  Uie  chair,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members* 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  :— Sir  Percy 
Kaddiffe,  Bev.  C.  Gourtenay,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Harding,  and  B.  T, 
McKay. 

Messrs.  S.  Mamhall  and  T.  Dawson  were  elected  auditors. 

Alaigo  number  of  prints  from  nsgatives  taken  at  the  out-door 


Bolton  Photoobafhic  Sooibtt. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths, 
Bridgman  Street,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  E.  N.  Ashwobth  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meetiog  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed,  the  following  annual  report  was  read  : — 

"  In  presenting  their  fifth  annual  report,  your  Oonncil  deare  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  eminenily  satii^actoiy  state  of  the  Society. 
During  the  year  1888-4  there  has  been  a  Urge  increase  in  the 
number  of  members,  and  at  no  time  since  its  formation  has  the 
Society  stood  on  a  sounder  basis.  Tour  CouncU  are  happy  to 
state  that  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  following  demonstrations  have  been  given 
during  the  season : — *  On  toning  and  fixing  silver  prints,'  bj 
Mr.  Parkinson ;  '  On  enamellmg  silver  prints,'  by  Mi,  /. 
Taylor  ;  and  one  on  the  "  Development  of  platinotype  prhits,* 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Dalton. 

*'  Lantern  exhibitionB  have  been  given  by  Messrs.  W.  Banks, 
B.  Harwood,  and  T.  Parkinson,  and  hare  undoubtedly  added  to 
the  attractxyenesB  of  Uie  Society. 
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''The  annual  open  meetipgwas  held  in  April  last,  at  the 
Baths,  and  was  in  every  sense  a  success. 

"  Your  Council  have  again  to  regret  the  meagre  attendance  at 
the  out-door  meetings ;  in  fact,  there  has,  strictly  speaking,  been 
only  one  meeting  held  during  the  summer  months,  although  the 
weather  has  not  been  unfavourable.  It  is  hoped  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  render  these  meetings  more  attractive,  and  bo 
secure  a  better  attendance." 

The  Report  having  been  accepted  as  read,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Hicks,  and  regrets  expressed  as  to  his  retire- 
ment frum  the  Presidency  of  the  Society.  Mr.  HaWksworth 
having  also  desired  to  retire,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  for  his  energetic  and  valuable  services  as  Honorary 
Secretary. 

Messrs.  Paitoi^  and  Taylor  examined  the  voting  papers,  tlie 
following  being  the  result : — 

president — J.  A.  Bridson. 

Viee-FresidenU^^Btwiyodf  Ashworth,  Parkinson,  and  Hawks- 
worth. 

CouHeil^Btkuks,  Taylor,  Knowles,  and  Slater. 

Treasurer — J.  C.  Sewell. 

Eon,  Sec—C,  K.  Dalton. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Abbott,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  retiring  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  ^ 

Photoorafhio   Sooiktt   of   Ihbulmd. 

A  HESTINQ  was  held  in  the  Royal  Cvllege  of  Science,  Stephen's 
Green,  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim,  MA..,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

Mr.  A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  of  Malta,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  names  were  proposed  for  membership  :—S. 
Gepghan,  C.E.,  H.  Miuee,  and  Francis  B.  Hall. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Baker  and  Thomas  Curtis  were  elected  to 
audit  the  yearlyaccounts  before  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Watson  gave  an  account  of  Ids  recent  trip  to 
Derbvshire  with  the  camera,  and  exhiUted  a  large  numbor  of 
excellent  views  taken  during  the  torn*. 

Mr.  Geobgv  Manbfibld  showed  a  series  of  10  bv  12  views, 
which  he  had  recenUy  taken  in  France  and  Spain,  sll  of  which 
were  much  admired  for  their  artistic  and  technical  merit. 

Mr.  J.  y.  Robinson  showed  a  patent  instantaneous  shutter, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Monsell,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  a  varied  and  interesting  discus- 
sion on  shutters  in  general. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne  exhibited  a  new  expanding  camera  of 
great  length,  suitable  for  copying,  &c. 

Mr.  John  L.  Robinson's  paper,  **  A  Week  in  Suffolk,"  wss  by 
consent  postponed  until  that  gentleman's  return. 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned  until  the  9th  November, 
when  the  annual  meeting  wiU  be  held. 


St.  Helen's  Association  of  Sgdencb,  Litbbatube,  and  Art. 

Thotoffrapkie  Section, 

A  xSBTiNa  of   this  Section  was  held  on  the  17th  ult.,   Mr. 
Hbathbr  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bbwlbt  showed  a  number  of  views  taken  at  Betts-y- 
Coed  during  the  month ;  part  of  these  were  toned  with  platinum. 

Mr.  Shxblock  said  he  preferred  to  use  the  platinum  bath,  as 
he  could  get  as  great  a  variety  of  tone  with  it  as  with  gold,  and 
the  cost  was  only  a  quarter  that  of  the  latter  metal. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Houghton  showed  a  number  of  lantern  slides  of 
local  soeneiy.  Two  (Chapman's  albumen),  developed  by  the 
pyro-sulphite  method  from  a  fonnulsB  given  in  *'  Marion's  Photo- 
graphy, were  especially  praised  lEor  tiimr  clearness.  The  rest 
were  developed  by  Cowairs  solufions ;  these  tones  were  much 
admired. 

Mr.  Thomason  showed  a  number  of  lantern  sUdes  of  some 
very  pretty  views  near  Buxton. 

^  Mr.  Hbathbr  showed  about  twelve  prints  toned  with  a  solu- 
tion made  up  of  perchloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  The  tones  varied  very  much ;  some,  however, 
had  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Mr.  Tatlob  enquired  if  the  prints  were  as  permanent  as  the 
ordinary  ones ;  he  did  not  consider  they  VTOuld  be,  especially  in 
» town  like  St.  Helens. 

Mr.  Hbathbr  said  his  experience  was  limited  to  the  few  prists 


he  had  shown ;  he  fully  endorsed  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks. 
Mr.  Heather  then  showed  two  negatives,  one  fogged,  the  o^her 
quite  dear.  He  explained  that  while  cooking  the  emulsion, 
he  found  a  series  of  small  holes  in  the  can,  and  consequently  the 
emulsion  was  ft  gg3d.  Mr.  Heather  then  placed  it  in  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  fourteen  hours ;  after 
this  treatment  it  was  quite  free  from  fog,  but  was  considerably 
slower. 

After  a  discuEsi  )n  on  emulsions,  developers,  &c.,  the  meeting 
closed. 


Ahatbur  Photoorafhio  Association  of  Viotobia. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  1st  September,  at 
the  Royal  Society's  Hall,  Mr.  E.  C.  Bell,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  the  election  of  new  members  and  the  nomination  of  two 
others  for  membership. 

Mr.  Baker  demonstrated  the  method  of  using  Wamerke's 
sensitometer.  He  showed  several  of  the  sensitometers,  and  it 
was  remarked  by  some  of  the  members  that  if  all  those  which 
are  manufactured  are  equal  to  the  samples  exhibited,  very  Uttie 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  for  comparative  tests,  as  the 
density  in  no  two  of  them  was  similar.  When  the  development 
of  the  best  plates  was  commenced,  similar  complaints  were  made" 
by  manv  of  the  members  as  to  the  careless  coating  of  many  of 
the  makes  of  gelatine  plates  which  reach  this  market,  some 
samples  issued  from  the  factory  of  a  well-known  English  maker 
being  conspicuous  for  uneven  coating.  It  was  jocularly  remarked 
by  one  member  that  gelatine  emulsion  must  be  exceedingly  cheap, 
or  the  manufacturers  could  never  afford  to  coat  the  backs  of  the 
plates  as  freely  as  they  do  the  faces,  without  extra  charge,  which 
18  very  often  the  case. 

The  result  of  the  tests  showed  that  some  of  Mr.  Baker's  make 
of  plates  registered  as  high  numbers  as  the  best  makes  of 
Enniih  plates  which  were  tried. 

The  lecturer  afterwards  exposed  and  developed  several  opal 
plates  of  his  own  make,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  was  given ; 
after  which  the  meeting  closed. 


$dk  m  %  <S^tttbto. 


Thb  Exhibition  of  Inventions,  1885.— Those  who  may  wish 
to  exhibit  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  applications  will  be 
received  np  to  November  Ist)  the  time  having  been  extended.  As 
a  feature  is  made  of  photographic  apparatus  in  the  classification, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  important  steps  made  rince  the  last  great 
exhibition  wul  be  properly  rejiresented.  Pictores  as  pictures  are 
not  to  be  admitted ;  but  as  illustrating  a  process  they  will  be 
received.  Forms  of  application  for  space  may  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,  Inventions  Exhibition,  Sontn  Kensington. 

A  JouBNAL  Illustbated  bntibelt  bt  Photoobaphs. — Herr 
Wilhelm  Hoffmann,  of  Dresden,  has  issued  the  first  number  of  a' 
monthly'  magazine,  *'2>a«  Univereum^**  which  is  illustrated 
entirelv  by  means  of  the  collofype  process.  In  the  first  issue 
there  is  an  instantaneous  picture  by  Anschiitz,  and  four  other 
photographs. 

Thb  Nobthampton  Exhibition.— Notice  should  be  given  by 
intending  exhibitors  before  the  1st  of  November.  Forms  <n 
application  for  space  may  be  had  from  Mr.  H.  Manfield,  The 
Museum,  Northampton.  Nine  silver  medals  and  sixteen  bronse 
medals  are  offered. 

Nbw  pANOBAmo  Photographs  bt  Mr.  Gutbxunbt,  of 
Philadelphia. — We  have  received  two  remarkable  panoramic 
pictures  of  the  kind  for  the  production  of  which  Mr.  Gntekunst  has 
made  himself  so  celebrated.  One  represents  the  new  Susque- 
hanna Bridge,  and  a  train  of  ears  ready  to  cross ;  while  the  other 
is  a  picture  of  the  '<  Back  Saddle  Carve"  on  the  same  line.  The 
pictures  measure  16  by  48  inches. 

Thb  Use  of  the  Rotal  Abms. — ^The  case  against  Messrs.  A. 
and  G.  Taylor  (see  p.  684),  which  was  adjourned  from  the  30th 
ultimo  to  Tuesday  last  the  14th  instant,  was  again  adjourned, 
and  came  on  for  hearing  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the  magistrate^ 
after  some  unimportant  remarks,  inflicted  a  fine  of  one  shilling 
and  two  shfllings  costs.  Theprosecution  was  founded,  it  will  b« 
remembered,  on  ^e  106th  section  of  the  new  Patent  Act,  which 
came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  188#|  and  in  connection 
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with  this  enactment  the  Solicitor* a  Journal  remarki:^''It 
appears  to  us  that  the  harassiug  of  tradesmen  who  cannot 
produce  an  authority  for  using  the  royal  arms  is  unjustifiable, 
for  no  one  is,  or  could  reasonably  be,  deceived  by  such  use  into 
believing  that  a  shDp  keeper '  carries  on  his  business  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  Her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  or 
any  Gk)vernment  department.'  Everyone  knows  that  the  use  of 
the  royal  arms  by  a  shop-keeper  means  nothing  at  all.  The  real 
object  of  the  enactment  was  supposed  to  bo  to  prevent  patent 
agents  from  using  the  royal  arms  on  their  offices  and  paper,  so 
as  to  lead  people  to  believe  that  their  advice  was  given  with  the 
authority  of  a  Government  department ;  and  if  employed  for 
this  purpose  only,  the  provision  might  have  been  valuable. 
But  to  attempt  to  extend  its  application  to  cases  in  which  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  any  one,  whether  the  arms  are  used  or  not, 
is  absurd."  It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers  intend  to 
appeal  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  actually  photographers 
to  the  Queen  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Photoob4fhin<}  an  Actrbss.— It  was  manifestly  unfair  on 
the  part  of  an  American  photographer  to  take  a  certain  actress 
much  appreciated  in  her  own  country  by  surprise,  and  obtain  a 
portrait  of  her  just  as  as  she  was  stepping,  dripping  wet,  out  of 
the  sea  to  regain  her  dressing-box.  The  lady  of  whom  a  mean 
advantage  was  thus  taken  had  refused  to  be  photographed,  with 
a  determination  that  baffled  the  endeavours  of  New  York  photo- 
f^raphers ;  her  reason  being  that  she  objected  to  see  her  likeness 
m  every  shop  window  she  passed.  Finding  her  inexorable,  it 
was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient,  and  one  member 
of  the  profession,  ascertainiog  that  she  was  spending  a  few  days 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  at  San  Fmnciaco,  followed  her  there 
with  his  apparatus,  put  it  in  a  bathing  machine,  and  obtained 
what  he  wanted,  unknown  to  the  at'tiste.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  received  a  polite  note  containing  her  portrait  as  she  emerged 
from  the  waves,  and  the  intimation  that  ten  thousand  of  the 
same  would  be  put  on  sale  the  following  day  unless  she  con- 
sented to  allow  herself  to  be  photographed  in  more  becoming 
attire.  The  actress  talked,  in  the  first  moment  of  irritation,  of 
appealing  to  the  police,  but  on  reflection  she  considered  it  wiser 
to  capitulate,  although  her  annoyance  is  extreme  at  the  unfair 
proceedings  of  her  persecutors.— JSf^fii/}^  Standard. 

RBaoTio^is  OF  Silver  CrANiDE^— Professor  C.  L.  Bloxam  de- 
scribes in  the  Chemical  Newi  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  nitric  acid  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  on  precipitated  cyanide 
of  silver.  This  salt  is  completdy  dissolved  by  boiling  in  nitric 
acid,  with  the  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  silver  nitrate. 
If  the  solution  be  decanted  off  before  the  action  is  complete, 
minute  needle-Uke  crystals  are  deposited  on  cooling.  The 
crystals  prove  by  analysis  to  have  we  composition  AgCn2Ag 
NO).  Precipitated  silver  cyanide,  when  treated  in  the  cold  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  becomes  granular.  Under 
the  microscope  the  edges  of  the  granules  exhibit  minute  needles. 
On  boiling,  the  salt  becomes  grey,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
trace  of  metallic  silver,  all  is  dissolved.  The  solution,  on  cool- 
ing, deposits  a  mass  of  needle-like  crystals,  which  prove  to  be 
pure  silver  cyanide.  The  conversion  of  amorphous  cyanide  of 
silver  to  the  crystalline  takes  place  more  readily  with  potassium 
carbonate  than  with  the  sodium  salt. 

Photographic  Club.— On  the  22nd  insL,  the  subject  for  dis- 
cossion  will  be  <*  Reversed  Negatives. "  All  notices  affecting  the 
annual  general  meeting  mast  be  made  on  or  before  the  22nd  inst. 


®0  ^oxxt^Qxttjitvin. 


*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  r^eoted  oommnnioations. 

Ebbw  Yalb.— Until  the  thirteenth  of  November. 

ENauiBBR.— >1.  The  best  solvent  is  crude  benzole  or  light  coal  oil. 
2.  Silicate  of  soda  1  part,  white  of  egg  5  nartd,  water  60.  Beat 
to  a  frotb,  filter,  pour  on  the  glass,  and  allow  the  excess  to  drain 
off.  Some  prefbr  to  rinse  the  plates  with  water  after  the  sub- 
stratum has  dried.    The  syrup  is  not  satisfactory. 

Ahatbub  Photo. — The  gentleman  you  name  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  an  amateur,  as  his  photographic  views  are  sold  in 
Regent  Street  and  eliewhere. 

Jahis  J.  Walkbb.— 1.  The  singlelens  will  do,  but  where  accurate 
focussing  is  required,  it  is  better  that  both  instruments  should  be 
identical.  A  lens  of  inferior  quality  would  not  be  quite  satis- 
factory, and  we  think  that  you  had  better  call  upon  the  maker  of 
the  instruments  and  see  if  you  can  make  any  arrangement  for  him 
to  construct  what  yon  require. 


M.  £.  T.— 1.  Your  work  is  rather  too  pronounced;  tiiat  is  to  nr, 
you  have  done  too  much  on  the  prominent  features,  and  not  snz- 
flciently  removed  the  irregularities  of  texture  in  the  face.  Taka 
prints  from  the  negative  occasionsUy  as  you  go  en,  and  study  tlie 
general  effect.  The  retoucher  who  can  most  adroitly  flatter  rwm 
sitters  is  most  appreciated,  and  if  vou  wish  to  suooeed  yon  wiU 
have  no  alternative  but  to  accommodate  yourself  to  drcumatanowi. 

2.  Yes,  but  probably  not  just  yet. 

£.  AMD  L.  Landbb.— There  is  no  list  kept,  but  each  is  annowiewl 
in  thePHOTOOBAFHic  Nbw8  as  particulars  reach  us. 

F.  Francis.— All  depends  on  the  s^le  of  the  work,  but  about  half- 
a-crown  would  be  near  the  mark  ix  well  done. 

Chbstri AN.— Nothing  cui  be  done  but  to  dean  off  Uxe  filma. 

J.  B. — ^We  think  not,  unless  the  quantity  is  so  great  as  to 
moisture. 

An  Ambrican.— If  you  will  sen  1  us  your  address,  we  will  forwaid 
you  some  of  the  photographic  jounuls  published  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  you  can  gather  information  lh>m  the  advertiiiag 
pages. 

Hbnry  Spink.— We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  oompositioa 
**  finally  adopted"  by  the  gentlemen  you  name,  but  will  do  our 
best  to  find  out  what  is  really  best  for  the  purpose.  These  par* 
ticulars,  together  witii  the  address  of  the  gentleman  you  luune, 
shall  be  posted  to  you. 

Rbv.  W.  a.  C.  a. — Thank  you  for  your  oommunicatioB,  winch 
touches  on  an  important  point;  but  we  are  not  sure  wheCher  we 

.  can  make  use  of  it  this  week. 

H.  J.  H. — 1.  Yes,  if  you  adopt  the  method  of  Mr.  Plener.  See 
page  46o.  2.  Either  the  first  or  second.  3.  The  old  proceaa  will 
give  much  finer  results  in  skilful  hands,  but  much  more  work 
must  be  done  to  get  the  results.  4.  To  speak  candidly,  the  beat 
way  is  bad,  and  you  had  better  make  your  pictures  by  the  gela- 
tino  -chloride  process,  described  in  the  Ybar-Book  for  188£ 

G.  Mackib.— It  makes  absolutely  no  difference  which  way  yoo  mix 
it. 

Chas.  W.  Bbown.— As  far  as  we  know,  the^  are  not  in  the  n^aiket 
at  present,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  instrument.  The  data 
given  are,  however,  sufficient  for  enabling  an  optician  to  oeHstniot 
one  for  you. 

Alpha. — 1.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  without  suitable  apparatus  or 
experience,  your  chance  of  success  will  be  small,  as  it  is  difficult 
work  when  all  the  appliances  are  ready  to  hand.  A  rolling 
of  the  full  size  is  essential.  2  Long  soaking  is  not  required, 
any  method  of  quickly  drawing  it  through  the  solution'will 

3.  It  is  better  to  dry  if,  as  otherwise  it  may  contract  from  partial 
drying  durmg  the  time  of  exposure.  There  is  no  okher  reaaon 
for  diying  it.  4.  You  do  not  quite  understand  the  method,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  peel  off,  and  the  waxing  mixture  is  applied 
afterwards. 

C.  Wyball.— Send  them  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Greoawood 
Pirn,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 

H.  Rbndbll. — Cover  it  with  thin  tissue  paper,  this  being  far 
better  than  any  composition  applied  to  the  glass.  When  the 
paper  becomes  yellow  or  dirty,  you  can  easily  renew  It. 

A.  Bbown. — 1.  See  the  Notes  this  week.  ;2.  Not  before  fixing ;  but 
a  second  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath  is  required  after  the  treat- 
ment. 

Fobstbk  B&own. — ^A  Ux^e  round  hole  at  the  back,  with  a  piece 
of  blackened  sheet  metal  mounted  an  inch  from  it,  is  all  thai  is 
required. 

£.  B.— You  have  been  surprisingly  successful  in  your  work,  and 
your  Swiss  views  are  admirable,  btill,  it  seems  to  us  that  by 
giving  a  lon^  exposure,  and  working  with  a  less  active  devo- 
loper,  you  might  perhaps  get  a  little  more  detail  in  the  ahadows. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  aiCBcult  to  obtain  all  gradations  of  tinl 
in  the  case  of  dark  objects  ag^ainst  a  background  of  snow  and  ice. 
You  must,  however.  Sear  in  mind  that  we  are  doing  oar  beai  to 
find  a  fault 
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COMPETITION   OF  PROCESSES  FOR,  LANTERN 

SLIDES. 

A  COMPETITION  of  a  kind  whioh  ouj^ht  to  lead  to  a  usef al 
resalt  has  been  inaagurated  by  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Society.  Ihe  competition,  which  has  been 
instituted  at  the  saggestion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  is 
between  processes  for  producing  lantern  slides. 

Photographers  who  are  considered  to  be  adepts  at 
particular  processes  have  been  selected,  and  these  have 
been  asked  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  slides — two  or 
three,  we  forget  which-^from  each  of  two  different 
negatives.  It  has  been  made  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  competition  is  not  one  between  the  individual 
photographers  who  have  undertaken  to  represent  particu- 
lar processes,  but  is  between  these  processes  themselves^ 
the  object  to  be  attained  being  a  comparison  of  the  merits 
of  the  processes.  The  negatives  from  which  the  slides 
are  to  be  produced  have  been  handed  in  turn  to  the 
gentlemen  aforementioned,  so  that  all  tho  slides  will 
represent  the  same  pictures.  The  negatives  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  slides  lire  to  be  made  by  contact 
exposures,  or  are  at  Jeast  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
negatives. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  competition  took 
place  a  short  time  since,  and  waxed  somewhat  warm, 
several  members  apparently  forgetting  that  the  object  of 
the  competition  is  merely  to  compire  processes,  and  is  not 
in  any  way  intended  to  be  a  trial  of  skill  between  the 
individuals  who  undertake  the  work.  Nevertheless,  several 
points  of  interest  were  touched  upon. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  been  asked  to  represent  the 
wet  process.  He  urged  that  the  competition  as  instituted 
was  such  as  would  in  no  way  bring  out  the  special  merits 
of  that  process  as  compared  with  others.  Let  the 
negatives,  he  said,  be  such  as  were  faulty.  Were  either 
too  thin  or  too  dense,  or  had  other  such  like  defects,  and 
he  would  undertake  tj  show  that  the  wet  process  would 
cope  with  the  difficulties  thereby  introduced  better  than 
would  any  other;  or  let  it  be  a  case  of  enlarging  or 
reducing,  and  he  would  gu  irantee  a  similar  rosulc.  But 
with  perfect  n^^gativea  to  be  reproduced  as  transparencies 
of  the  same  size,  the  wet  process  would  show  to  no 
advantage.  In  fact,  he  urged  that  although  the  wet  pro- 
cess was  the  best  wherewith  to  undertake  the  general 
run  of  work,  which  included  reproductions  from  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  negatives,  it  would  produce  an  effect  not 
Bn(>erior,  and  probably  inferior,  to  others,  with  the  con- 
ditions as  Mr.  Debenham  had  laid  them  down. 

Mr.  George  Smith  was  asked  to  represent  the  Wood- 
burytype  process.  This  gentleman  urged  another  ob- 
jection to  the  method  of  the  competition.  He  said  that 
were  it  a  case  of  producing  a  single  slide  from  a  negative, 
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or  producing  even  two  or  three,  he  knew  that  the  Wood- 
bury process  would  be  beaten  by  others.  Let  it,  however, 
be  a  case  of  producing  a  hundred  or  a  thonsand  elides,  and 
let  clear  high  lights  and  uniformity  be  a  condition,  then  he 
would  guarantee  a  better  result  than  could  be  got  by 
any  other  process. 

Probably  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  representing  gelatino-chloride 
plates,  might  have  added  that  if  a  condition  was  variety  of 
tone,  no  process  could  touch  that  whioh  he  had  undertaken 
to  obampion.  The  variety  of  beautiful  tones  which  can  be 
got  from  gelatino-chloride  plates  does  indeed  excel  anything 
that  we  have  seen  produced  by  any  other  process.  Those 
who  have  not  tried  the  capabilities  of  these  plates,  or  who 
have  not  had  an  opportanity  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  by 
them,  should  inspect  Mr.  Cowan's  exhibits  at  the  present 
show  of  the  Parent  Society.  There  are  frames  containing 
an  almost  endless  number  of  small  transparenoies,  the  colour 
of  which  ranges  from  a  perfect  black  to  something  almost 
approBchiog  crimson,  and  in  every  case  the  tone  is  a  most 
pleasing  one. 

But  to  leturn  to  the  Woodbury  process.  Mr.  Smith 
stated  that  in  producing  lantern  slides  by  means  of  it,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  sacrifioe  somewhat  of  the  gradations  of 
density  either  at  one  end  or  at  the  other^-that  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  we  wish  to  retain  all  the  detail  of  the  highest  lights, 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows.  If 
we  wish  to  retain  all  the  detail  of  the  deepest  shadows,  we 
roudt  sacrifice  some  of  the  shadow  detail.  An  attempt  to 
secure  the  whole  of  the  gradations  from  the  highest  lights  to 
the  deepest  shadows  always  resulted,  he  said,  in  the  produo- 
tioa  oi  either  a  fiat  or  a  heavy  picture. 

A  theoretical  reason  might  be  given  for  this  in  the  case  of 
the  Woodborytype— or  still  more  in  the  case  of  the  Stanno- 
type— process. 

It  is  stated  by  Abney,  and  the  statement  is  pretty  well 
recognised  as  correct,  that  there  is  no  photographic  process 
for  producing  a  negative  from  a  positive,  or  a  positive  from 
a  negative,  in  which  the  correct  gradation  of  tones — or,  more 
strictly,  densities — is  retained  ;  that  in  every  case  there  is 
an  exaggeration  of  the  difference  between  one  half  tone  and 
another  halftone,  and  a  diminution  of  the  difference  between 
various  shadow  tones  or  various  high  light  tones,  the  result 
of  continually  producing  a  positive  fiom  a  negative,  a  nega* 
tive  from  this  positive,  a  pceitiva  from  this  latter  negative, 
and  so  on,  being  a  tendency  towards  a  picture  in  two  tones 
only.  Eventually,  if  the  process  be  continued  long  enough, 
there  will  be  nothing  between  transparency  and  a  certain 
uniform  amount  of  opacity,  all  half-tones  having  merged 
into  one  or  the  other  extreme.  A  black  and  white  image  is 
got,  in  fact. 

If  any  one  wish  to  convince  himself  that  this  is  the 
fact,  let  him  take,  ior  example,  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
plates.    One  of  these  is  exposed  by  contact  under  a  ne^- 
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tive.  When  the  transpareucj  is  developed  and  dried, 
another  plate  is  exposed  under  this,  and  the  process  is  con- 
tinned  indefinitely.  It  will  not  be  long — probably  not  a 
dozen  plates  will  have  been  exposed  in  all — before  we  have 
a  picture  in  black-and-white,  with  no  half  tone  at  aU,  and 
this,  let  the  development  and  exposure  be  varied  as  we 
will. 

In  the  fact  that  we  have  tried  to  explain,  may  lie  the 
cause  of  what  Mr.  Smith  states  with  regard  to  the  Wood- 
bury process. 

In  the  Stannotype  process,  a  transparency  is  produced 
from  the  original  negative.  From  this  transparency  is 
taken  a  negative  in  bichromated  gelatine.  From  this 
negative  is  produced  the  mould,  from  which  finally  the 
finished  transparency  is  got.  It  is  true  that  the  last  two 
processes  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  photographic,  and  are 
not  likely  to— in  fact,  do  not  —produce  that  alteration  in 
gradation  of  tone  which  we  have  spoken  of  ;  but  even  with- 
out them  there  is  one  more  transition  than  there  is  in  most 
processes  used  for  produciog  slides. 

In  spite  of  tlie  objections  which  were  urged  by  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr,  Smith  against  the  competition  of 
lantern  slide  processes,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  useful 
results  will  rise  from  it,  and  will  farther  say  that  we  hope 
thiit  a  suggestion  which  was  made  daring  the  discussion 
may  be  given  effect  to.  A.  member  proposed  that  after 
the  present  competition  was  over,  there  should  be  another 
between  the  same  processes,  with  this  difference  only — 
*'  that  the  ne^iatives  used  should  be  typieally  bad  ones, 
instead  of  typically  good  ones.*'  A  farther  suggestion  was 
made  that  after  this  second  competition  was  over,  a  third 
might  be  inaugurated  with  the  object  of  discovering  which 
process  would  gi?e  the  greatest  uniformity  when  a  number 
of  slides  were  to  be  produced. 


THE  PALL  MALL  EXHIBITION. 

Pictures  and  Apparatus. 

THIRD  NOTICK. 

No.  27,  "  Winchelsea,'*  by  Mr.  John  Lswis,  is  an  effective 
picture,  and  the  same  gentleman  contributes  **  Bedford^s 
Oak,  Chingford"  (No.  39),  **  A  View  in  the  New  Forest, 
near  Lyndhurst "  (No.  106),  and  '<  Catford  Bridge,  Kent " 
(No.  446).    Of  these,  the  Chingford  Oak  perhaps  possesses 
the  most  strikingly   pictorial  qualities,    although  when 
looked  upon  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  shades  are  somewhat  too  black. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold's  "  Religious  Procession  of  Charles  le 
Bon  at  Bruges  "  (No.  28)  is  a  clever  rendering  of  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  and  will  recall  pleasant  memories  to  those 
who  love  to  wander  in  the  old,  and  now  comparatively- 
deserted,  Flemish  cities.      How  the   ordinary  deserted 
aspect   of   Bruges  contrasts    with   the   st*rring  activity 
accompanying  a  public  holiday !  Indeed,  it  is  only  at  the 
time  of  a  Church  festival  or  holiday  that  the  tourist  of 
to-day  can  feel  himself  face  to  face  with  a  dim  shadowing 
of  the  past  history  of  the  City  of  Bridges.     Mr.  Godbold 
also  einibits  *'  Break,  break,  on  thy  cold  grey  etooes,  O 
sea!'*  (No.  40)  a  delightful  study  of  beach  and  foam; 
'*  Wintry  Garments"   (No.  157),    showing  the  trees  in 
their  mantle  of  frost  and  rime  ;  "By  the  sad  sea  wa?e3  " 
(No.   158),  a  picture  in  which  one  can  almost  see   the 
ripple  moving  onwards   towards  the  shore;   ^^Boulogne- 
sur-Mer"   (No.   225);    *'To    the  Hescue "    (No.    226), 
an  effective    production,     showing  a   ship  in  distress ; 
<*A  Gale  at  Old   Hastings"   (No.  237),   in  which   the 
fury  of  the  raging  cea  is   well   depicted;    ^'Rescued" 
(No.  260),  a  life-boat  study ;  and  486,  an  enlargement 
from  the  ''Gale   at  Old   Hastings."     All  through   Mr. 
Godbeld*s  pictures  there  runs  a  vein  of  robust  artistic 
feeling,  and  in  several  the  pictorial  qualities  are  very- 
prominent.    '*  Chorley  Parish  Church  "  (No.  29),  by  Luke 
Berrjr,  is  a  picti;re  taken  from  a  well-selected  point  of  view, 


and  it  at  once  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  peaee  and 
quietness.  Mr.  Luke  Berry  contributes  quite  a  host  of 
other  pictures.  No.  128  is  a  view  of  Fountains  Abbey ; 
and  here,  again,  the  photographer  has  shown  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  a  point  of  view.  Of  Mr.  Berry's  re- 
maining pictures.  No.  170,  *'The  Mid-day  Meal,"  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  The  reapers  who  are  partaking 
have  all  the  appearance  of  enjoying  their  dinner;  still,  we 
hardly  know  whether  '<The  Swiug"  (Ko.  187)  is  not  a 
more  pleasing  study.  No.  197,  '*  A  Centenarian,'*  repre- 
sents the  aged  one  sitting  outside  his  cottage ;  No.  213. 
^'  An  Autumn  Morning,"  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  good 
failure,  still  a  failure — the  subject  being  an  exeeptionallj 
difficult  one ;  No.  294  is  a  frame  of  portraits ;  No.  349, 
"  The  Last  Load,"  and  No.  850,  «<  In  the  Country,"  are 
good  pictures  of  rural  life,  and  there  is  the  same  rural  air 
about  393,  394,  and  395,  'Tm  ready,"  <'  Llanberis  Pass," 
and  «'  Daddy's  Coming.''  399,  ''  Wild  Flowers,"  is  the 
last  of  Mr.  Luke  Berry's  series,  but  is  by  no  means  the 
least  as  regards  artistic  merit. 

*'  Studies  '*  printed  in  red  carbon,  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Deben- 
ham  (No.  30),  is  placed  rather  too  high  to  be  seen  with 
comfort ;  we  have  here  two  of  the  chubby-faced  and  early- 
haired  little  ones  which  Mr.  Debenham  takes  so  much 
delight  in  photographing.  We  do  not  very  much  object 
to  the  term  *'red  carbon"  ourselves  ^although  it  is  un- 
scientific and  inexact — because  it  conveys  a  pretty  clear 
idea  to  the  phot')grHphic  mind.  Still,  it  surprises  us  very 
much  that  Mh  Debenham  should  use  such  a  phrase,  oon* 
sidering  how  roundly  he  takes  others  to  task  for  want  of 
accuracy  in  expression.  No.  31,  '^  Venetian  Boats,"  bj 
Robinson  and  Thompson,  is  more  than  a  photograph ;  it  is 
a  true  picture  of  the  lazy  boats  and  sluggish  water  of  the 
Adriatic  Queen,  and  were  it  not  in  a  photographic  exhibi- 
tion, one  might  take  it  for  a  study  by  Turner ;  we  shall 
h|tve  more  to  say  about  this  picture.  Messrs.  Kobinaon 
and  Thompson  also  contribute  r^os.  137, 138,  and  161,  the 
first  and  second  of  them  representing  the  slarting  of  the 
boats  of  the  Mersey  Sailing  Club,  while  No.  161  is  a  frame 
containing  eighteen  half-plate  pictures  taken  on  board- 
ship. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Boord,  M.P.,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
fine  series  of  pictures  from  a  yacht  (No.  83),  the  aky  and 
atmosphere  being  admirably  rendered  in  most  of  them ; 
these  are  just  the  photographs  likely  to  be  of  real  value  to 
an  artist.  No.  34  is  a  frame  containing  some  cabinet  por- 
traits by  Mr.  A.  £llis,  and  some  good  poses  may  be  noticed. 
''  Miss  Villiers,  as  Fedora  "  (No.  35),  by  Adams  and  Scan- 
Ian,  of  Southampton,  is  a  good  picture,  but  the  back- 
ground is  a  trifle  too  dark  for  the  drapery.  One  may  be 
sure  that  any  portrait  taken  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchaid 
will  merit  praise ;  and  (No.  86)  "  Andrew  Levy,  Fsq./'  is 
no  exception.  Mr.  Blanehard  only  contributes  three  other 
pictures  to  (he  Exhibition.  No.  129,  *'  A  Siesta,"  shows 
a  young  lady  who  has  gone  to  sleep  over  her  book,  while 
reclining  in  the  open  air.  In  No.  292,  *<  A  Message  frcm 
the  Sea,"  the  prominent  object  is  the  name-board  of  the 
Concord,  and  this  is  the  only  relic  of  the  good  ship ;  but  it 
strikes  one  that  the  edges  of  the  wood  and  the  lettering  on 
the  board  have  been  remarkably  preserved  during  all 
the  buffeting  about  that  it  must  have  had.  No.  302, 
Mr.  Blanchard's  remaining  picture,  shows  "Misa  Edith 
Powis,"  fan  in  hand. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  is  at  home  in  the  forest,  and  his 
studies  of  the  **  New  Forest,  near  Lyndhnrdt— Old  Oaks- 
Adam  and  £ve  "  (No.  37),  are  gems  :  while  bis  remaining 
exhibit  (No.  113),  '<  Surrey  Woodland  Scenery— A  Lane 
at  Waverley — In  a  Wood  at  Cobham,  and,  On  a  Mill 
Stream  at  Waverly  "  show  that  he  knows  as  well  how  to 
handle  his  camera  outside  the  forest  as  when  shaded  by 
the  boughs.  No.  41  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  ex- 
hibited by  the  London  btereoscopic  Company ;  while  in 
No.  42  we  have  "  The  Dent  d*Herens,  from  the  Stoekje 
Hut,"  one  of   tboee  magnifioent  Alpine  studies  with 
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which  Profettor  Donkio's  name  ia  now  «o  thoroughly 
id«Dtified;  othere  of  the  series  being  63,  "The  Rothborn 
fromLoBBBSo";  92,  "  The  Dent  BUnohe,  from  the Trift- 
joch  ;  103,  "  The  Weiesbom,  from  the  Taach  Alp ;  178 
"  r-he  Mstterhoro.  from  the  Homli  "  ;  387,  a  pietoreaqaE 
ttuJy  of  Swiss  gnides  "  At  Work  "  »nd  "  At  Rest " ;  338 
'■The  WeisahorD,«Qdviewfromit";  374,  "Three  Views 
near  Zermatt,"  and  375,  "  Four  Swiai  MoQntaios."  M 
DoDkin  msDagei  to  do  what  is  exEcptionelly  diffionlt— thi 
ie,  to  secure  all  the  beauty  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and  yet  do 
justice  to  the  darkor  objects ;  and  looking  on  hia  numerous 
pictures  as  a  whoK  one  dees  not  know  where  to  look  for 
anything  comparable  to  the  series. 

In  No.  44,  "Studies  of  Comaelda,  near  Burgeaa  Hill, 
Susaei,"  by  8.  Normao,  one  fiuds  a  trio  of  aabjects ;  well 
exposed,  BO  as  to  bring  out  the  most  (haded  detaila,  and  yet 
■howing  no  ligos  of  the  weakness  or  flatness  which  oflen- 
timea  is  the  reaalt  of  "  exposing  for  the  deep  ahadeg," 
Mr,  Nonnin  haa  only  one  other  exhibit,  No.  94,  a  series  of 
out-door  Btadies  which  bare  all  the  merits  of  those  just 
mentioned.  "Summer  Flowers,"  "  Blackberrying,"  and 
"The  Afrer-dioner  Fipe,"  are  good  titles  that  indicate  the 
character  of  the  photographs.  The  pictures  showing  the 
period  of  reit  after  the  labour  of  faggot  cutting  are 
oapectally  eiceilene. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dyke  Aclaod  is  particularly  happy  in  Il's  three 
atudiea  of  children  (No,  45),  the  best  of  the  three  being 
"How  long  can  you  ait  up,  Jock?''  in  which  the  little  one 
ia  sererrly  testing  the  sitting-up  qoatitiea  of  the  pet  dog. 
Mr.  Dyke  Aclaod  hw  other  figorj  studies  of  merit  (No. 
95);  (No.  337)  "A  VivS-Tooe  Examination  in  the  Univer- 
«ity  of  the  Future" :  &Dd  also  a  good  atndy  of  sea  and 
cloud  (No.  493). 

Mr,  W.  DaTia.  of  Bipley,  Derbyabire,  has  made  pictnrea 
of  the  much-photographad  Conway  Caatle,  the  threadbare 
Bridges  at  Bettws-y-Coed  (Noa.  46,  47,  96),  Bridge  at 
I'emoacho  (No.  257).  Pandy  Mill,  Pemna  (No,  520),  and 
the  eyer-reourring  Fairy  Glen  at  Bettwe ;  but  we  do  not 
tee  that  he  has  exercised  his  camera  upon  any  of  the  natu- 
Tal  beantiesH'ithin  a  couple  of  hours'  walk  of  his  own  town. 

The  enlargement  of  a  riew  of  Canstandne,  AlReria  made 
by  the  Autotype  Company  from  one  of  the  nesatiTea  of 
the  late  Mr.  Baden  Pntohard  (No.  48),  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture, showings  the  town  on  its  rocky  elevation ;  a  quaint 
mixture  of  old  half-mined  buildings.  Intermingled  with 
modern  houses  in  the  French  style,  and  native  huts. 
Another  picture  from  the  series  taken  by  Mr.  Pritchird 
during  his  recent  trip  ia  a  scene  in  the  Sahara,  near 
Biakra,  "  At  rest  in  the  Desert,  outside  the  Biekra  Osais  " 
(No.  79).  It  represents  an  Arab  encampment,  and  was 
taken  in  the  early  morning;  it  conreja  in  a  aingularly 
forcible  manner  the  idea  of  rest,  the  wandering  life  of  the 
Arab  trit>ea  serving  as  a  foil  againat  which  Uie  oontnut 
beoomea  eapeoially  atriking. 

Somehow  or  other  theyaoht  "  Fleur  de  Lis,"  of  Mr.  T. 
Milmao  Brown,  does  not  seem  to  convey  theidea  of  motioo, 
it  seems  to  be  dead  and  stiff;  but  his  cattle  piece,  "  Repose  " 
(No.  81),  makes  a  fine  study,  and  his  "  Home  Coltige  " 
(No.  126)  deserves  praise.  No.  204,  "Church  Lane, 
Nanklio,"  by  the  same  gentleman,  is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  exaggerated  whiteness  of  the  road  ;  while  No.  371, 
"  An  Isle- of- Wight  Cottage,"  and  No.  619,  "Summer 
Evening,"  are  creditable  productions. 

Lieut.  C.  B.  Gladstones  '■  Botanical  Gardens  at  Palermo" 
(No.  50)  pleases  us  much,  and  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struek 
by  the  alm-iat  tropio.il  character  of  the  vegetation — palma 
and  aloei  being  moat  noticeable.  LieuLGladatooehastwo 
more  exbibita:  No,  80,  "In  Moor  Park,''  isa  good  picture, 
and  also  No.  439,  another  view  iu  Moor  Park,  "  Cedar 
Tree ; "  these  latter  being  printed  in  platinotype. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Messrs.  West  and  Son'a 
medal  exhibit,  and  reprodnoed  one  ot  the  moat  striking  of 
the  yacht  pictures,  a  group  at  oomparative  rest ;  but  as  a 
contrast  to  this  picture,  we  now  reproduce  the  ceutial 


photograph  of  iheir  frame  — the  yacht  "Buttercup," 
scudding  along  like  a  bird  nnder  the  ioflnenoe  of  a  aiiif 
wind.    Uf  its  kind,  ihia  picture  is  iJmoBt  unique. 


Another  of  the  medal  pictutea  ia  also  presented  to  our 
readers  as  a  print  from  a  Meisenbaob  block :  one  of  Mr, 
Anty'a  remarkable  photographs  of  lightning ;  and  in  writ- 
ing about  this  picture  he  saya: — 

"I  took  on  the  evening  of  tiaturday,  August 9th,  during 

very  heavy  tbuuderatorm,  when  the  stoim  was  at  its 
height ;  the  pictures  were  taken  from  the  top  room  of  a 
<e,  with  the  camera  pointing  seaward.  The  focuatiug 
done  on  the  lightning,  as  the  flashes  followed  each 
other  ao  quickly.  I  made  aixeipoaureson  rapid  plates,  but 
four  out  of  the  six  plates  appeared  to  be  fogged  through 
sheet  lightning  which  accompanied  the  forked  variety." 

The  most  notable  noint  with  respect  to  Mr.  Auty'a 
lightning  photograph  is,  that  the  discharge  appears  to  be 
of  the  "  brush  "  character  at  the  extremities  of  the  apark, 
and  only  fairly  disruptive  in  the  central  portions.  This 
miy  be  due  to  the  cironmstanoe  of  the  photographs  being 
taken  seawards,  and  the  flashte  rather  striking  between 
vapofoua  masses  than  upon  a  solid  snbbtaooe.  If  our 
readers  will  look  at  the  lightning  photograph  of  Uaensel, 
given  on  page  S  of  oar  prtaent  vuiine,  thef  TtU  be  «ble 
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to  detect  a  deSoite  itrikiDg  point  where  the  discharge 
enteis  the  groand. 


Mr.  TaKliar^rro's  pictare  of  the  Catbedral  at  Malta ; 
the  BDpplemeDt  Dhich  we  preecnt  to  oar  readerg  thia 
week  U,  like  that  ieiued  with  the  News  last  wi  ek,  the 
work  ot  a  DOD-professional  photographer ;  and  Ur.  Taslia- 
ferro  hsB  to  be  con^fratulatad  od  briag  the  odIt  exhibitor 
thU  year  who  has  been  faoDoured  b;  a  double  award.  It 
ia  true  that  the  Autotype  Compaoy  will  take  tbe  joint 
tnedal  which  has  been  giTeo  for  the  two  eDlargementa — ihai 
of  the  piotnre  which  forms  our  supplement  thia  week,  and 
that  from  Mr.  Sinolair'a  negaiire  of  Derwentwaier— but 
Ur.Tagliaferro  takes  the  medal  awarded  for  the  original 
photograph  from  wbich  oui  BUpplemdnt  haa  been  repro- 
duced. 

Few  photognphera  make  a  apeeial  point  of  prodneing 
ohorch  and  cathedral  interiors,  aod,  wbee  doee,  it  seldom 
bappeos  that  they  haye  all  the  perfections  which  those  who 
hare  not  attempted  this  difficult  clatt  of  work  cone ider 
they  have  a  rixht  to  look  for  in  the  work  of  others. 
To  say  that  Mr.  Tegliaferro'a  picture  is  without 
fantta  wonld  be  absurd  ;  but  deapite  of  ihem,  it  ia  suah  a 
magnificent  picture  of  au  eiaeptionslly  difficalt  subject, 
that  one  can  ouly  endorse  the  opinions  oF  tbe  judges  in 
their  verdict,  that  in  ig  eBseolially  the  "interior"  of  tbe 
1864  Exhibition.  AUhough  there  are  three  other  photo- 
oraphs  of  the  iaterior  of  tbe  Church  of  St  Joba  in  the 
frame  eootaioipg  the  picture  which  we  present  to  our 
readers,  it  is  pretty  generally  recogDi)>ed  that  the  medal 
was  awarded  for  that  which  we  publish  thia  week,  this 
being  undoubtedly  the  tinfst  picture  of  tbe  series.  In 
our  first  notice  of  the  Kihibition  we  hare  already 
noticed  the  main  points  of  the  pictures,  Eo  we  need  say 
more  at  preaenl'. 


fractical  fttytrjt  for  itfiiuntrj. 

Na  12.— INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 
It  often  happens  that  a  negative  ia  too  thin  to  yield  a  good 
print,  even  tbongb  all  the  details  of  tbe  original  sabjeet 
be  reproduued;  and  this  want  of  vigour  is  very  frequently 
a,  consequence  of  over-expoaare  in  the  camera, 

Tbe  strength  en  in  2  or  reinforcing  of  the  negative,  so 
to  ooavert  a  thin  plate  into  a  vigorous  picture,  ia  known  as 
iaCoasiaoatigii,'  Aqd  od«  n)iut  oonfew  t^t  tlieio  ia  no  per- 


fectly and  uniformly  satJafactory  means  of  in tentiS  cation 
known ;  but  we  will  now  describe  that  which  we  consider 
the  beat  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  well-washrd  but  unvarnished  negative  is  immerwd 

the  following  solution : — 

Merenric  chloride 1  onnee 

Bal.  ammoniic         ...         1      ,< 

Water  40  ounce* 

In  this  solution  the  image  will  gradually  become  while, 
and  when  the  bleaching  action  ia  complete— no  dark 
portions  being  visible  when  the  negative  is  looked  at  on 
the  glass  side — the  plate  may  be  removed  from  the  mer- 
curic bath.  The  next  step  is  to  very  tboroonhly  wash  Che 
piste,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  longao^ing  in  several 
obanges  of  water.  The  followiug  mxy  be  taken  as  giving 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  washing  which  will  be  snfGcient. 
First  rinse  tbe  loosely  adhering  aolutioo  from  the  pint*  by 
■llowiog  water  from  the  tap  to  fiuw  over  it  for  a  feir 
mioatcs;  after  which  place  it  in  wscer,  an  inclined  position 
being  preferable.  If  this  water  is  changed  every  half 
hour  during  three  or  four  hoani,  and  one  takes  care  to 
slightly  axitaie  tbe  water  now  and  then  duriog  the  periods 
of  soaking,  one  tnay  coosiderthat  the  whole  ofthesolable 

ercdric  salt  is  removed.     Next  pliee  the  whitened  nega- 

re  in  a  weak  ammoniacal  bith  made  as  follows: — 

Liqoor  ammonia J  oonce 

Water  20  ounces 

In  thia  liquid  the  image  becomes  rapidly  darkened,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  maximum  darkeniog  ia  attained  in 
about  five  minutes,  when  all  that  is  neceeaary  is  to  wa>h 
theplate,  and  to  allow  it  to  dry. 

The  method  just  described  ia  thoroughly  aatiafactory 
when  only  a  moderate  degree  of  intensification  is  required  ; 
and  if  the  washing  ia  thorough  after  the  treatment  witb 
the  mercurial  solution,  therfa  seema  to  be  but  little  or  no 
probability  of  the  negative  subsequently  fading ;  bat, 
should  the  washing  have  been  insufficient,  not  only  do  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  negative  become  veiled,  but  the 
negative  is  likely  to  become  light  in  colour,  and  again 
wrak,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is,  howevef, 
curious  to  note  that  a  negative  of  this  kind  which  haa 
faded  may  generally  be  restored  by  repeating  the  proceaa 
of  intenaification.  It  is  scarcely  neeeeaary  to  remark  that 
it  ia  useless  to  attempt  the  inteDsification  or  reatoratioD 
of  a  negative  while  it  is  coated  with  a  film  of  varuiab, 
but  the  varnish  may  be  readily  removed  by  the  following 
method. 

Warm  a  stout  porcelain  dish  by  filling  it  with  hot  water, 
and  having  dried  it  by  wiping  with  a  towel,  put  the  plate 
in  (Sim  apwardi),  and  poar  on  enongh  methylated  spirit 
to  ooTer  it.s  Now  rock  tbe  dish  to  and  fro  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  pour  off  the  apirit  as  oompletely  as  poesible,  add 
more,  and  again  rock  lot  a  minale  or  so;  a  conpla  moia 
rinsings  with  spirit  will  now  suffice  to  ittmore  the  reainons 
material  ;  bnt  lbs  negative  should  be  soski^d  in  water  for  a 
few  minutes  before  immersion  in  tbe  mercuric  bath. 

When  a  very  coDsiderabls  degree  of  iQieDBitication  ia 
reqaired,  it  is  better  lo  treat  tbe  whitened  negative  in 
another  way.  After  it  has  been  ramored  from  the  mercuric 
bath,  and  ttoraaghly  washed  as  already  directed,  it  is  im- 
mereed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  amtnoninm — one 
part  of  the  strong  solution,  aod  about  ten  of  water ;  in  thia 
liquid  it  beoomes  almost  jet  blick. 

in  any  case  it  is  well  ro  take  the  prt^aotion  of  miking  a 
transparency  from  a  valuable  ne^rative  before  iutenaifying 
it,  as  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  circumstanoe  caaiing  tha 
deatruction  of  the  picture,  the  negative  can  be  repiodneed 
from  the  transparency  by  any  method  wbioh  is  adapted  for 
making  a  Iranspaiency  from  a  negative.  Dutails  as  10  the 
method  of  making  transparencies  will  be  fonnd  in  oar 
recent  "  Prececal  Paper  "  on  making  lantern  ilidea  (page 
045). 

*  Sn  ieeiwitei  NfaidincHftiirlaM  ifiM,  «n  p.  9M. 
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HINTS  ON  POSINK  AND  THB  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  SITl-ER. 

BT  H.  P.   ROBIHSOK. 

Chapter  IH,— The  Three-Quarter  Lesotil— Men. 
In  tbe  kind  of  picture  <re  haTe  dow  nodsT  coniidention. 
there  ia  more  icope  Tor  T»iiet  j  of  po«e  than  in  tbou  which 
inclnde  the  head  aod  shoulden  oaly.  Almoet  everj  Tariet; 
of  piotareMiaB  efiect  can  be  broaghl  to  bear,  both  of  lighi 
ud  ehade  and  line. 

Tbe  three-qaartef  letiglh  ia  generally  stippoied  to  ioclnde 
the  figure  dona  to  the  kneea,  bat  ia  trratiog  of  it  we  nvj 
fairlj  inolade  a  proportiOD  that  takes  in  somewhat  lea«f  and 
ia  more  nearl;  a  halMeogtb. 

For  ordiaarjeverj-day  portraitnte  of  oidioir;  hnmanitj, 
no  gnat  variety  of  poie  U  neoeataij  — or,  indeed,  admini- 
ble.  Tbia  ia  eapecially  ao  as  legarda  the  photographic  pte- 
•entation  of  men.  If  yoa  will  go  tbrongli  a  modern  eshi- 
bilion— for  example,  tbe  Royal  Academy — and  tike  a 
general  and  comparaiiTe  aarvey  of  all  those  pictures  wbicb 
nsed  to  ^e  catatognrd  ander  the  title  of  "portiait  of  a 
gantlnmsD,"  jon  will  fiod  that  tbe  rariely  id  the  pose  in 
verj  limited.  Tbii  is  dne  id  a  great  in  eaa  a  re  to  the  rsglraini 
tbat  modern  drew  impoeea  on  the  artist.  The  maacnline 
coal  and  troasera  of  lo-day  do  not  admit  of  artiatiB  arrange- 
ment, and  any  attempt  to  alter  tbem  aavoorsof  aSeotation. 
Adam-Salomoo'a  black  velvet  cloak  was  vary  pictateaqoe 
u  arraDged  by  hia  aitistic  handa,  bnt  it  looked  OQt  of  place 
OD  a  Hancbeater  merchant  or  a  book-maker.  Some  of  oar 
beat  portrait -pa  inter!  aeem  to  have  given  np  all  hope  ol 
varying  tbe  poaitioDS  of  their  aittera,  and  seat  tbem  all, 
wiih  rare  exoeptiooe,  io  Ibeaameohair  inendleMsacoeaaion. 
I  do  not  slate  tbia  for  the  photoKraphei's  imitation,  he  bad 
betliiT  alwaja  strive  for  improvement,  and  not  give  op  all 
«fforI  aa  tbe  piinteia  seem  to  do  when  tbav  are  elected  into 
the  Academic  body,  but  as  some  little  comfort  for  bim  when 
hia  efforts  to  become  original  fail. 

Photography  haa  done  much  to  teach  the  painter.  There 
ova  be  no  doubt  that  oar  art  haa  greatly  improved  portrait 
painting.  Wben  phott^taphers  began  to  take  portraits, 
portraiture  in  paint  was  at  ita  loweat  ebb  ;  it  ia  now  at  it* 
groKtcrt  aince  the  time  of  tiainsboroagh  and  Beynolda. 
Onr  art  bai  been  eepeoially  OMfol  in  teaching  the  painter 
what  to  avoid  ;  it  hsa  completely  aboliahed  tbu  coiamn  and 
CQttaio.  I  don't  think  thia  once  inevitable  baokgroand  h&e 
been  seen  in  the  Academy  Exhibitions  for  several  years.  It 
baa  tinghthim  bow  to  aire  Individ aatitj  and  character. 
In  every  portrait  painter  a  work  beCoru  the  iDtrodoction  ot 
photography,  one  lace  waa  very  like  another,  and  it  has 
taoght  him  that  oonveationality  is  only  to  be  tolerated  in 
decorative  work. 

Bat  if  there  ia  very  little  variety  open  to  the  operator  io 
hia  portraits  of  men,  there  ta  one  poatnre  that  I  should  like 
to  aee  entirely  diaoarded,  aod  never  aied  any  more.     ' 


Gtt  ia  hallowed  by  tradition,  and  aanetified  by  use,  for  it 
■  been  tbo  009  pow  of  pbotogmphers  aince  uo  aomiDg 


twilight  of  the  art.  It  ia  tbt  i>DSe  with  which  tbe 
begins ;  with  which  tbe  ptofeeaiona),  however  capable  of  art 
knowledge,  commences;  and  wiih  which  the  incapable 
apenda  all  hia  days,      1  give  it  here  as  an  example  of  what  (0 

W  ho  does  not  know,  who  boa  not  been  guilty  of,  this  pose, 
in  which  (he  victim  appears  to  be  laid  out  aad  truaaitd, 
little  round  table  and  all?  But  it  is  all  very  well,  Ibo 
yonng  photographer  will  aay,  to  tell  me  what  to  avoid — 
dsslruciive  criticism  ia  always  easy  ;  but  I  want  to  be  lotd 
what  to  do.  I  can  only  reply  by  again  resorting  partly  to 
pointing  out  what  to  avoid. 

Let  us  lake  «  portrait.  Tbnaubjeotia  a  gentleman  ofaoy 
age  between  twenty-five  and  fifty;  he  wnnta  a  ataudiog 
portrait.  To  beRin,  make  him  atand  in  aa  eany  an  attitade 
aa  poasible  ;  don't  dictate  to  him  bow  he  ahall  stand  at  first, 
but  lut  bim  taku  bia  own  poaition,  and  use  hia  auggeBtion  if 
good  ;  alter  it  a  little  if  neceaaary,  but  dnn't  "  mess  the 
6gura  aboot."  If  it  does  not  easily  ■'  come,"  make  him  walk 
away  and  try  again.  It  ia  possible  he  miy  have  an  idea 
that  he  ought  to  be  upright  when  he  stands  for  n  picture, 
and  will  stand  equally  on  both  lege.  Now,  however  strange 
it  may  aeem,  human  beinga  seldom  stand  on  both  leg><  at 
once,  eicepl  ic  their  firat  and  seoond  childhood.  Infants 
and  very  old  m>'Q  toddh  eqnally  on  both  feet.  Between 
these  ageia  peisao,  when  Blinding  ateaae,  reata  on  one  leg; 
and  in  walking  it  ia  one  orother  leg  altrrnatelv  tbat  beara  the 
burden.  By  thia  meana  nature  givea  variety  o(  line,  and 
avoidK  the  nniformity  it  abhora.  In  poaing  a  man,  atrive 
to  get  snfficient  variety  to  give  pioturesqoeness,  Do  not  let 
the  head  be  in  exact  line  with  the  body  :  if  the  fignre  ia 
tnrned  full,  let  the  face  be  in  tbrre-qaarter  view  ;  it  the 
figure  is  slightly  tornrd  away,  tbe  face  may  be  full  or  in 
profile.  Si:e  tbat  there  ia  variety  in  the  fignre  ;  do  not  let 
tbe  haoda  appear  as  two  apots  exactly  opposite  each  other 
OD  botb  aidea  ;  do  not  allow  nniformity  in  the  fomitore  and 
acceasoriea ;  for  instaucs,  if  there  ia  a  chair  on  one  side  of 
bim,  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  anoiber  on  tbe  other 
eidp.  I  do  not  like  to  apeak  too  definitely,  for  fear  of 
cramping  theopetator  inslead  of  helping  him  ;  and  I  can 
quite  conceive  caaes  wfaere  exactly  tbe  reverse  of  what  I 
have  recommended  would  be  exactly  what  was  wanti-d.  If 
possible,  avoid  tbe  leaning  position  — the  pedestal  and  back- 
of-cbait  buBiuesB  haa  been  thoroughly  overdone.  So  much 
are  aoma  siltera,  who  often  have  their  portrait*  taken,  used 
to  it,  tbat  they  natnrallT  ask  for  somelhing  to  lean  on, 

"  It  makes  me  feel  so  easy  and  natural,"  a  man  will  say ; 
but  is  puzzled  wben  osked  if  he  can  ever  remember  leaning 
on  a  pctltalal,  and  lookiug  like  the  monument  of  Shakes- 
peare, aoywbere  but  in  a  pbotogratiher's  Bludio.  I 
remember  a  etudio,  in  tbe  ditya  of  the  oarte-d«-vi8it« 
maoia,  where  the  pedestal  and  head-reat  were  fixed  inati- 
CuiioQS,  and  every  figure  was  fitted  to  tbem,  all  with  their 
lega  crossed,  like  Crusaders  on  their  tomba,  only  apiighL 

To  a  seated  figure  tbe  eame  suegestion  for  variety  wilt 
apply.  A  man  will  aometimea  think  ho  looka  easy  when 
he  feels  to,  and  will  Blouch  down  io  a  chair,  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  sbrug  up  bia  shoulders,  and,  putting  his 
foot  np  over  the  kuee  of  the  other  leg,  will  prtsent  the 
aole  of  his  boot  as  the  principal  object  in  the  picture.  Bat 
it  is  "  not  thy  sole,  bot  thy  soul,"  aa  Uraiiano  aaya  to  the 
Jew,  that  is  wanted  in  a,  portrait,  and  the  lounger  mnat 
be  shaken  np.  Some  yooog  men  thiok  it  looks  easy  aod 
graceful  to  lit  aatride  on  a  chair,  and  loan  their  elbowa 
on  the  back.  To  me  they  look  awkward  and  ungracefol 
in  thia  position,  and  all  loan  say  abont  it  isthat  itisjuat 
allowable  when  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

Old  men  nsUHily  make  admbable  photograpba.  There 
is  a  gravity  about  old  age  that  aeema  to  soit  photography. 
White  hairmay  be  a  technical  difficulty,  bntitia  to  be  got 
over  by  judicious  lighting  and  manipulation,  and  diffi- 
colty  ought  to  lend  a  seat  to  all  arts.  Old  people  are 
Dsaally  steady  without  maoh  effort,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  care  ao  much  how  they  look  as  yonn^r  people  do, 
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and  therefore  are  free  from  the  self-conBcioas  look  that  so 
sadly  mara  nearly  all  portraits,  ivhether  painted  or  photo- 
graphed. Seated  positions,  in  arm-chairs  for  preference, 
seem  to  be  most  saitable  for  age. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

BY  W.  LAKQ.* 

I  DO  not  think  that  this  year,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  can  be  said 
to  have  prodaced  any  great  photographic  discovery.  It  is  more 
a  working  up  of  details  that  has  been  going  on.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  fact  to  notice  first  is  Dr.  Vogel's  method  of  re- 
producinjg  colours  in  their  true  colour  intensity.  We  all  know 
now,  in  photographing  a  blue  object,  the  print  from  the  result- 
ing negative  brings  that  colour  out  as  if  it  were  white  in  the 
original,  while  yellow  and  red  come  out  more  or  less  dark.  A 
photograph  of  an  oil  painting,  for  instance,  does  not  repreient 
the  colours  in  what  may  be  called  their  relative  tone  as  seen  by 
the  human  eye.  The  addition  of  a  dye  to  a  sensitised  film,  to 
diminish  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  and  increase 
that  of  the  red  yellow,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
Dr.  Vogel  himself  was  working  in  this  direction  as  far 
back  as  1873.  It  was  only  this  spring,  however,  that  details 
that  would  enable  any  one  to  work  out  the  process  for  himself 
were  published  by  Dr.  Vogel.  The  first  communication  from 
Vogel  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  the  Photo- 
ORAFHic  News  of  28th  March.  There  are  further  aHicles  by 
him  appearing  in  the  numbers  of  2nd,  9Ui,  and  11th  May.  The 
dye  used  b^  Vogel  for  collodion  plates  is  eosin,  and  for  gelatine 
plates,  azaline.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bolas  I  am  enabled 
to  show  specimens  of  the  work  done  by  these  plates,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Vogrl  himself  lends  an 
additional  interest.  The  rather  formidable  term  isochromatic 
has  been  applied  to  plates  treated  with  the  fore-mentioned  or 
similar  dyes,  and  already  they  are  an  article  of  conunerce. 

Passing  from  the  work  done  by  a  contineiital  investigator,  it 
would  have  seemed  an  anomaly  had  we  had  nothing  put  forward 
by  Capt.  Abnejr.  A  short  article  entitled  "  Molecular  Physics 
and  Photograpmo  Action,"  and  appearing  in  the  News  of  May  16, 
is  ^  well  worthy  of  perusal,  lie  proves  from  experimental 
evidence  that  neat  causes  greater  sensitiveness  in  a  gelatine 
plate,  while  cold  diminishes  it. 

A  series  of  six  lectures  on  ''  Photography  considered  as  the 
work  of  Radiation,"  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  last 
spring  by  Capt.  Abney.  Another  very  interesting  series  of 
lectures  were  delivered  early  in  the  year,  under  Uie  auspices  of 
the  Sodety  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Bolas,  the  subject  treated  being 
**  Recent  Improvements  in  PhotooMechuiical  Printing  MethodB.*^ 

It  may  interest  members  to  know  that  a  very  successful 
method  of  photo-engraving  is  being  carried  on  in  Glasgow  at  the 
present  moment.  The  process  is  one  devised  by  an  Austrian, 
Herr  Klic,  who  spent  several  years  in  perfecting  it.  The  por- 
trait of  Mungo  Ponton,  which  appeared  in  the  Ykar-Book  of 
Photoqrapht  for  1882,  was  produced  by  Elio's  method.  Messrs. 
Annan  have  aoquured  the  right  to  work  the  process  m  this 
ocnmtry.  It  is  at  present  a  secret  one.  Under  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Annan,  Messrs.  Maolure  and  Maodonald  are  now 
producing  work  done  by  Herr  Klio*B  method. 

Passing  from  photo-engraving,  let  us  consider  for  a  few 
minutes  what  has  been  exercising  a  good  number  of  minds  this 
last  few  vears,  viz.,  the  production  of  printing  photo-blocks  to 
be  used  in  letter-press  printing.  I  think  the  day  is  not  yery  far 
off  now  when  our  illustrated  magSEines  will  avail  themselves  of 
some  of  the  processes  that  have  been  lately  brought  forward. 
The  conversion  of  the  gradation  of  an  ordinary  photograph  into 
a  black  and  white  grain  or  stipple  with  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  same  intensitY  as  the  original,  is  perhaps  more  a  mechanical 
problem  than  a  photographic  one.  1  would  especially  call  your 
attention  to  two  processes  that  have  been  quite  recently  intro- 
duced, via.  Meisenbach's  of  Munich,  and  Ives'  of  Philadelphia. 
Judmng  from  the  results  obtained,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  days 
of  the  wood  engraver  are  considerably  on  the  wane  if  they  be 
not  about  numbered.  The  starting  point  of  Ives'  method,  in 
his  original  method,  is  a  Woodbury  relief ;  this  is  covered  with 
mk,  and  a  peculiarlv  prepared  paper  is  pressed  against  it.  The 
higher  portions  of  the  relief  crush  down  the  gram  of  the  paper 
forming  the  blacks  of  the  picture,  while  the  gradations,  the  half 
tones  of  the  relief,  are  rendered  by  this  oruuiing  being  not  so 
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complete.  The  print  thus  obtained  can  either  be  photographed 
or  used  as  a  transfer.  Ives'  latest  improvement  is  to  take  a 
plater-cast  from  the  relief  picture,  and  by  means  of  an  elastic 
stamp  impresses  an  inkel  stipple  on  its  surface.  Where  the 
relief  is  highest  and  the  pressure  greatest,  there  the  ink  spots 
unite  and  form  the  blacks,  while  m  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
cast  the  spots  are  exceedingly  minute.  The  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion lies  in  the  application  of  the  elastic  stamp.  I  hsve  no 
details  as  to  how  the  photo-blocks  by  Meisenbach's  proeees  are 
produced.  Woodbury,  Zuccato,  and  others  have  brought  forvaid 
processes  for  producing  phototype  blocks,  but  Ives'  and  Keiaen- 
bach's  are  perhaps  the  most  recent. 

Passing  on  from  the  consideration  of  these  photo-mechanical 
methods,  let  us  discuss  for  a  little  what  has  been  said  and  done 
regarding  developers  during  the  period  we  are  considering — tk 
subject  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  us  amateurs.  Every 
one  has  a  certain  pet  formula,  and  from  the  enormous  numbCT 
of  formuls  published  from  time  to  time,  it  would  be  no  invidious 
task  were  the  amateur  to  tackle  each  one  in  succession.  Henoe, 
perhaps,  the  wisest  plan,  after  all,  is  once  having  a  formula  giving 
good  results,  to  stick  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  bnt 
thit  the  soda  developer  has  been  coming  to  the  front.  Tbe 
soda  developer  pure  and  simple — or,  to  give  it  its  characteristic 
name,  the  washing  soda  developer-*ia  by  no  means  the  best  form 
of  this  developer.  The  negatives  produced  have  a  green  un- 
healthy hue,  which  would  prejudice  many  against  ito  use,  ac- 
customed, as  most  of  us  are,  to  the  blacks  of  the  ammonia  pyro 
developer.    The  prints  are,  however,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  formula  to  be  recommended  is  that  of  Mr. 

X  yro        «•*  ...         •.•         •«• 

Sod.  sulphite 

Yvaiier  •••  .*•  ■■«  ... 
Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate ... 
Water     ... 


••• 


••• 


4  grains 
80     „ 

1  ounce 
40  grains 

1  ounce 


For  every  ounce  of  pyro  solution  1  dr.  of  soda  solution  to  be 
added — best  in  my  experience  in  two  portions.  The  negativei 
have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  old  collodion  plate.  I 
developed  a  good  number  of  nogatives  this  summer  with,  the 
developer  in  question,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  plates 
lost  through  frilling  during  the  very  hot  weather,  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  I  question  if  at  the  time  the 
plates  I  refer  to  were  developed,  they  would  have  stood  the 
ordinary  ammonia  developer.  Solutions  in  the  room  showed  a 
temperature  of  70®  F.,  and  the  water  from  the  tap  a  oosstant 
temperature  of  60*^  F.  The  doing  away  of  the  odour  of  am- 
monia in  the  developing  room  is  certainly  an  improvement^  while 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  much  more  reliable  as  to  its 
original  strength  being  retained  than  a  solution  of  the  veiy  ykjUm^ 
tile  alkali  ammonia.  One  thing  members  should  bear  in  mindv 
when  using  sodium  sulphite,  is,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  stable 
salt  in  solution.  Fresh  solutions  are  indispensable  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  It  is  clear  that  formulae  in  which 
sodium  sulphite  is  employed  should  have  neither  citric  acid 
nor  a  bromide  present.  Bassano's  formula  meets  this  reqaire- 
ment. 

Regarding  the  potash  developer,  where  potassium  oarbonate 
replaces  sodium  carbonate,  I  am  informed  that  frilling  can 
scarcely  be  prevented  ;  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  meang 
potassium  carbonate  is  much  more  strongly  alkaline  in  its  dia« 
racter  than  the  corresponding  sodium  sa^t.  A  mixture  of  the 
carbonates  has  been  also  recommended  to  be  used.  I  fail  to  see 
when  a  combination  of  these  two  alkalies  should  have 
anything  special  in  itself  for  it  to  be  recommended.  A  hint 
thrown  out  by  a  contributor  to  the  PHOTOoaiPBic  Kkwv, 
regarding  the  employment  of  nitrites  instead  of  sulphites 
in  the  developer,  is  a  suggestive  one. 

Hydrokinone,  as  a  developer,  will  never,  I  think,  be  adopted 
by  professionals  to  any  laige  extent,  its  action  being  alow  as 
compared  with  the  universally  used  pyro.  Tlus  fault — if  £ault 
it  be — is  one  that  does  not  afitsot  tiie  amateur  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  professional  Inasmuch  as  hydrokinone  does  its 
work  without  requiring  the  presence  of  a  restraining  bromide,  it 
is  par  exeellenee  ths  developer.  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  devebps 
largelv  with  hydrokinone,  informs  me  that  for  some  time  he  was 
troubled  with  thin  images.  This  he  overcame  by  giving  a  aeooiid 
appUcation  of  fresh  hydrokinone  when  the  details  were  oot. 

With  the  exception  of  enlargement  work,  ferrons  oxalata  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  employed  either  by  professionals  or  ama* 
teuni  in  this  eonntry.  It  is»  however,  lugely  employed  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  oonditions  of  light  are  muoh  moce  nnxCora 
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than  with  us.  The  ferrons  oxalate  does  not  allow  the  same 
Utitade  of  exposure.  The  inky  black  tones  of  the  image  de- 
veloped by  ferrous  oxalate  are  aU  that  can  be  desired. 

A  word  or  two  r^^ing  our  old  friend  **hypo."  While  de- 
velopers increase  and  multiply,  it  remains  the  photographer's 
universal  fixing  agent.  One  thing  is  certain :  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  a  substance  that  would  act  better  than  hypo,  and  at  such 
a  low  rate  of  cost.  The  hyposulphite  of  the  photographer, 
however,  is  not  the  hyposulphite  of  the  chemist,  and  already  in 
several  treatises  on  photography  we  find  its  true  chemical  name 
given  to  it,  viz.,  sodium  thiosulphate.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all 
improbable  that,  instead  of  the  familiar  hypo,  we  shall  have  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  thio,"  that  being,  I 
take  it,  the  natural  abbreviation  of  thiosulphate. 

We  will  pass  on  now  to  consider  briefly  two  other  subjects 
that  are  of  interest  to  us  in  the  production  of  good  negatives, 
that  of  intensification  and  reduction.  I  know  that  as  far  as 
intensifying  is  concerned,  many  of  us  would  prefer  to  take  a  fresh 
negative,  to  commencing  to  try  to  make  good  a  negative  that 
has  not  come  up  to  a  good  printing  density.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  practicable.  Mercurial  intensification  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  for  gelatine  plates,  but  the  proneness  to  stain- 
ing of  the  film  has  been  one  of  its  great  drawbacks,  prolonged 
washing  between  the  application  of  the  mercurial  salt  and  that 
of  the  ammonia  being  required  to  prevent  this.  The  washing 
after  intensification  must  also  be  very  thorough  to  ensure 
permanency.  The  method  of  employing  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  to  the  bleached  imige,  instead  ofammonia  intensifying, 
I  have  tried  on  several  negatives,  and  can  testify  to  its  excellent 
character.  There  are  no  insoluble  products  formed  in  the  film, 
hence  the  washing,  to  eliminate  the  mercuric  chloride  that  may 
happen  to  remain  in  it,  does  not  require  to  be  of  the  usual 
thorough  character.  The  plate  for  that  part  ma^  be  taken  out 
of  the  mercurial  chloride  solution,  and  plunged  directly  into  the 
sodium  sulphite  solution  without  staining  the  film.  I  should 
mention,  that  a  very  oonvenient  strength  for  the  solution  of  the 
sulphite  is  a  10  per  cent.  one. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  state  the  fact,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  our  less  experienced  members  it  may  be  as  well  to  do  so, 
that  the  complete  removal  of  the  hypo  is  necessary  before  com- 
mencing this  or  any  other  method  of  intensification,  otherwise 
sulphides  are  formed  within  the  film,  and  the  picture  hopelessly 
stained. 

Coming  now  to  the  counterpart  of  intensification,  that  of  re- 
duction. The  method  for  reducing  an  over-dense  negative  that 
has  found  most  fovour  is  one  devised  by  Mr.  Howard  Farmer,  and 
pubUshed  by  him  in  the  Ykar-Book  of  the  present  year. 


TRANSPARENCIES. 

BT  J.  PIKE.* 

The  subject  of  transparency  making  is  a  very  large  one,  and  to 
treat  it  thoroughly — thiX  is,  by  a  description  of  cdl  the  various 
known  processes— -would  take  .up,  not  one  evening,  but  three  or 
four.  However,  I  think  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  two  or  three 
processes,  and  consider — 1st,  uie  carbon  method  ;  2nd,  the 
collodion,  wet  and  dry ;  and  3rd,  the  geUtino-chloride. 

Those  who  have  negatives  small  enough  will  find  the  carbon 
process  by  no  means  difficult.  Briefly,  a  special  transparency 
UsBue  is  sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  usual  way ; 
it  is  then  squeegeed  upon  a  piece  of  very  dean  collodionized  glass. 
When  dry  (which  process  must  take  place  in  the  dark)  it  is 
peeled  off,  cut  into  the  proper  sizes,  and  exposed  under  the 
negative.  The  usual  circular,  dome-shaped,  cushion,  or  square 
masks,  serve  very  well  for  the  **  safe  edge  always  used  in  carbon 
printing.  The  exposure  is  rather  longer  than  that  given  for 
prints.  The  exposed  tissue  is  then  immersed  in  water  until  it 
softens,  squeegeed  on  to  a  mece  of  very  dear  and  clean  glass,  and 
developed  as  for  prints,  rlenty  of  time  should  be  taken  over 
this  operation,  and  the  water  used  should  not  be  too  hot. 
Carbon  transparencies  may  be  intensified  by  pouring  over  the 
still  wet  film  a  solution  of  pyrogftUic  add,  followed,  after  slight 
washing,  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Wet  collodion  I  have  not  tried,  but  I  am  told  that,  provided 
the  "  bath  "  be  in  good  condition  and  ordinary  care  lued,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from  achieving  success  in  this 
direction.  A  '*  bath  "  may  be  purchased  ready  made  and  in  the 
best  condition.     The  ooUodion  rather  old  and  high  coloured  is 
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preferred,  as  it  works  cleaner.  Mr.  fiedley  Robinson,  whose 
paper  on  *'  Transparencies  "  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  us, 
recommends  that  the  **  bath  "  be  decidedly  acid,  and  suggests  as 
a  developer  a  solution  containing — 

Ammonio-sulphate  of  iron      15  grains 

Gladal  acetic  acid        i  drachm 

Lump  sugar      lo  grains 

Water    ...         1  ounce 

The  older  the  solution  the  better.  Mr.  Robinson  also  recom* 
mends  as  a  toning  solution— 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium 2  grains 

Nitrate  of  uranium      2    „ 

Chloride  of  gold  -j^Uth  grain 

Water 1  ounce 

which,  he  says,  gives  a  colour  nearly  approaching  that  of  a 
Woodbury  slide. 

Dry  collodion  plates  will  probably  be  used  by  some  of  us. 
In  this  case,  doubtless,  the  Beechy  emulsion  plates  will  be 
generally  preferred.  Their  advantages  have  been  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Robinson  as  follows : — *'  Considerable  latitude  of  ex- 
posure, good  colour  of  image,  perfect  control  of  density,  and 
comfort  in  developing.  They  bear  forcing  with  ammonia,  and 
are  not  easily  fogged."  The  emulsion  can  be  bought  ready 
made,  all  that  is  then  necessary  being  to  coat  properly-cleaned 
and  prepared  glass  plates. 

Qood  results  have  been  obtained  on  gelatino-bromide  plates. 
I  have  one  or  two  samples  of  work  on  ordinary  gelatine  plates, 
but  there  jb  great  risk  of  veil  and  fog.  The  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  gives  about  the  best  results,  and  the  proportion  of 
potash  solution  to  that  of  iron  sulphate  should  be  increased 
slightly,  using  bromide. 

We  are  now  able  to  get  gelatine-chloride  plates,  and  with  these 
we  can  do  all  that  we  require  without  m:ich  difficulty.  They 
.are  rather  slow.  If  printing  by  contact,  five  minutes,  twdve 
inches  distant  from  an  ordinary  fishtail  gas  jet,  is  not  more  than 
enough  for  a  negative  of  ordinary  density.  I  will  show  later  on 
a  few  negatives  of  varying  density,  and  exhibit  transparencies 
taken  from  these  on  gelatino-chloride  plates.  This  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  exposure  requisite.  The  developer  I  succeed  best  with 
is  one  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia,  citric  acid,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  is  Cowan's  second  formula.  The 
plate  should  be  fully  exposed,  and  the  development  must  not  be 
prolonged.  A  variety  of  tones  are  produced  by  varying  the  deve- 
lopers, three  of  which  are  given. 

I  find  them  very  slow  when  taking  transparencies  through  the 
camera  in  daylight,  ten  minutes  being  the  shortest  exposure  with 
a  rather  thin  negative.  This  was,  however,  in  very  dim  weather. 
The  lens  used  was  a  six-inch  Ross's  symmetrical,  full  aperture, 
the  transparency  being  made  from  a  whole-plate  negative.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  mixing  the  developer.  The  iron  solution  should 
always  be  adddd  to  the  potash  or  ammonia  solution.  I  use  as  a 
cleanng  solutipn  a  mixture  containing  one  ounce  of  alum  and  ono 
ounce  of  citric  acid  to  one  pint  of  water.  The  developer  may  be 
used  for  several  plates,  and  the  same  amount  of  density  may  be 
had  with  the  last  plate  as  the  first. 
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The  Year-Book  of  Photograpuy,  which  has  bceii  the 
standard  book  of  reference  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centary,  will  be  published  on  the  usual  date,  Decem- 
ber 20th  next ;  and  this  will  enable  our  readers  to  have 
it  in  their  hands  before  Christmas  Day. 


Those  who  have  promised  contributioDS  will,  we  hope, 
send  them  to  us  promptly ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive short  and  practical  articles  from  such  of  our  friends 
as  may  be  able  to  communicate  interesting  matter. 


It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  regard  the  rapidity  of  a 
lens  simply  as  a  function  of  aperture  with  foous,  and  to 
neglect  the  actinio  transparency  of  the  glass  ]  but  some  zecont 
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inyestigations  of  M.  Chardoonet  show  that  one  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  variations  in  the  quality  of  glass,  except  in  th» 
case  of  verj  rongh  determinatioxis.  English  optical  glass  is 
generalljf  according  to  fii.  Ghardocnet,  rather  more  trans* 
parent  to  the  actinic  rajs  than  French  glass. 

The  *^  Triplet ''  portrait,  iatrodoced  hj  Mr.  Anckoin,  of 
Arbroath,  consist  of  three  separate  portraits  of  the  same 
person,  vignetted  into  one  another,  the  whole  being  carte 
size.  M.  Anckom*s  idea  of  thus  giving  three  positions  on 
one  carte  is  an  excellent  one. 


"  The  Editor  would  feel  obliged  with  copies  of  beautiful 
photos,  for  editorial  purposes  "  ;  after  this  follows  a  list 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  pictures  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition  by  the  person  to  whom  the  missive  was  sent. 
The  above  is  a  note  which  has  beeu  posted  to  several — 
and  probably  to  many  ^of  the  Fall  Mall  exhibitors ;  and  the 
letter  appears  to  be  dated  from  the  officeof  a  weekly  news- 
paper ;  still  we  do  not  find  that  the  paper  in  question  is 
mentioned  in  '*  May's  Press  Guide,"  or  ^*  Mitchers  Direc- 
tory "  for  the  present  year. 

Light  emitted  by  insects  of  the  Fyrophore  genus  shows 
no  bands  when  examined  spectroscopically,  according  to 
MM.  Aubert  and  Dubois,  the  spectrum  being  continuous ; 
but  when  the  light  is  very  weak  it  only  contains  green  and 
orange.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  photographic 
action  of  the  glow-worm's  light^ 


If  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  of  this  year  is  to  be  the  last , 
Aldernum  Nottage  is  determined  it  shall  not  be  behind  its 
predecessors  in  magnificence.  Rumour  has  it  that  the 
worthy  Alderman  interviewed  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  on  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  procession  of  kings 
and  queens  which  made  such  a  sensation  in  the  Drury  Lanr 
pantomime  of  1883.  Said  Mr.  Harris,  doubtfully,  "  It  will 
cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  The  bill  for  boots  alone  will 
stand  you  in  some  £200."  Mr.  Nottage  has  decided  to 
abandon  the  idea. 


Fundi  is  poking  its  fun  at  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reviving  a  very  crusted  old  photographic 
jdce,  when  it  proposes  that  the  Mansion  House  Police  cases 
shall  be  heard  before  his  Lordship  in  camera.  It  was 
apropos  to  the  same  municipal  dignitary,  by  the  way,  that 
Mrs.  MoMidaprop  has  made  her  latest  **  derangement  of 
epitaphs."  S5he  wants  to  know  if  his  Lordship  ever  had 
bis  steieoaoope  oast  to  see  if  he  was  born  under  a  civic  star. 


Some  years  ago  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  dis- 
appointed exhibitor  to  air  his  spite  against  the  judges  by 
writing  long  and  furious  letters  to  the  News,  and  pointing 
oat  the  utter  and  complete  unfitness  of  the  adjudicators 
for  their  office ;  but  such  exhibitions  of  littleness  are  now 
comparatively  rare— as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  outbursts  of 
spleen  are  too  transparent  As  a  contrast,  we  may  quote 
the  following  remarks  from  one  who  would  have  certainly 
taken  the  medal  for  land  and  riverscape  had  one  been 
awarded. 


"  The  judges  at  the  exhibition  seem  to  have  done  their 
ditficult  work  better  than  usual,  the  only  fault  I  can  find 
being  that  W.  Cotesworth  did  not  get  a  medal  for  his 
*  Awkward '  print,  and  the  ladies  whom  he  haa  repre- 
sented did  not  have  one  each  also.'' 


One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Fall  Mall  Exhibition  will 
probably  pass  unnoticed,  save  by  the  sharpest  and  moct  etx- 
perienced  professional  eye.  It  is  a  poi trait,  the  bead  of 
which  is  from  one  negative,  while  the  body  and  aoceasories 
are  from  another.  P  robably,  as  often  happens,  the  moat 
successful  expression  has  been  asiociated  with  some  defect 
in  another  part  of  the  picture,  and  the  photographer  reaorCed 
to  the  expedient  of  joining  the  best  head  to  the  beat  pose. 
The  combination  has  been  most  cleverly  effectel— so  clever 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  name  the  picture.  The  curiooa 
visitor  must  find  it  out  for  himself. 


The  friends  of  the  Claimant  lay  much  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  an  instrument  called  the  identisoope.  The 
identiscope  is  a  variation  of  the  camera-lucida.  Two  por- 
traits are  placed  on  a  couple  of  hinged  panels,  with  a  sheet 
of  coloured  glass  between  them.  The  panels  are  opened  out 
like  book  covers  till  the  images  are  rtsflacted  in  the  coloured 
glass,  and  become  coincident.  The  inventor  fixes  upon  the 
mathematical  centre  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  as  the  starting 
point,  and  claims  that  when  a  line  drawn  through  these 
centres  in  each  portrait  coincide,  the  two  portraits  are  of  one 
man.  The  portrait  of  the  Claimant,  he  holds,  thus  coin- 
cides with  the  well-known  portrait  of  young' Roger  Tich- 
bome. 


There  are  also  other  points  of  coincidence  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  question  of  the  inventor — **  Can  it  be  for  a 
moment  imagined,*'  he  asks,  **  that  in  the  photographs  of 
any  two  distinct  men,  there  shall  occur  a  perfect  oonespood- 
ence^fiist,  in  the  diameter  of  the  iris  ;  second,  in  the  plan 
and  space  occupied  by  the  eye-brows ;  third,  in  the  preciae 
width  from  one  pupil  of  the  eye  to  the  other ;  fourth,  in  the 
curve  and  opening  of  the  eyelid  ;  filth,  in  the  shape  and  the 
profile  line  of  the  nose ;  sixih,  in  its  exact  length ;  seventh, 
in  the  precise  points  at  which  the  nostrils  arise  from  the 
(ace ;  eighth,  in  the  depth  of  the  upprr  lip  ;  ninth,  in  the 
place  and  size  of  the  mouth  ;  tenth,  in  the  curvatures  of  the 
lower  lip  and  chin  ;  eleventh,  in  the  precise  place  of  the 
dimple  mark  of  the  chin."  There  is  only  one  man  who 
can  answer  this  question,  and  he  is  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  The 
problem  is  one  which  his  experiments  in  composite  por- 
traiture should  solve. 


One  of  the  chief  expenses  incurred  in  legal  and  criminal 
work  is  the  result  of  the  many  copyings  of  depositioasy  of 
witnesses,  of  indictments,  of  briefe,  of  deeds,  and  documents 
of  all  kinds  which  are  now  laboriously  made  by  copytata 
and  law  writers  at  so  much  a  folia  It  has  been  suggested 
— though  we  need  scarcely  add,  the  suggestion  has  notbeea 
favourably  received  in  legal  circles— that  copies  should  be 
multiplied  by  one  of  the  many  processes  with  which  photo- 
graphy is  now  allied,  perfect  accuracy  and  o(Hisiderable 
ecpaoBiy  being  thezeby  eeooied. 
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Solicitors  will,  of  coursoi  oppose  this,  tooth  and  nail ;  but 
the  Tnasary,  which  repays  to  oonnties  the  large  proportion 
of  the  expenses  of  oriminal  prosecutions,  might  surely 
initiate  the  reform  by  insisting  that  the  copies  for  which  the 
country  pays  should  be  effected  in  the  proposed  manner. 
<*  Process  by  law  ''  is  already  a  well-known  legal  term,  and 
we  do  not  see  why  in  future  we  should  not  have  as  much  of 
oar  law  as  possible  done  by  <'  process." 


Professor  J.  Miller  Thompson  will  read  before  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  at  Burlington  House,  a  paper 
on  *'  Photography  for  those  Engaged  in  Industrial  Fnr- 
posos,"  the  date  fixed  being  December  let. 


The  sensitive  plate  now  records  almost  every  cataral 
phenomena  which  is  visible  within  the  range  of  civilisation, 
and  among  the  records  of  the  recent  eclipse  which  have 
been  obtained,  one  may  mention  the  fine  series  of  photo- 
graphs obtained  by  MM.  Paul  and  Henry  at  the  Paris 
Obfiervatory. 

The  old  saying  that  *^  treaties  are  like  pie>crn6t,  made  to 
be  broken,"  must  be  altered  if  the  custom  the  Chinese 
have  introduced  of  interpolating  initials,  &c.,  on  such  docu- 
ments, and  then  photographing  the  amended  copy,  is  fol- 
lowed. It  will  be  more  apropos  to  say  that  *' treaties 
are  like  negatives,  to  be  touched  up." 


A  common  complaint  against  photographic  portraits  is, 
that  they  so  rarely  represent  people  as  their  friends  know 
them.  Judging  from  the  '*  Answers  to  Correspondents " 
by  a  physiognomist  in  a  journal  which  caters  especially  for 
ladies,  this  complaint  must  be  ill  founded.  Out  of  a  whole 
host  of  answers,  we  will  take  a  few  at  random  :  *<  The  eyes 
in  this  photograph  being  so  close  together  denote  astuteness 
which  amounts  to  cunning ; "  *'  The  curved  and  somewhat 
thin  lips  combined  with  the  rather  long  upper  lip  denote 
eloquence ; "  '*  The  eyes  in  this  photograph  show  vivacity 
and  coquetry,  the  eyebrows  and  straight  long  eyelashes  an 
imaginative  and  poetic  temperament ;  "  **  The  photograph 
abows  great  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  nature,  but  both 
brows  and  eyebrows  are  wanting  in  force  of  character  ; '' 
**  Indicates  a  person  of  decidedly  nervous  temperament — 
the  eyes  are  clear  both  as  to  shape  and  power  of  colour ; " 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  An  d  ye t  scores  of  persons,  especial  ly 
ladies,  declare  that  photography  does  not  do  them  justice. 
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ApplioationB  for  Iietters  Patent. 

18,596.  Altrbd  Juuns  Boult,  328,  High  Holbom,  Middlesex, 
for  **  Gelatine  plates,  films,  or  tissnes  for  use  in  photography, 
and  process  of  mannfaetoriDg  and  using  the  same." — Gomma- 
nicated  by  George  Eastman  and  William  Hall  Walker,  United 
States.— Dated  r4th  October,  1884. 

18,774.  John  Mitchell  Dowlino  Worsnop,  4,  South  Street, 
Finsbnry,  London,  for  "An  improved  method  of  transferring 
the  film  of  photographs,  or  a  film  of  colour  painted  upon  photo- 
graphs, to  canvas  or  other  surfaces."— ((7(?»i»fc^tf  SpinAcatien.) 
-Ated  17th  October,  1884. 


Patents  on  which  the  Fourth  Tear's  Benewal  Fee 

of  £10  has  been  FaicL 

4391.  Ebkest  Dfi  Pass,  of  the  Office  for  British  and  Foreign 
Patents,  68,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  Patent  Agent, 
for  an  invention  of  "  Improved  processes  of  obtaining  bas« 
reliefs,  medals,  casts,  dies,  matrices,  and  the  like  by  photo- 
graphy, and  means  or  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  such 
processes." — A  communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  William 
Henry  Gaillebaud,  of  17,  Boulevard  Saint-Martin,  Paris, 
France.-Dat3d  lOth  October,  1881. 

Bpeoiflcation  Fublished  during  the  Week. 

11,556.  EuQEN  HiMLT,  late  captain,  No.  54,  Zossener  Street, 
City  of  Berlin,  Kingdom  of  rrussia.  Empire  of  Germany,  for 
<*  Improved  method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  taking  photographs 
by  artificial  light.'* — (Complete  Specijication.) — Dated  August 
22,  1884. 

For  obtaining  the  irregular  reflection  of  rays  from  powerful 
sources  of  light,  so  as  to  produce  an  artificiidly  diffused  light 
analogous  to  that  of  daylight,  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to 
employ,  as  the  most  perfect  means  attainable,  intensely  illuminated 
white  surfaces,  either  plane  or  concave,  not  acting  as  mirrors, 
which  reflect  the  rays  divergently  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
object  to  be  illumiiiated.  These  illuminated  surfaces  can  also 
consist  in  dulled  sheets  of  glass,  through  which  the  rays  from  a 
number  of  sources  of  light  are  caused  to  pass  divergently.  The 
diffusion  thus  obtained  is,  however,  but  little  analogous  to  that  of 
daylight,  as  the  direction  of  the  rays  still  renuins  more  or  less 
one-sided,  and,  consequently,  the  photographic  pictures  obtained 
by  these  means  have  easily  discernible  strongly  one-sided 
illumination. 

Another  usual  method  of  a  comparatively  perfect  nature  for 
obtaining  an  illumination  analogous  to  that  of  daylight,  consists 
in  the  use  of  several  sources  of  light  shaded  by  opal  globes 
arranged  round  the  object  to  be  photographed,  which,  together 
with  the  photographic  apparatus,  is  mounted  on  a  revolving  tum* 
table. 

Independently  of  the  question  of  the  expensive  nature  of  this 
arrangement,  rec^uiring  specially  careful  attention  to  the  several 
sources  of  light,  it  is  not  free  from  imperfections  of  illumination, 
due  to  tJie  &ct  that  in  addition  to  the  ravs  that  are  irregularly 
reflected  in  the  desired  manner  by  the  small  surfaces  produced  by 
the  clouding  of  a  glass  globe,  many  rays  pass  through  the  glass 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  varying  absorbing  or  reiractine 
powers  of  the  glass,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  want  <» 
parallelism  of  the  glass  surfaces,  produce  light  and  dark  spots  on 
the  object. 

My  present  invention  relates  to  a  method  of,  and  appliances 
for,  producing  artificial  illumination  as  analogous  as  possible  to 
the  action  of  day-light,  consisting  mainly  in  the  employment  of 
a  mechanically-moved  illuminating  screen  which  reflects  the 
rays  from  one  or  more  powerful  sources  of  light  irregularly  in 
the  direction  of  the  object  to  be  photographed,  but  which  en- 
tirely diverts  the  direct  or  regulariy  reflected  rays  of  such  sources 
of  light  from  such  objoct,  the  movement  of  the  said  screen  being 
effected  during  the  whole  time  of  exposure  either  through  a 
certain  arc  round  the  stationary  object  to  be  photographed,  or 
through  a  straight  line  past  the  same.  By  this  method  I  obtain 
firstly,  by  means  of  the  construction  of  the  illuminating  screen, 
an  illuminating  effect  analogous  to  the  action  of  diffused  day- 
light, and  free  from  shadows  or  excessively  strong  shadows ;  and 
secondly,  owing  to  the  quicker  or  slower  advancing  motion  of  the 
screen,  regulateid  accordmg  to  requirements,  I  obtain  a  moderate 
lateral  j^radation  of  the  illumination  of  the  object,  similar  to  that 
of  daylight.  In  particular,  I  am  enabled  by  this  method  to  pre- 
vent the  too  powerful  illumination  of  one  side  of  the  object  while 
anotheir  side  has  to  be  exposed  for  a  longer  time  in  order  to 
develop  deeper  shadows. 

The  number  of  sources  of  light  employed  in  combination  with 
my  illnminati4.g  screen  is  not  limited  ;  tiiere  may  be  only  one, 
or  two,  or  more  arranged  in  an  analogous  manner.  The 
adjustment  of  the  bottom  surface  on  a  horizontal  axis  has  for 
its  object  to  distribute  the  light  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  lower  parts  of  tha  object  to  be  illuminated. 

Of  the  constructions  that  can  be  employed  for  effecting  the 
motion  of  the  illuminating  screen  during  the  duration  of  the 
exposal,  two  are  more  particularly  suitable. 

The  object  to  be  illuminated  is  situated  near  to  and  under- 
neath the  centre  of  motion  of  the  crane,  so  that  the  illuminating 
screen  is  caused  to  move  in  a  circular  path  round  the  object  by 
means  of  any  soitable  mechenlim.     Or  a  semicircular  rail  ie 
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BOBpended  from  the  coiling  of  the  atadio,  on  which  rail  the 
■creen  is  made  to  ma  by  means  of  rollers,  being  moved  to  and 
fro  by  cords. 

^  Patents  Qranted  in  Amerioa. 

806,281.  Saxusl  B.  Pratt,  Boston,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Charles 
Parker^  Newark,  N.  J.  "Device  for  holding  photographic 
plates  in  developing  trays."    Filed  Feb.  18, 188i.    (No  model.) 

ClaUn.'^l,  The  combination,  with  a  developing-tray,  of  the 
sliding  plate  E,  arranged  to  hold  one  end  of  the  photographic 
plate,  and  adapted  to  be  raised  for  lifting  one  end  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate  oat  of  the  liquid,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  plate  E,  for  holding  one  end  of 
the  photographic  plate,  of  the  foot  //',  for  holding  the  other 
end  of  the  photographic  plate,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination,  with  a  developing-tray  and  spring-foot//", 


•  ^ 


for  holding  one  end  of  the  photographic  plate,  of  a  suitable 
detenty  i,  for  holding  the  opposite  end  of  the  photographic  piatC; 
substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  combination,  with  the  detent  t,  for  holding  one  end  of 
the  photographic  plate,  of  the  adjiistable  plate  D,  formed  with 
the  spring-foot  ff,  anbstantiflJly  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

5.  The  plate  D,  having  spring-foot  ff,  in  combination  with 
the  clamp  C,  ammged  for  holding  the  plate  D,  and  adapted  to 
be  attached  to  the  tray  A,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpoees 
set  xorth. 

6.  The  clamp  C,  formed  with  the  spring-tongue  e,  spring- 
catch  df  and  lips  by  in  combination  with  the  plate  D,  slotted  and 
notched,  and  formed  with  the  spring-foot  //',  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

7.  The  combination,  with  the  develo|nng-tray  A,  of  the  slid- 
ing, holding,  and  lifting  plate  E,  clamp  C,  and  sliding  plate  D, 
held  by  the  ohunp  C  and  formed  with  this  spring-foot/ JT  /^,  sub* 
stanti^y  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


of  the  artistic  manipolation  of  photography.  He  has  been 
awarded  a  medal  for  *<  The  Hill  Door,"  a  work  of  rsal  merit  In 
some  other  of  his  pictnxes  the  figores  are  not  quite  so  natorml, 
betraying  by  their  pose  their  knowledge  of  the  photcgrapfaer^s 
presence.  At  the  same  time  it  most  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Bobin- 
son's  productions  are  more  free  from  this  obvious  defect  than  are 
those  of  most  of  his  confreres  who  attempt  combinations  of  figoies 
and  landscape  taken  on  separate  plates.  The  inatantaneons 
stndies  of  sea  waves  dashine  on  the  shore,  and  mountains  of 
feathery  spray,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh,  have  gained  a 
medal.  It  would  be  useful  if  in  these,  and  similar  examples,  it 
were  stated  whether  there  had  been  any  retouching.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  in  all  eases  whether  the  peneU  of  the  artiat 
has  been  employed  or  not,  and  any  intimation  with  respect  to  this 
matter  would  be  welcomed.  In  portraiture  the  practice  of  re- 
touching is  largely  adopted,  and  does  not  debar  the  exhibitor  from 
the  Society's  awards.  It  should  be  made  a  sins  qua  non  in  all 
such  eases  that  a  print  *from  the  untouched  negative  shooU 
accompany  the  hand- elaborated  example.  The  spectator  woold 
then  be  able  to  discriminate  between  pure  photogtaphy  and 
skilled  or  undLilled— and  it  is  more  often  unskilled  than  skdled — 
handicraft.  The  Photographic  Society  do  not  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish by  their  awards  the  one  from  the  other ;  and,  although 
t^e  novice  can  easily  detect  retouching  more  or  less  laboured  hen 
and  there,  it  would  be  a  point  gained  if  he  could,  by  comparing 
the  negative  print  with  the  hand-finished  performance,  be  enablra 
to  judge  of  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  artist^a  work. 
Possibly  some  of  the  sitters  might  object  to  being  displayed 
publicly  without  having  their  angularities  and  blemishes  toned 
down,  and  their  wrinkles  obliterated ;  but,  in  the  interest  of  photo- 
graphy, these  scruples  ought  to  be  disregarded.  IJiere  are  ex- 
hibits in  portraiture  by  Mr.  J.  Lafayette,  Mr.  J.  £.  MayaB, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Mendehuohn,  Mr.  W.  Byrne,  by  the  London  Stereo- 
scopic Company,  enlaigementa  by  the  Woodbury  Company  of 
negatives  by  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  and  a  frame  of 
comically-treated  cats  and  dogs  by  Mr.  H.  Pointer,  all  worthy  of 
coDunendation.  Mr.  Cecil  V,  Shadbolt,  the  aeronaut,  contributes 
photographs  taken  from  the  car  of  the  Monarch  balloon,  on  the 
18th  of  August  last,  in  an  ascent  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and, 
as  everybody  cannot  go  up  in  a  balloon,  these  views— one  of  them 
of  streets,  resembling  a  carpet  of  geometrical  pattem-^cannot  fail 
to  interest,  altogether  irrespective  of  any  scientific  merit  or  other- 
wise which  tiiey  may  possess.  On  the  tabks  w  ill  be  found  an 
assortment  of  cameras,  shutters,  plate  sets,  lanterns,  and  other 
photographic  paraphernalia,  by  different  makera,  and  of  the  most 
recent  pattern  and  approved  type. 


PRESS  NOTICES   OF   THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXHIBITION. 

[From  the  Morning  Advertiser.] 

The  Exhibition  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  disappointing,  althooffh 
there  is  littie  to  be  noted  in  the  wav  of  advance,  either  in  the 
artistic  qualities  of  the  exhibite,  or  tne  scientific  application  of 
nhotography  as  compared  with  recent  years.  Some  progress  has, 
however,  been  made  in  the  process  of  photogravure,  and  the 
specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan,  of  Gbsgow,  are 
remarkable  for  delicacy  and  mellowness  of  gradations.  Klic*s 
invention  seems  destined  to  become  invaluable  for  the  production 
of  works  snitoble  for  high-class  book  illustrations,  and  Messrs. 
Annan  are  undoubtedly  working  it  with  great  success.  These 
monochromes  are  printed  from  copper  i>latM,  which  are  engraved 
by  chemical  processes,  the  tinto  lesembling  in  their  flatness  water- 
washes  of  Indian  ink  or  sepia.  It  is  difficult  to  distingvish 
between  some  of  the  specimens  of  photo-engraving  and  carefully 
finished  drawmgs  in  mack  and  white,  the  resemblance  being  so 
close.  Messrs.  Annan  have  this  year,  as  last,  been  awarded  a 
medal  for  the  scientific  application  of  photography.  Many  of 
the  best  photographs  ace  exhibited  by  non-professional  gentlemen, 
who  study  the  subject  purely  eon  amore,  and  are  able  to  devote  to 
it  almost  any  amount  of  time  and  capitaL  In  this  category  may 
be  cited  the  frame  of  instentaneous  views  taken  from  a  yacht  in 
Scotiand  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Boord,  one  of  the  members  for  Greenwich ; 
also  the  effective  stndies  of  flowers  in  vases  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  of  Kmg  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Captain  Abney,  R.E., 
F.B.S.,  a^n,  is  an  accomplished  master  of  the  art,  and  the  diver- 
sified subjects  which  he  exhibits,  produced  from  gelatino-iodo- 
bromide  plates  of  his  own  preparation,  are  equal  to  anything  that 
hasyet  been  done  by  means  of  the  camera.  Several  other  non- 
protessional  photographers  contribute  excellent  work.  The  com- 
DioatioD  pictures  01  Ur.  H,  P.  Bobiiuoa  are  interesting  examples 


AN  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER  OF  THIRTY  YEARS 

AGO. 

BY  J.  8.  POLUTT.* 

The  shutter  I  have  brought  before  you  to-night  is  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  and,  as  I  think,  for  absolutely  inatantaaeooa 
work,  the  best  form  of  shutter  extant.  It  was  given  to  me  aome 
yean  ago  l^  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham,  but  for  waat  of 
time  and  opportunity  I  have  never,  until  quite  recent^,  pat  it 
to  a  practical  test. 

It  was  made  by  DaUmeyer  about  1856-7,  Mr.  Sidebotham 
having  taken  part  m  developing  the  principle,  which  is  extremely 
simple.  It  consiate  of  two  light  latha  of  mahogany,  in  each  of 
which  I  will  say,  for  simplicity,  is  a  square  opening  (although  in 
this  particuUur  shutter  there  are  two  openings  in  each  lath, 
because  it  is  a  double  one  for  storeoeoopio  woik).  When  the 
focussing  is  done  and  everything  ready,  the  exposure  is  made  by 
touching  a  light  trigger,  when  the  two  laths  are  inatantaneooaly 
puUed  in  opposite  directions,  one  square  opening  paaaing  acroaa 
the  other,  thus  giving  the  oentre  of  the  lens  the  greatest  benefit, 
as  it  is  there  the  shutter  first  opens  and  last  closes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  however  quickly  a  shutter  may  be 
nude  to  work  simply  by  a  movable  opening  passing  a  atationaiy 
opening  fissd  to  the  frcmt  or  inside  the  lens  tube,  as  in  the  oaae 
of  the  drop  abutter,  if  the  atationaiy  opening  be  oonvertad  into 
a  movable  one,  and  in  an  opposite  direotion,  the  expoaare  in  the 
latter  case  will  only  be  half  the  duration  of  that  in  the  fonner 
case.    It  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  passing  of  two  expreaa 
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apsaiog  weo  batwsen  t,  aingla  tnio  and  a  it&tioiuTy  objeol,  suoh 
aa  the  end  of  a  building  which  nu;  happen  to  be  an  the  other 
ude  oC  the  Una  of  roitnay  on  vhioh  the  train  tuiu. 

My  abj«A  ii  not  to  depreciate  any  other  form  oE  Bhutticr,  for 
there  are  many  excellant  aod  deservedly  popular  ones  now  in 
tlie  market;  but  I  thought  it  nould  intereab  aarij  to  see  aa 
efScieab  inatantaneo'u  shutter  which  wu  made  iieaTEy  thirty 
yean  ago,  and  I  further  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  ^ 
resultH  I  am  ahowiog  you  are  lufflcient  proofs  of  i(t  elBciency 
for  wlut  may  be  oalled  eztra-rejiid  work.  | 

I  mut,  howerer,  point  out  that  the  datailn  of  conitruation 
aie  bad  in  two  important  parbioularv.  The  source  ol  motton  is  | 
an  india-raber  band  Attached  to  each  latb,  the  elaaticitf  of  which,  < 
when  the  trigger  is  liberated,  draws  them  ia  opponta  directions ;  | 
and  ai  each  elastic  band  works  on  its  own  account,  uid  quite 
independently  ol  tbe  other,  there  ii  a  danger,  by  reason  of 
the  difficulty  of  gatting  the  ten^n  in  both  cases  eqiul,  that  one 
lath  may  tiaTcl  quicker  than  tbe  other,  which,  in  fad,  I  found 
on  one  occasion  to  be  the  case,  when  one-halt  of  the  plate  waa 
belter  exposed  than  the  other  hall. 

Ia  the  first  place  therefore  I  would  have  no  india-rubber '  it 


ia  an  nntrustwortbj  and  peciibable  material,  and  liable  to  bnak 
or  become  useless  when  one  has  no  chance  ol  reoiewing  it.  In 
the  sw»nd  place,  I  would  connect  the  two  Utbi  in  such  s  way 
that  one  source  of  motion  only,  instead  oF  two  iudependent  onei, 
would  be  required.  Bjth  of  tliese  alteratioDS,  1  believe,  could 
be  readily  accomplished  by  connecting  the  bths  with  a  strong 
silk  cord  paniagovera  euiall  ivory  roller,  and  using  asthesouroa 
of  motion  a  good  watch  or  small  dock  apring.  The  speed  of  the 
shutter  could,  I  think,  also  be  altered  within  certain  limits  bj 
means  of  the  introduction  of  a  brake  action. 


TUB  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BEGINNER. 

BY  ABTBUIt  B.  FBOST.* 

1.  An  "  Art "  Study. 

2.  Waitiog  till  the"  cloads  roll  by." 

3.  A  "  Mpid  drop." 

4.  GomiDgtaterma  witbmodela. 

5   A  •electian  from  the  beat  pictares 


6      Pleue  stand  igain    I  forgot  to  put  tbe  alid«  id 
7.  Artistic  poung. 


S.  Unt  of  gear  for  work. 
9.  "  Never  mind,  I'Jl  get 
next  time." 
10,11.  Getting  tbem. 


)  Btndiea  of  inimBl  life 


then  to  me  over  the  ammonw  developer  There  are  com- 
pUinte  from  some  that  the  aodiam  and  potaariom  carbon- 
atea  will  not  develop  at  times,  but  that  a  "  drop  of  am* 
monia  "  ia  necewary  to  give  them  a  atart  Nov,  m  far 
as  I  have  read  aome  fotmale,  tbe  neceenty  for  addition  ot 
ammonia  should  be  do  aorpriae  whea  the  compoaition  of 
tbe  developer  ie  taken  into  theoretical  coniideratioD. 
Fint  we  have  inlphite  of  aoda-^of  that  I  make  do  com- 
plaint ;  bnt  then  we  have  aulphnrona  add  aa  anotiier  in- 
gredient, and  given  in  terms  of  liquid  ounoea — at  least, 
BO  it  is  to  be  presnraed.  Now,  lalpburotuaddat  ordinaiy 
presaares  is  ^aseona,  and  it  can  hardly  be  aappoaed  tikat 
onnoee  of  this  are  reallj  meant.  It  m^  beaappoaedthen 
to  be  a  eolation  of  BnlpharoiiB  acid.    If  the  eqaivaluitB  ol 

.         __,__    _„  ._    le  agaiott  them,    the  neutral  sulphite  be  calculated,  and  alao  tbe  amount  of 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  same  anhjeot,    aQlphDrons  acid  in  aolatioD,  it  will  be  evident  that  tlte  poor 


€oxttsipnnbtmt. 


THE  POTASH  AND  SODA  DEVKLOPEK. 
Sir,— We  have  lately  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  i>otash  and 
soda  develojwrs,  some  apeakiogfc        '  ■    .  .. 


w  it  is  by  no  means  n 


ae,  having  tried  these  deve- 


platea,  aa  some  of  the  old  editionB  of  "  Inatrnctiou  in  Photo- 
gn^hy  "  can  testify.  When  gelatine  plates  came  to  the 
lore  I  alBo  tried  them,  bat  with  no  advantage,  it  Memed 


anlphorons  acid  in  aolatioD,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  poor 
monooarbouatea  or  alkalies  which  we  are  tc^d  to  adi^ 
stand  a  verv  poor  chanoe  of  ezistenoe  in  any  quantity,  and, 
conseqaently,  the  alkalinity  of  ettoh  a  deveh^ier  m     '  * 


*  Fram  tbe  <^iMgt  Xyt, 
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small ;  benca  the  Bug^estioo  of  the  addition  of  the  ammonia 
to  it  I  would  ask,  Why  use  anything  beyond  pyro.,  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and  perhaps  a  slight  restrainer  ? 
It  IB  true  that  such  a  developer  is  apt  to  gire  a  yellow 
stain,  but  the  stain  instantly  disappears  before  a  weac  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any  of  the  acid  alum  baths. 
My  developing  formula  would  stand  thus  :-^ 

1.  Pyrogallic  acid— dry. 

2.  Mono-carbonate  of  soda  (common  washing  soda) — a 
saturated  solution  at  60^  F. 

3.  Potassium  bromide — 10  grains  ;  water,  1  oance. 
Take  1  drachm  of  2  and  i  drachm  of  3,  and  add  to  them 
3  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid.    Make  up  to  2  ounces,  and 
develop  as  usual.     When  any  fear  of  over-exposure  arises, 
use  i  drachm  of  No.  2,  and  1  drachm  of  No.  3. 

Fix  and  wash,  and  then  clear  away  the  yellow  stain  as 
indicated  above.    The  same  formula  may  apply,  using 

Eotasaium  carbonate  instead  of  the  sodium  carbonate.  ^  I 
ave  not  found  the  impurities  which  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  commercial  carbonates  any  drawback,  though  my  ex- 
perience with  different  samples  is  not  extensive.  The 
sodium  salt  1  have  bought  at  an  oil  and  colourman's  shop. 
This  yellow  stain,  which  is  so  much  objected  to  by  some, 
can  be  entirely  obviated  by  using  hydrokinoiie  instead  of 
pyrogallic  acid ;  at  least,  such  is  the  ca^e  with  all  the  plates 
that  I  have  tried.  The  colour  of  the  negative  is  a  grey 
black,  without  a  trace  of  stain  on  the  transparent  parts  of 
the  negative.    What  I  have  used  is  as  follows  :— 

Hydrokinone         3  grains 

Water         *     4  ounces 

the  sodium  or  potassium  carbonates  being  mixed  as  before 
stated.  Properly  exposed  plates  may  be  developed  without 
any  restraining  bromide ;  but  if  over-exposure  is  suspected, 
^  drachm  of  No.  3,  and  half  the  normal  quantity  of  No.  2, 
should  be  used.  In  the  developing  dish  the  solution 
becomes  slightly  inky-lookiog,  but  does  not  stain  the  film. 
I  have  found  that  excellent  density  is  obtained  on  a 
properly  coated  plate.  When  a  film  is  *'  starved  ^'  of  silver 
—which  is  the  case  in  several  different  samples  of  plates 
I  have  tried — of  course  only  a  certain  amount  of  density 
can  be  obtained  with  any  developer.  But  a  comparison 
of  a  pyrogallic  acid  developed  plate  with  one  developed 
by  hydrokinone  shows  an  equal  density  in  both.  I  have 
been  asked  if  I  would  give  up  the  use  of  ammonia  for 
these  carbonates,  and  at  present  I  cannot  say  I  would, 
rather,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  of  conservatism  than  from 
any  other  cause.  There  is  one  advantage  in  the  use  of  the 
carbonates,  which  is,  that  when  solid  they  do  not  change 
appreciably  in  strength  of  alkali,  whereas  a  solution  of 
ammonia  is  always  open  to  suspicion.  I  am  told  that  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  are  injurious  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  I  can  readily  believe.  The  carbonates  are  certiinly 
free  from  any  evil  attribute  of  this  kind  when  merely  used 
in  development.  I  have  also  seen  it  stated  that  there  is  a 
liability  for  plates  developed  with  these  alkalies  to  frill ; 
so  far  I  have  not  had  one  that  has,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should,  more  than  with  an  ammonia  developer. 
6th  October.  W.  db.  W.  Abney. 


ENGLISH  CAMERA  MAKERS. 

Sir,— *We  often  hear  of  the  decadence  of  English  trade, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out,  from  time  to  time,  defects 
which  may  give  grounds  for  such  a  conclusion.  There  is 
a  general  complaint  abroad  that  English  goods  are  not 
what  they  usea  to  be,  and  that  orders  upon  English  firms 
are  not  executed  with  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
used  to  be  executed.  My  acquaintance  with  photography, 
and  with  photographers  and  photographic  dealers,  is  not 
d  long  standing ;  bat  there  is  one  principle  to  which  I 
have  heard  frequent  reference  made,  and  which,  if  it 
really  exists  and  is  tolerated,  is  surely  rather  alarming. 
When  complaining  to  protessional  photographers  of  in- 
ftttention  or  bad  workmanship  on  the  part  of  photographic 


dealers,  I  have  had  it  said  to  me :  **  Oh,  but  as  an  amateur 
you  cannot  expect  to  hive  such  attention  paid  to  you  as  to 
us  ;  you  cannot  expect  to  have  such  gooa  things  sent  to 
you  as  to  us ;  all  the  worst  tbiogs  are  given  to  amateurs ; 
dealers  have  nothiog  to  lose  in  such  little  custom  as  you 
may  give  them  ;  but  if  they  lose  ours,  it  is  a  serious  thing, 
and  they  take  care  to  be  careful"  How  far  this  principle 
is  really  carried  out,  I  know  not ;  bat  at  any  rate  some 
such  words  have  been  said  to  me  over  and  over  again. 

My  owe  present  and  particular  grievance  is  a  small  one. 
I  came  out  here  two  years  ago,  not  for  the  first  time,  to 
study  a  particular  subject,  and  to  make  use  of  photography 
in  illustrating  it.  I  brought  out  two  cameras  by  one  A 
the  most  celebrated  London  makers,  one  for  plates  8(  by  6}, 
the  other  a  pocket  camera,  so-called,  for  plates  5  by  i. 
At  the  end  of  last  winter,  I  found,  when  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  the  mountains,  where  my  studies  lie,  that  the 
slides  of  my  pocket  cimerawere  (ihough  I  had  not  had 
them  two  years)  defective.  I  thought  of  sending  them  to 
Marseilles  or  Paris  to  have  them  repaired,  but  a  photo- 
grapher friend  said  to  me,  <*  Send  them  to  England ;  they 
will  not  only  ba  batter  done,  but  you  will  h%ve  them  back 
sooner  than  if  you  sent  them  even  to  Marseilles.*'  So  to 
England  I  sent  them.  I  sent  them  to  the  maker  with  a 
letter  requesting  that  they  might  be  returned  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  also  requesting  an  estimite  of  the 
probable  expense.  A  post-card,  I  said,  would  be  sufficient 
to  let  me  know  about  their  arrival.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
that  I  would,  I  added,  forward  the  sum  due.  The  slides, 
as  I  heard  from  the  agents  to  whom  I  consigned  them  at 
Boulogne,  duly  arrived  at  that  port,  and  were  transmitted 
from  thence  to  London ;  but  from  that  monent  I  heard 
nothiog  more  about  them.  This  was  in  the  beginniag  of 
ApriL  I  waited  two  months,  and  then,  still  hearing  nothing, 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  maker  beggiog  bim  to  give  me 
some  news  about  the  slides,  and  also  enclosing  a  cheque 
for  an  amount  which  I  thought  would  cover  the  repairs. 
I  also  took  the  opportunity  of  forwarding  two  other  slides, 
belonging  to  the  larger  camera.  These  in  their  turn  ar- 
rived at  Boulogne,  and  were  duly  announced  to  ma  by  my 
courteous  agents  there,  and  were  by  them  transmitted,  as 
before,  to  the  msker. 

This  second  dispatch  was  in  the  beginning  of  Jane,  but 
[  heard  no  more  about  it  than  about  the  other.  As  ia  the 
former  case,  I  waited  two  months  for  an  answer  to  my 
letter ;  and  then,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  findiu^  the 
sammer  slipping  away,  and  mucti  inconvenience  arising, 
(  wrote  another  letter,  asking  for  an  answer  of  some  kind, 
in  order  that  I  might  know  whether  any  of  the  things  I 
had  sect,  or  any  of  the  letters  I  had  written,  had  arrived. 
As  before,  [  said  a  post-card  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
me,  and  I  should  not  be  in  any  way  offended  thereat.  But 
to  this  day— and  another  ten  months  have  now  elapsed — ^I 
have  received  no  answer  of  any  kind  whatever.  In  fftct, 
six  months  have  now  elapsed  since  my  first  letter  and  the 
slides,  and  yet  no  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  thereof. 

One  is  accustomed  to  meet  such  treatment  in  the  Soath 
of  Europe,  but  I  had  hardly  looked  for  it  in  England,  aod 
I  venture  to  think  that  had  I  sent  my  slides  even  to  Mar- 
seilles, I  should  have  had  them  back,  and  perhaps  a  letter 
as  well,  months  ^o.— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Basttlica^  Corsica,  Oct.  2nd  J.  W.  Bahrt. 

THE  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

DiAR  Sia, — ^The  results  which  Mr.  Jannings  and  otheis 
have  obtained  with  the  formula  for  a  potash  developer  used 
by  me  and  published  in  the  News  of  Aug.  1st,  I  am  glad  to 
see,  confirms  all  that  I  had  obtained  with  it.  For  some 
brands  of  plates  the  amount  of  pyro  stated  is  too  gveat,  and 
the  only  rnlo  I  can  ^ive  is  to  suit  the  pyro  to  the  pUtoi 
which  can  be  asoertamed  easily  by  experiment. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  plates,  and  the  wonderfal 
adaptability  of  the  developer,  1  recently  developed  tea 
plates  (a  fresh  solution  for  each  plate),  subjects  all  iaterioii^ 
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Bj  using  3  onnoes  of  water,  50  minims  of  pyro  (or  5  grains), 
and  only  20  minims  of  ther  potanh  solation,  and  not  a 
bit  of  bromide,  I  secured  beaotifal,  soft,  clear,  stainless, 
Yigorons  printing  negatives.  [  bflieve,  if  pate  obomioals 
are  used,  this  developer  will  become  universally  adopted. 
Many  of  my  friends  have  tried  it  with  uniform  success,  and 
all  commended  it. — Yours  respectfully,  F.  C.  Bcaoq. 
AVu?  York,  Sejit  26. 

THE  ROYAL  ARMS  CASE. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  case  is  over,  and  it  has  been  definitely 
settled  before  a  magistrate  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  assume 
the  use  of  the  Royal  Arms  without  proper  authority, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject. 

There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  feeling  with  some  people 
that  it  was  a  pity  anybody  should  be  prosecuted  for  using 
the  Royal  Arms,  or  representing  himself  as  photographer 
to  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  the  Royal 
family.  Why  this  should  be  must  puzzle  all  thinking 
persons.  To  use  the  arms  without  authority  is  not  fair  to 
the  public,  to  the  members  of  the  profession  io  general, 
or  to  those  who  have  authority  to  use  the  arms.  The  arms 
oould  only  be  used  without  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  patronage  by  false  pretences,  the  photographer 
well  knowing  that  the  British  public — ^who,  a  Society 
paper  assures  us,  are  *^  nearly  all  snobs  ^'-^are  led  away 
by  the  thinnest  pretence  where  the  Royal  family  is  con- 
cerned, and  easily  believe  in  any  photographer  who  has 
the  courage  to  put  the  Lion  and  Unicorn,  or  the  three 
feathers  over  his  door.  It  is  not  so  generally  understood 
that  it  is  the  smallest  photographers  who  are  apparently 
most  patronized  by  royalty,  especially  the  Prince  of 
Wales.    That  kindly  gentleman  appears  to  sit  to  any 

Photographer  who  is  recommended  to  him  by  his  servants, 
think  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  proof  that  the  Prince  has 
never  been  photographed  by  any  English  photographer  of 
great  reputation;  the  reason  being  that  be  seems  never 
to  send  for  a  photographer,  but  f(dU  a  victim  to  any  one 
who  choses  to  disgrace  his  profession  by  touting. 

H.  T.  Methven. 


PLATES  FOGGED  BY  TBE  LEATHER  HINGE  OF 

THE  SLIDE. 

Sir, — In  the  last?  number  of  the  Pbotogbaphio  News 
is  a  sbort  letter  from  Mr.  J.  D.  England  on  plates  fogged  by 
the  leather  hinge  of  the  slid*'.  I  have  had  a  good  number 
spoiled,  1  must  believe,  in  this  way,  and  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  no 
other  remedy  than  to  replace  the  leather  by  vellum  ?  The 
slides  are  all  by  a  London  msker,  made,  I  suppose,  in  hie 
usual  style. — Sincerely  yours,  A.  S.  DisKoas. 

[If  our  correspondent  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  slides 
have  caused  the  mischief,  his  best  way  will  b\i  to  simply  re> 
turn  them  to  the  maker  for  prompt  alteration  or  exchange. 
—Ed.  P.N.] 

THE  PHOrOGRAPHIO  EXHIBITION. 

CLAIMING  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  OTHERS. 

SlR| — Your  correspondent  <*  Sacerdos "  has  certainly 
raised  a  question  of  much  interest  tu  all  who  wish  to  en- 
courage straightforward  honesty  in  photoj^rapbio  matters, 
and  although  he  fairly  chastises  the  so-called  amateur  who 
has  nothing  worth  speaking  of  to  do  with  the  production  of 
the  exhibited  pictures,  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a 
worse  type  of  impostor  around  now-a-days.  This  is  the 
newly-fledged  professional  photographer  whose  knowledge 
of  photography  is  little  more  than  nothing ;  he  takes  plates 
out,  exposes  them,  gets  somebody  else  to  develop,  enlarge, 
and  retouch,  after  which  he  puts  the  picture  into  the 
market  as  his  own.  This  would  be  all  right  and  square 
enough  if  the  gentleman  put  *^  professional  photographer  *^ 
on  his  front  door,  and  did  not  claim  to  have  made  the  pic- 


tures personally ;  but  he  does  not  do  this,  he  calls  himself 
an  amateur,  and  takes  refuge  under  this  name  when  any- 
body comments  on  the  badness  of  the  pictures.  I  thought 
that  this  type  of  shuffler  confined  his  operations  to  the 
West,  but  I  find  he  is  over  here  in  great  force.  This  ia 
the  kind  of  Bogus  amateur  against  whom  we  agitate  in 
the  States ;  a  man  who  is  a  badly  qualified  professional, 
and  calls  himself  an  amateur.  We  encourage  and  support 
the  genuine  amateur  who  never  sells  a  picture.  On  my 
return  to  the  States,  I  shall  have  to  report  to  my  friends 
the  existence  of  the  sham  amateur  in  England. 

Washington  B.  Strood. 


Sir, — Might  I  suggest  that  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  Exhibition  should  be  turned  into  a  shop  with  regular 
attendants  ?  Some  dealers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  apparatus  is  admitted,  to  send  a  perfect  cartload 
of -things  which  are  practically  identical,  which  display  no 
particular  novelty  in  construction,  and  which  cause  a  crowd 
to  collect  round  the  table  to  the  inconvenience  of  those 
who  desire  to  see  the  pictures.  Last. Monday  evening 
this  crowd  completely  blocked  up  the  centre,  so  as 
seriously  to  impede  locomotion. — Yours  obediently. 

One  of  the  Inconvenienced. 


f  r0«jeiriiT0s  of  ^otuim. 


London  and  Pbovincial  Photooraphio  Association. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  the 
16th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Mackie  occupied  the  chair. 

Dr.  G.  Schleussner,  of  Frankfort,  and  Mr.  Bell,  visitors,  were 
introduced  by  the  Chairman  to  the  members. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  Dr. 
Schleussner,  referring  to  the  plates  used  in  Germany,  said  their 
speed  was  about  22  on  the  sensltometer,  ferrous  oxalate  being 
the  favourite  developer.  It  was  considered  quicker  than  pyro 
developer.    The  developer  was  made  up  of  17  parts  of  iron   to 

1 6  parts  of  oxalate— saturated  solutions-development  taking 
from  three  to  four  minutes. 

A  question  was  asked  whether  all  the  decomposed  gelatine  in 
an  emulsion  could  be  removed  by  washing  ? 

Dr.  Schleussner  believed  it  could  not ;  the  rapidity  of  an 
emulsion  depended  a  great  deal  upon  the  gelatine,  whether  acid 
or  neutral. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  soaked  gelatine  in  sulphuric  acid— 1  part 
to  40 — for  a  d^y,  using  it  subsequently  after  a  thoroufi:h  wash- 
ing to  emulsify  with ;  negatives  coated  with  this  emulsion  giving 
excellent  results  and  very  clear  shadows,  proving  that  gelatine 
usually  contains  substances  that  combined  with  the  silver,  form- 
ing compounds  other  than  bromide. 

Mr.  Bell  found  chrome  alum  had  a  tendency  to  slow  emul- 
uons,  and  in  cases  of  frilling  had  used  2  drachms  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  to  10  ounces  of  emuUion. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  with  a  view  to  test  how  long  a  neutral  emulsion 
could  be  boiled  without  getting  fog,  had  made  seven  batches  of 
emulsion,  boilins:  the  first  one  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in- 
creasing the  time  with  each  batch ;  the  last  receiving  three  hours' 
boiling  without  producing  a  trace  of  fog.     The  first  batch  showed 

17  on  the  sensltometer,  the  last  23. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  in  this  case  Mr.  Oowan  was  boiling  in 
the  presence  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  acted  as  a  restrainer. 
He  (Mr.  Henderson)  would  like  to  bring  before  the  members  a 
new  modified  method  of  making  an  emulsion  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  experiment  with  him.     He  gave  the  formula  : — 

1. — Gelatine  5    grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 180        „ 

xouioe  ...         ...         ...         ...         >••       m        ,, 

Water ...  ^  ounce 

When  dissolved  by  heat,  add  four  ounces  of  alcohol ;  this 
will  cause  a  precipitation  or  crystallization  of  the  fine  partidea 
of  the  potassium  bromide. 


2. — Silver    ... 

••• 

... 

... 

••• 

240  grains 

Water    ... 

.  •  • 

••• 

%. . 

... 

}  ounce 

Alcohol 

«tt 

•tt 

••t 

*<t 

i  ounces 

1 
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Divide  No.  2  aolutlon  into  two  parts.  Add  strong  liquor 
ammonia  to  one  of  the  parte  ontti  tne  precipitate  is  re-dissolTed. 
Mix  the  two  parts  togeuier  and  add  No.  1  solution,  the  whole  to 
be  heated  with  ?rater  at  a  temperature  of  120^,  and  240  grains 
of  diy  gelatine  stirred  with  it.  When  thoroughly  incorporated 
and  fdlowed  to  cool,  the  emulsion  will  precipitate  itself,  and  the 
alcohol  can  be  poured  off,  which,  after  filtering,  can  be  used 
again.  Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  the  alcohol  was  in  no  way 
reiduoed  in  ttrength,  as  the  gelatine  absorbed  the  water.  The 
aloohol,  after  p  mring  off,  would  be  found  to  measure  7k  ounces. 

Mr.  Bbll  ea'd  he  had  two  sensitometers  of  different  degrees 
of  density.   He  asked  how  either  could  be  conudered  a  standard. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  the  fairest  test  was  to  make  a  trans- 
parency in  the  camera. 

Miwoastli-on-Tynb  and  Northbrn  Counties'  ^hotogbaphio 

Association* 

Tbi  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Oollege 
of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  at 
7.80  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  in  the  chair. 

The  minittes  of  the  preyions  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and 
Messrs.  T.  6.  Gibson  and  Baddock  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  J.  PiKB  (Hon.  Secretary)  said,  that  as  it  had  been  decided 
to  postpone  the  transparency  competition  until  December  or 
JiDnaiT,  it  had  ocenired  to  him  that  a  discussion  on  the  best 
asethoas  of  making  transparencies  might  be  profitable,  and  that 
those  who  had  any  expenence  of  this  beanch  of  the  photographic 
art  might  be  indacea  to  silow  their  information  to  circolate 
amongst  their  less  favoured  brethren.  Mr.  Pike  then  read  a 
ihort  paper  on  '* Transparencies"  (see  page  679),  with  special 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  competition.  Hints  were  given  and 
remarks  made  on  the  preparation  of  carbon  transparencies,  and 
those  prepared  on  ^latmo-chloride  plates,  samples  of  which  were 
shown,  together  with  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  taken. 
Speakmg  of  the  wet  and  dr^  collodion  methods,  Mr.  Pike  said  he 
had  had  no  practical  expenence,  but  he  had  asked  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  to  bring  a  few  samples  of  wet-plate  work,  and  that  gentle- 
man very  kindly  save  his  experience  of  this  method,  remarking 
that  he  used  the  developer  and  toning  solution  mentioned  in  his 
(Mr.  Pike's)  paper. 

Several  qaesiions  were  asked  and  replied  to. 

Mr.  DowvBT,  of  South  Shields,  showed  a  large  number  of 
steveoscopie  pictures  and  slides,  which  were  highly  appreciated. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Pike  aud  to  Mr.  Downey. 

The  Society's  exhibition  this  year,  of  members*  work  only,  will 
be  held  in  November,  at  the  Art  (Gallery.  A  presentation  print 
is  to  be  selected,  and  the  medal  and  prize,  offered  by  Mr.  Borrow 
and  Mr.  Gibson  respectively,  competed  for. 


The  Prbsidbnt  made  reference  to  a  subject  that  had  been 
under  discussion  at  the  Council  meeting,  viz.,  the  scarcity  of 

gipers  being  read  by  members,  and  in  response  to  his  call,  Mr. 
rothers  volunteered  a  paper,  and  to  gi?e  a  practical  demon- 
stration  on  the  Daguerreotype  process. 

Mr.  Alan  Gabnbti  exhibited  a  charming  collection  of  small 
landscapes,  taken  daring  a  recent  tonr  m  Normandy ;  and  ex- 
hibited a  mask  which  he  introduced  in  his  camera,  enabling  him 
to  make  four  exposures  on  one  plate,  and  also  a  series  of  four  or 
five  prints  forming  a  panoramic  picture,  in  which  the  joinings 
were  scarcely  perceptible. 

Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  some  prints  from  negatives  taken  at  the 
outdoor  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  McKbllbn  showed  a  fine  series  of  photographs  taken  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Society's  visit  to  Kirkstall  Abbey. 

The  Hon.  Sbobbtabt  exhibited  a  new  lantern  carrier,  made  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  London,  by  which  slides  of  various  siaes  were 
automatically  registered. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  lantern  exhibition 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chadwick,  consisting  of  a  series  of  Parisian  and 
other  views. 


Glasgow  and  Wbst  of  Scotland  Amatbub  Photogbaphic 

Association. 

Thb  usual  mdnthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
in  their  Rooms,  180,  West  Regent  Street^  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday, 
the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Hugh  Rbid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members 
were  admitted :— Messrs.  Wm.  Orr,  Heniy  Leask,  H.  M.  Fraser, 
Wm.  Leiper,  John  McKissack,  George  W.  Gray.  It  was  agreed 
to  hold  weekly  informal  meetings  each  Tuesday  during  the 
winter  for  the  oiscussion  of  general  photographic  matters,  and 
to  enable  members  to  know  each  other  better. 

Mr.  W.  Lang,  Jun.,  thea  read  his  paper,  giving  a  short  resume 
of  the  photographic  progress  of  the  current  year  (see  p.  678). 
Mr.  Lang's  interesting  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
specimens  of  the  various  methods  of  photo*medianical  printing 
knidly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  and  others.  Mr.  Lang 
afterwards,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  some  of  the  new 
methods,  reduced  and  intensified  a  number  of  negatives  in  a  oom- 
pletelj  sucoessf  ul  manner. 
After  some  general- conversation,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MaNOBBSIBB  PfiOtOGBAPHIO  SOCIBTT. 

OenwtU  Metting, 
Thb  firit  meetinff  of  the  present  session  was  held  in  the  Man- 
chester Technical  Schools,  on  Thnnday,  S^tember  tlie  1 1th,  the 
President,  Mr.  Jno.  Pollitt,.in  the  chair.    Theminates  of  the 
preriouf  mesiiiig  we^  read  sod  confiimed, . 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society,  at  the  B&nchester  Technical  Schools,  on  Thursday, 
October  lltfa,   the  President,  Mr.  J.  Pollitt,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutM  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon.  Sbobbtabt  read  the  annual  report  as  follows: — 

«  This  being  th^  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
your  Council  nave  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  very  successful 
year  we  have  just  passed  Uirough.    It  is  satisfactory  to  be  in  a 
position  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  calls  which 
have  been  made  upon  our  exchequer  this  year  by  the  exhibition 
in  December  last,  our  funds  have  increased  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions, our  present  position  being  better  than  has  ever  been 
known  since  the  Society  6rst  came  into  existence.    Although 
we  have  had  82  new  members  added  to  the  list,  we  have  to 
record  several  resignations,  our  numerical  strength  being  now 
130,  against  113  last  year.    It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
average  attendance  at  our  monthly  meetings  has  increased  to 
69,  against  61  last  year.    We  are,  however,  sorry  we  cannot 
boast  of  the  number  of  papers  read  during  the  present  session, 
but  it  is  with  pleasure  we  reflect  upon  the  general  interest  which 
has  pervaded  our  gatherings.    Undoubtedly,  the  principal  event 
of  the  year  was  the  exhibition  in  December  last,  being  chiefly 
the  work  of  our  own  members,  together  with  the  choicest  work 
of  the  leading  photographers  in  Great  Britain,  and  supplemented 
by  a  unique  cuUection  of  photographic  work  collected  from  all 
parts   of  the  world  by  our  esteemed  member,   Mr.   Charies 
Harris,  who  also  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  by 
a  short  recital  of  his  experiences  of  the  photographic  brethren 
in  America,  India,  China,  and  Japan.    Not  the  least  interesting 
event  of  the  year  was  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  tlie 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick.    That  gentleman  having 
filled  the  office  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  with  so  much 
ability  and  tact,  besides  having  some  time  previously  matured 
and  carried  into  effect  a  scheme  for  placing  the  finances  of  the 
Society  on  a  much  sounder  basis  thui  had  ever  before  existed, 
it  was  thought  by  many  of  the  memb«rs  that  some  substantial 
reoognition  of  such  long-continued,  active,  and  purely  voluntary 
services  should  be  made.    It  was  not  intended,  however,  from 
the  first  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  drained  upon 
for  the  purpose ;  nor  was  it  intended,  beyond  the  mere  sending 
out  of  circulars  to  members  apprising  them  of  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done,  that  any  solicitations  for  subscriptions  should  be 
made,  or  any  canvassing  resorted  to.    The  matter  was  enter- 
tained in  a  spirit  of  great  libendity  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members,  and  the  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  very  handsome 
gold  watch  and  guard,  which  was  presented  by  the  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  soiree  by 
which  the  December  exhibition  was  inaugurated.    The  cere* 
mony  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  select  oompuiy 
of  visitors,  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  labouring  under  some  emotion, 
made  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  gift.     On  the  same 
occasion  our  valued  friend  and  old  member,  Mr.  John  Holding, 
artist,  presented  the  Secretary,  on  his  own  account^  with  a 
beautifully-executed  water-colour  drawing  from  his  own  penciL 
We  must  not  omit  mention  of  our  old  meinber,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood- 
bury, who  came  down  from  London  specially  to  exhibit  to  us 
snd  demonstrate  the  working  detiuls  and  manipulations  of  the 
stsnnotype  process.    We  have  also  to  record,  amongst  the  pspeis 
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read,  one  from  the  Prendent,  *  On  the  Attitude  of  our  Sodety  : 
Fftst,  Freaent,  and  Future ' ;  and  another  from  the  Hon.  Seore- 
taiy,  being  a  series  of  suggestions  of  subjects  that  might  be 
advantageously  taken  up  by  most  of  the  members  for  research 
and  demonstration  at  our  meetings.  Mr.  Rishton  read  an  inte- 
resting paper  '  On  Swing-Backs  and  Swing-Fronts/  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  an  ingenious  model  of  a  camera  in  section,  which 
he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Society.    The  Hon.  Secretary 

give  another  short  communication  on  '  Landscape  Lenses  and 
iaphragms,'  with  a  few  elementary  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Greatorex  gave  an 
interesting  and  highly-amusing  paper,  entitled  '  A  Summer 
Holiday,'  coosistiQg  of  notes  taken  during  a  recent  tour  in 
Switsserland.  Mr.  Edwards  followed  by  a  paper  advocating  the 
importance  of  rising-fronts,  and  exhibited  several  negatives  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  rising-fronts  over 
swing-backs.  The  Freeident  dealt  very  ably  with  the  same 
subject  in  another  oommunication,  and  conclusively  proved  to 
the  members  that  the  rising-front  was  a  moro  valuable  addition 
to  a  camera  than  a  swing-back.  Besides  the  above,  many  ot^er 
subjects  of  interest  have  been  brought  before  the  members,  in- 
cluding a  demonstration  of  the  manipulation  of  gelatino-biomide 
paper,  by  Mr.  McKellen.  The  lantern  has  upon  more  than 
one  occasion  been  successfully  handled  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  A.  Chadwick,  and  generally  the 
meetings  have  been  well  supplied  with  novelties  in  apparatus 
and  members'  work,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
a  series  of  large  pictura  by  Mr.  McKellen,  and  some  charming 
smaller  studies  by  Mr.  Alan  Gamett.  Mr.  A.  Brothers  also  ex- 
hibited some  fine  micro-photographs,  taken  by  the  aid  of  the 
electric  light.  Before  closing  this  retrospective  survey  of  the 
past  year's  proceedings,  we  must  acknowledge  the  unprecedented 
success  of  our  outpdoor  meetings,  which  have  been,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, wdl  attended  and  enjoyed  by  all  present.  And  now,  in 
resigning  our  respective  offices,  we  again  congratulate  you  on 
the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Society — not  only  in  its  finan- 
cial status,  but  also  upon  the  harmonious  feeling  which  has 
characterised  the  whole  proceedings." 

Mr.  William  Watts  said  he  thought  a  very  important  event 
bad  been  omitted  from  the  Report,  viz,  the  precentation  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  a  testimonial  for  his  past  services. 

The  Hon.  Seorbta&t  sabmitted  that  it  was  omitted,  but  being 
a  testimonid  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  not  really  a 
gift  of  the  Society  as  a  body,  he  did  not  mention  it  in  the  report. 
However,  as  many  of  the  members  expressed  a  wish  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  included  in  the  report,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  said  he  would  prefer  that  the  Fresident  receive 
the  report  from  hu  hands  as  it  now  read,  and  that  he  (the  Fresi- 
dent) might  alter  whatever  he  thought  best.  With  tnis  under- 
standing the  report  was  accepted. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  annual  balance  sheet  was  next  handed 
ronna  to  the  members ;  and  in  proposing  the  same  be  accepted, 
Mr.  William  Watts  complimented  the  Council  upon  their  able 
management  of  the  Society  s  affairs  daring  the  past  jear. 

The  election  of  officers  next  took  place  by  ballot,  resulting  as 
follows  :-* 

F^eiident-Mr.  J.  S.  FolUtt. 

Vice  PruideiiU—ThQ  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  Dr.  C.  F.  Bahin, 
M.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  John  Dale,  and  J.  W.  Leigh. 

Council—^  Atherton,  Alan  Gamel^  Joseph  Greatorex,  Charles 
Harris,  F.R.G.,  John  Kershaw,  S.  D.  McKellan,  E.  Openshaw, 
John  Schofield,  John  Warburton,  and  M.  Wright. 

Son,  Trea9urer—W,  G.  Coote. 

Hon,  Seeretary—W,  Chadwick. 

During  the  scrutinizini^  of  the  voting  papers,  Mr.  J.  Gbbato- 
BBx  exhibited  a  negative  much  fosrged  with  patched  dense 
markings  ;  this  was  one  of  a  batch  of  excellent  plates,  and  the 
only  one  found  defective.  No  explanation  was  offered,  but  many 
members  said  that  they  had  met  with  similar  experiences. 

Mr.  W.  Blakslby  exhibited  a  number  of  excellent  prints,  the 
work  of  a  friend,  who  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  whom  he  would  propose  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  LiYESET  exhibited  a  number  of  splendid  photographs, 
10  by  8,  very  neatly  mounted ;  they  composed  a  series  of  views 
in  Scotland. 

The  Frbsidsnt  (Mr.  J.  S.  FoUitt)  exhibited  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  read  a  short  pi^er 
desoribiog  the  same.  He  also  exhibited  some  charming  stereo- 
Boopio  views,  and  lantern  slides  for  instantaneous  negatives  taken 
hj  the  aid  of  this  shutter  (see  p.  682). 


Mr.  Alfbkd  Brothkra  exhibited  a  portrait  taken  about  1866 
or  1857,  and  which  he  supposed  was  the  second  C.-D.-Y.  por* 
trait  taken  in  Manchester. 

A  genersl  discussion  took  place  on  shutters  and  instantaneous 
exposures,  in  which  the  Fresident,  Jno.  Chadwick,  sen.,  S.  D. 
McKeUen,  Schofield,  and  others  joined,  resulting  in  the  general 
approval  of  shutters  of  the  Noton  type. 

Mr.  Wm.  Watts  exhibited  a  walking^tiek  camera  tripod-stand, 
which  opened  out  to  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  was  so 
firm  and  rigid  that  it  supported  easily  a  weight  of  80  lbs.  When 
closed,  it  resembled  a  bamboo  walking-stick,  with  buck-hom 
handle,  silver  mounted  ;  its  weight  was  one  pound  to  one  pound 
seven  ounces. 

Mr.  Jos.  Grbatorbx  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  slides  by 
the  wet  collodion  process,  Cowan's  plates,  and  collodio-bromide 
process. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  lantern  was  not  used, 
but  the  Hon.  Sec  said  he  would  arrange  to  have  the  lantern 
working  at  the  November  meetings  and  hoped  all  members  who 
intend^  to  send  slides  would  confine  them  to  the  standard 
size — ^viz.,  3^  square,  and  accompanied  by  a  list  of  number  of 
slides,  and  exhibitor's  name,  and  desired  that  members  would 
send  up  their  slides  before  the  last  minute,  in  order  to  insure 
their  safe  return,  as  it  was  extremely  perplexing  for  a  lantemiat 
to  have  slides  put  into  his  hands  during  the  exhibition  by  two 
or  three  different  people,  and  ensuring  each  a  safe  return. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  November  18th,  at  which, 
besidM  the  lantern  exhibition,  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  will 
demonstrate  the  Daguerreotype  process. 


%nlk  m  %  Sttibia. 


Fhotographic  Societt  of  Grrat  Bbitaik. — ^The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Gallery,  6a,  FallMsU 
East,  on  Tuseday  next,  October  28tii,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  tiie 
apparatus  now  in  the  Exhibition  will  be  brought  forward  and 
explained. 

Yellow  Lioht  for  thb  Dark  Boou. — ^We  notice  with  pleasure 
that  our  German  friends  now  recognize  the  advantage  of 
illuminating  the  dark  room  with  yellow  light.  Some  few  months 
ago,  Mr.  W.  £.  Debenham  advo<»ted  the  use  of  yoHow  paper  in 
connection  with  |pale  green  glass  as  a  means  of  filtenng  the 
actinic  rays.  Qmte  recently.  Dr.  Liesegang  described  in  the 
Arehiv  the  results  of  his  experience  with  the  so-called  "  Golden 
Fabric,''  the  material  subsequently  adopted  by  Mr^  Debenham, 
and  originally  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  • 
In  Dr.  Liesegang's  dark  room  there  are  fitted  two  windows,  the 
one  being  glazed  with  ruby  glass  and  covered  with  one  layer  of 
yellow  fabric,  and  the  other  glazed  with  ordinary  window  glass 
and  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  the  fabric.  When  it  is  only 
required  to  examine  the  plate  from  time  to  time  during  develop- 
ment, a  bent  metal  screen  should  be  placed  between  the  window 
and  di^.  The  two  layers  of  fabric  answered  perfectlr  during 
the  sunmier  months,  the  negatives  being  entirely  free  from  fog. 
The  same  material  ailso  proved  equally  useful  to  replace  the  ruby 
glass  in  a  dark  room  lantern,  and  Dr.  Liesegang  quite  recentiy 
developed  a  large  batch  of  instantaneous  plates  with  such  a  light ; 
a  piece  of  the  material,  SO  by  15  inches,  was  folded  twice,  thus 
giving  a  thickness  of  four  layers,  and  placed  between  a  burning 
candle  and  the  developing  dish,  without  taking  any  means  to 
stop  out  the  back  and  top  light.  During  development,  the  dish 
was  covered  with  a  ferrotype  plate,  and  the  latter  was  only 
removed  when  it  was  neoeasary  to  observe  the  process  as  it  pro- 
ceeded.   The  plates,  without  exception,  developed  free  from  f og. 

FuRiPiCATioN  OF  Mbthtlated  Spirit. — Cazencuve  and 
Chapuis  have  made  experiments  to  discover  to  what  extent  the 
French  methylated  spirit,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  wood  spiri^ 
containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  acetone,  with  ethyl  alcohol,  can 
be  freed  from  its  objectionable  odour.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  from  a  zinc  and  copper  couple  placed  in  the  spirit  st  s 
temperature  of  about  70^,  the  disagreeable  odour  is  completely 
removed  after  the  reaction  has  gone  on  for  five  or  six  days.  The 
same  result  can  be  obtained  by  using  s  sine  and  copper  oonple  in 
the  c(dd,  but  the  process  takes  about  four  times  as  long.  Bj 
distilling  a  mixture  from  a  water-bath,  nearly  odourless  spirit  u 
obtained.     The  result  is  ebviooslf  due  to  the  ewvewiqn  of -the 
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acetone  iato  secondary  propyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen. 

A  Desideratum — Mr.  A.  Anson,  of  Balliol  College,  writes  :— 
"  A  papier-mache  tray,  with  deep  sloping  sides,  the  bottom  of 
which  18  no  longer,  but  slightly  narrower,  than  the  plate  in  use. 
In  this  tray  two  plates  can  be  washed  or  fixed  at  the  same  time 
back  to  back.  The  lower  one  cannot  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
tray,  as  it  is  supported  by  the  sloping  sides,  whose  base  is 
narrower  than  the  plates.  It  is  also  an  advantage,  in  this  tray, 
that  single  plates  can  be  washed  or  fixed  film  downwards,  so  that 
the  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom.  I  have  with  me  a  tray  bought 
in  Paris,  which  will  hold  two  6  by  4  plates,  or  two  quarter- 
plates,  in  this  manner.'' 

The  Study  of  Photoorapht. — The  Magazine  of  Art 
■ays  : — '*  The  aY>plication  of  photography  is  now  so  extended 
and  varied,  and  its  practice  is  so  simplified,  that  it  appeals  to  all 
classes  and  professions,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  attracted  to 
photography  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  equally  useful  to  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  to  the  archteologist  and  the  sculptor,  the 
painter  of  landscape  and  cattle,  and  the  tourist  who  values  his 
reminiscences  of  travel.  With  ladies,  too,  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
veritable  hobby  ;  it  involves  no  risk  of  accident,  of  burnt  and 
blackened  hands,  and  injured  dress." 

Qbrkan  Photoqraphbrs.  — In  the  DeuUehe  Pkotographen 
Zeitung  are  given  some  interesting  statistics  concerning  the* 
proportion  of  employes  to  photographers  in  German  towns,  as 
also  the  relative  number  of  photographers  to  the  population  in 
the  (German  Empire.  As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  the  town, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  employes  in  each  establishment. 
The  following  table  shows  in  the  first  column  the  number  of 
assistants  to  every  hundred  principal  photographers  in  difierent 
Bised  towns : — 

38  in  viUages             containing  under  2,000  inhabitants. 

40  in     small   towns          „  „  6,000 

77  in  country        „             „  „  20,000 

198  in  provincial    „              „  „  1 00,000 

216  in     large         „             „  over  100,000 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  villages  and  small  towns  a  great  many 
photographers  combine  with  their  business  that  of  an  optician, 
or  something  else,  and  thus  the  above  numbers  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  approximately  correct.  In  Berlin,  with  a  population  of 
1,156,765,  there  are  627  photographers  and  their  a«sistants,  and 
uios  to  every  1845  inhabitants  there  is  one  photographer,  while  in 
the  German  Empire,  out  of  a  population  of  45,222,113,  there  are 
8,284  photographers  with  3,585  assistants,  and  thus  out  of  every 
6,584  inhabitants,  one  person  works  at  photography.  . 

A  Picture  for  bis  Wife.— A  man  entered  a  photographer's 
and  said  :  '*  I  want  a  cabinet  picture  of  myself  ?"  The  artist 
placed  him  in  position  and  screwed  up  his  machine  to  the  proper 
focus.  "Now  look  bright  and  cheerful,"  he  said,  "and  keep 
your  eye  fastened  on  that  hole  in  the  wall."  Instead  of  look- 
ing bright  and  cheerful,  the  man  concaved  himself  forward, 
dropped  his  jaw,  and  assumed  a  look  of  infinite  weariness. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  photographer. 
"Brace  up.  I  sav,  and  look  pleasant."  "If  th^is  position  costs 
anything  extra,'^  was  the  answer,  **  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
My  wife  is  up  in  the  country  visiting  friends,  and  this  picture 
goes  to  her.  I  know  what  I  am  about.  Pull  the  blanket  off. 
Mr.  Artist,  and  begin  counting." — Detroit  Free  Frese, 

A  New^  Journal. — The  Magyars  are  to  have  a  photographic 
monthl}r  in  their  own  tongue.  A  Mr.  F.  Veresez,  of  Klausen- 
burg,  will  be  the  editor,— Anthotji/'t  Bulletin, 

.  PaoTOORAPHic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Club  will  be  on  ''  Reversed  Negatives.*' 


f  0  €tsxxt^tsxilitxd%. 


*•*  We  eannot  undertake  to  retom  rejeoted  oommnnleationi. 

J.  E.  B. — It  has  been  sent  on  to  Mr.  Brooks. 

ButlbbHumphrtb.— We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  do  not  know 
the  address  of  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

G. — 1.  The  best  is  a  thorough  washing  in  abundance  of  water,  and 
the  eiDedtent  von  rdferred  to  should  only  be  used  when  there  is  a 
difflcnlty  in  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  water.  2.  The  special 
objection  is,  that  it  tends  to  make  the  paper  rotten. 


W.  A.  C— 1.  The  picture  referred  to  has  certainly  been  over- 
exposed ;  perhaps  it  has  hod  double  the  bwi  exposure.  2«  We 
can  hardly  suggest  the  reason  without  knowing  more.  Try  fum- 
ing your  paper  with  ammonia  (see  page  346  of  present  volume). 
3.  One  8i.ieclal  advantage  of  Beach's  potash  developer  is  the  dr- 
cumiitance  that  in  case  of  over*expo8ure,  mere  dilution  with  water 
is  sufficient.  4.  As  regards  the  prints,  we  must  speak  very  highly 
of  them  as  a  whole,  but  No.  7  snows  signs  of  nnaer-expoenre. 

Bboinnbb.— Obtain  Captain  Abney's  "Instruction"  ;  the  book 
you  mention  is  very  elementary,  and  contains  no  informatioB 
regarding  the  matter  you  refer  to. 

Mai-Kama.— We  should  advise  you  to  call  on  Mr.  W.  Ackland, 
of  416,  Strand,  and  to  take  his  advice  in  the  matter. 

B.  L. — It  depends  altogether  on  the  article  itself,  and  if  theconfign- 
ration  of  the  srticle  is  novel,  you  can  reg^ter  the  design  at  a 
moderate  cost  by  applying  at  the  Destni  and  Tradee-marks 
Registry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  novelty  merely  consists  of  a 
partioaiar  arrangement  ot  photographs  on  a  card,  we  do  not  think 
your  application  will  be  entertained,  unless  the  prints  are  so 
plaoed  as  to  themselves  build  up  some  pattern  or  design  which 
can  itself  be  registered.  You  doubtless  know  tbat  any  indi- 
vidual photograph  can  be  protected  at  a  cost  of  Is.  7d.,  by  regis- 
tration at  StationerH*  Hall. 

Bf.  Brbithardt.— Obtain  the  cement  used  for  fastening  friCTcle 
tyres  ;  several  qualities  are  sold,  but  be  sure  to  obtain  the  best 
kind,  which  containsa  good  deal  of  india-rubber.  Make  the  glass 
hot,  rub  the  surfaces  with  the  cement,  and  clamp'  together,  leaving 
the  clamps  on  till  the  glass  is  quite  cold. 

J.  Jambs.— The  system  is  applicable  to  plates  of  any  sensitiveness, 
but  in  judging  exposures,  success  will  depend  largely  on  the  in- 
dividual experience  of  the  worker. 

0.  H. — The  curious  way  in  which  you  have  misunderstood  there- 
mark  amu«es  us. 

A.  0.  B  — ^Your  experience  is  interesting*  and  we  shall  ask  yon  to 
be  kind  enough  to  write  a  short  paper  on  the  subject.  1.  To 
allow  the  easy  separation  of  the  films.  2.  It  does,  and  the  paper 
might  be  used  a  second  time  if  it  were  worth-while  to  do  so. 
3.  The  copper  compound  would  be  likely  to  do  mischief ;  and  we 
should  therefore  recommend  ordin4ry  nsper,  or  tbe  so-called 
vegetable  parchment.  4.  The  gelatinea  piper  is  soli  by  Dr. 
Liesemng,  of  Duaseldorf.  5.  Ordinary  plain  collodior,  contain- 
ing about  5  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce. 

Musicns  — Y«tur  work  is  very  much  improved,  and  we  espedallv 
congratulate  you  on  the  picture  which  you  contribute  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Exhibition .  This  will  be  noticed  in  due  course,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  of  your  permission  to  reproduce  it  in  our  columns. 

«*•  beveral  answers  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 
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Mr.  Batkkah  vCanteibiixy)— 3  Photos,  of  '*T]m  Kent  Eleven*  GridBetcn. 
Messrs.  Wblcu  Bros.  (LazLdport)~Photo.  of  "John  Found'a"  Hoos^ 

Laadport. 
Mr.  P.  w.  BuoADHEAn  (Leicester)— 3  Photos,  of  Officers,  Ac.,  Leioesttr 

Rifle  yoluiit«>er8. 
Mr.  J.  LosH  (Lowmill,  Dalston,  GumberUnd)— 2  Photos,  of  the  "  White 

Siran  "  Ion,  Carlisle. 
Ml .  J.  Moffat  (Bdinburgh)— 3  Photos,  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone ;  SPhotei. 

ditto,  and  r^id  Northbruok  and  others;  1  Ph'to.  of  Prince  and  Frinosss 

of  Wales,  and  Family ;  1  Fuoto.  of  Lord  and  LadyBosebery  and  otaez*. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Cox  (Nottingham)— 8  Photos,  of  Cats. 
Mr.  A.  J.  TAOLiAPRftRO  (Malt»)— Photo,  of  Interior  of  St.  John's  Chudi, 

Malta;  Photo,  of  Monument  of  JSmanuel  Pinto  in  St.  John's  Chnrdi, 

Malta. 
Mr.  W.  H.  BvsTaia  (Hereford)— 2  Photos,  of  Lord  Wilton's  HerefiMd 

c^attle. 
Mr.  R.  HammOhd  (Bacup)— 4  Photos,  of  Mrs.  Hadfi^ld. 
Mr.  Black  BTT  (Woboxn  Square,  W.C.)— Photo,  entitled  "Thisbe." 
Mr.  H.  P.  RoBiMsoM  (Tunbridge  Wells)— Photos,  of  Scenery,  &o. 
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M.   QRASSIN'S  PHOTOGRAPH   OP  AN  EXPRESS 

TRAIN. 
Although  one  has  seen  seyeral  pictures  of  express  traiDS 
taken  at  fall  speed— or,  at  any  rate,  photographs  which 
were  said  to  have  been  taken  while  the  trains  were  in  rapid 
motion — ^we  believe  that  in  M.  Grassin's  picture,  which 

forms  oar  supplement  this  week,  we  have  the  first  authen- 
tic photograph  of  an  express  train  taken  broadside  on. 
Among  the  express  train  pictures  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited, may  be  mentioned  one  in  which  the  clouds  of 
vapour  were  diffused  in  masses  round  about  the  funnel  of 
the  engine,  a  condition  of  things  by  no  means  consistent 
with  rapid  motion ;  while  in  the  case  of  another  *^  express 
photograph,"  our  readers  will  remember  that  the  signals 
were  shown  as  being  against  the  train. 

The  picture  which  forms  our  supplement  was  taken 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  photographs  held  in  Brussels  last 
year.  In  this  case  it  was  honoured  with  a  medal ;  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  M.  Grassin  has  been  awarded  a  medal 
by  (he  Pall  Mall  judges  this  year. 

The  train  represented  is  the  well-known  international 
mail  of  the  splendid  service  between  London  and  Paris, 
and  it  seems  to  us  to  have,  been  taken  just  opposite  to  the 
Portland  Cement  Works  which  one  passes  after  leaving 
Boulogne  for  Paris.  Ihe  exposure  is  estimated  as  being 
one  three  hundredth  of  a  second,  and  the  speed  of  the  train 
as  forty-two  miles  an  hour.  The  amount  of  actual  motion 
during  the  exposure  may  be  judged  of  by  an  inspection  of 
the  crank-arms  attached  to  the  driving  wheels,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  comparately  sharp  connecting  rod ;  and 
one  need  only  look  carefully  at  the  back-stream  of  vapour  to 
detect  the  rythmic  waves  which  correspond  to  each  action 
of  a  cylinder  chamber,  or  to  one-fourth  of  the  circumference 
of  the  driving  wheel.  As  a  genuine  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  by  the  camera  in  the  present  day,  M.  Qrassin's 
picture  possesses  much  interest,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  frauds  which  have  been  put  forward  as  *'  express 
train  "  pictures. 


THE  PALL  MALL  EXHIBITION. 

Fourth  Notice. 

Mr.  George  Pitt's  portrait  of  a  lady  (No.  61)  does  not 
strike  us  as  being  remarkably  good,  the  heavy  and'some- 
what  exaggerated  shades  on  the  face  being  a  little  too  pro- 
nounced, while  the  hand  nearest  the  lens  is  magnifiea  so 
mnoh  as  to  be  very  noticeable ;  but  No.  82,  a  portrait  by 
the  same  gentieman.  is  better  as  regards  the  pose  and 
lighting.    <*  On  the  Skirts  of  the  Downs,"  by  Mr,  J.  Gale 


(No.  52),  shows  us  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a  grassy  slope ;  but 
we  do  not  like  this  picture  quite  so  well  as  those  coming 
afterwards  under  Mr.  Gale's  name.  **  Off  to  Market — you'll 
take  care  of  Baby  ?  *'  (No.  69),  has  an  air  of  truth  which 
makes  it  a  good  picture.  The  mother,  in  leaving  her  babe 
with  the  girl,  evidently  expects  to  find  it  safe  on  the  return. 
No.  70  is  a  curious  study  of  light  and  shade  in  the  mouth 
of  a  cave  ;  while  No.  71,  "  Oh  Rye,  Oh  Fie ; "  72, «'  Spin- 
ning^a  Highland  Doorway ;  '*  and  No.  83,  **  Mowing 
at  Gowdray/'  are  effective  pictures  of  rural  life.  The 
<*  Studies  of  Cattle,"  No.  55,  by  J.  Beasley,  Jun., 
although  small,  possess  much  merit,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  his  *'  Morning  Chat,"  No.  73,  in  which  the  old 
cottager  is  evidently  enjoyinc^  the  usual  half- hour  of  gossip. 
"  A  Folkestone  Fisherman,'^  No.  74,  and  "  Off  Brighton," 
No.  75,  are  both  good ;  the  latter  being  a  little  out  of  the 
usual  run,  as  it  is  taken  directly  in  the  face  of  the  light. 
In  No.  84,  "  Etter  Water/'  «*  feydal  Water,"  and  «*  Brathy 
Bridge,"  we  have  true  pictures  made  by  the  camera,  the 
old  ivy-grown  bridge  being  particularly  attractive. 

Two  pictures  of  "  Ash  wood  Dale^  near  Buxton  "  (Nos. 
56  and  57),  are  two  of  four  exhibits  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.' 
Holden-Uambrough.  These  are  delightful  bits  of  wood- 
land scenery  on  12  by  10  plates,  fully  exposed  so  as  to 
well  bring  out  all  details,  and  possessing  great  technical 
merits,  as  well  as  artistic  qualities ;  while  the  remaining 
two  pictures  (Nos.  85  and  86)  show  us  **  Dorothy  Ver- 
non's room  and  steps  at  Haddon  Uall,'^  and  "  The  Terrace 
at  iladdon  Hall."  From  Mr.  Ciive  F.  Pritchard  there  aro 
three  exhibits  at  Pall  Mall;  (No.  58)  '' Clivedon-on- 
Thames,"  (No.  59)  "  Clare  Biidge,  Cambridge,"  and  (No. 
60),  *'  Clivedon-on -Thames ;  "  and  he  has  been  successful 
in  making  pleasing  little  pictures  of  his  subject).  *^  Three 
Children  of  Aithur  {i  Beckett,  Esq.,"  by  Barrand,  and  en- 
larged by  the  Autotype  Co.,  is  a  good  group,  and  well  en- 
larged ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  special  qualities  which 
should  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  Exhibition. 

*^  Luncheon  Time  "  (No.  76),  by  Mr.  B.  Wilkinson,  jun., 
and  its  companion  picture,  ^' Early  Spring"  (No.  77),  show 
ufl  the  plough  at  rest,  and  the  plough  at  work;  while  in 
No.  90,  ^^  Fence  Making,"  by  the  same  gentleman,  we  see 
another  phase  of  field  work :  the  remaining  exhibits  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson  (192  and  193)  are  like  those  referred  to 
above,  country  scenes. 

A  good  picture  of  pussy  is  always  attractive,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Pointer  s  excellent  enlargement  on  opal  (No. 
78)  is  placed  so  low  down.  The  long-haired  white  Persian 
cat  is  sitting  on  a  newspaper,  with  an  air  of  resentment  for 
some  slight  indignity  offered  her.  Who  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Pointer  bow  to  depict  with  the  camera  all  the  graces 
and  attitudes  of  the  oat,  and  to  say  a  cat  picture  is  by  Mr. 
Pointer  is  to  say  it  is  good  t  In  No.  380  we  have  a  frame 
I  of  oats  and  dogs  by  the  same  exhibitor. 
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The  Hampihite  CotUga  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Fernle;  ahowa  ns 
the  thatched  oottRjie  in  ita  moat  pleaaiug  aspect — that  is  to 
aay,  with  the  aDnligbtatrenmiDg  down  oil  theoataide  ;  nhile 
the  "Yiewa  in  Sarrej  "  (Mos.  637  nod  558)  show  aa  other 
pleaaingphaseaof  couDtrj  life.  Hr.  Fe  ml  a; 's  photographs 
are  piotares,  and  cODtaio  none  of  the  bcavj  and  detailleaa 
maaaea  of  black  which  often  spoil  landacape  work. 

''  Studies  of  i'aiD)jBS  Grass,  by  J.  Bracebridpe  Hilditcb, 
is  a  difficalt  snbjeot  well  execated,  and  Mr.  Uilditcb  alao 
deserves  dredit  for  the  good  qualitiea  posaesied  by  bis 
remaiaiug  eibibiu,  >'  Can  I  trust  you?"  (No.  102),  "Feed- 
ing the  Swans"  (No.  454),  "The  Thames  at  Richmond" 
(No.  47C),  and  "  Cbolmondlcy  Walk,   Itichmond"  (.'.OriJ. 

It  ia  not  often  that  such  a  good  opportunitj  occurs  for 
obtaining  a  photograph  of  filatus  as  Dr.  I'laistrr  b>id 
when  he  aecarrd  No.  S9,  "  Lucerne  with  Pilatns  "  ;  and 
a  view  which  so  well  abowe  the  miat-clothed  rosnarch  ia 
likely  to  be  ralued  by  tbose  who  know  the  locality. 

In  No.  91,  "  G.  GroBsmith,  Esq.,"  we  have  a  commercial 
portrait,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  now-a-da;s  commercial 
portraits  are  made  partly  by  the  camera  and  partly  b^  the 
retoncher'a  pencil,  one  hardly  feels  that  they  are  quite  in 
their  pioper  pUce  in  apurely  photographic  exhibition. 

An  exhibit  of  real  and  permanent  interest  ia  the  frame 
of  photographs  (No.  93)  sent  by  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  to 
illnstrate  the  sixth  cruise  of  the  Dutch  schooner  Willem 
Bartnttt.     Ot  those  we  shsll  Bay  more  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  enlargement  on  gelati  no -bromide  paper  ^No.  08), 
■ent  by  Meaara.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  shows  concluaifely  the 
value  of  the  process,  but  the  large  haoda  spoil  the  exhibit 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lord,  of  Cambridge,  faaasucceeded  in  making 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  new  ArcliEBological  Moecum 
at  Cambridge,  the  aubject  being  an  eapeciatly  (difficult  one 
to  deal  with  ;  ond  Mr.  Lord'a  other  eihibila  (Nos.  320  and 
341),  cODBisting  ot  eighleeu  pictures  showing  cbaraotera 


from  the  "  Birds  of  Aristophanes,"  ss  performed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  November  of  last  year,  also  poesesaea  special 


merits.  Theae  latter  are  interesting  as  eK^irplifyisg 
striking  phases  of  facial  expreesioDa.  and  wa  select  two  for 
reproduction.  The  first  represents  the  sdreuliiref  feltbe- 
tairoH  (Mr.  M.  B.  Jamei)  endeavoniing  to  persaade  the 
Hoopoe  (Mr.  F.  U.  Pryur)  to  establish  the  aerial  bird- 
city,  which  should  in  time  gorernboth  godaand  men  ;  but 
the  Hoopoe  looka  very  doubtful  aa  to  the  success  of  the 
entPTprise,  altbongh  he  nttimatcly  yields  to  the  peisoaatc 
talenta  of  Peithetairoa. 

The  other  photograph,  which  we  also  reprodace  as  a 
Meiaenbach  block,  snows  a  scene  in  which  Feithetairos  ai 


Euelpides  are  represented  as  being  a  little  embarrassed 
about  certain  detai's  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
posed new  city,  A  book  of  the  play,  illustrated  with  the 
complete  series  of  Mr.  Lord's  pictures,  would  fonu  an 
interesting  album. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
SOLUBILITY  AND  t'BBSEBVATION  OP  GELA- 
TINE EMULSION. 
1*1  a  recent  issue  of  the  WoehtnhlaH,  Herr  SobDmann  de- 
scribes a  leries  cf  cipptimenia  on  the  action  of  light  on  gela- 
tine imaUion,  which  may  poeaibly  hare  come  bearing  on 
Warnerku'ii  renoBTcLea  aa  to  ths  priidaction  oF  an  iniolnble 
imajce  on  an  aigentio  gelntine  film,  when  treated  with  Ihu 
Tisaal  pjro  developer.  Hurr  Schumann  Itoda,  howevet,  tbat 
the  nnu  of  pjrogallio  acid  ia  not  cagential  to  the  formation 
ot  iniolubitiiy  ;  on  expoBingimulsion  jelly  to  the  action  of 
Ihi!  liun'h  raja  fur  Bome  liaya,  he  fonnd  (hat  ihc  external 
hiliface  becumen  completely  innolublu  in  hot  naler,  and  is 
not  disintegrated  even  after  acme  huuta'  digesliun  in  bulling 
water.  Aa  our  readeis  are  aware,  gelatine  unialfion  coo- 
taining  no  antiaeptie  decompoaea  in  sammsr  weather  in  four 
or  fife  days,  but  Herr  Schnmanu  Hods  that  when  tmnleioa 
ia  placed  in  d*Tl'gbt  for  a  week  oi  so,  no  decompoailion 
appears  to  take  plact^  this  fact  being  probably  duu  to  rbe 
biomine,  ohlMine,  m  iodine  libemted  from  tbe  ailrer  Mlta 
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bj  the  actinio  raj0,  acting  as  preservatiFes ;  also  it  is  possible 
that  the  insolabilitj  before  referred  to  is  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  halogen  with  gelatine,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  aqueoas  solutions  of  bromine,  chlorine,  and 
iodine  have  a  tanning  effect  on  gelatine. 


•  *• 

...  32  grains 
...  15     „  ' 

... 

*•• 

...  20     „ 

.*• 

...    1  ounce 

•  *• 

...    1  drm.  (60grs) 

•  •• 

...    1  ounce 

•  •t 

...  20  grains 

•  • 

...    1  ouDce 

THB    HYDROCHLORATE  OF  HYDROXYLAMINE 

DEVELOPBR. 

We  have  recently  been  makiDg  experiments  in  the  new 
developer  described  in  the  PHOToaRAPHic  News  by  Messrs. 
Carl  ffgll  and  Arnold  Spiller.  The  substance  which  forms 
the  active  constituent  of  the  developer  goes  by  the  formid- 
able name  which  we  have  given  as  a  heading. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  was  good  enough  to  give  us  the  pre- 
cise formulsd  which  he  is  now  using,  he  having  varied  it 
slightly  since  the  article  on  the  developer  appeared  in  the 
Photographic  Nevs.  We  copy  out  word  for  word  his 
instructions : — 

' '  A. — Hydroxy  1.  by drochlor. . . . 

Citric  acid 

Potassium  bromide 
w  aver  ...         . .  • 

*'  B. — Caustic  soda 

Water         

"  C— Potassium  bromide 
Water         

''  To  develop  a  7^  by  5  plate,  I  take  1  drachm  of  A,  3} 
ounces  of  water,  and  to  begin  with  40  (not  20,  as  stated) 
drops  of  B ;  then,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  another  20  or 
80  is  added,  if  necessary.^^ 

On  analyzing  these  qoantities,  we  find  that  the  deve- 
loper, after  the  addition  of  the  first  40  drops  of  B,  con- 
sists approximately  of — 

Hydrochlorate  of  hydroxy lamine  ...     1-08  gruDS 

Bromide  of  potassium         '7  grains 

Caustic  soda -       ...     1*32  grains 

to  each  ounce  of  developer. 

To  facilitate  the  trying  of  variations  in  the  constituents, 
we  made  up  the  stock  solutions,  nob  as  given  by  Mr. 
Spiller ;  but  we  made  up  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  each 
oi  the  three  constituents  of  the  developer,  keeping  the 
proportion  of  citric  acid  to  hydrochlorate  of  hydroxy  lamine 
the  same  as  that  just  given. 

We  then  exposed  a  number  of  plates  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  one  set  under  the  sensitometer,  another  set  in  the 
camera,  to  a  statuette.  Durinsf  all  experiments,  we  deve- 
loped one  sensitometer-exposed  plate,  and  one  camera- 
exposed  one,  side  by  side. 

We  first  of  all  developed  a  nair  of  plates  by  the  ordinary 
pyro  developer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  a  standard  with 
which  to  compare  those  developed  by  the  new  developer. 

As  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  the  formula 
given  by  Mr.  Spiller,  we  first  tried  a  solution  containing — 


Hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine 

Bromide  of  potassium 

Caustic  soda 

to  each  ounce. 


1    grain 
^  grain 
l|  grains 


With  this  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  any  image 
commenced  to  appear — nearly  quaiter  of  an  hour — and 
development  progressed  so  slowly  after  some^hiog  did 
appear,  that  we  despaired  of  ever  getting  sufficient  density 
or  detail.  We  therefore  added  caustic  soda  freely — too 
freely,  apparently — because  although  we  got  detail  enough 
titer  some  little  time,  we  got  fog  also. 

On  looking  for  a  reason  for  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
4ovelopment,  it  struck  us  that  the  quantity  of  citric  acid 
recommended  is  very  large,  and  on  making  the  experiment 
ve  lound  that  to  neutralize  the  solution  containing  one 


grain  of  hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine,  reqnired  very 
nearly  one  grain  of  caustic  soda ;  so  that  with  the  deve- 
loper given  by  Mr.  Spiller,  there  would  be  but  very  little 
caustic  soda  left  to  accelerate  development  after  the  acid 
was  neutralized ;  besides  which,  there  would  be  formed  in 
the  developer  a  large  proportion  of  citrate  of  soda,  whioh 
is  a  powerful  restrainer. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  we  next  tried  the  follow- 
ing solution : — 

Hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine...  1  grain 

Bromide  of  potassium       niL 

Caustic  soda  2|  grains 

to  each  ounce  of  developer. 

This  gave  a  far  more  satisfactory  result.  The  develop- 
ment proceeded  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  before, 
although  by  no  means  so  quickly  as  with  ordinary  pyro 
developer.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  final 
result  was  that  the  negative  was  too  thin.  There  was  no 
trace  of  fog,  from  which  we  conclude  that  no  soluble  bro- 
mide is  necessary  as  a  restrainer  with  the  hydroxylamine 
developer. 

We  tried  one  more  pair  of  plates,  using  twipe  as  much 
hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine  as  before,  and  using  also 
somewhat  more  caustic  soda. 

Our  developer  now  consisted  of  the  following  :— 

Hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine       ...    2  grains 
Caustic  soda      ...        ...        ...        ...    3     „ 

to  each  ounce. 

This  gave  us  an  excellent  result.  There  was  not  a  traoe 
of  fog,  nor  in  the  fixed  negative  the  slightest  trace  of  dis- 
colouration. The  colour  of  the  dt^osit  was  a  steel  bine, 
which  lefc  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  case  of  the  plate 
exposed  under  the  sensitometer,  the  same  figure  was  got 
as  with  the  pyro  developer.  Tlie  only  fault  which  could 
be  urged*  against  the  developer  is,  that  with  the  particular 
plates  used,  there  was  a  slight  reticulation  of  the  film, 
doubtless  due  to  the  caustic  alkali.  It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  particular  sample  of  plate  used  was 
an  exceedingly  rapid  commercial  one,  in  which  the  films 
are  very  soluble,  either  on  account  of  a  soft  gelatine  being 
used,  or  on  account  of  long  digestion  of  the  emulsion  being 
employed  to  give  sensitiveness ;  also  that  the  addition  of 
15  per  cent,  of  methylated  spirit  prevented  the  reticulation, 
although  the  time  taken  for  development  was  increased. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  solution  scarcely  dis- 
colours at  all  during  development,  so  that  it  may  be  nsed 
repeatedly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  this 
connection,  that  whenever  a  bromide  plate  is  developed, 
bromine  is  liberated,  and  absorbed  by  the  developing  solu- 
tion. Probably,  with  the  developer  just  given,  it  wLU 
combine  with  the  caustic  soda  to  form  bromide  of  sodinm ; 
but  whether  it  does  or  not,  a  powerful  restrainer  will  be 
added  to  this  developer. 

Finally,  we  may  say  that,  as  the  first  experiments  with 
a  new  developer,  the  resuli»  have  pleased  us  greatly. 

We  unfortunately  mixed  the  whole  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  hydroxylamine  which  we  had  with  citric  acid  and  water, 
as  directed  by  Mr.  Spiller,  otherwise  we  should  have  tried 
the  effect  of  using  a  greatly  reduced  quantity  of  citric , 
acid,  or  even  none ;  the  impression  conveyed  to  us,  even 
during  our  last  experiments,  being  that  we  were  using  a 
developer  far  too  powerfully  restrained , 

Concerning  the  citric  acid,  Mr.  Spiller  says : — **  Citric 
a^id  is  added,  to  A  simply  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  * 
lime  by  the  addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  the  ordinary 
water." 


As  regards  the  name  of  the  hydroxylamine  salt  used,  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  may  either  be  called  hydrochlorato 
or  hydrochloride,  this  latter  termination  having  recently 
been  adopted  in  the  journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  to 
distinguish  the  salts  which  hydrogen  acids  form  with 
ammonia  and  its  derivatives. 
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NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

D£ATU  OF  Henry  T.  Anthony— The  New  Orleans  Exhibi- 
tion—Photograph BxHiBiTB— An  Improved  Camera 
AND  Shutter. 

The  sadden  death  of  Mr.  U.  T.  AnthoDy,  one  of  oar  oldest 
dealers  ia  photographic  i^oods  and  supplies  in  thiscoantry, 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  sad.  It  had  been  well  known 
that  for  some  time  that  he  had  been  in  ill- health,  and  had 
visited  the  hot  springs  in  Arkansas,  and  other  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  strength  and  health.  He  had  been 
benefitted  by  these  trips,  and  on  the  day  of  the  accident 
was  especially  bright  and  active  at  his  office.  On  his  re- 
tarn  home  from  the  office  in  the  afternoon,  he  stopped  at 
the  Phoenix  Club — of  which  he  was  a  member — near  Union 
Square,  and  from  there  started  on  his  way  home.  On 
crossing  Fourth  Avenue  to  take  a  car,  he  was  knocked 
down  by  a  four-wheeled  cab  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
which  ran  over  him,  seriously  bruising  his  head,  breast, 
and  thigh.  He  was  picked  up  in  an  unconscious  state,  was 
carried  to  a  neighbouring  hospital  and  finally  to  his  home, 
where,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  revived  sufficiently  to  recog- 
nize a  few  friends.  After  that  he  relapsed  into  unconcious- 
ness, and  died  on  Saturday,  morning,  the  11th  inst.,  sur- 
rounded by  his  relations  and  friends.  At  his  funeral, 
which  took  place  oo  the  morning  of  the  14th  inst,  at  his 
brother^s  bouse,  there  was  a  very  full  attendance,  many  old 
photographers  and  scientific  gentlemen  prominent  in  their 
various  pursuits  being  among  those  present. 

in  the  remarks  made,  his  career,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
photography,  and  the  part  he  took  in  advancing  it,  was 
strongly  pointed  out.  In  his  place  of  business  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  the  employe<^s,  especially  for  his 
equitable  dealing  towards  each  one.  To  him  amateurs 
owe  much  for  his  perseverance  in  manufacturing  good 
chemicals  for  photographic  work.  He  was  always  ready 
to  impart  information  to  amateurs,  no  matter  how  ignorant 
they  were,  and  in  the  early  days  of  photography  he  would 
go  out  of  his  way  to  help  some  troubled  man  beset  with 
difficulty.  He  was  seventy-one  years  old,  and- had  been 
interested  in  photography  with  his  brother  Edward  for 
forty -six  years.  It  was  his  fortune  to  witness  and  engage 
in  the  wonderful  photographic  progress  of  our  epoch,  from 
the  time  when  we  had  the  slow  Daguerrotype  plate,  to  the 
lightning  gelatine  plate  of  the  present  day.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  our  Amateur  Society,  on  the  14th  inst.,  resolu- 
tions of  respect  to  his  memory  were  passed. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  vote  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Society  to  send  a  collective  exhibit  ot  photographs  made  by 
niemborR  to  the  great  New  Orleans  World's  Exposition  to  bo 
hold  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  between  December  iRt,  1884,  and 
May  Slat,  1885,  and  towards  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $1,500,000.  A  committee  on  **  Photography,"  of 
which  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  is 
obairman,  has  been  appointed,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  very 
elaborate  exhibit  of  everything  in  any  way  pertaining  to 
photography  will  be  made. 

Several  sub -committees  have  been  appointed  nnder  the 
following  heads : — 

E.  E.  Wilson  and  S.  T.  Blessing,  Committee  on  Practical 
Photography. 

v.  M.  Wilcox,  Committee  on  Photographic  Apparatus 
and  R^'quisites. 

Charles  Himes,  Committee  on  Educational  Photography 
and  Literatnre. 

F.  C.  Beach,  Committee  on  Amateur  Societies  and  Ex- 
hibits. 

If  each  man  succeeds  in  carrying  out  his  department  fully, 
it  is  likely  to  make  the  exhibit  very  interesting,  and  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  those  visiting  the  exhibition.  As  it  is  to  be 
a  world's  exhibition,  locality  is  not  important,  and  I  learn 
that  Mr.  Beach  is  desiious  of  having  i-epresentative  exhibits 
from  amateur  associations  in  England  and  other  countries. 

A  party  of  ten  members  of  the  Amateur  Society  made  a 


very  pleasant  outing  recently,  on  the  10th  inst.,  to 
Llewellyn  Park,  Orange,  N.  J.,  at  the  invitation  of  O.  D. 
Munn,  of  the  ScienUfic  American,  and  lunched  with  him  at 
his  residence. 

A  novel  feature  at  the  meeting  on  the  14th  was  the  in- 
auguration of  the  *<  Question  Box,"  which  elicited  mack 
discussion,  and  ptoved  very  useful  in  bringing  out  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  character.  It  seems  to  be  the  endeavour 
of  those  who  manage  the  Society  to  provide  matters  Cdt 
practical  discussion  and  demonstrations,  rather  than  to  hate 
dry  papers  read. 

A  special  committee  on  *<  gelatine  plates  '*  was  appointed, 
whose  duties  were  very  clearly  specified.  They  are  to  ascer- 
tain by  experiment  what  are  the  best  grades  and  brands  of 
plates  for  the  amateur*s  use.  Mr.  Beach  stated  that  he  bad 
used  the  following  intensifier  with  much  success : — 

No.   1.— Saturated    solution    bichloride 

mercury 1  ounce 

Water     6  ounces 

No.  2. — Water 1  ounce 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals)  ...120  grains 

The  plate  is  whitened  a  little  in  Na  1,  then  washed  aod 
immersed  in  No.  2.  It  turns  a  dark  wine  colour,  and  the 
shadows  keep  very  clear. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  the  inventor,  exhibited  his  minor 
shutter  and  camera,  patented  July  1st,  1884,  and  described 
in  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  News.  The  shutter  u 
inside  of  the  box,  between  the  lens  and  dry  plate,  and  has 
a  broad  curved  bottom  with  a  slit  in  it  to  match  the  lev. 
In  its  normal  position,  the  front  towards  the  lena,  with  the 
mirror  attached,  is  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  reflects  the  image 
upon  the  ground  glass  placed  horizontally  at  the  top  abovr. 
A  coiled  flat  clock-spring  at  the  axis  of  rotation  imparts 
the  necessary  movement,  and  it  is  wound  up  or  loosenra  by 
an  ordinary  clock  key  from  the  outside.  The  operator  sees 
the  image  plainly  on  the  ground  glasi  non-reversed,  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  position  he  desires,  a  spring  catch 
is  touched,  which  allows  the  coiled  clock-spring  to  throw 
the  front  of  the  shutter  up  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
brings  the  slit  in  the  curved  bottom  in  front  of  and  psst 
the  rear  of  the  lens,  thus  making  an  instantaneous  expo- 
sure. The  apparatus  worked  very  smoothly  and  silently; 
in  fact,  it  was  noiseless,  and  there  was  not  the  least  jar. 

The  inventor  remarked  that  the  partial  vacuuoi  created 
in  the  rear  of  the  box  by  the  sudden  movement  of  the 
shutter  acted  as  a  cushion,  and  prevented  jar.  He  showed 
specimen  prints  made  from  negatives  by  the  shutter. 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Fish,  showed  a  shutter  which 
he  claimed  was  an  improvement  on  the  well-known 
Prosch  shutter.  He  used  two  springs,  one  a  spiral,  the 
other  a  flat,  straight  opening,  one  adjustable  to  the  other, 
and  had  some  new  catches  to  regulate  the  tension  and 
movement  of  the  shutter. 

Mr.  Beach  remarked  that  from  his  experience  Mr.  Fish's 
idea  was  correct,  as  the  chief  trouble  with  the  Prosch 
shutter  had  been  the  liability  of  the  flat  coiled  spring  to 
break  just  at  the  time  it  was  needed.  ^^ 

Some  demonstrations  were  made  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  instantaneous  plates,  after  which  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

A  lantern  exhibition  is  to  be  given  on  the  SOlh.  The 
next  regular  meeting  occurs  on  November  11. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  continues  to  increase 
rapidly,  and  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  first  six  months 
showed  a  handsome  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

At  the  November  11th  meeting  a  demonstration  of  the 

Elatinotype  process  is  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Need- 
am,  of  this  city,  who  is  doing  good  work  for  amateura 
At  the  outing  to  Llewellyn  Park,  on  the  10th  iostb, 
Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Smith  carried  with  him  an  improved  Hare 
camera,  with  extension  back,  and  a  perfect  wbrkioff 
c  hanging-box,  which  he  had  recently  imported.  He  did 
some  splendid  work. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Metcalf  had  a  Biok  camera,  with  folding didM 
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in  the  plate-holdera  for  3^  by  4^  plates,  which  was  much 
ftdmired  for  its  high  finish  and  compactness.  He,  also,  is 
an  expert  amateur.  The  New  Yokk  Amateub. 

October  18/A. 


PRESS   NOTICES   OP   THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXHIBITION. 
[From  the  6ruphie\ 

There  is  no  startling  novelty  in  this  year's  exhibition,  but  there 
IB  a  distinct  improvement  shown  in  various  directions.  Firstly, 
photographers  are  better  succeeding  in  their  endeavours  to  make 
a  picture  complete  in  itself,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a  mere 
reproduction  of  a  portion  of  a  scene.  Such  a  photograph,  de- 
prived of  the  colour  and  surroundings  of  the  original,  may  be  ex- 
cellent from  a  technical  point  of  view,  but  will  not  in  any  way 
bear  criticism  if  judged  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Now,  as  a 
brilliant  exception  to  this,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson  have 
sent  a  scene  on  the  qua^  of  Venice,  "  Venetian  Boats,"  which 
is  really  an  admirable  picture  in  itself.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  also 
has  sent  some  good  figure  studies  in  the  open  air,  of  which  *'  He 
never  told  his  love  "  has  justly  been  awarded  a  medal.  The 
boots  of  <»e  of  the  young  women,  however,  were  a  little  too 
close  to  the  lens,  and  look  like  banjo  clogs.  Mr.  J.  Qale  also 
has  some  capital  figure  subjects,  of  which  '*  At  Rye~Oh,  Fie !  " 
— a  flirtation  between  a  fisherboy  and  and  a  girl  at  a  cottage 
door — ^ia  much  the  best.  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  whose  /^HArming  old 
woman  spinning  excited  so  much  admiration  last  year,  shows 
another  mdustrious  housewife  blowing  out  the  dust  from  a 
Dutch  clock,  while  his  Dutchlike  style  has  been  successfully 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Hadley  in  his  *'  Small  Studies,'*  which  have 
duly  carried  off  a  medal.  The  same  artist's  "Business  Slack," 
a  more  ambitious  study  of  fisher  life,  is  capital.  In  many  other 
figure  subject?,  however,  the  figures  still  possess  the  stiffness  of 
which  we  have  before  compkined,  and  the  madels  are  manifestiy 
uncomfortable  in  their  unusual  costumes.  Indeed  it  is  here,  in 
such  pictures,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Cotesworth's  "Awkward 
Lead,"  that  the  painter  has  the  advantage  over  the  photographer, 
for,  while  the  grouping  is  excdlent,  the  former  would  have  been 
able  by  a  touch  of  his  brush  to  soften  th^  rigidity  of  tiie  most 
iron-jointed  model. 

Of  portraits  proper,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  shows  some 
capital  full-length  figures  in  unconventional  attitudes,  of  which 
"A  Siesta  "is  exceptionally  graceful,  while  those  of  Messrs. 
Lafayette  and  of  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  are  particularly  worthy  of 
mention,  the  latter  especially  for  the  arrangement  of  the  drapeiy. 
Of  animal  studies  there  are  exceptionally  few  this  year.  Mr. 
Dixon,^  as  usual  to  the  fore,  sends  a  Spanish  Impel ial  eagle, 
while  a  splendid  cat,  an  enlargement  on  porcelain,  is  sent  by 
Mr.  H.  Pointer. 

The  second  improvement  to  be  noted  is  undoubtedly  the  re- 
production of  interiors,  which,  thanks  to  the  improved  lenses,  or 
better  plates,  can  now  be  dearly  depleted.  With  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  difficulties  in  Italy  of  procuring  any  really  good 
photographs  of  interiors  of  churches,  we  can  award  the  most  un- 
hesitating praise  to  the  really  magnificent  pnotograph,  by  A.  G. 
Tagliaferro,  of  *'  The  Interior  of  St.  John's  Church,  Malta,"  in 
wluch  all  the  abundant  detail  is  feithf oily  reproduced.  Nor  is 
the  iinprovemement  any  the  less  marked  m  many  other  interiors 
exhibited.  And  hero  we  may  express  our  surprise  at  the  ex- 
treme paucity  of  arohitectural  subjects,  consideiing  how  far 
afield  both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  go  now-a- 
days.  Thero»are  also  very  few  foreign  subjects,  but  of  these  a 
mdanoholy  interest  attaches  to  the  desert  scenes  in  Algeria  by 
the  late  l£:.  Baden  Pritchard,  taken  only  a  week  or  so  bd^ore  his 
death;  while  Mr.  Stone  sends  some  good  reminiscences  of  a 
trip  to  the  Canary  Islands,  notably  *'  The  Troglodyte  Village 
of  Atalaya,  Gran  Canaria,"  and  Mr.  Donkin  shows  some  more  of 
his  studies  in  the  High  Alps.  These,  by  the  way,  together  with 
similar  scenes  by  Mr.  V.  Sella,  from  a  photographic  point  of 
view,  are  some  of  the  finest  things  in  the  room.  In  the  home 
landscapes,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  photographs,  there 
is  good  teducal  work,  but  little  variety  in  artistic  treatment. 
The  School  of  Military  Engineering  send  some  good  views  of 
Lynmouth ;  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Dyke- A^land  some  good  landscapes 
snowing  long  distances^a  difficult  feat  to  achieve  with  a  small 
oamera ;  Mr.  J.  Stenning  some  capital  views  in  North  Wales  and 
the  Lakes ;  Mr.  H.  B.  oerkeley  an  exquisite  platinotype  print 
d  Pangboume  Lock ;  and  Captain  Abney  several  scenes  on  the 
GherweU. 


As  usual,  there  is  no  lack  of  '*  breaking  waves,"  though  several 
show  signs  of  the  negatives  having  been  over-carefully  touched 
up.  One  of  the  best  is  by  Mr.  C.  Grassin.  The  velvety  appear- 
ance of  the  neck  of  the  wave  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  some 
capital  yacht  studies  on  the  Solent  by  Messrs.  G.  West  and  Son, 
and  one  very  singular  view  of  a  wreck,  evidentiy  taken  from  a 
height  above,  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks.  Of  the  curiosities  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, we  should  mention  photographs  of  a  streak  of  lightning,  by 
M.  Auty  ;  that  of  an  express  train,  taken  in  l-300th  of  a  second, 
by  Mr.  C.  Grassin  ;  and  some  views  from  a  balloon. 

In  addition  to  the  photographs,  there  is  a  comprehensive 
display  of  apparatus,  with  some  new  instantaneous  shutters, 
and  some  abnormallv  light  cameras,  especially  welcome  to 
amateurs. 


TONING. 

BY  W.   M.   ASHMAN.^ 

Ab  one  of  the  many  professionals  who  regularly  practise  the 
perfected  researches  of  others — viz.,  those  photo-chemical  scien- 
tists, whose  names  have  become  as  familiar  to  all  students  of 
the  art  as  those  of  Galvaui,  Volta,  or  Faraday  to  the  students  of 
electrical  science— it  will  be  readily  understood  that  I  cannot  say 
anything  which  is  new.  Premising  this  to  be  the  case,  I  shaU 
endeavour  to  show  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  various  processes  to 
be  hereinafter  described,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  their 
discovery. 

I  have  already  in  the  previous  paper  dealt  with  the  means 
employed  in  preparing  a  suitable  paper  to  receive  a  photo- 
graphic image,  including  the  methods  of  albumenizing,  sensi- 
tiziog,  and  fuming.  Preserved  papers  were  also  spoken  of,  and 
many  useful  hints  were  gathered  in  tiie  discussion  which  followed. 
As  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  these  papers  in  the  remarks 
which  are  to  follow,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  if  we  dis- 
tinguish the  preserved  paper  from  freshly  prepared  by  the 
cognomen  of  "  preserved  "  and  "ordinary.** 

Beginning  with  ordinary  paper,  printed  under  a  negative 
somewhat  deeper  than  it  is  desired  to  have  the  prints  when 
finished,  we  should  have  a  print  which,  although  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  possesses  a  charm  of  only  a  transient  nature,  due  te 
the  gradual  decomposition  that  takes  place  when  organic  sub- 
stances such  as  albumen  are  long  in  contact  with  free  nitrate  of 
silver ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  processes  I  have  to  describe. 

In  the  case  of  alkaline  toning  with  borax  or  acetate  of  soda, 
the  first  consideration  is  to  free  the  paper  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  remaining  therein,  over  and 
above  the  quantity  used  in  the  production  of  the  print ;  this  is 
termed  washing  away  the  free  silver.  That  operation  is  satis- 
factorily performed  by  soaking  the  prints  in  a  few  changes  of 
clean  soft  water,  usually  four,  or  until  the  water  is  no  longer 
opalescent  when  tested  with  a  few  grains  of  salt.  The  washing 
water  so  obtained  is  collected  in  the  manner  described  to  you  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  and  precipitated  with  dilute  hydrochlonc  acid. 
The  vessel  employed  should  be  scrupulously  clean,  either  earth- 
enware, poroelain,  or  wood  answering  the  purpose. 

Bxperiment  J. — The  treatment  of  the  prints  is  sometimes 
followed  by  passing  them  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  acetate 
or  ordinary  common  salt,  about  one  per  cent.,  such  as  here 
shown,  and  stirring  them  about  for  five  minutes,  when  it  will  be 
seen  they  have  assumed  a  brick-red  colour,  the  object  of  which 
is  three-fold.  Firstly,  the  fibres  become  charged  with  a  sub- 
stance which  acts  as  a  chlorine  absorbent,  a  necessary  property 
to  be  mentioned  further  on.  Secondly,  a  definite  colour  is 
ensured  to  start  with,  thus  obviating  the  possibility  of  miftfAiritig 
fresh  prints  in  the  toning  bath  for  those  which  have  become 
purple  by  reason  of  the  deposited  gold,  an  important  considera- 
tion when  dealing  with  fumed  paper.  Thirdly,  the  last  trace 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed,  thereby  preventing  a  too 
rapid  decompoeition  of  the  toning  bath. 

Theoretically  considered,  it  is  proper  that  th^  last  trace  of 
silver  nitrate  should  be  removed ;  but  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  daily  practice  of  commercial  work  do  not  msist  upon  the 
strict  obs^ance  of  such  a  rule  in  all  cases.  An  especial  excep- 
tion is  permitted  and  advocated  when  dealing  with  prints  from 
weak  or  under-exposed  negatives,  this  class  being  found  to  yield 
richer  tones  by  not  washing  any  of  the  free  silver  out. 

The  plan  of  soaking  prints  in  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate 
was  originally  recommended,  in  lieu  of  washing,  by  a  member  of 
this  Society,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  as  long  ago  as  1861,  the 
following  being  an  outline  of  the  method  suggested  by  him  :— 
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Slightly  oYer-printed  proofs  were  soaked  in  a  haXk  composed 
of— 

Sodium  acetate  «••    240  grains 

Water ^c        10  ounces 


The  unwashed  proofs  were  moYod  about  in  this  solution  at 
least  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  convert  all  the  free  silver  nitrate 
into  acetate  of  silver ;  i^r  slight  rinsing  in  clean  water  the 
proofs  were  toned  with — 

Gold  terohloride  •••        4  grains 

Sodium  acetate c      240    „ 

Water    •••        10  ounces 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  was  an  entire  absence  from 
mealiness,  a  defect,  you  will  remember,  we  now  avoid  by  the 
adoption  of  ammoniacal  fuming. 

CTuide-books  to  the  practice  of  printing  usually  recommend 
three  rapid  washings  ;  the  decomposing  action  thus  bet  up  by 
the  quantity  of  free  silver  remaining  in  the  paper  materially 
quickens  the  speed  of  toning.  To  prevent  a  too  rapid  deposition 
of  gold,  some  printers  prefer  adding  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  to  Uie  toning  bath,  which  turns  the  prints  sufficiently  red, 
and  acts  in  some  respects  equal  to  an  intermediary  bath. 

Preserved  papers,  containing,  as  they  generally  do,  a  certain 
proportion  of  free  add,  are  liable  to  give  some  trouble  in  toning, 
owing  to  the  retarding  action  of  the  add  present.  When  this 
occurs  it  is  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the  use  of  an  inter- 
mediate bath  of  an  alkaline  character  and  sufficient  strength  to 
neutralize  the  add.  Either  the  caibonates  of  ammonia  or  soda 
are  found  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Frederick  York,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  composed  of — 

Washing  soda     1  ounce 

Water      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    1  g^allon 

Prints  treated  in  the  manner  described  are  ready  for  toning 
]aj  the  alkaline  method  to  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

niis  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  toning  baths  generally. 
The  properties  of  toning  baths  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the 
mode  of  preparation.  The  term  toning,  as  we  understand  it, 
hnplies  a  certain  change  of  colour,  brought  about  by  chemical 
means,  such  as  the  deposition  of  a  stable  metal  upon  one  that  is 
easily  affiaoted  by  the  atmosphere — electrolysis,  in  fact 

Evidently  Mr.  W.  H.  FoT  Talbot  was  the  first  to  use  the 
toning  baUi  in  oonneetion  with  pi^r  photography,  although  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  heaidway  with  his  process  at 
fint»  for  it  is  reoorded  that  from  Januaiy,  1889,  the  date  when 
Mr.  Talbot  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Royal  Society, 
until  1846,  very  little  improvement  took  place.  These  early  paper 
pictures,  be  it  remembered,  were  designated  photogenic  draw- 
ings.   Talbot-type  was  not  patented  for  some  tune  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1846,  however,  it  was  found  that  steeping  the 
paper  in  terohloride  of  gold,  vastly  improved  the  results.  It 
was  not  until  1868  that  ^bumen  took  any  part  in  the  production 
of  prints,  the  honour  of  its  introduction  being  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Henry  Pollock,  although  it  seems  that  M.  Ce  Gray,  of  Paris, 
about  that  time  was  producing  stereoscopic  pictures  on  albumen- 
ifCu  paper.  To  M.  Le  Gray  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing 
•gold  toning  in  lien  of  sulphur.  The  first  toning  then  was  per- 
.formed  by  the  deoompoaitton  of  hypo,  and  known  as  sulphur 
toning,  by  which  fine  black  tones  were  obtained  upon  the  addi- 
tion at  an  add— «aoh  as  acetic,  sulphurio,  or  other  suitable 
ozidiziDg  substanoe— to  the  hjpo ;  gold  taking  no  part  in  this 

!>rooees.    Unfortunately,  prints  so  treated  are  said  to  be  the 
east  permanent  of  any,  but  of  that  I  can  bring  no  actual  proof, 
never  having  employed  the  prooess. 

Bxperim&nt  Ili-^Taning  Sy  Sulphur, — ^We  have  an  unwashed 
silver  print  here  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo,  and  to  that 
we  now  add  a  few  drops  of  slightly  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  straw-coloured  substance  is  immediately 
liberated,  which  is  sulphur  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of 
divinon,  and  this  becomes  attached  to  the  print.  Toning  action 
goes  on,  through  the  silver  image  being  tarnished,  or,  more 
eorreotly,  converted  into  sulxJiide  of  silver.  This  liberation  of 
sulphur  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  :— 

Hypo+Snlph.  AddssGlauberSaltB+Watar+Sulph.  Di-oxide+Solph. 
NaAOs  +  Hf 8O4  =    Na,804  +  H,0  -h         SO,      +  S 

With  respect  to  the  reactton  which  takes  place  when  toning 
a  silver  image  with  sulphur,  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
parent  work  of  reference  for  nearly  all  reoent  writers,  via., 
*'Hardwick's  Photographic  Chemistiy,''  wherein  we  find  the 
following  paragraph  :— 


"It  is  well  known  that  articles  of  silver  plate  become  dark- 
ened by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  to  those  of  sulphnr. 
etted  hydrogen,  of  which  minute  traces  are  always  present  in 
the  atmosphere.  If  the  stopper  of  a  bottle  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  be  removed,  and  a  simply  fixed  photogn^ihic 
positive  suspended  over  it,  the  picture  will  lose  its  characteriBtk 
red  tone,  and  become  nearly  black.  The  black  colour  ii 
even  more  intense  tban  an  experienced  chenust  would  have  an- 
tidpated,  because  analysis  teaches  us  that  the  actual  quantity  of 
silver  present  in  a  photographic  picture  on  paper  is  infinitsn- 
mally  small ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  sulphide  of  nlrer, 
although  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  approaching  to  black  when  in 
mass,  exhibits  a  pale  yellow  tint  in  thin  layers,  so  that  a  mere 
film  of  silver  converted  into  sulphide  possesses  veiy  little  deotk 
of  colour.  To  explain  the  difficulty,  it  has  been  suggested  tntt 
the  toning  action  of  sulphur  on  a  red  print  is  probably  due  te 
the  production  of  a  sub-sulphide  possessing  an  intense  colorific 
power,  like  the  sub-oxide  and  sub*chloride  of  silver.  When  the 
toned  picture  is  subjected  to  the  further  action  of  sulphur,  it  ii 
converted  into  the  ordinary  protosulphide  of  silver,  and  beoomei 
yellow  and  faded." 

The  toning  baths  following  the  sulphur  method  were  prindpally 
mixtures  of  gold  terohloride  and  hypo.  This  latter  substince  was 
found  to  be  a  solvent  of  certain  silver  compounds  by  the  Bev.  J. 
B.  Beadein  1839,  Mr.  Talbot  having  previously  fixed  his  prints 
with  common  salt.  Prints,  too,  were  fixed  first  in  some  cases,  and 
toned  afterwards,  washin  x  away  the  free  silver  beinp:  more  or  less 
practised  in  the  mixed  hypo  and  gold,  and  the  sulphur  toning 
processes.  When  fixing  was  employed  before  toning,  it  was  nsou 
to  soak  washed  prints  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  for  a 
period  of  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  soluble  silver  salts  were  re- 
moved, the  resulting  colour  being  a  disagreeable  yellowish- brown. 
To  improve  the  result  so  obtainwl,  the  prints  were  pasMd  into  a 
solution  of — 


Gold  terchloride 
Water 


10  grains 
20  ounces 


when  toning  action  qnickly  followed,  the  yellow  colour  giriw 
place  te  that  of  a  dark  sepia  tint.  From  this  stage  to  that  ot 
mixing  these  two  substances  together  was  only  a  natural  seqnsnee, 
and  effected  a  duninution  of  g(3d  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  recognised  formula : — 

Hypo        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...     7  ounces 

w aDer       •••        ...        ...        ,«»        ...  £\t 

When  dissolved,  add 

Gold  terchloride  ... 
Dissolved  in  water 


it 


••• 


6  grains 
20  ounces 


After  mixing,  a  clear  solution  should  resnlt. 

The  sel  d'or  process  followed,  and  was  expected  to  give  still 
better  results.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  solutions  would 
not  keep,  and  as  a  condderable  qaantity  of  the  gold  salt  was 
needed,  it  caused  experimenters  to  search  for  a  less  expensiTe 
method.  One  decided  point  in  its  favour  was  the  circomstanoe 
that  prints  suffered  no  loss  of  intensity  during  the  operation,  11 
they  do  in  the  case  of  all  other  toning  methods  ;  briefly,  the 
prints  were  well  washed  to  eitract  free  silver,  and  after  soakiiig 
five  minutes  in  salt  and  water,  they  were  passed  into  an  alkaline 
solution  composed  of — 


Liquid  ammonia 
Water 


••• 


••• 


CO  minims 
20  ounces 


Here  they  became  very  red  ;  after  washing  in  clean  water  the 
surface  was  flooded  with  a  toning  solution  composed  of — 
Double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium 

(sel  d'or)  ^  giam 

^*ypO  ...  •••  ...  ...  aasX  ,, 

Water       I  ounce 

• 

Upon  the  print  assuming  a  purple-grey  colour,  it  was  withdiawa, 
and  filed  in  a  16  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo,  to  dissolve  the  unacisd 
upon  silver  chloride.  Gold  when  in  a  fine  state  of  snbdi^ioB  is 
of  a  rich  purple  colour ;  the  laprer  obtained  by  deposition  anon  a 
silver  inu^ge  is  very  finely  divided,  hence  the  colour  ,*  and  the 
only  object  in  continuing  toning  action  beyond  Uie  stage  at  which 
a  good  surface  colour  has  been  reached,  is  to  obtain  a  deposit  of 
sufficient  density  to  completely  neutralize  the  red  coloor  of  the 
organic  silver  image  beneath ;  therefore  it  is  preferable,  in  fons- 
ing  a  judgment  of  toning  action,  to  examine'proofs  by  transmitted 
light  rather  than  by  reflected  only. 

Before  dealing  with  tJie  various  f ormulss  for  alkaline  toniQg>  I 
should  like  to  step  out  of  Uie  golden  track  to  say  a  tfmmv^^ 
platinain  tetn-ohloride  (Pt.  CIJ. 
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Experiment  ^--Platinum  Tonifig, — The  value  of  a  platiDum 
salt  as  a  toning  agent  for  silver  images  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  before  you  by  Mr.  Henderson,  when  he  iaitiitad 
us  into  the  secrets  of  ceramic  photography.  My  trials  with 
this  salt  as  a  toning  agent  for  paper  proofs  have  only  been 
partially  successful ;  by  that  I  mean  that  toning  does  take  place 
when  a  dilute  solution  is  employed,  but  the  action  is  too 
tu-dy  for  demonstration  here  to-night,  since  anything  like  a 
black  tone  could  not  be  obtained  under  half-an-hour.  You  will 
observe  that  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  chloride,  show- 
ing the  necesuty  for  copious  washing.  Yellow  or  discoloured 
prints  are  bleached  when  toned  in  this  bath,  the  whites  becom- 
ing very  pure.  The  formula  here  given  is  capable  of  producing 
a  'very  good  shvie  of  brown  in  less  time,  and  should  be  perma- 
neut,  since  platinum  is  a  metal  practically  unaffected  by  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
a  thin  coating  of  platinum  could  be  deposited  on  the  silver  image, 
the  proteclfon  offered  would  be  more  economical  as  well  as 
stable.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  but 
nut  in  re  jent  years. 

The  following  U  the  composition  we  are  now  using  :  •— 

Platinum  tetrachloride,  syrupy  solution, 

colour  of  Old  E%)t  India  sherry        ...  5  minims 

Hydrochloric  acid 150       ,, 

Water        ...         ...  20  ounces 


use.   Neutralize  with   chalk  or 


1  part 
3  parts 
1000 


» 


Wash  awiy  the  free  silver  thoroughly  ;  warm  the  toning  solution 
to  70"  F.     Fix  iu  a  20  per  cant,  hypo  bath. 

Mr.  A.  Watt,  iu  the  seccnd  volume  of  the  Photographic 
News,  gives  a  formula  which  runs  as  follows :  — 

Solution  of  platinuoi...  ...  ...  30  minims 

Hypo   ...         ...         ...  •..  •   ...  3  grains 

Hydrochloric  acid      ...  ...  ...  5  minims 

Water  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...  5  ounces 

This  bath  U  siid  to  act  instantly,  but  I  have  not  had  an 
opporbuuity  to  test  it.  The  strength  of  the  platinum  solution 
here  given  is  indefinite,  but  any  of  our  experimental  members 
can  soon  asceitain  the  amount  of  dUution  necessary  to  obtain 
tbe  moat  favourable  results. 

Alkaline  Toning, — Owing  to  the  bleaching  action  which  occurs 
in  toning  silver  prints  with  gold,  which  is  slightly  acid,  certain 
experiments  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  bleaching  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
Now  in  the  action  of  toning,  chlorine  is  disengaged,  and  in  order 
to  render  this  powerful  bleaching  agent  inert,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  introduce  a  subatance  capable  of  combining  with  it,  I 
and  thus,  in  absorbing  it,  prevent  undue  loss  of  vigour.  To  ob- 
tain this  a  slightly  alkaline  toning  bath  became  a  necessity,  and 
to  Mr.  Waterhouse  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
alkaline  salts  (Hardwich).     Here  is  an  example  : — 

Bxperiinent  4. — Sodium  carb.  (Na.2  H.  C0.3)         ...     5  grains 

Auric  terchloride  (Au  CI3) 1      „ 

Water  •• 10  ounces 

Instead  of  the  dry  bicarbonate,  we  will  use  a  saturated  solu- 
tion. In  this,  as  well  as  the  following  experiments,  we  shall 
tone  three  prints  of  the  same  subject — viz.,  ordinary  ditto  fumed 
and  preserved. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Ly  te  has  written  on  and  investigated  the  proper- 
ties of  toning  solutions  a  great  deal  more  than  most  men,  and  in 
Vol.  I.,  Photooraphio  Nbws,  we  find  the  following  emanating 
from  Mr.  Lyte — 

Sesquichloride  of  gold  15  grains 

Phosphate  of  soda 300     „ 

Distilled  water  If  pints 

And  iu  the  same  communication  it  is  mentioned  that  180  grs. 
of  borix  miy  be  substituted  for  the  phosphate  with  a  like 
result ;  therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  a  borax  toning  bath  is  not 
of  recent  discovery,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
quoted  in  many  formulso  for  at  least  a  dozen  years  after  its 
publication. 

After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lyte's  fonnulsa  it  was  found  that 
other  salts  behaved  similarly,  and  among  the  first  suggested  we 
find  sodium  acetate,  the  qualities  of  which,  extoUed  by  the 
introducer,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Iiave  since  been  verified  by  l^e  whole 
photographic  world.    Here  is  one  of  the  ordinary  formulae — 

Experimmt  5. — Gk>ld  terchloride      ..i        1  grain 

Sodium  acetate        10  grains 

„        chloride       •••        ...         ...  10    „ 

Hot  water •.•  20ouxioe8 


Mix  twenty-four  hours  before 
whitening  (carbonate  of  lime) . 

The  name  of  M.  Le  Qray  must  be  mentioned  as  the  originator 
of  the  lime  and  gold  toning  bath ;  although  the  original  for- 
mula differs  somewhat  from  the  one  now  used,  the  results  are 
ideniicil.  The  original  formula  consisted  firstly  in  washing 
away  a  portion  of  the  free  silver,  by  soaking  the  proofs  for  a  few 
minutes  in  two  changes  of  water,  then  submitting  them  to  the 
action  of  an  auriferous  bath,  composed  of — 

Terchloride  of  gold,  1  per  cent,  solution 
Hypochloride  of  lime  (white  powder) 
Distilled  water         

The  action  was  complete  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
prints  required  washing  in  two  changes  of  water  to  free  them 
from  the  chloride  of  lime  remaining  in  the  fibres  previous  to 
fixing  in  1  to  G  hypo.  If  the  tone  was  satisfactory  at  the  expi- 
ration of  fifteen  minutes,  the  ordinary  washing  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with  ;  if  not,  the  proofs  were  submitted  to  a  final  bath 
composed  of — 

Gold  terchloride        2  parts 

Hypo ...       200 

Distilled  water  1,200 

M.  le  Gray  says,  "  Tile  proof  ought  not  to  be  left  in  this  bath 
less  than  fifteen  minutes,  as  that  is  the  minimum  time  necessary 
to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  picture ;  but  it  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  for  as  much  longer  as  is  requisite  for  obtaining 
the  desired  tone."  Efficient  wa.-ihiug  in  warm  and  cold  waters 
completed  the  operation.  Should  any  of  our  provincial  mem- 
bers experience  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  calcium  chloride  for 
their  experiments,  it  can  be  easily  made  by  causing  dilute  1 — 3 
hydrochloric  acid  to  re-acton  common  whitening,  and  when  neu- 
tral filter,  and  set  aside  for  the  crystals  to  separate  out. 

Experiment  6. — The  uranium  and  gold  toning  bath  has  many 
friends.  The  tones  are  said  to  be  richer  and  to  economise  gold, 
whilst  it  is  very  easy  to  work.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  author's 
name,  but  I  can  give  a  formula  which  has  worked  well  in  my 
hands.  After  washing  away  the  free  silver,  tone  in  the  following 
mixture — 

No.  1. — 1  grain  acid  solution  of  gold  ter- 
chloride   ...        ...        ...        •••        ...     1  ounce 

Water         7  ounces 

Neutralizcf  with  sufficient  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
carb.  (Na,  H.  Co. 3). 

No.  2.-8  grain   solution  of   uranium 
nitrate    ...  *•        ...         ..,         ...     1  ounce 

Water 7  ounces 

Neutralize  as  in  No.  1.  Warm  each  to  70^  F.,  mix.  The 
bath  is  then  ready  for  use  ;  it  can  be  used  repeatedly  if  desired 
by  acidifying  with  citric  acid  and  neutralizing  before  use.  but 
nothing  is  gained  by  using  it  a  second  time. 

There  are  methods  of  toning  which  reaemble  more  or  less 
those  which  have  occupied  our  attention  to-night ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  tungstate  bath,  likewise  citrate  of  soda. 


The  vermilion  bath,  too,  might  afford  sufficient  matter  Alone  for 
a  lecturette.  If  some  one  experienood  with  it  could  beiMtioed 
to  bring  it  before  us,  I  am  sure  it  would  prove  interesting. 

My  experience  with  toning  is  so  limited,  that  I  find  I  have 
become  exhausted,  so  {nem  diss)  must  conclude ;  but  before 
doing  so  allow  me  to  express  a  desire  that  one  of  our  able  mem- 
bers will,  when  opportunity  occurs,  gather  up  my  disjointed 
remarks,  and  shape  them  into  a  paper,  which  may  also  include 
the  processes  I  have  omitted. 


Photography  in  its  more  scientific  aspect  will,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  be  represe  ited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  diiriog 
the  coming  session  ;  Captain  Abney  having  consented  to 
give  another  coarse  of  Canlor  Lectuies.  The  special 
branch  to  be  treated  of  is  the  bearing  of  photography  on 
work  with  tbe  spectroscope. 

<*That  which  would  infringe  the  patent  if  later,  antici- 
pates if  earlier,"  is  the  excellent  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice 
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Sage,  in  a  United  States  superior  court.  There  have  been 
many  decisions  in  this  country  by  no  means  in  accord  with 
this  principle  ;  indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  but  few  photographic  patents  in  this  country  which 
have  not  been  anticipated,  so  great  is  the  inclination  of 
photographic  experimentalists  to  publish  their  results  at 
once. 


Particulars  as  to  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  U.  T.  Anthony, 
of  ]^ew  York,  will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  our  New  York 
correspondent.    His  loss  is  much  felt  among  his  friends. 


While  volumes  haye  been  written  about  the  masters  of 
the  Jtalian,  Flemish,  and  German  Schools  of  painters,  and 
no  end  of  engravings  in  every  style  have  been  published 
of  their  works,  nothing  has  been  done  to  familiarise  the 
public  with  the  English  school.  Thi^ reproach  will  shortly 
be  removed,  as  Messrs.  Goupil  have  now  in  preparation 
about  eighty  reproductions  in  photo-gravnre  of  the  master- 
pieces of  deceased  British  artists  in  the  National  Qallery, 
about  forty  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
others  from  the  National  Portrait  Gillery.  Professor 
Sidney  Colvin,  and  Messrs.  T.  H.  Ward  and  Slopford 
Brooke,  will  supply  the  explanatory  text. 


Among  the  useful  applications  of  the  phototype  or 
chemigraphio  process  of  block  making  may  be  mentioned 
the  production  of  new  editions  of  old  books,  but  it  may  also 
be  used  with  advantage  for  making  enlarged  or  reduced 
copies  of  current  works,  especially  when  Special  difificulties 
would  attend  the  re-setting  of  the  type. 


Hymn  books  in  which  music  and  words  are  printed  side 
by  side  are  always  required  in  several  sizes,  and  we  are 
interested  to  see  that  the  reduction  of  the  small  copy  of  the 
new  Methodist  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  intended  for  congre- 
gational use  is  a  phototypic  reduction  of  the  large  edition 
intended  for  the  use  of  organists.  The  work  has  been  done 
by  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.,  and  is  a  good  example 
of  one  of  the  modem  commercial  uses  of  photography.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  expense  of  setting  up  the  small 
edition  in  type  would  have  been  much  greater  than  that  of 
phototyping,  as  music  type  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
set  up  as  ordinary  work.  Full  working  details  of.  the 
chemigraphio  process  appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  com- 
mencing on  page  673  of  our  volume  for  1882. 


Some  years  ago  we  pointed  out  that  a  full-sized  sheet  of 
music  is  quite  legible  if  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  carte  or 
cabinet  by  the  aid  of  photography,  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  some  music  publisher  were  to  issue  his  music  in  this 
size,  there  would  be  a  good  sale  for  it  Those  who  hesi- 
tate to  take  out  the  obtrusively  obvious  roll  of  music  on 
the  chance  of  being  asked  to  sing  or  play,  would  be  able 
to  carry  the  more  convenient  cartes  or  cabinets  in  the  pocket 
without  making  any  show  of  expecting  to  be  asked. 


The  appearanoe  of  a  new  catalogue  of  the  National  Por- 


trait Gallery  suggests  a  question  that  must  have  occurred  to 
more  than  one  visitor  to  this  very  interesting  coUectios. 
Why  should  not  the  Gallery  contain  photographic  portrmits 
of  modem  English  celebrities  ?  It  perhaps  may  be  sud  that 
the  collection  would  be  swamped  by  a  rush  of  mediocrities, 
but  this  need  not  be  the  case  if  proper  supervision  be 
exercised.  Admission  for  entrance  might  be  confined  to 
deceased  men  and  women  of  note,  so  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  ephemeral  notoriety. 


The  superb  yachting  pictures  of  Messrs.  West  in  the  Ex- 
hibition are  exciting  much  controversy,  some  keen  and 
practical  exsminers  contending  that  they  are  enlargements, 
very  beautifully  executed,  but  enlargements  for  all  that. 
The  absolute  sharpness  of  one  particular  yacht,  the  mast- 
head in  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  while 
the  hull  is  not  far  from  the  bottom,  is  cited  as  an  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  vessels  proceeding  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  being  photographed  of  so  large  a  size. 


The  forthcoming  New  Orleans  Exhibition  wUl,  it  is 
said,  be  able  to  bosst  of  having  the  largest  photographs 
in  the  world.  They  consist  of  views  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  Washington,  and  are  five  feet  wide  by  seven  feet 
long.  They  have  been  taken  by  order  of  the  Government, 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  pictures  are  from  a  com- 
bination of  negatives  and  a  combination  of  prints  after  the 
fashion  of  the  gigantic  pictiire  from  Berlin,  exhibited  some 
years  ago  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  the  Berlin  photograph  was  even  larger 
than  these  American  ones. 


The  paper  bottles  now  made  in  Paris  are  built  up  oat  of 
sheets  of  paper  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  looket 
cases,  but  the  cementing  material  is  a  mixture  of  blood- 
albumen,  lime,  and  alum.  Neither  water,  wine,  nor  alcohol 
has  any  action  on  such  bottles,  and  it  is  expected  that  th^y 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  travellers,  as  there  is  bat  little 
fear  of  breakage. 


Professor  Langley  continues  in  this  month's  Century  his 
interesting  papers  on  '*  Celestial  Physics ;  or  the  New 
Astronomy."  He  deals  in  the  present  paper  with  solar 
eclipses,  and  especially  with  total  eclipses,  to  see  which, 
he  remarks,  it  is  worth  going  a  journey  round  the  world. 
In  1869  the  camera  was  first  used,  and  proved  a  manifest 
advantage,  for,  as  Professor  Langley  remarks,  although 
the  camera  could  see  far  less  of  the  corona  than  the  man, 
it  has  no  nerves,  and  what  it  sets  down  we  may  rely  on. 
Mr.  Ranyard's  photographs  of  the  1871  eclipse  are 
declared  by  Professor  Langley  to  be  the  best  ever  taken. 
The  value  of  photography  in  solar  eclipses  is  self-evident 
when,  as  Professor  Langley  remarks,  it  is  considered  that, 
although  total  eclipses  come  about  every  other  year,  yet 
they  continue  (in  regard  to  duration  of  totality),  one  with 
another,  hardly  three  minutes;  and  an  astronomer  who 
should  devote  thirty  years  exclusively  to  tlie  subject, 
never  missing  an  edipse  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe 
it  occurr^,  wonld,  in  that  Ume,  have  secured  in  all  some- 
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thing  like    three- gaarters  of  an  hour  only  for  obserya- 
tionl 


After  more  delay  than  was  expected,  the  new  (sixth) 
edition  of  Captain  Abney^s  **  Instruction  '*  is  published  ; 
the  delay  being  a  nece  ssary  consequence  of  the  author^s 
resoWe  to  considerably  enlarge  the  work,  and  bring  it 
thoroughly  up  to  date. 

We  also  receive  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  Liesegang's 
well-known  and  excellent  **  Handbuch  des  practischen  Photo- 
grapTien,'*^  and  shall  say  more  about  both  these  books  next 
week. 


A  building  to  which  the  Society  for  photographiog 
interesting  portions  of  the  metropolis  ahould  turn  its  atten- 
tion is  the  Faymaster-General's  Office  in  Whitehall,  which 
18  to  be  pulled  down  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months.  Architecturally  speaking,  the  Office  is  of  no 
interest,  and  its  interior,  though  old  and  intricate,  possesses 
no  particular  attractions  in  the  shape  of  carving  or  fittings ; 
but  the  political  associations  of  the  building  are  many  and 
most  interesting.  It  used  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Pay- 
mstster  of  the  Forces  at  a  time  when  that  post  was  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  Henry 
Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Holland)  lived  there  for  many  years. 
Especially  should  the  large  room  now  known  as  ^'  No.  5/' 
and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  naval  pensions,  be  photo- 
graphed. This  was  the  dining-room  of  the  old  Paymaster, 
and  if  walls  could  speak  they  could  tell  us  of  many  a 
protracted  carouse  which  rarely  finished  while  any  guest 
was  above  the  table.  But  it  has  more  reputable  associa- 
tions as  well.  Pitt  has  often  dined  there ;  and,  coming 
down  to  later  years,  Lord  Macaulay,  as  Paymaster- General, 
also  used  it  for  a  dining-room. 


A  photograph,  too,  should  be  taken  of  the  small,  other- 
wise ordinary  looking  room,  on  the  first  floor,  in  the 
chimney  of  which,  tradition  asserts,  the  spirit  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  finds  asylum. 

Qoflsip  has  it  that  if  by  any  chance  the  room  in  question 
is  profaned  by  an  oath,  the  Puritanic  Lord  Protector*s 
ghost  gives  audible  proof  of  its  presence  by  three  distinct 
raps  I  It  is  too  much,  we  fear,  to  ask  the  Society  to  obtain 
a  cabinet— or  a  dark  cabinet,  shall  we  say  ? — of  Oliver^s 
shade,  which,  by  the  way,  will  probably  claim  compensa- 
tion of  some  sort  for  disturbance  when  its  flue  is  rattled 
about  its  ears,  if,  indeed,  shades  have  any.  It  will  be 
necessary,  by-the-bye,  for  psychologists  to  note  if  Oliver's 
spirit  takes  up  its  abode  in  one  of  the  brand  new  chimneys 
of  the  new  structure. 


Why  should  the  photograph  of  a  Hanson  cab— which  is 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  most  of  the  Strand 
photographic  print  dealers — occupy  such  a  prominent 
place  V  The  Hanson  is  an  ordinary  Hanson,  the  driver  has 
nothing  about  him  different  from  other  cab  drivers,  and 
the  steed  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  London  cab  horse*  The 
reason  is,  that  this  particular  picture  is  anjespecial  f avoarite 


with  American  buyers.  There  are  no  Hanson  cabs  in  New 
York,  and  hence  the  photograph  of  the  London  gondola 
is  bought  as  representing  something  essentially  typical  of 
London  life. 


No  wonder  Miss  Anderson  favours  photography.  Apart 
from  the  splendid  advertisements  it  has  furnished  her,  it 
was  the  meaos  of  giving  her  an  introduction  to  the  aristo- 
cratic sculptor.  Count  Gleichen.  The  count  was  one 
evening  dining  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
after  dinner  the  Princess  produced  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  a  young  lady,  remarking  that  the  subject  would 
be  an  admirable  one  for  a  sculptor.  The  photographs 
were  those  of  Miss  Anderson,  whom  Count  Gleichen  had 
never  seen  before,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  tell  Mi&s 
Anderson  that  the  Princess  would  be  pleased  if  he  executed 
a  bust  of  her.  The  Princess  answered  in  the  affirmative 
and  the  bust  in  due  time  was  chiselled. 


Haftnf  "^xxhllxQmtt. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 
18,906.    John  Veda  Robinson,   39,   Lower  Sackville    Street, 

Dublin,  for  "  Improvements  on  his  photographic  camera.*' 

Dated  2l8t  October,  1884. 
14,122.    John  Jolt,  43,  Pembroke  Boad,  Dublin,  for  <*  The 

measurement  and  estimation  of  the  amount  of  light  emitted 

from  a  luminous  body." — Dated  25th  October,  1884. 
14,156.  George  Percival  Smith,  Beechholm,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

for  '*  Improvements  in  photographic  appjuratus.'^— Dated  25th 

October,  1884. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 
306,635.    Charles  A.  Nbedham,  New  York,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
E.  P.  Needhanr  and  Son,  same  place.    '*  Clamp  for  mani- 
pulating photographic  plates."    Filed  April  10,  1884.    (No 
model). 


^  Claim,— A  device  for  manipulating  a  photographic  plate,  con- 
BLBting  of  an  approximately-straight  portion,  B,  a  portion  d,  near 
one  end  of  said  straight  portion,  extending  transversely 
thereto,  and  a  portion,  a,  extending  from  said  straight  portion 
downward  toward  the  portion  d,  so  as  to  nearly  meet  the  same^ 
and  forming  therewith  a  narrow  opening  through  which  a  photo- 
graphic plate  m&y  be  slid  sidewiae  or  edgewise,  the  side  edges  of 
the  device  being  in  approximately  the  same  plane,  substantially 
as  specified. 

806,636.  Oharliss  A.  Nbedham,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor 

to  £.  P.  Needham  and  Son,  same  place.     "Photographic 

printmg  frame."    Filed  April  14, 1884.    (No  model). 

Claim, — ^The  combination,  with  the  back  of  a  printing  frame, 

made  of  two  sections,  and  having  a  hinge  connection  at  one  side, 

of  a  covering  applied  to  each  of  said  sections,  and  turned  over 

the  meeting  edges  of  said  sections,  and  secured  thereto  by  glue 

or  other  adhesive  material. 

806,470.  Georqb  Eastman  and  Willla.m  H.  Walker,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  assignors  to  the  Eastman  Dry-Plate  Company,  same 
plate,  for  ''  Photographic  film.**  Filed  May  10th,  1884.  (No 
model). 

Claim, — 1.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  the  herein- 
described  sensitive  photographic  film,  consisting  of  a  suitable 
flexible  support  coated  on  one  side  with  a  layer  of  gelatine,  and 
on  the  other  side  with  a  layer  of  sensitive  gelatino-argentio  emul- 
sion attached  to  the  support  by  an  interposed  layer  of  rdbitively 
more  soluble  geUtine,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  As  an  improvement  in  ^e  art  of  photography,  the  herein- 
described  process  of  making  sensitive  flexible  photographic  films, 
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oonniting  in  costing  m  suitable  flexible  support  on  the  rsTerae 
ride  with  a.  solution  oE  geUtine,  in  drying  the  uid  coftting,  in 
■pplying  ta  the  i^oe  aide  a  coating  of  laluble  gelatine,  in  drying 
toe  sa'd  coaUng,  and  n  mb-«quently  applying  thei'eto  a  coating 


of  gelatino  w^litio  bqjuIbioq  of  relative  losoliibility,  and  in  dry- 
ing the  aams,  aubatantially  ai  dc  «   bxl 

3.  As  an  ("nproTemeat  lu  the  ai<.  at  photography,  the  hereia- 
de«cribed  procBM  of  making  eoaitiTa  fleiibie  photographic  filmi, 
coneilting  in  coating  a  s  itable  Sdiible  support  on  the  reverse 
nde  «ith  a  aolutioa  of  gebuioe,  in  di/ing  the  aaid  coating,  in 
applyiig  to  the  face  side  a  coat'ag  of  aoluble  gelatine,  la  drying 
taesaid  coiting.  'n  calenileriag  the  coated  support,  and  in  sub- 
sequenf;  applyiii;^  '  •  thi  face  side  of  the  coated  and  calendered 
a  tpport  a  "oatiag  o!  pelafno-argentio  emulsion  of  relatiTe  in- 
Buliibirtf  Bu'  -tant'ally  asdecoribed. 

4.  Tbe  eombination,  with  the  flexible  rupport  S,  of  the  gelatine 
backing  B,  and  the  'aye-  of  relatively- insoluble  gelatino-argentii: 
emultioD  E,  atUched  □  tbe  support  bj  the  layer  of  more  soluble 
oalenderrd  gelatine  L  Siibstantially  ai  described. 

6.  The  flexible  aupporu  8,  provided  on  one  side  with  tbe  in- 
soluble gelatine  backing  B,  aud  on  tbe  other  with  the  solubti 
gelati'~e  layer  L,  nu^tautiaUy  aa  described. 

8.  The  fleiibla  support  provided  with  a  layer  of  soli-blB 
calendered  gelatine,  and  having  a  coating  oE  relatively-insoluble 
gelatino  •argentic  emuldon  applied  thereto,  sabstantiatly  aa 
described. 

7.  The  cambinaUoa,  i  'th  a  flexible  support,  3,  tor  a  layer  of 
senaitive  gelatino -argentic  em  jtsion,  of  the  backing  B,  consisting 
of  gelatine  treated  ni;,h  c'lrotne-aium  or  other  chemical,  ani^ 
glycerine,  substaDlid'^y  si  and  for  the  purpoaei  set  forth. 

S.  Asa  BUpport  for  the  film  of  sensitive  gelatino-irgenticemul 
siou,  a  flexible  sheet  coated  with  a  layer  of  soluble  translucent 
gelatine,  and  calendered  on  the  coated  surface,  substantially  aa 
described. 

0.  As  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  preparing  senait 
giapbic  films,  tbe  proceii  consisting  in  applying  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  or  "ke  support  a  Isyer  of  soluble  gelatine,  and  drying  the 
same,  then  r-.leadering  the  sheet  to  harden  and  polish  its  surface, 
and  finally  applying  to  the  soluble  layer  of  the  calendered  sheet 
a  coat'ig  of  relatirely.insolubls  gelatino -argentic  emulsion. 
806,591.  OsoROE   EARTUAn,  Rochester,  M.  Y.,   assignor  to  the 

EJaatman   DiT  Plate  Company,   same  place,  "  Photographic 

fihn."— Filrd  Uaroh  7,  18S1.     (No  model.) 


rendered  soluble  by  the  application  of  heat  in  watery  solution!, 
ubstantially  as  described. 

7.  Ab  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  ssnsilive  photographic 
ilm  composed,  easentiatly,  of  a  paper  or  equivalent  support,  a 
ilm  of  aensittzfd  gelatiue,  and  an  interposed  atl&ebing  film,  the 
•aid  sensitized  film  being  iuaoluble,  and  the  sud  intermediate 
attaching  film  being  inaoluble  with  respect  to  the  developing 
fluids,  hue  rendered  aoluble  io  water  by  the  application  of  heat, 
aubatantiaUf  aa  described. 

30B,618.  Okorq*  W.   Hotron,  Chicago    lU.,   "Photagwpher'* 
diy-'late  holder."*    Filed  December  17,  I8SS.     (So  modd-J 


Ciaim. — I.  At  an  article  of  manuficture,  the  holding-caae  8 
irovided  with  the  plate-holder  C,  and  the  eroM-head  Q,  aa  and 

or  the  purpose  shown. 

2.  Tbe  auxiliary  case  J,  in  combination  with  an  expouDg  caw, 
for  the  purpose  nt  affording  a  dark  chamtn*  for  the  case  Bto  be 
drawn  into,  as  and  for  the  purpose  shown. 

3.  The  lod  K,  in  combination  with  the  auxiliary  case  J  and 
the  bolding^caae  B,  for  the  purpoae  of  drawing  the  holding- 
case  B  into  the  auxiliary  case  J,  substantially  aa  shown. 

4.  The  plate-holder  C  and  spring  D,  both  made  from  one  nod 
the  same  piece,  aa  and  for  tbe  purpoae  shown. 

5.  The  exposing- case,  with  the  light- excluding  door  I,  at  one 
end,  and  auiiliary  case  J  at  the  other  end,  as  and  for  the  purpose 

6.  The  combination  of  ths  auxiliary  case  J,  expoaing.caae  A, 
holding-case  B,  and  rod  K,  whereby  the  holding-ease  B,  holding 
the  plate,  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  exporing-oaie  without  ex- 
posing the  dry-plate  to  the  light,  aubstanliaUy  aa  and  tor  tbe 
purpose  shown. 


Claim, — 1.  As  a  new  arb'cle  of  manufacture,  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic film  ccnsisting  of  a  coating  of  insoluble  sensitized  gela- 
tine, a  paper  or  equivalent  support,  and  an  interpoaed  coating  of 
soluble  gelatine. 

2.  In  a  photogrn  >.  'a  film,  the  combination  of  the  support  A, 
the  inaoluble  [.en^itive  gelatino-argen tic-emulsion  film  C,  and  the 
soluble  interpo  ed  gelatine  layer  B,  substantially  as  described. 

5.  In  a  film  for  photographic  purposes,  the  combination  of 
becking  shret  or  support  of  paper  or  like  materia),  a  film  of  sei 
sitized  gelatine  adapted  ^o  withstand  the  advent  action  of  wata 
and  B~i  intermediate  film  oi  soluble  gelatine. 

4.  The  herein-described  rensiUve  fieiible  photographic  filn 
consisttng  of  the  euppo.^  A,  haiioga  layer  of  insoluble  aensitizt 
gelatine  C,  attached  thereto  by  means  of  an  interposed  aoluble 
gelatine  aubatratum.  aaid  film  being  rendered  flexible  by  meani 
of  gljcerincs  substantially  is  described, 
a.  A*  an  improTement  in  the  art  of  photograpby,  tbe  fi 
,  eonsiitiiig  io,  first,  providing  an  inaoluble  sendtive  gelaan 
affixed  bj  solvent  materia!  to  a  supporting-shset ;  second, : 
poring  and  developing  said  Glm  ;  third,  attaching  the  developed 
film  to  a  ^.'(,ld  plate  by  means  of  wax  or  its  equivalent ;  fourth, 
in  detaching  the  support  from  the  film  by  the  application  of  heat 
and,  fifth,  stripping  the  film  from  the  waxed  surface. 

6.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  tejsitive  piiotographic 
film  composed  of  a  paper  or  equivalent  aupport,  an  inaoluble 
tenritized  film,  and  an  intamadiate  aolnUe  attwhtng  fllm  in- 
soluble in  the  dovelopingioidtiud  at  BWwritwnpwnttaM*,  but 
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Cerjuiic  Ekhibiton— Anqeber  and  Goeschl's  PHortrrrPEs 

— Uevelopkest    of    the    GBAFeic    Method —Imstah- 

TANE0U3    PHOTOORAPHr. 

Ceramic  Exhibiiton  at  Oie  Palatt  de  Vlndiairlc^ln  thk 
ftoe  exhibition,  organised  by  the  Central  Union  of  the 
Deooraiive  Arta  at  tbe  Palais  de  flndattrie,  I  expected  to 
find  a  good  show  oE«peciiDens  ahoding  oommeraift!  appli- 
cations of  photogrfphy  in  tbe  deooration  of  china  abd 
earthenware,  bat  as  yet  I  bare  not  discovered  aajthing 
of  a  satistactoTj  natare.  Perhaps,  after  a  cloaer  inspectioD 
of  the  Tarions  proceeBBR  of  decoration  adopted,  I  ma;  light 
DpOD  that  of  photography.  It  in  turpriaiag  to  find  how 
long  it  takes  ua  to  progreaa  bejond  the  limiti  of  oar 
routine.  However,  I  have  been  ioitiatiDg  a  certain 
number  of  artisans,  principally  at  Limoges,  in  the  practice 
of  decoration  by  photographic  procesaea,  whereoy  the 
accnracy  and  troth  of  the  design  are  faithfnlly  renderad. 
The  prooeMes  themselrea  are  now  so  improved  that  with  a 
drawing  on  a  particular  kind  of  paper,  a  typographic  block 
is  made  directly  without  further  complioation.  Of 
course,  these  procesiea  vriU  have  their  day,  but  it  seems  a 
long  time  coming.  Aaanotherexampleofonr  force  of  habit, 
may  be  cited  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  iUbs- 
trated  with  wood-cats  taken  from  photographs  of  the 
objects  exhibited.  With  photographic  negatives  at  one's 
diapowl,  would  it  not  have  been  better,  with  tho  view  of 
obtainiDg  more  exaot  and  anthenticated  results,  to  bare 
had  them  directly  dianged  into  tvpograpbic  neoalirea  by 
one  of  those  prooeaaes  so  aaccessfulU^  practised  by  Ivea 
of  Philadekihia,  Meisenbach  of  Manich,  or  Angerer  and 
Goschlof  Vienna?  The  work  thus  produced  would  have 
been   maoh  more   valoable  than  these  wood-outa   can 
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possibly  raske  it.  Beiog  Absent  from  PbtIb  at  the  lime  the 
catalogue  was  compiled,  I  was  unable  to  take  any  stepR 
towards  having  it  illustrated  in  a  more  accurate  as  well  aa 
more  useful  way. 

Angerer  and  Goichra  Phototypes. — While  on  the  Bubjecl, 
I  mast  say  a  few  words  on  the  beautiful  prints  issued  b; 
Angerer  and  Gbachl,  of  Vienna.     Uutil  lately  (hisfinn  has 

Eroduced  by  mechanical  sngraring  admirable  typographic 
locks,  but  direct  typographic  reprodaction  from  photo- 
graphs from  nature  had  not  been  undertaken.  The  apeci. 
mens  which  have  been  ahown  to  me  prove  that  io  this  line 
no  others  excel  them.  I  am  glad  to  notice  this  important 
fact,  because  it  gives  one  the  hope  of  a  wide'Spread  use  of 
this  mode  oF  photo-eograTing  for  illnatrating  books  and 
journals.  The  great  difheolty  still  to  be  overcome  is  the 
facility  of  printing  with  the  lext,  hut  it  only  needs  more 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  and  proper  apparatus 
for  work  of  a  different  nature  to  that  which  is  already  in 
nse. 

M.  Marty's  Book. — M.  Marey,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
has,  in  his  wort  entitled  Seveloppemtnt  de  la  Mfthoite 
Grapkique  par  teniploie  de  la  Pkotographie,  summed  up  the 
researches  of  several  eiperimentaliata  and  hfmaelf  on  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  inatantaneous  reproduc- 
tion of  the  moTements  of  men  and  animals.  The  pamphlet 
Ib  Tcry  interesting,  and  is  only,  to  my  mind,  one  stake 
planted  in  the  track  of  the  numeroua  applications  promised 
to  both  science  and  art  by  inatantaneous  photography. 
U.  Marey  is  purauing  hia  remarkable  work,  and  we  await 
new  and  interesting  commuoicatlons  from  him. 

liutantaiKous  Photography. — I  have  devoted  a  consider- 
able part  of  my  long  stay  in  the  South  of  France  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  new  experiments  on  instan- 
taneous photography,  and  have  had  more  than  ever  reason 
to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  using  a  shutter  giving  ex- 
posures of  known  duration.  It  is  nseleaa  trusting  to 
chance.  The  first  thing  to  be  known  is  that  the  nearer  the 
object  or  person  in  movement,  the  shorter  ahanld  be  the 
exposure  ;  and  yet  most  amatenrs  use  the  same,  especially 
those  employing  a  drop-shutter.  I  uie  a  circular  one  made 
by  Francais,  fixed  in  the  place  of  the  diaphragms,  and  not 
troubl«BOme  in  either  weight  or  hulk,  while  the  length  of 
eiporace  is  regnlated  by  a  spring.  Leon  Vidal. 


SWIFT  AND  SON'S  OXTHYDBOGEN  MICROSCOPE.' 
This  apparatus  is  suitable  for  use  with  ordinary  objectives 
trom  4  m.  to  J  in.  The  gu  jet  can  be  regulated  for 
either  parallel  or  convergent  light  without  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  Untem,  it  being  mouDt«(3  on  an  independent 
pillar  2  in.  from  the  back,  and  fitted  to  adjust  to  or  from 
the  condensing  tenaes  ai  occasion  ma;  require.  The  per- 
forated metal  basa  rendera  it  very  light,  and  aUo  allows 
the  passage  of  a  free  current  of  air,  so  that  the  lantern 
is  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  There  are  three  screws,  upon 
which  the  wbole  ia  supported,  to  finally  adjust  the  disc  of 
light.  The  tube  into  which  the  convergent  lense*,  polari- 
■cope,  and  spot-lens  fit  is  cut  open  for  the  purpose  of  easily 
dropping  these  pieoea  into  position.  TL'i  opening  is 
covered  with  a  revolving  segment  of  tube,  aimilar  to  tile 
breaoh  action  of  the  H^tini  rifle. 

The  stage  has  rectangular  motionB  by  oama  which  are 
moved  by  the  mi^ed  heads  at  the  back  of  the  atajw,  and 
the  clip  holding  the  object  will  equally  clamp  the  thinnest 
slide  or  a  thick  zoopli;ta  trough ;  the  clip  is  lifted  by 
turning  the  milled  head.  The  coarse  focussing  is  by  rack 
and  pinion,  and  the  fine  adjustment  Is  aimilar  in  con- 
struction to  that  of  the  ordinary  Hartnack  microscope. 
The  alum  trough  for  stopping  tbe  heat  rays  can  be  used 
betiind  tbe  oondensera  for  oonvergeot  rays,  or  mserted  in 
the  opening  io  front  when  parallel  light  Is  required,  Iha 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SOUTH   AFRICAN 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

Oh  the  9th  ult.  opened  the  first  great  exhibition  at  Cape 

Town,  and  the  following   account  of  the    photographic 

department  is  abstiacted  from  the  Cope  limes. 

In  the  photographic  section  of  the  Exhibition  we  find  a  col- 
lection of  photographs  which  could  be  well  compared  with  those 
taken  anywhere  else  iu  the  world.  Those  of  0.  Battenhaueen  > 
of  the  Vianna  Photographic  Studio,  Port  Elizabeth,  are  confined 
to  portraits  which  are  seen  to  advantage  in  a  very  handsome 
stand  of  colonial  make,  acd  of  colooial  woods.  The  centre  por- 
trait is  that  of  a  charming  young  lady  in  fancy  costume,  after 
the  well-known  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Duvonthire,  painted 
by  Gainsborough ,  Mr.  Uarris  contributes  photographs  of  nativee, 
and  some  magnificent  views  of  the  Valley  uf  DeBoliition,  in  tbe 
district  (lEOraaf-Rainet;  of  Algoa  Bay;  of  sights  seen  on  the 
voyage  between  England  and  the  Cape  ;  of  places  in  the  East 
frequented  by  sportsmen  with  gun  and  rod  ;  extensive  panorama 
of  Port  Elizaheth,  aod  several  large  portraits.  The  Valley  oE 
DeBoUlion,  probably  so-called  because  of  the  abeeooe  of  verdure^ 
for  tbe  photographa  repreaent  a  region  of  atoneand  stunted  bush — 
enables  tbe  photographer  to  picture  towering  manses  of  rock- 
work,  wliich  come  out  sharply  distinct  against  a  cloudless  sky. 
Amongst  the  strange  shapes  which  the  rocks  have  taken  there  are 
column-like  summits,  in  the  crevices  of  which  lurk  deep  shadows, 
bringing  out  in  bold  relief  those  portions  on  which  the  glare  of 
the  sunshine  can  positively  he  seen.  Dor^,  when  he  was  illus- 
trating Dicte'a  "  Infemo,"  would  have  been  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Harris  for  a  set  of  these  photographs  of  Che  Valley  of  Desola. 
tion,  for  they  would  have  affurded  some  suggestions  for  the  wild 
and  the  weird  in  the  painting  and  imagining  of  which  the  great 
French  artist  waa  so  consummate  a  master. 

The  view  of  the  pier-head  of  the  Port  Eliaalteth  jetty  is  almoat 
submerged  in  surf,  and  beyond  tbe  jetty  the  tugs  tossing  and 
pitching  as  they  travel  between  ship  and  shore  indicate  the  clsaa 
uf  tug  employed,  and  the  skill  of  the  sailors  in  charge  of  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Barnard,  of  Cape  Town,  holds 
bia  own  io  comparison  with  others.  He  eitiibits  some  beautiful 
pictures  of  Cape  Bowere,  exquisitely  coloured,  midget  and  other 
poitimit*.  All  tba  photographa  of  Hr-  Barnard,  and  of  other 
Cape  TowD  photographers,  demonstrate  that  tlie  suburbs  of  Cape 
Town,  for  grandeur  and  beauty,  are  as  unsurpassed  by  other  parta 
of  South  Africa,  as  the  Cape  Toarn  photognphers  are  by  thur 
brother  artists  in  the  other  towns  of  tbe  colony.  Mr.  E.  U-  Allis, 
of  Rosebank,  has  a  most  interesting  set  of  views.  That  ol  Cape 
Town  from  the  signal  hill  is  one  of  the  best  photographic  pono- 
nuaas  printed  of  the  metropolis  of  South  Africa.  In  the  fore- 
gronnd  is  the  dense  bush  which  is  found  on  some  of  the  slopes 
of  the  hill.    The  town,   with  il«  t^iilar  blocks  of  buildings  and 


I  atraight  lines  of  streets,  would  look  like  a  ohMs-board  if  half  o' 
I  the  bloeka  were  painted  black.      The  b«akground  is  TabU 
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Mountain  and  the  Deyirs  Peak,  and  no  mountain  range  is  to  be 
found  amongst  all  the  photographs  in  the  Exhibition  of  greater 
grandeur. 

Mr.  Herman,  whose  oil  paintings  of  Cape  scenery  have  been 
so  much  admired,  selects  with  an  artistic  eye  the  scenes  which 
he  has  photographed  with  great  skill  There  is  a  fine  panorama 
of  Cape  Town,  of  the  breakers  off  Sea  Point,  of  avenues  at  and 
near  Rondebosch,  of  Mitchell's  Pass  and  Bain's  Kloof,  of  Camp's 
Bay,  and  of  Cape  Point  Lighthouse,  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  photographs  of  colonial 
scenery  contains  one  of  the  once  dreaded  Cape  of  Storms,  and 
Mr.  Herman  has  been  very  sacceasful.  The  bold  headland  on 
which  the  lighthouse  is  perched,  the  precipitous  difi,  at  the  foot 
of  which  IB  a  sandy  shore,  the  lines  of  breakers,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  whole  view,  are  faithfully  reproduced. 

There  are  photographs  illustrative  of  the  principal  bridges 
constructed,  or  in  course  of  construction,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State.  They  are  of  interest  as  indicating  what  the  State  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  public  works.  Very  singularly,  with  these  bridge 
photographs  is  a  group  consisting  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  Lady  Frere,  two  of  the  Misses  Frere,  with  the 
Hon.  Will  Littleton  and  Major  Hallam  Parr. 


A  NEW  SENSITIVE  COMPOUND. 

Da.  R.  B.  West,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  writes  thos  to 
AnihonffU  Bulletin  :—'<  Among  the  substances  said  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  light,  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  the  so- 
oalled  diazo  compounds,  some  of  which  are  changed  by  the 
actinic  rays  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  chloride  of  silver;  for 
example,  diazo  salicylic  acid.  This  substance  can  be  formed  by 
dissolving  salicylic  acid  in  strong  nitric  acid,  the  vessel  being 
kept  cool  by  immeraion  in  ice  water.  This  nitro-salicylic  acid 
his  no  iv  to  be  reduced  to  amido -salicylic  acid  by  boiliug  it  with 
an  appropriate  reducing  agent,  say  zinc  duat  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  mixture  first  becoming  brown  and  then  colourless.  It 
can  be  separated  from  the  zinc  sulphate  by  evaporation — solution 
in  alcohol  —which  dissolves  only  the  amido-salicylic  acid  sulphate, 
and  final  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  The  amido-salicylic  acid 
sulphate — the  acid  being  a  base  as  well  as  an  acid — becomes 
changed  to  diazo-salicylic  acid  sulphate,  by  saturating  its 
aqueous  solution  with  nitrogen-trioxide  gas,  evolved  by  the 
Mtion  of  dilate  nitric  acid  on  starch  or  arsenious  acid.  Paper, 
silk,  or  other  fabrics  floated  on  a  solution  of  diazo-salicylic  acid 
or  one  of  its  salts,  dried,  printed,  and  washed  in  water,  shows  an 
image  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS  CASE. 

Sir,--* Allow  me  to  point  oat  a  few  of  the  namcrons  incon- 
Bistencieg  and  misoonceptions  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Methveo,  published  in  yoar  last. 

The  use  of  the  Koyai  Arms  is  so  general  that  in  reality  it 
has  become  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  person 
using  it,  or  imprinting  it  upon  his  goods,  wishes  to  signify 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  he  has  been  patronized  by  some 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England  ;  and  those  who 
see  a  deeper  signification  than  this,  view  the  symbol  with 
the  eyes  of  prejadice.  Who,  indeed,  can  suppose  that  the 
pickle  manufactarer,  the  blacking  maker,  or  the  shoe- 
black, who  uses  the  **  Arms,"  does  so  with  the  **  purpose 
of  obtaining  patronage  by  false  preteaoes  ?  "  Personally,  I 
can  only  look  apon  the  free  use  of  the  '<  Arms ''  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  loyal  feeling  in  this  country,  and  a  very  cheap 
way  of  advertising  royalty ;  but  this  is  only  an  opinion.  Now 
for  matters  of  fact. 

The  firm  proeecated  were  actually  and  reaUy  photo- 
graphers to  the  Queen  personally,  and  also  to  yarioue 
members  of  the  Royal  Family;  but  if  they  had  held  a 
formal  warrant  of  appointment,  they  would  have  been  iu 
no  better  position  as  regards  the  law,  as  such  a  warrant 
does  not  in  any  way  confer  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Arms;  moreover,  Messrs.  A.  ana  G.  Taylor  were  not 


prosecuted,  as  your  correspondent  appears  to  think,  for 
representing  themselves  to  oe  photographers  to  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Methven  seems  to  think  that  the  Royal  Family  pre- 
fers to  patronise  '*  the  smallest  photographers  " — a  pbnae 
a  trifle  vague ;  but  one  may  suppose  he  means  those  doing 
a  small  amount  of  business,  if  this  is  his  meaning,  the 
case  in  point  is  a  notable  exception,  as  Messrs.  Taylor  have 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extensive  photomphic  bosinesei 
in  the  country,  and  one  which  gives  employment  to  a  hoit 
of  workers. 

According  to  the  strict  wording  of  the  Act,  the  nature  of 
the  authority  required  to  use  the  Boval  Arms  is  a  per- 
mission from  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family ;  but  it  is 
my  conviction  that  no  photographer  at  present  holds  such  a 
permission.  Still,  those  who  are  photographeis  to  the  Qaeen 
are  likely  to  so  style  themselves  as  long  as  any  loyal  feeling 
(or  snobbish  feeling,  as  Mr.  Methven  would  perhaps  pot  il) 
exists  in  the  public  mind. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  following,  which 
appeared  in  the  Solicitor's  Journal  in  reference  to  the  care- 
lessly worded  and  strange  106th  Section  of  the  New  Patent 
Act? 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  the  harassing  of  tradesmen  who  cannot 
produce  an  authority  for  using  the  royal  arms  is  unjustifiable,  for 
no  one  is,  or  could  reasonably  be,  deceived  by  such  use  into  believ- 
ing that  a  shop-keeper  '  carries  on  his  business  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  Her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  any 
Government  department.  Everyone  knows  that  the  uae  of  the 
royal  arms  by  a  shop-keeper  means  nothing  at  alL  The  real 
object  of  the  enactment  was  supposed  to  be  to  prevent  patent 
agents  from  using  the  royal  arms  on  their  offices  and  paper,  so  as 
to  lead  people  to  believe  that  their  advice  was  given  with  the 
authority  of  a  Qovemment  department ;  and  if  employed  for  this 
purpose  only,  the  provision  might  have  been  valuable.  But^  to 
attempt  to  extend  its  application  to  cases  in  which  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  any  one,  whether  the  arms  are  used  or  not»  is  absnTd." 

R.  B.  Halookbm. 

[Oar  correspondent  dees  not  recm  to  be  aware  that  the 
above  quotation  from  the  Solicitor's  Journal  has  already  been 
reprinted  in  the  pHorooaAPHio  Naw8.«»£D.  F.N.] 

Sia, — It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  soon  after  tiie 
New  Patent  Act  came  into  opeiation,  some  business  bouses 
using  the  Arms  were  served  with  a  caution  from  the  Loid 
Chamberlain's  department  not  to  continue  to  do  so ;  but 
many  firms  of  this  town  replied  to  the  effect  that  labels 
and  price  list«  bearing  the  Arms  had  been  registered  by 
them  in  Government  Departments,  and  fees  aooepted,  and 
thev  were  auite  satisfied  to  rely  upon  this  as  a  saffiaent 
authority.  No  proceeding  were  taken  against  them.  Hie 
recent  action  of  a  rival  in  trade  against  a  large  firm  of 
photographers  to  the  Queen  is  so  mean  and  contemptible 
as  to  need  no  comment.  RinniTCB. 


Sin, — A  correspondent  in  your  last  has  very  properly 
denounced  the  misleading  nse  that  is  made  by  some  photo- 
graphers of  the  Royal  Arms.  I  can  add  an  illustration  of 
the  very  mild  pretext  on  which  they  are,  at  timesy  assnmed. 
Not  very  long  ago,  a  photographer  at  a  sea  side  place,  whioh 
it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  precisely,  with  an  eye  to 
future  profit,  as  well  as  to  vary  the  monotony  of  an  oft 
season,  determined  on  taking  a  set  of  local  views.  Amongit 
the  subjects  selected  was  a  pretty  and  picturesque  cottage. 
A  friend  to  whom  the  negatives  were  shown,  ezdaimed, 
**  W  hy,  that  is  where  our  Queen  lived  when  she  was  Frincesi 
Victoria  1 "  Here  was  a  grand  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
lost  by  so  enterprising  a  photographer.  A  copy  was  at  ones 
forwarded  to  Windsor,  and  daly  acknowledged  in  the  osnal 
formal  manner  by  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
such  things.  The  little  local  paper,  of  course,  had  its  litUe 
pufling  paragraph  on  **  Our  talented  fellow  townsman,''  ten 
and  as  speedily  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  ooai- 
pleted,  the  Boyal  Arms  were  proudly  affixed  to  the  front  ol 
the  ambitious  photographers  place  of  bnsinea%and  he 
called  himself  photographer  to  the  Queen  ever  after. 

J.S.J0VM. 
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THE  POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

Dear  8iR,--What6Ter  Captain  Abney  may  say  concern- 
ing photographic  matters  must  be  received  with  the 
greatest  reapect  and  eonsideration  ;  but  judging  from  his 
words,  I  should  imagine  he  speaks  of  Beach's  developer 
more  from  theory  than  from  any  actual  experience  of  its 
merits.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  landscape,  but 
last  summer  I  experimented  largely  with  the  pyro-potash 
developer,  and  found  it  quite  equal  to  anything  in  the  way 
of  instantaneous  work,  and  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
pyro  and  ammonia.  Tho  plates  used  were  chiefly  Swan's 
"10  times  collodion,''  and  they  developed  well  and  quickly, 
with  abundant  density.  Nothing  was  needed  to  "  start " 
the  development,  for  it  commenced  in  roost  cases  as  soon 
as  the  developer  had  fairly  covered  the  plates. 

Of  microscopic  photography  I  do  profess  to  know  some- 
thing, and  if  Captain  Abney  has  ever  tried  to  develop  with 
ammoniaeal  pyro  a  plate  exposed  with  a  ^^  ^p-  ^^  iV.  >?•  ^^ 
a  common  paraffin  lamp,  he  will  know  how  difficult  it  is  at 
times  to  start  the  development,  and,  when  st&rted,  how  still 
more  difficult  to  get  sufficient  density.  Using  the  potash 
developer,  these  difficulties  almost  entirely  disappear,  for 
the  image  appears  readily,  and  proper  density  is  easy  to 
obtain  on  a  properly-coated  plate. 

The  sulphurous  acid  in  Beach's  developer  is  merely  to 
correct  the  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  commercial  sodic 
sulphite.  That  the  mixed  developer  is  sufficiently  alkaline 
is  proved  by  its  action  on  the  fingers  when  dipped  in  the 
solntion,  and  test  paper  shows  that  No.  1  solution  of  pyro, 
sodic  sulphite  and  sulphurous  acid,  to  be  by  no  means  acid; 
blue  litmus  not  being  affected  by  it. 

Doubtless  hydrokinoae  or  hydroxylamine  would  answer 
as  well,  the  only  objection  to  these  developers  being  their 
high  price.  However,  in  photo -micrography,  when  taking 
negatives  of  scientific  importance,  cost  would  be  only  a 
minor  consideration,  and  both  developers  should  be  given 
a  fair  trial.  I  hope  to  try  them  myself  this  winter.— I  am, 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  I.  H.  Jennikgs. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  IDENTISCOPE. 

Sib, — ^I  perceive  that  in  one  of  your  useful  *^  Notes  "  (of 
which,  let  me  say,  1  am  a  ** constant  reader''),  you  state, 
re  the  identiscope,  that  *' the  inventor  claims  that  when  a 
line  drawn  through  these  [pupil]  centres  in  each  portrait 
coincides,  the  two  portraits  are  of  one  man." 

To  this  *'  statement  of  claim,"  my  briefest  expression  is 
(pardon  the  abruptness),  **  No,  I  don't." 

You  proceed  in  your  further  note  very  fairly  and  fully, 
and  without  lajjsus,  to  state  the  series  of  eleven  points  in 
which  the  two  Tichborno  portraits  coiucide ;  and  jon  con- 
clude, in  effect,  by  enggestiog  Professor  (raUon  as  a  referee. 
To  this  course  I  can  have  no  objection.  The  l'ro''es8or  and 
myself  will  not  for  the  first  time  have  been  brought  into 
contact.  In  1875,  long  befoie  his  composite  portraits  ob- 
tained deserved  attention,  Mr.  Galton,  in  common  with  the 
other  savan*  of  the  British  Asssciatioo  (in  that  y^ar  meeting 
at  Bristol),  were  furnished  with  printed  details  of  the 
identiscopic  procefp.  Tour  own  columns  have  likewise  from 
time  to  time  given  to  the  public  an  inkling  of  what  tho  in- 
Tentor  professes  to  claim. 

The  "  Galton  process  "  assumes,  legitimately,  the  infi- 
nite diversity  that  prevails  in  the  contour  and  details  of 
the  human  face.  The  ''identiscopic  process"  asserts, 
specifically,  the  abiding  identity  of  the  face  of  a  given 
individual.  No  one  can  better  be  aware  than  Mr.  Galton, 
that  if  the  facta  were  not  practically  as  I  hero  state,  then 
his  multiplied  arrangements  for  securing  only  the  '*  points 
in  common  "  of  each  of  several  separate  identities  would 
be  mere  superfluities. 

In  the  matter  of  geometric  nomenclature,  that  item 
which,  from  the  first  inception  of  the  method,  I  have  desig- 
nated the  '*  zero  line/'  Mr.  Galton  has  since  denominated 
the  ''  datum  line."    The  signification  is,  of  coarse,  identi* 


cal.  I  will  conclude,  under  your  favour,  by  stating,  cate- 
gorically, that  which  I  realty  maintain. 

I  claim,  then,  to  be  the  originator  (O  of  the  zero  or 
datum  line ;  (2)  Of  the  employment  of  the  diameter  of  the 
iris  (at  its  exterior  rim)  as  the  unit  of  an  admeasurement 
proceeding;  from  zero;  (8)  Of  mathematically  superposing, 
by  the  above  geometric  agency,  photographic  portraits, 
whether  per  actual  negatives,  or  per  the  identiscope,  the 
latter  appliance  being,  after  its  kind,  as  you  correctly 
intimate,  of  the  nature  of  a  camera  lucida. 

Then,  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  method,  I  claim  to  have 
determined  : — (1)  That  given  photograph?,  if  of  the  same 
person,  shall,  coeteris  panbusj  at  all  periods  of  adult  life 
match  mathematically  at  every  point  of  the  perpendicular. 
(2)  That  in  such  case,  the  units  of  the  two  admeasure- 
ments remain  identical,  and  that  the  diameter-lines  shall 
bisect  the  features  identically  at  eleven  specified  points  at 
the  least.  (3)  That  the  exact  converse  of  this  is  true,  as 
it  relates  to  the  portraits  of  all  other  individuals ;  and 
that  this  is  evidenced  by  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
"  Galton  process."  William  Matthews. 

BYES  GOING  WITH  THE  HEAD. 

Sir,— Under  the  title  of  ''  Hints  on  Posing  the  Sitter," 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  that  justly-esteemed  artist,  speak- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  head,  lays  down  the  rule  that 
<(  the  eyes  should  always  go  with  the  head." 

Now  Mr.  Robinson  cannot  but  know  that  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  laid  down  by  any  of  our  great  teachers 
in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  eye;  on  the  contrary, 
every  licence  is  given  and  taken  by  the  most  eminent 
painters,  past  and  present,  with  that  most  speakable  of  all 
the  features.  Now,  if  artists  could,  and  do,  make  so  free  a 
use  of  its  direction  in  relation  to  tbe  position  of  the  head, 
why  should  not  photographers  use  the  same  liberty  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  great  assistance  to  have  certain  necessary 
laws  to  guide  us  in  the  study  of  nature ;  but  I  also  think 
that  we  can  have  too  many.  The  following  list  will  prove 
that  our  best  painters  acted  contrary  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
new  theory : — ^Boschaert,  painted  by  Vandyke  (Vandyke 
painted  nearly  half  of  his  celebrated  heads  in  the  pose  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Robinson)  ;  Raffaelle,  painted  by  him- 
self ;  Bir  Josh,  Reynolds,  by  himself ;  Michael  Angelo,  by 
himself. 

All  the  above  are  three-quarter  face,  eyes  full  front — I 
am  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Randolph. 

APPARATUS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  jour  *•  incon- 
venienced correspondent "  (sec  list  week's  News)  that  the 
crowd  round  the  apparatus  tible  which  so  roused  his  ire, 
is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  ioterest  taken  in  the  exhibits 
there  shown.  For  myself,  I  am  glid  of  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  many  of  the  articles.  Take  the  shutters,  for 
eximple  :  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  opinion  of  these  from 
the  descriptions  given  i:i  the  paper.4,  or  from  advertise- 
ments, without  actual  examination  and  handling ;  and  it 
is  not  very  pleasant  to  go  round  to  the  various  shops  and 
ask  to  be  snown  the  articles,  and  then  to  depart  without 
purchasing,  with  sDme  lame  excuse.  The  expression  of 
resigned  sorrow  on  the  face  of  the  a^^sistant  on  such  oc- 
casions (where  it  is  not  iodfgaant  disgust)  is  really  too 
much  for  my  nerves  ;  besides,  the  better  part  of  a  day  would 
be  taken  up  with  a  much  less  satisfactory  result  than  when 
all  can  be  seen  together  and  compared.  The  same  with 
other  pieces  of  apparatus.  I  do  not  even  object  to 
showing  the  same  thing,  if  good,  year  after  year.  Fresh 
men  are  turning  up  to  whom  much  must  be  new.  What 
seems  to  be  required  is  more  room.  The  special  lighting 
of  a  picture  gallery  is  not  necessary  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  room)  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  which  could  be  made  available  for  a  still  larger 
display  of  apparatus.  R.  Sedqfxeld. 
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EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

Sib,— Perusing  the  many  letters  of  complaint  and  in- 
dicttnent  wbich  have  been  launched  against  the  unfortu- 
nate heads  of  the  judges,  one  cannot  Lelp  feeling  that  the 
writers  have  in  many  cases  been  Bomowhat  hasty  in  their 
accusations,  and  scarcely  fair  to  tbe  committee.  All  the 
letters  up  to  the  present  omit  to  mention  any  fairer  method 
of  arriving  at  the  award  than  that  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  carried  out  by  the  judges,  detailed  in  your 
issue  of  a  fortnight  ago. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretaiy,  Mr.  Cocking, 
that  these  judges  held  no  communication  with  each  other 
with  regard  to  the  pictures  until  their  numbers  had  been 
given  in,  and  only  those  who  cast  the  numbers  knew  at 
the  time  where  the  medals  would  fall ;  and  as  these  addi- 
tions were  made  principally  by  the  President  Himself,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  honesty  of  the  results. 

The  main  offender,  which  puts  the  backs  of  indignant 
correspondents  up  more  than  any  other  picture,  appears  to 
be  No.  234,  *'  Interior  of  St.  John's  Church,  Malta,"  by 
Signor  Tagliaferro.  At  the  time  the  award  was  made 
this  gentleman  was  unknown  to  every  member  of  the 
Committee  but  one,  and  that  member  had  nothing  to  do 
with  awarding  prizes;  but  this  one  member  asked  the 
signer  to  exhibit  his  photograph,  instead  of  taking  another 
as  ho  had  proposed.  Ihis  picture,  like  all  others,  went 
before  the  judges,  designated  by  a  member  only,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  men  who  examined  this 
photograph  did  not  see  the  converging  lines  aud 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  cause ;  but  they  saw  some- 
thing else  besides  the  converging  lines,  and  what  they  did 
find  was  merit  of  a  high  description,  and  allowed  the  per- 
ceptible merit  to  outweigh  the  faulty  lines,  and  placed  high 
figures  as  the  measure  of  their  commendation. 

Correspondents  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  gentle- 
men who  consent  to  become  judges  must  give  up  any 
chance  of  a  medal  for  themselves ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  judges  are  to  be  vituperated  collectively,  and 
sneered  at  individually,  it  will  deter  gentlemen  from 
accepting  the  onerous  duties  attaching  to  the  appoint- 
ment at  all.  No  unbiassed  critic  can  go  round  the  room 
and  not  admit  that  among  the  exhibits  by  the  judges 
there  are  pictures  that  wouM  have  carried  a  medal  had 
they  not  been  so  debarred.  I,  for  one,  see  no  reason 
to  complain,  although  I  am 

An  Exhibitor  but  not  a  Medallist. 


any  English  photographer  of  great  reputation,"  and  that 
he  seems  to  be  led  by  servants  to  small  touting  men.  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  about  thirty  photographers— English  and 
foreign — by  whom  the  Prince  has  been  photographed,  and 
your  readers  will  see  it  includes  the  names  of  the  most 
successful  photographers  of  England  and  the  world  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Bassano ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall ;  Mr.  Mayall,  Jun. ;  Meun, 
W.  and  D.  Downey ;  Messrs.  Southwell  Bros. ;  Mesvs.  Elliot 
and  Fry ;  Mr.  John  Watkins  ;  Mr.  Charles  Watkins ;  Mr.  W. 
Mayland;  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders;  Mr.  Godfrey  Allen, 
Bristol ;  Mr.  Qeorge  Cooper,  Hull ;  Messrs.  Turner  and  Drink* 
water ;  Messrs.  Q.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  Vander- 
weyde  ;  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co.,  Richmond ;  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes ; 
Messrs.  James  Russell  and  Sons,  Chichester ;  MM.  Obeinw 
Fr^res,  Brussels ;  M.  Geruzet,  Brussels ;  M.  Levitzki,  Parii ; 
M.  Nadar,  Paris  ;  M.  Joliot,  Paris. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  I  have  omitted. — Truly 
youra,  Samuel  Fry. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Sib,— I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Royal  family  have  been  the  best  supporters  that  the 
photographic  profession  have  had. 

1  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Methven  says,  that  "  it  is 
misleading  for  persons  to  use  Royal  Arms,  Feathers,  &c. 
(though  perhaps  it  helps  to  feather  their  nest),  when  they 
have  not  been  patronized  by  Royalty,  and  have  only  taken 
a  photograph  of  Balmoral."  But  who  are  the  English 
photographers  of  great  reputation  ?  I  could  mention  many 
names  of  photographers  who  are  considered  to  be  real 
good  hands  at  their  work,  and  do  it  themselves,  and  live 
in  fashionable  thoroughfares ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is 
many  of  these  that  the  genial  Prince  has  honoured  with 
his  patronage.    But  they  are  not  "  touters." 

If  Mr.  M.  is  the  English  photographer  of  great  repu- 
tation, erhaps  he  feels  **  slighted,"  "  blighted,'^  and  would 
like  to  J  **  knighted,"  so  that  he  could  be  taken  to  the 
Royal  arms  at  once ;  and  I  can  only  say  another  person 
who  would  like  to  be  served  the  same  way  is  yours  respect- 
^ttUy»  James  Syuus  Tulley. 

Dear  Sir,— A  letter  appears  in  your  last  signed  "  H.  J. 
Methven,"  complaining  that  *»  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  proof 


PHOTOQBAPfllO  SOOIBTY  OF   GbBAT  BbITAIN. 

A  MBBTiKO  was  held  in  the  Gallery,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tnesdaj 
last,  Mr.  Paynb  JsHNmas  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaibmak  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  notice, 
there  would  be  some  explanation  given  regarding  the  appazatas 
shown  in  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Watso  J  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  found  it 
convenient  to  make  the  swing-hack  of  tbe  portable  camera  with 
a  strong  outer  frame,  something  like  tbe  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  studio  camera.  He  also  showed  a  small 
Kinnear  camera,  with  a  universal  or  **  gimbal "  movement  to  the 
front. 

Mr.  Sands  next  called  attention  to  a  cradle  form  of  attach- 
ment for  the  swing-back,  in  which  all  the  adjustments  were  made 
from  tbe  bottom,  the  frame  containing  the  back  being  easily 
detachable  from  the  cradle  for  placing  at  a  position  at  right  angles 
to  the  first.  In  this  case  the  oellows  turns  round  with  the  back, 
tbe  fore  end  of  the  bellows  bei  ig  connected  with  a  movable  ring 
set  in  the  front.  Mr.  Sands  also  showed  a  doable  shde  shatter. 
Mr.  Samuels  next  made  some  remarks  on  cameraf,  these 
remarks  having  special  reference  to  his  changing-back,  which 
was  exhibited  last  year  (see  page  619  of  our  volume  for  1883). 
The  use  of  such  a  back  render^  it  advisable  to  construct  the 
camera  more  strongly  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  also 
to  adopt  the  old  system  of  racking  out  the  leas,  the 
back  being  stauonary ;  and  it  becomes  convenient  to  use  the 
swing  front  lather  than  a  swing-back.  All  these  points  of  oon- 
struction  were  exemplified  in  the  small  Kinnear  camera  which 
Mr.  Watson  had  exhibited.  Mr.  Samuels  also  said  he  had  used 
an  external  screw  thread  cut  on  the  lens  tube  as  a  means  of 
adjustment  for  focussing,  this  being  an  arrangement  which  has 
never  yet  found  general  favour  with  the  users  of  lenses, 
although  often  proposed.  Mr.  Samuels  also  showed  a  tripod 
top  made  by  screwing  six  screw-eyes  in  a  triangle  of  wood. 

Mr.  Stabnes  showed  his  changing-camera  (see  page  6 14)i  and 
mentioned  that  as  each  plate  is  set  upon  the  same  stops,  absolute 
register  is  secured. 

The  Chaibuan  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  exact 
register  in  the  case  of  slides  and  other  plate  receptacles,  and  said 
that  he  had  found  six  out  of  seven  commercial  instruments  to 
be  defective  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Rough  exhibited  his  new  shutter  (see  page  645),  and  a 
portable  camera.  He  had  found  it  very  advantageous  to  have  a 
number  of  clamping  positions  on  the  base-board,  and  a  com- 
pjiratively  short  rack,  this  system  giving  greater  firmness  than 
when  a  very  long  slide  is  actuated  by  a  rack  of  corresponding 
length  ;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rouch's  camera,  the  back  is  station- 
ary, and  the  front  movable. 

Mr.  Shew  exhibited  the  camera  adapter  which  we  described  on 
page  645,  and  the  bracket  top  for  a  tripod,  which  was  exhibited 
at  one  of  the  previous  meetings  of  the  Society  (see  page  559). 

Messrs.  Mabion  and  Co.'s  representative  then  called  attentiop. 
to  a  syphon  washing  trough  for  negatives,  and  to  the  pilnt- 
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Tbe  CflAiRHAN  said  a  word  or  two  in  fayour  of  washing  nega- 
tives in  a  reasonable  time,  as  he  had  sometimes  found  holes 
eaten  in  the  gelatine  when  the  washing  was  very  prolonged. 

Mr.  S.  0.  McKellen  said  that  it  was  quibO  fiuffioient  to  pro- 
vide grooves  alon^  the  bottom  or  the  trough  and  on  one  side,  this 
arrangement  allowing  any  sized  plate— if  within  the  dimensions 
of  the  trough— to  be  supports  1  in  a  vertical  position.  Instead 
of  a  syphon,  Mr.  McKeUen  prefers  to  make  a  small  hole  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  trough,  and  to  allow  rather  more  water  to  run 
from  the  tap  than  this  hole  will  give  vent  to.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  trough  is-  always  full,  and  a  stream  is  con- 
stantly flowing  through  it. 

Mr.  McKellkn  then  exhibited  a  portable  camera  possessing 
BomA  novel  features.  Tfac  bellows  it  oC  t^e  Kinnear  Torm,  while 
both  front  and  back  fold  down  upon  the  base-board  so  as  to  form 
an  exceptionally  thin  ani  compact  package.  The  tripod  legs 
are  attached  to  a  brass  top,  consistiD^  of  a  ring  let  into  the  base- 
board, and  this  ring  turns  freely,  so  that  when  the  camera  is 
once  mounted,  it  can  be  quickly  turned  to  any  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  a  screw  serves  to  clamp  it  at  the  required  position. 
The  front  is  provided  with  a  circular  piece  let  in  and  working 
like  a  turntable,  so  that  by  using  this  arrangement  in  conjunction 
with  the  swing-front,  any  required  side  shift  can  be  obtained, 
together  with  the  needed  rise  or  fall.  The  focussing  done  is  by 
means  of  rack  work  and  slides  contained  in  the  base,  and 
movable  scr  e^  ^  are  provided  for  c jverlng  half  or  three-quarters 
of  the  plate^.Q  case  it  should  be  desired  to  take  two  or  four  pic- 
tures on  on  ^irlass. 
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Mr.     Warnerke     explained     the     ingenious 
JE  changing-box  cameras  of  Professor  Ezutchewsky 

(see  page  645),  and  exhibited  some  glass 
plater  coated  with  the  Bulmain  phosphorescent 
composition.  These  he  had  found  very 
useful  in  printing  transparencies  on  gslstino- 
bromide  plates ;  the  phosphorescent  sur- 
face be'og  exposed  to  light  until  saturated,  and 
then  hid  for  a  fixed  period  over  the  printing- 
frame  containing  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate. 
From  five  to  twenty  seconds*  exposure  to  the 
phosphorescent  light  was  generally  required. 

Mr.   Fumell's  shutter,  and   Mr.  Hopkins*  new 
dark    slide   arrangement,   were   then    exhibited, 
and  the  method   of    working    with    the    latter 
'F    demonstrated. 

Mr.  Hart  then  showed  a  shutter  mide  by 
Jonniaux,  o?  Li^ge.  It  consists  of  a  flap,  A,  pro- 
vided with  a  needle,  B,  placed  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  sectional  diagram.  Over  tbe  needle  B 
is  the  ring  F,  thii  ring  being  attached  to  a  hinged 
piece  C.  The  hinged  piece  C  is  lifted  by  the  air- 
ball  D,  which  expands  under  the  influence  of  air 
□  fx  forced  in  through  the  tube  E.  If  the  flap  is  only 
lifted  until  it  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  ring 
remains  on  the  needle ;  but  if  lifted  beyond  this 
position  the  ring  passes  over  the  end  of  the  needle 
and  tbe  flap  doses  immediately.  If  a  spring  is  attached  to  the 
flap  an  exposure  ai  short  as  one- twentieth  of  a  second  may  be 
made. 


London  and  Provincial  PHOTooBAreio  Assootation. 

A  MfsriNQ  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thuriday,  tVe  23rd  %>., 
Mr.  J.  TRAT^r^  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaibman,  in  a  few  introductory  remarks,  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  seeing  Mr.  Ashman  again  among  them,  and  called 
upon  him  to  deliver  his  lecturette  on  toning. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  having  thanked  the  chairman  and  the 
members  for  the  sympathy  shown  him,  proceeded  with  the 
lecturette  (see  page  603)^  Mr.  Clements  undertaking  the  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Ajsho^an  having  concluded,  the  Chairman  invited  a 
disoutsion. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  spoke  in  favour  of  sulphur  toning ;  he 
regretted  tbe  introduction  of  the  alkaline  salts,  and  said  they 
had  not  had  stable  prints  since  alka'ine  gold  toning  baths  came 
into  use  ;  sulphur  toning  was  by  far  the  best. 

The  Chairman  :  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Shadbolt  stated  that 
sulphide  of  silver  was  the  most  stable  of  any  of  the  silver  com- 
ponnds. 

Mr.  Hhndkbson  thought  that  was  correct.  In  reference  to 
preserved  papers,  he  found  an  addition  of  uranium  to  the  sensi- 
tisbtng  bath  caused  paper  so  sensitized  to  become  whiter  by  keep- 


ing. He  had  tried  m:iny  experiments  to  obtain  a  preserved  paper 
which  acted  as  well  as  iresbly  prepir*  J,  but  had  Jailed.  He  ob- 
tained a  paper  which  might  K,e  useful  for  amateurs  by  floa Jng 
on  acetate  of  silver  ard  gold  ;  u^)on  moistening  the  prints,  toning 
action  commenced. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Dkbenham,  in  support  of  fading  of  sulphur-toned 
prints,  said  Ihat  some  years  ago  he  submitted  designs  printed 
with  marking  ink  on  d'oyles  to  the  fumes  of  potassium  sulphide, 
to  blacken  ;  soon  afterwards,  the  desigLs  faded  just  like  a 
photograph.  He  noticed  the  print  ji  st  toned  with  platinum 
became  weak,  like  the  acid  gold  toned  prnts  which  the  lecturer 
spoke  of.  He  had  used  platinum  for  to  li^g  transpMjencies,  but 
neutralized  the  solution,  and  then  made  i .  'a*  >tly  a^id  with  nitric 
acid.  Citrate  of  acda  was  one  of  the  salts  first  employed  in 
the  alkaline  method,  so  also  was  borax,  a  bat^    o  stt'l  employed. 

The  Chairman  :  lUasoning  f rom  analogy,  trnospireroies  treated 
with  potassium  sulphide  ought  to  fade,  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  They  withstand  the  action  or  s^  ong  cyanide 
for  a  long  time.  If  a  faded  silver  print  is  restore  i  by  the  plati- 
num method  I  have  suggested,  the  image  is  remov  I  with  strong 
cyanide.    Perhaps  the  lecturer  vvill  explain  why  th*<i  occurs  ? 

Mr.  W.  K.  BoRTON  considered  an  alkaline  bath  to  be  a  mixture 
of  gold  chloride  and  a  slightly  alkaline  La' . ;  be  had  seen  it  stated 
that  the  salt  added  acted  as  a  retarder.  Was  that  an  ei/or  ?  Is 
toning  a  galvanic  or  electro-gilding  operation  ?  He  had  seen 
good  black  tones  obtained  with  a  commercial  Lalt  of  platinum, 
and  a  judicious  mixture  of  this  salt  with  the  gold  salt  enabled 
any  colour  to  be  obtained. 

Sir.  A.  Mackie  :  What  is  the  reason  prints  turn  red  in  salt 
and  water  ?  Wby  does  an  acetate  bath  require  twenty-four  hours 
to  ripen  when  a  borax  bath  can  be  used  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Martin  said  it  is  an  axiom  in  chemistry  that  colour  is 
determined  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  particles  ;  the  size  of  the 
reduced  pirtic*es  in  a  weak  negative  would  be  different  to  the 
reduced  particles  in  a  strong  negative.  He  asked  the  lecturer  if 
there  was  any  difference  in  the  reduction  of  the  particles  in  the 
prints. 

Mr.  Bqrton  he'd  that  there  was  no  difference  iu  the  size  of  re- 
duced particles  in  strong  and  weak  negatives. 

Mr.  HendbR£.on  wished  the  lecturer  to  state  whether  toning 
is  a  substitution  or  a  gilding  process. 

Mr.  A.  Hadddn  said  there  was  so  little  gold  used  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  substitution. 

Mr.  Leon  WARyEKKs  did  not  think  acid  at  all  necessary  to  the 
preserving  of  sensitized  paper  as  mentioned  by  the  lecturer  ;  he 
(Mr.  Warnerke)  kept  paper  many  months  by  the  methcd 
pub  ished  in  one  of  Abuey*s  books,  viz.,  washing,  and  the  use  of 
potassium  nitrite. 

Mr.  Burton  had  prepared  paper  in  that  manner,  but  single 
albumenized  paper  gave  poor  prints.  Richer  prints  could  be  got 
with  double  albumenized. 

Mr.  Core's  experience  coincided  with  Mr.  Burton  s  in  using 
this  preservative. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prbstwich  preferred  a  plain  gold  bath  without  any 
other  salts.     He  used  preserved  sensitive  papc. 

The  Chairman  then  adjourned  the  discussion  until  the  next 
meeting,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  accorded. 

The  sensitometers  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Bell  to  be  examined ;  one  registered  15,  and  the  other  LO, 
with  plates  rom  the  same  batch. 

The  meeting  was  then  resolved  into  committee  to  adjudicate 
the  prize  pictures  from  a  number  sent  by  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society  for  this  Society's  decision. 

Cambridge  Univebbity  Photogbaphio  Societv. 
A  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  last  Wednesday  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  officers.    The  foUowJng  were  elected  :-^ 

Preaident^lir,  W.  M.  Shiw,  M.A. 

Vice'Fresident — Rev.  A.  J.  Chapman. 

Secretat-y—JAv,  C.  F.  Pritchard. 

Committee — Messrs.  L.  Cobbett,  U.  M.  Elder,  M.  Miley,  and 
D.  W.  Samwayp. 


%k\\\  xm  i\t  Slttbio^ 


South  London  Photographeo  Society.'— On  Thursday 
evening  next,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  eight  o'clock, 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  *<  Florida :  Its 
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Orange  Qroves  and  Myrtle  Bowen/'  illustrated  by  a  seriefi  of 
photograpliB  shown  on  the  screen  by  the  limelight. 

Standard  Wbiohts  and  Measures. — ^The  International 
Committee  which  has  been  sitting  at  Sevres  daring  the  past  year 
has  jnst  issued  a  volaminous  report,  and  their  investigations  show 
that  the  standard  metres  and  kilogrammes  belonging  to  various 
conntries  are  by  no  means  identical,  the  Austrian  standard  kilo- 
gramme being,  for  example,  1'36  milligrammes  too  light.  The 
report  contains  much  detail  likely  to  be  of  value  to  persons  having 
occasion  to  make  exact  weighings  or  measurements. 

Sham  Photographio  Aobnts. — Henry  Hunt,  aged  42  years, 
a  canvasser,  giving  his  address  at  a  lodging-house  in  Kinesland 
Road ;  Edward  Dudley,  37,  a  traveller,  of  88,  Ck)wper  Boad, 
Sonth  Uomsey;  and  Arthur  Province,  24,  a  canvasser,  of  6, 
Bruce  Qrove  Road,  Tottenham,  were  recently  charged  at  the 
Glerkenwell  Police  Court  on  remand  with  having  been  concerned 
together  in  fraudulently  obtaining  a  shilling  from  Sarah  Ross,  of 
69,  Highbury  Quadrant,  Islington,  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  also 
with  having  fraudulently  obtained  one  shilling  from  three  other 
persons  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution was  that  the  prisoners  had  obtained  the  money  by  falsely 
representing  themselves  as  the  agents  of  photographio  firms,  re- 
ceiving the  shilling  payments  on  account,  on  the  understanding 
that  if  they  called  at  the  photographers*  their  likenesses  would  be 
taken.  On  the  prosecutors  calling  at  the  firms  named  by  the 
prisoners  they  found  they  had  been  defrauded.  The  prisoners 
were  committed  for  trial. 

Death  op  Mr.  A.  E.  Fradellb,  Photographer,  of  Bbgbmt 
Street. — This  gentleman,  who  died  last  week,  was  the  son  and 
grandson  of  well-known  art^'st-painters,  his  grandfather's  painting, 
**  Bizzio  and  Mary  Stuart,"  being  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  collection. 

Sohroeder's  Ukiybrsal  Caheba. — An  ingenious  universal 
camera  was  much  admired  at  the  Berlin  exhibitton,  and  one  of 
its  special  features  is  the  introduction  of  a  musical  box. 
Frequently  as  the  musical  box  has  been  made  use  of  to  call  Uie 
attention  and  to  amuse  juvenile  sitters,  wci  believe  the 
incorporation  of  it  into  the  construction  of  the  camera  to  be  a 
novelty  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Told  in  Cambba.-— The  Innocent,  knowing  nothing  of  photo- 
graphy, was  of  course  selected  as  the  very  best  person  possible  to 
review  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.  This  is  his 
report : — ^Went  to  Photographic  Exhibition  as  requested.  Found 
walls  hung  with  pictures.  Never  could  make  out  why  walls 
should  be  hung ;  always  thought  it  was  the  pictures  which,  &c. 
Commenced  at  beginning  of  catalogue  with  the  intention  of  going 
straight  through,  but  as  no  steps  were  provided  to  enable  me  to 
see  the  skyed  ones,  |^ve  up  notion.  Wanted  to  know  the  quali- 
fication of  a  skyed  picture.  Was  it  one  when  the  ikyuro  oseitro 
was  good  ?  Secretary  couldn't  tell  me.  Pictures  quite  a  success 
all  along  the  line.    Photography  isn*t  an  art,  isn't  it  ? 

"Butn.p. 

Kobinson  ho 
Qez  this  kind  o*  thing's  an  exploded  idoo." 
And  H.  P.  Bobinson  proves  it.    His  '<  Mill  Door  "  takes  a  medal, 
the  skill  shown  in  it  being  by  no  means  door-mant.    T.  M. 
Brownrigg  has  some  1  jvely  pictures.     ParticularU*  struck  with 
the  ''  Old  Oaks,  Adam  and  Eve,  New  Forest."    My  idea  of  the 


Glacier,  F.R.8 ,  president  of  the  Photographic  Society.  Secretary 
on  his  back  agam^ouldn't  say  why.  Extraordinary  breaking 
surf  at  Bognor,  by  W.  P.  Marsh.  <•  Bognor  people  had  a  surf-eit 
— eh  ?  "  Secretary  turned  the  conversation  and  his  head  at  the 
same  time.  "See  Hester,  by  Valentine  Blanchard,*'  said  he. 
Secretary  wrong  somewhere.  V.  B.'s  picture  is  **^  Siesta*'— 
young  lady  under  umbrella.  Wanted  to  kuow  why.  Secretary 
ready  with  a  parry-plea.-^"  Yon  must  look  at  Hubbard's 
*  Mother's  Love.' "  Splendid  picture  *  *  Mother  Hubbard's  Love  " 
—I  mean  "Hubbard's  Cupboard  Love  "—hang  it  I  •*  Lover's 
Other  Cupboard."  Dear  me  I  Tes,  really  clever,  and  deserved 
the  medal  it  got.  Medal  for  H.  B.  Berkeley—"  A  Likely  Place 
for  a  Trout  (pktinotype  print)."  Not  likely,  I  should  think— 
that  is,  not  in  a  "  platmotype  print,"  picture  trout  to  nature  not- 
withstanding. West's  yachting  pictures  perfect  gems  of  the  first 
water.  T^ken  in  a  West  wind,  of  course.  "  A  Menage  from 
the  Sea "  (V.  Blanchard)— capital.    Tells  its  own  story— to  be 


skyed,  as  I  expected.  Plenty  of  other  splendid  phoiognpha 
haven't  space  to  say  anything  about.  My  views  ot  them  veiy 
positive.    Go  and  see  'em. — Funny  Folks, 

Photoqraphic    Club. — The    next   meeting   of   this   Club, 
November  5th,  will  be  the  Annual  Qeneral  Meeting. 


%o  ^oxxtBiiimiitrdB* 


»*  We  eannot  undertake  to  return  r^eeted  oommnoications.  ^ 

Cambria.— It  is  rather  a  delicate  operation,  and  if  the  paintiBgi 
are  valuable,  you  should  send  them  to  some  person  accustomed  to 
the  work.  Tou  will,  however,  run  no  risk  in  cleaning  the  sur- 
face with  a  soft  rag  moistened  with  methylated  spirit,  provided, 
of  course,  that  you  exercise  reasonable  care. 

F.  W.  W.  B.— We  think  not,  as  those  who  manufacture  such  mo« 
duotions  buy  the^photographs  for  use  on  their  own  cards.  dHR, 
one  may  expect  that  there  would  be  a  good  sale  for  them  if  intith 
duoed  into  the  market ;  and  if  this  were  represented  to  the  faooie 
you  mention,  they  would  probably  act  on  the  suggestion. 

H.  Howard.— If  the  central  lens  u  a  convex  or  ma^ifying  glssf, 
the  focus  will  be  shorter;  but  if  a  ooncave  or  diminishing  glass, 
the  focus  will  be  longer.  Probably  two  extra  lenses  were  origin- 
ally sent  with  the  instrument — one  convex  and  the  other  ooncave. 

G.  E.  BiONBLL. — Thanks. 

J.  Button.— It  is  insufficiently  washed,  and  no  doubt  enough  bro- 
mide remains  to  make  it  very  slow.  If  you  emulsify  longer  or 
at  a  higher  temperature,  you  must  proceed  with  caution. 

H.  C.  Garland.— We  will  obtain  a  copy  of  the  rules,  and  post  it 
to  you. 

Major  M.— Ton  must  not  expect  to  obtain  quite  such  good  resolti 
upon  ready- sensitized  paper  as  upon  the  freahlv  sonaitiBd 
material.  As  regards  the  other  matter,  we  will  make  enquirin 
and  write  to  you. 

G.  £.— Turpentine  will  generally  oause  discolouration,  so  you  had 
better  use  benzole ;  still,  this  latter  dries  so  quickly  as  to  oocanoa 
inconvenience. 

F.  H.  C— 1.  The  lens  you  mention  will  answer  very  weU  for  out- 
door work,  and  when  the  light  is  good ;  but  a  portrait  lens  will  be 
very  much  more  suitable;  one  having  an  equiyalent  focus  of 
about  eight  inches  being  best  adapted  to  your  requirenMoti. 
2.  The  best  thing  of  the  kind  is  the  series  of  articles  on  "  Ponsg 
and  Management  of  the  Sitter,"  by  H.  P.  Bobinson,  wMeh 
were  commenced  in  our  issue  of  the  10th  inst. 

A.  G.  M.— Either  the  first,  second,  or  third  on  your  list  Thoe 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  as  each  is  good. 

H.  Db  K. — There  is  no  best,  and  if  you  go  to  one  of  the  large 
houses  from  which  profeisional  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  their  apparatus,  you  will  be  well  served.  See  our 
advertising  columns. 

A.  NoviCB.— Your  pictures  are  good,  esoecially  that  showing 
active  life  on  the  sands,  and  thd  sea  and  cloud  piece. 

S.  8.  T. — 1.  You  have  probably  oome  to  the  best  decision,  as  oae 
oannot  judge  from  one  example,  but  rather  by  the  experienee  of 
photographers  in  general.  2.  Thank  you  for  your  kiad 
intentions. 


Dr.  P.  H.  Exsttox  (Southwold)— 5  Photos,  of  Fifuresand  SoensrVfftc: 
Mr.  J.  Place  (18,  Bull  Street,  BinninRluin)— Photo,  of  Bust  ofMaltk«v 

Bolton:  Photo,  of  Statue  of  James  Watt. 
Mr.  F.  8.  Skkd    (Widemarsh   Street,  Hereford)— Photo,  entitled  *' TV 

Village  Corn  Doctor." 
Mr.  H.  Spink  (West  Brighton)— Photo,  of  Hove  Polioe  Foroe,  1881. 
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ESTIMATION    OF    SILVER    NITRATE    IN    THE 

SENSITIZING  BATH. 

The  common  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  silver 
nitrate  in  the  bath  which  the  printer  uses  is  by  means  of  an 
(t  argentometer,"  which  is  a  rough  form  of  hydrometer, 
with  the  stem  graduated  for  grains  of  silver  nitrate  per 
ounce  of  bath.  The  estimation  thereby  made  is  commonly 
yery  inaccurate ;  in  fact,  ia  often  no  estimation  at  all. 

The  instruments  sold  under  the  name  of'^argento- 
meter ''  are,  as  a  rule,  far  from  accurate,  but  the  amount 
of  inaccuracy  in  them  is  not,  as  a  rule,  great  enough  to  give 
liae  to  mistakes  likely  to  prove  practically  hurtfid. 

It  is  in  the  solution  itself  that  is  to  be  found  the  chief 
elements  of  inaccuracy.  So  loDg  as  the  solution  contains 
nothing  but  silver  nitrate,  the  argentometer  is  a  useful 
enough  instrument  With  a  bath  which  has  the  by  no 
means  uncommon  addition  of  nitrates,  &c.,  or  which  has 
been  much  used,  it  is  useless. 

As  paper  is  sensitized,  the  silver  of  the  solution  combines 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  soluble  chloride  in  the  albumen, 
forming  silver  chloride ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  soluble 
nitrate  is  formed  which  is  dissolved  in  the  bath.  An  old 
priming  bath  is  thus  always  impregnated  with  some  soluble 
nitrate,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  estimate  the 
silver  nitrate  in  it  by  taking  the  specific  gravity. 

It  is  a  thing  of  importance  to  the  printer  to  have  some 
ready  means  which  will  not  be  affected  by  foreign  sub- 
stances, for  estimation  of  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate  in 
the  bath.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  precipitate  the  silver 
from  a  certain  small  portion  of  solution,  as  chloride  by 
common  salt  or  some  other  soluble  chloride,  to  collect  this 
on  a  filter  paper,  to  weigh  it,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
silver  nitrate  which  has  been  in  the  portion  of  solution 
taken ;  but  this  method  takes  too  long  a  time,  is  too  trouble- 
some, and  requires  too  nice  measurement  for  most  photo- 
graphers. A  Tolumetric  method  is  certainly  the  best  to 
adopt,  and  it  so  happens  that  there  is  one  for  silver  nitrate 
which  is  particularly  easy  to  perform. 

The  principle  of  this  volumetric  test  depends  on  the 
following  fact  If  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  a  solution  con- 
taining cbromate  of  potash,  and  containing  also  either  a 
soluble  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  the  silver  will  combine 
with  the  whole  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  present, 
before  it  combines  with  any  of  the  chromiam.  When  the 
whole  of  the  bromine  of  the  bromide  (we  will  say  of  potas- 
sium, for  convenience  sake)  has  gone  to  form  silver  bromide, 
then  the  chromate  commences  to  combine  with  the  farther 
silver,  and  chromate  of  silver  is  formed ;  and  as  this  is  of  a 
brilliant  red  colour,  it  is  easy  to  notice  precisely  when  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  has  been  gone  to  form  bro- 
mide of  silver. 

A  simple  experiment  will  explain  what  is  meant.    Into 


an  ordinary  glass  of  water  is  put  a  few  grains  of  bromide 
of  (say)  potassium,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  potassium 
chromate.  When  these  are  dissolved,  weak  silver  nitrate 
solution  is  added  drop  by  drop,  the  first-mentioned  solu- 
tion being  stirred  this  time.  As  each  drop  of  silver  nitrate 
solution  falls  into  the  glass,  it  ivillbe  noticed  that  a  bril- 
liant red  precipitate  is  formed,  but  that  as  the  liquid  is 
stirred  the  colour  disappears.  As  each  succeeding  drop 
touches  the  solution,  a  longer  time  of  stirring  is  required 
before  the  red  colour  disappears,  and  soon  it  will  be  found 
that  it  does  not  disappear  at  all,  but  ia  persistent.  This 
means  that  we  have  added  enough  silver  to  combine  with 
all  the  bromine  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  aud  just  a 
trace  more  which  has  combined  with  some  of  the  chromium 
of  the  potassium  chromate  to  form  silver  chromate.  This 
latter  trace  may  be  disregarded,  and  it  may  be  considered 
that  we  have  added  precisely  enough  silver  in  the  silver 
nitrate  to  combine  with  all  the  bromine  of  the  potassium 
bromide.  We  may  now  very  readily  estimate  the  amount 
of  silver  nitrate  which  we  have  used,  if  wd  know  the 
amount  of  potassium  bromide,  or  vice  versd. 

To  make  actual  practical  use  of  the  principle  just  ex- 
plained, the  best  method  is  to  use  a  graduated  burette  and 
a  pipetce.  With  the  latter,  a  certain  amount  of  the  bath 
solution  is  taken,  and  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  water.  From 
the  former  a  solution  of  (say^  bromide  of  potassium, 
rendered  yellow  with  a  little  cnromate  of  potassium,  is 
poured.  This  solution  can  readily  be  so  made  up  that 
the  graduation  of  the  burette  will  read  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  silver  nitrate  in  the  bath  solutions. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  most  perfect  method  of  any,  and  is, 
in  truth,  very  simple ;  yet  we  can  explain  one  which,  if 
not  quite  so  precise,  is  more  likely  to  be  of  practical  use 
to  the  photographer.  The  only  necessary  piece  of  appar- 
atus is  a  small  graduated  pipette,  which  costs  threepence. 
The  size  of  this  does  not  matter  at  all,  but  the  smaller  it  is 
the  less  bath  solution  will  be  wanted.  As  a  rule,  the 
smallest  size  of  pipette  which  is  sold  contains  two  cubic 
centimetres.  This  requires  the  waste  of  some  three  or  four 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  whenever  we  wish  to  test  the 
strength  of  our  bath.  We  should  explain  that  this  method 
is  not  strictly  one  of  estimating  the  strength  of  the  bath, 
but  of  testing  whether  it  is  above  or  below  any  certain 
strength  that  we  have  fixed  upon.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  guess  as  to  how  much 
too  weak  or  too  strong  it  is. 

The  following  is  the  precise  manner  in  which  we  keep 
our  own  bath  up  to  strength.  A  solution  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Chromate  of  potassium       2  or  3  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium     ...        quantity  as  to  be  explained 

Water  up  to    1  ounce 

The  quantity  of  bromide  of  potaseium  varies  according  tg 
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tbe  Htrengtb  np  to  which  we  wish  to  keep  onr  batli.    Prom 
followiDg  table  tbe  blnok  in  the  above  formula  may  be 
fiUed  in. 
For  20  grain  bath  14     graine  of  potauiutu  bromide 

„  25        „  176 

,,30        „  21  „ 

„35        „  34-5  „ 


„70        „  49 

„80       „  66  „ 

It  will  be  nmlentood  that  if.  for  ezample,  ve  work  with  a 
65  grun  bath,  we  make  a  solDrion  of  bromide  of  potassium 
38'5  grains  to  each  oacce,  The  qnantity  of  potsHaium 
ehromate  is  of  little  consequeDoe.  There  should  be  added 
enough  to  make  the  aolution  qnite  jellow. 

We  now  place  in  an  ordinary  glaaa  three  or  four  ounces 
of  tap  water.  To  tbia  we  add  one  pipette  full  of  the  bra. 
mid e  eolation.  The  pipette  ia  then  washed,  aad  is  filled 
with  the  bath  aolntioe.  Tfaia  is  added  to  the  BDlution  in 
tbe  glasa,  drop  bj  drop,  with  oonataDt  atirring.  Accordiog 
aatbeamovnt  of  ailrer  citrate  aolutioQ  ia  juat  enough,  ia  too 
much,  or  ia  too  little  to  cauae  the  red  colour  in  the  glaaa  to 
be  peTsiatent,  the  bath  ia  of  correct  strength,  ia  too  stroog, 
or  IB  too  weak.  By  noticing  how  maob  eilrer  nitrate 
Bolalton  is  left  in  the  pipette,  or  bow  much  more  has  to  be 
added  to  tbe  glaaa  of  water  to  make  the  colour  persistent, 


we  may  estimate  about  how  much  too  strong  our  bith  w, 

or  bow  much  ailTer  nitrate  must  be  added  to  it  to  brinj;  it 
np  to  correct  strength.  The  whole  thing  may  be  done  in 
about  a  minute,  and  the  ealimition  is  correct,  howiiTer 
much  foreign  matter  is  in  the  bstb. 

The  ex  ict  quanlity  of  water  used  does  not  matter,  bnt 
very  much  m  jre  than  that  giren  should  not  be  employed 
with  a  2  c.c.  pipette,  because  the  chlorides  ia  ordiaary  up 
wHter  cause  a  alight  diaturbance  of  the  eaLimition.  WiLh 
n2  CO.  pipette,  aud  the  ordinary  run  of  London  tap  water, 
there  is  an  (rror  iotroduced  of  one  graio  for  every  three 
or  four  ounoea  of  water  used.  This  error  is  in  the  right 
direction,  however,  aa  it  csuaea  the  bath  to  appear  aome- 
whst  weaker  than  it  in  reality  ia.  If  distilled  water  be 
used,  tbero  ia  of  coarse  no  error. 

Much  less  than  three  or  four  ounces  oF  water  ahonid  not 
be  uaed  with  a  2  c.c.  pipette,  or  the  precipitatewillbaiaa 
apongy  form,  and  there  will  be  some  difGculty  in  caunng 
the  red  colour  to  disappear,  which  will  make  it  appear  to 
be  persistent  before  it  really  ia. 


SULPHUROUS   ACID  FOR  USE  IN  THE  PHOIO- 
GRAFHIC  LABORATORY. 

In  our  ihsae  of  September  5th,  we  described  a  simple 
metbod  of  preparing  an  aqneoas  solotion  of  sulphurous 
acid,  aod  pointed  out  the  impracticability  of  purchasing 
the  aqueous  solution,  owing  to  its  bad  keeping  qualities. 
We  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mesirs.  Boake  and  Co., 
of  Strjtford,  who  ate  ih?  priacipal  mBUQfacturera  of  S'll- 


phites  and  bi-aulpbites,  sell  the  anbjdroni 
in  alrong  glass  veaaela,  similar  to  the  t 
Teaaela  used  for  aiirated  waiora. 


acid  condensed 
1  called  syphon 


Finding  that  tbe  potash  developer  of  Mf.  F.  C.  B.ash  is 
■0  univerBally  praised  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  but  that 
the  main  objection  to  its  use  ia  the  trouble  involved  in 
preparing  the  necssary  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  an! 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda 
which  has  become  converted  into  sulphate  by  oxidation,  or 
was  originally  made  with  excess  of  aUali,  we  r<.-qaestcd 
Messrs.  Boake  to  gire  as  particalara  as  to  their  sjrstem  of 


sendiug  out  the  acid  in  ay  pb  on -vessels,  and  the  fullowiog 
description  h*s  been  furniabed  by  the  firm  : — 

The  figure  abows  one  of  the  ayphoni  conneatad  with  ■  very 
canvenient  form  of  appiratui  far  prepiring  a  solution  of  lulphD- 
rous  arid  ia  water,  or  of  aulpbita?,  at  ta^j  be  requirsd. 

The  ayph'jni  are  es3y  to  manige,  the  flaw  of  gmseoai  a-id 
baiag  rsKuUted  with  the  greiteat  nicety  by  attnply  turning  the 
milled  head  ahawn  ia  tbe  eugrSTiag,  tbe  liquid  tad  beii]{[  gnda- 
ally  converted  into  gai  ai  tba  preisuie  is  relieved.  Then  ii, 
moreovar,  no  danger  attendiog  the  use  of  thia  simple  appiratoi : 
Bulphoroui  Bcid  exertJng  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  {vesiare  of 
f)bout  3J  pounds  01)  the  square  ioab,  while  each  syphon  is  cue- 
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fnlly  tested  under  a  presi^ure  of  209  pouDda  on  the  square  inch 
before  being  sent  out. 

In  preparing  a  soliilion,  say,  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  the 
fi^ound  stopper  carrying  the  tubes  for  passing  the  gas  should  be 
removed  from  the  glass  jar  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
ayphon,  and  two-thirds  filled  with  distilled  water ;  the  stopper 
is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  second  glass  jar  half  filled  with 
caustic  soda  solution.  The  soda  solution  is  used  to  absorb  any 
sulphurous  acid  not  dissolved  by  the  distilled  water,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  this  irritating  gas  into  the  air.  Solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  also  of  bisulphite,  can  be  prepared  in  a 
similar  way,  substituting  only  pure  caustic  soda  solution  for 
the  distilled  water  employed  in  the  case  of  preparing  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid ;  but  we  must  rather  advise  the 
purohase  of  the  pure  solid  forms  of  these  salts  specially  pre- 
pared, and  put  up  by  us  in  one-pound  stoppered  bottles  for  use  in 
photography,  these  preparations  can  be  obtained  either  direct 
from  the  manufacturers,  or  from  any  wholesale  chemical  firm. 
The  syphons  may  be  obtained  either  separately  or  already 
connected  with  the  absorbing  jars.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
these  syphons  contain  about  two-and-a-half  pounds  of  liquified 
sulphurous  add,  and  can  be  refilled  when  required ;  but  those 
requiring  larger  quanties  ojm  obtain  the  acid  compound  in 
copper  drums. 

In  the  above  desoiiption  it  will  be  noticed  that  Meflsrs. 
Boake  say  there  is  no  danger  attending  the  use  of  the 
syphoDB,  as  the  glass  vessels  are  tested  at  a  mach  greater 
pressare  than  that  ordinarily  exerted  by  the  condensed 
Biilphoroos  acid ;  bat  oar  rJaders  most  remember  that  a 
blow  against  a  hard  substance  may  cause  the  glass  to 
become  fractured,  and  that  under  these  circamstances  the 
borsting  of  a  syphon  might  caase  a  serious  injury.  Still, 
If  proper  care  is  exercised,  there  need  be  no  accident ;  bat 
we  would  suggest  that  the  condensed  acid  should  always 
be  kept  in  tne  coolest  place  available,  as  the  pressare  it 
exerts  becomes  much  gi-eater  when  the  temperature  is 
raised. 

The  above  caation  is  necessary,  as  a  bare  statement  that 
there  is  no  danger  may  cause  persons  to  handle  the 
syphons  without  reasonable  care.  The  risk  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  attending  the  use  and  handling  of  bottles 
containing  ordinary  aerated  waters,  only  the  irritating 
nature  of  the  sulphurous  acid  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  serious  injury  has 
resulted  from  the  bursting  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water ;  bat 
few,  if  any,  are  deterred  from  the  ase  of  soda  water  or 
lemonade  on  this  accoant 
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Fifth  Notice. 

Mr.  p.  R  Emsrsok's  "  ConfeesionB  "  (Na  10)  is  only  one 
of  a  series  of  admirable  pictorial  studies  contributed  by  tiiis 
gentleoukn,  but  of  the  series  we  much  prefer  three  little  pic- 
tores  in  a  frame  which  has  been  terribly  skied  (No.  369). 
«  After  dinner  rest  awhile,"  "  Tug  of  War,"  and  "  What's 
o'clock,"  are  deli|^htf  ul  little  illustrations  of  child  life  ;  the 
"  Tug  of  War,"  m  which  two  little  girls  are  testing  their 
relative  pallinfi;strength,  being  perhaps  the  best  Good  views 
on  gelatino-cnloride  paper  are  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Phillips  (101,  471,  477)  ;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  R  Salmon  has  also 
excellent  views  taken  in  Sussex  and  Surrey  (195),  together 
with  a  charming  UtUe  picture  of  a  ''Ewe  and  Lamb  " 
CNa  104).  , 

A  good  interior  is  that  of  "The  .Yyne,  BramshiU' 
(No.  107^,  by  Mr.  Seymour  Conway ;  and  his  views  of  North 
Wales  (No.  326)  are  delightful,  and  will  no  doubt  please 
those  who  care  to  take  their  holidays  in  the  Principality. 
One  frame  only  is  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Grammer,  and 
this  (No.  108)  shows  us  some  of  the  beauties  of  Hereford- 
shire ;  but  Mr.  W.  MuUer,  who  comes  next  on  our  list, 
sends  three  exhibits,  including  Cornwall,  North  Devon,  and 
Scotland  (Nos.  110,  111,  and  146).  Thev  are  clear  and 
bright,  while  the  tone  is  a  rich  dark  shade.    The  wet 


his  lar^  and  excellent  picture  of  ''  Wick  Hall "  (Na  117)  ; 
and  this  gentleman^s  interiors  (293)  are  excellent. 

Mr.  John  G.  Horsey  has  no  less  than  thirteen  frames, 
almost  an  exhibition  in  themselves.  "  Early  Morning  " 
(No.  118)  is  good,  showing  us  a  flock  of  eeese  going  to  their 
field.  It  is  stranffe  that  this  exceptionidly  intelligent  bird 
should  be  so  slandered  as  it  usually  is.  "  Meeting  of  the 
Waters"  (No.  121)  is  a  striking  picture,  the  mixing 
currents  bein?  wonderfully  represented.  Views  of  London 
Streets  ai*e  shown  by  York  and  Son  (124,  629),  and  the 
work  of  these  gentlemen  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  need- 
less to  say  much  as  to  the  striking  way  in  which  the  active 
streets  are  represented.  The  ''Surrey  Homes"  and 
"Thuringian  Forest  Scenes"  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Moberley  (126, 
278)  are  wonderfuUv  pictorial ;  the  fact  of  these  photo- 
graphs being  printed  on  platinotype  detracts  nothing  from 
their  charms. 

"Thoughts  far  away"  (No.  127),  by  Mr.  F.  Whaley, 
showing  a  young  woman  in  a  meditative  mood,  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  picture,  and  (No.  319)  "  Waiting  for  Nursie  " 
has  much  merit ;  but  the  best  of  Mr.  Whaley 's  pictures  is 
"  This  little  pig  went  to  market ''  (No.  340).  Does  the 
familiar  mode  of  saying  the  nursery  paters  or  avfs  on  a 
little  one's  toes  as  a  rosary  require  exnlanation  ?  But  the 
little  girl  who  is  being  nnrscKl,  herself  nurses  dolly,  and 
appears  a  trifle  non-plussed  becsEiuae  the  latter  has  no  toes. 
Water-pieces  are  evidently  favoarite  subjects  with  Mr. 
H.  F.  McGonnell,  his  "  Fishers  a  Sailing  oat  into  the 
West "  (No.  355)  being,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing. 

The  shades  of  approacliing  night  are  very  strikingly 
rendered  in  the  "  October  Evening  "  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Hatfora 
(No.  131),  and  this  gentleman  contributes  good  views  of 
"  Cannes  and  the  Neighbourhood  "  (389,  390).  Four  views 
of  the  "  Cheeswring,  Cornwall"  (No.  133),  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Dismorr,  deserve  mention,  and  this  gentleman  contributes 
several  other  h'ames  of  Comirii  scenery,  among  which  may 
be  especially  mentioned  Nos.  273  and  274.  No.  134  is  a 
splendid  example  of  military  portraiture  by  Teich-Hauf- 
stangl,  of  Dresden ;  and  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  these 
exhibits  did  not  receive  a  medal  HoUyers  "  Dandelions  " 
(136)  is  a  photograph  quite  standing  by  itself,  soft,  full  of 
detail  without  violent  contrasts,  and  in  every  sense  a  pic- 
ture ;  the  delicacy  with  which  the  seed  puffs  are  reproduced 
being  most  remarkable.  His  "  Ulj  Dado  "  (No.  307)  we  do 
not  like  nearly  so  wdl.  Several  new  seriesof  Mr.  W.  Cobb's 
inimitable  street  views  of  London  are  shown  (139,  218, 
495),  and,  if  possible,  we  note  an  improvement  on  last  year's 
work. 

Many  exhibits  of  great  excellence  are  sent  by  Mr.  E. 
SmitheUs—" After  a  Gambol"  (No.  238),  representing 
three  dogs  open-mouthed  and  panting,  being,  perhaps,  the 
best  A  lady,  with  a  guitar,  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  F. 
Buston's  exhibit  (150),  and  he  quotes  Tennyson  to  illus- 
trate his  picture.  Mr.  G.  Selwyn  Edwards  is  happy  in 
river  scenery  (162, 168, 164),  the  best  picture  being  one  on 
the  CherwelL  Mr.  Winter,  of  Derby,  contributes  good 
studies,  "Undecided'*  (No.  174)  representing  a  young 
woman  who  does  not  know  what  to  Bayin  ^^  letter,  being, 
perhaps,  the  best  The  views  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Macmillan,  of 
Cambridge  (175,  176,  177),  are  good ;  the  old  church  at 
Doneaster  being  especially  noteworthy. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mayali  contributes  magnificent  specimens  of 
photographic  portraiture,  not  spoiled  by  retouching  Uke 
some  of  the  portraits  which  have  been  admitted.  The 
most  attractive  is  the  delightful  study  of  a  little  girl 
"  Margaerite  "  (284)  ;  and  the  splendid  portrait  of  the 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society,  taken  by  the  electric 
light  (Na  546),  merits  exceptional  praise.  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Sutdiff's  charming  study  ot  two  fisher  girls  "  Under  the 
Cliff"  (No.  224)  should  not  be  passed  over  by  the  visitor, 
and  Mr.  B.  Keene's  excellent  productions  (255,  384, 460, 
466,  469,  547)  should  be  noticed  ;  the  portrait  of  a  lady 
taken  in  a  private  room  (No.  384)  being  remarkabhr  good. 
A  goodly  collection  of  views  from  the  camera  of  Captain 


IS  a  ricn  aarK  snaae. __  ^ ^ 

ColIo4ion  process  ^as  employed  by  Mr,  £,  fox  io  making    Abney  is  to  l^  fpQQcl  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  quality 
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of  the  pictures  speaki  loudly  in  favour  of  the  lodo-bromide 
platefl  on  which  thej  were  taken  ;  it  is  Hcnrcelj  necessary 
to  remark  that  Captain  Abiiej  prepares  hiaowii  plates.  A 
series  of  views  on  the  Cherwell  (field  club  size)  are  eepeci- 
allj  attractire ;  but  some  larger  views  of  Oxford  and  of 
scenery  in  Wales  are  also  shown.  The  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion is— to  our  mind— a  "  Study  of  trees  '  (No,  272).  Mr. 
C.  E.  Abney  contributes  but  one  frame  (No.  280),  pictares 


taken  near  Bettwa-y-Coed ;  the  gtftdatlons  of  tone  even  in 
the  deepest  shades  being  reproduced  with  n  perfection  iiol 
often  met  with. 

"Tales  of  other  Lauds"  (So.  281),  by  Mr.  R.  Sliiigaby, 
represents  two  little  ^rU  readiug,  Slid  has  deservedly 
attracted  ranch  notice.  . 

Aninteiiirof  eicsptioQil  merit  is  niw  lepTolooed  in 
oar  columns  ai  a  Ueis  nbto'i  block  :  (Nr-.  562)  '  Alt**  of 


KtstMn  hj  the  Ki 


Christ  Church,  St.  Leonards -on- Sea,"  by  the  Bev.  A.  M. 
Mitcdous.  To  obtain  a  bad  interior  is  easy ;  bat  few  who 
handle  the  camera  really  make  good  pictures  of  each  sab- 
ject^  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  notorionaly  diSicult  to 
obtain  even  paaaable  interiors  of  the  Cathedrals  »nd 
Churches, 


Chaptbr  IV.— Thrbc-Quarter  LEHOia.— Lxdies. 
UlTBEBTO  I  have  Spoken  of  the  sitter  genariciUy  as  "he," 
meaning,  however,  to  include  both  seiea,  jait  as  women  aid 
ohildraa  are  inclnded  in  all  mankind ;  but  as  I  era  writing 
this  ehaptet  eiolnsively  on  ladies,  I  mast  altar  the  sitter's 
detignation  for  the  time  be  in  i(  to  "Bhe."  Tharo  ia  alio 
the  apparent  absardicy,  in  writ'ng  on  thii  lubJMt,  of  calling 
all  yoar  modeli  ■'silterj,"  although  they  may  not  want 
seated  ponriiu  of  thems  ilves ;  but  tba  term  is  so  generally 
aecepte J  and  uadentood  to  incladu  all  thote  wiii  go  to  he 
represented  either  by  the  piiutcr  or  pholog.'apber,  thu  I 
■hall  oootiaue  to  use  i^ 

The  female  coBtiime,  when  it  suit)  thoie  who  order 
fashion  lo  have  it  picturesque,  offers  gceiter  facilities  t) 
the  artist  who  detirea  variety  in  hiipiiei  than  ugly  missn' 
line  i^ar meats  wll  aimit  oF.  Baidea  wh'ch,  olhec  reuon* 
coaduoet>th3  making  of  m  ir  j  effictiro  pictures  whan  a 
lady  is  the  su'iject.  A  greater  rang^  of  eKpreiiion  is 
allowable,  an  1  the  oio  ipiti^aa  aad  amaseaiiaU  of  ladies 
aSord  miny  motives  and  mush  help  to  the  photographer, 
while  the  oocaaion^l  beauty  of  the  subject  eitooqra|ei  thi 
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operator  by  compelling  him  to  make  reftlly  Aoe  picturee 
in  spite  of  himielF.  Tbere  is  a  natural  grace  about  some 
women  and  children  that  give^  harmony  to  tbeir  slightest 
movements,  and  a  Dtaess  to  their  most  trivial  acti,  so  that 
if  they  only  more  across  the  room,  the  eye  follows  them 
with  a  similar  kiad  of  pleaiure  to  which  the  ear  liiwns  to 
melodious  sonnds. 

But  it  is  not  how  to  mtke  "  beaaty  go  b^antif  ally  "  that 
the  photographar  wants  ta  know,  so  mach  as  how  to 
manage  snl  make  the  best  of  thj  ordinary  sitter  who 
comes  to  the  studio  in  the  oourae  of  every-day  practice. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  subject,  bat  we  wilt 
take  It  for  the  prssent  that  she  is  neither  very  old  nor  very 
yoang,  neither  a  young  girl  nor  an  elderly  matron.  Some- 
thing also  must  be  allowed  for  the  temperament  of  the 
sitter :  dilHeult  powa  should  never  'a  tried  with  nerroos  or 
awkward  people. 

A  gaaar4l  rnid  mi^ht  be  given  in  very  few  words  :  Uike 
yjur  p  )ie  very  simple,  but  avai  1  (ha  ''  front  elevatioa  "  or 
"  prodle  section  "  elfeet,  to  do  whioh  yoa  mast  get  v>triety 
iu  the  lia»  of  fie  fl jurd  ;  b<it  ia  doiag  so,  avoid  tbe  twists 
and  can'.ortioQS  so  m;tch  afeited  by  some  photogriphers. 
Try  to  get  tha  fenliag  of  tifd  and  motion. 

To  Bcoamplieh  this.  It  is  sometimei  necessarv  to  make 
yoar  ■abject  walk  rouud  tbe  studio  and  suddenly  atop 
a'l  th]  p>iot  wjere  yju  wish  t}  photograph  her,  thea 
get'iug  fie  effect  of  suspeaiei  motion  which  is  ofteo 
aeen  in  statues,  and  gives  such  »n  effect  of  animation  when 
p'operty  miaaga<).  The  Apollo  Balridare  is  a  well-known 
eiample  of  tha  kind  of  pose  I  metn.  Tha  figure  is  sad- 
deoly  arreitid  in  its  a^tioi  to  watch  the  Sight  of  the  arrow, 
and  Stan  Is  for  a  moment  in  a  pole  that  gives  great  variety 
of  paoef  dl  lioeQ  withmt  exag^ition,  and  ooold  hsre  been 
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eaiilf  photographed.  But  to  come  doTa  from  the  clBsaio 
to  the  real,  let  us  t^  to  sketob  ft  Bgare  photographed  on 
tUa  priDciple.    And  I  may  meutiou  here  thftt  it  would  be 


euy  to  gire  a  aet  of  poica  for  imitation,  bat  thia  would  be 
bad  for  the  atudeat  if  he  did  not  get  at  the  aame  time  the 
prinoiplea  oQ  which  the  pose  ia  baaed,  and  leara  the  cauaea 
whioh  lead  up  to  the  pose,  aa  ia  the  present  example. 

A  lidy  wnlkiog  past  n  table  alishtly  aCoopa  to  pick  ap  a 
book  or  a  flower,  and  raising  bereelt,  turoa  her  head  to  apeak 
to  a  fiiuod.  This  aotion,  if  made  b;  an  easy  aud  graceful 
figure,  if  full  of  aoiwatioD,  and  givea  great  variety.  Sitters 
klmoGt  alwajs  place  both  feet  flat  on  the  ground  as  they 
stand  for  a  portrait ;  thij  oftea  givea  great  atiSaess..  In  the 
|HMe  juat  drseribed,  if  the  left  foot  reata  Co  the  toe,  aa  iu 
the  act  of  walking,  the  gracetulnets  of  the  action  is  much 
inoreaaed,  and  there  ii  more  "  go  "  in  the  figure. 

The  ohangea  may  be  rung  on  thia  idea  for  representing 
figures  in  aaapeoded  motion.  A  ladj  aittiog  at  her  table 
or  desk  riaea  aa  a  friend  eatera  the  room  ;  she  picka  up  a 
book,  or  bnttons  her  glove.  These  are  natural  actions, 
and  anythiug  is  better  than  theatiff,  self-couaeioui  position 
■o  often  adapted.  In  attempting  to  ^ive  life  and  motion 
to  a  Bgnre,  avoid  going  to  eztremea.  There  are  those  who, 
overateppiug  the  modesty  of  nature,  pat  too  much  "  guah  " 
into  their  poses.  There  aie  ^ao  those  of  what  might  be 
called  the  invertebrate  school,  who  oontort  their  figures 
into  ridicalooaly  strained  attitudes,  in  their  endeavour  to 
make  them  graceful. 

Aa  a  rule  for  the  ordinary  lady  aitter,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  simple  attitude  a  figure  takes  wheu  ataod- 
ing  in  a  room  with  the  handa  together,  or,  for  the  aake  of 
variety,  one  hand  may  be  on  the  table  or  behind  the  back, 
oare  being  taken  to  avoid  any  ostentations  diaplay  of  pose. 
Let  the  art  conceal  the  art,  and  not  let  the  figure  suggest 
the  idoB  that  every  limb  and  finger  and  fold  had  been  ad- 
inated  by  the  operator.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  thoae  portraits  which  appear  the 
easiest  and  most  natural,  owe  their  effect,  not  to  letting 
nature  alone,  but  to  the  skill  of  the  photographer  in  seeing 
at  once  what  wanta  ooTrecting,  and  makiog  the  alteration 
OD  the  inatant,  before  the  aitter  has  liad  time  tn  tire.  The 
best  poser  is  he  who  aeea  at  once  what  he  wants,  and  fcnowa 
the  readiest  means  of  getting  it.  Some  posers  are  so  skil- 
f aland  fnll  of  resonroe  that  they  take  the  portrait  almost 
withont  troubling  the  aitter,  making  the  aitting,  aa  it  were, 
merely  alitUe  episode  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  couveraa- 
tion.  These  are  the  misters  of  the  art,  and  I  am  afraid  their 
number  is  small.  The  majority  of  photographers  have  to 
painfully  feel  their  way  and  (the  moat  oonaaientiaua  of 
them  who  (eel  they  moat  not  only  earn  their  money,  but 
let  tbdr  coalomera  see  that  thay  ue  earning  it)  fidget  their 


sitter  abont  with  ao  many  altentiona  and  adjaalments,  that 

the  leauliing  picture  often  repreaeots  a  much  wearied 
sample  of  hamnnity,  with  all  expression  of  life  or  feeling 
worried  out  of  it. 

Many  photographers  cannot  get  on  without  the  eternal 
chair,  by  which  they  place  every  standing  figure.  It  ia  ths 
aboae,  rather  than  the  use  of  the  chair,  that  is  so  objection- 
able. The  heavy  carved  oak  chair  and  prIe-Jiea  have  been 
already  laughed  out  of  photographv,  but  there  ia  nothing 
to  be  aaid  against  a  neatly-designed  drawing-room  chair ; 
thia  piece  of  turoiture  i*  always  useful  when  used  judicl' 
ously.  Itia  better  when  its  lines  are  cut  up  or  carried  off 
by  other  furniture,  auch  as  a  table  behind  it ;  or  ita  too 


Seated  fignrea  are  osaally  more  easily  minaged  than 
standing  ones,  lliere  seems  to  be  so  much  more  for  » 
seated  lady  to  do  than  when  in  the  standing  poeition. 
Ueading,  working,  aewing,  drawing,  writing,  a  cap  of  tea, 
all  lend  their  aid.  A  great  deal  alao  can  be  done  with  a 
fan,  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  a  variety  of  change  of 

Xt  frequently  happeoa  that  when  all  other  devices  /ail|  a 
paasableportraitcanbegotby  making  the  aitter  look  down, 
aa  in  rc:t'ling  a  hook,  arranging  llowera,  knitting  or  aewing, 
thna  evading  the  difficultiea  of  staring  eyes  and  open 
months. 

The  mention  of  the  looking  down  pose  somehow  reminda 
me  that  a  few  words  may  be  profitably  aaid  on  the  handa. 
Une  of  the  most  difficolt  things  on  the  atage,  I  have  heard 
an  old  actor  say,  ia  what  to  do  with  the  hands.  This  is  a 
difficulty  that  occurs  with  fuller  foi^ce  to  the  photographer. 
Of  great  pictorial  importance,  when  properly  employed, 
they  oftener  are  the  oauae  of  a  portrait  being  rejected  than 
any  other  part  of  the  picture.  The  one  great  faolt  that 
ladies  find  la  that  their  handa  are  too  large,  even  when  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  in  proportion  with  the 
head  ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  always  so  if  they  have 
not  been  taken  with  a  lens  of  too  short  a  focua,  and  if  they 
are  as  aharply  defined  aa  the  head.  Thia  erroneona  notion 
toQchiag  the  exaggerated  size  ia  traditionary. 

Before  the  introduction  of  photography,  which  corrected 
many  artiatic  mistakea,  artiats  uead  to  draw  the  hand  ao 
aliaurdly  amall,  that  when  the  truth  waa  aeen  in  photo- 
graphs it  waa  pot  believed.  Still  there  is  some  trnth  in  the 
hand  being  too  large  in  many  photographs,  and  the  fact 
that  to  prevent  thia  the  hands  mutt  be  iu  the  aame  plana 
aa  the  face,  crampa  the  operator  very  muih  in  hit  posing. 
There  are  poaitiona  of  the  hand  in  which  it  looka  mmm 
larger  thau  In  olhera,  especially  where  the  broad  back  of 
it  is  aeen,  or  where  the  two  hands  are  joined  together  in 
abroad  light,  and  look,  at  a  Utile  distance,  like  one  hand. 
When  the  fingers  are  interlaced  the  effect  is  similar  ;  ao 
also  when  a  long  wrist  ia  ahown  without  being  broken  by 
a  bracelet  or  other  maaoa. 

It  is  better,  if  poasible,  t>  let  the  hand  take  its  own 

?otitioD,  and  if  it  does  not  come  gracefully,  to  try  again, 
o  alter  the  flngera  much  ia  seldom  very  successful,  and  if 
the  aitter  begiuB  to  think  about  her  hand,  it  never  looka 
either  graceful  or  natural.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
light  does  not  fall  too  flatly  oratrongly  on  the  hands,  m 
to  increase  their  apparent  breadth  or  site. 
A  well-formed  hand  ia  a  beautiful  object,  and  is  of  great 
nae  pictorially.  So  much  waa  thought  of  it  by  the  painters 
of  the  last  century,  and  affectation  in  posing  and  display- 
ing the  handa  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  in  soma 
pictures  they  are  the  principal  objects,  and  the  heada  are 
accessory.    Of  conrae,  the  great  object  in  compoeiug  a  por- 


and  the  hands  take  the  aeoond  plao 


taken  that    the  Gneera  cnrve  gracefully,  and      .      ._. 
hand  does  not  look  uke  a  claw.    That  a  -nry  little  differ- 


',  and  that    the 
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enoe  in  ponUoa  will  mako  a  vast  difference  in  effect  i> 


shovnin  these  aketehee  from  photogiaplia  of  the 


HaHDBUCH    DES   PRAKTISCHEH  PBOTOGBAPBEN.       Von    Vt. 

Fsul  £.  Lieaegang.    Eighth  edition  {DuueUorf:  Pub- 

UAiag  hoate  of  Ed.  Ltettgang). 
Asa  book  for  Btudj  orreferenoe,  J)r,  LleeeKting'e  "Hand- 
book of  the  Practical  Photographer''  ie  well  known  and 
mach  appreciated  in  Germanj,  and  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  those  readers  who  can  work  with  comfort  from 
K  German  teit-book.  Although  the  work  in  question  con- 
tainamore  than  900pagee,  it  is  bjnomeanaan  ancomfort- 
ably  thick  volume  to  handle,  om  the  paper  is  of  the  thin 
hanl  kind  wliich  is  coming  so  mach  mto  use  for  book 
jwintin  j^  in  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Lieeunmg'a  comprehenaive  work  consists  of  five  divi- 
aiona  :  I.  Fnoto^phic  apparatna,  II.  The  collodion  pro- 
oees.  IIL  Oelatmo-brooiide  method.  IV.  Silrer  i»inting. 
V.  Carbon  printing: 

FlIOTOORAFBISCBER    ALUANACH    UHD    KaLEKDER  FUR  DAS 

JAUR  188S.  (Dutteldor/,  £d.  Lutegang.} 
Hbub  we  hare  a  neat,  handy  little  volnme  of  rather  over 
a  hundred  small  octavo  pages,  and  it  contains  mnch  useful 
information  of  a  general  natnre.  We  learn  from  it  that 
there  is  a  Custom's  datjr  of  about  three-halfpence  a  pound 
on  dry  plat«B  imported  into  the  German  Empire  ;  the 
small  duty  being  a  decided  advantage  to  the  photographic 
tourist,  as  it  diminishes  the  probability  of  the  packages 
being  opened. 

Ihstruction  in  FiiOToaRAFBT.    By  Captain  W.  de   W, 

Abney.  Sixth  Edition.  {Londoa  :  Piper  and  Carter.') 
So  well-known  and  thoroughly  appreciated  is  Captain' 
Abney'a"InBtmctioD,'' that  to  eay  anything  in  its  pruae 
ia  altogether  auperBuons,  Indeed,  its  poaition  as  a  practical 
gnide  for  the  beginner,  and  as  a  reference  book  for  the  ad- 
vanced photographer,  is  thoronghlyntablished.  It  is,  there- 
fore, needless  for  ns  to  do  more  than  point  oat  that  the 
"  Instruction  "  has  been  brought  np  to  date,  and  so  mnch 
new  matter  added  as  to  make  the  present  edition  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  previous  one*  "Do  nut  lay  the  wet 
process  entirdy  on  one  side,"  says  Captain  Abney,  '-for 
valuable  as  the  newer  gelatine  process  la,  there  are  some 
speoialkinds  of  photographic  work  to  which  it  in  leas  suited 
than  the  older  one."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  directions 
(or  wet  collodion  working  are  not  curtailed  ;  a  matter  of 
some  importance  when  we  remember  that  several  of  tlie 
newer  hand-books  ignore  wet  collodion  altogether. 


NOTE  ON  SOME  FDRTUER  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
THE  HTUROXYLAMINE  UEVELOPEB.  ,    _.; 

BT  ABNOLD   SPILLEE.  '^*~ 

la  the  last  nember  of  the  PaoTooaAPBio  Nnra  waa  a  fnD 
editorial  deHiription  of  a  teiies  of  esperimcDta  with 
the  hydroxy  I  am  me  developer,  as  origiDslly  pnbliafaed  by 
Herr  Egli  and  myself.  It  is  there  stated  that  at  loASt  two 
grain*  per  onnce  of  the  compound  shoald  ba  naed,  and  in 
•ome  reoeot  ezperimeuts  of  my  own  I  have  folly  confinaad 
that  statement,  when  DsiuK  the  commercial  prodncT.  In 
our  original  experiments  tbe  hydroxylamioe  was  probably 
absolutely  pure,  m  it  was  prepared  by  Betr  Egli  bimaelf, 
and  thns,  in  onr  deicilptioD,  we  advised  the  nse  of  ft  much 
amallar  propoition  of  the  compoand.  With  regard  to  th« 
use  of  citric  acid  in  the  developer,  1  thiuk  that  when  water 
of  average  purity  is  employed,  it  is  hardly  neceasarr  ;  bnt 
when  very  hard  water  is  need,  the  acid  should  certaialj  be 
added  to  prevent  the  preoipitation  of  calcium  oarbon%te  over 
the  film. 

Binoe  onr  last  oommonication  was  publithed.  I  haw  faaea 
trying  the  development  of  gelatino-cmoride  with  this  deve- 
loper, and  have  obtained  resnlts  even  more  pleasing.  I 
find,  by  varying  the  alkali  naed,  different  tones  are  prodooed. 
Tbna  with  potacsinm  or  sodium  carbouaCe,  a  ttpia-bromi  is 
piodaoed  ;  with  oaustio  soda  or  potash,  a  brownith-black  ; 
with  ammonia,  a  brilliant  purple;  and  with  alkaJina 
catbonite,  containing  a  trace  of  ammonia,  a  chocolate.  A 
very  en rIoDs  result  wis  observed  vben.UMug  the  ammooia 
developer — viz.,  by  increaiing  tbe  exposure  six-fold,  and 
oBing  only  one-sixth  the  normal  proportion  of  alkali,  a 
bright  orange  deposit  was  lormed. 

in  cooolusion,  I  may  state  that  fall  details  of  the  amftu 
operandi  of  the  developmsnt  of  gslatino-ehloride  will  be 
given  in  a  paper  which  lam  about  to  read  before  theF«nnt 


BECENT  RBSGARCHSS  IS  STELLAR  PUOTOGRAPHT 

The  application  of  photiignphy  to  astronomy  darim;  the  last 
few  jtan  has  been  vary  extendvs.  Until  list  year,  however,  it 
bss  bean  lUed  chiefly  for  photognphttig  isolated  objeoti,  euefc 
as  the  moon,  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  or  the  oometa.  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Pickering,  the  DirectCFT  of  the  Hurard  Collie 
Obeervatory,  Unitad  Statae,  during  his  European  toor,  showed 
some  negatives  ot  large  fields  of  atvs.  The  iiutrwnant  nasd 
by  him  was  an  equatorial  etellar  cuneia  oitb  an  apertura  ot 
three  inches,  and  with  thiR  he  succeeded  in  phott^raphing  stars 
down  to  the  eighth  magnitude.  During  his  visit  ben  to  addrss 
the  Astronomical  Society  oE  Liverpool  he  ahuwed  me  thoae  negir 
tives.  The  line  of  Teseareh  seemed  to  me  so  interesting  that  I 
at  ouoe  set  to  work  to  attempt  the  photography  of  certain  ooft- 
stellationi.  A  camera  with  a  lens  of  two  and  a-h*lf  inehM 
aperture  was  borrowed,  and  an  nltimath  stand  was  oonraiad 
into  an  equatoriaL  The  exposure*  oE  an  hoar  were  done  entirely 
by  hand.  The  first  negatives  ware  shown  at  the  seoond  meeting 
of  the  Astronomical  Society's  Besdon,  and  the  council  at  once 
determined  to  ask  lor  subscriptions  for  providing  a  eoitable 
instrumenC.  Ws  quickly  discoveied  that  the  purohase  of  any 
such  instrument  was  entirelj  beyond  our  moans  ;  bnl  at  tha 
state  of  aOurs  came  a  generous  offer  from  Hr.  Howard  Qniblv 
F.R.S.,  to  lend  us  what  we  required.  The  iostmment  srrivad 
in  March,  and  ma  very  soon  to  position  and  at  work.  1  must 
now  give  s  brief  description  of  it. 

The  lens  is  a  compound  lens  of  four  and  a-halt  inohe*  ^>sr- 
ture,  and  focal  length  of  fifteen  feat  eight  inchea.  It  is  ficted 
into  an  ordinary  wooden  camera.  Upon  the  camera  is  fixed  a 
finder  ot  short  focus.  The  only  form  of  mounting  admianble 
wsa  that  known  as  the  "  equatoriaL"  The  principle  of  tlie 
equatorial,  as  ^ou  doubtless  ore  awue,  ia  an  axis  parallel  with 
the  earth's  ana  of  rotation.  To  this  ia  affixed  another  an*  at 
right  angles  to  tbe  first.  Tbe  first  axis  ia  called  the  "ri^ 
aeornaion  axis  ;  "  tha  second  the  "  decliaatiou  alia.''  The  con- 
venience of  thia  form  of  mounting  lie*  in  the  fact  that  the  stv 
can  be  followed  with  one  motion  only.     The  eqoatorial  is  of 
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massive  iron.  The  wooden  camera  is  attached  to  this  by  screws, 
while  a  suitable  counterpoise  is  affixed  on  the  other  end  of  the 
declination  aus,  so  that  the  camera  will  remain  in  any  position. 
The  declination  and  right  ascension  axes  are  fitted  with  circles 
suitably  divided.  The  iron  mounting  is  attached  by  screws  to  a 
strong  wooden  stand.  As  the  exposures  have  often  to  be  of  con- 
siderable length,  a  clock  motion  is  added,  so  that  the  camera  is 
kept  fixed  on  a  star  during  the  required  exposure.  Additional 
slow  motions  are  provided  in  the  declination  and  the  right 
ascension  ;  the  right  ascension  one  is  so  contrived  that  the 
camera  can  be  moved  without  stopping  the  clock. 

The  work  which  I  was  especially  desirous  of  undertaking  was 
the  determination  of  the  actinic  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  The 
brightness  of  a  star  to  the  eye  is  the  combined  effect  of  all  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  that  are  emitted  by  the  star  ;  but  the  im- 
pression on  the  photographic  piste  is  due  solely  to  an  isolated 
part  of  the  spectrum.  The  action  of  light  on  the  plate  is 
greatest  at  the  violet  end,  an  I  decreases  as  the  spectrum 
approaches  to  the  red.  You  will  at  once  perceive  we  shall  have 
on  the  plate  a  totally  different  scale  of  star  brightness.  The 
more  a  star  abounds  in  rays  of  great  refrangibility,  the  brighter 
it  will  appear  on  the  plate.  A  star  of  an  orange  or  red  hue  will, 
therefore,  be  diminished  on  the  plate,  while  a  star  of  blue  colour 
will  be  proportionately  increased.  Taking,  then,  the  eye  magni- 
tude as  mean  magnitude,  the  photographs  will  show  a  certain 
number  of  stars  superior  and  a  certain  number  inferior  to  the 
mean  magnitude.  Now,  a  star  is  white  to  the  eye,  because  the 
rays  of  all  refrangibilities  are  in  their  proper  pioportion  to  pro- 
duce the  absence  of  colour.  In  about  two- thirds  of  the  stars 
this  proportion  is  maintained.  Taking  these  as  our  standards 
for  the  reduction  of  the  plates,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  case  of 
two-thirds  of  the  stars  the  eye  magnitudes  and  the  photographic 
magnitudes  will  agree  ;  but  in  one  third  they  will  differ  from 
the  mean  magnitude  by  a  quantity  depending  upon  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  they  emit.  In  other  words,  the  photo- 
graphic magnitude  gives  us  one  of  the  factors  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  the  colour  of  the  stars. 

The  question,  then,  to  be  solved  is  how  to  obtain  photographs 
of  large  fields  of  starF,  and  how  to  reduce  the  photographic 
magnitudes  from  them.  Now,  with  the  rapid  plates  at  present 
in^  use,  daylight  photographs  may  be  taken  in  an  exceedingly 
minute  fraction  of  a  second  with  a  lens  of  a  very  small  aperture  ; 
but  for  photographing  the  stars  long  exposures  are  needed, 
because  the  starlight  is  so  faint.  An  object  photographed  in  the 
daytime  is  photographed  by  the  light  it  reflects,  but  the  stars 
have  to  be  photographed  directly.  The  most  sensitive  plates 
now  made  ought  to  have  their  sensitiveness  increased  many 
times  for  stellar  photography. 

The  quantity  of  light  we  have  to  deal  with  is,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  bright  stars,  so  small  that  long  exposures  are 
necessary.  Now,  length  of  exposure  means  increase  of  probable 
error.  The  errors  fall  under — (1),  the  instrumental  errors; 
(2),  temporary  cloudiness  of  one  part  of  the  fidd  photographed ; 
(3),  unequal  absorption— the  last  a  very  difficult  and  complex 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  never  a  constant  quantity — not 
even  from  hour  to  hour ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  one 
plate  by  comparison  with  another,  supposing  them  both  of  equal 
sensitiveness.  Each  plate  must  be  redu^  separately.  The 
first  two  sources  of  error  have  been  eliminated  by  allowing  the 
stars  to  drive.  In  this  waj  the  stars,  instead  of  coming  out  as 
dots,  come  out  as  lines.  Supposing  a  cloud  to  intervene  in  any 
part  of  the  field :  its  presence  is  shown  on  the  photograph  by 
a  break  in  the  line.  Supposing  the  stars  were  photographed  so 
as  to  come  out  as  dots  :  it  is  obvious  that  the  cloud  or  mists 
present  might  pass  undetected,  and  a  serious  error  be  introduced 
in  the  resulting  magnitudes.  The  exposures  for  the  oidinary 
zone  work  are  generally  between  minutes  and  h:]klf-an-hou  r. 
On  these  plates  stars  down  to  eight  and  a-half  magnitude  are 
photographed,  and  on  nights  when  the  absorption  is  at  a  mini- 
mum, stars  of  even  smaller  magnitude. 

The  number  of  stars  that  can  be  reduced  on  any  plate  is 
limited  by  a  curious  fact,  which  came  out  in  the  reductions  for 
the  catalogue  of  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  five  hundred 
stars  lately  pubhshed.  This  is  over-exposure  in  an  insidious 
form.  If  a  be  the  quantity  of  starlight  necessary  to  penetrate 
the  silver  film  completely  in  half-an-hour,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
stars  whose  light  is  greater  than  u  will  penetrate  it  before  half- 
an-hour,  and  the  action  also  perpendicular  to  the  plate  will 
immediately  cease.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  easy  enough,  to 
tell  where  tMs  has  happened,  for  all  stars  whose  light  is  greater 
^haa  a  would  come  out  the  same.    If  the  rays  of  light  passed 


through  a  medium  whose  refractive  power  was  constant  during 
the  exposure  this  would  be  so  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  air  the 
quantity  is  never  constant  nor  similar  in  any  two  directions  for 
a  moment,  and  hence  the  light  is  spread  out  all  round  the  8tar*8 
image.  The  action  on  the  plate  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  vertical 
and  horizontal  action— the  vertical  being  due  to  the  star's  light 
falling  directly  on  the  plate,  and  the  horizontal  due  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  star's  image  by  atmospherical  inequality. 

You  will  see  at  once,  then,  that  if  we  attempt  to  determine 
the  magnitudes  of  stars  greater  than  a  we  really  use  a  different 
method  to  that  in  the  case  of  stars  less  than  a.  In  the  former, 
we  use  the  horizontal  impression,  which  is  purely  due  to  spurious 
discs  caused  by  the  lens  and  by  atmospherical  inequality  of 
refraction ;  and,  in  the  latter,  we  make  use  of  the  vertical 
impressions  on  the  plate  due  solely  to  the  star's  action.  The 
value  of  a  is  adOfected  by  three  things : — (1)  Length  of  exposure  ; 
(2),  aperture  of  lens ;  and  (3),  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate. 
From  the  photographs  already  taken  I  have  been  able  to  get 
a  provisional  formula  for  the  equatorial  stellar  camera  from 
Wratten  and  Wainwright's  *'  drop  shutter  "  plates.  Having  the 
aperture  constant  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  supposed 
to  be  constant,  the  following  formula  is  approximately  true  for 
exposures  under  one  hour  : — 

AVhen  T  is  the  length  of  exposure  in  minutes,  and  a  the  value 
of  total  penetration  in  magnitudes. 

I  may  he  allowed  to  point  out  that  increased  sensitiveness  of 
the  plated  is  more  important  than  either  size  of  aperture  or 
lengthened  exposure.  If  T  equal  the  time  of  exposure,  a  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  em(>loyQd,  and  S  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates,  the  joint  results  will  be  expressed  by  some  relations  of 

T,  S,  («)• 
Suppodng  this  to  be  :— 

P^(v/t+v/8)xW 
30 

— a  provisional  formula  which  fairly  represents  observations  up 
to  the  present  date — it  is  obvious  tnat  the  increase  of  aperture 
is  of  more  consequence  than  either  increase  of  exposure  or 
sensitiveness.  But  increase  of  aperture  means  increase  of  focal 
length  and  decrease  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  hence  we  are  very 
quickly  limited  in  this  direction.  Increase  of  T  means  increase 
of  all  sorts  of  errors,  both  instrumental  and  atmospherical.  The 
only  thing  we  can  infinitely  increase  without  error  is  S,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates. 

In  conclusion :  I  must  apologise  for  the  incompleteness  of 
this  paper.  There  are  several  points  to  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society,  namely,  atmospherical 
actinic  absorption,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  new  line  of 
research  in  other  respects.  In  the  stars  we  have  the  past  and 
future  of  our  sun  written  in  no  uncertain  hand.  Intense  ener^ 
is  shown  by  the  star  being  white,  decline  of  energy  by  the 
yallow  star,  and  the  approach  of  extinction  by  the  red  star. 
The  actinic  light  disappears  first.  Our  sun  has  reached  the 
second  stage  ;  each  thousand  years  the  actinic  light  will  grow 
more  feeble,  till  life  will  at  last  disappear.  But  the  camera  telU 
us  that  the  universe  is  comparatively  new,  not  above  a  third  of 
its  myriads  having  reached  the  second  stage  yet ;  and  it  tells  also 
of  universal  slow  decline.  What  powers  of  recuperation  space 
contains  we  cannot  say.  Remove  the  actinic  light,  and  we  blot 
out  life ;  increase  it>  and  we  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
contemporary  prolific  animal  world.  If  it  be  true  that  our  sun 
has  reached  the  second  stage,  and  it  was  in  the  first  stage  that 
aniinal  and  vegetable  life  appeived  on  the  earth.  With  the 
decline  of  chemical  light  the  sun's  forcing  power  diminished, 
and  life — vegetable  and  animal— adapted  itself  to  the  change  by 
natural  development,  we  should  find,  then,  that  in  the  first 
stage  Ufe  was  more  prolific,  but  in  the  second  more  developed. 
An^  interesting  path  of  speculation  is  open,  but  I  must  refrain. 
This  age  should  be  the  age  of  exact  observation  ;  to  the  future 
belongs  the  teaching  of  these  obeervationB.  But  whatever  the 
future  discovers  it  will  owe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  your  noble 
science — the  science  of  photography. 


Who  can  question  the  excellent  judgmenl^of  ihe  arbi- 
trators in  awarding  a  medal  to  Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne  for  her 
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channing  picture, "  Kouckle  Down  Tight,"  wbich  fomu 
our  supplement  thie  week  ? 

r  It  ia  intereeting  to  note  that  such  &  study  of  eveiy-day 
life  is  far  more  pleasing  to  the  majoritj'  of  people  than  the 
more  lofty  flighta  of  fancy  coming  from  the  photogr&phe 
who  seeks  to  emulate  the  hieterical  or  the  tragic  painter. 

As  an  element  in  the  contest  for  the  Presidential  ch&ir 
in  the  United  States,  the  postage-stiunp  picture  will  be 
membered,  as  many  hundred  thousand  portraits  of  the 
rival  candidates  have  been  distributed. 

M.  Tonndorf,  of  St.  Louis,  makes  the  pictures  in  sbeete 
of  one  hundred,  ready  gummed  and  perforated,  and  thi 
charge  for  a  ungle  hundred  of  one  subject  is  four  shillings 
to  the  profearion. 

In  giving  examples  of  the  portraits  circulated — repro- 


duoed  in  the  form  of  Ueieenbach  blocks— we  place  first  the 


It  is  easy  to  make  the  portraits,  whether  direct  from  hfe, 
or  from  an  exis^g  photograph,  a  camera  mounted  with 
a  number  of  small  lenaes  of  rather  long  focus  being  used. 
Let  lUBoppcie  that  there  are  ten  leuwe  in  a  row,  and  tbat 


there  are  tea  shifts  of  thedarkalide;  one  thus  gets  the  nc^ft' 
tive  of  a  hundred,  stamp  pictures  on  one  glaee,  a  12  bjr  10 
plate  being  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose. 

-The  border  and  inscription  are  obt^cd  by  placing  ft  I 

suitable  paste-board  mask  or  foreground  immediataly  in  | 

front  of  the  sitter  or  before  the  original  photograph. 

The  posaibility  of  making  printing  plates  or  blocks  for 
real  stamps  has  already  been  suggested  in  our  columns,  and  V 

the  above  blocks  practically  illustrate  the  idea. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  a  word  or  two  Hboat  gum- 
ming and  perforating.  Before  applying  the  gum,  it  is  coo- 
venient  to  tack  each  print  face  downwards  on  a  bo«rd,  luid 
care  ahould  be  taken  that  the  mucilage  is  thick  and  fresh. 
Few  photographers  possess  a  perforating  machine,  but  the 
beet  way  to  extemporise  a  subetitute  is  to  lay  the  sheet  in 
the  required  poution  on  a  coarse  file,  and  to  then  set  a 
straightedge  against  the  line  of  required  perforations,  after 
which  a  smooth  hard  body— as  the  back  of  a  knife — is 
drawa.long  the  line  with  soma  pressure.  This  ingenioot 
and  simple  method  of  perforating  is  the  invention  <tf  Mr. 
Zuccato. 

Candles  and  oil  lamps  will,  it  Been.s,  have  to  be  the 
principal  lighia  at  the  Uojal  Court  of  Justice  for  the  next 
few  weeks,  as  the  authorities  (who  have  evidently  a  devont 
regard  for  the  aocieut  traditions  of  circumlocution)  parted 
with  the  old  electrical  lighting  plant  long  before  the  new 
enginea  and  dynamos  were  ready  for  delivering.  Unly  the 
electric  current  is  leqaired,  as  conductorsand  lamps  remain 
&xed  ready  to  hand  in  the  buildings.  If  a  commercial 
company  required  the  same  supply  of  electricity,  it  wonld 
have  obtained  it  at  two  days'  notice  by  placing  portable 
engines  and  dynamos  on  the  vacant  grouDd  which  ia  ad- 
jacent to  the  Courts. 

IT  readers  will  remember  that  not  long  ago,  a  firs 
destroyed  the  electric  lighting  plant  at  the  Liverpool  Street 
Station  shod,  engines  and  djnamos  all  being  burned. 

Before  the  fire  was  extinguished,  plans  for  a  new  ahed 
had  been  drawn  DO t,  and  materials  for  its  construction  were 
bebg  loaded  on  trucks  at  a  distant  station ;  two  honra 
after,  a  new  dynamo  was  leaving  the  factory  of  the  Brash 
Company,  and  a  supply  of  power  for  the  next  day's  light- 
ing had  been  arranged  for.    As  stLiverprol  Street,  there 

a  telegraph  office  in  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  resources,  stores  and  credit  at  least  eqaal  to 
those  of  the  Great  Eaetem  Railway  Company,  bnt  there 
ia  no  directive  ability.  The  Staff  of  the  Law  Courts  coald, 
doubt,  largely  and  verbosely  report  on  a  dynamite 
explosion,  should  one  occur  in  consequence  of  the  want  rf 
light,  but  men  are  wanted  who  have  energy  andforeiight 
enough  to  see  that  the  light  is  provided. 

The  new  magnesium  manufactory,  which  has  recently 
been  eetabUahed  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berhn,  may  not 
do  kU  it  piopofles— torn  out  magnedom  at  ten  ■tijiljig^ 
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a  pound— but  there  may  now  be  some  hope  of  a  reduction 
in  price.  Numerous  uses  for  the  wire  could  be  found, 
even  if  the  price  were  four  times  thai  mentioned.  The 
Berlin  Company  is  preparing  the  magnesium  by  electro- 
lysis :  powerful  Siemens  machines  being  used. 


An  American  photographer  (of  course  down  West)  is 
said  to  have  published  an  advertisement  offering  to  take  a 
score  of  photographs,  for  nothing,  of  the  farmer  that  sent 
him  in  lie  largest  water-melon,  a  fruit  of  which  he  was, 
by  the  way,  inordinately  fond.  In  less  than  ten  days  he 
had  406  sent  in,  so  that  beside  eating  himself  in  a  state  of 
''  water-meloncholia,''  he  was  able  to  realize  fifty  dollars 
by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  melons  at  market  rates.  One 
thinks  of  advertising  in  a  similar  way  for  his  winter 
potatoes! 

Herr  Makart's  death  has  sent  up  the  sale  of  large  photo- 
graphic copies  of  his  principal  pictures  ''with  leaps  and 
bounda'*  Those  who  know  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  the  late  Hungarian  painter^s  work  will  fully  appreciate 
the  comment  made  on  this  fact  by  a  facetious  contempo- 
rary :  ''  The  present  demand  for  Herr  Markart's  pictures 
is  a  '  re-nude '  one !  ** 


described  as  "  pacing  up  and  down  the  crimson  drawing- 
room,"  and  we  are  informed  that  *^he  has  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  face,  as  befits  one  on  whom  is  about  to  descend 
a  dignity  which  dates  back  from  some  seven  hundred  years 
of  English  history."  It  is  also  pleasant  to  know  that 
Alderman  Nottage  '*  carries  his  sixty  years  lightly  enough," 
and  that  "  there  is  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  bright  eye,  and 
lines  of  humour  play  about  the  mouth,  which  manifestly 
confirm  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
amusing  of  companions."  But  when  the  interviewer  has 
catalogued  a  statuette  by  Magin  of  the  Alderman^s 
daughter,  two  landscapes  by  Unterberger,  a  painting  '<  by 
Rebossi  of  a  lady  with  a  guitar,  which  apparently  moves 
(which— the  lady  or  the  guitar?  )  with  the  spectator,**  and 
Gruikshank^s  etching  of  the  last  man  on  the  jury  at  the 
Tichborne  trial,  and  has  given  us  the  Alderman's  opinion 
on  the  Municipal  Bill,  he  has  told  us  all,  and  it  has  taken 
him  three-quarters  of  a  page  of  the  World  to  tell  it. 
There  is  scarcely  a  word  about  photography.  Why  didn't 
the  interviewer  draw  out  the  Lord  Mayor-Elect  on  the 
subject?  Surely  he  must  have  many  interesting  photo- 
graphic stories  to  relate  ? 

A  school  of  photography  is  shortly  to  be  established  at 
the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 


Hyposulphite  as  a  fixing  agent  is  rather  tolerated  than 
loved,  hence  Dr.  Liesegang's  recent  experiments  on  fixing 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  or  with  ammonia,  possess  especial  interest  (see 
p.  714). 

• 

Thus  may  one  briefly  sum  up  his  results.  Gollodio- 
chloride  prints,  citro-chloride  films,  and  gelatine -bromide 
plates,  may  be  satisfactorily  fixed  by  means  of  a  strong 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  or  chloride  of 
ammonium,  but  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  A  little 
ammonia  added  to  the  bath  expedites  the  fixing  action. 


Apart  from  the  desirability  of  no  longer  using  hyposul- 
phite* it  appears  that  the  ammonium  chloride  fixing  bath 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  less  exposure  and  giving 
more  delicacy  in  the  half  tones,  as  little  or  no  reduction 
takes  place  during  fixation.  It  is  also  stated  that  less  gold 
is  required  in  toning. 

Frints  on  albnm&nized  paper  cannot  be  completely  fixed 
in  Dr.  liesegang's  chloride  bath,  as  only  the  chloride  of 
silver  dissolves,  leaving  the  albumenate  of  silver  in  the 
paper;  but  firm  as  the  position  of  albumenized  paper 
appears  to  be  as  a  printing  material,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  great  advantages  of  the  coUodio-chloride 
and  the  gelatino-chloride  processes  will  become  generally 
appreciated  before  long,  not  the  least  of  these  advantages 
being  much  greater  permanency. 


If  M.  MiqueFs  researches  are  to  be  relied  upon,  "03  parts 
of  silver  iodide,  or  08  of  silver  nitrate,  exercise  as  active  an 
antiseptic  action  upon  beef  tea  as  1  part  of  salicylic  acid  or 
3*2  parts  of  carbolic  add. 

In  the  Journal  oj  (he  Chemical  Society  one  finds  an 
interesting  study  regarding  the  influence  of  light  on  vege- 
ation ;  other  conditions  being  favourable  and  equal,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  almost  directly  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Ricciardi  appears  to 
have  finally  settled  the  question  of  the  slow  re-combination 
of  an  oxyhydrogen  mixture  in  the  dark :  he  finds  that  no 
re-combination  takes  place,  and  in  the  Chemical  News  we 
learn  from  Mr.  T.  D.  Bruce  that  if  silver  oxide  is  pre- 
cipited  from  solutions  cooled  to  50^  F.,  it  is  obtained  in  the 
truly  hydrated  condition  ;  it  being  then  flocculent  and 
snow  white.  It  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  silver  nitrate 
and  caustic  potash  in  ninety  per  cent  alcohol,  as  aqueous 
solutions  would  freeze.  These  observations  may  form  the 
keystone  for  interesting  photographic  investigations. 


^  The  World  this  week  has  favoured  its  readers  with  a 
*«  Celebrity  at  Home,"  in  the  shape  of  **  The  Lord  Mayor- 
Elect  at  South  Kensington."  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  we  learn  much  about  the  worthy  Alderman.    He  is 


A  paper  on  the  detection  of  a  trace  of  iodine  in  bromine, 
by  Dr.  Brito,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  number  of 
the  (Chemical  New8^  shall  be  printed  in  exteruo  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  space. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  18th  instant, the  Fhotographio 
Exhibition  will  be  specially  open  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Photographers'  Benevolent  Association,  the  price  of  admis- 
sion  being  sixpence.    We  hope  that  many  will  be  present 


We  alluded  last  week  to  the  paper  boiUea  now  so 
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BDmeroiuly  made  in  Paris.  But  there  is  a  still  newer  and 
more  wonderful  use  to  which  paper  is  now  turned.  Paper 
pulp  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most 
delicate  of  the  wheels  to  be  found  in  the  internal  mccban- 
iam  of  a  watch.  Paper  is  so  gladly  adopted  because  the 
wheels  made  fron  it  are  not  afifected  by  the  changes  of  the 
temperatnre^  but  **  all  unchanged  down  the  grooves  of 
time.**  This  is,  indeed,  a  topsy-turvey  age,  though,  with 
its  paper  bottles,  glass  dresses,  unintoxicating  mm,  grass 
paper,  and  pulp  watch  wheels  I 
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Applioations  for  Iietters  Patent. 

14,457.  Cleveland  Qreen  and  Louia  Varlby  Fuioge,  128, 
Colmore  Uow,  Birminghftm,  for  *'A  new  or  improved  acti- 
nometer." — Dated  let  November,  1884. 

1 1,516.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  823,  High  Holbom,  Middlesex, 
for  ''Films,  plates,  or  tissues  for  use  in  photography,  and 
process  of  manufaoturing  and  using  the  same." — Communicated 
by  Gborge  Eastman  and  William  Hall  Walker,  United 
States.— Dated  Srd  November,  1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 
2767.  Frederick  Woodward  Bra.nson,  of  Leeds,  in  the  county 
of  York,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  for  ''Improvements  in 
photographic  'ahutters.'  "—Dated  5th  February,  1884. 

Patent  on  which  the  Seventh  Year's  BenewaJ  Fee 

of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

4244.  Charles  Euilb  Retnaud,  of  Paris,  in  the  French 
Bepublic,  for  an  invention  of  "  An  improved  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  optical  illusions,  called  the  '  Prazinoscope.'  " — 
Dated  18th  November,  1877. 

Speotfloation  Published  during  the  Week. 
175. — ^William  Morgan,  of  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham,  in  the 

county  of  Warwick,  Manufacturer,  for  "  Improvements  in  the 

production  of  picture  and  other  like  mounts."     Dated  1st 

January,  1884. 

Picture  mounts  are  ordinarily  produced  by  cutting  or 
taking  out  the  middle  part  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard  or  millboard, 
and  thereby  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  middle  thereof.  The 
part  left  forms  a  continuous  frame  which  constitutes  what  is 
commonly  called  a  mount. 

Hie  object  of  my  improvements  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
manufacture  incidental  in  the  production  of  picture  and  such 
like  mounts,  by  forming  or  producing  such  mounts  from  suitably 
prepared  strips  or  lengths  of  cardboard,  millboard,  or  other 
suitable  material  of  the  desired  breadth,  and  cutting  the  said 
strips  into  suitable  lengths  with  mitred  ends,  and  afterwards 
uniting  the  said  ends  so  as  to  form  a  frame,  by  means  of  clips 
and  jomt  backings. 

Patents  Qranted  in  America. 
806,721.  EzBA  CoFB,  Hamilton,  Ohio.    Solar  Printing  Appa- 
ratus.   Filed  May  22,  1884.     (No  model.) 


(7/aiiii.— The  combination,  substantially  as  eet  forth,  of  a  main 
support  for  an  exposure  aj[iparatu8,  a  hollow  arm  attached  at  one 
end  to  said  support  by  a  loumal  of  rotation  with  its  axis  hori- 
Eontal,  a  lever  f ulcrumed  at  the  free  end  of  said  arm  upon  a 
pivot-axis  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  said  journal  of 
rotation,  an  exposure  apparatus,  as  a  printing-frame  attached  to 
one  end  of  said  lever,  and  an  adjusting-screw  housed  withiA  said 
•na  and  engaging  said  lever. 


FIXING  SILVER  PRINTS  AND  GBLATINO- 
BROMIDE   PLATES   AVITHOUT   HYPOSULPUITE. 

BY  DR.  PAUL  E.  LIESEOANG. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  small  quantities  of  chloride 
of  silver  are  soluble  in  ammonia  as  well  as  in  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  &c.,  bat  these  solvents 
are  not  generally  considered  to  be  stroog  enough  to  be  oEcd 
as  fixing  agents  for  silver  prints. 

Being  engaged  in  producing  transparencies  upon  glass 
by  the  aid  of  the  collodio-chloride  process,  I  was  strac  k 
by  the  thinness  of  the  layer  of  chloride  and  citrate  of  silver 
contained  in  the  films,  and  at  once  tried  the  above- 
mentioned  solvents. 

Liquid  ammonia  cleared  the  films  immediately  ;  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  common  salt  took  about  five  minutes 
to  dissolve  the  whitish  film,  the  chloride  disappearing 
before  the  citrate.  I  next  tried  to  fix  collodio- chloride 
prints  on  paper  in  the  same  way.  Ammonia  had  the  same 
effect  as  the  usual  five  per  cent  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  but  one  cannot  think  of  using  ic  in  large  quantities 
and  in  open  trayp,  because  of  its  fumes. 

Saturated  solution  of  common  salt  is  a  little  slow  in  its 
action ;  I  therefore  tried  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  in  which  I  left  the  prints  for  an  hour.  It  may 
be  that  a  shorter  time  is  sufficient,  or  that  even  longer 
soaking  is  necessary,  but  my  observations  lead  me  to  think 
that  one  hour  is  a  safe  time.  The  prints,  not  toned,  come 
out  of  the  bath  with  the  same  brownish  yellow  colour 
which  the  hyposulphite  bath  imparts  to  them.  I  washed 
the  prints  under  the  tap  for  a  minute  or  so,  dried  them 
and  exposed  them,  one  hilf  covered  with  black  paper,  to 
the  light.  They  had  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  and  two  days 
of  diffused  light,  and  till  now  not  a  trace  of  difference  in 
the  protected  and  exposed  paits  is  to  be  remarked.  Of 
course  an  exposure  for  this  time  is  not  by  any  means  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  fixing  is  perfect,  so  I  shall  leave 
the  prints  in  the  window,  and  report  on  their  behaviour. 

I  next  toned  a  batch  of  prints  in  the  same  way  as  I 
usually  tone  them,  in  an  old  gold  bath,  with  tnngstate  of 
soda,  and  kept  there  for  an  hour  in  the  chloride  of 
ammonium.  After  drying  they  had  an  unpleasant  slatey 
blue  colour,  showing  that  too  much  gold  had  been 
deposited  on  them.  1  therefore  prepared  another  batch  of 
prints,  which,  instead  of  ten  minutes,  I  left  only  one 
minute  in  the  old  gold  bath.  In  the  chloride  bath  they 
took  a  vigorous  purplish  brown  colour,  but  were  somewhat 
over- printed,  although  I  had  taken  care  to  print  leas  than 
for  hypo  fixing. 

Now  if  this  way  of  fixing  prints  proves  to  be  safe  (only 
time  can  teach  us),  we  shall  realise  the  advantage  of  doing 
away  with  hyposulphite,  we  shall  use  less  gold  for  toning, 
and  also  shorten  the  time  of  exposing  in  the  printing- 
frame. 

Comparing  the  prints  with  others  fixed  with  hypo- 
sulphite, I  find  that  the  finest  half-tones  in  the  lights,  as 
well  as  in  the  shadows,  are  better  preserved,  and  that  from 
under-exposed  negatives  better  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
If  the  chloride  of  ammonium  does  not  sufficiently  fix 
the  prints,  I  am  sure  we  shall  sncceed  by  adding  to  it 
some  ammonia.  The  fixing  might  then  be  done  in  up- 
right vessels,  the  prints  being  hung  vertically. 

Since  writing  the  above  1  have  tried  to  fix  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  and  albumen  prints  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  I  have  experi- 
mented with  plates  from  German  and  from  English 
makers.  The  result  is,  that  I  find  a  period  of  two  to  two 
and  a- half  hours  to  be  sufficient  to  completely  clear  the 
film.  By  adding  liquid  ammonia  to  the  bath,  the  time 
may  be  reduced  to  h  ilf  an  hour  or  one  hour,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  film. 

The  salt  bath  dissolves  the  chloride  out  of  albumen 
silver  prints,  but  not  the  albuminate  of  silver,  so  that  the 
albumen  print  darkens  on  exposure.  The  c<^odio- 
chloride  prints  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  have  had  afeir 
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days  more  of  exposure  to  day  nod  siinligbt ;  thcjr  do  not 
show  aa7  trace  of  alteratiOD. 


Is 


lODO-CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSION. 

BY  V.  SCUUMAKN, 
recent   paper  in    the   Wochrublatl,  this   iDvestigHtor 


relates  bia  experience   of  geL 

chloride  and  iodide  of  silver.  Gelatine  filoia  cooliiining 
pure  chloride  of  silver  can  only  be  used  io  the  camera  io 
exceptional  cases  ;  if,  boncver,  iodide  be  added,  Ibe  result- 
ing iodo-chloride  films  aesver  most  of  the  purposes  of  a 
gelatioo-bromide  plate.  It  ma;  be  remarked  that  with 
gelatioo- chloride  emuleion  an  imago  ia  easily  developed 
with  pyro  or  ozalote ;  bat,  tmfortonately,  toggio^U  ver; 
liable  to  set  in.  On  strongly  dilating  the  developing  soln- 
tioD  and  adding  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  clear  deposit,  bnt  the  image  is  so  thi 
that  is  ia  quite  useless  for  practical  purposeF. 

Uelatino- iodide  films  possess  lolally  different  propeitie 
The  development  is  extremely  slow,  witboat  any  teodeocy 
to  fog ;  thus  the  addition  of  a  restrainer  should  be  avoided. 
lodo-obloride  emulsion  con  be  prepared  either  by  dis- 
aolving  the  cbloiide  and  iodide  salts  in  the  gelatine  aoln- 
tioD,  and  then  adding  by  degrees  the  silver  nitrate  ;  or  by 
making  two  separate  emulsions  of  chloride  and  iodide  of 
silver,  and  then  mixing  the  two  after  the  wssLing  process. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  properties  of  a  compound  or  ~ 
mixture  of  the  two  haloids  are  veiy  differeet.  A  negati 
of  the  speetium  impressed  ou  sn  iodo-chloride  film,  p: 
pared  by  mixing  the  two  emulsions,  shows  two  coloured 
deposits.  The  led  end  of  the  spectrum  as  far  as  the  U  lice 
is  reproduced  in  the  negative  as  a  red  tone,  while  that  part 
of  the  spectrnm  from  (i  extending  to  the  violet  appears 
BB  a  greyish  violet  deposit.  When  naing  Stolze's  potash 
developer,  the  difference  of  the  two  tones  on  the  negative 
appears  even  more  marked. 

Experimenta    were  instituted   to  determioe  the  most 

suitable  proportion  of  the  silver  haloida  to  be  suspended 

in  the  emaision.    For  this  purpose  three  emulsioca  were 

prepared  according  to  the  following  formula. 

No.  1. — loclo-ChlorUle  Smulaoa. 

A. — Ammoninm  chloride        -CI  gram 

Potassiam  iodide -05    „ 

Qelatino 1-5      „ 

Water        15  o.o. 

B. — Silver  nitrate       165  gram 

Water        15  c.o. 

No.  2.— Same  as  No.  1,  but  with  15  polaseiam  iodide 
instead  of  -05 ;  and  1'65  silver  nitrate  instead  of  1-55. 

No.  8. — Same  aa  No.  1,  but  with  -64  potasiium  iodide 
instead  of  '05  ;  and  2-14  ailver  nitrate  instead  of  1-55. 

To  prepare  the  emnlsioo,  A  and  B  were  heated  in  a  water 
bath,  and  Iheamiiedelowly,  withthoronghshafcing.  The 
mixture,  after  an  hour's  cooking,  web  allowed  to  Stand 
overnight;  the  emulsion  was  next  washed  for  seventy- 
two  hours,  and  after  slightly  diluting,  at  once  poured  over 
the  plates.  The  emulsions  prepared  according  to  fortnuln 
1  and  2  transmit  bine  light,  which,  however,  is  mueli 
brighter  than  that  exhibited  by  gel&ti  no -bromide  emul- 
aion.    No.  3  emulsion  transmits  an  orange  light. 

Previous  lo  cooking  the  emulsion,  aemall  qoaatity  from 
each  sample  was  spread  on  a  glass  plate,  and,  with  the  films 
prepared  from  the  tolly  digested  emulsion,  were  placed  in 
sunlight.      The    unripe    emulsion  darkened  much    more 
quickly  than  that  which  had  been  dige&ted.     The  coli 
of  the  exposed  films  prepared  according  to  Nos.  1  at 
were    chocolate,    and    there    was  very  little   difference 
between  the  tcnes  of  the  ripe  and  nnripe  eronlsion.    With 
the  plstea  made  by  No.  8  formula  there  was,  however, 
great  difference  of  colour  noticeable  t  thus,  while  the 


greyish-green  colour,  which  did  not  alter  even  alter 
ime  weeks'  exposure  to  daylights 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LLETN. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.SC.   (LOSD.),  F.C.I 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  British  Isles  ia  leas  frequented  by 
the  toiirial;  than  that  part  of  Carnarvonshire  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  LJejn  promontory ;  and  a  descrip- 
lion  of  a  photographic  tour  in  this  district,  aa  yet  bat 
Utile  overrun  by  the  camera,  mny  bo  of  intereat  to  those 
who  are  in  sesrcb  of  "  fresh  fields  and  pastnrea  new," 
within  easy  reach  of  London. 

To  begin  with,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  adark  tent 
which  was  found  extremely  portable  and  convenient  Tha 
ontsido  dimensions,  when  packed  for  travelling,  were  24 
by  12  by  6  inches,  and  the  general  appearance,  when, 
opened  for  use,  will  be  seen  io  the  sabjoined  rough  sketchy 


ripe  emulsion  yielded  a  deposit  not  unlike  that  of  Noa.  1  ine  coast  we  oame  to  laannearog,    onarimngty  vnuMa 
and  2,  tke  films  prepared  from  the  ripe  emuloioa  aistimed  |  amidst  all  the  oonditioQS  neoeoaary  foi  a  piotuie— wooded 


The  parts  A  B  are  simply  an  ordinary  oblong  box  and  ita 
lid.  C  Is  a  small  tin  cistern,  whence  a  smaU  india-rnbber 
tube  oonducts  the  water  to  a  small  tap  inside  the  tent,  Iho 
waste  escaping  by  a  funnel  into  a  pail  beneath.  The  legs 
are  fixed  by  means  of  wooden  screws.  O  is  a  jointed  lath 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  hood,  E.  The  front  part 
□f  this  hood  is  made  of  cherry  fabric ;  the  back  part  may 
be  of  any  obesp  black  material.  The  whole  may  be  readily 
made,  and  (he  coat  is  but  trifling.  One  point,  however, 
deserves  notice  with  respect  to  the  cherry  fabrio.  After 
the  hood  had  been  folded  np  several  times,  and  packed  in 
the  box  along  with  the  apparatus,  it  was  found  that  where 
the  cherry  fabrio  was  creased,  small  pinholes  were  formed, 
and  Bome  red  glazed  lining  had  to  beprocured  to  lay  over 
the  front  toobviateany  risk  of  fog.  Evidently,  therefore, 
the  cherry  fabric  ia  uneuited  for  rough  nsaga  With  this 
single  exception,  the  home-made  tent  was  all  that  oould 
be  desired. 

One  great  feature  of  the  Lleyn  district  is  its  total  want 
of  railway  accommodation.  We  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  make  a  Bta][  at  Pwllheli,  the  termination  of  the  Cam- 
biian  railway  in  this  direction.  Pwllheli  is  a  quaint  old 
town,  and  one  or  two  interesting  street  views  may  be 
found ;  but  there  ia  nothing  of  any  special  attraction  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  About  four  miles  alonir 
the  coast  we  oame  to  Llanbedrog,    chamin^^y  aitiutea 


ni 
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glens,  a  rocky  coaat,  qaaiDt  old  cottages,  and  a  fine  hill 
rising  from  the  beach.  Along  our  route  to  this  place  we 
were  able  to  secure  a  negative  of  a  most  iatereating 
geological  section,  boulder  clay  lying  in  a  hollow  in  a  mass 
of  igneous  rock,  and  our  thoughts  were  momentarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  times,  far  separated  from  one  another,  when 
the  Lleyn  promontory  was  a  centre  of  volcanic  action,  and 
again,  when  huge  glaciers  conveyed  their  freights  of  rocky 
debris  down  the  valleys.  An  easy  excursion  from  Pwllheli 
is  to  Nevin,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  North  cosst  of 
the  promontory.  Here  some  charming  subjects  may  be 
found.  AIoDg  the  beach  are  plenty  of  small  vessels  lying 
in  all  sorts  of  picturesque  positions ;  innumerable  remains 
of  wrecks  and  shattered  hulks  break  up  the  foreground ; 
while  in  the  background  the  fine  old  £ifl  mountaius  give 
a  grandeur  to  the  scene  which  is  rarely  to  be  surpassed. 
Half-way  between  Pwllheli  and  Nevin  is  Boduan,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Newborough,  where  several  excellent  subjects 
nay  be  obtained. 

At  Porth  Abersoch  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  tide 
out,  and  several  coaling  vessels  in  the  process  of  being 
unladen  by  carts  across  the  sands,  giving  a  genertU 
appearance  of  activity  and  life  to  this  picturesque  bay, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  loneliness  and 
inaccessibility  of  the  spot.  A  good  negative  was  secured 
here,  without  the  necessity  of  either  rapid  plates  or  drop- 
Bbutter ;  and  although  a  dozen  horses  figured  in  the  scene, 
no  movement  can  be  detected. 

No  visit  to  Lleyn  would  be  complete  without  seeing 
Aberdaron,  situated  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory,  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
The  village  is  scarcely  seen  until  it  bursts  suddenly  into 
view,  reposing  in  a  valley  by  the  seashore,  and  hemmed  in 
by  hills  which,  from  their  close  proximity,  afford  good 
positions  for  securing  views.  On  descending  to  the  shore 
a  curious  old  church  is  seen,  and  we  were  again  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  secure  a  view  of  a  large  wrecked  steamer, 
a  too  common  occurrence  on  this  rocky  and  difficult  coast. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Lleyn  district  is,  that  although 
thinly  populated,  and  without  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion, there  are  many  good  hotels,  and  the  country  inns  are 
often  exceptionally  large  and  clean.  The  pedestrian 
would  do  well,  however,  to  provide  himself  with  a  good 
Ordnance  map  and  pocket  compass,  as  few  of  the 
inhabitants  understand  sufficient  t^nglish  to  give  intelli- 
gible directions. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

BT  T.  B.  ALLISON.* 

The  carbon  or  Autotype  process  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  printing  processee,  and  having,  as  one  of  its  principal  attri- 
butes, the  advantage  of  permanency,  especially  recommends 
itself  to  the  amatenr  photographer,  who,  as  a  rule,  only  requires 
One  or  two  prints  from  each  of  the  negatives. 

The  tissue,  having  been  immersed  in  the  sensitizing  bath  three 
minutes,  or  until  completely  flaccid,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  laid, 
face  downwards,  upon  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  A  squeei^e  fone 
shown]  made  by  screwing  a  strip  of  thick  india-rubber  between 
two  laths,  is  passed  oyer  it,  thus  removing  all  excess  of  moisture. 

Drying  the  tissue  is,  with  most  amateurs,  somewhat  of  a 
trouble,  but  I  have  found  no  method  so  easy  and  satisfactory  as 
the  following : — Sensitize  at  night ;  let  the  room  used  be  freed 
from  deleterious  gas  or  other  fumes  by  passing  a  draught  of  air 
through  it  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  kitchen  is  preferable,  as  it  is 
usually  warm  in  the  evening,  and  not  too  hot  after  all  the  house* 
hold  have  retired  to  rest.  Suspend  the  tissue  by  American  clips 
to  a  line  stretched  across  the  apartment ;  come  down  early  in 
the  morning  before  daybreak,  when  you  will  find  all  the  tissue 
dry  and  curled  up.  A  door,  or  doors,  of  the  drying  room  should 
be  if  possible  left  open,  as  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  dry  by 
heat  as  by  a  current  of  dry  air.  When  dry,  the  tissue  is,  of 
course,  ready  for  printing,  before  which  operation,  however,  the 
negative  must  be  prepared  by  making  a  **  safe  edge  to  it."  This  I 

•  Abstoaotof  a  paper  oonuniuiieated  to  thel7orth  Staflorshire  Photographie 
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do  by  drawing  round  the  reverse  side  of  the  glass  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  depth  a  margin  of  Brunswick  black; 
this  depth  for  11  by  9,  and  proportionally  less  margin  for  smaller 
negatives.  Now  expose  in  a  printing-frame,  and  as  it  is,  oC 
course,  impossible  to  judge  by  appearance  of  the  progress  in 
printing,  an  actinometer  [one  shown]  must  be  used. 

For  the  remaining  operations  no  chemicals  are  required,  only 
plenty  of  warm  water ;  and  as  we  will  say  that  we  wish  to 
imitate  a  silver  print  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  take  a  piece  of 
plate  glass,  free  from  scratches,  and  which  has  been  rubbed  and 
polished  with  bees' -wax  and  turpentine,  so  that  a  slight  film  of 
that  compound  still  adheres  to  it.  Place  this  in  cold  water  with 
the  piece  of  exposed  tissue  ;  this  latter  will  begin  to  curl  up; 
then  go  quite  flat  again.  At  this  moment  bring  both  glass  and 
tissue,  face  downwards,  upon  it,  out  of  the  water.  Apply  the 
squeegee  so  that  all  air-bubbles  are  expelled,  and  plaee  aside  to 
drain  for  a  few  minutes.  Of  coarse  several  pieces  of  tissue  and 
glass  may  be  similarly  treated  at  the  same  time. 

Now  place  the  glass  and  adherent  tissue  in  warm  water  at 
about  100^  F.  Agitate  a  little  until  you  see  the  dark  pigment 
begin  to  ooze  from  beneath  the  edges  of  the  paper ;  lift  up  one 
corner,  and  the  whole  may  be  lifted  from  the  glass,  leaving 
behind  an  apparently  slimy  mass.  Dash  the  warm  water  over 
this  until  you  see  the  image  distinctly,  and  the  water  comes  off 
colonrieee. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  exposure  has  been 
approumately  correct.  Should  it  have  been  too  long,  a  little 
warmer  water  may  probably  reduce  the  image ;  if  too  ahort^  use 
cooler  water  containing  a  little  blue ;  but,  as  in  other  prooeeses, 
a  correct  exposure  always  gives  the  best  results.  After  an  im- 
mersion in  alum  and  water,  place  the  glass  plate  with  the  deve- 
loped image  aside  to  dry  ;  when  dry,  take  a  piece  of  **  transfer 
paper "  which  has  previously  been  soaked  in  cold  water  until 
flaccid  ;  then  in  warm  water  until  ju^t  slimy.  Flood  the  glass 
plate  with  cold  water,  apply  the  transfer  paper,  "  squeegee,  ajid 
again  set  aside  to  dry.  Tlus  time  the  image  will,  if  left  to  itself, 
adhere  to  the  transfer  paper,  and  leave  the  glass,  giving  a  highly 
polished  picture. 

For  more  detailed  information,  I  refer  you  to  Captain  Abney's 
"  Instruction  in  Photography."  In  practice,  the  carbon  prooees 
is  not  a  bit  more  difficult  than  silver  printing,  and  although  my 
description  thereof  has  been  somewhat  lengthy,  I  hope  my 
demonstration  has  been  none  the  less  interesting,  and  that  some 
of  you,  after  surmounting  the  principal  difficulty  of  correct  ex- 
posure, will  adopt  what,  although  having  been  called  "  blind 
process,"  is  none  the  less  a  beautifully  scientific  and,  from  the 
variety  of  its  applications,  an  exquisite  adaptation  of  a  simple 
phenomenon  to  photographic  purposes. 


^ 


APPARATUS  At"tHE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  R.  Sedgwick,  has  strtoge 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  as  it  appears  that  he  would  like  always  to 
see  it  as  it  is  now,  a  kind  of  show-room  where  the  stock 
goods  of  all  the  manufacturers  can  be  inspected  by 
customers  too  modest  to  look  in  the  shop  windows,  or  to 
ask  to  see  the  articles  in  the  ordinary  way.  Of  coarse,  a 
kind  of  joint  stock  photographic  goods  show-room  would 
be  a  convenience  to  buyers,  and  might  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  sellers ;  but  to  convert  the  Exhibition  into  a  con- 
cern of  this  kind,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  a  centre  for  the 
distribution  of  price  lists  and  circulars,  must  ultimately 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  Society.  A  few  yean  ago  onlj 
genuine  novelties  of  the  year  were  admitted,  and  a  mero 
variation  in  form  was  not  considered  a  sufficient  ground 
for  admission.  Now  we  see  the  same  stock  goods  exhibited 
several  years  in  succession.  J.  R.  Jones. 

Daam  Sir, — A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  and  written 
as  to  the  incongruity  of  mixing  up  an  exhibition  of  pictares, 
and  a  trade  exhibition  of  apparatus,  with  its  aocompanving 
price  listf,  cameras,  instantaneous  shutters,  &c.  Could  not 
this  be  avoided  in  future  exhibitions  having  bv  a  separata 
room  devoted  to  this,  where  the  general  pablio  (tnose  who  get 
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polling  delicate  pieces  of  apparatus  about,  and  so  rniDing 
them  before  the  Exhibition  has  been  opened  a  week)  would 
not  care  to  enter,  and  where  only  those  interested,  and  who 
knew  how  to  handle  such  apparatus  carefully,  would  find 
their  way  ?  An  attendant  possessing  a  little  scientific  know- 
ledge, at  a  very  small  expense  could  easily  be  coached  up  in 
a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  openioflr,  and  could  explain  the 
difierent  pieces  of  apparatus.        Waltbb  B.  WooDBuar. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — ^There  appears  to  be  much  discussion  respecting 
the  awards  to  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, which  those  pictures  sent  in  as  glass  transparenciea 
have  entirely  escaped,  and  the  press  have  not  noticed, 
although  they  have  written  in  detail  abouc  the  paper  photo- 
graphs and  apparatus. 

If  those  pictures  which  have  gained  medals  had  beei^ 
sent  in  only  as  lantern  slides,  judging  by  past  experience, 
they  would  have  obtained  no  notice  whatever ;  as  it  is, 
they  have  not  been  qaite  ignored,  as  the  transparencies 
have,  notwithstanding  that  a  medal  was  offered  for  them. 

Transparencies  on  glass  may  be,  and  often  are,  equal  as 
pictures  to  anything  that  hang  around  the  walls ;  but  being 
only  photos  on  glass,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  considered  as 
pictures ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  classed  with  tripod  legs 
and  apparatus,  they  are  passed  over  in  silence. — Yours 
truly,  P.  FiNCHAM. 

EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent  signing  himself  **  An  Exhibi- 
tor but  not  a  Medallist,''  says  that  no  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested any  fairer  method  of  arriving  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  awards  than  that  now  used  by  the  Committee. 
Feeling  deeply  for  them  in  their  thankless  task,  I  would 
BUggeat,  for  their  relief,  that  the  Photographic  Society 
might  take  a  higher  and  grander  position  than  hitherto, 
and  abolish  medals  altogether.  The  Committee  cannot 
be  infallible.  The  difference  of  opinion  among  the  mass 
of  photographers  is  most  notable,  and  how  often  errors  are 
made.  One  instance  on  the  moment :  **  A  Misty  Morning 
on  the  Weir,"  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  escaped 
a  medal. 

But  if  their  abolition  is  not  thought  desirable,  I  have 
another  idea  which  I  think  would  disarm  all  grumblers. 
It  is  this:  the  Society  should  place  a  book  in  the  Gallery 
for  all  the  exhibitors  and  photographers  generally  to  put 
numbers  or  marks,  so  as  to  indicate  which  picture  each 
visitor  thinks  fittest  for  the  award,  his  name  and  address 
being  appended,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition  ihe  book 
could  be  easily  added  up,  and  the  medals  awarded. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  giving 
a  medal  to  a—well,  a  still  subject.  Surely,  architectural 
things  cannot  rank  with  natuie,  sea,  land,  or  living 
creatures,  and  the  perpendicular  being  a  little  fanciful 
makes  it  worse. — Very  faithfully  yours, 

Harry  Pointer. 


MESSRS.  WESTS  YACHT  STUDIES. 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  ** Notes"  of  last  week's  Photo- 
GRAPSic  News  we  see  it  is  stated  that  our  yacht  studies 
in  the  Exhibition  are  exciting  much  cootroversy,  and  that 
some  keen  and  practical  examiners  are  contending  that 
they  are  enlargements.  It  seems  singular  that  our  pictures 
are  picked  out  for  controversy;  last  year  they  were 
elaborately  retouched^  and  when  it  was  found  they  were 
not,  another  cry  was  ra'sed  that  they  were  flukes ;  and 
now  this  year  they  are  enlargements. 

These  accusations  call  to  mind  an  anecdote  we  have 
read  of  a  keen  and  practical  examiner  of  stuffed  birds, 
who,  whilst  passing  a  second-hand  shop,  was  attracted 
by  an  owl  perched  on  some  goods.  He  imnaediately  com- 
menced pointing  out  various  faults  in  the  bird  to  a  friend 
wbo  was  with  him,    ^Look  at  his  head,"  said  he  ;  *4t 


is  much  too  small,  and  the  body  is  all  out  of  shape; 
besides,  who  ever  saw  an  owl  sitting  in  that  absurd  way  ? 
and  his  eye— only  look  at  it— it's  much  too  large  1" 
Presently  the  bird  winked,  and  ruffled  his  feathers,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  examiner,  who  very  quietly 
walked  away. 

We  certainly  have  had  our  yacht  studies  enlarged- 
some  up  to  48  by  S6  inches— and  they  have  been  enlarged 
from  the  direct  negatives,  as  the  Autotype  Company  will 
testify  ;  but  the  size  of  the  direct  negatives  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  photographs  now  exhibiting. — Yours  truly, 

G.  West  and  Son. 

[Messrs.  West  and  Son  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
made  pictures  which  have  so  many  good  qualities  as  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  inventive  faculties  of  insennous  persons.— 
Ed.  P.N.] 

EYES  GOING  WITH  THE  HEAD. 

Sir, — Perhaps  I  did  not  explain  quite  clearly  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  the  eyes  should  go  with  the  head  ;  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  exaggerated  the  effect  I 
intended  to  condemn  in  my  illustration.  The  pose  I  depre- 
cated is  that  seen  in  the  portraits  by  Lely  and  Eneller,  and 
the  painters  of  their  time,  who  seem  to  have  supposed  that 
the  more  a  figure  was  twisted,  the  more  graceful  it  became. 
In  these  portraits  the  figure  would  be  turned  to  the  right, 
the  face  to  the  left,  and  the  eyes  back  again  to  the  right. 
Now,  if  in  this  pose  the  eyes  had  looked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  head — or,  in  other  words,  to  the  point  to  which 
the  head  is  turning — instead  of  looking  back  again,  the 
effect  would  be  natural  and  graceful,  instead  of  fantastic  and 
artificial.  A  variation  of  this  twisted  posing  is  presented 
when  the  figure  and  eyes  are  full,  and  the  face  turned  away. 
&ir.  Randolph  will  see  that  I  am  not  giving  advice  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  painters  he  mentions,  when  I 
•ay  that  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  simple,  and  easy  th<&n 
the  pose  of  many  of  the  portraits  by  these  artists  in  which 
the  figure  is  turned  slightly  away,  the  face  three-quaiter  or 
nearly  full,  and  the  eyes  quite  full.  In  this  case  I  bold  that 
the  eyes  go  with  the  head^  because  they  are  both  going 
towards  the  same  point.  H.P.  Robinson. 

PLATES   DAMAGED  BY  PACKING  MATERIALS. 

Sir,  ~The  question  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  separat- 
ing frames  and  boxes  themselves  on  gelatine  plates  is  im- 
portant, and  I  hope  to  make  some  experiments  on  it.  I 
have  developed  two  or  three  plates  litely  which  have  been 
kept  some  time,  and  show  distinctly  that  they  have  been 
injured  by  the  chemicals  in  paper  boxes  or  frames.  It 
ought  to  be  investigated,  for  as  it  is  now,  amateurs  are  just 
as  likely  to  get  hold  of  a  damaged  lot  of  plates  ruined  by 
chemicals  in  paper  boxes  or  frames,  as  a  good  lot. 
New  York,  Oct.  24.  F.  C.  Beach. 

rNow  that  the  President  of  the  Amateur  Association  of  New 
York  is  about  to  take  up  the  important  subject  referred  to  in 
the  above  communication,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers  will 
assist  him  by  bringing  forward  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  eluci- 
date  the  matter.  Amateurs  are,  doubtless,  the  greatest  sufferers, 
as  they  are  more  likely  than  professionals  to  allow  their  pUtei 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  packages. — Ed.  F.  N.] 


EXPERIE5TCE  IN  LETTING  A  STUDIO. 

Sir, — A  friend  of  mine  has  had  the  misfortune  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ** Midgets*'  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  number  (p.  634).  Uis  case  would 
make  an  a'lmirable  pendant  to  that  of  your  corres- 
pondent, under  the  title  of  *<  How  I  sold  my  photographic 
busioesj,  and  was  myself  sold."  Unfortunately,  my  friend 
is  a  foreigner,  and  does  not  feel  up  to  placing  the  matter 
before  your  readers  thus  ;  but  he  thinks  with  me  that  an 
outline  of  his  case  mny  be  a  useful  lesson  to  others  in  a 
like  position,  and  I  have  volunteered  to  send  you  one. 

M^  friend,  whom  I  will  call  Signor  G.,  advertiied  hia 
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boBineMfor  sale,  and  in  the  first  ioatance  hid  a  correspon- 
dence with  them.    Bat  though  they  were  quite  ready  to 
bay  at  his  price,  without  seeing  the  husinexs,  yet,   as  they 
offered  a  series  of  bills  in  payment,  my  friend  declined. 
He  advertised  agiin,  and  then  the  female  **  Midj^ct  ^'  came 
on  the  scene.    She  reopenei  the  matter,  assured  my  friend 
and  his  wife  that  their  bilh  would  be  met,  told  them  that 
she  herself  bad  private  property,  and  talked  of  her  rich 
relatives.     At  last,   after  some  weeks'  delay,  her  son 
appeared  on  the  scene ;   and  finally  an  agreement  was 
come  to,  by  which  they  were  to  buy  the  business.    They 
were  to  give  an  acceptance  for  £100  at  a  month,  backed 
by  a  responsible  party,  and  the  remainder  of  the  purchase 
money  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  within  thia  month,  they 
taking  immediate  possessioo.    The  respouMble  backer  of 
this  acceptance  was  to  be  a  certain  clergyman  who  had 
married  the  female  Midget's  daaghter.    Upon  this  Sig.  G. 
permitted  them  to  come  in  and  take  possession,  but,  fortu- 
nately, he  determined  to  remain  on  the  premfses  until  he 
bad  the  money,  and  his  bill  wa?  met.    They  came  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  the  next  day,  Sunday,  and  Monday 
they  took  possession  of  the  studio,  and  took  the  orders 
and  the  money.    On  the  Tuesday,  Signor  G.,  perceiving  the 
sort  of  pictures  they  were  takiug,  was  convinced  that  he 
was  no  photographer,  and  that  less  than  a  month  would 
ruin  his  business  beyond  recall.    He  therefore  insisted  on 
taking  the  pictures  and  the  money,  though  he  permitted 
them  to  remain  in  the  house.    And  they  were  all  this  time 
asserting  that  they  had  the  money  lying  at  the  bank.    How- 
ever, day  after  day  one  plausible  excuse  after  another 
was  made,  but  no  money  made  its  appearance.    This  went 
on  for  seven  weeks ;  their  bill,  of  course,  was  not  met,  the 
clergyman  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  Midgets  them- 
selves would  have  absolutely  starved  but  for  the  money 
with  which  Mrs.  G.  supplied  them  out  of  pure  charity.    At 
the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  with  no  sn  all  difficulty,  my 
friend  contrived  to  get  them  out  of  his  p1a?e.    Their  belong- 
ings— such  as  they  are  —they  left  behind,  but  such  is  their 
value  that  I  thiuk  it  is  more  likely  to  cost  him  a  half- 
sovereign  to  get  rid  of  them,  than  that  they  would  realise 
him  a  shilling,  so  he  has  had  a  rather  expensive  lesson  iu 
business  selling.' 

As  these  people  are  still  in  the  flesh,  and  probably  trying 
their  plausible  tales  on  fresh  victims,  my  friend  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  well  that  your  readers  should  be  put 
Upon  their  guard.— I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,        S.  S. 


"^xomVinsa  d  Satitim. 


LOHBOH  JLKD   PBOVllffCUX.  FhOTOOBAPHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MSSTiNa  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  80th  ult, 
Mr.  W.  K.  BuBTON  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Tbaill  Tatlor  showed  examples  of  Lewis's  "  Incan- 
descent  Qas-bumers,"  similar  to  the  kind  used  at  certain  railway 
stations.  In  speaking  of  its  illuminating  power,  he  did  not  con- 
trast it  with  the  lime  light ;  but  aaa  substitute  in  lantern  work 
for  any  of  the  numerous  petroleum  burners,  he  could  speak  from 
experience  as  to  its  superiority.  Having  explained  the  principle 
of  causing  a  small  jet  of  gas  to  impinge  on  a  cone  of  platinum 
guaae  and  become  incandescent,  Mr.  Taylor  showed  how  the  pro- 
portion of  air  consumed  is  determined  by  pressure.  Within 
certain  limits,  the  greater  the  pressure,  so  is  the  light  increased 
in  brilliancy.  The  advantages  of  this  light  for  the  dissolving 
lantern  were  pointed  out,  and  Mr.  Taylor  concluded  his  remarks 
by  introducing  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  meeting. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  the  chairman, 

Mr.  Lbwis  said  the  ordinary  ratio  of  air  consumed  was  eight 
parts  to  one  part  of  gas.  The  light  was  equal  to  four  candles  per 
foot.  After  six  months'  use  the  platinum  was  not  oxidized,  the 
weight  remaining  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DBBBNH4X  enqiiired  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  pressure  of  gas  with  higher  pressure  of  air  ? 

Mr.  Lbwis  :  No,  the  burner  can  be  worked  with  gas  at  three- 
tenths  pressura* 


Mr.  A.  L.  Hbndbkson  had  seen  the  light  exhibited  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  who  spoke  highly  of  it. 

A  vote  oC  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Meisrs.  Taylor  and 
Lawid,  the  adjourned  discussion  on  &lr.  Ashman's  Lecturette  was 
resumed. 

The  Chairman,  in  re-opeiiing  the  discussion,  read  an  extract 
from  Abney  and  liobinson's  book  on  printing,  wherein  it  states 
that  salts  added  to  gold  are  retarders.  He  (the  chairman)  found 
toning  took  place  much  quicker  when  borax  was  added,  than  with 
gold  alone,  and  the  tone  was  far  better. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pbkstwich  obtained  satisfactory  tones  with  pre- 
served paper  and  a  plain  gold  solution.  He  washed  the  prints 
in  three  waters,  the  second  containing  washing  soda.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Debenham's  query  repecting  Mr.  Cowan  s  suggestion  to  try 
distilled  water,  he  said  he  used  one  grain  of  gold  to  eight  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  ;  there 
was  no  difficulty  about  it. 

The  Chairman  used  ordinary  sensitized  paper,  and  neutralized 
the  gold  bath  in  his  experiment. 

Mr.  Hbndebson  :  In  that  case,  the  gold  bung  just  neutralxaed, 
free  carbonic  acid  would  be  present. 

Mr.  Habt  said  the  advantages  of  toning  with  or  without  the 
sal's  usually  added  was  largely  iofluenoed  by  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  gold  salt.  It  would  be  noticed,  with  some  samples  of 
commercial  chloride  of  gold,  that  soon  after  breaking  the  tube, 
the  crystals  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  wet  mass,  owing  to  insufficient 
re-crystallization.  If  the  salt-  is  re-cryst&llized  a  number  of 
times,  it  remains  practically  dry  in  the  air.  Such  a  sample  may  be 
used  with  a  minimum  of  added  salts. 

Mr.  Hbndbbson  had  tried  a  double  salt  of  gold  and  tin,  and 
thought  at  the  time  it  showed  some  advantages.  He  could  add  a 
good  deal  of  tin  witiiout  throwing  down  the  gold,  and  enquired 
u  anyone  had  tried  this  double  salt  ? 

Mr.  Hab^  thought  that  a  good  deal  depended  on  the  condition 
oi  the  tin.  Stannous  chloride  soon  became  stannic.  He  had 
been  engaged  on  some  experiments  with  gold  quite  reoenUy,  in 
which  tin  was  present. 

The  Chaibmak  :  Does  Mr.  Hart  consider  added  salts  to  be 
retarders  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Hart  replied  that  opinions  differ  widely  on  that  subject, 
much  depending  on  the  sample  of  gold  salt  used.  Some  recom- 
mend washing  out  every  trace  of  free  silver ;  if  this  is  done^ 
then  toning  is  slow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  silver  is  left  in, 
then  decomposition  of  the  gold  takes  place.  In  his  own  prac- 
tice he  gave  prints  three  waters,  allowing  one  pint  of  solution  to 
each  sheet  all  through  the  process,  iocludiug  toning,  fixing,  && 
Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington:  What  would  be  the  result  of 
leaving  a  larger  proportion  of  silver  in  ? 

Mr.  Habt  replied  that  it  would  result  in  spotty  prints,  and  the 
toning  would  be  unmanageable. 

Mr.  A.  Mackib  found  ready-sensitized  papers  required  a  long 
washing  before  toning ;  half  an  hour  was  not  too  much. 

The  Chaibman  thoroughly  washed  some  prints  before  toning, 
and  others  very  slightly.  These  were  mounted  side  by  side ; 
the  latter  have  faded,  but  not  the  former. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  theory  of  gilding  versus  ambsti- 
tution,  in  which  Messrs.  Debenham,  Hart,  and  Henderson  took 
part,  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close. 

The  Lkctubeb,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Henderson  spoke  in  favour  of 
sulphur  toning  being  better  than  the  alkaline  method.  Will  he 
adopt  it  in  the  future  ?  The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor)  bore 
witness  to  the  stability  of  sulphide  of  silver  ;  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  sulphur-toned  prints,  if  permanent,  are  less  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  than  those  toned  by  the  alkaline  method.  Is 
toning  a  substitution  process  ?  No.  His  impression  was  that 
toning  action  is  similar  to  the  well  known  experiment  of  coating 
a  kniro  blade  with  copper,  by  plunging  it  in  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  ;  but  with  this  difference — ^the  latter  is  a  direct  action, 
whiUt  in  toniog,  we  deposit  gold  by  double  decomposition.  It 
cannot  be  a  substitution  process,  as  the  metallic  layer  beneath 
is  not  removed.  With  reference  to  strong  cyanide  removing  a 
platinum  deposit  obtained  in  restoring  a  silver  print,  he  said  any 
other  metal  would  be  removed  in  the  same  way,  strong  cyanide 
having  a  solvent  action  on  most  of  the  compounds  of  the  noble 
metals.  Replying  to  Mr.  Debenham,  he  said  he  was  unable  to 
tone  a  silver  print  with  the  platinum  baih  which  that  g^tiemai 
had  mentioned,  although  it  toned  transpareDciea  well  enough. 
Replying  to  Mr.  Burton,  he  said  any  salt  added  to  the  gold  be- 
comes a  restrainer,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  added. 
The  following  simple  experiment  would  prove  this : — ^Two  grains 
I  of  borax  to  one  grain  of  gold  tones  a  print  in  less  than  one-third 
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the  time  required  when  eighty  grains  of  borax  are  used.  Toning 
certaioly  is  a  galvanic  process.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Mackie's  question, 
why  do  prints  turn  red  in  salt  and  water  ?  he  assumed  that  a 
layer  of  silver  chloride  printed  in  combination  with  an  organic 
acid  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  certain  substances,  such  as  acetic 
acid  or  common  salt,  act  upon  the  free  silver,  and  augment  the 
colour  of  the  organic  image.  Why  does  the  acetate  bath  require 
time  to  ripen,  &c.  ?  Bi-borate  of  sodi  is  an  alkiline  salt,  and 
quickly  neutralizes  any  fre3  acid,  C3n verting  it  into  common 
Mdt,  which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  mealiness. 
Acetate  of  soda,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  neutral  8:ilt,  and  liable  to 
give  up  its  feeble  organic  acid  in  favour  of  the  more  powerful 
mineral  acid  ;  as  the  action  is  slow,  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  make  the  bath  with  hot  water,  shaking  it  up  with  a  feeble 
alkali  such  as  chalk,  and  thus,  in  allowing  the  fine  particles  of 
alkali  to  settle,  obtain  neutrality.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Martin,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  kind  of  bath  used  determines  the 
size  and  form  of  the  particles  of  deposited  gold.  Rapid  toning, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  JPrestwich,  will  give  a  coarser  deposit  than 
a  bath  such  as  the  acetate  or  borate.  Mr.  Hart's  remarks  on 
different  samples  of  chloride  of  gold  coincided  with  the  lecturer's 
experience.  He-crystallising  six  times  was  not  too  many  if  it 
were  desired  to  keep  the  salt  some  time. 

Mr.  T.  0.  McKellan  then  exhibited  and  explained  his  new 
patent  camera,  a  description  of  which  appeared  on  p^ige  703.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

MjT.  DEBmHAM  considered  it  a  most  excellent  camera,  and 
thought  it  was  an  advantage  having  the  plane  of  the  plate 
paraUel  to  the  lens. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  plates  badly  fogged  through  keeping 
them  in  the  slides  a  couple  of  months,  and  suggested  that 
Mr.  McEellan  should  devise  a  perfectly  light-tight  dark  slide, 
as  such  was  needed. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  probabilities  of  leather  hinges 
causing  fog,  several  members  taking  part ;  but  nothing  new  was 
elicited. 

Mr.  Hrmderson  had  a  communication  from  Mr.  Birrell 
(Scotland)  in  reference  to  a  safe  light ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  discussing  it  until  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  H.  HA.BRI80N  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
iioD. 

The  Hon.  Sbobrta.rt  announced  that  Thursday,  the  13th 
iiist.,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  illus- 
trating the  processes  suggested  by  Mr.  Debenham. 

Postal  Photoqbaphic  Sociktt. 

A  COHHTTKE  MEBTiNo  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  address  of 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  3,  Plowden  Buildings,  on  October  29 tb,  Dr. 
Horace  Dat  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Committee  having  inspected  specimens  of  photographic 
work  sent  in  by  candidates  for  membership,  elected  the  following 
gentlemen  (some  of  whom  had  been  provisionally  admitted) : — 
Hugh  Heal,  Hay  ward's  Heath  ;  C.  J.  Watson,  Birmingham  ; 
S.  H.  R.  Salmon,  Croydon  ;  C.  F.  Pritchard,  London  ;  R9V.  W. 
Miles  Barnes,  Dorchester;  Charles  Yeomans,  Sheffield;  and 
Charles  Baker,  London. 

Dr.  Dat  then  proposed  that  in  future  albums,  where  a  member 
exhibits  more  than  one  print,  the  votes  which  are  given  him  in 
respect  of  each  exhibit  shall  be  added  togeUier,  and  the  member 
so  gaining  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  take  the  prize.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  prints  in  album  14  were  consideied,  and  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh's  picture,  No.  830,  had  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  ;  Mr.  Mathewson  being  second  for  one  of  his  pictuies. 
The  prize  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Mr.  Leigh. 

Dr.  Day  was  unanimously  elected  as  President  for  the  current 
year,  and  after  several  letters  from  various  members  had  been 
read,  and  other  business  transacted,  the  meeting  dissolved. 

Liverpool  A&iateub   Photooraphio  Association. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  30th  ult.,  Dr.  Ke^vton  in  the  chiir. 

The  minutes  of  the  September  meeting  h:kving  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  F.  P.  Paul,  F.R.C.3.,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  CsAiRMAN  announcsd  the  donation  of  twelve  prints  to  the 
album  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkioa,  and  also  to  the  library  of  guide- 
books to  Carnarvon  and  Ruthin,  by  Mr.  Miurice  Jones. 

The  R3V.  T.  E.  Espin  read  a  paper  on  ''Stellar   Photo- 


graphy "  (see  page  710),  and  passed  round  some  negatives  and 
prints  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman,  after  complimenting  Mr.  Espin  on  the  ability 
and  scientific  interest  of  his  paper,  asked  if  he  considered  that 
the  sun  had  entered  upon  its  yellow  stage  of  existence. 

Toe  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  said  that  spectroscopic  observation 
tended  to  confirm  this  theory.  He  further  adverted  to  recent 
experiments  on  the  power  of  actinic  rays  in  promoting  vegetation 
and  developing  life. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  mentioned  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster 
friend  of  his,  who,  under  the  conviction  that  the  blue  rays  were 
conducive  of  brain  power,  had  the  walls  of  his  schojl  and  class 
rooms  coloured  blue. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  in  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said 
that  he  should  be  most  happy  to  show  his  apparatiis  to  any 
photogprapher  who  would  visit  the  Observatory  of  the  Liverpool 
Astronomical  Society  at  West  Kirby. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkcns  then  g%ve  a  demonstration  of  his  mode  of 
making  enlarged  negatives  with  gelatino-bromide  papsr,  and  used 
an  ordinary  triplex  pirafiia  lantern,  with  a  Steinheil  half-plate 
lens.  The  sensitive  sheet  was  placed  in  an  ordinary  printing- 
frame,  and  the  enlargement  was  one  of  five  diamsters,  from  a 
very  good  transparency  from  one  of  Mr.  Atkins'  own  negatives. 
After  exposure  for  some  three  minutes  Mr.  Atkins  place  1  some 
non-actinic  glass  in  fiont  of  his  lantern,  and  proceeded  to  develop 
hid  picture  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  washing  soda  developer. 
After  applying  a  citric  acid  and  iron  clearing  solution,  the  en- 
largement was  fixed  in  hypo  and  washed,  and  passed  round  for 
the  inspection  of  the  meeting.  The  result  was  a  brilliant  suc« 
oe»s,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  a  crowded  meeting  in 
all  Mr.  Atkins'  manipulations. 

Mr.  KiBKBY  gave  some  account  of  his  recent  experiences  with 
the  platinotype  process. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkins  complained  of  the  degraded  whites  of  some 
of  the  prints  he  had  recently  made  by  this  process. 

Mr.  TwiaoB  showed  some  specimens  of  his  work  with  the  sepia 
toned  paper,  and  detailed  his  difficulties  in  working  it  satisfac* 
torily. 

The  exhibits  of  the  evening  were : — Prints  coloured  by  the 
new  Cundall  process ;  a  number  of  15  by  12  enlargements,  and 
a  volume  of  views  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Beer ; 
views  in  Wales,  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck ;  stellar  negatives  and  prints, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  ;  a  series  of  enlargements,  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nish ;  and  some  home-portraits  on  opal,  'oy  Mr.  Twigge. 

The  meeting,  which  was  a  very  crowded  one,  was  then  ad- 
journed. 

AxATEUR    PHOTOaRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Coundl  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th  of  October,  at  York  Place,  Portman  Square ;  Dr.  Arthur 
i^'arre,  M.A.,  in  tiie  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  were  elected  : — Professor  Butler, 
M.A.,  Sir  H.  Huhsey  Vivian,  Bart,  H.  H.  Williamson,  F.R.A.S., 
J.  J.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  Egerton,  Miss  Maude  Sullivan,  John 
Hanmer,  F.  Trimmer,  M.R.C.3.,  J.  E.  Dumont,  F.  Grant, 
Mrs.  Hobson,  W.  E.  Piokels,  F.R.M.S.,  &c.,  D.  B.  Eraser,  and 
F.  J.  Double. 

The  Secretary,  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for 
the  current  year,  and  Mr.  Glaiaher  having  carefully  examined 
every  picture,  read  his  report. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — The  Ist  prize  to  B.  Leven- 
thorpe  (107 1  111,  and  11 4),  a  large  silver  goblet;  2nd  priz9  to 
R.  B.  White  (2,  7,  and  16),  a  silver  goblet;  W.  Muller(1006- 
1019,  and  1020),  a  water-colour  drawing  in  frame;  K.  0.  Milno 
(8  and  9),  a  silver  goblet ;  H.  E.  White  (1  and  2),  a  silver  goblet ; 
F.  S.  Schwabe  (3  and  6),  an  oil  painting  in  frame ;  W.  S.  Hobson 
(805  and  810),  an  elegantly  bound  album  ;  C.  Stephens  (69,  60, 
and  65),  an  elegantly  bound  album ;  S.  Norman  (6-9  and  11),  a 
silver  goblet ;  W.  Adcock  (2  and  4),  an  elegantly  bonnd  album ; 
W.  D.  James  (14  and  16),  a  water-colour  drawing  in  frame; 
W.  Vanner  (74-77,  and  80\  a  water-colour  drawing  in  frame. 

Certificates  of  Honomable  Mention  were  awarded  to  Lord  da 
Ros,  A.  D.  Halford,  T.  Brownrigg,  General  Sladen,  A.  Hill,  Rev. 
H.  Palmer,  F.  Beasley,  G.  Brook,  A.  Tagliaferro,  G.  R.  Fladder, 
P.  H.  Emerson,  and  H.  R.  Moiser. 


NoBTH  Staffordshirk  Amateur  Paotographic  AsaooiATiON 

— A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesdav,  31st  ult.,  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Hanley ;  Mr.  Chari^sb  AinsKt  occup;^ing  the  cfaairo 
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It  was  resolved  that  a  presentation  print  (10  by  8)  should  be 
given  to  each  member  of  the  Society,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
keld  in  November,  the  Secretary  being  instructed  to  advertise 
for  the  same.  A  paper  (with  demonstration)  on  the  ''  Carbon 
Prooem  for  Amateurs,"  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Allison.  After 
some  interostiDg  discussion  thereon,  and  the  election  of  Hr. 
G.  C*  Bradford  as  a  member,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


f  0  €otn^tin)3itvA%. 


f  alh  in  if^t  SitxVxo. 


PflOTOOBATHio  SociETT  OF  Gbbat  Bbitain. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  Sodetv  for  the  session  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  November  11th,  in  the  Exhibition  GaUery, 
5a,  Pall  Mall  £ast,  when  the  medals  awarded  will  be  presented  ; 
and  short  papers  read  by  Arnold  Spiller,  on  '*  HydroxyUmine 
used  as  a  developing  agent,"  and  by  Captain  Abney, 
B.E.,  F.R.S.,  on  **The  Siemens*  Unit  Lamp  applied  to 
photography." 

Ths  Fbrbootavidb  Dbvblopbb.— Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New 
York,  writes  as  follows  :^"  For  gelatine  plates  Mr.  Newton  has 
just  given  me  a  formula  which  was  used  on  oollodio-bromide 
pUte.8  He  finds  it  is  excellent  for  instantaneous  work  on  gela- 
tine plates.  1  saw  the  negative  to-day.  Dspeloper, — Water, 
1  ounce ;  carbonate  of  soda,  50  grains ;  yellow  prussiate  pot- 
ash, 50  grains;  sulphite  sola,  15  grains.  To  developer  add 
1  ounce  of  above,  and  6  grains  dry  pyro  to  1  ounce  of  water.  I 
shall  experiment  with  it  further  with  sulphurous  acid  and  with 
oarb.  of  pot  in  place  of  soda." 

NOBTHAMPTON     MUSBUM    PHOTOGRAPmO    EXHIBITION.— The 

following  gentlemen  will  act  as  jurors :— Messrs.  Andrew 
Pringle,  Wm.  Bedford,  W.  Blanchard  (photographers};  Mr. 
Joseph  Clark  (member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil 
Colours)  ;  and  Mr.  O.  W.  H.  Brogden  (the  representative  of 
the  local  Society).  We  loarn  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  opened 
on  Tuesday,  Dee.  16th,  and  not  15th,  as  previously  announced. 
Canvabsinq  for  Ordbrs.— On  Saturday  last  a  respectable- 
looking  man,  who  described  himself  as  a  canvas.'  er  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Teniple  Photographic  Gallery,  170,  Fleet  Street,  was 
chuged  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court  with  obtaining  the  sum 
of  5s.  6d.  from  Catherine  Evans,  a  widow,  by  moans  of  false  and 
fraudulent  pretences.  Ths  alleged  false  representation  was  that 
th«  prisoner  came  from  the  Photographic  Gallery,  Temple  Bar, 
and  asked  prosecutrix  if  she  wisheid  to  have  her  late  husband's 
photograph  enlarged,  like  one  he  showed  her.  She  gave  him  a 
likeness  of  her  son's  to  get  done,  and  5s.  6d.  He  promised  to 
bring  it  back  in  a  week.  The  pris3ner,  in  defence,  said  he 
handed  the  portrait  and  money  to  a  young  man,  who  said  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Gallery,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
done.  Mr.  Slade  committed  him  for  trial  On  the  same  day 
William  Cobbett  was  charged  at  the  Borough  Police  Court 
with  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  from  his  employer, 
Mr.  E.  Hibling.  Prosecutor,  who  is  a  photographer,  engaged 
prisoner  to  canvas  for  orders  for  photographs  on  conunission. 
He  gave  in  the  names  of  several  persons  to  his  employer  with 
fictitious  orders,  and  received  his  commission.  It  was  proved 
that  many  of  the  orders  were  false,  and  prisoner  was  committed 
for  trial  at  the  Borough  Quarter  Sessions. 

An  Asbavlt  with  thb  Cambba.— At  the  Nottingham  County 
Courts  on  Thursday,  the  80th  ult.,  John  Thomas  Cant,  a  detec- 
tive of  the  borough,  was  sued  by  James  Wafer  for  a  technical 
assault  committed  in  forcing  the  plaintiff  to  be  photographed 
against  his  will.  Plaintiff  was  at  the  police-station  on  remand 
on  a  charge  of  embezzling,  but  the  magistrates  subsequently 
discharged  him,  and  while  there  a  portrait  was  taken  of  him, 
which  was  droulated.  His  Honour  held  that  the  officer 
had  exceeded  his  duty,  and  gave  judgement  for  the  plaintiff 
for  20s. 

Obttuabt.— Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  learn,  with 
regret^  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  of  Oxford  Street,  who 
has  for  many  years  maintained  a  well-deserved  repute  for  his 
negative  and  retouching  varnishes.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  well- 
known  to  and  respected  by  a  generation  of  photogpraphers  and 
dealers  whose  ranks  have  been  much  thinned  during  the  last 
year  or  two. 

Photoqbapbic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meetini^  of  thi^  Clab  wUl  be  <'  On  Emnlsions  in  CoUodiou." 


*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnieations. 
P.  H.  E.~l.  The  hyposulphite  was  not  added  to  the  developer,  bat 
befbre  the  plates  were  developed  tbejr  weie  immersed  for  «  few 
seconds  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  hyposulphite 
in  one  thousand  parts  of  water.  After  this  treatment,  and  before 
development,  they  were  rinsed  in  water.  2.  It  matters  very. 
much,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  optician  to  put  the  slit  in  the 
right  place,  the  chances  being  very  much  ^  against  you  If  you 
attempt  to  make  any  improvement  by  alteration. 

A..  C.  A.— 1.  The  "  working  up  "  is  by  no  means  essential,  and 
better  portraits  can  be  made  without  it  than  with.  Still,  one 
must  admit  that  better  pictures  can  often  be  made  by  skQfal 
working  upon  the  photograph.  2.  This  query  is  almost  answered 
by  our  reply  to  the  first,  as  any  method  which  will  fairhfully 
reproduce  the  original  will  serve  well ;  but  unless  yon  have  an 
exceptionally  large  apparatus,  the  originaLs  will  have  to  be  en- 
larged, 3.  Here  again  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  original 
picture.  4.  Not  always;  but  if  any  inequality  of  illumination  is 
noticed,  vou  should  try  if  any  improvement  results  from  using  the 
ground  glass  screen*  To  determine  whether  it  should  be  used,  it 
IS  generally  sufficient  to  look  at  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen. 
The  most  successful  enlargers  have  no  invariable  rule,  but  are 
guided  by  circumstances. 

Photo. — ^Your  sensitizing  bath  is  not  strong  enough  to  thorongUy 
coagulate  the  albumen ;  add  more  silver  to  the  solution^  or  obtain 
another  sample  of  pSLper. 

J.  Robinson.  —There  is  too  much  water ;  make  it  up  witli  half  the 
quantity. 

A.  G.  B.— When  you  have  had  more  experience  with  the  method, 
you  will,  we  hope,  Ut  us  have  full  particulars.  Thank  yon  for 
the  samples  of  paper;  the  German  sample  has  certainly  a  mag- 
nificent surface.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  thicker  layer  should  be* 
required  on  paper  than  on  gUss.  The  first  picture  one  mav  call 
a  oompositiop,  as  the  whole  of  the  subject  was  arranged  and 
taken  in  the  camera  at  one  operation,  but  the  latter  is  a  eombina^ 
tion  of  several  compositions.  It  is  evident  that  retouching  has 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  modify  the  contradictions  of  lighting 
which  would  otherwise  be  poticable  ;  but  this  has  not  been  carried 
to  excess. 

Hbnet.— A  mixture  of  starch  paste  and  lampblack.  Apply  it  with 
a  small  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  a  stick. 

Y.  E.-rBub  it  over  with  a  solution  of  bees-wax  in  bensole,  the 
mixture  being  applied  with  a  piece  of  flannel. 

C.  E.  W. — ^It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  paper  itself  contains  some  im- 
purity capable  of  reducing  the  silver  B4lts,  and  this   may  be 
due  to  accidental  contamination  after  the  manipulation. 

H.  P. — ^We  thank  jou  in  anticipation. 

Lantbrn. — Formulsd  have  been  given  in  the  Nsws,  but  we  shall 
shortly  have  a  few  special  articles  on  the  subject. 

A.  Sabobant. — ^The  competition  did  not  take  place  for  want  of 
entries ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  not  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  superior  to  the  examples  you  send  us. 

J.  P.  T.  — We  have  no  doubt  tnat  it  will  be  received  and  appreci- 
ated.   Address  it  simply  to  the  Secretary. 

Wh.  S.  Honbt. — It  is  very  ingenious,  and  we  think  that  tin-plate 
is  a  more  suitable  material  than  zinc. 

0.  P. — A  very  good  way  is  to  obtain  a  list  from  a  Directory,  and  to 
write  to  them  individually ;  but  many  persons  would  prefiar  to 
advertise  in  the  usual  channels. 

J.  Howson.— It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  your  invention, 
and  to  give  an  opinion  as  regards  the  matter  you  refer  to. 

Chas.  Bbistow.— 1.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  gentleman 
referred  to  still  resides  at  the  same  place ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
not  heard  of  his  removal.  2.  It  is  rather  a  stain  than  a  paint,  bat 
will  not  answer  very  well,  as  it  fades  rapidly  on  exposure  to  light. 
3.  There  must  be  some  mistake. '  Wehave  heard  of  persons  niung 
it  to  remove  acidity ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  soluble  enough  for  the 
purpose  named.  4.  Dissolve  it  in  alcohol.  5.  Tea,  but  yon  must 
not  add  too  much ;  half -a-grain  to  each  ounce  is  quite  enough. 


f  |t  l^jotajgrajf^  lottos. 


BVBSCBIFTIOKS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  6d  |  Half-Tearly  ...  7s.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd. 

To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies : — 
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Each  Additional  Line Os.    4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 
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HYDROXYLAMINB. 

Now  that  hydrozykmine  has  been  suggested  as  a- develop- 
ing agent  for  gelatino-bromide  films,  it  may  prove 
interestiDg  to  onr  readers  to  describe  the  preparation  of 
the  compoand,  and  some  of  its  reactions. 

Lossen  discovered  it  when  examining  the -reduction  of 
nitric  acid  by  metals.  The  discoverer  prepared  the  snb- 
stance  by  reducing  nitric  ether  with  tin  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  CoDTenieot  proportions  are  five  parts 
nitric  ether,  twelve  parts  tin,  and  fifty  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (sp.  gr.  1*14).  The  mixture  at  first  becomes 
hot,  and  when  the  action  is  finished,  the  alcohol,  produced 
by  the  redaction,  is  distilled  off.  The  dissolved  tm  is  theik 
precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  then  the  hydrozylamine,  as  hydro- 
ohlorate,  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcDhol.  Thus  the 
compounds  actually  used  up  in  the  manufacture  are  oiily 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  tin,  for  the  alcohol 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  ether  is  regenerated  in  the 
reduction,  and  recovered  by  the  process  of  distillation. 
Unfortunately,  when  employing  the  above  method,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  nydroxylamine  is  converted  into 
ammonia,  and  thus  nothing  like  a  theoretical  yield  is  ob- 
'  tained. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society ^ 
Dr.  Divers  describes  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  hydroxylamine  from  nitric  acid  and  vanous 
metals  without  the  presence  of  alcohol.  In  one  experiment 
with  tin,  nitiic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  no  less  than  98 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  was  obtained.  Fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  58  cc,  and  nitric  acid-sp.  gr.  1.42— 
5  CO.  were  mixed,  and  poured  upon  85  grams  of  tin  lying 
in  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gss  to  exclude  air.  The 
oorked  flask  was  cooled  by  well  agitating  in  water.  When 
the  action  had  ceased  ttie  solution  was  poured  off,  the  tin 
precipitated  as  described  above,  and  the  substance  obtained 
Dy  extraction  with  alcohol.  Victor  Meyer  has  proposed 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  a  precipitant  of  tin  in  place 
of  the  inconvenient  sulphuretted  hydrogen  treatment 
The  liquor  containing  the  tin  is  treated  with  the  carbonate 
solution  till  no  further  precipitate  of  the  tin  compound 
takes  place ;  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  treated 
with  alcohol  as  described  above. 

Hydroxylamine  exhibits  both  oxidizing  and  reducing 
properties.  Its  power  of  developing,  and  also  the  produc- 
tion of  the  red -brown  deposit  of  cuprous  oxide,  when 
treated  with  am monio- tartrate  of  copper,  mny  be  given, 
as  an  example  of  its  reducing  properties.  Quite  recently, 
in  the  Bulktin  de  Mufhoune,  m,  Schaeffer  has  proposed  to 
apply  hydroxylamine  for  printing.  On  treating  a  mangan- 
ese brown  with  the  hydrochlorate,  the  manganese  is  at  once 
ledqeed  to  the  sohible  manganese  chloride.    A  dark  indigo 


blue  dyed  on  manganese  is  lowered  to  a  lighter  and  brighter 
blue  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the  Soci^le  Indus* 
trieUe  de  Mulhousej  in  oonsideiation  of  the  many  uses  to 
which  hydroxylamine  might  be  applied,  has  oflered  a  silver 
medal  for  a  cheap  method  for  its  preparation. 


VENETIAN  BOATS  BY  ROBINSON  AND 

THOMPSON. 

An  exhibition  picture  wMch  has  neither  been  honoured 
with  a  medal,  nor  very  much  noticed  by  ithe  press,  forms 
ofir  supplement  this  week  ;  but  had  the  judges  consisted 
exclusively  of  artists,  we  fancy  that  the  "  V  enetian  Boats  ^ 
ot  Messrs.  Eobinson  and  Thompson  would  have  taken  high 
•honours.  It  neither  demonstrates  the  speed  of  the  plate, 
nor  does  it  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  caf)abilities 
of  any  one  quick  shutter  ;  indeed,  we  hardly  think  that 
we  could  find  about  it  the  text  for  any  kind  of  a  sermon 
upon  the  technics  of  the  photographer's  art  Still  it  has 
qualities  which  might  well  serve  for  nnmerous  discourses 
upon  artistic  principles  as  applied  to  the  work  of  the 
photographer.  The  i)icture  very  forcibly  recals  a  study 
Dy  Turner,  and  the  slight  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  the  exposure  was  made,  adds  much  to  the  pictorial 
value  of  the  view,  this  mistiness  being  just  sufficient  to 

Srevent  an  undue  deamess  or  sharpness  in  the  middle 
istances.  Just  to  the  left  of  the  principal  group  of  sails 
wiU  be  noticed  the  bell-tower  of  the  great  Church  of  St. 
Mark,  and  other  monuments  of  the  city  of  Venice  are 
recognizable  through  the  mist  The  photo^aph,  Mr. 
Thompson  informs  us,  was  taken  on  the  brightest  and 
clearest  day  out  of  five  dull  ones,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  had  it  been  taken  on  the  clearest  day  out  of 
five  fine  days,  its  merits  would  have  been  less. 


LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Sixth  Article.* 
Collodion  Emulsions  with  Excess  of  Silver. ^The  formula  for 
collodion  emulsions  would  be  incomplete  if  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  method  of  producing  emulsions  with  an  excess 
of  silver.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  minutely  into  this, 
further  than  to  say  that  if  the  reader  will  take  either  of  the 
forcDulse  given,  and  especially  that  upon  page  402,  and 
calculate  the  equivalents  so  as  to  have  two  or  three  grains 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce  of  emulsion,  and  proceed  in 
every  other  respect  as  indicated  in  the  last  article,  an  emul- 
sion will  be  produced  whose  properties  and  qualities  will  be 
considerably    altered.      Under    ordinary  circumstances,  a 

•  Reference  to  pieTioua  artides,  rol.  xxdi.,  pages  U»,  »!♦  48S,  and  818  ; 
toLazTii.,  page  401. 
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oollodioQ  emalBiOD  made  with  fiee  silver  will  give  fog  un- 
less restrAiDed  by  a  free  acid,  preferably  nitric,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  abont  one  minim  per  ounce  of  emulsion.  Such 
an  emulsion  will  ripen  qaickty,  be  very  sensitive,  undergo 
rapid  change,  and  ultimately  give  thin  and  foggy  pictures. 
Hence  it  follows  that  when  such  an  emulsion  arrives  at  its 
best,  if  it  cannot  at  once  be  used  up  in  making  slides,  it 
should  forthwith  be  poured  out  into  an  earthenware  dish,  and 
allowed  to  set.  If  the  dish  be  placed  in  the  drying  box 
used  for  drying  gelatine  plates,  the  draught  will  carry  away 
the  alcohol  and  ether  more  rapidly,  and  the  emulsion  will  be 
safe  from  fog  by  white  light.  The  next  step,  after  evaporat- 
ing the  solvents,  will  be  to  strip  the  cake  from  the  dish  and 
tear  it  up  into  small  bits,  pr  cut  it  up  with  a  sharp  paper  oi 
silver  fruit  knife,  and  place  all  the  pieces  in  any  convenient 
jar  or  washing  arrangement,  where  either  a  continual  stream 
can  be  left  on  to  e£Peot  the  washing,  or  else  whereby  repeated 
changes  of  water  can  be  given.  The  efiOiaent  water  can  be 
tasted,  or  otherwise  tested  to  ascertain  when  all  the  free 
silver  is  out.  Lukewarm  water  may  be  used  for  washiog, 
but  not  recommended  except  by  the  experienced  emulsion 
maker.  In  any  case  the  waste  salts  have  to  be  thoroughly 
got  rid  of  as  well  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  otherwise  the  emul- 
sion will  be  very  insensitive,  and  will  not  keep  when  re- 
dissolved.  With  a  gentle  running  stream  through  a  washing 
jar  about  twelve  hours  should  be  ample,  if  the  cake  of  emul- 
sion was  evaporated  down  to  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  When  washing  is  complete,  the  pieces  may  be 
collected  by  hand  and  drained  on  a  clean  towel,  or  between 
blotting-paper,  and  afterwards  dried  at  a  temperature 
below  boiling  water,  until  it  has  parted  with  all  its  mois- 
ture, when  it  may  be  put  into  a  bottle  for  future  use, 
labelled  *<  Washed  Collodion  Emulsion  Follicle.'' 

To  use  this  pellicle,  we  simply  weifl[h  out  quantities  at 
the  rate  of  20  or  22,  or  at  the  utmost  24  grains  per  ouoc^  of 
solvents.  It  is  best  to  use  absolute  alcohol  and  best  methy- 
lated ether,  equal  parts  of  each,  say  four  ounces  of  each,  put 
into  a  suitable  bottle,  and  160  grains  of  pellicle ;  the  whole 
shaken  until  solution  takes  place,  and  a  plate  coated,  which 
will  show  the  substance  of  the  film.  If  more  density  be 
desired,  add  16  grains  more,  and  so  on.  When  satisfactory, 
the  whole  should  be  filtered  through  a  plug  of  cotton- wool 
stuffed  into  the  neck  of  a  funnel. 

By  any  of  the  formulm  now  given  for  collodion  emulsion, 

good  prints  can  be  made  for  the  lantern  from  negatives  to 

be  photographed  in  the  camera  as  explained  at  page  291  of 

the  last  volume.      The  procedure  is   essentially   different 

whether  we  use  an  unwashed  or  a  washed  emulsion.     For 

rapidity  of  working  we  should  incline  to  the  use  of  the 

emulsion  unwashed,  if  it  can  be  used  up  in  a  day  or  two  ; 

this  obviates  all  the  labour  and  cost  of  washinp^  and  redis- 

dissolvlng.  The  method  is  as  follows  : — We  use  nothing  but 

quarter-plate   glasses  selected   thin.     Out  of  a  small  tin 

biscuit  box  a  washing  trough  was  constiucted  by  fixing 

some  gutta-percha  grooving  inside,  which  enabled  us  to 

place  nearly  two  dozen  plates  therein.    A  tube  was  fixed  in 

bottom  at  one  end,  and  an  overflow  near  top  at  opposite 

end.    A  short  piece  of  rubber  tube  connected  the  water 

which  entered  at  bottom  and  ovei flowed  at  top  of  box  ;  a 

tin  lid  made  the. whole  safe.     The  water  being  turned  on 

into  the  box,  we  commenced  by  coating  our  glasses  with 

the  unwashed  emulsion,  and  taking  care  to  coat  up  into  each 

corner,  by   doing  which  a  substratum   may   be  dispensed 

with.     As  each  glass  is  coated  and  set,  it  is  dropped  into  a 

groove  in  the  box,  back  of  glass  towards  the  stream  of 

water  entering.     We  pour  from  one  bottle  of  emulsion,  and 

drain  off  into  another — this  asoiili  dust  being   poured  ofl 

and  on.     Wh-'u  the  draining  bottle  is  replete,  we  filter  its 

contents,  an  1  ii^e  it  noxf;  time  ai  the  piurins^-on    bottle. 

There  is  a  certain  koaok  in  coating  plates  with  collodion 

emulsion,  differing  from  either  oollo.Uon  simply,  or  gelatine. 

In  order  to  avoid  lines  and  unequal  thickmss,  a  pool  has  to 

be  poured  on,  and  then  dexterously  oft,  the  exact  manner  of 

whioh  cornea  by  practice. 


By  the  time  the  last  glass  for  the  washing-boz  is  coated, 
and  the  bottles  put  safely  aside,  the  first  plate  wiil  be  ready 
for  exposure  if  the  water  has  been  left  gently  fiowinir  through 
the  box  the  while.  Take  out  the  first  plate,  and  rinse  it 
with  fresh  water,  stand  up  to  drain  for  a  minute,  aod  wipe 
off  the  back  all  moisture ;  then  place  it  in  the  dark  slide, 
and  take  to  the  copying  camera.  Make  the  exposare— 
which  is  a  matter  only  determinable  by  experiment^ — retora 
to  the  dark  room,  and  proceed  to  develop  with  alkaline 
pyro,  as  per  the  formula  in  the  last  article.  Garbooate  of 
ammonia  is  preferable  to  liquor  ammonia  in  developing 
collodion  emulsion  plates.  The  image  shoald  appear 
directly,  and  if  the  exposure  has  been  light,  the  reqaiaite 
density  and  vigour  will  be  attained  before  any  aurfaoe  fog 
has  time  to  set  in.  It  is  very  important  to  see  to  this, 
because  if  once  the  plate  is  fogged,  all  farther  chance  of 
making  a  good  slide  of  it  is  lost.  The  exposure  is  bound 
to  be  sufiioient  in  order  to  get  vigour  enongh  in  the 
shadows,  without  which  the  resulting  slide  will  be  poor  and 
thin  when  put  on  the  screen.  Under-exposure  upon  a  plate 
not  prone  to  fog  will  give  a  harsh  black-and-white  picture. 
Over-exposure  is  liable  to  result  in  a  veil  iftbewadows 
are  not  rendered  thin  also.  There  is  one  correct  expoanrs 
which  the  experimenter  should  find  out,  not  overlooking 
the  fact  that  a  normal  exposure  with  a  good  light  will  give 
a  better  result  than  an  abnormal  exposure  with  a  poor 
light,  and  a  lens  which  will  work  with  a  tolerably  wide 
aperture  is  preferable  to  one  which  needs  to  be  cloflely 
stopped  down. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  the  use  of  an  nnwasbed  emalsioa, 
the  plates  treated  wet.  To  employ  a  washed  emulsion,  and 
slso  work  the  plates  wet,  we  have  merely  (o  coat  our  glaasesy 
preferably  using  a  substratum,  immerse  them  in  the  wash- 
ing-boz,  in  this  case  only  to  free  them  from  the  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  proceed  exactly  as  above  directed  for  expoeare 
and  development. 

To  use  plates  for  contact  printing,  we  are  compelled  lo 
employ  dry  films,  and  even  in  camera  printing  there  are 
some  reasons  why  dried  films  should  be  preferred.  One 
person  could  be  preparing  the  plates,  and  racking  them 
when  dry  in  grooved  plate-boxes  for  use  immediately  by 
another  operator,  or  for  .use  at  some  future  time  by  the 
person  who  prepares  them.  The  amateur  could  clean,  and 
coat,  and  dry  a  batch  of  plates — in  fact,  use  up  that  par- 
ticular lot  of  emulsion— say,  one  evening  or  on  a  wet  oaj, 
and  keep  them  until  the  first  bright  day  or  other  oouTeni- 
ent  opportunity  presented  itself.  To  dry  the  plates  some 
little  care  is  required  to  avoid  the  wavy  surface  marks  which 
appear  whenever  and  as  often  as  the  drying  is  stopped. 
Perhaps  the  most  certain  way  is  to  dry  upon  a  tin  or  ainc 
box  containing  hot  water ;  they  then  dry  oft  at  once,  and 
can  be  put  into  plate-boxes  out  of  the  way. 

To  expose  these  dried  plates,  one  is  taken  from  the  plate- 
box  and  put  in  the  dark  elide  and  exposed  dry.  Then  be- 
fore development  the  plate  must  be  soaked  in  a  weak 
alcoholic  wash — alcohol  1,  water  2  parts  ;  this  is  necessary 
to  penetrate  the  film,  otherwise  the  development  will  be 
very  slow,  and  the  result  weak  and  thin.  Development  is 
the  same  as  for  the  undried  plates. 

Fixing  can  be  done  with  weak  cyanide,  but  is  usually 
effected  by  hypo,  followed  by  plentiful  washing. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  introducing  any  organifiers 
or  preservatives  in  the  compounding  of  these  emulsions, 
for  the  certain  reason  that  such  are  almost  sure  to  lead 
to  spots  and  other  blemishes  on  the  films  sooner  or 
later.  From  one  point  of  view,  organic  or  preservative 
agents  are  of  value,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  rather  towards 
the  development  of  a  reddish  image,  and  this  is  desirable  ; 
but  we  should  prefer  to  obtain  a  reddish  image  without  the 
preservative  by  the  introduction  of  chloride  into  the  emul- 
sion, or  altering  the  exposure  and  developer  to  bring  abont 
that  object. 

We  have  likewise  abstained  from  introducing  iron  as  a 
developer,  because  it  tends  rather  towards  a  cold  grey  cli 
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of  image,  wheieaa  tbo  ume  plaU  if  developed  bj  pyio  will 
pTobably  give  &  wBcm-toned  image. 

If  we  can  tleTel(,p  a  red  image,  w«  cao  afterwards  tone  it 
bj  pUtinuni  to  bdj  toue  wa  like  np  to  aotnal  bliie,  bat 
the  medium,  purple,  a  cinipiiiu  I  of  Ibe  led  aod  blue,  will 
be  found  moat  liked.  The  mi'ihod  of  toniag  bj  pJatiDum 
w»«  f!>'<^i>  OTider  tbs  bead  of  wet  plaUg. 

With  all  kindi  of  collodioo  emulBion  ptotea  tbere  i«  fre- 
,  queotly  a  very  iiligbt  sarface  d<-pa«it  whicb  can  be  remoed 
bj  vary  weak  nilcic  icid,  a  few  drops  per  ouoce  of  waler, 
without  fear  of  iojutiog  tbe  Image  or  ilie  toai: 

The  piodociiuD  of  Uutero  nIldM  li;  meaoe  of  colluiIioD 
amulaiou,  eilber  wet  or  dry,  irtii  nal]]'  enjofable  occupation, 
which  we  commaod  to  our  readeia  whiUt  Ihe  preaeot  fine 
weather  laalj. 


THE  NEWOASTLE-ON-TrNE  PHOTOGKAPHIC 
EXUIBITIOS. 
This  ezhibltioii  of  photographs  by  memben  wat  opened  oi 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Ceotrdl  Bxchaoge  Art  Oallery,  acd  ai 
excellent  show  of  work  is  on  view.  The  Judfres  ire 
Col.  Sheppee.  Mr.  W.  Ooiena  Way,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Laws. 
Tbe  ail*er  medal  for  (he  beet  aeries  of  three  pictures 
taken  by  a  member  at  ihe  Society's  oat-door  meetiuga 
was  awarded  lo  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Heihani,  while  the  ]  ' 
for  the  best  two  pictures  (aken  at  the  out-door  meetings 
was  given  to  Mr.  Goold.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open 
nnlil  the  18th  instant, 

'  The  Society's  preienlation  piint  is  to  betelected  b;  the 
whole  body  of  Enembers  Totiiig  for  the  picture  or  pictorei 
most  pleasing  to  themselves ;  and  on  the  last  oifibt  of  thi 
exhibition  icruiineers  will  be  appoiuted  to  exumine  thi 
voting  papers. 

Among  tbe  piolurea  especially  worthy  of  mention  an 
tbe  medal  photographs  of   Mr.  Gibson,  No.  6,  "Blasted 
Oak,   Staward,"   and  No.   11,  -'Go   tha  Allen   Staward 
both  6ne  examples  of  out-iloor  work.     Ur.  Goold'a  pri: 
views  of    Dilston  and   Bywell  (Nos.  19  and  20)  are  ali 
ezceptionallj  meritorions.     FUiinoiype  printing  is  well 
represented    by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  aucb  workers  as  this 
gentlemen  will  do  much  to  make  the  process  popular ;  but 
one  must  not  omit  to  mention  lh*t  Hr.  W,  J.  Sotinsou, 
jno.,   alio  Benda  an   admiiable   collection  of   plaiinotype 
pictures.     Mr.  Proctor  (who  shows  a  view  taken  vitbout 
a  leDs),   Mr.  Templeton,  Mr.  Galloway,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.   Borrow,   Mr.  Babsdon,  Mr.   Aoty,  sod  Mr.  Pike,  all 
deaerve  hononrable  mention ;  and  tbe  views  on  tbe  Allen 
by  tbe  last  named  gentleman  were  much  admired. 


be  complimented  on  bis  aucceas  in  this  exceptionally  difii- 
cnlt  branch  of  photography.  We  now  give  a  Metaenbach 
block  of  a  picture  in  the  "medal"  frame  of  Mr,  Taglia- 


THE  PALL  MALL  EXHIBITION. 

Fdul  Notice. 

SOHK  piotnres  not  hitherto  mentioned  call  for  notice,  and 

Sominent  among  these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  W. 
Dgland's  nnrivdled  views  of  Switzerland  (No.  S9T). 
Ur.  T-  Sootton,  of  Derby,  sends  a  good  example  of  the 
kind  of  work  he  habitaally  does  for  the  Midland  Bnilway 
Company,  tbo  picture  in  queation  [No.  296)  being  a  side 
Tiew  of  an  express  engine.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  company  ahonld  have  all  such  aobjects  printed  in  car- 
bon or  platinotype.  Ihe  best  picture  of  leveral  con- 
tribated  by  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  is,  nndoublediy,  No.  34S, 
"  Tbe  Three  Fiehers,"  which  shows  three  lada  Sahicg  from 
tt  lar^e  truuk  placed  bridge-fashion  acroaa  the  stream. 
"The  Unfamiliar  Tune"  of  Mr.  Edwin Smithlla  shows ue 
ft  violinist  who  ii,  evidently  not  quite  used  ta  playing  at 
•i^l,  and  the  somewhat  embarrassed  expreaaiou^is  ad- 
mirably cinght.  A  magnificient  sea  study  (No.  4T0)  by 
W.  P.  Uarah  is,  <o  our  mind,  a  litLte  marred  Ly  Hie  cold 
inky  tone  in  which  the  enlargement  i*  printed.  Mr.  E. 
Cocking,  the  Assintant  Secretary  of  tbe  Society,  shows 
■ome  ooinirable  repioducliona  of  oil  paintings,  aad  be  is  to 


ferro ;  it  shows  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  o 
Emanuel  PiDto,thecelebratedGraDdMaater  of  the  Enigbta 
of  Malta.  The  monument  is  in  a  side  chapel  of  the  great 
Church  of  St.  John,  and  is  built  of  marble  and  mosaic. 
Even  in  the  present  day  tbe  ooina  of  Pinto  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  AUlteae  carrenoy,  and  they  all  bear  the  arma 
ihown  on  the  base  of  the  monument 


lVB  made  expeiim<'uta  with  a  great  number  of  red, 
1,  and  yellow  colouring  matters,  in  order  to  determine 
their  actiuu  on  gelatine- brum ide  Sims  as  optical  s<  nsilizera, 
Encb  of  (he  tillowing  colouring  matt«ra  was  fonud  to 
exerciae  a  sensitizing  action  quite  in  accordance  with  tbe 
abeorbtion  spectrum  obtained  by  the  transmission  of  light 
through  a  dry  film  of  gaktine  coloured  with  the  dye,  and 
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^all  of  those  mentioned  are  sensitizers  for  the  extreme  red 
'rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Iodine  green,  bromeosine,  iodeo- 
sine,  erythrosin,  pyrosin,  aureosine,  ethyleosine,  methyleo- 
sine,  phlozin,  rose- Bengal,  ^anosin,  hydrochlorate  of 
rosaniline,  acetate  of  rosaniline,  Coupler's  toluidine-red, 
bitter-almond-oil  green,    brilliant  green,    methyl  green, 

Sicrate  of  methyl-green,  aldehyde  green,  Hoffman's  violet, 
ahlia,  methyl  violet,  Paris  violet,  benzyl -rosaniline  violet, 
gentian  violet  B,  gentian  violet  B  K,  resordn  blue,  fluores- 
dn,  iodcyauine,  chlor-cyanine,  cyanine  sulphate,  cyanine 
nitrate,  Coupier's  blue,  red  coralline,  naphthaline  red. 

The  following  gave  no  absorption  band^,  but  a  gradual 
action  towards  the  red  (often,  however,  scarcely  recog- 
nizable) :— Carthamine,  turmeric,  hematoxyline,  the  same 
with  ammonia,  soluble  Prussian  blue,  hydrochlorate  of 
monophenylrosaniline. 

Coloured  gelatino- chloride  of  silver  films  gave  the 
maximum  of  action  in  the  yellow,  and  in  the  same  place 
as  with  a  gelatino-bromide  film. 

I  have  taken  photographs  of  oil  paintings  (under  yellow 
glass)  on  plates  prepared  with  the  above  colouring  matters, 
and  have  found  the  colour-scale  of  the  paintings  to  be 
correctly  reproduced.  Such  plates  I  call  ^*orthochro- 
matio  "  plates,  as  the  term  *^  isochromatic  "  is  used  to 
designate  the  special  plates  of  Clavton,  in  Paris ;  and, 
moreover,  the  term  **  isochromatic  *'  is  used  in  quil 


different  sense  in  optics. 


quite  a 
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WITH  ME.  H.   N.  WHITE :    MAKING  VITRIFIED 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  EUnds,  the  manager  of  the  Ceramic  Stained  Gllass  and 
Vitrified  Stained  Glaes  Company,  looks  rather  surprised 
when  we  call  at  19,  Finsbury  Circus,  and  tell  him  we  have 
come  to  see  how  the  enamel  photographs  are  made.  **  The 
works,"  he  says,  ^*are  at  Ghingford — we  have  only  show 
rooms  and  offices  here ;  and  I  really  don't  know  anything 
at  all  about  your  seeing  the  factory  ;  but  let  me  show  you 
what  we  have  here." 

Almost  every  branch  of  photography  executed  in  vitri- 
fiable  colours  was  represented  in  the  show  rooms,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  done  to  order  from  the  negatives  or 
prints  of  customers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pictures 
were  either  made  on  glass,  or  on  articles  of  crockery,  such 
as  plates  or  dishes.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a  good  many 
photographs  which  had  been  vitrified  on  square  earthern 
quarries,  like  the  well-known  Dutch  tiles,  but,  as  far  as 
we  could  gather,  the  public  taste  does  not  run  so  much  on 
these  as  on  ordinary  plates  and  dishes  decorated  with  photo- 
graphs, or  on  transparencies  for  the  window.  Vitrified 
pictures  are,  Mr.  Bands  told  us,  coming  much  into  use  for 
placing  on  graves  and  mounting  in  tombstones,  an  applica- 
tion of  them  which  has  been  common  on  the  Continent  for 
■ome  years. 

Our  iospection  of  the  show-rooms  is  soon  over,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  manager  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  can  be  admitted  to  the  works,  he  is  fsood 
enough  to  accompany  us  to  Ghingford  by  the  next  train. 

The  clean  bright  little  village —or,  maybe,  it  is  a  town — 
being  reached,  we  tarn  down  a  private  road  with  a  row  of 
eottageson  one  side  and  a  meadow  on  the  other,  the  last 
two  cottij2[e8  forming  part  of  the  works.  Mr.  White, 
whom  we  had  never  seen  before,  receives  ua  with  a  heirty 
welcome,  and  at  once  promises  to  show  everything;  also 
to  tell  everything  with  two  exceptioup. 

The  establidhment  hardly  corresponds  to  the  general 
notion  of  a  ^*  works"  or  factory,  as  the  cottages  are  com- 
fortably-fitted up  in  the  ordinary  house  fashion,  and  are 
principally  occupitd  by  youn^;  ladies  who  are  engaged  in 
retonobiog,  painting  diapers  or  borders,  and  colouring 
the  oeramio  pictures.    At  the  back  of  the  cottages  is  a  field, 


of  which  a  part  is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  beyond  the 
garden  beds  are  three  studio- like  buildings  of  wood  and 
trlass,  while  on  one  side,  and  as  much  out  of  the  way  ai 
possible,  is  the  stove  or  furnace  where  the  firing  is  done. 

It  is  the  dusting-on  process  which  Mr.  White  adopts, 
and  he  firat  took  us  into  the  stnlio-like  building  where 
the  sensitive  plates  are  prepired,  upon  which  the  enamel 
colour  is  dusted ;  and  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that 
the  glass  or  porcelain  first  coated  with  the  seDsitiTe 
mixture  is  that  upon  which  the  enamel  is  finally  vitrifled, 
as  it  is  quite  easy  to  transfer  the  dusted  image  to  a  new 
f^lass  or  tile.  If,  however,  the  image  is  to  be  transferred, 
the  glass  should  be  coliodionized  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  application  of  the  sensitive  mixture.  The  exact  com- 
position of  the  sensitive  preparation  used  by  Mr.  White  ia 
one  of  those  two  things  which  he  keeps  to  himself,  but  we 
know  that  the  mixture  recommended  for  this  purpose  in 
Dr.  liesegang's  "Handbook  of  Photographic  Enamell- 
ing "*  answers  very  well,  so  we  will  give  it  here  : — 

Water        100  parts 

Moist  sugar  10 

Gum-arabic  10 

Bichromate  of  ammonium  ...      4 


fi 
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The  glass,  very  carefnlly  cleaned  and  (collodfonized  if  the 
image  is  to  be  transferred),  is  now  placed  on  a  levelUng- 
stand,  flooded  with  the  sensitive  mixtare,  and  after  the 
composition  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  excess  is  drained  off,  the  plate  being  now  dried  in  an  in- 
clined poaitioo.  The  drying  cupboard  is  contained  in  the 
**  dark  " — or  rather,  yellow.lighted — portion  of  the  building  ; 
bat  no  doors  separate  the  dark-room  from  the  rest,  the  entry 
of  white  light  being  prevented  by  hangings  of  baixe  arranged 
on  the  baffle-plate  principle,  so  that  one  can  walk  in  or  ont  of 
the  yellow  room  without  touching  or  disturbing  the  hang- 
ings. The  warm  cupboard  stands  on  a  tin  water  vesFel, 
scarcely  two  inches  deep,  and  about  two  feet  wide  by  five 
feet  long,  the  whole  being  closed,  excepting  that  a  pipe  is 
provided,  by  which  any  vapour  may  escape.  The  wooden 
bottom  of  the  drying-box  stands  directly  upon  the  top  of  the 
hot-plate  or  water-bath,  and  the  front  of  the  box  is  merely 
closed  by  means  of  a  curtain.  As  the  plates  are  coated, 
they  are  reared  up  on  edge  in  the  cupboard,  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  quite  dry,  when  they  are  ready  for  expoaore  in 
the  printiog-trame.  Mr.  White  tells  us  that  much  depends 
upon  care  in  drying,  and  that  many  fail  in  the  working  of 
the  dusting-on  process  through  drying  the  plates  at  Coo 
high  a  temperature;  indeed,  he  tells  ua  that  in  warm 
weather  he  very  often  uses  no  artificial  heat  at  all.  ^*  What 
is  the  temperature  in  the  cupboard  now?  '*  we  ask ;  but  Mr. 
White  confesses  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the  temperatore  in 
degrees.  To  the  hand  the  interior  of  the  drying-box  aeeins 
only  a  trifle  warmer  than  the  external  air,  and  one  maj 
perhaps  estimate  it  at  about  85^  Fahrenheit.  The  large 
flat  water-bath  or  hot  plate  upon  which  the  cupboard  etaoda 
is  kept  sufficiently  warm  by  one  paraffin  heater  with  a 
four-inch  wick,  and  turned  down  very  low.  '*  The  special 
advantage  of  the  hot  water  plate  is  that  it  ensures  a 
uniform  heat  all  through  the  bath/'  says  Mr.  White  ;  and 
once  more  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  us 
the  fact  that  very  little  overheating  is  fatal,  as  it  bakes  the 
mixture,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  again  absorbing  mois- 
ture. 

The  ( xposure  is  made  under  a  transparent  positive,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  see  that  printing  frames  and 
traoiparencies  are  perfectly  dry  ;  indeed,  it  is  generally 
considerod  advisable  even  to  slightly  warm  them  before  ase. 
More  than  this,  Mr.  White  called  our  attention  to  an  appa- 
ratus somewhat  resembling  a  gardener^s  forcing  frame,  and 
provided  with  a  heating  arrangement  consisting  of  a 
battery  of  paraffin  Inrops.  **  This  is  where  the  printing 
frames  are  placed  during  damp  weather,"  Mr.  White aaid  ; 
^'  and  without  some  aucb  arrangement  for  keeping  them 

•  Ph0tographU§h«  SahiMltfarbtnkilder,    Ed.  Liesaganff,  DnsMldotf. 
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perfectly  dry,  our  work  would  be  very  uncertain."    The  ex- 
posure required  is  not  a  very  prolong^ed  one,  a  single  minute 
m  bright  sunsbiDe  being  often  sufficient,  while  in  dull  day- 
light half-an-hour  or  moie  may  be  required.   No  actioometer 
is  used,  it  being  easy  for  one  who  is  constantly  at  the  work 
to  judge  the  exposures  with  sufficient  accuracy.    The  e£Eect 
of  exposure  to  light  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  absorbing 
moisture  which  the  sugar  and  gum  ordinarily  possess,  con- 
aaquently  when  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  printing 
frame  and  exposed  to  damp  air  for  a  few  minutes,  those 
portions  which  have  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
light  will  hold  the  vitri&able  pigment  which  is  now  dusted 
OTer  the  plate,  while  the  most  exposed  parts  refuse  to  take  up 
any  pigment,  because  they  do  not  become  adhesive  by  the 
absorption  of  water.    Fo:  dusting  with  the  vitri&able  pig- 
ment— which  ic>  just  such  a  powder  colour  ai  potters  use  in 
decorating  their  goods — the  plate  is  laid  in  a  tin  dish,  and 
the  powder  is  dusted  over  with  a  broad  camers-htiir  brush. 
If  the  image  is  very  slow  to  appear,  one  may  venture  to 
breathe  very  cautiously  on  the  plate,  after  which  the 
enamel  colour  is  again  applied.    A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  in  this  process  over-exposure  results  in  a  hard 
imas^e,  while  fog  or  general  tinting  is  a  consequence  of 
under-exposure.     When  a  pertect  picture,  having  all  the 
gradations  of  the  original,  is  obtained,  the  excess  of  pig- 
ment is  brushed  off,  and  the  powder  colour  is  fixed  by 
flowing  collodion  over  the  plate.    If  the  plate  were  now 
fired,  the  chromium  compounds  in  the  film  would  become 
vitrified,  and  would  give  a  disagreeable  green  tint  to  the 
picture,  so  some  means  of  ensuring  their  removal  must  be 
adopted. 

One  of  Mr.  White's  secrets  is  the  composition  of  the 
fluid  in  which  he  soaks  the  plates  at  this  stage  to  remove 
the  chromium;  but  Dr.  Liesegang  recommends  soakiofif 
for  half -an- hour  or  so  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  preparation  used  by  Mr.  White  for  the 
removal  of  the  chromium  is  contained  in  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  glass  dipping  baths  which  we  ever  before  saw  in 
one  place ;  we  counted  eighty  all  placed  in  a  compact  row 
one  behind  the  other,  and  then  gave  up  the  task,  a«i  we 
observed  other  such  rows  on  another  part  of  the  table. 
The  chromium  haviug  been  removed,  and  the  plate 
dried,  all  is  ready  for  the  final  operation  in  the  furnace,  if 
the  vitrification  is  to  take  place  on  the  original  support ; 
but  if  the  film  is  to  be  transferred,  the  plate  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  very  dilute  acid  (say,  one  part  of 
nitric  acid  in  sixtv  or  eighty  of  water)  until  the  film  can 
be  floated  off,  and  placed  in  position  on  the  glass  or  tile 
which  is  to  be  decorated. 

As  we  leave  the  place  where  the  dusting  work  is  done,  we 
meet  an  inventive  friend  of  Mr.  White,  who  has  just  come  to 
tell   him  that  he  has   discovered  a  new  use  for  vitrified 

Shotograph^.  **  See  here,*'  he  says,  as  he  fastens  to  the 
oor  of  the  room  a  tile  bearing  a  group  photograph  ;  **  let 
these  portraits  be  those  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
establishment ;  you  mount  this  upon  the  door,  and  when 
any  one  goes  out  you  cover  him  up  with  a  kind  of  shield 
hinged  on  a  wire  thus."  This  suggestion  of  the  **  funny 
man  "  not  only  makes  Mr.  White  smile,  but  it  serves  as  a 
text  for  him  to  explain  his  views  as  to  the  future  of  ceramic 
photography.  Mr.  White,  we  may  lemark,  is  an  enthusiast, 
and  he  looks  on  the  burnt-in  picture  as  the  photograph  of 
the  future.  He  tells  us  that  pictnres  on  glass  need  not  cost 
so  much  as  to  prevent  their  general  use  for  window  decoration. 
Not  only  can  you  make  an  album  of  your  drawing-room 
window,  but  it  may  be  an  art  gallery  as  well,  decorated 
with  reproductions  of  the  choicest  engravings  and  paint- 
ings ;  while  your  library  windows  may  be  adorned  with 
portraits  of  all  the  great  masters  in  letters. 

We  have  now  reached  the  furnace  room,  and  as  we  enter 
we  see  a  row  of  four  cast  iron  muffles  along  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  door  and  windows.  Nocoal  is  visible,  and  for  a 
moment  we  fancy  that  the  f ornaoe  must  be  fed  with  gas 
made  on  tJie  Seimens  system  ;  but  no,  Mr.  White  tells  us 


that  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  he  uses  coal,  but  in  order  to 
minimise  the  inconvenience  from  its  use,  he  has  arranged 
for  all  the  feed  places  of  the  furnaces  to  be  outside  and  at 
the  back.  Wood  is,  according  to  Mr.  White,  the  only 
solid  fuel  which  is  quite  satisfactory,  as  this  alone  is  free 
from  sulphur  ;  and  he  hopes  to  secure  a  good  supply  when 
the  lopping  season  commences  iu  Eppiog  Forest. 

Three  of  the  muffles  are  large  ones,  and  each  has  runners 
for  taking  twelve  iron  plates,  each  of  these  plates  being 
large  enough  to  carry  a  square  of  glass  thirteen  inches 
square.    The  muffles  are  red  hot,  and  Mr.  White  is  about 
to  fire  some  plates,  but  his  first  step  is  to  draw  down  the 
blinds — which,  by-the-bye,  are  black — and  to  make  the 
room  darker  than  many  a  so-called  '*  dark  room."     *'  This 
is  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  heat,"  explains  Mr.  White ; 
and  he  says  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  fprm  any 
notion    if  daylight  were  admitted.      Each  plate  to  be 
firei,  whether  porcelain  or  glass,  lies  on  an  even  bed 
of  whiting,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  this  whiting 
being  spread    on  the  cast  iron   plates   that    slide  into 
the  muffles,  and  in  every  case   the   bed   of  whiting  is 
carefully  levelled  by   means    of   a  thick    slab  of  plate 
glass   provided  with  a  handle.    To  put  the  iron  plates 
hearing  the  sheets  of  glass  directly  in  the  hot  muffle 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  so  Mr.  White  has 
arranged  a  set  of  paraffin  stoves,  one  for  each  iron  plate. 
All  these  are  placed  in  a  row,  each  one  towards  the  left  oeing 
turned  up  a  little  higher  than  its  neighbour  on  the  right. 
When  an  iron  plate,  with  its  bed  of  whiting  and  sheet  of 
glass,  has  been  heated  to  the  full  power  of  the  first  stove, 
it  is  moved  to  the  nextt  and  so  on  until  it  is  sufficiently 
heated  to  be  placed  in  the  muffle  without  danger  of  fracture. 
When  the  muffle  is  fully  charged,  it  is  closed  with  a 
heavy   iron  door,   upon   which  are  two  tubular  pieces 
which    project    forwards    and    fit   into    corresponding 
openings   in    the   outer    door   of   the  furnace.    When 
tnis  outer  door  is  closed,  the  flames  can  circulate  all 
round  the  muffle,  but  cannot  reach  the  interior.    Still, 
in  the  case  of  colour  work,  Mr.  White  finds  mischief 
to  result  from  the  sulphur  of  the  coal,  so  he  has  put  him- 
self to  some  pains  to  arrange  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
muffles  by  means  of  tubes  leading  from  the  upper  part  into 
the  open  air.    The  firing  does  not  take  long,  but  t4e  cool-i 
iog  is  a  slow  process,  as  if  the  glass  is  rapidly  cooled,  it  is) 
so  liable  to  break  as  to  be  useless ;  indeed,  two  charges  a*" 
week,  or  at  most  three,  are  as  much  as  can  be  fired  if  the 
plrttes  are  properly  annealed. 

Besides  the  three  large  cast-iron  muffles,  there  is  an' 
experimental  muffle,  built  up  out  of  fire  tiles,  and  in  front 
of  this  hangs  a  framed  sheet  of  glass,  balanced  sash- 
fashion  by  weights — a  very  necessary  protection  to  th^ 
eyes  during  experimental  work. 

The  photographic  department  is  in  one  of  the  three 
glass-houses  already  referred  to,  and  the  first  thing  to 
attract  our  attention  is  one  of  OttewelFs  old  cameras  for 
making  large  portraits  direct,  the  lens  being  a  Jamin  o^ 
nearly  seven  inches  diameter.  Although  the  slide  of  this 
apparatus  will  take  a  16  by  14  plate,  it  is  in  daily  use  foi 
the  smallest  sizes.  Mr.  White  is  a  little  conservative  in 
his  notions :  he  holds  strongly  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  taking  large  portraits  direct,  and  has  only  worked  the 
gelatino  -bromide  process  during  the  past  few  months : 
in  pointing  to  his  large  bath,  and  the  four  half -gallons  of 
solution  required  to  charge  it,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
regret  at  keeping  it  to  look  at  rather  than  to  use. 

The  dark-room  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  glass-house, 
and  is  partitioned  off  by  doors  sliding  in  deep  grooves,  so 
that  the  whole  length  can  be  thrown  into  the  studio  if 
required —an  excellent  arrangement  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  work  with  lenses  of  long  focus. 

Outside  the  studio  we  find  a  number  of  ceramic  pictures 
nailed  up ;  and  enquiring  the  reason  why — '*  It  is  to  test 
their  power  of  resisting  the  weather,"  we  are  told  •  but  in 
no  case  have  they  shown  any  indication  of  deterioration, 
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although  they  have  been  ezpoeed  for  three  years.  Still,  if 
a  pictare  should  not  be  sufficieotly  fired,  or  if  the  flnz- 
oolour  contain  too  much  lead,  enamels  will  be  liable  to 
damage  by  exposure. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  many  of  Mr.  Whitens  pic- 
tures are  vitrified  on  opal  glass,  and  he  told  us  that  the 
English  flashed  opal  is  the  only  material  upon  which  he 
can  depend,  the  foreign  pot-opal  melting  completely  at  the 
temperature  required  for  a  proper  vitrification  of  the 
colours. 

Several  medals  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  White  for  his 

E reductions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
idinburgh  Art  Society,  and  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society ;  while  the  Glass  Sellers*  Company  has  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  Company,  as  well 
as  its  silver  medal. 


HINTS  ON  POSING  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THE  sirrER. 

bt  h.  p.  bobinson. 

Chapter  6. — Full-Length  Figures. 

The  full-length  figure  as  a  portrait  hds  **gone  out.*' 
When  the  carte-de-visite  was  introduced  it  assumed  this 
well-known  form,  and  a  year  or  two  elapsed  before  there 
was  any  change ;  then  the  head-vignette  came  in.  Photo- 
graphers stack  tci  these  two  forms,  and  resisted  all  attempts 
to  add  to  them  for  a  considerable  time.  Then  the  three- 
quarter  figure  was  introduced,  until  we  came  to  that  mon- 
strosity, the  large  head  that  nearly  fills  the  whole  space. 
This  last  form  of  card  owed  its  origin  to  accident.  A  firm 
of  photographers  who  possessed  a  very  large  stock  of 
negatives  of  famous  people — three-quarter  figure,  whole 
plate  size — finding  that  the  carte  had  quite  spoilt  the  sale 
of  their  8X6  portraits,  conceived  the  idea  of  printing  the 
heads  and  issuing  them  as  cartes.  The  ignorant  multitude, 
seeing  that  so  many  celebrated  characters  had  had  their 
portraits  taken  in  this  way,  rushed  to  have  their  own  done 
m  the  same  style  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  even  to  this  day  we  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  do  these  out  of  proportion  cards. 
Some  of  the  earliest  full-length  car tes-de- visits  were 
pictorial  gems.  They  were  done  by  masters  of  posing  and 
picture-making.  The  art  had  not  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  trade  then;  prices  had  not  fallen  below  the  usual 
guinea ;  and  photographers  could  afford  to  give  a  picture 
instead  of  a  map.  Cartes  of  that  time  by  Disderi  or  Silvy 
are  still  beautiful  in  pose  and  effect.  Then  the  art,  as  an 
art,  fell  upon  evil  times.  It  struck  a  photograph  maker 
that  **  ten  for  ten  shillings  ^'  would  be  a  good  cry  to  go  to 
the  public  with ;  and  it  succeeded,  commercially,  for  sitters 
followed  like  fiocks  of  sheep.  They  were  collected,  after 
paying  their  money,  in  a  room  ;  a  door  was  opened  about 
every  five  minutes,  and  a  sitter  ordered  through  it  into 
the  studio,  where  he  was  fixed  up  against  the  head- 
rest (always  ready),  exposed,  and  shown  through  another 
door,  and  left  to  find  bis  way  down  stairs.  There  was  no 
thought  given  to  variety  of  pose  or  light  and  shade ;  the 
only  consideration  was  how  to  get  the  sitters  through  the 
studio  fast  enough.  No  proofs  were  submitted ;  the  sitter 
had  to  be  content  with  whatever  the  manufacturer  chose 
to  send  him.  In  those  days  people  were  almost  compelled 
against  their  will  to  oarry  their  cartes  in  their  pocket  for 
the  purposes  of  exchange,  and  many  did  not  care  for  the 
quality  of  the  portraits,  so  they  could  observe  the  **  social 
custom*'  cheaper.  Thi^  was  scarcely  fair  to  those  who 
went  to  the  best  photographers  and  paid  a  good  pric^ ; 
and  people  obiected  to  exchange  the  beautiful  little 
pictures  by  T.  a,  Williams,  costing,  perhaps,  seven  and 
sixpence  each,  for  shilling  failures,  manufactured  by  a  com- 
pany. 

But  this  is  not  a  history,  and  I  must  return  from  this 
dicression. 

The  full-length  figure,  then,  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  as 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.    It  was  never  a  favourite  of 


mine  for  men*s  portraits,  for  I  cannot  be  indnoed  to  taka 
any  interest  in  boots  and  trousers ;  but  it  was  naefol  for 
ladies'  portraits,  especially  when  dresses  were  worn  long ; 
They  were  not  so  easily  managed  during  the  short-akirted 
period,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  the  kind  of  dress 
that  checked  the  full-length  portraits.  The  decleosioo  of 
crinoline  also  was  another  check,  for  it  was  found  difficult 
to  fill  up  the  cabinet  form  of  picture  with  the  thin  figures 
that  succeeded  the  monstrous  balloon  figures  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  The  full-length  is  still  useful,  and  will, 
I  think,  become  more  prevalent.  It  still  affords  the  beat 
way  of  showing  gorgeous  dresses,  fancy  costumes,  and 
some  portraits,  such  as  those  of  girls  between  the  affp  of 
nine  and  fifteen.  There  is  a  great  difiicnlty  in  showing 
the  age  between  these  periods.  A  girl  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen will  often  look  much  older  in  her  portrait  if  some  way 
is  not  taken  to  show  that  she  Ib  a  young  girl,  such  as  abow- 
ing  that  she  is  wearing  a  short  frock,  and  here  it  is  thai 
the  full-length  is  appropriate. 

A  full-length  admits  of  a  more  fiorid  treatment  than 
any  other  style  of  picture.  A  more  elaborate  make  up  of 
the  furniture  and  surroundings  is  permissible,  and  pictorial 
backgrounds  may  be  employed.  For  ladies'  portraits  it 
admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  pose  and  effect,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  make  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  whole  length  of 
a  gentleman  ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  of  Kiim  to 
fill  the  picture,  he  is  too  long  for  his  breiulth,  and  he 
almost  always  looks  stuck  up  to  be  shot  at.  Let  as  fioiah 
off  the  gentleman  first,  as  he  presents  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  problem  is,  how  to  produce  a  full-length  portrait  of 
a  man,  so  that  he  shall  look  like  a  gentleman  at  his  ease, 
without  a  preposterous  look  of  attempted  dignity,  self- 
consciousness,  or  defiant  swagger,  on  the  one  liand,  or  feeblo 
inanity  on  the  other.  This  is  often  attempted,  but  seldom 
comes  off.  It  is  impossible  to  give  rules  and  regnlations 
in  this  case,  and  all  that  is  left  for  me  to  do  is  t-o  tell  you 
what  to  avoid.  If  for  a  standing  figure,  get  some  idea  of 
the  posture  yon  think  would  suit  the  case  in  hand  and 
arrange  the  furniture  so  that  it  should  lead,  as  it  were,  to 
the  pose  you  require.  Then  get  the  model  to  stand  in  the 
place  yon  have  prepared  for  him,  and  instantly  take  advaii- 
tage  of  all  accidents.  He  m%y  not  go  into  the  poae  yon 
had  in  your  mind,  but  if  he  is  not  thinking  intently  on 
doing  his  best — which  exercise  of  the  faculties  spoils  half 
the  portraits  taken— he  will  perhaps  assume  a  better. 
This  you  must  seize  at  once.  It  will  probably  require 
some  slight  alterations,  some  slight  turn  of  the  head,  or 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  arm.  These  are  easflj 
made,  and  can  often  be  done  without  the  model  knowlDg 
much  about  it.  For  example,  if  you  want  him  to  raise  his 
arm,  with  his  hand  on  his  hip,  if  you  will  assume  thm 
position  yourself,  you  will  find  in  moat  cases  he  will  with 
unconscious  imitation  follow  your  lead.  This  will  not 
occur  to  a  blundering  operator,  one  who  does  notseeoa 
to  know  his  own  mind ;  but  the  skilled  operator  appears 
to  have  a  kind  of  magnetic  influence  on  his  sitter  which  is 
both  curious  and  useful. 

All  I  have  said  in  the  chapter  on  three-quarter  lenigths 
as  to  variety,  movement,  animation,  &c.,  applies  here,  and 
need  not  be  repeated ;  but  in  a  full-length  Uiere  is  mors 
scope  for  what  may  be  called  technical  art  than  in  any 
other  form  of  portrait.  There  is  room  for  the  photographor 
to  show  his  knowledge  of  composition,  a  subject  into 
which  I  have  entered  fully  in  *< Pictorial  Effect"  and 
*'  Picture-Making  by  Photography."  The  student  has, 
I  hope,  read  these  little  essays,  and  will  know  how  to 
arrange  his  accessories  so  as  to  get  balance,  variety,  and 
contrast. 

To  make  good  full-length  portraits  of  ladies  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter.  They  are  nearly  always  pictoresqae 
in  themselves,  and,  except  when  an  insanity  of  ngliness 
seizes  those  who  command  the  fashions,  as  it  did  whan  tiia 
order  for  wearing  crinolettes  was  iasaed,  this  dress  lends 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  artist.    Uere  again  I  have  aaid. 
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in  a  former  chapter,  everything  that  is  Decessarj  regarding 
the  arrangement  of  the  figure,  for  what  applies  to  the 
three-quarter  will  apply  nearly  to  the  full-length  ;  but 
I  might  add  here,  what  I  think  has  been  omitted  before, 
that  a  lady  should  never  be  seated  in  a  very  low  chair ; 
however  easy  and  natural  it  may  look  in  life,  it  often 
results  in  the  representation  of  a  mere  bundle  of  clothes 
in  a  photograph ;  and  if  a  lady  is  seated  in  a  high-backed 
chair  it  is  well  to  avoid  letting  the  back  of  the  chair  rise 
above  each  shoulder,  which  often  produces  the  appearance 
of  deformity. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  definite  about  the  posing 
of  ladies  without  taking  the  style  of  dress  into  considera- 
tion. We  have  just  passed  through  a  period  of  seven 
years  distinguished  as  being  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  iu  regard  to  ladies'  dress  that  the  world  ha?  seen 
for  centuries.  iEstheticism,  however  it  might  be  sneered 
at  by  the  unthinking,  or  brought  into  contempt  by  its  too 
enthusiastic  votiries,  did  wonders  for  what  is  known  as 
taste.  The  reaction  that  has  come  has  been  fortunately 
only  partially  successful.  The  tfraots  who  rule  over 
fashion,  for  trade  purposes,  have  perhaps  for  the  Brat  time 
in  the  world*s  history  been  partly  defeated.  They  ordered 
that  beauty  shall  be  abolished  for  a  season,  and  ugliness 
reign.  The  preposterous  forms  in  which  some  women 
now  appear  is  absurd.  The  curious  thing  is  that  they 
don't  see  it  themselves,  and  laugh  in  each  other's  faces ; 
but  they  don't  even  smile  at  one  another.  I  have 
just  photographed  a  short  lady  who,  by  the  curious 
arrangement  of  her  dress,  looked  so  like  a  bantam  that 
I  almost  expected  her  to  crow  I 

But  the  reign  of  ugliness  is  only  partly  successful. 
There  was  a  great  revolt  against  the  revolution  never  before 
known  in  the  history  of  fashion.  Women  are  now  not  the 
absolute  slaves  to  the  dictates  of  fashion  that  they  have 
hitherto  shown  themselves  to  be  throughout  the  ages. 
Some  of  them  have  been  educated,  and  have  learned  that 
taste  does  not  consist  entirely  in  dressing  to  order  to  salt 
trade  purposes.  Therefore,  some  of  them,  chiefly  the 
"wives  and  daughters  of  artists,  combined  together  and 
signed  the  pledge  against  crinolette !  We  owe  it  to  this 
that  there  are  still  women  to  be  seen  who  do  not  look 
ridiculous,  and  who  can  a£ford  to  stand  for  full-length 
portraits.  In  the  old  crinoline  times  a  lady  used  to  justify 
herself  for  her  inflated  appearance  with  the  pretence, 
*<  I  must  not  be  singular."  That  excuse  no  longer  holds. 
So  many  sensible  women  still  cling  to  the  good  taste  they 
have  learnt  during  the  interregnum  of  crinoline  that  there 
is  no  pretext  for  wearing  it  except  absence  of  taste  or 
a  determination  to  blindly  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion 
at  all  costs. 


Washington  soon,  and  has  thus  far  made  some  three 
hundred  negatives,  and  has  been  as  far  north-west  as 
Manitoba. 

The  entertainment  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  members 
and  friends.— The  New  York  Amateur. 

New  York,  Oct.  81st,  1884. 


MAKING  AND   DEVELOPMENT   OP  GELATINO- 

CHLORIDE  PLATES. 

BY  T.  BATNTON.* 

I  MUST  commence  by  stating  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Cowan 
for  the  emulsion  formula,  and  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  for  the 
developing  formula,  although  I  have  made  some  slight  alteration 
in  them.  The  members  will  find  that  they  can,  with  this  kind 
of  plate  [sample  transparencies  from  negatives  taken  during  the 
summer  were  here  passed  round],  make  very  beautiful  lantern 
slides,  and  so  amuse  their  friends  and  themselves  at  the  same 
time  on  these  dull  winter  evenings. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  members  who  wish  to  make  their 
own  emulsiou  plates,  I  will  now  give  the  formulae.  Those  who 
do  not  care  to  be  at  this  trouble,  can  obtain  them  from  me  if 
they  like. 


Silver      ...        ...        ... 

vv  ftLer      ...         ...         ■>. 

Glelatine  (hard) 

Sodium  chloride  (pure)... 

VY  OTutJX'  •••  •••  ••• 


...     1  ounce 
...  10  ounces 

...     1  ounce 

•  ••      I"    » 
...  10  ounces 


Iiet  the  gelatine  soak  for  a  short  ^me,  and  then  dissolve  by 
placing  the  vessel  in  water  at  about  110°  F.,  and  warm  the 
silver  to  the  same  temperature.  Now  take  into  the  dark-room, 
and  mix  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods,  so  as  to  form  a 
very  fine  emulsion.  It  may  now  be  cooled  by  placing  the  con- 
taining vessel  in  running  water,  and  when  cold,  wash,  re-melt, 
filter,  and  coat  in  the  usual  way.  Expose  for  five  seconds  (more 
or  less,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative)  to  diffiised  day- 
light, and  develop  with — 

No.  1. 


Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
Chloride  of  ammonium... 
Citric  acid  ...  ••• 
Distilled  water 


Sulphate  of  iron  ... 

Alum 

Distilled  water    ... 


No.  2. 


...    2  ounces 
...  40  gprains 
...    2  drachms 
...  20  ounces 

...    4  drachms 
...  90  grains 
...  20  ounces 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Fall  Lantern  Exhibition  by  the  New  Yobk 
Amateur  Society. 

The  first  fall  lantern  exhibition  given  by  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  here  occurred  on  the  30th  inst., 
and,  despite  the  inclement  weather,  was  largely  attended 
by  many  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Several  interesting  slides  were  exhibited,  including 
views  in  the  Colorado  River,  Candor,  Arizona,  mining 
districts,  and  the  Cli£P  Dwellings  in  the  same  region,  by 
Mr.  R.  Spaulding,  an  amateur  of  but  two  years^  standing. 

Other  views,  made  on  dry  plates,  of  watering  places 
near  this  city  and  the  White  Mountains,  by  Mr.  Brush 
and  Wright,  were  much  admired.  Slides  of  the  World^s 
Exhibition  building,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  were  kindly 
contributed  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  those  present  was  Mr.  York,  of  London,  well- 
known  for  his  manufacture  of  fine  lantern  slides.  He 
promises  to  be  present  at  a  future  meeting,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  give  a  talk  to  the  Society  on  the  subject 
of  lantern  slides.    I  learn  that  he  oontemplates  Tisiting 


Add  one  part  of  No.  2  to  an  equal  part  of  No.  1,  but  do  not 
reverse  this  by  adding  No.  1  to  No.  2,  or  the  result  will  not  be 
so  good.  If  tiie  plate  is  properly  exposed,  the  result  will  be  a 
fine  purple*black  tone  in  the  transparency.  If  you  like  a  warm 
brown  tone,  expose  double  the  time,  and  add  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  to  the  developer.  The  development  in  this  case  will  be 
much  slower.  Many  difierent  tones  may  be  obtained  by  using 
the  various  developers  given  by  Mr.  Cowan.  To  fix  the  picture, 
use  one  part  of  hypo  to  eight  parts  of  water.  After  fixing  and 
washing,  put  the  plates  for  half -a-minute  iu  the  following  :-— 
Alum        ...        •..        ...        •••        ...    1  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid 1      „ 

Water      20  ounces 

This  will  dissolve  the  opalescence  caused  by  the  oxalate.  The 
plate  must  now  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  varnished  in  the 
usual  way. 


The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  promised  to  open  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  on 
Tuesday  next,  while  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality 
the  Exhibition  is  expected  to  be  an  exceptionally  good 


one. 


The  awards  are  to  be  made  by  a  method  which  is  praoti- 
•  Read  beftre  tbe  Ooventry  sod  Midland  Phoiographle  Bodoty. 
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oally  identical  with  that  saggwted  by  Mr.  Uarrj  Pointer, 
in  our  isBue  of  laet  week. 


Mr.  Common^s  labours  in  applying  photograpby  to 
aatronomioal  research  are  very  highly  spoken  of  in  the 
recently  published  Cantor  lectures  of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer. 
Speaking  of  the  photograph  which  formed  one  of  our  sup- 
plements during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Lockyer  says : — **This 
photograph  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  achieve' 
ments  of  modem  astronomy,  and  I  have  taken  occasion 
elsewhere  to  say  what  I  belieye  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  if 
all  the  human  eflPorts  which  have  been  directed,  so  to  speak, 
to  this  group  of  nebula  in  Orion  for  two-and-a-half  cen- 
turies were  put  in  one  scale,  and  this  photograph  were 
put  in  the  other,  it  would  weigh  them  down  ;  in  fact,  that 
sixty  miuntes  of  nature  are  worth  two-and-a-half  centuries 
of  art." 


The  photographing  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  was  announced 
as  a  noTelty,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  no  novelty  at  all.  Tam- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  IMguerreian  Journal  for  1851,  the 
other  day,  we  came  upon  the  following  paragraph  : — ^*  We 
find  in  one  of  the  foreign  magazines  for  1843  a  notice  of  a 
curious  application  of  photogenic  drawing.^'  It  says,  '*  We 
have  just  heard  of  a  curious  and  inteieeitng  practical  appli- 
cation of  a  recent  scientific  discovery,  which  will  somewhat 
staitle  our  readers.  The  Chinese  treaty  was  copied  by  the 
photographic  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  the  copy  so 
made,  for  the  sake  of  securing  perfect  acoaraoy,  is  now  de- 
posited among  the  State  papers." 


The  President  of  the  Photographic^  Society,  speaking 
from  the  chair  on  Tneisday  last,  referred  in  glowing  terms 
to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Society;  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  were  no  less 
than  forty-three  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Society, 
a  condition  of  things  quite  unprecedented. 


That  the  Society  is  prospering  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  President;  still,  the 
forty-three  candidates  must  not  be  taken  at  par. 


The  charge  of  one  shilling  per  foot  for  wall  space  at  the 
Exhibition  is  not  made  to  members  of  the  Society,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  excused  to  those  who  may  become  members 
at  the  November  meeting.  In  addition  to  this,  those 
elected  in  November  or  December  pay  no  subscription 
until  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Out  of  the 
forty-three  members  elected  on  Tuesday  last,  twenty-five 
are  exhibitors. 


in  hydroxylamine  salts  to  be  more  rapid  and  more  oon- 
sideraUe  than  that  which  we  have  experienced  in  the  caae 
of  pyrogallic  acid. 

One  may  expect  that  the  Siemens  unit  lamp  will  come 
into  general  use  as  a  working  standard  of  light  for  tlie 
photographer,  and  from  Abney's  description  we  imaipne 
that  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  need  not  be  more  than  two 
shillings  or  half-a-crown.  Indeed,  an  ordinaiy  spirit  lamp 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  serve  very  welL 


**  Sixteen  shilimgs  an  ounce  was  the  price  of  pyrogallic 
add  when  first  I  used  it  in  photography ;  now  it  is  nearer 
sixteen  pence." 

The  above  remark  was  made  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr. 
John  Spiller  in  reply  to  a  remark  as  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  using  hydroxylamine  on  account  of  its  high  price. 
One  may  not  be  wrong  in  expecting  the  reduction  in  price 


Acetate  of  amyl  (artificial  essence  of  jargonelle  pear)  k 
not  an  extremely  expensive  fuel,  considering  that  one  is  not 
likely  to  burn  the  lamp  for  a  long  time  at  a  stretch.  Per- 
haps the  acetate  may  cost  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  pound. 


It  was  hardly  expected  that  the  Pall  Mall  judges  would 
make  any  awards  for  apparatus,  but  they  did  so  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Mr.  McKellen  taking  a  medal  for  bis  excel- 
lently designed  camera  (see  p.  703).  This  camera  did  not 
anive  till  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  instrameot  which  was 
originally  prepared  for  exhibition  having  been  inadvertently 
parted  with. 

Details  given  in  our  report  on  page  723,  show  that  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  which  closed  yesterday,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful— if  not  the  most  suooeasf ol — ^whidi 
has  yet  been  held  by  the  Photographic  Society  ol  Great 
Britain. 


IVom  Vienna  we  hear  that  isochromatio  plates  are  being 
used  for  portraiture  in  the  studio. 

The  uniform  of  aCaptain  in  theHungarian  Cavalry  pre- 
sents such  an  array  of  bright  colour  as  one  rarely  meets 
with,  and  to  satisfactorily  photograph  one  of  theee  offieera 
in  uniform  has  been  considered  impracticable ;  but  Heir 
Scohk  says  that  when  azaline  plates  are  used,  there  is  no 
difficulty,  the  red  trousers  showing  lighter  in  the  picture 
than  the  deep-blue  portions  of  the  uniform. 


The  Emporor  of  Germany  has  decorated  Dr.  H.  W 
Vogel  with  the  order  of  the  Bed-Eagle. 


Badly  as  photography  was  represented  at  the  Lotd 
Mayor's  Show  on  Monday,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society  and  Mr.  W. 
England  were  present  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening. 


Unfarourable  as  the  day  was  for  instantaneous  work 
with  the  camera,  Mr.  W.  Cobb  obtained  a  series  of  about 
half-a-dozen  pictures  on  ten  by  eight  plates,  theexposmee 
being  made  from  a  point  near  the  west  end  of  the  Uolbon 
Viaduct  Although  the  plates  were  exposed  at  tiiree  o^cloek 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Cobb  took  them  to  Wo<dwidi 
for  development,  he  exhibited  a  transparency  at  the  PaD 
Mall  Gallery  during  the  evening. 


Half-a-dosen  Meissenbaoh-blodc  portraitSi  whidi  are  to 
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be  foand  on  p.  16  of  CasseVs  lUastraUd  Almanack  tor  1886 
speak  well  for  the  futare  of  the  photographic  block  work 
as  compared  with  wood  engraving.  To  produce  wood  en* 
graringB  of  equal  merit  woald  certainly  coat  six  or  eight 
times  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  block&  Mr.  Hey  wood,  of 
Manchester,  also  issues  an  almanac  illustrated  with  Meisen- 
bach  block  portraits. 

The  late  Mr.  £.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  encouraged 
photography  in  a  very  practical  fashion.  In  1851  he 
offered  a  prize  of  600  dollars  for  the  most  important  im- 
provement in  practical  photography  that  should  be  effected 
during  the  year. 

A  novel  exhibition,  of  which  photography  will  form 
a  part,  is  to  be  held  in  Bristol  next  February.  It  relates 
entirely  to  the  industrial  purauits  of  women,  the  object  of 
the  promoters  being  to  show  the  progress  made  by  women 
who  follow  some  line  of  work  as  a  business.  Amateurs, 
therefore,  are  ineligible.  Lady  photographers  are  not 
numerous,  though  we  may  expect  to  see  the  ranks 
extended  now  that  ladies  have  begun  to  practise  the  art 
as  amateurs;  but  there  must  be  hosts  of  retouchers, 
colourists,  mounters,  and  operatives  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  albumenised  paper  who  are  females.  Of 
^e  hundreds  of  young  ladies  who  are  engaged  in  reception 
rooms  ne  say  nothing,  as  they  scarcely  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  promoters  of  the 
exhibition. 


Nature  tells  us  how  the  illuminated  fountains  at  the 
Health  Exhibition  are  made ;  arc  lamps  being  used  to 
project  a  cone  of  rays  into  the  central  portion  of  each 
stream  of  water  as  it  issues  from  the  jet ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  presents  no  features  likely  to  be  novel  to 
attentive  readers  of  the  Photographic  Neios. 


The  drawback  of  photographic  albums  is,  that  give  what 
price  you  like  for  them,  they  will  fall  to  pieces.  We  learn 
from  the  Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal  that  some  one 
has  invented  a  flexible  metal  back,  making  what  has 
hitherto  been  the  weakest  part  of  the  book  to  become  the 
strongesL  The  back  is  expanding,  and  the  leaves  can  be 
added  as  required.  Soiled  leaves  can  also  be  replaced. 
If  the  album  does  all  that  is  said  of  it,  it  will  be  a  boon 
indeed. 


||a;ieni  ^nUUxgtntt. 


Patent  Sealed. 
10,950.  Alexandbb  Hxubt  Besd,  90,  Cannon  Street^  London, 
Bngineer,  for  "Certain  improvements  in  photographlo 
oameras." — ^A  communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  Cuvin 
Bae  Smith,  Kew  York,  United  Stotea,  Artist— Dated  6th 
August)  1884. 

Bpeoifloation  Published  daring  the  Week. 

4906.  Abthtjx  Fullbbton  Bowman,  Oeoige  Street,  Oxford,  in 
the  County  of  Oxford,  Photographer,  for  *'Dark  slide  for 
photograpUc  cameras."  ~  Dated  80th  September,  1884. 
A  single  dark  slide  in  which  the  shutter  ia  entirely  withdrawn, 

the  alot  dosing  hj  a  spring  arrangement  somewhat  resembling 

that  ordinarily  used  in  America. 


• 

DE  L'BFFEOT  ARTISTIQUE  JBN  PUOTOGRAFHIE. 
Par  H.  P.  Robinson.    {Paris :  Oauthier-  ViUars), 

Here  we  have  a  translation  into  French  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
last  book,  the  editing  of  the  French  edition  having  been 
excellently  done  by  M.  Hector  Colard,  of  Brussels.  To 
merely  translate  a  book  like  that  of  Mr.  Robinson  is  an 
impossibility,  as  he  who  endeavours  to  express  such  an 
author's  meaning  in  another  language  must  strive  rather 
to  write  a  new  book  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the 
oriffinal,  than  to  translate.  We  congratulate  M.  Colard 
on  his  success  in  carrying  out  a  difficult  undertaking. 


COBiPETITION  OF  PROCESSES  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES 

BT  OBOBOB  SXITH. 

Ab  editorial  article  bearing  this  title  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Photographic  Nbws  (p.  674)  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  some  remarks.  Omng,  doubtless,  to  some  misapprehe  n 
sion,  the  negatives  in  question  were  handed  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduotion  by  the  Woodbury  process,  before  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  and  object  of  the  competitive  trial. 
I  was,  unfortunately,  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Association  when  the  project  was  discussed,  and 
had  only  heard  accidentally  that  they  were  going  the  rounds. 
What  I  said  at  the  recent  meeting  when  the  subject  was  again 
diseasaed  has  evidently  been  misunderstood.  I  went  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  learoing  what  was  really  wanted,  first, 
how  the  slides  were  to  be  judged,  and  secondly,  on  what  points. 
Neither  appeared  to  have  been  considered.  I  could  only  gather 
that  they  would  be  examined,  and  the  one  which  rendered  the 
nearest  the  half-tones  of  the  negative  would  be  the  one  pre- 
ferred. I  still  fail  most  completely  to  see  in  what  way  the  pro- 
posed trial  can  possibly  help  the  point  in  view.  Who  can  doubt 
that  from  two  admittedly  good  negatives,  results  that  can  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  could  be  done  by  any  process  ?  Surely 
the  necessary  transparence  of  the  shadows  and  oleaniess  of  the 
high  lights  can  be  guaranteed  by  an  expert  in  any  of  the  recog- 
nised photograohic  processes.  The  proposed  test  would  thece- 
f  ore  necessarily  run  the  varioos  photographic  pooesses  very  close 
together,  and  become  one  of  very  nice  discnmination  to  detect 
any  difference  whatever,  except  possibly  in  some.  When,  how 
ever,  the  highest  skill  of  the  various  photographic  processes 
becomes,  as  m  this  case,  pitted  against  the  mechanical  process 
which  I  employ — and  the  test  wiU  evidently  be  strained  to  its 
utmost  to  distmguish  between  them — I  thought  it  neoeesaiv  to 
p<nnt  out  that  it  might  very  well  happen  that  if  it  came  to  oe  a 
question  of  microscopic  cntioism,  the  inevitable,  though  slight, 
loss  inherent  in  the  conversion  of  a  photographic  picture  into  a 
printing  mould  would  inevitably  tell  against  the  mechanical 
process. 

The  simple  fact  u^  that  the  proposed  trial  cannot  possibly  lead, 
at  any  rate  directly,  to  any  decision  whatever  except  that  from 
picked  negatives  exceptioxially  good  slides  from  a  photographer's 
point  of  view,  may  be  proauoed  by  anjr  process,  whereas,  if 
judged  by  a  general  vote  of  the  meeting  simply  from  its  appear- 
ance on  the  screen,  it  would,  at  the  test,  only  indicate  that — 
either  by  design  or  accident — the  author  of  that  particular  alide 
had  best  interpreted  the  negative. 

The  roply  to  my  question  as  to  what  would  be  considerod  the 
best  sUde,  "the  one  which  most  faithfully  rendered  the  negative," 
convinced  me  at  once  that  the  point  to  be  considered  in  pro- 
dadng  a  transparency  for  the  lantern  had  totally  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  proposers  of  the  trial. 

Nothing  is  moro  certain  than  that  a  ^pood  negative  always  has 
a  greater  range  of  tones  than  can  be  prmted  by  any  process.  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  unlesa  some  of  the  details  aro  sacrificed,  the 
general  result  is  poor  and  flat  in  the  extreme,  in  all  ordinary 
silver  prints,  not  only  are  the  lighter  half-tones  lightened  in  the 
fixing,  but  the  deeper  shadows  bronzed  in  the  printing,  thus 
giving  a  moro  brilliant  pictorial  effect  at  the  expense  of  tenth  of 
gradation  and  of  light  and  shade.  This  is  far  moro  the  case  with 
the  modest  gelatine  negative  than  with  wet  collodion,  the  range 
of  tones  in  the  better  plates  being  simply  enormous,  and  &t 
beyond  printing  capad^.  It  becomes,  theref  oro,  very  necessary 
to  dodge  the  printing»  not  with  the  view  of  greatest  possible 
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amount  of  detail  out  of  the  negative— any  one  by  any  procesfl 
can  do  that— but  to  get  a  brilliant  picture  from  a  flat  negati^re- 
Now  this  18  precisely  the  quality  of  these  negatives,  in  my  opinion. 
Technically  they  are  excellent,  but  printed  right  out  by  any 
process,  the  pictures  they  will  give  must  be  flat  and  poor. 

I  foresee,  then,  that  as  the  flrat  idea  is  to  see  which  process 
will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  detail  of  tone — while 
every  artist  would  endeavour  rather  to  get  the  best  pictorial 
effect — the  decision  will  be  two-fold,  and  neither  satisfactory. 
The  technical  party  will  squabble  about  detail,  while  the  prac- 
tical purty  will  be  guided  only  by  general  effect  upon  the  screen, 
and  neither  will  hive  the  slightest  chance  of  learning  which  is 
the  best  process. 

Long  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  utterly  impossible — 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  perfectly  usele&s— to  attempt  to  get  all 
that  there  is  in  a  good  negative.  It  can  of  course  be  done,  but 
the  pictorial  effect  is  dull  and  heavy.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  not 
the  defect  in  the  Woodbury  process,  for  X  consider  that  there  is 
no  process  which  will  so  faithfully  render  every  gradation  of 
half-tones  as  this  or  its  analogue,  the  carbon  process. 

It  is  only  when  the  question  of  sharpness  is  likely  to  arise  that 
I  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  Woodbury  process  in  my 
hands  being  treated  upon  any  print.  If  this  extreme  sharpness 
is  desirable — ^as,  for  instance,  in  the  slides  of  shells  and  corals 
which  I  showed  at  the  Phutographic  Society's  lantern  meeting 
Oct.  20th — it  can  easily  be.  obtained. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  greater  part  of  my  photographic 
experience  is  in  connection  with  the  Woodbury  and  carbon  pro- 
cesses that  I  always  insist  on  the  importance  of  a  bit  of  clear 
glass  in  a  negative.    Nine  negatives  out  of  ten — I  might  say 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred — are  over-exposed.    What  is  the 
use  of  getting  detail  which  cannot  possibly  t>e  printed  ?    It  may 
be  an  advan^ge  on  albumenized  paper,  as  otherwise  the  printing 
might  go  too  fast,  and  too  many  prints   be  lost  from  over- 
printing ;  but  it  is  a  positive  curse  to  all  mechanical  printing 
processes,  and  has  given  rise  to  no  little  vexatious  trouble  in 
attempting  to  render  the  detail.    I  repeat,  once  more,  that  over- 
exposure is  the  glaring  defect  of  the  average  gelatine  negative, 
and  abuse  of  the  splendid  power  which  the  Introduction  of 
the  gelatino-bromide  process  has  given  the  photographer.    X 
should   explain    that    by    over-exposure    I    mean  practically 
imperfect  development,  for  X  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  possible 
to  over-expose  and  restrain  the  development.     X  do  not^  there- 
fore, advocate  an  under-exposed  negative,  but  one  which  is  fully 
exposed,  but  restrained,  so  that  the  deepest  shadows  shall 
remain  practically    dear  glass.    This   will    always    allow    of 
development  being  prolonged  until  proper  printing  density  is 
obtained.    Such  a  negative  is  fit  for  any  printinjr  process ;  but 
the  poor,  washed-out  ghosts,  with  enormous  amount  of  detail 
yet  wiUi  no  contrast,  although  they  may  pass  muster  from  their 
purity  and  clearness  as  excellent  negatives,  are,  to  my  mind,  but 
a  very  sorry  result  compared  with  what  judicious  treatment 
would  have  produced  from  the  same  plate. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  photographic  prints  is  very  well 
understood,  and  is  a  high  one ;  but  the  standard  of  n^atives  has 
a  much  higher  importance,  and  is  very  much  neglected ;  while 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  a  lantern  transparency  would 
appear  to  be  very  imperfectly  understood. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETrS  EXHIBITION. 

[From  The  Artist] 

Thb  rooms  of  the  old  Water  Colour  Society  have  again  been 
fliven  up  this  year  to  a  show  of  work  in  black  and  white,  which 
IB  of  considerable  importance  and  unusual  excellence.  It  is  not 
our  desire  to  enter  into  the  chemical  side  of  the  art,  and  we  will 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  record  of  one  fact — the 
absence,  except  in  one  case,  of  work  in  collodion.  Everything 
now  is  gelatine,  for  eveiything  must  be,  if  not  instantaneous, 
at  least  rapid.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  600  odd  subjects 
impresses  us  with  some  idea  of  the  very  rapid  strides  that  photo- 
graphy has  continued  to  make  since  the  comparatively  recent 
time  of  Daguerre  in  his  scientific  relations ;  but  it  also  con- 
vinces us  that  though  there  is  an  evident  endeavour  to  secure 
'*  picturee,"  there  is  not  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  various 
nues  on  which  the  success  of  a  picture  depends.  In  truth,  very 
little  purelv  "portrait-studio  "  work  is  exhibited  here,  and,  mm 
the  exception  of  animal  subjects,  which,  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged,  are  verr  difficult  to  secure,  pictorial  photography  seems 
to  receive  by  nr  Uie  greater  amount  of  attention*    Ajnongst 


this,  some  of  the  earliest  plates  to  attract  attention  are  J.  P. 
Gibson's  very  satisfactory  set  of  subjects  taken  on  the  Type  and 
on  the  Allen.    Vittorio  Stella,  too,  deserves  commendation  for 
the  '*  Views  in  Switzerland,"  which  have  deservedly  secured  a 
medal.  Not  so  far  from  this  is  a  platinotype  of  Lady  Brooke,  by 
H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  which,  being  hard  and  slatey,  does  not  do 
credit  to  this  process.    The  "  instantaneous  Sea  Studies,"  by 
W.  p.  Marsh,  whicb  have  obtained  a  medal,  are  vaiy  fine ;  hA 
here,  also,  the  autotype  enlargement  of  one  of  them,  hanging  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  is  not  a  success.    Four  figure  sub- 
jects, by  H.  P.  Robinson  (medallist),  hard  by,  are  very  excel- 
lent, being  brilliant  and  clear,  "The  Mill  Door"  desernng 
especial  notice.     They  are  undoubtedly  the  beet  figure  subjects 
in  the  collection.    The    reproduction  of  Bume  Jones's  "  Six 
Days  of  Creation  "  is  a  dismal  failure  ;  the  "  Breaking  Wave,**  by 
C.  Grassin,  close  by  is,  however,  a  very  fine  study  of  wave  mo- 
tion.   B.  Wyle's  "Cloudland"  is  a  set  of  four  grand  sabjecto, 
the  bottom  one  being  especially  fine.    The  "  Portraits,**  by  J. 
Lafayette,  though  occupying  the  place  of  honour  here,  do  not 
strike  us  as  being  particularly  happy,  and  cannot  be  oompared 
with  the  portrait  of  Miss  Maiy  Anderson,  in  the  Woodbnxy 
process,  which  is  a  wonderful  photograph  of  a  superb  modeL 
The  negative  of  this  is  hjW.&  D.  Downey.    Another  set  of 
"  Cloudland,"  by   Benjamm  Wyles,  is  very  nearly  as  Rood  as 
could  be  desired,  and  in  its  unpretending* excellence  oomparea 
very  favourably  with  such  subjects  as  the  "Church  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,"  by  A.  G.  Ta«;liaferro.    In  fact,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  architectural  studies 
by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  work,  and  it' 
refreshing  to  turn  to  such  work  as  F.  M.  Sutcliffe's  ' 
Bank,"  or  H.  J.  Godbold's  "  Rescued,"  which  latter  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  colour.     The  studies  of  flowers  by  Heniy  Stevens,  are 
not,  we  think,  quite  up  to  his  very  high  standard,  but  it  may  be 
that  he  has  spoUt  us  in  the  past  by  the  very  superb  work  which 
he  has  from  time  to  time  shown.    The  portrait  of  Miss  Con- 
stable, in  the  series  for  which  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  has  obtaiiied  a 
medal,  is  stiff  and  constrained  in  attitude  ;  but  beneath  it  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  photographs,  that  of  Mrs.  James  in  the 
same  series,  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.     There  are  some 
good  gelatino-iodo- bromide  plates,  by  Captain  Abney,  of  views 
Oft  the  Cherwell,  which  should  not  escape  notice,  and  a  aet  oC 
portraits  by  W.  N.  Malby,  notably  that  of  the  Chinese  gentle- 
man, deserve  attention.    *'  Mother's  Love,"  by  J.  Hubbard,  la 
poor  in  tone  and  unhappy  in  choice  of  picture.    It  has   been 
awarded  a  medal.    The  "  Yachts  racing  in  the  Solent^"   by 
G.  W.  West  Sl  Son,  are  very  good,  and  much  elaborate  care  has 
evidently  been  bestowed  on  them.    **  North  Wales,"  by  C^itain 
Abney,  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  six  **  Price  Doga,"  by 
T.  J.  Dixon,  are  good.    The  "  River  Scenery,"  by  W.  Mel>ish, 
would  be  very  gc^  were  it  not  sojbroken  up  ;  and  G.  Hadlej's 
''  Small  Studies  "  well  merit  their  medal.    In  this  set,  look  at 
the  old  lady  readins;  in  the  centre.    There  is  a  good  subject  near 
this,  hailing,  from  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,   called 
**  Near  the  Waters-meet^  Lyn  Valley ;  **  and  Edward  Duninore*s 
*'  Views  of  Hampstesd  ''  are  clever.    The  first  series  of  portnita 
by  Lafayette,  which  are  prominent  in  this  part  of  the  room,  have 
received  a  medal.    The  pose  is  in  nearly  every  instanoe  remark- 
ably well  chosen,  and  is  evidence  of  considerable  artistic  feelipg 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer — ^a  quality  which  is  far  too 
often  absent    The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  have  some 
good  work  on  exhibition  ;  but  whv  Mr.  Kyrle  Sellew  should 
have  been  photographed  in  the  bank-holiday  attire  we  aee  him 
in,  is  past  comprehension.    It  is  very  evident  that  photographen 
have  much  to  put  up  with.  "  A  View  on  the  Hebden,'*  by  H.  For- 
syth, is  a  good  subject,  somewhat  marred  by  the  water&ll.  Edwin 
Smithells  has  an  eye  for  real  humour,  the  *'  Unfamiliar  Tana  " 
being  decidedly  amusing.    W.  Byrne's  portraits  of  ohildrm  are 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  passing  reference,  and,  if  the 
attitudes  are  a  trifle  strange,  the  work  is  in  every  way  exodleof^ 
On  the  screens  Symonds  £  Co.  exhibit  some  of  uieir  unequalled 
*'  Yachts,"  a  very  clever  use  of  shadow  in  the  first  of  their 
series  being  a  good  point.    Two  landscape  subjects,  by  A.  StcA 
Bailey  and  F.  W.  Broadhead,  respsctively,  should  be  good,  but 
can  hardly  be  seen ;  and  Mrs.  S.  %}.  Payne  secures  a  medal  with 
**  Knuckle  Down  Tight,"  an  amusing  subject  of  no  great  pre- 
tensions.   J.  E.  Mayall  exhibits  a  very  charaoteristiD  portrait  of 
Henry  Irving,  and  the  set  of  **  Views  *'  by  B.  Wyles  oon^etaa  a 
necessarily  prescribed  list  of  what  deserves  especial  mention. 
One  hardly  expects  to  see  much  improvement  over  the  veiy  good 
collection  of  last  year,  but  we  feel  that  this  year  the  av«nifa  ol 
that  season  is  certainly  mahitained. 
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MR.  MACBETH'8  ADDRESS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Wb  have  now  reached  the  twenty -third  year  of  oar  Society,  and 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  h'fe  it  still 
manifests.  It  has  attained  not  only  a  high  position  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  many  of  its  members  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Droduction  of  beautiful  work,  as  these  walls  to-night 
testify,  exhibiting  general  intelligence  in  every  branch  of  the  art. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  called  upon  by  the  Photographic 
Club  of  Edinburgh  during  its  last  session  to  make  a  design  for 
the  diploma  of  its  members.  I  represented  photography  there, 
not  merely  as  a  handmaid  to  nature,  science,  and  art,  but  I 
designated  her  as  the  daughterT-filia  naturse  soienti»  artisque — 
a  much  higher  and  more  endearing  relationship,  ever  ready,  ever 
willing,  and  ever  lovingly  endeavouring  to  meet  the  wants  and 
profoundly  respect  the  claims  of  each. 

Something  more  than  mere  service  is  necessary  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  any  of  its  departments.  It  is  love  and  devotion 
to  any  worthy  purstdt  that  is  felt  to  be  the  mainspring  of  suc- 
cessful effort.  Any  society  depending  upon  mere  awards  for 
stimulus,  apart  from  disinterested  exertion,  soon  ceases  to  have 
the  most  wholesome  influence.  Emulation  is  good  when  it  can 
be  carried  out  without  giving  offence,  but  in  the  ca?e  of  many 
professional  men  competing,  I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  of 
our  best  members  that  adjudication  and  the  giving  of  awards  is 
fraught  with  considerable  danger — apt  to  make  shipwreck  of  the 
best  of  feeling — at  least,  introducing  elements  of  unavoidable 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaotion.  However,  there  may  be  an  excep- 
tion. In  the  case  of  young  beginners,  in  the  study  of  any  pro- 
fession, some  stimulus  is  not  only  necessary,  but  helpful,  and  a 
prize  becomes  an  object. 

A  society  like  this  has  many  attractions,  and  none  greater  than 
the  opportunities  which  it  presents  for  the  cultivation  of  tfute. 
We  cannot  enter  upon  the  smallest  detail  of  any  department  of 
its  study  without  feeling  the  need  of  acquiring  proper  methods 
of  procedure,  and  we  always  find  that  the  photographer  who  suc- 
ceeds most,  is  one  who  well  directs  his  work,  and  spares  no  pains 
in  cleanliness,  and  great  carefulness  of  manipulation. 

It  hardly  becomes  me  to  say  anything  regarding  the  education 
essentially  necessary  to  a  photographer.  Nothing  seems  %o  me, 
who  am  but  a  novice  in  chemistry  and  the  mechanical  arts,  more 
important  and  desirable  for  anyoue  proposing  to  follow  photo  - 
graphy  as  a  profession  than  by  every  jneans  in  his  power  to 
acquire  a  suffident  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  its 
nomenclature,  so  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  read  and  work  out 
formula  as  they  come  from  onr  best  authorities. 

I  think  also  he  should  be  well  read  in,  and  familiar  with,  some 
of  our  beet  books  containing  workshop  receipts,  enabling  him  to 
make  good  use  of  these  in  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  photo- 
gravure work  or  blockmaking  to  accompany  types — arts  which 
are  fast  encroaching  upon  the  hitherto  laborious  and  very  ex- 
pensive efforts  made  in  the  interests  and  requirements  both  -of 
science  and  art. 

Most  of  our  young  men  who  are  following  photography  as 
a  profession  find  they  are  best  educated  in  the  manipidative  part 
of  their  work  when  their  services  are  engaged  as  general  assis- 
tants. It  is  a  long  time  before  they  are  entrusted  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  sitter,  seldom  indeed  till  they  are  their  own 
masters.  During  this  early  period  they  should  not  only  be 
watching  how  their  employers  treat  their  subjects,  but  they 
should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  artistic  arrange- 
ments, as  so  well  explained  and  inculcated  by  Mr.  Robinson  and 
others,  but  more  especially  exemplified  in  the  works  of  some  of 
our  standard  painters  such  as  YelasqueE,  Rembrandt,  and 
Yandyk. 

Then  I  would  have  the  beginner  to  discard  all  painted  back* 
grounds  with  the  ordinary  photographic  accessories  upon  them. 
As  the  work  is  derived  directly  from  living  subjects,  so  should 
tiie  background  and  surroundmgs,  if  snch  be  desired  or  needed, 
be  compMed  from  real  objects,  and  these  as  much  as  possible 
oonforming  to  the  associations  of  general  good  society.  Any 
mibjeet  is  greaUy  lessened  in  interest  when  the  same  painted 
background  crops  up  under  every  arrangement.  Much  ingenuity 
has  yet  to  be  exerosed  in  directing  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
background,  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  head  and  figure.  It 
is  in  the  practice  of  this  treatment  that  the  photographer,  apart 
from  dev^opment,  will  manifest  his  artistic  knowledge  and 
judgment 

In  making  such  remarks,  I  cannot  express  an  honest  opinion 
without  fear  of  offending  some  one.    But  permit  me  to  say  that 


photographic  portraits  are  never  finer  than  when  thrown  out  in 
simple  r^ief  from  a  plain  background ;  it  may  be  painted  in 
certain  forms  of  light  and  shade,  and  by  turning  it  round  to  any 
position  it  may  be  easily  adapted  to  any  pose.  Simple  dark  or 
light  cotton  fabrics  make  beautiful  drapery.  Tapestry  and  real 
oak  panels  made  plain,  without  ornament,  are  very  serviceable ; 
there  is  nothing  more  convertible,  nor  more  likely  to  produce 
variety,  than  Uiese.  When  special  objects,  such  as  the  old 
hackneyed  pillar  and  balustrade  present  themselves,  you  feel 
that  they  are  allied  to  a  past  age  in  art.  I  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  demand  for  photographic  por- 
traits taken  in  one*s  home,  with  the  individual  associations 
about  them.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  over  the  painter, 
unless  he  too  availed  himself  of  such ;  it  would  be  telling  on  the 
originality  of  portraits  were  this  more  recommended  and  acted 
upon. 

As  an  artist,  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  those  efforts  of 
photography  which  are  now  unquestionably  making  some  worthy 
appearance  in  the  way  of  artistic  arrangement :  I  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  treatment  of  subjects  of  ordinary  human 
life.  Hitherto  such  attempts  have  been  greatly  prevented  by 
many  unavoidable  obstacles,  but  I  am  now  not  without  hope 
that  through  general  intelligence  in  the  requirements  of  the 
picturesque  much  will  be  apprehended,  especially  through  in- 
stantaneous work,  of  manv  l^autiful  compositions  as  seen  in 
the  unconscious  and  charmug  incidents  of  everyday  intercourse, 
which,  without  the  highly  sensitive  plate,  would  never  be 
secured.  Success  in  the  gathering  of  such  subjects  is  only  to 
be  had  by  the  concealment  of  the  instrument.  I  am  told  that 
Mr.  Edwards,  of  London,  carries  nothing  with  him  but  appa- 
rently a  small  travelling-bag,  with  only  the  front  of  the  lens 
exposed ;  and  the  focus  always  being  suitable,  he  secures  some 
wonderfully  picturesque  subjects  in  every  way  worthy  of  being 
completely  treated  on  canvas. 

Knowledge  is  power.  Permit  me  then  to  advise  all^  young 
aspirants  aiming  at  the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  wiui  the 
boiutif  ul  in  nature  and  in  art,  to  look  at  the  works  of  men 
famous  in  design,  such  as  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Burn  Jones,  or 
one  of  the  most  recent,  Walter  Crane,  whose  wonderful  fertility 
appears  in  that  beautiful  work  entitled  the  "  The  First  of  May.^* 
Works  of  such  men  as  I  have  just  mentioned  may  not  be  con* 
sidered  at  all  applicable  to  photography ,because  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be  creative  ;  but  then  such  works  make  the  beet  examples  of 
arrangement  and  composition.  Familiarity  with  good  designs 
becomes  educational ;  at  least,  to  admire  such  makes  one  very 
difficult  to  please,  and  puts  one  in  tike  pursuit  of  hif^ier  attain- 
ment. No  photographer  is  to  be  excused  who  does  not  very 
frequently  look  at  such  publications  as  Th4  Century,  Harper,  or 
the  very  cheap  and  interesting  work.  The  Magazine  of  Art*  A 
close  and  careful  acquaintance  with  these  will  go  far  to  foster  a 
taate  for  art^  and  enable  one  eventually  in  some  measure  to 
imitate  them. 


SWIFPS  OXYHYDROGEN  MICROSCOFB. 

SiB, — An  illustration  and  brief  description  of  Bwift^s 
ozyhydrogen  microscope  appeared  in  last  ureek's  News, 
bat  I  think  no  one  will  be  able  to  learn  much  of  the  pur- 
pose and  capabilities  of  this  apparatus  from  the  too-con- 
densed description  given  by  the  maker,  and  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

Primarily,  I  believe,  this  gas  microscope  was  intended 
for  exhibiting  on  the  screen  objects  mounted  on  micro- 
scopic slides.  Many  lanterns  for  this  purpose  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  from  time  to  time,  but  all  have 
been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  to  the  microscopist. 
They  all  failed  in  that  most  important  point,  definition  ;  and 
when  the  image  was  much  enlarged,  or  when  any  but  very 
low  powers  were  used,  the  picture  was  out  of  focus  at  the 
margin.  For  all  but  purposes  of  amusement  each  lantern 
has  been  of  small  utility,  and  a  good  lantern,  capable  of 
exhibiting  microscopic  objects  with  sharpness  of  detail 
and  brilliancy  of  illumination,  has  been  long  a  desider- 
atum. 

With  these  uses  of  the  lantern  1  have  at  present  nothing 
to  dOy  but  with  merely  to  point  out  in  what  way  it  is,  in 
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my  opinion,  of  far  higher  valae  thaa  an  iostrament,  no 
matter  how  perfect,  for  merely  showing  objects  on  a 
screen,  and  how  it  appears  to  be,  in  addition,  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  pieces  of  apparatas  the  photo- 
miorographer  can  possess. 

Shordy  after  this  lantern  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society,  one  of  oar  most  eminent  photo- 
mlcrographers  suggested  to  the  makers  that  they  should 
try  to  use  it  for  taking  photo-micrographs,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  with  great  success.  A  photograph 
of  a  fly*8  tongue,  taken  with  the  lantern  and  a  one-inch  lens 
of  40^,  is  decidedly  the  sharpest  and  most  brilliant  photo- 
micrograph I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  taken  on  aquarter- 
S late,  out  later  experiments  have  pro?ed  this  apparatus  to 
e  capable  of  making  photographs  of  ^almost  unlimited 
size,  ^  without  any  perceptible  loss  of  sharpness.  The 
illumination  was  given  by  a  microscope  lamp  of  good  con- 
strue tioQ,barning  paraffine,  simply  to  test  the  general 
applicability  of  the  lantern  for  photo- micrograph ic  work, 
for  it  U  not  always  convenient  to  use  ozyhydrogen  gas, 
although,  had  it  been  used,  the  exposure  would  have  been 
considerably  shortened.  Doubtless,  for  great  amplifica- 
tion, or  with  high  powers,  it  would  be  advisable,  or  even 
necessary,  to  use  gas,  to  get  sufficient  light ;  -the  same  may 
be  8  lid  with  reference  to  using  the  polariscope,  which 
always  cuts  o£P  a  large  amount  of  light. 

The  smaller  photographs  were  taken  ^ith  convergent 
light  direct  from  the  oondensers ;  in  fact^  the  lantern  was 
precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  when  projecting  on  the 
screen  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  large  photographs, 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  lecture  diagrams,  are  re- 
quired, an  achromatic  meniscus  lens  must  be  nsed  to  elon- 
fate  the  circumferential  rays,  and  thus  get  a  flat  picture ; 
nt  with  small  pictures  this  is  not  necessary,  as  all  requi- 
site flatness  of  field  is  obtained  without  it 

For  such  a  picture  as  the  first  one  taken,  fly's  tongue, 
an  exposure  of  three  minutes  was  found  necessary,  with 
paraffin  lamp,  using  Wratten  and  Wainwright's  plates. 
The  fact  that  this  object,  which,  as  every  microscopist 
knows,  is  a  good  test  of  the  definition  of  the  lower  powers, 
oame  out  with  such  brilliance  and  sharpness,  proves  that 
this  lancern  is  eminently  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
photo-miorographer,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  fellow- workers  to  such  an  acquisition. 

As  a  rule,  photo-micrography  is  very  troublesome  and 
fatiguing  work,  and  none  but  those  who  have  devoted 
much  time  to  it  can  appreciate  what  a  real  blessing  it  will 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  camera  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
lamps,  condensers,  focussing  eye-pieces,  rods  and  screens, 
&o.,  &c.,  and  use  only  a  convenient  lantern,  mounted  on  a 
tripod  stand.  Instaad  of  tiring  and  trying  one's  eye-sight 
by  staring  down  a  brilliantly -lighted  tube  to  focus  some 
troublesome  object,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  focus  the 
object  by  means  of  a  milled  head  on  a  white  card,  fastened 
in  a  suitable  position  on  the  wall,  or  on  a  convenient 
holder,  just  as  if  one  were  making  an  enlargement  from  a 
negative.  Instead  of  stooping  in  an  unhealthy  and  un- 
comfortable position  over  a  microscope  on  a  low  table,  to 
perform  the  operations  of  illuminating  and  focussing,  the 
worker  can  stand  upright,  and  by  means  of  the  tripod 
raise  the  lantern  to  any  height  desired.  Even  though  it 
be  only  possible  to  use  lenses  varying  from  5  inches  to  a 
^inch  focus,  this  instrument  will  be  of  the  greatest  service, 
and  1  look  forward  to  working  it  with  no  small  degress  of 
pleasure.— I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully      I.  H.  Jekninosl 

EXHIBITION  AWARDS:  HOW  THEY  WERE 
MADE  AND  ABE  MADE. 

Sib,— The  expression  of  discontent  by  the  many  at  the 
awards  made  to  the  few  continues.  Some  go  so  far  even  as 
to  doubt  the  oapacitv  of  the  judges,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  method  of  judging.  This  method  is  no 
secret,  as  it  has  been  described  by  yourself  in  the  Notes  of 
October  17th.    Each  judge  examines  and  gives  a  number 


of  marks  to  every  picture.  There  is  no  communication 
between  the  members  of  the  jnry.  After  going  through 
the  painful  and  weary  process  of  looking  at  and  estimating 
every  picture,  the  marks  are  collated,  and  the  pictures  that 
fet  the  highest  number  of  marks  are  medalled.  This  plan 
18  of  recent  introduction,  and  is  objectionable  in  many  ways. 
It  looks  fair  on  the  face  of  it,  but  I  believe  the  judges 
themselves  were  astonished  that  soma  of  the  honoured  pic- 
tures got  medalled.  It  is  most  wearying  to  those  who  have 
to  look  at  every  picture,  and  especially  unfair  to  those  who 
send  the  largest  number.  For  instance,  a  judge  may  say  to 
himself,  *^  Jones  has  sent  a  splendid  collpction,  be  ought  to 
have  a  medal ;  I  think  No.  1  is  best,  and  will  give  him  10,^ 
which  he  does,  but  he  is  so  convinced  No.  1  is  best  that  he 
gives  lower  figures  to  Jones'  other  exhibits.  Another  judge 
is  delighted  with  Jones'  contributions,  but  likes  Na  2  beat, 
and  gives  it  10  marks,  and  less  to  the  others,  and  so  on 
with  the  other  judges,  each  preferring  different  pictares. 
When  the  marks  are  collected  it  is  found  that  the  votes  are 
so  divided  over  Jones'  pictures  that  he  does  not  get  a  medal, 
while  another  exhibitor  sending  only  one  or  two  pictaies 
has  obtained  the  honour  for  very  inferior  productions,  bo- 
cause  the  notes  were  concentrated.  By  this  method,  more- 
over, it  is  difficult  to  award  the  medals  in  classes — that  is,  to 
divide  tlem  between  portraits,  landscapes,  genre,  &c., which 
all  the  discontented  seem  to  think  desirable. 

The  method  has  one  use,  and  one  use  only,  as  far  as  1  can 
see.  It  enables  the  President  to  proclaim,  when  he  presents 
the  medals,  that  every  picture  had  the  careful  attention  of 
every  judge.  But  this  does  not  compensate  for  the  wolU 
founded  discontent  that  has  arisen  since  the  method  was 
introduced.  The  old  plan  was  infinitely  preferable.  The 
judges  met  to  find  out  the  best  dceen  or  so  of  the  pictares, 
and  to  award  the  medal  to  the  best  man.  Each  judge  made 
a  list  of  the  pictures  that  in  his  opinion  profe«ed  the 
greatest^  merit,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  a  good  piotare  to 
escape  sis  pair  of  practical  eyes.  They  then  met  together 
and  .disoQssed  the  matter,  and  made  the  awards.  It  woald 
be  absurd  to  say  no  mistakes  were  ever  made  by  this  system, 
but  they  escaped  the  wholesale  discontent  we  are  now 
experiencing.  Av  Old  Judqb. 

[We  have  already  remarked  that  complaints  as  to  the 
awards  appear  to  us  to  have  been  fewer  than  usual  this  year, 
and  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  who  have 
been  disappointed  in  gaining  medals ;  while,  ou  the  other 
hand,  expressions  of  satisfaction  are  very  numerous,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  value  and  fair- 
ness of  the  present  equitable  method.  Surely  our  cor- 
respondent exaggerates  the  case  in  writing  of  **  expressions 
of  discontent  by  the  many,"  and  *<  wholesale"  discontent 
—Ed.  F.  N.] 

PaOTOaBA^PHIO  SOCIBTV  OF   G&EAT   BaiTAIH. 

The  first  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  the 
QaUery,  5a,  PaU  MaU  East,  Mr.  Jamss  Glaishbb,  FJELS., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elect^  members  of  the 
Society  z^Messrs.  W.  li.  Crouch,  F.  Maohell  Smith,  E. 
Smithells,  G.  E.  Thompson,  T.  Fumell,  W.  Brooks,  fly.  South, 
W.  P.  Marsh,  Ernest  E.  White,  G.  H.  Martin  Whish,  T.  J. 
Smith,  Jn.  Mason  Harrison,  Ghas.  Sarrison,  G.  F.  W.  Sage, 
W.  E.  Halse,  A  Spiller,  J.  Harrison  Low,  M.aC.S.,  M.  Loiing, 
S.  StagaU  Higham,  T.  0.  Turner,  Junr.,  B.  G.  Wilkinson,  Junr., 
T.  Scanlan,  F.  Maude,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  J.  G.  Gibbs,  H.  G- 
Moberiey,  M.  H.  Clerk,  Rev.  J.  S.  Knight,  A.N.,  H.  8.  Mendels- 
sohBL  T.  Whitehead,  A.  Mackie,  K.  B.  Murray,  F  RG.S.,  P.S.S.. 
G.  H.  Hunt,  D.  Barnett,  M.  Auty,  G.  Hadley,  W.  W.  Winter, 
J.  Lafayette,  S.  D.  McKellen,  H.  Branbri^  Hilditch,  Hon. 
SUngsby  BetbeU,  B.  Wjles,  J.  Stone,  and  J.  Duncan  PieiesL 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman's  enquiry  respecting  the  ExhibctiaB 
medals,  the  Hon.  Tebasubsb  (Mr.  W.  S.  Bird)  stated  that 
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tbroug^  some  hitch  the  medals  had  not  arrived  in  time  for  the 
meeting  ;  he  had  a  promise  that  they  should  be  delivered  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  hoped  they  would  arrive  before  the|meeting  dosed. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  gratify  the  members  to  hear  that 
the  number  of  atteudanoes  at  the  exhibition  was  even  better 
than  last  year.  In  1883  the  number  of  members  was  718 ;  this 
year  it  was  781,  being  68  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
In  1883  the  number  of  tickets  reached  4,046 ;  this  year  the 
number  was  8,732.  In  1883  the  number  who  paid  was  4,057 ; 
this  year  there  had  been  4,477.  The  amount  received  at  the 
doors  last  year  was  £^27  9s. ;  this  year  they  had  taken  £244  3a. 
As  each  year  the  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  money  takings  likewise  increased,  so  he  hoped  it 
would  continue  ;  it  was  also  satisfactory  for  the  Society  to  know 
that  their  work  was  so  much  appreciated.  Speaking  of  the 
jarorS)  he  said  their  work  was  laborious;  every  picture  was 
examined  separately  by  each  juror,  who  assigned  a  certain  num- 
ber to  it;  these  figures  were  summed  up,  and  from  the  totals 
obtained,  the  highest  received  the  medals.  The  jurors  had  ac- 
oomplished  their  difficult  task  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  and 
he  asked  that  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  them. 

The  vote  being  accorded, 

The  Chairman  requested  the  members  to  accord  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Hanging  Committee,  which  was  done.  He  then 
called  upon  Mr.  Arnold  Bpiller  to  read  a  paper  on  '*  Hydroxyl- 
amine  used  as  a  Developing  Agent." 

Mr.  A.  Spillbr,  having  traced  the  history  of  hydroxylamine, 
said  he  first  brought  it  under  notice  about  two  months  ago  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Photographic  Nbws  ;  since  then  he 
had  made  further  experiments,  and  now  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  before  this  Society.  Hydroxylamine, 
he  said,  was  one  of  the  numerous  ammonia  compounds,  having 
the  formulsc  NHsO.  By  replacing  one  atom  of^  hydrogen  with 
bydroxyl  the  compound  is  formed,  and  may  be  repreaentod  thns : 

^OH 

N::^H 

^-H 

Hydroxylamine,  hydrochloride,  or  hydrochloratei,  could  be 
easily  produced  in  an  aqueous  solution,  and  it  had  ih^  .property 
of  decomposing  silver  bromide,  when  in  the  presence'  of 
a  caustic  alkali,  into  metallic  silver,  bromide  of  soda.,  water, 
and  laughing  gas,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation  : — 

2NHjO+4AgBr-HNaOH=Ag^+5H,OH-4NaBr+N,0. 

This  was  illustrated  by  mixing  the  components  in  a  beaker, 
when  metallic  silver  was  shown  to  be  reduced.  Mr.  Spiller 
further  stated  that,  unlike  pyrogallol,  this  substance  does  not 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Neither  does  it  stain  the 
film.  It  is  now  an  expensive  salt^  but  if  in  constant  use  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  cheap.  The  developer,  suited  to 
an  ordinary  good  commercial  plate,  was  given  as  follows : — 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride     ...  2  grains 

Caustic  soda  5      „ 

Bromide  of  potassium        ^  a  grain 

Water  1  ounce 

The  caustic  soda  takes  the  place  of  ammonia,  and  hydroxyl- 
amine supplants  pyrogallol ;  it  admits  of  a  wide  latitude  of 
exposure,  and»  not  being  an  oxygen  absorbent,  enables  better 
colours  to  be  obtained — especially  so  with  gelatino-bromide 
paper.  The  only  drawback  is  a  reticulation  of  the  film  in  those 
plates  where  soft  gelatine  has  been  employed.  Examples  of 
negatives  and  bromide  paper  so  developed  were  passed  round. 
By  modifying  the  proportions,  several  colours  could  be  obtained 
on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  many  of  which  were  admirably  suited 
for  the  lantern.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  photographers  would 
give  the  new  developer  a  trial,  and  make  kno?m  their  results. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbbmh^m  remarked  that  Mr.  Wellington  had 
shown  transparencies  on  bromide  plates,  developed  withhydrox3l- 
amine ;  the  colours  were  very  beautiful,  but  they  had  a  defect, 
viz.,  punctures  somewhat  like  that  of  a  needle  pomt  all  over 
them.  The  plates  were  a  sl'>w  batch,  made  expressly  for  trans- 
parencies. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  remembered  pyrogillol  being  sold  at  16s.  per 
ounce.  There  was  not  the  least  reason  why  hydroxylamine 
should  not  come  down  from  its  present  high  price,  lOs.  6d.  per 
ounce,  like  pyro  has  done. 

Mr.  Leon  Warsvkrke  enquired  whether  it  was  found  to  be  a 
more  powerful  developer  than  pyro  or  ferrous  oxalate  9 

Mr.  A.  Spiller,  in  reply,  said  the  punctured  marking 
referred  to  was  a  reticulation,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  soft  gda- 1 


tine ;  it  was  due  to  an  evolution  of  nitrous  oxide  in  the  film.  It 
was  not  so  powerful  an  agent  as  pyro  or  oxalate.  By  increasing 
the  alkali  there  would  be  more  detail  obtained. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Spiller, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  find  a  new  member  making 
such  a  good  beginning,  and  hoped  to  hear  other  papers  from  Mr. 
Spiller,  and  that  other  new  members  would  follow  his  example. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Capt.  Abney  from  London,  his  paper 
on  *'  The  Siemen's  Unit  Lamp  applied  to  Photography,"  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Donkin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  &c. 
Capt.  Abney  mentioned  several  forms  of  unit  lamps  hitherto 
recommended,  bat  few  worked  as  well  ai  *'  Siemen's."  The 
principal  points  in  this  lamp  were  the  fixed  diameter  of  wick, 
3-16ths  of  an  inch,  and  a  gaage  fixed  at  a  suitable  distance,  the 
top  of  which  is  2*6  inches  from  the  level  of  the  wick-holder. 
Acetate  of  amyl,  a  substance  very  cheap  in  Germany,  was 
found  to  be  best  suited  to  burn  in  this  lamp,  and  in 
case  of  draught,  Captain  Abnev  suggested  the  addition 
of  a  f^lass  chimney  or  cylinder;  also  an  extingnishing  screw- 
cap  to  prevent  evaporation  when  out  of  use.  He  (Captain  A bney) 
had  tried  it  with  a  sensitometer  eighteen  inches  off,  and  obtained 
the  same  illaminatinj^  power  as  the  phosphorescent  tablet,  and 
the  unit  lamp  is  reliable.  Any  ordinary  spirit  lamp  can  be 
utilized  if  the  bnrner  is  the  same  dimensions  as  that  previously 
mentioned ;  and  as  acetate  of  amyl  is  easy  to  obtain,  anyone 
can  have  a  standard  light  mach  better  than  the  ordinary  stan- 
dard candle. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  remarked  that  there  wotdd  be  no  diflSeidty  in 
making  perfectly  pure  acetate  of  amyl,  should  it  be  required  for 
this  pnrpose. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  referred  to  difficulties  he  met  with  from 
reflections  when  testing  standard  lights,  and  said  that  as  so 
much  depended  on  the  sarronndings,  an  absorber  was  required 
as  well  as  a  reflector. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastun  Davis,  having  experienced  similar  difflcalty, 
now  took  the  precantion  to  place  a  reflector  one  meter  behind  the 
flame  of  his  lamp. 

Mr.  Debenhau  suggested  that  Mr.  Bedford  should  use  the 
simple  flame  direct  from  the  lamp,  lining  the  lamp  with  black 
velvet,  and  making  use  of  a  velvet  lined  tube,  thus  cutting  off  all 
reflection. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Capt.  Abney  for  bis 
paper, 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  following,  who  were  awarded 
medals  by  the  Society :  -Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne,  Messrs.  Vittori  Sella, 
W.  P.  Marsh,  H.  P.  Robinson,  The  Autotype  Company,  Messrs. 
C.  Grassin,  G.  Ben  wick,  H.  B.  Berkeley,  Sig.  A.  Tagliaferro, 
H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  J.  Werge  fon  behalf  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Hubbard*),  G.  West  and  Sons.  Adam  Diston, 
G.  Hadley,  J.  Lafayette, T.  and  R.Annan,  J.  Atkinson, M.  Anty. 
Extra  medals  : — J.  Gale  (transparencies),  S.  D.  McKellen  (im- 

Srovements  in  cameras.)    The  medals  not  having  arrived,  the 
Ihainnan  was  unable  to  present  them  as  usual. 

The  Chairman  said  tbere  were  many  others  who  had  sent  pic- 
tures of  great  merit,  and  to  whom  he  should  liked  to  have  pre- 
sented medals,  among  whom  were  Miss  Cotesworth,  Messrs. 
Stevens,  Dixon,  WUlis,  Pointer,  Gillard,  Malcohn  Clerk, 
Satcliffe,  Captain  Abney,  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  Seymour  Conway, 
Wyles,  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Robinson  and 
Thompson,  Wainwright,  Ac,  &c.,  aU  of  which  were  so  good 
that  he  only  wished  medals  had  been  awarded  to  them  as  well. 
Mr.  Furmell's  shutter  was  beautiful  in  its  arrangements,  and  none 
the  worse  for  the  hard  usage  such  things  usually  get.  Mr. 
Cadett*s  new  shutter  was  also  good,  and  he  could  speak  highly  of 
all  the  apparatus  shown.  Their's  was  not  a  professional  Society, 
yet  professionals  had  a  majority  of  the  awards  this  year ;  hitherto, 
amateurs  had  taken  the  majority  of  medals.  He  must  say  that 
the  amateurs  were  getting  a  little  behind ;  he  had  noticed  this 
elsewhere  as  well,  and  hoped  that  they  would  strive  to  keep  np 
with,  if  not  to  surpass,  their  professional  brethren. 

Before  closing  the  meeting,  he  wished  to  congratulate  the 
Society  on  its  large  accession  of  new  members;  he  hoped  they 
would  be  all  workers,  and  that  the  Society  would  do  as  good 
scientific  work  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past 

It  W2S  announced  that  the  next  tei:hnical  meeting  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  2oth  inst.,  and  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  December  the  9ih. 

Some  of  the  medals  having  arrived  after  the  meeting  closed,  the 
Chairman  presented  them  to  those  medallists  who  were  present 

•  The  sniden  death  of  this  gentleman  was  reoorded  in  our  Issue  of  last 
week. 
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South  London  Photogbaphio  Association. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thuraday, 
the  Cth  inet.,  at  the  Houee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.O. ;  Mr.  W.  Aokland  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  r€»d  a  letter  from 
lirs.  Hughes  expressing  her  thanks  for  the  Society's  vote  of 
condolence,  which  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  her,  coming  as 
it  did  from  those  whom  her  lite  husband  liked  to  be  amongst. 

The  Ghaibican  remarked  that  as  it  had  been  decided  to  send 
circulars  to  the  members  ascertsioing  their  views  on  the  future 
of  the  Stjciety,  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  announce  the 
result  before  calling  upon  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  to  deliver  his 
lecture  on  Florida. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bbidqi  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer)  had  only 
received  twenty-six  replies  up  to  date ;  seven  of  these  were  in 
favour  of  winding  up  the  Society,  nine  desired  its  continuance, 
and  the  others  were  doubtful ;  they  thought  the  Society's  com- 
position must  be  changed  if  it  were  desiml  to  continue.  Mr. 
Bridge  said  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  members ;  any  alterations 
of  rules  or  other  changes  were  subjected  to  notice  which  must 
then  be  given.  If  they  decided  to  continue  the  Society  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  keep  it  on.  The  meeting  being  favourable  to 
its  continuance,  Mr.  Bridge  gave  notice  of  certain  modifications 
he  should  bring  forward  at  the  annual  meeting,  amongst  them 
reducing  the  number  of  vice-presidents  to  three,  and  augmenting 
the  committee  to  twelve.  The  nominations  for  office  being  com- 
pleted, notice  was  given  to  alter  the  name  to  "  The  London 
Photographic  Society,"  and  to  rescind  that  portion  of  Rule  13 
which  entitles  country  members  to  only  subscribe  6s.  annually. 

In  remarking  upon  the  present  crisis,  Mr.  Bridge  inquired 
who  started  the  cry  of  fire  ?  He  had  yet  to  learn  if  there  was  any 
reason  why  the  Society  should  be  dissolved.  The  loss  of  their 
president  was  a  great  misfortune,  but  no  valid  reason  why  tbey 
should  fUl.  The  spreading  the  report  that  the  Society  would 
die  had  caused  forty-five  members  to  keep  back  the  subscriptions 
which  were  due^  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  setUe  the  disposal 
of  the  funds.  Added  to  this,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by 
another  society  that  they  would  admit  the  South  London 
members  without  the  usual  entrance  fee.  He  (Mr.  Bridge)  thought 
it  was  a  pity  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  die  before  receiving 
offers  of  burial. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  had  pleasure  in  introducing  a  genUeman 
they  all  knew  who  had  kindly  promised  to  entertain  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylob  commenced  by  saying  that  his  lecture  would 
take  the  form  of  talk  on*' Florida,"  its  orange  groves  and 
aspects,  illustrated  by  photographic  trbnsparencies,  thrown  on 
the  laige  screen  by  means  of  the  lime  light.  Having  traced  the 
histoiy  of  Florida  and  its  position,  the  lecturer  started  from 
Glasgow,^  exhibiting  many  well-known  scenes  of  that  locality. 
Progressing  down  the  Clyde,  were  shown  some  fine  examples  of 
shipping,  moonlight  effects,  &o.  After  passing  an  iceberg  New 
York  wasreached,  several  very  interesting  places  being  here  shown, 
among  them  a  portion  of  the  great  statue  of  Liberty,  presented 
by  France.  After  visiting  Niagara,  under  severe  frost,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  Florida  ;  here  he  illustrated  the  method 
of  clearing  land  of  timber,  and  making  ready  for  plaaticg  a  grove 
of  orange  trees,  following  it  up  with  scenes  showing  the  various 
stages  approaolung  maturity.  Wild  duck  hunting,  fishing,  and 
shooting  were  illustrated,  as  also  were  the  settiers'  dwellings  and 
tropical  productions. 

Mr.  J.  T.  HopoooD  passed  round  a  lai^e  photograph  of  his  own 
orange  grove.  Having  just  returned  from  Florida  he  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the  place. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  said  he  was  sure  they  were  $XL  greatiy  indebted 
to  Mr.  Taylor  for  providing  such  an  interesting  and  instructive 
evening ;  he  fully  expressed  the  wishes  of  all  present  when  he 
said,  may  Mr.  Taylor  be  rewarded  for  lus  enterprise  in  the 
beautiful  State  of  Florida. 

The  Chaibicah  having  thanked  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  lucid  lec- 
ture, moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  accorded. 

Mr.  Tatlob,  in  reply,  took  the  opportunity  of  bidding  hid  old 
friends  adieu. 

The  Chaibkaw  announced  that  the  annual  meeting  would 
take  place  on  Thursday,  December  4th,  and  the  annual  dinner 
at  the  Holbom  Restaurant,  on  Tuesday,  December  16th. 


Mr.  T.  Waltbnbbbg,  having  had  occasion  to  use  a  fresh  sample 
of  ready-sensitised  paper,  had  found  toning  very  uneven  witli  it, 
The  prints  took  a  very  long  time  to  tone,  and  were  covered  with 
markings  and  red  spots.  He  asked  if  any  of  the  members  could 
explain  the  cause. 

Mr.  Stabnes  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty  in  toning 
with  ready-sensitized  paper,  spots  frequently  appearing  on  the 
prints. 

Mr.  T.  Babkeb  mentioned  a  like  result  from  some  paper  be 
had  recently  used  ;  he  attributed  it  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
albumen.  Me  afterwards  tried  some  paper  that  hisd  been  in  his 
possession  for  a  considerable  time  ;  this  toned  easily,  and  with 
excellent  results. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  believed  the  markings  and  spots  wen 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  toning  bath  caused  by  using  ready- 
sensitized  paper.  He  had  given  up  using  it  on  this  account,  and 
returned  to  his  old  plan  of  sensitizing  the  paper  himself.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen — 
instancing  the  case  of  a  paper  giving  off  a  most  offisnsive  odour, 
but  toning  excellently.  The  Chairman  referred  to  a  ready-sen- 
sitised paper  that  was  in  the  market  some  years  since,  prepared 
with  carbonate  of  silver.  He  asked  if  any  of  the  members  had 
seen  any  published  formula  of  this  preparation,  as  he  coDsidered 
it  a  far  better  rcMsdy-sensitized  paper  than  that  now  sold. 

Mr.  H  ADDON  remarked  that  he  had  failed  to  intensify  some 
thin  negatives  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sulphite  of  soda. 

The  Chaibman  said  if  negatives  were  washed  after  bleaching 
in  the  same  vessel  together  with  the  plates  from  the  fixing  bath, 
the  hyposulphite  iu  the  water  would  prevent  sabseqacBt 
intensification. 

Mr.  Haddon  asked  if  there  was  any  better  way  than  the  ten- 
tative method  of  finding  the  chemical  focus  of  an  object  glass 
which  had  been  correct^  for  visual  rays  only. 

The  Chubman  suggested  sloping  the  plate  at  a  strong  angle 
for  obtaining  the  coarse  adjustment — ^a  genUe  slope  giving  the 
fine  adjustment. 

The  Hon.  Seo.  read  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Club  in  reference  to  the  recent 
prize  competition  of  pictures. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Association. 


London  and  Pboyinoial  Photoqbaphio  Abbociation. 
At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Dbbbtsam  ooQupisd  the  chair. 


Edinbubok  Photoobaphic  Sooibtt. 
Thb  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  NoTemter,  Mr. 
W.  Nbilson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  annual  general  meeting  and  last  ordinaiy 
meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of,  the  ballot  box  was 
opened,  and  the  following  gentlemen  declared  duly  elected  :— 
Messrs  F.  W.  Palmer,  Edward  Binning,  Charles  Wateraon,  and 
Alfred  Tagliaferro. 

The  Council,  in  their  annual  report^  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society  ;  alluded  in 
terms  of  regret  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Lessels,  who  for  seven 
years  had  been  the  esteemed  President  of  the  Society ;  and 
chronicled  the  fact  that  during  the  past  session  the  Society  had 
lost  four  members  by  death,  and  thirty-seven  members  by  re- 
moval or  resignation.  Fifty-five  new  members  had  been  elected, 
making  an  increase  of  fourteen  ;  the  total  now  on  the  roll  beiqg 
four  hundred  and  six. 

Then  followed  a  list  of  the  papers  that  had  been  read,  of 
which  our  readers  have  from  time  to  time  been  informed. 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  alluded  to  in  the  report  vrsrs, 
the  annual  display  of  work  at  the  December  meeting ;  Uie  pie- 
sentation  of  photographs  by  the  late  Mr.  Lessels  ;  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Lessels  by  Mr.  Bashford ;  and  a  non-actinie 
lantern  by  Mr.  Wardale ;  the  distribution  among  members  of 
packets  of  hydrokinone  and  samples  of  gloy  ;  a  ballot  for  photo- 
graphs ;  the  adoption  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
Society ;  and  a  record  of  the  three  popular  meetings  held  in 
Queen  Street  Hall. 

The  annual  trip  took  place  on  the  10th  July,  when  by  Ihs 
kindness  of  R  Dundas,  Esq.,  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent  st 
Amiston. 

The  presentation  print  for  1882-8,  entitied  '<  Brambling,*  by 
Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  has  been  distributed,  and  that  for  the 
past  session  will  be  issued  shortiy. 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved  and  adopted. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£67  17s.  8d. 

The  Cuiator  t^ted  at^  be  had  prepared  no  written  report 
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but  that  a  sub-oommittee  bad  been  appointed  during  the 
past  year,  who  had  catalogued  and  examined  all  the  property  of 
the  Society,  and  to  their  report  he  referred.  The  Society's 
property,  as  there  specified,  was  in  good  condition. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  session,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
C!ouncil,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  : — 

President — Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A. 

Vxce'Freeidenti^lAT.  J.  G.  Tunny  and  Mr.  Wm.  Forgan. 

Seeretai-y—VLr.  W.  T.  Bashford. 

Treasurer^Mr.  A.  M.  Forbes. 

Curator — Mr.  J.  M.  TumbuU. 

In  room  of  the  four  members  of  Council  who  retire  by 
rotation,  Messrs.  W.  Neilson,  James  Crighton,  Wm.  Grooke,  and 
G.  G.  Mitchell  were  elected,  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Forbes  as  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hugh  Brebner  was 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Macbeth  then  took  the  chair,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  read  a  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  on  page  731. 

Mr.  Keilson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macbeth  for 
his  paper,  remarked  upon  the  great  strides  which  photographers 
had  made  in  the  SBsthetio  department  of  their  profession,  and  he 
asked  the  members  to  compare  some  of  the  pictures  (?)  which 
were  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  their  old  albums,  where  the 
fluted  pillar  and  the  vice-like  head-rest  predominated,  with  the 
artistically  posed  groups  and  other  lovely  specimens  of  the 
photographic  art  displayed  on  the  walls.  And  not  only  that, 
but  he  observed  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  pictures 
from  those  of  last  year,  both  in  artistic  treatment  and  in 
manipulation.  But  there  was  still  room  for  improvement,  and 
he  thought  what  was  principally  required  was  the  artistic 
training  of  children. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  out-going  and 
in-coming  office-bearers,  which  were  suitably  acknpwiedged. 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
display  of  pictures  on  the  walls,  which,  the  curator  explained, 
had  been  sent  in  by  members  for  exhibition. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  continued  publication  or 
otherwise  of  the  Transactions  ;  a  first  and  imperfect  proof  of 
the  presentation  print  for  the  past  session  was  lud  on  the  tal^e ; 
members  were  reminded  that  subscriptions  for  the  current  year 
were  due,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photoobaphic  Association. 

The  second  monthly  meeting  for  the  season  was  held  in  Lamb's 
Hotel,  Dundee,  Thursday,  6&  inst.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Goz,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  a  discussion 
took  place  on  the  advisability  of  holding  another  Photographic 
E^bition. 

Owing  to  the  great  success  of  the  previous  one,  the  idea  was 
warmly  taken  up,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  an  International 
Exhibition  in  the  beginning  of  1886.  The  committee  will  be 
elected  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  TULLOCH  then  gave  a  leoturette  on  *'  Photographic  Optics," 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  blackboard  diagrams.  The 
speaker  was  most  attentively  listened  to,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
paper  he  indicated  his  willingness  to  answer  aoy  question  relat- 
ing to  the  subject.  A  number  of  inquiries  were  made  and 
readily  answered. 

The  Council  have  made  arrangements  for  a  Lantern  Kxhibi- 
tion  to  be  give  i  io  December,  and  the  Chairman  also  intimated 
that  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  process  of  development 
would  be  given  in  the  Society's  dark  room  on  Monday,  1st  De- 
cember. Members  were  Invited  to  bring  exposed  plates  with 
them,  acd  an  experienced  member  will  be  present  to  develop 
them. 


Coventry  and  Midland  PnoTOORAPHio  Sooiett. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  6th,  the 
President  of  the  Society  in  the  chair.  After  the  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  &c., 

Mr.  H.  W.  Jo.ves,  F.C.S.,  exhibited  a  very  convenient  method 
for  using  ordinary  gas  in  his  "  Lancaster  "  ruby  lantern,  with  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  could  turn  on  the  niby  light  or  white 
light  at  will. 

Mr  A.  Seticoue  also  sent  some  negatives,  which  were  thought 
to  be  very  fine,  not  only  for  their  artistic  m^rit,  bat  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  developed  by  the  soda  developer. 


The  Pribident  then  called  upon  Mr.  T.  Baynton  for  his 
paper  on  the  '*  Making  and  Development  of  Gelatino-Chloride 
Plates  '*  (see  page  727) 

The  transparencies  passed  round  were  very  fine,  and  were  mneh 
admired,  especially  when  shown  in  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Ambrose. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baynton.  the  meeting 
broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 

Derby  Photographic  Societt. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Kes^^turant, 
Iroogate,  Derby,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov-  5th  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Cox  in  the  chair.    The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Price  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Reminiscences 
of  the  Old  Collodion  Days,"  during  which  he  showed  some 
excellent  photographs  of  the  '*  Eoches." 

Mr.  J.  Mbrrt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  for  his 
paper,  Mr.  Lovejoy  seconded,  and  the  vote  was  carried 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  3rd  inst., 
when  a  paper  on  "  The  Photographic  Processes  used  in  Copying 
i^awings, '  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scotton. 


The  Photooraphio  Cl^tb. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  at  Anderton*s 
Hotel  on  the  5th  of  November  last. 

The  report  for  the  year  was  submitted  by  the  officers  to  the 
meeting,  showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
Club  by  the  numbers  of  attendances,  which  have  been  largely 
augmented  during  the  past  year,  these  amountng  to  1,296 
against  1,027  of  the  previous  year,  and  872  of  the  year 
before.  A  laboratory  has  also  been  built  and  fitted  with  the 
necessary  appliances  and  chemical?,  to  which  members  have  free 
access.  The  number  of  members  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Club  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Dur- 
ing winter  months  the  optical  lantern  has  been  a  source  of  inte- 
rest ;  many  new  or  valuable  modifications  of  apparatus  and 
processes  of  development  have  been  shown  or  demonstrated. 
One  very  useful  feature  is,  that  if  any  new  invention  connected 
with  photography,  or  new  process,  is  laid  before  the  Club,  it  has 
its  practieal  value  fairly  and  impartially  ascertained.  These  con- 
siderations, together  with  the  thoroughly  pleasant  and  social 
manner  in  which  the  meetings  are  conducted,  offer  such  special 
advantages  to  both  amateur  and  professional  photographers,  sa 
were  quite  unattainable  previous  tu  the  establishment  of  tiiis 
Club  in  1879. 


St.  Helen's  Association  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Abi| 

Photographic  Section. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Association  Aooms,  Mr.  Heather 
occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business. 

The  Chairman  showed  half-a-dozen  views  of  the  moon  taken 
during  the  eclipse  of  the  4th  ult.  with  his  camera,  the  exposures 
varying  from  one  to  five  seconds. 

Mr.  Taylor  showed  about  twenty  views  of  Dutch  life  and 
scenery. 

Mr.  Sherlock  said,  in  regard  to  a  difficulty  some  members 
appear  to  have  in  filtering  emulsion,  that  he  found  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  use  the  vacuum  pump,  and  suggested  the  use  of  asbestoa 
or  powdered  glass  for  filtering  through. 

A  few  transparencies,  made  by  members,  were  passed  round 
for  inspection. 

Discussion  then  took  place  on  the  action  by  excess  of  HCl  in 
emulsion,  action  by  AgNOj  in  Fe^Clg  toning  bath,  &o.,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Bradford  Ahateur  Photographic  BociBTr. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  newly  constituted  Society  was  held  in 
the  Free  Library  on  Thursday  evening  last,  when  there  was  a 
full  attendance  of  member?.  The  President,  Mr.  Duncan  Q. 
Law,  delivered  a  short  address  touching  on  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  photography  duwn  to  the  present  time.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Scorah,  the  Secretary,  gave  a  Lantern  Exhibition. 

We  understand  that  the  Society  commenced  work  with  a  full 
complement  of  members,  and  we  congratulated  the  promoter! 
on  having  made  so  Buooewf  ul  a  start. 
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SociBTT  OF  Arts. — Under  the  able  and  energetic  directorate 
of  Mr,  H.  Trueman  Wood,  it  ie  evident  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
will  thoroughly  maintain  its  leading  position ;  and  we  will  now 
give  a  lew  particulars  regarding  the  full  and  varied  programme 
for  the  coming  session.  Captain  Abney  will  give  a  short  courbe 
( two)  of  Cantor  Lectures  on  "  Photography  and  the  Spectro- 
scope," the  dates  for  these  beiog  fixed  for  April  20th  and  27th. 
Another  communication  of  especial  interest  to  photographers 
will  be  one  on  ^*  The  Influence  of  Civilisation  on  Eyesight/'  by 
tbe  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter,  but  the  date  for 
this  is  not  yet  fixed.  Among  others,- the  following  papers  may 
be  mentioned ': — George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  "  The  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition  ** ;  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  ''Electric 
Lighting  in  America  " ;  Ralph  H.  TweddelL  "  The  Employment 
of  flydjnaulic  Machinery  in  Engineering  Workshops  **  ;  George 
Clulow,  "  The  History  and  Manufacture  of  Phying  Cards '  ; 
A.  J.  Ellis,  **The  Musical  Scales  of  Various  Nations"  ;  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  *'  The  Painless  Extinction  of 
Life  in  the  Lower  Animals";  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  **  Marine  Biological  Laboratories  :  Their  Organisa- 
tion, Work,  and  National  Importance '' ;  Anton  Jursen^,  "  The 
Preparation  of  Butterine  " ;  Sir  J.  N.  Douglass,  "  Recent  ]bi- 
provements  in  Coast  Signals  "  ;  P.  L.  Simmonds,  "  Prospective 
Sources  of  the  Timber  Supplies  of  Great  Britain";  Professor 
H.  S.  Hele  Shaw,  '*The  Evolution  of  Machines";  Frederick 
Siemens,  "  Tempered  Glass."  Besides  Abney's  Cantor  Lectures 
on  Photography,  the  following  courses  will  be  delivered  : — ^*  The 
Use  of  Coal  Gas,"  by  Harold  B.  Dixon,  M.A. ;  "  Climate,  and 
its  RelaUonto  Health,"  by  G.  V.  Poore,  M.D.;  "The  Distribu- 
tion of  Electricity,"  by  Professor  Geoige  Forbes ;  "  Artists' 
Colours,"  by  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  King's  College,  London ;  *'  Carving  and  Furniture," 
by  J.  Hungerford  Pollen;  and  "The  Manufacture  of  Toilet 
Soaps,"  by  U.  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.So.,  F.RS.,  F.C.S.  A  special 
course  of  Howard  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  "  The  Conversion 
'  of  Heat  into  Useful  Work,"  by  W.  Anderson,  M.In8t.C.E. 

A  Photogbapbeb's  Abt  Exhibition.-- The  energy  of  Mr. 
Winter,  of  Derby,  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  together  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  objects  of  art,  many  being  the  work 
of  amateurs  in  Derbyshire.  Paintings  on  china  form^  a  leading 
feature  in  Mr.  Winter's  exhibition,  and  there  was  also  a  good 
collection  of  oil  and  water  paintings.  Needlework  paintings  upon 
aXkt  fretwork,  inlaid  work,  and  designs  for  Christmas  cards,  were 
also  shown  by  the  Derby  amateurs.  With  a  remarkably  good 
taste,  Mr.  Wmter  did  not  give  hid  own  photographic  work  much 
prominence,  and  altogether  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  snc- 
eessoi  his  efforts. 

The  Elbotbio  Lights  at  Hell  GATE.—The  installation  of  an 
«  Electric  Lighting  apparatus  at  this  dangerous  point  is  now  com- 
plete, and  the  light  was  turned  on  for  the  first  time  on  the  20th 
ult.  There  are  nine  arc  lamps,  each  of  6,000  caudle  power,  the 
lamps  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  circle.  The  tower  con- 
sistfl  of  four  iron  columns,  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
Sciehti/ie  American  says  that  every  outline  on  the  shore  can 
be  distinctly  seen,  also  that  the  fieet  of  vessels  which  come  down 
the  river  each  morning  will  now  be  able  to  pass  without  waiting 
for  daylight  as  hithertofore.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our 
New  York  friends  would  expose  a  few  plates  by  the  light  of 
these  exceptionally  powerful  electric  lamps,  and  let  us  have 
prints  from  the  negatives. 

PHOTOGBAPHiNa  A  Ctclonb.— A  photograph  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  cyclone  which  passed  through  Dakota  on 
August  28th.  The  cyclone  was  discovered  about  four  o'clock  on 
a  bright  afternoon,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heavy 
banks  of  cloud,  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  was  shining  plea- 
santly. Suddenly  a  monstrous  funnel-shaped  arm  shot  down 
from  one  of  the  clouds,  and  a  moment  later  the  cyclone  was 
formed  and  was  moving  slowly  across  the  prairie,  carrying  de- 
struction to  everything  in  its  course.  The  cyclone  remained  in 
sight  two  hours. 

Photoobafhino  a  Pistol  Ball  and  Sound  Waves. — In  the 
current  number  of  the  Photograpkiaehe  CorreipoHderu  is  repro- 
duced a  series  of  diagrams  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Mach  in  his  experiments  on  the  production  of  instantaneous 
photographs  of  various  physical  phenomena.  These  experiments, 
which  Were  described  in  the  PkorooBAPHio  Nbws  some  four 
months  ago,  require  little  comment  now. 

Photoobaphic  Club. — At  the  next  meeting,  the  subject  of 
<<  CoUodioa  EmaUions  "  will  b«  wwukanA, 
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•^*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  K^eoted  oommnnioatioBS. 

G.  S.  Mackib. — If  you  make  up  the  emnlsioa  with  less  water,  and 
dry  yuur  plates  more  rapidly,  you  will  not  be  troubled  any  more 
with  suck  msrkinjrs. 

Pb  ilip  Lbbnan.— The  action  is  probably  due  to  the  reduoing  adkn 
of  printing  ink  upon  the  salts  of  silver,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
pressure  £m  aoyming  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  su  far  as  it 
brings  the  sensirised  paper  in  close  contact  with  the  printing  ink. 

C.  F.  Bailkt.— We  do  not  think  you  will  obtain  them  in  En^slaod, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  yon  can  get  them  through  any  of  the  Paris 
dealfirs  in  photographic  apparatus. 

S.  G.— It  is  very  good  of  you  to  send  it,  and  we  will  make  use  of  it 
if  possible ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  can  do  so. 

C.  E.  W.— Our  publishers  will  get  the  photograph  regufterod  far 
yon  if  yon  will  forward  them  Is.  6d.  in  stamps,  and  a  copy  of  the 
picture. 

J.  Habbib. — 1.  ]  t  is  a  very  approximate  estimate,  and  yon  mnai  not 
attach  too  much  importance  to  it.  2.  It  is  not  absolutely  the 
best ;  it  may  be  depended  on  as  very  good.  To  say  any  one  form 
is  absolutely  the  best  would  be  misleading,  as  it  depends  on  the 
general  direction  your  work  takes. 

Ed.  Shabp. — Thank  you  :  next  week. 

K.  I.— The  idea  can  only  be  protected  by  making  a  claim  far 
building  up  the  article  in  question  out  of  photographs  in  the 
manner  yon  describe,  but  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  wn  etiier  ihs 
claim  would  be  allowed  by  the  examiners.  Still  there  ia  no  ham 
in  trying,  as  yon  only  lose  a  trifle  over  a  pound,  should  the  patent 
be  refused.  By  registering  each  new  separately,  you  can  protect 
yourself  absolntoly  as  regards  the  pictures. 

T.  P.— A  series  of  lessons  will  appear  in  the  Nbws  very  shortly. 

ExoN.— It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  damping,  the  paper  stretobes 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  width  of  the  sheet  than  the  direotioB 
of  the  length.  If  you  require  the  "  long-faced '»  portnUts,  ysn 
must  out  all  the  pieces  of  paper  so  that  the  length  of  the  sheet  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  width  of  the  sheet ;  but  if,  on  the  oiha 
hand,  you  require  the  fsMse  to  be  widened,  jron  must  out  the  payr 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Generally  speaking,  the  public  pifw 
portraits  in  which  the  face  is  lengthened,  to  those  in  wbieh  i&  is 
made  to  appear  broader  than  it  should.  An  interesting  oiimBivni- 
cation  on  this  subject^written  by  Mr.  W.  Coles— appeared  on 
page^778  of  our  last  volume. 

JoHte  Moboan.— 1.  If  the  s  ze  is  moderate  Tsay,  up  to  12  by  10), 
you  will  probably  find  it  convenient  to  make  the  enlarged  nega- 
tive on  a  gelatino-bromide  piste.  2.  Tbe  quality  of  the  papa*  is 
not  very  material,  but  it  most  be  sufficiently  stout  and  tough  to 
bear  handling  when  wet.  3.  It  is  very  doubtf  al  whethv  it  will 
answer  your  purpose  to  go ;  and  you  would  act  veiy  unwieely  ia 
doing  so  without  making  full  enquiry. 

Sbbiovs.— We  shuuld  certainly  regard  it  as  «m  infringement  of  the 
copyright,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  there  is  no  certai&ty  when 
these  matters  are  taken  into  a  court. 

C.  M.— 1.  Send  us  details,  and  a  photograph  if  possible.  2.  As  it 
dissolves  in  a  liltie  over  its  own  weight  of  water,  we  cannot  under- 
stand your  difficulty .  Possibly  you  msy  have  had  the  '  *  chlorate  ^' 
given  to  you  in  mistake.  3.  One  part  of  white  of  egg  and  six  of 
water. 

W.  M.  Bbowm.— You  have  not  warmed  the  plate  snfilciently. 

liBABMBB. — Your  work  does  you  much  credit,  and  it  ia  to  be  hyd 
that  you  win  continue  to  devote  thne  to  photogiaphy.  with 
respect  to  tbe  portraits,  we  would  suggest  tne  use  of  a  white  re- 
flector on  the  side  opposite  tbe  light,  so  as  to  retieye  the  desp 
shades. 

Studio. — If  you  have  space  you  should  make  it  four  or  live  fast 
longer;  the  other  dimensions  will  do  very  well. 

L.  L.  M.— CerUinly  not.  How  would  you  like  to  be  treated  in  the 
way  you  ask  us  to  treat  another  ? 
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bad^^nnd  should  k>e  used  when  vignetting  is  to  be  resorted  te. 
Lux.— Remove  all  traces  of  greasy  matter  by  washing  it  sevesal 
times  in  ether. 
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THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

The  Fhotogiaphio  Society  of  Ireland  have  jrood  reason  to 
eoDgratalate  themselTfs  on  the  collection  of  pictures  and 
apparatus  that  has  been  brought  together  by  their 
endeavours  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  owe  no  little  gratitude  to  the  authorities  of 
that  Institution  for  their,  great  kindoess  in  lending  their 
rooms  for  the  purposes  of  a  Photographic  Exhibition. 

The  public  portion  of  the  building,  which  was  erected 
by  private  munificence  in  1830,  was  built  especially  for 
a  picture  gallery,  and  is  exceptionally  well  lighted— at 
least,  as  far  as  the  two  principal  rooms  are  concerned ;  the 
lighting  of  the  third  is  much  inferior  to  the  others. 

The  collection  numbers  some  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
frames,  together  with  several  albums,  a  large  stand  of 
ceramic  photographs,  and  a  small  table  of  cameras,  lenses, 
shutters,  &o.  In  point  of  quality  we  believe  it  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  that  recently  on  view  in  Pall  Mall, 
many  of  the  photographs  exhibited  there  having  been  also 
sent  to  Dublin ;  while  out  of  eighteen  artists  who  obtained 
medals  this  year  in  London,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  are 
represented.  A  verv  large  number  of  the  pictures  have 
been  already  noticed  in  our  columns  in  the  notices  of  the 
Fall  Mall  Exhibitions  of  1882, 1883,  and  1884,  so  that  we 
need  not  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  their  names. 
Amongst  these  are  Mr.  Tagliafcrro^s  interiors  of  St.  John's 
Church  at  Malto  (Nos.  163,  235,  308,  309,  &c.)  Mr.  U.  P. 
Bobinaon  shows  a  large  series— The  Mill  Door  (No.  57), 
"He  Never  told  his  Love"  (No.  43),  *»Come  Across*' 
(428),  and  many  others. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  shows  his  Sea  Studies  (No.  242),  and 
Messrs.  West  a  frame  of  yachts  (No.  14),  iacludiuff  that 
figured  at  page  643.  Mr.  Symond  has  two  splendid  frames 
<tt  yacht  studies  (196,  212).  M.  Grassin's  **  Breaking 
Waves  *'  (718)  unfortunately  came  too  latQ,  and  have  been 
in  consequence  relegated  to  the  third  room,  as  have  his 
<<  Folkestone  Boat "  (No.  720)  and  "  Quai  Gambetta  " 
ni9).  Mr.  Benwick  shows  a  number  of  his  inimitable 
irost  studies,  full  of  frosty  fog,  of  which  we  like  No&  152 
and  445  the  best;  No.  218,  an  elaborate  composition  print 
of  a  skating  scene,  though  very  wonderful  as  a  piece  of 
manipulation,  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory.  Mr.  Berkeley 
shows  some  charming  little  platinotypes,  *'  A  Likely  Place 
for  a  Trout  **  being  perhaps  the  best  Messrs.  Mendelssohn, 
Hubbard,  Lafayette,  Gibson,  Koch,  Clerk,  Shadbolt,  Auty, 
Godbold,  Berry,  Adams  and  Scanlan,  Nesbitt,  Brownrigg, 
Donkin,  Whalev,  and  others  are  represented  by  one  or 
more  of  their  Pall  Mall  fiames  of  this  year,  while  the 
Autotype  Company's  enlargement  of  Mr.  Mayland's  great 
triumph  "There's  Sorrow  on  the  Bea''  (No.  210),  and  Mr. 
Bobinson's  '•Nor'  Easter,"  Professor  Donkin's  <'Deut  du 
Qeanti"  both  original  (186),  and  enlargement  (302).    Mr, 


Pointer's  *< Brighton  Cats"  belong  to  18A3.  From  the 
1882  Exhibition  we  notice  Messrs.  Ghaffin*s  ''Sisterly 
Intercession"  (125),  and  "Cherry  Ripe"  (394);  Mr. 
McLeish's  beautiful  '< Misty  Morning  on  the  Wear"  (69), 
as  well  as  some  of  his  more  recent  work.  It  would  be 
obviously  utterly  impossible  to  notice  in  a  single  article, 
even  by  name,  all  the  pictures  deserving  recognition,  so  we 
must  ask  those  who  are  omitted  to  kindly  take  the  will  for 
the  deed. 

Before  passing  on  to  note  a  few  of  the  especially  Irish 
photographs,  there  are  two  we  cannot  pass  by.  One 
(No.  450),  "Reading  to  Granny,"  by  Mr.  Gillard,  a 
charming  picture  in  platinotype,  the  attitudes  of  child  and 
grandmother  being  most  natural,  and  the  lighting  and 
general  treatment  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  other 
(355),  "  The  Corn  Doctor,"  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Seed,  is  also  an 
admirable  composition,  the  expression  of  both  operator 
and  patient  being  inimitable,  while  the  technique  is 
unexceptionable. 

Taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  rooms  as  the  numbers  go, 
and  passing  over  those  already  mentioned  and  many  others, 
in  favour  of  native  work,  we  may  allude  to  a  nice  little 
frame  of  cloud  studies,  by  Dr.  Pearaall  (24),  and  Mr.  E.  P. 
Johnson^s  capital  picture  of  **The  (kninaught  steaming 
out  of  Kingston  Harbour"  (59),  and  U.M.S.  Neptune 
(53).  Mr.  George  Mansfield  shows  a  dozen  charming 
studies  in  the  PyrecDees  and  Spain,  of  which  we  fancy  most 
those  of  ^^Sauveterre  "  (71  and  507),  the  former  being  un* 
questionably  one  of  the  very  best  landscapes  in  the  room- 
no  slight  praise  when  McLeish,  Benwick,  England,  Horsey, 
Brightman,  and  others  are  well  represented.  Messrs. 
Mavius  and  Vivaib,  of  Belfast,  show  a  fine  frame  of  large 
portraits  (Na  65),  as  do  Messrs.  Crawford,  of  Dublin,  the 
latter  on  porcelain  (No.  83).  Mr.  C.  W.  Watson  shows 
three  frames  of  nice  little  views  (Nos.  79,  290, 529),  which 
are,  however,  cold  in  colour,  and  their  tone  is  further  re- 
duced and  the  effect  marred  by  the  folded  maroon  cashmere 
on  which  they  are  mounted.  The  last  named,  consisting  of 
pictures  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace,  taken  down  a 
few  years  since,  are  deeply  sunk  in  a  frame  of  almost  crim- 
son plush.  Mr.  S.  Baker  has  two  large  frames,  each  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  views  (No.  121),  chiefly  in  North 
Wales  and  (303)  in  varions  parts  of  Ireland,  and  illustra- 
tions of  Dmidical  and  other  antiquities.  They  are  all  good 
and  carefal  works,  bnt  in  some  cases  betray  the  use  of  a 
lens  of  too  short  focas.  At  every  corner  we  encounter  Mr. 
J.  L.  Robinson,  who  is  a  most  prolific  exhibitor,  and  as  he 
mounts  in  single  frames,  his  exhibits  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  John  Chancellor,  a  well-known  Dublin  portraitist, 
shows  to  great  advantage ;  his  pictures,  though  not  so  pre- 
tentions as  those  which  gained  a  medal  at  Pall  Mall  for 
Mr.  Lafayette  (Nos.  200, 203, 209),  are  to  our  mind  far  more 
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refined  ioitjla  kod  trektment.  We  would  eapeciallj  ootice 
(01)  "Tha  Belle  of  the  Ewniag,"  (116)  "TheC«pUin  of 
the  Teim,  (213)  ■'  II  PenBeroeo,"  and  (403)  ■  Portrait. 

Mr.  Oreenwood  Pim  is  represented  by  five  frames  ; 
No.  173,  MUcellaneouB  SCndisH  iu  the  neigbbonrhood  of 
Dabliu ;  of  which,  a  scene  in  the  College  Botanic  G&rdeiia 
■nd  a  group  of  cibeep  are  best.  Na  211  contains  views  at 
Aix  lea  Bains,  Venice,  and  314  atndiea  of  tree  trunks  in 
platinotrpe  ;  482,  views  in  the  English  lake  district,  and 
496,  "  Caught  Napping,"  a  geUtiuo-bromide  enlargement 
from  a  carte  negative  of  a  joung  ladj  asleep  in  a  sunn; 
jtarden.  The  worthy  Hon.  See.  of  the  Society  (Mr.  A. 
Conan)  has  several  frames  of  Welsh  and  Irish  'scenery, 
■now  aoenM,  &c  (SIS,  216,  241,  243).  Besides  Mr.  E.  P. 
Johnson,  already  noticed,  instantaneous  sea  photography 
is  represented  (exclnaive  of  Messrs.  Weet  and  Symonds)  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Smyth  (208)  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Mousell  (175). 
They  are  of  small  siEe,  and,  though  intrinsically  good,  are 
completely  edipeed  by  the  larger  pictures.  1&.  Rigby 
Mods  aeTsral  frames  of  pictaree  irf  Brastil,  Boztott.    OUier 


Irish  amateurs  whose  works  we  have  not  space  to  enta 
into  in  detail,  are  Meesrs.  Baston,  Eeilsall,  Scott,  Flemiof, 
Boper,  and  Codd,  whose  snow  scenes  (50  and  51)  are  n< 
markably  good;  Mitchell,  Walker, Whittaker,Yeates,fce. 
Id  conclusion,  we  would  draw  especial  attention  lot 
magDiGcent  series  of  views  in  Cey'oo,  contributrd  bf 
Mr.  W.  L.  H.  Skeen ;  both  originals  and  enlargetoenti 
(No<>.  297,  312,  and  333}  being  particularly  noteworthy. 
Mr.  H.  N.  White  sends  a  large  stand  of  ceramics.  The 
chieF  exhibitors  of  appaTataa  are  Messrs,  Watson,  8hfw, 
Sands  and  Hunter,  Mayne,  and  H,  Bobidson ;  the  new 
patent  camera  of  the  latter  being  in  eepecial  favour  in 

The  medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  vot«  of  the  Sodelj. 
We  hope  to  publishthelistnext  week,  together  withaoms 
further  notea  on  pictares  of  neceeaity  passed  over  in  the 
present  issue. 

Our  block  print  shows  some  of  the  picturea  at  the  Dahlia 
Exhibition  with  the  tag  labels  attached  ;  these  labels  being 
removed  when  all  the  pictures  were  hnng.    Conunendng 


on  the  left  hand,  the  frame  standing  by  itself  at  the  top  con- 
tains a  canvas  enlargement  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  ; 
immediately  ander  this  is  Mr.  Dixon's  tiger ;  on  each  aide 
of  the  tiror  we  have  studies  by  Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  Mr.  May- 
land's  "Sorrow  on  the  sea"  will  be  recognized  as  uext  in 
the  same  row,  and  immediately  onder  Mayland's  picture 
is  a  frame  containing  three  portrait  studies  by  Lafayette ; 
while  one  remove  to  the  right  of  this  ia  to  be  fonnd  Mr. 
Simmonds'  admirable  coUectiou  of  yacht  pictures.  Several 
other  exhibits  will  be  recognized  by  the  reader.  Onr 
photograph  is  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim,  and  he  will  himself 
be  recogniied  as  being  shown  seated  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner.  The  gentleman  seated  at  the  desk  is  Mr. 
MocCarthy,  the  corator  of  the  Exhibition. 


MR.  W.  COBB'S  LONDON  VIEWa 
Tbi  photographer  i»  London  has  much  to  oontand  with, 
•ad  tii«  fttraasphere  is  seldom  clear  enoagh  for  long-distuice 


work,  tmlesB  very  early  in  the  tnoiDiDg  ;  and  more  especially 
on  a  Monday  moining,  while  the  baatle  and  racket  of  akcet 
movi-ment  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  steady  the  pboto- 
grapher's  nerves,  and  may  lead  to  the  overtnrning  of  iha 
camera  oi  othar  mishapg.  Hence  it  is  that,  atthoagh  one  atj 
now  and  again  see  a  good  view  of  street  life  in  Londoa,  ■ 
seiies  of  auch  pictmea  is  rare.  Mr.  Cobb  has,  howevsr, 
acquiiedarepntationfoT  this  difficalt  class  of  work,  and  when 
be  cannot  nae  the  ttipod,  he  is  content  to  Gx  hii  camera  to 
the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus,  or  to  the  railing!  of  a  choich, 
while  some  of  his  pictaree  have,  we  are  told,  been  takei 
from  the  top  of  a  pillar  letter-box,  On  more  than  oneoeca- 
eion  this  indefatiMblii  photographer  has  been  mistakan  for 
a  dynamiter,  and  has  had  to  explain  hii  m'>vemoale  to  the 
police ;  and  in  a  paper  commanicated  by  him  to  the  Pboto- 
ORAFBic  Nbwb  some  twelve  mootha  ago,  he  relates  how  he 
was  arrested — oi  perhaps,  rather,  detained — while  pbolo- 
grapbing  the  RoyiJ  Exchange. 
The  picmre  whinb  we  present  in  the  form  of  a  supple- 
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meot  this  week  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Cobb's  London 
▼lews,  the  busy  activity  of  the  street  being  represented  in 
a  way  rarely  seen.  The  costermonger  with  hia  barrow, 
a  boy  wearing  his  empty  basket  helmet-fashion,  and 
cab  No.  2884,  are  caught  while  in  quick  motion  in  the 
immediate  foreground.  Uow  advantageonsly  such  instan- 
taneous views  QS  that  we  now  publish  compare  with  the 
old  style  of  London  views  taken  with  an  exposure  of  some 
two  or  three  minutes  on  a  Sunday  !  Tn  one  case  we  have 
a  live  and  active  city  represented  ;  while  in  the  other  a 
mere  skeleton  from  which  the  life  and  flesh  have 
departed. 

When,  indeed,  may  we  hope  to  practically  realize  the 
perfection  of  photographic  representation — a  series  of  in- 
stantaneous views  combined  into  active  life  by  means  of  a 
zoetrope  lantern?  But  hope  and  possibility  may  go  even 
farther  than  this,  for  the  moving  representation  may 
perhaps  be  made  stereoscopic ;  but  to  reproduce  the  objects 
with  all  their  natural  colours  appeirs  to  be  much  further 
removed  from  the  possible. 


THE    COMPETITION    OF    LANTERN    SLIDE 

PROCESSES. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  November,  the  lantern  slide's  which 
had  been  prepared  by  various  members  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Society  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring difterent  processes,  were  exhibited,  and  judgment 
was  given  on  the  merits  of  them. 

There  was  a  large  meeting,  and  judgment  was  accorded 
by  the  voice  of  the  whole  of  the  luembers,  the  Chairman 
interpreting  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  when  there 
appeared  to  be  any  doubt.  It  was  a  notable  feature  of  the 
proceedings  that  there  was  in  almost  every  case  the  very 
nearest  approach  to  unanimity  of  decision.  First,  a  weed- 
ing-out  process  was  gone  through,  those  slides  which  were 
manifestly  inferior  being  put  on  one  side.  The  **  accepted  '* 
slides  were  then  again  passed  through  the  double  lantern ; 
in  each  case  the  one  which  had  been  adjudged  best  so  far 
being  kept  in  one  of  the  lanterns,  so  that  each  slide  as  it 
came  up  might  bo  compared  with  it,  till  one  camo  which 
was  adjudgdd  better^  after  which  this  latter  was  kept  on  the 
standard  with  which  others  were  to  be  compared. 

'^  What  was  the  general  result  of  the  trial  ?  ^'  will  be  the 
natural  question.  It  was  not  very  far  different  from  what 
Mr.  George  Smith  predicted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
PHOTooBApnio  News  that  it  would  ho.  It  was  made  evi- 
dent that,  in  the  hands  of  competent  manipulators,  excel- 
lent and  almost  equally  good  results  could  be  got  by  any 
of  several  processes. 

It  should  be  explained  that  all  slides  were  from  the  same 
negatives,  of  which  there  were  two,  both  provided  by  Mr. 
W.  Cobb.  One  was  a  very  pretty  picture  of  two  children. 
The  white  pinafore  of  one  of  these,  wj  may  say,  was  a 
severe  test  of  any  process,  the  difficulty  of  getting  detail  in 
it,  without  over-exposing  to  destruction  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
tare,  being  very  great.  The  other  was  an  instantaneouB 
view  on  the  Thames. 

By  each  process  two  slides  of  each  subject  were  prepared. 
The  slides  from  the  last-mentioned  subject  were  judged 
first,  and  at  the  end  three  of  them  were  selected  aa  being 
the  best,  and  as  being  one  as  good  as  another.  It  will  be 
understood  that  till  the  final  judgment  was  given,  no  one 
knew  by  what  processes  the  slides  had  been  prepared, 
even  the  preparers  themselves  being  in  most  cases  unable 
to  recognize  their  own  productions. 

When  the  names  of  the  processes  on  the  three  slides 
adjudged  best  were  read  out,  it  was  discovered  that  two 
were  by  the  collodio-albumen  process,  one  by  the  wet 
plate  process.  Here,  certainly,  it  appeared  that  our  old 
friend  collodion  triumphed ;  but  the  next  judgment  showed 
that  other  processes  might  at  least  equal  it. 
When  thd  whole  of  the  slides  representing   the  two 


children  had  been  gone  through,  one  was  adjudged  to  bo 
pre-eminently  good.  Two  others  were  considered  to  fall 
a  little  short  of  it,  and  to  be  one  as  good  as  the  other. 

It  was  announced  that  the  slide  declared  to  be  the  best 
of  all  wa?  a  Woodburytype,  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
Smith.  The  other  two  were — one  a  collodio-bromide,  the 
other  a  plaliuo-bromide  plate,  specially  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wellington  for  tiaosparencies.  The  beautiful  colour 
of  this  latter  slide  was  most  notable.  It  was  of  the 
warmest  possible  red,  almost  approaching  crimson.  So 
much  for  platino-bromidc,  which  most  have  believed  was 
only  capable  of  giving  cold  black  tones. 

The  Woodburytype  slide  deserves  somewhat  more 
notice  here  than  we  have  given  it.  It  was  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  gradation  of 
tone.  Ihere  was  not  the  smallest  hardness,  nor  yet  flat- 
ness ;  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  falling  off  of  detail, 
either  in  the  shadow  or  in  the  high  lights.  The  slide  was 
of  a  warm-brown  colour.  Mr.  Smith  created  not  a  little 
surprise  when  he  stated  that  the  pigment  used  was  pure 
carbon. 

In  reply  to  quesfcionc,  Mr.  Smith  stated  that'he  had  for 
long  been  trying  to  get  a  lamp  black  which  would  be  broum  !- 
the  lamp    blackA  which  were   sold    commercially   being 
totally  unfit  for  Woodburytype  purposes.  At  length  be  had 
succeeded.  He  collected  the  soot  deposited  by  the  tip  of  the 
flame  of  a  small  benzoline  lamp.     A  tedious  process  this, 
one   would  naturally  suppose,  and  one  giving  but  small 
returns ;  but  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  thus ' 
obtained,  necessary  to  make  a  suitable  pigment,  is  infini-  - 
tesimally  small.    Mr.  Smith  says  he  can  make  enough  in 
a  day  to  last  him  for  months. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Smith  to  say  that  the  slide  which 
produced  so  much  arlmiration  was  the  only  one .  that  he' 
prepared  for  the    competition,    otherwise    Woodburytype 
might  have  come  to  the  fore  in  the  case  of  the  instantane- 
ous subject  as  well  as  in  the  portrait  one. 

Oi  e  slide  was  exhibited  which  had  been  taken  on  a  gela- 
tino-bromide  plate,  and  bad  been  developed  by  tbehydroxy- 
lamine  developer,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
lately.  It  wa^^,  next  to  those  adjudged  to  be  the  very  best, 
considered  amongst  the  best  of  those  exhibited. 

As  was  natural  where  the  judges  were  all  practical 
photographers,  judgment  was  given  more  with  reference 
to    techoical  perfections    than  to  general  effect,  correct' 
rendering  of  gradattbns  of  tone  being  the  thing  most  of ' 
all  attended  to.     There  is  all  probability  that  a  jury  of= 
the    non-photographic    public  would  have  given  their' 
decision  in  favour  of  the  warmer  coloured  slides,  such  as- 
those    by  the  gelatino-chloride  process.     The  colodion- 
sUdes  were  of  course  black-and-white,  or  nearly  so,  and 
showed  a  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  instantaneous  subject 
to  give  a  moonlight  rendering. 


PHOTOGBAPHr  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  which  we  allude  to  elseii^ere, 
the  Manchester  Courier  says : — 

"  The  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  are  the  property  of  the 
English  nation,  but  the  present  Administration  hdA  refused  per- 
mission to  an  English  company,  called  '  The  Fine  Art  Society,' 
to  photograph  certain  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  and  has,  at  the 
same  time,  freely  accorded  this  permission  to  a  German  firm  of 
the  style  or  title  of  '  Braun  and  Co.  *  The  <  Fine  Art  Society '  did 
certainly  receive  permission  to  photograph  pictures  as  they  hung^ 
but  this  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  refusal ;  and  although  they 
offered  the  strongest  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  everything 
they  handled,  there  was  one  insuperable  objection  to  them— 
and  one  which  they  were  unable  to  do  away  with — they  were 
Englishmen.  Messrs.  Braun,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had  full 
liberty  to  take  down  the  pictures,  take  them  from  their  frames, 
and  beyond  this,  to  erect  an  unsightly  and  disfiguring  iron  cabin 
outside  the  Gallery,  in  which  to  do  with  these  pictures  what 
seemed  to  them  good.  On  the  unfairness  of  this  proceeding  being 
put  before  the  custodians  of  our  great  national  repository,  a  reply 
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was  received  from  the  Director  to  the  effect  that  these  Qermbo 
people  had  been  '  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  photographing 
pictures  in  the  great  public  galleries  on  the  Continent,  where, 
also,  owing  to  the  high  importance  of  the  undertuking,  unusual 
laciHties  lutd  been  afforded  them.'  How  any  man  or  body  of 
men  can  thus  proclaim  his  or  their  self-stultification  passes  our 
understanding.  *  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co. ' says  the  Director, '  have 
received  unusual  facilities  in  their  own  country,  and  therefore 
you,  as  Englishmen,  shall  receive  none  in  yours.'  The  '  high 
importance '  of  the  affair  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  that 
if  Uiere  be  any  profit,  any  praise,  any  encouragement  of  industry, 
to  be  derived  from  the  reproduction  of  the  artistic  treasures  of 
the  country,  they  shall  not,  while  the  present  people  are  in 
authority,  be  derived  by  the  men  of  the  country." 

A  block  photograph  of  the  galvanised  iron  building, 
which  the  writer  of  the  Manchester  Courier  jn9t\j  calls  *'  an 
anaightly  and  disfiguring  iron  cabin,'*  recently  appeared  in 
the  FHoroaaAPHio  Naws  (present  volume,  p.  562). 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pbogress  in  Photo-Typography — Boca's  Chronomktric 
Shutter  —  Photographs  of  Chantillt  —  Making 
Gklatine  Flow  on  Glass— Balance  Washing  Tray. 

Phototype  Improvements. — Every  day  brings  with  it  some 
new  experiment  to  the  perfection  of  photography  as 
applied  to  the  direct  formation  of  typographic  blocks. 
In  Paris,  M.  Krakow,  in  the  house  of  Lefman,  has  invented 
a  process  similar  to  that  practised  by  Meisenbaob,  Angerer 
and  Goschl,  and  others,  and  to  him  is  entrusted  the  work 
of  preparing  the  plates  for  the  Figaro  lUustre  which  has 
oome  oat  recently.  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  Meissonoier's, 
one  of  D^taiUe's  drawings,  and  other  subjects  reproduced 
in  this  way.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
process.  A  copperplate  of  the  required  size,  coated  with  a 
film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  is  exposed  behind  a  negative 
on  which  a  thin  pellicle  covered  with  very  fine  lines  is 
placed.  After  a  sufficiently  long  exposure  it  is  etched 
with  perchloride  of  iron.  When  bitten  deeply  enough, 
the  plate  again  receives  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatioe, 
and  is  exposed  for  a  second  time  under  the  negative,  care 
being  taken  that  the  lines  coincide,  and  the  pellicle,  striped 
with  lines,  is  placed  in  the  reverse  position,  so  that  the  effect 
of  lines  crossing  in  lozenge  shape  is  produced.  In  the 
aame  way  an  engraved  plate  is  obtained  by  the  Talbot  pro- 
oesB,  but  that  now  described  possesses  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  a  typographic  block.  The  results 
shown  by  M.  Krakow  are  very  satisfactory.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  for  coloured  impressions  the  use  of 
different  negatives  executed  in  this  manner  gives  polychro- 
matic prints  having  a  charminji:  effect.  In  Switzerland, 
the  firm  of  Brnoner  and  Kunkler  have  had  the  hnppy 
notion  of  making  gelatine  plates  accompanied  by  a  pellicle 
giving  grained  or  finely  striped  surfaces,  so  that  after  deve- 
loping, the  negative  presents  the  necessary  character  for 
beuff  directly  transformed  into  typographic  blocks,  only 
by  M.  Kni^ow^s  plan  one  can  obtain  successive  impressions 
on  the  copper  phte. 

.  At  Marseilles,  in  Gayer*s  printing  office,  another  excel- 
lent idea  is  utilised,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  photographic, 
bat  a  method  of  transferring  directly  on  to  stone  or  zinc 
designs  executed  on  a  particular  sort  of  paper,  with  a  view 
to  typography.  It  is  as  well  to  know  something  about  all 
processes,  because  they  hang  closely  together,  and  one 
may  on  some  occasions  6nd  it  easier  to  have  recourse  to 
one  method,  and  at  other  times  to  a  different  one,  whether 
photography  be  largely  used,  or  only  to  obtain  an  accurate 
outline.  Everyone  knows  that  to  execute  a  drawing  to  be 
reproduced  in  this  way,  the  paper  is  required  to  have 
either  a  granular  or  striped  surface.  The  drawing 
finished,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  photographic 
process  to  reproduce  it  on  the  stone.  At  M.  Gayer 's,  a 
striped  paper  is  manufactured  similar  to  that  of  Angerer*s, 
but  witn  the  improvement  that  the  lines  or  stripes  can 


themselves  be  transferred  on  to  the  stone.  As  soon 
as  the  designer  has  executed  a  drawing  by  scratching 
out  the  lights  and  putting  in  the  shadows  with  either 
lithographic  ink  or  chalk,  it  may,  by  simple  pressure,  be 
traced  on  the  stone.  1  am  assured  that  this  prepared 
paper  will  preserve  its  properties  for  a  considerable  time. 
Photography  may  come  in  here  for  giving  collotype  images 
with  both  outline  and  modelling  of  light  and  shade  on  this 
typographic  paper. 

Boca's  Chronomeiric  Shutter.-^Eyer  since  the  so-called 
instantaneous  photography  has  been  in  vogue,  amateurs, 
especially,  have  guess^  their  exposures,  and  no  really 
simple  method  of  measuring  the  time  has  been  indicated. 
Several  months  ago  I  recommended  the  reproduction  of  the 
hand  of  a  clock  rotating  on  a  dial,  so  as  to  make  the  com- 
plete circle  in  the  space  of  one  second.  The  motor  was  a 
person  who,  after  a  short  practice,  could  effect  the  moTe- 
ment  regularly  in  the  required  time ;  but  still  this  mode 
of  proceeding  was  more  or  less  indecisive,  and  the  demand 
for  something  chronometric  resulted  in  mj  thinking  of 
using  M.  Boca's  chronometric  shuttter.  This  instrument 
consists  of  a  dial  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  clock 
hand  making  complete  rotation  in  three  seconds.  It  is 
set  in  motion  by  a  clock-work  sprinfir*  and  its  speed  regu- 
lated by  a  lever  escapement.  The  diameter  of  this 
dial  being  too  small  for  the  gradations  marked  upon  it  to 
be  legible,  I  have  fixed  in  front  of  it  a  rectangular  slkJe, 
ABCD,  bearing  an  enlarged  arc  of  a  circle,  EF,  concentric 


with  that  which  i%  traversed  by  the  hand  in  a  second  ; 
this  arc  is  divided  into  200  equal  parts,  the  hand  is  re* 
placed  by  a  longer  one,  01  (fifteen  centimetres),  so  as  to 
reach  the  gradations,  and  is  painted  white,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  slide  is  entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gradations  themselves,  marked  in  white.  To  make  a  trial 
of  it,  let  go  the  spring,  the  needle  hand  will  move,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  reached  F,  or  shortly  after,  make  the  shatter 
act.  On  developing,  the  number  of  divisions  traversed  by 
the  needle  will  be  indicated  by  a  blacker  tracing  on  the 
negative  than  any  of  the  surrrounding  parts.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  lighter  part  cover  two  or  three  divisions^  it 
shows  clearly  that  this  length  of  exposure  has  been  two  or 
three  two-hundredths,  or  else  one-hundredth,  or  one- 
hundredth  and  a  half  of  a  second.  A  drop  shutter  having 
an  aperture  seventy -five  centimetres  long,  the  diameter  of 
the  lens  being  twenty-five  centimetres,  gave  an  ex- 
posure of  nine  two-hundredths.  1  have  made  two 
hundred  divisions,  because  one  two -hundredth  of  a 
second  is  sufficient  for  practical  accuracy;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  further  sub-divisions  should  not  be  made  if 
desired.  Of  course  plates  are  required  of  such  seosi  tive* 
ness  to  be  impressionable  with  these  short  exposures,  and 
they  do  not  yet  exist;  but  should  the  day  c<»me,  we  still 
have  a  method  of  augmenting  the  speed  of  the  needle  as 
long  as  its  action  is  regular. 
Photographs   of  the  Chateau  of   C%anti%— The    Doe 
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D'Anmale,  afUr  banng  had  the  priDoelr  abode  of  the 
Cond^'i  so  intelligCDtly  rcRtored,  hu  entrusted  nearly  all 
the  work  of  photOKraphing  it  to  M.  Chalot.     Vary  large 

felatino-bromideplatea  were  used  with  the  greatest  possi- 
le  sncceM. 

Method  of  Making  Gtlaliae  Flow  on  G'oiS.—U.  Dn  Ville- 
ohole,  the  maker  of  the  platea  naed  by  H.  Cbatot,  says 
tb&t  a  cold  infiuion  in  water  of  the  plant  known  aa 
pellilorir  (fiUered  after  soaking  for  from  one  to  two 
hours)  is  very  effioacioDs  for  brushing  over  plates  before 
pouring  on  the  gelatine  emulncD,  eapecially  when  they 

M.  Leon  Salu2e's  Balance  Washing'Trai/. — U.  L,  Bsliute 
baa  inrented  a  balance  wastjing-tray,  of  wbioh  the  disgram 


platea  from  No.  2  yield  iiejjatiTes  equal  to  those  of 
gelaii no- bromide.  The  writer  haa  not  yet  obtained  nega< 
tires  in  the  oamsra  on  iodo-cbloride  films,  bat  from  his 
spectroscopio  re«ulU  one  can  easily  draw  fairly  accurate 
conclnsions.  TboB.  No.  2  formula  would  yield  sofc  iiega- 
tirea  wilh  fine  half-tnnes,  while  No.  3  ahoald  produce 
images  of  mach  brilliancy  with  Tery  great  contrast. 
Herr  Schumann  propoaea  to  experiment  with  the  action 
of  ammonia,  on  the  finished  emulaion,  for  by  treating 
an  iodo-chloride  film  with  dUute  ammonia  and  drying  bj 
heat,  it  was  foand  that  the  image  fogged  directly  the 
developer  was  applied. 


■hows  the  constraclion.  It  isBetin  motion  by  clock-work, 
and  workif  ram  one  to  two  bonra.  The  rate  may  be  increased 
or  leaaeoed  at  will.  Un  the  moving  sorface  any  diah  up  to 
2S  by  35  centimetree  may  be  placed.  I  have  seen  the 
machine  in  action,  and  it  does  not  work  too  violently  to 
upset  liqaida,  and  makes  no  noise.  It  will  be  very  usef nl 
in  developing  as  well  as  in  etching.  Leon  Vidal. 


lODU-CULOBIDE  EMULSION. 
BT  V.  scsuiiara. 
Ih  some  further  temaikg  the  writer  describee  the  action  of 
developers  on  iodo-cbloriJe  emnlaioa  prepared  aocordiog 
lo  formnlas  given  in  a  former  oommanioatiou  (p.  715).  Both 
Siolze's  pyro-potash  and  Eder's  oxalate  were  tried,  bat  the 
latter  gave  better  resalts,  especially  with  the  films  poor  in 
silver  iodide. 

Herr  Schumann  boa  only  experimented  with  the  spectrum 
on  the  plates,  the  latter  prodncing,  however,  lurpriaicg 
icbdIIb,  quite  different  from  the  apectrum  as  rapresented  on 
pure  chloride  ot  iodide  films. 

All  these  emulsions  prodece  a  higher  colour  eeniitive- 
neae;  thns,  films  prepared  by  fuTDmlB  No.  1  were  equally 
acted  npon  from  the  violet  lo  the  indigo,  exoept  iu  the 
lavender.  Those  fit ms,  which  contained  a  comparatively 
low  proportion  of  iodide,  were  extremely  thiu,  and  very 
liable  to  fog ;  the  others  gave  a  distinct  spectrum  of  great 
inteniity,  and  with  care  a  negative  (res  from  fog. 

The  same  films  were  also  tested  with  Warnerke's  sensito- 
metric  tablet,  using  for  the  itaadatd  light  one  inch  of  mag. 
nesinm  ribbon,  bnrut  at  a  distance  of  thirty  inohee.  Plate 
Nu.  2  showed  20  on  the  table,  and  plate  No.  1  prodnced 
only  18  on  the  same  ecale.  Thus,  it  la  found,  that  throuijh 
the  addition  of  iodide,  the  general  seniitivenesa  is  ledaced, 
although  the  sensitiveness  for  the  rays  of  lower  refrangi- 
bility  ia  diatinntly  increased.  A  comparative  trial  by  the 
•enaitomer  was  also  made  with  a  film  containing  pnre 
bromide  prepared  oaoording  to  Eder'a  ammonia  method, 
digested  far  thrae-qnailera  M  an  hour  at  38°  C.  The  sens!- 
tiveneM  appeared  identical  wilh  the  iodo-chloride  film  poor 

From  the  above  resolUi  it  will  be  seen  that  althongh  films 
prepwedMOordiiig  to/>mttiftiJVo.  1  are  hardly  suitable  for 


HINTS  ON  FOSINU  AND  THB  MANAUEMENT  Of 
THE  SiriER. 

Bt  IL  p.   ROBINSON. 

CnAPTEB  VI.— Groups. 
The  arrangement  of  a  portrait  group  of  figures  ia  one  ot 
the  most  difficult  things  to  succeed  in  accomnliahing 
perfectly  in  photography  ;  more  difficult,  certunly,  thsll 
the  composition  of  a  picture  that  would  take  a  mnch  higher 
rank  in  art,  but  of  which  the  materials  were  more  under 
the  command  of  the  artist  as  regarda  aeleetion  and  dis- 
poaition.  The  portrait  group  is  often  nothing  better  than 
a  pile  of  humanity  fitted  together  tike  a  dissected  poazle  ; 
a  heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  human  atoms,  and 
aometimea  doge,  not  one  of  which  haa  any  artistic  relation 
to  another  ;  agreeing  in  nothing  except  that  each  indi- 
vidual of  it  shall  keep  riifid  and  stare  at  the  lena,  Ihe 
painters  also  hare  feft  the  difficulty  of  making  such  an 
arrangement  of  a  gronp  that  the  result  should  be  a  picture 
without  any  aacrifice  of  the  portraits.  These  things  ate 
managed  betternowthanthny  were  before  the  introduction 
of  photography.  Everyone  ia  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
family  piotnre  of  orange- holding,  or  mythologioal  women 
and  children  immortaliied  by  Qoldsmith ;  or  as  Byron 
describea  a  family  gronp— 

"  A  lady  with  her  daaghtera  or  her  nieoea, 
Shine  like  a  ^ine&  uiiiaeveil-eUlling  pieces." 

The  photographer  is  nearly  always  heavily  handicapped 
by  having  to  give  an  equally  good  portrait  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  gronp,  while  one  of  tbe  great  principles  o( 
art  is  that  one  component  of  a  picture  ehall  be  mora 
prominent  and  conspicuous  than  another.  In  a  pictorial 
group  a  back  is  often  usefal  as  a.  contrast  to  the  other 
figures ;  but  this  ia  not  permiaaible  in  such  groups  aa  ore 
usually  demanded  from  the  photographer.  Every  fao6 
mast  present  a  favourable  portrait  independent  of  the 
others ;  no  figure  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
pictorial  effect,  and  therefore  there  can  be  little  oontrast 
or  subordination,  so  necesaar;  in  artistic  arrangement. 
This  difficulty  ia  felt  by  painters  who  can  devote  time  and 
attention  to  each  figure,  and  who  also  have  tbe  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  place  their  figures  on  different 
planes.  This  absolute  necessity  for  placing  all  the  figure! 
in  one  plane,  so  that  they  may  all  be  in  focus,  is  not  so 
striogent  as  it  was  before  the  inlroduction  of  gelatine 
plates.  We  can  now  enaploy  lenses  that  cover  a  greater 
depth  of  focus  than  the  old  pottrnit  lenses,  and  this 
enables  us  to  get  greater  separation  iu  the  figures. 

The  groan  is  the  one  thing  that  the  photographer  dteada 
especially  il  there  is  to  be  aliaby  or  young  child  in  it,  fo 
OS  the  weakest  link  is  the  strength  of  the  chain,  ao  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  quietude  of  a  part  that  can  only  o 
depended  on  to  more.  However  well  the  photograpfae 
may  have  arranged  tbe  other  figures,  and  however  strong 
may  have  been  bis  injauctions  to  them  as  to  how  ther 
should  atand,  and  in  which  direction  they  should  tarn  their 
faoea  daring  the  expoanre,  they  have  to  be  vigilantly  looked 
after,  and  tbia  is  almost  impoMdble  while  vou  have  to  derotf 
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all  fODt  atleDtioD  to  ketpiog  quiet  a  regtloda  cbild.  More- 
over, the  babj  is  alwija  exieotad  tojbn  made  a  conspicnoas 
point  in  the  piotnra,  and  it  ig  BO  cornpacnlively  amall  io 
object  that  it  Toring  nothia;;  more  than  s  minote  gpeck  la 
tha  titonp.  It  it  m;  eipsrience  (hat  few  people  have  anj 
idea  how  Broalt  a  baby  ie  until  tha;  see  it  in  the  ceaire  of  a, 
gTOap  of  gT0<rn-ap  persone. 

Groapa  are  taken  both  in  the  stadio  and  ont  of  doois. 
We  wilt  begin  with  the  former. 

Xtejlaader  need  tosa;  that  it  taelcB  the  skill  and  attention 
of  the  pbotographei  qaite  ennugh  to  see  that  the  arrange- 
meot,  lighting,  and  expieaBion  of  one  figure  is  perfect,  and 
li«  never  ventDred  upoo  more,  if  be  could  help  it,  except  in 
comhination  picture'.  Bnt  portrait  photognphfrs  cannot 
always  select  their  aubjects,  and  must  make  the  heat 
of  the  material  brought  to  them.  Mow  the  moat  fce- 
qaent  group  npon  trnioh  the  photographer  ie  cillad  to 
operate  ii  that  which  li  com^o«ed  of  two  paraone,  ofteo 
children — I  hope  to  give  the  latter  a  chapter  to  them- 
Belvej — hut  oflener  of  growo-ap  people,  and  perhaps  moit 
freqaently  in  holiday  towns,  young  people  on  their  honey- 
moon, who  always  seen]  to  be  animated  with  ibe  very 
ptaileworthy  deaiTii  to  have  their  portraits  taken  in  tbeir 
aaw  relation.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  gioapa  to  take  il 
managed  wnll,  but  one  of  tbe  most  difficalt  if  it  is  triflad 
with.  At  a  mle,  the  beet  compoaition  can  be  got  if  the 
lady  is  in  a  atandiog  poaitipn,  and  the  gentleman  aittiDg. 
It  need  not  be  in  a  chair  ot  in  any  very  formal  sttilode,  but 
on  A  table,  or  the  end  of  a  batustrade.  This  latter  acces- 
sory, like  ail  imitatiooB,  may  he  very  good  or  very  bad  ;  it 
■hoald  not  look  olean-ontand  new,  an  J  caio  should  betaken 
not  to  make  it  prominent.  It  the  piotnre  under  conaidera- 
tioa  is  to  be  a  three-qnartsr  length — the  most  oouvenient 
form,  perhaps — very  little  of  the  balnatrade  will  show. 
Sappose,  then,  that  the  genllaman  sitting,  and  the  lady 
Itandiog  betide  it,  they  need  not  be  looking  at  each  other; 
it  is  not  often  that  a  yoaog  couple  can  do  this  ander  tbe 
oircnmstances  without  langhing,  but  a  aommoa  source  of 
intereit  ahonld  be  fonnd  or  imagioed.  It  iaeaay  to  anppoie 
they  were  talking  to  a  friend  who  does  not  appear  in  the 
pictare,  or  that  their  attention  ia  called  to  some  interrsting 
object.  Retort  should  be  had  to  device,  to  f^ive  the  effect  of 
life  and  movement  to  tha  group,  and  aoimation  to  tbe 
beadp,  and  to  take  away  that  nneas;  and  penitential  look 
of  being  sorry  for  it,  ao  often  aeen  in  pictures  of  tbe  kind. 
Hare  are  a  couple  of  sketches  of  variations  on  this  theme, 
which  may  serve  as  bints  for  ariangement. 


bnt  it  ia  quite  as  ei 


Th«  same  principle  is  carried  out  in  the  gronp  ol  three 
childreo — 


Where  the  balcony  is  used,  or  any  other  ontdoor 
ucesBory,  it  ia  well  to  nse  hUo  an  outdoor  back- 
gronnd. 

T«'7  agreeable  pictures  may  be  made  wilfa  two  young 
Udiea  for  the  subject.  In  this  case  there  are  plenty  of 
motive*  for  the  picture.  I'he  occupations  of  ladiea  seem  to 
lend  themselvea  to  pictorial  effect. 

It  ia  perhaps  ettier  to  make  a  well  composed  gronp  of 


three  figores  than  of  two.  With  two  it  is  so-netimei 
difficult  to  get  variety  of  line  or  a  piotnresqne  geceral 
form  to  the  group,  but  with  three  GKUrea  the  opportunities 
for  variety,  contrast,  and  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  group, 
are  much  greater.  So  that  the  unity  of  tbe  gronp  la 
preserved,  the  greatest  amount  of  variety  of  form  ahonld 
be  Bought  for.  variety  in  position  of  the  heads  can  easily 
be  got.  It  is  possible  with  almost  any  three  figures  to 
arrange  tbe  heada,  ao  that  ihej  do  not  come  exactly  in 
a  line  with  each  other.  For  instance,  it  vonld  be  po«ibIe 
to  arrange  the  heads  formally,  thus — 

o"o 

..  ia  quite  as  easy  and  much  more  pleasant  to  breftk 
niformitf,  and  arrange  them  thus— 


If  more  than  three  figures  are  required  in  a  group,  it  it 
better  to  turn  the  camera  on  its  side,  and  make  a  horizontal 
picture  of  it.  Indeed,  in  man;  oases  when  only  three  are 
included,  tbe  horizootal  form  is  Tery  useful,  aa  in  the 
following  examples. 


By  placing  three  children  at  a  table,  the  diffionltiea  ol 
feet  and  legs  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  heads  can  be  got 
larger  without  making  the  children  look  older  thaa  they 
are,  the  table  and  book  suggesting  scale.  When  the 
beads  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  height,  variety  may  b« 
got  by  placing  one  of  them  at  a  distance  from  the  other 

a  group  of  adults,  it  is  well  to  get  some  cenbra  of 
iDterest,  such  as  reading  a  letter,  aa  in  the  last  illnitntitui 
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to  this  chapter;  bat  care  mast  always  be  taken  not  to 
eacrifice  likeness  to  composition.    One  of  the  chief  diffi- 


calties  is  to  get  the  heads  close  together  without  appearing 
forced  and  unnataral. 


EMULSIONS  IN  COLLODION. 

BY  J.  NE8BIT.* 

The  coUodio-bromide  emulsion  process  and  its  yarious  modifica- 
tions, for  several  years  eqgaged  the  attention  of  experimentalists, 
but  without  arriving  at  the  degree  of  rapidity  attainable  by  its 
formidable  rival  gelatine.  This  has  been  pressed  into  every  phase 
of  photographic  practice  with  a  kind  of  feverish  assiduity,  whilst 
the  good  features  of  the  older  forms  are  almost  ignored.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  some  reaction  setting  in,  as  was  evinced  by 
▼oar  favourable  reception  of  the  albumen  process  given  recently 
by  Mr.  Ackland.  In  re-introducing  the  process,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  Club, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  I  shall  make  no  apology,  and  in  no  way  as 
a  competitor  with  any  other  system  ;  let  each  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  I  would  willingly  have  ceded  the  position  of  exponent 
to  other  hands,  so  now  I  ask  your  indulgence  whilst  I  prepare 
the  emulsion  in  what  may  be  termed  its  incipient  form. 
The  formula  stands  thus — 


J^lain  Collodion. — 

oz. 

dr.  gr. 

Meth.  alcohol     ... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

6    0 

„      ether 

«•  * 

... 

... 

2 

2    0 

Pyroxyline  H.  T. 

... 

••« 

... 

0 

0     60 

Bromizing  Solution — 

• 

IMEeth.  alcohol    ... 

• .  * 

... 

... 

1 

0    0 

Water,  about     ... 

... 

• .  t 

... 

100  min. 

Brom.  ammon.  (58  & 

6  gni. 

exc) 

••• 

63  gr. 

Sensitising  Solution — 

Nitrate  of  silver 

... 

••• 

... 

100  gr. 

Dist.  water 

... 

... 

••• 

60  min. 

The  mixture  is  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  in  the  above  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  but  as  our  purpose  is  to  obtain  a  finished  and  washed 
product}  this  is  of  no  consequence.  If  it  were  to  be  used  in  its 
present  form  it  would  be  quite  necessary  to  use  a  bromide  wholly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  zinc  or  cadmium,  as  even  the  water 
imported  into  it  with  the  silver  has  the  effect  of  inducing  reticu- 
lation in  tiie  film.  Still,  many  good  plates  have  been  done  by 
the  simple  emulsion  process.  They  were  coated  with  a  mixture 
similar  to  this,  washed  singly,  and  flowed  over  with  an  organifieT, 
such  as  tannin,  &c.  Now,  that  the  washing  of  the  whole  bulk 
of  emulsion,  as  afterwards  proposed  by  the  discoverer,  was  per- 
fect in  pr^dple,  is  exemplified  b^  the  procedure  with  gelatine  at 
the  present  day.  As  I  cannot  m  the  time  at  our  disposal  to- 
night go  through  the  whole  of  the  operations,  I  have  brought 
examples  of  the  different  stages  ap  to  &e  final  result.  We  have 
here  our  emulsion,  whidi  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day, 
with  an  occasional  shake.  It  should  be  then  poured  into  a  dish 
to  set  into  the  condition  as  found  in  this  washing  vesaeL  After 
soaking,  the  first  water  is  tested,  to  find  if  the  bromide  be  really 
in  exceoB,  and  then  the  washing  continued  till  all  trace  of  soluble 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  excess  bromide  has  disappeared.  The 
pellicle  is  now  placed  in  a  strong  piece  of  calico,  the  water  and 
remains  of   the  solvents  are  squeezed  out,  and  gathered  up 
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for  drying.  This  may  be  done  either  in  a  water-bath  or  spon- 
taneously. As  it  is  now  sensitive  to  light,  care  must  be  taken  to 
let  no  white  light  reach  it. 

I  show  you  a  dried  specimen,  which  is  soluble  in  equal 
proportions  of  ether  and  alcohol — together  about  8  ounces,  which 
will  keep  good  for  several  years. 

This  is  a  small  quantity  of  filtered  emulsion  made  by  the 
above  formula ;  the  plates  are  prepared  by  simply  pouring  over 
in  the  usual  way  with  collodion,  and  are  ready  for  use  without 
further  treatment.  I  put  in  a  plate  to  show  the  contrast  between 
it  and  an  ordinary  gelatine  film  ;  also  a  negative  and  a  transpa* 
rency. 

The  reason  I  have  given  a  formula  divested  of  all  the  com- 
plications introduced  subsequent  to  the  first  publication  is,  that 
I  never  found  any  appreciable  advantages  resulting  from  their 
adoption,  whilst  many  difficulties  arose,  such  as  spots,  fog,  thin- 
ness of  image,  tenderness  of  film,  &c.  There  are  other  salts 
capable  of  emiilsification  in  collodion,  chiefly  iodide  and  chloride 
and  their  combinations.  For  the  first  no  satisfactory  developer 
has  been  discovered.  I  hope  some  day  to  find  the  iodide  yielding 
up  an  image  bo  appropriate  treatment. 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  has  kindly  undertaken  to  deal  with  the 
chlorides. 


A  NEW  DEVELOPER— FORMIC  ACID  IN  THE 

DEVELOPER. 

BI  W.  GOODWIN.* 

There  has  lately  been  much  correspondencs  in  the  photographic 
journals  on  the  merits  of  various  substances  as  preservatives  of 
pyro  :  sodic  sulphite  has  been  well  discussed,  some  swearing  by  It, 
others  swearing  at  it.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  pure  sulphite 
is  a  capital  thing  when  you  can  get  it,  but  difficult  to  procure, 
and  to  keep  when  you  do  procure  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer 
formic  acid.  Here  is  a  red  coloured  concentrated  solution  of 
pyro  and  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  formic  acid ;  it  has  been, 
kept  ten  weeks,  yet  when  dilated  with  water  for  use,  gives  a 
colourless  solution.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  bromide, 
as  for  developing,  you  see  it  becomes  very  deep  ruby  colour,  then 
in  a  few  seconds  clears  to  the  colour  of  veiy  pale  stierry.  It  will 
remain  like  this  for  an  hour  ;  here  is  some  mixed  two  hours  and 
a-half  ago,  which  is  not  yet  dark  enough  to  stain  a  plate. 

In  using  this  developer  the  image  comes  up  with  the  same 
rapidity  and  vigour  as  with  plain  pyro.  Formic  acid  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  restrainer,  but  has  itself  been  proposed  as  a  developer ; 
it  however  neutralizes  a  small  part  of  the  ammonia,  so  that  rather 
more  may  be  used  than  with  plain  pyro.  The  following  is  a 
convenient  stock  solution : — 

Pyro     240  graios 

Formic  acid     1  drachm 

Methylated  alcohol 1(  ounces 

Each  drachm  contains  nearly  20  grains  of  pyro. 

Dilate  as  reqaired«for  the  plates  you  use,  bat  leave  oat  of  yoor 
formula  any  nitric  or  citric  acid  it  may  contain,  as  the  fonoio 
acid  replaces  them. 


An  artist  who  recently  exhibited  a  <*  Stady  of  a  Cat ''  at 
Burlington  House  has  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  title 
was  a  misnomer.    It  was  in  reality  a  study  of  one  of  Mr 
Pointer's  photographs,  and  very  good  indeed  was  the  copy^ 


The  exploring  expedition  cannot  be  considered  to  be  well 
equipped  now-a-days  unless  the  camera  is  taken  to  put  on 
record  that  which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  phonograph 
is  taken  to  note  down  that  which  the  ear  perceives.  When 
Herrn  Tentgrafi  and  Chavanne  bring  back  with  them  a 
good  supply  of  phonograph  casts,  and  care  is  taken  to  re- 
produce these  in  a  more  durable  material  than  tin-foil,  we 
may  have  a  combined  photographic  and  phonographio 
display,  in  which  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  hiss  of  the 
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■etpent,  the  chatter  of  the  oatire,  and  the  nuh  of  the 
cfttuaot,  mar  aocompaoj  the  exhibition  of  photogrtpha 
on  the  ureen.  Still,  some  mechaoical  developmeDts  of 
Edison's  talking  machine  mast  be  made  before  all  this  is 
quite  easj. 


Mr.  Anckorn'fl  idea  of  showing  three  poeea  of  the  some 
indiTidaal  on  one  carte,  and  forming  what  he  ealla  a 
"  triplet"  photograph,  was  referred  to  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  we  now  reproduce  one  of  the  triplets,  oa  a  Meisenbttch 
block. 


if  we  maj  judge  by  a  circular,  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  hold  an  Intematioual  Exhibition  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  during  the  coming  jear ;  but  it  is  regretted  that  the 
wording  of  the  announcement  is  such  as  to  lead  man; 
persons  to  confound  the  new  venttire  with,  the  Intema- 
tiooal  Inventions  Exhibition  of  nest  year;  and  it  ia  not 
quite  euj  to  direst  oneself  of  the  notion  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Alexandra  Palaoe  scheme  do  not  rer;  strongly 
object  to  this  oonf  asion  as  to  the  two  exhibitions. 

We  hod  an  opportonitj  the  othei'  daj  of  taking  a  ramble 
tihrough  the  exhibition  buildings  at  Kensington,  anda  busy 
scene  presented  itself —the  removal  of  some  of  the  heavy 
exhiblta  involving  the  free  use  of  pick  and  ehovel  to  dear 
away  the  foundations  or  supports  of  masonry  or  brick. 

Many  oxhibiton  almost  declined  to  remove  their  etalla, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the 
next  exhibition  ;  bat  the  anthorities  have  wisely  determined 
fa>  admit  very  few  of  such  exhibits  as  have  run  through  the 
Fisheries  and  the  Healtheriee,  so  the  old  nhibttois  are 
now  finding  that  their  stalls  will  soon  be  removed  for 


Under  these  circumstances  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
photographers,  but  the  exhibition  authorities  have  ceded 
to  one  firm  the  exclusive  "  right "  of  photographing  in  the 
exhibition,  so  several  amngements  mode  between  exhibi. 
tors  and  photographers  hod  to  be  cancelled. 

Shall  we  confess?  The  companion  who  was  with  ns 
carried  a  earners,  the  usual  tell-tale  stand  beieg  no  tell- 
tale, as  the  legs  folded  in  four.  Our  friend  wished  to 
aeoore  a  few  photographs  of  the  only  qoiel  section  of  the 
bolldings— «  part  fenced  off  by  barriers  marked  "  no  ad< 
miMion,"  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  repreientatire 
of  law  and  order. 


An  authoritatire  knookiag  at  one  of  these  barriera  soon 
brought  the  helmeted  gnardian  to  ns,  and  in  reply  to  tli« 
qaeation,  "Which  way  in  7"  he  indicated  asmall  and  pro- 
rioasly-iiDnoticed  door.  Before  long,  however,  a  palit« 
gentleman  appKared  on  the  scene,  end  mildly  suggested 
that  he  represented  the  firm  hai'ogthe  sole  right  to  photo- 
graph  in  ihebailding;  bat  the  worker  at  the  camera  boldly 
declared  himself  to  have  a  proper  auUkority — "  indeed, 
wootd  you  like  to  see  it  ?  "  he  sud,  putting  hia  hand  into 
bis  pocket.  "  N-no,  thank  you,''  responded  the  poUto 
gentleman,  and  went  As  all  the  platea  had  now  been 
exposed,  the  representative  of  law  and  order  was  solated, 
and  two  persons  might  have  been  teen  leaving  the  exhitM- 
tion  without  staying  very  long  to  look  sroond  ;  bnt  oua 
remarked  to  the  other :  "  I  have  never  failed  in  a  oas«  lik« 
this ;  '  assume  a  ptrmit,  if  yon  have  it  not' " 

The  system  of  grantiog  esclosive  "  rights  "  to  photo- 
graph or  otherwise  reprodnoe  edaoational  coIleotionB  made 
at  the  pahlio  expense  is  a  very  bod  one,  and.  moreover, 
pecalioily  English ;  as  on  the  Oontiaent  of  Europe  it  ia 
osaal  to  give  great  facilities  to  such  persona  as  may  desira 
to  photograph  or  otherwise  copy  works  of  act  in  pnbUo 
oollections,  and  special  awistanoe  is  almost  iuvariablj 
rendered  when  the  reproductions  are  intended  for  pnblin* 
tioo.  There  is  nothing  very  snrprisiog  in  this,  as  it  may 
reasonably  be  considered  that  objects  of  art  or  exhibitioos 
belonging  to  the  pablic  ought  to  be  so  used  as  to  promote 
the  culture  of  the  people  at  large. 

Onr  readers  will  recollect  the  great  scandal  which  aioae 
from  the  ezelnsive  "right"  formerly  given  to  photograph 
at  South  Kensington  Musenm,  and  there  seems  likdy  to 
be  a  repetition  of  this  seandal  in  connection  with  die 
National  Qallery,  those  fadlities  to  photograph  the  pic- 
tures, which  were  given  to  a  German  firm,  beiDg  lefned 
to  an  English  art^publishing  house  (aee  page  7S9). 
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The  Belgian  Society  has  been  invited  to  arrange  an 
exhibit  representing  the  actaal  condition  of  photography, 
at  the  Antwerp  International  Exhibition  ;  and  why  should 
not  the  Photographb  Society  of  Great  Britain  be  asked  to 
do  something  of  the  kind  at  our  own  Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion ? 


The  World  is  much  exercised  in  its  mind  oonceroing  a 
photograph  hangiog  in  the  Scarborough  Station.  The 
photograph  is  that  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  taken  after 
death,  and  bears  the  announcement,  '*  As  done  for  Lady 
F.  Cavendish  and  other  members  of  the  family.'*  The 
World  terms  the  photograph  '*an  outrage  upon  good  taste, 
if  not  common  deceocy.^'  As  we  have  not  seen  the  picture 
in  question,  we  cannot  say  whether  the  remarks  of  our  con- 
temporary are  justified. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  union  between  photography 
and  bicycling  will  be  shown  at  the  next  social  meeting  of 
the  Temple  Bicycle  Club,  when  there  will  be  a  lantern 
exhibition,  the  slides  for  which  will  be  confined  to  the  work 
of  the  members. 


"  confuse  " ;  the  photographs  in  the  identiscope  perfectly 
"  combine,"  but  they  are  not  '*  confused."  As  Mr.  Qalton 
presumably  has  neither  seen  the  identiscope  nor  its  results, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  up  to  the  present  Mr.  Matthews 
has  the  best  of  the  argument. 


If,  in  accordance  with  the  recrnt  decision  at  Nottingham 
(page  720),  photographing  a  person  against  his  will  is  to 
be  regarded  as  aseaulting  him,  oarioas  complications  of  a 
similar  character  may  arise,  and  whoever  presents  the 
camera  in  the  direction  of  another  person  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  roughly  used,  or  having  his  apparatus  smashed,  so 
that  photographing  in  the  streets  may  some  day  become 
rather  dangerous  work ;  and  as  there  may  be  little  or  nothing 
to  show  whether  a  camera  is  loaded  with  a  plate  or  not, 
any  one  at  whom  the  instrument  may  be  levelled  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  assuming  it  to  be  loaded. 


The  very  animated  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Nesbitt*s  paper  on  **  Collodion  Emulsions  "  (see 

psge  743)  indicated  the  considerable  value  of  the  com- 
munication, and  we  are  glad  to  find  so  much  interest  stiU 
taken  in  the  subject  The  present  opportunity  enables  us 
to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  series  of  articles  on  '*  Lan- 
tern Slides,"  which  was  commenced  in  oor  last  volume,  and 
particnlaily  to  that  article  on  page  818  of  the  last  volume, 
and  u>  articles  which  appear  in  the  present  volume  (pages 
401  and  721). 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  not  been  slow  to  adopt  our  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  give  his  opinion  on  the  value  of  the 
"  identiscope,"  a  description  of  which  we  gave  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Galton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pall  MaU  Oatette 
(which,  however,  only  gives  extracts  from  Mr.  Gallon's 
communication)  doubts  whether  the  fact  of  two  genuine 
portraits  blending  harmoniously  into  a  single  resultant  is 
"  stringent  evidence  "  that  the  portraits  refer  to  the  same 
person.  He  holds  that  the  reason  why  photographic  por- 
traits blend  so  well  together  is  that  they  contain  no  sharp 
lines,  but  only  shades ;  that  the  photographic  print  of  the 
iris  of  the  eye  does  not  afford  a  trustworthy  unit  of  measare- 
ment ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
photographs  of  many  different  persons  which  should 
harmonise  with  the  photograph  of  the  claimant,  a  member 
of  the  Government  C'  Sir  William  Harcourt  ? "  asks  the 
PaWMafl),  to  wit 

To  these  objections  the  originator  of  the  identiscope  re- 
joins that  the  photographs  are  life  sissed,  and  when  the 
combinations  of  the  identiscope  are  projected  upon  a 
24-feet  screen,  not  a  vestige  of  discrepancy  appears  in  the 
admeasurement  of  the  perpendicular.  He  also  states  that 
a  complete  section  of  one  of  the  faces  was  removed,  yet  the 
parts  were  perfectiy  restored  by  the  agency  of  the  other 
portrait    The  word  *'  blend/'  says  Mr.  Matthews,  is  to 


To  those  who  remember  the  old  exhibitions  of  the  Photo* 
graphic  Society,  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  rela- 
tion between  portraiture  and  landscape  work  is  very  remark* 
able.  At  one  time  portraiture  absorbed  at  least  three  parts 
of  the  space,  and  landscapes  occupied  only  a  subordinate 
position*  And  the  portraitists  vied  with  each  other  as  to 
who  could  produce  the  largest,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
ugliest  pictures.  Even  a  prize  was  on  one  occasion  offered 
for  the  best  large-sised  head  taken  direct,  and  the  result  was 
certainly  a  collection  of  what  would  now  be  called  monstro- 
sities. Certainly  size  is  not  now  regarded  as  a  point  of 
excellence,  and  so  far  we  have  progressed. 


The  International  Congress  for  the  protection  of  artistio 
and  literary  copyright  has  just  held  its  seventh  session  at 
Brussels,  an4  the  Belgian  Agricultural  Minister  has 
promised  to  introduce  in  the  next  session  of  the  Belgian 
legislature  a  Bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  artists  and  authors. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this  Artistic  Copyright 
Bill  will  have  more  success  than  the  Bills  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose have  had  in  England.  Four  Bills  have  been  intro- 
duced within  five  years,  and  each  has  been  dropped,  and 
the  question,  more  especially  as  regards  photographs,  is  as 
far  off  as  ever. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society, 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Woodward,  the 
eminent  photo-mierosoopist  whose  death  we  alluded  to  some 
weeks  ago,  was  paid  by  Mr.  Beck.  Li  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Beck  said  that  Dr.  Woodward  had  the 
advantage  of  working  under  a  Liberal  Government,  who 
provided  him  with  apparatus  suited  to  his  requirements, 
and  he  thus  possessed  a  magnificent  ooUeotion  of  object- 
glasseSy  which  he  well  knew  how  to  use,  as  the  beauty  of 
his  photographs  abundantly  testified.  As  it  is  so  seldom 
an  English  Government  is  praised  for  its  assistance  toward 
scientific  research,  the  ciroumstance  is  worth  noting. 


Plush  for  the  borders  of  frames  for  photographs  are,  so 
a  trade  paper  informs  ns,  in  greater  favour  than  ever  this 
season.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  on  the  same  authorily 
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that  vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  material,  both  in  its  lasting  and  ornamental  qualities. 
It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  photograph 
gains  by  these  plush  borders; 


fatjeitt  Intjellig^njcje* 


the  shield,  substantially  as  herein  shown  and  described,  and  for 
the  parpose  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  shield  and  its  slide,  of  a  door  in 
the  back  of  the  shield,  and  a  plate-holder  provided  with  a  slide 
having  devices  for  holding  it  to  the  slide  of  the  shield,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  shown  and  described,  and  for  the  pozpose  set 
forth. 

8.  The  combination,  with  the  shield  A,  provided  with  the  door 
U  and  its  slide  B,  of  tha  plate-holder  0,  and  the  slide  D,  provided 


Applicattons  for  Iietters  Patent. 

14,885.  John  Robert  Sawyer,  The. Autotype  Works,  Ealing 
Dene,  London,  W.,  for  **An  improvement  in  photographic 
engraving." — Dated  1 2th  November,  1884. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 
Hi,  Henby  Vandeb  Wktde,  of  Regent  Street,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  Artist,  Electrician  and  Photographer,  for  *'  Im- 
provements in  producing  vignetted    photographs.''     Dated 
Ist  January,  1834. 

My  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  translucent  or 
reflecting  screen  or  screens  interposed  during  exposure  between 
the  negative  and  the  sitter  or  object  being  photographed,  the 
shape  of  such  screen  being  determined  by  the  form  of  gradations 
desired. 

In  order  to  enable  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  use  my  invention, 
I  will  now  describe  the  operation.    I  place  my  sitter  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  a  head  and  bust  portrait!    Having  posed,  lighted, 
and  focussed  the  sitter,  I  place  the  screen  well  out  of  focus, 
either  outside  the  camera  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens,  or 
inside  the  camera  between  the  lens  and  the  negative.    If  I  use 
it  inside,  I  construct  the  screen  of  a  translucent  material  with  an 
aperture  in  the  centre.    The  material  may  be  gauze  or  net  or 
other  open  work  fabric  or  tissue  paper,  or  opal  glass  or  other 
translucent  material,  the  aperture  being  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  image  of  the  head  and  the  top  of  the  shoulders  to  be 
transmitted  uninterruptedly  to  the  negative.    The  edges  of  the 
aperture  may  he  graduated  of  different  thicknesses  or  density, 
or  the  edges  of  the  aperture  may  be  jagged,  the  efifect  aimed  at 
being  to  obtain  a  soft  vignette  into  half  tones  extending  to  the 
very  edges  of  the  focussing  glass.    I  then  give  the  negative  the 
ordinary  exposure,  and  develop  as  usual.    If  the  screen  be  placed 
outside  the  camera  I  may  use  either  a  translucent  or  opaque 
material ;  if  translucent,  I  fashion  it  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
just  described,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  it  is  placed  much 
nearer  the  sitter.    Or  I  may  use  a  reflecting  initead  of  a  trans- 
lucent screen,  of  a  white   or  light-coloured    though  opaque 
material,  such  as  white  cardboard,  or  white  opal  glass  or  metal. 
The  reflecting  side  should  face  the  lens,  its  surface  being  exposed 
to  either  direct  illumination  or  to  reflected  light  from  a  mirror 
or  mirrors  suitably  arranged.     In  this  case  the  edge  of  the  mask 
nearest  to  the  centre  should  be  cut  in  the  form  of  long  V'Shaped 
teeth. 


with  pins  F,  entering  sockets  in  the  inner  face  of  the  sbde  B 
substantially  as  herein  shown  and  described. 

4.  The  combination,  with  the  shield  A,  the  slide  B,  and  the 
plate -holder  G,  of  the  spring-pressed  slide  D,  sabstantiallf  as 
herein  shown  and  described. 

5.  The  combination,  with  the  shield  A  and  the  slide  B,  of  the 
plate-holder  C,  and  the  slide  D,  prorided  with  the  ledge  H'and 
the  pins  F,  the  slide  L,  and  the  spring  M,  substantially  as  herein 
shown  and  described. 

6.  The  combination,  with  the  plate-holder  C,  provided  with  the 
guide-grooves  H,  and  the  slide  D,  provided  with  the  ledge  H',  oC 
the  cap  K  and  the  springs  S,  substantially  as  herein  shown  and 
described. 


COLLODIO-CITEO-CHLORIDE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNET,  R.E.,   F.R.S. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  several  times  lately  how  a  collodio-citro- 
chloride  emulsion  is  to  be  made  when  usin^  citrate  of 
ammonia  instead  of  citric  acid  as  the  organic  body  neoas* 
sary  to  combine  with  silver,  which  is  to  give  vigour  to  the 
printed  image.    It  is  very  easy  to  do,  however,  by  a  littie 
artifice  whicn  I  have  thought  mi^ht  be  worth  describing. 
Citrate  of  ammonia  is  insoluble  m  alcohol,  and  thereifore 
rather  difficult  to  introduce  into  an  emulsion  in  the  ordin- 
ary manner ;  but  it  can  readily  be  introduoed  into  collo- 
dion by  the  following  procedure.     Take  ten  grains  of 
pyrozyline  and  cover  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  in 
which  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid  is  dissolved,  and  then 
add  one  ounce  of  ether.    This  forms  collodion  containing 
citric  acid.    In  order  to  get  citrate  of  ammonia  into  the 
collodion  in  a  very  fine  state  of  emulsion,  ammonia  (^) 
dissolved  in  alcohol  is  added  to  the  collodion.    This  is 
effected  by  inserting  a  bent  tube  in  a  cork  in  a  test  tabe, 
which  is  a  quarter  filled  with  liquor  ammonia.    Placing 
this  in  warm  water — ^in  fact,  nearly  boiling  water — Hie 

'^.  The  h»«n  ascribed  p«c«.  of  productog  .  viga,««dte«T  !^^T  "l!?PL^'?;"flr.  ^."^L***  ^. 


photographic  negative  graduated  off  into  a  light  or  half  tone,  by 
the  interposition,  daring  exposure,  between  the  lens  and  the 
sitter  or  object  being  photographed,  of  a  translacent  or  reflect- 
ing screen  or  screens  having  an  aperture  of  suitable  shape  and 
dimensions,  substantially  as  herein  specified. 

2nd.  The  herein  described  process  of  producing  a  vignetted 
photographic  negative  graduated  off  into  light  or  h^  tone,  by 
the  interpositien  during  exposure  between  the  lens  and  the 
sensitive  surface  of  a  translucent  screen  or  screens,  having  an 
aperture  of  suitable  shape  and  dimensions,  substantially  as 
herein  described. 

Srd.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  vignetted  photo- 
graphic negative,  graduated  off  into  a  light  or  half  tone,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 
807,559.    HnsBONiMus  Madkb,  Isny,  Wnrtemberg,  Germany, 

**  Box  for  changing  photographic  pUtes."    Filed  June  13, 1 888. 

(No  model)    Patented  in  Germany  Sept.  6, 1882,  No.  22,569 ; 

in  Belgium  Jan.  16,  1883,  No.   60,184;  in  France  Feb.  14, 

1883,  No.  158,704,  and  in  Austria- Hungary  April  20,  1883, 

No.  6,045  and  No.  16^709. 

Claitn, — 1.  The  combmation,  with  a  shield  and  its  slide,  of  a 
plate-holder  fitting  in  the  shield,  and  pins  projecting  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder,  the  said  pins  being 
adapted  to  pass  into  apertures  in  the  inner  surface  of  oe  slide  of 


through  alcohol  contained  in  another  test  tube.  The 
alcohol  absorbs  the  ammonia  and  takes  np  a  large  propor- 
tion of  gas,  as  those  who  use  sal-volatile  may  be  aware. 

Ihis  ammoniacal  alcohol  is  next  added  to  the  oollodion 
containing  the  citric  acid,  little  by  little,  with  shaking  and 
stirring,  and  sufficient  is  added  till  reddened  litmus  paper 
shows  a  very  slight  trace  of  alkalinity.    A  very  fine  emul- 
sion of  citrate  of  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  the  grain  of 
which  is  indistinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  and,  like  other 
emulsions  when  first  mixed,  is  orange-coloured  when  spread 
upon  a  glass  plate.     The  emulsion  is   again  rendered 
slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  eolation 
of  ci^ic  acid  in  ammonia.    If  an  emulsion  of  citrate  of 
silver  be  required,  there  are  two  wsys  of  effecting  it— one 
by  dissolving  (say)  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  water,  to  which  is  added  one  drachm 
of  idcoho),  and  gradually  dropping  it  into  the  collodion 
containing  the  citrate.    It  sometimes  happens  that  tins 
gives  a  granular  emulsion.    If,  however,  the  silver  nitnto 
be  coarsely  powdered  and  added  to  the  emulsion,  a  Tery 
fine  emulsion  of  citrate  of  silver  is  produced  by  shaking. 
This  may  be  washed  in  the  usaid  way,  or  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  pouring  in  a  fine  stream  into  water.    Aootber 
method  of  f  onning  thd  oitrate  <^  silver  is  to  pour  out  tbe 
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emalsioD  of  citrate  of  ammonia  into  a  flat  diah,  and  whea 
well  Bet,  to  cover  it  with  a  Bolution  of  silver  nitrate.  It  ia 
then  draiDod  from  the  Bilver,  washed,  aad  dried  ai  usual. 
Wbi3  re-disBolved,  the  cmuhided  citrate  of  silvor  should 
be  excesaivel;  fine. 
To    prepare  a  coUodio-citrochloride    emuUioa,    two 

Slans  tni7  be  adopted  :  either  to  diaaolre  tveotv  grains  of 
ry  oalcium  chloride  in  a  small  amouDt  of  alcohol,  and 
add  it  to  the  citrate  of  aramonia  emalsion,  aad  then  to 
add  SOgTainsofsiWerDitratetoitiatheaaual  wa;.  What 
I  prdfcr,  hovorer,  IB  to  mike  a  eollodio- chloride  emulsion 
■epiratoly,  and  then  to  mil  tha  citrate  oF  silrer  emaUion 
with  it,  according  to  taste. 

To  make  a  pure  eollodio. chloride  emiilsioo,  I  dissolve 
twenty  grains  of  calcium  chloride  ia  halE-ouoce  of  alcohol; 
add  to  it  five  graioB  of  pyroijline,  and  thsii  half-ounce  of 
ether.  To  one  ounce  of  plain  c^Llodion  made  similarly,  I 
add  siitf  fffsioi  of  silver  Qitra''.e  disjolTed  ia  the  smiUest 
qnantity  of  water,  to  which  is  added  one  drachm  of  vr:krm 
wcobol.  This  produces  aa  emiilaion  of  silrer  nitrate  in 
the  collodiou.  To  this  the  chioriaed  callodioo  is  addad 
drop  by  drop  with  Btiiring  or  with  shaking  in  a  bottle, 
aad  a  perfect  emnlaion  of  silver  chloride  abonld  result. 
This  can  be  poured  out  to  set  in  a  dish  aa  usaal,  and 
washed,  dried,  aud  re-dissolred  ;  or  can  at  once  be  poured 
out  in  a  fine  stream  into  a  large  balk  of  water,  squeezed, 
sacked  in  alcohol  twice,  wringing  oat  in  a  cloth  all  excess 
of  aloohol  each  time.  It  cau  then  be  re-disaolved  in  the 
one  ounce  of  ether  aad  one  of  alcohol,  and  should  give  a 
good  emulsion.  Tlie  two  emalsions  may  then  be  mixed 
together  aa  before  stated.  It  is  well  to  dissolve  about  five 
grains  of  silver  nitrata  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  add  to 
tlie  emulsion  in  order  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  printing. 

I  propose  to  refer  to  the  printing  and  toning  of  ooUodi 
citTO-cnJoride  in  a  subsequent ?--.?-_ 


ON  FILTERING  GELATINOUS  MIXTURES. 

BT  UBDT.-COLOKKL  W.  t.  HOTxaES. 

A  8UtpL£  and  rapid  method  of  filtering  gelatinoDB 
will  doubtless  be  acceptabla  to  many  photographers.  Ttte 
plana  uanally  iitcommundod  are,  the  a«e  of  a  fuDDel  plugged 
with  toiT  or  cotton-wool,  or  a  piece  of  cambric  or  other 
material  spread  over  a  jar,  on  vhich  the  solntion  ia  ponred 
aodallowwl  to  percolate  through.  These  plans  are  altogether 
UDiuitable  where  large  quaatitioa  of  liquid  have  to  be 
filtered,  and  even  for  small  quantities  the  process  is  slow. 
The  gelatine  has  to  be  kept  warm  till  the  operation  ia  oom- 
plete,  and  a  ratber  open  material  most  be  employed,  or  Uie 


■cdntios  will  only  fall  throagh  drop  by  drop.  The  plan 
lifln  described  will  be  found  very  expeditiosi,  there  ia  no 
waate,  a  filtering  material  of  the  clneeat  teitare  may  be 
used,  and  the  »um  mistara  is  filtered  before  it  has  time  to 
thicken  by  cooling.     It  bos  been  used  vuccenfully  for 


filtering   gelatiao-bromide    emalsiooa   and  the  gelatinoaa 

ares  employed  in  the  preparation  of  catbontiasne.  Tho 
igement  referred  to  ia  shown  in  the  annexed  cut.  A  ia  a 
wooden  Btand  18  inchea  high,  having  a  hola  in  the  top 
:hes  in  diameter ;  G  is  a  ring  made  of  bent  oana  or 
whalebone,  slightly  larger  than  the  bole  in  the  stand.  The 
filtering  material,  which  mnat  he  of  the  cloaeat  texture, 
should  he  out  in  a  circular  forni  ahoat  22  inches  in  diameter ; 
when  aecnred  to  the  ring  with  atout  thread  it  forma  a  bag 
B,  the  ring  C  preventing  it  from  falling  thtengh  the 
opening  in  the  stand. 


To  nee  the 


the 


apparatus,  the  operator  pours  sofficient  of  tha 
the  big  to  half  fill  it  ;  he  then  seizes  the  bag, 
above  the  liquid,  with  bis  fingers,  and  presses  the  filtrate 
throagh  into  a  receptaois  placed  below  to  reoeiro  it. 
Further  portions  of  the  mixture  are  poured  in  till  the  whole 
quantity  has  been  filtered.  With  the  measarements  given 
above,  quantities  varying  from  4  onnces  to  40  onncea  may 
be  readily  operated  npon. 


A  WEEK  I^f  SUFFOLK. 

UT  JOHN  L.  HOBInaOH.* 

The  ordinary  Irish  tourist  in  England  generally  confines  his 
attentions  to  the  large  towns  or  fashionable  watering  places,  and 
misses  all  that  is  most  attrsctive  to  the  lovers  of  art  and  nature. 
The  quiet  Titlagee,  the  quaint  cottagas,  the  pictureeqne  oharcbea, 
cosy  miner  houKS,  bdo  lordly  mantiuns  lie  outside  the  oidinaiy 
roulesot  toniists.  Viaitanold  cathedral  town  such  as  Worcoater, 
or  seat  of  on  ancient  monastery  such  aa  Shrevrsbuiy  or  Buiy  St. 
Edmunds,  and  you  will  flod  that  the  towns  Uiemselves  and  the 
sarroanding  country  will  famish  a  thonsand  subjects  for  the 
pencil  (or  the  artist  or  camera  of  the  artistie  photographra-. 

It  has  been  my  good  (ortnoe  for  the  last  five  years  to  have  hod 
opportunities  of  eiploring  rural  England.  Uj  first  visit  in  1880 
was  to  Norfolk,  the  home  of  the  wild  duck  aed  sportsman ; 
where,  like  in  Holland,  the  aye  may  wander  for  miles  and 
see  no  other  object  than  the  merea  and  the  towera  of  the  many 
churchea  scattered  eo  plentitolly  fhrongh  that  diitriet. 
Frum  one  spot  in  Norfolk  no  less  than  thirty-six  chu«h  towen 
may  be  coanted,  all  built  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  I5tb 
century. 

This  year  our  party  returned  to  East  Anglia,  and  made  Bory 
St.  Edmund's  oar.  head -If  Darters.  The  U'J  pbotographs  which  1 
exhibit  to-night  were,  with  tha  exception  of  the  six  CWbridgs 
views,  all  taken  by  me  during  the  week  banning  the  Ilth,  and 
ending  the  16tb  of  August. 

This  was  the  fifteenth  excursion  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, a  body  comprizing  1,000  members.  Tho  ejteursion  ia  Limited 
to  38  or  40,  and  the  detaila  are  prsvioosly  arranged  by  a  sub- 
committee. My  thirty-seven  ccmponlons  sketch  in  pencil,  water- 
colours,  or  ink,  whilst  I  am  the  only  photographer  of  the  party ; 
in  several  of  the  views  my  compinions  may  be  seen  hanl  at  work 
— in  fact,  taken  in  the  act. 

So  much  for  the  preliminaries.  1  was  armed  with  one  of 
Swan's  81  by  ei  eomeraa  with  three  double  backs,  and  Hare's 
S  by  1  camera  with  changing  bo«  for  tweuty-fonr  plates.  I  was 
then  enabled  to  take  thirty  views  a  day,  as  I  also  hod  a  supply 
of  four  dozen  whole  plates,  and  a  rtoss  of  6  by  4.  Each  ni^t, 
after  dinner  by  help  of  a  mby  Untem,  the  day's  pUtea  ware 
'  '  '  of  |tbe  slides,  and  changing-box  glled  withtresh  ones 

the  farmer  being  pocked  in  the  latter's  boxes, 
lelled.  I  also  notice  in  a  book  the  number  of 
plates  taken  at  each  place,  which,  together  with  pencil  aketchea 
m^e  on  the  spot,  enabled  me  to  identify  the  viewa  on  develop- 
ment. I  was  very  much  troubled  on  my  first  excursion  to 
notice  the  views,  aa  all  the  chnrcbta  got  mixed  np  in  my  mind, 
and  could  only  be  identified  bv  my  sending  prints  to  my  aketching 
friends,  who  reoogniwd  the  views. 

On  my  vray  to  Bury,  on  the  pravions  Saturday,  I  visited  Cam- 
bridge, and  stcnred  six  views  in  and  about  Trinity  College,  for 
which  I  had  to  obtain  permission.  Th^  are  numberedtSS  to  S7. 
Tha  old  road  abown  in  33  and  84  ia  vary  beautiful,  aa  may  be 
Been  from  the  photographs. 

Sunday  woe  devoted  to  devotion  and  strolling  throujdi  the 
town ;  but  two  aeta  of  enterpriaiug  iudividuala  made  oarriaga 
excursiona  to  plaoes  not  ineluded  in  the  ooming  week's  w^i 

•  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  nMtvgt>Vhi«  SeoUty  «( lx«Uid« 
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with  poor  results,  as  the  poroh  at  Foston  Church.  (No.  38,  taken 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  eyening)  is  all  that  I  can  show  for  my 
Sabbath  breaking. 

Our  excursion  proper  commenced  on  Monday  morning,^  and 
after  breakfast,  at  eight  o'clock,  we  left  Bury  at  nine,  arriving 
at  MiidenhaU  (near  Newmarket)  at  10.50.  The  church  here  is 
illustrated  in  views  7,  8,  9,  and  89  and  40,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  beautiful  carved  oak  roqfii  on  nave  and  aisles,  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  seldom  show  distinctly  in  a  photograph.  The  church  is 
built  of  flints  and  stone,  which  are  arranged  to  form  tracery  or 
cheoquer  work  in  the  walling.  No.  41  is  a  view  of  the  quaint 
market  cross  covered  with  lead.  There  is  also  a  manor  house  of 
no  great  interest.  After  remaining  two  hours  at  MiidenhaU, 
we  left  for  Ichlingham,  where  we  arrived  at  1.80,  devoting 
an  hour  to  the  interesting  church,  now  disused ;  the  nave 
and  porch  are  covered  with  thatch,  and  are  illustrated  in 
Nos.  42,  43,  and  44.  After  an  hour's  sketching,we  left  for 
the  manor  house  of  West  Stow,  with  a  very  good  entrance 
of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  beautifully  mellowed  by  age,  which 
I  was  unable  to  photograph,  as  the  light  was  against  me. 
The  sailor  and  others  may  steer  very  close  to  the  wind,  but  we 
photographers  must  keep  the  sun  on  our  side  or  at  our  back  if 
we  do  not  want  to  have  him  peeping  over  the  tiles  and  roofs,  and 
looking  into  our  cameras  ;  I,  however,  secured  a  general  view 
(46),  aud  two  inteiiors  (46  and  47),  the  latter  being  a  curious 
fresco  on  the  wall  of  the  room  of  the  four  (not  seven)  ages  of 
man.  The  first  ia  a  vouth,  with  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  and  the 
legend,  '*  This  do  I  aU  the  day."  The  second  is  a  young  man 
embracing  a  girl,  and  sayiog,  "This  do  I  while  I  may/*  ftod  an 
old  man  further  on,  pointing  at  the  last,  exclaims  :  "  This  did  I 
when  I  might'* ;  and  the  last  scene  in  this  strange  eventful 
history  is  a  slippered  pantaloon  on  crutches  exclaiming,  **  Qood 
Lord !  will  this  world  last  ever  ? " 

At  8.40  Morgan  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lady  Gaze,  was  reached,  and 
two  hours  spent  in  sketching  the  details  of  this  spacious  Tudor 
mansion,  which  is  illustrated  in  views  10,  11,  and  12. 

On  Tuesday  I  secured  views  of  Wetherden  Church  (50),  a 
typical  church  of  the  district,  built  of  flints,  with  a  square  tower 
at  the  west  end.  51  illustrates  the  elaborately  cazved  oak  bench 
ends,  with  grotesque  animals  seated  on  the  elbow  rests  of  each ; 
and  52  is  we  west  door.  'Vt'^oolpit  Church  came  next  on  our 
list ;  it  has  a  stone  spire  (No.  58),  and  a  very  elaborate  south 
porch  (13  and  64).  A  view  of  the  cosy  rectory  is  given  (No.  55), 
embowered  in  clematis,  with  sunflowers  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  in  the 
garden.  Battlesden  Church  has  also  a  beautifully  carved  south 
porch  (59),  and  font  (58).  The  Church  has  aspire  covered  with 
oak  shingles.  Rushbrook  Hall,  standmg  in  a  beautiful  demesne^ 
and  surrounded  by  a  moat^  is  illustrated. 

On  Wednesday  we  visited  another  moated  manor,  Kentwell, 
of  earlier  date  (20,  70,  71,  72,  78,  74),  of  which  I  have  secured 
six  views,  and  two  of  the  finest  Churches  seen  during  the 
week. 

Nos.  21,  22,  and  82  illustrate  Hawstead  Church,  visited  on 
Thursday ;  and  SUnninfield  Church  (88  and  84).  Coldham  Hall 
(28  and  24),  a  large  red-brick  mansion,  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  secret  rooms  and  means  of  escape  contnved  in  the 
walls. 

Flumpton  Manor  is  to  be  seen  as  a  background  for  onr  gronp 
(No.  25),  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  house. 
The  house  dwells  in  onr  memory  far  less  fer  its  architecture,  thim 
for  the  kmdness  and  hospitality  of  its  owner,  Mrs.  Sevan. 

The  church  of  Little  Saxham,  with  a  Norman  round  tower,  was 
visited  on  our  return  to  Bury,  and  also  Jekworth,  a  stately 
mansion  founded  by  a  Bishop  of  Derby,  now  the  seat  of  tiie 
Marqnis  of  Bristol,  who  also  entertained  the  visitors  with  noble 
hospitality ;  views  of  Jekworth  are  given  (No  87  and  88). 

On  Friday,  we  visited  the  churches  of  Packenham  and  Liworth, 
the  Manor  House  of  Bard  well  (29)  and  Church  (30  and  31). 
Also  Stowlangtoft  Chnrch  and  the  very  fine  Church  at  Walsham 
Willows  are  fully  illustrated. 

When  we  awoke  on  Saturday  mommg  with  **  Aold  Lang  Syne  ** 
ringing  in  our  ears,  our  festivities  did  not  reduce  the  number  who 
mustered  at  tiie  Abbey  Gate,  Buy  at  9.80.  They  may  be  seen 
UQL  No.  1,  nreparing  to  do  Bury,  which  we  did,  inspecting  the 
ruins  of  what  was  once  the  finest  abbey  in  England.  No  traces 
of  the  Abbe]r  remain,  except  the  gateway  and  the  Abbots  Bridge, 
a  stmetoie  iUustrated  in  Mos.  2, 100, 104^  and  105.  There  are 
lUso  two  veiy  fine  churches,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  James's. 


TELESCOPES  FOR  JASTRONOMICAL  |PHOTOGRAPHT.» 

Bkfobb  giving  any  suggestions  as  to  the  best  kind  of  telMoope 
to  use,  and  the  best  methods  to  follow  in  the  application  of 
photography  to  astronomical  observation  and  record,  it  may  bo 
more  convenient  to  mention  briefly  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way,  particularly  as  the  subject  will  be  new  to  many  who  kayo 
not  followed  closely  what  has  been  recently  done. 

I  wish  to  mention  (1)  That  photography  has  now  shown  Itself 
capable  of  giving  us  pictures  of  nebulao  that  are  superior  to  tboaa 
made  by  eye  and  hand.     (2)  That  anything  that  can  be  seen  hj 
the  eye  with  a  telescope  of  a  certain  size  can  be  photographad, 
and,  further  than  this,  stars  that  are  too  faint  to  be  seen  in  this 
telescope  can  yet  be  photog^phed  by  it  with  sufficient  exposora. 
(3)  That  portions  oC  the  heavens  of  several  degrees  extent  each 
way  can  be  photographed,  and  stars  therein  of  a  maguitade 
smaller  than  that  shown  on  the  best  existing  charts  or  nutpSf 
pictured  in  their  proper  relative  positions  and  magnitudes  in  a 
quicker,  better,  and  more  accurate  manner  than  by  the  pUo 
hitherto  used*    (4)  That  it  is  possible  thus  to  make  a 'complete 
series  of  such  pictures  embracing  the  whole  heavens^  that  will 
be  practically  free  from  human  error.    (5)  That  each  individoal 
nebula,  cluster,  or  group  of  stars,  can  also  be  taken  on  as  laige 
a  scale  as  possible,  and  form  a  supplement  to  the  pictore-iD&pa 
on  the  smaller  scale.    (6)  That  though  such  pictures  may  differ 
slightly  from  the  eye  observations,  owing  to  the  different  oolonn 
of  light  not  affecting  the  eye  and  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  same 
manner,  they  would  have  the  enormous  advantage  that  they 
could  be  compared  directly  with  other  pictures,  tid^en  after  the 
lapse  of  any  number  of  years,  under  conditions  that  there  woold 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  almost  identical.    (7)  That  there  aie 
other  applications  of  this  new  power,  as  in  direct  enlargements 
of  the  surface  of  the  moon  piece  by  piece,  of  the  planets,  of 
double  stars,  and  close  clusters ;  and  indirectly  in  the  diaeoyery 
of  planets,  either  major  or  minor,  by  the  simple  process  of  direct 
comparison  of  star  pictures  taken  at  intervals,  when  the  aotual 
position  of  a  planet  will  be  recorded  at  each  date.    If  there  be  a 
planet  bey3nd  Neptune,  such  a  plan  as  this  is,  perhaps^  the  only 
way  to  detect  it,  especially  if  it  is  now  near  the  Milky  Way, 
where  stars  of  its  probable  magnitude  cluster  so  thickly  that  no 
process  other  than  this  could  be  used  to  chart  the  stars  and 
detect  movement.     If  these  things  can  be  done — and  I  most 
oonfldently  say  they  can — ^then  it  must  be  admitted^that  nothnig 
short  of  a  revolution  in  observational  astronomy  must  result^  to 
the  enormous  gain  of  astronomy. 

I  speak  relying  entirely  on  my  own  work  and  experiment^ 
which  I  shall  refer  to  in  detail  further  on,  and  I  am  strengthened 
in  my  opinions  by  what  I  hear  has  been  done  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion elsewhere,  though  I  have  not,  except  in  one  case^  seen  anj 
of  the  actual  work  done. 

The  possibilities  that  are  thus  opened  out  really  border  on  the 
marvellous.  As  has  already  been  said  by  some  one  else,  a  librsry 
may  now  be  made,  not  of  books  f uU  of  descriptions  snd  figures, 
the  accumulated  work  of  many  men  working  many  years,  each 
on  his  own  system,  but  of  pictures  written  on  leayes  of  glass  by 
the  stars  themselves. 

Such  a  work  will  mark  an  epoch  in  astronomy,  and  its  valoe 
increase  as  long  as  astronomers  exist.  No  one  can  donbt  for  one 
moment  the  importance  of  such  a  work,  nor  the  fact  that,  now 
it  is  possible,  any  delay  in  doing  it  will  be  a  direct  loss  to 
astronomy.  How  it  is  to  be  done — ^whether  by  the  slow  process 
of  letting  it  be  done  by  the  disjointed  efforts  of  many  amaleois 
of  astronomy,  or  by  being  properly  taken  in  hand  and  finiAed 
by  united  effort  and  proper  means  in  the  course  of  a  few  yesrs 
— ^remains  to  be  seen. 

I  propose  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  practical  pert  of 
this  work  in  the  selection  of  the  best  kind  of  telasoope  and 
mounting,  the  methods  of  working,  the  work  to  be  done^  sad 
some  other  matters  in  connection.  The  most  important  mstis 
is  no  doubt  the  selection  of  the  best  instrument  to  work  widL 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  telescopes  now  in  use,  the  reflector  seems  to 
be  the  most  suitable  for  this  work,  thonrii  a  reset  vation  may  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  refracting  principle  where  large  fields  on 
a  smaU  scale  are  required.  Both  kinds  of  telesoopes  when  of 
moderate  dimensions — ^that  is,  not  more  than  18  incnes  apertnrs 
— are  so  nearly  alike  as  optical  instruments,  that  the  chief  dis- 
tinction worth  noting — neglecting  for  the  present  one  or  two 
points  where  they  differ,  and  altogether  such  points  as  srs 
rather  matters  of  individual  prejudice  on   the  pert  of   the 
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olweryer,  than  qualitieBor  defecf<8  in  the  instrumenta — ^ub  that  of 
cost,  the  reflector  being  very  much  less  expensive  to  make.  It 
is  true  tiiat  the  refractor  has  been  hitherto  generally  considered 
the  most  satisfactory  in  use,  and  lias  been  preferred  when  ex- 
pense has  not  been  a  consideration  of  importance.  I  thiiJc  this 
may  be  rather  due  to  the  greater  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  the 
more  expensive  instrument,  both  in  the  making  of  object-glass 
and  the  mounting,  than  to  any  real  difiference  that  there  is 
between  them.  The  first  cost  of  the  raw  material  alone  differs 
immensely.  For  the  reflector  one  disc  of  glass  alone  is  required, 
and  if  it  is  only  properly  annealed  it  need  not  be  optically  pure. 
There  is  only  one  surface  to  work,  though  it  is  of  importance 
that  this  should  be  properly  figured ;  this  is  not  a  difficult  matter, 
vet  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  often  been  very  imperfectly  done 
m  many  eo-cidled  reflecting  telescopes. 

(To  be  continued,) 


A  METHOD  OF  TESTING  FOR  IODINE  IN  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  BROMINE. 

BY   PHILIP  8.  BBITO,  M.B., 

Zate  Demonetrator  ofAfiaiomy,  Aberdeen  Uhivereilf/,  and  Bcienee 
Student  f  Univereity  of  Edinburgh, 

When  engaged  in  analytical  work  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  I  diaoovered  the  method  of 
testing  for  traces  of  I.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  analysis,  from 
a  solution  supposed  to  contain  Br  or  I,  we  liberate  the  halogen 
by  the  aid  of  small  (quantities  of  chlorine,  and  carry  it  down  with 
chloroform.  The  violet  colour  of  I,  or  the  dark  sherry-brown  of 
Br,  picks  out  the  element.  But  in  a  mixture  containing  both, 
the  colour  of  the  less  abundant  halogen  is  masked.    When  I  pre- 

e moderates  it  is  got  rid  of  by  &e  addition  of  CuS04«  and 
2SO3.  Wheui  however,  the  Br  is  in  very  great  quantity, 
I  find  that  the  addition  of  a  crystal  or  two  of  FeS04  completely 
decolourises  the  brown  colour,  and  renders  visible  the  minutest 
traces  of  I  dissolved  by  the  chloroform.  The  value  of  this  test 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  in  the  KBr  supplied  as  a  reagent 
in  the  laboratory,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  pure,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  FeS04  crystals  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
a  trace  of  I  as  an  impurity.  Further,  when  the  colour  alone  is 
not  decisive,  and  any  doubt  exists,  its  application  will  settle  the 
point.  The  behaviour  of  the  Br  is  probably  due  to  the  oxidising 
power  it  possesses  in  common  with  its  sister  CI.  How  far  the 
deoolourisation  can  be  taken  advantage  of  to  determine  volu- 
metrically  the  amount  of  Br  in  a  given  exercise  can  be  settled 
by  actual  experimentation.  However,  the  ferrous  sulphate 
method  when  used  as  a  qualitative  test  works  well,  and  my 
lellow-students  and  I  have  never  found  it  to  fail,  so  that 
ilthough  it  transpires  that  the  method  is  not  new,  yet  if  this 
Contribution  succeed  in  directing  attention  to  it  I  shall  have 
done  some  slight  service  towards  the  furtherance  of  chemical 
knowledge. — Ohemieal  Newt, 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  MR.  MELANDER. 

Anthonjfe  Bulletin  makes  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Melander,  who  is  the  mouthpiece  of  some  Western  photo- 
graphers in  their  complaint  against  amateur  photographers : — 
"  ijnateurs  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  take  up  the  art  from  a 
pore  love  of  it,  and  practise  without  a  consideration  of  reward, 
but  everyone  understands,  who  knows  anything  of  the  universal 
roles  governing  the  standing  of  amateurs  in  any  branch  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  or  of  sports,  that  the  moment  one  receives 
money  for  a  performance,  product,  work  of  art,  or  it  matters  not 
what,  he  ceases  to  be  an  amateur,  and  becomes  a  professional. 

'*  Surprising  as  it  mav  seem,  the  number  of  these  so-oJled 
MDateurs  among  Mr.  Melander's  clients  has  become  very  lai^. 
Boys,  with  ten  dollar  outfits,  are  proposing  to  do  portrait  work, 
and,  what  ia  more  to  the  point,  actually  take  the  orders  and 
execute  them  at  prices  which  pay  little  more  than  Uie  cost  of 
the  plates  and  the  ready  sensitised  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  mounts.  Then,  with  a 
'*  cheek  "  that  is  phenomenal,  they  have  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance asked  Mr.  Melander  to  burnish  their  work ;  sometimee 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  work  is  for  one  of  his  customers. 
Of  course  this  class  of  work  disgusts  the  customer,  and  he  is 
Ukely  to  come  and  order  another  dozen  or  two  from  the  ffallery  ; 
but  here  is  where  the  worst  of  the  trouble  begins  to  be  felt. 
He  sayi :  <  I  know  what  these  things  cost.    Ton  ask  too  much. 


Paper  is  worth  so  much,  gold  is  so  much,  and  a  grain  will  tone 
a  sheet ;  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  you  the  old  prices.  I  have  a 
young  friend  in  the  business,  and  1  know  all  about  it.' 

<'  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  argue  vrith  a  man  ; 
and,  while  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  are  prices  from  which 
one  cannot  vary,  the  patron  is  dissatisfied,  and  will  probably 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  go  elsewhere  for  work.  With 
such  cases  occurring  from  week  to  week,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why,  not  only  Mr.  Melander,  but  many  other  photographers  in 
the  West,  have  no  love  to  lose  for  the  renegade  amateur  who 
begins  bueineas  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  make  a  development  and 
print  a  picture." 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  the  able  President  of  the  Amateur  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  tells  the  story  of  a  non-professional  photo- 
grapher after  Mr.  Melander's  own  heart. 

**  A  gentleman  spent  his  summer  vacation  near  a  country 
village,  in  which  was  a  resident  photographer  barely  able  to  earn 
lus  support ;  while  taking  pictures,  attracted  by  operating  his 
instrument,  many  persons  asked  him  to  take  their  photographs, 
and  what  they  cost.  He  always  told  them  he  would  take  a 
negative,  and  as  it  cost  so  little  he  would  charge  them  nothing. 
He  would  make  them  a  present  of  the  negative,  and  if  they 
wished  any  prints  they  could  deliver  the  plate  to  the  village 
photographer,  who  would  accommodate  them.  He  had  previously 
advised  the  protographer  to  charge  a  good  price  for  the  work. 
In  a  short  time  his  orders  became  so  plenty  that  he  was  soon 
placed  in  very  comfortable  circumstances.  Thus  it  was  shown 
that  while  there  may  appear  to  be  an  antagonism  between  the 
professional  and  amateur,  he  frequently  renders  to  the  former 
substantial  benefit." 


EXHIBITION*AWARDS. 

Sir,— I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
action  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in 
respect  to  the  medal  offered  for  lantern  slides  at  the  late 
Exhibition.  The  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Gale. 
I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  to  protest  against  it  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

1.  That  the  slides  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gale  were  not 
qualified  for  competition. 

2.  That  if  ihey  were,  they  were  not  worthy  of  the  medal. 

3.  That  they  were  not  submitted  to  the  whole  of  the 
jurors. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  medal  was  offered,  that  the  slides 
for  competition  should  be  sent  in  by  a  certain  date. 

They  do  not  appear  in  the  original  uncorrected  cata- 
logue, or  in  the  second  corrected  edition.  I  am  also  in 
a  position  to  show  that  they  were  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society,  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  6th  October,  1884,  the 
day  upon  which  the  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public. 
A  series  of  slides  by  Mr.  Gale  was  exhibited  on  the  screen 
on  that  evening,  I  belieye,  but  they  were  not  the  slides 
which  were  afterwards  shown,  and  for  which  the  medal 
was  awarded. 

The  sesond  objection  applies,  of  coarse,  still  more 
forcibly  to  the  first  series  of  slides  which  were  shown  on 
the  screen  as  Mr.  Gale's,  as  they  were  in  every  respect  far 
inferior  to  the  final  selection.  I  wish  to  give  Mr.  Gale 
every  credit  for  the  real  artistic  feeling  which  dictated 
these  slides,  but  affirm  that  their  technical  defects  were 
sufficiently  great  to  render  them  unworthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  medal. 

As  to  the  tkird  objection,  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove 
the  facts.  To  this  the  Photographic  Society  may  reply 
that  the  medals  awarded  to  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  McKellen 
were  extra  medals.  To  this  I  should  have  no  objection 
whatever  if  the  medal  had  been  awarded  for  the  slides 
actually  sent  in  for  competition.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  anyone  knowing  anything  at  all  of  the  subject 
to  deny  that  there  were  atlea^t  ten  frames  of  slides,  which 
were  entered  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
worthy  of  a  medal. 
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The  fact  is,  that  I  (and  I  believe  all  the  other  exhibitors 
without  exception)  feel  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  want  of 
consideration  or  common  courtesy  allotted  to  us  by  the 
entire  management  of  the  lantern  show  both  last  year  ani 
this.  Professional  slide  makers  know  that  the  optical 
lantern  must  become  the  great  educational  instrument  of 
the  future,  and  sent  their  slides  in  for  exhibition  on  the 
faith  of  the  Society's  prospectus,  fully  expecting  that  their 
merits  would  be  fairly  judged,  and  that  the  public  would 
thereby  become  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  in  so 
very  important  a  branch  of  photography.  Neither  they 
nor  the  public  wanted  that  ridiculous  nightly  apology  for 
diverting  the  Society's  lantern  from  its  special  purpose  (of 
spectrum  analysis  in  connection  with  photography  ! )  to  the 
comparatively  base  use  of  showing  photographic  trans- 
parencies. 

The  conditions  laid  dowo,  that  the  negatives  and  trans- 
parencies should  be  the  work  of  the  same  operator,  were 
extremely  ill-advised.  The  proof  is  that  the  exquisite 
slides  by  Mr.  Brooks  from  Mr.  Donkin's  negatives  would 
have  been  thereby  shut  out.  The  complete  absence  of  all 
other  conditions  shows  either  consummate  ignorance  of, 
or  utter  indifference  to,  the  great  importance  of  the  class. 
However,  many  excellent  slides  were  sent  in  for  com- 
petition, strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Society's  con- 
ditions, and  the  manner  in  which  their  claims  have  been 
ignored  U  an  unpardonable  insult  to  others  besides 
your  obedient  servant,  Georqe  Smith. 

26,  OoUhrooke  Row^  iV. 


Sir, — Considering  that  but  few  expressions  of  real  dis- 
content have  appeared  in  the  Photogbaphio  News  as  to  the 
distribution  of  medals  at  the  late  Fhotog  rap  bio  Exhibition, 
and  that  many  have  expressed  their  satisaction,  it  is  almost 
needless  for  me  to  say  anything  on  the  subject.  Still  I 
must  own  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the  present  excellent 
way  of  judging,  and  think  that  it  is  much  to  bo  preferred 
to  the  old  way  of  the  judges  meeting  together,  choosing 
the  dozen  or  so  best  pictures,  and  then  awarding  medals  to 
several  out  of  these.  To  say  the  least,  the  new  method  is 
very  much  fairer  than  the  old. 

While  writing  this,  I  can  quite  see  that  out  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  fine  subjects  it  is  extremely  hard — n%y,  impossible — 
to  please  everybody  ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  this 
year's  show  there  id  far  less  ground  for  discontent  than 
ordinarily.  A  Noh-Exqibitor. 

[The  London  Exhibition  being  closed,  the  paper  war 
between  contented  spectators  and  disappointed  exhibitors 
had  better  stand  over  till  next  year.  Possibly  some  novel 
point  may  then  be  raised. — En.  P.  N.] 

SPOTS  ON  PRINTS. 

SiB,-^Some  proofs  on  albumen ized  paper  that  have  been 
left  some  time  without  being  mounted  on  cards  get  covered 
with  little  perfectly  round  white  spots  when  they  are  damped 
for  mounting.  French  photographers  call  this  petite  verole. 
Is  the  cause  known  ?  x  ou  would  much  oblige  us  by  sub- 
mitting this  question  to  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
interesting  journal. 
Oporto,  nth  Ntmmber^  1884.  A.  A.  P. 

THE  HYROXYLAMINE  DEVELOPER. 

Dmae  Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  permit 
me  to  explain  more  fully  a  rather  important  point  raised 
by  Mr.  Warnerke  in  the  discussion  on  my  paper.  The 
question  was  asked  :  Is  hydroxy lamine  as  powerful  a  de- 
veloper as  pyrogallio  acid  ?  In  answer  I  stated  that  when 
using  a  solution  containing  the  same  proportion  as  alkali, 
pyro  was  certainly  more  powerful ;  but  that  in  the  formula 
given,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alkali  was  present  than 
suitable  for  pyro  development.  Thus,  with  my  formula, 
the  hydroxylamine  developer  was  practically  quite  as  power- 
ful 08  that  of  pyrogallic  acid,    in  proof  of  this  assertion, 


it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  editorial  notice,  page  691,  thai 
''  in  the  case  of  the  plate  exposed  under  the  sensttomer,  the 
same  6gore  was  got  as  with  the  pyro- developer."  I  may 
aUo  state,  in  confirmation  of  this  result,  that  a  plate  exposed 
with  a  drop-shutter  last  month,  on  development  with 
hydroxylamine,  produced  a  negative  full  of  detail,  and 
exhibited  not  the  slightest  hardness  or  other  effects  whidi 
too  often  are  'met  with  in  so-called  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs.—I  am,  sir,  &a,  Abhold  Spillks. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  THE  LANTERN  : 
CLEARING  SOLUTION. 

Dear  Sir, — Has  the  electric  light  been  tried  for  the 
magic  lantern?  I  read  that  the  electricity  can  be  bottled 
up  I  If  eo,  why  should  it  not  be  used  for  lanterns?  What 
is  the  best  and  safest  light  to  use  for  lanterns  at  home  ? 

I  see  in  your  paper  of  Friday  last,  page  727,  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Baynton,  in  which  he  says :  '*  Us  s 
for  a  clearing  solution  :  alum,  1  oz. ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  oz.  ; 
water,  20  oz.  I  think  th<s  must  be  a  mistake,  as  I  use 
I  oz.  sulphuric  acid,  1  oz.  to  40  of  water,  and  find  if 
plate  is  left  in  over  20",  it  will  destroy  the  film.  He 
must  mean  ^  oz.  to  20  oz  of  water. ^Youra  truly, 

A.  R.  Dresser. 

[Although  the  application  of  the  electric  light  to  the 
demonstrating  lantern  is  almost  as  old  as  the  first  use  of 
the  arc,  the  electric  light  has  not  yet  been  used  in 
a  general  sense  as  a  lantern  light :  we  shall  be  glad  to 
record  the  experiences  of  our  readers  in  this  matter. — 
Ed.  F.  N.] 


London  and  Pbovincii.l  Photographic  Association. 

A  HBETINO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  A  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  occupied  in  discussing  which  process  of 
making  transparencies  was  the  most  suitable  for  ordinary  work. 
The  competing  processes  included  collodio-albumen,  wet  collo- 
dion, carbon,  Woodbarytype,  gelatlno-bromide,  gelatiuo^bloride, 
and  gelatine  citro-chloride.  The  same  pair  of  negatives  was  used 
by  each  manipulator,  in  order  to  judge  fairly  the  comparatiTe 
results. 

Messrs.  0.  and  F.  Darker  placed  their  oxyhydrogen  lantern 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  Mr.  F.  Darker  personally  supsfw 
intending  the  arrangements. 

Each  transparency  was  shown  upon  the  screen  and  its  merits 
considered,  the  method  of  production  being  a  secret  ;  by  this 
means  a  standard  of  excellence  was  arrived  at  which,  in  the  end, 
resulted  as  fallows  : — River  scenes — 1,  collodio  albumen  ;  2,  wet 
collodion.  Figures — 1,  Woodburytype ;  2,  gelatino-chloride ;  3, 
gelatine  bromide  (very  slow  emulsion) . 

An  example  of  gelatino-bromide  developed  with  hydroxyl- 
amine was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  The  result, 
although  good,  was  not  consideredquite  up  to  the  standard.  The 
developer  mentioned  was  hydroxylamine,  1  grain ;  caustic  sods, 
4  grains  ;  ammonium  bromide,  1  grain  ;  watert  1  ounce.  Twelft 
minutes  were  occupied  in  developing. 

The  Chairman  considered  it  proved  that  good  tranapareiieBes 
could  be  made  by  several  processes. 

Mr.  Cobb  showed  views  on  the  screen  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
procession ;  and 

Bfr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  a  picture  showing  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Liberal  Club, 
taken  principally  by  electric  light,  with,  he  thought,  the  fisstest 
plate  ever  made. 

December  11th  the  subject  will  be  : — "Avoiding Granularity 
in  Copying,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 


Cambridoe  Univbrsitt  Photooraphio  Societt. 

A  MBBTiNo  was  held  on  November  I5th,  Mr,  Shaw,  M.A.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Elder  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  **  Autotype  Process." 
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Mr.  Elder  first  gave  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  process, 
and  then  explained  the  different  ways  of  working  it.  He  also 
showed  a  great  number  of  fine  specimens  which  had  been  kindly 
lent  by  the  Antotjpe  Company. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Elder,  and  through  him  to  the  Autotype  Company,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Qlasgow  and  West  op  Scotland  Auatbub  Photooeaphic 

AssocrATiON. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  1 1th 
instant,  Mr.  Hugh  Beid  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted : — Messrs.  J.  fi.  Reid, 
IXtTid  McSkimming,  J.  Bertram,  James  Lumsden,  William  Gray, 
John  Conbrough,  Archibold  Auld,  A.  Brown,  G.  Logan,  A.  M. 
Donald,  James  Logan,  and  George  Sheriff. 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Isochromatic  PUtes," 
and  passed  round  some  very  interesting  results,  which  impressed 
the  meeting  very  favourably.  Mr.  Goodw  in  also  read  a  short  paper 
on<*A  New  Developer"  (see  page  743),  and  demonstrated  the 
changes  of  colour  before  the  meeting. 

At  the  request  of  several  of  the  newer  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  President  repeated  his  demonstration  of  the  Platinotype 
Process,  with  great  success.  He  gave  all  particulars  regarding 
licence,  paper,  printing,  &c.,  and  developed  a  number  of  prints, 
which  were  distributed  amongst  the  members  present. 

The  nomination  of  office-bearers  for  1885  was  then  proceeded 
with. 

It  was  agreed  that  ladies  be  admitted  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  a  r^uced  rate,  those  joining  in  December  to  have  the  right 
of  exhibiting  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  in  the  middle  of 
December. 


Bolton  Photoqbaphio  Socibtt. 
The  November  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on  the  6th  instant, 
Mr.  B.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Lomex.  Junr.,  J.  A.  Walker,  J.  W.  Walkw,  and 
B.  Dickinson  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Johnson  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  from  negatives 
taken  during  a  recent  visit  to  Norway. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  an  "  open"  meeting  on  December  4tb. 
Members  were  requested  to  bring  as  many  good  slides  as  possible. 


PnoTOORAPHBRs'  Benbvolbmt  Asbociation. 

Oyt  Thursday  evening,  13th  instant,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  was  opened  in  aid  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Benevolent  Association,  with  a  charge  of  sixpence 
admission ;  over  800  visitors  passed  the  barrier.  At  9  o'clock  the 
Society's  optical  lantern  was  brought  into  use,  and  a  series  of 
most  excellent  transparencies  were  exhibited,  Mr.  Donkin,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  descnbing  the 
different  scenes.  At  the  conclusion  an  admirable  transparency  of 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Society,  taken  by  Mr. 
Mayall,  was  put  upon  the  screen,  and  Mr.Thome,  in  a  short  speech, 
informed  the  visitors  that  it  was  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  that  the 
Benevolent  Association  were  receiving  the  benefit  from  the 
Exhibition  and  the  use  of  the  lantern,  and  asked  them  to  join 
him  in  thanking  those  gentlemen,  and  also  those  who  had  very 
willingly  lent  the  slides  which  they  had  seen  that  evening.  The 
reoned  was  most  cordially  responded  to. 

rarticulars  regarding  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the 
Association  maybe  obtained  upon  application  to  Mr.  H.  Harland, 
Secretary,  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  E,C, 

Leeds  Photooeaphic  Society. 

Tbb  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  1  Itli,  the 
alteration  in  the  date  of  meeting  being  made  so  as  to  enable  the 
members  to  spend  the  evening  with  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks, 
of  the  South  London  Society,  who  were  in  the  town  on  that  day. 
The  Pbbsidekt  (Professor  Thorpe,  F.R  S.)  invited  the 
members  with  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks  to  tea  at  the  Yorkshire 
College.  After  an  excellent  tea,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bamsden  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Teasdale  and  carried  by  acdamation.  The  members,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Thorpe,  then  proceeded  to  view  the  various 
departments  in  the  new  College,  and  mnch  admiration  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  completeness  of  its  anangements. 


At  8  o'clock  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society  was  com- 
menced, Dr.  Thorpe  presiding. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Befffll  (Treasurer)  read  the  baUnce  sheet  of  the 
Society,  from  which  it  appeared  that  £21 15s.  had  been  received 
from  subscriptions,  and  £11  I9s.ld.  expended  in  postage,  printing, 
&c.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  date 
the  books  were  closed  for  audit  of  £9  15s.  lid. 

Mr.  Bu  tterworth  was  elected  a  member. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks 
to  give  their  lantern  demonstration. 

The  lantern,  a  triple  oxy-hydrogen,  was  manipulated  by  Mr 
Brooks  with  his  usual  ability. 

Mr.  Bridge  exhibited  sHdes  on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  show- 
ing the  different  tones  that  can  be  obtained  by  this  process.  . 

Mr.  Bbooks — Slides  prepared  by  his  coUodio-emulsion  proces  s 

Mr.  Focklington  exnibited  some  very  pecnh'ar  effects  obtained 
by  toning  gelatino-bromide  plates  with  gold,  nitrate  of  uranium, 
&c. 

Mr.  Bamsdex — Transparencies  on  gelatino-bromide  plates^  own 
preparation. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Beffbll — Transparencies  on  gelatino-bromide 
plates. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday 
last,  the  14th  iust,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Soienoe,  Dublin, 
Mr.  HEBBBBTiBEWLET  iu  the*chair,when  the  report  of  the  Council 
was  presented,  in  which  the  Council  announced  a  further  increase 
of  the  Society,  whose  members  now  numbered  73,  independent 
of  those  to  be  elected  that  evening. 

A  list  of  the  papers  of  the  session  (which  have  appeared  in 
these  columns)  was  given  ;  and  allusion  made  to  the  varied 
collection  of  apparatus  and  photographic  novelties  that  had  been 
exliibited  at  the  meetings,  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  fairly 
attended. 

The  annual  lantern  exhibition  was  held  in  March  la8t,.and  was 
as  usual  a  great  success,  all  the  picturen  shown  having  been  taken 
from  negatives  the  work  of  members  of  the  Society.  It  having 
been  thought  advisable  to  hold  several  short  excursions  on 
Saturday  afternoons  instead  of  the  annual  field  day,  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  Uowth,  Lucan,  the  Valley  of  the  Liffey, 
and  Glen  Druid,  were  visited.  The  attendances  at  the  last  two 
of  these  meetings  was  not.  however,  sufficient  to  justify  their 
oontinuaoce  to  the  end  of  the  reason.  The  Council  congratulated 
the  members  on  having  been  the  means  of  organizing  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  now  upen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  is  one  of  the  best  collection  of  photographs  which  has 
ever  been  brought  together  ;  they  feel  confident  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  art,  and  be  of  considerable 
service  to  photography  in  Ireland. 

The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  showed  a  balance  iu  hand 
of  £oO  8a.  The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were  adopted. 
The  President,  Vioe-Preaident,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Hon.  Sec.,  and 
Hon.  Assiataut  Sec,  were  re-elected  for  the  coming  year ;  as 
also  the  following  retiring  members  of  Council :  Messrs.  George 
Mansfield,  Greenwood  Pirn,  John  L.  Bobinson,  Thos.  Mayne, 
Herbert  Bewley,  and  E.  P.  Johnson. 

Thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Science,  for  the  use  of  their  premises  during  the  past  year  ; 
and  to  the  CounoU  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts, 
for  having  placed  their  premises  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition. 

The  following  ware  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs. 
S.  Geoghegan,  C.E.,  H.  Magee,  and  Francis  S.  Hall. 

Mr.  JoHTY  L.  Bobinson  then  read  a  paper  entitled  *' A  Week 
in  Suffolk  "  (see  page  747),  being  an  account  of  the  trip  of  the 
British  Architectunl  Association  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Gbkenwood  Pim  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Exhibition  Committee) 
announced  the  particulars  as  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on 
the  18th  iost. 


Sheffield  Photoobaphic  Socibtt. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on  November 
4th,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield   in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  Society,  and  previous  to  the 
special  business. 

The  Pbbsident  made  a  few  remarks  on  what  he  thought  the 
best  way  of  spreading  useful  and  practical  knowledge  amongst 
the  amateurs  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  FoxEN  tiien  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on  enlarg- 
ing on  argentio  bromide  paper.  Two  ezcelleut  enlargements 
were  made  from  half-plate  neeativos,  the  light  being  an  ordinary 
donble-wick  paraffin  lamp  and  a  tin  condensor,  a  bellows  camera 
and  a  whole  pUte  Ross'  symmetrical  being  used ;  the  paper  being 
pinned  on  an  ordinary  drawing-board. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  was  anooanced  to  be  **  An 
Exhibition  of  Vhotographic  Lantern  Slides,  and  how  to  make 
them." 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  the  Society  has  ever  had. 


Photographic  Societt  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  Uua  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  November  25th,  at  8  p.m.,  at  6a,  Pall  Mall  East 

The  New  Orleans  ExposmoN.^Steps  are  being  taken  to 
make  photography  very  thoroughly  represented  at  the  World's 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  next  spring,  the  north 
gallery  and  east  section  of  the  main  building  having  been  set 
apart  for  photography.  The  following  committees  liave  been 
appointed  for  the  various  divisions  of  work  in  the  photographic 
section  : — On  photographic  apparatus  and  requisites,  Col.  Y.  M. 
Wilcox  ;  on  education,  history,  and  literature,  Prof.  C.  F.  Hinea ; 
on  amateur  photographic  societies,  Mr.  £.  F.  Beach ;  on  practi- 
cal photography,  E.  L.  Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman  has  also 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Photographic  Depart- 
ment. 

Photoqraphic  Clur. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  Nov.  2d,  will  be  *'  Forgotten  Processea." 


*#* 


1)0  ^oxxtByovihtxdB. 

We  cannot  nndertake  to  return  ejected  communications. 

Thob.  E.  Lakbom.<«1.  Although  not  sold  here,  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  most  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  in 
Germany.  2.  First  rub  powdered  French  chalk  on  the  glass,  and 
wipe  off  the  excess  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag ;  next  collodionize  with 
orahiary  plain  collodion,  and  then  coat  with  emulsion  in  the 
usual  way.  When  the  negative  is  finished  and  dried,  collodionize 
it  with  a  tough  collodion  containing  about  twelve  grains  of 
pyroxyline  to  the  ounce.  When  this  is  dry,  you  can  remove  the 
nlm  after  having  lifjted  the  edges  with  the  point  of  a  penknife. 
If  yon  send  the  collodiodized  plate  to  a  plate  maker,  he  will, 
doubtless,  coat  them  with  emulsion  for  you. 

Carbon. — 1.    We  do  not  think  that  tissue  containing  an  extra 
proportion  of  pigment  is  in  the  market.    Ton  will  find  full  direc- 
tions for  makmg  carbon  tissue  on  page  453  of  the  present  volume, 
and  perhaps  the  following  proportions  (about  uiree  times  the 
nsual  quantity  of  pigment)  will  suit  vou. 

Nelson's  transparent  sheet  gelatine       ...    20ounoe8 
Loaf  sugar    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      8    ,, 

vTBier...        ...        .«.        ...        *•*        ...    Ov    ,, 

Melt  in  a  water  bath,  and  stir  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  moist 
and  gronnd  Paris  black,  sold  in  tubes  for  water-colour  painting. 
2.  Ali  the  qualities  of  gelatine  required  for  the  purpose  c>in  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Nelson  Dale  and  Co.,  of  Dowgate  Hill, 
City. 

J.  H.  B. — ^The  course  generally  recommended  is  to  try  to  work  the 
poison  out  of  the  system  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  and 
the  use  of  Turkish  baths. 

Meadow. — It  will  g^ve  us  much  pleasure  to  insert  your  letter  if 
yon  wiU  allow  us  to  put  yonr  own  name  to  it.  Surely  you  cannot 
expect  us  to  insert  your  long  tirade  against  the  picture.  Do 
you  think  that  yonr  opinions  will  suffer  by  being  printed  over 
your  name,  or  that  yonr  name  will  be  iignred  by  being  associated 
with  yonr  criticisms  ?    May  we  print  the  letter  over  your  name  P 

Enquibbb.— In  such  a  ease  ft  is  difficult  to  give  exact  quantities, 
as  so  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  paper. 

A.  Elbbteit. — Comprehensive  articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
our  volume  for  1881,  p.  54,  511,  and  595,  See  also  our  forth- 
coming Tbab-Boox. 

A.  H.  B. — The  information  is  curious,  and  we  shall  make  use  of  it. 

W.  E.  O. — 1.  See  the  series  of  articles,  of  which  one  appeared  last 
week.  2.  Not  so ;  it  is  obtained  by  writing  with  an  opaque  ink 
on  the  negative.    3.  It  is  the  beat,  and  several  manufacturers  of 


H.  HowABD.— It  seems  to  us  that  the  mischief  ariaea  from  the 
mount ;  but  to  test  tha  matter  conclusively,  out  a  print  into  two 
parts,  mount  one  portion  on  the  questionable  mount,  and  the  other 
on  a  mount  auch  as  you  have  previously  used.  If  both  are  kept 
under  similar  conditions,  you  will  probably  obtain  poeitiTe  evi- 
dence. 

B.  BooTUBOTD.>-X7nfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the  address  of 
the  gentleman,  but  we  will  try  to  get  it. 

Toning  Bath.— We  ahould  recommend  you  to  make  up  a  fresh 
batb,  as  the  loss  of  time  and  unoenainty  involved  in  ttyin^  ex- 
periments would  more  than  balance  any^  gain.    The  fact  uf  sneh 
an  accident  not  being  likely  to  occur  again  is  an  additional 
for  wasting  no  time  with  it. 

RoBBBT  Simpson. — 1.  It  can  be  done,  but  involves  much 
and  care.  Call  on  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  King  William  Street, 
London  Bridge.  Why  do  you  enclose  stamps  ?  It  puts  na  to  the 
trouble  of  returning  them,  and,  moreover,  we  fancy  yon  give  an 
insufficient  address. 

W.  8.  F.— It  dosed  last  week. 

T.  Hanson.  ^There  is  no  book  on  the  subject,  but  articles  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  Photographic  Nbws.  See  page  628  of 
our  present  volume,  also  2  of  the  last  volume,  1883. 

J.  Thompson.— The  book  is  not  to  be  had,  unless  by  cbance  from 
a  second-hand  bookseller.      Ton  will  find  that  the  *'  Silver 
Printing  "  of  Bobinson  and  Abney,  and  the  '*  Instractioa  **  of 
Abney  ;  will  give  you  later  and  more  useful  information  than  As 
work  you  mention. 

Vandtkb.— It  would  not  be  kind  of  us  to  give  yon  the  addresses  of 
photographers  who  use  the  electric  light,  as  we  know  that  muioik 
of  thmr  ome  is  taken  up  by  viaitora  who  want  to  aee  everythins. 
To  set  up  a  good  lightmg  plant  of  dynamo  and  engine  woud 
certainly  not  cost  less  than  three  hundred  pounds;  and  onleas 
you  yourself  possess  some  engineering  skill,  you  may  reckon  some- 
thing considerable  for  current  expenses.    If,  on  vit  other  hand, 
youprefei  to  have  a  battery  arrangement,  you  cannot  dobeCtsr 
than  nse  Mr.  Jarman's  arrangement  of  bicnromate  batteriss  de- 
scribed on  page  500  of  our  volume  for  1881.  This  will  give  a  light 
equal  to  about  a  thousand  candles,  and  lasting  quite  long  enough 
to  make  a  portrait,  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  being  about  the  sofls 
you  name.    Write  to  Mr.  Jarman ;  his  address  is  Madntosh  Lsncy 
Homerton,  E. 
B.  C.  J.  Seymoue.— The  original  is  a  zinc  plate,  which  is  etobed 
by  the  uaual  chemig^phio  process,  and  that  which  yoa  have  ssen 
is  doubtless  an  electrotype  repzt>du(:tion. 
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The  simple  fact  that  the  Tbab-Book  of  Photografht  has  run 
out  of  print  during  the  past  three  pears  within  six  months  of  Us 
publication  is  proof  sufficient  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cireola' 
tion,  and  Messrs.  Pifeb  &  Cabtbb,  in  announcing  its  appeannoe 
for  1886,  need  put  forward  no  better  claim  as  to  its  valae  as  sn 
advertising  medium. 

Intending  Advertisers  in  the  Tbab-Book  of  Photogbapht 
AND  Photoqbafhio  News  Almanao  should  communicatB  «il2i 
the  Publishers  at  once  at  the  Office,  6,  Castle  Street^  HoUxm, 
London,  E.G. 

ST7B80BXPTIOK8. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdosn : — 
Yearly  ...  Ids.  6d  |  Half-Tearhr  ...  7s.  8d.  1  Quarterly  ...  Ss.  lOd. 

To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  ana  the  Colonies : — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  I  Half- Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  4b.  U, 

To  India  (Yearly)     19s.    6d. 

ADVBBTIBEICBNTS  IK    COItTMK. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...      8s.    (ML 

Each  Additional  Line Os.    4d. 

alkaline  ilicate  '  *  Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  oofntraet. 

John  GiLPiK.~We  imsgioe  that  you  will  have  to  make  them   5,-^ttf  sSLTnilbSS,  E.O^^ 
yourTOlf,  or  get  them  made  to  yonr  own  designs  by  one  of  the  Thuraday.   A  fee  of  6d.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  PuUiAen  an 
ISurmingham  nouses.  {  zpected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertiseoients. 


plates  use  it.    The  **  substratum  "  consists  of  an  extremely  slight 
deposit  of  silica,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
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STANDAED  SIZES  FOR  PLATES. 

The  Berlin  Society  of  Makers  and  Dealers  in  Photographic 
€kK)ds  has  ^in  a  fashion  which  somewhat  reminds  one  of 
the  three  celebrated  tailors  who,  according  to  a  well-known 
legend,  resided  very  near  the  site  of.  London  Bridge 
Station)  determined  what  are  to  be  the  future  stand- 
ards of  size  for  photographic  plates  and  carriers — at  any 
rate  in  the  German  Empire — ^and  the  new  standards  seem 
in  some  hasty  fashion  to  have  obtained  recognition  by  the 
Fhot<^;raphic  Society  of  Berlin,  as  the  standud  sizes  of  the 
future. 

The  new  arranffement — if,  indeed,  the  hasty  and  hap- 
hazard selection  of  sizes  by. the  apparatus  makers  of  Berlin 
can  be  called  an  arrangement — appears  to  have  been  made 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  aimensions  of  the  photo- 
graphs usually  demanded,  or  to  the  original  size  of  the 
paper  used  for  making  the  prints,  and  ordains  that  the  sizes 
of  the  future  shall  be  as  follows,  the  measurements  being  in 
centimetres :  -9  by  12,  12  by  16,  13  by  18,  13  by  21, 
18  by  24,  24  bv  30,  30  by  40,  40  by  30,  50  by  60.  Manu- 
facturers and  dealers  are  to  try  and  influence  their 
customers  to  select  apparatus  made  to  the  new  standard, 
and  to  consent  to  ola  ones  being  altered  when  repairs  are 
made;  but  until  the  good  time  of  absolute  agreement 
oomes,  manufacturers  of  plates  will  be  allowed  to  make  the 
following  sizes  under  protest — centimetres  :-»lO  by  13, 
16^  21, 21  by  27,  26  by  31, 29  by  34,  34  by  39,  39  by  47. 

The  Wochenhlatt^  in  its  character  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  ^\Yw  publicity  to  the  new 
arrangement ;  but  I^.  Stolze  is  evidently  in  doubt  whether 
the  standard  measurements  refer  to  the  carriers  or  to  the 
plates,  and  to  his  article  he  appends  a  note'saying  that  he 
aanimes  the  dimendons  to  refer  to  the  plates. 

The  new  standards  of  size  translate  very  badly  into 
inches,  and  not  one  of  them  comes  yeiy  near  to  any 
size  commonly  used  in  England.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  practicability  of  establishing  standard  sizes  which 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  equally  convenient  to  thosereckon- 
ing  by  centimetres  and  those  who  use  inches ;  but  consider- 
ing that  the  greaternumber  of  civilised  nations  measure  alto 
gether  according  tothe  metrical  system,  while  Germany  her- 
self isin  a  kind  of  halting  position  between  inches  and  centi- 
metres, it  would  have  Men  much  better  for  Berlin  to  have 
waited  for  the  International  Congress  on  Photographic 
Constants,  which  is  to  meet  in  Brussels  next  spring.  On 
this  occasion,  not  only  the  sizes  of  plates  will  have  to  be 
considered,  but,  what  is  also  of  much  importance,  the  differ- 
ence in  size  to  be  allowed  between  the  carrier  and  the  plate. 

If  the  Brussels  Conference  succeeds  in  establishing 
universal  sizes,  the  following  circumstances  will,  among 
others,  have  to  be  brought  into  consideration  ;  and  to  do 
this  thoroughly  will  involve  a  good  d^  of  enquiry  and 
labour. 


1.  The  sizes  of  finished  pictures  most  in  demand  and 
more  especially  suited  for  given  purooses. 

2.  The  dimensions  of  the  sheets  of  paper  ordinarily  used 
for  photographic  puxposes. 

3.  The  sizes  in  which  glass  is  usually  sent  out  from  the 
works. 

4  Plates  and  apparatus  now  commonly  in  use. 

Having  determined  on  convenient  sizes — lind,  if  practic- 
able, sizes  already  in  general  use — the  dimensions  can  be 
given  according  to  any  flvstem  which  may  be  convenient 
for  the  manufacturer  or  the  user. 

The  present  variety  of  sizes  is  extremely  inconvenient 
for  those  who  are  in  a  foreign  country,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  the  coming  Congress  will  establish  standard 
sizes  which  wiU  be  universally  accepted. 


CONFERENCES  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE. 

Thb  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  is  fortunate  In  its 
new  President.  E?er  since  the  formation  of  the  first  Photo- 
graphic Society,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  the  original  Presiaent,  great ' 
artists  —  both  painteri  and  sculptors  —  have  taken  but  a 
languid  interest  in  the  Art  Science,  abusing  it  sometimes, 
using  it  often ;  bat  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  B.S. A ,  is  dis- 
tiuguisbed  as  the  ooe  painter  of  eminence  who  has  always 
believed  in  photography,  and  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  followerB  of  oar  art  into  artists.  He  has  actually 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  make  pictures  by  aid  of 
photography ;  he  has  known  and  taught  that  it  is  the  man, 
and  not  the  material,  that  makes  the  picture.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Macbeth  has  represented  the  pictorial  side  of 
photography  in  the  Edinburgh  Society,  and  whenever  this 
genial  gentleman  discourses  on  art,  his  adTioe  is  direct  and 
practical,  while  his  hearers  feel  that  they  can  go  and  apply 
it  in  practice  in  their  every-day  work. 

In  his  admirable  address,  lately  delivered  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Society,  the  President  announced  that  every  alternate 
monthly  meeting  would  be  set  apart  for  a  friendly  oon« 
ference  on  the  works  of  those  members  disposed  to  submit 
them  for  that  purpose.  **  But,"  continues  the  President, 
« as  knowledge  is  what  we  aim  at,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
should  confine  ourselves  solely  to  our  own  produotions. 
Anyone  in  possession  of  a  photo^aph  which  he  admires, 
should  bring  it  to  the  meeting  for  inspection  and  considera- 
tion, if  not  for  discussion ;  but  in  every  case  it  should  be 
distinctly  labelled  whether  for  discussion  or  not,  always 
reserving  the  name  of  the  author.  We  cannot  look  for 
examples  for  discassion  from  professional  men  unless  they 
are  pleased  to  be  generous  enouj;h ;  but  from  amateurs,  who 
ha?e  no  object  hot  the  acqaisition  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, I  woold  fain  hope  there  will  be  no  lack." 

The  meohf^nical  and  chemical  sides  of  the  ait  have. 
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daring  the  last  half-dozen  jeafB,  progressed  with  giant 
strides.  Prooesses  almost  unhoped-for  hare  become  es- 
tablished facts,  giving  the  operator  opportanities  for  pro- 
ducing results  of  which  he  had  not  previously  e^er  dreamt. 
One  year  we  were  boiling  our  developers  in  the  almost 
forlorn  hope  of  making  a  slightly  shorter  exposure  suf- 
ficient with  the  wet  process,  and  the  next  we  were  in 
possession  of  a  method  of  working,  of  which  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  it  leaves  the  photographer  to  think  of 
nothing  else  but  the  art  qualities  of  his  work,  and  enables 
him  to  secure  his  results  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
certainty.  But  has  the  photographer — the  picture  maker 
-^taken  all  the  advantage  he  should  have  done  of  his  new 
opportunities?  We  think  not  Art  knowledge  has,  of 
course,  spread  among  photographers,  but  has  it  been  used 
In  anything  like  proportion  to  the  improvement  in 
processes? 

Pictures  on  the  whole  are  probably  better  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  collodion,  but  that  is  to  a  great 
extent  owing  to  the  shorter  exposure  necessary.  It  is 
disappointing,  with  all  the  facilities  the  photographer 
now  enjoys,  not  to  see  some  really  great  works  in  our 
exhibitions.  Too  many  photographers  try  to  run  before 
ihey  can  walk,  and  neglect  to  study  the  few  simple  rules 
upon  which  all  art  is  baaed  ;  rules  which  have  been 
observed  from  the  time  when  representation  emerged  from 
the  mere  tracing  of  form  and  became  art.  These  "  Con- 
ferences on  the  Picturesque  "  ought — if  they  are  conducted 
Eroperly,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  under  the  presidency  of 
Ir.  Macbeth — to  be  of  immense  value  in  dififusing  a  know- 
ledge of  art  among  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Society. 
There  is  just  one  thing  against  which  those  who  send  in 
pictures  must  guaid  themselves :  they  must  not  be  afraid  of 
a  little  friendly  criticism,  and  must  learn  to  listen  to  the 
most  adverse  opinions  with  equanimity.  Given  plenty  of 
pictures  to  criticise  and  good  temper  in  the  criticised,  and 
these  conferences  shomd  be  not  only  profitable,  but 
deJightfuL 

We  hear  that  a  number  of  contributions  have  been  sent 
in,  not  only  from  amateurs,  but  from  professional  photo- 
gntphers,  for  the  first  conference  which  takes  place  next 
Wednesday. 

We  wish  it  eveir  success,  and  recommend  the  idea  to  the 
consideration  of  other  societies. 


"THE  OLD  INN   XARD  "  BY  D.  BAKNETT. 

Among  those  ptotnres  which  received  no  official  recogni- 
tion at  the  Fall  Mall  Exhibition,  may  be  mentioned  that 
which  forms  our  supplement  this  week :  No.  851,  <*  The 
Old  Inn  Yard,"  by  Mr.  Barnett. 

Poets  and  painters  have  long  delighted  to  place  upon 
record  the  charms  of  old  country  inns,  where  none  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  modern  hotel  are  to  be  found, 
and  where  one  feels,  as  it  were,  at  home  in  a  new  home 
almost  immediately  on  entering.  Now  and  then  one  comes 
across  a  photograph  of  the  old-fashioned  and  quaint 
hostelrie,  but  too  often  is  all  pictorial  effect  lost,  either 
from  the  fact  of  the  camera  being  set  "  square  on  "  to  the 
building,  or  by  some  prominent  indication  of  progress  of 
the  last  few  years  being  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
composition — let  us  suppose  a  tricycle  or  an  iron  mile- 
stone. 

It  is  in  the  following  words  that  the  author  of  oar 
picture  laments  the  gradual  disappearance  of  certain  phases 
of  the  picturesque  before  modern  civilisation,  and  tells  us 
about  the  production  of  his  **  Old  Ion  Yard.*' 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  as  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  art  is  becoming  more  widely  spread,  so  is  the  search  for 
the  picturesque  becoming  more  and  more  a  difficult  task. 
To  the  painters,  perhaps,  the  obstacles  are  not  so  great,  but 
to  the  pnotographers  they  are  often  insuperable,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  some  of  the  appliances  of 
modero  science  oaoooft  be  made  to  assume  leas  objectionable 


forms.  What  can  be  more  out  of  place,  amidst  the  wilder 
and  most  romantic  scenery  of  Norway,  than  the  ugly  Tele- 
graph post  and  wires  which  are  constantly  obtmdiog 
themselves,  and  which  are  of  course  always  present  when 
least  wanted  ?  Bail  way  cuttings,  mining  operations,  reser- 
voirs,  disfigure  the  most  beautiful  spots,  and  the  dear  M 
relics  of  past  generations  are  fast  disappearing. 

*'  It  was  after  a  long  day's  tramp  with  my  camera,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  that  i  came  upon  tho  *01d 
Inn  *  at  Nailsworth.  It  was  raiher  an  awkward  spot  for 
operations,  being  situated  in  the  main  thoroughfare ;  but 
the  effect  of  shadow  was  so  strikingly  beautifol  that  I 
hastened  to  make  the  attempt.  Of  course  the  usual  stuc- 
coed atrocities  were  present  in  close  proximity,  but  fortu- 
nately for  me  they  were  so  situated  that  I  was  able  to 
avoid  them.  So  1  exposed  the  plates,  and  right  glad  was  I 
that  I  had  lost  no  time,  for  the  effect  vanished  almost  as 
soon  as  I  had  finished.'* 


THE  SIEMENS  STANDARD  LIGHT. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
Captain  Abney  called  attention  to  the  Siemens  or  Hefner- 
Atteneck  standard  light,  and  the  following  details,  re- 
ceived from  a  German  correspondent,  will  be  of  interest 
Tl  e  light,  as  our  readers  know,  is  obtained  bj  burning 
amyl  acetate  in  an  open  burner,  the  diameter  of  thus  being 
jV  of  an  inch,  and  the  height  of  the  flame,  after  ten  minate^ 
bumiug,  2*6  inches. 

Experiments  were  made  with  various  other  substanoea 
in  the  same  lamp,  and  the  results  obtained  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

Light.  Seconds  icqnlnd  to 

bma  Igraoi. 

Amyl  valerate  ..•  1*03  ..•  436 

Amyl  acetate  ^pure)  ...  I'OO  ...  388 

Amyl  acetate  (com.)  ...  1*00  ...  388 

Amyl  formiate  ...  1*01  ...  372 

Isobuttl  acetate  ...  "99  ...  373 

Isobuttl  formiate  ...  *97  ...  355 

Ethyl  acetate  ...  1*24  ...  212 

It  may  be  remarked  that  amyl  acetate  boils  at  138*6,  and 
is  not  explosive. 

The  employment  of  commercial  instead  of  pure  9mji 
acetate,  the  replacement  of  a  hard-spun  wick  by  a  soft  one, 
and  the  mode  of  trimming  the  wick,  do  not  i^pear  to 
materially  affect  the  luminositj  of  the  flame.  As  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  light  should  present  no  difficult  or 
uncertainty,  itought  to  prove  useful  for  sensitometric  work« 


PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Up  to  the  present,  albumenised  paper  has  tolerably  wett 
held  its  own  as  a  material  upon  which  to  print  photo- 
graphs, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  good  develops 
ment  methods  have  been  proposed  and  have  been  nraotised 
by  a  few,  they  have  failed  to  come  into  general  ase  for 
every- day  work.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  the  eir- 
cumstance  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  imitate  the  style  and 
get-up  of  an  ordinary  albumen  print,  and  both  photo* 
grapher  and  customer  aie  slow  to  adopt  anything  which  / 
differs  in  appearance  from  that  to  which  they  have  been  ' 
accustomed. 

Quite  recently,  however,  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have 
introduced  a  printing  paper  which  requires  only  an  ex- 
posure of  from  two  to  four  seconds  on  a  dull  winter  day, 
and  which  yields  prints  having  all  the  general  qualities  of 
those  made  on  albumenised  paper— with  this  exoeptioa, 
however,  that  the  surface  is  a  little  better,  if  anything. 
The  paper  is  obviously  coated  with  a  gelatine  emulsion,  and 
we  fancy  it  also  contains  albumen,  bat  of  this  we  are  not 
sure.  As  regards  the  sensitive  silver  compound,  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  mixture  ot  chloride  and 
bromide,  possibly  with  some  additions. 
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The  exposure  oan  be  made  in  an  ordinarj  printiog- 
frama,  bat,  oonaidering  the  shortnesii  of  the  required  ex- 
poaare,  those  who  have  to  makemaujoopiea  wiU  doubtleae 
prefer  to  use  a  qaiok  printing-frame  ot  theFootayne  type, 
one  of  the  iimpfeat  of  theae  being  that  deaigned  by^Tromel, 
many  of  tbe  complex  adjnstmenta  of  theorigiaalFontayne 
frame  being  aappreaaed. 


The  devoloper  for  Marion's  paper  ia  merely  an  ordinary 
oxalate  developer,  and  the  picture  comes  oot  qDickly ,  and 
poaaeaiea  a  rich  parple  tone  ;  but  aa  tbis  woold  more  or 
leaa  completely  disappear  in  toning,  it  ie  oeceasary  to  ue 
a  gold  batb,  as  in  the  oaae  of  ordinary  albnmeoized  printB. 
The  fixing  ia  effected  in  the  uinal  hypoaiilphite  bath. 

Itpl«aaa«  nB  to  note  that  the  2tmc»  waa  the  flnt  to 


deaoribe  the  tu)de  of  working  with  the  new  paper,  especi- 
ally aa  the  "Zeading  Journal  "has  for  a  long  time  contented 
itieU  with  dishing  np  tbe  staleat  and  moat  nnauthentic  of 
photographic  information  to  its  readers,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twelve  montha  or  so  that  it  has  properly 
represented  to  its  readers  the  cnrrent  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  photographic  matters ;  and  the  article  in 
which  the  process  of  printing  by  development  is  de- 
acribed  is  so  clearly  written  m  to  be  intelligible  to  the 

Seneral  pnbtio,  and  bo  full  and  exact  aa  to  be  of  value  to 
le  photographer.  The  Times  in  its  issue  of  last  Monday 
aaya:- 

''  TIte  idea  of  coating  paper  with  a  gelatioo-bromide  cf  sHver  fol- 
lowed obviooely  eoough  on  tbe  inccenf  nl  employment  of  the  same 
eomponnd  for  the  pioduetioQ  of  negatives,  and  many  attempta 
have  been  made  to  produce  in  this  manner  a  pnpsi  which  might 
give  results  equal  to  those  of  (he  process  vrhicn  a  alirayB  kuoim 
aa  silver  printing,  and  at  the  same  time  be  eo  seneiiive  to  light  as 
to  allow  Uie  image  to  be  impressed  on  it  in  a  few  eeconds,  instead 
^reqniringao  exposare  of  ten  of  hours;  butthechief  objection  to 
a  gelalino- bromide  paper  is  its  cold  gray,  or  eveo  greenish,  tone, 
and  this  appears  the  principal  reason  why  pictures  on  it  have  not 
secnredlhe  favoai  of  apnblic  ednwtedtoa  liking  for  the  rich 
ptnple  andcbocoUte  huesof  ordinary  photographs.  Theenlarge- 
nunts  are  generally  a  good  deal  worked  up  by  hand,  and  when 
carefully  finisbed  form  no  bad  imitation  of  a  crayon  drawmg. 
The  difSenlty  of  procuring  warmth  of  tone  and  eonseqoeat  brilli- 
aney  in  the  picture  seems  now  to  have  been  overcome  in  a  new 
Hlff"*^'  which  Messrs.  Marion,  the  photographic  dealers  ol  Soho 
Sqoare,  have  produced  and  are  about  to  supply  commereially. 
Heasis.  Uarion  propose  to  work  tbe  process  in  secret,  believing 
that  a  safer  metbod  of  proceeding  than  patenting  it ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  invention  is  of  less  interest  to  tbe  scientific  photo- 
Epher  than  it  woold  be  if  the  manner  of  prodnctioa  ss  well  as 
leanlts  were  revealed ;  but  probsbly  the  etCect  on  tbe  pbole- 
gv^iio  ii^Bstiy  irill  be  maeb  Uie  same.  The  paper  is  obviously 
OO^ed  with  a  gtdatine  emulsion  of  some  tort,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility rival  experiments  wilt  before  long  find  out  its  precise 
nattue.  As  regards  the  teealta  producible  by  its  means,  tlveir 
*alne  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much  doubt  No  industrial  pro- 
Ma  can  properly  be  termed  succeesf  ul  till  it  has  stuod  the  test  of 
ngnlai  commercial  work ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  safe  to  say  that 
no  improvement  of  aach  promise  has  been  introdnoed  into  photo- 
gni^y  since  tbe  advent  of  gelatine  plates.  In  Hessra,  Marion's 
■tooio,  on  Satutdav  laet,  the  writer  saw  produced  three  prints, 
iriileh  nobo^  oonld  tell  were  not  ordinary  prints,  produced  with 
of  two,  three,  and  foor  seconds,  and  be  afterwards,  at 


home,  at  t  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  exposure  of  fifteen 
ggeonda,  prodneed  on  a  flnt  trial  almost  eqnally  good  result). 

"The  fiocess  of  working  the  paper  is  quite  simple.  As  may 
be  supposed,  the  image  has  to  be  'developed' — that  is,  noviMbfe 
image  is  prodneed  by  the  eipoeure  to  light.  Consequently,  tbe 
0zposnre  has  to  be  estimated,  as  it  has  in  taking  a  portrait  or  a 
view.  The  development  is  effected  in  very  much  tbe  same  way 
as  if  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  were  under  treatment,  the  deve- 
loper being  a  weak  solution  of  ferrons  oxalate.  After  develop- 
ment tbe  image  is  of  a  rich  pnrple ;  bnt  as  this  would  change  in 
tba  final,  or '  fixing '  hath,  it  is  neeeesary  to  '  tone '  the  picture, 
M  is  done  with  an  ordinary  silver  print,  In  a  solntioii  centaining 


ikfter  this  the  picture  is  'fixed'  in  the  nsoal  manner* 
Considerable  variety  of  tone  can  be  produced,  tbe  tints  ranging 
bom  a  warm  red  brown  to  a  pnrple,  oi  even  black. 

"The  objections  to  the  prooeas are  that  itreqnires  rathermore 
skill  than  the  old  system.  It  has  to  be  carried  out  in  greater 
darkness  and  with  greater  precaotioo.  Nor  are  the  results  qnito 
BO  bright  and  good  as  the  best  silver  printing.  It  would,  however, 
require  au  expert  totell  thediSerence,  and  certainly  no  pnrchaser 
would  be  likely  to  complain  if  he  were  supplied  with  a  batoh  ot 
prints  on  the  new  paper.  As  regatds  peituanenee,  only  time  can 
answer  that  qnestion  ;  hut  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  shoold 
be  less  permanent  than  the  old,  which,  ontortunately,  has  in  this 
particnW  not  much  to  boast  ol.  The  new  paper  will,  in  all 
probability,  come  largely  into  nse  for  wintor  work,  and  it  onght 
to  be  naed  by  all  portrait  photographers  for  sending  out '  proofa ' 
at  once  of  their  partraits,'' 

Let  ns  now  quote  from  a  leading  article  whioh  appeared 

in  the  PfiOToaRAFHio  Sewb  on  Jannary  Gth,  1683  i— 

"  We  have  frequentiy  referred  to  the  nreilmitanoa  that 
gelarino-bromide  or  gelatino-ehloride  paper  is  likely  to  attain  a 
position  of  some  commercial  importaoco,  more  eapecially  when 
it  may  be  necessary  to  produce  a  condderable  number  of  prinle 
in  a  short  time ;  but  very  few  photograpbeia  have  yet  learned  to 
appreciate  the  power  placed  ia  their  hands  by  the  introduction 
of  paper  coated  with  gelatine  emulsion. 

"Someof  our  readers  will  remember  that  in  ISSO  (voLiv.  p.  270] 
we  deeoribed  a  rapid  photographio  priotiog  maebina,  whioh  waa 
invented  by  Ur,  Chae.  fontayae,  of  Cincioatti.  A  stripof  paper 
is  drawn  under  the  negative,  pre«ed  into  close  contact  with  it, 
and  a  measured  expoiure  is  i^ven ;  solar  light  concentmted  by  a 
condeneer  being  used.  The  series  of  openttiena  ie  repaatisd,  eo 
that  a  number  of  impreeeions  may  be  tsJcen  on  Ihe  aame  strip  ot 
paper,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  turn  a  handle  antil  the  atrip 
or  roll  of  paper  ie  eihauated.  Although  Fontayne  used  the 
most  senritive  oalotype  paper  obtainable  when  his  maobine  wsa 
conetruatod,  he  did  not  Sod  it  possible  to  obtain  more  than  200 
impreedons  per  minnto  from  one  negative.  This  corresponds 
'th  a  rate  of  13,000  per  hour,  and  by  pairing  the  ezpoeed  band 


directly  into  the  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  tzoogha,  the 

,  ....    _., ,_^.     ^      _..,.     .       ..._„     ___.     ^^   yj^ 

expoouree. 


ubeequent  operations  might  be  nuide  to  keep  pace  v 


"  By  teproduafng  the  negaUve  a  aofSdent  number  of  ttmea  the 
turn-out  of  a  machine  constructed  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Fontayne  might  be  inonaaed  indefinitely ;  Mid  as  a  rimpla  gaa 
flame  would  serve  in  the  ease  of  biomida  paper,  we  may  before 
long  hear  of  the  steam  photographio  machinea  working  all  nighty 
dde  by  side  with  Um  steam  typograptuo  maohinee,  tor  newspaper 

"  Fontayne  propoeed  to  work  Us  machine  by  steam,  and  the 
deuription  given  in  the  NlWB  twenty-three  yaars  ago  is  so 
detailed  and  oironmstantial   that  there  eeem  to  be  very  few 


machine  during  the  present  year. 

"  Ordinary  pfaotographio  papeia — lueh  aa  Saxe  or  Bives — are, 
we  believe,  manufacturad  in  widths  of  fit^-four  inohes,  so  tbat 
many  pegativflB  ot  ordinary  dimensions  might  be  printed  froin 
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EOSSIGNOLS'  ICONOMETEB,  OE  VIEW-METEE. 
Ax  »ppanitiit  likely  to  be  of  coDBtderable  um  to  workers 
in  the  field,  is  the  icoaometer  oC  M.  Boadgnol,  uidjwe  fatke 
the  following  descriptioii  from  a  recent  number  of  Jm 
Natare.  In  principle,  aa  also  in  oonBtrnrtiou,  the  present 
form  of  Boseignols  iconometer  does  not  difFor  very  much 
from  ioBtruments  irhich  have  been  described  in  the 
Photographic  News  ;  but  notwithstanding  thia,  the  in- 
strument now  designed  is  bo  simple,  convenient,  and  port- 
able, as  to  well  merit  a  detailed  description  at  this 
time.  Another  point  in  its  favour  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  conatmcted  by  any  person  having  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  But  we  may  asnime 
that  the  amat«ur  mechanician  woold  often  fail  to  give  his 
apparatus  the  elegant  form  of  the  iconometer  as  represented 
below  ;  nnlesB,  indeed,  a  discarded  opera-glus  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  its  constnietton. 

Bosiffnols'  iconometer  has  the  external  form  of  a  single 
0|)era-gUss,  bot  the  airaagement  of  the  lenses  is  reversed, 
O  being  a  convex  lens,  and  N  a  concave  lens ;  this  arrange- 


ment serving  to  present  a  diminished  image  of  the  land- 
scape to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

In  order  that  the  landscape,  aa  seen  through  the  icono- 
meter, may  correspond  to  that  included  on  the  sensitive 
plate,  a  metal  screen  having  a  rectangular  aperture  of 
suitable  proportions  is  filed  at  the  large  end  of  the  instru- 
ment, D  ;  and  by  sliding  the  lena-carrying  portion  in  or 
ont,_apoeition  can  be  found  corresponding  to  each  lens 
carried.  These  positiooB  must  be  determined  and  marked 
by  the  nser  on  the  tube  of  the  instrument 


NOTES  FEOM  NEW  YOEK. 
IiiTKitBantta  Miktihg  of  the  Amateur  Ek)ciBTT — The 

Platinotypb    Peooms  —  An   Improved   Drvblopinq 

Tray— A  New   Detelofer— Proposed  Exchakqk  of 

Lahtkbn  Sudbs. 
Thk  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photo- 
gnmhen,  held  at  their  rooms,  1360,  Broadway,  on  the 
Iltn  inst,  was  the  most  saocessful  and  entertaining  of  any 
held  this  fall. 

Mr.  Cbas.  A.  Needham  made  a  demonstration  on  the 
pifttinotype  process,  and  explained  very  folly  all  the  details 
neoessary  to  properly  woik  it.  Several  sheets  were  aensi- 
tiled  before  the  audienoe,  special  arrangements  having  been 
provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 


meetiog. 


[lall    I 


I  distributed 


:   the 


members  to  take  home  for  trial.  Several  prints  pre  vionslv 
made  from  some  of  Seavefa  negatives  were  <leveloped  wiui 
a  hot  oxalate  of  potash  solution,  with  such  rapidity  and 
perfectneas  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  audience, 
who  greeted  the  succchi  of  the  process  with  applause.  Mr. 
Neednam  exhibited  and  desorined  specimens  of  the  latest 
bozM  and  apparatus  required  to  preserve  and  work  the 
paper. 

Qaestiona  were  asked  ooncemiDg  the  permanency  (rf  the 
nrinte,  one  gentleman  remarking  that  in  some  patU  of 
Q«rmao7  it  was  held  that  the  prints  tomed  yeUow  and 
fodad. 

Ur.  NwdttMU,  Id  reply,  thonght  Buob  effeoti  mnit  be 


due  to  some  irtegDlarity  in  preparing  or  working  the 
paper,  and  believed  if  it  was  wsahed  in  the  aoid  baths  for 
the  allottod  time,  aa  specified  in  the  directions,  the  i»ctiire 
was  as  permanent  a«  enything  eonld  be.  With  madi 
artistic  taste  he  had  arranged  a  fine  series  of  specimen 
prints,  and  enlargements  upon  one  side  of  the  room,  most 
of  which  bad  been  furnisbea  by  Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  ocoauon.  The  exhibit  included 
photograpbs  on  napkioe  and  other  linen  articles,  and  also 
specimeDB  of  the  new  aepia  tone,  which  were  admired. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Hr.  Needfaam,  a  Hare 
camera  and  changing-box  contaiciog  all  the  latest  im- 
provements were  shown,  one  of  its  disLingnishiog  points 
being  the  great  length  or  draw  of  the  bellowa  Ita  fine 
fi Dishing  was  much  admired. 

Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Smith,  a  member,  and  owner  of  the  camera, 
explained  its  merits,  and  euccessfully  operated  the 
changing-box.  I  understand  other  memtera  of  th6 
Society  liave  sent  abroad  for  duplicator,  which  would  go 
to  show  that  there  is  still  a  field  in  this  market  for  English 
work. 

Dr.  John  U.  Janeway  submitted  a  "  Table  of  the  BoIq- 
bility  ofChemicaVs  in  Water,"  which  he  hai  specially  com- 
piled for  the  amateur's  use,  and  distributed  printed  copies 
among  the  members.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  paaiea  to 
him  for  the  work.* 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  an  improved  developing  tny, 
patented  by  Samuel  B.  Pratt,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  October 
17ifa,  18S4,andseDtbyMr.  Cba*.  Parker,  of  Newark,  N.J. 
It  resembles  in  form  the  tray  sold  by  Marion  and  Co., 
and  ia  a  wood  frame  provided  with  a  glass  bottom,  having 
a  pocket  at  one  end,  arranged  to  hold  the  developer  when 
turned  in  a  verdoal  position.  Two  adjustable  brass  spring 
feet  preas  agaiust  the  glass  bottom  inside,  between  which  is 
held  the  sensitive  plate.  Uee  foot  is  adjustable  v«r*ioally, 
that  it  may  be  raised  np  from  the  glass  bottom  h^ 
inoh.  The  other  foot,  wliioh  always  lays  against  tbe 
glass,  is  adjostabla  horiiontally,  and  permits   different 


aized  plates  to  be  held  for  development  A  special  springs 
catoh  ia  provided  in  the  sliding  part  of  tbe  foot,  which 
holds  it  in  any  desired  position.  The  model  shown  was 
adapted  for  three  different  siied  plates.  The  advantages 
were,  that  the  vertical  adjustable  foot  enabled  the 
operator  to  raise  one  end  of  the  plate  out  of  the  solutian, 
"  that  it  might  be  removed  without  soiling  the  fing««. 

A  special  method  of  packing  the  rubber  joint  between 
the  glass  bottom  and  wood  frame  had  been  adopted,  which 
prevented  leakage,  a  fault  which  trays  of  this  class  are  said 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dean  read  sn  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Relative  Kspidity  of  Lenses  and  the  Use  of  Stops."  His 
labour  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  system  of 
making  stops  which  he  advocated  was  voted  to  be  adopted 
by  all  members  of  the  Society.  A  ipeoial  committee  on 
lensea  was  appointed. to  experiment  further  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Newton  explained  a  new  pyro  developer,  which  be 
_jd  a  few  of  his  friends  had  tned,  and  obtuned  resnlts 
superior  to  the  ordinary  carbooate  of  soda  developer. 
The  strength  advised  for  useio  the  development  of  a  drop 
shutter- exposed  plate  was  as  follows  : — 

No.  1— Water 1  onnee 

Garbonate  of  soda  (granulated)  IS  grains 
Yellow  prussiate  potash      ...     16    „ 
BnlpMto  soda...  ' 
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No.  2— Wftter    1  oauce 

Chloride  of  tmmoiiium  ...     7  gnuDB 

Pin>(dry)        6    „ 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  thsn  mixed,  aad  the  whole  flowed  over 
the  plate.  The  image  appears  rapidly,  and  the  sbadowa 
remaiD  clear,  giviofca  opgativp,  when  fixed,  of  aateel-hlue 
or  blaok  colour.  tJsaally  no  bromide  is  reqnired  except 
for  eioeaaive  07er-eipoanre :  ia  that  caae,  half  a  grain  of 
bromide  of  sodium  to  the  onace  of  developer  ia  adTised. 

A  new  function  of  the  bromide  was  discovered  b;  Mr. 
Newton  in  connection  with  this  developer  which  may  prove 
of  value.  He  stated  that  it  waa  well  known,  when  gelatine 
platea  had  been  kept  for  anv  n'eat  length  of  time,  the  eilver 
in  the  film  became  reduced  where  it  was  in  contact  with 
the  cardboard  separating  frame,  thereby  injuring  the  plate 
to  auch  an  extent  as  to  render  the  marking  of  the  frame 
distinctly  visible  after  development  By  eiperimeuta 
which  he  had  tried,  he  had  ascertained  that  the  addition  of 
a  amall  quantity  of  bromide  of  sodium  to  developer  would 

Srevent  the  showing  of  the  separating  mat  marka  and  pro- 
uce  a  clean  clear  nc^tive.  He  thererore  advised  those 
who  bad  platea  which  showed  the  reduction  of  silver  at  the 
edges,  while  using  the  ordinary  developer,  to  use  bromide 
of  aodiuiu  with  the  improved  developer. 

The  theory  of  the  developer  was  that  when  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  mixed,  free  ammonia  waa  liberated,  which,  in  uniting 
with  the  yellew  pruaaiate  of  potash,  formed  an  extremely 
powerfal  developer  ;  while  the  chlorine,  uniting  with  the 
eoda,  formed  chloride  of  aodium,whichactedasareBtminer, 
and  by  its  bleaching  action  tended  to  keep  the  ahadows 
clear. 

Be  showed  aeveral  epeoimen  negatives  which  iUostratad 
the  power  of  the  developer  in  bringing  oat  detaila  on  i~ 
■tautaneous  exposures,  where  with  the  developer  recoi 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  plate,  only  one-half 
two-thirds  of  same  detaila  could  be  oDtained. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Partridge  had  tried  the  same  formula  with 
mach  success,  and  ahowed  two  negative*. 

Mr.  Bea^  also  showed  two  negativee  which  had  had  veiy 
short  expoanrea,  one  of  which  was  developed  with  dry  pyro 
■a  recommended,  the  other  with  hia'snlphurons  acid  and 
sulphite  Bolntion  of  pyro  added  to  No.  S  in  place  of  the 
diyp^ro.  He  foondthat  the  dry  pyro  devebped  plate 
waa  intense,  and  when  fixed  ahowed  a  greenish-yellow 
colour  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Newton  tiiongfat  it  was  over- developed  or  exposed 
too  long. 

Mr.  Beach  stated  that  the  developer  mixed  according  to 
the  formula  waa  very  dear,  and  had  alight  atraw  colour  by 
daylight,  which  turned  to  a  dark  red  after  development. 
The  development  was  rapid,  dear,  and  vigorous ;  it  seemed 
to  him  iJI  that  Hr.  Newton  claimed  for  it^  The  amell  of 
liberated  ammonia  waa  very  perceptible.  The  second 
plate,  which  had  the  aame  exposure,  developed  with  the 
acid  solution,  bore  a  marked  contiaat  to  the  first ;  the 
development  was  alower  and  more  gradnal,  and  when 
fioiahed  and  fixed  the  negatives  had  a  wet  plate  gray 
appesranoe,  clear  in  the  shadows,  and  less  dense  than 
No.  1.  There  appeared  to  be  as  maoh  detail  bronght  out 
.  as  in  No,  1,  and  the  nagatiTO  waa  perfectly  free  from  the 
green  yellow  colour  b^ore  notioed.  Mr.  Beach  showed 
a  eampla  of  the  developer  after  it  had  been  kept  for  twelve 
hooTB;  it  waa  sherry  red  in  colour,  but  qaite  clear.  His 
Opinion  waa  that  the  aalphnroua  acid  aolution  of  pyro 
added  to  the  devdoper  improved  it. 

Mr.  Newton  stated  that  stock  solationa  of  No.  1  and 
Na  2  conldbemadenp  tosuitdifferent  taetee.  Begarding 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  excessive  nader- 
eiposure,  he  advised  the  mixing  of  equal  quantities  of 
No-  1  and  2  withoat  the  pyro,  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
at  a  time  to  the  mixed  developer,  thereby  forcing  the 
development  by  degraea,  until  the  details  were  bronght  ont. 
He  was  abo  of  tiie  opinion  that  the  pjro  ooold  be  kept  mixed 


I  solution  with  No.  2,  but  intended  to  make  farther 

cperimenta  in  regard  to  it. 

The  subject  of  an  exchange  of  lantern  dides  with  other 
amstenr  societies  was  diacassed,  and  a  oomaiittee 
appointed  to  perfect  details.  Why  coold  sot  an  inter- 
national annnal  exchange  of  alidea  be  started?  The 
expenae  would  be  litrbt  and  the  intereat  unending. 
liovembtr  Ibth,  1884.  Tbe  New  Yobic  Amateur. 


HINTS  ON  fOSINU  AND  THIC  UANAUEMBNT  UF 
THE  SiriER. 

BT  B.  F.  ROBIHSOK, 

Chafter  VII.— Outdoor  Gholps. 
When  a  group  is  to  consist  of  more  than  three  or  fonr 
individnala,  it  is  often  convenient  to  lake  it  out  of  doora. 
There  are  several  advantages  in  getting  oot  of  the  studio : 
you  are  not  crsmped  for  room,  and  need  not  pile  your 
sietera  together,  as  you  are  often  compelled  to  do  in  the 
small  space  available  in  most  studios.  The  exposure  will 
be  much  qnicker,  taking  not  more  than  one  or  two  seconds 
with  a  rspid  rectilinaai  lens,  and  smaller  diaphragm  may 
be  need  than  would  be  possible  in  the  stadio  ;  the  greater 
depth  of  focus  thus  gained  allowing  much  wider  freedom 
'    the  artistic  arraogement  of  the  gronp. 

An  outdoor  group  too  often  lepreseals  a  mass  of  figures 
placed  one  over  the  other  on  a  bank,  with  perhaps  a  BriolE 
wall  for  a  background,  without  any  attempt  at  artistio 
arraogement,  like  the  sketch,  which  is  copied  from  apboto* 


graph,  or  a  row  of  flguretaet  up  to  be  photographed,  withoat 
I  ny  consideiaUon  aa  to  their  arrangement  except  to  get 
(hem  in  focus.  This  latter  disposition  is  sometimes  caused 
by  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  help  from  the  formation 
of  the  ground  or  place  when  the  photograph  has  to  be 
taken,  for  it  nearly  alwaya  happens  that  the  large  groups 
are  taken  "  at  home,"  and  the  photographer  mast  do  the 
beat  with  the  materials  he  can  find.  He  should  look  out 
for  and  take  advantage  of  any  spot  that  voald  aid  him  in 
breaking  up  his  grocp  and  giviug  variety  to  the  general 
forms ;  if  he  should  find  a  picturesqaa  set  of  steps,  be  may 
consider  himself  fortunate ;  even  one  or  two  steps  are 
better  than  nothing.  Inseleotiog  his  background  be  sboald 
endeavour  to  secure  one  with  a  broad  expaose  of  light,  such 
BS  a  light  wall,  if  not  too  blank.  Much  detail  is  bbjection- 
abl'-,  ai  it  ioterferes  with  the  figures.  The  worst  back- 
groand,  but  the  one  that  is  ottenest  nsed  for  groupr,  con- 
sists of  foliage,  especially  when  lanrd  or  any  abruba  with 
large  shining  leaves  have  place.  The  white  spots  pro- 
dooed  by  the  glittering  f  ' 
focus,  ia  vary  diaagreaaUa. 
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I  give  an  illtutntion  in  whiob  n  flight  of  atr  pa  leading 
np  to  the  door  of  an  old  Gothic  bonae  has  greatlj  aided 
the   photog  apher   "n   armna'nn   a  po  t  s't  (troup 


When  jroa  hare  to  arraoge  a  gronp,  jon  should  begin  by 
finding  oat  the  most  important  penoni  in  the  compasj, 
BO  that  yoa  mar  UBigo  them  conspicnouB  places.  In 
a  short  time  yon  «ill  be  able  to  discover  "the  funny 
man."  There  is  slvajs  one  in  every  gronp,  who  thinks  ft 
a  rare  joke  to  make  some  of  the  others  laugh  and  spoil  the 
negative.  More  gronps  are  spoilt  bj  thU  idiot  tban  by 
any  other  oauae.  Everything  mast  give  way  to  bis  wit, 
and  it  takes  a  spacious  msgnanimit;  to  endure  hit 
buffoonery.  Too  mnat  nentralise  liim,  or  yon  will  do  no 
good.  If  you  bare  courage  enough,  go  boldly  up  to  him, 
and  aay  aomcthing  to  this  effect  ■—"  So  you  are  the  funny 
man,  are  you?  If  I  can  get  on  with  yon,  I  can  easily 
manage  all  the  rest.  If  yon  will  kindly  suppress  yourseU 
for  a  few  minntea,  and  let  ma  have  my  turn,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged."  He  takes  this  usually  in  one  of  two  ways 
—either  be  ia  a  good  fellow  who  sees  a  brother  joker  in 
you,  and  doee  all  he  can  to  help  you ;  or  he  Bulks.  Either 
way  will  suit  your  purpose.  In  the  illastration  jou  will 
eanly  aee  the  suppressed  fanny  man  in  the  one  set  againat 
tbe  wall,  where  ne  makes  a  capital  balance  to  the  principal 
groiq),  and  looks,  in  the  original  pbotograph,  as  if  he  bad 
not  quite  made  up  bis  mind  wnether  he  ought  to 
Mbamed  of  himself  or  net 

By  this  time  you  have  got  to  aome  knowledge  of  the 
different  members  of  the  group,  and  have  settled  in  yonr 
mind,  apparently,  how  they  are  to  be  arian^d.  When 
yon  bare  quite  made  up  yonr  mind,  and  not  till  theu,  and 
when  the  camera  is  quite  ready,  place  your  figures.  Dont 
make  experiments  or  changes  if  you  can  help  it;  in  other 
words,  don't  look  like  a  muff,  but  let  the  members  of  the 
gronp  see  that  yon  know  what  you  are  about,  and  mean 
to  enrry  out  ue  arrangement  that  yon  have  mentally 
formed. 

I  have  seen  opentora  make  an  ostentationa  display  of 
the  trooble  they  were  taking,  as  if  they  were  expected  to 
earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  making 
nnmeroos  changes  mitil  they  wearied  out  their  victims. 
People  are  qoite  up  to  this  aorb  of  display  now,  and  laugh 
at  it— nntil  It  becomes  too  serious. 


In  a  well-designed  gronp  the  principal  rules  of  art  will 
be  obserred,  especially  vsriety,  balance,  contrast,  and 
breadth.  Every  line  and  form  will  be  so  arranged  that  a 
series  of  pyramids,  intersecting  and  mingled  with  taeh 
other,  are  created.  In  the  illustraiioD,  those  to  whom  it 
was  thought  advisab'e  to  give  most  prominence  are  in  the 
centre,  and  form  a  pyramidal  group  to  tbemselTea,  but 
Ihey  become  part  of  a  series  of  pyramids,  all  blended  into 
one,  of  which  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  door  w  the 
apex.  It  may  aUo  be  notioed  of  what  extreme  value  a  bit 
of  piire  black  or  white  becomes  when  in  the  right  place. 
In  the  photograph— it  is  not  so  easy  to  show  it  in  the 
email  cnt— the  white  hat  of  the  standiDg  figure  to  the 
right  absolutely  redeems  the  group  from  fiilure.  Imagine 
it  away,  and  there  is  no  artistic  solidity  in  the  gnmp- 
Thia  one  small  spot  of  white  in  the  right  place  keeps 
everything  together.  ..-       ^       j  *t 

In  the  second  group  the  place  was  different,  and  tbere 


Qot  so  good  an  opportnn  ty  of  forming  a  fla«  groop. 
The  grouna  was  flat  and  there  wss  no  natnr.tl  meana  of 
raising  any  of  the  figures  above  the  others ;  the  photo- 
grapher had  therefore  to  be  content  to  break  the  line  by 
seating  some  of  his  figures,  and  making  others  bend,  as 
though  talking  to  them.  By  this  means  he  anoceeded  in 
forming  a  series  of  varied  pyramidal  forms,  rnnning  iato 
and  connected  with  each  other,  so  Ihit  the  general  effect 
■houtd  not  be  soattered.  There  should  always  be  a  "  od«< 
"  in  a  group  ;  the  string  should  mo  tbrongh  all  the 
beads,  but  should  be  mora  felt  than  seen. 

There  is  another  Tsat  difference  between  the  twogronpa: 
the  first  has  for  its  surroundings  a  corner  of  a  very  fioe 
Tudor  Hall,  partly  overgrown  with  old  English  ahrubs ; 
tbe  second  ia  a  sham  Qothie  battlemented  verandah,  pro- 
tecliug  a  large  French  window — an  incongruous  miztue 
— and  tbe  foreground  consiets  of  the  geraniums,  eakao- 
larias,  violas,  and  other  kindred  plants  of  an  Italian 
garden. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  about  taking  groups  and 
portraits  generally  oat  of  doors,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
difficulty  with  the  expressions  from  the  axeesa  of  light. 
Some  people  are  more  affected  by  this  than  others ;  tbsM 
sboubl  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  so  arranged  that  tke 
light  ehonld  be  of  tbe  least  aunoyaooe  to  Uiam.    A  pec- 
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trait  groap  Bhoald  never  be  taken  in  Bunlight  if  there  is 
any  possibility  of  avoiding  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  you  have  to  get  some  other 
band  to  expose.  If  you  have  to  depend  on  a  quite  in- 
experienced person,  it  is  as  well  to  explain  to  him  that  the 
cap  must  be  removed  from  he/ore  the  lens  as  well  as  off  it. 
I  nave  sometimes  seen  the  cap  taken  off  and  held  in  front 
of  the  lens.  There  is  a  certain  butler  who  exposes  a  group 
in  which  the  photographer  annually  appears,  who  talks 
learnedly  oi  seconds  and  fractions  of  seconds,  and  firmly 
believes  that  he  takes  the  photographs. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

BY  W.  GOODWIN.* 

Tou  all  know  what  a  spectrum  is,  and  have  all  seen  it  in  the 
zaanbow,  or  in  a  more  homely  form  as  Uirown  upon  the  wall  by 
the  prisms  of  a  chandelier.  When  we  examine  such  a  spectrum, 
we  find  it  to  consist  of  a  band  of  coloured  light,  graduatmg  from 
red  at  one  end,  through  orange,  yellow,  green,  blae,  and  indigo, 
to  violet  at  the  other ;  these  colours  blended  together,  form  the 
white  light  by  which  we  take  our  photographs. 

Now,  if  we  expose  a  plate  to  this  spectrum,  and  develop  it,  we 
find  that  only  aome  of  the  colours  have  effected  reduction  of  the 
sensitive  salt. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  rays  toward 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (a  great  deal  is  done  by  rays 
beyond  that  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye),  and  that  green  has 
comparatively  little  effect.  We  can  thos  see  why  in  landscape 
work  we  lose  so  much  of  the  detail  in  shadows  and  foliage,  the 
light  which  presents  such  detail  to  the  eye  being  rich  in  green 
and  red,  but  deficient  in  blue  and  violet.  Could  we  obtain  plates 
sensitive  to  green,  we  should  get  negatives  giving  a  much  more 
natural  gradation. 

Leaving  out  oi  the  question  the  actual  reproduction  of  colour, 
which  is  as  yet  a  far-off  possibility,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done 
to  secure  in  light  and  shade  a  better  rendering  of  the  value  of 
colour.  The  meaning  of  this  term  value  is,  that^ight  colours 
should  give  light  tones,  and  daik  colours  deep  tones.  We  know 
that  if  we  photograph  blue  and  red  on  an  ordinaiy  plate,  they 
show  in  the  print  as  white  and  black  respectively,  while  yellow 
and  green  both  appear  dark  ;  but  if  we  can  make  plates  sensitive 
to  the  so-called  non-aotinio  oolours,  we  will  then  obtain  prints 
showing  a  more  natural  gradation. 

The  method  used  to  obtain  such  plates  is  the  addition  of  some 
substance  to  the  film  capable  cf  absorbing  and  converting  into 
chmnical  energy  those  rays  which  are  iiUMstive  on  an  ordinaiy 
plate.  These  substances  are  dyes,  mostly  of  the  aniline  series, 
and  a  few  natural  vegetable  colouring  matters.  They  are  them- 
selves sensitive  to  light,  as  manifested  by  a  bleaching  action  under 
its  influence.  The  rays  which  effect  this  bleachmg  are  those 
towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum — that  is,  the  very  rays 
which  we  with  to  capture  and  divert  to  our  plate.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  bleaching  is  oxidation  of  the  dye,  but  how 
this  affects  the  silver  salt  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Abnev  holds  that  the  dye,  in  absorbing  oin^gen,  acts  as  a  deve- 
loper, sunilarly  to  pyrogallic  add  in  the  alkaline  developer,  this 
slight  reduction  serving  as  a  nudeus  for  a  further  deposit  of 
silver  during  development  of  the  plate.  This  theory  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  dye  is  only  a  colour  sensitiser 
in.  presence  of  a  chemical  sensitiBer ;  that  is,  a  body  capable  of 
absorbing  the  bromine,  &a,  set  free  during  exposure.  Gelatine 
is  such  a  sensitizer ;  also  silver  nitrate  in  the  case  of  collodion 
plates. 

Vogers  theory  is  that  the  energy  absorbed  in  bleaching  the 
dye  is  transmitted  to  the  silver  haloid,  upsetting  its  equilibnum, 
and  rendering  it  capable  of  development.  This  the<»y  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  &ct  that  a  dyed  collodion  film  expcHied  to  the 
spectrum  wfll,  if  coated  with  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and 
developed  without  further  exposure,  ^ve  an  image  of  those 
parts  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the  dye  is  sensitive.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  tibat  the  invisible  photographic  image  in  still  in 
want  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

A  large  number  of  dyes  have  been  found  more  or  less  effective, 
and  I  might  give  you  a  long  list  bearing  the  delightfully  simple 
and  explicit  names  peculiar  to  the  aniUne  and  kindred  series; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  which  have  been  put 
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to  practical  use.  Amongst  vegetable  colouring  matters  chloro- 
phyll extracted  from  green  leaves,  is  a  sensitizer  for  red,  and 
turmeric  extract  for  red,  yellow,  and  green. 

Most  of  the  dyes  whidi  have  been  tried  have  slowed  the  plates, 
and  have  been  most  effectual  on  collodio-bromide ;  but  Vogel  has 
recently  discovered  a  new  substance  which  ia  most  effective  with 
gdatino -bromide,  and  which  actually  increases  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plate.  It  is,  however,  such  a  recent  discovery  that  I 
can  learn  littie  about  it ;  he  has  named  it  azaline. 

Next  to  azaline,  cosine  seems  to  be  most  useful,  and  plates 
psepared  with  it  are  now  prepared  commercially.  Vogd  has  by 
means  of  cosine  prepared  collodion  plates  eight  times  as  sendtive 
to  yellow  M  to  blue ;  but  with  gelatine  his  results  have  been  less 
satisfactory,  the  plates  bdog  only  twice  as  sendtive  to  yellow  as 
to  blue. '  Tlus  is  a  long  way  short  of  what  is  requiied,  for  in 
nature,  yellow  is  about  twenty  times  as  luminous  as  blue  to  the 
eye,  therefore  in  using  these  plates  for  copying  oil-paintings  it 
is  found  necessary  to  photograph  them  through  yellow  glaai  to 
restrain  the  excesdve  action  of  the  more  actinic  colours.  The 
above  results  are  obtained  on  bromide  plates,  which  are  most 
affected  by  these  colour-sendtizers ;  many  substances  whidi 
have  a  maxked  effect  on  bromide  are  inactive  on  chloride  and 
iodide. 

'  We  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  cosine,  and  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  a  little  about  what  it  is.  Though  com- 
monly known  as  an  alkaline  dye,  it  is  not  reaUy  so,  but  is  a 
potasdum  compound  of  fiuorsedn,  which  in  its  turn  is  derived 
from  resordn,  a  substance  dlieid  to  pyrogallol,  Pvrogallol, 
hydrokinone,  and  pyrocatetchin,  all  yield  bodies  similar  to 
fluoresdn,  and  these  produce  dyes  like  eoeine  ;  therefore  when 
we  buy  cosine  it  is  rather  doubtful  what  precise  substance  we 
get.  This  may  explain  why  some  experimenters  have  met 
with  less  success  than  others. 

True  ecsine  exists  in  two  forms-— iodeosine  or  blue  shsde^  and 
bromeceine  or  ydlow  shade.  It  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  pre- 
dpitate,  soluble  in  ammonia,  which  is  sendtive  to  light ;  a  few 
drops  ci  the  ammonia  solution  added  to  an  emuldon  is  found  tiie 
most  effective  way  of  preparing  the  colour-sendtive  plates. 
Ordinary  plates,  however,  may  be  treated  witJi  a  solution  of  three 
parts  cosine  in  a  hundred  parts  of  water  contdning  ten  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  and  then  dried.  'Hers  is  such  a  plate,  which  you  see 
is  a  faint  rose-colour ;  here  is  a  yellow  plate  stdoed  wiUi  tur- 
meric. I  now  pass  round  a  colour-scale  with  negatives  on  two 
such  plates,  and  on  an  ordinary  plate.  The  latter  shows  the  blue 
dense,  and  yellow  almost  dear  glass ;  the  turmeric  plate  shows 
the  green  denser,  but  on  the  eosine  plate  the  difference  is  verv 
striking  ;  the  yellow  is  nearly  as  dense  as  the  blue,  while  both 
green  and  yellow  show  a  notable  gain  in  dendty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  highly-coloured  film — ^the  merest 
trace  is  sufficient.  Dr.  Eder  prepated  a  stained  emulsion,  from 
which  he  separated  the  bromide  by  means  of  Planer's  centrifugal 
machine  this  he  washed  till  the  water  came  away  colourless,  and 
re-emuldfied  in  fresh  gdatine,  and  the  resulting  plates  were  as 
colour-sendtive  ss  the  origind  emuldon.  The  washed  bromide 
was  laintiy  tinged,  and  Eder  conjectures  that  an  insoluble  com- 
pound is  formed  between  the  bromide  and  the  j^tine  immedi- 
atdy  surrounding  the  grains,  which  bdng  stamed  is  suffident 
for  the  purpose  in  ^ew. 


It  is  probable  that  the  time  may  oome  when  a  photo- 
graphic studio  will  be  considered  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to '•very  first-class  picture  gallery.  What  an  opportunity 
was  lost  last  January  when  the  Sir  Joshuas  were  gathered 
together  in  the  Grosvenor  GUllery !  Next  January  an  un- 
precedented ooUection  of  Gainsboroughs  will  be  on  view, 
but  of  course  they  will  be  allowed  to  depart  un-photo- 
graphed.  A  photographic  studio  will  not  always  be  an 
iron  excresoence. 


The  photographio  hat  of  Mr.  Mendoza  will  suit  those 
who  may  wish  to  takesamptitioos  photographs  in  a  poblio 
building.    A  lens  is  fitted  at  the  lop  of  the  hal,  aad  maj 
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be  token  for  a  Tentilator  by  the  byetoader.  Inside  the  hat 
is  the  camera,  with  arrangements  for  foonadog,  changing 
the  plate  in  expoaing.  With  the  apparatus  Joetice  itself 
might  be  photographed  on  the  Beech,  unless  the  appearance 
of  a  person  in  a  half-kneeling  position,  with  his  face  bnried 
in  his  haty  shoald  excite  the  dynamite-hnnting  instincts  of 
some  of  the  guardians  of  the  Court.  To  obtain  clerical 
portraits  with  the  hat-camera  should  certainly  be  rery 
easy. 

From  America  comes  a  suggestion  to  make  bank  notes 
on  asbestos  paper,  and  to  use  a  vitrifiable  ink  for  printing. 
Photographs  upon  asbestos  paper  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  but  they  generally 
have  a  coarse  appearance. 

The  very  un-English  policy  of  the  National  Gallery 
authorities  in  granting  facilities  for  the  photographing  of 
tiie  master-pieces  of  their  collection  to  a  Grerman  firm, 
while  they  refuse  to  allow  a  London  Fine  Art  Associa- 
tion to  enjoy  similar  privleges,  is  to  form  the  sub* 
ject,  it  la  said,  of  more  questioning  in  Parliament,  and 
sorely  with  reason,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  even  on  patriotic 
grounds  English  photographers  had  not  been  permitted  to 
reproduce  paintings  in  the  great  English  Art  Gallery,  there 
should  have  been  enough— well  we  will  say,  camera-dme, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  officials  to  have  in- 
duced them,  if  they  granted  favours  at  all,  to  make  their 
own  countrymen  the  recipients  of  them. 

There  ezists^M>r,  rather,  is  supposed  to  exist— a  postal 
arrangement  by  which  hona^fide  trade  samples  can  be  sent 
at  a  low  rate  of  postage  from  Great  Britain  to  the  various 
oountries  comprised  in  the  postal  union. 

As  far  as  transmisBion  from  Great  Britoin  is  concerned, 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  pattern  or  sample  post  is  so 
uncertain,  and  so  liable  are  samples  to  be  detained,  that 
busineas  people  who  have  important  samples  to  forward 
either  prefer  to  pay  letter  postage  for  them,  or  to  send 
them  by  private  agencies. 

• 

We  posted  two  small  electrotypes  of  printing  blocks, 
these  electrotypes  being  properly  prepaid,  endoraed  as 
samples,  open  for  inspection,  and  quite  valudese  in  them- 
selves;  they  were,  in  fact,  merely  samples  of  a  new  process 
of  photo-engraving.  Instead  of  forwarding  the  samples, 
the  postal  authorities  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  addresses, 
asking  for  a  remittance  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence, 
OD  receipt  of  which  they  promised  that  the  blocks  should 
be  forwarded  as  letters  If  this  were  merely  the  result  of 
a  casual  mistake,  one  would  think  but  little  of  it;  but  it 
iH^Man  to  be  the  outcome  of  ageneral  order  that  all  print- 
ing blocks  are  to  be  detained  if  posted  as  samples. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  ours  demanding  that  the  blocks 
should  be  forwarded  as  addreosed,  they  were  returned  to 
ua  with  an  unsigned  and  undated  memorandum  as  fol* 
lows :— <<  Thm  Uocks  are  neither  books  mr  samples,'' 


A  fresh  demand  on  our  part  to  have  them  forwarded 
was  made,  and  they  were  forwarded ;  but  a  letter  was  sent 
to  us  requesting  that  before  any  more  are  posted,  certain 
particulars  should  be  sent  to  the  postal  authorities.  In 
other  words,  before  posting  a  sample  package,  you  should 
advise  the  Post  Office  that  it  is  coming,  and  give  a  full  de- 
scription ;  then  it  may,  perhaps,  be  forwarded. 


Now  that  photo-engraving  methods  are  becoming  of  real 
commercial  importance  as  substitutes  for  wood-engraving, 
many  will  desire  to  transmit  block  samples  through  ihfi 
post,  as  to  send  a  print  is  quite  uselees,  the  block  or  an 
electrotype  reproduction  being  absolutely  essential  to 
enable  a  printer  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  a  prooeos 
block. 


According  to  the  Postal  Guide,  two  dasses  of  artides  are 
transmissible  as  patterns.  First,  *'  Bona- fide  trade  patten^' 
which  we  may  suppose  to  include  such  articles  as,  a  nega- 
tive to  show  the  quality  of  dry  plates  offered,  any  article  to 
show  the  style  in  which  an  order  can  be  executed,  astereo- 
l^pe  or  electrotgrpe  intended  as  a  sample  of  work,  or  an  ex- 
ample of  a  photo-engraving  procesa  The  second  class  com- 
prises simply  ^^  samples  of  merchandise'* 


When  the  South  London  Society  was  established,  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  deal  mainly  with  the  art  aspects  of 
photography ;  but  somehow  or  other  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  although  one  can  hardly  assert  this  without  recalling 
to  the  reader  the  able  discourse  on  art  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphy which  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  delivered  not  long 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society.  At  the  present  momeal, 
however,  Edinburgh  seems  about  to  teke  the  lead  as  the 
art  sooiety  ;  indeed  this  is  to  be  expected,  for  Mr.  Macbeth 
is  piesident.  Our  readers  should  tarn  to  page  753,  when 
they  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  Art  Confeience  whidi 
the  Edinburgh  Society  will  hold. 


One  of  the  lectures  recently  delivered  by  Sir  W.  Thomp- 
son at  Philadelphia  was  on  the  wave  theory  of  light;  In 
this  lecture  billions  are  handled  as  though  they  were  uidtsk 
Sir  William  tells  us  that  a  wave  of  red  l^ht  has  400 
billion  vibrations  per  second.  When  twice  the  speed  m 
reached,  violet  light  is  perceptible ;  doubling  this  again,  we 
get  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  range  of  known  light ;  white 
a  fourth  of  the  number  of  vibrations  composing  red  light 
takes  us  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  to  what  is  tenned 
radiant  heat.  The  longest  wave  yet  found  in  the  field  ol 
radiant  heat  was  measured  by  Professor  Langley,  the 
number  of  vibrations  being  30  billion  per  second.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  photographers  will  not  get  too  much  absorbed 
with  these  stupendous  calculationa,for  although  Sir  William 
Thompson  asserts  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  400 
billion  as  it  is  to  conceive  that  twice  two  make  four,  eveiy- 
one  will  not  believe  him.     It  would  be  very  shocking 

if  some  rash  photographer  had  his  head  turned  in  the  efiort 
of  imagining  what  800  billions  of  vibrations—violet  light 
like! 


A  pretty  little  crop  of  trouUss  may  be  expeetsd  to 
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spring  out  of  the  forthcoming  Beaaty  Show  in  Paris. 
Alroady  fault  has  been  found  by  the  candidates  with  the 
jadges,  one  gentleman  in  particular  being  objected  to 
because  it  is  rumoured  he  has  a  preference  for  pug  noses* 
Then  some  of  the  ladies  can't  see  why  their  photographs 
should  be  sold,  and  themselves  get  nothing  out  of  the  trans- 
action, although  it  is  obvious  that  without  their  aseistance 
the  photographs  could  neither  exist  nor  be  attractive.  A 
third  section  are  clamorously  demanding  that  no  advantage 
be  given  to  wealthy  competitors  by  appearing  in  silks  and 
satins,  and  that,  to  make  all  equal,  the  costume  shall  be  a 
white  cotton  dress,  high  up  to  the  neck,  with  a  holland 
pinafore.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  as  if  the  promoters, 
before  the  Show  is  over,  will  wish  they  had  never  began  it 


Of  the  many  variations  of  photographic  processes  in  use 
we  are  aware,  but  we  have  learned  of  the  existence  of  yet 
another  chemical  method  which  oei'tainly  sounds  simplicity 
itself.  A  friend  of  ours,  inspecting  some  photographs  of 
Royal  personages  which  purported  to  be  from  original 
sittings,  remarked,  authoritatively,  "  Those  photographs 
must  be  taken  cumgrano  salts!  they  must  indeed."  He 
may  be  right,  but  the  new  metdod  of  making  pictures 
with  chloride  of  sodium  sounds  more  suitable  for  marine 
news. 


They  receive  all  kinds  of  suggestions  at  Scotland  Yard, 
and  amongst  those  sent  in  there  last  week  were  two  which 
have,  at  any  rate,  novelty  to  recommend  them.  One  was 
that  all  policemen  on  night  duty  should  wear  over  their 
ordinary  blue  tunic  a  coat  (or  great  coat,  as  the  case  might 
be)  of  luminous  paint,  thus  rendering  a  constable  a  bright 
and  shining  light,  and  a  new  terror  to  those  who  love  dark- 
ness for  reasons  of  a  not  altogether  unf elonious  nature. 


fiut  the  second  has  novelty,  but  not  so  much.  It 
proposes  that  all  policemen  going  on  duty  should  carry 
about  them  the  means  of  obtaining  the  portrait  of  any  sus- 
picious character  they  chance  to  see  on  their  beat :  as  it  is, 
they  often  suspect  where  they  cannot  arrest,  and  the  man 
suspected  takes  himself  off.  In  future  it  is  urged  that  the 
policeman  should  be  in  a  position  to  take  him  on  a  prepared 
plate  for  purposes  of  subsequent  identification,  &c.  A 
number  of  other  suggestions  as  to  the  notion  are  given 
which  we  need  not  reproduce.  The  fact  remains  that  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  useful  if  our  guardians  could  **  take  ** 
a  man  without  "running  him  in.'' 


Regulations  are  pending,  it  is  rumoured,  which,  if  satis- 
factorily carried  out,  will  result  in  all  visitors  to  the  In- 
yentories,  or  Invenstrumentories,  or  Artificiers,  or  what- 
ever the  next  exhibition  is  to  be  called,  being  provided 
with  a  "  square  meal,"  having  their  photograph  and  weight 
taken,  their  hair  brushed,  boots  polished,  and  receiving  a 
picture  of  "  Old  London,"  and  aU  for  the  sum  of  one 
shilling! 

A  somewhat  important  communication  was  made  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  by  Tio- 


f essor  Pritchard.  Some  time  ago  there  existed  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  light  capacity  of  reflecting  and 
refracting  telescopes  of  the  same  aperture ;  comparisons 
were  made,  and  the  question  was  apparently  settled  to  the 
advantage  of  neither  system.  But  during  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  an  occultation  of  four  faint  stars  was  observed, 
and  of  these  only  one  was  noticed  with  De  la  Rue's  l3-in^ 
reflector,  while  the  other  three  were  clearly  perceived  with 
the  Grubb  reflector  of  12^-in.  aperture.  Professor  Prit- 
chard was  led  to  make  experiments,  and  he  has  authorita* 
tively  fixed  that  the  light  transmitted  by  theQrubb  refractor 
is  to  that  received  by  the  De  la  Rue  reflector  as  1*89  to  1. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  to  photographic  observations 
was  at  once  perceived  by  the  meeting,  and  questions  were 
asked  by  Lord  Crawford  and  Mr.  De  la  Rue  on  the  sub- 
ject As  Professor  Pritchard  remarked  in  his  reply  to  Lord 
Crawford,  "  An  investigation  as  to  the  relative  photo- 
graphic power  would  be  interesting." 


Mr.  Zeitheim  Focsani,  the  son  of  a  photographer  in 
the  town  of  Roman,  announces  through  the  Berlin  Wochetin 
hlatt  his  readiness  to  give  his  hand  and  heart  to  some 
young  lady  who  is  experienced  in  retouching.  Applicants 
should  not  be  over  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  oughc  to  be 
of  imblemished  character,  mild  in  disposition,  and  domesti- 
cated ;  but  before  all  these  qualifications  comes  good  re- 
touching as  an  essential  Parenthetically,  Mr.  Focsani  adds 
that  young  widows  without  children,  but  with  means  and 
business  experience,  will  not  be  altogether  excluded  from 
consideration.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  any  fairreaderwho 
is  disposed  to  compete  for  the  double  appointment  should 
know  that  the  advertiser  describes  hinself  as  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  hhnd^  and  not  ugly.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  "  Herm  Zeitheim  Focsani,  in  Rumanien,"  and  a 
photograph  must  be  enclosed.  But  has  the  advertiser 
considered  how  woefully  a  skilful  retoucheuse  might  deceive 
him  with  this  latter  ? 


Quite  an  old  phase  of  the  application  of  photography  to 
matrimonial  purposes  has  lately  been  revived  in  the 
suburbs  of  London. 

A  well-dressed  gentleman  seats  himself  in  a  railway 
carriage,  and  turns  over  the  pages  of  a  well-filled  album ; 
presently  he  hands  it  to  his  fellow-passenger  with  a 
few  general  remarks  about  photography.  The  well-dressed 
gentleman  is  a  matrimonial  agent,  having  offices  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  portraits  in  the  album  are  those  of  his 
clients. 


latent  ^tdtUxfitntit. 


ApplioatlonB  for  Iietters  Patent. 

16,202.  WsLUku  Geifhth  Hokbt,  8,  High  Street,  Devices, 
Wiltshire,  for  "  A  new  or  improved  holder  for  manipulating  a 
photographic  plate."— (Com|?*rte  Speeijieation,) — ^Dated  19th 
November,  1884. 

16,307.  Hezbkiah  Nklsoh  Hiffneb,  68,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.,  for  **  Apparatus  for  illaminating  sitters  and 
subjects  to  be  photographed,  and  for  other  purposeB."— Dated 
20th  November,  1884. 
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1&,410.  Chables  Obav  aod  Hiniir  Kemf,  3S,  SouthamptoD 
Buildings,   London,  W.C.,  for  "  ImproTements  in  magic  lan- 
Umu."— Dated  24th  NoTember,  188». 
Fatont  Sealed. 

I0,2S6.  Bbcjamih  Joseph  Edwards,  G,  The  Orove,  Haaknej, 
Middlesex,  Pbotogrspher,  for  "  Improved  apparatus  for  dia- 
BolviiiK  and  changing  pictureti  in  the  magic  lantern." — Dated 
16th  July,  1884. 


SpeoiQcation  Published  during  tbe  Week. 

8.  FHltDEHlcK  WiLLlAU  Haht,  of  S~and  9,  Kingaland  Qreen, 
London,  in  the  County  of  Uiddleaei,  Manafacturer  of  Scien- 
tific AppMatua,  for  ''  Improvementa  in  portable  photographio 
camera.       Dated  1st  Jaonary,  1881. 

I  Ent  construct  the  front  framawork  of  the  camera  in  square 
or  other  rectangular  form,  auch  framework  haviog  a  revolting 
flanged  diBO  of  the  greatest  ciiamet«rthe  framework  will  permit  ; 
Euch  disc  has  an  opening  tbroogb  it,  ball  ita  width  below  tba 
centre  to  near  the  circumference,  the  width  being  of  auch  dimen- 
aion  aa  will  permit  the  lens  tube  to  be  centraLy  placed  and 
moved  fnelj  along  the  opening  to  near  the  circumference.  On 
thia  revolving  disc  1  place  a  slide  diametrically  over  the  opening, 
and  of  such  length  and  width  aa  nill  well  cover  the  opeoing 
when  the  centre  of  the  slide  i>  brought  over  the  opening  near  the 
circumference  ;  on  this  slide  the  lens  is  to  be  mounted.  1  ~ 
the  disc  and  slide  in  any  desired  piwition  l>y  means  of  icrews 
cam  olampa  with  my  improved  folding  disc  heads  to  such  sere 
or  cam  clamps.  The  conatmction  :— Ou  the  sluuik  is  a  disc  of 
metal,  and  serosa  the  diameter  is  lunged  a  half  diso  oE  like 
thickness  which,  when  raised,  enables  the  screws,  cams,  or  racke 
and  pinions  to  be  actuated.  When  folded  down,  the  whole  does 
not  project  from  the  body  ol  the  camera  mora  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  thus  permittiog  close  packing,  whereas  the  acrew- 
beads  at  present  in  use  project  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
thus  preventing  compact  packing.  The  back  framework  and  the 
Seiibls  extending  body  is  constructed  aa  usual,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  I  employ  my  [elding  disc  heads  to  all  clamping 
■crews  and  pinion  heads.  The  advantage  in  using  the  aud  diae 
heads  will  now  be  seen  in  my  main  improvements  to  obtain  ex- 
tended rangs  (or  lenses  of  long  focus.  I  shuL  the  body — as 
above  described— up  quite  dose,  together  with  one  or  more  dark 
elides,  or  a  magsaine  plate-holder  included,  and  form  ireund 
tbUD  koanng,  embracing  the  top,  front,  bottom,  and  back,  three 
of  these  reotaDgles  l>cing  hinged,  and  the  fourth  angle  secured  by 
lock,  bolts,  or  hooks. — This,  my  improved  baseboard,  when  un- 
f(^ed,  is  made  rigid  by  triangular  bolts  of  metal— steel  or 
brooEB  preferred — sliding  in  grooves  in  opposition  to  the  hinges, 
means  being  provided  by  the  enclosing  plate  for  taking  up  wear 
BO  as  to  ensure  continuance  of  the  utmost  rigidity.  The  camera 
bod;  frame  slides  to  and  fro  on  thia  base  board,  being  kept 
parallel  by  ude  guides  in  the  ordinary  nunner.  On  the  top  face 
of  the  base  board  I  employ  two  short  lengths  o(  rack — when 
weight  is  of  moment — say  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  Ihe  base 
board,  the  solid  bass  of  which  is  V  c  half  Vi  on  the  side«,  witli 
corresponding  counterparts  foe  tbem  to  slide  in  the  base  board- 
Tbe  end  of  eacb  portion  of  rack  has  a  spring  detent  pin  in  use  at 
t^  time.  When  weight  is  not  an  objnct,  the  metal  rack  may 
be  fixed  the  enttra  length  and  cut  at  the  joints  for  folding. 

By  these  redted  improvements  1  obtain  greater  range  for 
focuMing  than  hitherto  ;  economy  of  space,  rigidity. 


Third.  The  locking  device  for  the  pedals,   subatantaaUy  u 
described,  and  illustrated  by  my  drawing*  and  specification. 
0026.  Henrt  Qakdngr,   of   169,   Fleet  Street,   in  the  dty  of 

London,  Patent  A.Ecnt,  for  "  Improvsmenta  in  producing  fron 

photographic  negatives,  blocks   or  plates  saitable  for  tjpo- 

grapiiio  printing." — Dated  16thof  Jnne,  1884. 

Tbe  abject  of  this  invention  is,  attaching  by  any  adhesive  sab- 
stance  a  film  or  sheet  of  any  material  which  has  been  impieMsd 

ith  the  fonn  of  an  engraved  surface,  capable  of  printing;  in  % 
typograpbic  presa  a  series  of  marks,  producing  the  effect  of  an 
even  tint  or  shade  to  a  relief  produwd  by  photographic  means; 
and  the  rubbing  or  pressing  the  surface  thus  produced  with  soom 
straight  or  plane  surface,  with  the  etFect  ol  increasillg  the  siia  of 
the  marks  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  relief,  and  conse^nenOy 
rendering  them  capable  of  printing  ■  series  of  macks  having  Ota 
eSect  of  a  darker  sksde  or  tint  than  tbe  rest,  tbe  snrfae«  pmdMMd 
being  thus  capable  of  printing  in  a  typographic  press  a  serica  at 
marks  large  in  the  darker  portions  of  ine  picture  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  reproduce,  and  smaller  in  the  ligbter  portions. 

Patents  Qrauted  In  America. 
807,903,  William  H.  Lewis  and  Ebabtds  B.  Babkbb,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  aaaigaoTS  to  B.and  H.  T.  AnHianjaod  Co-.saiiM 
place.  "CamenJ'— Filed  Uay  2, 1884.    (No  i     '" 


LS  well  aa  narrow  angle  lease*  of  long  focus  for  extreme  distant 
objects. 

As  an    illustratioa   of  improvements  effected : — The  latest 
tourist's  cameraa  exhibited^-say  half-plate — have  a  range 
fooaasing  power  of  12  to  IB  inches,  nfaerrae,  with  my  recited  i 
provements  as  set  forth  in  this  speciBcation,  I  obtun  24  to  _. 
inches  focnanng  power,  giving  theroby  greater  facility  for  tbe 
production  of  artistic  photographs  from  nature,  also  for  copying. 
B34.  William  Hemrt  Dhicah,  of  Coalbrookdale,  in  the  County 
of  Sbropshira,  engineer,  for  "  Improvements  in  apparati     ' 
changing  diasolving  views."    Dated  8th  January,  1BS4. 
This  inveation  r^eia  to  ohangio^  slides  and  adjusting  the 
dissolvsr  by  means  of  pedals,  lbs  olauns  befog  tot: — 

First.  An  apparatna  for  ohai^;ing  the  picture  slides  of  a 
dissolving  view,  or  magjc  lantern,  by  pedals,  moved  bj  the  fest 
or  b;  levera,  moved  by  the  knees  or  bauds  of  tb»  operator. 

Seooad.  An  oppuotus  for  niaiDg  and  towering  the  lif^  by 
pedals. 


I,  substantially  as  described,  for  holding  tlia  bed  in  poaitjom 
for  use,  consisting  of  hooks  pivoted  lieloir  the  hinge,  so  aa  to  Ixild 
the  parts  as  specified. 

2.  In  a  camera,  the  combination  of  hooks,  d  d,  witb  htnged 
bed-frame  C,  substantially  in  tbe  manner  and  for  the  pnipoaa 
speinfied. 

3.  In  a  camera,  tjie  comer-clampa /,  formed  with  tongnesy 
combined  with  the  object-glass  and  frame,  subatoatially  aa  and 
Eor  the  purpose  spedGed. 

4.  In  a  camera,  the  combination,  with  the  objeotfloM  and 
frame,  of  spring  holding -clamps,  substantially  as  deocribed. 

6.  Tbe  camera-ltox  baving  a  rib  or  flange,  k,  at  the  edges  of 
the  opening,  combined  with  a  plate-holder  having  an  opsoing 
'    ~1  enough  to  receive  the  rib,  aa  spedGed. 

A  cameia~bax  made  with  a  rib  or  flange  ad^ted  to  entar 
the  opening  of  the  plat»-holder  for  retaiiUDg  the  bolder  ia  ptaoe. 


FEENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photographic   Societt  of  Frakcb— Photo -Gravursb 

FROM  Dbtaillb's  Drawihos — Eholibh  Sbutibb — Sdb- 

BTITOTB  FOR  A    CaMBRA— BoTART    SwiHO     MoTION     FOB 

LBNaBs— Nbw  Fixiko  SoLtmoM— Drop  Shuttbr  £xro- 
Bu  BEs— St  A  ND  4RI1   Sknsitoiibtbr- 0  bl  ati  so-  Brokidb 
Cardboard  Pi.atbs. 
PhotograpliK  Socitty  of  fVance.— This  Sooietr  hu  reeom- 

J  ;»_ lul-  _l.i.- u. . A.I   L-KJ 


sQoedit 


>nthlr  meetings  after  two  myths'  bolidsr; 
"  "  "1  broof^t 


iMquently,  there  were  many  commanieationB  1 
forward,  whieb  I  wUl  review  suceeesivelj. 

Pluilo-Engraving*  of  DetatUe'i  Draaingt.  —  The  <AA- 
ctbtbliabed  htraae  of  (jonpil  aud  Co.  baa  changad  luuida, 
I  and  the  firm  ia  now  Boouod,  VaUdon,  aodCa    ^lelnt 
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result  from  the  new  house  is  an  album  of  phototype  re- 
productioDS  of  a  splendid  collection  of  drawings  by 
Detaille,  the  battle  painter.  The  process  employed  is  no 
longer  the  granular  method  of  which  we  have  seen  such 
fine  specimens  bj  Messrs.  Goupil,  bat  has  a  square  net- 
work, like  Manzi's  process,  by  which  the  negatives  aie 
more  easily  printed  m  with  the  text. 

English  Shutter. — Among  our  amatenr?,  many  use  shutters 
of  English  make.  They  are  generally  excellent  in  con- 
struction, but  rather  heavy;  that  shown  by  M.  Arwin  is  of 
that  kind.  It  works  with  a  central  opening,  giving  diffe- 
rent lengths  of  exposure. 

Hat  Used  as  a  (Camera, — One  of  our  professional  photo- 
graphers, M.  Marco  Mendoza,  has  had  the  idea  of  utilizing 
a  round  felt  hat  as  a  camera.  The  lens  is  placed  through 
a  hole  in  the  crown,  and  an  oval  framework  to  receive  a 
ground-glass  slide  or  dark-box  is  fitted  accurately  in  the 
inside.  A  socket  fixed  to  the  brim  enables  it  to  fit  on  the 
top  of  a  light  metal  tripod.  The  idea  is  not  new,  and  it  is 
far  from  perfect  at  present.  If  I  mistake  not,  some  similar 
experiments  were  made  in  England. 

Rotary  Swing  Motion  for  Lenses.—^,  De  Thierry  desired 
to  replace  tJie  swing- backs  of  cameras  by  a  rotary  swinj? 
motion  given  to  the  lens,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  round 
in  any  direction.    The  lens  is  fixed  in  a  ball-and-socket 

i'oint  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  one  cannot  set  the 
ens  in  a  slightly  oblique  position  without  danger  of  dis- 
torting the  object. 

New  Fixing  Solutions  for  Prmte.— Dr,  Liesegang  has  been 
experimenting  in  search  of  another  fixing  substance  for 
prints  besides  hyposulphite  of  soda.  His  efforts  result 
m  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
ammonia.  The  action  is  much  slower  than  hypo,  but  he 
is  continuing  his  experiments  so  as  to  improve  his  formula. 

Lengths  of  Exposure  given  by  a  Drop-ShutUr.^^In  my  last 
letter  I  spoke  of  the  apparatus  I  used  in  connection  with 
Boca's  chronemetric  shutter  for  measuring  the  length  of 
exposure  given  by  instantaneous  shutters.  The  following 
is  a  series  of  experiments  made  wiih  a  drop-shutter,  with 
aperture  from  5  millimetres  to  9  centimetres,  and  lens  25 
millimetres. 
Aperture  5  millimetres,  length  of  exposure  ,2^  of  a  second 

1-5 


invented  a  new  system  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  by  spread- 
ing the  film  on  thin  cardboard,  so  thai  one  hundred  do  not 
weigh  more  than  a  dozen  plates  of  the  same  size.  The 
cards  in  question  are  as  rigid  as  glass  ;  they  are  developed, 
and  the  film  stripped  off  when  completely  dry,  which  opera- 
tion tak^s  a  somewhat  long  time  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  liquid  absorbed.  I  think  the  substance  might  easily  be 
rendered  impermeable.  I  am  going  to  try  some  experiment 
with  these  plates,  and  then  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  my 
opinion.  L"o»  VmAL. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  with  apertures  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  then  two  or  three  times  greater  the  following 
relations  will  be  seen  -\^  «  ^  >  i^  o^  *  second,  only  it 
is  much  more  advantageous  to  use  a  large  aperture  and  a 
spring  to  give  greater  impetus  to  the  slide.  Thus,  an  open- 
ing of  5  millimetres  gives  an  exposure  of  only  1-lOOth  of 
a  second,  but  using  a  larger  aperture  and  a  spring  reducing 
the  exposure  to  the  same  as  the  first,  and  comparing  the 
two  results,  the  second  will  be  found  much  more  complete. 

Standard  Sensiiometer. — One  is  still  seeking  after  a  perfect 
sensitometer,  but  for  my  part  I  hold  to  that  of  my  sympa- 
thetic and  clever  colleague,  Wameike,  until  the  day  comes 
for  absolute  perfection,  as  it  is  very  precise  for  practical 
purposes.  I  have  an  idea  of  adding  to  it  a  scale  for  various 
colours,  of  which  I  will  write  another  time. 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 
Second  Notics. 

The  voting  of  the  members  for  the  prize  medals  concluded 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  results  are  as  follows : — 

Landtcape,  8 J  by  6  J  — A — T.  A.  Qreene,  '*  Grasmere  and 
Rydal"  (227)— silver.  G.  Mansfield,  "Pas  do  Roland,  Pyren- 
nees*'  (76)— bronze. 

Zandteapes  under  8i  by  6J. — J— W.  F.  Donkin,  "  Views  in  the 
High  Alps"  (186)— aUver.  H.  B.  Berkeley.  " Noontide  "  (523) 
— bronze. 

Instantaneom.—C-^Q.  West  and  Sons,  "Yacht  Studies" 
(U)_»8ilver.    M.  Auty,  "  Shields  Harbour"  (446)— bronze. 

Interiort. — D— E.     Brightmao,    "Mansion    in    the    Olden 
Time"  (494)— silver.    A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  ''St   John,  Malta 
(641) — bronze. 

Fortraits^  8 J  by  6J,  and  ovcr,^  -K- J.  Chancellor,  *'  II  Penee- 
roso"  (213)— ailver.     J.  Lafayette,  "  Portraits  "  (208)— bronze 

Portraits  under  8 J  by  6^.- J*-^.  Lafayette,  "Portraits, 
Boudoir"  (239)— ailver.  J.  Kobmaon  and  Son,  "Portrwta" 
(271)— bronze. 

Opale,—G—J.  Robinson  and  Son,  "The  Sist-ers"  (454)— 
bronze. 

Gtnre  Pictures,— S-^W .  Qillard,  "Reading  to  Granny" 
(450)— silver.    0.  Wyrall,  **  Peg  in  the  Ring  "  (128)— bronze. 

Enlargementt. — J— Autotype  Co.,  "Sorrow  on  the  Sea"  (210) 
— aUver.  J.  Robinaon  and  Son,  «  H.M.S.  '  Cupid '  *»  (82)— 
bronze.  /—P.  H.  Fincham,  **  Lantern  Slides  "  (715) — ^bronze. 
JC'— Rud.  Schuster,  '*The  Autodafe"  (mechanical  prooesB,  7) — 
bronze.  L — T.  J.  Dixon,  "Animals"  (108) — bronze.  If— 
R.  A.  Hayes,  "  3iicro.  Photos.  **  (781)— bronze.  J.  V.  Robinson 
"  Cameras  "—bronze.    ^— G.  Mansfield, "  Sauveterre,  Pyr.  (71). 

Spedal  medals  have  been  awarded  to  Mewrs.  Skeen  (for  his 
series  of  Ceylon  views),  Mendelssohn  (for  group  No.  97,  the  class 
having  been  inadvertently  omitted  in  voting  list),  and  Renwick, 
for  "  Frost  Study  '*  (No.  162). 

Continuing  our  remarks  on  the  various  exhibits,  we 
notice  that  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham, 
sends  several  frames  of  charming  scenes,  chiefly  in  Devon- 
shire and  the  Lake  District  (6,  263,  493).  The  last-named 
are  platinotypes,  **  Sty  barrow  Crag,  Ulls  water,"  being  sur- 
passed by  few  landscapes  in  the  room.  Besides  **  Reading 
to  Granny"  (silver  medal),  Mr.  Gillard  shows  '*The 
Miser,"  from  Les  Cloches  de  Comeville^  also  a  master-piece 
of  pose  and  expression.  Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite  has  a  large 
number  of  frames  of  little  pictures  of  Breton  life,  bright 
and  lively ;  but  there  are  so  many  as  to  become  slightly 
monotonous.  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers  show  their  well- 
known  views  of  Henley  Regatta,  and  their  studies  of  swans 
atid  pigeons,  Medmenham  Abbey,  &o.  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Perth,  sends,  besides  an  album  on  the  table,  several  frames 
of  woodland  studies ;  a  weeping  elm,  Dunkeld,  is  among 
the  best. 

Professor  Donkin's  enlargements  are  always  attiactive  ; 
of  these  he  forwards  several— the  Weisshorn,  Matterhom,  &c. 
Mr.  Wyrairs  ''  Peg  in  the  Ring "  (128)  has  obtained  a 
medal,  and  is  an  interesting  group  of  boys  at  V>lay.  A. 
Diston  has  his  well-known  <*Ont  of  Sorts"  (887),  and 
<<  Gloamin' "  (882).  Mr.  Sutoliffe's  frames  of  shore  and 
boat  studies  are  very  attractive,  and  the  plain  oak  mount 
sets  them  off  admirably.  Besides  "  There's  Sorrow  on  the 
Sea  *'  (silver  medal),  the  Autotype  Company  have  sent  a 
most  interesting  series  of  their  works,  including  reproduc- 
tions of  pictures,  coins,  fans,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  frame  illus- 


GeUuim-Bromide  Cardboard  P2a^.— M.    Thi^Jmut  hasltrating  toe  yarioos  stages  of  OoUotype.    The  Woodbury 
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Company  do  likewise  with  Staanotype,  and  Mr.  Schuster, 
of  Berlin,  sends  a  magnificent  seiies  of  photo-etchingF. 
These  have  deservedly  taken  the  medal  for  mechanical 
printing.  Portraiture  is  well  represented,  for  in  addition 
to  Lafayette,  and  Chancellor,  already  noticed,  Messrs.  Robin- 
son and  Sons  of  Dublin,  Debenham  of  Ryde,  and  Byrne  of 
Richmond,  are  exhibitors ;  Mr.  W.  England  coutribates 
numerous  scenes  in  Switzerland,  chiefly  on  the  St.  Gothard 
route. 

Mr.  Brownrigg,  of  Guildford,  is  an  exhibitor,  and  shows 
excellent  studies  of  his  native  Surrey  lanes,  as  well  as  of 
the  RialtO)  the  Grand  Canal,  and  other  places  in  Venice. 
Some  of  these  he  tells  us  are  instantaneous.  Why  he  took 
them  so  is  hard  to  see,  as  there  do  not  appear  to  be  many 
moving  objects  in  the  scenes  depicted.  Mr.  H.  Symonds,  of 
Portsmouth,  has  two  capital  frames  (196, 212)  of  yachting 
pictures,  running  Messrs.  West  very  closely,  and,  like  theirs, 
taken  from  a  s^inff  boat.  Three  views  in  frame  (196)  are 
greatly  spoiled  by  the  vignetting  ;  they  would  have  looked 
far  better  with  the  natural  border  of  sea  and  sky.  In  the 
other  frame,  several  pictures  show  wonderful  ''  go'' ;  and 
one  showing  a  topmast  just  gone  by  the  board  is  most  happy 
as  a  picture,  though  doubtless  not  so  to  the  owner  of  tne 
boat 

Mr.  Godbold  has  some  of  his  dashing  sea  studies,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  '*  Rocket/'  Is  the  rope  quite  untoucned  ? 
No.  425  is  an  interesting;  relic  lent  by  Mr.  H.  Grubb, 
F.R.S.  It  is  a  group  of  the  original  Photographic  Society 
of  Ireland,  which  came  to  an  end  long  ere  Sie  present  one 
was  started. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton  sends  some  nice  landscape  and  cloud 
studies,  chiefly  from  Lancashire.  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Kidd  show  examples  of  their  enlargements  on  paper,  canvas, 
and  opals,  and  two  instances  of  prints  from  negatives  on 
their  special  negative  pa]>er.  Messrs.  York  and  Son,  P.  H. 
Fincham,  Engfiipd,  and  J.  L.  Robinson,  show  frames  of 
lantern  slides,  for  which  Mr.  Fincham  fairly  wins  his  medal 
In  what  may  be  termed  '* Miscellaneous"  work,  Mr. 
Woodworth  has  two  good  frames  of  micro-photographs  of 
insects,  diatoms,  &o.,  but  Dr.  llaye's  anatomical  specimens, 
printed  in  colours  by  the  Woodbury  Company,  are  mar- 
vellous reproductions  of  minute  structure.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Wilson  sends  a  huge  frame  (136),  of  peculiar  design  and 
most  difficult  to  hang,  containing  *'  Studies  of  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man,"  photographed  from  life.  Some  of  them 
are  extremely  good,  but  are  of  a  decidedly  brown  tint. 

The  Platinotype  Company,  besides  Mr.  Berkeley's  private 
exhibits,  have  a  considerable  seiies,  illustrating  both  the 
ordinary  and  the  sepia  processes.  The  best  are  views  of 
the  Alhambra  (316),  and  beads  by  Mr.  Blanchard  (363, 
443,  457,  &c.)  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  shows  several 
exceedingly  pretty  bits  of  country  life  and  Thames  scenery. 
Speotroicopists  will  be  interested  in  frames  Nos.  704, 
705,  and  706,  sent  bv  Professor  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  and  con- 
taining spectra  of  a  large  number  of  elements ;  the  photo- 
graphs have  been  enlarged  from  small  negatives  by  the 
Autotype  Company.  Mr.  U.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  shows 
his  patent  camera— a  form  which  has  met  with  considerable 
appreciation  in  Dublin — and  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  make 
its  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Channel ;  for  lightneA, 
compactness,  and  range  of  motion,  it  is  remarkable. 
He  also  shows  a  new  series  of  interiors  and  views  in  the 
Palm  House,  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 

Mr.  Dixon  sends  some  wonderful  pictures  of  Lionr, 
Leopards,  &o.  The  Tiger's  Head,  an  untouched  enlarge- 
ment, life-sized,  from  a  tiny  negative,  is  a  marvellous  work. 
No.  108  takes  a  medal. 

We  regret  we  must  leave  many  pictures  and  exhibitors 
onmentioned,  even  by  name ;  this  is  unadvoidable  when 
the  number  of  exhibitors  is  135  and  the  exhibits  over  700. 
We  trust  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  will  be  en- 
couraged by  their  success  this  year  to  try  their  fortune 
affain,  and  would  suggest  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Bristol,  and  make  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
m  iuternatiQiial  and  trioiiial  reunion. 


SOURCES  OF  FAILURE  IN  PRINTING  ON 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 

BY  H.  TRAUT. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Mitiheilungen  M.  Traut  makes 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  **pit.falls"  which 
are  often  met  with  in  silver  printing.  For  some  years  past 
the  double  albumenized  paper  has  come  more  and  more 
into  favour,  from  its  power  of  producing  a  brilliant  sur- 
face. Few,  however,  have  any  idea  of  the  many  dis- 
advantages which  are  incidental  to  so  liberal  a  use  of 
albumen.  Creasing  and  tearing  of  the  film,  and  the  dis- 
colouration of  the  latter  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Moisture  spoils  the  doable 
albumenized  paper  very  rapidly ;  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
worse,  the  moist  paper  contracts  very  much  on  drying: 
Thus,  during  printing,  if  the  paper  is  still  moist,  the  print, 
when  dry  and  finished,  will  present  a  distorted  appearance. 
In  sensitizing,  through  the  expansion  of  the  albumen  film, 
the  paper  curls  outwards,  but  on  drying  it  contracts. 

The  contraction  of  the  paper  almost  entirely  takes  place 
in  one  direction,  namely,  along  the  length  of  the  paper  as 
it  issues  forth  from  the  machine.  For  this  reason  the  dis- 
tortion in  portraits  is  less  nodceable  when  the  paper  is  so 
cut  that  the  height  of  the  picture  corresponds  to  the  len^h 
of  the  material.  As  an  example  of  the  enormous  distortion 
which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  albumenised  prints,  the 
writer,  on  measuring  the  length  of  the  head  in  a  G.D.V. 
bust  portrait,  found  it  to  be  22  m.nL  in  length,  but  on  the 
negative  the  length  of  the  head  was  only  20  num.,  thus  the 
print  showed  an  extension  of  2  in  22,  or  nearly  10  per 
cent  Again,  in  a  full  figure  print,  the  len^h  of  tine  model 
measured  154  m.m.,  whUe  in  the  negative  it  was  only  148 ; 
the  width  of  the  two  were,  however,  identidal.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  such  a  distortion  cannot 
be  without  effect  on  the  likeness.  The  writer  has  also 
experimented  with  the  tinted  albumenized  paper.  It  is 
well  known  that  manufacturers  generally  emplo;|^  aniline 
dyes  for  the  purpose,  which,  although  very  beautiful  for  a 
time,  very  soon  fade ;  while  madder,  which  is  known  to  be 
permanent,  is  rarely  used. 

Various  samples  obtained  from  Dresden,  Vienna,  and 
Paris  were  "  sunned ''  for  four  days ;  after  which  time,  the 
beautiful  rose  and  violet  colours  had  in  all  cases  given  plaoe 
to  an  unpleasant  yellow.  Is  it  surprising,  asks  the  writer, 
that  pictures  produced  on  such  paper  lose  their  original 
freshness  after  one  month's  exhibition  in  a  show-case? 
The  writer  concludes  by  advising  photographers  to  take 
up  the  coUodio-cbloride  process ;  Tor  according  to  Herr 
Hester's  experience,  the  single  objection  to  its  use — ^namely, 
the  tending  to  irregular  toning — has  now  been  remoTcd  by 
reducing  the  thickness  of  the  paper  support 


TELESCOPES  FOR  ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.e 

Fos  the  refractor  two  disks  of  glass  are  required ;  they  most  be 
optically  pure,  and  their  first  cost  alone  is  more  than  is  often  spent 
on  the  reflector,  indading  the  moontlDg.  These  disks  most  be 
wrought  on  four  surfaces  to  proper  carves,  and  time  often  spent 
afterwards  in  perfecting  the  object-glass ;  when  this  is  done,  the 
cost  is  found  to  be  so  great  that  it  is  felt  to  be  worth  a  costly 
moonting.  We  cannot  then  be  surprised  that  the  better  made 
and  mounted  telescope  should  be  chosen,  but  Uiat  does  not  decide 
the  question.  Which  is  the  best  optical  instrument  ?  Nor  can 
this  question  be  decided  definitively,  because  the  images  formed 
by  each  differ.  If  we  look  with  a  reflector  at  a  bright  star,  the 
ima^e  is  seen  as  an  intensely  bright  point  of  light,  daszUng  to  the 
eye  if  the  telescope  is  larse,  and  we  see  rays  or  coruscations  roimd 
it  of  an  irregular  shape  uiat  are  never  steady.  I  think  this  eifect 
is  not  due  to  the  telescope,  but  is  entirely  subjeciivai,  and  caused 
by  th\8  extremely  small  point  of  light  exciting  only  a  veiy  small 
portion  of  the  retina ;  for  bv  proper  precautions  the  light  can  be 
reduced,  and  these  rays  and  the  dazuing  effect  got  rid  of.  With 
stars  less  bright  it  is  not  so  pronounced,  and  on  planets  or  objacb 
of  sensible  magnitude  it  ceases  entirely.    The  image  of  sneh  a 

*  Continued  from  pas«  749. 
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bright  star  in  the  refractor  is  qnite  of  another  kind:  it  is  seen  as  & 
■mail  disk  of  light  of  sensible  diameter  surrounded  by  the  well' 
known  system  of  diffraction  rings  and  outstanding  colour.  Thi^ 
disk  of  light,  Uiough  smaU,  has  a  different  effect  on  the  retina ; 
it  can  be  seen  as  a  shape,  pretty  steady  and  free  from  too  much 
da&ding  glare.  It  is  here  that  tiie  refractor  has  such  an  advant- 
age for  micrometrical  work,  permitting  bisections  to  be  made  with 
such  precision. 

The  adjustments  of  the  object-glass  are  considered  more  con- 
stant than  tiiose  of  the  speculum,  and  though  the  troubles  attend- 
ing the  reflector  are  much  exaggerated,  they  have  existed  in  the 
arrangements  usually  adopted.  For  certain  instruments  such  as 
the  transit-circle,  where  the  connection  between  the  optical  axis 
and  some  part  of  the  instrument  has  to  be  maintained,  the  object- 
glass  is  superior  to  the  speculum ;  a  tilt  of  the  former  that  would 
not  have  an  appreciable  effect  ou  the  position  of  the  image  of  a 
star  would  in  the  other  displace  this  image  twice  the  amount  of 
tilt 

Both  kinds  have  certain  advantages,  according  to  the  use  they 
are  put  to,  and  it  is  really  not  of  much  consequence  which  is  the 
best  instrument  of  this  size.  It  is  when  we  begin  to  consider  the 
effect  of  increased  size  and  all  its  attendant  difficulties  that  the 
question  of  the  suitabilily  of  either  for  the  purpose  of  photo- 
graphy has  to  be  answered. 

With  the  reflector  increase  of  size  means  proportionate  increase 
in  other  qualities,  in  light-grasping  power,  in  defining,  and  in 
separating  power.  With  the  refractor  the  greater  absorption  of 
light  due  to  increased  thickness  reduces  the  light-grasping  power, 
and  definition  becomes  a  matter  depending  not  upon  the  optician, 
but  upon  the  glass-maker ;  the  correction  for  colour,  which  even 
in  theory  is  approximate  only,  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the 
defects  due  to  the  necessarily  imperfect  correction  become  more 
apparent — and  these  two  facts  lUone  show  that  as  the  refracting 
teleiicope  gains  in  size  it  becomes  more  and  more  unsuitable  for 
photography. 

Moreover,  when  the  aperture  of  the  two  kinds  of  telescopes 
under  consideration  is  the  same,  the  focal  length  of  one  must  be 
somethiuff  like  twice  tiiat  of  the  other,  and  that  means  that  the 
image  is  four  times  less  bright,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
indication  that  the  focal  length  of  refractors  can  be  very  much 
reduced.  This  is  only  one  part  of  the  question  ;  the  next  and 
most  important  one  is  that  of  actual  cost  or  difficulty  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  refractor  the  preliminary  difficulty  in 
getting  the  lumps  of  glass  out  of  which  the  lenses  have  to  be 
made  is  so  great  that  the  increase  of  the  size  beyond  80  inches 
seems  at  the  present  moment  very  doubtful^ they  may  reach 
three  feet  or  even  four  feet  aperture,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  :  the 
cost  alone,  good  or  bad,  would  be  simply  enormous,  and  such  a 
size  may  be  for  the  present  left  out  of  consideration.  With  the 
reflector  the  case  is  entirely  different ;  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  gain  bpr  increase  of  size  is  proportionate 
here,  and  that  only  mechanical  difficulties  have  to  be  met. 
Mirrors  of  glass  covered  or  coated  with  silver  for  the  reflecting 
surface  are  now  in  existence  of  three  and  four  feet  apertures  ; 
larger  are  in  hand,  and  can  be  made  at  a  cost  absurdly  below  the 
cost  of  even  a  possible  refractor  ;  the  only  limit  that  I  can  see  here 
is  that  of  glass,  and  the  limit  in  this  case  stops  not  at  thirty 
inches,  as  with  the  refractor,  but  at  something  like  seventy  inches, 
and  that  and  nothing  else  of  a  constructive  character  prevents 
the  reflector  being  made  much  larger,  and  size  is  a  great  thing  in 
photography.  It  is,  in  the  case  of  eye-observation,  a  fact  that  you 
could  positively  have  a  telescope  too  big  for  the  eye  to  use,  but 
any  increase  that  is  at  present  possible  in  the  reflector  would  only 
add  to  its  photographic  power. 

The  optical  arrangements  of  the  reflector  are  so  varied  that  I 
propose  to  treat  of  them  in  detail  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  most  suitable. 


€oxxtni^ov^mtL 


THE  STRICTURES  ON  THE  IDENTISCOPE. 

SiS) — ^I  hare  to  thank  yon  for  the  courtesy  extended  to 
me.  Fray  can  yon  spare  a  comer  for  a  brief  snmmary  of 
my  njoinder  to  the  demurrer  raised  ? 

I  hare  to  reply  to  Mr.  Galton  ai  follows  :— 

1.  The  portratta  are  not  **  drawings,'*  but  high-olass 
life-tiie  photographs  by  Manll. 

2«  The  combined  photographs  do  not  show  any  oonfosed 


<(  blending."  This  is  oonclosively  evidenced  by  the  perfect 
restoration  of  the  lines  of  admeasurement  and  the  other 
details  at  that  part  of  the  visage  where  a  defined  and 
material  section  has  been  intentionally  removed  fromone  of 
the  portraits. 

3.  Thrown  upon  a  24  feet  surface  by  oxy hydrogen  light, 
not  a  vestige  ot  discrepancy  resaUs  between  the  measured 
details. 

4.  A  visit  to  the  nearest  photographer's  will  refute,  on 
tbe  instant,  the  allegation  that  the  iris  is  not  a  trustworthy 
unit.  Moreover,  various  eminent  oculists,  to  whom  the 
matter  has  been  submitted,  have  conceded  that  the  iris, 
unaffected  by  disease,  affords  a  permanent  and -perfectly 
reliable  unit  of  admeasurement. 

**  The  iris,  at  its  exterior  oironmferenoe,  is  a  permanent 
quantity  in  a  given  individual."  Tbe  rim  of  tbe  iris,  in  a 
well-executed  enlarged  photograph,  is  as  reliable  and  as 
well-defined  as  the  rim  of  the  gilaed  porcelain  from  which 
the  learned  professor  sips  his  afternoon  beverage. 

Bristol.  William  Matthews. 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAFHr. 

DiAE  SiB, — Ton  were  good  enough  to  make  a  selection 
of  the.  largest  portion  of  my  address  to  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  to  establish  '*  Conferences  on  the 
Picturesque."  To  show  how  much  the  effort  on  our  part  is 
appreciated,  I  beg  to  enclose  a  kind  note  which  I  had  from 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  on  the  subject.  He  very  kindly  offers 
to  send  some  photo,  pictures  for  criticism  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. Such  an  example  is  very  encouraging  to  others  not 
to  be  afraid,  but  rather  court  opinion. 

Tbe  two  great  objects  of  photography  are  science  in  its 
chemistry,  and  art  in  its  arrangements.  The  former  appears 
to  me  to  be  mach  ahead  of  the  latter,  and  such  a  scheme  as 
we  intend  prosecuting  will,  I  trust,  do  not  a  little  to  pro- 
mote souna  views  of  proper  treatment  of  the  Picturesque. 

NoBMAN    MaOBCTH,    B.S.A. 

In  the  letter  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  says : — **  In  your  capital  address  to  the  Edinburgh 
Society,  you  say  *  we  cannot  look  for  examples  for  dis- 
cussion from  professional  men  unless  they  are  pleased  to 
be  generous  enough.'  I  take  this  as  a  hint.  Would  you 
like  to  have  a  selection  of  my  pictures  for  the  purpose  ? 
If  BO,  when  would  yon  like  to  have  them,  and  where  shall 
they  be  addressed  ? 

Allow  me  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sound  advice  in  Art  you  give  t  >  photographers, 
and  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  notice  you  have  taken  of 
my  endeavours  in  the  same  direction." 
%*  An  article  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on  page  757. 

LAlNTBRN  SLIDES. 

Djbar  Sir, — In  the  interesting  account  of  the  lantern 
slide  processes  given  in  your  last  issue,  it  is  stated  that  sur- 

Erise  was  felt  at  tbe  meeting  that  pure  carbon  should  yield 
rown-coloured  transparencies,  lampblack  being  the  form 
of  carbon  employed ;  it  may  therefore  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  learn  that  a  carbon  print  on  paper  from  tissue 
made  with  this  substance  is  brown,  and  not  black,  as  might 
be  expected.  I  believe  the  difference  in  colour  of  various 
forms  of  carbon  arises  only  from  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
the  particles,  and  it  is  probable  that  lampblack  obtained  by 
collecting  the  soot  from  an  oil  lamp  yields  carbon  of  the 
finest  kind  possible. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  L,  NOVERRE. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  EXHIBITION,  1881-5. 
Dear  Sir, — M%y'I  call  the  attention  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  intend  exhibitingatour  forthcoming  exhibition, 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  day  fixed  for  receiving  exhibits  is 
December  1st  ? 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  pictures  being  shut 
out,  cases  must  be  sent  on  at  once. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  Manfield,  Hon.  Sec. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  THE  LANTERN. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Dresser  proposes  to 
initiate  a  discussion  upon  this  important  subject,  and  if 
any  convenient  method  of  using  the  electric  light  is  the 
result,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  raach  gratiGed.  Of  coursef  at 
such  a  pUce  as  the  Royal  Institution,  or  the  Society  of 
Arts,  where  an  engine  and  dynamo  are  available,  there  is 
no  difficulty  ;  and  the  result  is  all  that  one  can  wish  for. 
Indeed,  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  perfection  and 
brilliancy  with  which  Mr.  Muybridffe  exhibited  his 
'*  horse  in  motion  "  at  the  first-mentioned  place. 

What  is  wanted  is  some  arrangement  which  involves  less 
work  than  the  charging  of  50  or  60  cells  of  Grove's  battery ; 
a  task  equal  to  making  preparations  for  three  or  four  lime- 
light exhibitions.  John  M.  Gorhan. 


Photoobaphio  Sogibtt  of  Grbat  BaiTAIN. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  26th  instant,  the  monthly  technical  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Bmall  room  attached  to  the  Gallery,  5a,  Fall 
Mall  East,  Mr  Srbastian  Davis  occupy ing  the  chair. 

Mr.  i^BANC:*-  '  )BB  showed  some  gelatino-bromide  plates  in 
which  the  reduw.ion  of  the  silver  was  remarkably  oomplete,  the 
surface  of  the  films  bein^  almost  mirror-like,  but  very  little  or 
no  trace  of  image  was  visible.  These  plates  had  been  developed 
with  a  soda  and  pyrogaUic  developer,  the  development  being 
much  forced ;  but  Mr.  Cobb  gave  no  particulars  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plates. 

The  Chaibman,  in  connection  with  tins  subject^  said  that  he 
never  obtained  such  complete  reduction  of  the  sUver,  or  such 
dense  images  with  the  soda  developer,  as  when  he  supplemented 
tiie  action  of  the  soda  with  a  dash  of  ammonia  towards  the  end 
of  development ;  but  Mr.  Cocking,  on  the  other  hand,  had  found 
that  he  could  get  all  the  required  density  with  soda  only. 

Mr.  Wabnkbke  pointed  out  a  circumstaDce  of  which  many 
appear  to  be  ignorant — namely,  that  a  given  quantity  of  bromide 
of  potassium  restrains  much  more  powerfully  in  a  potash  deve- 
loper tiian  in  an  ammonia  developer.  Aa  far  as  Mr.  Wamerke's 
experience  goes,  there  is  special  advantage  in  using  both  potash 
and  soda  in  the  same  developer ;  but  potash  is  to  be  preferred  to 
soda,  as  it  gives  negatives  of  a  better  colour.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  may  be  taken  that  with  the  potash  developer  there  is  less 
tendency  to  frill  than  when  ammonia  is  used,  and  plates  which 
give  green  fog  with  ammonia  will  show  no  trace  of  this  when 
potash  is  us^.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  less  exposure 
is  required  with  potash,  two  more  numbers  on  the  sensitometer 
being  generally  obtainable  when  potash  is  used.  Mr.  Wamerke 
compounds  the  developer  as  follows : — 

Ho.  1. — ^Potassium  carbonate 45  parts 

Sodium  sulphite 12    ,, 

Water 1000    „ 

No.  2.— PyrogaUic  add  12  parts 

Sodium  sulphite ...      24    „ 

Citric  add      •••        ...        ...        ...        2    „ 

Water 1000    „ 

For  a  normal  development,  equal  proportions  of  No.  1  and  No.  2 
are  used. 

Mr.  Fbancis  Cobb,  in  replying  to  the  Chairman,  said  that  he 
had  found  potash  to  have  some  advantage  over  soda,  as,  when 
potash  is  used,  the  tint  of  the  ne^tive  incUnes  more  to  a  purplish- 
black,  instead  of  the  whitish-yellow  tint  obtained  with  the  soda 
developer. 

Mr.  Ashman  enquired  whether  any  fresh  experiments  had 
been  made  with  the  hydroxylamine  developer ;  but  nothing 
transpired  beyond  what  has  already  been  published  in  the  Nbws. 

Mr.  Hopkins  then  exhibited  his  "simplex'*  dark  slide,  an 
apparatus  which  has  already  been  explained  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  QoTZ  then  handed  round  some  lenses  constructed  by 
Suter,  of  Basel ;  they  are  constructed  on  the  well-known  sym- 
metrical or  rectilinear  type,  and  are  fitted  with  fluiges  and 
diaphragois  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  Photographic 
Society.  The  most  rapid  of  these  corresponds  to  a  working 
aperture  of  ^  making  the  instrument  comparable  to  a  portrait 
combination  for  speed. 

Mr.  DxBBNHAM  pointed  out  that  it  is  of  veiy  doubtful  ad- 


vantage  to  construct  lenses  of  the  symmetrical  type  of  such  a 
degree  of  rapidity  ;  the  Petzval  or  portrait  lens  bdng  preferable 
when  an  intensity  of  from  {  to  {.  is  required  ;  and  he  further 
pointed  out  that  lus  views  were  confirmed  by  the  Uud  that 
opticians  seldom  construct  "symmetricals  "  with  an  intensi^  so 
high  as  ^ 

London  and  Pbovinoal  Photograpsio  Absociatiov. 

A  MEETiNa  of  this  Sodety  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst-f 
Ifr.  F.  W.  Habt  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  in  reference  to  the  lantern  slides  shown  at  the 
previous  meeting  was  opened  by  Mr.  Hbnobbson,  who  doubted 
the  utility  of  such  comparisons.  Owing  to  the  protracted  and 
desultory  nature  of  the  conversation  which  followed,  the  Chair* 
man,  at  half-past  nine^  adjourned  the  meeting  $in$  die, 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  was  then  appointed  chairman. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Tbinks  enquired  why  silvered  paper  kept  between 
the  leaves  of  a  printed  book,  and  exduded  from  light,  reoesTed 
an  impresdon  of  the  letter  press  ? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hbndbbson  attributed  the  circumstance  to  the 
action  of  ddeterious  gases  in  the  air. 

The  Chaibman  held  a  similar  opinion,  and  considered  ilie 
greasy  ink  protected  the  parts  beneath  it  as  a  varnish  woold  do. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  spoke  of  printed  matter  marldng  varnished 
negatives,  and  insensitive  marks  due  to  contact  with  printer's 
ink  was  alluded  to. 

The  value  of  paraffin  paper  as  a  covering  for  plate  boxes 
was  brought  forward,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Cobb,  and  the  Chair- 
man rdating  their  experiences  with  it,  which  was  &vourable  to 
its  employment. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  not  found  any  ill  effects  from  the  use  of 
white  pine  boxes  after  two  years'  packing,  although  common 
deal  was  detrimental.  It  was  thought  the  turpentine  in  common 
deal  accounted  for  those  boxes  marking  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  HbndebsOn  spoke  of  a  peculiar  mottle  in  certain  plates, 
which  he  attributed  to  thymol ;  when  the  emuldon  was  filtered 
through  wash-leather,  the  marks  were  absent.  His  impreeuon 
WM,  that  thymol  and  water  formed  a  clotted  emulsion,  which  in 
filtering  became  broken  up. 

This  led  to  an  enquiiy  as  to  the  probability  of  an  alcohoHe 
solution  of  thymol  producing  dots  in  a  gelatine  emuldon ;  bot 
it  was  thought  that  thymol  would  not  act  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DxBiNHAM  said  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  would  not 
coag^ulate  an  emulsion,  but  mottled  marks  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  Hbndbbson  had  used  80  per  cent,  of  strong  alcohol  with- 
out getting  these  marks. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  had  coagulated  a  citro-chloride  emulsum 
so  that  it  was  imposdble  to  melt  it ;  but  he  was  not  certain 
whether  it  was  by  the  addition  of  alcoholic  thymol,  or  an  excess 
of  a  dtrate  salt. 

Mr.  Dbbbnham  said  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  working 
dtro- chloride  emuldons  was  due  to  the  coagulation  caused  by 
certain  dtrates. 

In  lieu  of  thymol,  oil  of  dnnamon,  camphor,  and  bichloride  td 
mercury  were  suggested.  The  latter,  Mr.  Habt  ssid,  could  be 
diluted  to  the  extent  of  one  part  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
was  the  best  antiseptic  known,  being  more  destructive  to  the 
lower  organisms  than  any  other  poison. 

Mr.  Tbinks  recommended  pyroligneous  s;^t ;  he  had  pre- 
served some  microscopic  spedmens  in  this  spirit  for  seven  years. 

Messrs.  G.  A  Davenport  and  0.  V.  J.  Perrin  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 


Glasgow  PHorooBAFmo  Association. 

Thb  first  general  meeting  of  the  sesdon  was  held  in  the  ReUgiooa 
Institution  Booms  on  Thursday,  13th  November,  the  chair  bdng 
occupied  by  Councillor  Robebtson,  who  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  having  such  a  large  attendance.  The  minniea  of 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  next  business  on  the  Ust  was  to  appdnt  a  seoretaiy  ia 
room  of  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  when  Mr.  John  Lennox  was  nn- 
ani^nously  chosen. 

Owing  to  Mr.  J.  T.  MoLellan's  departure  to  Russia,  a  vaoaaej 
was  made  in  the  Cotmdl,  to  fill  which  Mr.  Patrick  Falconer  wae 
appointed. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lanq,  jun.,  kindly  offered  to  present  members  of 
the  Association  with  a  view  of  Oadsow  Forrest,  taken  at -last 
out-door  meeting.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  given  to  Mr«  Lang. 
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Mr.  Falconeb  proposed  that  there  be  a  disooBexon  at  next 
meeting  on  "  The  Beet  Medium  for  the  Dark  Boom/'  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Geo.  Bell)  to 
read  his  annual  report,  which  showed  a  balance  in  his  hands  of 
£S  3s.  ^d, 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
dose. 


Birkenhead  PHOTooBAPHia  Association. 

Thb  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  20th  of 
November,  at  fierrv's  Grand  Restaurant,  Argyle  Street,  Birken- 
head, Mr.  John  H.  Bat  in  the  chair. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen  were  elected  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  session : — 

JPr€*ident--J»  A.  Forrest. 

Vie^'I^esident — H.  N.  Atkins. 

Tretmirer — J.  Maurice  Jones. 

CouneU'-k,  W.  Beer,  A.  W.  Cormsh,  R.  W.  Hill,  T.  Cragg, 
James  E.  Newall,  and  H.  P.  Phillips. 

Son,  Secretary— John  H.Day,  19. Milton  Road,  Birkenhead. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Richard  Hartley  and  Mr.  C.  Berry, 
the  former  of  whom  has  placed  his  studio  in  Market  Street,  and 
the  latter  a  room  in  his  establishment  in  Argyle  Street,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  monthly 
meetings,  he. 

The  competitive  element  having  proved  a  beneficial  stimulus 
to  the  production  of  good  work  in  kindred  societies,  periodical 
competitions  were  decided  upon,  the  i^ult  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed should  be  duly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  also 
determined,  should  the  funds  of  the  Society  permit,  to  present 
each  subscriber  annually  with  an  enlargement,  if  possible,  from 
some  selected  negative,  the  production  of  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  miscellaneous  concert,  con- 
cluding with  a  lantern  exhibition,  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  18th  December,  on  which  occasion  a  number  of 
origiou  and  interesting  photographic  pictures,  the  work  of 
amateurs  and  others,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  screen. 


NOBTH  STAlTOBBflHIBIS  AmATEUB   PhOTOOHAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Hanley , 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant,  Mr.  Charles  Alfibbi  occupying 
the  chair. 

Captain  West-Jones,  Major  Harrison,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Keeling, 
were  elected  members. 

It  was  resolved  to  permanently  lease  a  suitable  laboratory  in 
the  Potteries  for  the  Society's  use. 

As  only  photographs  8  by  6  had  been  sent  iD  from  two  sources 
for  selection  as  presentation  prints,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  endeavour  to  to  procure  some  of  a  larger  size  for  the  same 
purpose. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  albums  and  note-books  on  the  models 
of  the  Postal  Photographic  Society  should  be  circulated  among 
members  of  the  Society,  who,  in  many  instances,  live  some 
miles  apart. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  a  very  satisfac- 
tory balance  of  funds  in  hand.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Council  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted.  .  It  congratulated 
the  members  on  having  passed  another  year  of  the  Society's 
existence — ^a  year  which,  although  not  so  productive  of  results  in 
out-door  work  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  exception- 
ally fine  summer,  had  still  not  been  barren  of  results  so  far  as 
photography  is  concerned.  Pace  w<\8  k<)pt  with  the  times, 
even  veterans  having  for  once  and  for  all  laid  aside  collodion  witl{ 
its  baths  and  dippers.  The  artistic  platinotype,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  argentic-bromide  paper  process,  had  found  favour, 
while  carbon  had  still  some  votaries,  the  users  of  albumenized 
paper  being  in  a  minority.  The  monthly  meetings  had  not,  as  a 
mle,  been  favoured  by  thd  attendance  of  so  maoy  of  the  members 
as  could  have  been  desired  ;  but  as  they  lived  farther  apart  than 
is  the  case  with  societies  in  less  sub-divided  districts,  a  large  atten- 
dance could  not  be  expected  in  unfavourable  weather.  Some  of 
the  meetings  had  been  very  well  attended.  A  Ust  of  papers  that 
had  been  read,  and  articles  exhibited,  was  the  a  given.  Ouly  two 
out-door  meetings  came  oft-<-one  to  Barlaston,  the  other  into 
Derbyshire,  and  even  theae  were  poorly  attended.  The  gentle- 
men, however,  who  went  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  home 
seTenl  gems  of  pictorial  beauty. 


The  Association,  as  originally  started,  was  composed  of  photo- 
graphers, both  amateur  and  professional.  However,  for  various 
reasons  it  wav,  at  the  June  meeting,  after  mature  consideration, 
resolved  that  in  the  future  only  those  gentlemen  or  ladies  who 
practise  photog^phy  as  amateurs  be  admitted  into  membership. 
The  subsequent  election  as  members  of  many  well-known  gentle- 
men of  county  notoriety  and  local  influence  had  given  to  the 
Society  a  good  social  status. 

The  meetirg  was  then  adjourned. 


Nbwoa8Tlk-on-Ttnb  and  Noethern  Countibs*  Photoqeaphio 

Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science, 
Newcastle,  on  the  18th  instant.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed. 

The  ChAIEman  said  he  thought  they  might  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  result  of  the  exhibition  they  had  held  during 
the  past  week.  The  number  of  exhibitors  might  have  been 
larger,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  he  considered  very  good. 
He  then  presented  the  medal,  given  by  Mr.  Borrow  for  the  best 
set  of  three  pictures  taken  by  a  member  at  the  outdoor  meetings, 
to  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  and  the  prize  (a  very  handsome 
album  partially  filled  with  views),  given  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson 
for  the  best  set  of  two  pictures  taken  by  a  member  who  had  not 
previously  received  a  medal  or  diploma,  to  Mr.  Edgar  Goold. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  duly  passed  to  the  judges  and  to  the 
hanging  committee. 

The  presentation  picture  for  the  year  was  announced  by  the 
scrutineers  to  be  one  by  Mr.  Edgar  Goold,  BytoeU^  tlus  picture 
having  received  the  largest  number  of  votes. 

Mr.  Laws  announced  that  Mr.  Garland  had  promised  a  second 
medal  for  the  transparency  competition. 

Mr.  J.  Pike  read  'an  extract  from  the  Photographic  Times, 
which  he  thought  might  be  of  use  to  some  of  the  members, 
viz. : — "  Negatives  showing  a  turbidness  on  parts  of  the  plates, 
after  removal  from  the  alum  bath,  may  be  cleared  by  treating 
them  with  sulphide  (I)  of  soda  solution  or  weak  sulphurous  acid. 
The  turbidness  is  caused  by  a  separation  of  sulphur  in  the  alum 
bath,  the  sulphur  being  retained  in  the  film."  He  (tfr.  Pike) 
said  he  had  frequently  been  troubled  with  such  a  deposit  on  the 
negative,  but  it  was  always  removable  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
wool. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  he  had  been  informed  recently  that 
benzole,  contaiuing  a  small  proportion  of  resin,  had  the  effect  of 
removing  green  fog. 

Doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  resin  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Pab  remarked  that  he  hiad  found  benzole  by  itself  answer 
the  purpose.  He  also  suggested  the  use  of  benzole  for  reducing 
the  density  of  negatives,  locally  or  otherwise. 

A  question  was  found  in  the  box :— '*  With  some  plates  the 
leather  (hinge)  of  the  dark  slide  gives  an  opaque  marking,  and 
with  others  a  transparent  one ;  how  can  this  be  accounted  for  ?" 

Several  members  had  experienced  trouble  with  their  dark 
slides,  the  plates  of  some  makers  being  apparently  more  easily 
affected  than  others. 

Mr.  DoDDS  remarked  that  a  trace  of  ammonia  in  the  leather 
might  account  fur  the  opaque  marking. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  he  had  found  common  writing-ink 
painted  over  the  leather  a  complete  cure. 

Mr.  Pike  had  recently  been  working  with  argentic-bromide 
paper,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  manipulating  large  sizes  of  paper 
in  a  very  small  room,  had  been  troubled  with  an  occasional 
marking  or  stain  of  a  very  disagreeable  colour,  with  metallic 
lustre.  He  had  always  discarded  a  print  when  marked  in  this 
way,  but  had  found  that  the  marking  was  removed  by  a  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid — one  part  of  acid  to  twenty-five  parts  of 
water.  He  suggested  the  use  of  this  add  in  preference  to  sul- 
phuric as  a  clearing  solution. 

Professor  Herschel  said  that  he  had  also  found  hydrochloric 
acid  a  much  superior  clearing  agent  to  the  acid  recommended 
by  the  makers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gray  showed  some  transparencies  taken  on 
chloride  plates  of  his  own  make.  They  were  developed  with  the 
ordinary  pyro.  and  ammonia  developer,  and  were  of  a  very 
pleasing  tone.  He  said  that  any  of  the  various  developers  in 
use — sulphite  of  soda,  washing  soda,  &c.,  &c. — were  applicable, 
and  gave  a  variety  of  tones.  The  transparencies  shown  were 
favourably  criticised. 

Mr.  Pike  called  attention  to  the  very  fine  character  of  the 
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image,  and  said  that  the  emaluon  had  apparently  been  carefully 
filt«red.  Some  eommercial  chloride  platea  looked  a«  if  t^ 
operation  had  been  omitted. 

A  paper  on  and  demonstration  of  the  platinotype  process  was 
promised  by  Mr.  H.  Q.  Templeton,  of  Qateshead,  for  the 
December  meeting. 


%ulk  in  tj^t  Sfutricr, 

South  London  Photoobaphic  Society.— The  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Thursday 
next,  December  4th,  at  8  o'clock.  Several  important  matters  in 
connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  Society  will  be  discussed,  and 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place. 
Intending  competitors  for  the  artistic  competition  are  remmded 
that  their  pictures  must  be  delivered  between  the  1st  and  4th 
of  December. 

City  and  Guilds  op  London  Institute.— -On  Thursdi^  next, 
December  4th,  the  prizes  and  certificates  won  at  the  May  Exami- 
nation will  be  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Selbome, 
F.R.S.,  Lord  Chancellor,  at  Fishmonger's  Hall,  London  Bridge. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  announced  to  take  the  chair  at  7.30  p.m.  A 
list  of  the  candidates  who  were  successful  in  photography  will  be 
found  on  page  497. 

Testing  and  Reporting  on  Commercial  Plates. — Such  dry- 
plate  manufact  n  'm  as  may  desire  to  have  their  plates  tested  and 
reported  on,  ca^  cai  samples  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers, 1262,  Broadway,  New  York.  In  this  country  such  a 
candid  report  as  the  Amateur  Society  of  New  York  proposes  to 
issue,  would  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to  actions  for  libel.  In 
the  Uuited  States,  however,  actions  for  libel  are  comparatively 
rare ;  the  more  practical  process  of  adaunistering  a  whipping  to 
the  offender  bemg  generally  approved  of.  The  Committee  on 
Commercial  (Gelatine  Plates  consists  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  and  Mr.  Dexter  H.  Walker.  We  pre- 
sume, however,  that  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  F.  C 
Beach,  takes  an  ex  officio  position  on  the  committee. 

RspRODUCiNa  the  Lines  op  Magnetic  Force  by  Photo- 
graphy.— The  beautiful  lines,  produced  with  iron  filiugs  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  under  which  is  placed  a  magnet,  have  been 
Sdccessfolly  rendered  permanent.  Nickeles  forms  the  lines 
on  waxed  paper,  and  then  fixes  them  by  placing  a  heated 
iron  near  enough  to  melt  the  wax.  Meyer  replaces  the  wax  by 
shellac ;  but  the  result  in  both  cases  are  not  very  permanent. 
Stevens  has  obtained  excellent  results  by  producing  the  figures 
on  albumexuzed  or  other  photographic  paper,  and  exposing  to 
light. 

Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  on  Decem- 
ber 3rd  will  be  on  **  Out-door  Photography."  There  will  also 
be  an  exhibition  of  photographs  taken  by  the  members  during 
the  past  Bununer.    Annuai  Dinner  on  Dec.  10th. 
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*»*  We  eannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommimioations. 

Carbon  Printbr.— Minute  bubbles  of  air  enclosed  between  the 

tissne  and  the  collodion. 
Edwin  Milbs. — We  remember  the  paragraph,  but  cannot  tell  yon 

the  date  at  which  it  appeared. 
A.  6.  B.— 1.  The  lenses  appear  to  us  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  not 

of  the  very  highest  attainable,  and  whether  you  have  reason  to 

be  dissatiBfied  or  not,  must  depend  on  the  price  you  have  paid. 

2.  As  requested,  we  have  attached  your  label,  and  forwarded  the 
^PJokMre. 

T,  R.  Young.— 1.  A  few  particles  of  fulminate,  hardened  by  ad- 
mixture with  varnish,  would  certainly  ensute  its  ignition ;  bat  yon 
had  better  not  try  the  experiment,  as  from  your  letter  we  can 
dearly  see  that  you  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  justify 
you  in  working  with  such  dangerous  materials.  2.  We  do  not 
know ;  consult  a  lawyer,  or  enquire  at  a  police  court. 

VBKpANT  6  RBBN.— Perhaps  it  is  not  what  one  might  call  a  good 
ahilling's-worth  to  one  like  yourself,  but  we  have  certainly  seen 
Worse. 

J.  Whitblaw.— 1.  It  u  not  at  all  likely  that  you  will  obtein  a  set 
of  working  drawings  of  the  best  portable  camera,  especially  as,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
best;  and  the  demand  for  the  working  drawings  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  considerable  cost  of  their  production.  Any 
person  of  moderate  mechanical  skill  can  constract  a  good  camera 
from  such  sketches  as  we  have  given.  2.  Abney's  "  Instruc- 
tion "  is  the  best  we  know  of. 


O.  F.  Wbbbbb.— Onr  impression  is  that  they  are  oanyin^  ca 
ba8in<Ms,  and  we  are  sniprised  that  no  response  has  been  sent  to 
you. 

Photo. — Cameras  are  occasionally  made  with  an  universal  motfan 
to  the  lens,  but  general  expenence  is  in  fkvour  of  tilting  the 
camera,  and  UBin|c  the  swing-back.  We  believe  that  Mr.  w.  B. 
Debenham  has — in  a  somewhat  lukewarm  manner — advocated  the 
former  system.  2.  The  disadvantages  are  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  front  of  the  camera  may  require  raising  or  shifting,  and 
the  mechanical  difficulties  in  providing  for  this. 

C.  E.  0.->Your  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one,  and  shall  be  acted 
upon. 

Willlam  Colbs.— We  have  not  heard  that  a  freeh  edition  is  likely 
to  be  brought  out  soon,  but  a  post  card,  addressed  to  the  pnblialier, 
would  doubtless  settle  the  pomt  at  once. 

M.  C.  H. — A  hard,  well-sized  paper  is  coated  with  the  foUowing 
preparation : — 

Water ...  300  parts 

vYOUiUuO         ...  ••.  ••>  ...  ...       it"      ,, 

Perohloride  of  iron  20    ,, 

Tartaric  acid         ...        ...        ...        ...    10    „ 

Persulohato  of  iron         ... 10    „ 

When  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  under  the  tracing  ontil  the 
greenish-yellow  tint  of  the  paper  has  disappeared,  exoejpt  where 
covered  bv  the  opaque  lines.  JDevelopment  is  eflfeoted  m  a  bath 
made  by  aissolving  20  parts  of  gallio  acid  in  200  parts  of  aloohol, 
and  adding  1,000  of  water.    Fixation  by  simple  soaking  in  water. 

Cloudland.— 1.  Not  many  persons  besides  Mr.  Bhadbolt  have 
worked  much  in  this  direction,  and  of  these  very  few  have  been 
successful ;  still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  bnmoh  of 
photographic  work  will  be  developed  in  time.  2.  As  far  as  we 
know,  the  apparatus  was  never  completed,  but  it  is  quite  poaaiUe 
that  the  firm  mentioned  may  possess  the  instrument  in  its  m- 
flnished  condition.    You  had  better  write  or  call. 

C.  WiLKiNS.— Hydrofluoric  acid  is  the  only  material  avaflable;  it 
can  be  obtained  in  gutta-percha  bottles  from  any  dealer  in  chemi- 
cals. 

Mr.  Lafatbttb  and  thb  Dublin  Exhibition.— >Mr.  La&yette 


wishes  our  readers  to  know  that  he  considers  it  a  *'  glarine  iin  _ 
tioe  "  to  publish  such  a  criticism  as  ours  before  the  award  of  the 
medals ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  highly  indignant  at  what  he  oalle 
the  <* provincialism/'  *<petty  localism,"  and  "  obviooa nnfidr- 
ness'*  of  our  ariide.    He  also  thinks  that  onr  article  "must 


demonstrate,  to  any  one  giving  the  subject  a  moment's 

tioD,  that  the  judgment  was  a  foregone  conclusion."    It  is  by  no 

means  a  novelty  for  the  opinions  of  a  critic  to  dilfer  from  those  of 

an  exhibitor ;  and  if  there  were  less  pressure  of  important  matter 

on  our  space,  we  would  publish  Mr.  Lafajette'a  curioua  letter  in 

full. 


The  Whittckker  of  the  "PhotoKrKpher.^—Chsmieal  yews 

OVER  A  QUARTEROF  A  CENTURY 

OF   PUBLICATION. 

On  DECEMBER  20th,  Fbicr  Is.,  fkb  Post  1b.  4d., 

TTTBi 

The  simple  fact  that  the  Tear-Book  of  Photooraprt  haa  nm 
out  of  print  during  the  pott  three  years  within  six  montha  of  its 
publication  is  proof  sufficient  of  its  popularity  and  wide  drcolA- 
tion,  and  Messrs.  PmsR  k  Cartbr,  in  announcing  its  appearanoe 
for  1886,  need  put  forward  no  better  claim  as  to  its  vwae  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Intending  Advertisers  in  the  Tbar-Book  of  Photooraivt 
AND  Photographic  News  Almanac  should  oommnnicate  with 
the  Publishere  at  once  at  the  Office,  5,  Castle  Street^  Holboniy 
London*  E.C. 

BT7B80RIPTIONB. 

Including:  Postsge  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  6d  |  Half-TearW  ...  78.  8d.  I  Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd. 

To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  ana  the  Colonies : — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  I  Half-Yesrly  ...  8s.  8d.  |  Quarterly  ...  4a.  4d. 

To  India  (Yearly)     19s.    6d. 

ADYBRTISBXSNTB  IK    C0LY7MK. 

Not  ezceedingFive  Lines  (36  words)...      Ss.    Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Oa.    4d. 

Repeated  inaertionf,  and  special  positioiii  or  ityle,  by  oontracl. 
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CLEAR  GLASS  IN  THE  SHADOWS  OF  GELATINE 

NEGATIVES. 

Ms.  Q  BOSOB  Smith,  in  a  receut  oommanioation  to  tho  Photo- 
GEAPBio  Nbw8,  toaohcs  apon  &  point  which,  atthoagh  it 
may  appear  to  be  merely  one  of  detail,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Mr.  iSmith  lays  it  down  that,  at  any  rate  when  the  object 
is  to  prod  ace  a  transparency,  the  negative  ought  to  have 
perfectly  clear  shadows.  He  gives  it  as  his  reason,  that  if 
the  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows  is  represented  in  the 
negative,  it  is  all  so  mnch  thrown  away,  becaase  the  whole 
range  of  detail,  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest 
shadows,  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  transparency.  Either 
the  delicate  detail  of  the  high  lights,  or  that  of  the  shadows, 
mnst  be  sacrificed,  and  there  is  manifestly  no  good  of  getting 
in  yoar  negative  what  you  cannot  reproduce  in  yoor  trans- 
parency. Moreover,  by  omitting  the  darkest  detail  of  the 
shadows,  we  can  get  a  better  registering  of  detail  in  the 
high  lights. 

Now  all  this  may  apply,  with  more  or  less  truth,  to  nega- 
tives for  the  production  of  transparencies — in  fact,  certaialy 
does  apply  to  those  specially  intended  for  the  production 
of  lantern  slides ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  does  by  no  means 
apply  to  negatives  from  which  ordinary  prints  are  to  be 
produced. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  the  photographer,  and 
especially  the  amateur,  is  continually  striving,  is  '^  dear 
glass  in  the  shadows."  We  hold,  that  in  making  the 
attempt  to  get  this  he  is  mistaken  :  that  with  the  dry  plates 
of  the  present  day  a  more  truthful  rendering  of  a  subject 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  got,  unless  the  negative  shows  710  perfectly 
clear  glass  but  when  there  is  a  slight  deposit  even  in  the 
deepest  shadows.  If  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  we 
remember  Mr.  Smith  expressing  the  very  same  opinion 
Bome  little  time  ago. 

To  explain  one  reason  for  considering  that  a  negative 
which  snows  dear  fflaas  in  the  shadows  does  not  give  as 
good  a  rendering  of  the  subject  as  one  which  has  a  little 
fog,  we  may  take  an  illustration.  The  appearance. of 
T^urnerke's  sensitometer  tablets  is  now  pretty  well  known 
to  every  photographer.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  little 
squares,  each  presenting  a  slightly  greater  density  than  the 
one  next  to  it  The  difference  of  density  between  any  two 
squares  can  be  detected  by  the  eve.  It  is  evident  that  if 
a  plate  is  exposed  under  this  taolet,  the  portions  which 
receive  the  least  light — that  is  to  say,  which  are  behind  the 
densestsquares  —represent  in  a  manner  the  shadow  portions 
of  a  plate  exposed  m  the  camera.  Were  the  plate  ex- 
p33ea  under  the  sensitometer  tablet,  and  afterwards  deve- 
loped, an  exact  counterpart  of  the  tablet,  or  rather  a  correct 
inverse  counterpart  of  it,  the  difference  in  density  between 
each  two  aqaarei  of  the  developed  platd  shonld  be  the  sam^ 


as  the  difference  of  density  between  the  corresponding  two 
squares  of  the  tablet 

Let  us  note,  however,  what  wiU  be  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  We  expose  for  such  a  length  of  time  that,  when 
the  plate  is  developed,  the  last  one  or  two  numbers  of  the 
tablet  does  not  appear,  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  plate 
remains  as  dear  glass.  We  will  now  notice  that  the  differ- 
ences of  density  between  the  last  figures  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  plate  are  very  much  less  than  the  differences 
of  density  between  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  tablet. 
In  fact,  we  shall  probably  find  some  three  or  four  figures 
represented  by  a  mere  shadow  of  an  iniige  with  scarcdy 
any  perceptible  difference  between  the  density  of  the  first 
and  the  last  We  have  got  anything  but  a  true  represen- 
tation of  the  gradations  of  these  squares  of  the  tablet,  and 
the  same  will  hold  good  if,  instead  of  so  exposing  a  plate 
under  a  sensitometer  tablet,  that  some  clear  glass  is  left, 
we  had  expend  a  plate  in  the  camera  to  a  landscape,  so 
some  clear  glass  remained  in  the  shadows.  In  the  latter 
case  the  very  blackest  parts  of  the  landscape  have  their  true 
counterpart  in  the  transparent  portions  of  the  negative,  but 
the  portions  which  are  next  in  darkness  to  the  very 
blackest  do  not  have  their  true  counterpart  They  are  re- 
presented by  insufficient  density.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the 
clear  shadows  themselves  that  are  objectionable, .  it  is  the 
fact  that  with  perfectly  dear  shadows  there  comes  incorrect 
registration  of  the  darker  detail 

To  return  to  our  sensitometen  tablet  again,  we  shall 
suppose  an  exposure  given  which  will  cause  an  appreciable 
deposit  on  the  last  portion  of  the  plate  which  has  been 
under  the  last  figure  of  the  tablet.  We  'shall  find  that  in 
this  case  the  difference  between  each  two  of  the  last  figui^es 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  the  corresponding 
figures  of  the  tablet.  ' 

So  it  will  be  with  a  plate  exposed  in  the  camera  to  a 
landscape.  If  the  exposure  is  pushed  so  that  there  is  a 
slight  veil  in  the  deepest  shadows,  the  darkest  visible 
detail  will  be  far  more  correctly  represented  than  it  other- 
wise  would  be. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  push  the  exposure  as  we 
have  described,  without  losing  something  in  the  hi^h 
lights.  The  detail  of  the  very  brightest  parts  must  be 
somewhat  sacrificed,  but  it  would  appear  that  of  the  two 
evils,  loss  of  detail  in  high  lights  destroys  pictorial  effect 
less  than  loss  of  detail  in  the  shadow  does. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  we  have 
been,  expounding  as  wdl  as  to  every  other.  For  example, 
in  those  subjects  where  the  effect  dependschieBy  on  the  hi^h 
lights,  we  may  not  only  have  a  little  clear  glass  in  the 
negative,  bat  in  special  ca^es  a  good  deal  Amongst  such 
subjects,  perhaps  the  most  notable  are  those  in  which  the 
clouds  form  a  promment  feature  in  the  scene.  For  such 
subjects  the  golden  rule  may  be  reversed,  and  we  may  say, 
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"  expose  for  the  high  lights^  and  let  the  shadows  take  care 
of  themselves." 

Another  case  is  that  in  which  there  are  one  or  two  small 
spots  considerably  darker  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects. Here  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  expose  until  the 
parts  of  the  negative  representing  these  are  veiled  over. 

Still  another  class  of  subjects  may  be  noticed,  in  which 
it  is  not  advisable  to  posh  the  exposures  till  the  deepest 
shadows  are  slightly  veiled.  These  are  portraits  in  an 
ordinary  room.  In  all  portraits  the  high  lights— the  face 
— are  the  parts  to  be  chiefly  attended  to ;  bat  in  the  studio 
the  lightiog  is  so  diffused  tl  at  these  will  not  suffer  even 
when  the  shadows  are  very  fully  exposed.  In  an  ordinary 
room  it  is  different,  however  ;  the  shadows  here  are  so  deep 
that  if  we  expose  till  we  get  a  slight  veil  in  them,  the 
lights  are,  as  a  rule,  overdone. 


GLASS.* 

Eleventh  Article. 

Rolled  Plate. — The  methods  of  produciog  sheet-glass 
which  have  recently  been  described  refer  exclusively  to  the 
ordinary  window-glass  which  is  smooth  on  both  its  surfaces, 
and  is  that  whioh  is  known  as' blown  glass.  Tbe  sheets  are 
limited  in  their  dimensions,  by  the  ability  of  the  blower  to 
wield  the  pipe  with  the  weight  of  **  metal  "  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cylinder,  and  by  the  possibility  of  bis  hands  and 
lungs  combining  to  produce  a  cylinder  of  large  area  during 
such  a  period  as  the  material  itself  will  retain  heat  to  remain 
plastic  or  workable.  Sheets  of  window-glass,  then,  average 
10,  12,  or  14  feet  each  ;  extra  large  sheets  will  sometimes 
contain  20  feet,  and  are  sometimes  long  and  narrow,  and  at 
other  times  are  almost  as  broad  as  they  are  long  ;  extra  sizes 
can  only  be  produced  by  the  most  skilled  blowers,  are  .diffi- 
cnlt  to  finish,  and  are,  moreover,  expensive. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  process  of  making  sheet- 
glass  is  a  somewhat  roundabout  one  ;  a  cylinder  has  to  be 
formed,  then  split  open  and  flattened  out  into  a  sheet,  and 
then  annealed. 

If  we  could  just  take,  say,  a  ladleful  of  of  glass  and  pour 
it  out  on  a  smooth  surface  one  would  think  it  should  spread 
out  and  effect  the  same  thiug  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  S9  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  molten  glass  is  not  so  fluid  as  molten  lead, 
nor  yet  so  dough-like  that  it  can  be  manipulated  just  as  we 
please.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  treated  somewhat  in  this 
fashion. 

Imagine  a  large  furnace  within  the  base  of  one  of  the 
brick-built  " cones''  familiar  to  the  traveller  who  passes 
through  Birmingham,  St.  Helens,  or  Sunderland  ;  and 
whether  that  furnace  contains  six  or  eight  huge  pots,  or  is  a 
tank  furnace,  is,  for  the  moment,  immaterial.  In  this 
furnace  is  molted  the  "  metal,"  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  rolled  glass,  does  not  require  to  bb  so  "  fine  ''  as  for 
sheet-glass.  Around  the  furnace  runs  a  narrow  line  of 
railway,  and  on  the  rails  there  rests  an  iron  carriage  sup. 
porting  a  slab  of  oast  iroo  some  three  inches  thick,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide.  The  upper  surface  of 
this  iron  slab  has  been  planed  by  machinery,  and  there 
travels  lengthways  of  this  *' table"  a  heavy  roller  of  iron, 
runniug  upon  bearers  on  either  edge  ;  the  roller  being 
moved  from  end  to  end  by  meaos  of  wheels  not  unlike  the 
steering  wheel  of  a  ship,  fisod  to  its  axis,  and  pulled  round 
by  the  workmen  ;  parallelism  of  the  roller  beiog  maintained 
by  rack-and-piuioQ,  the  pioions  being  on  tbe  axis  of  the 
roller,  and  the  racks  on  the  cdgus  of  the  **  table."  The  roller 
can  be  made  to  travel  from  end  to  end  of  the  racks,  leaving 
a  definite  space  between  the  surface  of  the  "  table  "  and  the 
periphery  of  the  roller,  which  space  ddtermines  the  thickness 
of  the  glass. 

All  being  ready  for  commencing  operations,  instead  of 
gathering  metal  on  the  end  of  a  pipe,  there  steps  up  to  the 

•  Reffironoo  to  prerlous  articles,  vol.  xxvi.,  pages  675  and  737:  vol. 
»XTii.,  pages  3, 98, 226, 4l»,  and  757;  yol  xxvui.,  jiayss  838  8d6,  and  626. 


furnace  a  powerful  man  clad  in  raiment  of  a  heatproof 
character,  wearing  a  pair  of  large  leather  mittens  and 
armed  with  a  Brobdignsgian  ladle.  He  is  termed  the 
**ladler,"  and  he  at  once  introduces  his  ladle  into  the 
metal  in  tbe  pot,  lifts  the  ladle  brimfuU  of  molten  gla%f 
out,  rests  it  an  instant  on  the  mouth  of  the  farnace,  and 
then  strides  towards  the  *<  table,"  ani,  with  a  dexterous 
twist  of  the  ladle,  he  **  plops  "  the  molten  glass  down  just 
in  advance  of  the  roller,  which  is  drawn  up  at  one  end. 
Instantly  the  roller  men  seize  the  wheels  and  pull  the 
roller  the  entire  length  of  the  table — the  plastis  ^*  metal " 
is  squeezed  before  it,  being  spread  out  intD  a  sheet  whose 
length  and  breadth  and  thickuess  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  la'iled,  the  gauges  to  which  tbe  roller  is  set,  and 
the  approximate  length  and  width  which  it  has  previously 
been  desired  to  produce.  When  the  roller  reaches  tbe 
farther  end  of  the  table  the  sheet  of  glass—now  cooling  to 
a  deep  red — is  loosened  froin  the  table  by  sliding  a  thin 
blade  between  the  sheet  and  the  table,  and  the  table  is 
made  to  revolve  horizontally,  co  that  one  end  lodges  upon 
a  ledge  opposite  an  horizontal  slit  in  the  side  of  the 
building.  If  we  look  into  this  slit  we  may  see  that  it  is 
the  entrance  into  a  kiln  within  which  lambent  fiamea  are 
lazily  circulating.  When  the  sheet  of  ^lass  hai  cooled  to 
a  very  dull  red,  it  is  pushed  or  slid  bodily  off  the  table  on 
which  it  has  rolled  through  the  horizontal  slit  into  tbe 
kilo,  where  it  reposes  a  few  moments  on  a  perfectly  level 
surface  to  set;  and  if  we  puss  through  an  adjacent  door  we 
shall  find  a  couple  of  men  at  work  with  iron  rods  whose 
duty  it  is  to  slide  the  sheet  along  and  dexterously  raise  it 
up  on  edge— to  pile  it — until  the  kiln  is  in  this  way  filled 
with  sheets  of  rolled  glass.  The  process  of  la iliog,  rolling, 
and  pushing  into  the  kilu  goes  on  very  rapidly— a  sheet 
can  be  ladled,  rolled,  and  stacked  in  the  kiln  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes,  and  as  each  sheet  contains  from  15  to  20  feet, 
and  is  practically  finished  when  it  is  safe  in  tbe  kiln,  there 
being  no  further  operation  necessary,  it  will  thus  be  Been 
that  the  production  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  manu- 
facture of  blown  glass.  Where  continuous- tank-furnaces 
are  employed,  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  any  inter- 
mieslon  in  the  process ;  as  fast  as  one  kiln  is  filled  another 
is  commenced,  and  so  on,  so  that  if  the  kilns  were  capacious 
enough  and  the  tanks  would  hold  together,  tbe  process 
might  go  on  indefinitely  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  provide  kilns 
sufficient ;  hence  where  pot  furnaces  are  employed,  the  kilns 
doing  their  work  of  annealing  while  the  next  '*  found  "  is 
going  on  in  the  pots,  by  the  time  the  next  '*  found "  is 
ready  for  rolling  the  kilns,  are  ready  to  be  drawn. 

The  manufacture  of  rolled  plate  is  an  outcome  of  the 
process  of  making  cast  plate  from  which  polished  plate  glass 
is  made,  but  the  whole  is  a  much  less  costly  affair,  in  first 
cost  of  plant,  &c.,  and  in  the  manner  of  workincr.  The 
entire  credit  of  the  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  James  Hartley, 
of  Sunderland,  who  patented  the  process,  and  to  this  day, 
although  the  patent  has  long  ago  expired  and  the  glass  is 
made  by  several  other  manufacturers,  it  is  known  as 
<<  Hartley's  Patent  Rolled  Plate."  Rolled  plate  is 
generally  seen  of  that  kind  with  fine  lines  on  one  side ; 
these  lines  are  the  impressions  given  to  the  molten  glass 
by  being  rolled  upon  the  *^  table,"  whose  surface  has  the 
fine  grooves  left  by  the  tool  employed  in  the  planing 
machine.  Whatever  the  condition  of  the  device  upon  the 
**  table,"  such  will  be  reproduced  on  the  glass — for  inafance, 
tables  are  made  quite  smooih,  in  which  case  the  glass  also 
comes  out  very  smooth,  and  there  are  tables  planed  or 
grooved  with  12  grooves  or  flutes  to  the  inch,  tbe  glass 
from  which  is  known  as  *' small  fluted  rolled'' — &nd 
again  there  is  a  '^  table  "  grooved  with  8}  flutes  to  the  inch, 
and  then  the  g]a»  is  termed  *< large  fluted  rolled.'' 
Tables  are  also  made  upon  which  glass  ksown  as  Diamond 
rolled  and  Quarry  rolled  are  made,  bat  these  latter 
descriptions  have  not  much  employment  except  for 
schools  and  churches. 

Boiled  glass  can  be  made  in  snbstanoes  of  |th,  3-16ths, 
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},  and  Itba  of  nn  inch,  anil  in  sbeelB  areroging  SO  feet 
en;h,  wliich  is  larger  tban  it  is  eafo  to  employ  id  a  Biogle 
pane.  The  Daca  for  rolled  pkto  are  bo  numerous  that  it 
la  almost  impoMibIc  to  specify  them  ;  but  it  is  per  ae  tht 
article  for  roofing,  for  side  liglits,  for  studiQ!>,  greenhouses, 
-workshops,  and  any  position  where  it  is  dcaipable  to 
exclude  the  vision,  but  not  the  light.  IIb  remarliable 
Strength,  combined  nitb  its  still  more  renaarkable  cheap- 
ness, have  led  to  the  use  of  this  glass  to  an  extent  beyond 
conception — literally  by  the  acre — for  railway  stations, 
markets,  mills,  &e. 

A  Bomoohat  moJarn  development  of  the  mannfattaio  of 
rolled  glaaa  baa  come  about  in  tbepioduction  of  tinted  glaea 
called  lolled  cathediaL  'Ibis  is  "  meial "  of  any  deaiied 
tint  rolled  apon  a"  table  "  whose  entface  is  smooth,  and  it 
resnlto,  therefore,  that  both  Eidcs  of  the  glass  so  produced  will 
be  tolerably  smooth — quite  amootb  enough  for  the  purpose 
foi  ohich  it  ii  employed,  viz,  in  making  np  into  the  luaded 
windows  now  so  mu;li  the  faahioa  in  honsei  as  well  as  in 
chtirehes,  where  tranipareocy  is  not  desirdd.  The  glass  for 
this  use  is  rolled  thin,  not  over  ouo-t^nth  or  one-eighth  ol  an 
inch,  so  as  to  get  ituaeily  into  the  grooved  window  Itad. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  tints  that  can  be  made  in 
.rolled  cathedra'.  The  so-cslled  "cathedral  green,"  wbich 
was  some  time  ago  advocated  foi  Dse  in  daik-ioam  windows, 
is  simply  lolied  cathedral  of  the  exact  shade  of  green  pre- 

Excepting  that  the  glass  is  tinted,  and  therefore  somewhat 
more  expODsive  to  mix,  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  making 
rolled  plat«,  and,  as  baa  already  b«en  stated,  it  ia  a  much 
more  simple  method  than  that  of  blowing  the  same 
glass  into  cylinders  ;  henoe  rolled  glass  is  relatively  much 
cheaper  tban  sheet  glasf,  over  wbicb.  too,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  eitiaaiaaandsalMtsnce,  obtainable  withont  any  dis- 
proportionate increas*  in  coat 

Some  yeara  ago  it  was  the  cnston  to  glaze  tba  roofs  of 
stndioa  with  glass  of  a  pale  blue  tint;  that  was  in  the 
collodion  days,  and  the  object  aooght  was,  doubtless,  to  ob- 
tsin  a  moro  actinic  light  upon  the  sitter.  The  eobject  is 
not  nnworthyof  ro-conaideralion  even  in  these  days  of  rapid 
gelatine  plates,  seeing  that  we  understand  the  theory  of  light 
■nd  its  action  upon  onr  sensitive  surfaces  much  better  than 
we  did  twelve  years  ago. 


PHOTOGEAPH  OF  THE  PALL  MALL  EXHIBI- 
TION BY  A.  L.  HENDERSON. 
Ik  the  number  of  the  Photooraphic  Neivs  immediately 
foUowing  the  Opening  of  the  Exhibition  at  Pnll  Mall,  we 
reproduced  a  photograph  of  the  Exhibition  Qalierj-,  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  and  the  photograph  in  question 
represented  the  room  in  aiich  a  state  of  disorder  as  one 
may  expect  to  accompany  the  hanging  of  the  pictures. 
When  all  waa  arranKed  and  the  hanging  committee  had 
finished  their  work,  Mr.  Henderson  secured  another  nega- 
tive ;  an  impression  from  this  forming  our  aupplement  of 
this  week.  Five  members  of  the  adjudicating  committee, 
Messrs.  Mayall,  Mayland,  England,  Pringte,  and  Donkiu, 
are  shown  ;  also  Mr.  Wamerke  and  Mr,  Cocking  ;  while 
many  of  the  principal  pictures  are  recognizable.  Borderia'a 
"  Bheims  Cathedral "  is  a  prominent  picture  at  the  top,  and 
a  Httle  totheleftof  Hr.  Sonkin;  while  immediately  under 
thia  is  Meaers.  G.  West  and  Son's  frame  of  yacht  stodiea 
Immediately  over  the  stove  pipe,  at  the  top,  ia  Mr.  W.  P. 
Marsh's  "  Giant  Breakers  at  Bognor,"  and  one  remove  from 
thia,  towards  the  angle  where  Mr.  JIayland  is  atanding, 
will  be  seen  Mr.  Mayall'a  charming  study  "  Margnerite," 
a  three-quarter  figure  of  a  little  girL  Almost  over 
"Marguerite,"  but  a  little  towards  the  angle  already 
mentioned,  will  be  aeen  Vanderweyde's  portrait  if  Sir 
William  Siemens,  while  at  the  end  of  the  room  one  may 
easily  reccwuize  Mr.  Tagliiterro'a  large  picture  of  St, 
John's,  Malta,  which  formed  our  aupplement  on  O^t.  S4th. 


PLATE-BOX  IN  BOOK  FORM. 
Tni  idea  of  making  a  plate-box  in   the   form  of  a  book  is 
by  no  means  a  novelty,  as  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  was 
deecribed   over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the  I'boto- 
aBAFUic  Nxvrs  (vol.  ii.,  p.  56). 

The  book  in  question  cousisled  of  a  number  of  carrier- 
frames,  hinged  together  book  fashion,  and  this  plan  of 
carrying  plates  woa  adopted  and  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Scott  Archer. 

Quite  recently,  as  we  stated  not  long  ago,  the  plate-book 
has  been  revived,  in  a  moililied  form,  hy  Messra.  Sands  and 
tinnier,  and  Mr.  Rnssell  Steele  writes  to  us  as  followa 
regarding  the  dm  of  the  pUte-book  for  tooriit  work. 


"Itismad9tohold(welvedryplat«fl,and  whenthebookhaa 

been  filled,  a  piece  of  stoot  broad  elsatio,  which  is  attached 
to  the  covers  of  the  book,  fastens  them  in  their  places.  The 
book  is  then  inserted  into  au  outer  case,  and  this  onti>>r  case 
into  another  case,  which  thoroaghly  protects  the  most  sensi- 
tive films  from  daat  and  light. 

"The  covers  of  the  book  and  two  onter  eases  are  made  of 
stout  millboard.  Wiltesden  paper,  in  mj  opinioo,  would 
be  better. 

''  The  wood-cut  will  explain  the  principle, 

"During  my  summer  holiday  I  made  use  of  six  of  the 
books,  and  fouod  them  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  sim- 
plicity, ease  with  which  the  plates  can  be  packed,  and  ab- 
sence about  the  anxiety  of  light  and  dost  gaining  entraace, 
wilt,  I  feel  sare,  commend  them  to  amateun>." 


PHOTO- ASTRONOMY  AT  THE  RIPFEL. 

BY  C  liAT  WOODS. 
No.  IV. 

Is  my  last,  I  gave  in  detail  some  of  the  many  difficulties 
I  met  with,  and  the  attempts  I  had  made  to  set  at  rest, 
oneway  or  another,  the  objccliona  that  had  been  taiaed 
against  the  procesB  tor  photigraphiog  the  corona  without 
an  eclipse.  I  stated  that,  with  reference  to  the  bicking, 
inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  asphaltum  did  produce 
false  effects,  but  which  effects  could  not  for  one  moment 
be  confounded  with  the  corona-like  appearances  that 
Dr.  iiuggina  had  obtained  in  England,  and  which  I  have 
since  obtained  here.  I  also  described  the  use  of  a  disc  to 
cut  off  the  sun's  image  before  it  fell  on  the  sensitive  plate, 
and  how  its  use  removed  several  difficultiea  which  I  had 
already  partially  dispoaed  of  in  other  ways.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  the  disc,  indeed,  most  of  my  troubles  may 
be  said  to  have  vanished ;  but  had  not  a  considerable 
number  of  experiments  been  first  performed  without  it,  the 
genuineness  of  Dr.  Huggins'  method  might  not  have  ap- 
peared so  clearly  as  it,  to  my  mind,  baa  appeared.  The  disc 
was  not  tried  till  an  almost  complete  elimination  of  error 
by  other  methoda  showed  that  when  everything  else  had 
been  tiken  icto  account,  there  still  remained  the  great  bulk 
of  corona-like  appearance  round  the  sun  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  siippoaing  that  it  could  be  due  to  in- 
s'rumcnttl  errors.  So  alteration  of  sny  importance  took 
place  when  the  disc  was  applied.  The  form  of  the  corona 
appeared  the  same.  The  only  difference  was.  that  mj 
task  WM  rendered  so  much  easier,  and  I  had  only  to  go  on 
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day  after  day,  and  got  as  f(ood  and  complete  a  series  as  1 
oould* 

I  said  in  my  second  article  that  my  most  promising 
results  bad  bee  a  obtained  on  chloride  plates.  I  can  sup- 
plement this  by  saying  that  not  only  my  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  corona  photographs  were 
obtained  by  its  means.  The  plates  I  used  were  chiefly 
commercial  ones,  prepared  for  laotora  transparencies,  the 
chloride  of  silver  being  emulsified  in  gelatine.  Some  very 
good  results  were  obtained  on  chloride  of  silver  emulsified 
in  collodion,  but  the  difficulties  in  working  them  were 
greater.  Each  puff  of  wind  raised  a  little  dust  about  the 
Observatory,  and  some  of  this  dust  generally  managed  to 
settle  on  the  plates  before  they  were  dry.  Of  course  it 
would  never  have  done  to  have  used  them  whilst  still  wet, 
for  the  irradiation  would  then  have  obliterated  the  corona 
proper,  or  at  least  have  confused  it.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
collodio-chloride  is  most  suitable  for  the  work,  when  it 
can  be  manipulated  in  a  suitable  and  well  situated  dark- 
room ;  but  for  work  in  a  temporary  observatory,  gelatine 
is  best.  The  plates  are  already  prepared,  they  only  require 
a  dusting-brush  to  be  passed  over  them,  will  keep  for 
some  time,  and  are  easily  controlled  in  development.  My 
collodio-chloride  emulsion,  however,  was  much  quicker 
than  the  gelatino-chloride  plates.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  this.  It  was  prepared  by  the  formula  given  in 
Captain  Abney's  book  on  "  Emulsions,*'  and  not  only  con- 
tained excess  of  chloride  as  shown  by  the  chromate  of 
potash. test,  but  had  also  been  treated  with  chloride  of 
copper  to  ensure  freedom  from  fog.  Collodio-chloride 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  and 
would  have  received,  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction 
of  gelatine.  In  the  days  of  collodio-bromide  most  ama- 
teurs made  their  own  plates ;  how  many  do  so  now  ?  The 
wet  plate  bath  is  no  longer  at  hand,  so  that  few  amateurs 
nse  it,  therefore,  in  preparing  their  lantern  slides,  and  the 
number  who  use  collodio-bromide  is  getting  smaller  and 
smaller.  But  since  chloride  for  transparencies  is  coming 
into  fashion,  why  not  try  it  in  collodion  ?  There  is  nothing 
easier  to  make  than  a  collodio-chloride  emulsion,  and  it 
will  stand  the  same  developers  as  gelatino-chloride.  It  is 
not  improbable,  moreover,  that  a  similar  range  of  tone 
may  be  produced,  and  there  is  the  additional  advantage 
that  it  admits  of  silver  intensification  with  a  readiness 
equal  to  that  of  a  wet  plate. 

To  return  from  this  little  digression  to  the  corona.  I 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  record  extending  over  two 
months— two  solar  revolutions ;  how  far,  however,  the 
first  month's  observations  are  available  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  certain  that  the  earlier  photographs  contain  a  great 
deal  that  is  not  genuine,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  photographs  were  taken  on  each  day, 
and  these  can  be  made  to  correct  one  another.  Alto- 
gether, about  one  hundred  and  fifty  negatives  have  to  be 
examined. 

This  season  has  been  a  very  poor  one  for  Switzerland. 
Something  like  three  thousand  visitors  less  than  last  year 
have  been  in  Zermatt,  and  therefore  I  calculate  I  have 
escaped  the  stupid  questions  of  one  thousand  inquisitive 
individuals.  Better  still,  my  own  conscience  has  not  bee  a 
burdened  with  a  corresponding  number  of  untruths.  You 
see,  I  like  to  let  people  have  their  own  way,  and  if  I  have 
been  asked  whether  my  instrument  was  intended  for 
photographing  the  mountains,  I  have  said,  **  Yes  I ''  When 
asked  whether  I  was  taking  people  on  the  Matterhoro,  I 
said  ^*  Yesl  '  and  so  on.  But  when  I  told  one  individual 
that  my  instrument  registered  the  number  of  persons,  in- 
duding  mules,  who  went  up  the  Gorncr  Grat,  he  walked 
away  a  little  dissatisfied  ;  although  he  had  been  trying  to 
strike  up  a  conversation  for  the  past  ten  minutes,  he  did 
not,  till  then,  notice  that  I  was  busy,  and  that  he  himself 
had  an  engagement  elsewhere. 

It  was  not  till  within  a  w^^k  or  two  before  X  left  that  I 


went  up  the  Gromer  Grat  myself.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  bad 
been  rather  frightened  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  when 
I  saw  strong,  sturdy  men  being  carried  up  on  chairs  by 
porters,  or  ridiag  up  on  mules.  When  I  beard,  however, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  guides,  ropes,  and  ice-axes, 
I  ordered  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  resolved  to  do  it,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  The  carriage  never  came,  and  I 
had  to  walk,  putting  my  camera  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
porter.  The  view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  and 
my  exposures  were  successful.  The  most  important 
features  in  the  landscape  were  the  tourists  sitting  all 
around,  and  reading  their  guide-books  for  each  other^s 
edification ;  but  I  contented  myself  with  photographing  the 
minor  features  of  the  view,  such  as  Monte  Bosa  and  the 
Matterhoro.  Somehow  or  other,  though,  two  tourists  fand 
three  guide-books  managed  to  fiud  their  way  io. 

The  badness  of  the  season  caused  Mr.  SSeiler  to  close 
the  hotel  sooner  than  was  expected.  One  morning  in  the 
middle  of  September  we  found  nine  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  the  feathery  flakes  were  still  descending. 
This  was  the  last  straw,  and  preparations  for  dosing  were 
made.  Ou  the  17  th  the  Riff  el  House  was  shut,  bat  by 
that  time  the  weather  had  changed,  and  the  snow  had  dis- 
appeared. I  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  my  teoK  and 
instrument  ttinding,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
Riffelalp  Hotel  till  the  fine  weather  broke  up.  Clear  skies 
lasted  for  a  whole  week,  and  each  day  I  cUmbed  up  1,100 
feet  to  the  Observatory.  As  soon  as  bad  weather  set  in 
again,  I  telegraphed  to  Zermatt  for  men  and  mules,  and 
ere  long  only  a  pile  of  spoiled  plates  and  broken  glass 
were  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  my  work  had  been  done. 

I  cannot  refrain,  here,  from  raising  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  business-like  capacity  of  one  of  the  muleteers. 
Four  mules  had  arrived,  and  this  man  said  that  five  were 
required.  J  told  him  to  get  another  oue,  then.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  however,  he  put  the  things  on  the  fonr 
mules,  and  took  them  to  Zermatt,  then  calmly  came  and 
demanded  the  money  for  the  other  mule  which  I  ought 
to  have  had.  What  is  more,  he  said  that  though  i  paid 
M.  Seller  for  the  four  mules,  I  must  pay  him  for  the  fifth 
one,  which  I  had  not  seen.  XjLfortunately  for  him,  I  had 
a  little  business  capacity  also,  and  declined  to  encourage 
his  endeavour  to  trade  on  no  capital.  To  do  the  Swiss 
people  justice,  this  was  the  only  attempt  at  extortion  i 
met  with  during  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  and  among 
so  many  honest  fellows  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  one 
did  not  meet  with  one  rogue. 

Getting  my  things  down  was  much  easier  than  getting 
them  up,  but  I  had  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  Zermatt  before 
I  could  get  everything  ready  and  sent  on  to  Visp.  During 
that  time  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  Junior 
Partner,  and  with  his  assistance  took  a  few  views  in  ths 
neighbourhood,  and  packed  the  plates  up  for  development 
at  home. 

I  only  took  one  photograph  on  the  journey  to  Yisp,  and 
that  was  the  interior  of  the  church  at  St.  Nicolas. 
Arrived  at  Visp,  I  entrusted  my  c>ises  of  apparatus  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Railway .  Company,  and  took  my 
ticket  for  Montrenx,  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  I  had 
arranged  to  meet  the  German  artist  and  two  other  friends. 
At  Montrenx  I  stayed  two  days ;  but  mu9t  reserve  my 
photographic  doings  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  for  an  article 
on  '^  A  i)ay  with  the  Tricycle  and  Camera  in  Switzer- 
land," which  will  conclude  my  Swiss  series. 

Twenty-six  houis' after  leaving  Montrenx  1  was  in 
London,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  developing  some 
good  negatives  taken  in  Zermatt  and  the  Rhone  Valley. 


FORGOTTEN  PROCESSES. 

BT  F.  H.  CARTER.* 

PHOTeoRAPnT  comes  to  me  only  as  a  rare  and  valued  amnse« 
ment,  in  which  I  enter  into  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others, 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  Uie  Photosrapbie  Club. 
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without  ID  any  way  contributing  to  them.  It  ib  open,  however, 
to  me  to  think  over  and  to  marvel  at  the  progress  that  photo- 
graphy  has  made.  Men  are  not  now  old — ^in  the  modem  use  of 
the  word — who  saw  its  birth  as  a  science  ;  but  it  had  prior  to 
this  a  long  record  of  forgotten  processes.  It  did  not  spring  full- 
armed  from  the  head  of  any  inventor,  hke  the  block -making 
machinery  at  Portsmouth,  which  is  probably  unique,  as  no  im- 
provement in  it  haa  been  found  possible  since  it  was  first 
designed. 

There  were  heroes  before  Agammenon,  but  they  had,  we  are 
t^ld,  no  Homer  to  record  their  deeds ;  so  it  is  possible  that  others 
miy  have  seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  before  Fabriciuc,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  IGth  century,  seeking  the  elixir  we 
should  all  be  so  glad  to  find,  to  confer  perpetual  youth,  threw 
some  sea  salt  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  He  noted  that 
the  precipitated  chloride  of  bilver,  which  he  found  white  as  milk, 
became  black  by  exposure  to  the  sunlight.  He  recorded  the 
fact  in  his  *'Book  of  Metals*'  published  in  1536,  but  did  no 
more.  What  bearing  could  such  a  thing  have  on  the  elixir  of 
youth  ?  Scheele,  in  1777,  re-discovered  the  fact ;  and  in  1780, 
IrrofesBor  Charles,  the  inventor  of  the  hydrogen  gas  balloon, 
turned  it  to  practical  use  by  spreading  a  solution  on  paper.  He 
then  projected  on  it  a  strong  beam  of  sunlight,  with  the  head  of 
one  of  his  pupils  interposed,  and  found  that  the  part  exposed 
became  rapidly  darkened,  and  following  the  outline  of  the  head, 
the  first  silhouette  was  produced — ^the  parent  of  those  fearful 
and  wonderful  objects  in  black  paper  which  are  still  occasionally 
to  be  met  with,  and  were  supposed  to  represent  the  grandfathers 
of  the  present  generation. 

It  is  a  long  leap  from  Prof.  Charles  to  Isidore  Nidpce  and 
Daguerre.    The  former,  as  an  independent  worker  from  1817  to 
1826,  and  afterwards  in  partnership  with  Daguerre,  discovered 
that  bitumen  of  Judea,  it  spread  thin  on  metal  plates,  and  ex- 
posed to  sunlight  under  a  print  or  similar  object,  became  white 
in  the  exposed  parts,  and  insoluble  in  essence  of  lavender. 
Subsequently,  he  etched  the  bare  metal  with  acid,  and  named  the 
process  heliography.     Meanwhile  X)aguerre  had  been  working 
out  his  own  idea,  still  with  bitumen  ;  but,  by  one  of  those  happy 
accidents — which  only  genius  appropriates— %e  chanced,  it  is 
Slid,  to  lay  a  silver  spoon  on  a  metal  plate  which  had  been 
treated  with  iodine  ;  lifting  it  afterwards  he  discovered  an  image 
of  the  spoon  on  the  metal.      From  that  time  bitumen  was 
abandoned.      Silver  plates  were  exposed  to  iodine  vapours  and 
treated  at  first  with  petroleum  and  afterwards  with  mercury  for 
a  developer;  and  on  the  10th  August,  1839,  Daguerre  demon- 
strated his  process  before  the  Institute  of  France,  and  photo- 
graphy became  a  fact.    Paul  Delaroche,  who  was  present,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  Painting  is  dead  from  today  ;  '*  but  still  it 
lives,  and  will  never  be  killed  by  photography,  for  thatdeals  only 
with  the  objective ;  the  imagination  in  it  has  no  place  ;  it  cannot 
"give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ; "  and  while 
poets  dream  and  ideal  beauty  beckons,  the  painter  will  interpret 
them  as  best  he  may.    It  detracts  nothing  from  the  title  of 
Daguerre  to  a  place  on  the  scroll  of  fame  that  the  Daguerreotype 
must  be  classed  with  forgotten  processes.     So  beautiful  were 
its  results,  that  they  will  always  be  regarded  with  interest,  and 
it  is  possible  that  even  now  curiosity  may  here  and  there  still 
cause  it  to  find  votaries  ;  but  from  this  begins  the  era  of  for- 
gotten processes,  for  where  now  are  the  amphitype  and  autho- 
type  of  Herschel ;  the  calotype  of  Talbot ;  the  energyatype  of 
Hunt ;    the  cofifee  process,  the  tobacco   process,  the    Beechy 
process,  and  hosts  of  others,  dear  to  their  discoverers,  but  to  few 
besides  ?     Where  are  last  winter's  snows  ? 

But  the  world  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  men  like 
Robert  Hunt,  who  gave  time,  and  thought^  and  money,  to  the 
advance  of  this  beautiful  art.  A  few  names  stand  out  with 
especial  prominence.  Claudet,  who  in  1841  discovered  the  use 
of  bromine  as  an  accelerator  for  Daguerreotype  plates,  and  made 
portraiture  possible;  Talbot,  who  invented  the  Calotype  pro- 
cess ;  Herschel  the  astronomer,  who  discovered  the  use  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  as  a  fixing  agent ;  and,  greatest  of  all  in  results, 
Soott  Archer,  who  in  1851,  with  the  generosity  of  a  noble  mind, 
gave  to  thejworld,  free  and  unfettered,  the  collodion  process ;  and 
although  this,  too,  has  been  superseded  by  the  gelatine  proce£8, 
the  subjugation  has  not  been  complete :  tiie  two  Richmonds  re- 
main in  the  field,  and  if  the  former  is  vanquished,  it  still  retires 
with  strife.  And  now  what  shall  be  said  of  the  future  ?  Ha^ 
perfection  been  attained,  or  are  there  still  worlds  to  conquer  ? 
If  we  look  at  the  work  of  the  masters  of  the  art,  some  of  whom 
are  present,  and  whose  blushes  I  will  spore  by  not  naming  them, 
we  might  think  the  last  pa^  was  written,  and  tb«t  nothing  more 


remained  to  be  done.  But  it  is  those  whose  work  is  the  best 
who  see  room  for  improvement,  and  who  still  go  on  and  strive 
for  perfection  yet  unobtained.  Still  remains  the  dream  of  photo- 
graphing in  colours,  more  a  wish  than  an  expectation.  But  the 
constantly-advancing  uses  of  photography  are  no  dream.  The 
Woodburytype  process  enables  portraits  to  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent  without  fear  of  fading.  The  photogravure  of  Gk>upil 
makes  collectors  of  engravings  despair ;  for  the  various  "  states  *' 
of  a  plate  can  be  so  exactly  reproduced  that  no  specimen  can  now 
be  looked  upon  as  unique  if  it  has  been  in  their  possession.  And 
its  latest  application,  stellar  photography,  is  perhaps  to  some  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  The  mind  reels  in  contemplating  the 
awful  depths  of  space  where  worlds  in  myriads  spangle  the  dark- 
ness like  golden  sands,  or  nebulae  in  fantastic  forms,  the  raw 
material  of  unformed  systems,  perplex  the  astronomer. 

Photography  is  finding  its  way  into  book  illustration,  and  it 
may  be  that,  before  miny  years  are  past,  wood  engraving  may 
be  driven  from  the  field  by  its  newest  rival,  which  is  ever  seeking 
new  worids  to  conquer,  and  become  a  forgotten  process.  If, 
as  it  says  in  *'  Locksley  Hall," 

*'  Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly, 
Creeping  on  from  polut  to  point  j" 

so  far  as  photography  is  concsmed,  it  mikes  good  its  advances* 
and  these  are  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  forgotten  processes 
to  which  refezence  has  been  made. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

BY  I.  H.  JENNINGS. 

Lesson  IX  —Preparing  Ento^iological  Slides. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  catalogues  of  the  professional  preparers 
will  show  how  popular  are  insect  preparations.  Nor  ia  this 
surprising.  The  marvelloos  beauty  of  form,  the  gorgeous 
colours,  the  elaborate  workmanship  displayed  in  the  cou- 
structioQ  of  their  various  organs,  together  with  the  minute 
size  of  many  of  the  insect  tribe,  all  render  them  fit  objects 
for  microscopic  study.  Many  of  their  beauties  are 
apparent  t^  the  unaided  eye,  but  under  the  microscope 
they  are  increased  tenfold  ;  while  others  alone  rereal 
themselves  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  magic  tube.  But  for  it, 
the  delicate  mosaic  of  the  butterfly's  wing,  the  mysteries 
of  the  gem-spangled  elytra  of  the  diamond  beetle,  the 
myriad -facetted  eye  common  to  the  whole  insect  world, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  their  internal  structure,  would 
remain  hidden  to  us. 

As  insects  vary  so  much  in  size,  colours,  and  texture,  the 
modes  of  preparing  them  for  photography  must  idso  vary 
to  suit  the  subject  under  treatment. 

1.  Opaque  Mounting, — This  method  is  alone  available  iu 
some  cases,  as  the  application  of  balsam  or  any  medium 
would  not  only  diminish  the  beauty  of  the  specimen,  but 
often  prove  destructive  in  effect.  Such  objects  as  scales, 
such  as  those  of  butterflies,  the  Podura  and  Lepisma,  as  well 
as  some  wings  which  are  very  transparent,  as  well  as  small 
insects  like  the  Tingis  andThrips,  which  can  be  succesEfuUy 
photographed  by  reflected  light,  should  be  mounted  dry. 
In  the  case  of  small  flat  objects,  ss  scales,  do  cell  will  be 
required ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  scale  in 
position  on  the  slide,  and  cement  a  thin  cover  over  it. 
Larger  objects  will  require  a  cell,  which,  for  photography, 
had  better  be  of  glass.  Glass  cells  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate, 
look  well,  and  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  light  to  pass 
through  their  sides,  which  is  otteu  desirable.  They  can 
easily  be  manufactured  at  borne  by  anyone  who  has  a 
little  skill,  by  cutting  rings  from  glass  tubmg  with  a  sharp 
flat  file.  Various  cements  may  be  used  for  attaching  the 
cell  to  the  glass  slip  ;  marine  glue  is  the  most  trustworthy, 
but  is  somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  as  it  requires  a  strong 
heat  to  mf  It  it.  Gold-size «  when  good,  is  equally  reliable, 
but  the  various  cements  which  have  been  used  of  late  years 
for  mending  broken  china  and  glass,  sach  as  coaguline, 
appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and,  being  colourless,  look 
best  when  used  with  glass  cells. 

2.  Mounting  in  Balsam. — Whole  insects  are  usually 
prepared  aud  mounted  in  ^he  following  way  :--liaviiig 
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killed  the  insect,  either  by  means  of  the  cyanide  bottle,  or 
by  immersion  in  spirits,  it  is  set  oat  carefully  between  two 
glass  slides,  which  are  tied  together  and  put  in  a  strong 
solatioQ  of  potash — caustic  potash  one  ounce,  water  twenty 
ounces.  Here  it  mustremain  for  some  time,  according  to  its 
colour  and  texture ;  but  a  frequent  examination  of  the 
specimen  is  necessary,  as  some  insects  dissolve  into  a  jelly 
if  kept  in  potash  too  long.  One  or  two  days  will  su Hie e 
for  most  specimens,  bat  others  will  tike  longer.  When 
it  becomes  sufficiently  soft,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  potash, 
placed  in  a  saucer  of  pure  water,  and  gently  pressed  with  a 
soft  brush  until  the  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
are  expelled.  It  must  then  be  washed  with  fresh  water 
until  quite  clean,  when  it  must  again  be  set  out  on  a  slide 
in  the  position  which  it  is  finally  to  occupy,  covered  with 
a  square  of  thin  glass,  and  tied  down  with  thread.  Here 
the  treatment  may  vary.  The  older  method  was  to  keep 
the  slide  in  a  warm  place,  under  cover,  until  the  prepara- 
tion became  quite  dry,  and  then  immeisa  it  in  turpentine. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  was  that  the  insect  became 
full  of  air,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expel,  unless 
by  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  The  better  method  is,  to  drain 
all  the  water  from  the  insect  after  washing,  using  blotting 
paper  if  necessary,  and  then  immerse  it  in  alcohol  and 
water  for  about  a  day,  and  after  that  in  pure  methylated 
spirit  to  displace  all  the  water.  A  second  dose  of  pure 
spirit  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases.  The  whole  of  the 
water  will  thus  be  removed  by  the  spirit,  which  will  also 
render  the  preparation  so  firm  that,  on  the  application  of 
the  balsam,  it  will  not  alter  from  the  position  in  which  it 
was  set.  When  quite  free  from  moisture  a  few  days' 
soaking  in  turpentine  will  give  most  specimens  the  neces- 
sary transparency.  Some  insects  and  parts  of  insects  may, 
however,  require  to  be  left  in  turpentine  for  several  weeks 
before  they  are  fit  to  mount. 

The  tissues  of  some  dark-coloured  insects  are  best 
treated  with  some  bleaching  agent  immediately  after  their 
removal  from  the  potash  solution ;  one  of  the  best  is  as 
follows : — 

Hydrochloric  acid 10  or  12  drops 

Chlorate  of  potash ^  drachm 

Water         1  ounce 

This  will  remove  the  objectionable  strong  browns  and 
yellows  of  the  chitinous  portions,  which  are  so  fatal  to 
obtaining  a  good  photograph.  By  examining  the  object 
occasionally,  the  right  amount  of  transparency  will  be 
gained,  but  it  is  best  not  to  let  preparations  remain  too 
long  in  the  bleaching  solution,  because  if  too  transparent 
they  will  be  as  difficul  t  to  photograph  as  if  too  opaque.  The 
writer  recently  photographed  two  splendid  fly^s  tongues, 
or  ligulsB,  specially  prepared  by  Topping.  These  were 
selected  out  of  seventy-two  similar  preparations,  but  while 
both  were  perfection  as  microscopic  objects,  or  for  ex- 
hibition in  the  lantern  microscope,  only  one  was  fit  for 
photography.  The  other  had  been  bleached  too  much, 
and  was  too  thin  to  give  a  satisfactory  photograph. 

When  the  necessary  transparency  has  k>een  attained,  and 
after  the  object  has  been  successively  treated  with  alcohol 
and  turpentine,  it  is  ready  for  mounting.  A  solution  of 
balsam  in  benzol  is  better  than  pure  balsam  in  many  ways. 
The  solution  may  be  prepared  by  **  baking  ^'  pure  balsam 
in  a  slow  oven  until  it  becomes  quite  hard  on  cooling,  and 
then  dissolving  in  benzol,  or  may  be  purchased  at  the  shop 
of  any  optician.  The  insect,  or  part  of  one,  is  removed 
from  the  turpentine  and  drained,  placed  in  position  on  a 
slide,  a  cover-glass  placed  over  it,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  balsam  solution  applied  to  the  side,  when  it  will  be 
drawn  under  by  capillary  attraction.  By  a  little  care, 
air- bubbles  may  be  entirely  avoided.  The  slide  is  then 
put  aside  until  the  balsam  has  become  quite  hard,  when 
it  may  be  cleaned  for  the  cabinet,  and  ornamented  with 
rings  of  coloured  varnish,  as  the  mounter^s  taste  may  dic- 
tete. 

Of  late  years  many  microscopists  have  objected  to  the 


'* squashing"  process  usually  employed  in  moanting 
insdcts,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  deforms  and  distorts  the  pre- 
paration almost  beyond  recognition ;  and  now  many 
amateur  and  professional  preparers  mount  insects  without 
pressure,  first  gaining  the  necessary  transparency  by  pro- 
longed immersion  in  turpentine,  and  finally  moanliog  with 
balsam  in  a  ceil.  Objects  thus  mounted  are  very  beaati- 
fut,  especially  when  illuminated  with  the  paraboloid  or 
spot-lens,  but  are  somewhat  difficult  subjects  for  photo- 
graphy, unless  a  very  low  power,  such  as  a  five-inch,  four- 
inch,  or  three-inch  be  employed,  as  great  penetration  is 
required. 

It  is  best,  when  engaged  in  mounting  insects  specially 
for  photography,  not  to  mount  indiscriminately  any  pretty 
object,  but  to  set  up  a  type-series,  to  illustrate  the  class 
Insecla^  which,  when  photographed,  would  have  a  real 
scientific  value.  Something  after  the  following  (style 
might  be  attempted  :^- 

1.  Coleoptera. — Many  of  the  smaller  species  can  be  set 
up  whole,  after  bleaching  in  the  chlorate  of  potash  mix- 
ture. A  few  feet  may  also  be  mounted  ;  the  paddle-foot 
of  Dylicus^  the  broad-padded  foot  of  Timarchus,  and  the 
type-foot  of  Carabus,  Some  of  the  antenum,  as  thoae  of 
Melolontha^  are  also  well  worth  moanting  and  photograph- 
ing. 

2.  Dermaplera  (the  earwigs). —A  specimen  may  be 
mounted  whole  for  a  five-inch  objective ;  if  possible,  with 
the  win2S  expanded.  This  subject  will  not  require  more 
than  a  few  hours'  treatment  with  potash. 

3.  Orlhoptera  (the  cockroach).  — 5/a^/a  Onenlalut  is  a 
good  type,  although  not  a  true  English  insect.  Almost 
colourless  specimens  may  be  found  in  kitchens  which  these 
creatures  haunt.  These  will  require  no  preliminary  bleach- 
ing. 

4.  Thysanoplera. — The  diminutive  insects  so  abundant 
and  so  troublesome  in  hot  summers — insects  which  will 
persist  in  crawling  over  one's  face,  and  into  one'd  month 
and  eyes,  which  swarm  everywhere  and  on  everything^ 
constitute  this  order.  One  of  the  largest,  Phlaeothrips 
coriacea^  measuring  about  ^\  of  an  inch  in  length,  may  be 
set  up  whole  in  balsam. 

5.  Neuroptera. — A  portion  of  the  large  facetted  eye  of 
the  dragon-fiy  may  be  mounted  flat  on  a  slide  in  balsam, 
and  will  form  a  very  instructive  photograph. 

6.  TrichopUra. — The  larva  of  the  caddis- fly  may  easily 
be  prepared.  The  internal  parts  must  be  removed,  when, 
after  washing  and  treatment  with  turpentine,  it  is  ready 
for  mounting.  The  mature  caddis-fly  may  be  set  op 
whole. 

7.  Hymenopiera  (bees  and  wa^ps). — The  wings,  showing 
attaching  booklets,  may  be  mounted  dry  or  in  baham. 
The  feet  will  require  to  be  bleached  strongly,  as  most  of 
the  Ilymenoptera  are  strongly  coloured.  The  modified 
ovipositor,  called  a  **  sting,*'  should  be  cut  from  the  insect 
carefully,  so  as  to  have  the  poison-bag  attached.  The 
stings — for  there  are  two — lie  enveloped  in  a  case  of  brown 
chitine,  from  which  they  may  be  dislodged  with  a  fine 
needle.  The  poison-bag,  owing  to  its  extreme  trans- 
parency, must  be  stained — not  with  blue,  as  in  many  pro- 
fessional preparations,  but  with  brown.  Bismarck  brown 
is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any.  Sufficient  stain  should  be 
used  to  give  this  part  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  colour 
as  the  stings. 

The  saw-flies  show  another  modification  of — or,  rather, 
addition  to-^the  real  ovipositor.  This  consists  of  a  sawing 
apparatus,  composed  of  four  saws— two  small  and  two 
large  ones,  the  former  fitting  into  the  latter.  This  object 
is  rather  difficult  to  photograph  when  set  up  in  balsam,  as 
it  becomes  too  transparent.  A  well-mounted  dry  specimen 
will  give  more  satisfaction. 

8.  Lepidoptera  (or  butterflies)  are  interesting  from  their 
finely-marked  scales,  which  form  tests  for  low  poweri. 
They  should  be  mounted  dry. 

9.  UomopUra  (frog-hoppers  and  aphides), ^T\iZ  former 
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f  038633  saws,  whlch  m'iy  be  prepared  like  those  of  the 
sanr-flies. 

10.  Ilcteroplera  (or  bogs)  — The  **  beak "  of  Cimex 
lectularius  and  the  oar- foot  of  the  water-boa! man  may  be 
m  wanted  in  balsam. 

11.  Aphaniptera  (or  fl3as).^The  insecti,  to  be  success- 
fally  mouated,  require  a  severd  treat nent  with  potash, 
and  a  long  soaking  in  turpentine.  Preliminary  bleaching 
Id  the  hydrochloric  acid  mixture  is,  perhaps  best  to  got 
rid  of  the  ydUow  colour,  which  renders  tdem  difficult  to 
photograph  satisfactoiily. 


12.  Diptera  (or  flies).— The  feet  of  the  dark-coloured 
species  will  require  bleaching  with  chlorate  of  potash. 
The  ''  tongue?,"  or  ligulay  should  also  be  bleached,  but 
not  too  much.  The  proper  way  to  mount  a  fly's  tongue  is 
to  set  it  up  in  a  shallow  cell,  without  pressure.  The  speci- 
mens usually  sold,  being  mounted  flat,  are  distorted, 
and  giye  an  improper  idea  of  the  real  shape  of  the 
or^an. 

For  further  information  as  to  dissection,  &c.,  the  student 
is  referred  to  »*  Practical  Microscopy,"  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Davis. 
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COLD 
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The  Dynamo  ;  How  Made  and  How  Used.    By  S.  E. 
Bottone.     {London  :  Swan,  Sonnensehein,  and  Co.) 

This  is  jast  one  of  those  handy  little  works  which  not  only 
the  student,  amateur  electiician,  or  photographer,  may  read 
and  study  with  advantage,  but  which  the  general  public 
ought  to  know  something  about  It  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing to  find  the  great  amount  of  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  unscientific  people  upon  matters  electrical,  and  still 
more  extraordinary  is  the  positively  erroneous  notion, 
which  perhaps  nine  people  out  of  ten  have,  as  to  how 
electricity  is  produced  by  means  of  the  dynamo  machine. 
One  has  but  to  overhear  the  conversation  in  a  railway 
carriage,  or  even  at  the  table  of  an  hotel,  if  perchance  the 
subject  turns  upon  electric  lighting,  and  be  compelled  to 
listen  to  authoritativestatementsmade  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, which  are  all  wrong  both  in  theory  and  practice,  when 
one  wishes  the  speakers  could  have  read  some  such  work  as 
Mr.  Bottone^s.  Mr.  Bottone  is  not  only  an  electrician,  but 
is  an  authority  on  most  photographic  subjects,  and  what  be 
writes  can  be  depended  upon  as  being  sound.  His  book 
under  review  forms  no  exception  to  this.  Within  some 
seventy  odd  pages  he  has  explained  very  clearly  the 
principles  upon  which  dynamo  machines  are  consti-ucted, 
and  by  the  aid  of  drawings  has  shown  how  the  amateur 


mechanic  of  ordinary  ability  may  constrnct  a  hand  machine 
capable  of  lighting  four  5-candle  power  incandescent  lamps, 
as  well  as  performing  many  experiments  which,  if  a 
battery  had  to  be  set  up,  would  simply  remain  untried. 
Mr.  Bottone  says :  "  When  the  machine  is  doing  its  best 
work — that  is  to  say,  when  the  resistance  of  the  interpolar 
is  equal  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  machine — the 
current  is  equal  to  that  of  ei^ht  or  ten  Bnnsen's  cells 
against  an  equal  resistance.''    That  is  a  very  good  result. 

For  further  informatior ,  we  advise  our  readers  to  peruse 
the  book. 


^Dh&, 


The  bacterium,  in  his  somewhat  Proteus  like  aspects,  is 
attracting  much  attention  just  now ;  and  the  more  we  can 
learn  about  him,  or  the  more  widely  his  portrait  can  be 
circulated,  so  much  the  better  is  it  for  the  world  in  general. 
Just  as  sitters  were  photographed  with  whitened  faces  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Daguerreotype,  the  bacterium  must 
be  stained  before  his  portrait  is  taken.  Apart  from  such 
difficulties  as  arise  from  the  extreme  transparency  of 
minute  organisms,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  only  by 
staining  them  that  their  stzuctural  details  are  brought  out. 
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In  a  lecture  giveu  at  King's  College  on  Monday  last,  Mr. 
Thurston  told  his  audience  how  to  prepare  and  pose  the 
bacterium,  and  he  is  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  an 
article  on  the  subject  (page  779). 


A  correspondent  writes: — ^'^ Would  it  be  considered 
derogatory  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
if  an  intimation  were  placed  in  the  catalogue  that]  copies 
of  the  pictures  exhibited  could  be  purchased  by  communi- 
cating with  the  artists  ?  At  exhibitions  of  paintings,  from 
the  Royal  Academy  downwards,  the  pictures  are  apparently 
shown  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold ;  but  at  photographic 
exhibitions  all  mention  of  buying  and  selling  is  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight  I  know  several  visitors  who  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  purchased  copies  of  some  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  at  the  recent  exhibition,  but  they  did 
not  know  how  to  set  about  it  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  common  sense  would  have  suggested  writing  to  the 
artist,  whose  address  would  be^f ound  in  the  catalogue ;  but 
everybody  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  public  as 
a  body,  know3  that  it  has  not  common  sense,  that  it  will 
not  take  any  trouble,  and  that  everything  has  to  be  made 
as  plain  to  it  as  though  it  were  a  child.  Is  not  this  a 
matter  worth  considering  by  the  Council  ? '' 


A  lantern  slide  club!  Mr.  Henry  Smith  thinks  that 
amateur  lanternists  should  unite  and  form  a  club ;  a  lending 
library  of  slides  being  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  Smith*s  idea. 
His  letter  will  be  found  on  page  782,  and  we  certainly  hope 
the  club  will  be  formed.  Why  not  as  a  branch  of  the 
Photographic  Club  ? 

It  is  curious,  considering  the  thousand  and  one  purposes 
to  which  photography  has  been  turned,  (that  no  one  has 
ever  thought  of  adapting  it  as  regards  portraiture  to 
Christmas  cards.  Photographs  on  Christmas  cards 
are  of  course  no  novelties,  but  to  send  one's  portrait 
surrounded  by  a  tasteful  border,  and  accompanied 
by  an  appropriate  sentiment,  has  not  yet  been  done. 
It  no  doubt  requires  somebody  to  set  the  fashion,  and 
somebody  else  to  design  the  cards  and  place  them  in  the 
market  The  sitting  for  one's  portrait^  especially  when 
tie  head  and  shoulders  alone  are  wanted,  is,  if  people  did 
but  know  it,  a  very  small  matter  now-a-days. 


On  these  latter  points,  by  the  way,  the  public  need  much 
enlightenment  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  had  the  experi- 
ence of  fifteen  years  ago  or  so  before  their  eyes,  when 
photographers  were  not  so  skilful,  artistic,  or  systematic  as 
they  are  now.  The  head-rest  was  a  source  of  tribulation, 
the  slowness  of  the  collodion  plate  and  consequent  risk  of 
failure  produced  continual  woe.  The  great  majority 
of  the  public  do  not  know  that  all  thu  is  changed.  If 
everybody,  men  of  business  especially,  were  made  aware 
that  the  loss  of  time  once  almost  inseparable  from  a  visit  to 
a  photographic  studio  ia  reduced  now  to  a  minimum, 
sitters  would  certainly  increase  in  number. 


examination  of  the  man  charged  with  committing  the 
murder  at  Torquay.  An  artist  detected  sketching  the 
prisoner  was  stopped  by  the  magistrate,  who,  however, 
graciously  gave  him  permission  to  take  the  portrait  of  any- 
body  else  he  liked. 

No  doubt  the  artist  got  as  much  as  he  wanted  before  he 
was  detected.  Anyway,  he  was  morefortunate  thanaf  riend 
of  ours,  who  was  sent  to  get  the  portraits  of  a  mtacreaat 
whose  wholesale  murders  at  Uxbridge  made  a  great  aeoaa- 
tion  some  twelve  years  ago.  The  artist  who  wanted  the 
portrait  for  the  current  number  of  an  illustrated  paper 
could  not  wait  for  the  examination,  as  it  was  with  him  a 
question  of  hours.  His  persuasive  powers,  however,  irere 
fruitless,  for  none  of  the  officials  of  the  prison,  from  the 
governor  downwards,  would  let  him  have  a  sight  of  the 
prisoner.  He  was  in  despair,  when  meeting  a  friendly 
detective  engaged  in  the  case,  the  latter  said,  *'  Why,  Sc- 
and-So,"  naming  a  small  tradesman  in  the  town,  "  Is  the 
very  image  of  the  prisoner."  This  was  enough  for  the 
artist  0£f  they  started  for  the  shop,  and  while  the  detec- 
tive engaged  the  proprietor  in  conversation,  the  artist  got 
his  features  in  his  note-book.  Two  days  after,  the  paper 
came  out  with  a  portrait  of  the  murderer,  *'  sketched  from 
life" — a  statement  which,  after  all,  was  literally  correct 


We  have  heard  of  two  things  lately  which  are  hard  to 
believe,  but  which  may  be  true  for  all  that  One  is,  that  a 
Greenwich  photographer  possessed  a  large  stock  of  plates 
which  would  frill  in  spite  of  every  effort,  until  he  adopted 
the  simple  method  of  heating  his  developer  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  150^  F.  The  other  is  a  statement  that  a 
well-known  photographer  residing  in  Greenwich  pnt  ap  a 
prominent  notice  as  follows : — "  To-day  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  decease  of  my  mother-in-law,  I  will  make  all 
pictures  at  half  rates."  The  two  individuals  referred  to 
are  not  fellow-townsmen,  as  the  first  mentioned  Greenwich 
ia  in  Kent^  and  the  second  is  in  the  United  States. 


A  Mendoza  camera  hat  was  wanted  at  the  magisterial 


That  the  pupils  of  eye  expands  to  a  definite  extent 
under  the  influence  of  a  constant  light,  is  a  prindple 
which  Mr.  Gorham  has  satisfied  himself  to  be  true ;  and 
the  outcome  is  the  pupil-photometer,  which  was  recentiy 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  Gorham'e 
instrument  is,  in  fact,  a  means  of  measuring  the  pupiL  One 
merely  looks  in  it,  revolves  the  lid  until  the  two  images  of 
the  pupil  presented  to  the  eye  just  touch  each  other,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  observer's  pupil  can  be  at  once  read  off 
in  hundredths  of  an  inch. 


We  shall  shortly  give  a  fuller  description  of  the  iofltru- 
ment 


The  wet  plate  tourist  photographer  has  one  advantage 
over  the  dry  plate  worker,  as  the  former  can  make  friends 
by  taking  and  delivering  pictures  on  the  spot — ferrotypes, 
or  positives  on  glass. 

Dr.  U.  W.  Vogel,  iu  calling  attention  to  this  drcom- 
stance,  suggests  the  desirability  of  making  dry  plates  which 
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will  aenre  for  the  production  of  direct  poriti vea.  Ferrotype 
plates,  or  glass  coated  with  a  thin  emulsion,  should  answer, 
but  Dr.  Yogel  points  out  that  a  subatratum  would  be 
required  to  enable  them  to  stand  rough  and  ready  deve- 
lopment under  trying  circumstances. 


So  decided  h&s  been  the  success  of  the  Dublin  Exhibi- 
tion, that  it  will  be  kept  open  until  Christmas.  Over 
three  thousand  persons  have  already  visited  it. 


Mr.  Beach,  of  New  York,  suggests  that  metal  frames 
or  rims,  for  binding  together  the  two  glasses  which  cousti- 
tute  an  ordinary  lantern  slide,  should  be  introdaced  into 
commerce.  They  could  be  made  of  very  thin  sheet  brass, 
something  like  the  "  binders  "  used  for  positives  on  glass. 

The  path  of  a  comet  can  be  better  recorded  by  the 
cJimera  than  in  any  other  way,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Belo- 
polski ;  but  very  good  instruments  are  required,  as  long 
exposures  are  unavoidable. 


Belopolski  made  a  aeries  of  investigations  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  lens  would  give  him  the  best  definition  and 
the  maximum  of  light,  and  of  those  he  tried,  the  vezy  best 
was  a  small  portrait  lens  of  English  manufacture,  this 
instrument  proving  first  both  as  to  speed  and  definition. 


The  lenses  were  tested  by  exposure  on  the  Milky  Way 
in  Cygnus ;  the  exposure  being  one  hour,  and  the  plates 
used  showed  a  sensitiveness  of  22  by  Wamerke's  sensito- 
meter.  Although  the  portrait  lens  was  used  without  a 
diaphragm,  it  defined  stars  up  to  the  ninth  magnitude,  and 
defined  them  so  well  that  good  measurements  could  be 
made  on  the  plate ;  the  actual  diameter  of  the  image  of  a 
ninth  magnitude  star  being  0  036  of  a  millimetre^  or  con- 
siderably leaa  than  a  six-hundredth  t>f  an  inch. 


French  and  Qerman  portrait  lenses  which  were  tried, 
did  not  compare  well  with  that  of  English  make,  the  star 
images  being  surrounded  with  a  halo,  and  in  one  case  with 
two  concentric  rings. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Photographic  Times 
says  that  he  had  some  of  Vogel's  azaline  plates  sent  to  him 
to  try,  but  they  would  fit  none  of  the  American  plate- 
holders  or  ''kits,''  so  a  new  ''kit"  had  to  be  made  for 
them  before  they  could  be  tested.  Would  it  not  have 
been  simpler  to  cut  down  the  plates,  some  of  which  were 
as  large  as  9^  by  7  inches,  to  the  nearest  smaller  American 
size  ? 


A  correspondent  who,  evidently,  forgets  that  the  silly 
•eason  has  come  to  an  end,  writes  to  inform  us  that, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Mendoza's  hat-camera, 
he  is  now  engaged  in  perfecting  arrangements  which, 
when  complete,  will,  he  hopes,  enable  him  to  present  to  the 
world  yet  another  novelty  in  photographic  apparatus  in 
the  shape  of  a  pipe  !  The  lens  will  be  fitted  into  the  side 
of  a  largest  sized  meerschaum  bowl,  so  carved  as  to  conceal 


its  presence ;  whilst  within  this  bowl  (which  will  be  rather 
large,  he  admits,  for  out-door  use)  will  be  a  tiny  camera. 
The  arrangements  for  focussing,  &c.,  are  to  be  regulated 
by  thin  wires  passing  down  the  stem,  and  capable  of  being 
managed  after  practice  by  the  teeth  of  the  operator.  All 
the  possessor  of  one  of  these  new  pipe  cameras  will  have 
to  do  will  be  to  place  the  pipe  between  his  lips,  and  of 
courae  point  the  lens  at  the  object  he  wishes  to  take. 
"  The  rest,"  he  adds,  "  will  be  simplicity  itself.''  Quite  so, 
including  the  credulous  individuals  who  believe  in  this 
photographic  fig,  or  rather  little  gooseberry. 


Photographic  business  does  not  seem  to  be  very  brisk  in 
the  Russian  capital  just  now,  and  rumour  asserts  that  no 
less  than  eighteen  photographers  have  permanently  closed 
their  establishments  since  the  summer.  One  enterprising 
individualbnthe  Nevski  has  issued  a  circular  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  yearly  subscribers,  who  pay  down  a  sum  of  about 
£S,  which  entitles  them  to  be  photographed  on  sixdififerent 
occasions  during  the  year,  and  to  receive  a  dozen  cabinets 
each  time.  As  the  subscriber  may  transfer  his  right  to  be 
photographed,  the  arrangement  is  much  patronised  by 
families ;  but  when  two  sitters  are  to  be  taken  on  the  same 
plate,  there  is  an  extra  charge. 


A  correspondent  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
sketching  tour  in  the  Highlands,  says  that  he  was  gratified 
to  see  so  many  artists  making  use  of  the  camera.  He  says : 
"  I  passed  the  last  six  weeks  along  with  two  R.A.  associ- 
ates, and  we  were  often  surprised  to  see  the  camera  in  the 
hands  of  well-known  artists ;  indeed  we  found  no  less  a 
person  than  Birket  Foster's  son  using  one ;  Birket  was 
himself  working  not  far  from  us  on  Loch  Lomond  side. 
But  the  curious  thing  was  that  we  had  not  seen  any  but 
English  artists  with  the  camera ;  although,  of  course,  we 
know  that  many  Scottish  artists  of  reputation  appreciate 
its  value." 


The  ferrotype  studio  which  is  under  the  shade  of  the 
Drachenfels  has  been  wrecked  by  a  falling  fragment  of 
rock.    Fortunately,  no  one  was  injured. 


Like  our  own  Queen,  the  Sultan  is  a  patron  of  the 
photographer ;  and  he  has  recently  given  orders  for  the 
making  of  a  monster  album  in  which  a  portrait  of  every 
servant  of  the  Court,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  to 
be  included.  The  Turks  seem  to  have  qnite  overcome 
those  religious  scruples  which  once  made  it  difficult  to 
persuade  a  follower  of  the  true  prophet  to  have  his 
portrait  taken. 


patent  Intelli^jettct. 


ApplioationB  for  Iietters  Patent. 

15,642.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  828,  High  Holbom,  Middlesex, 
for  **  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  holders  for  photographic 
films."— -Communicated  by  Qeorge  Eastman  and  William  Hall 
Walker,  United  SUtes.— Dated  26th  November,  1884. 

15,757.  Hbbbert  John  Haddon,  67i  Strand,  Westminster,  for 
Improvement  in  heliographio  copying  apperatus."— Commu* 
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nicited  by  Hugo  Sick,  Plagwitz-Leipzig.—Dated  29th  Nov., 
1884. 

Patent  Sealed. 
11,556.  EuGEN  HiMLY,  28,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C,  for  "  Improved  method  of,  and  apparatus  for. 
taking  photographs  by  artificial  light."— Bated  22nd  August, 
1884. 

Specification  published  during  the  week. 
1380.  B.  Brown,  R.  W.  Barnes,  and  J.  Bell,  "  Preparation  of 

pictures  and  photographs.'* 

This  embodies  the  additions  and  alterations  referred  toon  p.  219 
of  our  present  volume. 

1G22.  Alexakder  Crawford  Lamb,  of  Beform  Street,  Dundee, 

in  the  County  of  Forfar,  Hotel  Proprietor,  for  "  Improvements 

in  Photographic  Cameras."    Dated  17ih  January,  1884. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  photographic  cameras 

to  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  pocket,  while  being  readily 

opened  up  and  adapted  for  use  at  any  time. 

The  invention  consists  in  connecting  the  front  part  of  the 
camera,  in  which  is  fitted  the  lens,  and  the  back  part  or  frame 
which  carries  the  dark  slide,  by  means  of  springs  or  spring  bars 
which  admit  of  the  front  and  back  parts  being  brought  close 
together  to  close  the  camera,  or  opened  out  and  rigidly  held  when 
it  is  to  be  used. 

According  to  one  modification  of  the  invention,  the  front  and 
back  frames  of  the  camera  are  connected  together  by  four  jointed 
sprins;  stays  or  bars  similar  to  those  used  in  collapsible  opera  hats, 
and  fitted  at  each  comer.  Each  spring  stay  is  made  in  two 
lengths  or  bars  and  jointed  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  can  fold  in- 
wards to  close  the  camera.  Bet^  een  the  parts  of  the  stay  bar  a 
bearing  shoulder  is  formed,  and  the  bars  are  held  in  their  dis- 
tended position  by  means  of  helical  or  other  springs  which  are 
attached  to  hooks  or  catches  formed  on  the  bars.  When  fully 
distended,  the  two  parts  of  each  bar  bear  on  each  other  at  mid 
length,  and  form  a  rigid  stay.  The  stays  thus  formed  at  each 
comer  suflSce  to  hold  out  the  camera  in  its  open  position.  The 
utoal  bellows  or  dark  cloth  is  connected  to  the  end  pieces  to  form 
the  box-like  body  of  the  camera. 


HINTS  ON  POSING  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THE  SITTER. 

BY  H.   P.   ROBINSON. 

Chapter  VIII.— Children. 

TH£R£:  was  a  time  when  children  were  looked  upon  with 
dread  by  the  photographer,  and  I  knew  two  or  three 
BtudioB  where  they  were  absolutely  refused.  This  was  in 
the  days  when  sitters  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in 
autamn,  and  professional  pleasure  in  overcoming  difficulties 
was  quite  subsidiary  to  the  number  of  guineas  taken. 

The  true  photographer  will  always  take  delight  in  a 
difficult  sitter,  just  as  a  surgeon  does  in  a  beautiful  case  of 
compound  fracture,  or  a  physician  in  some  obscure 
disease.  To  go  on  exposing  a  Long  succession  of  plates 
on  easy  subjects  soon  becomes  monotonous ;  it  is  when  a 
sitter  calls  for  your  reserve  powers  that  he  becomes 
interesting.  There  are  certainly  some  bad  eitters  who  are 
very  depressing,  with  no  redeeming  points  about  them, 
such  as  those  who  begin  by  saying  they  hate  being  taken, 
following  this  pleasant  observation  up  with  the  worn-out 
old  joke  about  it  being  as  bad  as  going  to  the  dentist.  It 
18  a  very  curious  thing  how  they  all  bring  this  ancient 
pleaeantry  out  as  if  it  was  perfectly  original,  and  a  fine 
sample  of  wit.  It  is  not  very  exciting  amusement  to  work 
this  sort  of  customer  round  into  a  happy  frame  of  mind ; 
but  there  is  to  me  something  almost  fascinating  about  a 
fractions  three-year-old  who  objects  to  have  his  portrait 
taken. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  your  duty  to  so  work  upon 
that  child  that  he  shall  not  only  wUlingly  do  all  you 
require,  but  shall  be  so  delighted  with  you  that  he  shall 
howl  when  he  is  taken  away  after  the  operation,  and  will 
only  be  pacified  by  a 'promise  that  he  shall  come  again. 

*'  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  "  may  well  be  asked.  There 
Are  two  things  of  primary  importance.    The  child  most 


not  be  forced,  and  mothers  and  nurses  most  be  ri^dly 
suppressed.  When  I  have  had  a  few  minutes^  interview 
with  a  child,  I  easily  discover  if  it  has  been  worried,  and 
spoilt  for  my  purpose,  by  some  bungling  photographer 
who  has  so  frightened  it  that  it  dreads  to  enter  a  studio; 
or  if  it  has  been— shall  i  say  tampered  with  ? — by  the 
mother  or  nurse.  These  latter  will  think  they  are  doing 
the  ri^ht  thing  when  they  solemnly  impress  upon  the 
little  sitters  that  they  must  be  very  good  and  keep  quite 
still ;  but  their  well-intentioned  warnings  produce  exactly 
the  reverse  effect  to  what  is  wanted.  The  child  that 
insists  upon  being  good  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  He 
will  do  everything  you  ask  him  to  do,  and  looks  as  wooden 
as  an  awkward  lay  figure. 

With  the  great  majority  of  children  the  battle  is  won 
or  lost  at  the  first  introduction.    The  clever  photographer 
will  decide  at  a  glance  whether  the  child  belongs  to  one 
of  these  classes — the  fearless  child  who  takes  the  sitting 
as  part  of  the  day^s  occupation  and  enjoys  it ;  the  oervoas 
child  who  really  would  be  good,  but  has  a  constitutional 
fear  of  any  new  experience ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  shy 
child.    The  first  of  these  is  easily  managed ;  the  chief 
thing    to    bear    in    mind    is    that    the    first    of    him 
will  be  the  best,  and  that  the  sooner  you  take  him  the 
better.    As  he  gets  to  know  you  better — familiarity  breeds 
contempt— he  will  become  less  manageable.     He  will  con- 
tinue to  smile  and  be  very  good  and  agreeable,  but  you 
will  find  that  after  a  few  exposures  ho  will  quietly  slip  off 
the  chair,  or  rui  away  from  where  you  have  placed  him 
when  you  turn  to  go  to  the  camera.    He  approves  of  yon, 
and  wants  to  have  a  lark  with  you.    But  when  very  young 
children  begin  to  play  practical  jokes,  I  know  no  curd  for 
the  disease  except  sending  them  home  to  meditate  on  their 
sins,  to  come  again  another  day  if  the  exposures  yon  hire 
already  made  do  not  produce  satisfactory  pictures. 

The  nervous  child  wants  very  gentle  management.    It 
is  no  use  attempting  to  proceed  at  once  to  serious  business 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.    The  subject  must  be  led  up  to 
gradually.    The  photographer  had  better  meet  her — it  is 
usually  a  girl — ^in  the  reception  room,  and  quietly  intro- 
duce himself.    This  leads  to  showing  and  getting  interested 
in  pictures,  when  the  nervousness  will  probably  begin  to 
wear  off.    In  my  studio  I  have  an  intermediate  room 
between  the  reception-room  and  the  studio  proper.    The 
place  iB  full  of  things  interesting  to  children,  and  I  find  it 
very  useful  in  gradually  breaking  the  nervous  little  patient 
in,  before  my  horrid  purpose  is  fully  divulged.    If,  after  a 
few  minutes'  talk  andlookingat  pictures,  you  should  happen 
to  have  a  squeaking  toy  or  a  musical  box  in  your  pocket, 
and  you  begin  a  gentle  performance  on  it,  you  will  have 
nearly  got  that  child  into  a  proper  state  of  mind  for 
a  sitting,  or,  at  all  events,  for  going  through  the  needfnl 
arrangements  in  the  dressing-room.    At  first  the  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  see  the  toy;  it  should  be  an 
invisible    performance,  something  for  the  mind  of   the 
patient  to  dwell  on  and  wonder  at  during  the  dressing 
operation.    By  this  time,  if  you  have  not  mismanaged,  you 
will  have  so  '*  corralled  the  sympathies'*  of  the  child  that  she 
will  have  lost  much  of  her  fear  of  you ;  and  if  yon  will 
allow  her  nurse  to  keep  close  to  her,  she  will  allow  you  to 
jump  her  up  on  a  table,  and  even,  if  you  not  bungle  or 
hurry  it,  place  the  head-rest.     When  nervous  children  gat 
over  the  first  exposure  and  find  it  does  not  hurt  them,  tiiey 
usually  become  very  good  sitters.    But  there  are  children 
whose  nervousness  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  over. 
These  have  either  suffered  from  a  medical  operation,  or 
from  the  dentist,  or,  worst  of  all,  they  hare  had  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  bungling  or  brutal  photographer 
who    had   no  patience  or  care  for  the  management   of 
children,  and  had  to  try  to  do  by  force  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  guile.    Photographers  should  recognise  the 
fact     that    their    principal   weapon   with   children    is 
'  wheedling,"  al  chough  there  are,  I  admit,  some  cases  in 
which  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness  is  useful. 
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The  shy  child  is  extremely  difRcalt  to  manage.  She  is 
not  afraid  of  you,  bat  simply  shy,  and  endeavours  to  get 
behind  her  mother  or  nurse,  and  hide  herself  in  her  dress. 
Iq  these  cases  it  is  often  better  not  to  try  much  persuasion, 
except  perhaps  a  gentle  attempt  to  make  friends,  but  to 
proceed  to  the  studio  and  go  on  with  the  sitting  at  once. 
A  shy  child  will  often  take  the  sitting  as  a  matter  of  course 
if  it  is  done  quickly,  but  would  become  troublesome  if 
allowed  time  to  think. 

In  all  these  classes  there  are,  of  course,  all  degrees  and 
varieties,  but  I  can  only  write  generally  on  the  treatment 
of  the  class ;  the  photographer  must  modify  his  entertain- 
ment to  suit  individual  cases ;  but  if  he  is  kind,  quiet, 
patient,  and  judicious,  he  will  not  lose  above  one  or 
two  per  cent,  of  the  children  brought  to  him  for  their 
portraits. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  idiosyucracies  of 
children.  The  photographer  will  find  it  use/ul  to  classify 
them  as  I  have  done  above;  but  there  are  many  species  in 
each  genus.  Notice  the  different  ways  they  have  of  ob- 
jecting to  be  photographed.  Some  object  right  out,  and 
light  and  scream  against  it.  This  is  mere  brute-force  op- 
position, without  any  Bubtlety  in  it ;  but  some  children, 
you  would  almost  think,  had  studied  resistance  as  a  fine 
art. 

If  a  child  fights,  it  is  of  no  use  to  oppose  force  by  force. 
Nurses  will  often  attempt  this,  but  you  must  stop  them 
at  once.  The  child  must  bo  a  willing  victim,  or  it  must 
be  sent  away  to  come  again  another  day.  VVhen  a  child 
will  not  sit,  try  to  find  out  the  cause.  Analyse  the  subject 
as  you  would  a  problem  in  mathematics.  Probably  the 
mother  is  in  the  room ;  now  mothers  are  a  very  useful 
institution,  but  they  are  terribly  in  the  way  when  their 
children  are  to  be  photographed.  Turn  her  out  with  all 
the  civility  you  can  command.  You  must  then  ask  the 
nurse  to  do  everything  you  direct  intelligently  and  quickly, 
but  on  no  account  to  help  when  not  asked,  as  she  may  be 
doing  something  exactly  opposite  to  what  you  required. 
The  ground  will  now  be  cleared  for  dealing  with  your 
Bitter ;  the  time  he  has  had  to  himself  will  have  probably 
altered  his  convictions,  and  he  will  submit ;  if  not,  shake 
hands  with  him)  and  wish  him  good-bye,  as  you  only  want 
good  children  to  play  with.  If  this  and  other  blandish- 
ments do  not  fetch  him,  let  him  go.  The  visit  has  done 
him  no  harm,  and  he  will  remember  things  that  he  would 
like  to  see  again,  and  on  a  second  visit  will  probably  sit 
without  any  trouble. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  consider  separately  every  varia- 
tion in  the  characters  of  children,  but  if  the  photographer 
would  succeed  with  those  delightful  little  troubles,  he 
most  have  great  patience,  a  genuine  delight  in  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  and  a  strong  determination  to  succeed  with 
it.  Above  all,  he  must  establish  perfect  confidence  between 
himself  and  his  sitter,  to  do  which  he  must  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  child,  and,  remembering  that  little  things 
please  little  minds,  be  able  to  enter  into  childish  games, 
tell  childish  tales,  and,  above  all,  to  play  with  toys  1 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two  on  expression.  The  most  beautiful  thing  about  the 
most  beautiful  child  is  nearly  always  its  expression. 
This  can  only  be  educed  by  stratagem,  and  should  demand 
the  greatest  efforts  of  the  photographer.  A  simple  pose, 
such  as  sitting  on  a  table  (which,  for  a  three-quarter 
vignette,  is  a  very  suitable  position),  will  suit  a  child 
better  than  any  elaborate  arrangement,  bo  thit  your 
attention  shall  not  be  unduly  distracted  from  the  bring- 
ing out  of  the  best  expression. 

You  Will  of  course  have  a  whole  battery  of  toys  ready 
when  required  to  amuse  your  little  sitters,  for  toys  are 
the  stock-in-trade  of  childhood,  and  he  who  understands 
their  use  and  mystery  best  will  soonest  become  at  one  with 
his  subject  I  should  strongly  recommend  you  to  keep 
them  atriody  for  your  own  ase.  If  the  chUd  sees  they 
bdlong  to  you,  and  can  only  be  got  through  you,  you  will 


become  a  much  more  interesting  person  to  him,  and  conse- 
quently have  more  power.  If  you  allow  the  nurse  to 
have  the  run  of  the  collection,  she  will  show  them  all  at 
once,  or  quickly  one  after  the  other,  and  their  power  for 
use  will  be  gone.  Some  toys  are  more  adapted  to  keep 
children  quiet,  or  awaken  their  expression,  than  others — 
those  to  which  they  have  to  listen,  for  instance.  The 
ticking  of  a  watch  is  the  most  familiar  of  these,  but  it 
must  ba  a  loud-ticking  one,  or  the  effort  to  hear  will  put 
too  much  strain  into  the  expression.  A  musical  box  is 
good,  but  rather  too  elaborate ;  any  toy  that  is  new  to  the 
child  is  good,  but  thos3  that  have  something  comic  about 
them,  and  make  a  noise,  are  best.  I  have  found  some  of 
the  india-rubber  toys  that  squeak,  when  pressed,  very 
effective. 

There  are  some  children  who  will  sit  as  you  place  them 
without  any  trouble,  but  when  you  are  thinking  what  an 
easy  job  you  have  got.  and  put  your  hand  on  the  cap  of 
the  lens,  you  find  them  making  faces.  This  generally 
takes  the  form  of  an  awe-struck  opening  of  the  mouth. 
This  is  a  case  difficult  to  treat  You  will  not  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  tell  it  to  close  its  lips,  for  to  mention  any 
feature  to  a  child  is  to  make  it  think  of  that  feature,  and 
proceed  to  context  it  at  once.  Perhaps,  if  you  have  not 
warned  her,  the  injudicious  nurse  tells  it  to  shut  its 
mouth,  and  the  good,  obedient  little  thing  will  at  once 
close  it  so  firmly  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
until  (he  child  has  forgotten  it  I  have  found  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind  ia  simply  to 
touch  the  child  on  the  lower  lip,  and  the  mouth  will 
assume  its  natural  position. 

I  have  made  this  chapter  on  posing  children  already  too 
long  without  saying  anything  about  posing  them,  making 
it  something  like  Artemus  Ward^s  lecture  on  Africa,  in 
which  the  subject  was  not  referred  to  except  in  •the 
advertisements.  The  fact  is,  there  can  be  very  little 
posing  of  a  young  child :  you  must  do,  not  what  you  would, 
but  what  the  child  will  allow.  There  is  one  thing  open  to 
you — ^you  may  so  arrange  your  furniture  and  accessories 
that  the  child  shall  ultimately  take  a  good  pose.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  placing  it  on  a  table ;  this,  with  a  rug 
and  blocks  of  wood,  will  afford  plenty  of  variety,  and  for 
older  children  a  moveable  platform  may  be  provided,  with 
perhaps  a  few  rocks ;  for  it  does  not  do  to  look  down  too 
much  on  your  subject— and  working  at  a  low  camera  is 
not  conducive  to  comfort. 


THE  STAINING  OF  BACTERIA  FOR  MICRO- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSEa 

BY  EDGAR  THURSTON, 
Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum^  King's  College^  London* 

Bt  means  of  micro-photography,  Y&tj  faithful  represen- 
tations of  the  form  and  general  grouping  of  bacteiia  can 
be  reproduced,  such  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deline- 
ate in  a  drawing,  however  artistically  it  may  be  executed. 
At  the  hands  of  onl^  a  few  men  has,  however,  the  photo- 
graphing of  bacteria  been  really  successful,  and  one  too 
frequently  sees  the  organisms  represented  as  faint,  indis- 
tinct bodies  with  ill-defined  outlme,  and  surrounded  by  a 
hazy  zone,  the  first  fault  being  due  to  unskilled  execution 
of  the  staining  processes,  and  the  second  to  the  employment 
of  indifferent  objectives  and  bad  illumination  of  the  object ; 
on  both  which  points  special  care  must  be  bestowed,  as 
nearly  all  bacteria  require  for  their  investigation  high- 
power  objectives. 

Micro-photography,  in  its  application  to  bacteria,  must 
be  dealt  with  under  two  headings :  1st,  the  preparation  of 
the  bacteria  by  suitable  staining  methods ;  2nd,  the  process 
of  pholojraphing  them ;  and  I  propose  on  the  present 
occasion  to  deal  with  only  the  former. 

It  may  be  required  to  photograph  bacteria  under  two 
distinct  conditions,  according  as  they  are  present — 1,  in 
the  free  state  or  in  fluids ;  2,  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of 
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the  animal  body ;  and  for  each  of  these  conditions  a 
special  mode  of  preparation  must  be  adopted. 

As  examples  of  bacteria  occurring  in  a  free  state,  or  in 
fluids,  I  may  take,  from  among  many,  the  various  coloured 
(cbromalogeDOQs)  species  of  which  colonies  grow  on  the 
surface  of  eggB^  meat,  bread  or  potatoes ;  the  putrefactive 
bacteria  in  decaying  meat  or  vegetable  infusious;  the 
sputum  (expectorated  matter)  from  the  lungs  of  a  pneu- 
monic  or  tuberculous  person ;  or  the  blood  of  an  animal 
aufferiog  from  splenic  tever. 

To  stain  such  bacteria  the  following  mode  of  procedure 
will  be  found  the  best : — Place  a  minute  portion  of  the  bac- 
terial fluid,  or  of  a  bacterial  colony,  by  means  of  a 
previously  heated  platinum  needle,  on  the  centre  of  two 
coyer-glasses  (•004--005.)  and,  laying  one  cover  glass  over 
the  other,  squeeze  them  gently  together  between  the 
fingers,  so  that  the  bacteria  are  diffused  ovei  their  surfuces 
in  a  uniform  layer.  Then  slip  them  apart  and  leave  them 
to  dry.  After  a  few  minutes,  pass  the  cover-glasses  rapidly 
through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  so  as  to  fix  the  bacteria 
on  the  glass.  Cover-glasses  so  charged  may  be  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time  ;  and  if  an  interesting  growth  of 
bacteria  is  met  with,  it  is  always  well  to  reserve  some 
specimens  in  this  way  for  future  reference. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  bacteria 
of  which  micro-photographs  are  to  be  taken  must  be 
stained  with  a  red  or  brown  dye,  and  by  far  the  best 
medium  is  a  sitnrated  watery  solution  of  vesuvine  or  Bis- 
marck brown,  which  should  be  filtered  before  use.  For 
precise  work,  it  is  always  best  to  use  a  freshly-made  solu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  bacteria,  torulee,  and  funci,  develop  in 
it  after  it  has  been  made  some  time,  and  their  presence 
may  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  observation. 

The  cover-glass,  with  the  bicterial  surface  downwards, 
should  be  floated  on  the  top  of  the  solution,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  approximately  an  hour,  though  ex- 
perience will  show  that  the  time  required  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  specimen  of  dye  which  is  used.  It  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  solution,  washed  in  water,  and  afterwards 
in  a  half  or  one  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  allowed 
to  dr^--or,  if  time  is  an  object,  pressed  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper ~and  its  surface  brushed  wiUi  a  camel-hair 
brush  to  free  it  from  particles  of  dust,  &c.  It  is  then 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  and  is  ready  for  microscopical 
examination.  The  best  form  of  balsam  for  mounting 
bacteria  is  that  which  is  dissolved  in  xylol,  which  is  very 
easy  to  work  with,  and  does  not  abstract  the  dye  from  the 
bacteria.  If  the  slide  is  to  be  examined  with  an  oil  im- 
mersion objective,  the  edge  of  the  cover  glass  should  be 
sealed,  when  the  balsam  is  dry,  with  HoUis'  glue.  If  the 
various  stages  of  the  stainins  process  have  been  properly 
carried  out,  the  bacteria  shomd  appear  deeply  stained  and 
sharply  defined. 

'  Turning  next  to  a  consideration  of  bacteria  as  they 
occur  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  I  may  cite,  as 
examples,  the  various  infective  diseases  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  The  organs  must  first  be  hardened  by  one 
of  the  numerous  hardening  processes,  of  which  the  one  I 
generally  adopt  myself  is  to  place  the  ors^an,  or  a  selected 
portion  of  it,  for  forty-eight  hours  in  dilute  methylated 
spirit  (1-2),  and  then  transfer  it  to  pure  methylated  spirit, 
in  which  it  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  it 
is  sufiiciently  hardened,  sections  must  be  made  by  hand, 
or  with  one  of  the  microtomea  For  photographic  purposes, 
the  sections  should  be  cut  as  thin  as  possiUe,  for  with  thick 
sections  a  fogged  picture  will  result  A  perfect  section, 
but  one  rarely  met  with,  would  be  one  which  is  of  the 
thickness  of  a  single  cell  throughout. 

To  stain  the  sections,  they  are  placed  in  the  saturated 
watery  solution  of  vesuvine  or  Bismarck  brown,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  about  an  hour,  then  washed  with 
distilled  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  half  to  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol, 
darified  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  mounted,  with  Canada  balsam,  in 


xylol  The  bacteria  should  appear  as  deeply  stained  bodies 
standing  out  in  bold  contrast  with  the  diff'asely  and  more 
lightly  stained  tissue  elements.  The  specimen  should  be 
covered  with  an  extra  thin  cover-glass  (•004-005),  for,  if  a 
thicker  cover-glass  is  employed,  a  high-power  objective 
may  not  be  capable  of  working  through  it.  The  thickness 
of  the  cover-glass  can  be  easily  guag^  by  Elliott's  guaging 
machine. 

The  staining  of  bacteria,  whether  on  the  cover-glass^  or 
in  sections,  will  be  found,  with  a  little  care  and  practice, 
perfectly  easy.  The  only  difiiculty  is  to  hit  off  a  mean 
Dstween  understaining  and  overstaining,  so  that  the 
bacteria  are  neither  too  faintly  nor  too  deeply  stained  ;  but 
thid  is  easily  overcome. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BT  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Assistant  Survey  or- General  of  India, 
Chapter  XVII.— Miscellaneous  Processes— (con/tniitfc/) 

2.  Oleate  Processes. — We  have  already  referred,  in 
Chap.  XII.,  to  the  processes  of  Conduche,  Cutting  and 
Bradford,  Morran,  and  others,  in  which  a  negative  chromo- 
coUoid  image  on  tho  stone  is  washed  over  with  a  solution 
of  soap,  so  as  to  form  an  insoluble  soap  with  the  lime  of 
the  stone.  A.  few  processes  have  also  been  proposed  in 
which  metallic  soaps  or  oleates  have  been  made  use  of  to 
obtain  an  image  directly  on  the  stone. 

Quaglio  employed  the  oleate  of  silver,  or  so-called  silver 
soap,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  Marseilles 
soap  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver  soap 
thus  produced  is  a  yellowish -white,  soft,  wax-like  body. 
It  is  rapidly  decomposed  in  sunlight,  five  to  seven  minu'es' 
exposure  blackening  it  completely.  Rubbed  on  any 
suitable  material,  and  exposed  to  li^ht  under  a  negative,  it 
yields  a  proof  with  a  fine  glossy  black  colour,  specially  weH 
fitted  for  working  over  in  oil  colours.  The  image  is  fixed 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Quaglio  first  of  all  prepared  the  stone  by  treating  it 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  followed  hy  a  solution 
of  soap.  This  gave  very  good  images,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  remove  the  unaltered  parts  without  removing  the 
image  also.  Cyanide  of  potassium  was  found  to  answer 
best. 

M.  Quaglio  then  took  a  sharp-grained  stone,  snch  as 
would  be  used  for  chalk  drawing,  and  covered  it  first  with 
a  solation  of  guin-arabio  ;  it  was  allowed  to  dry,  and,  after 
standing  some  hours,  was  washed  over  with  water.  Tlie 
stone  was  then  covered  with  the  silver  soap,  applied  with 
a  small  flannel  pad,  and  rubbed  on  till  the  whole  stone 
showed  an  even  greasy  lustre.  It  wa?  then  exposed  under 
a  negative  for  about  half-an-hour  in  direct  sunshine.  The 
image  produced  was  exceedingly  sharp  and  beautiful. 
The  stone  was  then  washed  with  rectified  naphtha,  gummed, 
and  then  inked  up,  in  the  same  way  as  weak  traosfers, 
with  a  sponge  dipped  simultaneously  into  gum-water, 
turpentine,  and  transfer  ink,  aud  rubbed  gently  over  it,  at 
the  same  time  being  rolled  up  several  times  with  the  roller. 

A  proof  showed  the  picture  with  all  shades  of  half-tone. 
After  a  few  pulls  the  image  m-xj  be  etched  with  weak 
hydrochloric  acid  and  gum.  The  gum  Is  allowed  to  dry, 
and  the  stone  left  for  some  hours,  and  then  rolled  on  and 
treated  as  an  ordinary  lithograph.  Herr  Liesegang  foond 
this  process  very  successful  for  half-tone  work. 

Mr.  Carey  lliea  has  suggested  the  use  of  some  other 
metallic  oleate  which  will  easily  part  with  its  oxygen,  sa6h 
as  the  per-oleate  of  iron,  obtained  by  precipitating  Oastille 
or  Marseilles  soap  with  a  neutral  persalt  of  iron,  or  iron 
ammonia  alum. 

Mr.  Isaac  Rehn,  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  has 
proposed  a  transfer  process  in  which  a  soapy  boating  is 
given  to  the  paper  before  exposure,  and  by  its  deoompoei* 
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tioQ  provides  aaflicieot  greasy  matter  to  make  the  transfer 
without  the  transfer  print  requiring  to  be  inked  after  ex- 
posure, OS  in  the  usual  processes. 

Paper  is  first  coated  evenly  on  one  side  by  means  of  a 
soft  sponfifo  with  a  mixture  of — 

Gelatine  or  gam      4  parts 

Sat.  sol.  bitihromate  of  potash, 

ammonia,  or  chromic  acid         ...  8     „ 
waver  •••         ••.         ...        ...  o^    ,, 

The  paper  may  also  be  floated  on  or  immersed  in  this 
solntion,  in  which  cas3  the  latter  should  be  diluted  one- 
third. 

When  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  exposed  to  light  for  ten 
minutes  in  order  to  thoroughly  oxidize  the  coating,  and 
can  then  be  kept  for  use. 

When  required  to  be  used,  the  sheets  are  coated  a 
second  time  by  floating  on  the  warm  gelatinous  solution, 
and  drird.  They  are  next  coated  with  a  roller  charged 
with  a  composition  made  by  taking — 

Yellow  soap 1  ounce 

Arrowroot,  etarcb,  or  flour ^      „ 

Water  1  quart 

Colouring  matter  (blue    by    pre- 
ference)      quant  suff. 

Sat  sol.  bichromate  of  ammonia    ...  2  drachms 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  a  pint  of  water  by  heat,  and  the 
starch  in  the  remaining  pint,  mix  the  two  solutions,  and 
evaporate  to  the  thickness  of  lithographic  ink.  The 
colouring  matter  is  added  at  any  time  before  the  mass  is 
applied  to  the  paper. 

The  bichromate  is  added  at  the  time  of  using,  and  in  a 
dark  room.  A  stone  is  coated  with  the  mass,  just  as  with 
lithographic  ink ;  the  paper  is  laid  face  downwards  upon 
it,  passed  through  the  pres?,  and  is  thus  coated  with  the 
sensitive  compound. 

The  paper  may  also  be  sensitized  by  floating  it  on  a 
warm  solution  of — 

Gelatine    ...        ...        ...        ...    8  ounces 

Dissolved  in  water        15      „ 

Soap  ...        ...        ...        ...    3  ounces 

Dissolved  in  water        15      „ 

Mix,  and  add  in  the  dark  room — 

Sat.  sol.  bichromate  of  ammonia...  12  ounces 
Colouring  matter quant,  suff. 

When  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  as  usual  under  a  nega- 
tive from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  is  washed  in 
tepid  water,  dried,  and  transferred. 

The  object  of  the  oxidation  of  the  first  layer  on  the 
paper  is  to  secure  a  smooth  unmovable  basis  on  which  to 
make  the  impression,  so  that  the  lines  may  have  a  belter 
and  more  clearly-defined  edge. 

The  process  is  said  to  give  very  sharp  results  for  line 
work,  as  there  is  no  spreading  or  washing  away  of  the 
lines. 


and  pouring  were  all  described  in  detail.  Reference  was  then 
made  to  the  gelatine  process.  A  negative  and  positive  were 
put  in  the  lantern,  and  the  applications  of  both  explained. 

In  referring  to  exposure,  the  lecturer  remarked  that, 
so  sensitive  were  the  gelatine  plates  now  in  the  market,  that 
there  was  little  fear  of  under-exposure  even  when  a  shutter  was 
employed,  error  through  over-exposure  being  more  frequent. 
Formula),  and  details  of  working  the  various  developers,  were 
next  given,  also  the  theory  and  use  of  restrainers  and  accelerators. 
The  e£fect  of  hypo  in  the  oxalate  developer  was  assigned  to  the 
conversion  of  ferrous  bromide  into  ferrous  hyposulphite. 
FeBr,+Na,S,08=FeS205+2NaBr 

The  process  of  enlarging  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  was 
demonstrated  by  exposing  a  portrait  of  the  chairman  in  the 
lantern,  and  developing  the  film  on  the  screen  with  a  brush. 
Printing  with  the  albumenized  paper  and  the  platinotype 
processes  were  referred  to,  a  print  of  the  latter  being  developed 
before  the  audience.  In  speaking  of  the  applications  of 
photography  to  scientific  purposes,  the  lecturer  regretted  that 
the  time  at  his  disposal  obliged  him  to  touch  only  briefly  on  the 
subject.  For  photo-micrography  it  was  statea  that  a  small 
microscope  and  6X4  camera  answered  most  of  the  purposes  of 
a  more  expensive  apparatus.  With  large  powers  up  to  a  quarter- 
inch,  no  difficulty  would  be  met  with,  and  the  special 
correction  of  the  lenses  for  the  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci  was  hardly  necessary.  Koch's  elaborate  photo- 
microscopic  apparatus  for  reproducing  bacteria  was  shown ;  the 
focussing  in  his  apparatus  is  performed  by  a  cord  attached  to  the 
fine  adjustment,  and  wound  on  a  wheel  at  the  side  of  the  focus- 
ing glass.  Some  beautiful  photographs  produced  with  the  micro- 
scope were  shown  on  the  screen.  Among  the  examples  of  special 
interest  was  that  of  starch  granules  produced  with  the  aid  of 
polarized  light.  In  concluding  the  discourse,  the  lecturer 
remarked  that  he  had  attempt^  to  describe  the  methods  of 
photographing  with  the  aid  of  simple  apparatus,  and  if  he  had 
succcMled,  his  object  of  addressing  the  Society  was  attained. 


LECTURE  ON   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  MILLAR  THOMSON. 

On  Monday  last,  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try, at  Burlington  House,  entiUed,  "  Photography  for  those  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits."  The  lecturer  first  explained  the 
apparatus  required,  remarking  that  the  cameras  now  in  vogue 
are  very  much  lighter  than  those  employed  some  years  ago.  In 
speaking  of  the  swing-back,  he  found  the  latter  only  of  use  in 
portraiture  when  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  part  of 
the  image — as,  for  instance,  the  feet  of  a  person  when  in  sitting 
posture.  Diagrams  of  the  various  lenses  were  shown,  the  Ie;;turer 
advising  beginners  to  employ  the  single  lens.  Show's  camera 
adapter,  and  a  shutter  of  the  flap-and-drop  principle,  were  next 
described.  In  speaking  of  dark-room  illumination,  it  was  stated 
that  screens  of  "  cherry  fabric  "  were  preferable  to  those  of  glass. 
The  sensitive  film  was  next  discussed,  the  collodion  process  being 
first  explained.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  coUodio- 
emulsion  method :  the  processes  of  emulsifyiogi  washing,  ripening. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHt"iN  THE  LANTERN. 

^  Sir, — With  reference  to  a  question  about  the  practica- 
bility of  using  the  electric  light  in  the  lantern,  by  Mr.  A. 
R.  Dresser,  in  your  esteemed  paper  of  November  2i8t,  I 
beg  to  give  my  mite  of  experience  in  this  direction. 

The  arc  light,  of  course,  is  expensive,  and  not  steady 
enough,  and  is  therefore  seldom  used.  I  tried  the  Swan  in 
candescent  light,  worked  with  no  less  than  nine  good  sized 
Bunsen  cells,  but  soon  abandoned  its  use,  the  trouble  to 
put  together  the  battery  being  too  great.  After  that  I  tried 
a  small  one-candle  power  similar  lamp,  with  an  extra  thick 
carbon  thread ;  this,  when  worked  with  only  three  cells, 
gave  a  most  brilliant  white  light,  bot  after  two  hours'  use 
it  was  burnt  out.  This  light  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
good  light  for  the  lantern,  but  the  lamp  wants  improve- 
ment to  stand  the  strong  current. 

Lastly,  I  tried  the  simple  platinum  wire  made  incao" 
descent  by  galvanic  energy,  coiled  up  snake-like  to  produoe 
an  incandescent  disc  of  about  1-5  cm.  diameter.  The  wire 
is  less  than  1  m.m.  thick.  Working  with  thiee  Bunsen 
cells,  the  light  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  moderate 
intensity.  It  is  cheap  and  safe ;  the  oelU  are  easily 
charged  and  kept  in  going  order ;  the  lamp  is  always 
ready  for  use,  and  on  applying  a  simple  current  regulator 
the  light  is  perfectly  manageable.  I  never  tried  an 
accumulator,  but  think  that  it  could  be  profitably  used, 
the  required  current  being  comparatively  weak. 

Milan,  Nov.  28.  Frederico  Widmer. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  I  began 
my  first  experiments  with  the  electric  light,  when  spectrnm 
analysis,  by  means  of  ths  electric  arc,  was  the  grand  climax 
of  nearly  all  scientific  lecture's.  Then,  of  couise,  we  had 
to  employ  a  lantern,  and  maintain  the  arc  accurately  in  the 
focus  of  tho  objective,  and  we  had  no  other  source  of 
electricity  than  that  derivable  from  some  50  cells  of  Grove 
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or  fianseo,  which  it  waanotthon  thoaghtsuch  a  stupendoaB 
effort  to  set  np  as  to  deter  the  attempt. 

For  a  period  of  some  ten  or  twelve  week-day  eveniDgs 
1  have  set  up  40  cells  for  the  electric  ligli^,  never  hiving  a 
failure;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  I  could  amalgaaiate  my 
plates,  mix  my  acids,  chftrge  the  cells,  connect  up,  and 
have  the  light  at  work  giving  a  good  arc  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  all  this  by  the  expenditure  of  about  two 
hours'  work.    1  have  frequently  set  up  60  cells  for  the 

purpose. 

The  battery  enables  the  exhibitor  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion which  few  would  attempt  if  a  dynamo  and  "power" 
had  to  be  procured.  A  battery  of  40  or  60  cells,  acids, 
and  all  the  requisites  can  be  conveyed  upon  and  within  a 
four-wheeled  cab ;  not  so  a  dynamo,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
engine.  My  1200  candle  Siemens'  machine  weighs  oyer 
8  cwt.  London  cabs  have  been  known  to  break  down  with 
the  weight  of  the  "  fare  "  alone.  A  1200  candle  machine 
will  consume  2-horse  power,  and  need  a  3-h.p.  engine  to 
give  a  steady  light  Where  power  is  obtainable  and  con- 
venient I  shall  certainly  run  the  machine,  because  the  cost 
is  much  less  when  once  the  *^  installation  "  is  seta-going. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  draw  attention  to  the 
figures  which  have  just  been  collated  from  the  electrical 
installation  at  the  Health  Exhibition.  It  must  be  strongly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  show  the  best  result  attainable.  There  were 
11  boilers  and  6  engines,  indicating  a  total  of  1306  horse- 
power, and  the  coal  consumption  is  stated  to  have  been 
8*2  lbs.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  No  batteries 
yet  constructed  can  compete  with  such  figures  as  these, 
which,  stated  roughly  in  other  terms,  mean  that  about  600 
candle-power  could  be  maintained  for  one  hour  by  a  con- 
sumption of  slightly  over  3  lbs.  of  coal.  Upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Freece — who  for  experiments  employs 
a  2-h.p.  gas  engine,  using  street  gas  to  drive  a  dynamo — 
he  obtains  about  50  per  cent,  more  light  than  the  same  gas 
would  yield  if  it  were  consnmed  in  ordinary  gas  burners ! 

Gas-works  are  to  be  found  in  small  towns  now,  and  gas 
engines  are  very  steady-going  machines.  What  we  want 
is  a  ^'portable  "  gas  engine,  3-h.p.,  with  dynamo  all  on  one 
carriage.  Attach  a  horse  and  trot  it  off  to  the  place, 
connect  the  engine  to  the  gas-pipe  by  a  flexible  hose,  turn 
on  the  tap,  strike  a  light,  and,  presto,  there  you  are ! 

All  the  rest  is  mere  detail!  Should  the  subject  from 
any  point  of  view  bo  considered  worthy  of  exhaustive 
discussion,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  my  experience. — Yours  truly, 

GEORaE  F.  Williams. 


A  LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 

Sir, — In  the  present  day  there  seems  to  bo  a  mania  for 
forming  club? :  we  have  Photographic  Clubs,  Rifle  Clubs, 
Tiicyde  Clubs,  Athletic  Clubs  of  all  kinds,  Gun  Clubs, 
Chess  Clubs,  and,  in  short,  clubs  to  meet  every  possible 
phase  of  sport  or  pastime,  except  only  Lantern  Oluhs  ;  and 
yet  one  would  have  thonght  tne  advantage  of  a  number 
clubbing  together  so  as  to  ^ot  the  run  of  a  large  number 
of  the  somewhat  costly  slides  would  be  so  manifest  as  to 
induce  someone  to  have  started  a  Lantern  Club  long  ere 
this. 

The  idea  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is  a  club  to  consist  of 
(say)  20  or  even  more  members,  each  member  binding  him- 
self to  purchase  (say)  50  first-class  slides,  different  to  those 
to  be  purchased  by  any  other  member,  and  then  proceed 
mutually  to  exchange  upon  the  ever-circulating  principle. 
By  such  an  arrangement  no  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  advantageous  terms  with  some  good  maker  of  slides, 
aud  thui  each  member  in  a  club  of  20  wouU  have  the  use  in 
course  of  lime  o/ 1,000  slides  at  the  cost  of  50.  Or,  the  Club 
might  be  formed  on  a  still  different  basis,  under  which 
each  member  paid  an  entrance  fee  and  annual  subacriptiou, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  slides,  each  member  having 
the  right  to  b;>rrow  a  certain  number  at  certain  intervals. 


Should  there  be  any  persons  wishing  to  form  such  a 
Club,  if  they  will  address  themselves  to  me,  I  will  see  how 
best  to  bring  them  together,  so  that  a  start  in  the  direction 
I  have  indicated,  or  one  of  them,  may  be  made  before  the 
present  lantern  season  gets  much  further  advanced. — yours 
faithfully,  Henet  Smith. 

Rit^er  Cottage ^  Hornsey,  N, 

EXTRA  RAPID  CEMENTED  DOUBLETS. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  report  on  the  last  technical  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  conveys  the 
idea  that  there  was  an  opinion  prevalent  at  the  meeting 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  extra  rapid  symmetrical 
doublet,  that  opinion  being  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
opticians  ^^ seldom  construct  symmetrical  lenses^*  with  an 
intensity  so  high  as  ^,  Leaving  aside  the  question 
whether  that  is  a  good  reason  against  such  a  lens  being 
turned  to  good  account,  the  question  arises  which  is  the 
type  of  leos  that  is  entitled  to  work  with  such  an  aper- 
ture. Mr.  Debenham  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
the  Petzval  portrait  lens ;  but  there  is  evidently  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  opticians  to  produce  lenses  besides 
the  portrait  form  of  greater  rapidity  than  /,  to  wit, 
the  ^'Steinheil  Antiplanet."  It  seemed  to  me  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  meeting  was  of  the  opinion  tfaat 
a  rapid  doublet  could  not  satisfactorily  work  with  an 
aperture  of  ^,  and  no  reasons  are  given  why  it  should  be 
excluded  from  doing  so. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, J.  R.  GoTZ. 

EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

SiE, — In  the  letter  on  the  above  sabject,  in  your  imae  of 
November  21,  signed  George  Smith,  there  are  statements 
regarding  matters  of  fact  which  are  incorrect.  Will  yoa 
allow  me  to  state  that  Mr.  Gale  personally  handed  to  the 
Asflistant-Saorotary,  at  the  Gallery,  before  9  p.m ,  Septem- 
ber 25th,  a  box  of  tvrenty  lantern  slides,  made  by  himself 
from  his  own  negatives,  together  with  a  letter  of  advfce ; 
that  these  were  the  only  slides  received  from  him,  and  that 
they  are  the  same  ones  that  were  shown  on  the  screen  before 
the  judges  at  the  time  of  the  competition  for  the  medal. 
The  paragraphs  in  the  Society's  circular,  relating  to  lantern 
slideii,  read  as  follows: — *' Slides  (which  must  not  exceed 
Z\  inches  in  height)  must  be  sent  in  either  on  or  before 
Thursday,  September  25th  (to  come  with  other  exbibite 
before  the  Judges  of  Awards),  aad  will  only  be  eligible  for 
award  when  both  the  negatives  and  slides  are  the  work  of 
the  exhibitor."  ''  The  judges  are  instructed  to  reserve  one 
medal  for  Lantern  Transparencies  (if  thoy  find  them  worthy 
of  award)." 

It  will  be  seen,  thert^foie,  that  the  award  to  Mr.  Galo  was 
made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

I  say  nothing  at  present  with  regard  to  the  other  allega- 
tions in  the  letter  referred  to,  which  are  either  beside  tho 
point  at  issue  (the  legality  of  the  award),  or  are  matters  of 
opinion  only.— Yours  faithfully,  W.  F.  Doxkiv, 

Son,  Sec  Fhotographie  Society  of  Great  Britain, 


L02n)0N  AND    PaOVlNCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MBETINO  of  this  Society  was  held  on   Thursday,  the  27th 
Inst.,  Mr.  W.  Cobb  in  the  chair. 

In  the  course  of  a  couversation'on  frilling,  Mr.  Ashman  men- 
tioned that  where  the  usual  remedies  failed,  heating  the  deve- 
loper proved  effective. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Trenks,  when  working  in  exceptionally  hlght'Ompera- 
tures,  prevented  frilling  by  soaking  his  plates  an  hour  in  chrome 
alum  solution,  and  surrounding  Uiem  during  development  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  He  then  showed  a  plate  developed  with  mixed 
ferrous-oxalate  and  pyro,  in  which  a  black  image  was  obtained. 
Af cer  treUment  witb  hydrochloric  acid  1-2,  a  olear  and  bright 
image  remained.    He  wished  to  know  why  this  occurred. 
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Mr.  W.  K.  BoRTON  said  ferrous  oxalate  and  pyro  produced 
ink,  and  the  acid  dissolved  it. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hkstdebson  thought  the  ink  must  have  prevented 
frilling.  Emulsions,  he  said,  precipitated  with  alcohol  were  less 
likely  to  frill  than  those  containing  meta -gelatine. 

Mr.  Hart's  suggestion  to  introduce  bichloride  of  mercury  into 
emulsions  was  further  considered ,  and  certain  experiments  to 
prove  its  value  were  suggested. 

Mr.  Burton  showed  an  application  of  the  potassium  chromate 
colour  test  for  determioing  the  duration  of  floating  alb.  paper  on 
the  sensitizing  bath.  This  was  demonstrated  by  brushing  the 
solution  over  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  paper  previous  to 
floating.  Soon  after  the  paper  was  laid  on  .^he  silver  bath,  a 
gradual  deepening  of  colour  occurred  where  the  chromate  salt 
had  been  applied.  When  the  colour  became  deep  orange,  Mr. 
Burton  considered  the  whole  of  the  chloride  was  converted  into 
AgCl,  and  the  time  occupied  indicated  the  duration  of  floating 
necessary  for  that  sample  of  paper. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  sample  prints,  made  by  Marion's 
new  method,  on  Alpha  paper,  and  referred  to  a  description  of 
the  paper  published  in  the  Times  on  the  17lh  ultimo  (see  page 
755  of  our  last  issue). 

The  printd — which  were  equal  in  vigour  to  good  silver  prints 
on  albumen  paper -> were  much  admired,  but  it  was  considered 
that  developed  prints  on  gelatinized  paper  would  not  quickly 
supersede  the  older  method  of  printing. 

Mr.  Tbinks  alluded  to  a  plan  which  enabled  him  to  make  an 
ordinary  platinum  print  appear  as  though  it  were  a  genuine 
copper- plate  print.  After  washing,  he  passed  the  print  through 
water  (nearly  boiling),  which  caused,  if  quickly  dried,  the  sur- 
face to  become  uneven ;    it  was  afterwards  put  through  the 

A  diacussion  then  took  place  on  developers,  in  which  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  soda  had  the  greatest  power  as  regards 
the  amount  o£  detail  obtainable,  restrainers  being  unnecessary. 

Mr.  J.  Qenrick  Trinks  was  elected  a  member  of  the  S  ociety. 


Liverpool  Ajuteur  PnoToaRAPHic  Association. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  ult.,  Dr.  Kenton,  President,  in  the  chaur. 

The  minutes  of  the  October  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Pooley,  Pawson,  Boose,  Taylor,  Webster, 
and  Webb  were  elected  members. 

The  appointment  by  the  Council  of  officers  for  1885  was  as 
follows  : — 

President — Mr.  J.  H.  Day. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.  A.  W.Beer  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 

Coun^i/— Messrs.  W.  Atkins,  Rev.  G.  B.  Banner,  Rev.  T.  B. 
Banner,  Messrs.  R.  Crowe,  J.  A.  Forrest,  Dr.  Renyon,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Kirkby,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pahner,  IXr.  H.  Rutter,  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott, 
Messrs.  E.  Twigge,  and  W.  A.  Watts. 

librarians — Messrs.  R.  Crowe  and  W.  W.  Hughes. 

Auditor— ^T.  W.  H.  Wharmby. 

Hon.  Se^retari/'^Mr,  W.  N.  Atkins. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  accession  to  the  numbers  of  names  on  the  books  has  b6en 
the  largest  annual  increase  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 
Thirty -seven  new  members  have  been  elected.  There  have  been 
seven  resignations,  and  no  losses  during  the  year  by  death.  The 
numbers  of  members  on  the  books  at  the  close  of  each  of  the 
last  five  years  are  as  follows :— 1880,  71  ;  1881,  78  ;  1882,  93  ; 
1383,  115  ;  1884,  145.  There  has  been  no  falling  off  either  in 
the  interest  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  year,  or  of  the 
numbers  of  members  attending  them.  During  the  summer 
months  numerous  excursions  have  been  made,  which  were  pro- 
ductive not  only  of  much  enjoyment,  but  of  profitable  photo- 
graphic experience  and  work.  Donations  to  the  Library  have 
been  received  from  Captain  Abney,  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Maurice  Jones,  and  Mr.  Scott ;  and  to  the  album  from 
Messrs.  II.  N.  Atkins,  Watts,  Williams,  Hartley,  Wharmby,  and 
other?.  The  beneficiil  effect  of  the  annual  competiiious,  as 
incentives  to  useful  emulation,  and  as  spurs  to  careful  and  artistic 
work,  has  shown  no  diminution  in  the  paat  year,  and  the  Council 
trust  that  the  subjects  selected  for  the  competition  of  1885  will 
be  productive  of  a  similar  satisfactory  result.  These  subjects 
are  as  follow : — "  Instantaneous,*' "  Farm  Yard,"  **  Rocky  Shore," 
"Stereoscopic,''  '*Cottoge  Door,"  "Animal  Study/ »  "Interior," 


and  "  Shipping  or  Marine."  A  presentation  print  will  be  selected 
by  the  Council  before  the  close  of  the  year  fot  distribution 
among  the  members. 

The  report  included  a  list  of  the  papers  contributed  at  the 
meetings,  as  also  acknowledgment  of  thanks  due  for  favours 
received  from  several  quarters. 

The  report  was  passed. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  about  j£40. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  and  the  Chairman  spoke  very  warmly 
of  the  labours  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  now  about  to  retire  from 
his  post. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  ezpressad  hi^  cordial  thanks,  not  only 
to  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  and  Dr.  Kenyon  for  their  kind  words  with 
regard  to  him,  but  also  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  both 
present  and  absent,  for  their  kindly  feeling. 

The  following  addition  to  the  Rules  was  adopted  : — "All 
members  elected  on  and  after  the  January  meeting,  1885,  shall 
pay  an  entrance  fee  to  the  Treasurer  of  lOs.  6d.  " 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  of  the  soiree  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  on  December  10th,  and  ^ave  notice  that  all  ex- 
hibits for  the  Association's  display  shonld  be  sent  to  Mr.  EUer- 
beck's,  6i,  Bold  Street,  on  or  before  December  9th,  or  on  the  10th 
to  the  Committee  in  St.  George's  Hall. 

In  this  year's  competition  the  awards  were  announced  as 
follows :— »*  The  Brook,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  ;  "  OatWe,"  Mr.  J. 
H.  T.  Ellerbeck;  "Fruit,"  Mr.  P.  G.  HaU;  "  Arohitecture,'' 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby ;  "  Mountain  Forms."  Mr.  P.  G.  HaU ;  "  Snow 
Scene,*'  not  awarded;  "Shipping,"  Mr.  J.  H.  Day;  *' Repose," 
Mr.  P.  G.  Hall;  *' Own  Emulsion,"  Mr.  W.  H,  Kirkby ;  »•  Best 
set  of  Pictorea,"  Mr.  P.  G.  HaU;  "Best  Picture  of  aU,"  Mr.  P. 
G.  HaU. 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Riley  and  Banks  were  re-elected,  nemin$ 
cotttradieefitej  as  honorary  members. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  would  be  glad  to  receive 
negatives  suitable  for  enlargement  for  this  year's  presentation 
print,  and  requested  that  snch  negatives  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
EUerbeck,  6i,  Bold  Street,  on  or  before  Monday,  December  15th. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  foUowing  bye-law,  recom- 
mended by  the  ConneU,  bo  adopted: — '*  That  after  due  notice  has 
been  given  by  the  Treasurer,  that  if  arrears  of  subscriptions  be 
not  paid  within  three  months,  members  in  arrears  shall  cease  to 
receive  notice  of  meetings."  * 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  a  lower  room  for  the  inspection 
of  the  competition  pictures  of  the  present  year. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photoorafhio  Socdstt. 

This  Society,  formed  a  fortnight  ago,  held  a  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  in  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  when  a  collection  of 
instruments,  photographs,  and  etchings,  were  exhibited.  Mr. 
W.  NoTHALL  presided,  and  there  was  a  very  fair  attendance  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Round  the  room  numerous  photographic 
specimens  and  a  few  water  colours  were  arrange!,  and  the  appa- 
ratus was  displayed  on  a  table.  Amongst  the  instruments  were 
various  cameras  by  first  class  makers,  lenses  for  the  scioptioon 
camera,  a  neatly-constructed  burniriher,  various  kinds  of  develop- 
ing lamps  and  sciopticon  lanterns,  an  oil  lantern  giving  a  beauti- 
ful ten -feet  picture,  consecutive  deUvery  box  (in  the  railway 
ticket  style)  for  use  in  lantern  exhibitions,  and  a  biunal  lantern, 
fitted  with  mixed  jets,  and  capable  of  giving  a  picture  up  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Chrstham  (President  of  the  Society)  showed  several 
water-colour  drawings,  and  amongst  a  number  of  photographic 
specimens  an  exceUent  photo,  of  himself,  executed  by  his  own 
hand,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
table  at  which  he  sat  was  first  fooussed,  and  then  the  operator 
actuated  the  lens  by  means  of  cotton- thread. 

Dr.  SiDEBOTHAM  (Vice-President  of  the  Society)  exhibited 
apparatus  and  a  number  of  photographic  specimens,  as  also  did 
Mr.  George  Batty,  one  of  the  members.  Cameras  and  lenses 
were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Crowther  (Secretary),  Mr.  John 
Pennington  (Treasurer),  and  Mr.  McLean,  (a  member.) 

Some  time  having  been  spent  in  examining  the  exhibits,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Cheetham  gave  a  magic  lantern  entertainment,  throwing 
on  the  screen  photographs  of  persons  and  places  of  interest 
taken  by  himself  and  Dr.  Sideboth^m.  Remarks  were  made  by 
the  Rev.  J.  K.  Smith,  Councillor  Cheetham,  Dr.  Sidebotham, 
Mr.  H.  Bardsley,  Mr.*  F.  W.  Cheetham,  and  Mr.  Crowther,  and  a 
very  pleasant  entertainment  closed  with  thanks  to  the  exhibitors 
and  to  Mr.  NuthaU  for  presiding. 
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Amatbuk  Photoobaphig  Association  of  Victoria. 

Thb  Association  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  doing  good 
work.  Practical  demonstrations  of  tbe  diflferent  photographic 
operations  are  g^ven  at  nearly  every  meeting,  with  good  results. 

At  Uie  meeting  held  on  6th  October,  Sergeant  >  enton  read  a 
paper  on  the  *' Preparation  and  Purification  of  Photographic 
Chemicals,"  and  being  an  amateur  chemist  of  known  ability,  a 
large  number  of  members  attended,  and  listened  with  great  aUen- 
tion  to  his  remarks,  finishing  by  asking  him  innumerable  questions, 
which  were  satisfactorily  answered. 


Photogbaphic  Socibtt  op  Obeat  Britain.— The  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
December  9th,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colonrs  (whose  winter  exhibition  is  now  on 
view),  6a,  Pall  Mall  East 

Pobtrait  op  Mb.  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  Yobk. — Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Kidd  have  forwarded  us  an  excellent  gelatino-bro- 
mide  enlargement  upon  opal  from  a  cabinet  portrait  of  Mr.  Beach. 
Gelatino-bromide  enlargements  upon  opal  have  certainly  much 
to  recommend  them  as  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  collodion 
transfer,  and  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  put  artistic  work  upon 
gelatino-bromide  pictures  taken  upon  opal  glass. 

The  EtTECT  op  Moistube  on  the  Refbaction  op  Polabisec 
Light,  bt  R.  T.  Qlazebbook.— The  author  has  described  some 
experiments  he  has  been  engaged  on  lately  at  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory.  Plane  polarised  Oght  is  made  to  fall  on  a  plate  or  a 
wedge  of  glass  at  various  angles,  and  the  position  of  the  plane 
of   polarisation  determined.     It  is  found  that  this  depends 

Ctly  on  the  hygrometrio  condition  of  the  air  in  the  neighbour- 
1  of  the  glass.  If  moiBt  air  be  blown  on  to  perfectly  clean 
glass,  the  plane  of  the  polarisation  of  the  emergent  light  is  dis- 
plaood  from  its  normal  ix>8ition  in  one  direction,  while  if  dry  air 
DC  blown  it  is  displacsd  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  an  angle 
of  incidence  of  60"  the  difference  between  the  two  positions  is 
from  6'  to  8'.  If,  however,  the  glass  be  not  perfectly  clean,  the 
effect  of  moisture  is  at  first  the  same  as  that  of  dry  air,  though 
on  stopping  the  dravght  an  opposite  effect  ia  observed.  The 
,  author  aBSWDsas  the  cause  of  this  the  heating  of  the  surface 
which,  as  Magnus  diMOvered,  is  produced  by  a  draught  of  moiat 
air.  He  finds  on  repeating  Magnus's  expeiiment  that  the  heat- 
ing is  not  produced  if  the  glass  be  clean,  and  he  shows  by  an 
independent  experiment  that  slight  local  heating  does  produce 
an  effect  on  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  due  to  the  dry  aAT,-^Chemieal  Newt, 

Lkctube  on  Photography. — On  Tuesday,  the  2ad  lost., 
Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  jun.,  read  a  paper  at  the  Finsbury  Park  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Society,  on  '*  Photography  and  its  Applica- 
tions." The  effect  of  light  on  certain  substances  was  first 
explained,  and  as  an  example  the  blackening  of  chloride  of 
silver  by  the  actinic  rays  was  shown.  The  process  of  develop- 
ment was  successfully  demonstrated  before  the  audience  by 
developing  both  a  platinotype,  and  a  gelatine  plate.  In  speaking 
of  instantaneous  photography,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  by 
means  of  the  new  gelatine  process,  and  a  detective  camera,  it  is 
possible  to  secure  photographs  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
persons  photographed.  After  a  brief  description  of  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  the  pigeon-post^  the  microscope,  and 
astronomv,  the  lecture  concluded  with  a  lantern  demonstration. 
Among  the  photographs  shown  on  the  screen  were  Mr.  Cobb's 
celebrated  London  scenes,  Mr.  Jennings'  photo-micrographs  of 
the  flea,  Mr.  Wellington's  gelatine  transparencies,  and  Mr.  C. 
Ray  m^oods'  astronomical  slides. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  meeting,  December  10th,  will 
be  the  Annual  Dinner,  at  7  p.m. 


%Q  C0rrjesp0nbinfs. 


*«*  We  eannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
Job. — 1.  Tour  nitrate  cf  soda  probably  contained  a  large  proportiim 
of  chloride,  and  the  **  mass  like  wet  plastei  of  Paris  *'  is  the 
chloride  of  silver  which  was  thrown  down.  Do  not  atteoipt  to 
**  tinker  "  the  bath  any  more,  but  add  enough  common  salt  to 
throw  down  all  the  precious  metal  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  either 
reduce  this  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  sell  it  to  a  refiner ; 
then  make  up  a  fresh  bath.  2.  The  best  quantity  to  add  to  each 
ten  ounces,  is  none. 


Tadruns  Hanna. — 1.  The  method  of  cleaning  you  speak  of  will 
answer  very  well ;  in  fact,  you  cannot  adopt  a  better  method, 
although  you  may  find  one  somewhat  easier.  2.  Isinglait 
is  suitable,  but  before  using  it  you  should  soak  it  in  several 
changes  of  water  to  extract  soluble  matter.  3.  There  ii 
no  *' best"  developer,  but  that  you  ment'oa  is  excellent  for  getke« 
ral  use.    4.  A  deep  ruby  colour  is  generally  preferred.    6.  The 

felattne  solution  never  flows  on  glass  so  readily  as  collodion  flows, 
nt  its  flow  can  be  facilitated  by  breathingon  the  glass.    6.  There 

is  no  bx>k  that  treats  of  emulsion  making  with  special  reference 

to  the  climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  you  can  have  nothing  better 

than  the  book  you  mention. 
Cbbmicus.— Garefnilv  carry  out  the  directions  on  psge  619  of  oar 

present  volume,  and  you  will  obtsin  a  good  result. 
B.  F.  Dixon. — 1.  Tea,  and  incur  opinion  the  enlargement  will  be 

much  better  than  the  original  if  the  work  is  skilfully  performed. 

2.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  cheiper.    3.  The  lenses  you  refer  to 

are  excellent  value  for  the  money,  but  you  must  not  exoeet  them 

to  approach  in  perfection  the  instruments  of  the  best  makers.    Of 

those  mentioned  we  should  recommend  the  sejond ;  and  certainly 

not  the  wide-angle  lens  for  general  work. 
J.  Whitblaw. — ^In  last  week's  number  there  is  an  example  of  what 

we  referred  to  (page  762).    We  have  posted  what  you  ask  for. 
Cblt. — ^You  cannot  do  better  than  to  ootato  a  lens  of  a  similar  kind 

to  that  you  already  possess,  but  of  about  half  the  focal  length, 
G.  F.  Wbbbbb.— It  will  answer  very  well  for  the  purpose  ymi 

mention. 
J.  T.  Smith.— 1.  A  series  of  articles  on  the  ferrotype  procsis 

appeared  in  our  volume  for  1881,  and  you  can  doubtless  obtain  the 

volume  by  advertising  for  it.    2.  The  so-called  encaustic  paste^ 

white  wax  1  ounce,  and  oil  of  turpentine  5  ounces. 
T.  D.  P.— One  of  them,  and  that  a  very  good  one,  is  to  be  found  in 

the  very  number  containing  the  answer  you  refer  to. 
Fbank  Pipbb.— 1.  An  article  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  on  page 

613  of  our  volume  for  last  year.    2.  Under  the  circumstanoeait 

is  extremely  probable  that  the  engraving  is  copyright,  and  if  yoa 

make  copies,  you  must  not  sell  them. 
R.  W.  O.— Parts  by  weight  are  intended — dunces,  if  you  like— bat 

if  you  only  want  a  moderate  quantity,  you  had  better  take  it  in 

drachms. 
F.  M.  AND  Co. — The  addreas  of  the  Meisenbach  Company  is  31, 

Farringdon  Street,  London,  B.C. 
S.  8.  F. — 1.  We  cannot  tell  you  of  any  one  who  will  be  sure  to  do 

what  you  require,  but  you  might  write  to  Messrs.   Biarion  sad 

Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  London.    2.  Thank  you,  we  shall  be  plesaed 

to  have  a  copy. 

B.  y .  H.^-They  were  done  in  America,  but  you  had  better  write  to 
the  Platinotype  Company. 

Albx.  a.  Ixglis. — Thank  you  for  the  photogTai>hs,  which  are 

excellent,  and  we  hope  to  make  uae  of  some  of  them. 
Thio. — We  can  hardly  judge,  but  should  suggest  that  your  best 

way  will  be  to  write  to  Mr.  Cowan.     If  you  will  send  a  letter  to 

him  onder  cover  to  us,  we  will  forward  it. 
W.  P.  M.— We  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  dates,  but  as  there  is  not 

much  latitude  possible,  you  can  easily  ascertain  by  inspecting  the 

files  at  the  offioes  of  the  ioumals  in  question. 

C.  R.  BsAUXONT.— I.  Mr.  Carter's  paper,  which  you  will  fladou 
page  772,  contains  much  ih\t  is  interestiDg,  and  yon  will  gather 
useful  iuformaiion  from  **  Hunt's  Photoicraphy,*'  a  oopy  of 
which  c  m  often  be  had  second-hand.  2.  We  shall  be  very  madi 
pleased  to  have  a  description  of  your  new  camera. 

C.  N.  AND  Co. — ^With  careful  work,  we  think  you  ought  torteoTer 

fully  one  half. 
C.  C. — If  you  colour  with  aniline  dyes  or  with  water  oolonra  (mixed 

with  ox-gall)  the  varnish  will  not  affect  either  colours  or  prist. 

We  assume  you  to  refer  to  a  print  on  albumeniaed  paper,  sad  ss 

a  varnish  we  recommend  dammar  dissolved  in  benxoie,  sixty 

mins  of  the  g^m  to  each  ounce  of  fluid. 
C.  £.  G.— We  cannot  tell  you  with  certainty,  but  will  post  you  the 

addresses  of  some  Paris  houses. 
S.  8.— >If  so,  it  shall  be  posted  to  you. 
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THE   HYDROXTLAUINB   DEVCLOPEB. 

MiMT  penoni  are  noi*  eipeiimeiitiiig  with  tbo  bydrDij- 
lamine  denlopar  of  Egti  kud  Spiller,  kud  amoog  tbe  tnoit 
leonit  voikera  in  thii  dinctioD  may  be  mentioDsd  Hert 
Soolik,  of  Viaana,  who  rwil  «  oomnmuioBtioa  on  tbs 
•nbjrct  at  the  loit  meeting  of  tho  VieniM  Fhotognphio 
Sooiety. 

In  the  Brat  place,  ScoHk  tried  the  origiaal  (ormQla,  and 
the  image  dsTeloped  bIowIt,  and  was  lalboT  weak' ;  Scolik 
•Igo  foQLd,  that  to  obtain  the  tame  figoar  a«  with  pjro- 

Eallie  acid,  a  longer  elpoiaia  is  required.     He,  howerert 
J  leaving  out  both   bromide  of  potauiam  and  dtrio  acid, 
abtainad  much   better  lesalta,  and    the    foliowiog    if  hia 
ioinala  :  — 
60  parts  of  water 
3        ,,         stock  (olulion  oF  hydroxy lamine  hTdrODblomta 

(land  15  of  water) 
5  „  ttuck  (olation  of  canetic  loda  (1  and  6  of  water) 
Under  then  oireanutanoes  the  image  appears  more 
qoiokly  than  with  pjrogallia  dereloper,  and  well  gradn- 
atad  Tigorons  negatitee  aro  obtained — in  fact,  reaniti  much 
tMembling  wet  plate  negatiiei. 

If  only  three  pirta  of  the  hydroxjlamine  are  nsed,  thi 
daveloper  ia  too  weak  for  general  nae  ;  hat  Stb  parti  of 
the  folalioo  may  ba  Deed  when  a  thort  exposnre  hu  hean 
giwn. 

Too  maoh  soda  mnit,  acoordiog  to  Scolik,  be  arwded, 
M  it  caaiei  the  films  to  frill  or  to  blFsler;  bat  theaatronblea 
mar  be  generally  avoided  l>y  adding  alcohol  towards  the 
end  of  the  devuopment. 

Id  oommenting  on  the  present  high  price  of  hydioxy- 
lamine  satis,  Scolik  remarks  that  a  redaction  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  according  to  present  pric«a  be  eatimatea  the 
oost  of  the  varioas  developers  as  follows  :— 

ryrogallio  dareloper,  with  gljoerioe  ...       1'2 

Fota^  developet    ' 1-4 

Iron  oxalate 1-5 

Hydroxjlamine  developer 6to8 


not  everyone  who  can  become  a  snccetefnl  photo- 
grapher of  utt>,  as  there  «re  many  persons  witb  whom  pQM 
will  never  be  Frieodl;  ;  although  we  much  donbt  whether 
the  cat's  sentiment  of  dislike  to  ■  person  \i  ever  so  iutnnso 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Noailles  to  sards  the  whole  feline 
De ;  it  being  recorded  of  this  gentttiaian  that  he  was  made 
aneasj  even  by  the  proximity  of  the  pictare  of  a  oat,  not. 
withstanding  that  the  picture  was  nnseen,  and  in  aa  ad 


joini 


Mr.  Fointer  prewnta  U  vith  bii  own  porlrut,  aa  he  once 


POKTBAITS  OF  PDS3T. 
Tnm  is  bnt  one  photographer  who  stands  oat  prominently 
ae  a  photographer  of  cats,  and  that  photographer  is  Mr, 
Pointer,  ol  Bcightoa.  Pass — taking  bar  in  general — is  hj 
BO  means  a  good  sitter,  for  who  ever  saw  a  cat  absolatelj 
still?  Even  when  most  iotent  on  watching  a  moose,  or 
other  bead  of  choioe  game,  there  is  iuvaiiably  a  awaving 
motion  of  the  tail ;  and  although  a  oat  may  he  fait  asleep, 
the  motion  tcBoIting  from  reapiratioa  is  alwajs  coaiiderable. 


appeared  with  tliree  of  hli  peta ;  and  it  asenu  to  u  tbat 
we  have  here  the  same  trio  of  oata  tbat  are  repreaentad  in 
oar  sapnlement ;  but  one  must  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Fointet  by  any  means  conftned  himself  to  these  in  making 
the  eeries  of  about  two  hundred  cat  pictures  which  be 
publishes.  In  the  greater  number  of  oases,  be  tells  na, 
tbe  cats  were  entire  atranpera  to  bim ;  but  he  has 
seldom  any  oifficulty,  as  Mr  Pointer  and  a  cat  are  always 
fast  friends  immedistely  after  the  first  introduction. 

On  the  next  pigewe  have  ■■  The  Connolatenr,"  in  which 
tbe  while  cat  is  looking  at  the  portThit  of— ve  will 
Bupposp,   her  master. 

In  "  Tbe  Careful  Nurse,"  and  "  The  Attentive  Pupil," 
wa  have  two  more  of  Mr.  Pointer's  best  atadiea. 

Tbe  photographer  of  sate  has  certaiulj  one  advantage 
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on  bin  Bide,  i 

an  nngaiQljr 


I  it  in  b;  no  ineanB  euy  to  make  p<iM  nsaune  I      We  citnDot  help  thinldiig  that  Mr.  PoinUr'a  Beriea  of  oU 
r  awkward  poaitioiu  ]  life  would  make  an  admirable  child's  book  if  the  pictnrea 


were  reproduced  as  Meisealiach  blocka,  and  accompanied  by 
a  suitaole  text ;  while  others  besides  children  would  be 
pleased  to  possess  such  an  album. 


f  BENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

lySTANTAKKOUa    ExPOaUKBS-STiNDARD  SEUaiTOMBTRR— 

Ub  LATINO -Chloride  Prints— Photookaphic  Ac- 
oiaaoBTM — AciD-REsigTiNoQLAZB— Balaout's  Films — 
Pbluclb  Paper— Typo-Enqravino  Procbss— Sitlpho- 
Ctakidb  FixiNO  SoLUTioH — Bust  oe  Daoukrbb. 
MeAhod  of  Measuring  luslanlaneovi  Exposure). — M.  de 
Laboucne  PuTinel  recommendg,  as  a  meaos  of  measuring 
n^d  exposures,  the  leprodaotion  of  a  poliahed  white 


meta'  ball  allowed  to  drop  freely  in  front  of  a  black  enitui 
or  Ecreen,  against  which  is  placed  a  graduated  scale.  The 
shutter  is  set  in  action  simultaneous);  with  tbe  fall  of  the 
ball,  and  on  the  negatire  a  Hjht  line  is  risible,  indinat'ng, 
with  the  aid  of  the  scale,  tbe  diiianee  travelled  by  tbe  ball 
during  exposure.  Of  course  seTeral  ca'culations,  too  com- 
plicated for  practical  photograph  en.  have  to  be  made  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  duration;  therefore  M.  de  Labourne 
Fuvinal  has  drawn  up  a  table  atiting  the  exposures  neces- 
sary for  all  the  difFereit  lengths  of  the  distance'-  paaud 
throogh  from  the  top  Oi  the  sca'e.  It  seems  to  me  Terj 
intricate,  and  I  murh  pre''er  the  chronometrio  method  de- 
scribed in  my  last  letter.  Ic  this  latter  case,  noeucb  calcn- 
lation  is  recessary,  and  'v  oan  be  exactly  determiTicdbythe 
angle  subtended  from  the  axis  o'  the  needle  hand  tracing 
two  lines  to  limit  it. 

Standard  Seniilomeler. — Tbe  qnsation  of  a  staadard  aenu- 
tomster  has  again  bet^n  discussed,  witb  reference  torn  pro- 
position made  to  the  Photograpbio  Society  of  Franca,  that 
it  should  bs  entrasted  to  a  special  commission.  I  consider 
Warneiks'e  the  beet,  only  it  seems  desirable  that  a  commii- 
uon  should  be  appointed  for  the  thorough  e.:amioatioD  mad 
oomparison  of  all,  so  that  the  nnmbers  given  are  absolrtelj 
identical.  The  thing  does  not  present  any  difficulty  ao 
far,  and  I  think  a  manufaotatet  might  be  easily  found  if 
Mr.  WaineikB  would  consent  to  this  proposal,  leading  to 
the  fiiBt  Btip  in  the  eBtabliehment  of  a  universal  s'andard 
Bonsitoraeter.  Other  questions  in  this  complex  problem  re- 
main  to  he  solved.  A  good  standard  of  light  mnat  ba 
determined  upon.  M.  Waraeike's  ingenious  and  convenient 
phoepb orescent  plate  has  seversl  objection".  Can  all  be 
giried  with  eu  equal  emissive  power?— and  is  the  duration 
of  their  luminodity  warranted  for  a  long  time,  and  eqnal 
nnder  all  conditions?  Kepliee  have  been  made  to  tbeao 
qneetions,  but  the  doubt  still  remains.  The  lamp  burning 
42  grammes  of  oil  in  an  hoar  is  still  used  to  verify  the 
lighting  power  of  gas,  but  this  method  is  not  easy  •»  piac- 
tise,  and  it  is  also  liable  to  oonsiderable  variations — qnalitj 
of  tba  oil,  state  of  tbe  wick,  &c.  SJ.  Bardy  propoeas  Ste- 
i'  unit-lamp,  as  hnrning  an  invariable  composiiioo,  tfaa 
gauge  legnlating  the  heigbt  of  tha  flame.  The  present 
prioe  of  the  lamp  here  is  forty  francs,  and  that,  with  tk« 
lUnminant  oosting  fifteen  franca  the  kilogramme,  reBdata 
it  loo  ezpensive  to  be  generally  nied,  and  it  aeams  doobtU 
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that  the  aoetate  o(  Btn^l  !■  auil;  pracurable.  The  use  of  n 
Okbdle  of  ft  given  eiza  aoi]  mike  in  liable  to  ceitain  varia- 
tions, but  tbej  may  not  be  euffioient  to  interfere  much  with 
the  proctioit  tbIds  of  the  obiervations.  It  noultl  be  raab 
to  comment  upon  a  qaeBtion  of  lo  much  impoitance  without 
eipBiimenling;  I  therefore  intend  to  make  a  tborougb  in- 
V  ealigation,  taking  the  Siemens'  nnit-lamp  and  comparing 
varioQs  candle  Samee  with  it.  After  a  sooie  or  so  of  triaU, 
I  shall  feel  jnfficienUy  op  in  the  subject  to  pronounce  upon 
my  teeoltE.  Similar  ciperimetits  might  bo  made  w:  ' 
patrolenm  lamp,  trying  varioua  aaniples  of  petroleum,  ___ 
noticing  Ihiir  di^areaoag.  The  neceaiity  for  determining 
npou  a  special  developer  baa  been  objected  to,  bat  it  may 
be  r< joined  that  the  film,  abowing  the  image  leaat  rapidly 
at  first,  by  aubmiltinK  to  a  prolonged  development,  comes 
out  batter  than  in  those  plates  which  give  an  imaite 
qaickly. 

M.  mttnet'3  Gelaliio-Chloriile  Plates.— M.  Hutinet,  whose 
photographic  mounting -board  factory  ia  so  well  known,  is 
manulacturing  wtoleaale  both  clear  and  op.il  plates  covered 
With  gelatiQO-chbride.  They  give  very  beautifal  trans. 
pnreucies.  The  priming,  toning,  and  fiiiDg  operaliona  art 
eirried  on  ia  the  same  way  as  albuniemzed  paper  printa. 
The  exposure  to  light  tokes  rather  a  long  time,  but  the 
image  may  be  v&tcbed  as  it  appears  on  the  tranaparent 
[dates.  For  the  opal  platos,  recouree  muat  be  hud  to  photo- 
metric means,  to  ascertain  when  they  have  been  enfficiently 
lODg  exposed. 

Piiolographic  AcKSiories.—}!.  Stebbing  has  opened  a 
depdt  in  Paris  for  pholographie  apparatus  and  aeoesaoriaB 
particularly  those  of  Eugliah  make. 

M.  ChaCi't  Acid.Proof  G/aze. —M.  Chala  showed  the 
Society  a  glazing  substance  havbg  a  carbon  basis  suitable 
for  coating  photographic  diahea,  cloth,  paper,  zinc,  and 
other  metals.  The  substance  is  called  diamintine,  and  will 
bear  a  good  rubbing  without  coming  off. 

Plata  for  BalaganS  Pellicle  Popir.—iL  Balaguy,  with 
the  view  of  having  bis  pellicle  papers  used  directly— that 
u  to  say,  without  having  to  puta  glaw  in  front  of  them, 
expose  between  two  glasses— proposes  to  deliver  them  n 
VHionalW  attached  to  thin  zinc  plates,  so  that  they  may  le 
deUohed  during  development.  Bv  this  means  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  can  be  watched,  and  the  reduction  both 
in  bnlk  and  weight  of  plates  is  oonsidenbly  redaeed.  To 
cause  the  pellicle  to  adhere,  a  solution  of  wai  and  a  little 
reain  in  benzine  is  poured  over  the  zinc  plate.  To  apply 
the  pellicle,  paste  them  at  the  back,  and  piess  down  on  the 
waied  plaLe  ;  they  can  be  coited  with  gel  at  ino- bromide  in 
the  ureal  way  when  dry.  Pellicles  already  coated  can  be 
stuck  down  wi:h  an  India-rubber  p-eparation. 

Af.  Alfxeefs  Tgpojraphic  I'rocess.  ~  A.  iluuian,  M. 
Alexeef,  has  invented  a  typographic  procesa,  the  results  of 
which  are  similar  to  the  "  photo- ink  "  prints. 

Eeduclion  of  the  Bust  of  Dagjietre—A  reduced  copy 
of  the  bust  ol  Daguerre,  set  np  at  Cormeillea-en-ParisiB 
has  just  been  made.  Anyone,  therefore,  desirous  of 
possessing  themselves  of  a  bust  of  one  of  the  fathers  of 
photography,  can  procure  one  in  Paris  for  the  sum  of  eight 
'•w*-  Leos  Vidau 


does  not  aecm  to  matter;  cotton-wool  will  answer  every  parpoM, 
The  material  burnt  ia  acetate  of  amvl,  which,  though  dear  when 
obtained  pure,  is  very  cheap  at  all  events  in  Uennany,  b-ing 
LOld  at  a  few  shillings  a  pound.  It  baa  a  oh ar.ict eristic  smell  of 
pear  drops,  and  is  much  used  in  confectionery,  I  am  told,  tO  give 
The  flame  you  gee  before  joa  is  a  steady 
of  draught  it  miy  be 


space  beneath,  but,  aaa  role, 


THE  SIEMENS  UNIT  LAMP  FOR  PHOTOaBAPHERS. 

TnBB  are  bo  many  difBcnltiea  regarding  a  standard  light  that  it 
has  struck  ma  that  I  might  say  a  few  words  with  advantage 
rjaiarding  the  auiiliary  standard  which  was  proposed  by  Dr 
Weinor  Siemens  at  the  late  Electrical  Congress  held  in  Paris  in 
April  last.  Recently  Dr.  Siemens  kindly  preaenlail  me  with  ooe 
of  them,  .nd  I  have  experimented  with  it  both  for  photomctrio 
and  photographic  purposes.  The  lamp  is  illastrated  in  the  fiirnre 
The  two  principal  portiona  of  it  are  a  tube  Aths  of  an  inch 
m  internal  diameter,  through  which  the  wick  passea,  and  a  ganee 
to  measnra  the  height  of  the  fltme,  which  haa  to  be  2  8  inches 
high.  Whether  the  wick  be  a  closely  compressed  one,  or  loose, 
•  BmI  baton  the  Plufa>|M(Ue  Sode^  of  Qrat  Siitain. 


The  wick  ia  trimmed  even  with  (he  tube,  and  when  oat  of  use 
there  is  an  extinguisher  or  cap  which  ecrews  over  it,  making  it 
air-tight,  and  thus  pre.cluding  the  evaporation  of  amyl  acetate. 
After  the  Utnp  has  been  lighted  a  couiile  of  minutes  the  flame 
assumes  its  norL.al  height,  and  is  regulated  ao  that  the  point  ia 
just  the  height  of  the  gauge.  In  Ibis  stale  it  emits  the  light  of 
candle.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  acetate  of  amyl  con- 
kins  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  in  proportion  to  the  carbon,  and 
ence  requires  but  a  small  supply, 

1  have  been  trying  this  unit  lamp  for  nse  with  the  seositameter, 
nd  find  that  at  a  distance  of  ]8j  inches  from  the  plate,  and  with 
ilf  3.  minute's  exposure,  it  gives  the  game  illumination  ai  the 
phosphoresc  ;nt  tablet  which  ia  in  ihy  poasegaion.  I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  the  sime  batch  of  plates  at  different  limes  with 
Iho  lamp,  purposely  disturbing  the  wick  between  times,  and  re- 
adjusting it  to  the  height  of  the  gange.  This  gave  always  the 
same  resulta  on  the  plate  exposed  behind  the  sonsitometor,  showing; 
that  for  this  purpose  it  isa  thoroughly  reliable  souree  of  illoinina- 
tion.  I  cannot  trace  any  effect  jf  a  differencs  in  height  of  the 
baroBioter  or  thermometer.  It  is  1 3  be  presumed  that  some  slight 
lion  must  exiit,  but  so  far  inappreciable,  which  is  more  than 
le  said  when  using  the  stand^iil  candle. 

may  ba  asked,  why  aubatituta -auoh  a  stindird  tor  the 
phorescent  plate  !    The  reason  why  I  would  do  so  is,  that 
ght  emitted  by  the  phosphorescence  ia  confined  to  one  small 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  as  a  previous  paper  of  mine  has  shown, 
and  that  aa  yuu  mix  iodide  with  bromide,  the  comporiaon  of  two 
plates,  one  iodo-bromido  and  the  other  bromide  alone,  when 
made  by  phosphorescence,  ia  in  favour  of  the  latter,  oinoe  the  place 
'  ~  ~naitmum  seDaitivenese  of  the  former  is  below  the  point  in 
ipectmm  ii,  which  the  phoaphoroscent  tables  emits   light, 
being  tbe  oasr,  I  should  like  to  see  sume  such  standard  as 
this  used,  aa  -t  is  handy,  and  only  requires  the  applicaldon  of  a 
match  to  start  it.     It  ia  alao  convenient  for  use  in  taking  trans- 
paranciea  by   contact.     The  exposure-  of  a   plate   behind   an 
ordinary  deuae  negative,  which  regiatera  24  on  the  eensiCometer 
at  tivo  feei:  distance,  take  one  minute  to  give  a  good  image. 
Such  a  lami,  too,  is  handy  for  travelling.     It  can  be  encloaed  in 
shade  of  orange  paper,  or  by  the  cai  Jboard  lantern  which  I 
□g  ago  recommended,  and   which  ia  the  aimpleat  form  of  any 
ntem  with  which  I  am  aoquainted,  and  plates  can  be  changed 
■developed  by  its  liijht.     Now  as  to  tbe  mamifactura  of  such  a 
mp  there  is  noiJiffioulty;   the  form    I   hive  here  is  mure   ex- 
pensive  than  is  necssiarj.     It  will  be  seen  that  an  ordinary  spirit- 
lamp  could  be  adapted  to  it,  by  replacing  the  tube  uaualij  sup- 
plied by  a  slightly  longer  one,  and  making  the  glass  oovor  a 
little  kuger  tlun  ia  now  done ;  even  this  is  not  nscaaaary.    The 
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point  to  b»  attended  to  U  to  keep  the  heat  at  a  fair  distance  from 
the  spirit.  I  need  scarcely  enter  into  the  subject  of  photometry 
with  this  lamp ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  burner  is  of  the 
dimensions  I  haye  given,  and  the  flame  kept  to  the  standard 
height,  every  one  has  it  in  hia  power  to  reproduce  the  light  of  an 
unfluctuating  standard  candle.  Here,  theo,  is  a  point  gained  at 
once.  Mr.  Spurge  brought  forward  the  idea  of  using  a  gas  flame 
of  a  certain  height,  and  issuing  from  a  hole  of  fixed  diameter,  to 
illuminate  the  screen  he  proposed  to  use  with  his  sensitometer. 
As  gas  is  not  always  available,  it  is  probable  that  a  modification, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Siemens  unit-lamp,  might  be 
utilised. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  SPEED  OF  PHOTOORAPHIC 

DROP-SHUTTERS. 

BT   W.    H.    PJOKERINO. 

The  usual  method  adopted  for  this  purpose  depends  on  photo- 
graphing a  white  clock-hand  revolving  rapidly  in  front  of  a  black 
&oe.  The  chief  difficulty  in  thi^  case  is  to  maintain  a  uniform 
rotation  at  high  speed.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  uniformity  of  exposure  of  any  particular  shutter  under 
apparently  like  circumstance,  the  following  method  has  been 
suggested.  In  carrying  out  the  experiment  in  practice,  I  have 
had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Ellinger. 

A  tuning-fork,  B,  with  a  mirror  attached  to  the  side  of  one  of 
the  prongs,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  camera-lens.  This  mirror 
is  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  into  the  camera  C  a  horizontal  beam 
oi  sunlight^  whicb,  before  reaching  the  fork,  has  passed  through 
a  half-inch  hole  in  a  screen  S,  placed  about  ten  feet  distant. 
This  produces  on  the  ground-glass  a  minute  brilliant  point  of 


Ught.  If  the  fork  be  set  vibrating,  the  point  will  become  a 
short,  'fine,  horisontal  line :  if  the  fork  be  rotated  about  its 
longitudinal  axis,  the  line  wiU  become  a  sinusoidal  curve  de- 
scribed on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  long  radius.  A 
photogra-4>hic  plate  is  now  inserted,  and  the  drop-shutter 
attached.  On  releasing  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  sinusoid  has  been  photographed ;  and  the  precise 
^poture  may  be  determined  by  counting  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions represented  on  the  plate. 

The  mirror  employed  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
lens  to  be  measured,  so  as  to  cover  its  edges  during  the  whole 
exposure.  The  mirror  may  be  glued  directly  to  the  prong  of 
the  fork  with  strong  carpenter's  glue,  after  first  scraping  off  a 
httle  of  the  silvering  at  the  edges  of  the  glass.  The  rate  of  the 
fork  is  then  determined,  by  compaiison  with  a  standard  fork,  by 
the  methol  of  heaiB.-~Se:$nee, 


COPYING  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

BY  THOKAS  SCOTTON.* 

TRsnv  are  various  methods  by  which  maps,  plans,  tracings,  &c., 
may  be  copied.  There  is  that  of  producing  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground,  but  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  two : — 

First. — The  ferro-prussiate  process,  by  which  copies  may  be 
produced  with  either  white  lines  on  a  blue  ground,  or  blue  lines 
on  a  white  ground. 

Second.— The  obtaining  of  copies  with  white  lines  on  a  blue 
ground.  * 

The  face  of  the  drawing  is  placed  against  the  glass  of  the 
printing-frame,  and  the  prepared  paper  is  then  placed  on  the 
drawing  (the  prepared  side  on  the  back  of  the  drawing).  It  is 
advisable  that  the  paper  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
drawing,  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  exposed  to  show  the  action  of 
the  light  upon  it. 

The  exposure  required  hi  very  bright  sunshine  varies  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  but  in  the  very  dull  days  of  winter  it  may 
require  two  or  three  hours,  or  even  a  whole  day.  During  the 
ezpoeure  to  light,  the  paper  assumes  various  tints,  from  a  green- 
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iah  blue  to  an  olive  tint.  The  print,  when  properly  exposed,  is 
taken  from  the  printing-frame  and  immersed  in  dean  water 
(which  can  be  effected  in  any  room)  until  the  lines  become  purely 
white.  The  time  required  for  washing  occupies  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  but  if  warm  water  be  used,  the  result  is  obtained  much 
more  quickly.  Over-washing  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  blae 
ground.  I  find,  from  experience,  the  copies  darken  considerably 
whilst  drying.  If  the  prints  are  very  large,  say  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  and  three  feet  wide  or  more,  great  care  is  required  in 
taking  them  out  of  the  washing  water  to  prevent  them  from 
tearing.  To  prevent  this  I  generally  get  an  assistant  to  hold  a 
long  wooden  roller  near,  upon  which  the  copy  is  placed. 

If  a  line  or  figure  has  been  left  out  by  mistake  on  the  original 
drawing  before  being  copied,  the  same  can  be  produced  upon  the 
printed  copy  by  using  a  solution  of  soda  and  water. 

To  obtain  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground  by  this  process,  a  nega- 
tive must  first  be  made,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing  in  the 
printing -frame  the  drawing,  with  the  back  against  the  glass, 
then  place  over  the  drawing  a  piece  of  special  ferro-praseiate 
paper  (thin)  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  the  smooth  8ur£aoa 
against  the  face  of  the  drawing,  close  the  frame,  and  expose  to 
the  light.  The  progress  of  the  negative  print  is  rather  difficult 
to  verifv  and  check ;  therefore,  in  this  process  the  use  of  a 
second  frsme  as  a  test  frame  will  be  found  very  useful.  The 
negative  print  should  be  exposed  at  least  three  or  four  times  as 
long  as  that  by  which  white  lines  on  blue  ground  are  produced. 
The  negative  print,  after  proper  exposure,  should  be  washed  in 
dean  water,  and  dried  as  before  mentioned.  If  this  be  properly 
done,  the  print  when  finished  should  show  a  clear  dark  blue  on 
being  hdd  up  to  the  light. 

The  negative  print  is  then  placed  in  the  printing  frame  with 
the  rough  side  against  the  glass,  and  thereon  a  piece  of  ferro- 
prussiate  paper  (the  same  as  used  for  producing  white  lines  on 
blue  ground)  with  the  prepared  side  against  the  negative.  The 
exposure  and  operation  to  be  the  same  as  if  produdng  white 
lines  on  blue  ground.  The  copy  thus  treated  will,  when  finished 
have  blue  lines  on  white  ground. 

I  may  also  say  the  special  negative  paper  can  be  used  for 
produdng  white  lines  on  blue  ground  by  the  following  procedure 
as  in  the  first  instance. 

Very  pleasing  pictures  can  be  made  by  printing  from  negatives 
with  this  pa[  er,  which  may  be  obtained  ready  prepared.  If  amy- 
one  choose  to  prepare  his  own  paper  he  can  do  so  by  the  nae  of 
the  following  formula : — 

Ammonia  dtrate  of  iron 1  part 

Water         •        Imparts 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  1  part 

Water         4  parts 

Mix  together  in  equal  quantities. 

I  now  come  to  the  process  for  producing  dark  bine  lines  on  m 
white  ground.  The  advantages  of  this  process  are  many.  It 
can  be  worked  in  all  weathers,  and  requires  no  dark  room. 
Copies  can  be  coloured  and  varnished,  altered  and  corrected,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  they  do  not  fade. 

There  are  five  distinct  operations,  viz. : — (1st)  Exposure  in  the 
printing  frame,  (2nd)  Developing  of  copy  in  yellow  prussiate 
solution,  (3rd)  Washing  in  first  water  tray,  (4th)  Bleaching  in 
acidulated  bath,  (5th)  Brushing  and  flushing  in  second  water 
tn^,  and  finally  drying. 

The  glass  in  the  printing  frame  should  be  very  dean  and 
bright.  Place  the  drawing  to  be  copied  in  the  printing  frame, 
and  upon  it  a  sheet  of  the  sensitized  paper,  put  the  felt  over  all, 
and  smooth  outwards  from  the  centre  with  both  hands,  dose  the 
frame,  and  expose  to  the  light.  The  time  of  exposure  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  quality 
and  intensity  of  the  light.  In  the  sunlight  in  summer  it  only 
requires  a  few  seconds,  in  the  shade  a  few  minutes,  but  in  foggy 
and  dull  weather  in  winter,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  exposure  can  only  be  determined  by  constant  practice,  an  d 
test  slips.  The  test  slips  should  be  placed  in  the  printing  frame 
alongside  the  tracing  being  copied.  These  small  test  slips  are 
inserted  so  as  to  be  about  two- thirds  inside  and  one  third  out- 
side the  frame  at  the  back.  They  can  then  be  conveniently 
diawn  out  without  opening  or  disturbing  the  print.  The  fr<&me 
must  be  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Jight,  and  no  shadow 
allowed  to  fall  on  it.  After  a  time,  one  of  the  test  slips  la 
drawn  out,  and  dipped  in  the  prussiate  solution,  and  its  chemi- 
cal action  watched  for,  from  40  to  50  seconds.  Should  tha 
background  remain  perfectly  yellow,  and  the  lines  come  out 
blue,  the  exposure  has  been  suffideat.    Diuing  th«  testing  th« 
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frame  must  be  turned  face  downwards,  or  otherwise  screened 
from  the  light. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  develop  the  copies  immediately  after 
exposure,  therefore  all  the  printing  might  be  done  while  the 
light  is  stroDgesti  leaving  the  development  until  the  evening  or 
the  following  day.  After  exposure,  the  copy  shuuld  be  placed 
face  downwards  on  a  board,  and  the  edges  turned  up  carefully, 
BO  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tray,  three-quarter  inch  in  depth.  This 
renders  the  sheet  more  easy  of  manipulation,  and  leaves  the  back 
white  when  developed  in  the  prussiate  bath.  The  copy  is  now 
placed  face  downwards,  and  floated  on  the  prussiate  bath  for 
about  thirty  seconds.  The  operator  should  see  that  uniform 
contact  takes  place  eveiy where  while  in  this  solution  ;  raise  the 
copy,  inclining  it  to  allow  the  solution  to  drip  ofif  one  corner,  then 
particularly  notice  how  the  lines  seem  to  stand  out.  If  they 
stand  out,  and  the  ground  remains  perfectly  yellow,  the  deve- 
lopment may  be  considered  complete. 

After  development,  the  copy  is  floated  or  immersed  in  the  first 
water  bath,  in  order  to  check  the  further  action  of  the  prussiate, 
and  then  immersed  face  upwards  in  the  acid  bath,  care  being 
taken  that  the  entire  copy,  both  front  and  back,  is  saturated. 
In  winter,  the  copies  can  be  safely  left  immersed  in  the  acid  bath 
ten  minutes  or  more  ;  in  hot  weather  three  or  four  minutes  may 
sufSce.  ^  The  surface  of  the  copy  should  be  worked  all  over  care- 
fully with  a  soft  brush  to  start  and  loosen  the  blue  mucilage. 

The  copy  is  next  placed  face  upwards  in  the  empty  second 
water  tray,  and  again  well  brushed  to  get  lid  of  ike  superficial 
mucilage. 

Finally  it  is  flushed  copiously  with  clean  water,  both  front  and 
back,  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  previous  chemical  solution. 
For  drying,  lay  the  copies  across  semi-circular  rollers  about 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

Any  blue  stains  on  the  copies  may  be  removed,  or  alterations 
made  by  the  use  of  the  blue  solving  supplied  with  the  paper  ;  any 
blue  stains  on  the  hands  may  be  quickly  removed  by  a  very  weak 
dilution  of  caustic  potash. 

It  is  essential  that  the  contents  of  the  two  chemical  baths  do 
not  get  mixed,  or  blue  stains  well  appear.  To  prevent  this,  it 
is  advisable  to  well  rinse  one's  hands  in  clean  water  after  each 
operation. 

WITH  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  R.  O.  BROOK.* 

Thinking  that  the  members  of  this  section  would  like  to 
hear  something  of  my  photographio  experiences  daring 
my  recent  joarney  to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  amongst 
the  marvels  of  that  natural  wonderland  called  <*  Tellow- 
Stone  Park/'  1  have  jotted  down  the  following  notes. 
Before  starting,  i  provided  myself  with  one  of  Watson 
and  Son's  complete  tourist's  sets,  including  whole-plate 
camera  with  doable  swing-back,  double  action  front,  and 
three  doable  dark  slides ;  the  whole  fitted  with  a  Ross 
rapid  symmetrical  lens,  and  packed  in  a  solid  leather  case. 
I  also  took  out  nine  dozen  Fry  *s  ordinary  dry  plates,  three 
dozen  special  instantaneous,  for  drop-shatter  exposures ; 
a  bottle  of  Fry's  developer  in  order  to  bring  out  a  plate  or 
two  by  the  way,  to  see  how  L  was  getting  on ;  and  two 
ebonite  developing  trays.  Not  a  very  bulky  outfit,  and  I 
little  thought,  as  the  good  ship  Parisian  steamed  majesbi- 
oally  out  of  the  river  Mersey,  that  the  work  1  had  before 
me  would  be  so  laborious,  and  the  extra  cost  of  travelling 
with  a  whole  plate  camera  and  twelve  dozen  dry  plates  as 
luggaffe,  so  formidable  as  subseqaent  events  proved. 

In  tne  first  pUce,  I  had  only  one  ruby  lamp,  the  glass 
of  which  got  speedily  smashed  £yery  one  who  takes  a 
ruby  lamp  to  sea  should  take  a^so  two  or  three  extra 
glasses ;  but  I  would  not  take  a  lamp  again,  as  I  found  that 
a  couple  of  sheets  of  red  paper  (given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Watkms,  the  well-known  photographer  of  San  Francisco, 
whom  I  met  with  in  Yellow  Stone  Park)  put  round  a 
oandle,  answered  perfectly,  aud  carried  me  over  the 
remainder  of  my  tour. 

In  the  next  place,  travelling  photographers  in  a  rough 
country  should  always  take  two  or  three  extra  squares  of 
groundglass  for  focussing.  I  found  it  exceedingly  awkward, 
when  my  cameia  was  blown  over  and  the  focussing-glass 
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shattered,  to  discover  that  the  nearest  glass  shop  was  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

I  also  found  the  want  of  a  few  small  screws  to  fit  the 
brass  work  of  the  camera ;  a  want,  the  reality  cf  which 
you  will  readily  appreciate  as  I  describe  some  incidents  of 
my  journey .-^ 

My  ebonite  trays  were  broken  before  I  reached  Montreal 
so  I  left  my  bottle  of  developer  with  Mr.  Notman  of  that, 
city.  1  had  exposed  two  plates  on  the  voyage  out,  and  the 
gentleman  to  whom  1  sent  them  to  bedeveloped  spoiled  one, 
but  luckily  sent  for  me  before  he  tried  the  other.  Here 
the  Fry^s  developer  came  in,  and  the  second  plate  came 
out  all  right.  I  left  it  to  be  washed  and  dried,  but,  on 
arriving  home,  I  found  that  he  had  not  half  washed  it,  and 
had  covered  it  with  some  rough  composition  intended  for 
varnish ;  this  covering  turned  a  dead  white,  and  was  gradu- 
ally destroying  the  film.  I  showed  it  to  our  chairman, 
Mr.  Heather,  who  advised  me  to  get  another  negative  from 
it  immediately,  which  I  did,  he  also  taking  one.  These 
negatives  are  better  than  the  originals. 

Besides  these  two  plates,  I  tried  several  experiments 
during  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  I  hoped  and  in- 
tended daring  the  voyage  to  get  a  photo,  of  a  rough  sea, 
and  on  Augast  2l8t  made  my  first  attempt.  It  was 
blowing  what  I  considered  a  gale,  the  waves  being,  if  not 
exactly  mountainous,  at  any  rate  considerably  high  ;  one 
man  was  holding  on  to  each  l<;g  of  the  camera  stand, 
another  held  me  while  I  steadied  the  camera.  I  only  wish 
some  one  had  photographed  the  group— it  would  have 
formed  a  capital  subject  for  ahntern  transparency.  But. 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  the  picture  has  not  turned 
out  very  succeesfal ;  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  sny  that  most  of 
my  drop-shutter  exposures  have  not  turned  out  well,  the 
shutter  not  being  quick  enough. 

On  sighting  Belle  isle,  we  passed  close  to  two  fine  ice- 
bergs. I  expended  a  couple  of  plates  on  them,  neither  of 
which  proved  very  satisfactory,  partly  because  on  this 
occasion  I  was  prevented  from  getting  a  good  shot  at  my 
object  by  the  passengers  crowding  in  front  of  the  camera. 
I  found,  too,  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  dark-room  on  board 
ship  in  which  to  change  the  plates.  The  lamps  are  lighted 
all  night  in  the  passages,  and  the  light  comes  over  the  top 
of  the  berths,  so  that  I  had  to  get  a  friend  who  occupied 
the  berth  above  to  hold  his  blanket  over  me  while  I 
changed  the  plates.  However,  through  all  the  difficalties 
I  succeeded  in  taking  a  group,  including  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Lord  Ross,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  and  thirty-six  other 
members  of  the  British  Association,  on  the  two  plates 
already  referred  to  as  being  developed  at  Montreal. 

On  arriving  at  Quebec,  a  party  consisting  of  three  friends 
and  myself  drove  over  to  the  Montmorecci  Falls,  where  I 
exposed  a  plate  from  the  wooden  bridge  across  the  river  ; 
my  friends  being  stationed  on  the  adjoining  rocks.  I  then 
devoted  two  plates  on  the  Falls  themselves, «and  all  three 
exposures  have  been  successful.  A  little  incident  occurred 
here  worth  noting.  While  taking  the  Falls  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  wind  blew  my 
instantaneous  shutter  off,  and  carried  it  a  few  yards  down 
the  side,  which  necessitated  me  scrambling  after  it,  a  some- 
what dangerous  operation,  for  had  I  slipped,  the  remains 
of  R.  G.  Brook,  supposing  any  to  have  been  found,  would 
have  had  to  be  returned  in  a  box. 

At  Montreal  we  sojourned  for  a  week,  and  here  I  found 
staying  at  the  same  hotel,  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  York,  who  came  over  in  the  Parisian.  I  got  three 
views  of  Montreal  from  the  mountain,  two  others  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
from  whence  a  splendid  birdseye  view  of  the  citv  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  one  from  the  window  of  the  hotel.  I  also 
got  views  of  Montreal  Cemetery  and  of  theLuchine  Rapids. 
All  my  Montreal  plates  came  out  well  except  those  of  the 
Rapids,  which  I  spoiled  in  developing  by  getting  hold  of 
the  wrong  botUe— one  result  of  having  too  many  bottles 
about  one  in  a  dark-room. 

{To  be  cwitinwd.) 
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HOME  PORTRAITURE :    LIGHTING,  POSING,  AND 

RETOUCHING. 

BY  T.  V.   ARM8TE0NG.* 

It  is  generally  thought  that,  withont  the  aid  of  a  studio,  with  its 
special  advantages  for  lighting,  &c.,  the  amateur  can  have  no 
cnance  alongside  a  professional  photographer  who  possesses  this 
benefit.  Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  thus ;  on  the 
tcontrarj,  I  maintain,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  reason  wh  j  an  amateur  should  not  produce  quite  as 
good  results  in  portraiture  as  the  professional. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  saj  that  one  of  the  chief  errors 
amateurs  fall  into  lies  in  using  loo  strong  a  light,  if,  for 
instance,  you  place  a  sitter  (say)  about  five  feet  from  any  ordinary 
window  having  a  good  northerly  or  north -westefly  exposure,  and 
step  back  and  carefully  observe  the  effect  of  the  lighting  on  the 
face,  you  will  at  once  see  that  the  contrast  from  light  to  shade  is 
too  great ;  the  side  next  the  window  is  too  light,  while  the  off 
side  is  too  dark.    This  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  diffused  light. 

Difftiflion  of  light  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 1.  Natural 
diffusion ;  and  2,  artificial  diffusion.  Natural  diffusion  may  be 
described  as  follows :— The  atmosphere  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times,  is  filled  with  floating  particles  of  matter,  and  all  of  these 
are  more  or  less  opaque.  Those  which  are  opaque  reflect  a  por- 
tion of  light  and  absorb  a  portion.  Those  that  are  transparent 
refract  a  portion  and  absorb  a  portion  ;  this  constant  changing  of 
the  course  of  the  rays  until  they  are  thrown  in  every  conceivable 
direction  is  known  as  "diffusion"— that  is,  natural  diffusion. 
When  any  translucent  screen  is  made  to  intercept  the  direct  rays 
of  light,  and  the  atoms  of  which  the  screen  is  composed  reflect  or 
refract  the  rays,  so  that  those  which  come  through  have  lost  their 
general  direction — some  passing  one  way  and  some  another — 
they  are  said  to  be  "diffused."  This  is  artificial  diffusion. 
Natural  diffusion  is  beyond  our  control ;  not  so  artificial  diffusion. 
With  it  we  have  all  to  do,  and  we  bring  it  to  our  aid.  By  it  we 
soften  high  lights,  break  up  too  strong  shadows,  and  give  proper 
modulation  and  solidity  to  our  image. 

^  Now,  to  obtain  artificial  diffusion.  Procure  a  muslin  screen* 
like  this.  I  make  it  myself,  and  it  cost  me  about  threepence, 
lenp,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  on  the 
face  muBt  pass  through  the  gauze.  Step  back  again  and  take 
another  look,  when  you  will  at  once  see  that  a  very  material 
change  has  taken  place.  Not  only  has  the  high  light  on  the  face 
been  softened  down,  so  to  speak,  but  the  dark  side  of  the  face 
will  appear  to  have  been  lighted  up,  thus  reducing  the  violent 
contrast  which  had  previously  existed.  Now  procure  an 
ordinary  clothes-horse,  commonly  used  for  drying  clothes  on, 
throw  over  it  a  white  sheet,  and  so  fold  the  divisiens  of  it  into 
such  positions  that  a  reflected  light  (not  too  much  of  it,  miud) 
just  increases  the  light  on  the  darkest  part  of  the  shaded  side, 
and  at  the  same  time  throws  a  little  front  light  on  the  face,  so  as 
to  soften  or  blend  the  high  light  into  the  shade,  taking  care  to 
preserre  some  light  and  shade,  which  is  the  soul  of  portraiture, 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  our  art.  This  done,  your  subject 
should  be  well  lighted,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  seeing  that 
the  catch-lights  are  the  same  on  both  eyes. 

If  you  examine  the  specimens  I  have  brought  with  me  to-night 
you  will  find  at  least  four  entirely  different  styles  of  lighting. 
No.  1  is  an  example  of  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  is  a  picture  of 
my  little  girl.  She  was  placed  about  four  feet  from  the  window 
with  her  side  to  it,  so  1  moved  my  camera,  as  it  were,  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  pointed  against  the  light.  No.  2  is  an 
example  of  three-quarter  lighting.  The  sitter  was  placed  about 
five  feet  from  the  window  and  almost  facing  the  glass,  and  then 
the  head  was  ju«t  turned  round  until  only  a  dash  of  light  fell  on 
the  off  cheek.  In  this  case  the  camera  was  placed  so  that  the 
lens  pointed  from  the  source  of  Ught  on  to  the  sitter— almost 
the  reverse  of  the  Rembrandt  style.  No.  3  is  a  style  very  popular 
with  Americans.  In  this  instance  the  sitter,  as  it  were,  turned 
the  head  away  from  the  light,  so  that  the  light  came  from  the 
direction  of  behind  the  ear,  thus  giving  a  full  side  view  with  the 
off  cheek  in  shadow.  Another  pleasant  way  is  to  place  the  sitter 
BO  that  the  light  falls  on  the  cheek  next  the  window,  the  off 
cheek  being  in  shadow.    A  full  face  is  obtained  by  this  means. 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  amateur  is  not  tied  down  to  any 
one  style  of  lighting,  but  that  he  has  quite  a  choice ;  so  he  may 
ezerciae  his  discretion  in  choosing  this  or  tliat  one  as  most  suit* 
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able  to  the  requirements  of  his  various  sitters.    Can  more  tlmi 
this  be  obtained  in  any  studio  I    I  think  not. 

Having  said  so  much  about  lighting,  I  now  come  more  partica- 
larly  to  the  subjects  we  are  specially  to  consider,  in  which  later 
on  I  hope  to  give  some  practical  demonstration,  namely, 
retouching  and  enamelling.  No  matter  how  well  and  artietieal^ 
you  may  h'ght  your  subject  (passing  over  the  oonsideratioii  of 
proper  exposure,  development,  printing,  toning,  &c.,  with  whidi, 
no  doubt,  you  are  all  conversant^  unless  the  amateur  be  able  to 
retouch  his  negatives  aud  then  to  finish  his  prints  in  a  superior 
style,  he  will  still  be  far  behind  the  professional. 

I  have  brought  with  me  tonight  some  prints  which  I  propose  to 
enamel.  They  are  here  soaking  in  cold  water.  I  have  alflo  beside 
me  my  glasses,  upon  which  I  shall  place  the  prints  later  on.  Now 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  thoroughly  clean  and  polish  these  glass 
plates.  You  will  see  me  clean  them  with  the  ordinary  plate- 
cleaning  powder.  Next  you  will  see  me  rub  the  plates  with  this 
little  bag  of  talc ;  then  you  well  see  me  take  a  camers-bair  bmsb 
and  dust  them,  and  then  you  will  see  me  take  a  small  brush 
dipped  in  albumen  (white  of  egg)  and  go  round  the  edges  of  the 
glass  plates,  and  when  done  they  are  set  aside  for  the  albumen  to 
dry.  When  this  has  taken  place,  1  take  a  bottle  of  collodion, 
coat  each  plate  with  the  collodion,  and  again  set  aside  to  dry  ; 
while  this  is  being  done,  I  get  ready  my  gelatine.  I  take  two 
ounces  of  it  and  soak  in  clean  cold  water.  The  cold  water 
is  then  dramed  off,  and  hot  water  applied  to  melt  it ;  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  two  ounces  of  gelatine  will  be  about 
eighteen  ounces.  When  the  gelatine  is  mdted,  I  pass  it  through 
muslin  into  a  flat  dish.  I  have  my  gelatine  reaay  so  prepared, 
which  I  now  place  into  a  metal  dish  containing  hot  water  to 
keep  the  gelatine  warm. 

When  the  plates  are  well  set,  I  place  my  prints  into  the  warm 
gelatine,  and  make  sure  they  are  thoroughly  saturated.     I  then 
take  them  out  one  by  one,  rapidly  place  them  on  the  collodionized 
plate,  and  lightly  squeegee  them  on.    The  plates  are  then  placed 
aside  for  a  short  time,  and,  finally,  I  give  the  prints  a  backing  by 
placing  on  them    car  dboard,   which  is  a  very  easy  matter.    I 
simply  take  the  cardboard,  soak  it  in  water,  and  place  between 
blotting-paper  to  absorb  the  spare  moisture,  and  then,  with  a  coat- 
ing of  gelatine,  starch,  glue,  or  paste,  I  press  well  into  contact,  and 
the  thing  is  done.    Now,  the  only  difficult  part  of  the  operation 
is  the  collodionizing  of  the  plate.    Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  wet  process  will  have  no  difficulty,  while  to  those  of  you 
who  have  only  worked  dry  plates,  I  say — do  it  coolly  and  delme* 
rately,  and  with  a  little  practice  you  wUl  be  able  to  coat  a  plate 
Trithout  spilling  a  drop.    Let  me,  however,  g^ive  yon  this  word  of 
caution  : — Take  care  not  to  go  too  near  a  Ught  with  your  collo- 
dion, or  you  will  have  a  *'  jolly  fine  "  blaze  all  round.    The  plates 
with  the  prints  attached  are  then  placed  away  to  dry.    I  find  a 
very  good  way  is  to  dry  them  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  an 
ordinary  fire  (not  too  near].    They  may  then  be  left  on  Uie 
nuiutel-shelf  all  night,  and  m  the  morning  they  will  be  dry  and 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  glasses. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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ApplicationB  for  Iietters  Patent. 
16,087.  Charles  Sands  and  John  James  Hunter,  53,  OhiBoerj 

Lane,  London,   W.C.,  for  "Improvements  in  photographic 

cameras." — Dated  6th  December,  1884. 
15,887.  WauAU  Middlemiss,  Holmefield  Mill,  Thornton  Road, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire,  for  *' Improvements   in   photographic 

cameras."— Dated  3rd  December,  1884. 

Specification  published  during  the  week. 
1251.  George  Rydill,  of  62,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  Cmiutj  of 

Middle«ez,  for  '*  Improvements  of  treating  photographic  traas- 

parencies  or  transfers  so  as  to  represent  stained  glass." — ^Dated 

11th  January,  1884. 

The  patentee  appears  to  olaim  the  process  of  oementing  photo- 
graphs on  glass  after(the  fashion  of  the  so-called  "  oyatoleam  " 
process.  The  following  is  the  definite  or  claiming  claose  of  a 
long  specification : — 

The  method  of  mounting  photographic  transporanciea  or 
transfers  in  connection  with  coloured  transiNirent  or  translueent 
films  and  coloured  glass,  the  whole  being  protected  by  iheetts  ci 
glass,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 
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Patent!  Granted  in  America. 

308.468.  Walter  Clark,  New  York,  N.Y.,  **  Photographic 
Camera."    Filed  May  7, 1884.— (No  model). 

308.469.  Walter  Clark,  New  York,  N.Y.,  "Photographic 
Camera.**  Filed  Aug.  S,  1883.  Renewed  Aug.  14,  1884. 
TNo  model). 

Parlicalars  of  both  the  aboye,  with  the  illustrative  drawings, 
win  be  given  next  week. 


DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  ALFRED  GUTHRIE.* 

Therb  are  many  developers  and  many  modes  of  using  the  same 
developer.  Some  allow  a  rapid,  and  others  a  slow  mode  of 
working.  Some  like  to  use  a  rapid  developer,  and  to  get  freedom 
from  stain  or  fop;  (and  with  some  plates  this  is  necessary) ;  others 
alow,  BO  as  to  have  more  control  over  results.  Each  is  good  in 
its  way,  ard  excellent  results  may  be  got  in  either  direction,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject 

As  to  which  is  the  best  formula,  or  whether  slow  or  rapid 
development  is  the  correct  thing,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  a  rapid-workiilg  developer  is  bcsv  or  most 
suitable  for  portraiture  in  the  professional  photographer's  hands, 
as  it  would  be  annoying  and  costly  to  have  to  keep  customers 
waiting*  so  long  after  each  exposure  till  the  operator  could  report 
upon  t.he  result  and  allow  the  sitter  to  depart.  As  far  as  the 
amateur  is  concerned,  medium  or  slow  development  is,  or  I  think 
should  be,  the  most  suitable,  as  it  enables  nim  to  have  more 
command  over  his  plate.  There  are  times,  however,  when  rapid 
working  would  yield  better  results. 

The  professional  photographer,  working  constantly  with  his 
apparatus  and  plates,  can  always  estimate  correctly,  or,  at  least, 
within  very  narrow  limits,  what  is  the  correct  exposure  to  be 
given,  and  either  rapid  or  slow  development  will  give  satisfactory 
results ;  but  the  amateur  has  necessarily  a  haphazard  mode  of 
guessing  his  exposure,  and  the  result  may  be  a  very  wide  margin 
on  either  side  of  the  correct  one.  In  this  case,  slow  development 
will  give  him  more  chance  of  correcting  either  over-  or  under- 
exposure. Again,  there  are  some  plates  that  will  only  yield  fair 
results  with  very  slow  developnent,  and  if  hurried  in  any  way 
will  only  give  ghosts  of  what  they  should  be.  Other  plates  will 
not  give  good  results  with  slow  development.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  one  good  developer  which  would  act  equally 
well  with  all  makes  of  plates,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance, 
but  I  fear  that  cannot  be. 

During  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  constant  stream  of 
new  devdopers,  or  modifications  of  old  ones.  The  pyro,  ammonia, 
and  bromide  have  branched  off  into  endless  combinations — 
£dwards*s,  with  glycerine  and  alcohol ;  Nelson's,  with  sugar ; 
and  Berkeley's,  with  sulphite  of  soda  and  citric  acid.  Then  there 
is  the  soda  developer,  the  potash,  and  the  combination  of  both. 
We  have  the  ferrous-oxalate,  the  hydrokinone,  and  now  we  are 
threatened  with  a  new  one  with  a  regular  jaw-breaker  of  a  name 
which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  try  and  pronounce — hydrozylamine — 
hydrochlorate,  and  caustic  soda.  There  is  an  endless  variation  in 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and,  of  course,  each  one  is  best. 

There  is  no  use  to  lay  down  formal  rules  for  development,  for 
no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn.  Though  formulee  are  given, 
it  is  impossible  to  use  them  always  in  the  proportions  mentioned, 
even  supposing  the  exposures  to  be  correctly  timed.  There  are 
00  many  cases  in  which  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  ingredients  is  required  to  bring  about  the  best 
result.  You  cannot  take  any  formula  as  given  by  any  plate- 
maker  and  adhere  to  it  for  all  subjects — that  is,  if  you  want  to 
make  the  most  of  the  plates.  We  all  know  that  pyro  gives 
density  ;  ammonia,  soda,  or  potash  (whichever  is  used),  detail ; 
while  bromide  restrains  and  keeps  the  shadows  clear ;  but  that 
IB  not  all,  for  you  must  have  a  knowledge  of  how  to  proportion 
them  so  as  to  give  the  best  results  for  each  class  of  subject. 

There  are  very  few  plates  in  the  market  but  what  will  develop 
with  any  of  the  standard  formulae,  if  only  they  are  watched  and 
studied  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  ;  and  there  are  very 
few  photographers,  professional  or  amateurs,  who  do  not  have  a 
favourite  formula—one  which  seems  to  give  better  results  in 
their  hands  than  any  of  the  others.  I  have  my  favourite — 1. 
Ferrous  oxalate ;  and  2,  the  pyro  and  potash,  though  I  vexy 
often  use  the  sulphite  of  soda  and  ammonia  developer.  I  think 
the  best  for  amateurs  is  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  (saturated 
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solution),  protosulphate  of  iron  (saturated  solution),  to  which 
added  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  four  ounces  of  solu 
tion,  and  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  I  find  this 
developer  gives  good  results  with  almost  all  makes  of  plates,  and 
is  very  much  under  control.  Any  strength  of  negative  can  be 
made  if  the  exposure  be  correct,  the  shadows  clear  and  full  of 
detail,  and  the  high-lights  perfectly  dense.  If  the  plates  are 
over-exposed,  a  very  small  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  will 
give  perfect  command  of  the  result,  while,  if  the  plate  has  been 
under-exposed  and  will  not  come  up  with  sufficient  density  and 
detail,  one  or  two  drops  of  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  will  do  all  that  can  be  desired. 

In  all  cases  correct  exposure  will  give  the  best  results,  but 
shoulfi  there  be,  through  any  cause,  much  under  or  over- 
exposure, this  developer  will  afford  as  good,  if  not  better,  results 
than  any  other  that  I  have  yet  tried.  Many  plates  can  be 
developed  in  the  same  developer ;  and  if  it  be  returned  to  a  stock 
bottle  and  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  short  time  it  will  recover  its 
power  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  preferred  to  newly-mixed 
developer  for  giving  softness  of  detail.  Another  developer,  for 
which  I  have  a  soft  side,  is  the  potash  developer.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent developer  for  some  plates  which,  with  ordinary  defeloper 
(pyro  and  ammonia),  give  red  or  grey  fog.  What  I  mean  by 
grey  fog  is  tbe  negative  having  the  appearance,  when  looked  at 
by  reflected  lijht,  of  not  being  properly  fixed — having  a  grey 
or  yellow  appearance  all  over  it.  When  looked  at  by  trans- 
mitted light  it  only  seems  slightly  filled  up  in  the  shadows ; 
but  in  most  cises  this  developer  will  be  found  to  give  absolute 
clearness  in  tbe  shadows. 

There  are  some  makes  of  plates,  however,  which  do  i  ot  work  up 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  negative  being  weak  in  contrast. 
When  this  is  the  result  (not  from  over-exposure)  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  will  usually  give  it  all  the  energy 
needed.  Another  very  handy  developer,  and  one  which  I  nsuafiy 
keep  beside  me,  is  the  ordinary  pyrosulpbite  of  soda  and  am- 
monia. This  I  always  use  when  copying  anything,  such  as  en- 
gravings from  books.  It  is  a  very  nxe  working  developer,  and 
though,  in  most  cases,  I  prefer  either  of  the  developers  I  have 
nam^,  yet  this  one  is  excellent.  Either  of  these  developers  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted,  and  the  results  are 
equally  good  till  the  developer  is  exhausted— having  no  tendency 
to  stain  the  film — and  the  colours  of  the  resulting  negatives  are 
good  for  giving  rich  prints  witb  plenty  of  contrast. 

I  have  tried  almost  all  the  developers  as  they  have  appeared  in 
the  photographic  journals  from  time  to  time  (not  that  1  was  dis- 
satisfied and  intended  to  change,  but  just  to  see  the  effect), 
hydrokinone  and  hydroxylamine  alone  excepted. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Ackland,  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  takes  a  new  leaso  of  life.  At  the 
meeting  on  Thursday  last,  not  one  hand  was  held  up  in 
sapport  of  the  suggestion  to  dissolve  the  Society. 


That  Mr.  Ackland  should  be  President  is  moat  fitting,  As 
he  is  actually  the  oldest  member,  and  has  been  a  steady 
supporter  of  the  Association  during  the  whole  time  of  its 
existence. 


The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  here  it 


IS. 


In  April,  1859,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  inserted  an  adyertisment 
in  the  Photoqrapbic  JNbws,  requesting  such  persona  as 
were  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  anew  photo- 
graphic society  to  meet  him  on  a  specified  evening  at  the 
Walworth  Literary  Institution.  Mr.  W.  Ackland  was  tbe 
only  gentleman  who  responded  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
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the  resoIatioD  to  form  the  new  society  was  formally  pro- 
posed, seconded,  and  passed  uoanimoosly ;  as,  when  Mr. 
Wall  fouod  how  things  stood,  he  made  a  meeting  by 
asking  those  gen  tit  men  who  were  in  the  reading  room  to 
come  and  hold  up  their  hands  and  express  approval  when 
the  formation  of  a  new  photographic  society  was  suggested. 


In  May,  another  meeting  was  held,  and  the  Society  was 
formally  ■  oonstitated  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
Mr.  G.  Shadbolt ;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Ackland,  Cotton,  Harvie,  Howard,  Lake,  and  Wall  was 
elected. 


••  Adyentures  in  the  A'','*  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Cecil  V. 
Shadbolt's  new  lantern  lecture.  It  will  be  illustrated 
with  some  fifty  slides,  including  Mr.  Shadboli's  photo- 
graphs taken  in  mid-air. 

We  learn  that  the  Northampton  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  formally  opened  by  ti  soiree  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  lust,  and  not  on  the  16th,  as  pre?ious^y  announced. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  to  the  public  nntil 
January  10th,  1885. 

If  gelatino-bromide  plates  are  long  in  drying,  fog  re- 
snlts ;  and  if  dried  too  quickly,  blistering  results :  at  any- 
rate,  this  is  what  Captain  Abney  said  on  Tuesday  last,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


**  What,  then,  is  the  proper  time  for  drying  ?  ''  has  been 
asked.  **  Neither  less  than  eight  hours,  nor  more  than 
twenty-four,*'  was  the  reply  of  Captain  Abney  ;  so  a  con- 
siderable margin  is  allowable. 


It  is  not  long  since  that,  apropos  to  the  "striking"  por- 
trait which  had  been  obtained  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  we 
intimated  that  the  carte  of  a  whirlwind,  and  a  cabinet  of  a 
monsoon,  would  soon  be  forthcoming.  Photographic 
enterprise  has  already  fulfilled  our  prediction,  and,  as  many 
of  our  readers  wiU  have  noticed,  a  most  satisfactory  like- 
ness of  a  tornado  has  been  received  from  America.  This 
development  of  the  new  and  wide  field  for  photographic 
energy  cannot  be  but  useful.  Thus,  as  it  is|,  information  of 
most  of  our  big  stonns  is  cabled  across  the  Atlantic ;  and 
if  it  will  now  be  possible  to  hurry  over  reliable  cartes  of 
oar  coming  visitoxs,  we  shall  of  course  be  in  a  position  to 
identify  them  as  they  arrive,  and  act  accordingly. 


The  portraits  of  the  tornado  in  question  are  quite  plain, 
it  appears ;  which  shows  they  were  taken  from  nature. 
Had  they  been  photographed  at  second-hand  from  the 
Yankee  reporters'  accounts,  they  would  have  been  '*  very 
highly  coloured  I'* 

Our  suggestion  of  last  week  in  reference  to  portraits  of 
oneself,  mounted  Christmas-card  fashion,  has  shown  us 
how  nearly  the  idea  has  been  carried  out,  and  we  have 
received  several  examples. 

The  best  design  for  general  effect  is  frOm  the  well- 


known  surgeon  and  microscopist,  Mr.  Charters  White.  We 
have  here  an  artistically- arranged  bordering  of  ferns  and 
grasses,  a  portrait  group  of  Mr.  White,  together  with  his 
family ;  also  a  Christmas  greeting  worded  as  coming  from 
the  whole  of  those  represented.  The  whole  appears  to  be 
printed  from  one  combination  negative.  Mr.  Moffat,  of 
Edinburgh,  sends  us  cabinet  portraits  with  "A  Merry 
Xmas  and  Happy  New  Year,'*  printed  on  the  sensitive 
paper,  apparently  fiom  a  second  negative ;  while  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Scanlan,  of  Southampton,  send  us  something  of 
the  same  kind,  but  with  the  greeting  litbogtaphed  on  the 
mount.  Last  of  all,  we  mention  the  series  of  really  elegantly 
designed  mounts  for  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Birthday 
cards,  which  Messrs.  England  Brothers  forward  to  as ;  it 
being  intended  that  amateurs  or  professionals  should 
mount  their  own  pictures  on  them. 


After  all  the  talk  about  the  loveliness  to  be  seen,  and 
possibly  conversed  with,  at  the  Paris  Beauty  Show  next 
month,  it  turns  out  that  the  exhibition  will  be  one  of 
photographs  only  !  The  judges  will  be  the  public,  and 
each  visitor  will  have  a  vote,  which  he  will  place  in  an  om 
at  the  door. 


The  public  will  be  graciously  allowed  to  purchase  Messrp. 
Braun's  photographs  of  the  National  Gallery  pictures  at 
12s.  each.  Messrs.  Braon  have  photographed  two  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  pictures,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  have 
a  complete  set  can  do  so  for  the  sum  of  j£l44,  so  that  there 
is  "  no  reduction  "  on  takmg  a  quantity.  This  price  pats 
the  photographs  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  pabltCi 
who  will  have  to  content  themSielves  with  looking  at  them 
in  the  shop  windows,  unless  the  National  Gallery  authori- 
ties discover  that  English  photographers  may  be  entmsted 
with  valuable  pictures,  and  allow  a  f  reah  series  of  n^iattves 
to  be  made.  Wliat  virtue  there  is  in  a  monopoly,  or  in 
what  respect  the  art  education  of  a  nation  benefits  there- 
from, is  difficult  to  see. 

'  The  generosity  of  the  authorities  to  Messrs.  Braun  Is 
almost  unexampled.  When  they  granted  permissioDy  it 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  demand  that  a  est 
of  the  photographs  should  be  the  property  of  the  QMay, 
and  it  was  not  until  Messrs.  Braun  had  entered  upon  their 
work  that  this  arrangement  was  made* 


The  first  *'  Conference  on  the  Picturesque  "  took  place 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society.  The 
merits  and  demerits  of  a  number  of  pictures  were  freely 
discussed,  and  a  profitable  evening  was  spent  The 
example  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


A  writer  in  the  Christmas  number  of  one  of  the  month- 
lies has  attempted  to  build  a  story  out  of  instantaneous 
photography.  From  a  photographic  point  of  view,  the 
effort  is  not  a  very  successful  one.  An  amateur  photo* 
graphs  a  tomb  in  the  design  of  a  cross  in  a  country  church- 
yard, and  on  developing,  discovers  the  head  of  a  beaatitul 
girl  looking  over  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.    As  he  saw 
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110  ouc  bv  th«  tombatone,  he  ima^oea  he  has  taken  the 
portrait  of  k  ghoat,  and  engages  ia  a  little  pa/chical  re~ 
learch.  The  result  of  the  enquiry  is.  that  tho  portrait  i» 
ideotiGed  with  the  face  of  the  ladj  who  lies  in  the  tomb. 
Subteqnentlj,  the  myatery  is  cleared  Up,  and  (he  portrait 
settled  to  be  that  of  the  kd^'a  daaghter,  who,  viaiting  her 
mother's  grave,  was  ronsed  bj  the  movements  of  the  photo- 
grapher, "looked  over  the  arm,  eaw  my  camera,  and  saw, 
too,  that  I  was  unaware  of  her  presence,  and,  not  wiBbing 
to  be  seen,  bentdown  her  head  qnichly."  The  whole  busi- 
neas  is  aapposed  b^  the  writer  to  be  dependent  opon  the 
qnicknew  of  exposure,  for,  as  he  rem&rks,  "the  impression 
is  taken  literally  iiitlantly  " — the  italics  are  hie.  If  so,  we 
have  to  mppoee  the  head  is  not  only  popped  up  at  the 
exact  instaiiit  of  exposure,  but  popped  up  with  the  apeedof 
a  drop  shutter  1  What  was  the  photographer  about  that, 
at  the  time  of  exposure,  he  never  looked  at  the  object  he 
was  photographing?    Surely  be  was  a  very  careleas  opera- 


In  iuuing  a  weekly  illastrated  journal  of  patented  iu- 
Tentionti,  the  English  Patent  OfQce  has  followed  the 
lead  of  the  United  States  Patent  Department ;  but  the 
English  joamal  is,  in  every  respect,  far  behind  the 
American. 

Some  time  ago  we  expressed  regret  that  the  negattvea  of 
the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  B^jUndar  were  not,  after  his  death, 
purchased  by  some  rdspousible  person.  As  the  pioneer  of 
art  photography,  Mr.  Bij  lander  deserved  a  better  fate  than 
having  hii  stadiei  exhibited  side  by  side  with  portr^ta  of 
half-dressed  women,  as  bad  from  the  point  of  art  as  from 
the  point  of  decency.  At  the  present  time,  in  a  shop- 
window  not  far  from  the  Strand,  may  be  seen  a  dozen  or 
luoreof  Bejlander'spictureSi'which  were  evidently  trials, 
and  never  would  have  been  shown  by  the  artist  himself. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  one's  triumphs  degraded  by  being 
aaaociated  with  objectionable  companions ;  but  it  ia  worse 
when  one's  failures  ars  thoa  exhibited.  No  doubt  there 
were  circumstancea  which  compelled  the  sale  of  Bejlanderla 
negatives,  but  it  is  a  thouaaud  pities  they  could  not  have 
been  weeded  out  before  being  sold. 

A  photo'graphic  artist  lately  wrote  to  one  of  the  moet 
popular  occupants  of  the  jadicial  bench,  enclosing  the 
recipes  of  three  various  preparations  for  coating  paper  with, 
and  asking  him  to  please  select  the  beet,  adding  that  he 
nought  bia  lordship's  opinion  with  oonfldence,  having  always 
heud  he  wassnch  an  admirable  "  jndge  of  a-'aize.'"  This 
libel  on  our  profesaion  appeared,  need  we  add,  in  a  so-called 
comic  joumaL 


OORHAirS  PUPIL  PHOTOMBTER. 
Tma  beautiful  and  moat  ingenioua  inatrument,  to  which  atten- 
tion was  finit  called  by  Ur.  Tindoll,  is  aa  aimple  at  it  appean 
ba  effective.  It  canaiata  of  >  piei»  of  bronzed  tubiog  about 
I'9  inchea  long,  and  I'S  inches  io  diameter,  with  one  end  dosed 
by  a  disc,  in  which  are  a  aeriee  of  pairs  of  mioute  bolea  pierced 
OD  radii  of  the  circle,  and  drilltxt  with  absolute  accuracy  at 
distaooss  varying  from  'OG  inches  to  "iS  inches  apart.  A  cap 
with  a  ndifd  slot  in  it  ao  narrow  as  only  to  leave  one  of  t' 


pairs  of  holes  visible  at  a  time  rotates  over  the  braaa  dise ;  and 

rouod  the  cylinder  just  below  the  edge  of  the  cap  the  linear 
distance  of  each  pair  of  holes  is  engraved  exactly  opposite  Io  it. 
Our  first  figure  represents  the  cap  aa  seen  when  lookmg  down  on 


wit.  The  pur  of  holes  10  inches  spsrt  are  shown  as  viiible 
through  the  slob  Fig.  2  exhibits  iLo  tuba  as  seen  aidewaya,  to 
show  how  tbe  figures  are  eogmTod  upoo  it.  The  inatrument 
seema  to  have  been  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Oorbam  for  measur* 
ing  the  diameter  of  tbe  pupil  ci[  the  eye  under  tbe  atimulua  of 
light  of  varying  intenaitieg.  It  is  used  by  looking  through  tbe 
open  end  of  the  tube  (the  bottom  in  fig.  below),when  two  discs  o( 


light  will  be  seen,  like  a  donble-atar.  The  cap  is  tamed  until  a 
pair  of  these  discs  appear  which  are  precisely  tangent,  or  just 
touch  ooe  anothar  at  their  edges.  Then  may  the  diameter  of 
the  pupil  be  read  off  on  the  scale  by  mere  iospectton  to  '01  Inches. 
But  this  ia  by  do  means  the  only — or,  in  fact,  the  chief — use  of 
Mr.  Oorham'a  inBtruoieat,  inasmuch  as  tlie  magnitudes  of  the 
pupil  really  fumiih  the  measures  oE  the  iutenaiues  of  tbe  lights 
under  whoae  influence  its  diameter  varies.  Hence  it  ma;  be 
used  la  a  photometer ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  proceed  ss 
EcUoWB  : — We  set  a  Sugg's  standard  candle  at  s  distance  of  I  foot 
from  tbe  eye,  with  a  white  surface  (such  as  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper)  belund  it,  in  a  room  otherwise  totally  dark.  We  now 
take  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  In  Che  way  iuit  indioated,  and 
read  it  off  from  the  scale.  Leaving  the  photometer  iotact,  we 
substitute  for  the  candle  the  source  of  light  whose  intensity 
we  wish  to  measure,  placiog  a  white  background  behind  it^  as  in 
the  previcuB  case.     Suppose  that  it  ia  a  duplex  lamp  which  re* 

? laces  our  origiDsl  candle.  If  we  rc^trd  this  from  a  distance  of 
foot,  as  beEore,  we  shall  find  our  two  discs  of  light,  ao  far  from 
touching,  will  be  pretty  widely  separated,  and  we  must  slowly 
retire  from  the  lamp  until  the  circles  have  expanded  suffident^ 
to  became  tangent  again  ;  when,  of  course,  the  pupil  will  have 
rwaioed  its  original  dimensions,  from  tbe  light  ^liog  upon  it 
bemg  of  identical  iutensit;  with  that  of  the  candle.  It  only 
remaica  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  lamp  from  the  eye  in  feet 
and  decimals  of  a  foot  to  find  its  illununating  power,  which 
obviously  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  dlatsace  ;  t.i.,  if  we  have 
to  retire  to  a  distaoce  of  i  feet  the  lamp  must  give  the  light  of 
sixteen  candlea,  and  so  on.  In  a  foot-note  to  Mr.  Tindsll's 
recent  letter,  a  doubt  was  expressed  ss  to  the  effleienoy  of  Dr. 
Ooiham's  invention  as  a  quaniilaiivt  light-messurer.  In  eon- 
necticn  with  this  we  may  mention  that,  aa  a  preliminary  to 
penning  this  article,  we  have  been  experimenting  with  a  candle 
and  ■  email  reading-lamp,  the  relative  iatensitiea  of  whoaa  lights 
we  measured  in  succession  by  Bumfcrd'a  method  and  by  the 
inatrument  we  are  deecribuig.  By  the  former  mode  of 
measurement  we  found  that  the  lamp  gave  7*1113  limea  the  light 
of  the  candle  ;  by  the  new  photometer  it  came  cut  T'lll.  It 
would  perhaps  be  idle  to  contend  that  no  element  d  "  flake  " 
enteted  into   Una  extraordinary  coincidence ;  but  it  vtKf  serve 
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to  show  with  what  minute  accaracy  the  relative  intensities  of 
Tarious  illuminating  agents  can  be  measured  by  this  most  simple 
apparauus.  The  incipient  user  of  it  will  find  it  politic  to  keep 
his  unused  eye  open  ;  as,  if  it  be  closed,  and  then  opened  while 
the  photometer  is  being  employed,  the  stimulus  of  the  light  on 
the  freshIy>expo.^  pupil  will  cause  the  one  viewing  the  hole 
itself  to  contract  sympathetically,  and  so  derange  the  measure- 
ment. 


HYDROXYLAMINE  USED  AS  A  DEVELOPING  AGENT. 

BT  ABNOLD  8PILLBR.* 

Nearly  two  months  have  elapsed  since  Herr  Carl  Egli  and 
myself  published  in  the  Photographic  News  the  su^^gestion  to 
use  hydroxylamine  as  a  developing  ageat,  and  I  take  this  earliest 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  the  Society  the  results  of  my 
further  experiments.  As  hydroxylamine,  prior  to  our  publica- 
tion, had  not  been  introduced  into  the  photographer's  laboratory, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  describe  briefly  the 
properties  and  preparation  of  the  compound  under  consideration. 
Hydroxylamine  was  discovered  by  Lobsei?,  when  inveatigating 
the  intermediary  products  of  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  to 
ammonia.  This  compound,  which  is  represented  chemically  by 
the  symbol  NH3O,  is  formed  on  the  ammonia  type,  by  the 
replacement  of  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  hy<&oxyl 
radical  HO,  as  is  seen  in  the  foMowi'ng  graphical  representa- 
tions : — 

Ammonia.  Hydroxylamine. 

H  f  OH 

H 
H 

Like  ammonia,  it  is  a  strong  base,  capable  of  forming  several 
salts.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  it  can 
easily  be  produced  in  an  aqueous  solution.  It  possesses  the  some- 
what remarkable  property  of  behaving  both  as  an  oxidizlug  and 
as  a  reducing  ageni.  Perhaps  no  better  example  of  its  reducing 
action  can  be  taken  than  the  decomposition  o'  silver  bromide  in 
the  presence  of  caustic  alkali,  whereby  metallic  silver,  alkaline 
bromide,  and  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas  are  produced. 

The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  formula  : — 

2NH80+4AgBr-f4NaOH=Ag4+8H,0-HNaBr+N20. 

Another  important  fact  in  considering  the  properties  o^ 
hydroxylamine,  is  that  it  does  not  absorb  oiygen,  even  in  the 
presence  of  alkali ;  thus,  during  the  process  of  development,  there 
need  be  no  feai  of  the  developing  solution  becoming  decomposed 
from  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  preparation  of  this  compound  has  not  received  much 
attention  from  chenusts,  and  thus  the  proceis  generally  adopted 
is  the  same  as  that  originally  proposed  by  the  discoverer,  namely, 
the  reduction  of  nitric  ether  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  add. 
When  this  method  is  resorted  to,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Jhydroxylamine  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  thus -the  yield  is 
comparatively  small.  Dr.  Divers  has  recently  published  in  the 
Journal  oj  the  Chemieal  Society  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
iormation  of  hydroxylamine  from  nitric  acid.  This  investigator 
finds  that  a  large  yield  of  the  desired  compound  is  obtained  by 
the  direct  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  nitric  acid  ;  in 
one  experiment,  87  per  cent  of  the  nitric  add  was  converted  into 
the  base.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  hydrochloride, 
or  hydrodUorate,  is  already  in  the  market,  but  as  tlus  compound 
has  hitherto  only  been  us3d  for  scientific  investigations,  the 
price  is  at  pre  ent  r*4ther  hijh,  and  would  debar  the  professional 
photographer  from  adopting  this  method  in  his  every-day 
practice ;  but  tiiere  is  very  Uttle  doubt  that,  should  a  demand 
arise,  the  substance  oould  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  price. 

With  this,  as  with  otber  developers,  there  is  some  diificulty  in 
prescribing  a  definite  formula,  but  the  following,  which  is  a 
modification  of  one  recently  described  in  an  editorial  article  of 
the  Photoorafhio  Nkws,  may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  a  fair 
standard,  and  has  given  excellent  results  with  certain  brands  of 
plates. 

The  following  solutions  are  required  :— 

A  J  Hydroxylamine  hydr  johloride    •••    30  grains 

\  Alcohol       1  ounce 

P  r  Caustic  potash       1  dram 

\  Water         1  ounce 

^  f  Potassium  bromide  20  grains 

\  Water         1  ounce 

The  ingredients  used  are  in  prindple  similar  to  those  employed 


with  pyro.  Caustic  potash  takes  the  place  of  ammonia^  for  the 
latter  alkali  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  assist  the  reduction  of 
silver  bromide.  The  soluble  bromide  is  used,  as  with  pyro  or 
oxalate,  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  developer. 

To  develop  a  quarter  plate  with  the  above  solutions  take  half 
a  dram  of  A,  40  minims  of  B,  and  10  minims  of  C,  diluted  to  I 
ounce  with  water.  The  exposed  fi^m  is  plunged  straight  into 
the  developer  without  previous  moistening ;  the  process  proceeds 
rapidly,  and  is  completed  in  about  five  minutes. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  developer  are :— Wide  latitude 
of  exposure,  non-deterioration  of  the  solution  from  external 
sources,  and  absolute  freedom  from  stain,  a  gain  that  cannot  too 
strongly  be  accented,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
printing  is  so  slow. 

Against  these  important  advantages  I  should  state  that  there 
is  a  minor  objection,  and  that  is  the  liability  to  cause  reticulation, 
\\lth  plates  prepared  with  soft  gelaUae,  from  the  softening  cf  the 
film  by  the  caustic  alkali,  and  the  evolution  of  the  nitrous  ojdde 
gas  from  the  decomposdtion  of  hydroxylamine. 

This  developer  is  particular!  v  suitable  for  gektino-brumide 
paper,  for  whUe  the  resulting  tone  is  apparently  identical  with 
that  obtained  by  ferrous  oxalate,  there  is  no  after  treatment 
with  add  required  to  remove  the  brown  stain  whidi  is  so 
objectionable  when  the  latter  is  employed. 

Gelatino-chloride  is  very  amenable  to  this  developer,  and  by 
varying  the  alkali  used,  different  tones  are  produced.  Thoi^ 
potasdum  and  sodium  carbonates  produce  a  sepia-brown  tone  ; 
the  same,  but  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ammonia, 
give  a  shocolate  ;  and  ammonia  per  se  a  brilliant  purple. 

A  curious  dichroic  image  is  obtained  with  ammonia  developer 
by  reducing  the  alkali  therdn  to  one-fifth  the  normal  amount^ 
and  exposing  the  plate  about  five-fold  ;  the  depont,  when  moist, 
appears  of  a  brilliant  chestnut  colour,  which  dries  to  a  deep 
purple.  This  same  purple  image  again  appears  as  a  bzx>wn  in 
gas-light.  My  experience  with  gdatino-chloride  is  confined  to 
only  one  make  of  plates,  so  that  probably  the  tones  would  be 
somewhat  modified  when  this  developer  is  used  with  other 
brands;  for  Dr.  Eder  has  already  shown  that  films  piepared 
according  to  various  methods  often  yield  different  tones,  even 
when  the  same  devdoper  is  used. 

For  the  development  of  gdatino-chloride  films,  the  foUowiog 
solutions  are  required  r — 

D. — ^Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 15  grains 

Alcohol   ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1  ounce 

E. — Potassium  cf'bonate    ...        —        ...  6  drama 

Water ...  1  ounce 

F. — Ammonia  O80 1  dram 

W^ater     ..•        •••        •••        ...        •••  1  ounce 


A  normal  exposure  for  use  with  this  developer  is  about  tso 
minutes,  one  foot  from  »  fish-taU  burner.  For  a  sepia-brown 
tone  take  half  a  dram  of  D,  40  minimsoC  E,  and  1  ounce  o?  water. 
For  chocolate  tones  the  above  mixtrre^  to  which  has  been  added 
1  minim  of  F.  A  purple  image  is  obtained  with  half  a  dram 
of  F  and  half  a  dram  of  D,  diluted  with  1  ounce  of  water.  To 
obtdn  the  dichroic  tone,  expose  fivefold  normal,  and  develop  with 
half  a  dram  of  D,  6  minims  of  F  to  1  ounce  of  water.  The  latter 
solution  will  probably  prove  useful  for  the  devdopment  of  gda- 
tino-chloride prints,  for  I  find  that  by  backing  a  thin  trans* 
parency  of  the  dichroic  kind  with  paper,  a  picture  poaseasing  a 
beautiful  warm  brown  tone  ii  obtained. 

In  advocating  the  hydroxylamine  devdoper  for  gdatino« 
chloride^  I  claim  freedom  from  stain,  density  of  depodt,  and 
variation  of  tone.  It  should  De  remarked  that  as  the  alkalies 
used  are  comparatively  weak,  no  reticulation  of  the  film  ia  pro- 
duced when  the  smdl  proportion  of  alcohol  included  in  tlw 
formula  is  used.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that 
photographers  will  give  hydroxylaxnme  a  fair  trial,  Mid 
municate  the  results  of  their  experience. 


•  Bead  bsftre  the  Fhotograpblo  0ooie^  of  Qreat  Britain. 


€axn»i^at^tttct. 


PROFESSOR  THOMSON'S  LECTURE  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Deab  Sir,— Will  yoa  kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  con«e- 
tion  in  yoar  notice  of  my  lectare  on  '*  Photograpfaj  '*  to 
the  Sodety  of  Chemical  Indaetry,  which  I  haye  jast  aoen 
in  the  Fhotoorafhig  News  of  Deoember  5tii  ? 
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I  am  reported  to  have  said  that  "  the  swiDg-back  on 
catceras  was  in  my  opinioD  only  of  use  ia  portraiture ;  " 
ivhereas  I  laid  some  considerable  stress  upon  its  great  im- 
portance in  architectural  work.  Again,  in  speaking  of 
cherry  fabric,  I  stated  it  to  be  preferable  to  glass  only 
when  trayelliug,  on  account  of  its  p^reater  portability. 

Will  you  also  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  word 
'* large"  in  your  report,  with  reference  to  microscope 
objectives,  bears  two  interpretations.  What  I  said  was, 
that  **  with  low  powers  up  to  a  half -inch,  the  difference  in 
chemical  and  visual  focus  is  appreciable,  but  in  powers 
higher  than  half-inch  the  difference  is  too  email  to  be 
taken  into  account.*'— I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

John  M.  Thomson. 


EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

SiR,»Mr.  Donkin's  letter,  replying  to  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
recent  lantern  slide  award,  has  7iot  correctly  stated  the  case. 
As  Mr.  Qale's  slides  were  not  on  view  anywhere  in  the 
Exhibition,  as  were  the  other  slides,  they  could  not  come 
before  the  judges  of  awards  with  the  other  exhibits  at  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition,  as  the  prospectus  implied  they 
would.  If  they  were  received  in  time,  why  were  they  left 
out  of  the  catalogue  ?  Pictures  at  an  exhibition  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  view  the  whole  Jme  it  in  open  to  the  public, 
«nd  to  be  catalogued.  If  Mr.  West's  and  Mr.  Kobinson's 
pictures  bad  been  omitted  in  the  same  way,  and  had  been 
kept  shut  up  in  boxes  out  of  sight,  as  Mr.  Gale's  were, 
would  they  have  been  considered  on  view,  and  been  awarded 
medals  ?  In  giving  this  award  to  one  who  was  not  in  the 
competition,  the  judges  have  acted  most  dishonourably  to 
the  few  who  complied  strictly  with  the  regulations. — Yours 
truly,  r.  H.  Fincham. 

Myton  Road,  West  DuLwich, 

[The  tone  of  our  correspondent's  letter  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  the 
prospeotas  were  completely  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gale  8  slides.  Mr.  Fincham  accuses  Mr.  Donkin  of  in- 
correctly stating  the  case,  but  mentions  no  instance  of 
incorrectness.  To  accuse  the  Judges  of  acting  dishonour- 
ably is  ridicnloas,  and,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  another 
portion  of  Mr.  Fincham's  letter.^ED.  F.N.] 


LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 

Dear  Sir, — ^7  read  with  iuvcrest  the  letter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Smith  in  your  last  issue,  on  the  above  subject,  and  think 
it  a  capital  idea.  For  some  time  past  I  have  had  a  similar 
notion,  that  a  society  or  club  might  be  formed  for  the  study 
of  making  lantern  uides,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
the  lantern.  The  subject  cannot  be  fully  ventilated  and 
discussed  at  the  present  existing  societies,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  quite  half,  or  perhaps  more  of  the  members, 
neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  either  the  lantern 
or  lantern  slides ;  and  to  such,  the  meetings  on  lantern 
matters  would  be  very  irksome.  I  therefore  feel  sure,  with 
Mr.  Smith,  that  a  society  of  the  kind  is  very  much 
needed. 

1  should  suggest  that  the  society  be  open  to  all,  and  not 
confined  to  amateurs  only ;  and,  instead  of  buying  the 
.slides,  let  them  be  made  by  the  members  themselves. 
They  could  also  contribute  a  certain  number  of  slides 
annually,  and  there  would  be  sure  to  spring  up  a  mutual 
exchange  of  slides  between  the  members.  It  is  well  known 
for  a  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  negatives  stowed 
away  in  plate  boxes  that  have,  perhaps,  never  been  used, 
that  would  make  exquisite  lantern  slides. 

I  have  no  doubt  a  meeting  room  could  be  found  some- 
where central,  so  as  to  be  convenient  During  the  winter 
months  fortnightly  meetings  could  be  held,  but  that  is 
purely  a  matter  of  detail ;  but  I  should  suggest  that  at 
least  two  first-class  lantern  exhibitions  should  be  given — 
say  one  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  one  at 
the  end^on  the  best  possible  soaloY  making  either  a  small 


cbarge  for  admission,  or  a  subscription  jast  sufficient  to 
cover  expenses  and  ro  more.  I  think  the  matter  very 
simple,  and  that  it  could  be  established  without  much 
difficulty.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  assist  in  such  an 
undertaking.— Yoars  truly,  Wm.  Brooks. 

Reigate,  ^ 

|Pr0aejtri:ngs  zi  50x:ieties. 

Photoobaphio  Society  of  Obeat  Britain. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  inst.,  at  the  Qallery,  6a  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  Jaubs  Glaibhbb 
F.R.S.,  PA*e8ident,  la  the  chair.  , 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  gentle mea  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society: — Messrs.  Hugh  F.  McConnell,  C.  A.  Fernley,  and 
Brougham  Young. 

Capt.  Abmet,  B.E.,  then  read  a  paper  on  <*  Testing  Qelatine 
for  Emulsions."    He  commenced  by  saying  that  bis  remarks  might 
be  considered  as  notes  rather  than  a  paper.    Most  gelatine  plate 
makers,  he  said,  aie  aware  of  the  variable  amount  of  water 
absorbed  by  different  samples  of  commercial  gelatine,  and  which 
have  an  inflaence  on  the  cnaracter  of  the  film  after  it  becomes  set 
on  the  plate.    All  gelatines  dried  on  glass  expand  more  or  less,  and 
to  test  the  difference  of  expansion  he  coaced  a  ..eries  of  plates 
with  varioi^s  gelatines  in  the  market.    When  dry,  these  films  were 
stripped  off,  and  the  areas  meaaured  accurately.    The  series  em- 
braced hard  and  soft  gektines  soaked  with  water  alone,  also 
wiLh  ammonia,  potassium,  and  sodium  salts  added.    Soft  gela- 
tines   showed   the   greater  degree    of   expansion,  although  it 
occurred  more   or   less  with  the    hard  samples.     The  potash 
mono-carbonate  showed  less  expansion  than  the  scdium.     A 
table  of  percentages  was  then  given,  wh^cb  will  Portly  appear. 
Deviating  from  the  title  of  his  paper,  he  said  that  someone  had 
recently  mentioned  that  a  substratum  of  one  of  the  silicates 
caused  emulsioi*  to  f  ow  over  the  plates  as  easily  as  collodion,  and 
it  had  been  reco  nn? ended  to  wash  the  plates  after  fiowing  over 
this  Bubstretum,  or  difficulties  would  arise.    He  had  experienced 
a  little  difficuUv  id  using  the  silicate  of  potash  and  tried  washing ; 
but  now  he  found  he  could  use  it  without,  by  applying  a  very  tmn 
coating  axid  wipinjf  it  off  with  swandown  <»Jlco. 

The  Chaibman  hav*  ?g  invited  a  discussion  on  Oapt  Abney's 
paper, 

Mr.  W.  Bedfobd  enquired  whether  soft  gelatines  treated  with 
chrome  a\um  would  be  likely  to  expand. 

Mr.  liKON  Wabnbbke,  after  referring  to  the  penetrating  nower 
of  his  new  developer,  said  if  he  desired  to  stop  f .-filing  he  anould 
use  alum ;  he  did  not  use  it  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  usually 
recommended,  but  preferred  adding  a  small  quantity  to  the  first 
water  in  which  the  emulsion  is  put  to  wash.  This  plan  is  very 
convenient  in  the  summer,  when  the  temperature  is  high)  as  it 
makes  the  gelatine  crisp ;  it  also  prevents  the  gelatine  absorbing 
as  mach  water  as  under  o.dinary  circumstances,  and  still  retain  its 
permeability.  The  addition  of  alum  he  found  to  diminish  the 
time  required  for  development. 

Mr.  W.  K.  BucTON  as\ed  the  previous  speaker  what  proportion 
of  alum  he  used  in  washing. 

Mr.  Wabnxbke  :  Not  more  than  five  per  cent.. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  expansion  depended  a  good 
deal  on  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  drying  the  films.  In  his 
own  experiments  he  found  that  when  bromide  of  potassium  re- 
mains in  the  film,  decomposition  takes  place,  and  friUing  results 
Mr.  Davis  then  described  certain  experiments  he  was  engaged  on, 
wherein  he  found  a  soft  gelatine  occupied  four  or  five  days  in  dry^ 
ing,  and  a  hard  sample  dried  under  similar  conditions  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  ;  evidence  of  blisters  bong  discernible  in  the 
soft  samples  after  twenty-four  hours  in  the  d./ing  ci.pboard ; 
patches  were  also  visible. 

Colonel  Stuabt  Wobitit  supposed  Mr.  Davis  alluded  to 
plates  for  experimental  purposes,  as  surely  ordinary  plates  would 
dry  quicker  than  that.  He  (Col.  Wortley)  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  plates  that  took  over  twelve  hours  to  diy. 

Mr.  Wabkbbke  remarked  on  the  difference  in  ijie  results  ob- 
tained by  various  experimenters.  When  he  dried  plates  in  two 
or  three  hours,  they  would  blister ;  but  not  so  if  ten  or  twelve 
hours  were  occupied. 

Colonel  Stuabt  Wobtlet  considered  a  plate  should  become 
I  quite  sniface-dxy  in  twelve  hours,  when  it  could  be  thoroughly 
I  desiccated  by  heat. 
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Mr.  W.  £n6Iani)  said  if  a  plate  required  over  twelve  hours  to 
drj,  then  it  would  be  more  sensitive  in  the  middle  than  the  sides ; 
he  had  often  observed  that. 

Mr.  J.  SriLLEB  believed  Mr.  Warnerko  had  touched  on  an  im- 
portant subject  in  his  remarks  concerning  alum.  Ordinary  glue, 
ne  said,  is  rendered  hard  in  manufacture  either  with  alum,  or 
one  of  the  metallic  sulphates,  such  as  zinc  ;  it  might  well  form  a 
fitting  subject  for  experimenters.  Thej  might  got  some  of  the 
metaUic  salts  to  harden  gelatine  enough  U>  obtain  a  suitable 
quality  without  loss  of  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Djbbehham  enquired  of  Mr.  Spiller  what  amount 
an  emulsion  was  likely  to  bear  without  injury? 

Mr.  Spilleb  merely  suggested  the  idea.  The  amount  of  zinc 
sulphate  used  was  very  small.  Manufacturers  employed  it  to 
prevent  the  destructive  change  which  occurs  in  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, as  in  very  cold  or  hot  weather. 

Ck)lonel  Wortlbt  mentioned  half  per  cent,  as  the  quantity  of 
zinc  sulphate  employed. 

Gaptam  Abnbt,  in  replying,  said  that  when  soft  gelatine  was 
artificially  hardened,  its  expansive  properties  would  be  lessened 
materially.  He  should  expect  to  get  fog  as  well  as  frilling  if  he 
prolonged  drying  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davis ;  a  sub- 
stratum would  prevent  the  marks  spoken  of.  Drying  should  not 
occupy  less  than  eight  hours,  or  more  than  twenty-four.  Plates 
dried  by  means  of  alcohol  will  frill,  and  the  reason  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find,  seeing  that  the  top  stratum  is  unequally  strained  from 
the  lower.  Slow  drying  in  the  centre,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  England 
as  productive  of  greater  sensitiveness,  would  appear  to  be  favour- 
able to  slow  drying.  Zinc  nitrate  has  a  remarkable  tanning 
action  on  gelatine,  but  with  a  proper  sample  of  zinc  bromide,  a 
quicker  emulsion  may  be  made  than  with  the  potassium  salt.  An 
uncertainty  exists  in  dealing  with  the  zinc  salts.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Wamerke*s  remarks,  he  (Captain  Abney)  said  that  by  using 
the  ammonia  process,  the  film  became  more  permeable  to  the 
developer,  and  did  not  alter  by  expansion,  so  far  as  his  experi- 
ments had  gone. 

The  Chairman  called  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Capt  Abney, 
which  was  accorded. 

Mr.  J.  GkiBDON  (Dundee)  showed  an  apparatus  for  washing 
prints.  It  is  a  tank,  fitted  with  a  series  of  trays,  about  twenty 
in  number,  covered  with  wire  or  net,  having  receptacles  for  the 
prints  to  Ue  in  during  washing,  so  that  no  two  prints  could 
possibly  touch  each  other.  By  means  of  an  automatic  syphon 
arrangement  known  as  **  J.  Sturrock's  Patent  '*  Uie  tank  could 
be  filled  and  emptied  as  often  as  desired,  ranging  from  one  to 
twenty  bmes  per  hour. 

Mr.  DBDEmiAH  had  seen  one  of  these  washers  in  use  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  he  was  very  pleased  with  its  performance. 
After  the  water  was  syphoned  off,  the  trays  were  left  thirty  seconds 
to  drain  before  the  next  supply  reached  them. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortlet  observed  that  wood  frames  absorbed  hypo, 
pretty  freely,  and  wire  frames  were  likely  to  mark  silver  prints. 

Capt  Abney  said  he  had  tried  wire,  and  found  markmgs  in 
consequence. 

Several  othsr  members  having  expressed  their  opmions  on  this 
subject^ 

The  Chaibmak  thanked  Mr.  Gordon  for  bringing  the  washing 
trough  before  the  meeting,  and  asked  the  members  to  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He 
(the  Chairman)  made  the  usual  announcement  regarding  the 
election  of  officers  in  Februaiy  next,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  9th, 
1885. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

-The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  4th  inat.)  at  the  Mouae  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxleb  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  CHAiBitAir  pointed  out  that  owing  to  causes  beyond  their 
control,  the  list  of  officers  nominated  at  the  Kovember  meeting 
was  not  sufficiently  full  for  them  to  elect  a  full  committee,  and, 
at  his  suggestion,  the  meeting  was  now  voted  s^ial  as  well  as 
seneral,  to  receive  further  nominations,  whioh  were  then 
handed  in. 

The  report  was  then  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F,  A. 
Bridge).  It  alluded  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
during  the  year  by  the  decease  of  the  President^  the  Rev.  F.  F. 


Statham,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  and  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  all 
of  whom  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Society.  When  the 
President's  death  was  announced,  it  was  thought  by  some  that 
the  Society  should  cease  to  exist ;  over  seventy  circulars  were 
issued  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  the  members  on 
this  subject,  and  the  Committee  regret  that  the  responses 
showed  so  little  interest  dinplayed  by  the  members  in  the 
Society's  welfare.  In  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  the 
Jauuary  meeting  was  the  usual  lantern  evening;  WiUeaden 
paper  formed  the  subject  at  the  February  meeting.  In  April 
the  lantern  polarisoope  was  practically  illustrated  by  Messrs. 
C.  and  F.  Darker,  and  the  other  meetings  were  occupied  with 
papers  from  Messrs.  W.  Ackland,  E.  Dunmore*,  Norman  ICaebeth, 
F.S.A.,  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Florida,  by  3tr.  J.  Trail 
Taylor.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  voting  in  respect  of  the  pictures  sent  in  for  competiion 
was  deferred,  owing  to  the  number  of  notices  of  motion  to  be 
dealt  with ;  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  deal  with  it  at  a  future 
meeting. 

Mr.  Bridge  presented  his  report  as  Treasurer,  which  was 
adopted.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  £25  138. — this  sum, 
with  £10  17b.  3d.  balance  from  last  year,  brought  the  total 
to  £36  lOs.  3d.  After  paying  the  usual  disbursements,  the  sum 
of  £4  6s.  Id.  remained  to  provide  for  the  presentation  prints. 

Mr.  Bridge  said,  in  reference  to  continuing  the  Society,  ''Will 
it  pay  ? ''  Out  of  seventy-six  members  who  paid  last  year,  about 
thirty-six  have  become  scared.  If  they  continued,  they  must 
have  members  to  pay  their  way  ;  and  oould  they  get  them  ? 

The  Chairman  considered  that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bridge's  r» 
quirements,  they  needed  men  who  were  willing  to  work  for  the 
Society. 

Mr.  E.  DuNMORE  :  Do  we  understand  that  the  future  of  the 
Society  resolves  itself  on  the  question  of  finance. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  was  practically  what  it  amounted  to. 

Mr.  C.  Poirson  advocated  a  continuance  if  enough  memben 
could  be  ensured  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  year. 

Mr.  A.  CowAN  thought  the  scarcity  of  meetings  had  brought 
the  Society  to  this  pass— a  view  he  held  long  ago.  Experi- 
mentalist! who  had  anything  of  interest  could  not  be  expected 
to  keep  it  back  from  the  weekly  meetings  because  they  were 
members  of  this  Society  as  well.  U  the  Society  became  modern- 
ized, there  was  room  f qjr  it. 

Several  letters  and  a  telegram  were  read  from  memben  in 
favour  of  the  Society's  continuance,  when  the  Chairman  requested 
Mr.  Cowan  to  move  that  **  The  South  London  Society  do  ceaae 
to  exist." 

Mr.  H.  Tbueican  Wood  thought  it  better  that  a  motion  should 
be  taken,  and  he  would  second  it  His  opinion  was  not  faTour* 
able  to  the  object  of  the  motion,  as  there  was  plenty  of  room  and 
work  for  the  Society  to  do  in  a  technical  and  higher  scientifio 
condition,  brought  about  by  the  advance  photogra^y  is  making. 

The  Chairman  having  remarked  on  his  long  connection  with 
the  Society,  and  his  unwillingness  to  preside  on  this  oocawioni 
formally  put  the  motion,  whidi  was  unsupported. 

The  next  motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  and  secondsd 
bv  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  **  That  the  name  be  changed  to  that 
of  the  "  London  Photographic  Society,"  was  also  lost. 

The  motion  to  increase  the  number  of  the  committee  to  twelve, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  vice-presidents  to  three^  waa  carried 
unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 

Prm<fo»*— Mr.  W.  Ackland. 

Vice'Preaideiiia—M.eBBn,  T.  BoUs,  H.  Trueman  Wood,  and 
F.  York. 

Chmmitt$$^^eBsn.  T.  M.  Ayers,  W.  M.  Ashman,  W.  K.  Bux^ 
ton,  W.  Cobb,  T.  J.  CoUings,  E.  Dunmore,  G.  A.  Garrett,  J.  A. 
Harrison,  C.  Hussey,  Jun.,  C.  Poirson,  W.  H.  Preetwich,  H. 
Wilmer. 

Son,  Sicretary  and  Treasurer-^V.  A.  Bridge. 

Upon  motion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
of  Axts,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  Tnieman  Wood. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  outgoing  officers,  it 
announced  that  the  lantern  meeting  will  take  place  on  Jan.  1st, 
1885,  and  the  annual  dinner  at  the  'Holbom  Bestauzant^  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th  inst. 

London  and  Pb  oyincial  Photogbapbic  AfisociATOH. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  held  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  occupied  the  chau*. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  agreeably  with  a  promise  made  at  a 
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previous  meeting,  exhibited' some  yigDetting  frames  of  the  kind 
he  has  used  for  many  years.  On  the  front  of  the  printing  frame 
were  fastened  tt^o  thicknesses  of  millboard  from  which  the 
centres  had  been  removed.  A  card  with  the  required  size  of 
opening  inserted  between  the  millboards  could  be  shifted  at  will 
very  ei^ily,  and  was  adjusted  to  the  negative,  but  was  hold  quite 
firmly  enough  to  prevent  any  displacement  accidentally.  The 
different  sizes  of  openings  used  were  out  out  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  cardboard  and  numbered,  for  convecience  in  registering  the 
negative  in  case  of  future  orders.  The  method  adopted  for 
greater  softness  was  by  distance,  the  front  of  the  camera  in  this 
case  being  built  up,  and  the  distance  increased  towards  the  top 
of  the  print.  For  double  printing  Mr.  Debenham  used  two 
sheets  of  glass^  one  masked  with  paper  except  the  vignette 
opening,  the  other  with  the  opening  masked ;  the  print  was 
registered  against  the  inner  frame.  Mr.  Debenham  said  he  could 
speak  from  a  long  experience  of  these  frames. 

-The  Chairman  used  two  sheets  of  glass  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  printing  frame,  having  a  piece  of  opaque  linen  between, 
adjustable  with  the  required  vignette  opening. 

Mjt.  Thinks  suggested  a  ready  and  simple  way  of  ensuring 
parallel  rays  continuously  falling  on  the  plate  during  printing :  a 
length  of  cardboard  bent  in  the  centre  to  an  angle  4b^,  one  ^ide 
being  fixed  to  the  printing  frame — ^the  frame  being  so  placed  that 
the  shadow  of  the  other  or  vertical  side  of  the  angle  reached  the 
end  of  its  base ;  the  shadows  being  kept  stationary  by  moving 
the  frame  as  required. 

Mr.  pRESTWicn  had  recently  seen  published  a  patent  for 
taking  vignetted  portraits  direct  in  the  camera.  He  showed  two 
vignetted  photographs  taken  by  him  direct  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since. 

The  Chathmak  spoke  in  favour  of  wire  gauze  being  placed 
between  the  sitter  and  the  lens ;  this  gave  a  peculiar  softness  to 
the  picture  which  he  thought  was  not  obtainable  by  any  other 
method. 

Mr.  Tbinks  remarked  that  in  his  experience  of  societies  of  this 
kind  he  had  found  it  much  better  to  act  than  make  suggestions ; 
he  wished  to  give  force  to  his  remarks  by  offering  a  prize  of  five 
pounds  to  be  competed  for  by  members  of  the  Association.  He  did 
not  wish  to  indicate  in  what  form  or  direction  the  competition  was 
to  take  ;   this  he  left  entirely  to  the  members. 

It  was  ultimately  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  W!  Hart,  and  seconded  by 
lir.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  that  the  mattee  should  stand  over  until  the 
18th  inst.,  when  details  of  the  competion  could  be  discussed  and 
arranged.  Members  not  able  to  be  present  on  that  evening  were 
invited  to  send  their  suggestions  to  the  Secretary  with  regard  to 
object  of  the  competition  on  or  before  that  date. 

Mr.  J .  B.  VVellington,  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of  the 
previous  week  on  *'  Bichloride  of  Mercury  as  an  Antiseptic,"  had 
tried  it  on  an  emulsion,  using  half-a-grain  to  ten  ounces  of 
emulsion,  and  found  the  speed  of  the  plate  materially  affected, 
showing  only  9  on  the  seusitometer — the  same  emulsion  with  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  usually  reaching  18.  The  plates  developed 
very  clear,  and  with  plenty  of  density. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  WELLINGTON  Said  he  developed  the  plates  with  pyro. 

Mr.  Tbinks  said  the  subject  of  decomposition  of  gelatine 
brought  to  his  mind  a  fluid  that  some  time  since  caused  a  great 
amount  of  interest  in  medical  and  microscopical  circles  ;  it  was 
called  Wickersheimer's  fluid.  Any  skeleton  or  animal  substance 
dipped  in  this  fluid  retained  all  its  original  softness  and  pliability. 
The  fluid,  he  believed,  among  other  things,  contained  arsenic— the 
preservation  of  the  objest,  in  his  opinion,  being  mainly  due  to  the 
action  of  this  chemical.  He  (itfr.Trinks)  had  still  in  his  posses- 
sion some  microscopical  specimens  preserved  with  this  fluid. 


Kdinbuboh  Photoobaphio  SociBTr. 

The  second  meeting  for  the  current  session  was  held  at  the 
Society's  rooms  on  Wednesday,  3rd  December,  Nob  man 
Macbeth,  Esq.,  President,  m  tho  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved 
of,  the  followio^  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected : — Messrs. 
W.  A.  Bryson,  G.  Napier,  Chas.  Murray,  Aitken,  W.  Skinner, 
J.  W.  Miller,  Henry  Co  we,  Herbert  W.  Bibbs,  Kobert  Lindsay, 
Donald  Bfackenzie,  and  Alexander  Thompson. 

The  report  of  the  Council  on  the  study  of  the  picturesque  was 
then  submitted. 
The  Chaibmait,  in  submitting  this  report,  stated  that  of  course 


this  was  a  mere  experiment,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  yet  hovr 
it  would  succeed.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  it  would  be  well 
to  hang  the  pictures  for  criticism  on  the  walls,  but  after  considera- 
tion it  had  been  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  hand  the  pictures 
round  for  examiuation  individually,  and  after  all  had  been 
examined,  then  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  on  their  merits  and  defects. 

A  large  number  of  pictures  were  then  laid  on  the  teble  and 
handed  round  for  inspection,  after  which,  when  they  were  all  re- 
turned, the  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  membei^  to  a 
portrait  of  a  lady.  He  said  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  names  of 
the  artists  were  to  be  withheld,  so  that  members  might  freely  ex- 
press their  opinions ;  afterwards  he  would,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
inform  the  members  of  the  names  of  the  parties  submitting  the 
work. 

The  comprehension  of  the  commente  made  n^on  the  photo- 
graphs would  be  so  dependent  upon  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  themselves,  that  we  omit  them. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Rbadman  then  read  '*  A  Plea  for  a  Workroom  for  the 
Use  of  Members, '  for  which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Mr.  Babhfobi>  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  shutter 
analogous  to  that  of  Beynolds  and  Bransom,  of  Leeds,  by  Mr.  A* 
A.  Pearson.  After  explaining  its  working,  he  handed  it  round 
for  inspection  by  the  members. 

TheCHAiBMAN  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  fixed  to  teke  placd 
on  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  half -past  six. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


DBBBT  PnOTOaBAPHIO  SOOIBTT. 

Thb  first  annnal  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Besteurant, 
Iron-gate,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Bichasd  Keene  occupy, 
ing  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  officers  were  re-elected 
for  the  year  1885  : — 

Pr«t<fo»/— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  B.E.,  F.B.S. 

Fie»'Fre»identi — Messrs.  C.  E.  Abney,  B.A.,  H.  A.  Bemrose, 
M.A-,  R.  Keene. 

Committee — Messrs.  J.  Cox,  James  E.  Kaye,  Thomas  Scotton. 

Hon.  See,  and  Treasurer— Mlt.  Fred.  W.  Simpson,  Mill  HiU. 

The  HoK.  Skcbbtast  then  read  the  annual  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  first 
annual  report,  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  successful  stert 
which  it  has  made.  Although  the  Society  had  only  been  in  ex- 
istence six  months,  the  members  on  the  books  numbered  twenty- 
eight.  The  indoor  meebngs  had  been  very  fairly  attended,  and 
papers  had  been  read.  The  Committee  regretted  that  the  out* 
door  meetings  had  not  been  so  well  attended,  and  trusted  that 
they  might  be  more  successful  during  the  coming  season.  Ex- 
cursions had  been  made  to  Dnfileld  and  Matlock  during  Ibe  past 
season.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  Captein  Abney 
as  President,  and  to  the  retiring  office-bearers ;  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Cox, 
for  his  kindness  in  providing  a  room  for  committee  meetings  ;  and 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  photographic  journals  for  copies  of  their 
papers.  The  balance-sheet  showed  the  financial  position  to  be 
satisfactory. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Simpson)  for  his  services  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  TuoMAs  ScoTTOir  then  rind  a  paper  on  '*  The  Photographic 
Processes  used  in  Copying  Drawings  '*  (see  page  788),  which  he 
illustrated  by  some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  various 
processes,  those  by  Pellet's  process  certainly  carrying  off  the  palm. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Scotton, 
and  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotlabd  Photogbaphic  Associatiov.' 

Thb  third  monthly  meeting  for  the  winter  session  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  instant,  in  Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee,  when  there 
were  about  fifty  members  present.    Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  presided. 

An  exhibition  committee  was  elected,  and  Mr.  D.  Ireland, 
jun.,  was  cho3en  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  Exhibition,  the 
joint  treasurers  being  Mr.  John  Rubertoon  and  Mr.  V.  C.  Bidrd. 

Mr.  Alfred  Quthrie  then  read  a  paper  on  ''Developers  and 
Development"  (see  page  791),  detailing  his  experiences  vith  the 
different  formulas. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awardel  to  Mr.  Guthrie  for 
his  instructive  communication. 

The  Society's  lime- light  lanterns  were  then  put  in  opei»tioD| 
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and  a  large  number  of  sUdea  were  shown,  the  exhibitors  being 
He^rs.  Valentine,  Mathewson,  Ireland,  Lawdon.  and  Jon^. 
With  t^e  ezoepUon  of  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Lawdoa's  slides, 
most  or  tlie  others  weie  on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  which  are 
now  be'.rj  exten-^iv  i^T^  ul  d  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  John  W. 
Lawdo?  a  s'su  d  ^^y  tbe  Hoo.  Seciebery,  presided  at  the  lanterns, 
and  a  voi;e  of  thanks  wai  passed  to  Jiese  gen  'emen  for  their 
service  1. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Robertson)  ^bow'Hl  some  lai^ge  trans- 
parenci  ">  on  ,*5elatino-cV'o**de  p'at^  of  his  own  preparation,  and 
another  member  kindly  sent  two  frames  of  West's  instantaneous 
photographs  for  exhibitio*}. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Fhotog&^phebs*  Bbmevolbnt  Association. 

A  SPECIAL  Beard  Meeting  was  held  of  the  above  Association  on 
November  21,  to  consider  an  application  for  a'^sistance,  which  was 

granted. 

On  December  8rd,  at  the  nsaal  Board  Meeting  at  181,  Alders- 
gate  Street,  the  minates  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  another  application  for  assistance  was  brought 
forward,  and  after  the  consideration  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  case,  a  grant  was  made. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  G.  GKbson  were  elected  as 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Board  considered  the  advisability  of  appointing  local 
secretaries  in  large  towns,  and  would  be  gUd  to  bear  from  any 
person  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

After  disposing  of  other  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
Jan.  7th,  1885. 

Halifax  Fhotgobaphio  Socibtt. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Deo. 
2nd,  Rby.  W.  £.  Hancock,  M.  A.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  oonflrmed,  after  which  the  following  new 
members  were  elected  :— Colonel  Chas.  Qrove  Edwards,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hall,  Messrs.  L.  Hanson,  Rowley,  W.  Simpson,  T.  Helliwell, 
and  Jas  Thos.  Smithson. 

Mr.  F.  Mtatt,  who  was  to  have  given  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  emulsion  making,  having  been  called  away  unexpectedly, 
the  Fresident  exhibitMl  his  new  four-wick  lantern,  together 
with  a  number  of  slides  made  from  his  own  negatives.  The 
great  biillianoy  of  the  light  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to 
all  the  members.  Foi  pictures  up  to  six  feet  in  diameter  it 
seemed  to  compare  favourably  with  the  lime  light.  The  slides 
were  produced  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  were  of  high- 
class  quality. 

It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  next  meeting  to  Tuesday, 
January  14th,  when  the  usual  annual  lime- light  exhibition  will 
be  given,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hanoock  operating  with  his  bi-unial 
lantern,  and  all  the  slides  used  on  the  occasion  to  be  the  work  of 
the  members. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Caw  suggested  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  amateurs  who  would  like  to  join  the  Society,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  from  possibly  a  feeling  of  diffidence, 
or  an  exsggerated  idea  of  their  own  shortcomiogs  in  the  art ; 
and  he  thought  the  Society,  to  give  encouragement  to  such, 
ought  to  have  evenings  set  apurt  for  the  special  edification  of 
those  juBt  entering  up  in  the  study  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Thob.  Ilunoworth  quite  concurred,  and  thought  it  was  a 
very  hard  struggle  for  an  amateur  to  attain  technical  exoellence 
in  matters  photographic  unaided ;  he  was  prepared  to  lead  the 
way  by  givmg  an  elementary  de  aonstration  of  develo|rfng. 

Mr.  W.  Clbment  Williams,  without  meaning  any  slight  to  the 
professional  element,  considered  that  there  were  very  few,  even 
of  them,  who  could  lay  claim  to  any  mentionable  knowledge  of 
photographic  chemistry.  He  t'jougbt,  therefore,  it  would  prove 
to  the  benefit  of  all  members  if  certain  half-hours  of  these  meet- 
ings were  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  chemistry. 

Mr.  Councillor  Smith  always  liked  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  everything ;  he  infinitely  preferred  dabbling  and 
experimenting  among  his  chemicals,  even  if  at  times  it  ended  in 
failure,  than  to  be  content  with  simply  purchasing  his  plates  and 
developing  by  a  rule-of-thumb  formula.  He  would  t>e  glad  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Williams. 

The  Frbsident  was  prepared  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further 
f odi  praiseworthy  objeotf . 


Mr.  JosBPH  Whitelby  promised  to  give  lessons  in  mafciwg 
paper  negatives. 

Mr.  EowASD  Qlbdhill  would  give  a  demonstration  of  micro- 
photography. 

Mr.  W.  Clement  Williams  would  contribute  pipers  on  the 
artistic  printing  of  negatives,  and  composition  and  light  and 
shade  in  landscape  photography. 

Messrs.  Birtwhistle,  Hancock,  Smith,  Binglay,  and  Jones  were 
also  willing  to  contribute  papers,  the  subjects  of  which  to  be  left 
for  future  Eettlement. 

It  was  stated  Mr.  Middlemiss  would  attend  at  the  next  meetiBg 
to  introduce  his  new  patent  camera,  the  Fresident  reporting  Tery 
favourably  of  its  merits. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Fresident  for  his  lantern  exhibition 
terminated  the  meeting. 


St.  Helbn*8  Assooution  of  Scibncb,  Litbratubb,  and  Abt. 

Photographic  Section. 
A  mbbtino  of  this  Section  was  held  on  November  19th,  at  the 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury  Street,  Mr.  Hbathbb  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Brook  showed  a  large  number  of  full-plate  negatives  of 
American  scenery  ;  and  Mr.  Hbathbb  a  series  of  lantern  slides 
male  from  these. 

Mr.  Bbook  read  a  paper  on  '*  Experiences  with  the  Camaia 
with  the  British  Association"  (see  page  789),  illustrated  by 
transparencies  projected  on  the  screen. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brook  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close. 


Bbadford  Amatbub  FflOToaBAPmo  Sooibtt. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  insi,  in  the  Law 
Institute,  the  President,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  November  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Several  15  by  12  photographs  of  Torkshiro  soenery  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Forsyth,  including  some  ihown  in  the  Fall  Mall  Exhibition. 

A  new  French  head-rest  was  also  brought  forward  by  the 
Secretary ;  bemg  of  metal  nickel  plated  it  is  very  strong  but  light, 
and  fixes  to  the  back  of  an  ordinary  chair ;  it  is  very  suitable, 
therefore,  for  taking  portraits  in  ordinary  rooms. 

A  new  patent  camera  was  shown  by  Mr.  Middlemiss,  this  having 
double  swing  front  and  back,  and  many  hovel  points  in  its  con- 
struction, besides  being  portable. 


Lbeds  Fhotoobaphio  Socibtt. 

Thb  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  ith,  Dr. 
Thobpb  in  the  chair.  After  the  confirmation  of  the  minnt«%  and 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  th^*  election 
of  the  Committee,  as  follows  : — Messrs.  Branson,  Denham, 
Marshall,  Ramsden,  Reffitt,  Rodwell,  Teasdale,  Thornton,  Thorpe, 
and  Warbarton. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing  exhibits:— Mr.  J.  W.  Reffit— Enlarging  apparatus;  Mr. 
Branson— Fhoto-micrograph  apparatus  fitted  with  electilc  lamp, 
instantaneous  shutters ;  Mr.  Teasdale— Photo-micrograph  appa- 
ratus, micro  •photograph  apparatus,  shutters,  sensitometer,  view- 
meter,  and  photometer ;  Mr.  Warbarton— Bellows  camera ;  Mr. 
Foster— 12  by  10  McKellen's  new  treble  patent  camera ;  Mr. 
Pearson— A  new  and  very  portable  camera,  the  12  by  10  size  fold- 
ing to  24 -inch  thickness  ;  Mr.  Thornton— BUidey's  pocket  slide, 
Emerson's  head-rest,  &c. 


Glasgow  and  Wbst  of  Scotland  Aicatbub  F?otoobaphio 

AsSCCfATION. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  their  Booms  on  2nd  of 
December,  Mr.  Huoh  Rbid,  Fresident,  in  the  chair. 

After  approval  of  minutes,  the  following  new  members  were 
admitted :— Misses  M.  H.  Thomson,  A.  1  j.  Robertson,  Rev,  Thos. 
Sonunerville,  Messrs.  0.  W.  Laing,  W.  F.  Finlayson,  W.  H. 
Gowans,  James  Fleming,  John  Dore,  W.  H.Turner,  James  Watt, 
and  Robert  Dalglish. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  was  then  proceeded  with,  Ihe  result 
being  that  Mr.  W.  Snell  Henderson  was  elected  Treasurer,  and 
the  following  six  gentlemen  members  of  Council  for  1885  :-^ 
Messrs.  James  Elder,  C.E.,  William  Goodwin,  R.  Cattmg,  A^  B. 
Ovenstone.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  and  Charles  Coulson. 

Mr.  T.  H,  Abmstbomq  then  i«ad  a  paper  on  ''Home  For- 
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traitnre  '*  (see  page  790),  showing  how  variety  of  posing  and 
lighting  could  be  obtained  in  an  ordinary  sitting  room.  He 
then  gave  a  demonstration  of  enamelling  and  retoaching,  and 
tamed  out  a  number  of  very  fine  prints. 

Dr.  Fabker  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
alter  some  conversatioa  about  the  exhibition,  which  opens  in  the 
Fine  ArtGalleiies  on  the  17th  iast.,  the  meeting  closed. 

NOBTH  StAFFORDBHIRB  AlffATE(7B   PflOTOGBAPHIO  SOCIETT. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wedne:^ay,  Dec.  8rd, 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  M.  0  Alfieri,  pres'dent,  occupy- 
ing the  chair. 

A  number  of  photogrppbs  from  varous  sources  having  been 
exhibited,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  presentation  print  for  the 
year  1884,  upon  taking  the  vote  of  the  members,  it  was  found 
that  a  12  by  10  photograph  by  Valentin,  entitled  *<  After  the 
8torm,'*  had  secured  the  grea*:e3t  number  of  votes;  the  requisite 
number  of  copies  wa3  therefo;  o  ordered  to  be  obtained. 

After  general  conversation  upoi  various  topics  of  photographic 
interest^  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  f  HOTOOBAFHIG  NEWS. 
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BuBT  Photogbaphio  and  Abtb  Club  Exhibition. 

TsB  second  annual  Exhibition  and  Converpazione  of  the  above 
Cfub  was  closed  on  Saturday  last;  after  having  been  open  five 
days ;  it  was  highly  succeBsfo),  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  public.  There  were  no  less  than  270  photographs,  20 
paintings  in  oil,  and  16  water  colours,  in  addition  to  paintings 
on  plaques,  and  orystoleum  paintings,  the  works  of  the  members, 
which  were  placed  round  the  room.  The  majority  of  the 
photographs  were  highly  creditable,  showing  great  taste  in  the 
selection  of  the  views.. 

Mr.  F.  Cooper,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society, 
Bent  20  views,  which  were  uxcellent  in  everv  respect.  They 
included  views  of  the  interior  of  Walmersley  Church,  some 
pretty  scenes  in  the  Lake  and  North  Wales  districts,  an  ex- 
ceedingly effective  bit  of  Simpson  Clougb,  &c.  Kext  in  order 
of  position  were  16  photos.,  principsUy  cabinet  size,  by  Mr.  0. 
H.  Openshaw,  one  of  the  younger  members.  These  were  ex- 
cellent, and  included  views  ot  Prestwich  Clough  and  other 
scenery  in  the  immediate  locality.  Mr.  F.  W.  Livsey  contri- 
buted a  very  large  collection  (no  less  than  85)  to  the  photo- 
graphic portion  of  the  exhibition.  Tnere  were  among  this  large 
collection  15  views  of  Loch  Riden  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  12 
Tiews  taken  in  Nidderdale.  Miss  Rosa  Scott  sent  seven 
capital  photographs  of  local  views.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hutchinson  con- 
tributed an  equal  number,  and  Mr.  T.  Entwistle  four  of  views 
bear  Whitfield.  The  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson 
were  very  gODd ;  he,  like  Mr.  Livsey,  had  gone  somewhat  wide 
afield  with  bis  camera,  althongh  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr. 
Livsey*s  favourite  haunts  appear  to  have  been  in  North  Britain, 
while  Mr.  Nelson  had  gone  to  tbe  south  to  spots  sacred  to 
Sbakespere  and  Amy  Robsart.  Mr.  H.  M.  Dearden  contributed 
60  views  of  Welsh  scenery,  Prestwich  Clougb,  and  other  objects 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  (he  30  pictures  shown 
by  Mr.  Robert  Orundy,  jun.,  oC  Parkhills,  many  dealt  with 
Welsh  scenery,  and  were  beautiful  in  their  effects.  Mr.  Grundy 
appears  to  have  travelled  over  a  considerable  district  in  that 
part  with  his  camera. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  conversazione  took  place,  when  an  ex- 
oellent  string  band,  under  tbe  leadership  of  Mr,  H.  Sedgwick, 
played  a  selection  of  music.  An  exhibition  of  some  of  tbe  works 
of  the  members  projected  on  to  a  large  screen  by  tbe  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor,  and  Mr. 
F,  W.  Livsey  gave  the  descriptive  exnlanations. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor  exhibited  Beard's  patent  eelf-centreing 
slide  carrier,  which  h^d  been  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Stewart, 
of  London,  and  which  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
members. 


f  alfe  in  tj^je  ShxVio. 


Gossip  fboh  thb  Joubnalof  thb  Photoobaphic  Sociktt.— 
With  respect  to  the  nomenclature  of  scientific  apparatus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  wave  of  knowledge  becomes  very  slow  as  its  circle 
progresses  towaids  the  outside  jpublic ;  therefore  it  will  not  cieate 


surprise,  when  at  one  of  the  Lantern  nights  at  the  Exhibition  a 
question  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  Optical  Lantern  was  a  new 
method  of  electric  lighting. — Is  it  an  instinct,  or  what  is  it,  that 
animates  large  bodies  of  visitors  to  judge  so  rapidly  of  the  merits 
of  pictorial  photography  ?  Whatever  it  is,  there  is  something 
startling  in  watching  tlie  actual  recognition  of  gems ;  at  once,  and 
as  it  were  without  hesitation,  the  voice  of  the  many  proclaims  the 
judgment  of  the  right  thing.  This  was  curiously  evident  every 
evening  during  the  Lantern  exhibition,  when,  after  silence,  a  rush 
of  applause  immediately  followed  the  appeai-ance  on  the  screen  of 
some  well  chosen  view,  or  choice  bit  of  artistic  effect. — One  curious 
phase  of  Ihe  Exhibition  was  the  intense  interest  taken  in  the 
apparatus  by  those  who  knew  something  about  the  use  of  the 
various  articles  on  the  table.  Everything  new  or  novel  was 
scrutinised  and  examined  with  an  eagerness  which  evinced  a 
determination  upon  the  part  of  tbe  explorers  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  exceedingly  valuable  methods,  or  ways,  for  enabling  them  to 

Sroduce  pictures,  possibly  in  advance  of  what  they  had  hitherto 
one,  with  also  a  pleasing  idea  of  something  new  to  be  attempted. 
Thb  Pbizb  fob  Impbovembnts  in  Pbactical  Photoobaput. 
— Those  reading  a  recent  note  may  have  supposed  that  it  was 
Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  whose  death  we  had  to  record  not  long  ago, 
who  offered  the  prize  of  300  dollars.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  as  the  prize  was  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Anthony,  who  is,  we  are 
glad  to  state,  alive  and  in  good  health. 

Papeb  GuiCKBD  ON  BoTH  SiDJS. — Paper  in  sheets,  half  of 
which  are  gummed  on  both  sides,  and  the  other  half  on  one  side, 
and  divided  into  strips  and  squares  of  different  si^es  by  perfora- 
tions, like  sheets  of  postage-stamps,  are  very  convenient  in  many 
ways— the  doubly-gummed  answering  for  fixing  drawings  in 
books,  labels  on  glass,  kc^The  Chicago  Liihographer, 

Dbath  of  Mb.  H.  Nathaniel  White. — We  regret  to  hear 
that  this  gentleman  expired  on  Sunday  last,  at  his  residence  in 
Sydenham.  He  has  long  been  known  as  an  enthusiastic  amatenr, 
and  he  received  several  iuodals  for  his  enamel  pictures. 

Intbbnational  Jnvbntions  Exhibitioit. — The  applications 
for  space  have  now  all  been  examined  by  sab -committees  of 
the  Council,  and  a  selection  has  been  made  of  tbe  most  promising. 
The  number  of  applications  has  been  so  great  tbat  it  has  been 
decided  to  limit  very  strictly  the  admissicjsin  those  classes  which 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  represented  in  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  present  and  of  the  past  year.  The  Council  will, 
therefore,  be  obliged  to  refuse  many  valuable  exhibits  in  such 
classes  as  those  relating  to  Food,  Clothing,  and  Building  Con- 
struction. It  will  even  be  a  difficult  matter  to  accommodate 
those  which  have  been  selected,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  list  will 
have  to  be  still  farther  reduced.  As  soon  as  possible,  information 
will  be  sent  to  those  who  have  applied  for  space ;  but  the  enor- 
mous number  of  applications,  far  in  excess  o!  what  was  expected, 
have  made  it  impossible  to  do  this  up  to  the  present.  The 
Guarantee  Fund  now  amounts  to  £48,280,  a  sum  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  subscribed  for  the  Health  "Exhibition,  or  for  the 
Fisheries,  the  amount  for  the  former  beinar  £26,618,  and  that  for 
the  latter  £20,656. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ^ 

Annual  Dinneb  op  the  Photogbaphic  Club. — On  Wednes- 
day last,  the  annual  festival  of  the  Club  took  place  at  Anderton*8 
Botel,  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  W.  Ackland  in  the  chair,  and  some- 
thing like  sixty  gentlemen  sat  down.  The  usual  festive 
toasU  were  duly  honoured ;  but  the  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  ot  a  silver  ink-stand  and  gold  pen  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  !E).  Danmore,  as  a  mark  of  recognition  for  his 
services  ever  since  the  Club  was  founded  in  187£^. 

Gas  Explosion  in  Chbapsidb.— An  enplosion  of  gas  took 
place  last  week  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  E,  Wood,  Optician 
and  Photographer,  of  74,  Cheapside,  and  two  assistants  were 
seriously  injured. 

Gelatino-Bbom-Chlobide  Papeb  fob  Small  Pictcbes. — 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  inform  us  that  as  long  as  ten  months 
ago  they  manufactured  an  emulsion  paper  containing  chloride 
with  a  Uttle  bromide,  and  found  that  wnen  this  is  developed  with 
a  weak  oxdite  dereloper,  prints  with  warm  brown  tones  result ; 
also  that  by  using  a  gold  bath,  any  tone  ranging  from  brown  to  a 
decided  purple  can  be  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain  a  smooth 
surface  uie  finished  prints  are  squeegeed  face  downwards  on  glass, 
and  stripped  when  dry ;  but  if  mounted  in  the  usual  way  the  lustre 
is  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Lambertype  prin's.  As  the 
result  of  practical  experience,  Messrs  Morgan  and  Kidd  recom- 
mend the  following  method  of  mounting.  When  the  prints  have 
been  squeegeed  on  the  glass  plates,  the  back  of  the  paper  is 
starched  or  slightly  gummed,  the  prints  being  stripped  when  dry, 
as  in  the  previously  mentioned  cose.   They  are  now  trimmed  and 
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made  to  adhere  to  the  moants  by  slightly  moistening  the  latter 
with  a  sponge,  and  passing  print  and  mount  throneh  a  roUing 
press.  Under  the  circumstances  a  pleasing  half-gloss  is  the 
result. 

Chbmtcal  Action  of  Light.— According  to  D.  Amato,  many 
reactions  which  are  said  to  take  place  through  the  direct  action 
of  light  are  not  due  entirely  to  that  cause,  but  light  appears 
to  act  only  under  certain  determinate  conditions  of  temperature ; 
consequently,  there  are  limits  of  temperature  within  which  light 
does  not  act  chemically.  A  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
cooled  to  — 12^  C,  can  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for 
hours  without  combination  taking  place.  Care,  howeTcr,  should 
be  taken  that  the  chlorine  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  even 
for  an  instant  before  cooling,  as  insolation  renders  chlorine  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  hydrogen  even  in  the  dark.  Silver  chloride, 
if  cooled  to  — 12®  C,  is  not  decomposed  by  the  direct  solar  rays ; 
but  if  allowed  to  get  warm,  decomposition  sets  in  immediately. 
Patemo  has  already  observed  that  cnlorine  and  oliflant  gas  do  not 
combine  in  diffused  light  if  the  temperature  is  low. 

A  Waterproop  Varnish  ^oe  Paper. —One  part  Damar 
resin,  and' 6  parts  acetone  are  digested  in  a  closed  fla&k  for  two 
weeks,  and  toe  clear  solution  poured  off.  To  this  4  parts  of  col- 
lodion are  added,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  clear  by  standing. 

Photographio  Club  — ^The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  December  17tb,  will  be  *'  Microeoopic  Photography." 
Demonstration  by  Mr.  T,  C.  White. 


f  0  ^ontBT^mlitniB. 


*»*  We  eannoi  undertake  to  return  r^eoted  eommuDieatlons. 

Pbiobt. — 1.  Very  full  directions  for  preparing  and  working  with 

Silatino-chloride  plates  will  be  found  on  page  168  of  our  Tbar- 
OOK  for  1882 ;  and  if  you  wish  to  obtain  rich  brown  tones,  the 
ferrous -citrate  developer  should  be  used.  Dissolve  600  parts*  of 
citric  acid  in  2,00p  parts  of  wafer,  and  add  enough  ammonia  to 
make  the  liquid  very  slightly  alkaline ;  but  if  excess  of  ammonia 
Bbould  be  added  by  mistake,  it  can  be  got  rid  of  by  evaporating 
the  solution  until  the  excess  is  driven  oflT.  Next  dissolve  400 
parts  of  citric  acid  in  the  solution,  and  add  enough  water  to  make 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  equal  to  double  the  water  first  used. 
Make  up  the  developer  by  mixing  90  vols,  of  the  above  ammonium 
citrate  solution,  30  vols:  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  three  of  water,  and  six  vols,  of  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  sodium  chloride  in  tliirty  of  water.  2.  We 
know  of  notntDg  which  is  better  in  this  particular  case. 

John  H.  WiLSox.-^The  method  described  on  page  90  of  Eder'a 
•<  Modem  Dry  Plates  "  is  all  that  you  require,  if  care  be  taken 
to  properly  follow  the  Instruolions. 

Anxiovs. — 1.  The  coating  on  the  paper  is  gelatine,  but  we  cannot 
tell  you  whether  it  was  originally  a  bromide  or  a  chloride  p.<iper. 
2.  Those  you  mention  are  excellent,  and  we  know  of  none  that 
surpass  them.  3.  Yes,  see  page  vii.  of  the  advertisement  sheet  of 
last  week's  Nsws. 

R.  D.  B.— 1.  A  metal  guide  or  templet  must  be  used,  and  it  is  our 
impression  that  these  can  be  obtained  from  most  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic materials.  2.  They  are  ordinarily  stamped  or  punched. 
8.  Judean  asphaltum  4  ounces,  benzole  10  ounces,  masticated 
rubber  30  grains ;  dissolve  the  rubber  first. 

Subaltern. — ^The  pictures  are  fair  average  work ;  but,  perhaps,  not 
quite  up  to  the  sr^le  of  pictures  issued  from  the  best  liondon 
studios.  We  oan  neither  mention  one  as  being  exceptionally  good, 
Bor  find  one  which  altogether  merits  the  term  of  reprpach  to 
which  you  refer.  2.  Such  language  is  too  strong.  3.  Unless 
the  hundred  sitters  have  proved  exceptionally  good  ones,  we 
should  regard  the  enterprise  as  more  akin  to  failure  than  to  a 
success.  4.  Without  knowing  all  the  oircumstanoes,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge. 

H.  MiLBa.~l.  Tou  will  probably  find  one  of  6  inches  focus  (No.  3) 
the  most  useful.  An  adapter  could  be  made.  2.  It  is  only 
better  when  an  extiem3ly  wide  angle  is  required.  3.  8uch  a 
proceeding  would  be  of  no  service;  the  objectionable  mUerial 
must  be  removed.    4.  Nut  for  some  weeks. 

W.  Goods. — When  parts  are  prescribed,  everything  must  be  taken 
by  weight ;  but  you  may  take  your  quantities  in  any  term  you  like. 

Tkos.  W.  Cookb.— We  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  deciding 
for  the  instrument  which  you  mention  first. 

Notice. — Cyanide  carefully  used  is  the  best  thing  :  but  even  the 
bast  thing  seldom  removes  the  stain  without  ruining  the  negatives. 
Be  more  careful  in  the  future. 


A  Poor  Photooraphbr.— It  is  much  slower,  but  there  is  no  other 

disadvantsffe. 
A.  H.^A  solution  of  '<  chloride  of  lime,"  soured  by  the  addilion 

of  a  little  acetic  acid,  will  remove  the  stains.    The  remaioing 

part  of  your  letter  concerns  the  publisher,  and  has  been  handed 

to  him. 
C,  D.— If  there  is  any  amount  of  silver  worth  saving  in  it,  you 

must  resort  to  the  process  of  cupellation ;  but  it  is  not  probable 

that  there  is  enough  to  make  it  pay. 

H.  D.— The  piano  or  concave  side  should  be  turned  towards  the 
object,  but  the  disadvantage  of  using  it  reversed  is  not  very 
extreme.  We  imagine,  however,  that  your  lens  is  so  monntea 
that  you  can  turn  it  either  way. 

F.  N.  BaiDGBWATBR.— The  work  is  very  carelessly  done,  and  we 
think  you  should  ask  for  the  value  of  the  mounts  which  have 
been  spoiled.  Of  course  a  firm  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
servants  in  a  case  like  this,  but  better  supervision  ought  to  be 
exercised.    We  return  the  specimens. 

Crtsos. — 1.  If  the  manufacturers  will  not  tell  you,  you  cannot 
expect  us  to  ;  but  our  impression  is  that  the  peculiarity  rests 
with  the  colouring  matters  used.  2.  Tes,  a  weak  alkaline  sola- 
lion  will  carry  the  action  further ;  try  one  part  of  washing  soda 
in  fifty  or  sixty  parts  of  water.  0 f  course  this  must  be  u^ed  warm. 
3.  It  seems  as  if  the  tissue  had  been  allowed  to  dry  too  slowly. 

Limb- Light. — Such  processes  as  you  refer  to  are  modifloationa  of 
the  original  calotype  method,  and  very  fine  results  may  be 
obtained.  The  best  account  of  them  is  contained  in  Abnej^s 
*'  Instruction ''  (page  167  of  the  last  elltion). 

J.  Whitblaw. — ^We  posted  them  in  an  envelope,  but  with  no  other 
address  than  the  name  of  your  town.    Enquire  at  the  Post  Office. 

A.  F.— 1.  You  can  only  reach  them  by  advertising.  2.  They  are 
not  articles  of  commerce,  so  you  you  must  get  them  maoe  to 
order,  or  manufacture  them  yourself. 

H:  Lambbrt. — Thanks ;  next'week; 

S.  DoBSON.— I.  Unless  the  paper  is  ooated  with  a  layer  of  partially 
insoluble  gelatine,  it  will  nat  answer  your  purpose,  and  you  had 
better  proceed  as  follows :  Dissolve  one  part  of  a  tolerably  hard 
gelatine  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  stir  in  one-twentieth  of  a  part 
of  bichromate  of  potassium.  Float  thickish  paper  on  this  eola- 
tion, and  hang  up  in  a  light  place  to  dry.  2.  There  appears  to 
us  no  reason  why  you  should  not  usa  it  as  ordinarily  sold,  for  a 
trace  of  moisture  is  of  no  importance. 

Rbtovchbr.— It  would  be  unwise  to  use  it,  as  the  action  would 
continue  after  you  had  finished;  indeed,  the  only  sattafactory 
method  is  to  actually  scrape  away  a  portion  of  the  film. 


The  Whittaker  of  the  Photographer.'— C%«n»Va/JV«r«. 
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The  simple  fact  that  the  Ybar-Book  of  Photoorapht  has  run 
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publication  is  proof  sufficient  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cireulik 
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FLOATING  ALBUMBNIZBD  PAPER. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  which  is  taken  up  from  theseneitizing 
batii  when  albnmenized  paper  is  sensitized,  serves  three 
diatinst  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  doable  decomposition 
takes  place  between  it  and  the  soluble  chloride  in  the 
albamen,  soastoform  silver  chloride  in  the  film  of  albumen, 
and  a  soluble  nitrate,  which  remains  in  the  solution. 
The  silver  chloride  is,  as  all  know,  the  principal  sensitive 
substance  in  the  paper.  There  is,  besides  this,  another, 
however,  an  organic  compound  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  albumen  itself  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  second  compound  is  a  second  function  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  third  is  that  of  acting  as  a  '<  sensi- 
tizer." The  silver  chloride  darkens  only  slowly  if  there  be 
no  silver  nitrate  present,  nor  any  other  substance  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  silver  nitrate  to  absorb  the  chlo- 
rine given  off  when  the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  by 
light. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  necessary 
to  convert  the  soluble  chloride  in  the  albumen  into  silver 
chloride  is  easy  enough,  if  one  knows  how  the  albumen 
was  salted,  and  how  much  each  sheet  takes  up. 

According  to  a  formula  given  in  Hardwich's,  each  sheet 
of  paper  of  the  usual  size,  17  inches  by  22  inches,  takes 
up  with  the  albumen  about  7  grains  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride. To  convert  7  grains  of  ammonium  chloride  into 
Bilver  chloride  requires,  as  nearly  as  possible,  22}  grains  of 
diver  nitrate. 

We  know  of  no  reliable  data  for  the  amount  of  silver 
nitrate  used  to  j^roduce  the  organic  compound  referred  to, 
but  from  experiments  we  have  made  with  albumenized 
paper,  estimatinff  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate  necessary  to 
convert  the  soluble  chloride,  noticing  the  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  taken  from  the  bath,  and  the  quantity  afterwards 
recovered  by  thoroughly  washing  the  paper — without  ex- 
poeing  it  to  light — we  conclude  that  the  quantity  is  very 
■mall,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  grains  to  the 
sheet. 

The  quantity  of  free  silver  nitrate  remaining  in  the  paper 
after  sensitizing  may  very  easily  be  ascertained.  It  is  only 
necessary,  after  sensitizing  a  sheet,  to  wash  the  free  silver 
nitrate  out  of  it  with  distilled  water,  and  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  it  in  the  usual  volumetric  manner.  Fromestima- 
tions  made  by  ourselves  on  the  lines  indicated,  we  may  say 
that  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate  remaining  in  the  paper  in 
excess  after  sensitizing,  is  fairly  represented  by  the  actual 
diminution  in  bulk  of  the  printing  bath.  We  mean  that,  for 
example,  if  three  sheets  of  paper  take  up  one  ounce  of  a 
ai|ttiy-grain  bath,  there  will  remain  in  each  aheet  of 
piper  twenty  grains  of  free  silver  nitrate,  the  further  nitrate 
required  to  produce  the  chloride  of  tdlver  and  organic 
compound  serving  only  to  weaken  the  remaining  solution. 
Taking  llardwich  once  more  as  an  suthority,  we  find 


that  an  average  quantity  of  bath  to  be  used  up  by  a 
quire  of  paper  is  eight  ounces ;  that  is  to  say  each  sheet 
of  paper  removes  one  third  of  an  ounce  of  fluid  from  the 
bath. 

Our  own  experience  would  incline  us  to  put  this  figure 
a  little  higher  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed varies  greatly  with  the  paper.  Thick  paper  naturally 
absorbs  much  more  of  the  bath  than  thin  paper  does. 
Making  an  average,  we  should  say  that  a  quire  of  paper 
reduces  the  bath  by  about  nine  or  ten  ounces.  Taking  this 
quantity  as  correct,  and  supposing  the  bath  to  be  a  sixty- 
grain  one,  we  find  that  almost  precisely  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  nitrate  is  taken  up  merely  to  form  a  chlorine 
absorber,  as  is  used  to  form  the  ioaportant  sensitive  salt. 
This  appears  to  be  somewhat  extravagant^  and  has  been 
felt  to  be  so  for  a  long  time.  More  than  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  silver  bath 
might  be  greatly  reduced  in  strength  if  part  of  the  silver 
nitrate  were  replaced  by  sodium  nitrate,  which  would  serve 
as  well  as  the  silver  nitrate  to  coagi:date  the  albumen  of 
the  film.  Doubtless  economy  resulted  ;  but  somehow,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  method  was  never  very  popular. 

There  are  other  methods  of  economizing,  however,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of.  It  is  well  Imown  to  practical 
printers  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  albumen- 
ized paper  damp  before  it  is  floated.  The  edges  do  not 
curl  away  from  the  bath  in  the  aggravating  manner  that 
they  do  when  the  paper  is  dry,  and  air-bubbles  are  less 
likely  to  be  formed.  These  advantages  are  fairly  well 
known,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  known  how  great  an 
absolute  economy  there  is  in  using  the  paper  as  damp  as 
is  practical,  this  economy  arising  from  the  mere  fact  that 
much  less  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  absorbed  by  jpaper 
when  it  is  damp  than  when  it  is  dry.  We  were  astonished 
to  find  bow  great  an  economy  really  results  from  the  use 
of  damp  paper. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  working  with  a  very  highly 
albumenized  and  very  thick  paper  which  reduced  the  bulk 
of  the  bath  very  greatly.  We  noticed  that  the  amount  of 
bath  absorbed  varied  with  the  dampness  of  the  paper,  and 
determined  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  variation. 

We  first  used  the  paper  very  dry — as  dry  as  it  was 
practicable  to  handle  it.  We  discovered  that  each  sheet 
reduced  the  bath  by  more  than  half  a  fiuid  ounce. 

We  next  made  the  paper  as  damp  as  was  possible  with- 
out danger  of  softening  the  albumen.  We  now  found  that 
each  sheet  absorbed  barely  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  bath. 
The  prints  given  by  the  paper  sensitized  when  damp  were 
of  quite  as  good  quality  as  those  got  on  that  sensitized  dry. 
The  bath  which  we  were  using  was  a  sixty-grain  one,  and 
we  found  the  damping  of  the  paper  to  result  in  the  saving 
of  quite  12  grains  of  silver  mtrate  per  sheet,  or  not  fi^r 
short  of  890  grains  per  quire. 
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Concerniog  the  manner  of  damping  the  paper,  a  few 
woru.  ^ay  \    said.  , 

It  is  a  common  plan  to  keep  albumenized  paper  m  a 
damp  cellar.  In  fact,  this  course  is  often  recommended  by 
dealers  in  albumenized  piper.  Many  have  not  a  cellar 
damp  enough  at  their  command.  Moreover,  it  is  o  b jection- 
able  to  store  albumenized  paper  in  a  damp  place.  It 
should  merely  be  placed  in  such,  if  such  be  available,  a  few 
days  before  it  is  to  be  used,  which  often  involves  some 

trouble. 

Abney  recommends  that  the  steam  from  a  boiling  kettle 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  paper  a  moment  or  two  before  it 
is  sensitized. 

The  following  is  the  plan  we  have  ourselves  adopted  ;— 
On  the  shelf  of  a  cupboard  which  has  but  one,  the  albumen- 
ized paper  is  laid  flat,  the  albumen  sides  of  the  sheets 
upwards.  Half  an  hour  before  commencing  to  sensitize,  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup- 
board. There  is  room  for  the  steam  to  pass  up  between 
the  front  edge  of  the  shelf  and  the  door  of  the  cupboard. 
The  water  is  replenished  from  time  to  time  during  work- 
ing. The  paper  is  thus  kept  very  damp»  and  apart  from 
the  saving  in  silver  effected,  the  comfort  in  working  is 
greatly  increased. 

♦ 

AT  THE  WHEEL :  BY  G.  HADLBY. 
Me.  Hadlbt,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
by  the  aid  of  photography,  to  make  an  effective  picture 
out  of  an  every-day  subject,  and  the  little  studv  which 
forms  our  supplement  this  week  was  much  admired  by  the 
visitors  to  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition.  As  regards  the  mak- 
ing of  the  picture,  Mr.  Hadley  says: — 

**  It  is  one  of  a  series  oE  pictures  taken  during  a  short 
visit  to  Whitby  during  August  last,  and  the  weather  being 
too  dull  for  distant  viewp,  I  went  down  to  the  quay  with  my 
apparatus,  when  I  was  attracted  first  by  a  group  of  two 
women  selling  fish  at  a  rude  stall,  and,  thinking  this  a  fit 
subject,  I  lost  no  time  in  securing  it.  A  little  further  on  I 
noticed  a  groop  of  fishermen  lounging  on  their  smack. 
After  exposing  a  plate  on  this  second  group,  I  went  further 
up  the  qaay  and  saw  a  ooasting-ligbter,  which  had  just  put 
in  with  a  cargo  of  coals.  This,  I  thought,  would  make  a 
capital  picture,  but  as  the  man  who  was  actually  at  the 
wheel  had  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  picturesque  figure, 
I  went  back  to  groop  two,  and  asked  one  of  the  men  to  stand 
at  the  wheel  of  the  lighter.  This  he  at  once  consented  to 
do,  and  having  obtained  permission  to  go  on  board,  in  a 
few  moments  I  had  my  picture.  The  man  evidently  knew 
his  work,  and  I  had  therefore  no  trouble  in  posing  him, 
beyond  telling  him  to  advance  his  left  foot  and  grasp  the 
wheel  firmly  with  his  right  hand  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
muscles  of  hand  and  forearm.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  he  was  already  provided  with  a  short  pipe  when 
I  engaged  him. 

'*  Before  closing  this  short  notice,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  brother  photographers  the  absolute  necessity  for 
cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation,  without  which  success 
need  not  be  looked  for.  Effective  '  subjects '  are  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  many  seem  to  think,  though  perhaps  the 
faculty  of  seeing  them  may  he  dormant ;  for  instance,  while 
exposing  my  plates  on  these  '  Whitby  subjects,*  two  photo- 
graphers were  looking  on,  and  could  not  see  anything  worth 
takinff. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  picture,  I  may 
say  that  it  was  developed  with  '  hydrokinone,*  as  indeed 
were  all  my  other  exhibits.  In  fact,  I  have  used  no  other 
developer  for  negatives  for  nearly  three  years.'' 


NORTHAMPTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  committee  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  this 
Exhibition  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  laboura^  for  in  response  to  their  invitation  a  very 


large  number  of  photographew  throughout  the  Kingdom 
have  contributed,  and  consequently  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  representative  oi». 
The  spacious  and  well-lit  gallery,  forming  part  of  the 
Guildhall  buildings,  has  been  lent  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  is  most  admirably  suited  for  the  display 
of  pictures ;  the  general  effect  on  entering  the  room  being 
most  satisfactory.  The  walls  are  well  covered,  and  in 
addition  several  large  screens  are  completely  filled ;  more- 
over, a  well-lit  corridor  is  devoted  to  Platinotype  pictures 
and  examples  of  photo-mechanical  printing.  There  aze 
630  numbers  in  the  catalogue ;  and  the  average  excellence 
of  the  work  is  unusually  high,  the  proportion  of  really  bad 
pictures  being  very  small  indeed.  Wo  shall  not  give  a 
detailed  account  this  week,  and  for  the  present  we  will 
merely  mention  the  awards  of  the  judges,  which  are  as 
follows  :'— 
Large  Landscapes SHver  medAl  (316),  T.  M.  Brownrigg ; 

broDze  (433),  T.  A.  Green.  «   «    ,    , 

Small  Landscapes-^Silver  medal  (667),  W.  B.  Berkeley ; 
bronze  (319),  T.  P.  Gibson.  _    „    „ 

Large  PoWraite— Silver  medal  (136),  B.  Faulkner; 
bronze  (138  and  series),  H  E.  Mendelssohn;  extra  bronze 
(317),  J.  Lafayette.  ^     ^^^,     , 

Small  Por^raito— Bronze  medal  (537),  W.  Giliscd; 
bronze  (18  and  16),  F.  Greene. 

Instantaneous  Marine  rieM?«— Silver  medal  (328),  West 
and  Son  ;  bronze  (389),  W.  P.  Marsh. 

Instantaneous  F«eic«— Silver  medal  (439),  W.  Cobb; 
Bronze  medal  (425  and  series),  T.  (x.  Whaite. 

/nterior^— Silver  medal  (449),  £.  Dnnmore;  Bronze 
medal  (295),  T.  FaU. 

(j^nre— Silver  medal  (103),  A.  Diston ;  Bronze  medal 
(458),  G.  Hadley. 

Enlargement—^Uet  medal  (190  and  series^,  H.  Dixon. 

Tran^arenciM— Bronze  medal  (514),  P.  II.  Fincham. 

Local  vieto«— Bronze  medal  (203),  C.  Law. 

Extra  silver  medal  for  Landscapes  with  figures  (121  and 
series),  U.  P.  Robinson. 

Extra  bronze  for  Marine  Studies  (358),  Abel  Lewis; 
(284),  F.  M.  SutcliflPe. 

Extra  bronze  for  Still  Life  (65),  Mrs.  Glen  Pa^ne. 

Extra  bronze  for  Photo- Mechanical  Prints   (603  and 
series),  B.  Schuster. 
*  Silver  medal  (339),  H.  A.  H.  Daniel. 

The  opening  ceremony,  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  ol 
persons, 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  second  Annual  Exhibition  opened  in  the  Floe  Art 
Galleries  on  Wednesday,  the  17tfa.  Marked  improvement, 
both  in  quality  and  in  the  number  of  exhibits,  was  notica- 
able.  The  prizes  were  awarded,  as  before,  by  the  votes  of 
the  members. 

JFVr«^0/a«s.—<*  Scenes  on  Loch  Lomond,*'  S.  Mnrray; 
'^  Old  Church,  Roseneath,"  and  other  pictures,  W.  Good- 
win ;  "Toll  House*'  and  other  pictures,  W.  Goodwin; 
<'  Afternoon  Milk,"  J.  L.  Coulson ;  *'The  Artiste,**  Miss 
Thompson;  "  Swans,*'  J.  L.  Coulson ;  *'  Washerwomen,*^ 
Chas.  C.  Coulson  ;  portraits,  T.  N.  Armstrong ;  portrait, 
T.  N.  Armstrong  ;  groups,  A.  J.  W.  Reid ;  groups,  W.  A. 
L.  Peock;  "Three  Horses,"  A.  J.  W.  Reid;  "Animal 
Studies,"  R.  T.  Goohraoe;  **  Reflection  on  the  Cart,** 
W.  C.  Hume;  *' Thermae  of  Caracalla,**  Wilfrid  Smith. 

Second'Class.-' Ale  J.  McDonald,  A.  B.  Ovenstone,  T.N. 
Armstrong,  R.  T.  Cochrane,  D.  Pratt,  J.  C.  Oliver,  H.  G. 
Gillespie,  W.  Lang,  jun.,  Chas.  C.  Coulson,  W.  SL 
Anderson. 

Amongst  the  non-competitire  pictures  the  best  were 
Mr.  Parker's,  Mr.  Finlayson*s,  Mr.  Prate*s,  Mr.  Nepier*8, 
Mr.  McDonald*s,  and  some  lovely  specimens  of  large  heads 
by  Mr.  Stewart. 
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HINTS  ON  POSING  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THE  SITTER. 

BT  H.  P.   ROBINSON. 

Chapter  IX Expression  in  Portraiture. 

'*  Every  man  is  as  God  made  him,  and  oftentimei  a  great 
deal  worse/'  said  Sancho  Paoza;  and,  if  we  maf  jad^e  by 
the  productioQS  of  the  majoritj  of  photographers,  his 
opinion  is  singularly  true.  Let  us  not  blind  ourselyes  to 
the  fact  that  ordinary  photographs  are  very  ordinary 
indeed.  The  dead  level  of  good  work  has  spread  like 
a  disease,  and  he  is  a  very  poor  photographer  who  cannot 
take  a  passably  good  portrait — one  that,  seen  by  itself, 
would  pass  muster  as  real  gold  with  the  average  unobservant 
person,  but  which  would  turn  out  mere  tinsel  when  placed 
aide  by  side  with  the  work  of  a  master.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  at  once  tell  what  was  the  difference.  An  old 
friend  of  mine  used  to  say  that  it  was  *^  That  !*'  accompany. 
ing  the  word  with  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  by  which  he  meant 
to  express  that  last  touch  by  which  genius  carries  its 
work  just  bevond  the  goal  reached  by  mere  talent— a 
mystery  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain,  but  which  is 
felt  in  all  art.  In  photographic  portraiture  it  will  be  found 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  expres3ion  of  the  face, 
aided  by  the  attitude  of  the  figure,  which  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  expression,  and  be  easy  and  characteristic. 
To  obtain  the  best  expression,  the  photographer  should  be 
Bot  only  an  art  student,  but  a  student  of  human  nature. 
He  should  not  only  be  able  to  pose  his  model  in  a  graceful 
or  appropriate  position,  to  place  him  in  an  effective  light, 
and  to  get  a  good  technical  negative  of  him,  but,  if  he  is 
to  be  the  ideal  photographer, 

'*  That  perfect  monster  which  the  world  ne*er  saw,'* 
he  must  be  able  to  sum  up  his  sitter  at  a  first  introduction, 
and  determine  at  once,  amongst  other  things,  the  expression 
which  would  best  suit  that  face,  and  to  work  up  to  that 
expression  during  the  usually  brief  interval  that  elapses 
between  introduction  and  exposure. 

Have  you  ever  noticed,  when  you  are  about  to  take 
a  portrait,  and  are  endeavouring  to  call  up  an  animated 
expression  on  the  countenance  of  your  sitter,  what  a  dogged 
determination  he  sometimes  has  not  to  be  beguiled  out  of 
the  moody  expression  he  has  assumed  ?  At  last,  when  you 
have  tried  all  the  subtleties  you  know,  you  ask  him,  in 
desperation,  if  he  has  not  got  such  a  trifle  as  a  smile  with 
him.  He  immediately  answers  with  a  charming  expression 
you  long  to  secure.  *'  Oh,  no !  when  I  smile  in  a  photograph, 
I  always  griu."    Here  is  another  sample  of  a  good  model 

Sne  wrong  through  the  stupidity  of  photographers, 
liny  operators  think  that  if  they  make  their  sitters  smile— 
they  don*t  care  about  the  quality  of  the  smile —they  have 
done  their  duty  in  their  own  particular  state  of  life,  for- 
getting that  many  people  look  idiotic  when  their  simpers 
and  smiles  are  perpetuated.  Others  seem  to  think  that  all 
expression  consists  of  gush,  and  wake  up  the  features  to 
an  unnatural  degree  of  intensity.  The  photographer 
should  endeavour  to  represent  his  sitters  as  moderately 
calm  ladies  and  gentleman ;  or,  if  they  are  not  entitled  to 
the  courtesy  title,  then  as  decent  men  and  women. 

Some  faces  are  beautiful  in  repose,  hideous  in  move- 
ment. A  broad  laugh  is  often  beautiful  in  nature,  because 
of  its  evanescence ;  but  it  becomes  intolerable  when  it  is 
fixed  on  paper.  But  there  is  a  look  of  animation,  far 
short  of  a  smile,  which  suits  nearly  all  faces,  and  which 
IB  BO  permanently  beautiful  that  it  deserves  to  be  printed 
in  caroon  or  enamel. 

John  Gibson,  the  famous  sculptor,  considered  a  smile 
frivolous ;  but  what  would  be  undignified  in  sculpture  may 
be  proper  to  less  severe  modes  of  artistic  expression.  He 
Bays,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — '*  The  fault  of  the  portraits 
of  the  present  age  is,  that  every  man  is  expected  to  look 
pleasant  in  his  pictures.  The  old  masters  represent  men 
thinking,  and  women  tranquil;  the  Greeks  the  same. 
Therefore,  the  past  race  of  portraits  in  paint  and  in  marbl 


look  more  like  a  superior  class  of  beings.  How  often  have 
I  heard  the  remark,  **  Oh !  he  looks  too  serious."  But  the 
expression  that  is  meant  to  be  permanent  should  be 
serions  and  calm." 

This  is  true  enough  of  the  expressions  of  men,  but 
[  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  cheerful  expressions  of 
ladies  and  children  are  their  best,  especially  when  they  are 
educed  with  such  art  as  to  appear  perfectly  natural ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  most  delightful  portraits  of  children 
represent  them  in  a  veiy  happy  frame  of  mind. 

The  quality  necessary  in  a  man  to  enable  him  to  draw 
out  the  best  expression  is  *^  a  gift.*'  It  may  be  improved 
by  education  and  practice,  but  it  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
those  who  have  it  not  in  their  natures.  The  latter  may 
do  high-class  work,  but  never  that  which  electrifies.  A 
fine  work  should  always  give  that  feeling  of  pleased  sur- 
prise which  sends  a  glow  of  pleasure  through  the  frame. 
This  is  never  obtained  through  the  intervention  of  that 
photographer  who  has  not  the  proper  *'  music  in  hie  soul.* ' 

When  a  man  goes  to  have  his  portrait  taken,  his  mind 
will,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  dwell  upon  the  ordeal 
he  is  to  go  through  ;  he  will  think  of  how  his  coat  fits,  how 
he  feels,  and  how  he  will  look ;  it  should  be  the  business 
of  the  photographer  to  make  him  forget  all  this^and 
himself.  The  man*s  appearance  is  positively  deteriorated 
by  constant  reference  to  self,  and  the  consideration  of  how 
he  looks  when  sitting  for  a  portrait.  Now  what  that 
phase  conveys  is  exactly  that  which  should  be  avoided.  It 
is  needless  to  tell  photographers  that  one  half  their  sitters 
think  they  know  how  to  sit,  and  it  is  equally  unnecessary 
to  add  that  this  knowing  moiety  are  his  worst  sitters. 

The  kind  of  conversational  treatment  that  would  best 
suit  every  sitter  must  be  left  for  each  photographer  to 
decide  for  himself. 

Everything  so  much  depends  on  such  small  things,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  much  about  them  without 
opening  a  wider  subject  than  is  here  intended ;  but 
the  photographer  would  find  it  would  simplify  his  labour, 
and  be  a  kind  of  aid  to  thought,  if  he  made  a  rough 
classification  of  his  sitters,  such  as  those  who  are  best  let 
alone.  These  are  those  who  are  ordered  to  have  their 
portraits  taken  by  their  friends,  and  do  not  care  how  it 
IS  done ;  they  usually  obey  the  photographer^s  directions 
without  question,  and  their  portraits  are  always  natural. 
The  nervous,  who  require  very  delicate  treatment ;  those 
whom  a  bluff  treatment  would  suit  and  those  who  claim 
the  greatest  show  of  respect ;  and,  above  all,  those  who 
**hate  being  photographed.*'  These  last-mentioned  are 
the  sort  I  like  if  I  have  time  to  deal  with  them  properly. 
It  makes  one  feel  a  professional  pride  to  so  work  these 
difficult  sitters  that  they  shall  feel  that  although  they  came 
to  you  with  reluctance,  they  leave  with  regret.  This, 
I  find,  is  often  the  case  with  children.  They  will  some- 
times scream  at  being  brought,  and  scream  at  being  taken 
away.  Then  there  is  that  much  respected  person  who 
thinks  he  can  teach  you  your  business— the  best  way  is  to 
let  him ;  it  pleases  him  and  doesn*t  hurt  you. 

A  great  deal  of  expression,  and  that  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind,  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  figure,  as 
well  as  by  the  features.  Appropriate  action  may  give  life 
and  animation  to  a  subject  not  otherwise  attainable.  A 
man  would  not  look  very  happy  if  he  held  down  his  head, 
and  tucked  in  his  chin,  smiled  he  never  so  pleasantly ;  while 
a  very  little  animation  in  the  features  will  have  an  agree- 
able effect  if  it  is  properly  backed  up  and  assisted  by  an 
animated  torn  of  the  head ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  straining 
after  expression  must  be  avoided  ;  the  happy  mean  is  what 
the  judicious  photographer  should  strive  for  and  get. 

Some  photographers  seem  to  do  all  they  know  to  awe  their 
sitters  into  their  worst  expressions.  A  lady  who  was  recently 
sitting  to  me  told  me  her  experiences  in  getting  her  ]^or- 
trait  taken  in  a  well-known  studio  in  London.  An  appoint- 
ment was  made  beforehand.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
man-servaiit  in  a  gaudy  livery.    The  lady  was  ushered  up 
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Btaira,  and  kept  waiting  for  half  an  hoar,  with  nothing  to 
amase  her  bat  the  solemn  grandearof  the  place.  In  the 
Btndio  there  were  three  photographers  to  attend  to  her ;  one 
to  work  the  camera,  another  to  move  farnitare  and  place 
the  head-rest,  and  a  third  in  white  kid  gloves  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  posing.  The  two  latter  talked  over  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  sitter  as  if  she  was  an  nnintelligent  lay 
figore,  which  she  says  she  felt  she  had  become  be^'ore  the 
ezpoBore  commenced,  and  she  looks  like  it  in  the  print 

I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  make  a  sitter 
feel  at  his  ease  if  the  operator  has  a  lot  of  assistants  to  help 
him.  Sitting  for  a  portrait  should  be  a  matter  for  friendly 
intimacy  between  sitter  and  photographer,  not  a  solemn 
oeremony. 

Those  who  still  look  at  photography  with  withering  con- 
tempt—and some  exist  to  the  present  day — jnst  as  it  is 
thought  that  rare  individuals  of  the  pleeiosaurus  are  yet  to 
be  found  in  the  deep  seas— complain  that  photography  has 
no  power  to  idealise ;  hot  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  our 
mysteries  they  would  know  that  it  is  no  longer  the  truth- 
ful art  it  was  when  it  was  famous  for  having  no  mercy. 

These  critics  take  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  por- 
trait should  be  idealised.  The  notion  that  the  artist 
should  invest  his  sitters  with  a  grace  not  their  own,  seems 
never  to  have  been  doubted.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  genius  of  Reynolds  that 
he  contrived  to  give  nobleness  to  i;he  head  of  Goldsmith 
in  his  portrait,  whose  genial  soul  and  fine  intellect  were 
not  habited  in  a  very  dignified  or  handsome  body.  If 
Reynolds  gave  to  Goldsmith  a  nobility  of  countenance 
wMoh  nature  had  denied,  but  which  the  painter  conceived 
was  more  characteristic  of  the  inner  man  than  the  actual 
presentment,  then  we  have  in  the  portrait  Reynolds'  con- 
ception of  what  Goldsmith  ought  to  have  looked  like,  and 
not  the  actual  portrait  of  the  man.  If  he  merely  depicted 
him  at  his  best,  happily  catching  the  expression  which  lit 
up  the  face  when  it  was  aglow  with  some  happy  thought, 
then  he  did  not  give  Goldsmith  the  noble  look,  but,  with 
the  true  painter's  skill,  readily  detected  the  noblest  effect, 
and  gave  permanent  form  to  a  transient  expression ;  he 
did  what  every  photographer  should  try  to  do,  and  when 
he  succeeds  he  may  expect  to  hear  the  sitter's  friends 
exclaim— 

"  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  the  lit>B ; 

The  fixture  of  the  eye  has  motion  in  it. 

And  we  are  mocked  by  art." 


a  case  of  a  typical  kind,  and  suppose  that  a  mirror  hai  to  be 
so  photographed,  that  the  glass  shall  be  repreoen^  by  Uack- 
ness,  and  the  fisme  and  any  tracery,  drawn  (aay>  with  Freocii 
chalk  here  and  there  upon  the  glass,  shall  be  represented  io  their 
proper  form  and  gradations  in  the  copy.  This  suppoaition  ia  not 
a  fanciful  one,  but  actually  represents  very  closely  the  copying 
of  a  Daguerreotype,  and  may  be  shown,  though  somewhat  leas 
obviously,  to  represent  the  copying  of  any  picture  where  there 
are  reflections  to  be  avoided.  It  is  assumed  that  the  mirror  is 
vertical  to  the  direction  of  the  camera.  Well,  an  eye  placed 
in  the  position  of  the  lens  will  see  itself  reflected  in 
the  centre,  and  in  the  various  other  portions  of  the  nGurror 
will  see  those  objects  reflected  whose  images  fall  upon 
the  mirror  at  the  same  angle  as,  but  in  the  contrarj 
direction  to,  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  each  portion 
of  the  mirror.  This  fact  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  law  oC 
optic*,  that  tiie  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
denoe.  Perhaps  a  diagram  may  help  to  make  matters  more  deer. 
Let  m  m  be  a  mirror,  and  e  the^e  of  the  observer,  thea  if  a 
window  exirts  in  the  direction  "W,  the  eye  will  see  itself  in  the 
centre  of  the  mirror,  about  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the  observer 
and  at  «>  an  image  of  the  window,  together  with  the  variona 
other  objects  which  fill  up  the  intermediate  space.  All  this  ia 
place  of  the  blackness  wmch  the  conditions  assume  as  desirahle 
and  even  necessary  for  the  object  required.  The  portion  of  the 
mirror  where  the  image  of  the  window  is  seen  will  appear  so 
bright^  that  the  chalk  marks  on  the  mirror,  which  were  to  repre- 
sent light  on  a  black  background,  will  be  dark  by  comperison. 
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AVOIDINa    REFLECTIONS    AND   GRANULARITY    IN 

COPYING. 

BT  W.  E.  DSBBNHAM. 

In  copying  photographs  and  other  pictures  by  the  camera,  the 
two  chief  difficulties  that  occur  to  those  otherwise  skilled  in 
photographic  manipulations,  are  the  fogging  or  weakening  of  the 
shadows  in  parts,  caused  by  reflections  from  the  surface  of  the 
picture  to  be  copied ;  and  the  granular  appearance  caused  by 
photographing  not  only  the  picture  itself  but  the  grain  or 
irregularities  of  surface  of  the  paper  or  other  material  upon 
which  the  picture  has  been  produced.  I  have  known  a  skilful 
operator — perhaps  the  most  capable  all-round  portrait  photo- 
grapher as  poser  and  manipulator  combined  that  I  ever  knew— 
copy  a  photograph  from  which  an  enlargement  had  to  be  made, 
in  such  a  light,  that  the  irregularities  of  the  paper  of  the  original 
came  out  with  so  much  strength  and  distinctness,  as  to  require 
at  least  an  extra  day's  time  of  artist's  work  in  fiuishlDg 
the  enlargement.  Even  then  probably  the  resemblance  to 
the  original  would  not  be  so  good  as  might  have  been  the  case,  if 
the  picture  to  be  copied  had  been  placed  in  favourable  condi- 
tions of  lighting.  In  this  particular  instance  the  original  print 
was  upon  paper,  the  albumen  sorfaoe  of  which  had  cracked 
all  over,  as  was  not  unfreqnently  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  when 
yery  highly  glased  surfaces  were  sought  for. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  principles  which  govern,  the  occurrence 
or  avoidance  of  interfering  reflections  when  copying,  let  us  take 


Now  let  f  r  be  a  black  velvet  curtain,  with  a  hole  at  €  tcr  the 
^e  to  look  through ;  the  pattern  traced  upon  the  mirror  will 
show  dearly  against  the  black  background  of  the  velvet 
curtain.  In  order  that  this  blackness  may  be  more  perfect,  and 
not  interfered  with  by  reflections  of  the  pile  or  folds  of  the 
velvet,  or  by  the  reflection  of  the  eye  looking  through  the  hole, 
let  there  be  no  source  of  light  in  front  of  tiie  curtain— that  is, 
between  the  planes  mm  and,  9  9  if  both  of  them  were  extended 
infinitely — ^but  let  the  light  come  from  behind  the  plane  cf  the 
curtain  over  its  top  and  round  its  sides. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curtain  v,  v,  must  be  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  extremitieiiof  the  mirror, 
and  returned  at  equal  and  opposite  angles,  shall  fall  within  the 
surface  of  the  curtain,  therefore  if  the  curtaiu  be  upon  the  same 
plane  as  the  eye,  it  must  be  of  at  least  double  the  dimensions  of  the 
mirrur.  In  practice,  the  dark  surface  must  be  larger  than  this, 
and  for  the  following  reasons.  The  mirror  is  assumed,  and  may 
be  considered  to  have  a  perfectiy  plane  sur^Mse.  The  surfaces  wim 
which  we  have  to  deal  are  not  perfectly  plane ;  and  although  tiie 
deviations  from  flatness  may  be  very  small,  they  will  be  sufficient 
to  require  a  certain  allowance.  These  deviations  are  of  two 
kinds — first,  such  as  may  be  most  strikingly  illustrated  in 
a  Daguerreotype,  the  plate  of  which  is  bent,  if  ever  so  slightly. 
Suppose  the  Daguerreotype  to  be  so  much  bent  that  that  part  of 
it  which  is  at  w,  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  b,  &,  the 
angle  of  incidence  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line 
t0,  A  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  reflections  from  any  light  object 
being  seen  in  the  plate,  and  appearing  as  false  ughtin  what 
should  be  the  shadows,  the  screen  would  have  to  be  extended 
until  it  cut  that  dotted  line.  A  picture  to  be  copied  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  much  out  of  truth  of  level  as  is  shown  in  this  diagram, 
but  it  IB  difficult  to  make  slight  variations  from  flatnees  evident 
in  a  sketch.  Nevertheless,  these  variations  occur,  and  must  be 
provided  for  by  a  certain  extention  of  the  non-reflecting  surface. 

The  second  kind  of  irr^ularity  of  surface  which  requires  the 
extension  of  the  non-reflecting  screen,  is  that  which  arises  from 


•BMdbefaEtthaLmdmaadFrovi&oialPlwtogTaphioAMosUUon.      I  the  nature  of  the  surf  ace  of  the  picture  to  be  copied ;  that  is^  in  the 
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cue  of  paper  pictareB,  each  elevation  caused  by  the  gram  of  the 
paper  Ytill  haye  a  surface  on  one  side  inclined  towards,  and  on  the 
other  side  away  from,  the  source  of  light.  This  inclination  is 
very  smalU  but  unless  it  is  taken  into  account,  and  if  the  non- 
reflecting  screen  be  not  large  enough  to  include  lines  drawn  from 
the  lens  to  each  part  of  such  inclined  surface  and  carried  back  at 
a  similar  angle,  there  will  be  reflections  from  one  side  of  each 
elevation  or  prominence.  This  will  produce  an  effect  which 
I  dare  say  many  will  remember  to  have  seen  on  the  top  of 
a  copy  of  a  paper  photograph,  the  effect  of  a  blanketn  sort  of 
texture. 

The  blankety  texture  just  referred  to  is  not  to  be  confounded 

'with  what  is  known  as  granularity,  although  both  proceed  from  the 

zoughness  or  grain  of  tiie  original.    The  former  is  confined  to  the 

side  or  top  of  the  picture  on  tnat  edge  which  is  nearest  the  source 

of  Ught,  whereas  the  latter  effect  is  visible  all  over.  The  former 

effect^  moreover,  may  be  got  rid  of  by  employing  light  falling 

at    an  angle  nearly   parallel   to  the    plane    of   the  picture; 

that     is    what   is    called    strong    side    lights    whereas    the 

general  texture  or  grain  which  proceeds  from  the  irregularities 

or  texture  of  the  picture  copied  being  lighted  up  more  on  one 

Bide  than  the  other,  is  aggravated  by  this  side  light  (whichever 

aide,  top  or  edge  it  comes  from),  and  Ib  ameliorated  by  the  light 

being  made  to  come  as  much  from  the  front  as  possible.    If 

a  sheet  of  rough  drawing  paper  be  held  so  that  this  light  falls 

upon  it  nearly  sidewise,  the  grain  will  be  strongly  vudble  ;  but  if. 

the  light  fall  on  its  surface  almost  perpendicularly — sa^  over  the 

shoulder  of  the  observer  who  holds  the  paper  square  m  front  of 

him — the  grain  becomes  almost  invisible.     If  the  paper  be  held 

80  that  two  equal  lights  fall  upon  it  from  opposite  directions  the 

■ides  of  the  prominences  that  receive  the  least  illumination  from 

one  source  of  light  will  receive  the  most  from  the  other,  and  the 

Borface  will  be  greatlv  equalised.    If,  however,  these  lights  be  of 

the  nature  of  what  has  been  referred  to  as  strongly  side  lights, 

there  will  be  pits  and  prominences  which  receive  more  or  less 

light,  and  some  grain  will  still  be  apparent. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  is  it  best  to  carry  out  in 
practice  the  principles  that  have  been  discussed.  First, 
the  light  most  not  come  so  much  from  the  front  as  to 
cause  raflection  -  second,  the  light  mnst  come  as  much  from  the 
front  as  possible,,  consistently  with  the  first  requirement  in 
order  not  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  grain  of  the  paper;  third, 
there  should  be  at  least  two  sources  of  li^ht  proceeding  from 
opposite  directions.  If  a  ring  or  circle  of  light  could  be  secured 
coming  from  a  direction  behind  and  aronnd  the  observor  (or  the 
lens),  and  at  just  such  an  angalar  distance  as  to  avoid  being 
reflected  from  any  shining  or  polished  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
picture  to  be  copied,  the  most  favourable  results  should  be  ob- 
tained. This  is  very  nearly  the  plan  which  was  adopted  and  re- 
conmiended  long  since,  of  laying  the  picture  upon  the  ground, 
and  suspending  Uie  camera  vertically  over  it.  Of  course  there 
mnst,  in  order  to  avoid  reflections,  be  a  screen  on  or  below  the 
camera,  or  else  a  canopy  above,  of  the  dimensions  indicated  by 
the  reqoirements  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  method  of  copying  on  the  ground,  however,  is  inconveni- 
ent, and  other  plans  have  been  devised.  One  soch  plan  consists 
in  a  prolongation  of  the  camera  by  f  oar  rods  at  the  comers,  as  far 
BB  the  plane  of  the  pictare.  This  prolongation  is  surrounded  by 
tissue  paper ;  the  sides  which  are  nearest  to  the  light  diffuse  it,  and 
those  farthest  from  the  light  reflect  back  a  considerable  amount,  so 
that  the  gnin  is  lit  more  or  less  from  all  sides,  and  is  very  little 
visible.  The  lens,  however,  receives  as  much  light  upon  it  or  its 
mounting  as  the  picture  does ;  this  light  is  just  where  it  will  cause 
the  most  reflection,  so  that  the  brass  mounting  should  be  provided 
with  a  tube  or  hood  covered  with  black  velvet.  Another  plan,  and 
one  that  I  have  known  adopted  with  success,  is  to  cover  a  sheet  of 
millboard  with  velvet,  and  nt  it  on  to  the  hood  of  the  lens.  With 
this  ananeement,  however,  the  camera  should  be  pointed  so  that 
the  light  from  the  window  or  sky  does  not  fall  upon  the  lens,  as  it 
woalfi^  for  instance^  if  the  whole  arrangement  were  worked  paral- 
lel wiUi  and  dose  to  the  window.  In  sach  a  case  I  have  seen  the 
brass  lim  of  the  lens  reflected  in  a  Uagnerreotype  which  had  been 
sec  up  to  be  copied.  Moreover,  unless  a  lens  of  long  focus  be 
employed,  the  screen,  if  large  enough  to  be  effective  with  all 
BiaMS  of  picture  that  may  have  to  be  copied,  will,  especially  when 
the  lens  is  brought  near  the  original  in  order  to  make  an  enlarged 
copy,  be  apt  to  cut  off  the  front  light  too  much. 

The  jAuDL  which  I  adopt  is  to  fix  the  picture  upon  the  middle  of 
the  wall  of  the  shady  side  of  the  studio.  The  studio  is  of  the 
ordinaiy  centra}  ridge  kind,  and  the  south  side  of  both  ridge  and 
npright  w«U  U  kept  opaque.    The  light  from  the  whole  of  the 


opposite  ridge  and  glased  side  fall  npon  the  picture,  but  reflections 
are  in  the  ordinary  way  avoided  by  usin^  a  large  camera,  the  front 
biung  more  thui  twice  as  long  as  the  picture  to  be  copied,  with  a 
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lens  of  lon^  focus,  of  course.  If  the  pictare  is  so  largo,  or  the 
surface  so  irregular,  that  the  surface  of  the  camera  is  not  large 
enough  to  make  sure  against  reflections,  a  background  screen  may 
be  placed  behind  it.  This,  if  so  far  removed  from  the  picture  as 
to  receive  light  from  the  top  or  ridge  light  of  the  studio,  should  be 
tilted  forwud  sufficiently  to  prevent  that ;  or  a  simple  plan  mav 
be  adopted — that  of  placmg  something  upon  the  camera  just  high 
enough  to  cut  off  renection. 

The  light  as  arranged  falls  very  much  from  the  front,  and  from 
a  considerable  surface^  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  twelve  on 
each  side  of  the  camera — so  that  the  grain  of  the  paper  is  not 
very  evident  In  order,  however,  to  make  it  still  less  so,  a  mirror  is 
placed  horizoutaliy  below  the  picture  between  it  and  the  camera. 
A  sheet  of  white  card  may  be  substituted  as  more  convenient  than 
the  mirror,  but  is  not  qaite  so  good. 

What  has  been  said  has  reference  principally  to  copying  photo- 
graphs upon  paper,  and  for  other  subjects  some  modifications  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable.  Oil  painting  and  artistic  designs 
generally  are  produced  ^ith  the  light  commg  over  the  artist's  left 
shoulder,  and  the  painting  may  show  less  grain  when  lit  up  from 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  it  has  been  painted  than  when 
equally  lighted  from  all  directions.  Jn  this  case,  while  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  avoidimce  of  reflections  wiO  still  apply,  the 
direction  of  the  light  may  be  altered  to  what  is  required,  by 
blinding  one-half  (the  right)  of  the  studio,  or  by  copying  in  the 
length  of  the  studio  instead  of  its  breadth.  With  Daguerreotypes, 
again,  it  will  generally  be  desirable  to  place  them  upon  their  side^ 
as  the  polishing;  of  thQ  plate  (except  those  of  the  stereoscopic 
form)  was  in  the  direction  of  lines  across  the  picture.  If  anyone 
hold  a  Daeuerreotype  under  a  vertical  light  and  change  its  posi- 
tion as  indicated,  he  will  observe  a  great  difference  of  brightness. 

Various  plans  for  avoiding  granalarity  in  copying  have  been 
suggested,  which  are  not  based  upon  the  considerations  that  have 
been  referred  to.  One  such  plan  is  to  copy  with  a  lens  somewhat 
out  of  f  ocas.  Another  is  to  move  the  lens  during  exposure.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  with  such  methods  the  loss  of  sharpness 
of  texture  of  the  grain,  must  be  accompanied  by  loss  of  sharpness 
of  the  details  of  the  photograph,  at  all  events  of  such  details  as  are 
defined  in  lines  not  broader  than  the  grain  which  has  to  be  got  rid 
of.  Of  course  cases  mav  arise  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  lose  the 
sharpness  of  the  original  picture,  but  not  when  an  exact  repro- 
dnction  of  it  is  required.  I  once  had  occasion  to  make  an  enlarge- 
ment from  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  portrait  of  a  gentleman ;  the  en- 
largement was  to  match  and  form  a  pair  with  one  of  a  lady  whicn 
had  been  made  from  a  photograph  in  the  usual  way.  I  tnerefore 
copied  the  drawing  with  a  lens  possessing  no  sharp  focus — ^the  back 
of  a  portraitvombination— and  the  softened  edges  thus  given  to  the 
ink  unes,  enabled  the  artist  to  paint  the  enlargement  with  a  suffi- 
cient satisfactory  reseaibUmoe  to  a  photograph  fh>m  life. 

Naturally  the  less  grain  there  is  upon  the  surface  of  paper 
photographs,  the  less  there  will  be  to  be  copied ;  and  an  obvious 
preparation  for  copying  is  to  roll  the  print  well  if  the  surface 
reqaires  it.  I  have  known  burnishing  successfully  adopted  for 
the  same  purpose. 


DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT^ 

BY  ALFRBD  OtJTHBIB.* 

I  SHALL  now  go  over  in  a  very  short  way  sobbo  of  the  developers 
at  present  in  use,  and,  as  fax  as  I  can,  the  Boode  in  which  those 
developers  should  be  employed.    I  lyive  alroady  alluded  suffi* 
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eiently  to  the  ferrous  oxalate,  and  will  take  the  pyro  and 
potash  developer.    The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

No,  1. — Pj/ro,  Solution. 
Warm  water        ...        ••• 
Sulphite  of  soda 

When  cold  add — 

Sulphurous  acid 

Pjrogallic  acid 

In  all  cases  these  weights  are  calculated  at  487  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

No,  2. — Potash  Solution, 

A. 

TVater     •••        •••        ,», 

Carbonate  of  potash 

B. 

TTater      •••        t«*        ••• 

Sulphite  of  soda 

When  dissolved,  mix  A  and  B.  These  two  stock  solutions  will 
keep  a  very  long  time.  I  have  some  made  up  last  spring  as  good 
as  when  first  mixed.  In  this  developer  purity  of  the  ingredients 
is  a  sine  qua  non.  For  instantaneous  exposures  take  three  ounces 
of  water,  and  add  three  drachms  of  No.  1  and  2  drachms  of  No. 
2.  This,  being  a  very  strong  solution,  will  usually  bring  out  the 
image  rapidly  and  with  fidl  density ;  but  if  more  strength  be 
neoessary,  add  No.  2.  For  ordinary  exposures  and  very  rapid 
plates  (not  drop  shutter)  less  than  half  this  strength  of  developer 
will  be  found  ample  ;  in  fact,  one  drachm  of  No.  1  and  half-a- 
drachm  of  No.  2  to  three  ounces  of  water  will  be  found  to  give 
excellent  results,  with  the  shadows  clear,  and  at  the  same  time, 
having  all  detail.  Shoidd  the  plate,  however,  not  give  sufficient 
density,  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  ammoniac-one  to  ten 
of  water — ^will  be  f oimd  to  act  very  rapidly,  and  give  density  to 
the  image.  Though  I  have  given  these  proportions  they  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  considerable  variation  with  the  nature  of  sub- 
ject and  amount  of  exposure  given.  If  over-exposed,  less  of  No. 
2  and  weaker  development ;  if  under-exposed,  more  of  No.  2  and 
stronger  developer — more  of  No.  1  for  vigour,  and  more  of  No.  2 
for  detail.  This  developer  does  not  stain  or  cause  fog,  though  it 
is  ssud  by  some  to  cause  frilling.  This,  however,  is  not  my 
experience. 

Next^  the  washing  soda  developer : — Stock  Solution  No.  1 — 
Add  dear  crystals  of  soda  tUl  no  more  will  dissolve. 

No,  2. 
w  ater        *•.        .«•        ..i 
Oxalic  add 
Bromide  of  potassium 

For  use :  to  one  ounoe  of  water  add  a-quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
No.  1  and  pour  over  the  plate.  Then  take  one  ounce  of  No.  2, 
add  one  grain  of  dry  pyro,  i>our  the  soda  solution  off  the  plate 
into  this,  mix,  then  pour  on  the  plate,  and  you  will  get  any 
amount  of  densitv  and  detail  if  you  have  exposed  properly. 
Another  formula  gives  : — 

No.  1. 

Sulphite  of  soda 4  ounces 

Hot  water...        ...         ••*        ...  10     ,| 

Add  four  ounces  of  sulphurous  add,  and  pour  into  one  ounce  of 
pyrogallic  add. 

No.  2. 

Washing  soda      8^  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda             |  ounce 

Water       64  ounces 

For  use ;  take  one  drachm  of  No.  1  to  each  ounce  of  No.  2.  This 
formula  will  also  give  plenty  of  density  and  detail  where  correct 
exposure  has  been  given.  If  plates  are  over-exposed,  twice  the 
qu-mtity  of  water  muat  be  used.  The  washing-soda  developer 
seems  to  have  very  little  power  to  force  up  an  \mder*exposed 
plate,  and  an  alum  bath  must  always  be  used  to  remove  the 
yeUow  colour  given  to  the  negative.  Of  the  two  formulas  above, 
the  one  mentioned  first  gave  me  the  most  satisft^on. 

Sulphite  of  Soda, 

There  are  several  formuln  given  in  the  photographic  journals, 
but  the  one  I  like  best  is — 

Sulphite  of  soda •    bounces 

Hot  water  ...        ...        •••56      ,, 

Neutralise  with  dtrio  add,  and  then  add  one  ounce  of  pyrogallic 
add. 


•»*♦ 


40  ounces 
96  grains 
40 


n 


No.  1. 
Ammonia  ..•        •••        •••        •••      I  ounce 

Bromide 180  grains 

Water         40  ounces 

With  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2  for  correct  exposure, 
an  excellent  developer,  and  I  prefer  it  in  every  case  when  oopyiog. 
For  under-exposure  more  of  No.  2,  and  for  over-exposure  lesa. 
With  this  formula  you  can  have  thorough  command  over  your 
plate,  though  there  are  some  plates  which  give  green  fog  and 
metallic  stains  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  force  them  witli  tills 
devdoper ;  but  the  rule  is  a  brilliant,  bright  n^;atiye.  ^  The 
ferrouG-oxalate,  the  potash,  the  washing-soda,  and  the  Bulphite-oC- 
soda  devdopera  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted. 
For  a  rapid  developer  the  one  I  like  best  is  Swan's : — 

No.  1. 


Pyrogallic  add 
Water 


30  grains 
10  ounces 


1  drachm 

1      „ 
10  ounces 


No.  a. 
Ammonia  ..•        ... 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ... 
Water        ...         ... 

With  equal  parts  for  correct  exposure.  This  devdoper  acts  Tery 
rapidly,  and,  therefore,  requires  to  be  watd&ed  dosdy.  For 
under-exposure  more  of  No.  2,  and  for  over-exposure  leas.  The 
best  way  when  using  this  developer  is  to  add  No^  2  a  little  at 
at  a  time  till  suffident  strength  is  obtained.  New  developer 
must  be  mixed  for  each  plate. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESa 

BT  H.   O.  TIMPLBTON.* 

Although  this  process  has  not  yet  become  so  popular  as  it 
ought  to  be,  yet  I  think  if  ita  merits  were  better  known  it  would 
be  more  appredated  by  the  public  than  it  now  ia.  Allow  me^ 
then,  briefly  to  point  out  what  I  would  daim  as  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  platinotype  process. 

Firsts  I  would  claim  for  it  the  permanency  of  its  printe— a  point 
on  which  so  much  disousdon  has  arisen  of  late  with  regard  to 
silver  prints,  which  have  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and  vezatian 
to  photographers  so  far,  and  I  am  afraid  will  continue  to  be  until 
we  have  more  light  thrown  on  what  is  the  predse  nature  of 
a  silver  print.  In  the  platinotype  prints  as  its  title  denotes,  the 
image  is  formed  by  thedepodtion  of  metallic  platinum,  aOyif  the 
cause  of  fading  in  diver  priuts  is  doe  to  complex  silver  wtH^ 
this  difficulty  is  entirely  removed.  Again  :  no  aulphur  oom- 
pounds  are  employed  in  the  development  and  fixing,  and  if  hypoi 
be  the  scapegoat  in  silver  prints,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  irom 
that  source. 

Next,  I  would  ddm  for  it  the  greater  rapidity  in  printing; 
namely,  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  time  required  to  print 
from  tile  same  negative  on  silver  paper*  especially  in  dull  wesiber, 
when  the  platino  paper  has  the  dedded  advantage.  This  baa 
been  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  blue  raya  of  the  ■peetmm 
are  equally  as  active  on  the  platino  paper  aa  the  violet,  whoreas 
the  violet  rays  are  necessary  to  impress  the  image  on  ailTer 
paper. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  claim  the  artistic  softnesa  and 
delicacy  of  the  prints,  which,  when  properly  printed  from  a  suit- 
able negative,  more  resemble  a  fine  engraving  or  well<«xeoated 
pencil  drawing. 

And  last,  but  no^  least,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  dm- 
plidty  of  the  process,  which  renders  it  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  amateurs  who  have  not  the  time  or  cob* 
venience  for  the  more  troublesome  washing  prooessee  nnrwiij 
in  silver  printing,  as  the  priuts  by  this  process  can  eedly  be 
finished  off  in  half-an-hour,  and  when  done  they  offer  an  exoclient 
medium  for  the  artist  to  colour  upon  without  any  fear  of  dflfeots 
showing  themsdves  afterwards.  One  of  the  diief  objectiom 
raised  agains  J  platinotypes  is  the  coldness  of  the  tone,  but  tfais 
haa  to  a  great  extent  been  overcome  by  the  introduetioii  of 
specially-prepared  paper  and  toning  solutions^  which  give  %  asfiia 
tint. 

Another  field  has  recently  been  opened  fortheplatinot]rpe  pro- 
cess, namely,  enlargements  for  the  artist  which  can  be  leadOy 
executed  by  means  of  the  solar  camera  or  deotiie  light,  and  foon 
an  excellent  basis  to  receive  the  colours.    Ndther  is  this  process 
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confined  to  paper,  as  equally  good  resnlta  can  be  obtained  on  linen 
or  silk  fabrics,  and  even  on  wood. 

Having  now  pat  foitb  tbe  merits  of  the  process,  allow  me  to 
explain  the  modus  operandi.  The  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution 
of  ferrio  ox Jate  and  potassic-chloro-platinite,  and  if  I  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  light  the  ferric  oxalate  will  become  converted  into 
ferrous  oxalate,  and  if  exposed  behind  a  negative  will  give  a  faint 
brown  image.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  caase  this 
image  to  throw  down  the  metallic  platinum  it  contains,  and  this 
is  readilv  done  by  floating  it  on  a  hot  solution  of  neutral  oxalate 
of  potash,  130  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  which  I  have  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  170°  Fahr.  m  an  enamelled  iron  dish,  when  the 
iron  salts  are  dissolved  out,  and  the  metidlic  platinum  thrown  down 
in  tUuj  forming  a  black  image ;  or,  if  I  use  the  special  paper  and 
add  some  of  the  toning  solution  to  the  bath,  it  will  give  a  sepia- 
tinted  picture.  It  only  remains  now  to  dissolve  out  any  traces  of 
iron  salts  which  may  remain  in  the  paper  by  passing  it  through  a 
two-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  changing  the  solution 
when  any  trace  of  redness  appears  in  it,  and  then  washing  Uiem 
in  Irequent  changes  of  fresh  water  for  about  thirty  minutes,  when 
they  may  be  hung  up  across  a  string  to  dry. 

Simple  as  the  process  may  appear,  there  are,  neverthelessi  some 

Jffecantions  which  must  be  observed  :— First,  the  paper  must  be 
:ept  absolutely  dry  by  being  placed  in  a  canister  with  calcium 
chloride,  seeing  that  the  printing-frames  and  pads  are  dry,  and, 
eepecially  in  damp  weather  like  the  present,  placing  a  piece  of 
mober  cloth  or  oiled  silk  behind  the  paper  in  the  printing-frame. 
By  taking  these  precautions,  there  is  little  fear  of  the  paper 
keeping ;  indeed,  some  I  am  using  to-night  I  have  had  in  my 
possession  nearly  two  years.  Second,  not  to  continue  the  printing 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  have  a  faint  but  distinct  image  on  the 
paper.  Third,  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  the 
amount  of  exposure  the  prints  have  received,  under-printed  ones 
requiring  a  higher  temperature,  and  over-printed  ones  a  lower 
temperature,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  prints  will  appear 
darker  when  they  are  dry.  Fourth,  to  see  that  the  last  acid  oath 
18  not  in  the  least  discoloured  if  you  want  to  have  pure  whites. 
And,  lastly,  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Platinotvpe  Company  to 
work  this  process,  which  is  a  patent  one,  but  whicn  is  not  a  serious 
obstacle,  as  for  tne  payment  of  dye  shillings  you  can  obtain  a 
licence  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life  on  condition  that  you  buy 
all  your  materials  from  them,  which  they  supply  at  market  prices. 


HOMB  PORTRAITURE :  LIGHTING,  POSING,  AND 

RETOUCHING. 

BT  T.  N.  ABMSTBOKO.* 

I  Kow  come  to  the  other  subject  which  we  have  to  consider^— 
retouching.  It  is  to  my  mind  the  most  delightful  occupation  an 
amateur  can  give  himself  up  to.  It  is  cleanly,  and  ean  be  done 
eren  in  the  mo^  elegant  drawing-room.  I  should  have  preferred, 
had  droumstances  enabled  me,  to  show  you  by  daylight  what 
little  I  know  of  this  delightful  branch  of  our  art.  Still  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  I  wish  it  to  be 
di^Unotlv  understood,  however,  that  I  strongly  recommend  all 
those  who  are  desirous  of  practising  retouoning  to  do  so  by 
dayli^t. 

It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years  since  retouching  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  for  a  long  time  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  it ; 
but,  Uke  every  other  good  thing,  it  has  steadily  advanced  until 
it  has  now  become  a  necessary  branch  of  our  art,  and  no  gallery 
IS  complete  without  ito  steff  of  retonchers. 

When  I  first  made  up  my  mind  to  practise  portraiture  I  soon 
found  out  that  retouching  was  a  moet  necessary  step  to  the 
success  of  my  endeavours  ;  and  I  set  myself  to  study  it.  I  read 
all  the  books  and  articles  I  could  find.  I  was  told  it  was  very 
difficulty  an$l  tha*- 1  had  better  give  my  negatives  to  a  retoucher 
to  have  them  properly  done,  as  I  woula  be  sure  to  spoil  any  nega- 
tive if  I  tried  my  "  prentice  "  hand  upon.  But  I  said  to  myself, 
"  I  don't  see  if  others  can  do  it  so  easily,  what  is  to  prevent  me ;" 
so. I  decided  to  take  a  few  Itssons  from  a  competent  teacher. 
I  was  given  to  understand  from  what  I  had  read  that  quite 
a  dreadful  list  of  articles  were  necessary,  such  as  powdered  cuttle- 
fish, ground  resin,  powdered  black-lead,  Indian  ink,  black-lead 
pencils,  stumps,  sable  brushes,  &c. ;  but  I  soon  found  out  that 
in  this^  like  otbermatters,  the  best  thing  was  ocular  demonstration. 
So  I  went  to  Mr.  Horaiao  Paterson,  who  soon  put  me  on  the 
right  road  without  the  aid  of  anything  but  this  htUe  tool  here, 
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which  is  only  a  hard  lead  pencil — ^it  is  a  6  H  Faber.  At  first 
I  had  not  a  retouching  desk,  but  I  made  a  very  good  substitute 
for  one  by  simply  using  a  printiog-frame.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  how  well  you  can  get  on  with  one.  If  you  can 
obtain  a  proper  desk,  however,  by  all  means  get  one.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  much  more  complete  and  comfortable  way  to  work 
with  ito  aid. 

To  assist  those  of  you  who  desire  to  learn  retouching,  I  pro- 
pose to  place  on  my  desk  two  negatives.  One  of  them  will  be  a 
finished  negative,  so  that  I  will  be  enabled  to  point  out  to  you 
the  difi'erence  between  a  re-touched  negative  and  one  that  has 
not  been  so  treated.  By  this  means  you  will  more  readily  be 
able  to  see  the  inequalities.  The  first  thing  to  learn  is  to  find 
out  the  bad  places  in  a  negative.  This  you  will  soon  come  to 
understend.  It  is  just  like  knowing  the  disease  is  half  the  cure, 
and  the  rest  follows.  In  the  first  place,  examine  the  hi^-lighte 
and  see  if  there  be  any  patches  less  opaque  than  their  surround- 
ings. If  so,  they  must  be  made  of  the  same  opacity.  See  if 
there  be  any  little  specks,  such  as  freezes  would  miJLe.  If  so, 
they  must  be  filled  up,  then  blend  the  high-lighte  into  the 
shaded  parte,  soften  down  the  shadows,  and,  having  done  this, 
you  will  have  accomplished  a  deal. 

I  find  a  very  prevalent  notion  among  amateurs  is,  that  a  nega- 
tive requires  some  preparation  before  it  is  ready  for  retouching, 
such  as  the  application  of  some  retouching  medium  to  cause  the 
pencU  to  "  bite,"  as  the  saying  goes.  Now  it  is  only  very  seldom 
such  IB  needed.  If  your  negative  has  been  varnished  with  the 
ordinary  spirit  negative  yarnish,  it  will  need  no  medium.  The 
varnish,  when  thoroughly  hardened,  will  teke  the  pencil  well 
enough,  and  this  just  brings  me  to  another  point  that  amateurs 
make  an  error  in.  They  think  that  unless  they  can  see  the 
marks  the  pencil  makes  with  each  touch  they  give,  that  the  lead 
pencil  ia  not  doing  ito  work,  and  that  they  must  have  recourse 
to  some  medium  to  enable  them  to  see  the  work  they  are  doing. 
This  is  just  the  very  thing  they  must  avoid  doing. 

I  will  just  here  tell  you  that  I  feel  the  mistokes  most  common 
to  beginners  are,  that  they  do  not  use  hard  enough  pencils,  and 
they  do  not  keep  them  sharp  enough,  nor  do  they  touch  lightly 
enough.  The  negative  being  varnished  and  perfectly  hardened, 
it  is  then  set  on  the  desk,  and  the  work  begins,  as  you  will  see 
me  operate  presently.  Let  me  say  this  before  commencing : 
touch  as  lightly  as  you  can.  Only  let  the  lead  just  touch  the 
varnish,  and  do  not  press  it  on.  Most  retouchers  acquire  a 
spedal  touch  of  their  own,  just  like  learning  a  special  style 
of  writing.  You  will  with  practice  acquire  the  best  wa^ 
of  touching.  Although  you  do  not  see  the  marks  the  pencd 
makes,  you  will  find  the  flaws  you  are  touching  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  this  is  just  what  you  require  to  do.  Do  not  go  too 
near  the  negative,  but  so  far  away  th%t  you  can  only  see  the 
patches  the  flaws  make^  and  which  have  to  be  filled  up. 

Some  of  you  may  think  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  and  with  ito  aid  touch  out  all  the  imperfections.  No 
more  fatal  mistake  can  be  made ;  for,  where  you  to  do  so  after 
all  your  exertion  when  you  come  to  examine  the  negative,  and 
are  prepared  to  look  with  pride  upon  your  persevering  efforts, 
you  would  be  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  it  showing 
nearly  the  same  appearance  as  at  the  commencement.  Tet  this 
should  not  be  astonishing,  for  it  is  an  artistically  acknowledged 
fact  that  detail  and  effect  are  simultaneously  unattainable,  and 
tiiis  experience  of  retouching  is  further  proof  to  the  esteblish* 
ment  of  this  fact.  Do  not  use  a  magnifying  glass.  Never 
attempt  to  fill  up  a  spot  with  one  touch.  The  point  of  your 
pencil  should  be  as  sharp  as  a  darning  needle.  This  is  obtained 
by  rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  fine  sand  paper.  So  soon  ss  you 
sharpen  your  x>encil,  just  touch  a  piece  of  paper  with  it  to  take 
off  the  scratohy  point,  but  do  not  blunt  it. 

At  first  I  recommend  you  to  practise  on  small  heads  ;  you  will 
find  large  ones  more  difficult.  I  will  show  you  a  negative  I  first 
retouched  and  a  print  from  the  same.  What  I  have  done,  all  of 
you  are  quite  as  well  able  to  accompliBh.  Practice  and  patience 
ore  all  that  is  needed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  lighting 
a  sitter  the  catoh-lighto  are  not  the  same  on  both  eyes.  I  will 
show  you  how  to  take  out  a  false  light,  and  so  save  many 
a  negative  that  would  otherwise  be  almost  worthless. 

Do  not  be  frightened  to  touch  your  negative.  You  will  thus 
soon  be  quite  at  home  at  the  work,  and  after  a  little  practice  you 
wUl  find  retouching  a  valuable  aid  to  development,  printing,  &o. 
I  know  of  nothing  better  that  enables  one  to  judge  of  proper 
density  than  the  examination  of  a  negative  for  retouching ; 
it  wiU  assist  you  to  say  ato&oe.   This  plate  is  too  thin«  or  this 
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too  dense,  or  Uub  under-ezpoeed  or  oyer-ezpoeed,  or  over-  or 
under-developed.  Toa  will  find  it  a  most  Taluable  aid  to  the 
other  branches  ji  our  art,  and  he  who  is  an  adept  at  it  must 
be  a  long  way  ahead  of  his  brother  who  is  not.  I  strongly 
recommend  you  all  to  practise  it. 

I  hope  I  have  not  detained  you  too  long.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed tio  work,  which  will  doubtless  interest  you  more  than 
listening  to  my  paper. 


'^oitu. 


To-morrow  the  Yeab-Book  of  Photography  for  1885 
will  be  published,  and  those  who  wish  to  have  it  before 
Christmas  should  order  it  at  once.  Indeed,  none  who 
practise  photography,  either  as  professionals  or  amateurs, 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  Annual. 


Chinese  ink — so  often  called  Indian  ink— forms  one  of  the 
best  pigments  for  carbon  tissue,  especially  when  the  tissue 
is  reqaired  for  making  transparencies  intended  to  be  used 
in  making  enlarged  negatives;  bat  up  to  the  present 
but  little  has  been  known  concerning  the  mannfactnre 
of  Chinese  ink,  excepting  the  mere  fact  that  its  es- 
sential constituent  is  carbon  in  a  wonderfully  fine  state  of 
division. 


Mr.  Chen-Ki-Souen,  in  his  recent  memoir  on  the  sub- 
ject, points  out  that  soot  obtained  by  carefully  burning 
pine  wood  is  generally  used ;  but  other  varieties  of  lamp- 
black are  occasionally  employed.  The  binding  material  is 
gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros 
or  the  deer,  but  common  glue  is  used  for  the  cheaper  inks. 
The  grinding  of  the  pigment  between  stones  is  a  most 
laborious  operation,  and  it  appears  that  in  this  matter. 
European  machinery  will  not  successfully  compete  with 
band  labour  in  China. 


Anihony^s  Photographic  Bulletin  is  to  be  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor 0.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  College,  New  Tork, 
and  in  his  hands  it  will  doubtless  maintain  the  leading 
position  which  it  has  so  long  occupied  in  the  United 
States. 

The  photographer  of  Aldershot  who  found  some  kind  of 
an  explosive  cartridge  and  ignited  it  at  a  gas  flame  has 
fallen  a  Tictim  to  his  rashness;  but  if  the  police  can 
successfully  <«  investigate  the  nature  of  the  ezplosiye  '* 
now,  they  possess  far  more  ability  than  is  usually  dis- 
played, even  by  the  high-salaried  functionaries  who  de- 
liberate upon  damage  done  by  such  dynamite  explosions 
as  gire  the  Londonen  subject  matter  for  talk. 

The  damage  done  to  London  Bridge  has  been  photo- 
graphed, and  the  photographs  are  to  be  submitted  to 
'^microscopical  examination." 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task  has  been  to  find 
the  damaged  portion  of  the  bridge ;  and  it  required  the 
united   energies   of    Captain    CundiU,   B.E.,    Colonel 


Majendie,  O.B.,  Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  of  Bxplosives,  and 
Dr.  Dupre,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  to  find— after  one  day  of  fmitlea 
search — "  a  *  long '  irregular  crack  which  can  be  distmcd§ 
traced  for  severalinchetf,  and  is  nearly  wide  enough  for  the 
tion  of  the  finger  nail  /"  The  work  of  the  photographer 
now  easy,  and  if  he  takes  his  negative  of  the  same  sixe  as 
the  original,  his  photograph  will  very  nearly  resemble  Mr. 
Auty's  picture  of  lightning,  which  we  reproduced  on  pege 
676.  Still  further  examination  has  revealed  the  preeeooa 
of  a  few  more  cracks,  besides  the  "  long"  one. 


If  Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  of  ExploeiTes  wiU  take  a 
walk  across  Waterloo  Bridge,  he  will  find  several  minate 
fissures  very  nearly  resembling  that  discovered  in  the 
stone-work  of  London  Bridge. 


One  of  the  "  specials"  of  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  has  been 
investigating  dry  plate  photography,  which  he  terms  "  a 
winter  amusement.''  In  a  number  of  the  pi^)erthis  week, 
he  describes  a  visit  to  an  establishment  where  there  is  a 
notice  in  the  window  to  the  effect  that  lessons  in  photo- 
graphy are  given  free  to  all  purchasers  of  cameras.  It  maj 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  the  manager 
undertook  to  turn  out  the  '^  special''  a  complete  photo- 
grapher after  four  lessons ;  that,  as  a  role,  ladies  are  the 
quickest  and  most  adroit  of  the  pupils ;  and  that  although 
the  winter  is  usually  a  slack  time  of  the  year,  the  firm 
can  hardly  execute  their  orders,  they  are  so  very  busy  with 
this  now  fashionable  amusement 


The  Stock  Exchange,  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  great 
trading  centres  of  Mincing  Lane,  have  been  sorely  fluttered 
during  the  last  fortnight.  It  appears  that  for  a  twel?e 
month  or  more,  a  chiel  has  been  among  them  taking  notai 
of  the  features  of  the  more  prominent  men.  Unobserved, 
an  industrious  Italian  artist  has  haunted  these  busy  soeiifls 
of  City  life,  and  secured  in  his  sketch-book  some  20O  or 
more  portraits.  These  he  has  elaborated  and  ooloored  after 
the  style  of  iheVanity  Fair  cartoons,  and,  when  qaite  ready, 
burst  upon  the  unsuspecting  civic  notabilities  with  a  full- 
fledged  collection,  which  he  exhibited  in  a  room  in  Maik 
Lane  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  charge  for  admissioa 
during  the  flrsttwo  days  was  half-a-orown,  and  so  thnmged 
was  the  gallery  with  the  subjects  of  the  portraits,  their 
friends  and  their  enemies,  that  the  enterprising  promoter 
cleared,  so  it  ii  said,  over  X40  before  he  redooed  the  admis- 
sion to  a  shilling.  The  pictures  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
clear,  the  artist  having  caught  the  peculiarities  of  attitude 
or  gait  in  each  case  with  almost  photographic  literalness. 
Many  of  the  unconscious  sitters  are  not  at  all  pleased  at 
seeing  themselves  as  others  see  them,  and  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  actions  for  libel.  If  the  portiaiti 
are  not  offensive,  but  only  truthful,  it  is,  however,  diflkolt 
to  see  where  the  libel  comes  in. 


The  infant  Duke  of  Albany  is  being  brought  up  in  the 
way  he  should  go^photographing.  Last  week  he  aat  for 
his  portrait  with  and  without  the  Duchess.  The  Happy 
photographer  was  Mr.  Byrne,  of  Biohmond. 
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A  photograph  of  lightoiDg  in  which  very  many  tree-like 
flashes  are  shown,  has  been  taken  by  M.  DesqaesneB,  of 
£illanoourt,  and  in  general  appearance  this  photograph  is 
Ycrj  similar  to  that  of  Herr  Haensel  (page  2  of  present 
Tolnme). 

It  has  sometimes  been  held  as  a  reproach  to  photo- 
Cpraphera  that  thej  paid  famous  actresses,  and  equally 
f&moas  professional  beauties,  to  sit  to  them.  ,  Those  who 
have  been  so  blamed  may  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  a 
"well-known  painter  paid  an  equally  well-known  lady  the 
large  sum  of  £400  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  portrait,  which 
was  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Boyal  Academy. 


Someone  at  the  French  Embassy  knows  English  well 
enough  to  attempt  a  calembour  in  it.  **  The  copy  of  the 
Pranco- Chinese  Treaty  (about  which  there  has  been  such 
a  hot  controversy)  turns  out  not  to  have  been  done  by 
photography/'  says  the  waggish  attache,  ''  It  was  prepared, 
forged  alterations  and  all,  by  a  process  of  photo- /ie- 
thography." 

Two  dollars  a  dozen  appears  to  be  the  price  of  cabinets 
in  some  of  the  studios  at  Philadelphia,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  pictures  are  good  ones. 


The  mania  for  collecting  things  is  always  acute.  It  is 
only  the  objects  of  the  collector's  industry  which  change. 
The  fashion  of  collecting  photographs  of  the  hands  of  one's 
friend,  first  introduced  some  years  ago  for  practical  pur- 
poses by  an  artist,  is  now  becoming  quite  widely  spread, 
and  albums  specially  deeigned-*handsome  ones,  of  course — 
may  be  seen  on  many  a  table.  The  offer  of  a  photograph 
of  a  bachelor's  hand  to  a  lady  is,  however,  a  little  danger- 
ons,  we  shonld  think.  ''Hand  and  carte"  is  rather  too 
much  like  '*  hand- and  heart,"  for  the  present  to  be  quite 
safe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rage  for  hand  cartes— dog 
cartes  are  now  gone  oat  to  a  great  extent — is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  revived  taste  for  palmistry  or  chiromancy, 
a  study  which  a  recently-published  work,  containing  re- 
productions of  the  hands  of  most  of  the  celebrities  of 
Europe,  did  much  to  enooui^age. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  they  make  large  represen- 
tations of  the  structural  characters  of  rocks  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Fhoto-micrographic  nega- 
tives of  between  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter  are  first 
made  from  the  rook-sections,  and  from  these  enlarged 
positives  of  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  are  taken ;  but 
care  is  taken  not  to  make  these  prints  too  dense.  The 
colours  and  any  features  not  brought  out  by  the  camera 
are  then  filled  in  by  hand.  In  this  way  the  greatest  accu- 
racy of  detail  is  ensured,  while  the  oolouring  materially 
aansts  the  students. 


A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  just  back  from  the  Highlands, 
has  brought  back  a  number  of  cartes,  in  which  he  appears 
in  the  most  Gaelic  chieftain-like  garb,  including  sporran, 
phillibeg,  claymore,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  As  he  had  only 
visited  the  **  land  of  rough  moor  and  shaggy  wood  "  for  a 


fortnight,  we  wondered  that  he  had  so  thoroughly  identi- 
fied himself  with  CSaledonian  notions  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  learned  in  reply  that  he  owed  his  Gaelic  ''  get-up  "  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Fort-Wiiliams  photographer  who  took 
him.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  provided  with  the  Highland 
dress  at  the  studio  free  of  charge,  and  from  what  he  was 
told,  it  seems  that  a  large  number  of  tourists  are  annually 
induced  to  change  the  breeks  for  the  kilt /7ro  tern  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  We  should  think,  though,  that  though  there  is 
no  announced  charge  for  the  dress,  it  is  in  some  way  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  the  cartes.  It  surely  cannot  be  that 
these  pseudo  Highlanders  are  allowed  to  get  off  ^'Scot- 
free?" 


It  is  not  in  Scotland  only,  however,  that  this  kind  of 
thing  is  done.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  there  are 
several  cheap  photographic  galleries  in  London  where  a 
customer  has  the  right,  on  payment  of  an  extra  three- 
pence, to  be  *<  taken  "  in  the  military  uniform  (generally 
a  guardsman's,  with  the  bearskin  hat  well  en  evidence).  So 
too,  in  studios  specially  patronised  by  domestic  servants, 
the  loan  of  items  of  massive  spurious  jewellery  for  the 
personal  adornment  of  the  sitters,  is  not  uncommon  ;  there 
is  one  enterprising  artist,  in  fact,  who  not  only  loads  his 
patronesses  temporarily  with  aluminium  ornaments,  but 
for  a  small  additional  sum  wiU  take  any  servant  girl  on 
a  specially  prepared  card,  there  being  a  corporal  in  full 
regimentals  introduced  in  the  background. 

That  a  few  energetic  Radicals  are  determined,  if  possi- 
ble,  to  bring  in  a  Hindoo  for  some  English  or  Irish  con- 
stituency  at  the  next  general  election  is  certain  ;  and  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  an  active  correspondence  is  going  on  with 
leaders  of  the  educated  '^  Baboo  "  party  in  India,  with  a 
view  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  native  candidate* 
Humour  has  it,  to?,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  English 
M.P.'s  and  others  most  concerned,  the  cartes  of  several 
Bengalee  reformers  were  submitted  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  this  said  candidate.  But  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  choice  will  be  made  in  this  way.  If  it  is  indeed 
intended  to  chooae  an  embryo  statesman,  it  would  surely 
be  well  to  insist  on  seeing  how  he  had  come  out  in  a 
<*  cabinet "  rather  than  in  a  carte. 


The  taste  just  now  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
portraits  suitable  for  framing  rather  than  for  placing  in  our 
albums.  As  there  is  nothing  the  public  likes  better  than 
being  saved  trouble,  photographers  will  do  well  to  cater  for 
this  particular  taste,  not  only  by  adapting  their  work,  but 
by  exhibiting  it  in  a  complete  state—that  is  to  say,  in  framea 
suitable  for  standing  on  tables,  whatnots,  mantel-pieces, 
and  so  forth.  Attention  to  such  little  matters  as  this  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  commercial  success. 


It  would  appear  that  photogravure  is  but  slightly 
used  in  America.  The  plates  have  to  be  prepared  in 
l:'aris,  and  as  every  one  is  printed  by  hand,  the  expense  is 
very  great,  and,  what  is  equally  an  obstacle  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  go-a-head  American  publisheis,  the  time  absorbed 
is  very  long.  Apparently  American  book-buyers  do  not 
yet  appreciate  the  qualities  of  editions  de  Uixe. 
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Applioatlons  for  Iietters  Patent. 
13,334.  Sahuel   D(;NSBiTa   McKellen,    IS,    Broim    Street, 
Manchester,  for  "  Improvements  ia  photograpbic  csmBras." — 
Dated  12th  December,  1884. 

Speoifloation  published  during  the  week. 
13,77*.  John  Mitchell   Dowlino  Wossmop,   ot    15J,  Leeds 
Road,   Bradford,  in  the  county  of  York.  Photographic  Artist, 
for  "  An  improved  method  of  tranafGrring  the  film  of  photo- 
graphs, or  aGlm  of  cnlonr  painted  upon  photographi  to  canvas 
01  other  surfaces."    Dated  ITth  Octobor,  1884. 
I  take  the  photograph  npan  glasa  or  paper  or  anj  other  suitable 
surface,  vhich  has  been  prevional;  prepared  by  coating  it  vrith  a 
thin  layer  of  wax  or  other  subatancs  to  irhich  the  film  of  the 
photograph  will  ligbtlj  adhere,  but  which  will  afterward .  allow 
guch  111m  to  be  eaaiij  peeled  off.    To  transfer  or  remove  the  film 
of  the  pbotograph,  the  canvas  or  other  soitable  sarface  on  to  which 
it  is  to  be  permanently  transferred  is  covered  with  diaaolved  gela- 
tine or  strong  waterproof  cement,  and  then  preseed  against  tbe 
film  and  held  there  until  the  cement  becomes  ficmly  fixed  to  the 
film,  when,  by  separating  the  canvas  from  the  glass  or  paper,  the 
film  will  be  detached   from  such  glass  or  paper  and  aecurely 
cemented  upon  the  surface  of  the  canvas  where  it  is  intended  to 
remain  permanently. 

To  transfer  or  remove  s  coloured  photograph,  or  afilmof  coloor 
which  bas  been  painted  npon  the  surface  of  a  photojtrapb,  the 
film  ia  painted  in  the  required  colours  before  being  trsnaferred, 
and  is  then  transferred  temporarily  to  a  surface  prepared  with 
nox  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  tbe  film  ia  (hea  finally  tranaferred 
to  the  Eurface  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  remain  permanently 
fixed,  and  to  which  it  is  aecurely  fixed  hj  dissolved  gelatine  or 
strong  waterproof  cement,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described. 
Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  tbe  naturs 
of  my  said  inveuuon,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I  declare  that  what  J  claim  is  : — 

Taking  photographs  or  painting  such  photograpbe  or  pictnres 
npoD  a  surface  covered  with  a  sligblly  adhesive  material  which 
will  admit  of  tbe  film  of  the  photograph  or  the  film  of  colour 
painted  upon  such  photograph  or  picture  bein^  peeled  off  and 
attached  permanently  to  a  canvas  or  otberdnrable  material  in  tbe 
manner  bereinbefore  described. 

Patents  Qranted  in  America. 

808,W8.    WiLTBE  CL4BK,  New  York,  N.Y.,    "  Fhotogrftphic 

Camera."    Filed  Hay  7, 1884.— (No  model). 

Claim. — 1 .  A  photographic  camera  box  having  a  partition 
forming  a  Separate  focussing -chamber  with  an  object  glass  in  one 
side  thereof,  and  a  movable  lene  conatriicted  to  coincide  with 
either  of  eoid  apertures,  aubs tan tiallj  aa  shown  and  descrit>e^ 

2.  The  combination  ia  a  camera-box  having  separate  apertures 
e  d,  of  partition  i,  mirror  /,  object-glasa  ti,  and  movable  lens- 
holder  C,  Bubstantially  as  ahownand  desoribed. 

3.  Tile  combination  with  a  camera-box  having  a  separate 
foeussiiie-chamber,  of  a  lens  fitted  for  mavemeal  into  position  at 
either  the  focuBsiug  or  exposure  apertures,  substantially  as 
described. 

4.  The  combination  with  a  camera  having  a  separate  focussing- 
chamber,  of  tbe  pivoted  lens  holder  C,  and  a  catch  for  retaining 
the  holder  in  araissd  position,  substantially  as  described. 

E,  The  combination  with  a  camera  having  a  aeparato  foousiing- 
chamber,  of  the  movable  lens  holder  C,  lens-tube  p,  provided 
with  a  rack,  and  a  abaft  and  piaion,  q,  aubstantiallj  as  deecribed, 

6.  The  oomliitiatian,  witba  camera  having  a  separate  foeusaing 
chamber,  a  pinion  for  adjusting  the  lens,  and  a  movable  lens 
having  a  ra(^  that  engages  the  pinion  in  ana  position  of  the  lens 
substantially  as  described. 

7.  Thecombination,with»cBmeFahavingSBepar«te(oauu[ng- 
chamber,  of  swinging  lens-holder,  C,  urn  «,  catch  (  sahstantdallj 
as  described. 

8.  In  a  camera  having  a  swinging  leos-hnlder,  the  combina- 
tion therewith  of  a  bufier-spring,  substantially  as  deaoribed. 

9.  In  a  camera,  the  diaphragm  or  hood  o^,  combined  with  a 
case  having  a  folding  top,  substantially  as  described. 

10.  The  oombinatdoQ,  with  a  camera  having  a  swinging  lant- 
bolditr  and  wpantte  foousdng-clkainber,  of  a  movable  shutter 


oovering  the  eipotare-aperture,  end  e  bnp  for  rdnmig  the  duittB' 

substantially  as  described. 

11.  The  combination,  with  a  camera  having  a  (wingiag  len«- 
holder,  and  a  separate  focussing-chamber,  of  a  [uvoted  abnttcr 
covering  the  exposure -aperture^  and  fitted  to  rotate  for  axpoaara 
of  the  plate,  substantially  as  described. 

12.  The  combination,  with  a  camera  having  ■  smngins  lea*- 
holder  andaseparatsfoeuBsing-abamber,  of  the  pivoted  ■huttM' r, 


sprii^  o,  and  catch  t,  snbatanUally  a*  deecribed,  for  operation  •■ 
spacified. 

13.  In  a  camera  having  a  separate  focuanng-chamber  and  ■ 
movable  lens,  a  moving  abutter  for  instantaneona  woHt, 
arranged  to  lie  antomatioally  released  by  Uie  lene-kolder  frtuB 
moved,  substantinll;  as  described. 

14.  The  case  D,  having  a  hinged  frame,  a',  oomlnned  with  ■ 
camen,  substantiaUy  as  and  lor  the  purpose  apedfied. 
808,469.  Wilts*  Cube,   New   York,   N.Y.,    "Photogrsplik 

Camera."    Filed   Aug.   B,  1S8S.    Renewacl  Aug.  14,   1884. 

(So  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  photographic  cameras  in  which  the  following 
elements  are  combined — namely,  an  adjustable  lens,  a  davioe  fat 
holding  and  eipwdng  the  sensitive  plate  at  the  huk  of  the  loi^ 
a  focusiung-glass  in  the  top  or  side  of  the  camera-box,  and  a  re- 
lector  for  tbiowing  the  image  upon  the  foonsging-gUes — a  photo- 
graphic camera-box,  provided  with  two  compartments,  theoaecf 
which  carrying  the  reflector  ia  conatructed  with  an  open  ads 
next  tie  lens,  and  made  capable  of  adjustment  in  or  out  of  ouo- 
nectdon  with  the  lens,  whiie  the  other  compartment  Berrea  foe 
exposure  of  the  sensitive  pUte,  substantially  as  specified. 

2.  In  a  photographic  oamera  having  an  interior  inclined  niiter 
and  upper  glass  focuuing  compartment  capable  of  adjuitment 
into  and  out  of  connection  wim  the  lens  or  lens-ease  <rf  the 
mstrument,  the  combination,  with  ssid  oompartaent,  of  a 
movable  diaphragm  arranged  to  move  between  the  leni  asd  liM 
mirror,  eesenti^y  a*  and  for  the  purposes  herein  deaoribed. 

3.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  combination,  with  the  leil% 
of  tbe  bellows  £,  mirror-ease  F,  reflector  O,  and  diaphagm  L, 
Msentially  as  herein  sat  forth. 

4-  The  oombina^n  of  Uie  sliding.Tod  H  wiUi  its  pin  or  pn^ 
jeotion>,  the  mirror-case  F,  and  the  ^ring-catch  N,  eubrtentnlly 
as  specified. 

6.  The  combination  of  the  alidfng.rod  U'  with  ita  eHeabed 
spring  r',  the  stationary  spring  r*,  and  Uie  drop  Q,  MMDtjiltj  as 
and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

6.  The  combinatbn,  with  the  camera-box  A,  beUow*  E,  and 
mirror-case  F,  of  the  bent  l)ft^  tttipt  *  »',  for  ettaohment  of 
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the  beUaw>  to  the  aaid  box  and  owe,  gubatuitiall;  M  herai: 
shown  &nd  deaoribed. 

1.  In  t.  photognphio  camen-boz,  the  oomlniiiiitioD  of  the  con 
neeted  aliding  rods  5  H'  widi  tbo  fooDuing  miiror-auB  F,  it 
iudependentl;  noTing  duphmgm  L,  the  drop  Q,  and  ratcbea  o 


attachraente  aomiBct«d  with  said  rodi  tor  opeistiiiK  the  mirror- 
CMS,  ita  diaphragm,   and  the  drop  in  relation  with  each  other 
CMcntiall;  as  described. 
8.  The  oombination  o(  the  springs  r»  r'  with  the  releadng 


guide  (,  the  rod  H',  andtiie  drop  Q,  BubataDliallf  be  and  for  the 
porpooe  Bpecified. 

9.  In  a  photographic  oameTa-boi,  the  oombination,  with  an 
interior  fociuung  or  mirror  cue,  of  the  adjiutable  lens  or  lens- 
case  T  and  fnune  T',  subitantlallj  as  herin  shown  and 
deecribed. 

10.  A  photographic  camera  in  whioh  the  following  elements 
are  combined  :  a  camera- box  fitted  with  an  adjuBtable  lens,  and 
composed  of  an  outer  compartment  for  eipoiure  of  the  BeDsitive 
plate,  and  an  inner  compartment  or  mirror-case  adjustable  into 
and  out  of  line  wiUi  the  lens  and  inclosed  on  top  b)'  s  fixed 
fooossang-glass,  and  an  indspendent  moving  diaphragm  in  front 
of  SMd  miiTOM»*e,  all  arrstiged  for  operation  in  reuttion 
««cb  other  other  subatsntiallj  as  specified. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

Br  I.  U.  JENNINGS. 

Lesson  X— Pkepabino  Vegetable  Tissues  foh 

PlIOTOQRAPHY. 

Drt-uoukted  vegetable  preparttiona   are  not  of  much 
I  to  the  photo- micro;  rap  her,  except  it  be  certain  Bcales, 

ih  as  those  of  the  Deataa,  wbicb  can  be  euccesatully 

photographed  with  a  low  power  br  reflected  light.  In 
most  cues  the  nse  of  a  bleachiog  liqaid  ia  neceBSary  to 
get  rid  oE  the  colooriog  matter,  which  must  be  remoTsl 
before  th^  tisaaea  can  be  set  np  aa  transparent  objecls. 
Tbe  following  bleaching  liquids  mn;  be  used  :~1,  Kitrio 
acid  ;  2,  methylated  alcohol ;  3,  chlorinated  soda. 

1.  Nitric  acid  muBt  generally  be  need  in  a  very  dilute 
form,  as  many  vegetable  tisaaea,  even  those  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  ailicB,  are  destroyed  by  it  when  pure.  Tbe 
stems  of  gTBBseB,  horeetails,  and  even  leaves,  as  Qioseof  the 
DeuUia,  msy  be  bleached  by  genily  heating  in  very  dilate 
Ditric  acid.  Wbea  the  object  appears  aufficiently  trana- 
parent,  it  must  be  well  washed  in  diatilled  water  to  remove 

I  of  the  acid,  floated  on  a  slide,  and  dried  under 
If  the  acid  be  used  too  strong,  the  object  is  de- 
composed, while  it  the  washing  ba  imperfecr,  crystala  will 
form  in  its  aubatanoe  and  reader  it  uaeless. 

2.  Soaking  in  alcohol  does  very  well  tor  many  objects, 
Boch  aa  cuticles,  and  thin,  semi-transparent  leavea.  They 
should  be  lelt  in  alcohol  for  some  hoars;  and  when  tbey 
bavo  last  moat  of  their  ehlorophyl  the  alcohol  must  be 
poured  offr  and  some  fresh  added,  notil  the  objects  become 
white.  .  They  may  now  be  transferred  to  benzol  or 
turpentine  tor  some  houra,  when  they  are  ready  for  moant- 
ing.  Boiling  in  alcohol  is  hardly  advisable,  for  although 
it  considerably  hastens  the  bleaching,  it  tends  to  make  all 
plaot-tisaues  too  brittle  tor  mounting. 

3.  The  best  mode  of  bleaching  vegetable  Usanes  is  bj 
meaaa  of  ohlorinated  soda.  The  aotutloa  ia  prepared  aa 
follows  ;— Three  or  four  ounces  of  good  chloride  of  lime 
are  taken,  and  put  in  about  a  quart  of  water.  Stir  the 
mixture  a  few  times,  and  allow  the  sediment  to  settle ; 
after  this  the  lic[aid  hsd  better  be  filtered  throagh  coarse 
filter-paper  ;  thu  ie  better  than  pouring  the  clear  liquid  off. 
Next,  poara  strong  solatioo  of  carbooate  of  soda  into  the 
chloride  of  lime  solution,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  takes 
place,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  aubside.  When  clear, 
the  solution  should  be  tested  with  a  tew  more  dropa  of 
oarbonate  of  soda,  to  ascertain  if  all  tbe  lime  have   oeen 

litaled  ;  if  not,  more  ahonld  be  added,  until  no  lime 
the  solution.  Moat  of  the  solution,  when  clear, 
can  be  poured  off,  and  must  once  more  be  filtered ;  attet 
which  it  should  be  stored  in  black  or  dark-coloured  bottles, 
and  well-corked,  sioce  both  air  and  light  speedily  bring 
abont  decomposition. 

A  aeries  of  small  glass  pots  should  be  provided  to  bleaoh 
the  specimens.  Shallow  pomade  pots  are  very  suitable. 
Before  leaves  are  immersed  in  the  fluid,  it  is  best  to  waah 
them  iu  clean  water  with  s  soft  brash,  since  all  leaves  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  fine  doat,  which  will  sink  into 
their  substance  it  not  removed  when  they  are  fresh. 
When  they  are  quite  clean,  they  may  either  be  put  in  the 
bleaching  liquid  at  once,  or  pot  between  clean  blotting- 
paper  to  dry.  Dried  leavee,  aa  a  rule,  bleach  more  rapidly 
than  green  ones. 

When  a  leaf  happens  to  be  more  deeply  coloured  than 
usual,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  immerss  it  in  alcohol  until  moat 
of  the  colour  Baa  been  removed.  This  mnchfacilitatesthe 
bleaching  process.  The  time  which  tiaanea  require  to  be 
soaked  vanes  considerably.  Some  become  translucent  in  a 
few  hours,  while  others  take  many  days  ;  others  will  show 
green  patches  which  obstinately  refuse  to  be  bleached.  In 
thia  case,  remove  the  leaf,  wash  it  well,  and  place  it  in 
alcohol  for  acme  houre.  In  this  way  all  the  chlerophyl 
will  be  dissolved  out,  when  the  soda  solution  will  complete 
the  proceases.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  too  many 
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leftves  at  a  time  into  one  vessel ;  three  or  four  is  the 
average  number. 

When  properly  translocent,  the  leaves  or  tissues  must 
be  removed  from  the  soda  solution,  and  washed  in  distilled 
water,  changing  the  water  eveiy  few  hours.  If  the 
tissues  do  not  contain  Baphides,  the  addition  of  a  little 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to  the  second  or  third  washing 
will  increase  their  transparency.  Sulphuric  acid  must  not 
be  used,  or  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  acids,  may  be  formed  in  the 
tissues,  and  cannot  ba  removed. 

About  twenty-four  hours  is  necessary  to  properly  wash 
the  leaves  ;  less  time  is  not  sufficient-,  and  a  longer  immer- 
sion tends  to  disintegrate  delicate  tissues.  The  washing 
completed,  they  should  be  placed  in  alcohol,  in  which  they 
must  remain  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  be  transferred 
to  turpentine  until  required  for  mounting. 

The  above  bleaching  process  must  be  applied  to  sections 
of  wood  which  are  too  strongly  coloured  for  photography. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  all  sections  which 
are  to  be  photographed  should  be  of  extreme  thinness. 
Many  which  answer  very  well  for  examination  under 
the  microscope  are  far  too  thick  for  the  photo-micrographer. 
Li^ht- coloured  sections,  such  as  those  oi  white  pine,  re- 
quire merely  saturation  with  benzol  before  mounting  in 
the  balsam  solution.  A  section  of  deal,  to  show  the 
characteristic  ''discs,^^  should  be  mounted  dry. 

Spiral  vessels,  soalariform  tissue,  &a,  will  require  but 
little  treatment ;  the  former,  after  drying  and  washing  in 
alcohol  and  benzol,  may  at  once  be  set  up  in  balsam. 

Cuticles  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  In  the  case 
of  very  transparent  tissues,  staining  will  be  of  great  use. 
Judson's  dyes  answer  very  well  for  this  purpose,  but  all 
blue  stains  should  be  avoided  in  objects  intended  for 
photo-micrography. 

Plant-crystals,  or  raphides,  may  be  prepared  either  in 
situ,  or  separately.  When  mounted  in  situ,  bleaching  with 
alcohol  is  alone  admissible.  Raphides  may  be  obtained 
from  most  plants  by  laying  a  leaf  or  stem  on  a  slide,  with 
the  oat  end  about  the  middle ;  a  gentle  rolling  pressure 
with  a  pencil  will  squeeze  the  juice  and  raphides  out  on 
the  glass.  Wash  with  alcohol,  pour  over  a  little  turpen- 
tine, and  mount  in  the  usual  way. 

The  following  furnish  good  examples  of  raphides. 
Duck- weed,  the  onion,  the  willow-herb,  the  galium,  or 
goose-grass.  The  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the  onion  or 
garlic  polarise  splendidly,  and  show  better  in  a  photo- 
graph when  polarised  light  is  used.  In  fact,  many  objects 
that  are  far  too  transparent  to  make  good  photographs 
can  be  easily  managed  by  putting  on  the  polariscope. 
When  this  is  of  no  use,  a  piece  of  fine  ground  glass,  or 
oiled  paper,  immediately  below  the  slide  will  be  of  great 
service  in  softening  the  light.  This  will  prolong  the  ex- 
posure, but  give  results  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
attained. 

For  instruction  as  to  staining  vegetable  tissues,  the 
student  is  referred  to  a  very  valuable  and  practical  paper 
by  Dr.  George  D.  Beatty,  which  appeared  in  *' Science 
Gossip  "  for  May,  1876  ;  also  to  •'  Practical  Microscopy." 
Chapter  12. 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BT  MAJOR  J.  WATEBHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Assistant  Surveyw-Oenaral  of  India. 
Chapter  XVIL— Miscellaneous  Processes — (continued), 
8.  Dusting  Processes.^SeverskL  photo-lithographic  pro- 
cesses have  been  proposed,  founded  on  what  is  known  as  the 
dusting  process— I.  e.,  the  stone,  zinc  plate,  or  tranafer 
paper  is  prepared  with  some  composition,  which,  either 
being  hygroscopic  and  capable  of  attracting  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  loses  this  property  by  exposure  to  light,  or 


the  reverse,  and  the  image  is  developed  by  dusting  an  a 
resinous  powder  capable  of  attracting  printing  ink. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  none  of  these  proceaaes  haye 
come  into  very  practical  use. 

Mr.  Hanniford  coats  paper  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  albumen,  honey,  and 
water,  and  exposes  when  dry  under  a  transparent  positive. 
The  parts  acted  on  by  light  become  hard  and  insoluble. 
The  image  is  brought  out  with  a  resinous  gum.  The  paper 
bearing  the  image  is  laid  face  downwards  on  a  clean- 
grained  lithographic  stone.  A  warm  iron  is  passed  over 
the  back,  causing  the  resin  to  adhere  to  the  stone. 

Removing  the  paper,  a  solution  of  gum  and  nitric  acid 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  stone  for  a  time,  and  the  ink 
roller  being  applied,  the  ink  takes  only  on  the  resin. 

Mr.  Lallemand  coats  paper  with  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  to  which  some  dextrine  is  added. 
When  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  behind  a  negative,  and 
then  brushed  over  with  a  resinous  powder  composed  of— 

Lime  soap,  from  tallow      1  part 

Resinate  of  lime,  from  resin 1    „ 

Lampblack quant,  suff. 

These  materials  are  mixed  together  and  dissolved  in 
benzole,  and  when  the  latter  bas  evaporated  the  compound 
is  reduced  to  powder ;  the  exposed  portions  of  the  print 
absorb  moisture  and  retain  the  powder.  The  developed 
design  may  be  traosf erred  to  stone  in  the  ordinary  waj. 

The  following  process  was  patented  by  Mr.  Window  in 
1870  :— 
Paper  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of — 
uooey  ...         ..•         ...         .., 

Glucose        ...        ...        ... 

Albumen      ...        

Dextrine      

Sat.  sol.  bichromate  of  ammonia  .. 

The  paper  is  exposed  under  a  positive,  and  the  image  is 
developed  in  the  usual  way  by  brushing  over  with  a  resin- 
ous powder  consisting  of  asphalt  with  one-foorth  its 
weight  of  paraffin,  or  stearic  acid  or  lampblack  with  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  stearic  acid. 

The  developed  print  is  laid  on  the  stone  and  heated 
sufficiently  to  melt  the  matter,  and  then  passed  throogh 
the  press.  On  damping  the  back  of  the  print  the  fatty 
powder  is  left  in  contact  with  the  stone,  and  adheres  there- 
to if  the  heating  has  been  properly  managed ;  while  the 
moistened  sensitive  compound  likewise  adheres  to  the 
stone,  and  forms  a  protective  coating  against  the  fatty 
matters  where  the  stone  is  rolled  up  in  the  usual  way. 

Herr  Obemetter  recommends  the  following  process  as 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  uoe-draw* 
mgs. 

A  copper,  zinc,  or  glass  plate  is  coated  with  a  sympy 
solution  made  of — 

Gelatine     ...        10  parts 

Glycerine 2 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 4 

Water        50 

This  is  dried  upon  the  metal,  and  the  plate  is  then  ex- 
posed under  a  reversed  negative.  After  exposure  the  film 
IS  dusted  with  very  finely-powdered  zinc,  and  if  the  picture 
is  desired  quite  flat  the  operation  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
picture  appears  a  positive  by  reflected  lii|;ht.  If  a  deeper 
image  be  desired  the  plate  is  breathed  uoon,  and  the  ^lo 
powder  is  applied  so  as  to  penetrate  deeply  the  unexposed 

Sortions  of  the  plate.  When  the  plate  is  sufficiently  pow- 
ered, it  is  washed  with  water  to  get  rid  of  part  of  the 
chromium  salt  The  remainder  of  the  chromium  salt 
suffices  to  render  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  surface  insolu- 
ble on  exposure  to  li^ht,  or  by  heating  it  to  15**  C.  When 
the  film  is  insoluble  it  is  etched  with  dilute  muriatic  add, 
which,  dissolving  the  zinc,  liberates  hydrogen,  wldoh  ren- 
ders the  gelatine  soluble  again.  Bv  moLstening  with 
water  the  image  may  be  printed  from  in  the  same  way  as 
a  lithographic  stone. 
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Uerr  Obemetter  says  the  results  are  sharper  thaa  tsan 
be  obtained  by  any  other  known  process. 

4.  Other  Processes, — In  addition  to  these  special  pro- 
cesses, there  are  other  modifications  of  the  ordinary  methods 
which  may  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  A.  Wood  inks  his  transfers,  after  exposure,  by  laying 
the  print  face  upwards  on  cold  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  till  the  gelatine  can  be  traced  on  the  surface.  It  is 
removed  and  laid  face  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass 
which  has  previously  received  a  thin  coating  of  greasy  ink, 
and  gently  rubbed  over  the  back  so  as  to  bring  the  draw- 
ing into  close  contact  with  the  ink.  On  removal,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  ink  has  attached  itself  to  those  parts 
only  which  have  been  acted  on  by  light,  the  ground  remain- 
ing perfectly  pure  and  clean.  If  the  quantity  of  ink  is 
found  not  sufficient,  the  process  can  be  repeated  till  it  is  so. 
The  coating  of  gelatine  should  be  strong,  and  the  paper 
which  gives  the  best  results  is  albumenised,  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  rendered  insoluble  by  steaming. 

In  the  Year-Book  for  1871,  Mr.  Swan  published  a 
method  of  photo-lithography  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
caoutchoac  is  so  altered  by  the  action  of  light  that,  whereas 
in  its  natural  state  it  does  not  communicate  to  a  clean 
lithographic  stone  an  ink-imbibing  quality,  by  being 
strongly  pressed  into  contact  with  it,  it  will,  after  being 
exposed  to  a  few  hours^  sunshine,  set  off  by  strong  pressure, 
and  give  to  a  lithographic  stone  a  strong  affinity  for  greasy 
ink.  Paper  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in 
benzole,  and  after  the  thorough  evaporation  of  the  solvent^ 
is  exposed  to  sunshine  under  a  negative,  and  can  then  be 
translerred  to  stone. 

As  might  be  expected,  several  operators  have  tried  to 
utilise  the  ordinary  pigment  tissue  in  photo- lithography, 
both  in  line  and  half-tone.  A  process  of  the  kind  seems 
to  have  been  tried  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  but  was  aban- 
doned as  giving  no  advantage  over  the  ordinary  process. 

There  are  two  ways  of  working.  First,  by  transferring 
a  positive  carbon  print  on  to  the  stone ;  and  second,  by 
transferring  a  negative  print ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  direc- 
tion that  the  method  seems  likely  to  be  most  useful. 

The  fullest  description  of  the  process  is  given  in  the 
News,  vol.  xv.,  p.  387,  aJEi  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
Photographic  Archiv  (believed  to  be  Dr.  Schnauss). 

The  tissue  is  floated  for  two  minutes  on  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried  in  an 
air-tight  box  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  negative  should  be  snch  as  is  used  in  ordinary 
photo-lithography^-opaque  in  the  ground,  and  quite  clear 
m  the  lines.  The  border  of  the  negative  is  protected  by 
masking.  After  exposure  to  light,  the  tissue  is  squeegeed 
down  in  the  usual  way  on  to  a  smooth  stone.  After  rest- 
ing for  a  few  minutes,  the  stone  is  placed  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion in  a  trough,  and  warm  water  is  poured  over  it  till  the 
supporting  paper  is  loosened.  The  soluble  gelatine  is 
gradually  wasned  away  by  pouring  on  gently  a  stream  of 
warm  water  from  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  not  upon  the 
image  itself,  for  fear  of  loosening  the  lines.  When  the 
image  is  clear  and  strong,  the  stone  is  immersed  in  cold 
water  until  it  has  become  cool.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry. 
When  dry,  it  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  gum,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  lithographic  drawing.  This  is  allowed 
to  dry,  again  moistened,  and  the  lithographic  ink  applied 
repeatedly  with  a  roller.  The  stone  can  then  be  printed 
in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Sawyer,  in  addition  to  a  process  similar  to  the 
above,  describes  a  method  patented  by  him  in  which  the 
tissue  is  coated  with  india-rubber  solution,  then  attached 
face  downwards  to  a  piece  of  paper  also  coated  with  india- 
rubber  as  in  the  original  Strands  process.  After  develop- 
ment, the  image  is  transferred  to  stone  or  a  piece  of  plate- 
glass  previously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  albumen, 
and  bichromate  of  potash.  The  adhering  paper  is  removed 
by  moistenine  with  benzole,  and  the  image  can  then  be 
gummed,  and  inked  as  in  the  last  process. 


The  second  method  was  patented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Window 
in  1871.  He  prints  a  negative  image  on  gelatine  or  other 
analogous  colloid  from  the  subject  itself,  or  from  a  positive 
obtained  from  a  negative  of  the  subject.  After  printing, 
he  lays  down  the  exposed  proof  upon  a  stone  or  zinc  plate, 
and  develops  it  with  warm  water  in  the  usual  way.  The 
stone  supporting  the  image  so  obtained  is  washed  with 
alum  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  inked-up  in  the  usual 
way ;  the  negative  gelatine  image  is  removed  with  a  sponge 
and  water,  and  the  fatty  image  remaining  is  treated  in  the 
usual  way  for  lithographic  printing. 

Dr.  J.  Schnauss  has  also  fully  described  this  method  in 
his  '<  Lichtdruck  und  Fhoto-lithographie."  The  positive 
cliche  must  be  masked  all  round  with  black  paper,  and  the 
pigment  tissue  shouli  not  extend  beyond  the  mask.  A 
very  short  exposure  is  given.  The  tissue  is  transferred  to 
the  stone  with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  at 
least  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  under  pressure.  The  stone 
is  then  washed  with  warm  water  to  develop  the  image. 

This  should  appear  as  a  very  weak  negatiye  with  very 
clear  lights.  The  stone  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  then 
rolled  in  with  thin  litho-chalk  ink,  which  produces  a  black 
surface  all  over.  The  stone  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours,  so  that  the  fatty  ink  may  be  absorbed  by  the  stone, 
and  the  surface  is  then  rubbed  with  a  flannel  pad  dipped 
in  gum-water.  By  this  means  the  negative  pigment  print 
is  removed,  while  the  fatty  image  remains,  and  shows  a 
regular  positive  image  which  can  be  treated  and  rolled  up 
for  printing  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  propose  to  treat  on  the  subject 
of  photo-lithographs  in  half-tone,  and  this  will  complete 
the  series. 

{To  he  contiiiusd). 


VIGNETTING  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

Dear  Sib, — I  notice  in  Photooraphio  Nbws  of  the  2l8t, 
that  Mr.  Yan  der  Weyde  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  vig- 
netting in  the  camera,  and  alio  from  outside,  by  means  of  a 
translacent  medium  between  the  sitter  and  lens,  or  between 
the  leos  and  plate.  In  justice  to  myself  and  the  profession 
I  most  state  the  following  : — At  the  time  M.  Lambert  was  at 
Greenwich,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  and  myself  took  out  licenses  to 
work  the  chromotype  process,  but  on  my  return  to  Bath  I 
found  it  very  difficult  to  make  vignettes  hy  that  process ; 
so  I  set  to  work  to  make  my  vignettes  on  the  negatives  in 
the  camera,  and  constracted  a  similar  arrangement,  which 
answered  my  purpose  so  well  that  I  sent  a  print  to  Mr. 
Unghes  to  see,  with  which  ho  was  much  pleased.  Why  I 
did  not  adopt  it  then,  I  found  it  difficult  in  getting,  by  the 
wet  process,  the  even  tint  required ;  but  by  the  dry  plate 
that  difficulty  is  removed.  I  have  this  summer  made  some 
improvement,  and  so  made  it  easier  to  work,  and  shall  now 
adopt  it  generally.  Yon  will  see  by  the  enclosed  print  and 
negative,  that  the  style  of  hair  is  of  the  date  of  M. 
L&mbert's  introducing  chromotype. — Yours  truly, 

Hbbrt  Lambbrt. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 

Sir, — I  have  received  several  replies  from  gentlemen 
desirous  of  joining  the  Club,  and  should  like  to  have  a  few 
more,  especially  from  those  living  in  London. 

Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  letter  last  week,  opens  out  a  preten- 
tious line  to  that  I  have  in  view.  I  do  not  propose  any 
educational,  or  social,  or  discussional  club,  but  simply  and 
only  the  utilitarian  idea  of  co-operation,  whereby  each 
member  of  a  small  and  select  body  may  be  able,  at  the  cost 
of  fifty  good  slides,  to  have  the  loan  of  (say)  one  thousand, 
and  still  remain  the  possessor  of  his  own  fifty.  Of  course, 
it  is  open  to  any  one  to  get  up  a  dub  on  any  wider  basis. 
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bat  it  seeniB  to  me  that  the  lantern  ia  such  a  merely 
mechanical  afi&iir,  and  the  making  of  slides  is  so  simple  a 
matter,  that  a  society  formed  for  the  study  of  making  lan- 
tern slides,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  lantern, 
would  be  of  a  dubious  advantage.  There  is  nothing  very 
abstruse  in  lantern  matters,  and  the  making  of  slides  is 
carried  on  as  a  buainess,  while  the  making  of  slides  from 
one's  ones  own  negatives  is  simplicity  itself,  as  far  as  the 
actual  work  of  makinsr  the  slides  themselves  is  concerned. 

At  the  same  time,  there  would  be  a  very  tangible  basis 
for  a  lantern  club  with  periodical  meetings  to  show  the 
efforts  of  the  members  on  the  screen,  and  the  other  objects 
indicated ;  but  I  personally,  thoagh  I  should  like  to  belong 
to  it,  would  not  be  prepared  to  give  the  time  needful  for 
the  sacoeesf  ul  working. 

My  idea  ia  merely  a  co-operative  arrangement  for  the 
exchange  of  slides  for  use  at  members'  own  homes,  or  for 
a  joint  stock  of  slides,  and  for  this  a  few  more  members  are 
wanted. 

ProposBd  Constitution  of  Lantern  Slide  Exchange, 

The  object  of  the  Club  to  be  co-operation  by  a  limited 
number  of  members  to  procure  first-class  slides  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

Each  member  on  joining  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £2, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  slides  in  sets  of  fifty,  and 
also  suitable  boxes  for  their  safe  dispatch  by  Parcels  Post. 

Any  member  leaving  the  Club  to  withdraw  the  slides 

Eurchased  with  his  entrance  fee,  and  his  place  to  be  taken 
y  an  additional  new  member. 

There  shall  bean  annual  subscription  of  10a.  to  pay  the 
ordinary  working  expenses  of  the  Club,  and  to  purchase 
extra  slides  should  there  be  any  surplus. 

Each  member  be  entitled  to  the  loan  of  fifty  slides 
every  week,  but  no  member  be  allowed  to  have  a  succeed- 
ing set  until  the  set  last  borrowed  is  returned  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  to  keep  a  record  of  the  slides  standing 
to  the  credit  of  each  member,  and  also  a  book  recording 
the  dates  of  loan  and  return  of  the  slides. 

Each  member  at  the  outset  to  pay  the  carriage  to  and 
fro  of  the  slides  he  borrows ;  but  this  may  possibly  be 
modified  later  on. 

Although,  prima  fade^  one  particular  set  of  slides  would 
be  refearded  as  the  property  of  each  individnal  member, 
should  that  member  detain  any  other  set,  his  claim  to  the 
set  standing  against  his  name  would  lapse  ;  the  latter  set 
bein^,  in  that  case,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  member 
whose  slides  had  been  wrongfully  detained,  and  the  de- 
faulting member  would  be  severed  from  the  membership. 
Any  member  leaving  the  Club  to  lose  all  claim  to  the 
accumulated  slides,  save  only  the  single  set  representing 
his  original  entrance  fee. 

Members  to  make  good  any  fractures  while  slides  are  in 
their  possession. 

This  is  the  rough  idea  I  have  in  view  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  immediate  start 
can  be  made.  Possibly  later  on  additional  features  can 
be  added,  but  at  presest  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  do  more. 
It  is  a  purely  utilitarian  idea  by  which  we  may  have  the 
run  of  a  number  of  slides  at  the  cost  of  a  few  ;  and  the 
Association  will  be  so  constituted  that  any  member  can 
leave  when  he  likes  by  keeping  the  set  of  slides  representtrd 
by  his  own  entrance  fee. 

I  should  of  coarse  give  the  members  sufficient  assurance 
of  my  stability  and  position  to  satisfy  them  that  I  should 
not  *<  clear  off'*  with  the  slides ;  and  I  should,  so  long  asl 
managed  'the  affair,  take  care  that  no  member,  secured 
more  than  the  allotted  number  of  slides  at  one  time.  I 
oould  not  undertake  to  conduct  a  Club  numbering  more 
than,  at  most,  twenty-five  members  at  present ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  else  to  start  a  similar 
clab  if  he  feels  so  disposed. — Yours  faithfully, 
liiver  Cottage^  Homseyy  N.  Hehrt  Smith. 


LoNDOH  ANi)  Pbovuvcia;<  Photoobaphic  AsSOCIiLTlOBr. 
A  HEiTiNa  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst, 
Mr.  J.  Heinrich  Thinks  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  QoRDON  exhibited  and  explained  the  action  of  a  prmt- 
wafihing  machine  designed  by  Mr.  Sturrock,  of  Dundee.  Tha 
characteristic  features  are — isolation  of  prints  daring  soaking 
by  means  of  a  series  of  trays,  fixed  period  for  dndoing  betweoi 
emptying  and  refilling,  and  syphoning  at'  any  desired  intaral 
from  one  to  twenty  times  per  hour. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbenham  spoke  favourably  of  the  apparataa^  and 
said  Uiat  lest  water  was  required — an  important  oonaiduration  in 
many  studios. 

The  Chairman,  having  thanked  Mr.  Gordon,  passed  to  tht 
principal  business  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Debenham's  leetorette 
(see  page  804),  which  Mr.  Debenham  read,  fully  illustratiiig  baa 
contentions  by  diagrams  on  the  black-boaid. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  some 
years  ago  he  constructed  a  polygonal  frame  four  feet  la 
diameter,  fitted  with  sixteen  mirrors,  for  copying  Daguerreoiypes 
and  glass  positives;  he  obtained  an  enormous  illamiTiatinn, 
which  resulted  in  a  bright  picture  without  reflection. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  such  an  anangement  came  very  near  to 
what  was  desired. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  the  screen  mentioned  by  the 
Lecturer  would  intercept  too  much  light  when  it  became neoeesaiy 
to  enlarge  considerably  with  the  lens  near  the  object ;  in  other 
cases  there  would  be  reflection  at  the  edges.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  probable  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  a  sort  of  viata- 
scope,  also  Mr.  Hughee*smusHn  screen  for  avoiding  grannlaritj, 
and  concluded  by  describing  his  own  method  for  centering  tie 
picture,  which  oonsiated  in  fixing  a  scale  of  numbers  on  the 
camera-stand,  and  another  on  the  studio  wall,  the  indezaa  being 
made  parallel. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  enquired  if  the  Lecturer  had  any  special 
reason  for  selecting  the  back  combination  of  a  portrait  Inia  in 
the  special  case  he  had  spoken  of,  as  sonie  held  that  there  was  a 
diffSarence,  although  he  could  not  see  why  they  should. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  made  better  copies  of  paper  prints  when  g^asB 
intervened,  and  the  closer  to  the  picture  the  better  the  copy. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  advocated  soaking  iu  water,  and  mottntingin 
optical  contact. 

Mr.   S.  C.  Salmon  enquired  if   Mr.   Debenham    had  any 

objections  to  putting  the  picture  to  be  copied  at  the  bottom  of 

a  box,  and  copying  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginbuaw  preferred  copying  in  open  air. 

Mr.  Debenham,  replying,  aaid  Mr.  Henderson  would  find  it 

more  convenient  to  mark  the  wall  only,  having  a  smes  of 

numbers  running  above  and  below  the  centre.    Mr.  Hoghes't 

muslin  screen  was  referred  to  in  the  lecture  as  tissue  paper.    If 

the  screen  were  placed  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  angle  included 

the  rays  which  caused  reflection  at  the  edges.      His  object  in 

using  the  combination  spuken  of,  was  to  get  a  blurred  effect 

Copying  through  glass  keeps  the  print  flat,  and  there  is  kis 

chance  of    dust.      For  optical  contact,  wetting  the  print  is 

necessary,  and  he  observed  chalkineas  or  want  of  tone  is  the 

lights  tu  be  the  result.     Copying  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  bad 

objections  out-weighing  the  benefits  ;  unless  the  box  be  tvios 

the  siae  of  the  picture^  the  angle  of  light  reaching  the  picture 

would  be  such  as  he  had  shown  caused  reflection. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  could  not  agree  that  the  dark  aide  of  the  stodb 
was  always  the  best  for  copying,  and  sketched  on  the  black- 
board the  arrangement  employed  by  him,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  move  anywhere  about  Uie  room. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prbstwich  said  granularity  depended  much  on  the 
positon  of  a  print  during  copying ;  the  texture  would  be  seen  to 
run  in  a  certain  direction,  much  after  the  faahion  of  buff  linea  in 
a  Dagueneotype  plate. 

The  avoidance  of  vibration  in  copying  then  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  the  Chairman  warmly  advocating  the 
German  system  of  swinging  platforms  which  had  been  so 
efficiently  illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pjitchard  in  his 
**  Studios  of  Europe.** 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Debenham 
for  his  interesting  paper. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  K  Sollas,  who  gave  aa 

interesting  account  of  photographic  work  in  Tellowstone  Park, 

U.S.  A.,  and  showed  some  very  good  results.    He  said  the  diffi- 

I  culties  were  great,  and  the  camps  being  fif^  miles  apart  would  not 
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allow  very  long  for  choosing  sabjects.  As  an  artist  he  thought 
photographs  were  usually  made  too  sharp  ;  the  softer  prints, 
which  were  often  thrown  aside,  he  much  preferred  for  their 
artistic  qualities. 

Mr.  W.  Wright  was  elected  a  member. 

The  next  lecturette,  on  Jan.  8th,  will  be  **  Experiences  in 
Taking  Instantaneous  Views  of  London,"  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb. 

Photoobaphic  Society  of  Ireland. 

Ths  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal 
CoUege  of  Science,  Stephen's  Qreen,  E.,  on  Friday,  the  12th 
inat.,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bewley  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Campbell  was  elected  a  member.  The  Chairman  then  called 
on 

Mr.  Georob  Mansfixld  for  his  communication  ''On  Paper 
Negatives.  *'  In  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Mansfield  drew 
attention  to  the  old  method  of  producing  negatives  on  paper,  and 
then  waxing  the  material  to  render  them  tranducid ;  and  then 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  recent  experiments  with 
various  gelatino-bromide  papers,  both  on  what  ia  known  as 
^  negative "  as  well  as  "  positive  "  papers — those  produced  on 
the  "positive"  paper  yielding  in  his  hands  the  best  results, 
while  the  ''  negative  "  paper  gave  the  most  trouble  in  rendering 
it  transludd,  on  account  of  its  extra  thickness.  He  also  handed 
round  several  excellent  negatives  and  prints  off  10  by  12  and 
whole  plate  size,  the  difference  between  the  prints  and  those  ofi 
odinary  plates  being  hardly  distinguishable. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  ventured  to 
predict  that  the  future  basts  on  which  all  negative  films  would  be 
held  would  be  the  material  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
meeting,  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  being  the  lessening  of 
the  weight  to  be  carried  by  doing  away  with  the  glasses  which 
at  the  present  stage  of  photography  are  indispensable.  Mr. 
Robinson  also  exhibited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  old 
waxed  negatives,  which  for  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  detail  were 
hardly  to  be  beaten  even  b^  gelatino-bromide  plates,  or  the  still 
older  collodion  films. 

Dr.  Scott,  who  has  also  been  experimenting  in  the  same 
direction  as  Mr.  Mansfield,  detailed  the  results  he  had  obtained, 
and  passed  round  several  negatives  and  prints,  as  also  an 
matantaneous  view  of  Kingstown  Harbour,  which  was  highly 
creditirtile  as  instancing  the  results  this  paper  is  capable  of 
yielding. 

Mr.  WooDWORTH  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  paper  negatives 
enlarged  from  quarter-plate  transparencies,  and  some  platinum 
prints  from  same. 

The  next  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  Jan.  9th,  ldS6. 

Niwcastlb-on-Tynb  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic 

Association. 

Ths  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  inst,  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  New- 
castle, at  half-past  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  in  i^e 
chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided  to 
join  with  the  T^neside  Students'  Association  and  three  or  four 
other  societies  in  a  eonversatume  to  be  held  on  the  8th  January, 
and  asked  members  to  contribute  pictures. 

Mr.  H.  G.  TmiPLETON,  of  Gateshead,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Platinotype  Process  "  (see  page  806),  and  gave  a  very  successful 
practical  demonstration. 

Mr.  Proctor  gave  some  interesting  details  of  the  method  he 
had  adopted  in  taking  his  view  without  a  lens,  shown  at  the 
Society's  recent  Exhibition.  The  pictures  takea  late  in  October 
had  fifteen  minutes'  exposure,  the  distance  between  the  plate 
and  aperture  being  about  twelve  inches. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 

Cheltenham  Photoobaphio  Society. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  (till  recently  known  as  the  Chelten- 
ham Amateur  Photographic  Society)  was  held  on  Thursday, 
Dec.  11,  the  President,  Col.  Dawson,  C.B.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society: — ^Messrs.  White,  R.  Dighton,  W.  L.  Ferguson,  and 
Joyner. 

Mr.  Bathham  Jones  exhibited  one  of  Mr.  Kellen's  new  patent 
oamenB,  half -plate  sise,  square^  with  reversmg  frame. 


Colonel  Dawson  then  read  a  short  account  of  a  potash  and 
soda  developer  used  by  himself  for  some  time  with  great  success ; 
his  formula  being : — 

Carbonate  of  potash  (London  Pharm.)...  240  grains 

Washing  soda 240      „ 

Potassiam  bromide       20     „ 

Dissolved  in  water  to  make      20  ounces 

This  solution  contains  3  grains  of  each  article  in  every  drachoi. 
In  each  ounce  of  developer  one  drachm  of  the  above  is  used  with 
2  grains  of  pyro. 

Prints  were  exhibited  by  several  members ;  those  of  Mr.  Beet* 
ham,  from  negatives  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay, 
being  very  much  admired. 

Some  transparencies  were  also  shown. 


Manchibter  Photoobaphic  Society. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Manchester    Technical    Schools,   on  Thursday,  Dec.  11th,  the 
President,  Mr.  John  S.  Pollitt,  in  the  chair.    The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society— 
viz.,  Messrs.  B.  Ellstor,  F.  Barker,  C.  Estcourt,  F.C.S. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  read  a  short  paper,  and  gave  practical 
illustrations  of  several  methods  of  effecting  the  printing 
oE  skies  in  landscape  pictures.  Mr.  Leigh  explained  that 
where,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  sky  portion  of  a  landscape 
negatives  was  defective,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  screen 
the  sky  portion  during  printing,  so  as  to  get  a  print  with  a  white 
sky.  This  he  effects  by  taking  a  sheet  of  cardboard  and  tearing 
this  so  as  to  follow  roughly  the  sky  line ;  this  is  then  attached 
to  the  printing-frame  by  pins,  and  the  whole  exposed  to 
diffused  light ;  the  sky  mask  being  given  a  slight  curl  upwards, 
does  away  with  any  mark  or  line  at  the  junction.  The  print  is 
then  taken  out  of  the  frame  and  laid  on  a  large  sheet  of  glass, 
and  the  cloud  negative  laid  upon  iti  the  right  position  being 
easily  determined  by  looking  through  the  negative  and  print  to- 
gether. To  mask  the  landscape  portion  of  the  film,  Mr.  Leigh 
places  over  it  one  or  more  pieces  of  cloth— tf.^.,  the  pads  from  the 
irame — and  rolls  these  back  at  the  sky  line  in  order  to  soften  the 
edges,  and  again  exposes  to  diffused  light  till  the  clouds  are 
sufficiently  printed.  Mr.  Leigh  also  showed  a  simple  plan  he 
made  use  of  when  any  part  of  a  negative  was  much  thinner  than 
the  rest,  and  would  necessarily  give  an  uneven  print.  He  com- 
mences the  print  in  the  usual  way,  and  ss  soon  as  the  thin  part  is 
done  enough,  he  masks  that  portion  by  attaching  a  tuft  of  cotton- 
wool by  means  of  gum  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  pidls  out 
the  edges  to  get  the  necessary  softness.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
paper,  Mr.  Leigh  referred  to  a  question  in  the  question-box  at  the 
last  meeting,  as  to  the  quantity  of  hypo  necessary  for  a  given 
number  of  prints ;  and,  quoting  from  Captain  Abney's  book,  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  using  the  hjpo  solution  strong,  to 
ensure  perfect  fixation,  and  the  complete  removal  of  the  hypo 
during  the  final  washing. 

Mr.  RisHTON  agreed  with  Mr.  Leigh  on  the  hypo  question,  and 
remarked  that  it  was -desirable  to  have  the  fixing  bath  in  an  alka- 
line condition,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  adding  ammonia  for 
thispurpose. 

M:r.  Athebton  said  common  washing  soda  answered  the  pur- 
pose equally  well,  and  suggested  three  ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint 
of  water  as  about  the  correct  amount  for  fixing  one  sheet  of  paper. 

The  President  said  he  had  found  the  use  of  tepid  water  in  the 
final  washing  a  great  advantage.  Referring  to  Mr.  Leigh's  plan 
of  masking  with  cotton*wool,  he  had  for  some  years  made  use  of 
Prussian  blue  painted  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  softened 
by  dabbing  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  printing-frame  he  had  also 
found  it  desirable  to  lay  a  sheet  of  thin  cardboard  next  to  the 
sensitive  paper,  and  he  found  that  by  this  method  he  obtained 
complete  immunity  from  cockling  of  the  print  in  damp  weather. 

Mr.  Chilton  asked  the  President  if  warm  water  for  washing 
prints  affected  the  surface  and  brilliancy  of  the  print  ? 

The  President  replied  that  if  the  water  were  used  tepid  he  had 
Dfver  found  any  ill  effects,  but  if  the  water  were  used  hot,  the 
prints  would  certainly  suffer. 

Mr.  Greatorex  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best  method  of 
masking  a  sky  in  which  there  was  a  church  steeple,  tower.  &c. 

Mr.  Leioh  said  he  should  block  the  sky  out  with  black  va  'nish] 

Mr.  MoKellen  recommended  making  a  print,  and  cutting  out 
the  image  of  the  steeple,  &c.,  and  laying  the  mask  so  formed  on 
the  negative  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  paste. 

Mr.  Alan  Garnett  showed  two  very  charming  prints  on  Alpha 
paper,  which  were  much  admired,    fie  also  exhibited  an  ingemoos 
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oontriyance  for  the  gas  jet  in  an  amatear's  dark-room  by  which 
the  gas  could  be  turned  apparently  out,  and  on  turning  the  tap 
up  again,  the  flame  at  the  burner  was  re-kindled,  the  small  spark 
kept  in  being  concealed  by  a  metal  cap  round  the  jet. 

The  Hoif.  SECKBTiLRT  {Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick)  exhibited  a 
simple  contrivance  which  he  made  use  of  when  moanting  prints 
on  pUin  boards,  remarking  that  he  had  frequently  seen  amateurs 
fail  in  getting  the  print  in  the  centre  of  the  mount  or  square  with 
it  His  plan  consisted  in  using  a  guide  or  mask  made  from  one  of 
the  mounts  in  use,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  opening  is  cut  ^th  of 
an  inch  each  way  larger  than  the  print  to  be  mounted.  This 
mask  is  laid  on  the  mounting  board  and  attached  thereto  bjr  a 
pair  of  American  clips.  The  prints  coated  with  the  mounting 
medium,  is  now  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  mask,  which  latter 
being  removed,  the  print  may  be  ru^ed  down  on  its  board,  and 
its  cemrtal  position  settled  upon. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  8th  Jan.,  1886. 


%ulh  in  Ij^je  Steirrcr* 


Bcieniific  chemistry  will  long  be  remembered ;  ii 
chemical  theories  of  organic  diemistry,  as  based  on  the  aappowd 
self-saturating  properties  of  the  carbon  atom,  may  be  r^^vded 
as  mainly  the  outcome  of  Kolbe'a  inTettlgations  and  wiitiDgs. 

Mr.  Gobham's  Pupil  Photometbr.— It  should  haTe  been 
stated  that  the  article  on  p.  793  is  reprinted  firom  KnowUdge, 
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Photographic  SoasTT  of  Great  Britain. — ^The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  t4ike  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  December  23rd,  at  8  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
80CIBTT.— ^n  Tuesday  evening  last  this  event  took  place  at  the 
Holbom  Restaurant,  Mr.  W.  Ackland.  President,  occupying  the 
chair.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  Society  is  about  to 
enter  into  a  period  of  increased  usefulness  and  activity,  the 
Secretary  stating  that  he  had  received  many  promises  of  interest- 
ing papers  for  the  future  meetings.  Several  gentlemen  enter- 
tamed  the  company  with  songs  and  recitations,  and  it  was  late 
when  the  assembly  broke  up. 

Purification  of  Albumen,  and  an  Improved  Substratum 
FOR  Dry  Plates. — A  reader  who  uses  an  albumen  and  water- 
glass  substratum  for  gelatino-bromide  plates,  tells  us  that  he  finds 
Dr.  Reichart's  method  of  purifying  albumen  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  to  be  excellent ;  as  when  the  stream  of  gas  is  passed  through 
the  diluted  albumen,  the  membranous  and  other  impurities  settle 
down  rapidly,  and  the  liqaid  may  then  be  filtered.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  preparing  tne  gas,  ordinary  <'  soda  water  " 
mar  be  used  to  dilute  the  albumen ;  there  being  quite  enough 
carbonic  acid  gas  present  for  the  purpose.  Here  is  the  formula 
for  a  substratum  made  with  the  soda  water  :— 

White  of  two  eggs  * 

Soda  water    ...        .«.        •■•        ...    1  bottle 
Beat  well  and  add— 

Soda  water 1  bottle 

Carefully  filter,  and — 

Make  up  to  80  ounces  with  distilled  water 
Then  add— 

Soluble  silicate  of  soda       ...        ...    1  ounce 

To  use  this,  flow  it  over  Uie  cleaned  plates,  and  allow  the  excess 
to  drain  off  atone  comer. 

A  Dropping- Bottle  for  the  Dry-Plate  Developer  and 
A  Byb-Pa88  Stopcock  for  the  Dark-Room  Lamp. — From 
Heesrs.  G.  Houghton  and  Son  we  receive  two  useful  appliances. 
In  the  first  place,  a  dropping-bottle  of  the  kind  described  on  page 
104  of  our  present  volume,  and  mentioned  by  us  as  coming  to 
hand  from  Germany  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  a  stopcock,  with 
a  bye-pass  arrangement  by  which  a  small  jet  of  gas  is  left  burning 
when  the  principal  flame  is  turned  out.  Thia  stopcock  is 
furnished  with  the  usual  }  thread  (brass),  andean  be  screwed  on 
the  ordinary  fittings.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  reserve  jet 
which  is  fed  by  the  bye-pass  is  screened  by  a  shield^  so  that  no 
light  can  be  seen. 

Opening  of  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition. — At  the  opening 
ceremony  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Exhibition  buildings,  which  cover 
more  than  sixty  acres,  were  crowded  in  every  part.  President 
Arthur  declared  it  open,  and  started  the  machinery  by  telegraph, 
direct  communication  being  established  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Exhibition,  and  when  the  great  engines  commenced 
to  move,  the  whole  became  active  and  animated.  The  Exhibition 
« is,  however,  far  from  complete,  as  many  of  the  exhibits  are  not 
yet  unpacked.  There  are  many  exhibits  of  photographic  interest, 
especially  the  north  gallery  and  east  section.  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson 
18  superintendent  of  the  photographic  department. 

Death   of   Professor  Kolbb.— This  distinguished  chemist 
expirtd  on  the  25th  of  bat  month,  and  his  contributions  to 


*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  ndeoted  oommnnlefttkBf. 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— A  dvertisemoits  intended  for  in- 
sertion in  the  issue  of  the  Photographic  News  of  Deosoibw 
26th,  should  reach  the  Publishers  not  later  than  noon  on  Tuesday, 
December  23rd. 

A«  J.  H.— 1.  About  forty  cells  of  the  Bunsen  battery.      2.  The 

cost  of  the  former  would  be  at  least  double. 
K.  A.  B.— The  address  of  the  Company  is  31,  Farringdon  Street 
A.  G.  Brophy.— 1.  It  will  keep  for  a  few  weeks,  but  not  so  kor     1 
as  the  best  sami>les  of  ready -sensitized  paper.    2.  No,  the  result 
will  be  an  emulsion  of  less  sensitivenes.    o.  It  is  equally  efficieit, 
but  hardly  so  convenient. 

Trob.  E.  8anbom.~1.  By  the  selection  of  a  suitable  kind  of  gcla- 
tine,  and  by  avoiding  air-currents  during  the  period  of  drying. 
The  addition  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  not  advisable,  but  j<m.  may 
add  a  little  of  the  finely-ground  Bnlpi{ate  of  baryta,  which  is  aold 
as  '* mountain  snow  "  or  ^'permanent white."  The  thinner  the 
film,  the  less  the  relief.  2.  You  can  strip  the  gelatine  negntivasby 
the  method  of  Mr.  Plener,  (see  page  465  of  tne  present  Tolnne.) 
3.  We  do  not  know  of  any  go^  method.  4.  No,  it  in  naeless, 
you  should  obtain  a  clear  and  hard  gelatine. 

H.  Spines.— 'It  simply  means  this :  that  98  parts  of  bromide  of 
amroonmm  will  decompose  the  same  amount  of  nitrite  of  silver 
as  119  parts  of  bromide  of  potassium,  but  we  do  not  see  that  this 
will  help  you  much  in  oompoundin^  what  von  require.  2.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  rather  m  using  it  and  adapting:  it  to  tiie  ex- 
posure of  each  plate,  than  in  originally  compounding  it,  that  the 
difficulty  steps  in.  3.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it,  and  wiU 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

George  Smith.— unless  under  very  exceptional eirourostanioea,  we 
should  not  think  of  publishing  letters  audressed  to  other  persons ; 
consequently,  we  are  obliflred  to  omit  those  you  send. 

Pago.— 1.  Probably  that  of  Bossignol,  descnbed  on  paes  75d.  No 
doubt  you  can  obtain  it  through  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  ^  2.  Hot 
when  the  views  are  taken  from  the  street,  or  from*  privato 
premises;  but  there  are,  in  many  cases,  re|;ulations  agatost 
photographing  in  parks  and  public  gardens  without  permiaaioB. 
Tbe  gate-keepers  or  persons  in  charge  will  always  give  informa- 
tion as  to  whom  to  apply  to,  and  there  is  seldom  any  diffionlty  fai 
obtaining  permission.  3.  This  depends  on  special  cinmmataDces ; 
but  we  may  mention  that  a  permit  to  photograph  inKew  GtfdeDs 
is  often  available  for  twelve  months,  but  only  during  the  tinu 
when  the  Gardens  are  closed  to  the  general  public.  We  arc 
always  very  pleased  to  give  our  correspondents  any  information 
in  our  power,  or  to  oideavour  to  obtain  mformation  for  them. 

F.  Stanley. — The  best  method  is  to  bum  a  weighed  uortion  of  the 
cuttings,  and  to  fuse  the  ash  with  twice  its  weight  of  dry  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  A  white  heat  is  required,  but  in  the  case  of  a  amall 
quantity,  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  mass  in  a  state  of  fusion  for 
ton  minutps; 

W.  A.  O. — ^You  can  copy  it  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  the  camera  will 
not  expand  to  a  sufficient  length  to  enable  j^on  to  make  a  repro- 
duotiou  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  x  on  can,  however,  fit 
a  conical  extension-piece  to  the  front  of  the  camera.  Thank  yon 
for  the  paper,  of  which  we  shall  make  use. 

A.  L.  T.  H.  HaakmAK.— We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best 
information  on  the  subject,  and  will  write  to  you. 

Box.— A  few  words  on  the  subject  in  this  column  would  be  of  no 
use  to  you,  but  we  will  treat  of  it  in  a  special  article  before  long, 

Polish. — The  best  is  the  so-called  encaustic  paste — 

Best  white  wax ...       ...    I  ounce 

Turpentine...        ...        ...        ...        ...    5oiuMne 

Melt  together  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Quandary.— From  the  appearance  of  your  samples,  we  think  it 
likely  that  the  mischief  arises  from  the  presence  of  some  dele- 
terious material  in  the  mounts.  Cut  some  printe  in  two  pteoes^ 
and  mount  one  set  of  halves  on  the  mounts  now  in  use,  and  the 
other  set  on  mounts  such  as  you  have  used  before.  Now  keen  all 
the  samples  under  similar  conditions,  and  if  those  on  the  Ineh 
mounts  should  fade,  make  a  claim  for  damages  against  the  ficm 
supolying  the  cards. 

Geo.  N.  Fell.— 'Make  a  solution  conteining  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  add  two  drops  or  more  of  this  to  each  ounoe  of  the 
solution,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  over-expoanre. 

WoLL.^A.dd  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  three  or  four  onmees 
of  the  iron  solution,  and  use  it  while  freah.  Thank  yon  for  tbe 
cards ;  we  shall  make  use  of  them,  and  of  your  letter. 
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SENDING  OUT  PROOFS. 

Thebe  are  many  photographers  who  think  that  anything 
will  do  for  a  proof,  and  photographera  adopt  various 
methods  of  sending  samples  of  their  work  to  their  custo- 
merSb  Some  there  are  who  send  oat  proof  prints  as  they 
eome  from  the  printing  frame  ;  the  negatives  untouohed, 
ihe  prints  untoned  and  not  fixed,  with  bat  a  few  minutes* 
life  if  shown  to  the  light  Everything  is  done  to  convince 
the  sitter  that  the  operator  has  a  thoroogh  contempt  for 
his  own  work,  and  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  characteristic  expression  and  the  graceful  pose,  if  these 
desirable  qualities  exist.  How  are  the  friends  of  the 
ritter  to  judge  of  a  print  which  is— 

"  Like  the  snow-fall  on  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever  ?  ** 

How  can  any  ressonable  photographer  expect  to  get 
orders  for  copies  under  these  circumstances  ?  Others  tone, 
fix,  and  trim  their  proofs,  but  send  them  unmounted,  and 
from  untouched  negatives,  accompanied  by  a  printed  label 
stating  that  if  any  of  the  proofs  are  considered  satisfactory, 
the  negatives  will  be  retouched.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
practice  of  a  large  number  of  photographers ;  but  the 
curled-up,  unmounted  prints  do  not  give  the  sitter  a  fair 
chance  of  judging  them  ;  consequently,  those  who  take  a 
pride  in  their  work  go  farther  than  this,  and  send  out 
their  proofs,  or  the  best  of  them,  completely  finished  ;  and 
they  are  indeed  wise  in  going  to  Ibe  extra  trouble  and 
expense,  for  the  finest  sample  must  always  bring  in  the 
largest  order. 

We  have  inquired  regarding  the  sending  out  of  proofs 
of  many  photographers,  and  give  the  method  of  two  of 
them  whose  studios  are  well-koown  in  the  profession  as 
model  establishments.  The  one  is  in  London,  the  other  in 
the  country. 

The  London  photographer  sends  two  or  three  proofs, 
one  of  them  completely  retouched,  the  other  partly  so ; 
accompanying  them  is  the  following  circular : — 

«Mr,  A — -  begs  to  enclose  proofs  of  Miss photographs* 

"  It  ii  particularly  requested  that  all  the  copies  may  be  re- 
turned, and  the  numbers  required  from  each  selected  position 
stated  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the  chosen  proofs." 

There  is  also  sent  another  printed  slip  as  follows : — 

*' Jte-Sittitiffa. 
''Should  a  re-sitting  be  desired  because  of  an  unsatisfactory 
expression,  unsuitable  dress,  or  iu  consequence  of  any  defect  for 

which  Mr.  A cannot  be  held  responsible,  half  the  fee  will  be 

charged  for  the  second  sitting  ;  for  which  sum,  however,  half 
the  number  of  copies  will  be  sent  in  addition  to  the  original 
Older."  * 

"  Sale  of  Photographs, 
"  As  it  is  Mr.  A— *s  strict  rule  never  to  publish  portraits  of 
private  individoalsy  copies  of  these  photographs  will  on  no  ac- 


count be  sold  to  anyone  applying  for  the  same  without  the 
direct  written  authority  of  the  sitter." 

There  is  no  price  mentioned,  an  omission  which  is  not 
made  by  our  next  example.  We  fear,  also,  that  the  para- 
graph touching  re-sittiogs  is  a  direct  invitation  to  his  sitter 
to— shall  we  say? — sympathise  with  Ananias,  or  at  all 
events  to  try  to  prove  that  the  necessity  for  a  re -sitting 
was  not  caused  by  any  fault  of  his  own. 

Mr.  B— — ,  we  believe,  grants  re-sittings  without 
making  any  inquiry  as  to  whose  fault  it  was  that  made  one 
necessary.  He  only  desires  to  know  what  is  objected  to, 
and  asks  for  aoy  suggestions  for  alterations.  These 
questions,  he  informs  us,  in  connection  with  the  paragraph 
on  his  envelope  printed  below,  which  is  intended  to  frustrate 
the  wicked  designs  of  those  who  scheme  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  proofs  to  select  from,  often  saves  re-sittiogs, 
which  he  finds  he  gives  to  the  extent  of  four  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  sit  to  him — not  a  very  ex- 
travagant quantitv. 

Mr.  B— —  sends  several  proofs,  all  mounted  on  plain 
mounts.  One  only  of  the  negatives  is  retouched,  and  the 
following  label  is  affixed  to  the  print  from  it : — 

**  Mr.  B has  retouched  the  enclosed  Portrait  much  more 

highly  than  the  rest.  If  any  of  the  others  should  be  preferred  in 
expression  or  general  effect,  the  order  can  be  given  from  them, 
and  they  can,  if  required,  be  finished  in  the  same  manner." 

The  whole  of  the  proofs  are  sent  in  an  envelope  on 
which  is  printed  something  to  the  following  effect,  the 
prices,  of  coarse,  varying  according  to  the  size  and  style  of 
the  portraits. 

Cabinet  Portraits, 

<<  The  portraits  in  this  envelope  are  eight  for£l  Is.,  one  dosen 
for  £1  88.  6d.,  two  dosen  for  £Z  lOs.,  fifty  for  £4  lOs. 

*'  The  whole  number  required  may  be  ordered  from  one,  or  made 
up  from  several  of  the  enclosed  proofs. 

*' Proofs  not  approved  may  be  retamed  or  counted  in  the 
nnmber  required.** 

0"  If  a  re- sitting  is  desired,  the  proofs  now  submitted  must  be 
returned  and  destroyed  before  the  second  sitting  is  given. 

This  method  of  sending  proof  sis  very  plain  and  strught- 
f orward.  The  list  of  prices  not  only  prevents  disagreeable 
mistakes,  but  the  **  reduction  on  taking  a  quantity  "  often 
induces  a  larger  order  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
given. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  HENRY  GREENWOOD. 

We  are  pained  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood, of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  photo- 
graphic circles  as  the  founder,  printer,  and  proprietor  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  He  also  established 
the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerje^  Mr.  Greenwood,  whose 
age  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  64,  had  been  ailing 
daring  the  last  few  months,  but  the  end  came  very  suddenly 
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at  an  early  hoar  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  l6th  inst ;  he 
having  transacted  business  up  to  a  late  hour  on  Monday 
night. 


NORTHAMPTON  PHOTOaRA^PHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Second  Notice. 

On  looking  round  the  walls  of  the  well -lit  Gallery,  for- 
merly the  home  of  the  Northampton  Museum,  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  number  of  old  favourites  that 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn ;  but,  of  course,  this  of 
necessity  must  happen  where  there  ia  no  restriction  as  to 
prior  exhibition,  and  would  apply  to  all  the  country  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  which  have  of  late  become  so  popular. 
Several  of  the  pictures  lately  on  the  walls  at  Pall  Mall 
have  gained  immensely  by  the  capital  light  in  which  they 
are  seen,  notably  "The  Cuckoo  '^  (112),  by  H.  P.  Robin- 
son. This  very  beautiful  composition  was  skied  in  Pall 
Mall ;  but  here  it  is  well  hung,  and  in  consequence  all  its 
merits  are  offered  to  the  eye  without  difficulty :  the  result 
is  an  old  friend  with  quite  a  new  face. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Gallery,  and 
in  our  review  of  the  pictures  will  follow  the  order  of  the 
catalogue.  A  striking  frame  of  Boudoir  portraits  (4),  by 
J.  Lafayette,  arrests  the  attention.  They  are  very  uniform 
in  quality,  and  tesbnically  good. 

Near  them  is  a  frame  of  portraits  (10),  by  T.  Galloway. 
The  portraits  do  not  call  for  special  mention,  but  in  the 
frame  are  two  or  three  studies  of  a  more  ambitious 
character.  They  are  broad  in  treatment  and  Rembrandt 
in  effect,  and  one  of  them,  an  old  toper,  jug  in  hand,  is 
excellent,  and  has  borrowed  its  inspiration  from  the  old 
Dutch  masters.  "  A  Cock-and-Bull  Story  "  (12),  by  Mal- 
colm H.  Clark,  is  an  ambitious  attempt,  and  tells  its  tale 
fairly  well.  A  bronze  medal  has  been  given  to  *'  Both 
Faces,"  a  series  of.  cabinet  portraits  (13)  by  F.  Greene. 
The  show  of  small  portraits  is  extremely  moderate,  and 
this  frame  does  not  call  for  any  particular  mention.  "  Too 
Liite,"  by  Chaffin  and  Sons,  is  a  capital  picture,  but  has 
been  already  described  in  reviews  of  former  exhibitions. 
"  Under  a  Shady  Tree  "  (22),  by  G.  Maid,  is  a  group  of 
gipsies,  and  they  are  very  shady  indeed,^  "  The  YiUage 
Com  Doctor*'  (25^,  by  F.  J.  Seed,  is  a  study  of  peasant 
life.    The  expression  on  the  faces  is  good. 

The  Rev.  B.  Holland  sends  several  frames ;  the  best  in 
our  estimation  being  "  Paddlers  "  (29),  a  group  of  boys 
bathing  in  a  shallow  winding  stream.  As  a  photograph  it 
is  a  little  hard,  but  is  a  pleasing  picture  notwithstanding. 
*^  Spanish  Imperial  Eagle,"  an  enlargement  in  carbon,  by 
T.  J.  Dixon  (86),  is  an  old  friend,  but  shows  extremely 
well  in  this  gallery. 

*'  Just  Let  Loose  from  School "  (62),  by  E.  SmitheUs,  is  a 
good  photograph,  but  the  grouping  is  a  little  formal  ''  A 
Study  of  French  and  English  Jfartridges  '*  (63),  and  <*  A 
Study  of  Fish  and  Moor-hens'*  (65)  may  be  regarded  as  a 
friendly  competition  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne.  They 
are  peiiect  examples  of  still  life,  and  both  in  grouping  as 
well  as  technical  excellence  leave  nothing  to  be  oesired. 
To  the  latter,  by  Mrs.  Glen  Payne,  an  extra  bronze  medal 
has  been  awarded. 

In  frame  66  are  a  series  of  views  in  Derbyshire  and 
Wales,  by  C.  B.  Abney.  They  are  small  in  size,  but  large 
in  quality,  and,  taken  as  examples  of  artistic  selection  and 
manipulative  skill,  will  hold  their  own  against  the  more 
pretentious  efforts  in  the  Exhibition.  J.  H.  Mendelssohn, 
m  the  portrait  of  Master  Newman  (68),  has  scored  a  great 
success.  It  is  so  gracefully  unconscious  in  pose  as  only 
children  can  be.  "  Meditation  "  (169),  by  T.  VVhaley,  is  a 
very  good  picture  ;  it  is  low  in  tone,  but  very  harmonious. 
A  graceful  girl  is  before  a  fireplace,  in  deep  thought ;  the 
background  is  well  carried  out,  and  in  perfect  keeping. 
No.  76,  by  W.  Telf,  is  a  yacht  race,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
capital  marine  pic ture^  in  this  Exhibition.  A  group  of  three 
ladies  (79)  is  a  capital  example  of  unconventional  por- 


traiture by  Rupell  and  Sons.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone  and 
daughter  (88)  is  an  extremely  good  portrait  study  by 
T.  Fall.  "  Darby  and  Joan,  Cochin  China  Prize  Birds" 
(89),  by  J.  Negham.  is  a  very  fine  carbon  enlargement 
^*  Homeward  **  (90)  is  a  most  charming  ru.^tic  study.  It 
is  a  three-quarter  length  figure  of  a  little  village  maiden, 
jug  in  hand.  The  pose  is  perfect  and  the  drapery  free, 
and  yet  well  showing  the  graceful  lines  of  the  figure.  The 
background,  however,  is  too  prominent,  and,  being  nearly 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  figure,  tends  very  much  to  apoll 
an  otherwise  very  fine  picture. 

Some  large  portraits,  printed  in  carbon  (9),  by  ULavini 
and  Yivash,  are  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  large  heads, 
and  are  very  forcible,  and  yet  not  wanting  in  delicacy^  and 
though  hung  far  above  the  line,  are  very  striking,  and  com- 
mand  attention. 

There  is  an  unusually  fine  collection  of  Adam  Diaton'a 
beautiful  pictures,  all  of  which  are  old  favonritea ;  bat 
never  have  they  been  seen  to  better  advantage.  A  silver 
medal  has  been  given  to  103,  "  Out  of  Sorts ;  but  '^  Indoa- 
try,"  »*  The  Poor  of  the  Village,"  "  Gloaming,"  and  "  The 
Smithy,"  are  all  so  equally  good  that  the  award  was  piacti- 
cally  for  the  series. 

"  Bad  News "  (111),  by  Malcolm  H.  Claik,  ia  an 
ambitious  attempt  in  a  worthy  direction,  and  in  spite  of 
acme  shortcomings  there  is  great  promise.  The  scene  is  well 
choseU)  and  great  pains  ha?e  been  taken  with  the  coatomes 
oF  the  models  ;  but  great  knowledge  is  wanted,  as  well  as 
special  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  to  give  the 
proper  animation  and  expression  to  the  actors  of  the  scene. 
Practice  will  do  much,  and  we  advise  Mr.  Clark  to  go  on 
and  prosper. 


THE  ASSOCIATEON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSISTANTS  IN  V^IENNA. 

A  PAMPHLET  of  over  fifty  pages  tells  us  of  the  organisa- 
tion formed  in  Vienna  by  the  rank-and-file  of  the  photo- 
graphic workers ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  what  the  Society 
has  done  during  the  past  two  years,  a  useful  future  ia 
before  it 

Not  only  does  the  Association  take  means  to  provide 
situations  for  those  members  requiring  them,  and  afford 
monetary  help  to  thosd  who  have  been  victims  to  illness  or 
other  misfortune,  but  it  holds  monthly  meetings,  at  which 
photographic  topics  are  discussed,  and  papers  read.  Jost 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  Association  in  this 
direction,  we  may  enumerate  the  subject  matters  brought 
forward,  or  papers  read,  at  three  successive  meetings — 
March,  April,  and  May,  in  this  year. 

March  Meeting.^*^  Tellow  fog  on  gelatine  plates,"  by  L. 
Grillich  ;  **  Exhibition  subjecU,"  by  Ch.  ScoUk ;  «•  Light- 
ing of  the  sitter  in  the  studio,"  by  F.  Leyde ;  «  Tourist 
apparatus  of  ebonite,"  by  J.  Czerny ;  '<  Digestion  appa- 
ratus, emulsion  filter,  electric  lighting  apparatus  for  the 
dark-room,  instantaneous  shutter,  and  a  collection  of 
views,"  by  Lieut.  L.  David ;  *^  Illustration  of  Eder's  re- 
ducing method,"  by  R.  Hamsa ;  <<  Collection  of  supple- 
ments issued  with  photographic  publications,"  by  the 
Committee. 


Photographic  ,     ^^   ^^   «^^-w. ,       .^^...^^ 

studies,"  by  A.   Schild ;    « A  coUecuon  of  photographs 
from  Singapore,"  by  F.  Skalnik. 

May  Meeting, — <*  Demonstration  of  Henderson's  emul- 
sion process,"  byGelpkeand  Scolik;  *' A  quick  shatter,'' 
by  R.  Scalla;  *'A  collection  of  photographic  colour- 
prints,"  by  F.  Leyde ;  "  Photo-engravings,"  by  C.  Scolik ; 
**  A  pocket  dark  room  lamp,"  by  J.  F.  Schaschek  ;  **  In- 
stantaneous pictures,''  by  K.  Schierer. 

Another  good  feature  is  the  lending-library,  which  now 
contains  the  most  important  standftfd  works  on  photo* 
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graphic  subjects,  together  wifh  the  principal  photographic 
pablications. 

As  regards  money  matters,  the  Vienna  Aesociation 
appears  to  be,  not  only  in  a  thoroughly  solveDt  condition, 
but  to  have  funds  to  spare ;  as  apart  from  the  regular 
contributions  of  over  two  hundred  members,  ib  receives 
liberal  yearly  coutributions  from  nearly  all  the  large  photo- 
graphic firms  in  Vienna. 

The  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  of  London 
would  require  many  modifications  and  changes  to  make  it 
as  usefuL  and  efficient  as  the  Vienna  Society ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  Committee  to  consider  how  far  it  may 
be  possible  to  endeavour  to  make  the  Society  a  closer  bond 
of  union  among  assistants,  by  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  culture  and  improvement  as  regards  the  technical 
or  artistic  aspects  of  their  occupation.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  if  the  Benevolent  Association  were  to  ex- 
tend its  operations  to  the  limits  embraced  by  the  Vienna 
Society,  it  would  meet  with  increased  support. 

In  speaking  of  the  brochure  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  we  omitted  to  mention  the  excellent  coUo- 
typic  print  which  accompanies  it.  The  collotype  is  from 
the  establishment  of  Herr  Eduard  TUrk,  of  Vienna,  and 
consists  of  a  grouping  of  the  portraits  of  the  Committee  ; 
that  of  Uerr  Hans  Lenhard,  the  President,  occupying  the 
central  position^ 


AN  ARTIST  ADVERTISING  FOR  PRETTY  BABIES. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says : — 

**  Hegger,  the  artist,  advertised  for  some  pretty  babies 
the  other  day,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  a  dozen  or  more 
iiarses  appeared  at  his  studio,  each  leading  or  carrying  a 
child.  To*  a  casual  observer  they  were  a  pretty  lot,  the 
babies,  and  one  could  not  but  wonder  why  they  all  were 
children  of  wealthy  parents,  for  their  dress  plainly  indicated 
that  they  were.  Mr.  Uegger  came  in,  and,  in  his  brisk 
business-like  manner,  began  a  survey  of  the  little  group, 
gently  removing  or  pushing  back  the  bonnets,  caps,  and 
hoods,  so  that  he  might  fairly  see  the  faces.  He  completed 
the  inspection  in  ten  minutes,  said  none  of  the  children 
would  do,  and  sent  them  away,  many  of  the  nurses 
evidently  disappointed  at  his  poor  taste. 

"  *  What  were  you  looking  for  in  those'  babies? '  a  friend 
asked  of  the  artist. 

<»  <  I  was  hoping  to  find  a  pair  of  eyes  large  and  wide 
apart,  a  short  upper  lip,  regular  nose  and  ears,  and  an  oval 
chin.    I  was  disappointed.     Will  have  to  try  again.* 

*^ There  were  some  pretty  children  at^iong  the  number, 
bat  not  one  that  would  make  a  good  picture.  No  one  but 
an  expert  can  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  baby  that 
will  answer  the  purposes  of  the  photographer.  They  are 
oompelled  to  take  the  countenance  in  detail,  and  there  is  a 
certain  combination  of  features  that  makes  a  handsomer 
picture  than  all  others.  It  is  not  always  the  prettiest  face 
that  makes  the  prettiest  picture.  Oftentimes  the  un- 
attractive baby  in  rags  is  the  ideal  thit  all  artists  are  search- 
ing for,  and  only  an  artist  would  ever  discover  its  beauty." 


ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

With   reference  to  the  making  of  isochromatic  plates 
with  chlorophyl,  Mr.  Ives  writes  as  follows : — 

'*  Having  just  tested  some  of  the  blue-myrtle  chlorophyl 
solution  which  was  made  up  six  weeks  ago,  and  left  in  the 
bottle  with  leaves  and  some  zinc  powder,  I  find  it  works 
exactly  as  good  as  when  fresh.  I  have  often  used  a  two- 
months  old  solution,  which  was  kept  without  the  zinc 
powder,  but  it  always  required  two  or  three  times  more 
exposure,  and  showed  relatively  less  colour  sensitiveness, 
necessitating  the  use  of  a  deeper  coloured  yellow  screen.  I 
find  the  solution  made  up  with  fresh,  leaves,  and  the  addi* 
iion  of  zinc  powder,  not  only  keeps  good,  but  gives  the 


best  effects  with  a  much  lighter  yellow  screen  than  I 
formerly  used. 

You  may  remember  I  expressed  a  belief  that  the  colour 
sensitiveness  of  isochromatic  plates  w£^  due  to  a  chemical 
change,  and  not  to  the  mere  colouration  of  the  silver  bro- 
mide. One  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  discovered  by  me  six 
years  ago,  that  a  collodio- bromide  plate  treated  with  an 
infusion  of  black  tea,  when  exposed  through  the  yellow 
screen,  shows  the  same  colour-sensitiveness  as  with  eosinei 
giving  even  better  (clearer)  negatives,  but  requiring  longer 
exposure.  The  tea  organifier,  after  standing  on  the  plate 
about  a  minute,  must  be  washed  out  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  (like  eosine)  to  ^ive  the  greatest  sensitiveness,  and 
it  does  not  colour  the  suver  bromide  at  all.  The  experi- 
ment has  no  value,  except  to  show  that  the  colour-sensi- 
tiveness depends  upon  a  chemical  change,  because  chloro- 
phyl gives  so  much  greater  sensitiveness  to  colour  that  no 
one  who  knows  its  value  will  use  either  tea  or  eosine. 

''  I  have  only  recently  learned  that  the  evergreen  plant 
here  known  as  *•  blue  myrtle,'  is  in  some  localities  called 
'periwinkle.'  I  find  it  described  under  that  name  in 
Chamber's  Encyclopedia^  which  gives  the  botanical  name 
Vinca  Minor, ^^ 

Details  of  Mr.  Ives'  process  of  isochromatic  photo- 
graphy with  plates  stained  by  the  chlorophyl  of  the  blue 
myrtle,  will  be  found  on  page  566  of  the  present  volume ; 
also  in  the  Year-Bouk,  where  a  striking  example-print  is 
given.  The  print  consists  of  two  reproductions  of  a 
chTomo-lithograph,  one  on  an  ordinary  plate,  and  the 
other  on  a  chlorophyl  plate. 


CHAPTERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY. 

BY  FRANK  BISHOP. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  interviewed 
Mr.  Bishop,  and  thus  reports  what  this  gentleman  says : — 

*<  So  you  want  me  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  do  you  ?  "  '*  Well, 
it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  won't  go  into  details  abonc  who  did  or  who 
did  not  discover  the  art.  That  is  ancient  history,  hot  I  will 
begin  with  the  introdaction  of  the  carte-de-visite,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  great  popularizer  of  photography.  About 
twenty- five  years  lygo,  a  Parisian  photographer  conceived  the  idea 
of  printing  the  portrait  of  a  person  npon  a  visiting  card  instead 
of  the  mere  name,  and  when  he  carried  his  idea  into  exeieution  it 
was  adopted  by  all  the  Slite  of  Paris.  Instead  of  the  ordmary 
visiting  card,  a  small  portrait  of  the  visitor  was  handed  in,  and 
hence  the  name  carte-de-visite,  which,  as  yon  know,  is  still  nsed 
to  describe  the  smaller  kind  of  portraits.  Very  soon  it  became 
fashionable  to  make  collections  of  these  cards,  and  as  people 
became  more  and  more  curious  to  see  pictures  of  great  men  and 
handsome  women,  they  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  publishers' 
windows,  and  birth  was  given  to  a  trade  which  has  now  developed 
to  such  an  enormons  extent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it. 
We  ourselves  were  the  publishers  who  introduced  the  carte-de- 
visite  in  England;  but  as  the  demand  increased—and  it  did 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  meet  it 
— other  publishers  took  up  the  trade,  and  the  sale  went  on  merrily. 
Portraits  of  people  whom  Uie  purchasers  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  were  eagerly  boaght  u^.  It  was  the  proper  thing  then  to 
have  a  collection  of  these  particular  pictures,  and  it  mattered  little 
who  the  originals  were."  <'  How  did  the  portraits  come  to  be 
public  property  ?  "  *'  Well,  in  this  way.  If  a  photographer  was 
known  to  have  taken  the  portrait  of  any  memoer  of  the  Royal 
family,  or  of  any  notable  person,  and  he  could  succeed  in  getting 
permission  to  publish  that  portrait,  our  policy  was  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  photographer  at  once,  and  secure  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale.  In  this  way  we  purchased  £27,000  worth 
of  portraits  from  one  London  firm  alono  during  the  first  three  or 
four  years. 

"  When  any  great  event  happened,  then  was  the  time  for  the 
photographers.  On  the  death  of  the  Prince  Oonsort,  the  rush  for 
photographs  was  something  enormous;  and  again,  when  the 
Pnnce  of  Wales  brought  his  Royal  bride  to  England,  there  was  a 
perfect  furore;  it  was  impossible  to  print  their  portraits  fast 
enough.  And  here  I  should  like  to  say  how  much  the  latter-day 
photographers  are  indebted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  know  of 
many  cases  where  he  has  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  give  them 
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a  good  sitting,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  picture  would  be  a 
successful  one  from  the  photographer's  own  particular  point  of 
Tiew.  This  is  no  foolish  vanity  of  his :  nothing  more  than  a 
kindly  desire  to  oblige.  Some  people,  when  photographs  were 
first  published,  were  always  '  sitting/  and  took  a  delight  in  it. 
Others  were  Very  diflScult  to  get.  Lord  Brougham,  for  instance, 
was  continually  sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  S  he  passed  a  shop 
window  in  which  his  photograph  was  exhibited,  he  would  go  in- 
side and  ask  how  they  were  selling.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  very  coy.  He  had  a  decided  objection  to  being  photo- 
graphed. His  tfife  over  and  over  again  urged  him  to  have  it 
taken,  and  the  carriage  was  many  times  brought  to  the  door,  but 
he  would  at  the  last  moment  make  some  excuse  about  want  of 
time,  and  then  there  would  be  another  disappointment.  At  last 
the  importunity  of  his  wife  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Di?raeli  was  driven 
off  to  Miall's.  and  successfully  photographed,  though  sorely 
against  his  will. 

<<  About  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  carte-de-visite, 
the  cabinet  size  portrait  came  into  use,  and  that  is  now  the 
popular  size,  although  the  recently-introduced  panel-shape  and 

Srcmenade  kinds  are  in  great  favour  among  the  wealthy  folks, 
'he  little  carte  portrait  to-day  receives  its  chief  support  from  the 
poorer  classes,  and  large  numbers  are  still  distributed  by  what  is 
called  the  club  system.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  supplied  one 
well-known  photographic  firm  in  London  with  2,000,000  cards 
to  mount  their  <club*  carte-de-visite  portraits  *upon.*  Photo- 
graphic views,  when  originally  introduced,  were  generally  large 
and  very  expeBDBive.  When  the  carte-de-visite  mania,  however, 
was  at  its  height,  large  numbers  of  smaller  views  were  sold,  while 
in  the  shape  of  stereoscopic  slides  they  were  produced  by  the 
million.  Now  we  absolutely  cannot  sell  this  kind  of  photograph. 
They  were  crushed  out  of  the  market  by  the  productions  of  un- 
scrupulous men  who  flooded  the  trade  with  vulgar,  brutal  sub- 
jects. Latterly,  as  in  the  case  of  portraits,  larger  views  are  in 
demand,  and  the  excellence  and  beauty  to  which  photography 
has  been  brought  was,  as  you  say,  very  clearly  shown  at  the 
Photographic  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.  English  photographers 
always  stood  pre-eminent  for  the  excellence  of  their  landscapes, 
and  foreigners  could  in  no  way  approach  them  ;  but  in  portraiture 
the  reverse  held  good.  Paris  led  the  way  for  excellence  and 
artigtic  production  ;  then  Vienna  came  to  the  front ;  and  at  kst 
Sarony,  of  New  York,  stood  first.  But  within  the  last  few  years 
the  English  photographers  have  forced  themselves  into  the  front 
place  in  portraiture,  as  they  have  always  done,  and  still  do.  in 
landscape  work. 

"You  ask  me  about  photography  among  amateurs.  I  could 
jay  a  good  deal  upon  that  subject,  for  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  art  have  rendered  the  study  of  photography  one  of  the  easiest, 
as  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  studies  it  is  possible  to 
find.  Amateur  work  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  in- 
troduction of  dry  plates,  and  especially  to  the  Britannia  plates, 
because  they  are  easy  to  work  and  develop  so  readily.  Apart 
from  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  use  photography  merely 
for  an  amusement,  there  is  scarcely  any  set  of  professional  men 
that  does  not  include  amateur  photographers,  who  find  a  pursuit 
of  the  study  something  more  than  a  pleasure.  It  is  taught  to 
the  soldier  and  the  naval  man  in  our  military  and  naval  colleges  • 
the  painter  makes  use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  always  let  it  b^ 
known ;  the  architect  and  the  engineer  find  it  invaluable ;  by  its 
means  the  medical  man  records  typical  cases  as  they  come  under 
his  notice  ;  and  outside  the  professions  ladies,  as  well  as  centle- 
men,  can  pursue  the  .tudy  with  success  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
experiments.  For  an  expenditure  of  46s.,  one  can  buy  every- 
thing that  18  necMsary  for  a  young  beginner  to  take  portraits  and 
landscaper  with  little  or  no  tuition,  and  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  spend  more  money,  there  are  all  kinds  of  useful  and  conveni- 
t^l  f.?P,  °?f  •  ?^**®  pedestrian  may  go  off  in  search  of  the 
beautiful  with  a  little  *  Academy »  camera  in  his  pocket,  the 
miniature  plates,  all  ready  for  exposure,  being  conveniently  carried 

fn^  l^^^^r*  T^^  'u'*"^  *"^y'"^*  "^^y  **^«  *^°^"'«  e^borate  set, 
f^  r  I  u^®  P^u ^  i'*''®  °°^y  *°  ^«  exposed  and  then  replaced  in 
toe  dark  box  to  be  developed  at  some  future  time -six  months 
hence,  if  needs  be-photography  may  now  be  said  to  be  within  the 
r*+?  *  •*•*  .  ■^®8^°°8  are  given  free  to  purchasers,  although  very 
httle  tmtion  is  needed.  Look  at  this  scrap-book  ind  you  will  be 
convinced.  Ihere  are  some  very  good  Undscape  views  which 
were  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  grandson  with  a  cheap  set 
of  matenals,  and  his  first  dozen  plates.  So  you  see  what  was 
once  a  very  impracUcable  study  for  any  but  professional  men,  is 
now  an  emmenUy  practical  one,  and  within  the  reach  of  evJrv- 
Dody— Udies   as  weU  aa  genUemen,  and  young  people  too 


Depend  upon  it,  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  see  a  wonderful 
development  of  photography  among  amateurs." 


HINTS  ON  POSING  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THE  SITTER 

BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

Chapter  X. — SuGaESTioii  abd  Ihtbbferehcb  ib  Posibo. 

The  photographer  is  often  annoyed  by  the  ridiculous  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  friends  of  the  sitter,  and  sbmelimes 
by  the  sitter  himself,  although  the  latter  oftener  takes  the 
character  of  a  hopeless  victim. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  such  interference  is  to  be  tole- 
rated, and  how  it  is  to  be  met  ? 

Many  photographers  object  to  their  sitters  being  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  and  prefer  to  have  them  to  themselves. 
I  do  not  agree  with  this  exclusion,  and  always  welcome  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  of  the  sitter's  friends,  if  thej  ate 
not  fussy  people,  and  gladly  accept  their  hints  and  sug- 
gestions if  they  are  made  at  the  proper  time — that  is,  before 
I  begin  to  pose  the  model ;  any  interference  after  I  have 
begun  is  sure  to  do  mischief.    Everything  depends   upon 
the  temperament  of  the  sitter.     She — it  is  tho  ladies  usaally 
who  object  to  come  alone— may  like  to  have  a  friend  with 
her  to  give  her  confidence,  but  prefers  not  to  be  looked  at 
as  the  exposure  is  going  on.    It  is  always  easy  to  manage 
in  a  case  of  this  sort.    The  friend  may  turn  away  her  head, 
or  sit  behind  a  curtain  ;  in  my  own  place  I  have  a  sort  of 
ante-room  to  the  studio,  made  attractive  and  Comfortable, 
into    which  I  send   the    friends   when    I  find  they    are 
doing  mischief  by  remaining  in  the  studio.    This  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  satisfy  the  most  nervous  sitter,  and  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  operation.     It  is  the  practice  of  some 
photographers  not  to  permit  any  one  to  be  present,  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line.    It  should  be  abso- 
lutely at  the  sitter's  choice  whether  friends  should  be  pie- 
sent  or  not ;  it  is  surely  better  to  humour  the  sitter  and  get 
a  good  portrait,  than  to  have  your  own  way  entirely  and  an 
inferior  production.     But  when  the  friends  have  left  the 
studio  they  should  remain  away  nntil  tbe  exposure    has 
taken  place.  Nothing  is  more  disturbing  than  people  going 
in  and  out.     Above  all,  never  allow  peeping.    Friends  will 
sometimes  go  away,  and  then  creep  quietly  back  and  peep 
through  the  door  or  through  a  curtain.    Nothing  could  be 
more  calculated  to  make  the  sitter  nervous  than  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  quite  prevents  all  endeavours  to  try  what 
might  be  called  experimental  expression.     Sitters  are  otfeen 
inclined   to  think  they  lose  dignity  if  they  do  not  look 
dignified.     It  is  often  possible  to  talk  them  into  a  genial 
state,  or  get  them  to  act  the  part — "  assume  a  virtue  if  they 
have  it  not  " — but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  qnestion  if  you 
or  the  sitter  feels  all  the  time  that  there  is  some  one  taking 
a  surreptitious  peep,  and  listening  to  all  that  is  s%id. 

Having  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  object  to  two  or 
three  of  the  friends  of  the  sitter  being  present,  let  ns  see 
how  far  these  visitors  are  to  be  allowed  to  interfere. 

Information  is  always  valauble,  and  any  information  a 
photographer  can  get  he  should  be  thankful  for,  and  use 
at  his  discretion.  Of  courae,  the  size  and  style  of  the  pic- 
ture required  has  been  settled  in  the  reception  room ;  but 
It  18  often  of  great  advantage  to  get  some  further  knowledge 
than  can  be  obtained  at  first  sight  of  your  subject  It 
IS  well  to  know  if  former  photographers  have  failed,  and 
why.  Was  it  expression,  pose,  dress,  bad  photography, 
or  what?  Useful  hints  of  what  to  avoid  can  be  easily 
gathered,  and  you  may  learn  what  is  best  to  be  done  by 
judicious  conversation;  you  should  also  find  out  the  sort 
of  thing  that  would  be  likely  to  please,  such  as  any 
characteristic  attitude  or  expression.  All  thU  will  aid  you 
in  getting  a  picture  that  the  friends  will  declare  is  **» 
like.  I  need  not  say  that  you*  should  find  out  whether 
a  Bitting  or  standing  pose  would  be  preferred.  It  often 
happens  that  after  the  operator  has  taken  the  nomber  of 
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negatives  he  thinks  neceflsary  or  desirable  to  nse  in  the 
particular  case,  and  the  job  is,  in  fact,  finished,  some  kiod 
fricDd  will  suggest  that  she  should  so  like  to  have  ''one  in 
a  hat/'    This  you  would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  if  you 


their  own  use,  and  may  have  had  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  fact  is,  that  painters  are  in  the  habit  of  going  about 
their  work  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  than  photographers, 
and  cannot  pose  quickly.     They  fiud  it  to  their  advantage 


had  known  in  tiuie,  but  it  is  difficult  to  refuse,  and  you  1  to  go  quietly  to  work,  as  they  can  call  up  expressioa  when 


expose  another  plate.    This  might  have  been  avoided  if 
proper  enquiries  had  been  made  at  the  outset 

Then  there  are  those  who  want  to  see  the  pose,  and  will 
promise  to  go  away  when  you  are  ready.  These  people 
are  not  easy  to  deal  with.  It  is  ditficult  to  explain  to  them 
before  the  sitter  that  you  may  possibly  want  to  surprise 
her  into  a  characteristic  attitude  or  expression ;  that 
would  be  to  expose  your  carefully  masked  plot,  and  more- 
over, if  you  do  let  them  stay,  they  will,  perhaps,  not  go  at 
the  last  minute,  aud  the  sitter  will  feel  constrained,  and 
tire  while  you  are  getting  them  out.  My  rule  is,  in  or  out, 
just  as  the  sitter  pleases,  but  not  in  and  out  on  any 
pretext. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  quite  irrepressible. 
They  promise  not  to  interfere,  and  mean  to  keep  their 
promise,  but  for  all  that  jump  up  just  as  the  cap  is  about 
to  be  removed  from  the  lens,  to  alter  a  bit  of  drapery  or 
set  a  lock  of  hair  straight,  or  to  make  a  brilliant  suggestion, 
such  as  that  the  pose  of  the  hands  might  be  improved — 
when  you  are  taking  the  head  only  I  They  knew  very  well 
that  the  hands  would  not  be  in  the  picture,  but  such  people 
cannot  restrain  themselves,  and  should  be  got  rid  of  if 
possible.  When  these  vexing  little  incidente  occur  it  is 
better  to  break  off,  make  the  sitter  walk  round  the  room, 
and  begin  again. 

Some  sitters  will  bring  a  friend  to  pose  them.  ''It  is 
such  an  an  advantage,  you  know,  to  have  the  assistance 
of  an  artist,*'  they  will  perhaps  insult  you  by  saying,  on 
the  strength  of  their  friend  having  passed  the  second 
grade  examination  in  free-hand,  or  copied  some  smudgy 
flowers  on  terra-cotta^  but  who,  nevertheless,  has  never 
heard  of  composition.  Of  all  the  irritating  assistance  the 
photographer  has  offered  to  him,  that  of  the  amateur  artist 
IS  the  most  difficult  to  accept  smiling — or,  perhaps, 
I  should  say,  without  smiling.  The  highly-trained  artist 
is  bad  enough,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  but  the  combined 
ignorance  and  assurance  of  the  amateur  is  quite  fatal. 

Then  there  are  those  who  kindlv  endeavour  to  teach 
yon  your  business — who  explain  tnat  hands  come  large 
if  placed  too  forward  ;  that  blue  photographs  badly,  that 
yellow  does  not  ''take,"  and  that  photographs  taken 
abroad  are  better  than  those  done  in  this  country  because 
the  light  is  clearer ;  and,  finally,  those  who  prefer  to 
give  you  their  instructions  in  learned  words  suited  to  'the 
occasion,  just  as  they  would  talk  to  a  foreigner  in  his  own 
tongue — and  puzzle  him.  These  wise  ones  want  their 
portrait  to  be  "  a  small  focus,"  or  "  a  large  focus,"  and  are 
surprised  if  you  tell  them  that  there  are  no  different  sizes 
of  focus,  and  that  focus  has  no  other  dimension  than 
length. 

now  much  help  you  are  to  admit  in  dealing  with  young 
folks,  I  have  alluded  to  incidentally  in  the  chapter  on 
photographing  children.  It-  is  quite  impossible  to  get  on 
if  children  are  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  friends, 
especially  lively  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  A  father 
may  sometimes  be  admitted  if  he  be  of  an  exceptional 
sort,  but  even  in  his  case  it  is  better  to  keep  him  in  reserve 
for  use  if  the  usual  means  fail.  Nine  out  of  ten  mothers 
are  useful,  but  the  tenth  should  be  kept  out  of  the  studio. 
A  nurse  who  knows  her  business  is  the  best  help  you  can 
have.  Even  she  will  sometimes  want  a  standing  portrait 
of  a  ten -month  old  baby,  but  it  is  easier  to  tell  the  nurse 
she  is  an  idiot,  than  the  mother. 

It  might  be  thought  that  artists,  and  those  who  have 
been  trained  to  art,  would  be  able  to  give  very  efficient 
advice  in  the  studio  ;  but  I  have  found  it  quite  to  the  oon- 
tiaiy,  and  this  invariably.  Even  experienced  portrait 
paintecs  are  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  pose  a  sitter  for  the 
photographer,  although  they  may  require  the  photograph  for 


they  want  it,  or  leave  it  to  a  future  sitting ;  while  the  photo- 
grapher knows  that  if  he  harrasses  his  sitter  too  much,  he 
knocks  the  life  out  of  him.  Yet  there  are  some  photo- 
graphers who  gladly  accept  the  aid  of  a  brother  artist  if  he 
can  prove  that  he  really  is  skilful  in  his  businees. 

There  is  a  story,  that  once  npon  a  time,  when  an  illus- 
trious prince  and  his  noble  entertainer  returned  from  deer 
stalking,  they  sent  for  a  photographer  to  make  a  pictorial 
record  of  their  successful  day^s  sport.  When  the  stags 
were  being  arranged.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  was  pre- 
sent, made  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
composition  of  the  group.  The  photographer  resented  this 
interference,  declaring  that  he  could  not  get  on  if  those 
who  knew  nothing  about  art  altered  his  arrangements. 
"  But  I  am  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,"  said  the  great  artist ; 
"  surely  you  know  my  pictures."  "  Oh  !  if  you  are  in  the 
trade  it  is  all  right,"  replied  the  photographer,  and  gladly 
accepted  Sir  Edwin's  assistance. 

To  conclude.  Be  strong,  but  hide  your  strength ;  be 
gentle  in  manner,  but  vigorous  in  the  deed  ;  make  up  your 
mind  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  do  it.  It  your  sitter  or 
her  friends  think  all  the  credit  is  due  to  themselves,  let 
them  think  so.  It  pleases  them  and  does  not  hurt  you ; 
in  fact,  it  is  in  your  favour,  for  they  will  like  the  picture  all 
the  better  if  they  fancy  its  merits  are  due  to  their  own 
valuable  suggestions. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

BT  W.  U.  ASHUAN. 

The  necessity  of  being  always  prepared  to  develop 
a  gelatine  plate  with  absolute  certainty,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  the  most  perfect  results,  is  apparent  to  every- 
body, and  to  say  that  anyone  could  not  do  this  would  be 
to  assume  grave  responsibilities.  In  case  there  is  an  indi- 
vidual so  incompetent,  my  further  remarks  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  addressed  to  him. 

Alkaline  development  is  more  popular  in  England  than 
ferrous  oxalate,  so  alkaline  pyro  development  shall  alone 
be  treated.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  alkali  is  somewhat 
limited,  since,  for  practical  purposes,  only  the  carbonates 
and  hydrates  of  ammonia,  soda  and  potash,  have  been 
found  valuable.  There  appears  to  be  an  intense  struggle 
going  on  among  experimenters  in  both  hemispheres  to 
establish  in  some  way  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
one  or  other  of  these  methods.  The  duty  of  assigning  each 
claimant  his  due  will  come  with  better  grace  from  the  per- 
petrators of  history  than  from  my  pen,  so  for  the  nonce 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  assume  that  pyrogallol  was  known 
to  be  affected  by  certain  alkalies  before  gelatine  bromide 
plates  were  discovered. 

Now  it  is  known  that  with  certain  precautions,  exactly 
similar  effects — both  as  regards  colour  and  density — may 
be  produced  with  either  of  the  accelerators  just  mentioned ; 
therefore,  in  choosing  a  stock  developer,  the  main  con- 
sideration is  to  find  out  which  alkali  offers  the  least 
number  of  disadvantages  in  proportion  to  the  advantages. 

Probably  ammonia  hydrate  gives  the  highest  percentage 
of  trouble,  for  amjng  its  attributes  we  find  complaints 
regarding  uniformity  of  strength,  liability  to  occasion  red 
or  green  fog,  and  in  susceptible  constitutions  a  pre- 
disposition to  produce  colds,  catarrh,  &c.  The  prejudicial 
effects  somplainedof  have  induced  many  to  abolish  ammonia 
from  the  developing  f ormulsd  altogettier,  and  instal  the  less 
harmful  soda  or  potash,  the  value  of  which  is  at  least 
equivalent 

It  h&s  frequently  been  stated  that  soda  is  capable  of 
producing  density  even  more  readily  than  ammoniA ;  also 
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that  the  colour  of  the  negatives  so  obtained  are  inrariably 
yellow;  but  with  neither  of  these  statements  can  the 
writer  agree,  as  any  reasonable  degree  of  opacity  may  be 
obtained  with  ammonia  if  the  nocessary  precautions  are 
observed,  whilst  the  colour  of  a  soda  developed  negative 
need  not  of  necessity  be  yellow ;  in  fact,  yellowness  is 
always  absent  when  a  liberal  proportion  of  pyro  is 
employed  in  conjunction  with  sodic  sulphite  and  sulphurous 
acid  as  originally  recommended  by  Monroe.  Some  writers 
having  expressed  a  doubt  regarding  the  value  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  soda  developer,  it  might  be  worth  while 
recording  an  opinion  favourable  to  its  use  founded  on 
the  practical  evidence  afforded  by  its  continued  employ- 
ment for  some  months.  The  negatives  so  obtained  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired — a  fact  fully  admitted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association,  before  whom 
several  examples  were  shown.  Why  others  fail  to  get 
like  results  I  do  not  know ;  it  may  be  attributable  to  the 
sample  of  soda  used,  or  the  particular  sample  of  sulphurous 
acid  employed. 

Solution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  made  by  an  amateur 
chemist  is  not  a  product  to  be  relied  on.  Should  any 
doubt  exist  on  this  point,  a  very  simple  experiment  is 
capable  of  verifying  the  assertion.  Acidum  sulphurosum 
B.  P.,  if  tested  volumetric  ally,  will  be  found  to  require 
three  Tolumes  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia 
(reckoning  strong  liquid  ammonia  to  contain  30  per  cent, 
of  ammonia)  to  each  volume  of  the  commercial  article,  and 
I  doubt  if  any  home-made  solution  of  the  gas  obtained  by 
displacement  will  give  a  reading  higher  than  volume  for 
volume.  Again,  cold  water  dissolves  thirty  volumes  of  the 
gas  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ;  but  it  dissolves 
considerably  more  under  greater  pressure  and  at  low  tem- 
peratures, therefore  it  will  be  found  less  troublesome  to 
use  the  preparation  made  according  to  the  pharmacopias, 
and  obtainable  at  any  of  the  wholesale  chemists. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  use  a  very  pure 
sample  of  soda,  since  common  washing  soda  (mono*car- 
bonate)  fulfils  all  the  necessary  conditions. 

To  obtain  the  most  uniform  results,  it  is  better  to  crush 
the  crystals  up  rather  small,  and  expose  them  on  sheets  of 
paper  in  a  dry  atmosphere  for  some  time  until  efflorescence 
takes  place.     When  the  salt  has  considerably  whitened,  it 
18  in  a  fit  condition  for  use,  and  nine  ounces  may  be  dis- 
solved in  each  gallon  of  water  used  in  making  up  the  stock 
solution,   the  strength  of  which  will  be  about  24  grains 
per  fluid  ounce— half  this  strength  being  sufficient  for  most 
ordinary  purposes — in  conjunction  with  four  grains  of 
pyrogaUol  preserved    in  solution  by  means  of    sodium 
sulphite  acidified  with  sulphurous  acid,    A  developer  of 
this  kind  causes  neither  frilling  or  fog  (provided  the  plates 
are  fairly  good)  and  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  equality  ; 
moreover,  the  dark  grey  colour  of  the  film  enables  printing 
to    be    carried  on  with  the    same  rapidity  we    formerly 
experienced  when  dealing  with  good  collodion  negatives. 
Although  a  soda  developer  such  as  this  can  be  used  for 
several  plates  in  succession,  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  beyond 
three  or  four  plates,  neither  is  it  wise  to  dilute  it  l^yond  the 
strength  named,  as  the  prolonged  development  necessitated 
by  the  weakened  solutions  do  not  yield  such  perfect 
negatives. 


nummary  of  photographic  progress  during  the  yw, 
formula,  lists  of  members  of  the  principal  photographic 
associations  of  Germany  or  Austria,  and  much  ceuerri 
information  of  value  to  the  photographer.  The  book  u 
not  too  large  to  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  pocket.  It 
is  bound  in  cloth,  and  provided  with  a  socket  for  the  pencil 
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Alhakach  fur  1886.    Von  K.  Schwier :   Weimar,  Preis 
M 1-50. 

Ws  have  here  an  excellent  and  useful  little  companion  for 
the  Gkrman«8peakinff  photographer.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  photo- 
graphers' diary,  with  a  clear  space  of  about  one  inch  by 
three,  for  each  day  in  the  year.  Besides  containing  the 
usual  matter  of  an  almanack,  it  includes  an  excellent 


WASHING    TROUGHS    FOR    GELATINE 

NEGATIVES. 

BT  W.  COLKS. 

Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether'  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  or  sodium  thiosalphate,  left  in  the  film,  if 
injurious  or  not,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  photo- 
graphers make  some  attempt  at  washing  it  oat.  In  the 
good  old  collodion  days  there  was  not  much  apparatai 
required.  Plenty  of  water  in  the  cistern,  free  frona  dirt, 
and  a  tap  to  kt  it  flow  ou^,  were  generally  considered 
sufficient. 

When  gelatine  plates  first  came  into  use  it  was  attempted 
to  wash  them  in  the  same  way,  and  some  do  so  up  to  ike 
present  time.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  did 
not  well  orry  out  the  end  in  view,  and  with  large  plates 
especially  the  space  neoesdary  to  wash  in  this  manner  was 
more  than  could  be  spared. 

Flat  dishes  being  already  in  use  about  the  operating 
room,  were   brought  into  requisition,  the  negative  being 
laid  face  upwards  and  covered  with  water,  which  was  changed 
sometimes,  but  as  often  forgotten.     Of  all  the  ways  of  try- 
ing to  wa!)h  gelatine  plates  this   is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
worst.     We  have  in  a  plate,  just  removed  from  the  fixing- 
bath,  a  solution  of  hypo,  which  will  tend  to  diffuse  itself 
into  water  rapidly  enough,  if  on  a  level  with  it,  but  which, 
being  heavier  than  plain  water,  has  little  tendency  to  mix 
with  water  above  it,  unless  shaken  up.     If,  however,    the 
plate  can  be  propped  up  in  the  dish  with  tbe  film  down- 
wards, the  hypo-solution  very  quickly  mixes  with  the  rest 
of  the  water ;  but  as  this  is  not  very  convenient  to  arrange, 
vertical  troughs  holding  several  plates  have  come  into  use. 
The  grooves  should,  however,  be  set  on  a  slant  (not  upright 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case)  so  that  as  the  water  next  the  plate 
becomes  charged  with  hypo,  it  can  sink  down  and  be  re- 
placed by  fresh.     Tbe  inflow  should  ba  at  the  top,  and  the 
outlet  at  bottom.    The  exit  is  generally  by  a  tap  or  syphon ; 
if  the  former,  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
in-and-out  flow  so  that  they  balance  each  other  ;  either  the 
trough  is  half-empty,  or  water  is  running  over.     If  there  is 
a  separate  tap  to  supply  the  trough,  tha  water  can  be  kept 
running,  provided  the  supply  id  plentiful ;  but  where  only 
the  tap  over  tbe  developing  sink  U  available,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  fill  the  trough,  and  stand  it  on  one  side  for  a 
time. 

With  syphons  as  usually  arranged,  the  bend  of  the 
tube  is  just  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  plates.  It 
should  be  at  least  an  inch  higher,  if  the  water  is  not 
turned  off  the  moment  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  syphon 
is  reached,  or  if  in  moving  tbe  trough  it  is  tilted  at  all, 
the  syphon  commences  to  act,  and  continues  till  the  vessel 
is  empty. 

The  little  improvement  I  have  to  suggest,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  a  convenience  myself,  is  to  make  a  small  hole 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  bend  of  the  syphon,  so  that  water 
does  not  run  out  unless  the  trough  is  full,  and  only  con- 
tinues to  do  so  while  water  is  running  in.  The  advantage 
of  this  is,  that  whether  the  inflow  is  much  or  little,  the 
trough  is  always  full,  and  the  water  running  out  jast  as 
fast  as  it  enters.  I  frequently  at  night  leave  tbe  trough 
under  the  tap,  and  the  water  trickling  in,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  it  full  in  the  morning,  whether  the  cistern 
happens  to  run  dry  or  not.  On^  of  the  best  troaghs 
I  have  seen  is  that  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  which  a  perforated 
tube  carried  round  the  edge  inside  allows  water  to  be 
I  thrown  as  a  fine  spray  between  the  plates.    If  the  syphon 
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of  this  had  a  hole  at  top,  as  I  suggest,  it  wonld,  I  tbinki 
be  aa  improvemeat    It  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  get 
the  washing  over  qaiokly,  it  is  desirable  now  aod  again 
to  empty  the  vessel  completely.    If  a  strip  of  metal  is 
made  to  slide  in  grooves  so  as  to  close  the  hole  when  re- 
qaired,  like  the  ventilators  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  the  syphon  can  be  obtained,  and  the  water 
drained  off.    Large  troughs  should  on  this  account  be 
fitted    with  a   tap    having  a  good-sized   bore,  as    well 
aa  a  syphon.      In  practice  it  will  be  found  better  to 
have  two  or  three  small  troughs  for  different  sized  plates, 
than  one  large  one  holding  several  sizes.    The  wat«r  in  the 
smaller  ones  being  renewed  more  frequently,  the  washing 
is  better  done. 


THE  ACTION  OP  LIGHT  ON  SILVEB  COMPOUNDS. 

BY  P.   0.   DUCH0CH0I8. 

Ik  the  commnnication  of  a  theory  of  the  action  of  light  on  silver 
sidte  I  made  in  Jane,  I  certainly  made  no  pretence  of  having 
solved  a  problem  wldch  has  always  embarrassed  photographers 
since  the  early  days  of  the  discovery  of  Niepce  and  Dagaerre. 

I  know  that  the  development  of  the  latent  image  by  reaction 
would  not  be  accepted  without  comment^  and  would,  perhaps,  re- 
vive a  discussion  always  interesting  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
changes  light  effects  on  certain  compounds.    I  did  not,  however, 
expect  to  find  among  the  opponent  photographers  who  sustained 
— and  not  without  good  arguments  -  the  physical  theory  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  image  by  a  deposit  of  the  silver  reduced 
by  an  acid  developer,  for  thcdynamic  theory,  if  It  can  be  so  called, 
explains  in  a  similar  manner  the  alkaline  development.    If  the 
molecular  change— or  luotion— imparts  to  the  silver  salt    the 
property  of  attracting  particles  of  metal,  it  may  also  cause  the  re- 
duction of  the  insolated  salt  by  reagents  possessing  a  ^^reat  affinity 
for  tiie  haloid  which  tends  to  separate  from  its  combinaiion  with 
silver,  as  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  an  iodide  of  silver  film  which 
can  he  developed  by  an  acid  or  alkab'ne  developer,  the  image 
acquiring,  however,  in  the  latter  case,  little  or  no  intensity. 

It  has  been  objected  that  in  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a 
limit  where  the  reduction  becomes  visible,  it  can  be  assumed &at 
the  invisible  image  is  identical  with  the  visible  one.    But  the 
atomic  motion  necessarily  preceding  the  chemical  change,  which 
is  only  a  consequence,  one  may  as  rightly  say  that  the  action  of 
reagent  is  altogether  independent  of  any  reduction,  and  results 
from  the  separation  of  the  elements  forming  the  bi-atomic  mole- 
cules which  become  momentarily  mono-atomic,  and  therefore  in  a 
state  favourable  to  form  new  combinations;  moreover,  that  im- 
pressions can  be  obtained  without  the  direct  intervention  of  light 
m  circumstances  which  hardly  admit  that  a  reduction  could  be 
effected.    I  allude  to  the  images  of  Moser  and  to  the  experiments 
of  Hunt,  Draper,  and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.    AmoDg  the  experi- 
ments of  Moser  I  will  cite  the  following,  which  is  certainly  very 
interesting : — A  silver  plate  was  iodized  after  the  manner  of 
Daguerre,  and,  at  night,  a  medal  cut  in  agate,  an  engraved  silver 
plate,  a  horn  ring,  and  several  other  objects  were  plaied  upon  it. 
The  plate  was  afterwards  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  mercury,  and 
the  image  of  each  of  these  objects  was  perfectly  reproduced.    But 
the  most  extraordinary  result  obtained  by  Moser  to  show  that  this 
phenomenon  was  not  due  to  an  action  of  contact  is.  that  these 
miages  were  also  produced  in  the  most  complete  obscurity  by 
bodies  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  iodized  plate.    From 
his  researches  Moser  concluded  that  **  all  bodies  radiate  light  in 
in  the  dark,"  and  that  *'  there  is  latent  light  as  well  as  latent 
heat."    B.   Hunt  was  led  to  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  a 
different  cause.    His  hypothesis,  which  he  sustained  by  many  in- 

genious  experiments,  was  that  they  were  due  to  an  exchange  of 
eat  between  the  bodies  placed  in  presence.  At  the  time  the  ex- 
periments of  Moser  and  Hunt  were  made  (1 84 1  - 1 842) ,  the  correla- 
tion of  the  forces  was  not  scientifically  established  ;  hence,  pro- 
bably, the  divergent  theories.  To-day  they'  could  easily  be  con- 
cilliated,  since  heat  and  Ught  are  the  same  mode  of  motion. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  in  these  experiments  the 
latent  image  is  formed  by  a  chemical  change,  and  if  a  deduction 
based  on  analogy  has  any  value,  one  can  admit  that  there  is  no  re 


a  precipitate.    The  fact  that  an  exposed  plate  can  receive  another 
impression  when  kept  in  darkness  for  a  certain  period,  tends  also 
to  prove  that  no  reduction  has  been  effected,  for,  as  the  haloid  has 
been  evolved,  how  could  this  remarkable  phenomenon  be  ex- 
plained ?    List  us,  however,  suppose  a  priori  that  the  silver  salt  is 
reduced  either  to  a  sub-salt  or  to  metal.    If  the  latent  image  be 
formed  of  metallic  silver  the  development  (alkaline)  is  inexplicable 
otherwise  then  by  the  theory  now  under  discussion.    This  needs 
no  comment ;  the  silver  being  already  reduced,  the  reaction  can 
only  be  that  of  a  sabstitution  of  base.    As  to  the  reduction  in  a 
sub -salt,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  former  paper  that  the  insolated 
silver  chloride  was  a  mixture  of  silver  and  of  unaltered  salt.    The 
arguments  and  the  deductions  from  the  analjrses  were  objected  to 
because— first :  The  sub-salt  does  not  dir«)Ctly  result  from  the  dis- 
sociation of  the  haloid,  but  from  the  combination  of  the  naetallic 
silver  in  a  nascent  state  of  reduction  with  the  sQver  chloride  not 
acted  on  by  light  (?) ;  second :  The  insolated  substance  is  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  can  even  be  formed  under  that  acid ;  third  :  The 
isolated  substance  is  a  compound  of  a  sub-silver  salt  first  formed, 
of  metallic  silver  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  sub-salt,  and 
lastly  of  imaltered  chloride. 

The  insolubility  of  the  reduced  salt— or  a  part  of  it— in  nitric 
acid,  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  f act^  but  not  conclusive.  The 
anomaly  may  arise  irom  an  allotropic  modification  or  from  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  metallic  particles  with  the  unaltered 
silver  salt  There  are  even  some  cases  of  isomerism  which  are 
more  curious ;  such  is  that  of  the  ferric  hvdrate,  which  becomes 
insoluble  in  acids  when  kept  under  water  for  some  time. 

The  last  objection  has  a  certain  value,  and  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  the  previous  analysis  may  leave  a  doubt  on 
the  real  composition  of  the  insolated  substance.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments were  accordingly  made,  and,  instead  of  investigating 
whether  tlie  haloid  disengaged  during  the  insolation  was  an 
equivalent  of  that  necessary  to  combine  with  the  precipitated 
silver.  The  solvents  were  also  tested  for  chlorine  or  bromine,  for, 
if  one  of  the  components  of  the  insolated  salt  be  a  sub -salt,  the 
liquid  ammonia  employed  to  dissolve  the  unaltered  salt  and  pre- 
cipitate the  silver  from  the  sub-salt  must  contain  the  haloid  :— 
8(AgCl,+Agja)  +4NH,  =  3Aga+8Ag,  +  3NHj,  HC1-|-N, 


8(AgBr,-fAg3Br)  +  4NHs  =  8AgBr  -|-  8Ag,  -f  3NH„  HQ+N. 

The  analysis  showed  no  trace  of  either  chlorine  or  bromine  in 
the  solvents  after  the  unaltered  salt  had  been  precipitated  by 
neutralizing  the  ammonia  with  nitric  acid.    Two  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  were  used  in  each  experiment,  and  after  the  addition  of 
half  a  grain  of  sodium  chloride  or  bromide  at  once  formed  a  pre- 
cipite  with  the  silver  nitrate  added.    In  acid  the  silver  bromide 
after  one  hundred  hours'  insolation,  was  hardly  discoloured,  only 
0*65 grains  of  bromine  having  been  eliminated,  while  underwater 
the  elimination  was  2*17  grains.    The  silver  chloride  in  the  same 
circumstances  eave  2  65  graiDs  chlorine  in  acid,  and  8*96  grains 
in  water.    In  these  expenments  68  grains  of  silver  nitrate  were 
precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  chloride  or  bromide, 
and  the  silver  suits  washed  by  decantation  before  being  insolated. 
The  compounds  insolated  in  water  were  partly  insoluble  in  nitric 
add,  and  the  amount  of  silver  found  in  the  solutions,  together 
with  that  precipitated  by  ammonia,  was  as  near  an  equivalent  of 
the  haloid  eliminated  by  the  luminous  action  as  can  be  expected 
in  such  analysis.    The  results  were  as  follows  :<— 

1.  J^m  the  silver  hromide  insolated  in  nitric  aeid. 

Silver  bromide  from  the  haloid  in  the  acid 1  -29  grains 

Silver  bromide  from  the  silver  precipitated   by 
ammonia      ••        •••        •••        .••        .••        •••    l*4o    „ 

2.  From  the  silver  bromide  insolated  in  water. 


610 


1-80 
4-625 


Silver  bromide  from  the  haloid  in  the  water 
Silver  bromide  from  the  silver  dissolved  by  nitric 

aciu ...        •••        ...        .*•        •••        ••.        ••• 

Silver  bromide  from  the  silver  precipitated  by 

ammonia    ...        ...        ...        •••        .••        ... 

3.  From  the  silver  chloride  insolated  in  nitric  aeid. 
Silver  chloride  horn  the  haloid  in  the  acid  ...  10*70 

Silver  chloride  from  the  silver  precipitated    by 
ammonia    •,.        •••        ...        •••        •••        •••  11*80 

4.  From  the  silver  chloride  insolated  in  water. 


dnction  also  when  the  light  acts  on  the  silver  salts  for  the  fraction  I  Silver  chloride  from  the  haloid  in  the  water  ...  16*00 


of  a  second ;  moreover,  that  no  ireans  can  detect  any  trace  of 
elimination  of  the  haloid,  although  the  ten-millionth  of  one  grain 
of  bromine  to  the  square  inch  eliminated  from  a  40  by  36  inch 
plate  exposed  under  a  thin  layer  of  water  wonld  suffice  (o  form 


Silver  chloride  from  the  silver  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid  ..•        ...        ..-.        •••        ...        •*•        •••    «*Uv 

Silver  chloride  from  the  silver  precipitated  by 
ammonia    •••       ..•       ...       •••       ■••       •••  16*10 
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It  18  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  theory  based  on  the  formation 
of  a  snb -silver  salt  cannot  stand  the  test  of  eicperiment,  which 
proves  without  contest  that  the  redaction  is  entire ;  that  con- 
sefjuently  the  visible  image  is  formed  of  metallic  silver  before 
fixing,  and  that  although  it  may  be  supposed,  as  the  contrary 
cannot  be  d-monstrat^  scientifically,  that  the  invisible  image 
consists  of  particles  of  reduced  silver,  tbe  alkaline  development  is 
nevertheless  independent  of  that  redaction,  and  results,  as  before 
explained,  from  an  atomic  motion  which,  in  attenuating  the 
afliiuty  of  the  haloid  for  the  silver,  causes  the  former  to  combine 
with  the  reagents,  and  thus  to  deposit  the  metal  which  ultimately 
forms  the'photographic  image. — Anthony't  BuiUtin, 


As  one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  out-door  photo- 
graphy in  winter  time,  Mr.  Renwick  stands  pre-eminent, 
and  his  view  taken  across  the  Trent,  with  Stapenhill 
Church  just  visible  through  the  haze,  almost  chills  one 
when  looked  at.  Those  who  propose  to  take  out  the 
camera  during  the  next  few  months  would  do  well  to  read 
Mr.  Benwick's  article  on  page  826. 


Frost  studies  would  make  excellent  Christmas  cards, 
suggests  Mr.  Ben  wick  in  his  paper :  and  he  follows  up  his 
words  by  sending  us  half-a-dozen  cabinet  pictures,  mounted 
on  cards  with  suitable  inscriptions.  A  little  effect  is 
realized  by  sprinkling  the  surface  with  the  thin  blown 
glass  or  **  glitter,"  so  much  used  for  decorative  purposes. 


More  Christmas  Cards  come  to  hand,  those  sent  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  of  York,  being  especially  worthy  of  mention ; 
a  view  of  the  Cathedral,  the  city  arms,  and  a  suitable  in- 
Boriptioii  being  tastef  uUy  combined. 


The  Sultan  is,  as  we  previously  hinted,  about  to 
set  an  example  which  might  well  be  followed  over 
bere  by  the  masters  of  large  households.  The  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  having,  it  would  seem,  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  who  does  and  who  does  not 
belong  to  his  domestic  establishment,  has  issued  an  order 
for  everyone  to  have  his  or  her  photograph  taken.  The 
list  is  to  commence  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  some  of 
whom,  so  rumour  has  it,  are  personally  unknown  to  his 
majesty ;  then  follow  the  household  employes  of  a  superior 
order ;  then  the  servants  and  workmen  ;  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  figure  the  chief  ministers  of  state  and 
their  clerks.  All  these  photographs,  the  number  of  which 
the  iinagination  dares  not  picture,  are  to  be  contained  in 
one  gigantic  adbum  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
A  vddme  of  the  Times  will  be  nothing  to  it. 


The  micro*photograph,  as  mounted  on  one  end  of  a  kind 
of  Stanhope  lens,  is  a  familiar  object  to  our  readers ;  and 
the  cheapness  with  which  these  can  be  produced  com- 
mercially is  surprising,  as  photograph,  lens,  and  the  fancy 
article  which  serves  for  a  mount  are  often  sold  retail  in  the 
basaars  of  Paris  for  half -a-franc— something  less  than  five- 
pence. 

In  Ottr  **  Patent  Intelligence  "  will  be  noticed  a  curious 


suggestion,  Mr.  Galland- Mason  proposing  to  mount  a  aeries 
of  minute  lenses  and  photographs  on  the  top  of  one's 
spectacles  or  eye-glasses.  Under  these  circumstances  one 
might  have  at  hand  a  series  of  maps  of  a  district  wfaHs 
travelling;  a  lawyer  might  carry  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
more  important  notes  of  bis  case ;  or  the  detective  might 
carry  a  whole  album  of  portraits,  and,  while  looking  out 
for  a  suspected  character,  he  could  be  studying  his  photo* 
graph. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  micro-photographs 
might  be  applied  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  purposes, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  for  general  purposes  it 
would  be  better  to  group  the  lenses  in  separate  mottstSy 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  chambers  the  in  breech 
of  a  revolver,  than  to  mount  them  on  the  rim  of  one's 
spectacles,  as  now  suggested. 


The  American  photographer  who  tried  the  experiment 
of  telling  his  sitters  to  look  at  the  notice  ^  Fositivelj  no 
Credit,"  while  the  exposures  were  made,  has  secured  a  fine 
series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  sentiment  of  diaeon- 
tent 


Among  filtering  materials,  few  substances  have  so  many 
good  qualities  as  are  possessed  by  asbestos.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  water,  wine,  beer,  vinegar,  or  petroleum ; 
and  but  few  of  the  solutions  used  in  the  photographic 
laboratory  attack  it.  Dr.  Weichselbaum  says  that  if 
packed  closely,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  medium  for 
freeing  drinking  water  from  spores  and  germs.  Mere 
heating  to  redness  serves  to  restore  the  asbestos,  however 
loaded  with  organic  matter  it  may  have  become. 


During  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  the  trade  in  asbestos 
has  become  one  of  great  importance,  large  quantities  of 
the  material  having  been  found  in  the  moantunons 
districts  of  North  Italy. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  L.  Simmonds,  who  contributes  s 
comprehensive  article  on  <*  The  Timber  Supplies  of  Great 
Britain"  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  oj  Arts,  box  wood  is 
getting  extremely  scarce,  and  the  wood  engraver  will 
shortly  have  to  find  a  substitute.  Photography,  however, 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  the  various  chemigraphio  pro- 
cesses as  substitutes  for  wood  engraving.  At  the  present 
time  one  may  estimate  fully  one-half  of  the  block  work 
done  for  illustrated  periodicals  to  be  *'  process." 


The  Austria-Hungarian  Bank  has  adopted  the  Water- 
house  process  of  photo-engraving  for  the  prodaotion  off 
bank-note  plates. 

A  carbon  print  is  developed  upon  a  silvered  coppered 
plate,  and  upon  this  as  a  mould,  copper  is  deposited  by  the 
electrotype  method  until  a  plate  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  is  produced.  These  plates,  when  coated  with 
steel  by  the  method  of  Joubert,  are  said  to  yield  60|000 
impressions ;  the  printing  being  done  on  a  machine. 
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£ach  of  the  white  squares  on  the  photographic  draughts 
or  chess-board,  as  made  by  Mr.  Dancan,  of  York,  bears 
a  small  vignetted  view  of  some  object  of  interest  in  the 
City,  so  that  thirty-two  views  are  included.  The  whole 
sheet  appears  to  be  printed  on  albumenized  paper  from 
one  combination  negative  about  twelve  inches  square; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  paper  print  would  not  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  to  which  a  draughts-board  is  subjected,  so 
Mr.  Duncan  mounts  the  prints  in  optical  contact  with  a 
square  of  thick  glass,  and  includes  the  whole  in  a  brass 
frame. 


As  a  Christmas  novelty,  this  '*  Medallion  chess-board  *' 
has  become  popular  in  York,  and  we  hare  not  any  doubt 
that  if  introduced  elsewhere,  it  will  be  appreciated.  Mr. 
Duncan  has  registered  the  design. 


One  might  have  a  collection  of  family  portraits  instead 
of  local  views  on  the  white  squares  of  the  chess-board,  or 
Mr.  Duncan's  idea  might  be  carried  out  in  other  ways— as 
for  example,  by  a  series  of  floral  photographs. 


The  Photographic  Times  of  Kew  York  commences  a 
weekly  issue  this  month,  and  with  the  New  Year  the  form 
will  be  altered  so  as  to  nearly  correspond  with  the  Photo- 
graphic News. 


If  the  programme  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  there  would  be  very  many  steps 
in  recent  photographic  progress  unrepresented.  To 
remedy  this,  the  executive  of  the  Exhibition  committee 
has  arranged  with  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  to  collect  such  objects  of  interest  as  are  not  likely 
to  be  shown  by  those  who  exhibit  articles  of  current 
manufacture. 


Among  these  may  be  mentioned  examples  of  processes 
which  have  not  gone  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
or  which  have  been  almost  forgotten. 


It  is  also  intended  that  something  like  a  representative 
collection  of  apparatus  shall  be  included,  but  with  special 
reference  to  apparatus  which  does  not  exist  in  the  market. 


Such  of  our  readers  as  can  contribute  specimens  of 
interest  to  the  exhibit  in  question,  should  communicate 
with  Professor  W.  F.  Donkin,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  Donkin  being 
secretary  to  the  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Photo- 
(praphic  Society  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 


Without  a  doubt,  photography  now-a-days  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  lore  affairs.  To  be  engaged  and  not  have 
a  photograph  of  the  beloved  one,  is  to  argue  oneself  not  in 
love.  Still,  swains  should  be  cautious  and  not  show  the 
photographs  of  their  sweethearts  to  each  other — at  least, 
this  is  the  moral  which  an  affray,  recently  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  points.  Two  young  men  in  Albany 
lEtoad,  Camberwell,  were  examining  the  photographs  of 
th«ir  ladyloves,  when  a  quarrel  arose — ^possibly  on  the 


question  of  a  superiority  of  charms — ^and  to  settle  the 
matter,  one  stabbed  the  other.  Clearly,  the  photographs 
— especially  if  one  was  a  fl<ittering  portrait,  and  the  other 
the  reverse — have  much  to  answer  for. 


The  circumstance  recalls  to  mind  certain  confidences 
which  were  once  made  to  us  by  a  friend  very  deeply 
smitten.  After  he  had  raved  over  the  perfection  of  the 
lady  for  some  time,  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  what  looked^ 
like  a  cake  of  Windsor  soap.  When  the  covering  was 
removed,  a  photograph,  cemented  to  a  block  of  glass  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  was  disclosed.  Fancy  a  quarrel 
between  a  pair  of  lovers,  and  the  lady,  after  reproaching 
the  faithless  one,  seizing  a  missile  all  angles  and  sixteen 
ounces  in  weight,  and  in  the  approved  romantic  fashion 
flinging  his  portrait  in  his  face  1  Had  the  photographs 
which  caused  the  quarrel  at  Camberwell  been  mounted  in 
this  fashion,  the  two  combatants  might,  in  a  very  practical 
fashion,  have  called  upon  their  sweethearts  for  assistance; 
and  have  pounded  each  other  to  their  heart's  content,  in- 
flicting even  more  damage  than  really  was  done.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  hot-tempered  lovers  to 
carry  about  with  them  portraits  of  this  weights 


A  society  journal  states  mysteriously  that  <<  some  inte- 
resting  particulars  are  promised  as  to  the  money  paid  to 
celebrities  for  the  right  to  photograph  and  sell  them." 
Who  is  the  privileged  person  that  has  made  the  promise  ? 
Sums  of  money  have  been  mentioned  as  having  been 
offered  by  photographers  to  persons  of  note  in  the  theatrical 
world,  but  in  no  case  has  the  actual  sum  agreed  upon  been 
mentioned.  This  is  a  promise  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
fulfilled,  especially  if,  as  the  journal  in  question  states,  it  is 
intended  for  "  a  bit  of  malice." 


Some  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  while  giving  per- 
mission to  Dr.  Ingleby,  one  of  the  life  trustees  of  Shake* 
speare*s  house,  to  have  certain  Shakesperian  documents 
photographed,  coupled  their  permission  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  manuscripts  were  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house 
and  that  the  negatives  should  become  the  sole  property  of 
the  Corporation.  We  then  pointed  out  the  impracticability 
of  these  conditions,  and  the  outcome  seems  to  have  con- 
firmed our  views.  Whether  Dr.  Ingleby  has  given  up  the 
attempt  to  autotype  the  documento  in  question,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
who  has  done  more  for  Shakespearian  research  than 
almost  any  other  man,  has  been  desirous  of  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  has  met  with  a  decided  rebuff.  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  could  only  be  allowed  to  photograph  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  in  the  house  alone. 
These  stipulations  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  has  rejected  • 
and  while  exonerating  the  main  body  of  the  Corporation, 
accuses  certain  individuals  with  treating  him  with  **  scant 
courtesy."  He  now  states  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Shakespeare  autotypes ;  but  that  this  determination  is  the 
result  of  circumstances  in  which  the  Corporation,  as  a 
body,  have  had  no  share. 
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SpeoLflcation  publifihed  during  the  weet- 
012.  KoBEttT  Oalland  Mason,  of  Hambleloa  Qcaae,  PiomeDiide, 

Don^lae,  lale  of  Man,  SchooImaHter,  (or  "An  instrnmant  to 

be  e4lled  the  micro- pbotoscope." — Oat«d  8tb  Janaary,  ]  884. 

Tha   micro -photoscopa   consists  of  a  pair  oE  Bpectticles,  cje- 

glisaes,  or  an  eye-glass,  with  ona  or  a  aomber  of  micro-photo- 

.  graphs  arranged  in  or  along  the  npper  part  of  the  rim  or  fnune- 

voik  of  the  afoTeaaid  spBctaclea,  oje-gUases,  or  eje-glau,   u 

reprBBented  by  the  iQooied  drawing. 

The    micio-phatographB  in  or  along  the   tims  are  arranged 
behind,  and  attached  to  saitable  microBCOpic  lenses,     a  a  are  the 


parUoftbe  li 


18  wbieb  contain  the  micro-photographs  1,  2,  3,1, 
.rer  of  odd  of  these  instruments  {the  ■'  micro-plioto- 
Ecope  ")  will  be  able,  by  simply  moving  bis  eyes,  to  looh  throagh 
anyone  of  the  micro -photographs. 

The  micro-photoscope  will  bo  worn  in  the  same  manner  at 
ordinary  spectacles  or  eye-glassee. 

The  micro -photograph*  majr  be  pbotographs  of  written  or 
ptinted  matter,  maps,  charts,  views,  ucdccapes,  pictam,  oi  any 
objoct  or  gronps  of  objects  from  which  a   photograph  can  be 

Some  of  the  tisea  to  which  the  '>  micro -puotoseope  "  could  be 
applied  are  tbe  following  : — 

For  a  stndent :— The  series  of  micro-pbotogrsphs  in  tfaa  rims  of 
tbe  spectacles  might  consist  o(  copies  of  an  epitomized  grammar, 
bietoiy,  geography,  or  any  sabject  the  stndent  wished  to  stndy. 
Thus  tbe  subject  be  was  studying  would  be  constantly  before 
his  eyes  for  reference  in  his  spare  momenta  without  the  trouble  of 
carrying  books  about  with  bim. 

A  lecturer  might  have  tbe  heads  of  his  lectures  pbotograpbed, 
■nd  placed  in  the  rims  of  his  spectacles  ;  a  lawyer,  his  briefs  ;  a 
clergyman,  bis  sermons  ;  a  bicyclist,  tricyolist,  or  other  tourist, 
maps,  views,  and  plans  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled; 
B  shopkeeper,  a  calendar,  ready  reckoner,  and  so  forth  ;  a  Limber 
merchant  or  builder,  cubes,  maisurements,  and  rules ;  travellers 
on  the  ConljneDt,  list  of  foreign  tetms,  names  of  articles  foreign 
JDcam,  tables.aDdsoon;  a  correspondent,  an  abridged  dictionary 
of  technical  or  difficult  words  ;  a  member  of  Parliament,  facts  and 
figures  celaling  to  the  subject  of  his  speech ;  a  doctor,  formal^;  a 
public  entertaiuor,  recitations,  songs,  bon-mots,  Ac. ;  a  musician, 
whole  pieces  of  music ;  a  detective,  crimiuais  wanted. 

Patents  Qrantad  in  Amerloa. 
808,781.  W.  K.  Mbnns,  Borlington,  Vt.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 

A.   HortoQ   Ssbin,   same    place.      "  i'hatographic  dry-plate 

holder."    FUed  March  20th,  1884.     (No  model). 

Claim. — 1,  In  •  plate-holder,  the  combination,  with  the  upper 
and  lower  compartments  for  containing  the  plates,  of  means  for 
moving  Uie  plat^  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  compartment  with- 


filate  is  moved  from  tbe  lower 
rout  plate  in  the  npper  compartment  will  drop  down 
lower  eompartmeutteadj  to  be  exposed,  substantially  aadeecribed. 

2.  In  a  plate-holder,  the  combinatioQ  of  the  upper  and  lower 
compartmenia,  commonjeatiD^  at  front  and  rear,  with  the  frames 
for  containing  the  plates,  having  bevelled  upper  and  lower  ends, 
and  means,  substantially  as  detcribed,  for  moving  the  plat«s  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  compartment. 

3.  In  a  plate-holder,  the  oombination,  with  the  upper  and 
lower oompartmenta,  of  tba  frames  having  the  twvallwl  ends,  and 
means  for  removing  the  frames  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
compartment,  consisting  of  a  piece  moving  in  guides  and  pro- 
Tided  with  fingers  that  trill  remain  exteiMed  when  lifting  the 


plate,  but  fold  against  said  piece  when  moved  in  tlia  oppoata 

direction. 

4.  The  combination  o(  tbe  upper  and  lower  compartDMnt^ 
meiuE  for  moving  the  plates  from  one  to  the  other,  and  ths 


spring  and  plat«  for  moving  the  foremoet  plate  in  the  lowvr  oon- 
partment  backward,  so  aa  to  allow  tbe  foremost  plate  in  ths 
upper  oompartment  to  drop  into  the  lower  oompaitnwot  m 
position  to  b«  exposed. 

5.  The  combination  of  the  upper  and  lower  oompartmanta  with 
the  means  for  moving  the  frames  containing  tbe  pUtea  botn  tte 
tower  to  the  upper  compartment,  consiating  of  rod  D,  alidiog 
piece  D',  having  Gngen^'d',  and  the  piece  of  spring  metal  Band 
sliding  piece  F,  substantiaUy  as  destnbed. 


WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

B7  OEOROE  RKNWIOK. 

The  majority  of  excnraionista  and  pleasare-Beeker^  who 
visit  Burton- on -Trent  in  the  holiday  season  hare  osnallj 
one  definite  object  in  view.  They  come  to  gat  a  f^liinpM 
of  oar  gi)iBQtic  breweries  and  our  mountainona  heapa  of 
casks.  They  love  to  inspect  the  varioas  processes  by 
which  the  wonderfnl  water  of  the  district  is  coDTerted 
into  that  more  wonderfal  bevers^^e,  the  fame  of  which  has 
reached  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  tbe  earth,  Uor  brewing 
firms  are  courteons  to  all.  The  viaitors  may  see  tbe 
brewing,  and  taste  tbe  various  delicions  results,  from 
BparklinK  pale  ale  to  strong  No.  1,  and  they  (cenerally 
leave  pleased  with  their  visit  and  confident  they  have  seea 
all  the  Bights  of  the  town.  A  busy  brewery  is  a  fine  sight, 
no  doabt,  and  fascinatiag  are  the  prooesssB  by  which  John 
Barleycorn  "yields  his  blood  for  England's  good,  aai 
Englishmen'a  renown."  Bat  the  artist  in  searr^h  o( 
a  picture  does  not  visit  the  breweries  for  ib,  Tbe  tovn, 
after  all,  is  bat  ''man'made,"  and  the  artist  delights  in 
those  scenes  where  the  hand  of  man  has  not  been  qaite  M 
heavily  laid.  Let  the  visitor  to  Barton  take  a  few  Btepa 
from  the  marketplace  Trent-wards,  and  in  two  tninates 
he  finds  himself  in  a  perfect  paradise  of  scenery,  qaita  as 
well  oalcnlated  to  Bwake  his  admiration  (though,  of  coane, 
for  a  different  reason),  as  the  magnificent  breweries  them- 
eelves.  To  tbe  left  a  long  view  of  the  "winding  ailrery 
Trent,"  with  the  town  bridge  in  the  distance,  dotted  with 
figures  thst  from  this  spot  seem  almost  Ijlipntian.  To 
the  right  the  pictaresqae  old  abbey,  whose  abbots  of  old, 
themselves  lovers  of  the  nut-browB  October,  made  Barton 
famous  long  before  it  had  attained  to  its  present  proptv- 
tions;  when,  in  fact,  it  was  but  a  tiny  village.  In  the 
foregronnd  the  ialand  of  St.  Modwen,  our  patron  saint,  the 
tall  trees  of  which  pleasant  spot  aonually  sustain  tbe  nesta 
of  a  large  colony  of  rooks.  Verdant  meadow-land  inter- 
spersed between  the  varioas  sections  of  water,  and  ths 
teee-orowned  saimoont  of  old  Soalp-dill  Hill  to  fill  op  ths 
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picture  behind.  The  distance  is  bo  short  that,  coming 
from  the  busy  High  Street,  one  cannot  suppress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  scene  that  bursts  on  the 
Tiew.  Here,  from  various  points,  I  have  taken  some  of 
my  prettiest  pictures,  both  in  summer^s  heat  and  printer's 
frost ;  and  though  I  have  seen  much  of  the  vaunted 
scenery  afar,  that  tourists  delight  to  honour,  yet  for  simple 
beauty  I  have  found  none  to  excel  this  favourite  spot  at 
home.  1  have  spoken  of  winter's  frost,  for,  thanks  to  the 
introdnction  of  the  dry  plate,  the  photographer  can  now 
wrest  his  picture  even  from  the  cold  grip  of  the  frost  king, 
and  the  beautiful  effects  of  the  hoar-frost  can  be  seized  by 
the  camera  and  made  into  a  picture,  upon  which  one  may 
gaze  with  delight  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Many 
a  photographer,  before  the  invention  of  the  dry-plate,  has 
longed  to  catch  the  hoar-frost  before  the  envious  sun  had 
melted  its  beauty,  or  the  bustling  wind  had  blown  it 
away.  It  must  be  caught  in  a  motionless  air  and  while 
still  freezing  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  many  a  dis- 
appointed operator  has  found  that,  before  his  purpose 
could  be  effected,  his  old-fashioned  wet  plate  had  become 
a  plate  of  ice. 

I  took  some  of  my  prettiest  hoar-frost  views  on  one  of 
the  coldest  November  mornings  I  can  remember.  A 
heavy  fog  hung  over  the  town,  such  as  we  occasionally  do 
get  down  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  when,  perhaps,  in  more 
elevated  places,  little  of  it  is  seen.  The  cold  was  severe, 
and  the  hoar-frost  everywhere,  no  single  straw  in  the 
street  having  escaped.  The  light  was  very  feeble,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fog ;  but  I  thought  it  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lightly  neglected,  so  I  looked  out  my  cameras  and 
determined  to  do  my  best.  I  took  three  cameras,  sizes 
12  by  10,  10  by  8,  and  a  half -plate.  I  took  a  dozen  plates. 
The  lenses  1  used  were  a  12  by  10  Dallmeyer*s  rapid 
rectilinear  and  an  8^  by  6^,  same  make,  using  this  latter 
for  the  10  by  8  as  well  as  the  half -plate  cameras.  My  man 
looked  blue  as  he  assisted  me  to  pack  up ;  and  presently 
he  asked  if  I  intended  to  try  the  *'  wet  process  ? "  1 
replied,  '*  Certainly  not  *' ;  but  discovering  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  I  could  not  forbear  laughing.  I  put  him 
through  the  '*  wet  process"  by  means  of  a  bottle  of  Basses 
best,  warmed  up  my  own  system  in  like  manner,  and  we 
started  for  the  artistic  realms  of  **  Jack  Frost.'*  I  nearly 
ran  against  my  medical  adviser  in  the  fog.  He  noted  the 
cameras,  and  said,  derisively,  '^  You  can^t  do  anything  in 
photography  on  a  day  like  this  ;  the  light  you  want  will 
be  misty  I  smiled  at  his  hazy  pan,  and  told  him  that 
what  could  be  seen  could  be  photographed. 

My  experiment  succeeded  well ;  for,  of  the  dozen  plates 
I  took  with  me,  I  made  as  many  Ruccessful  pictures. 
That  presented  herewith  was  one  of  that  dozen.  The 
log  had  lifted  a  little,  and  I  was  just  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  village  church  of  Stapenhill  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. I  wanted  that,  if  it  were  possible,  so  I  selected  for 
the  foreground  a  single-plank  bridge,  over  a  narrow  sec- 
tion of  the  Trent,  overhang  by  two  old  willow  trees, 
glorious  in  their  garb  of  hoar-frost.  The  bridge  is  used 
chiefly  by  anglers  and  bathers  in  the  summer  time, 
oommodioos  dressing-rooms  being  provided  for  the  latter, 
and  both  angling  and  bathing  are  free.  Ugh  1  it  made  one 
shiver  to  think  of  those  pleasant  recreations  jast  then. 
The  parted  palings  show  the  cattle  ford  to  and  from  Alli- 
gator Island,  on  which  stands  the  solitary  tree  in  the  pio- 
tare.  A  little  to  the  right,  but,  unfortunately,  jast  out  of 
reach  of  the  lens,  is  sitoated  the  antiquated  halfpenny  ferry, 
the  boat  being  plied  all  day  long  between  the  Barton  and 
Stapenhill  banks  of  the  Trent — a  nuisance  to  the  hurried 
man  of  business,  but  to  the  artist  or  antiquarian  a  scene  of 
primitive  beauty,  and  a  relic  of  the  good  old  times. 

It  was  too  cold  on  the  day  of  which  I  speak  to  waste  any 
more  sentiment  than  was  needed  in  ihe  pictures,  so  having 
exposed  my  stock  of  plates  I  harried  homewards,  intent 
on  dealing  with  plates  of  a  more  subtantial  character,  and 
of  rather  a  warmer  kind.    I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  I 


used  for  my  pictares  the  prepared  plates  I  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Fry  and  Co.,  and  the  exposure  I  allowed  was 
thirty  seconds,  using  smallest  stop.  I  did  not  develop  the 
pictures  on  the  same  day,  as  the  light  was  not  favourable. 
An  over-weening  anxiety  to  see  the  results  I  had  obtained 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole.  When  they  were  de 
veloped  I  felt  well  repaid  for  the  cold  exposure  both  they 
and  I  had  undergone. 

Since  these  pictures  have  come  within  oor  reach  I  do  not 
find  they  have  been  used  for  a  purpose  to  which  I  think 
they  are  admirably  adapted — viz.,  Christmas  and  New  Tear 
Cards.  If  printed  in  platinotype,  they  would  make  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  that  pleasant  custom,  and  would  be 
rendered  permanent  pictures.  No  colour  would  be  needed, 
for  an  obvious  reason.  Unlike  many  of  those  now  in  vogue, 
they  woold  be  bona  fide  representations  of  one  of  winter's 
most  beautiful  phases,  and  faithful  exponents  of  the 
Psalmist's  exclamation,  ^'  He  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like 
ashes.  He  oasteth  forth  his  ioe  like  morsels :  who  can  stand 
before  his  cold  ?  '* 


FILM  NEGATIVES  FOR  TOURISTS. 

BT  ARNOLD  SPILLER. 

Of  the  whole  kit  included  in  the  photographic  tourist's 
knapsack,  nothing  is  so  weighty  or  fragile  as  the  packet 
of  sensitive  plates.  In  fact,  it  is  the  plates  that  debar  the 
pedestrian  tourist  from  carrying  a  larger  apparatus  than 
the  so-called  pocket  camera.  Whilst  touring  in  Swilzer- 
land  last  summer,  I  used  a  7}  by  5  apparatus,  but  then 
part  of  my  route  lay  along  the  St  Gothard  Railway,  and 
thus  I  was  able  to  send  on  a  supply  of  plates  by  rail. 
Notwithstanding  this  help,  I  found  that  the  couple  of 
dozen  or  so  sensitive  films  which  I  was,  of  course,  obliged 
to  take  with  me,  added  very  considerably  to  my  burden, 
and  made  the  latter  almost  unbearable.  It  generally 
happens  that  the  finest  scenery  is  met  with  where  the  iron 
horse  has  not  yet  put  in  its  appearance,  and  thus  one  is  not 
able  to  avail  oneself  of  its  aid.  Then,  again,  think  of  the 
predicament  one  is  pat  to  if,  on  enquiring  at  the  luggage 
office,  it  is  found  that  the  baggage  has  not  arrived. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  any  practical  substitute  for  glass 
to  support  the  sensitive  film,  corresponding  to  the  calo- 
typic  or  collodio-bromide  tissue  processes  should  be  hailed 
with  joy,  and  add,  to  no  small  extent,  to  the  capabilities  of 
touring  photographers.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  now 
into  a  historical  account  of  the  various  methods  designed 
for  carrying  out  the  desired  end ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
from  my  experience  with  the  *' negative -paper"  prepared 
on  the  Hoes  indicated  by  Mr.  Warnerke  some  three  years 
ago,  and  recently  introduced  into  the  market,  I  believe  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  requirements  of  the 
photographic  tourist  has  entered  upon  a  new  era. 

The  "negative  paper"  is  apparently  prepared  by  coating 
paper,  which  has  first  received  a  substratum  of  hard  gela- 
tine, with  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  The  material  can  be 
obtained  either  in  single  sheets  or  in  bands.  In  the  latter 
form  it  is  used  with  the  well-known  roller-slide,  the 
numerous  advantages  of  which  over  the  ordinary  doable 
back  can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  In  the  first 
place,  the  apparatus  and  sensitive  tissue  sufficient  for  fifty 
exposures  are  only  slightly  heavier  and  more  bulky  than  a 
couple  of  dark  slides ;  then  again,  one's  daily  exposures 
are  only  limited  by  the  number  of  unexposed  films  that 
are  on  the  roller,  whilst  with  carrying  three  double  dark 
slides,  the  number  of  exposures  cannot  exceed  six,  unless 
the  somewhat  inconvenient  changing  bag  be  used. 

Another  important  advantage  of  using  the  roller  slide  is 
pointed  out  in  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard's  delightful 
paper  entitled,  "Photography  from  a  Holiday-Maker's 
Foint  of  View*."  He  said,  "  There  is  no  changing  of  plates 
when  you  get  home,  and  of  all  the  tedious  and  distressing 
labours  that  a  fagged-out  pedestrian  can  be  called  upon  to 

•  Photoobaphio  I7aw8,  March,  1877. 
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perform,  while  his  comrades  are  in  bed  and  asleep,  that  of 
nnpackini;  and  re-packing  dry  plate?,  dusting  and  labelling 
them,  and  patting  them  in  or  taking  them  out  of  the  slides, 
is  about  the  ^orat.  It  is  often,  too,  difficult  to  secure  a 
suitable  place  for  the  purpose.  In  Norway,  I  remember, 
I  was  very  much  put  out  on  this  account.  I  meant  to 
change  my  plates,  as  usual,  at  night-time,  but  found  I  had 
reckoned  without  mine  host ;  to  my  dismay,  it  was  as  light 
at  midnight  as  it  is  in  Kngland  on  a  summer's  afternoon. 
With  the  roller  dark  slide  such  difficulties  as  these  fall 
away  altogether.** 

Although  I  consider  the  roller-slide  very  valuable,  at 
present  my  experience  with  the  ^*  negative  paper''  is  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  separate  films  exposed  in  the  ordinary 
dark  slide.  If  the  latter  opens  in  the  centre,  and  the  plates 
rest  on  the  rabbets,  then  a  sheet  of  the  sensitive  material, 
cut  to  the  exact  size,  is  placed  on  the  rabbets,  and  a  solid 
support,  such  as  a  plate  of  glass  or  ebonite,  is  inserted 
behind.  When  the  slides  are  of  the  solid  form,  and  plates 
rest  on  the  four  corners  only,  it  is  necessary  to  use  carriers 
made  specially  for  the  purpose. 

The  negative  paper  is  made  in  two  grades  of  sensitive- 
ness ;  the  ordinary  ranges  from  10  to  19  on  the  sensito- 
meter,  the  extra- sensitiret  from  20  to  25. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  af cer  treatment  of  the 
exposed  film,  it  will  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
principle  of  the  process.  The  film  is  first  developed  with 
alkaline  pyro,  whereby  not  only  is  the  sensitive  salt 
reduced,  but  also  the  gelatine  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  deposit  is  tanned  by  the  product  of  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  pyro,  and  this  becomes  insoluble  in  warm 
water.  The  developed  film  is  placed,  face  downwards,  on 
a  glass  plate,  and  pressed  tightly  in  contact  with  it.  The 
plate,  to  which  is  attached  the  film,  is  immersed  in  warm 
water,  the  paper  soon  peels  off,  and  the  gelatine,  contain- 
ing the  nnacted-upon  silver  salt,  dissolves  away,  leaving 
the  developed  image  bare,  and  thus  not  requiring  the 
usual  fiixng  with  hypo. 

So  far  for  the  principle  of  the  process.  Here  follow 
the  details.  The  manufacturers  advise  for  development 
the  pyro-potash  solution,  as  given  on  page  766 ;  but  I  find 
that  this  solution  is  hardly  sufficiently  restrained,  so  I 

S refer  to  use  the  ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia  developer. 
If  coarse,  as  with  gelatine  plates,  it  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  a  universal  formula,  but  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  standard  for  rapid  films : — 


A— Pyrogallic  acid 

Citric  acid 

Water         

B— Ammonia  (-880)    ... 
Potassium  bromide 

w  aber  . .  •        « * . 


...     8  grains 
...    2    „ 
...    1  ounce 

...  4  drams 
...  40  grains 
...  10  ounces 


there  are  no  air-bubbles  between  the  two  siirfacet.  l^ 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  and  one  of  brown  paper—or  better 
still,  india-rubber  cloth — %re  placed  on  the  back  of  t^ 
paper  negative,  and  then  thoroughly  rubbed  with  asqueegM 
in  order  to  press  out  as  much  water  as  possible  betwea 
the  gelatine  and  collodion  films.  It  will  be  nov  foaad  tkit 
on  taking  away  the  blotter,  the  negative  paper  vill  iti^ 
firmly  to  the  glass,  so  that  after  allowing  it  to  atand  fv 
ten  minutes  or  so,  it  is  ready  for  the  warm  water  bath. 

The  plate  is  next  put  in  a  good  deep  diah  comaisi^ 

plenty  of  water,  which  should  be  warmed  to  a  teoperatis 

of  about  100^  F.     After  about  a   minute's  aoakifig,  tki 

paper  support  can  be  peeled  off;  the  gelatine  and  aeaaidn 

salt,  unacted  upon  by  the  developer,  is  then  leooTed  fns 

the  image  by  gently  brushing  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  a 

a  **  Buckle's  brush,"  While  the  film  is  still  immenediolh 

bath.     As  a  traoe  of  the  silver-salt  generally  clioga  to thi 

surface  of  the  film,  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to aoaktk 

plate  in  hypo,  which  will  immediately  clear  the  depoiiL  At 

there  is  such  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  gelitiaeii 

the  deposit,  only  a  very  slight  washing  is  required  to  noi 

the  fixing  salt.     If  the  image  is  not  dense  enoagh,  itanh 

intensified  by  the  pyro  and  silver  solution,  orsnjoffl 

methods  used   for  carbon   prints ;  but   in  my  experiw 

nothing  is  so  simple  as  the  treatment  with  meicarj^a 

then  with   silver  and  potassium   cyanide.    It  ahoold  1 

ramarked  that  if  the  films  be  under-exposed,  andthepiM 

of  forcing  by  adding  more  ammonia  be  resorted  10,4 

whole  film  will  become  more  or  less  insoluble,  and  the  pi 

will  especially  require  fixing  with  hypo.    On  the  t/k 

hand,  if  it  is  necessary  to  develop  with  a  solation  cM 

ing  less  than  the  normal  proportion  of  ammoDii,  u  i8 

overexposure,  very  slight  insolubility  of  the  image  vHIti 

place,  so  that  after  the  paper  has  been  peeled  off  the  pU 

the  latter  should  be  placed  directly  in  the  hypo  bai]i,fid 

out  risking  the  treatment  with  the  Buckle's  broah. 

To  return  to  the  negative:  while  it  is  attached  ti( 
plate,  it  is  reversed,  so  that  unless  it  is  required  ixi 
*'  single-transfer,"  or  kindred  processes,  the  film  mm 
stripped  from  its  support. 

A  sheet  of  gelatine^such  as  is  used  for  tracing  em 
ings,  and  to  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Cornelei8eo,ofGi 
Qaeen  Street— is  soaked  in  wtfter  until  pliable,  ao^i 
squeegeed  to  the  film  on  the  plate.  After  dryingi  * 
film  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  glass  byslitdil 
with  the  penknife.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  read 
that  snch  film  negatives  can  be  printed  from  either^ 
a  fact  of  oonsideiable  importance. 


For  a  quarter-plate  use  1  dram  each  of  A  and  B  diluted 
to  1  ounce  with  water. 

The  film  is  placed  in  the  dish,  and  the  mixed  developer 
is  poured  on  direct,  without  previous  moistening.  The 
process  goes  on  just  as  with  a  plate,  the  image  being  suffi- 
ciently dense  after  some  five  minutes'  treatment.  After 
slightly  washing  in  water,  it  is  ready  for  transferring  to  the 
glass  support,  which  process  can  be  done  in  yellow  light, 
or  even  gaslight. 

In  order  that  no  time  should  be  lost  between  the  processes 
of  development  and  transfer,  before  developing  a  glass 

{ilate  of  best  polished  crown  or  patent  plate,  measuring  at 
krast  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each  way  larger  than  the  film, 
should  be  covered  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush  with 
powdered  French  chalk,  cleansed,  and  finally  polished  with 
a  washleather  pad.  The  plate  is  then  covered  with  plain 
collodion  and  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  development  is  finished,  the  greasiness  on  the  collodion 
film  will  have  disappeared.  The  developed  negative  is 
placed  face  downwards  on  the  collodionized  plate,  and 
poth  are  removed  together  from  the  dish,  taking  care  that 


WITH  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  R.  G.  BROOK.* 

When  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  vm* 
we  dispersed  in  different  directions.  I  decided  to  | 
Ottawa  on  my  way  to  Toronto,  as  I  wished  to  call  at  Shi 
Lake,  both  to  take  views  and  get  a  day  or  two's  fi^ 
and  on  this  trip  my  first  experience  with  the  ^*  ha( 
smashers  "  occurred.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  nil 
the  porters  on  the  American  railways,  and  my  M  t 
action  with  them  convinced  me  of  its  accurac;^,  A 
handing  a  parcel  of  eight  dozen  plates  over  the  ooni 
Montreal,  a  demon  of  a  fellow  pitched  it  head-OTe^ 
down  a  wooden  shoot  into  some  re^on  below ;  I  ei| 
to  find  most  of  them  broken,  hut  I  had  taken  the  pnci 
to  have  strong  tin  cases  made  to  hold  each  two  doM 
these  again  wrapped  up  in  stron^^  paper  seentci 
leather  straps.  When  I  next  met  with  the  parcel,! 
one  dozen  plates  broken,  and  afterwards  never  pait^ 
it  in  spite  of  all  the  grumbling  of  the  car  cond acton 
having  too  much  luggage  in  the  car. 
At  Ottawa  I  got  a  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliaafl 

•  Conttaned  from  page  7S9. 
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)f  the  river  and  lumber  yards,  two  of  the  Saw  Mills  and 
Redeaa  Falls,  and  one  from  the  bridge  at  the  Saw  Mills, 
with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  distance.  On  open- 
ing tnj  camera-case  at  Sharbot  Lake,  1  found  the  focussing 
glass  broken  to  pieces,  in  addition  to  which  my  Gladstone 
Bag  was  crushed  in  at  the  top,  and  burst  out  at  the  sides  ; 
Bome  heavy  package  having  been  thrown  upon  it,  while  my 
large  portmanteau  was  not  to  be  found,  having  gone  on  to 
Kingston.  All  these  were  checked  to  Sharbot  Lake,  and  I 
had  been  assured  that  if  you  checked  baggage  on  American 
railways,  it  could  not  go  wronj? ;  but  mine  went  wrong 
several  times,  and  if  said  baggage  contaios  anything  break- 
able, it  is  almost  sure  to  come  to  grief — in  fact,  my  port- 
manteau turned  up  next  day  burst  open  aod  both  handles 
wrenched  oflF.  American  porters  never  lift  anything,  but 
either  drtg  it  along  or  turn  it  end  over  end,  so  that  photo- 
graphic appliances  stand  a  very  poor  chance. 

Sharbot  Lake  is  scarcely  known  or  noticed  in  Canada, 
but  in  this  country  would  form  an  attraction  for  miles 
around.  My  first  business  was  to  devise  a  substitute  for 
the  focussing-glass  of  the  camera.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  look 
for  ground  glass  here,  so  I  found  out  a  man  who  had  a 
glazier's  diamond,  and  got  a  piece  of  plain  glass  cut  to  size ; 
on  this  I  gummed  some  of  the  broken  pieces  of  ground- 
glass,  and  leaving  them  to  dry,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
fishing. 

IT^xt  morning  a  gentleman  turned  up  who  was  having  a 
small  villa  residence  built  on  one  of  the  islands  for  fishing 
purposes,  and  explaining  to  him  that  I  feared  I  could  not 
focus  accurately  with  my  improvised  glass,  he  said  there 
was  a  piece  of  ground-glass  at  the  new  building  three  miles 
away,  which  I  might  have  if  I  liked  to  fetch  it  I  im- 
mediately took  a  boat  and  a  man  with  fishing  materials,  and 
the  camera,  and  found  on  arriving  at  the  island,  that  the 
ground-glass  was  an  inch  too  small  each  way  ;  however,  I 
made  it  answer  until  I  reached  Toronto. 

At  Sbarbot  Lake  I  got  six  views,  all  of  which  turned  out 
well  with  one  exception,  and  while  fishing  on  one  side  of  the 
Lake,  I  saw  a  hut  in  the  woods  which  the  boatman  said 
was  the  place  where  the  Indians  were  located.  I  thought 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  a  picture  of 
Indians,  sc  landed  and  went  to  the  spot,  but  found  them 
all  away.  Coming  back  I  saw  an  Indian  in  a  boat  fishing, 
and  rowing  up,  told  him  what  I  wanted.  He  said  the 
l(|idians  were  in  the  woods  gathering  berries,  but  that  he 
|«oald  get  them  together  by  the  afternoon,  so  I  struck  a 
bargain  to  have  them  up  to  be  photographed.  1  he  fee  was 
So  be  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  they  much  preferred  to 
money.  However,  on  getting  back  to  the  hotel  I  found 
that  if  I  went  again  to  the  place  I  should  lose  my  train  to 
Kingston,  and  as  it  was  important  to  get  to  Toronto  in 
time  to  catch  the  Rocky  Mountain  party,  I  gave  up  the  idea. 
^  learned  afterwards  that  had  1  taken  the  brandy  I  should 
nave  been  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  for  supplying  Indians  with 
spirits. 


REPORT  ON  COMMERCIAL  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

BY  PROF.   VUGIL  COBLENTZ.* 

5.  Sulphates  {Limit). — *' On  adding  to  one  gramme  of  salt, 
diasolved  in  20  c  c.  of  water,  five  or  six  drops  of  test  solution  of 
BaNOs,  no  immediate  cloudiness  or  precipitate  should  make  its 
appearance"  (U.  S.  P.,  1880). 

*'20  grammes  of  solution  (1  to  20),  to  which  four  drops  of 
'"^  .NOj  solution  have  been  added,  should  not  become  cloudy" 

^.  Qerm.,  1882). 

should  the  salt  be  very  alkaline,  a  drop  or  so  of  HCl  should 
^     added. 

\  6.  Chlorides. — **  If  three  grammes  of  well  dried  salt  be  dis- 
poWed  in  distilled  water  to  make  100  c.c,  and  10  c.c.  of  this 
lioliiticn  be  treated  with  a  f <*w  drops  of  test  aol.  of  KjCrgOy,  and 
^en  volametric  sol.  of  AgNOg  be  added,  not  more  thaa  25*7  c.c. 
|0f  the  latter  shouH  be  consumed  before  the  red  colour  ceases  to 
disappear  on  stirring  (absence  of  more  than  three  per  cent,  of 
•hlorfde)"  (U.  S.  P.,  1880). 


*  Contintted  ftom  page  GdS. 


*'  Wlien  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  red  liquid  (distillate),  which  is  de« 
colourized  on  the  addition  of  aq.  ammonisa  in  excess,  but  must 
in  no  case  turn  yellow,  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
chlorine"  (Ph.  Germ.,  1870). 

The  latter  test  depends  on  the  formation  of  chloro-chromic« 
anhydride,  while  the  process  of  1880  is  that  in  main  part  first  re- 
commended by  Baudrimont,  the  presence  of  iodides,  carbonates, 
sulphates,  ana  nitrates,  in  any  quantity,  rendering  the  test  use- 
less. 

An  excellent  and  convenient  qualitative  test  that  might  do 
well  to  apply  to  a  suspected  salt  before  attempting  the  assay  is 
given  by  Hager,  depending  on  the  fact  thai  bromide  of  silver  is 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, while  the  chloride  is  freely  soluble.  A  portion  of  the 
salt  dissolved  in  water  is  completely  precipitated  by  AgNOj, 
washed,  digested  with  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  supersaturated  with  HNO3. 
The  production  of  a  white  precipitate  indicates  chlorides. 

It  being  almost  impossible  to  entirely  free  the  commercial  bro- 
mine from  chlorine  without  enhancing  the  cost  of  it  to  a  great 
extent,  we  mast  expect  the  presence  of  some  chloride  in  com- 
mercial samples.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  limit 
should  be  placed  at  three  per  cent.,  as  given  by  the  Pharma- 
copoBia. 

The  requirements  of  the  U.  8.  P.  test  were  applied  in  all  cases, 
though  in  some,  where  there  were  carbonates,  nitrates,  &c.,  pre- 
sent to  a  considerable  extent,  the  test  was  considered  of  no 
value,  and  on  this  account  some  of  the  tests  were  dropped  from 
the  table. 

Now,  if  the  salt  be  pure  KBr,  25-21  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution 
will  be  required.  Since  25*21  c.c.  contain  0*4284  gramme  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  then  this  will  react  with  0*3  granune  of  bromide 
of  potassium : 

AgNO,  :  KBr=0*4284  :  0*3 
170        119 

If  the  salt  be  pure  potash  chloride,  40*26  c.c.  of  the  silver  solu* 
tion  will  be  required. 

The  difference  in  amount  of  silver  solution  required  for  the 
three  decigrammes  of  the  two  salts  will  then  be  40*26  c.c.  — 
25-21  c.e.  =  15*05  c.c.  Then  for  each  01505  c.c.  of  silver  solu- 
tion required  in  excess  of  25*21  c.c,  to  effect  complete  precipita- 
tion, one  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride  will  be  present,  since 
15*05  -f  100  =  0 1505. 

lExample.^lt  03  gm.  of  a  sample  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
known  to  contain  only  KCL  as  impurity,  should  require  for  com- 
plete precipitation  28  5  c.o.  of  iecinormal  silver  solution — (0*3 
gm.  of  pure  KBr  only  requires  25*21  c.c.) — there  would  have 
been  3*29  c.c.  too  much  of  the  silver  solution  consumed.  As 
each  0'1505  o.c.  in  excess  corresponds  to  1  per  cent,  of  KCL, 
there  must  be  present  altogether  28*1  per  cent  KCL  (3*29  -r 
0*1505  =  21-8).  The  sample,  therefore,  contained  only  78*2 
per  cent,  of  pure  KBr.  We  have  used  the  author's  example, 
but  have  presented  it  in  a  condensed  form.^Eo.  Au.  Druo.] 

Those  tests  that  depend  on  the  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
estimation  of  the  silver,  by  weight  of  silver  precipitate  obtained, 
or  volume  of  silver  solution  required  for  precipitation,  require 
accurate  operations  with  a  perfectly  dried  salt,  and  should 
there  be  more  than  one  impurity  present,  their  results  are  of 
little  or  no  value. 

7.  Estimation  {Oravitneirie). — "  One  gramme  of  powdered  and 
dried  salt,  when  completely  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silve1^ 
yields,  if  perfectly  pure,  1*579  grains  of  dry  bromide  of  silver 
(U.  S.  P.,  1880). 

"Ten  grains  of  it  require,  for  complete  precipitation,  14*8 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  "  (U.  S.  P.,  1870). 

"Ten  grains  require,  for  complete  decomposition,  840  grain 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  silver  "  (Ph.  Br.). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1870  and  1880  correspond 
closely ;  the  B.  P.  test  being  more  of  a  volumetric  than  gravi- 
metric test. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  test,  should  the  solution  be  pure  potassium 
bromide,  the  amount  of  AgBr  obtained  would  be  1*58  grains; 
should  it  contain  potassium  or  sodium  chloride,  the  weigbt,  pro- 
vided the  salt  is  free  from  other  impurities,  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  impurities  present,  since  the 
molecular  weights  of  the  others  are  lower.  This  latter  forms  a 
kind  of  check  test,  which  might  be  applied  first,  giving  an  idea 
as  to  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  adulterants,  should  there 
be  any. 
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8.  Moisture, — Determined  by  loss  of  weight  when  the  8alt  is 
driedatlWC.  (212«>F.). 

**  When  subjected  to  heat,  does  not  lose  weight "  (U.  S.  P., 
1870). 

"At  adallredheat  the  salt  melts  without  losing  weight*' 
(U.  S.  P.,  1880). 

9.  Nitrates. — Bromide  of  potassium,  contaminated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  nitrates,  has  appeared  in  the  English 
market  occasionally  in  past  years ;  in  view  of  this,  th^specimens 
were  examined  for  this  radical.  If  the  salt  be  free  from  bromate, 
nitrates  may  be  detected  by  the  intense  yellow  colouration,  when 
a  portion  of  the  powdered  salt  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with 
an  excess  of  dilute  H^SO^ ;  also  another  test  wa^  to  precipitate 
with  an  excess  of  AgsS04  to  remove  Br,  then  to  test  the  filtrate 
by  the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  FesS04,  and  HsSO^,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  brown  black  colour  being  indicative  of  nitrates. 

10.  Sodium, — The  U.  S.  P.  and  Br.  Ph.  only  give  means  of 
identifying  it  as  a  potassium  salt  by  precipitation  with  tartaric 
acid.  The  Ph.  Qei.- requires  that  it  should  give  a  violet  tint  to 
a  colourless  flame  from  the  beginning. 

The  conformity  of  the  samples  with  the  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
quirements are  given  in  the  following  synopsis,  while  of  those 
not  given,  the  results  are  so  evident  as  not  to  require  it. 

With  few  exceptions  all  the  samples  are  soluble  in  a  lesser 
quantity  of  water  than  that  required  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
like  results  with  alcohol,  in  which  case  the  less  pure  the  sample 
the  greater  the  apparent  solubility. 

Eleven  of  the  sixteen  samples  examined  gave  an  alkaline 
reaction,  though  some  were  to  a  very  slight  dec^ree,  and  would 
answer  well  the  practical  requirements  of  the  prescription 
counter,  while  others  should  be  discarded. 

Only  one  sample  gave  evidence  of  bromate  in  any  quantity 
that  should  discard  it,  according  to  the  Pharmacopoaia  require- 
ments, the  two  others  giving  but  faint  traces.  Only  one  ex- 
hibited any  traces  of  iodide,  and  that  was  probably  present  as 
slight  impurity  in  the  bromine. 

In  eight  out  of  the  sixteen  samples,  no  figures  for  the  estima- 
tion of  chlorides  are  given,  since,  as  before  stated,  the  amount 
of  carbonates  and  sulphates  present  would  interfere  with  an 
accurate  determination,  while  the  remaining  ones  that  are  given 
may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  though  in  these  samples 
the  impurities  present  are  hardly  in  quantity  sufficient  to  inter- 
fere with  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation  to  any  extent. 

The  largest  amount  of  moisture  is  found  in  one  of  the 
granulated  samples,  the  two  foreign  ones  being  among  the  least 

Nearly  all  give  the  yellow  sodium  flame  at  first.  It  is  a  very 
strong  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  Pharmacopooia,  since  the 
presence  of  the  smallest  trace  of  sodium  would  give  rise  to  & 
yellow  flame. 

On  reviewing  the  results,  it  is  evident  that  the  impurities,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  give 
rise  to  any  difficulty  as  regards  their  therapeutic  application,  but 
many,  if  not  25  per  cent,  of  them  at  the  very  least,  would  be 
liable  to  give  rise  to  difficulties  when  applied  to  the  manifold  and 
often  exacting  requirements  of  the  prescription  counter,  the 
presence  of  the  carbonates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  in  some  cases 
not  only  being  annoying  to  the  dispenser,  but  also  seriously 
objectionable,  from  incompatibilities  that  are  liable  to  arise. 

Adrian  states  that  of  French  bromides,  among  ten  samples 
obtained,  only  one  was  found  pure,  the  otheis  containing  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  impurities,  one  even  35  per  cent.,  these 
being  carbonates,  chlorides,  iodides,  and  sulphates. 

The  eight  samples  examined,  I  think,  very  fairly  represent  our 
market  as  it  now  is  supplied  to  the  retail  trade ;  and  two  exam- 
inations of  each  maker  s  product,  taken  from  eight  to  ten  months 
apart,  will  allow  a  fair  representation  of  the  probable  variations 
of  the  quality  of  his  goods.  The  foreign  samples  are  those  put 
forth  by  foreign  makers  of  high  standing,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
three  pf  our  American  samples  stand  fully  equal  to,  if  not 
better  in  some  particulars,  than  the  European  (Nos.  4  and  8). 

Of  the  two  granulated  salts,  one  averages  very  well,  and  sus- 
tains the  claim  as  to  its  quality,  while  the  other  is  not  much 
better  than  the  poorer  samples. 

Since  bromide  of  potassium  is  usually  given  in  much  larger 
doses  than  the  corresponding  iodide,  and  in  some  instances 
frequently  in  large  quantities,  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
that  it  should  be  dispensed  in  a  reasonably  pure  state,  free  from 
admixture  with  other  salts  or  foreign  substances  which  might 
produce  powerful  effects  upon  the  system.  Therefore,  whi^e 
considering  the  average  quality  of  our  supply  of  this  salt  to  be 
very  fair  (though  some  of  our  so-called  reliable  brands  are  better 
than  this],  it  I^otcb  the  buyer  to  exercise  some  care  in  his 


selection,  in  order  to  obtain  a  medicinal  salt  meeting  the  Fhar- 
macopocial  requirements.  Too  often  are  these  all -important 
points  overlooked,  and  the  quality  of  the  salt  disregarded  in 
order  to  meet  the  lowest  market  figure.  The  manufacturers 
need  encouragement  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  retail  pharmacist  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
products. 

Considering  the  strong  and  wide-awake  competition,  character- 
istic of  these  later  days,  should  we  not  ask  manufacturers  to 
stimulate  the  demand  for  a  better  quality  of  their  own  products ! 
It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  pharmacists  of  to-day  to  lend 
encouragement  by  placing  a  premium  on  the  best  medicines^  thus 
encouraging  the  manufacturers  in  their  efforts. 

Rbsults.* 

Solubility  of  1  part  in.... parts  of  water  at  100*  C.  I,  0-907 ; 
0-946.  11,0-986;  0  948.  Ill,  0  965;  0-943.  IV,  l.ll:  1-08. 
V,  0-931;  0-942.  VI,  0986;  1-02.  VII,  0-991;  1*01.  VID. 
0-921;  0-932. 

Solubility  of  1  part  in  . .  parts  alcohol  (97  per  cent  vol.)  at 
15«  0.  I,  163-5  ;  161-4.  II,  173-7  ;  1598  III,  168*2  ;  160-L 
IV,  172  1  ;  107-2.  V,  180-1  ;  1202.  VI,  127-8;  138-2.  Vll, 
116-8;  114-2.    VIII,  199-5;  199-1. 

Reaction,  U.  S.  Ph.  '80.    Colour  to  litmus. 

I,  Slight  alkaline ;  strong  alkaline.  II  and  V,  Both  neutral 
III  and  VII,  Strong  alkaline ;  alkaUne.  IV  and  VI,  Both  alka- 
line.   VIII,  Neutral ;  alkaline. 

Reaction,  U.  S.  Ph.  70.    Colour  to  litmus. 

I  and  III,  Blue  ;  deep  blue.  II  and  V,  Both  no  change.  V\ 
and  VII,  Both  deep  blue.  VI,  Deep  blue  ;  violet  blue.  VIII, 
No  change ;  deep  blue. 

Reaction,  mixed  with  lime  water. 

I  and  VII,  Cloudy ;  precipitate.  II  and  V,  Both  clear,  m, 
aoudy.  IV  and  VI,  Both  faint  cloudy.  VIII,  Clear ;  faint 
cloudy. 

Alkali.    Volum.  estimation  of  EsCOsi  in  per  cent. 

1.0-92;  1-01.  II,  002;  001.  Ill,  1-47;  138.  IV,  l-?l; 
1-37.  V,  0-06;  002.  VI,  207;  310.  VII,  1-09  ;  1-16.  Vffl, 
0-01 1  ;  0  018.     (Standard  only  II,  V,  VIII.) 

Bromate.     Dil.  HsSO*  on  Pulverized  Salt,  U.  S.  P.  "SO. 

I.  II,  III,  V,  VII,  VIII,  both  no  colour.  IV,  No  colour ;  ligkt 
yellow.    VI,  Yellow  ;  no  colour. 

Bromate.    Aqua  Chlori  and  Chloroform  added  (Br.  Ph.). 

I,  III,  V,  VIII,  Both  no  colour.  II,  IV,  and  VII,  No  colour; 
pale  straw  colour.  VI,  Deep  yellow ;  no  colour.  (I,  III,  V, 
VIII,  are  standard.) 

Iodides.    Solution  1  in  10,  with  starch,  XT.  S.  '80. 

I,  II,  in,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  both  no  colour.  VI,  no  colour ; 
faint  blue. 

Iodides.  Solution  1  in  100  with  F,Cle  and  chloroform.  YI, 
no  colour  ;  faint  blue.    Others,  no  colour. 

Chlorides.    Per  cent. 

L  IV.  VI,  VII  ?  II,  6-3  ;  6-6.  Ill,  83  ;  8-6.  V,  4-2 ;  4-6. 
V1II.41 ;  4-9. 

Sulphates.     Addition  of  Barium  nitrate,  U.  S.  '80. 

I,  II,  V,  VII,  clear.  Others :  not  quite  standard,  part  being 
cloudy  or  faint  cloudy.  | 

Moisture.     Loss,  at  100°  C,  per  cent.  j 

I,  0 3  ;  0-2.  II,  0-2  ;  0-6.  Ill,  15  ;  1-2.  IV,  09  ;  0'4.  V, 
0-r ;  0-5.    VI,  11  ;  04.     VII,  12  ;  0  9.    VIII,  0-4  ;  0-6, 

Estimation,  gravim.  1  Gramme,  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate^ 
as  Ag.  Br. 

I,  1-68  ;  1-60.  II,  1-678  ;  1612.  Ill,'  1-48  ;  1-587.  IV,  1-681 ; 
1-685.  V,  1-159;  1-602.  VI,  199;  1-65.  VII,  1-581 ;  1-579. 
VIII,  1-686;  1-592. 

Sodium,  presence  of,  by  flame  test.  Ph.  Germ. 

I,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  both  samples  give  yellow  at  once.  II,  VI, 
both  give  violet  (R)  at  once.    Ill  and  V,  yellow  ;  violet. 

Potassium,  identification  of  base  as  such  in  all  samples.  . 

Nitrate,  presence  of.     Boiling  with  H^SO^.    One  sample  con^ 
tained  traces. — American  Druggist,  ^ 


MOUNTING  PRINTS  ON  MUSLIN. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Photographic  Society, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Fox  gave  the  following  account  of  lus  method  of 
mounting  prints  on  cloth.     He  said : — 

*[  To  save  space,  we  have  recast  the  author's  table,  giving,  however,  all  of 
his  data.    As  there  were  two  different  samples  exaniined  of  each  m«no- 
facturer's  product,  we  have  placed  a  semicoloa  (;)  between   the  dati 
referring  tolhe  two  samples  of  one  maker.— £]>.  Am.  Davoo.] 
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''After  trying  m%nj  experiments  in  doable  mounting  on 
miulin,  I  have  adopted  the  following  method.  I  prepare  several 
yards  of  cloth  at  a  time  by  sizing  with  starch,  and  always  keep 
a  roll  of  it  on  hand  ready  for  use.  While  damp  the  cloth  is 
stretched  not  too  tightly  on  a  frame,  and  sized  plentifully  with 
warm  starch  paste  m^Cde  rather  thin,  and  spread  on  evenly. 
Where  largo  quantities  of  muslin  are  used,  perhaps  tenter  bars 
might  be  employed  to  advantage  for  stretching.  When  dry 
cloth  is  cut  to  the  size  required  before  mounting,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  prints,  if  the  starch  for 
mounting  be  used  while  warm  (which  I  think  is  preferable),  it 
should  be  as  stiff  as  can  be  conveaienntly  spread  on  the  print,. 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  expand  the  cloth  less  and  dry  quicker 
From  the  moment  the  first  print  touches  the  cloth  dispatch  is 
important ;  therefore  both  prints  are  first  pasted,  one  being  la&d 
aside  ready  to  be  picked  up  quickly.  The  first  print  is  rubbed 
down  with  a  hand  roller,  which  can  be  done  more  expeditiously 
than  with  the  hands.  When  the  second  print  is  properly  laid 
on  the  side  there  is  less  occasion  for  haste,  and  rubbing  down  by 
hand  is  preferable  ;  because,  although  the  roller  does  the  work 
perfectly  on  the  first  print  mounted,  it  is  liable  to  leave  air- 
bubbles  in  rolling  down  the  second  one.  To  avoid  bubbles  in 
the  hind  rubbing,  the  strokes  should  be  toward  the  middle  of 
the  print,  and  not  in  every  direction  from  the  centre.  When 
the  mounting  is  completed,  the  prints  are  placed  between  papers 
and  covered  immediately  with  several  folds  of  cloth  of  sufficient 
iveight  to  keep  them  in  place.  To  facilitate  drying  they  may  be 
aired  after  an  hour  or  two,  and  placed  between  dry  papers  and 
a^in  covered  with  the  clo&h." — Seientifio  American. 


^ont^T^tntiitntL 


"THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  SMILE." 

Dbau  Sim, — ^The  above  expression  in  last  week^s  Nbws 
prompts  me  to  say  that  every  one  who  has  skipped  in  a 
studio,  or  roved  with  a  camera,  must  feel  that  they  owe  a 
cLebt  of  gratitode  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  for  his  continaoas 
efforts  to  ennoble  the  art  of    photography.     No   man  has 
laboured  so  long  and  so  assiduously  to  place  the  latest- born 
of  the  Arts  in  the  first  rank  of  SBsthetic  form.     Over  and 
oyer  again  have  I  seen   and   felt   the  artistic  ring  of  his 
mind  in  both   his  graphic  and  literary  work.     Doubtless, 
innamerable  photographers  have  done  the  same,  although  it 
xnnst  be  confessed  they  have  not  all  absorbed  the  fructify- 
ing essence  in  volame  enough  to  enable  them  to  throw  over 
'fclieir  productions  the  nnnamable  aroma  of  true  art ;  not 
tliat  all  may  not  be  trying  their  individual   best,  but  to 
oAtch  hold  of  the  principles  of  vitalising  form  requires  not 
€>wk\j  a  searching  eye  and  analytic  mind,  but  a  keen  and 
xapid  perception  of  things  fitting  and  beautiful.     Without 
^bese  qualifications  and  attainments  it  will   be  hard   to 
Icnow  *^  The  Quality  of  the  Smile,"  or  any  of  the  other 
qualities  adorning  enjoyable  art. 

Quality  in  art !  It  is  as  rare  and  partial  as  any  good 
ftbing  oan  well  be.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  works  of  the 
Jt* resident  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  yon  will  feel  that  it 
i0  the  quality  of  Ibe  form  which  engages  you;  but  rob  them 
o£  their  ssulpturesqu*  grandeur,  and  see  if  the  colour  don^l 
-^^x.  you  now  it  is  the  other  way.  Glance  at  the  early  morn- 
%MMg  pictures  of  Corot,  and  the  quality  of  the  colour  will 
oxft^'AQ^^f  while  the  form  will  perplex  and  tantalize  ;  and  so 
iia  modified  detail  the  same  sermon  on  quality  may  be 
preached  all  round. — Yours,  &c.,  J.  Fateick. 

Mdmhurgh, 

"^xauitbxnQB  of  ^tuim. 

LoNCON  AND  Provincial  PHOToaRAPHio  Association. 
^  BCSRTiNa  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  18th  Inst., 
'.   W.  H.  Prestwioh  in  the  chair. 
tr.  W.  £L  Debenham  announced,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
i^g^et,  the  death  of  an  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Henry  Qreenwood, 
Jxloh  occurred  on  the  16  th  last. 
^Jme  Chaibhan  expressed  his  sorrow  in  suitable  terms,  and 


said  his  own  sentiments  were  in  accord  with  those  of  aU   the 
members  of  the  Society.    A  vote  of  condolence  was  then  passed, - 
and  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolu 
tion  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  gentleman. 

Messrs.  MAitiON  and  Co&ipany  then  demonstrated  the  method 
of  printing  and  toning  their  Britannia  Alpha  Paper ,  and  ex- 
hibited several  specimens  illustrative  of  its  capabilities. 

Several  exposures  were  made  under  negatives  of  lair  density, 
for  periods  ranging  from  nine  to  forty  seconds  respectively, 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  source  of  illumination,  which  was  a 
pair  of  albo -carbon  gas  jets,  ranged  parallel,  and  six  inches 
apart ;  this  form  of  light  being  said  to  possess  three  times  the 
aclinic  power  of  the  ordinary^  gas  burners  of  similar  size. 
Daylight  exposure  would  have  required  three  or  four  seconds. 
The  prints  were  then  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate,  the 
formula  being  : — 

iVb.  1  Solution, 

Oxalate  of  potash      ...         1  pound 

Bromide  of  ammonium         820  grains 

Warm  water 6  i  ounces 

FUter— 

m,  2  Solution, 
Sulphate  of  iron           ...        4  ounces  250  grains 
W*ater      80      „ 

Equal  portions  of  Nos.  1  and  2  were  used,  and  development  was 
complete  within  five  minutes.  The  further  treatment  of  the 
proofs  consisted  in  passing  them  through  several  changes  of 
water,  then  soaking  fifteen  minutes  in  a  saturated  alum  solution, 
and  after  well  washing  the  alum  out,  toning  in  the  following 
bath,  which  took  rather  less  time  than  ordinary  albumenized 
paper  does. 

Toning  solution : — 

Water 1  pint 

Acetate  of  soda        ...        60  grains 

Chloride  of  lime      4     „ 

Chloride  of  gold      2      „ 

Fixing  in  hypo  and  washing  concluded  the  demonstration.  In 
reply  to  queries,  the  demonstrator  said  his  rule  was  to  use  a  g^ven 
quantity  of  developer  for  as  many  prints  as  he  could  pass  through 
in  fifteen  minutes.  One  print  would  set  up  sufficient  decom- 
posing action  to  render  the  bath  useless  ten  minutes  afterwards, 
so  that  several  should  be  developed  at  the  same  time.  The  length 
of  exposure  determined  the  final  tone— too  little  gave 
blackness — too  much,  redness ;  over-exposure  and  under 
development  favoured  the  purples,  and  under-exposure 
with  over-development  the  greenish  and  grey  colours.  Regarding 
suggestions  to  add  salt  or  bromide  to  check  developing  action  in 
the  first  washing  water,  he  said  it  might  be  found  to  answer. 

Mr.  A.  Clarke  passed  up  a  print  for  development  made  on 
alpha  paper  by  aid  of  the  lamps,  while  journeying  in  a  railway 
carriage  that  evening;  the  nei^ative,  which  was  very  dense, 
required  four  days  to  get  a  print  off  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
good  result  was  obtained. 

Mr.  W.K.  BdSTON  had  used  the  paper,  and  succeeded  veiy 
well  with  it.  He  considered  it  would  be  the  printing  process  of 
the  future. 

In  answer  to  a  query  regarding  spotting  out,  the  Chairman 
observed  that  albumen  was  a  satisfactory  medium  to  mix  the 
colour  with  ;  when  dry,  it  would  be  coagulated  with  methylated 
alcohol. 

Mr.  Cowan  and  others  supported  this  statement. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  an  opal ;  the  colours  not  being 
satisfactory,  he  toned  it  with  acid  gold  and  alum.  The  edges 
had  since  become  pink.  Had  hypo  and  gold  been  employed,  he 
believed  the  change  would  not.have  taken  place.  Gold  andgelatine 
had  formed  an  unstable  compound  in  this  case,  so  he  thought. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnabke  said  he  found  yellow-stained  films  required 
enormously  greater  exposures  for  papers  similar  to  that  just 
shown,  than  was  requisite  when  the  shadows  were  free  from  that 
colour. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co., 

Mr.  T.  Hbinrioh  Trinks  said  he  was  sure  the  Society  had 
gleaned  much  information.  It  occurred  to  him  that*a  well-fitted 
dark-room  was  much  needed  by  the  Society  for  demonstrative 
purposes ;  he  therefore  proposed  a  fund  should  be  started  for 
that  purpose,  and  headed  it  with  £6  5s. 

A  prolonged  discussion  ensued,  but  no  definite  decision  was 
arrived  at. 

The  Society  then  went  into  Committee,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  :^**  That  the  prize  of  five  pounds  offered 
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by  Mr.  Trinks  be  giTen, not  to  a  speeiiis  article;. process,  or  snch 
like«  proposed  as  a  matler  for  competition v» but  bei£^en.vfor 
whatever  original  artiQ|(^  improvement,  matter,  or,j[>rocessof-anjE' 
kind  maj  be  brought  Vofore  the  Society  •  by  a  member,'  an  d 
which  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to.*phot6gTaphers 
ingMieUl{  a  limit  of  time  to  be  fixed  at*  six  monUis,  and  the 
determination. to  be  by  a  ballot  of  the  whole  Society/  ^AcondBtioa 
to  be  that  all  details  connected  with  the  matter  are  to  be  o^en  to 
the  8odeiv.  .  ;  .         a  .  ..<:,,{.: 

Mr.  £.  Solles  \iiis' elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  :  :  : 

»,  .  • 

«       I     .  ^  .         «     '  ^i^^immmmm^  ,  .  *  I        •  ^ 

.    '•  .  .  ■  "  •     . 

Bolton  Photogbaphic  SociBTT.  .*'  [  *  "  *  ^*, 
The  Dpcemberjmeeting  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  at^ihe  Baths, 
Bridgiito*§<Teet/Mr.'JRoBBRT  Hanjiood  in  the  chair.' '  \'   \ 

Mr.  J.  N.  A^i'fitwick  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society;  i    ' 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cukdby  gaye  a  lantern  exhibition,  the'  Glides 
inclnding^n  interesting  set  of  Switzerland  from  the  Mnternist's 
own  negatives.   ,'         *  "  ,  "^^ 

Dr.  JoiiMsoi^-exltibited  a  set  illuBtrating  a  reeent  visit'to  Kor- 
way.  many  of -which  elicited  applaase.  -    • 

Slides  ,\^e^lsb  shown  by.-Mes^is/F^il^nson/Dalta,  Kndwles; 
and  Lenoh,  those  .of  Mr. *K^owle8 'being  especially  ^yot^hy  of 
remark.*  *-.*^  C  .  .  .   i    * 

At  the^cioiiclasion,  Mn  Kgibert  Knott  moved  a  vote  of -tliank;^ 
to  Mr.  Oohdry'atid  thee  exhibitors,  .which  was  seconded  ^y  A(r.' 
Johil  AV'Wme»9'^d-«iitiibly  acknowMgiBd  by  Mr;  Gancby. 
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A  Railway  ^Oar  SrtTDib. — One  of  the  most  ambitiouft  noyel- 
ties  we  hitve  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  inviting attfiatira  tpsiiJthJt 
Railway  Studio;' aft  osr  old-friend,  Messrs.  Re^  aiid*Wiijlace,.bf 
Mobile,  have  advised  us  through  the  mediiujof'of  a'. little'  lea^Qt 
called  lh9  Photofraphsr  on  Wheels,  It  is  built  in  'the  ordiaary 
form  of  a  railway  carriage  47  feet  in  len^hrlO'feet'h'i^^,  atiid 
10  feet  4  inohea  in  widtlL  From  the  front  pUitfortii  tlie'reoep- 
tion  and  ladiea'  room  are  entered,  which  have  all  the  usuial 
requirements  for  comfort.  The  central  portion  is  the  skylight, 
24  feet  in  length,  fitted  with  many  novel  appliances.  The  roof 
has  a  combination  sash,  cnrtaina  and  shades,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  shifted  from  aide  to  side  as  the  hour  and  position  of  the  car 
may  render  necessaiy.  Both  the  dark  room  and  the  -operating 
room  aye  siip^lied  wHh'  6Vek7thi}tfg-^of»firrt''&y8«Vdrkib  T&%F 
rearls  devoted  to' cullBiaVy<and  l>1ibei( 'jAiriibses.  ti'iider' fife  car 
IB  a  looker  f6i' rails,  cross-tiee,  andWfiryJbmog'i^eoesBafy'tdVfotfii 
a  stdeteaok,:  and  over  the  oar  a  large  ;«tib«[tantial  awning  can  be 
drawn  to  affond  ventilation  and  shelter  from  the  sun.^  We'are 
nof  aware  of  the  co^^  btit  the  exj^seoan  oert&ihly^n^t<^\>e4n- 
ooObidanbley  and  we  trust  the  entetpriAibig  gentlAnefti  will  find 
their  .yantiirfe'  a  |>Iea84fit  aiid.  j^fitable  one. — Anthonife  Bulletin. 

COLOKKE   PaWBOK's  POTASH  AND  SODA  DbVBLOPER.    —    Th^ 

account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  this  developer,  given  on' p.  816 
of  our  liati -issue, 'is  not  sufficiently  full,  and' we  are  indebted  to 
the  Cohmel  for  the  following  detiuls.  To  make  th&  developer, 
take :—  *     * 

'  6Mp^)B1#^ potash  (l^oifhdon  Pharm.)...  l«()uYice  •  '  ^ 
•  '  >W«sMn|^'so^r  v^,  :.;•  i.  ^^  .  ...  .r  •SV'  '  -  , 
•  Broofidftof  pbtissium  .*••'•  »..-  .  ...{'2(}'gAins  '  *  '«^' 
Dissolve  t£6  whole  in  sufficient  water  .to  make  up  a  total  tolj^^O^ 
fluid  ounces.  This  eolation  may  be  t^gpu-ded^-te'^ontainifig^  ^n 
piar  oeoiZ-off  tlia  mixad  'salta ;  and  in  mix|ng  'the^  developer  -'llr 
nse^  although  one  drachm  of  the  above  solution  may' be  usM.'wit& 
two  gvsitis  ojp  pyro  made  up  to  a  fluid,  qfem^  with  water,  it 'if 
genmify  advitablo  to^d  the  alkaline«&^tion  by  degrees,  and 
Bulf^kirmi^  be  used  with  advantage.  ItSshott,  thb  1'  drachm 
must  be  re^wded  as  a  variable  quantity.  In'thei  Year-Book  for 
1885  (page  68),  Colonel' Dawson  gives  f(|U  particulars  as  to  the 
above  developer ;  also  many  hints  whioh  are  calculated  to  ^rove 
of  great  value,         ^ 

*»*  We  oaaaot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commnaications. 

A.  O.  F. — 1.  The  most  suitable  glass  is  the  <<  stained  red/'  whieh 
is  reoominended  by  Captain  Aboey  ;  but  the  **  stained  red  "  is 
rather  deep  orange  tbaa  ruby.  2.  An  ordinary  carbon  print ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  permanenoy,  you  will  naturally 
prefer  a  picture  vitrifled  on  enamel,  3.  lihmc  you  for  your 
x^inarke. 


H,  M.— 1.   It  will  answeri  very  well  as  a  single  lens,  and  will 
correspond  in  fooiis  to  .near  about  the  extreoe  length  of  your 

.  camera ;  but  any  uvit-gjpal  lines  inUhe  subject  will  be  slightly 
^curved,  this  distortion^  beiug  bairel-^ikQ  if  the  stop  is  in  front  of 
the  lens  (that  is  t^  say,  if  you  place  the  lens  in  t^e  rear  end  of 
tube],  or  pincushion-like 'if  the  stop  is  lie^ind  the  lexu.  .  2.  Itii 
a  matter  of  opinion  which  is  to  be  preferred.  '  If  tho  leather  hio^ 
Vefe  fitted  by  a  profeesed  'cameta-mak^r',  send  the  slides  back  to 
hiol  f6r  slteration,  as  i0  is  his  bmnnera  to  select  a  quality  of 
jleather  which  will  not  Injure  dry  plates.  *  Parchment  or  vellaia 
is,  however,  to  be  'preferred  to  leather. '  If  brass  £ioges  are  lue^, 
.very  careful  work  is.requiredito.jmfke  the  joint  perfec%.  ligjU^ 
tight.  3.  The  simple  expedient  yo«  mention  answers  extiemdj 
iwel),  if  a  little  judgment  is  exercised  in  taking  care  that  tiie 
lirhifrom  the  top  does  nqt  shine  dlceotly  against  a  ceiling  or  other 

•    whil^snrfa^., 

CdiiMONBa.— Xt'^U  be  far  better  fQr«70U  to  purchase  it  readr- 

'Jmade  in  the  flAfinstantfe'.       .* '  ^^^[J'  ' 

W,  HI'B.^Tbere  is  but  Ktttettdu(Menft(yfrepa(e  dry  pptigitfie 
|acid'on>  a  small  scale,  as  *whto  maftfftfiAMd  on  a  large  scale  it 
(can  be  turned  out  at  a  muoh  Mes#6est«lilaniwhan  ihade  in  as 
•amateurish  way.    A  good  methodi8'to.miVfgaiAi6  aoid  with  twioe 

^  ^ts  weight*  of  fcoarselv -powdered  pumice-stone,  audi  to  heat  the 
*re|ort  on  a  sand  bath,  whiloi^a  current  ^  .carb.ox\ic  .acid  gae  is 
(allowed  to  flow  through  it.  Under  .these^circumstances,  ^fn- 
{gallic  acid  condenses  in  the  receiver ;  and  iflthe* work  is  careuillj 
jdobe,'  the  gallic  acid  yields  one- third  of  its  weight  of  the  pun 
jprodnct.   '  . «        » 

O'^  Hbubbrt.  —The  powder  contains  silver,  but  apparently  not  very 

I  mlich ;  still  you  cannot  expect  us  td  make  sn  assay  for  you.  Wiiia 
'you  add  hydrochloric  add  to  the  hy|>osa1phite,  you  throw  down 
'a  large  proportion  of  aiUphur,  hence  milphide  of  potassium  ahoold 

(  !be  used  in  tbjs  ease.  To  protect  yourself  in  the  matter  of  red- 
jdues.  you  should  do  one-or  three  things :  let,  reduce  them  yonr- 

'  jself  oy  fusion  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  aoda; 
J2Qd,  assay,  a  small  portion  (after  thorough  fflixlfag)  by  the  abort 

t I  process,  and  then  send  tlvs-  balk  t^  a  refln^ ;  3ra,  divide  the 
batch  Into  several  eqdal  parts,  atidsend  them  to  different  reflnm. 
r|i?B{i9Bi]^7^7]^  ahKilmgelBeri.^^oiig  in  fmag^nij^  that  the  white 
cuttings  irom  th^  e^gea of , fixed  vignettM  contain  «lver.    Indeed, 
'   fffe  amount  of  silver  to  be  obtained' by  burning  ordinary  fixed 
prints  is  so  small  as  to  render  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  urcierFe 
the   cuttings,   but  cuttings  of  unfixed  printa  are  well  wutli 
preserving. 
V.  BaAM BURN.—l.  — Ab  the  photographs  yon  mention  have  been 
produced  by  Government  officials  for  use  by  tho  police,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtai|f  copies.  2.  Without 
^seeing  them  we  cannot  fi^m  Hny  o]^ion. 
<Api(i($'r.<^It{iiay:be^^ite 4^06,4101  you  bace*Ao. reason  whateTW 
1  to.  be  surprised  at;yo)ir^corrQf(p6^ent  f  esenting  the  snggestioa  if 
I  aoompanied  by 'such  remarks.  ,    .  ;  .  » 


) 
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OVE^  A  QUARTER  0F. A  eiOTDET 

,OF    PUBLIC ATiOI<[. 
NOT^  READY,  PaicK  1».,  'pBE.Pojffl  U.  4d., 


ttx '  ItfA  0f *  fltftopf fe 


t  I  The  iT^Si^-BooK  is  now  regarded  as  an  essential  for  ersy 
pbotographer,  whether  profession^  or  amateur,  as  it  is  a  complete 
^ide  to  every  day'  work  in  the  studio  or  the  field,^an^  contaiiis 
ton^ributions  6y  the  m'ostulidtingoished  photogpphTc  worken. 
"^  It'contaius  photographs  from  nature,  pritifed  m  the  eopper-plitl 
press,  and  on  the  type  press ;  also  dn  example  of  orthocoromatio 
photography.        '  • 
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